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A        M        E 

AMERICA  (from  Amerirus  Vef/jutius,  falfcly  faid 
to  be  the  firft  difcovcrer  of  liie  continent)  ;  one 
of  the  four  quarters  of  tlie  world,  probably  the  largtft 
of  tlic  whole,  and  fiQm  its  late  dilcovery  frequently  de- 
nominated the  New  World. 

'J'his  vaft  country  extends  from  the  8oth  degree  of 
north,  to  the  56th  degree  of  ioulh  latitude ;  and, 
where  its  breadth  is  known,  from  the  jjlh  to  the  136th 
degree  well  longitude  from  London  •,  ftretchinp  be- 
tween 8000  and  9000  miles  in  length,  and  in  its  gveal- 
eft  breadth  3690.  It  (ees  both  heinifpheres,  has  two 
fummers  and  a  double  winter,  and  enjoys  all  the  variety 
of  climates  which  the  earth  affords.  It  is  wafhcd  by  the 
two  great  oceans.  To  the  eailward  it  has  the  Atlan- 
tic, which  divides  it  from  Europe  and  Africa  ;  to  the 
weft  it  has  the  Pacific  or  Great  South  fea,  by  which  it 
is  fcparated  from  Afia.  By  thefe  feas  it  may,  and  does, 
carry  on  a  direft  commerce  with  the  other  three  parts 
of  the  world. 

America  is  not  of  equal  breadth  throughout  its  whole 
extent ;  but  is  divided  into  two  great  continents,  called 
North  and  Sotil/i  America,  by  an  illhmus  i  ;oo  miles 
long,  and  which  at  Darien,  about  Lat.  9°  N.  is. only 
60  miles  over.  This  iilhmus  forms  with  the  northern 
and  fouthern  continents,  a  vaft  gn'f,  in  which  lie  a 
great  number  of  illands,  called  the  Wi/l  Indies,  in  con- 
tradiftiiiftion  to  the  eaftem  parts  of  Afia,  which  are 
called  the  Eafl  Ivdies. 

B?;twcen  the  New  World  and  the  Old,  there  arc  fe- 
■  veral  very  fliiking  differences  ;  but  the  m^rt  remarkable 
is  the  general  predominance  of  cold  throughout  the 
whole  e.ttent  of  America.  Though  we  cannot,  in  any 
country,  determine  the  precife  degree  of  heat  merely 
by  the  diftance  of  the  equator,  becaufe  the  elevation 
above  the,  fea,  the  nature  of  the  foil,  &c.  affeft  the  cli- 
mate ;  yet,  in  the  ancient  continent,  the  heat  is  much 
more  in  proportion  to  the  vicinity  to  the  equator  than 
in  any  part  of  America.  Here  the  rigour  of  the  frigid 
zone  extends  over  half  thai  which  fliould  be  temperate 
by  its  pofition.  Even  in  thofe  latitudes  where  the  win- 
ter is  fcarrely  felt  on  the  old  continent,  it  reigns  with 
great  feverity  in  America,  though  during  a  fliort  pe- 
riod. Nor  does  this  cold,  prevalent  in  the  new  world, 
confine  Itfelf  to  the  temperate  zones ;  but  extends  its 
influence  to  the  torrid  zone  alfo.  confiderably  mitigat- 
ing the  excefs  of  its  heat.  Along  the  caltem  coaft,  the 
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climate,  though  more  fimilar  to  that  of  the  torrid  zone 


Americ*. 
in  other  parts  of  the  earth,  is  neverthelels  confiderably 
milder  tbm.  in  thofe  countt  es  of  Afia  and  Africa  which 
lie  in  the  fame  latitude.  From  the  fouthern  tropic  to 
the  extremity  of  the  America  continent,  the  cold  is  faid 
to  be  nrjch  greater  than  in  parallel  northern  latitudes 
even  of  America  itfelf. 

For  this  fo  remarkable  difference  between  the  climate 
of  the  new  continent  and  the   old,  various  caufcs  have 
been  affigned  by  different   authors.      The   following  is 
the   opinion  of  the    learned  Dr  Robertfon  on  this  fub-        a 
je6f.       "  'J'hough    the    utmoft    extent    of  Americfl    to-BrRobert« 
wards  the  north  be  not  yet  difcovered,  we   know  that (""'"'*'■ . 
it  advances  nearer  to  the  pole  than  either  Europe  or '-""^  orthis 
Alia.      1  he  latter  have  large  leas  to  the  north,  which  „,„  of  cold, 
are  open  during  part  of  the  year  j  and,   even  when  co- Hijlery  of 
vered  r\ith  ice,  the  wind  that  blcvvs   over  them   is  lefs '^""■"i 
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intenl(;ly  cold  than  that  which  blows  over  land  in  the™ ^  ""P 
fame  latitude.  But,  in  America,  the  land  liretches 
from  the  river  St  Lawrence  towards  the  pole,  and 
fpreads  ont  inimenfely  to  the  well.  A  chain  of  enor- 
mous mountains,  covered  with  fnow  and  ice,  runs 
through  all  this  dreary  region.  The  wind  palling  over 
fuch  an  extent  ot  high  and  frozen  land,  becomes  fo  im- 
pregnated with  cold,  tha^it  acquires  a  piercing  keen- 
nels,  which  it  retsins  in  its  progrefs  through  warmer 
climates :  and  is  not  entirely  mitigated  until  it  reach 
the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Over  all  tlie  contbicnt  of  North 
America,  a  north-wcfterly  wind  and  exceffivc  cold  arc 
fynonymous  terms.  Even  in  the  molt  fultry  weather, 
the  moment  that  the  wind  veers  lo  that  quarter,  its  pe- 
netrating inlluence  is  felt  in  a  tranfition  from  heat  to 
cold  no  lefs  violent  than  fudden.  To  this  powerful 
caufe  we  may  afcribe  the  extraordinary  dominion  of 
cold,  and  its  violent  inroads  into  the  fouthern  province? 
in  that  part  of  the  globe. 

"  Other  caufcs,  no  lefs  remarkable,  diminilh  the  ac- 
tive power  of  heat  in  thofe  parts  of  the  American  con- 
tinent which  lie  between  the  tropics.  In  all  that  por- 
tion of  the  glo'^c,  the  wind  blows  in  an  invariable  di- 
reclicn  from  eaft  to  well.  As  this  wind  holds  its  courfe 
acrols  the  ancient  continent,  it  arrives  at  the  countries 
which  ftretch  along  the  weilern  (hore  of  Africa,  inflam- 
ed with  all  the  fiery  particles  which  it  hath  coUefled 
from  the  Ailtry  plains  of  Afia,  and  the  burning  fands 
in  tV;e  African  deferts.  The  coaft  of  xlfrica  is  accord- 
A  ingly 
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America,  ingly  the  region  of  the  earth  which  feels  the  moft  fer- 
'"'^"v'-'*^  vent  htel,  and  15  expofed  to  the  unmitigated  ardour  of 
the  torrid  zone.  But  this  fame  wind,  which  brings  fuch 
»n  acceff.on  of  warmth  to  the  countries  lying  between 
the  river  of  Senegal  and  Caffraria,  traverfes  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean  before  it  reaches  the  American  fhore.  It  is 
cooled  in  its  pafiage  over  this  vaft  body  of  water  ;  and 
is  felt  as  a  refreihing  gale  along  the  coafts  of  Brafi!  and 
Gaiana,  rendering  thofe  countries,  though  amongfl  the 
ivanr.efl  in  America,  temperate,  when  compared  ^vith 
thofe  which  lie  oppoiite  to  them  in  Africa.  As  this 
wind  advances  in  its  courfe  acrofs  America,  it  meets 
with  imnicnre  plains  covered  with  impenetrable  forefts ; 
or  occupied  by  large  rivers,  marilies,  and  fiagnating  wa- 
ters, where  it  can  recover  no  confiderable  degree  of  heat. 
At  length  it  arrives  at  the  Andes,  which  run  from  north 
to  fouth  through  the  whole  continent.  In  pafling  over 
their  elevated  and  frozen  fummits,  it  is  fo  thoroughly 
cooled,  lliat  the  greater  part  of  the  countries  beyond 
fhem  hardly  feel  the  ardour  to  which  they  fcem  expcfed 
by  their  fituation.  In  the  other  provances  of  America, 
'rom  Terra  Firma  iveftvvard  to  the  Mexican  empire,  the 
heat  of  the  climate  is  tempered,  in  fome  places,  by  the 
elevation  of  the  land  above  the  fea  ;  in  others,  by  their 
extraordinary  humidity  ;  and  in  all,  by  the  enormous 
tnounlains  Icattered  over  this  traiEl.  The  iilands  of  A- 
merica  in  the  torrid  zone  are  either  fmall  or  mountain- 
ous, atrd  are  fanned  alternately  by  refreihing  fea  and 
land  breezes. 

"  Tlie  canfes  of  the  extraordinary  cold  towards  the 
fouthem  limits  of  America,  and  in  the  feas  beyond  it, 
cannot  be  alcertained  in  a  manner  equally  falisfying. 
It  was  long  fuppofed,  that  a  vart  continent,  diftinguilh- 
ed  by  the  name  of  Term  Jttijlralis  Incognila,  lay  be- 
tween the  fouthem  extremity  of  America  and  the  ant- 
arftic  pole.  The  fame  principles  which  account  for  the 
extraordinary  degree  of  cold  in  the  northern  regions  of 
America,  were  employed  in  order  to  explain  that  which 
is  felt  at  Cape  Horn  and  the  adjacent  countries.  The 
immenfe  extent  of  the  fouthern  continent,  and  the  ri- 
vers which  it  poured  into  the  ocean,  were  mentioned  and 
iidmitted  by  philofophers  as  caufes  fuihcient  to  occafion 
the  unufual  fenfation  of  cold,  and  the  ftill  more  uncom- 
TOort  appearances  of  frozen  feas  in  that  region  of  the 
globe.  But  the  imaginr.ry  continent  to  which  fuch  in- 
fluence was  afcfibed  having  been  feaiched  for  in  vain, 
and  the  fpace  which  it  was  fuppofed  to  occupy  having 
b«en  found  to  be  an  open  fea,  new  conjedlures  mull  be 
ftjrmcd  with  refpecl  to  the  caufes  of  u  temperature  of 
climate,  fo  extremely  different  from  that  v.hich  we  ex- 
perience in  countries  removed  at  the  fame  diliance  from 
the  oppofite  pole. 
Aid.  p.  451.  "  The  moft  obvious  andi  probable  caufe  of  this  fu- 
lOUAiii.  perior  degree  of  cold  towards  the  fouthcin  extremity 
of  America,  fccms  to  be  the  form  of  tl:e  continent 
there.  lis  breadth  gradually  decreafes  as  it  ftretches 
from  St  Antonio  "fouthwards ;  and  from  the  bay  of  St 
Julian  to  the  flraits  of  Magellan  its  dimenfions  arc  much 
contrafled.  On  the  eaft  and  weft  fides,  it  is  waflicd 
by  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  From  its  foiitli- 
ern  point,  it  is  probable  that  an  open  fea  ftrelchcs  to 
the  an'arflic  pole.  In  whichever  of  ihefe  dirct^ioi.S 
the  wind  blows,  it  is  cooled  before  it  approaches  the 
MagdlaiiTc  regions,  by  pafling  over  a  va(i  body  of  wa- 
ter j  nor  is  the  laud  there  of  fuch  extent,  that  it  can 
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recover  any  confiderable  degree  of  heat  in  its  prorrrefs  Arturica. 
over  it.  Thefe  circumftances  concur  in  rendering  the  ''*~\— "•' 
temperature  of  the  air  in  this  diilrift  of  America  more 
fimilar  to  that  of  an  infular,  than  to  that  of  a  continen- 
tal climate  ;  and  hinder  it  from  acquiiing  the  fame  de- 
gree of  fummer  heat  with  places  in  Europe  and  Ada, 
in  a  correfponding  northern  latitude.  The  north  vnnd 
is  the  only  one  that  reaches  this  part  of  America,  after 
blowing  over  a  great  continent.  But,  from  an  atteti- 
tive  lurvey  of  its  pofition,  this  will  be  found  to  have  a 
tendency  rather  to  diminifli  than  augment  the  degree 
of  heat.  The  fouthern  extremity  of  America  is  pro- 
perly the  termination  of  the  immenfe  ridge  of  the  An- 
des, which  ftretches  nearly  in  a  diredf  line  from  north 
fo  fouth,  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  continent. 
The  moft  fultry  regions  in  South  America,  Guiana, 
Brafil,  Paraguay,  and  Tucuman,  lie  many  degrees  to 
the  eaft  of  the  Magellanic  regions.  The  level  country 
of  Peru,  which  enjoys  the  tropical  heats,  is  fituated  con- 
ftderably  to  the  weft  of  them.  The  north  wind,  then, 
though  it  blows  over  land,  does  not  bring  to  the  fouth- 
ern extremity  of  America  an  increafe  of  heat  collefted 
in  its  paiTage  over  torrid  regions  ;  but,  before  it  arrives 
there,  it  mufl  have  fwept  along  the  fummits  of  the  An- 
des, and  become  impregnated  with  the  cold  of  that 
frozen  region." 

Another  particularity  in  the  climate  of  America,  isEstrcme 
its  exceflive  moifture  in  general.     In  fome   places,  in-moifiuie  of 
deed,  on  the  wertern   coaft,   rain  is  not  knoum  ;  but,  in'''^ '^™"'' 
all  oiher  parts,  the  moiftnefs  of  the  climate  is  as  re-^'"'^'" 
markable    as   the  cold.      The  forefts   wherewith   it  is 
everywhere  covered,  no  doubt,  partly  occafion  the  moif- 
ture of  its  climate ;  but  the  moft  prevalent  caiiie  is  the 
vart   quantity   of   water    in    the    Atlantic    and    Pacific 
oceans,  with   whicli  America  is  environed  on  all  fides. 
Hence  thofe  places  where  the  continent  is  narroweft  are 
dtluged  with  almoft  perpetual  rains,  accompanied  with 
violent  thunder  and  lightning,  by  which  fome  of  them, 
particularly  Porto  Bello,   are  rendered  in  a  manner  un- 
inhabitable. 


This  extreme  moifture  of  the  American  climate  is 
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produdive  of  much  larger  rivers  there  than  in  any  vers,  and 
other  part  of  the  world.  The  Danube,  the  Nile,  the^'^'^^'fi^^e 
Indus,  or  the  Ganges,  are  not  comparable  to  the  Mif-  '''''  '""'^^ 
fifljppi,  the  river  St  Lawrence,  or  that  of  the  Amazons  j^^uj 
nor  are  fuch  large  lakes  to  be  found  anywhere  as  thofe 
which  North  America  aftbrds.  To  the  fame  caufe  we 
are  alfo  parlly  to  afcribe  the  exceflive  luxuriance  of  all 
kinds  of  vegetables  in  almoin  all  parts  of  this  country. 
In  the  fouthcin  provinces,  where  the  moifture  of  the 
climate  i".  aided  1  y  ihc  warmth  of  the  fun,  the  woods 
aic  almoft  impervious,  and  the  furf;:ce  of  the  ground  is 
hid  from  tlie  eye,  under  a  thick  co^-ei-iflg  X)f  flirubs, 
herbs,  and  feeds.  In  the  northern  ptbvinces,  the  fo- 
refts are  not  encumbered  with  the  fame  luxuriance  of 
vegetation  ;  nevertlielefs,  ihty  afford  trees  much'  lar- 
ger of  their  kind  than  what  are  to  be  found  anywhere 
elfe.  ■    ;   ■'■    ■        , 

From  the  coldnefs  and  the  moifture  of  Atherica,  anMalirnitr 
extreme  malignity  of  climate  has  lieen  inforrerf,  and  til"  of  climate 
fcried  by  M.  de  Paw,  in  his  Reclrovfiti  PMof:l>/it^ues.'^^'}'f^y 
Hence,  acc<.'rdinff  to  his  hvpolhefis,  the  Irtiixlfn'tfs  and  irre- ".  .„„„^, 
gularil  V  oi  the  nobler  animals,  and'  thlt  Utt  and  enoi-ftious 
multiplication  of  reptiles  and  inftcts. 

But  the  fuppofed  ficallnefs  ai.d  Irfs  ferotity  of  the 
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America  American  aniinals,  llic  abb6  Clavigero  o'pferve.i,  in- 
(tcad  of  tho  mulignity,  demonftrale  the  miUlnfrs  and 
bounty  of  the  clime,  if  wc  give  credit  to  Buil'on,  at 
whofe  fountain  M.  dc  Paw  has  drank,  and  of  ivholc 
tcllimony  he  has  availed  hlmlelf  ajjainit  Don  Pcinclty  : 
liufton,  uho  in  many  places  of  his  Natural  Hillory 
produces  the  fmallncfs  of  the  American  animal-s  as  a 
certain  argument  of  the  malignity  of  the  climate  of 
America,  in  treating  afterwards  ot  lavage  animaU,  in 
torn.  ii.  Ipeaks  thus :  "  As  all  things,  even  the  moll 
free  creatures,  are  t'uhjccl  to  natural  laws,  and  animals 
as  well  as  men  are  fabjettcd  to  the  inliucnce  of  climate 
and  Ibil,  it  appears  that  \ht  fame  caufcs  which  have 
civilized  and  polilhed  tiic  human  lpei,ies  in  our  climates, 
may  have  likewili;  produced  fimilar  effefts  upon  oilier 
fpecies.  I'he  ivolf,  which  is  perhaps  the  fiercelt  of  all 
the  (juadrupcds  of  the  temperate  zone,  is,  however,  in- 
comparably lels  terrible  than  the  tiger,  the  lion,  and 
the  panther,  of  the  torrid  ione,  and  the  white  bear  and 
hyena  of  the  frigid  zone.  In  America,  where  the  air 
and  the  earth  are  more  mild  than  thole  of  Africa,  the 
tiger,  the  lion,  and  the  panther,  are  not  terrible  but  in 
the  name.  They  have  degenerated,  if  fiercencfs,  join- 
ed to  cruelty,  made  their  nature  ;  or,  to  fpeak  more 
properly,  they  have  only  luflfered  the  influence  of  the 
climate  ;  under  a  milder  Iky,  their  nature  alio  has  be- 
come more  mild.  From  climes  which  are  immoderate 
in  their  temperature,  are  obtained  drugs,  perfumes, 
polfons,  and  all  thofe  plants  whofe  qualities  are  flrong. 
The  temperate  earth,  on  the  contrary,  produces  only 
things  which  are  temperate ;  the  mildeft  herbs,  the  moil 
wholcfome  pulfe,  the  fweeteft  fruits,  the  moll  quiet 
animals,  and  the  mull  humane  men,  are  the  natives  of 
this  happy  clime.  As  the  earth  makes  the  plants,  the 
earth  and  plants  make  animals  ;  the  earth,  the  plants, 
and  the  animals,  make  man.  The  phyfical  (jualilies  of 
man,  and  the  animals  which  feed  on  other  animals,  de- 
pend, though  more  remotely,  on  the  fame  caufes  which 
influence  their  difpofitions  and  cuftoms.  This  is  the 
greateft  proof  and  dcmonftration,  that  in  temperate 
climes  every  thing  becomes  temperate,  and  that  in  in- 
temperate climes  every  thing  is  exccflive ;  and  that  fire 
and  form,  which  appear  fi.xed  and  determinate  qualities, 
depend,  notvvilhllanding,  like  the  relative  qualities,  on 
the  influence  of  climate.  The  fize  of  our  quadrupeds 
cannot  be  compared  with  that  of  the  elephant,  the  rhi- 
noceros, or  fca-horfc.  The  largeft  of  our  birds  arc  but 
fmall,  if  compared  with  the  ollrich,  the  condore,  and 
cafoare?''  So  far  M.  BufFon,  whofe  text  we  have  co- 
pied, becaufe  it  is  contiary  to  what  M.  de  Paw  writes 
•ngainft  the  climate  of  America,  and  to  Buffon  himfelf 
in  many  other  places. 

If  the  large  and  fierce  animals  are  natives  of  Intem- 
perate chmes,  and  fmall  and  tranquil  animals  of  tem- 
perate climes,  as  M.  Buffon-  has  here  efiabliflied ;  if 
mildnefs  of  climate  influences  the  difpofuion  and  culloms 
of.animals,  M.  de  Paw  doesnot  well  deduce  the  m.ilip-- 
nity  of  the  climate  of  America  from  the  fmaller  fize 
and  lefs  f.ercenefs  of  its  animals  ;  'he  ought  rather  to 
have  deduced  the  gentlenefs  and-Avectnefs  of  its  climate 
from  this  antecedent,  -ff,  pji  the  contrary^  the  imaller 
fi-.de  and  lefs  fiercenefs  of  the  Araerican  animals,  with 
relpcft  to  thofe  of  the  old  continent,  are  a  proof  of 
their  degenfrary,  arifmg  from  the  malignity  of  the 
clime,  as  M.  de  Paw  would  rhavc'iP,-i<rc  oOght  in  like 


manner  to  argue  the  malignity  of  the  climate  of  Eu-  Amenra. 
rope  from  the  fmaller  li/.e  and  lefs  fiercenefif  of  its  ani-  ' 
main,  coroj'arcd  with  iholc  ot  Africa.  If  a  philofo- 
phcr  of  the  country  of  Guinea  fliould  undertake  a  work 
in  imitation  of  iVI.  dc  Paw,  with  this  title,  Reclterchct 
PJiilofipliir/tiet  fur  les  Euroi>i<ens,  he  might  avail  him- 
left  of  the  fame  argument  which  M.  de  I'aw  ufts,  to 
dcmonllrate  the  malignity  of  the  climate  of  Europe, 
and  the  advantages  of  that  of  Africa.  The  climate 
of  Europe,  he  would  fay,  is  very  unfavourable  to  the 
produiition  of  quadrupeds,  which  are  found  incompara- 
bly fmaller  and  more  cowardly  than  ours.  What  aie 
the  horfc  and  the  ox,  the  largell  of  its  animals,  compa- 
red with  our  elephants,  our  rhinocerofcs,  our  fea-horfes, 
and  our  camels  ?  What  are  its  lizards,  cither  In  fize  or 
intrepidity,  compared  v\iili  our  crocodiles  ?  its  ivolves, 
its  bears,  the  raoft  dreadful  of  its  wild  bealls,  when  bc- 
fide  our  lions  and  tigers  ?  Its  eagles,  its  vultures,  and 
cranes,  if  compared  with  our  oftriches,  appear  only  like 
hens,  8 

As  to  the  enormous  fize  and  prodigious  multiplies- America 
lion  of  the  infefts  and  other  little  no/iious  animals,"'^'!.™'' 
"  The  furface  of  the  earlh  (fays  M.  de  Paw^\  :!lfefted  i^an  oilif t 
by  putrefaclion,  was  overrun  with  lizards,  ferpents,  rep-ccnntriei 
tiles,  and  inl'efls,  monftrous  for  fize,  and  the  aclivity  of*"''  '"- 
their  poifon,  which  they  drew  from  the  copious  juices''^  .. 
of  this  uncultivated  foil,  that  was  corrupted  and  aban-pj,:.^.;, 
doncd  to  itfelf,  where  ihc  nutritive  juice  became  {!iarp, 
like  the  milk  in  the  breaft  of  animals  which  do  not 
exercife  the  virtue  of  propagation.  Caterpillars,  crabs, 
butterflies,  beetles,  fpiders,  frogs,  and  toads,  were,  for 
the  mod  part,  of  an  enormous  corpulence  in  the  fpe- 
cies, and  multiplied  beyond  what  can  be  imagined. 
Patiama  is  infefted  with  ferpent?,  Carthsgena  witli 
clouds  of  enormous  bats,  Porto  Bello  with  toads,  Suri- 
nam witlr  iakerlacas,  or  cucarac/ias,  Guadaloupe,  and. 
the  other  colonies  of  the  iflands,  with  beetles,  Q^uito 
with  nigiia.s  or  chegoes,  and  Lima  with  lice  and  bugs. 
The  ancient  kings  of  Mexico,  and  the  emperors  o. 
Peru,  found  no  other  means  of  ridding  their  fubjeCf. 
of  thofe  infefls  which  fed  upon  them,  than  the  impo- 
fition  of  an  annual  tribute  of  a  certain  quantity  of  lice. 
Ferdinand  Cortes  found  bags  full  of  them  in  the  palace 
of  Montezuma."  But  this  argument,  exaggerated  as 
it  is,  proves  nothing  a^ainft  the  climate  of  Ameri'.  = 
in  general,  much  lefs  againft  that  of  iVresico.  There 
being  fome  lands  in  America,  in  which,  on  account  ci 
their  heat,  humidity,  or  want  of  inhabitants,  large 
infects  are  found,  and  excefTively  multiplied,  will 
prove  at  moft,  that  in  fome  places  the  fenace  of  t!:c 
earth  is  infecled,  as  he  fays,  with  putre.^aftion  ;  b-jf 
not  that  the  foil  of  Mexico,  or  that  of  all  America,  is 
llinking,  uncultivated,  vitiated,  and  abandoned  to  it- 
felf. If  fuch  a  dednclion  were  jufl,  M.  de  Paw  might 
alflj  fay,  that  the  foil  of  the  old  continent  is  barren, 
and  flinks  ;  as  in  many  countries  of  it  there  are  prodi- 
gious multilutles  of  monflroiis  infecls,  noxious  reptiles, 
and  vile  animals,  as  in  the  Philippine  illes,  in  many  of 
thofe  of  the  Lidian  archipelago,  in  feveral  countries  of 
the  foalh  of  Afia,  in  many  of  Africa,  and  even  in  fume 
of  Europe,  The  Philippine  ifles  are  infell«d  with 
enormous  ants  and  ir.onllrous  butterflies,  Japan  v.-itli 
fcorpions.  the  fouth  of  Afia  and  Africa  with  ferpents, 
JEgypt  with  afps,  Guinea  and  Ethiopia  with  armies 
«l-aiits,  Holload  witii  field  rats,  Ukrania  with  toads, 
A  2  as 
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Apj{jc^>  Zfr.M,  4?.  IRajp,  hin^feif  affirms  j  in;  Italy,,  the  Caiift^ 
—J>  ."-•'- pagnp  di  Roma  (aitiiough  peopled  for  fo  many  agea) 
vith  vipers,  Calabria  with  tararitulas,  the  fliorts  of 
tbe  Adiiatic  fca  with  cloads  of  gnats  j  and  even  in 
France,  tte  population  of  which  is  fo  great  and  fo  an- 
cifot,  vvhois  lands  arc  fo  well  cullivaied,  and  whofe 
cliojp.te  is-fo  celebrated  by  the  French,  there  appeared, 
ELfewyears^  ago,  according  to  M.  Buffon,  a  new  fpe- 
cies  of  iield  mice,  larger  than  the  common  kind,  called 
hy  him  Jurmoiots^  ivhich  have  multiplied  exceedingly, 
to  the  great  damage  of  the  fields.  M.  Bazin,  in  his 
Compendium  of  the  Hiftory  of  Infei5Js,  numbers  77 
ipecies  of  bugs  vvhich  are  all  found  ia  Paris  and  its 
neighbourhood.  That  large  capita!,  as  M.  Bomare 
fays,  fwarrcs  v.ith  thofe  difguftful  infeds.  It  is  true, 
that  there  are  places  in  America,  where  the  multitudes 
of  infects  and  filthy  vermine  make  life  irkfome  j  but 
we  do  not  know  that  they  have  arrived  to  luch  excefs 
of  muldplicalion  as  to  depopulate  any  place  j  at  leall 
there  cannot  be  fo  many  examples  produced  of  this 
caufe  of  depopulation  in  the  new  as  in  the  old  conti- 
nent, which  are  attefted  by  Theophraftus,  Varro,  Pli- 
ny, and  other  authors.  The  frogs  depopulated  one 
plac*  in  Gaul,  and  the  locufts  another  in  Africa. 
One  of  the  Cycladcs  w^as  depopulated  by  mice  ;  Ami- 
clas,  near  to  Taracina,  by  ferpents  •,  another  place, 
near  to  Ethiopia,  by  fcorpions  and  poilonous  ants  ;  and 
another  by  Icolopendras ;  and  not  fo  diflant  from  our 
own  times,  the  Mauritius  was  going  to  have  been  aban- 
doned on  account  of  the  extraordinary  multiplication 
of  rats,  as  we  can  remember  to  have  read  in  a  French 
author. 

With  refpeft  to  the  fize  of  the  infefts,  reptile*,  and 
fuch  animals,  M.  de  Paw  makes  ufe  of  the  teflimony 
of  M.  Duraont,  who,  in  his  Memoirs  on  Louifiana, 
lays,  that  the  frogs  are  fo  large  there  that  they  weigh 
37  French  pounds,  and  their  horrid  croaking  imitates 
the  bellowir.g  of  cows.  But  M.  de  Paw  himfelf  fays 
(in  his  anfwer  to  Don  Pernetty,  cap.  17.),  that  all 
thofe  who  have  written  about  Louifiana,  from  Hene- 
pin,  Lc  Cierc,  and  Cav.  Tonti,  to  Dumont,  have  con- 
tradifled  each  other,  fometiraes  on  one  and  fomelimes 
on  another  fubjecl.  In  fadl,  neither  in  the  old  or  the 
new  continent  are  there  frogs  of  37  pounds  in  weigiit ; 
but  there  are  ia  Afia  and  Africa,  ferpents,  butlertlies, 
ants,  and  other  animals,  of  fuch  monilrous  fize,  that 
they  exceed  all  thofe  which  have  been  difcovered  in 
the  new  world.  We  know  very  well,  that  fome  A- 
roerican  Lillorians  fay,  that  a  certain  gigantic  fpecies 
of  ferpents  is  to  be  found  in  the  woods,  which  attraft 
men  with  their  breath,  and  fwallow  them  up  j  but  we 
know  alfo,  that  fevcral  liillorians  both  ancient  and 
modern,  report  the  fame  thing  of  the  ferpents  of  Afia, 
and  even  foraething  more.  Megafthenes,  cited  by 
Pliny,  faid,  that  there  were  ferpents  found  in  Afia,  fo 
large,  that  they  fwallowed  entire  flags  and  bulls.  Me- 
trodoriis,  cited  by  the  fame  author,  alHrms,  that  in  Afia 
there  were  ferpents  which,  by  their  breath,  attrafted 
birds,  however  high  they  were,  or  quick  their  flight. 
Among  the  moderns,  Geraclli,  in  vol.  v.  of  his  Tour 
of  the  World,  wlicn  he  treats  of  the  animnls  of  the 
Philippine  ifles,  fpeaks  thus :  "  There  are  ferpents  in 
thefe  iflands  of  immoderate  fize  ;  there  is  one  called 
ihilin,  very  long,  which  fufpendiiig  itfelf  by  the  tail 
£com  tbe  trunk  of  a  tree,  waits  till  flags,    bears,  and 
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alfo.roen  pafs  hy,;;Jn  order    to   attract   them    with  jts  Aaiceip*. 
breach,    and    devour    them   at    onoe,  entirely:",  from '  '     v        ' 
whence  it  is  evident,  that   this  very  ancient  iiible  Las 
been  common  to  both  continents. 

Further,  it  may  be  aiked,  In  what  country  of  Ame- 
rica could  M.  de  Paw  find  ants  to  equal  thofe  of  the, 
Philippine  iflands,  called  fuium,  refpetting  wiiich  Her- 
nandez afhrras,  that  there  were  fix  fingers  breadth  m 
length  and  one  in  breadth?  Who  has  ever  laeii  in 
America  butterflies  fo  large  as  thofe  of.  Boutbop,  Ter- 
nate,  the  Philippine  iflcs,  and  all  the  Indian  archipe- 
lago ?  The  largelt  bat  of  America  (native  of  hot  ihady 
countries),  which  is  that  called  by  Butfon  vampire,  is, 
according  to  him,  of  the  fize  of  a  pigeon.  La  rou- 
getie,  one  of  the  ipecies  of  Afia,  is  as  large  as  a  raven  j 
and  the  roufette,  another  fpecies  of  Afia,  is  as  big  as  a 
large  hen.  Its  wings,  when  extended,  meafure  from 
tip  to  tip  three  Parifian  feet,  and  according  to  Ge- 
melli,  who  meafured  it  in  the  Philippine  iiles,  fix 
palms.  M.  Buflibn  acknowledges  the  excefs  in  fize  of 
the  Afiatic  bat  over  the  American  Ipecies,  but  denies 
it  as  to  number.  Gtmelli  fays,  that  thofe  of  the  illand 
of  Luzon  were  fo  numerous  that  they  darkened  the  air, 
and  that  the  noile  which  they  made  with  their  teeth, 
in  eating  the  fruits  of  the  woods,  was  heard  at  the  dil- 
tance  of  two  miles.  M.  de  Paw  fays,  in  talking  of 
ferpents,  "  It  cannot  be  affirmed  that  the  new  world 
has  thown  any  ferpents  larger  than  thofe  which  Mr  A- 
danfon  faw  in  the  deferts  of  Africa."  The  greateft 
ferpent  found  in  Mexico,  after  a  diligent  fearch  made 
by  Hernandez,  was  iS  feet  long  ;  but  this  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  Moluccas,  which  Bomare 
fays  is  3  3  feet  in  length :  nor  with  the  anacondaja  of  Cey- 
Ion,  which  the  fame  author  fays  is  more  than  ■^■^  feet 
long  5  nor  with  others  of  Afia  and  Africa  mentioned  by 
the  lame  author.  Laftly,  The  argument  drawn  from  the 
multitude  and  fize  of  the  American  infefls  is  fully  as 
weighty  as  the  argument  drawn  from  the  fmallnefs  and 
fcaicity  of  quadrupeds,  and  both  deleft  the  fame  igno- 
rance, or  rather  the  fame  voluntary  and  lludied  forget- 
fulnefs,  of  the  things  of  the  old  continent. 

With  refpeft  to  what  M.  de  Paw  has  faid  of  the  tri- 
bute of  lice  in  Mexico,  in  that  as  well  as  in  many  other 
things  he  difcovers  his  ridiculous  credulity.  It  is  true 
that  Cortes  found  bags  of  lice  in  the  magazines  of  the 
palace  of  King  Axajacatil.  It  is  alfo  true,  that  Mon- 
tezuma impofed  fuch  a  tribute,  not  on  all  his  fubjefts, 
however,  but  only  on  thofe  who  were  beggars ;  not  on 
account  of  the  extraordinary  multitude  of  thofe  in- 
fects, as  M.  de  Paw  affirms,  but  becaufe  Montezuma, 
who  could  not  fuffer  idlenefs  in  his  fubjefts,  refolved 
that  that  miftrable  fet  of  people,  who  could  not  la- 
bour, fliould  at  lead  be  occupied  in  loufing  themfelves. 
This  was  the  true  reafon  of  fuch  an  extravagant  tri- 
bute, as  Torquemada,  Belancourt,  and  other  hifloriafts 
relate  j  and  nobody  ever  before  thought  of  that  which 
M.  de  Paw  affirms,  merely  becaufe  it  fuited  his  prepof- 
terous  fyllem.  Thofe  difgufling  infefts  pofiibly  abound 
as  much  in  the  hair  and  clothes  of  American  beggars  as 
of  any  poor  and  ujicleanly  low  people  in  the  world  ;  but 
there  is  not  a  doubt,  that  if  any  fovereign  of  Europe 
was  to  exaft  fuch  a  tribute  from  the  poor  in  liis  doini- 
nions,  not  only  bags,  but  great  vejTcls,  mighi  be  filled 
with  them.  ,;. 

At  the  time  America  was  difcovered,  it  was  found 

inhabited 
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Amerioi    InhaUted  by  a  race   c(  men  no  left  different  from  thofe 
*—v—' in  the  other  parts  of  tile  world,  than   (he  climate  and 
9     .    natural  proUuitiofis  of  this  continent  are  dilFcrent  from 
rrr.non.it' thole  of  Kurope,  Afia,  or  Africa.     One  picat  i,wculi-,iri- 
the'niitivc.ty  ill  the  native  Americans  is   their   colour,   and   the 
identity  of  it  lhrou;;hout  the  whole  extent  of  the  coii- 
tinenl.     In  Europe  and   Afia,  the  people  who  inhabit 
the  northern  countries  are  of  a   fitirer  complexion  than 
thofo  *ho  dwell  more  to  the  foulhw  ard.     In  the  tor- 
rid ion*,  both  in  Africa  and  Afia,  the  natives  are  en- 
tirely black,   or  the  next  thing  to  it.     This,  however, 
jnuft  bfc  nnderllood  with  fome  limitation.     The  people 
of  Lqtland,  who   inhabit   tlie   moll    northerly   part   of 
Europe,  are  by  no  means  fo  fsir   a?  the  inhabitants  -of 
Britain;  nor  are  the  1'artars  fo  fair  as  the  inhabilar.ts 
of  Europe  who  he  under  the  fume  parallels  of  latitude. 
Neverthelefs,   a  Laplander  is  fair  when  compared  with 
an  AbylVmian,  and  a  Tartar,  if  compared  with  a  native 
of  the  Molucca  illands.     In   America,  this  dillinftion 
of  colour  was  not  to  be  found.     In  the  torrid  r-onc  there 
were  no  negroes,  and  in  the  temperate  and  frigid  zones 
there  were  no  white  people.  All  of  them  were  of  a  kind 
of  red  copper  colour,  which  Mr  Forller  obfervcd,  in  the 
Pefferays  of  Terra  del  Fucgo,  to  have  fomething  of  a 
glofs  refembhng  that  metal.     It  doth  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  this  matter  hath  ever  been  inquired  into  with 
fuffieient  accuracy.     The  inhabitants  of  the  inland  parts 
of  South  America,   where  the  continent  is  widcll,   and 
confcquently  the  influence  of  the  fun  the  moll  power- 
ful, have  never  been   compared   with    thofe   of  Cana- 
da, or  more  northerly  parts,  at  leall  by  any  perfun  of 
credit.     Yet  this  ought  to  have  been   done,   and  that 
in  many  inrtances   too,   before  it  could  be  affertcd   fo 
jiofilively  as  moll  authors  do,   that  there  is  not  the  lead: 
difference  of  complexion  among  the  natives  of  America. 
Indeed,   lb  many  fyrteras  have  been  formed  concerning 
llicm,   tiiat  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  true  know- 
ledge of  the  moft  fimple  fafts.     If  we  may  believe  tiie 
Abbe  Rnvnal,   the  Californians  are  fwarthier  than   the 
Mexicans ;  and  fo  pofilive  is  he  in  his  opinion,  that   he 
gives  a  reafon  for  it.     "  This  difference  of  colour,"  lays 
he,  "  proves,  that  the  civilized  life  of  fociety  fubverts, 
or  totally  changes,   the  order  and  laws  of  nature,  fince 
we  find,  under  the  temperate  zone,  a  favage  people  that 
are  blacker  than  the  civilized  nations  of  the  torrid  zone." 
— On  the  other  hand,   Dr  Robertfon  claffes  all  the  in- 
halutants  of  SpaniPn  America  together  with  regard  to 
colour,  whether  thev  are  civilized  or  uncivilized  ;  and 
when  he  fpeaks  of  California,  takes  no  notice  of  any 
peculiarity  in  their  colour  more  than  others.     The  ge- 
neral appearance  of  the  indigenous  Americans  in  vari- 
ous diftrii51s   is  thus  defcwbed  by  the  Chevalier  Pinto  : 
"  'J'hey  are  all  of  a  copper  colour,  with  fome  diverfity 
of  fhade,  not  in  proportion   to  their  dillance  from  the 
equator,  but   according  to  the  degree  of  elevation   of 
the   territory  in  which  they  refide.     Thofe  who  live  in 
a  high  cbuntrv  are  fairer  than  thofe  in  the  marfliy  low 
lands  on  the  coaft.     Their  face  is  round  ;  farther  re- 
moved, perhaps,   than  that  of  any  people  from  an  oval 
Ihape.     Their  forehead  is  fmall ;  the  extremity  of  their 
ears  far  from  the  face  •,  their  lips  thick  ;  their  nofe  llat ; 
their  eyes  black,  or  of  a  chefnut  colour,   fmall,   but  ca- 
pable of  difceming  obiefts  at  a  great  dlftance.     Their 
hair  is  ahvavs  thick  and  (leek,  and  without  any  ten- 
dency to  curl.     At  the  firft  afpeft,  a  South  American 
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appears  to  be  mild  and  innocent :  but,  6n  a  teore  affW-  Amtrlf*;  , 
live  view,  one  difcovers  in  ,hi8  countenance  fcriwthing  '""^ 
\vild,  dillrunful,  and  lullcn."  Uon'lj'.loi's 

'Jhe  tvUowiiig  account   of  the  native  Americans  iSi.rtount. 
given    hy  Don  Antonio    Ulloa,   in  a  work  entitled   Me- 
rnoirc!  \^hil(tJofihiqve^,  Hiflorir/uis,  el  fhjt'njues,  concern- 
ant  la  deccuveric  tie  f  /Jmeritfite,  lately  put>li(l?ed. 

'J"he  American  Ividians  are  natUfHlly  of  a  colour  bor- 
dering upon  red.  Their  frequent  expofure  to  the  fuh 
and  wind  changes  it  to  ihdr  ordinary  dulky  hue.  The 
temperature  of  the  air  appears  to  have  little  or  no  in- 
fluence in  this  refpett.  'I'liere  is  no  perceptible  difference 
in  complexion  between  the  inhabitants  of  tlic  high  and 
thole  of  the  low  parts  of  Peru  ;  yet  the  climates  arc  of 
extreme  difference.  Nay,  the  Indians  who  live  as  far 
as  40  degrees  and  upwards  fouth  or  noith  of  the  equa- 
tor, are  not  to  be  dillinguifhcd,  in  point  of  colour,  from 
thofe  immediately  under  it. 

There  is  alfo  a  general  conformation  of  features  anil' 
perlbn,  which  more  or  lefs  eharaflcrizes  them  all. 
Their  chief  dillinffions,  in  thefe  refpecSs,  are  a  fmall 
forehead,  partly  covered  with  hair  to  the  eyebrows,  little 
eyes  ;  the  nol'e  thin,  pointed,  and  bent  towards  the  up- 
per lip  ;  a  broad  face  ;  large  cMr'  ;  black,  thick,  and 
lank  hair  •,  the  legs  well  formed,  the  feet  fmall,  the  bo- 
dy thick  and  mulcular  ;  little  or  no  beard  on  the  face, 
and  that  little  never  extending  beyond  a  fmall  part  of 
the  chin  and  upper  lip.  It  may  eai'ly  be  fuppoltd  tUat 
this  general  defcription  cannot  apply,  in  all  its  p.irts,  to 
every  individual  ;  but  all  of  them  partake  fo  much  of 
it,  that  they  may  be  ealily  diflinguill.ed  even  from  the 
mulattoes,  who  come  nearcft  to  them  in  poiiit  of  co- 
lour. 

The  refemblance  among  all  the  American  tribes  is 
not  lefs  remarkable  in  refi  eft  to  their  genius,  charafler, 
manners,  and  particular  culloms.  The  moft  diftant 
tribes  are,  in  thefc  refpefts,  as  fimilar  as  though  they 
formed  but  one  nation. 

All  the  Indian  nations  have  a  peculiar  plcafure  ia 
painting  their  bodies  af  a  red  colour,  with  a  certain  fpe- 
cies  of  earth.  The  mine  of  Guan^avelica  was  former- 
ly of  no  other  ufe  than  to  fupply  them  with  this  ma- 
terial for  dyeing  their  bodies  ;  and  the  cinnabar  ex- 
trafted  from  it  was  applied  entirely  to  this  purpofc. 
The  tribes  in  Louifiana  and  Canada  have  the  fame  paf- 
fion  ;  hence  minium  is  the  commodity  raoft  in  demand 
there. 

It  may  feem  fingular  that  thefe  nations,  whofe  na- 
tural colour  is  red,  fliould  affeft  the  fame  colour  as  an 
artificial  ornament.  But  it  may  be  obferved,  that  they 
do  nothing  in  this  refpeft  but  what  correfponds  to  the 
praftice  of  Europeans,  who  alfo  ftudy  to  heighten  and 
difplay  to  advantage  the  natural  red  and  white  of  their 
complexions.  The  Indians  of  Peru  hare  now  indeed 
abandoned  the  cuftom  of  painting  their  bodies  :  but  it 
was  common  among  them  before  they  were  conquered 
by  the  Spaniards;  and  it  ftill  remains  the  cuftom  of  all' 
thofe  tribes  who  have  preferved  their  liberty.  Th^  nor- 
thern nations  of  America,  befides  the  red  colour  which 
is  predominant,  employ  altb-  black,  white,  blue,  and 
green,  in  painting  their  bodies.  u 

The  adjuftntient  of  thefe  colours  is  a  matter  of  asT^Bcu'.iari- 
great  confideration  with  the  Indians  of  Louifiana  and*'"'""- 
the  vaft  regions  extending  to  the  north,  as  the  o^na- ^^^J|J  ^"^ 
ments  of  drefs  among  the  moft  polilbed  nations.     Thfrjjrji^ 

bulinsfs 
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America,  bufinefs  itfelf  ibey  call  ma£Iacher,  and  they  do  not  fail 
^°~"v— ^  to  apply  all  their  talents  and  afllduity  to  accomplilli  it 
in  the  moft  finilTied  manner.  No  lady  of  the  greatclt 
falliion  ever  confulted  her  mirror  with  more  anxiety, 
than  the  Indians  do  while  painting  their  bodies.  The 
colours  are  applied  with  the  ntmoft  accuracy  and  ad- 
drels.  Upon  the  eyelids,  precifely  at  the  root  of  the 
eyelafhes,  they  draw  two  lines  as  fine  as  the  fmalleil 
thread  ;  the  fame  upon  the  lips,  the  openings  of  the 
rioftrils,  the  eyebrows,  and  the  ears  ;  of  which  laft  they 
eV-en  follow  all  the  inflexions  and  finuofilies.  As  to 
the  reft  of  the  face,  they  diftribute  various  figures,  in 
all  which  the  red  predominates,  and  the  other  colours 
are  afforted  fo  as  to  throv.-  it  out  to  the  beft  advantage. 
The  neck  alfo  receives  Its  proper  ornament  ;  a  thicii 
coat  of  vermilion  commonly  diflinguilhes  the  cheeks. 
Five  or  fix  hours  are  requifite  for  accomplilliing  all  this 
with  the  nicety  which  they  affeift.  As  their  firfl;  attempts 
do  not  always  fucceed  to  their  wilh,  they  efiace  them, 
and  begin  anew  upon  a  better  plan.  No  coquette  is 
more  faftidious  in  her  choice  of  ornament,  none  more 
ram  when  the  important  adjullment  is  finidied.  Their 
delight  and  felf-fatisfa£lion  are  then  fo  great,  that  the 
mirror  is  hardly  ever  laid  down.  An  Indian  maBached 
to  his  mind  is  the  vaineft  of  all  the  human  fpecies.  The 
other  parts  of  the  body  are  left  in  their  natural  ftate, 
and,  excepting  what  is  called  a  cachecul,  they  go  entirely 
naked. 

Such  of  them  as  have  made  themfelves  eminent  for 
bravery,  or  other  qualifications,  are  diftlnguifhed  by 
figures  painted  on  their  bodies.  They  introduce  the 
colours  by  making  punftures  on  their  £kin,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  furface  which  this  ornament  covers  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  exploits  they  have  performed.  Some 
paint  only  their  arms,  others  both  their  arms  and  legs, 
others  again  their  thighs ;  while  thoie  who  have  attain- 
ed the  liiramit  of  warlike  renown,  have  their  bodies 
painted  from  the  waift  upwards.  This  is  the  heraldry 
of  the  Indians  ;  the  devices  of  which  are  probably  more 
exaftly  adjufted  to  the  merits  of  the  perfons  who  bear 
them  tlian  thofe  of  more  civilized  countries. 

Befides  thefe  ornaments,  the  warriors  alfo  carry  plumes 
of  feathers  on  their  heads,  their  arms,  and  ancles.  Thefe 
likewife  are  tokens  of  valour,  and  none  but  fuch  as  have 
been  thus  diftinguilhcd  may  wear  them. 

The  propenfity  to  indolence  is  equal  among  all  the 
tribes  of  Indians,  civilized  or  favage.  The  only  em- 
ployment of  thofe  who  have  prcferved  their  independence 
is  hunting  and  fidiing.  In  fome  diftrifls  the  women  ex- 
ercife  a  little  agriculture  In  raifint;  Indian  corn  and 
pompions,  of  which  they  form  a  fpecies  of  aliment  by 
bruifing  them  together :  they  alfo  prepare  the  ordi- 
nary beverage  in  ufe  among  them,  taking  care,  at  the 
fame  time,  of  the  children,  of  whom  the  fathers  take  no 
charge. 

The  fem.ile  Indians  of  all  the  conquered  regions  of 
South  America  prafllfe  what  is  called  the  urcu  (a  word 
^vhicl-  among  them  fignifies  elevation^.  It  confills  in 
throwing  forward  the  hair  from  the  crown  of  the  head 
upon  the  brow,  and  cutting  it  round  from  the  ears  to 
above  the  eye  ;  fo  that  the  forehead  and  eyebrows  are 
entirely  covered.  The  fame  cuftom  takes  place  in  the 
northern  countr(e«.  The  female  inhabitants  of  both 
regions  tie  the  reft  of  their   hair    behind,   fo  eXaflly 

in  the  fiune  fafhiofi,  that  it  mfght  be  fuppofcd  the  cf- 

'   '.'.     trrr,     v.  -    I    -J"!     ■ 'Tij    ti'l.i   t>i.   '      ,  '• 
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fe£l  of  mutual   imitation.     This,   however,  being  im-   America, 
poflible,    from   the  vafl  diftance    that   feparates   thera,  ^"""V"-^ 
is  thought  to  countenance   the  fuppofition  of  the  whole 
of  America  being   oilglnally   planted  with  one  race  of 
people. 

This  cuRom  does  not  take  place  among  the  males. 
Thofe  of  the  higher  parts  of  Peru  wear  long  and  flow- 
ing hair,  which  they  leckon  a  great  ornament.  In  the 
lower  parts  of  the  fame  country  they  cut  it  fliort,  on 
account  ®f  the  heat  of  the  climate  ;  a  circumiiance  in. 
which  they  imitate  the  Spanlaids.  The  inhabitants  of 
Louifiana  pluck  out  their  hair  by  the  roots  from  the 
crown  of  the  head  forwards,  in  order  to  obtain  a  large 
forehead,  otherwiie  denied  them  by  nature.  The  reft  of 
their  hair  they  cut  as  fliort  as  poffible,  to  prevent  their 
enemies  from  feizing  them  by  it  in  battle,  and  alfo  to 
prevent  them  fiom  eafily  getting  their  fcalp,  (hould 
they  fall  into  their  hands  as  prifoners.  u 

The  whole  race  of  American  Indians  Is  dlillnguiflied  Remark- 
by  thicknefs  of  Ikin  and  hardnefs  of  fibres  :  circumllances  ji'^'!^  inf<n. 
which  probably  contribute  to  that  infenfibility  to  bodily  '  .' '  ^  ° 
pain  for  which  they  are_  remarkable.  An  inftance  of 
this  infenfibility  occurred  in  an  Indian  who  was  under 
the  neceflity  of  fubmitting  to  be  cut  for  the  ftone.  This 
operation,  in  ordinary  cafes,  feldom  lafts  above  four  or 
five  minutes.  Unfavourable  circumftances  in  his  cafe 
prolonged  it  to  the  uncommon  period  of  27  minutes. 
Yet  all  this  time  the  patient  gave  no  tokens  of  the  ex- 
treme pain  commonly  attending  this  operation  :  he  com- 
plained only  as  a  perfon  does  who  feels  fome  flight  un- 
eafinefs.  At  lafl  the  ftone  was  extrafted.  Two  days 
after,  he  expreifed'a  defire  for  food,  and  on  the  eighth 
day  from  the  operation,  he  quitted  his  bed,  free  from 
pain,  although  the  wound  was  not  yet  thoroughly 
clofed.  The  fame  want  of  fcnfibility  is  obferved  in 
cafes  of  fraclures,  wounds,  and  other  accidents  of  a  fimi- 
lar  nature.  In  all  thefe  cafes  their  cure  is  eafily  eifeft- 
ed,  and  tliey  fcem  to  fuffer  lefs  prefent  pain  than  any 
other  race  of  men.  The  fkulls  that  have  been  taken  up 
in  their  ancient  burying-grounds  are  of  a  greater  thick- 
nefs than  that  bone  is  commonly  found,  being  from 
fix  to  fevcn  lines  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  fupei fides. 
The  fame  is  remarked  as  to  the  thicknefs  of  their 
Ikins. 

It  Is  natural  to  infer  from  hence,   that  their  compara- 
tive infenfibility  to  pain  is  owing  to  a  coarfer  and  Ilronger 
organization  than  that  of  other  nations.     The  eafe  with 
which  they  endure  the   feverities  of  climate  is  another 
proof  of  this.     The  inhabitants  of  the  higher  parts  of 
I'eru  live   amidft  perpetual  froft  and  fnow.     •'^'^l'o"g'*a„(i  .n^.i., 
their  clothing  is  very  flight,  they  fupport  this  inclement  indemen- 
temperature  without  the  leaft  inconvenience.      Habit,  itciesof 
is  to  be  confefled,  may  contribute  a  good  deal  to  this,  "'«»i'i"'' 
but  much  alfo  is   to  be  afcribed   to  the  compadfl  texture 
of  their  flvin,  which  defends  them  from  the  impreflion  of 
cold  throut;h  their  pores.         '  •   .        , 

The  northern  Indians   retemljle  them  in  this.reu 


Tlie  utmofl  rigours  of  the  winter  feafon  do  not  prevent 
them  from  following  the  chafe  almofl  naked.  It  is 
true,  they  wear  a  kind  of  woollen  cloak,  or,  fometimes, 
the  flcin  of  a  wild  bcaft,  \ipon  tl)eir  flioiflders  j  but  be- 
fides that  it  covers  only  a^frngll  part  of  their  body,  it 
would  appear  that  ihcy  ufc  It  rather  for  ornament  than, 
warmth.      In    fa£l,   they  vvcav   it   ipdifcriminately,   m 


the,  feverities  0 


f  wi.U<;r^.,j^djjn^  %ffi\?|^  ''"i'^y  hpsts  q^ 
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Axciisa.  fumifaer,  ^vlicii  neither  Europeans  nor  Negroes  can  fuf- 
'— "v^— '  ier  nny  but  tlic  flighteft  clolhing.  They  even  frcjiicnlly 
throw  afuie  this  cloak  when  ihcy  go  a  liunting,  that  it 
may  not  tmbarrafs  ihem  in  traverling  tlieir  forcfts,  vvlierc 
they  fay  the  thorns  and  undergrowth  would  take  hold  of 
It  j  while,  on  the  contrary,  ihty  Aide  fiiioolhly  over  tlic 
furface  of  their  naked  bodies.  At  all  times  lliey  go  with 
their  heads  uncovered,  without  fuffering  the  Icall  incon- 
venience, either  from  the  cold,  or  from  ihofe  cou/ij- //<;■ 
foleily  which  in  Louifiana  are  fo  often  fatal  to  tlic  inha- 
bitants of  other  climates. 

'i'hc    Indians    of  South    America   diftineuifli    them- 
felves  by  modern  dreiTes,  in  which  they  affcft  various 
taftcs.     Thofc  of  the  high  country,  and  of  the  valleys 
!n   Peru,  drefs  partly  in  the  Sjjanilh  falhion.     Indead 
of  hats  they  wear  bonnets  of  coarfe  double  cloth,  the 
weight  of    which  neither  fecms    to    incommode   thera 
when  they  go  to  wanner  climates,  nor  does  the  acci- 
dental want  of  them  fcem  to  be  felt  in  fituations  where 
the  mofl  piercing  cold  reigns.     Their  legs  and  feet  are 
always  bare,  if  we  except  a  fort  of  fandals  made  of  the 
ikins  of  oxen.      The   inhabitants    of   South  America, 
compared  with  thofe  of  North  America,  arc  defcribed 
as  generally  more  feeble  in  their  frame,  lefs  vigo.ous 
in    the   efforts  of   their   mind,   of  gentler    difpolitions, 
more  addifled   to  pleafure,    and  funk    in    indolence. — 
This,  however,  is  not  u;iiverfally  the  cafe.      Many   of 
their  nations    are  as  intrepid    and  enlerprifing  as   any 
others  on  the  whole  continent.     Among  the  tribes  oa 
the  banks  of  the  Oroonoko,  if  a  warrior  afpires  to  the 
Her^one  by  port   of  captain,  his  probation  begins  with   along  fad, 
tlieir  chiefs,  niore  rigid  than  any  ever  obferved  by  the  mod  abfte- 
mious   hermit.     At    the    clofe    of   this    tlie    chiefs   af- 
femblc  :   and  each  gives  him  three  lafhes  with  a  large 
whip,    applied  fo  vigoroufly,    that    his    body  is    almoft 
flayed.     If  he  betrays  the  leaf!  fymptom  of  impatience, 
or  even  of  fenfibility,  he  is  difgraced  for  ever,  and  re- 
je<ned  as   unworthy  of  the   honour.     After  fome  inter- 
val,  his  conftancy  is    proved    by  a    more  excruciating 
trial.     He  is  laid  in  his  hammock  with  his  hands  bound 
fad  J  and  an  innumerable  multitude  of  venomous  ants, 
whofe  bite  occafions  a  violent  pain  and  inflammation, 
are  thrown  upon  him.     The  judges  of  his  merit  (land 
around   the   hammock  ;   and   whilft   thefe  cruel  infers 
faften  upon   the  moft  fenfible  parts  of  his  body,   a  figh, 
a  groan,  or  an  involuntary  motion   exprefTive   of  what 
he    fuffers,    would    exclude    him    from    the    dignity    of 
which  he  is  ambitious.      Even  after  this  evicfence,  his 
fortitude  is  not  deemed    to  be  fufficienlly  afrerlained, 
till  he  has  flood  another  tcft  more   fevere,   if  poili'ole, 
than  the  former.     He  is  again  fufpended  in  his  ham- 
mock, and  covered  ivith  the  leaves  of  the  palmetto.     A 
fire  of  Ilinking  herbs  is  kindled  underneath,  fo   as   he 
rna^  feel  its  heat,   and  be  involved  infmike.-    Though 
IH^rclie'd    aiid    almoft  fulfocated,   he  muff   continue    to 
endure  this  with   the  fame  patient  infenfibiUty.     Many 
pcflth  fn    this  etTay  or  their  firranels  and  courage  j  but 
fuc^  as  go  through  it  with  applaufe,  receive  the  enfigns 
of  their  hew  dignity  with  much  folemnity,   and  are  ever 
aft^r  regarded   as  leaders  of  approved  refolution,  whofe 
behaviour,  in  the  moft  trying  fituations,  will  do  honour 
to  their    country.       In  North   America,    the    previous 
trial  of   a  warrior  is  neither  fo    formal  nor  To  fevere  : 
Tiiough,   even   there,    before  a  youth    is    permitted  to 
be^r  arms,  his  patience  and  fortitude  are   pro\-ed   by 
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blows,  by   fiic,  and  by   infults,    more  inlc4ei.Jblc  lo  a   Amtrici. 
haughty  fpirit  than  either.  ^—■r—' 

Uf  the  manners  and  cufloms  of  the  North  Amtii-,.  „'^ 
cans  more  particularly,  llie   iollowing   is  the   moil  con-^n^  difijofi- 
fiftent  account  that  can  be  coUcded   from  the   bell  in- tiom  of  the 
formed  and  moft  impartial  writers.  North  A- 

Whcn  liic  Europeans  lirU  arrived  in  America,  iJity '"'^"'^'"'  . 
found    the    Indians   quite   naked,    except    thofe     part'^^^jrii, 
which  even  the  inoll  uncultivated   people  ufually  con- 
ceal.    Since   that  lime,  however,  thty  generally  ufc  a 
coarfe  blaidict,    which   they  buy  of   the   neighbouriog 
planters. 

Their  huts  or  cabins  are  made  of  flakes  of  wood 
driven  into  the  ground,  and  covered  with  branches  of 
trees  or  reeds.  They  lie  o&  the  floor  either  on  mats 
or  the  fkins  of  vald  bcafts.  Their  difties  are  of  tim- 
ber j  but  their  fpoons  arc  made  of  the  fliulls  of  wild 
oxen,  and  their  knives  of  flint.  A  kettle  and  a  large 
plate  cunftitute  almofl  the  whole  utenfils  of  the  family. 
Their  diet  confifts  chiefly  in  what  they  procure  by 
hunting  ;  and  fagamite,  or  pottage,  is  likcwifc  one 
of  their  moft  common  kinds  of  food.  The  mofl  ho- 
nourable furniture  among  them  are  the  fcalps  of  their 
enemies ;  with  thefe  thty  ornament  their  huts,  which 
are  eftcemed  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  lliis  fort 
of  fpoils. 

The  charafter  of  the  Indians  is  altogether  founded 
upon  their  circumftances  and   way  of  life.     A  people 
who  are  conilantly  employed  in  procuring  the  means 
of  a  precarious  fubfiftcnce,    who  live    by  hunting    the 
wild  animals,  and  who  are  generally  engaged  in  war 
with  their    neighbours,   cannot    be    fuppofed    to   enjoy 
much  gaiety  of  temper,   or  a  high  flow  of  fpirits.     The 
Indians  therefore  arc  in  general  grave  even  unto  fadnefs:        id 
they  have   nothing   of  that   giddy  vivacity   peculiar  to  Their  re- 
fome  nations  of   Europe,    and  they  defpife  it.     Their  ""''^^'^''^ 
behaviour  to  thofe  about   them  is  regidar,  modefl,  and  ^nj'^jc"''^ 
refpcftful.      Ignorant   of    the    arts    of  amufcment,    oftumity. 
which  that  of  faying  trilies  agreeably  is  one  of  the  njoft 
confidcrable,    they  never  fpeak,    but  when    they  have 
fomething  important  to   oblerve  j   and  all  their  aftions, 
words,  and  even   looks,   are  attended  with  fome  mean- 
mg.     This  is  extremely  natural  to  men  who  are  almoft 
continually  engaged  in  purfuits  which  to  them  are  of 
the  highefl  importance.     Their  fubfiftence   depends  en- 
tirely on  what    they  procure  with    their    hands  ;   and 
their  lives,  their  honour,  and  every  thing  dear  to  them, 
m.ay  be  loft  by  the  fmallcft  inattention  to  the  defigns 
of  their  enemies.     As  they  have   no  particular  objeft 
to  attach  them  to  one  place  rather  than  another,  they 
fly  wherever  they  expect  to  find  the  neceifaries  of  life 
in  greateft  abundance.     Cities,  which  are  the  effefls  of 
agriculture  and  arts,   they  have, none.     The    different 
tribes  or    nations    are    for  the  fame    reafon   extremely 
fmall,  wlien  compared  with  civilized  focieties,  in  which 
induftiy,  arts,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  have  united 
a  vafl  number  of  individuals  whom  a  comphcatcd  lux- 
ury renders  uleful  to  one  another.     Thefe  finall  tribes 
live  at  an  inimenfe  diltance ;  they  are  feparated  by  a 
defeit  frontier,  and  hid  in  the  bofam  of  impenetrable 
and  almofl  boundlefs  forerls.  j. 

There  is  ellabliflied  In  each  fociely  a  certain  fpecifc  Form  of  ^o- 
of  government,  w 111 ch  over  the  whole  continent  of  A- ''"'''""^"' 
merica  pievails  with  exceeding  little  variation  j  becaufe  ^/^"""^ 
over  the  whole  of  this  conlinent  the  manncn  and  way*  ^^ 
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America,  of  lifis  are  nearly  fimilar  and  uniform.  Without  arts, 
'  '  »  riches,  or  luxury,  the  great  inftruments  of  fabjcftion 
in  poliilied  Ibcieties,  an  American  has  no  method  by 
which  he  can  render  himfclf  conlidtrable  among  his 
companions,  but  by  fuperioriiy  in  perfonal  qualities  of 
body  or  mind.  But  as  Nature  has  not  been  very  lavirti 
in  her  perfonal  dilHnftions,  where  all  enjoy  the  fame 
education,  all  are  pretty  much  equal,  and  will  dcfire 
to  remain  Co.  Liberty,  therefore,  is  the  prevailing 
paffidn  of  the  Americans ;  and  their  government,  un- 
der the  influence  of  this  feniiment,  is  better  fecured 
thai  by  the  wifeil  political  regulations.  They  are  very 
far,  however,  from  delpifing  all  fort  of  authority  j  ihey 
are  attentive  to  the  voice  of  wifdom,  ^vhich  experience 
has  conferred  on  the  aged,  and  they  enhft  under  the 
banner-  of  the  cl.ief  in  ivhofe  valour  and  military  ad- 
drefs  they  have  learned  to  repofe  their  confidence.  In 
every  fociety,  therefore,  thti?  is  to  be  conlldered  the 
power  of  ite  chief  and  of  the  eldeii ;  and,  according  as 
the  government  inclines  more  to  the  one  or  to  the 
other,  it  Tat.y  be  regarded  as  monarchical,  sr  as  a  fpe- 
cies  of  ariftccvacy.  Among  thofe  tribes  which  are 
moll  engaged  in  war,  the  power  of  the  chief  is  natu- 
rally predominant  ■,  becaufe  the  idea  of  having  a  mili- 
tary leader  wrs  ihe  firft  fource  of  his  fuperiority,  and 
the  continual  exigencies  of  the  ftate  requiring  fuch  a 
leader,  will  contuuie  to  fupport,  and  even  to  enhance 
it.  His  power,  houever,  is  :atlier  periuafive  than  co- 
ercive ;  he  is  reverenced  as  a  father,  rather  than  feared 
as  a  monarch.  He  has  no  siuards,  no  prifons,  no  offi- 
cers of  jufticc  ;  and  one  aft  of  ill  judged  violence  would 
pull  him  from  the  throne.  The  elders,  in  the  other 
form  of  government,  which  may  be  confidered  as  an 
ariftocracy,  have  no  more  power.  In  fome  tribes,  in- 
deed, there  are  a  kind  of  hereditary  nobility,  whofe  in- 
fluence being  conftantly  augmented  by  time,  is  more 
coniiderable.  (See  the  article  Niagara).  But  this 
fource  of  power  which  depends  chiefly  on  the  imas;i- 
nation,  by  which  we  annex  to  the  merit  of  our  contem- 
poraries that  of  their  forefathers,  is  too  refined  to  be  ve- 
ry common  among  the  natives  of  America.  In  moft 
coiintrieS,  therefore,  age  alone  is  fufficient  for  acquiring 
I'efpeft,  influence,  and  authority.  It  is  age  which 
,j  teaches  experience,  and  experience  is  the  only  fource  of 
Their  pu-  knowledge  among  a  barbarous  people.  Among  thofe 
Mic  allcm-  perfons,  bufincfs  is  conduced  with  the  u'raofl  fimplici- 
ty,  and  whicii  may  rccal  to  thofe  who  are  acquainted 
i^-ilh  antiquity  a  pifture  of  the  moft  early  ages.  The 
heads  of  families  meet  together  in  a  houfe  or  cabin  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpofe.  Here  the  bufinefs  is  difcufled  ; 
And  here  thofe  of  the  nation,  diftinguiflied  for  their  elo- 
quence or  wifdom,  have  an  opportunity  of  difplaving 
thofe  talents.  Their  orntois,  like  thofe  of  Homer,  ex- 
prcfs  ihemfelves  in  a  bold  figurative  ftyle,  ftronger  than 
refined,  or  rather  fofu-ned,  nations  can  well  bear,  and 
wth  gellurrs  equally  violent,  but  often  extremely  natu- 
ral and  exprtfiive.  When  the  bufinefs  is  over,  and 
they  happen  to  be  well  provided  with  food,  thev  ap- 
point a  feaft  upon  the  occafion,  of  which  alniolf  the 
wh'ile  nation  partakes.  The  feaft  is  accompanied  ivith 
t  fonjj,  in  uhich  the  real  or  fabulous  exploits  of  their 
forcfithTS  arc  celebrated.  They  hive  dance-;  too, 
though,  like  fhofe  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  chiefly 
of  th'  Tjiriiary  kind  ;  and  ihcir  tnufit  and  dancing  ac-' 
coftipSftT  eVery  ktl\i 
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Tp.aflift  their  memory,  they  have  belts  of  finaU   *»*«». 

ftiell"  or  beads,  of  different  colours,  each  reptefenting  '  '  *  '' 
a  particular  objcft,  which  is  marked  by  their  colour 
and  arrangement.  At  the  conclulion  of  every  fubjed.  Wampum 
on  which  they  difcourfe,  when  they  treat  with  a  foreign  ur  beltt. 
ftate,  they  deliver  one  of  thofe  belts  •,  for  if  this  cere- 
mony fliould  be  omitted,  all  that  they  have  faid  jafle* 
for  nothing.  Thefe  belts  are  carefully  depofited  in 
each  town,  as  the  public  records  of  the  nation ;  and  to 
them  they  occafionally  have  recourfe,  when  any  public 
conteft  happens  with  a  neighbouring  tribe.  Ofble,  as 
the  materials  of  which  thofe  bells  are  made  have  be- 
come fcarce,  they  of'en  give  fome  fldn  in  place  of  thct 
wampum  (the  name  of  the  beads),  and  receive  in  return 
prcfents  of  a  more  valuable  kind  from  our  commilTion- 
ers  j  for  they  never  confider  a  treaty  as  of  any  weight, 
unlefs  every  article  in  it  be  ratified  by  fuch  a  giatifica- 
tion. 

It  often  happens,  that  thofe  different  tribes  or  nations, 
fcattered  as  they  are  at  an  immenfe  difiance  from  one 
another,  meet  in  their  excurfions  after  prey.  If  there 
fubfills  no  animofuy  between  them,  vhich  feldom  is  the 
cafe,  they  behave  in  the  moft  friendly  and  courteous 
manner  ;  bnt  if  they  happen  to  be  in  a  fiate  of  war,  or 
if  there  has  been  no  previous  intercourfe  between  them, 
all  who  are  not  friends  are  deemed  enemies,  and  tiity 
fight  with  the  moft  favage  fury.  -o 

War,  if  we  except  hunting,  is  the  only  employment  Their  wars, 
of  the  men  :  as  to  every  other  concern,  and  even  the 
liule  agriculture  they  enjoy,  it  is  left  to  the  vomen. 
Their  moft.  ctimmon  motive  for  entering  into  war, 
when  it  does  not  arife  from  an  accidental  rencounter 
or  interference,  is  either  to  revenge  themfelvts  for  the 
dea!h  of  feme  left  friends,  or  to  acquire  prifoncrs  who, 
may  aflift  them  in  their  hunting,  and  whom  they  adopt 
into  their  fociety.  Thele  wars  are  either  undertaken 
by  fome  private  adventurers,  or  at  the  inftance  of  the 
whole  community.     In   the  latter  cafe,  all  the  young  '  ' 

men  who  are  difpofed  to  go  out   to  battle  (for  no  one 
is  compelled  contrary  to  his  inclinaiion),  give  a  bit  of 
wood  to  the  chief,    as  a  token  of  thtir  defign   to  ac- 
company him  ;  for  every  thing  among  thofe   people  is 
traniafted  with    a    great  deal  of  ceremony  and  many        ,, 
forms.     The  chief  who  is  to  conduft  them  fafts  feve-C>  rtmonies 
ral  days,  during  which  he  convsrfes  with  no  one,  and '/'"^^'^  **'- 
is  particularly  tareful  to  obferve   his    dre;im»  j    which''"*'*""' 
the  pred'.mption  natural  lo  favages  generally  renders  as         { 
favcurable  as  he  could   desire.     A  variety  of  other  i'u- 
perftitions  and  ceremonies   are  ob'etved.     One  of  the 
moft  hideous  is  fetting  the  war-kettle  on  the  fire,  as  an 
emblem  that  they  are  going  cut  to  devour  their  ene- 
mies ;  which  among  fome  nations  muft  formerly  have 
been  the  cafe,  fince  they  ftill  continue  to  expiefs  it  in 
clear  terms,  and  tife  an  emblem  fignificant  of  the  an- 
cient ufage.     Then  they  defpalch  ■  porcelain,  or  large 
fliell,  to  their  allies,  invilii:g  them  to  come  along,  and 
drink  the  blood  of  their  enemies.     For  with  the  Ame- 
ricans, as  with  the  Greeks  of  old, 

"  A  generous  friendftiip  no  cold  medium  knows; 
"  But  with  out  love,  with  one  refcntment,  g!ow«." 

Thev  think  that  thofe  in  their  alliance  muft  not  only 
adopt  their  enmities,  but  have  thtir  rcfentment  wound, 
up  to  the  fame  pitch  with  thcmfelfes.  And  indeed 
no  jeoplc  carfy  their  fricndlhip  or  their  refentraent  fo' 
*  ■»!."  •  fat* 
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(at  a*  lliey  do ;  a:id  ihls  is  what  (hoiild  be  e«pefted  iVotn 
'  their  peculiar  ciicumllances ;  that  principle  in  human 
rraturc  vrhi.:!)  is  the  fpring  of  tlje  focial  affcilioin,  nih 
with  fo  much  the  grciter  forrc  the  mord  it  is  reflraincd. 
The  Americans,  xvlio  live  in  rmall  focictics,  wlio  fee 
fe^  objefli  and  few  ptrfom,  become  wonderfully  at- 
lucMed  to  thcfit  objedls  and  perfcJiv;,  «nd  c^mnot  be  de- 
prived ot  them  wi'hout  fcelliig  ih«ni1tlvc»  mircrablc. 
Tlieir  idcss  are  too  cof  fr'^'d  to  enable  thi-m  fo  enter- 
tain jult  tentimenls  of  hxrunity,  or  univcfl'il  bcntvo- 
lence.  Bit  this  veiy  circumlLma-,  while  it  makes 
llienu  cruel  and  favagc  to  an  incredible  decree  towards 
thofe  with  whom  thcv  are  at  w!ir,  adds  a  new  force  lo 
their  panicnlar  friei.d'.hiixS,  and  to  the  commoli  lie 
which  unites  the  members  of  the  fame  tribe,  or  of  thofe 
different  f^i!i£^  \'.iiich  arc  in  alliance  with  one  another. 
Without  attending  to  l>iis  reHeOlon,  fome  hBs  we  aie 
going  to  re'.ate  would  excite  our  r.onJcr,  witliout  in- 
forming our  rcafon  ;  and  ue  ftiould  be  bewildered  in  a 
ftumber  of  particular?,  fcemingly  oiipodlc  fo  une  an- 
etber,  without  being  fenfible  ot  the  general  caul'e  from 
whi'h  they  proceed. 

H-iving  nni(hed  all  the  ceremomes  pievlous  to  the 
tvar,  and  tVe  day  appointed  for  their  Itltlnt^  out  on  ihc 
etfjcdition  being  arrived,  they  take  leave  of  their  friend<, 
and  exchange  their  clothe?,  or  whatever  movcablci  they 
have,  in  token  of  muluil  friendfliip  ;  after  which  tlicy 
proceed  from  the  town,  their  wives  and  female  rcl  ilions 
walking  before,  and  attendi'itj  them  to  fome  dillanre. 
The  warriors  march  all  drelTcd  in  their  fineft  apparel 
and  raoft  (liowy  ornaments,  wiihout  any  order.  The 
chief  walks  {lowly  before  them,  fmging  the  war-fong, 
i^hile  the  rell  obferve  the  mofl  profound  filence.  When 
thev  come  up  to  their  women,  they  deliver  them  all 
their  finery,  and  putting  on  their  Worft  clothes,  i  ro- 
Ceed  on  their  expedition. 

Every  nation  has  its  peculiar  enfign  or  flandard, 
which  is  generallv  fome  be.ifl,  bird,  or  Bih,  Thofc 
among  the  Five  Nations  are  the  bear,  otter,  .wolf,  tor- 
tolfe,  and  ca^rle  •,  and  by  tliefe  names  the  tribes  are 
iifually  diftinguilhed.  They  have  the  figures  of  thofe 
animals  p,ricl;ed  and  painted  on  ttvtral  parts  of  their 
bodies  ;  and  when  they  march  through  the  woods,  they 
common!'-,  at  every  encampment,  cut  the  rcprerenta- 
tlon  of  their  eiifign  on  trees,  efpecially  after  a  fucrefs- 
ful  cnmpaigr  •.  marking  at  the  fame  time  the  number  of 
fcalns  or  piiuneiS  they  have  taken.  Their  military 
dre.fi  i';  r,xtifme{y  .fvjgular.  They  cut  off  or  pull  out 
nil  their  h^ir,  except  a  fpot  about  the  1  readth  of  two 
Englilli  crown  pieces,  near  the  top  of  their  heads,  and 
entirely  deflrov  thtir  eyebrows.  'Jhe  lock  left  upon 
their  beads  !s  divided  into  feveral  parcels,  each  of 
wbich  is  flifTcneii  and  adorned  with  wampura,  be;i(ls, 
apd  feathers  of, various  kinds,  the  whole  being  twLfled 
iuto  a  forin  mucli  refrmbling  the  modern  pompoon. 
Thsiij;  ^leaiJs  ^-e  jipinted  red.  down  to  the  eyebrows, 
and  fprinkled  over  ivith  white  down.  The  griltles  of 
their  ears  are  fnlit  almoft  qi;ile  round,  and  dillended 
with  wirtsilr  fpli'nters  fo  as  to  meet  and  lie  together 
an  the  TiBpe  of  the  neck.  Thefe  are  slfo  hung  with 
ojnamcnl-,  and  generally  bear  the  reprefentation  of 
fiime  bird  C(r  l}«aft.  X6*'r  riofes  are  likewife  bored  and 
Kung  witfi  trinkets  of  betids,  and  their  faces  painted 
\li5^th  various  colours,  fo  as  to  make  an  a  ful  agpear- 
«Me-      Their   Kreafts  are  adorned  with  a  gorget  or 
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nedal,  ofbrafs,  copper,  or  fome  othcrmelal  ;  anj  iL^it   Ajwiiui 
dreadful  weapon  the  fcalping  knife  haiig*  by  4  llrih^         '^ 
from  llieir  neck. 

The  great  qualities  in  an   Indian  war  are  vigiLuics 
and  attention,  to  give  and  to  avoid  a  furpiif*  ;  aijd  in- 
deed   in   theic   ihry  are  fupcrior  to  all  nations  in  the^       14 
world.       Aceudomed   to  continual    W.inittriiig    in    I'oe ^'•'«k''<»' 
forclls,  having  'heir  pcici-plions  (liarpened  by  keen  "'-J]; '^" 
c  fTiiy,  and  livrig  in  every  rcfivrcl  according  to  nature, 
their  external  fei.fes  have  a  degrtc-  of  acutenefs  which 
at   firft   view   ajipears  inciediblc.     'J'hty  can  tiace  out 
t^eir  enemies  at  an  immcnfc  dillancc  i  y  the  Imoke  of 
their  fires,  wliith    they  i'mcU,   atid    by    I'.e    trucks   of 
their  fiet  on  the   i;r.iiind,   imiicrceptible    to  an    Euro- 
pean eye,    but  wl:!cii  lliey  can  coutit    and    diftiiig-Tfli 
with   the  utmjll   faeililv.     'J'hey   cm    evert    d;llli.j;u:fli 
the  different  nations  with  whom    they  are  aojuainted, 
and  can  determine  the  )irecifc  tiilie   when  they  p.iGed, 
\shere  an  F.urope.in  could  not,  with  all  his  glaflcs,  di. 
fljiigiillh  foolrtrps   at   all.     Thcfe  ciicuuillances,  how- 
ever, are    of  Imall  iinportauce,  Viccaure    tlieir    cr.err.ieii 
are  no  Icfs  acquainted  wiih  them.     \\'Tien  they  gi  cut, 
therefore,  they  f.tke  care    to  avoid  m.ikir.g  ufe  of  an/ 
thing  by  which  they  mi^ht  run  the  danger  of  a  difco- 
very.      They  light  no  Hre  to  warm  them.'elves  or  to 
prepare  their  viduaU  ;   tley  lie  clofe  to  the  ground   all 
day,  and  travel  oijy  in  the  night  ;  and  marching  along 
in  files,  he  that  clofes  the  rear  diligently  covers  with 
leaves    the  tracks  of   his  own   feet  and  of  theirs  who'        1$ 
preceded  him.     When  they  halt   to  refrciTi   themfclves,  VizilanC* 
fronts  are  fcnl  out  to  reconnoi;re  the  country,  and  ''<^at'^[^^5|^*^ 
up  every  place  where  they  fuf"pecl  an  enemy  to  lie  coii-jjg^ 
cea'ed.     In  this  manner   they   enter  unawaics  the  vil- 
lag(  s  of  their  foes  ;  and,  while  the  tiower  of  the  nalitjn 
are  enqa^^ed  in  hunting,  maflscre  all   th.c  children,  wo- 
roen,  and   helplefs   old  men,  or  tTir.ke  prifoners   of   as 
many  as  they  can  manage,  or  hr.ve  llrcr.gth  enough  tci 
b-.'  tifeful  to  their  nation.     Rut  when  the  enemy  is  ap- 
prifcd  of  their  dtfign,  and  coming  on  in  aims  againft 
them,  they  throw  ihemfelves  tlat  on  tlie  groiiiid  amun^ 
the  withered  herbs  and  leaves,  which    their  faces  are 
painted  to  refemble.     Then  they  allow  a   part  to  pa& 
unmoleded,  when  all  at  once,  with  a  tremendous  iliout, 
rifilig  up  from  their  ambufli,  I  hey  pour  a  Uorm   of  muf-        ,(j 
kel  bullets  on    their  foes.     'J'fce  parly  attacked  rttumi  Mannrr  jf 
the  fame  civ.     Every  one  llielvis  l.imfclf  with   a  tree,fii''t'"i 
and  returns  the   fire  of  the  adverfc    party,    as  foon  as 
they  raife  ther^.'-fclvcs  from  the  grotiiid  to   give    a   fe- 
cond  fire.     'I'hus   does    the    battle    ccntinue  until  llie 
one  parly  is  fo  mu<  h  weakened  as  to  be  Incipabls  of 
farther  rtfiftance.     But  if  the  force  on  each  fide  con- 
tinues nearly    equal,    the  fierce  fpirits  of  the  favsgts, 
inflamed  by  the  lofs  of  their  fiiends,  can  no  longer  Le 
rcftrained.     They  abandon  their  diilant  war,  they  ruiiw 
upon   one   another   with   clubs   and  hatchets, in  tlieir 
hands,   magnifying  their  Own    courxge,    and   infulting 
thtir  enemies  ivith  the  bitlertfl  repioachas.     A  cruet 
combat  enfues,    death    appear*  ii)    a    thuufand  hideous 
forms,  which  would  congeal  the  blood  of  civilized  na- 
tions to  behold,  bu'   which  rouje  the  fury  of  fdVagev 
1  hey  trample,  thty  infidt  over  the   dead  bodies,  tear- 
ing the  fcaip  from  iJie  head,  wallowing  in   t'.ieii   bloo/ 
like  wild  hearts,  and  fometimes  devourir^^  their  fldh. 
TTie  Hamc  rages  on  ti'l  it  meets  with    no  reliil«nce  f 
thcH  the   piifoners   are   fecured,   tLcie   unhappy   men, 
B  whofe 
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whofe  late  is  a  thoafand  times  more  dreadful  than  theirs 
•— -■/— ^  who  have  died  in  the  field.  The  conquerors  fet  up  a 
h'de'jas  howling  to  lament  the  friends  they  have  loft. 
They  approach  in  a  melancholy  and  fevere  gloom  to 
their  own  vi!!?gs  ;  a  meflenger  is  fent  to  announce  their 
arrival,  and  the  women,  with  frightful  llirieks,  come 
out  to  mourn  their  dead  brothers  or  their  hulhands. 
"When  they  are  arrived,  the  chief  relates  in  a  low  voice 
to  the  elders  a  circumftantial  account  of  every  parti- 
cular of  the  expedition.  The  orator  proclaims  aloud 
ibis  account  to  the  people ;  and  as  he  mentions  the 
names  of  thofe  who  have  fallen,  the  flirieks  of  the  ivo- 
irien  are  redoubled.  The  men  too  join  in  thefe  cries, 
according  as  each  is  moil  conneded  with  the  deceafed 
by  blood  or  friendfhip.  The  laft  ceremony  is  the  pro- 
plamation  of  the  victory  :  each  individual  then  forgets 
his  private  misfortunes,  and  joins  in  the  triumph  of  his 
nation  ;  all  tears  are  inped  fron  their  eyes,  and  by  an 
unaccountable  tranfuion,  they  pafs  in  a  moment  from 
the  bitternefs  of  forrow  to  an  extravagance  of  joy.  But 
the  treatment  of  the  prifoners,  v.hofe  fate  all  this  time 
remains  undecided,  is  what  chiefly  characterizes  the 
favages. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  ftrength  of  their  af- 
feiflions  or  refentments.  United  as  they  are  in  fmall 
focieties,  connefled  within  themfelves  by  the  firmeft 
ties,  their  friendly  affeflions,  which  glow  with  the 
mofl  intenfe  ^varmth  wilhni  the  walls  of  their  own  vil- 
lage, feldom  extend  beyond  them.  They  feel  nothing 
for  the  enemies  of  their  nation  ;  and  their  refentment 
is  eafily  extended  from  the  individual  who  has  injured 
them  to  all  others  of  the  fame  tribe.  The  prifoners, 
who  have  themfelves  the  fame  feelings,  know  the  in- 
ly tentions  of  their  conquerors,  and  are  prepared  for  thtm. 
Treaiment  The  perfon  who  has  taken  the  captive  attends  him  to 
of  their  pri-  the  cottage,  where,  according  to  the  diftribution  made 
by  the  elders,  he  is  to  be  delivered  to  fupply  the  lofs 
of  a  citizen.  If  thofe  who  receive  him  have  their  fa- 
mily weakened  by  war  or  other  accidents,  they  adopt 
the  captive  into  the  family,  of  which  he  becomss  a 
member.  But  if  they  have  no  occafion  for  him,  or 
their  refentment  for  the  lofs  of  their  friends  be  too 
liigli  to  endure  the  fight  of  any  conneflcd  with  thofe 
,<*'no  v.-ere  concerned  in  it,  they  fcntence  liim  to  dea.;b. 
|A11  thofe  who  have  met  with  tlie  fame  fevere  fenttnce 
being  collcfled,  the  whole  nation  is  afiembled  at  the 
execution,  as  for  fome  great  folemnity.  A  fcaffold 
iserciflcd,  and  the  prifoners  are  tied  to  the  flake,  where 
S.hcy  commence  their  death-fong,  and  prepare  for  the 
enfuing  fcci.e  of  cruelty  wiili  the  moft  undaunted  cou- 
rage. Their  enemies,  on  the  other  fide,  are  dettimin- 
ed  to  put  it  to  the  proof,  by  the  moft  re'ined  and  e.\- 
quifite  tortures.  They  begin  at  the  extremity  of  his 
body,  and  gradually  approach  the  more  vital  parts. 
One  plucks  cut  his  nails  by  the  roots,  one  by  one ; 
another  takes  a  finger  into  his  mouth,  and  tc.'irs  off  lie 
fledi  v.-ilh  his  teeth  ;  a  third  thrufts  the  finger, jnangk-d 
as  it  is,  into  the  liowl  of  a  pipe  made  red  hot,  ivi)ith 
he  fmokts  like  tobacco  ;  then  they  pound  his  toes  and 
fingers  to  pieces  bttween  two  fiones ;  they  cut  circles 
about  his  joints,  and  gaflics  in  the  fleftiy  pai;ts  of  his 
liriibj,  which  they  fear  immvdialtly  with  red-liol  ipons, 
cultiii^',  burning,  arul  pinching  llitm  aliernalrly  j  ^lity 
pull  off  his  fle/h,  thus  mnngled  and  roaftej,  l)it  by  bit, 
de^ourln^  |t^wi|.)i'|gieed;ii^eIV,  au4  .fipiCariiig^tVV/^ces 
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with   the  blood  in,ar»  enthufiafm  of  .hqrtfi^r,  anijt,  fwj,  \a>u}(,^i 
When  they  have  llius  torn  off  the  iltfl;,  tl^ey  twiil  the  ^■='"=*'"=^ 
bare    nerves  and  tendons  about  an   iron,    tearing    and 
fnapping  them,  v.'hihl  others  are  employed  in  pulling 
and  extending  their  limbs  in  every  v;ay  that  can.in- 
cre^fe  the  torment.     This  continues  often  five   or  fix 
hours  J  and  fometimes,  fucli  is  the  itrength.  of  the  fa- 
vages,  days   together.      Then    they  frequently   unbind 
him,  to  give  a  breathing   to  their  fury,   to   think  wli?t 
new    torments   they    ihall    intlift,   and   to   refrefli  tlie 
ftrength  of  the  fufferer,  who,  wearied  out  with  fuch  a 
variety  of  unheard-of  torments,  often  falls  into  fo  pro- 
found a  fieep,  that  they  are  obliged  to  apply  the  fire  to 
awake  him,    and    icnew   his  fufferings.      He  is  again 
fallened  to  the  flake,  and  again  they  renew  their  cruel- 
ty ;    they  flick    him    all   over  with  fmall  matches  of 
wood  that  eafily  takes  fire,  but  burns  ilowly  ;  tliey  con- 
tinually run  fliarp  reeds  into  every  part  of  his  body  ; 
they  drag  out  his  teeth  with  pincers,  and    thruft  out  his 
eyes ;  and  laftly,  after  having  burned  his  flefti  Irom  the 
bones  with  flow  fires  ;  after  having  fo  mangled  the  body 
that  it  is  all  but  one  wound  ;  after  having  mutilated  his 
face  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  carry  nothing  human  in  it ; 
after  having  peeled  the  fliin  from  the  head,  and  poured 
a  heap  of  red-hot  coals  or  boiling  water  on  the  naked 
fkuU — they  once  more  unbind  the  wretch  ;  who,  blind, 
and  flaggering  with   pain   and    iveaknefs,  affaulted  and 
pelted  upon  every  fide  with  clubs  and   floncs,    now   up, 
now   down,   falling   into   their  fires  at  every  ftep,  runs, 
hither  and  thither,  until  one  of  the  chiefs,  whether  out 
of  compaflion,  or  weary  of  cruelty,  puts  an  end  to  his  life 
with  a  club  or  dagger.      The  body  is   then  put  into  a 
kettle,  and  this  barbarous  employment  is  fucceeded  by  a 
feall  as  barbarous. 

The  women,  forgetting  the  human  as  well  as  the 
female  nature,  and  transformed  into  fonielhing  worfe 
than  furies,  even  outdo  the  men  in  this  fcene  of  hor- 
ror ;  while  the  principal  perfons  of  the  country  fit 
round  the  flake,  fmoking  and  looking  on  without  the  ^ 
Icafl,  emotion.  What  is  moft  extraordinary,  the  fuf- Conftarcy 
ferer  himfelf,  in  the  little  intervals  of  his  torments,  ot  ihe  fuf- 
Imokcs  too,  appears  unconcerned,  and  converfes  with'^''^'-- 
his  torturers  about  different  matters.  Indeed,  during 
the  ivhole  time  of  his  execution,  there  fecms  a  contell 
^vhich  fliall  exceed,  they  in  inf!i£ling  the  mofl  horrid 
pains,  or  he  in  enduring  them  with  a  firmnefs  and  con- 
flsncy  almofl  above  human  :  not  a  groan,  not  a  fi,gh, 
not  a  diftortion  of  countenance  efcapes  lurci;  he  pof- 
feffes  his  mind  entirely  in  the  it^idft.of  his  ,  torments  j 
he  recounts  his  own  exploits  j  he  informs  them  what 
cruelties  he  has  inflicted  upon  their  countrymen,  a»d 
threatens  ihcm  with  the  revenge  that  will  iiltciid  liis 
death  ;  and,  though  his  reproaches  exafperalt  them  to 
a  perfefl  ^adnels  of  rage  and  fury,  he  continues  his 
infults  evcfi  of  their  ignorance  of  the  art  pf  torment- 
ing, pointing  out  himfelf  more  exquiJite  methods,  aiid 
more  fgnfible  parts  of  the.  body  to  be  alflifted.,  *Ihe 
women  have  this  part  of  courage  as  w,tll  as  the  men; 
and  it  is  as  rare  for  an  Indian  to  behave  olheiwife  as 
it  would  be  for  any  European  to  fiiffcr  : 9s , an  Indian. 
Sucif  is  the  ^vpndciful  power  of  ati  ,tajf)y  n^ftitul,i.oii, 
and  a  ferotiops  ihiifl  of  glory,  f  I  am  (jtav.e  .Wid,  in,- 
trcpld  f  exclaims  the,  liivagc  in  the,  fjac;^  of  his  t.orn,^cn- 
tors);  I  do  not  fear  death,  nor,  anyi,  kind  of  tortures  ; 
thofe  V. ho  fer.v  them  are  cowards  j  ihcy  are  lefs  tl^ian 

vomer. ; 
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Artiffff a  WdhiciV'i'lrfe' is  nothing  to  thofe  who  have  courage: 
'•  ■^  '  ''  Miiy'Vny  entniies  be  confounded  with  defp^ir  and  rage  ! 
(1)1)  I  ^hat  I  could  devour  them,  ^uid  d:iiih  tl.'.ii- !>!)., J 
WMrtHalVdroJi."!'"'^  '• 
SuriiannT  •'"IJiit  neither  the  intrfipidily  on  o;;.  llJc,  .,j.  u.,  ■  i- 
ci.Mti:.(l  m  lltfxiWIitV  on  the  other,  arc  among  thtmfelvcs  matter 
the  Amcii- {/f  altonflhmtnt:'  for  vengeance,  and  fortitude  in  the 
canchai-.ic.j^jj(j,  ^f  t^rnitnt,  artf  dnlies' which  they  confidci-  as 
''■'^"  fafred  ;  they  are  the  cfTcth  of  their  earlicrt  "cduculion, 

and  depeiid  upon  principles  indilled  into  them  from  ihcir 
inftmcy.  '  On  nil  other  occafions  they  are  humane  and 
compalTidnate.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  warmth  of  (heir 
affctKou  towards  their  friends,  who  coniilt  of  all  tliof'c 
who  live  in  the  fame  \'i!bge,  or  are  in  alliance  with  it. 
Among  thcfe  all  things  are  common  ;  and  this, 'ihou^'h 
it  may  in  part  arife  from  their  not  poflefTing  very  di- 
l\\vtt\  notions  of  fepirate  property,  is  chiefly  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  ftrength  of  their  attachments ;  bccaufe 
in  every  thing  elfc,  with  their  lives  as  well  as  their  for- 
tunes, they  are  ready  to  lerve  their  friends.  Their 
houfes,  their  pro\irion',  even  their  young  women,  are 
not  enough  to  oblige  a  gueft.  Has  any  one  of  thefe 
fucceeded  ill  in  his  hunting  ;  has  his  harvtll  f;\iled ; 
or  is  his  houfe  burned — he  feels  no  other  etFcCl  of  his 
misfortune,  than  that  it  gives  him  an  opportunity  of 
experiencing  the  benevolence  and  regard  of  his  ftllovv- 
citizens.  On  the  other  hand,  to  the  enemies  ot  his 
country,  or  to  thofe  who  have  privately  otY  nded,  the 
American  is  Implacahle.  Hj  conceals  his  fcntimenls, 
he  appears  reconciled,  until  by  fome  treachery  or  fur- 
prife  he  has  an  opportunity  of  executing  a  horrible  re- 
venge. No  length  of  time  is  futlicient  to  allay  his  re- 
fentment  ;  no  dillance  of  place  great  enough  to  protefl 
the  objeft  :  he  croffcs  the  ftecpcll  mountains,  he  pier- 
ces the  mo(t  imprafticable  forefts,  and  Iraverfes  the 
mort  hideous  bogs  and  deferts  for  feveral  hundreds  of 
miles;  bearing  the  inclemency  of  the  feafoi\s,  the  laligue 
of  the  expedition,  the  extremes  of  hunger  and  third,  willi 
patience  and  cheerfulnefs,  in  hopes  of  furprifing  his  ene- 
my, on  \vhoni  he  excrcifes  the  moft  fliocking  barbarities, 
■eVen  to  the  eating  of  his  dedi.  To  fuch  extremes  do 
the  Indians  pu(h  their  friendlhip  or  their  enmity  ;  and 
Tuch  indeed,  in  general,  is  the  charafter  of  all  ftrong 
,,         and  uncultivated  minds. 

"  But  what  we  have  faid  rtfpcifling  the  Indians  would 
tie  a  faint  pifture,  did  we  omit  oblerving  the  force  of 
their  friendthip,  which  principally  appears  by  the  treat- 
ment of  their  dead.  When  any  one  of  the  ibciety  is 
cut  off,  he  is  lamented  by  the  ^vhole.  On  this  occafion 
a  thoufmd  ceremonies  are  praftifed,  denoting  the  moll 
lively  forrow.  No  bufinel's  is  tranfafled,  however  pref- 
ir'ig,  till  all  the  pious  ceremonies  due  to  the  dead  are 
■peffdrmed.  The  body  is  walhed,  anointed,  and  paint- 
ed. Thrti  the  women  lament  the  lofs  with  hideous 
hoWHiigs,  intermixed  with  fongs  which  celebrate  the 
'^reat  riftions  of  the  deceafed  and  his  anceftors.  Thfc 
ittc'n  moUrn  in  a  lefs  extravagant  manner.  'I'he  v<hole 
viHage"  is  pvefent  at  the  interment,  and  the  corpfe  is 
habited  in  the  moit  iumptuous  ornnmcnts.  Clofe  to 
the  bbdy  of  the  defunft  are  placed  his  bows  and  ar- 
rbvvs,  with  whatever  he  valued  moil  in  his  life,  and  a 
qti^jntity  of  pro'rifiorts  for  his  fubllllence  on  the  jounie^ 
\*hWi  he'is  fuj^pofed  tb  take.  This  foTemnity,  like  every 
o^ef,  1$  altthdfe^ wifli  feafling.  "  Tlie  funeral  being 
■Wfi^dJ'  th<r  rtlatforis  to'F  thedecrtfed'  confine  themfelves 
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to  their  huts  for  a  confiderable  time  to  iiiduljje  their  /.menca. 
grief.     After  an   interval  of  fome  wcc!:s  tliey  vifit  the  ^~~V— 
grave,  repeat   their  forroiv,   new  clothe   llu    rrnins   of 
ihe  body,  and  adt  over  agaiii  all  the  foh 
ftineial. 

Among  the  various  tokens  of  Ihcir  regard  for  iheii: 
deceafed  friends,  the  moll  remarkaljle  is  what  ihey  call 
the  fi/ijl  of  the  dealt,  or  \\\f.feiijl  nf fouls,  'i'he  day  for 
this  ceremony  is  appo'nteJ  in  the  council  of  their  chief?, 
uho  give  orders  for  every  thing  which  may  ena^ile  them 
to  celebrate  it  with  pomp  and  nmgnificcrice  j  and  tliK 
neighbouring  nations  arc  inviied  to  partake  of  the  en- 
tertainment. At  this  time,  'sdl  who  have  died  fir.ce  the 
preceding  feail  of  the  kind  are  taken  out  of  their  graves. 
Kven  thofe  who  have  been  interred  at  the  grea;ell  di- 
llance from  the  vil!:!gcs  are  diligently  fought  for,  and 
coiiduded  to  this  rendezvous  of  the  dead,  which  exhibit? 
a  fcene  of  horror  beyond  the  [Aiwcr  of  defcriplion — - 
When  the  feall  is  concluded,  the  bodies  are  dreffed  In 
the  finefl.  fkins  which  can  be  procured,  and  after  being 
expofed  for  fome  time  in  this  pomp,  are  again  committed 
to  the  earth  with  great  Ibleranity,  which  is  fucceeded  by 
funeral  games.  ^i 

Their  tafte  for  war,  which  forms  the  chief  ingred^- Siiperfti- 
ent  in  their  char  after,  gives  a  (Irong  bias  to  their  re-''°''-' 
lipion.  Arelkoui,  or  the  god  of  battle,  is  revered  as 
tile  great  god  of  the  Indian*;.  Him  they  invoke  be- 
fore they  go  into  the  field  j  and  according  as  his  dif- 
pofilion  is  more  or  lefs  favourable  to  them,  they  con- 
clude they  will  be  more  or  lefs  fuccefsful.  Some  na- 
tions worihip  the  fun  and  moon  ;  among  others  there 
are  a  number  of  traditions,  relative  to  the  creation  of 
the  world  and  the  hiflory  of  the  gods  :  traditions  which 
refemble  the  Grecian  fables,  but  which  are  flill  more 
abfurd  and  inconfillent.  But  religion  is  not  the  pre- 
vailing charafler  of  the  Indians  ;  and  except  when 
they  have  fome  immediate  occaCon  for  the  afiiltance  of 
their  gods,  they  pay  them  no  fort  of  wor/hip.  Like 
all  rude  nations,  however,  they  are  llrungly  adJidled 
to  fupcrftition.  They  believe  in  the  exillence  of  a 
number  of  good  and  bad  genii  or  Fpirits,  who  inter- 
fere in  the  affairs  of  mortals,  and  produce  all  our  hap- 
pinefs  or  mifery.  It  is  from  the  evil  genii,  in  parti- 
cular, that  our  difeafes  proceed  j  and  it  is  to  the  good 
genii  we  are  indebted  for  a  cure.  The  minillers  of 
the  genii  are  the  jugg'ers,  who  are  alio  the  only  phy- 
ficians  among  tlie  favages.  Theic  jugglers  are  fuppof- 
cd  to  be  infpired  by  the  good  genii,  moft  commonly 
in  their  dream?,  with  the  knowledge  of  future  events  \ 
;l;ey  are  called  in  to  the  affiflance  of  the  fick,  and  arc 
fuppofeJ  to  be  infoimcd  by  the  genii  tvhetlier  they 
will  get  over  the  difeafe,  and  in  what  way  they  mull; 
be  treated.  But  thele  fpirits  are  extremely^  fimple  in 
their  fyilem  of  phyfic,  and,  in  almqfl' every  ^feafe, 
dil-efl  the  juggler  to  the' fame  remedy.  The  patient 
Is  enclofed  in  a  narrow  cabin,  in  the  midft  of  w-hTch  (s 
a  fhaiie  red  hot :  on  this,  liiey,  ihrotv  water,  until. Ije  is 
well  foaked  with  the  waiTti  vapour  and  his  owii  fweat. 
Then  they  hurry  him  froni  this  bagnio,  and  pliingc 
him  fuddenly  into  the  next  river.  This  coarfe  rnethaj, 
which  colls  many  their  lives,  often  performs  very  e^ 
traordinary  cures.  The  jugglers  have  likewije  theufe 
of  fome  ipecifics  of  wonderful  efficacy  ;  and  ~o.Il  the 
favages  are  dexterous  in  curing  wounds  by  the.applic^. 
lion  of  ■  herbs,"  '  But  (h«f  power  of  thefe'  rerhctKes  is  at- 
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pffio^'iJjc^ecoiioiny^  iheii'  condiiiorvjs  fpr  from  beinjj 
(o  ilavilh  as'.it,3pi!ears.  Qn, the.  contrary,  the  grealeil 
ififfH^  ii  pjid  hy,(l)e  mer(  lo  the  .female  (es-  i  lie  "O- 
mpe,vqulj9ldltJv;iti(:0Vtncils,,and  Jiijve  Uieir  flwre  in  all 
^'f^er(itiQ;f^-;ivhic!l    cpncern  .tjie,  .fta'tje,,  T^^^'yo^"^/  '^ 

f'i^ilt^by  Jfjfne  patiyns,  but  is  not  geneial.  lu  moft, 
:y  cefn^erd  theinfelves  with  one  \vive-,  b^t  a  divorce  is 
ailtwi  in  cafe  of  a-iuhery.  No  nation  of  the  Ameri- 
cans^s  without  a  regular  marriage,  in  ivhich  theie,  are 
rjriar.y  cgr.emonies.;  the  prit»cipal  of  which  is,  the  bride's 
prefjnfUic  the  bridegroom  with  a  plate  of-  theii'  corn. 
The  women,  tliough  before  Incontinent,  are  rejiaarkable 
■  M        lor  chaftity  after  marriage.  .      /    .    '  .  .:j  .  .   ■ 

Tfit:n.iti^  '  Liberty,  In  its  full  extent,  bemg  the  darling  paiHon 
dent  levt  of ,)r  tile  Indians,  their  .education  is  directed  in  fuch  a 
.loertj.  manner  as  lo  cherilh  this  difpofition  to  the  utmoll. 
Ileijce  children  are  never  upon  any  account  chaftiled 
with  blo.ws,  and  they  are  feldora  even  repiimanded. 
Jfeafon,  they  'ay,  will  guide  tliclr  cliildren  when  they 
ciprae  to  the  life  of  it,  and  before  that  time  their  faults 
cannot  be  very  great :  but  blows  might  damp  their  free 
arid 'mart,lal  fpirit,  by  the  habit  of  a  flaviih  motive-to 
aAion.  When  grown  up,  they  experience  nothing  tike 
command,  dependence,  or  fubordinatlon  ;  even  Itrong 
perfualion  I?  induflrioullv  withheld  by  thofe  who  have 
influeace  amoiig  them. — No  m?.n  i,-.  held  in  great  efteem, 
unleli  he  has  increafed  the  ftrength  of  his  country  with 
a  captive,  or  adorned  his  but  with  a  fcalp  of  one  of  his 
Enemies. 

Controverfies  among  the  Indians  are  few,  and  quick- 
ly d;;cided.  When  any  criminal  matter  is  fo  flagrant 
as  to  become  a  national  concern,  it  is  brought  under 
the  jurlfdiflion  of  the  great  council :  but  in  ordinai'y 
cafes,  the  crime  is  cither  revenged  or  compromiled  by 
.■»S  the  parties  concerned.  If  a  murder  be  committed,  the 
(h  *"  family  which  has  loft  a  relation  prepares  to  retaliate  on 
necti.  *'^'''  *^  ^^^  offender.  They  often  kill  the  murderer ; 
and  when  this  happen.-^,  the  kindred  of  the  laft  perfon 
ttaln  look  upon  themfelves  to  be  as  much  injured,  and 
to,have  the  fime  right  to  vengeance,  as  the  other  party. 
In  general,  however,  the  offender  abfents  himfelf",  the 
friends  fend  compliments  of  condolence  to  thofe  of  the 
perTon  that  has  been  murdered.  The  head  of  the  fa- 
inily  a^  length  appears  with  a  nun)ber  of  prefents,  the 
delivery  of  which  he  accompanies  with  a  formal  fpcech. 
TJie  whole  ends,  as  ufual,  in  mutual  feaftings,  fongs, 
ilnd  dances.  If  the  murder  is  committed  by  or.e  of 
tlic  fame  family  or  cabin,  that  cabin  has  the  full  right 
of  judgement  within  Ilfelf,  either  to  punifli  the  guilty 
with  de.'i^h,  or  to  pardon  liim,  or  to  oblige  him  to  givq 
fotrie  retompcnfe  to  the  wife  or  children  of  the  (lain. 
Inrtances  of  fuch  a  crime,  however,  very  feldora  hap- 
pen ;  for  their  attachment  to  thqfc  of  the  fame  family 
is  femarkably  ft  rung,  and  is  (aid  to  produce  fuch  friend- 
fliips  «s  ihay^^ype  jv^^ji^^hie  muft  celebrated  in  fabulous  an- 

Slicli,  in  gcneratj  arc  the  manners  aud  cnftoms  of  the 
Uiidlan  nations  i  bp't  cvfry  tribe  has  fomethliig  pecu- 
liar loitf^lf..  Vj^'myug  the  Hyrons  and  Natrhcs,  the 
dignity  otj^cc^icf' is  Ijcic^rtary,  and  the  rigljt  of  fupr 
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cjyjip^.pf'.wjjoni,  ihe,pleaii?s,  to  fu(;p«^^,,,,j,,  ,,,.  ^\.\,:-,:jn-/  ■  '■  ^' 
^..,'i'he  ,phevokees  are  governed-  by  leveral.^a/f^enis^^Df 
chiefs,  eleded  by  tl'.e  dilierent  village^  j  asj.ase  aVo  the 
Ci'eeks  and  Cliactav.'s.  The  tsj'o- latter,  ppnijlj  adultery 
in  ,a  woman  bv-cuuhig  oil  ber  hair,  which  they  will  pot 
fulfer  Xo  grow  uiltlie  coHi  ,!;•  ripe  thejnext.ftiifqn  j  ;  bpt 
the,  Illinois,  tot,  t,hp  fa|qaq„firiri>^,i^^  ^';l^[Wm«):>: 
notes  and  cars.       .,m  _.    ,...'   >-    .;,,-,  .-    .;    -  ,,  ,.,i  vfi;,:i|. 

The  Indians  on  the  lakes  are  formed  into  a  {brt.5/, 
empire  ;  and  the  emperor  Ls  elefted  trora  the  cldeit  trihe,- 
whicli  is  that  of  the  Oltowawaws.  He  has  the  grealeit 
authority  of  any  chief  that  has  appeared  on  tijc  conti- 
nent iince  our  acquaintance  with  it.  A  few  years  ago, 
the  perlon  who  held  this  rank  formed  a  defign  of  unit- 
ing all  the  Indian  nations  under  liis  lovereignty  j .  but  he 
niifcarried  in  the  attempt.     ._  .  ,,,     ,.   r,,.  ;  .;  uj,.,    :: •       ,.. 

In  general,  the  American  Indians  Ijye  to •  a  gi;?at  pge.Longtvlif 
although  it  is  not  potTible  to  know  from  themfelves  the°f ''"'  1"- 
exnct  number  of  their  years.  It  was  aiked  of  an  In- "'*"'• 
dian,  who  appeared  to  be  extremely  old,  what  age  he 
w  as  of  ?  I  am  above  twenty,  was  his  reply.  .  Upon 
putting  the  queflion  in  a  different  form,  by  reminding 
him  of  certain  cireumflances  in  former  times,  My  machu, 
laid  he,  fpoke  to  me  when  I  was  young  of  the  Incas  > 
and  he  had  feen  thefe  princes.  According  to  this  re- 
ply, there  mult  have  elapled,  from  the  date  of  his  raa^ 
chu's  (his  grandiaiher's)  remembrance  to  that  time,  a 
period  of  at  lead  232  years.  The  man  who  made  tliis 
reply  appeared  to  be  1  20  years  of  age  :  for,  befides  the 
whitenels  of  his  hair  and  beard,  his  body  was  almolt 
bent  to  the  ground  j  without,  however,  (howing  any 
other  marlvs  of  dsbiiily  or  luffeving.  This  happened 
in  1764.  This  longevity,  attended  in  general  with  unt- 
Interrupted  health,  is  probably  the  conicquence  in  part 
of  their  vacancy  from  all  ferious  thought  and  employ- 
ment, joined  alfo  with  the  robult  texture  and  conforma- 
tion of  their  bodily  organs,  if  the  Indians  did  not  de-  . 
llroy  one  another  in  their  aimoft  perpetual  wars,  and  if 
their  habits  of  into.'cicalion  were  not  fo  unjverfal  ar^d 
Incurable,  they  would  be,  of  all  the  races  of  msn  w  bo- 
Inhabit  the  globe,  the  molt  likely  to  prolong,  not  oraly 
the  bounds,  but  the  enjoyments,  of  ai)ini;a,l,tlilie  tq  tligjt 
utmoil  duratlo.n.  -,:,•,.;  ,,1 
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IiT-T.us  rjow,  attend,  id  other  ;  piftures  :  which;  liav«;otter  pic- 
been  given  of  the   aboriginal   inhabitants  of   the  new  tures  of tlie 
world..    The    vices   and    defefts  of  the  American   I/f- Ameiicans.' 
dians  have  by  feveral  writers  been   moil  unaccountably 
aggravated,  and  every  virtue  and  good  quality   dcniecl 
them.      Their    cjuelties   have    been   alieady    defcribed 
and  accounted  for.     The  follow  iiig  anecdote  of  an  Al- 
gonquin .w^oian    we    iiiid    adduced   as   a   remarkable 
proof  of  Oieir  innate    thirit  of  blood.      'J'hat  nation 
being  at^^var  with  the.  Irpquois,   flie  happened    to  be^ 
made  pnfoner,   and   w:&s  carried  to  one  of  the  villages 
bclonpng  lo  them.     Here  (he  was  flripped.  iisJitd,  and- 
her  hands  and  feet  bound  with  ropes  in  one  of  their 
cabins.     In   this   condition  (lie  remained  ten  days,  the        .- 
fiivages  fleepiiig  round  her  every  night.     The  eleventh  Anecdotei 
niglit,  while  they  we: e   a.ltep,   (he  found  means  to  dif-ot  an  aU 
cngagc  one  of  her  bands,  witij  w4iit;h  1  (he  immediately  S™1""' 
fitad    herfelf  irom,  the.xopc^,   ant}  ;Tfvpnt.;.to,the   door.*"""*"" 
Thoygh  (he  haU.novf  ^  qppartupity  ofefesping  unpej- 
i»o»  vns  to  »d«uo  l/.up3  ns  ilJiw  oI)J..d   lo    •W*^' 
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'  vounible  nn  opporWtiify  ()t"  killitit;  ohd  6f  htr  enemiei. 
The  «tlCiVi|)t  w«  maiiifcrtly  at  tlic  hn^.lrd  t,f  her  own 
Kfh;  yet, 'fiwlchinfj  up  if  hstchet,  (lie  killed  the  favage 
t%st  ky  niitl  her  j  atnl,  Ivri'i^ing  oiil  of  the  cabiil,  cin- 
cMlcd'  hctfclt'iii  ;i  hollow  tre-j  which  live  had  obfervcd 
the'd;iy  litfove.  The  f^roans  of  tht  dyin^  puifon  fobn 
al;(t'rtled  th*  oillbf  fav!a^'c'«i 'Snd-IM  y6ui(g  otifcj'imm'tf  ' 
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dare  not  meet  an  optn  atuck.  Vef,  frotw'ilhftariding'^""''"""' 
this  vrsTit  of  courdgr,  fhey  ?r'e  ftill  foiiryidable  ;  Aay, 
it  Wot  beet)  knovn,  that  a  fmall  pfiriy  di  theffi  has 
routed  ia  much  fuptrior  body  of  rcj;ular  troopi  :  but 
tW's  cat)  only  liajjpen  when  they  have  furpriftd  them  in 
tht  ftiPncffcs'  of  theik-'ftftefts,  where  ihe'KovcVt  of  the 
Woodhtay  c6nct4>'  ihe^'urVlJl  tbty  tnke  ihfeir  aim  with 


dintely  ("clout  in   purl'uil  of  licr. — Porctivitig  frorn  h>r      thi;  tttti^oll  <l'rfrtftinty'."  AftcV  otti'filtH  difcharge  they 
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It-ee,  'tlint  'flU-y  ;iTl'  dirfcflcd  her  cdurfc'  &ht  wtiy/ilnU 
that  no  Ivivag.;  Wits  rio.ir'hei-,  fhc  left  hci-  fanfhisry,'  and, 
flying  ill  Mil  oppofite  difefHoil,  raa  into  a  forcft  u-ith- 
oUl  bcirtf;  perceived.  The  (eroiul  day  after  this  liap- 
ptned,  htr  foollteps  were  dil'covcrcd,  and  tli^y  purfued 
her  with  fuch  expedition,  that  the  third  diiy  (he  difco- 
vered  her  ehaiiici  at  htr  hecl-i.  Upon  this  flie  thivw 
herfclf  into  a  pond  of  water  ;  and,  diving  among  fome 

weeds  idVj  bnltulhe*,  (lie  could  juft  breathe  above  wa- 
ter without  being;  perceived.  Her  puiliacrs,  after  nink- 
ioT  the  '.noil  dili"ent  fearch,  were  forced  to  return. — 
For  35  dti-^*  this  woman  held  on  her  courfe  throu;.;h 
wooiK  and  delert-i,  without  any  other  (iillcn-.iure  than 
rooti  and  wild  berries.  When  lli.'  came  to  the  river 
St  T-aivrcrite,  flie  made  with  her  own  hands-  a  kind  of 
a  wif-k'.T  ruff,  on  which  (lie  eroded  it.  As  Ihe  went  by 
the  French  fort  Trois  (livieres,  without  well  knowing 
\\-ltere  (he  Wis,  (lie  perceived  a  rnnoe  full  of  favages  ; 
and',  fearing  they  might  be  Iro<juois,  ran  ag;',in  into  the 
rtxiOds,  where  the  remained  till  lunlet.  —  Continuing 
hw  cOurf'fc,  (oon  after  (he  faw  the  Trois  Rivieres  ;  and 
wa-)  thefi  ■dlfcovercd  l^jy  a  party  whom  (lie  knew  to  be 
Horoas,  a  nation  in' alliance  with  the  Algonquins.  She 
then  ('[uatted  down  behind  a  bulh,  calling  out  to  them 
thu  the  was  not  in  a  condition  to  be  feen,  becanfe  (In 
was  niked.  They  immediately  threw  tier  a  blanket, 
and  then  conduded  hjr  to  the  fort,  where  (lie  recounted 
hei-  flory.  ■  '■■'■:■ 

;1  ''Pdrlbival-' coii'i^ge  liS^s  l)een  denied  them.  In  proof 
of  their  nuffUiinimitv,  the  following  incidents  are  nuot- 
ed'from  Chatlevoi'C  by  Lord  Karnes,  in  his  Sketches  of 
th-!  irdlory  of  Mm.  "  The  fort  de  Vercheres  in  Ca- 
iTiida,  belonging  to  the  .French,  was,  in  the  year  i6go, 
attacked  by  Ibme  [ro'iuois.  They  approached  filently, 
preparing  to  Icale  the  palifade,  when  iome  mulket  lliot 
made  them  retire.  Advancing  a  fecond  time,  thev  were 
ag'.dn  repulfed,  wondering  tliat  they  fhould  diicover  none 
frill:  a  woman  who  Was  feen  every v.-here.  This  '.v?.s 
M-.tdsme  de  Vercheres,  who  appeared  as  refolule  as  if 
lapported  by  a  nnmeroU'<  garrilon.  The  hopes  of  ftorm- 
ifig' fl  place  without  men  to  defend  it  occailoned  reitc- 
riit^H  attack.^.  After  two  days  fiege,  they  retired,  fear- 
ing to  be  intercepted  in  their  retreat.  Two  years  after, 
a  party  of  the  fame  nation  appeared  before  the  fort  fo 
uff^^piicfilfd'ly,  that  a  girl  of  fourteen,  daughter  of  the 
phOpfittiW,  had'but  time  tO'Otut  the  gate.  With  the 
yid?iSt^i^-(?fli»an  there  was  tiot  a  foul  but  one  raw  fojdrer. 
3ht-'fhelH'*d  herfeif  with  her  a(ri'llant,  forf.etimes  in  one 
p^nbe  artd  Tome'imes  in  another ;  changing  her  drefs  f.'c- 
qiieti'lS',-  tn  order  to  give  fome  appearafire  of  a  g:\rrifon  ; 
and  always  fired  o()portunely.  The  faint-hearted  Iroquois 
detftnrped  withbiit  (ucceli "  "       ' 


inirtifJdiattly  rrtreat,'  is'ilTibOi  Itflvihg  the  ffnalieft  trace 
of  their  route.  It  may  tafily  be  fuppofed,  that  an  on- 
fet  of  this  kind  mud  prodnce  ccnfufioh  c»cn  among  the 
fleadiefl  troops,  when  they  cwn  neither  know  the  number 
of  their  enemies,  nor  perceive  the  place  wheie  ihcy  lie 
in  ambufh.  ^t 

Perfidy  combined  with  cruelty  has  been  alfo  maJe  a  \c";le«i  of 
part  of  their  charaflct.    Don  Ulloa  rela'e%  That  (he  In-?''*'?' 
dians  of  the  country  called  Natchez,  in  Louifiana,  laid  ^ ., 

a  plot  for  malTacriiig  in  one  night  every  individual  be- 
longing to  the  Frencli  colony  t(*ablilhed  there.  This 
plot  they  aclually  executed,  notwithftanding  the  feem- 
ing  good  undcrOanding  that  fubfilled  between  them 
and  thele  European  neighbours.  Such  was  the  ftcre- 
cy  ivhich  they  obferved,  that  no  perfon  had  the  lead' 
iufpicion  of  their  defign  until  the  blow  was  ftruck. 
One  Frenchman  alone  efcaped,  by  favour  of  Ihe  dark- 
nefs,  to  relate  the  difader  of  his  countrymen.  The 
compalTion  of  a  female  Indiarf  contributed  alfo  in  fome 
meafure  to  his  exemption  .'rom  the  general  maflacre. 
The  tribe  of  Natches  had  invited  the  Indians  of  other 
countries,  even  to  a  confiderahle  diflance,  fo  join  in 
the  fame  confpiracy.  The  day,  or  rather  the  night, 
was  fixed,  on  which  they  Were  to  make  an  united  at- 
tack on  the  FreiKh  colonifts.  It  was  intimated  by 
fending  a  parcel  of  rods,  more  or  lei's  numerous  accord- 
ing to  the  local  diftance  of  each  tribe,  with  an  injunc- 
tion to  abftrafl  one  rod  daily  ;  the  day  on  which  the 
lafl  fell  to  be  taken  away  being  that  fixed  for  the  e.xc- 
cution  of  their  plan.  The  women  were  partners  of  the 
bloody  fecret.  The  parcels  of  rods  being  thus  diflri- 
biited,  that  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Natdhes  .happen- 
ed to  remain  in  the  cullody  of  a  female.  T-^is  wom.-in,. 
either  moved  by  her  own  feelings  of  companion,  oi:  by 
the  commiferation  cxprcflTed  by  her  fernaU  acquaint- 
ances in  the  viev/  of  the  propofed  fce'h"^  of  bloodllied,' 
abftrafled  one  i^-j  three  or  four  of  thfe  rods,  and  thus 
aVilicipated  the  term  of  her  tribe's  j)rocecding  (o  tlie 
execu'jon  of  'he  general  confpiracy.  I'he  cohfequence 
of  this  was,  tliat  the  Natches  were  the  only  aiflors  iii 
thii  carnage  ;  their  diftant  sfi'ociates  hftving  (fill  feveral 
rods  remaining  at  the  time  wdien  the  former  made  the 
attack.  All  opportunity  was  thereby  given  to  the  co- 
lonifls  in  ihofe  quarters  to  lake  nies1ire.$  for  their  de-, 
fence,  and  for  'preventing  aTiiSre'eSt^hlij^l'executiaivfl^ 
the  deiign.        ,    ',  ""        '  '  '  '    " '' '    .   '   j''.!    . 

'  It  was  by  confpiracies  Cmila:?  to  tins  tlia't  ijie'tntliatis' 
of  the  province  of  iVTacas,  in  the  kingdiora  of  Q^uifo," 
deftroyed  the  opult'nf  city  of  Logrogno,  the  colony  of 
Guambaya,  and  its  capital  Sevilla  del  Oro  ;  and  tljiit 
fo  completely,  that  it  is  no  lon^r  known  in  what  place 
thefe  iettlements' exirted,   or  where  ibat  abundance  of 


?^ 


^  x'Thrtits  lioinftatice',  it  is  faid,  either  pf_a  fingl^'In-'  gold  was  found  from  which  the  laft  metilioned  city  tool^! 

ditfn'fatfitvg -'an-  individual -of  any  other  natron  in  "fair  the  addition  to  its  name.    Like  ravages  have  been  csfti." 

^(d' 6j)eti>*iHrtl)at,"  or  bf  their  jointly  V^urtng  to  try  mitted  upon  I'lmperiale  in  Chili,   the   colonies' of  tfie' 

tbt"fetfc  of  battle  with  an  equal  number  of  any  foes.  Millions  of  Chuncas,  thofe  of  Darien  in  Terra  ilrmay 
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"Ameticj.  ariJ  many  other  places  which  have  atForded  fcenes  of 
*  this  barbarous  ferocity.     Thcfe  conrpiracies  are  always 

canied  on  in  the  lame  manner.  The  fecret  is  inviola- 
bly tcpt,  tb^;  aftors  alVemble  at  the  pvecife  hour  ap- 
pointeJ,  and  every  individual  is  animated  uilh  the  fame 
languinary  purpolcs.  The  males  that  fall  into  their 
hands  are  put  to  death  with  every  Ihocking  circum- 
ftance  that  can  be  luggefted  by  a  cool  and  determined 
cruelty.  The  females  are  carried  oft',  and  preferved  as 
monuments  of  their  vidlory,  to  be  employed  as  their  oc- 
cafions  require. 

Nor  can  this  odious  cruelly  and  treachery^  it  is  faid, 
be  juftly  afciibed  to  their  fuljjeftion  to  a  foreign  yoke, 
feeing  the  fame  character  belongs  equally  to  all  the 
original  inhabitants  of  this  vafl  continent,  even  thofe 
who  have  preferved  their  independence  moll  complete- 
ly. Certain  it  is,  continues  he,  that  thele  people,  with 
the  moft  limited  capacities  for  every  thing  elfe,  difplay 
an  aftonllhing  degree  of  penetration  and  fubtlety  with 
refpeft  to  every  objeft  that  involves  treachery,  blood- 
llied,  and  rapine.  As  to  thefe,  they  feem  to  have  been 
all  educated  at  one  fchool ;  and  a  fecret,  referring  to 
any  fuch  plan,  no  conQderation  on  earth  can  extort  from 

42  them. 

Their  un-  Their  uuderflandings  alfo  h.ive  been  reprefented  as 
<lerftanrin;j  ^^^^  2g|%  contemptible  than  their  manners  are  grofs  and 
as  weak  brutal.  Many  nations  are  neither  capable  of  forming 
an  arrangement  for  futuiity  ;  nor  does  their  folicitude 
or  forefight  extend  fo  far.  Tliey  fet  no  value  upon 
thofe  things  of  which  they  are  not  in  fome  imme- 
diate want.  In  the  evening,  when  a  Carib  is  going  to 
tell,  no  confideration  will  tempt  him  to  fell  his  hnm- 
mcck  ;  but  in  the  morning  he  will  part  with  it  for 
the  flightefl  trifle.  At  the  clofe  of  winter,  a  North 
American,  mindful  of  what  he  has  fuft'ered  from  the 
cold,  fets  himfelf  with  vigour  to  prepare  materials  for 
erefting  a  comfortable  hut  to  proteft  him  againft:  the 
inclemency  of  t)ie  iucceeding  feafon  :  but  as  foon  as 
the  weather  becomes  mild,  he  abandons  his  work,  and 
never  thinks  of  it   more   till   the  return   of   the  cold 

compels  hitn  to  refume  it In  fliort,  to  be  free  from 

lahour  fecms  to  be  the  utmoft  wilh  of  an  American. 
They  will  continue  whole  days  ftretched  in  their  ham- 
mocks,  or  featcd  on  the  earth,  without  changing  their 
pollure,  raifing  their  eye?,  or  ulteiing  a  fingle  word. 
They  cannot  comnule   the   fuccefiion   of  days  nor  of 

43  .     weeks.     The  different  afpedls  of  the  moon  alone  engage 

Ailcged  in-  their  attention  as  a  meafure  of  time.     Of  the  vear  they 

dolence  and ,  ,  .  ,  1    '    •      r     '     n     1 

iliipic'ity.     ""^'^   ^^  Other  conception   than   what  is  luggelted   to 

them  by  the  alternate  heat  of  fummer  and  cold  of  ivin- 

ter  ;  nor  have  they  the  leal!  idea  of  apjilying   to  this 

]ifriod  tlie  obvir  is  computation  oi   the  months  which 

it  contains.     When  it  is  alked  of  any  old  man  in  Peru, 

even  the  moft  civilized,  what  age  he  is  of;  the  only  an- 

fvver  he  can  give  is  the  number  of  cacique  he  has  feen. 

It  often  happens,  too,  that  they  only  recolleft  the  raoll 

diftant  of  ihefe  princes  in  wliofe  lime  certain  circura- 

(lances  had   happened  peculiarly  memorable,   while  of 

thofc  ih St  lived  in  a  more  recent  period  they  liave'loil 

all  remembrance^  'jki  .-iI)  h  ji| 

.  'J'hc  fatne  grofs  (lupidily  is  alleged   to  be  obfervable 

in  thofe- Inilinns  who  have  retained  their  original  liberty. 

T-hey  are  noTer  known  to  fix  the  dates  of  any  events  in 

their  minds,  on  to  trace  the  fucccflion  of  circumftanres 

that.  have. arifcn.  frora  fuch  events.     Tiieir  imagination 

;.  4 


takes  in  only  the  prefent,  and  in  thai  only  whit" iwi-  Am(nV«. 
ma'ely  concerns  ihemfclves.  Nor  can- ditcipline  orin- '**"*v'~~^' 
Itruiftion  overcome  this  natural  defeft  of  apprclienlio."!. 
In  fart,  the  fubjeciled  Iiulinns  in  l-'erii,  whoj  biwe  a  con- 
tinual inlercourfe  with  t!ie  Spaniards,  who  »re'  funiifii- 
ed  with  curates  perpetually  occupied  in  giving  fhent 
lelTons  of  religion  and  morality,  and  who  mix  with  a!l 
ranks  of  the  civilized  focielv  elliablilhed  unone  ihem. 
are  almoft  as  ftupid  and  barbarous  as  their  countrymen 
who  have  had  no  llich  advantages.  T  he  Peruvian.', 
while  ihey  lived  under  the  government  of  their  Incas, 
preferved  the  records  of  certain  remaikable  events. 
They  had  aifo  a  kind  of  regular  government,  dticribcd 
by  the  hitlorians  of  the  conqueft  of  Peru.  This  go- 
vernment ciiginated  entirely  from  the  attention  and  abi- 
li'.'es  of  the-r  princes,  and  trom  the  regulaticns  enafted 
by  them  for  direcling  the  conduct  of  their  lubjcds. 
1'his  ancient  decree  of  civilization  among  them  gives 
ground  to  prelume,  that  their  legillators  Iprung  from 
fome  race  more  enlightened  than  the  other  tribes  of  In- 
dians ;  a  race  of  which  no  individual  feems  to  remain  in 
the  prelent  time«. 

Vanity  and  conceit  are  faid  to  be  blended  with  theirTbcir  va- 
ignorance  ?nd  treachery.  Notwithllanding  all  ihey'i'y  ^^J-^ 
fufftr  from  Europeans,  they  Hill,  it  is  faid,  confider'^°''""' 
themfelves  as  a  race  of  men  fur  fuperior  to  their  con- 
querors. This  proud  belief,  arifing  from  their  perverted 
ideas  of  excellence,  is  univerfal  over  the  whole  known 
continent  of  America.  Tliey  do  not  think  it  poflible 
that  any  people  can  he  fo  intelligent  as  themlelves. 
When  they  are  detefted  in  any  of  their  plots,  it  is  their 
common  obfervalion,  that  the  Spaniards,  or  Viracohas, 
want  to  be  as  knowing  as  they  are.  Thole  of  Loui- 
fiana,  and  the  countries  adjacent,  are  equally  vain  of 
their  fuperior  underltandlng,  confounding  that  quality 
with  the  cunning  which  they  themlelves  conllanlly 
praSife.  The  whole  objeft  of  their  tranfaftions  is  to 
overreach  thofe  with  whom  they  deal.  Yet,  though 
fditlilefs  themfelves,  they  never  forgive  the  breach  of 
promife  on  the  part  of  others.  While  the  Europeans 
leek  their  amity  by  prefents,  they  give  themfelves  no 
concern  to  fccure  a  reciprocal  friendihip.  Hence,  pro- 
bably, arifes  their  idea,  that  they  miilt  be  a  fuperior 
race  of  men,  in  ability  and  intelligence,  to  thofe  who 
are  at  fuch  pains  to  court  their  alliance  and  avert  their 
enmity.  , 

Their  natural  eloquence  has  alfo  been  decried.  TheThfn^eJo- 
frce  tribes  of  favages  who  enter  into  conventions  with im  nee  difJ 
the  Europeans,  it  is  obferved,  are  iiccuRomed  to  makel'^'"*S^' 
long,  pompous,  and,  according  to  their  own  notions, 
fublime  harangues,  but  ^vltrout  any  method  or  cormec- 
tion.  The  whole  is  a  colleflion  of  disjointed  meta- 
phors and  comparifons.  The  light,  heat,  and  courfe 
ol  the  fun,  form  the  principal  topic  of  their  difcourfe  ; 
and  thefc  unintelligible  rcalonings  are  always  accompa- 
nied with  violent  and  ridiculous  gellures.  Numbttlcfs 
repetitions  prolong  the  oration,  which,  if  not  inter- 
rupted, would  lad  whole  days  :  At  the  fame  tiinej 
they  meditate  very  accurately  beforehand,  in  order  to 
avoid  mentioning  ;my  thing  but  what  they  are  delirous 
to  obtain.  This  pompous  faculty  of  making  fpctches 
is  alfo  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  conceive  them- 
felves to  be  fuperior  to  the  nations  of  Europe  :  'J'hey 
imagine  that  it  is  their  eloquence  that  procures  them 
the  favours  th«y  alk.     The  lubjeftcd  Indians  con\'erfe 
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yVmaiea-  pr«qii«Ji/;jiV  UlC  idOlc  Hyle,  Proll.x  and  Udious,  tIjL-y 
"^''Y-'^  n«ver  knoiv  when  lo  flop  ;  lo  tliat,  excepting  by  llic 
difference  in  language,  it  would  be  iiniiunii)lf,  in  ibin 
leiptf^,  lo  diltinj^uilh  a  civilized  reiuviaii  Irom  ail 
iuhabilant  of  the  nioft  favaj^e  didrids  lo  llic  norlh- 
waid. 
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riifiUT  fuch  partial  and  dctaclicd  views  us  t!ie  above, 
were  they  even  tree  from  mifrcprelcntaUoii,  ara  not  the 
juft  ground  uponwliich  to  form  an  cHimalc  ot  their  cha. 
rafter.  Tlieir  qualities,  jjood  and  bad  (for  they  certain- 
ly pufiefb  both),  their  way  of  life,  the  i'tale  of  fociely 
among  them,  with  all  the  cird-'nifiances  of  llieir  con- 
dition, ought  to  be  conHdercd  in  connexion,  and  in 
regard  to  their  mutual  inllucnce.  buch  a  view  has 
been  given  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  article  :  fmm 
which,  it  is  hoped,  their  real  charafler  may  be  eafily 
deduced. 

Many  of  the  difagrteable  traits  exhibited  in  the  anec- 
dotes jurt  quoted,  are  indctd  extrafted  from  Don  UUoa, 
an  author  of  credit  and  reputation,  but  a  Spaniard, 
and  evidently  biaiTed  in  fomc  degree  liy  a  defire  to  pal- 
liate the  enormities  of  his  countrymen  in  that  qu;irtcr 
of  the  globe.  And  with  regard  to  the  wovll  and  Itaft 
equivocal  parts  of  the  American  cliarafter,  cruelty  and 
revenge,  it  may  be  fairly  quellior.cd,  uhetlier  the  in- 
flances  of  thtfe,  either  in  refped  of  tlieir  caufe  or  their 
atrocity,  be  at  all  comparable  to  thoii:  exhibited  in  Eu- 
ropean hiflory,  and  Raining  the  annals  of  Chriltendom  : 
— to  ihofe,  for  inllance,  of  the  Spaniards  thcmfelvcs,  at 
their  firl^  difcoveiy  of  America  ;  to  ihofe  indicated  by 
the  engines  found  on  board  their  mighty  Armada  ;  to 
thofe  which,  in  cold  blood,  were  perpetrated  by  the 
Dutch  at  Amboyna;  to  the  dragoonings  of  the  French  ; 
to  ihtir  religious  maffltcres ;  or  even  to  the  tender  vur^ 
cics  of  the  Inquifition  ? 

Still  harlhcr,  however,  are  the  dcfciiplions  given  by 
BuiTun  and  de  Paw  of  the  natives  of  this  whole  conti- 
nent, in  which  the  moft  mortifying  degeneracy  of  the 
.human  race,  as  well  as  qf  all  the  infesior  animals,  is 
aflerted  to  be  confpicuous.  Againll  thofe  philol'o- 
phers,  or  rather  theorilis,  the  Americans  have  found 
an  able  advocate  in  the  abbe  Clavigero  ;  an  hiftorian 
whofe  fituatron  and  long  refideece  in  America  afl'ord- 
ed  him  the  bell  means  of  infoimation,  and  who,  though 
himfelf  a  fubjcft  of  Spain,  appears  fuperior  to  preju- 
dice, and  difdalns  in  his  defcription  the  glofles  of  po- 
licv.      •.  i    i 

Conoernisg  the  ftature  of  the  Americans,  M.  de  Paw 
fays  hi  general,  that  although  it  is  not  equal  to  the 
flalure  of  the  CatVilians,  there  is  but  little  diftercnce 
between  them.  But  the  abbe  Clavigero  evinces  that 
the  Indians  who  inliabit  thofe  countries  lying  between 
9  awl  40:dos;recs  of  north  latitude,  which  are  the  li- 
mits o£  the  difcov^ries  of  the.5panlards,  are  more  than 
flWeiP«aiifian  feet  in  Jlei^ht,  and:  that  thofe  who  do  not 
rc^chi  that  flalure  are  as  fciv  in  number  among  the  In- 
dinns  as  thcV  are  amongll  the  Spaniards.  It  is  befides 
cectsin,  thit  mnnv  of  thofe  n-itions,  as  the  Apaches, 
lhtiHi«if!ff/e,  tiie,  Puuefe,  and  £o:/uiities,  are  at  lead  as 
taU  as, the  .tatltft  Europeans;  and  that,  in  all  the  vail 
extent  of  tiiBiniewiTOtlfij  no  jace  of  people,  has  beeji 
found,  exeeptiJtlie  Eiquimanx,  fo  dimi-iufive  in  lliiure 
as,  the  LaplaodtrSj.  the  Sampjeds,  and  'j'artars,  in  the 
liorlli.  ofi  the  »ld  :coiitii:ent.    -Inahis  refped-,  therefore, 
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the   inhabitants   of  tho   two  continents   ire   ujon   an   Amciic;.. 
equality.  * 

Of  the  (liapc  and  tharaftcr  of  the  Mexican  Indians  (j^j^j^Jj^ 
the  abbi  gives  a  moll  advantageous  dclctiption  ;  which  |],ap,^  j^,,., 
he  aflferts  no  one  >vho  i;ads  it  in  America  will  contra- 
did,  unlcfs  he  views  tlicm  with  the  eye  of  a  ])icjudi- 
ccd  mind.  It  is  true,  tl  at  Uiloa  (ays,  in  I'peaking  of 
ibc  Indians  of  Quito,  he  had  obfcrvtd,  "  that  imperfect 
people  abounded  among  them  ;  that  they  were  either 
irregularly  diminutive,  or  monlirous  in  ibme  other  re- 
fpcd  ;  that  ihcy  became  cither  infL-nfiblc,  dumb,  or 
blind,  or  wanted  fomo  limb  of  their  body."  Having 
therefore  made  fome  inquiry  rcfpetting  this  fnigularity 
of  the  Ouitans,  the  abbe  found  that  luch  defeits  were 
neither  caufcd  by  bad  humours,  nor  by  the  climate, 
but  by  the  millaken  and  blind  humanity  of  their  pa- 
rents, who,  in  order  to  frea  their  children  from  the 
hardihips  and  toils  to  which  the  healthy  Indians  are 
fubjeded  by  the  Spaniards,  fix  fome  deformity  or  weak- 
nels  upon  them,  tiiat  they  may  become  ulclefs :  a  cir- 
cumftance  of  mifery  which  does  not  liappen  in  other 
countries  of  America,  nor  in  thofe  places  of  the  fame 
kingdom  of  Q^uito,  where  tire  Indians  are  under  no 
fuch  opprefllon.  ]\I.  de  Paw,  and,  in  agreement  with 
hiin,  Dr  Kobertfon,  fays,  that  no  deformed  perfons  are 
to  be  found  among  the  favages  of  America  •,  becaufe, 
like  the  ancient  Lacedemonians,  they  put  to  death 
thofe  children  which  are  born  hunch  backed,  blind, 
or  deftdive  in  any  limb  ;  but  that  in  thofe  countries 
where  they  are  formed  into  focielies,  and  the  vigilance 
of  their  rulers  prevents  the  murder  of  fuch  infants, 
the  number  of  their  deformed  individuals  is  greater 
than  it  is  in  any  country  of  Europe.  This  would 
make  an  exceeding  good  folution  of  the  difficully 
if  it  were  true  ;  but  if,  poflibly,  there  has  been  in  A- 
meiica  a  tribe  of  lavages  who  have  imitated  the  bar- 
barous example  of  the  celebrated  Lacedemonians,  it  is 
certain  that  thofe  authors  have  no  grounds  to  impute 
fuch  inhumanity  to  the  rell  of  the  Americans  ;  for  that 
it  has  not  been  the  pradice,  at  leaft  vHth  the  far 
greater  part  of  thofe  nations,  is  to  be  dcmonrtratcd  from 
the  attellations  of  authors  the  bell  acquainted  with  their 
culloms.  _  ^j 

No  argument  againft   the  new  world   can   be  drawn  Errors  cor.- 
from  the  colour  of  the  Americans ;  for  their  colour  is ccrnirg 
lefs  dillant  from  the  white  of  the  Europeans  than  it  is'','"''  **■?"' 
from  the  black  of  the  African?,  and  a  great  jart  of  the  '^^     -' 
AP.atics.     The  hair  of  the  Mexicans,  and  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Indians,  is,  as  we   have   already  (ai.l,  coaric 
:ind  thick  ;  on  their  face  they  appear  to  have  little,  and 
in  general  none  on  their  arms  and  legs  :   but  it  is  an 
error  to  fay,  as  M.  de  Paw  does,  that  they  are  entirely 
deliitule  of  hair  on  all  the  other  parts  of  their  bodv. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  paflages  of  the  PiiilcfophfCal 
Refearches,  at  which  the   Mexicans,  and  all  the  other 
nations,  mull  fmile  lo  find  an  Euroiiean  philofopher  fo 
eager  to  divell  them  of  the  drels  they  had  from  nature. 
Don  Ulloa,  indeed,  in  the  delcription  which  he  gives 
of  the  Indians  of  Quito,  fays,  that  hair  neither  grows 
upon  the  men  nor   upon   the  ^vomcn   wlien  they  arrive 
at  puberty,   as  it  does  on   the  reft  of  mankind  5    but, 
whatever  tinguhrity  may  attend   the  Qnitans,   orocca-"- 
(ion  this  circumll.  nee,    there  is  no  doubt  that  among 
the  Americans  in  general,   the  period  of  puberty  is  ac- 
companied with   the   fame  fymptoms   as   it   is*  among- 
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(J?ker  iVSMons  of  the  world.  In  facJ,  with  the  North 
American?,  it  is  dilgraccful  to  be  hiiry  oti  the  body. 
Thev  fay  it  likens  them  to  hogs.  Tlifv  therefore  pluck 
out  the  hair  as  faft  as  it  appears.  B«t  the  traders  who 
marry  their  women,  and  prevail  on  them  to  difcontinue 
thi?  practice,  iay,  that  nature  is  the  fame  with  them  as 
with  the  whites.  As  to  the  beards  of  the  men,  had 
Euffon  or  De  Paw  known  tlie  pains  and  tiouble  it  cpfts 
fhem  to  pluck,  out  by  tlie  roots  the  hair  that  grows  on 
their  faces,  tht-y  would  have  feen  that  nature  had 
not  been  deficient  in  that  refpect.  ILvery  nation  has 
Its  cuiloms.  "  I  h.ive  feen  ?.»  Indian  beau,  \iith  a  look- 
ingglafs  in  his  hand  (fays  Mr  Jei^erfon),  examining  his 
fece  for  hours  together,  and  plucking  out  bv  the  roots 
every  hair  he  could  dilcover,  with  a  kind  of  tweezer 
made  ot  a  piece  of  fine  brafs  wire,  that  had  been  twill- 
ed round  a  rtick,  and  which  he  ufed  ivith  oreat  dex- 
tertty. 

The  very  afpecl  of  an  Angolan,  ^Jand!ngan,  or  Con- 
gan.  would  have  iliocked  I\'I.  de  Paw,  and  made  him 
recall  that  cenfure  which  he  paffes  on  the  colour,  the 
make,  and  hair,  of  the  Americans.  What  can  be  ima- 
gined more  contrary  to  the  idea  we  have  of  beauty,  and 
the  perteftion  of  the  human  frame,  than  a  man  whofe 
body  err.  its  a  rank  fmell,  whofe  ikin  is  as  black  as  ink, 
tt'hofe  head  and  face  are  covered  with  black  wool  in- 
flead  of  hftir,  whofe  eyes  are  yellow  and  bloody,  whofe 
lips  are  thick  and  blackiHi,  and  whofe  nofe  is  flat  ? 
Such  are  the  inhabitants  of  a  very  large  portion  of  A- 
frica,  and  of  many  illands  of  Afia.  What  men  can  be 
more  imperfeil  thnn  thofe  who  meafure  no  m.ore  than 
four  feet  in  ilature,  whofe  faces  are  long  and  llat,  the 
nofe  comprefled,  the  iiides  yellow  black,  the  eyelids 
turned  back  tow-ards  the  temples,  the  cheeks  extraor- 
dinarily elevated,  their  mouths  monftroufly  large,  their 
lips  thick  and  prominent,  and  the  lower  part  of  their 
vi.'ages  extremely  narrow  ?  Such,  according  to  Count 
de  Buffon,  are  the  Laplanders,  the  Zemblans,  the  Eo- 
randines,  the  Samojed';,  and  Tartars  in  the  caft.  What 
obje^s  more  de.'ormed  than  men  whofe  faces  are  too 
long  and  wrinkled  even  in  their  youth,  thtir  nofes  thick 
and  compreffed,  t])tir  eyes  fmall  and  funk,  their  cheeks 
very  much  raifed,  their  upper  jaw  low,  thtir  teeth 
long  and  ditunited,  eyebrows  fo  thick  that  they  fiinde 
the  eyes  ;  the  eyelids  thick,  fon.e  brillles  on  their 
faces  infiead  of  beard,  large  thij;hs  and  fmall  legs  r 
Such  is  the  piflure  Court  de  BuiTon  gives  of  the  Tar- 
tars ;  that  is,  of  thofe  peoj^le  wlio,  as  he  favs,  inhabit 
a  trafl  of  land  in  Afia  i  200  leagues  long  and  upwards, 
and  more  than  750  broad.  Among  thefe  tlie  Cal- 
mucks  are  the  moft  remarkable  for  thtir  deformity  ; 
which  is  fo  great,  that,  according  to  Tavcmier,  they 
arc  the  moft  brutal  men  of  all  the  univerfe.  'I'hcir  faces 
are  fo  broad,  that  there  is  a  fpace  of  five  or  fix  inches 
between  their  eyes,  according  as  Count  de  Euffon 
himfelf  affirms.  In  Calicut,  in  Ceylon,  and  other 
countries  of  India,  there  is,  fay  Pyrard  and  other  wri- 
ters on  thefc  regions,  a  race  of  men  who  have  one  or 
boyb  of  tlieir  legs  as  thick  as  the  body  of  a  man  ;  and 
that  this  deformity  among  them  is  almoft  heredilarv. 
The  Hottentots,  befides  other  grofs  imperfcflions, 
fcavi;  ihn*  monrirous  irregulririty  attending  them  of  3 
callous  appendage  extending  from  the  os  pul  is  down- 
wards, ;iccording  to  the  teflirriony  of  the  lifiorians  of 
the  C<pc  <>(  GootI  Hope.     Stcuys,  GcmeUi,  and  other 
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trawllcrs  affirm,  that  in  t'lc  kingdom  of  Lambry,  »n  Amcfic*. 
the  'llunds  of  Fonnofa  a-'il  of  Miiidoro,  men  have  betn  ' 
found  with  tails.  Bor'isre  fays,  that  a  thiig  of  this 
kind  in  men  is  nothing  elfe  tlian  an  elui.gation  of  the 
OS  coccygis  ;  ijut  what  is  a  tail  in  quadrujieds  but  the- 
elongation  of  that  bene,  though  divided  into  djiiinA 
articulations  ?  However  it  may  be,  it  is  ct-t.ii::,  that 
that  elongation  i-enders  thofe  Alialics  faMy  as  Jtrejjular 
as  if  it  w£s  a  real  tail. 

If  ive  ivere,  in  like  manner,  to  go  through  the  na- 
tions of  Afia  and  Africa,  we  (hould  hardly  find  any  eK- 
tcnfive  country  where  the  colour  of  men  is  not  darker, 
where  there  are  not  ifronger  irregularities  obfcrved, 
and  grofTer  defffls  to  be  found  in  them,  than  M.  ds 
Pjw  finds  fault  with  in  the  Americans.  'I'he  colour  of 
the  kttev  is  a  good  deal  clearer  than  that  of  aiiuoft  all 
the  Africans  and  the  inhaLitants  of  fouthcrn  Afia. 
Even  their  alleged  fcantinrfs  of  beard  is  common  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  illands,  and  of  all  the  In- 
dian archipelago,  to  the  famous  Chinefe,  Japanefe, 
Tartar';,  and  many  other  nations  of  the  old  continent. 
The  imperfcflions  of  the  Americans;-  ho^vevcr  great 
they  may  be  reprefented  to  be,  are  certainly  not  com.- 
parable  with  the  defeils  of  that  immeiife  people,  whofe- 
charailer  we  have  fketched,  and  others  whom  we 
omit. 

M.  de  Paw  reprefents  the  Americans  to  be  a   feeble  xheir  con. 
and    difeafcd   let  of  nations;    and,  in  order  to  demon- ftitutbn 
ftrate  the  weaknefs   and  dilcrder  of  their  phyfical  con-""'' ^"'F* 
ftitution,  adduces  feveral    proofs  equally  ridiculous  and"  *"" 

ill-founded,  and  which  it  will  not  be  expcfled  we  fliould 
enumerate.  He  alleges,  among  otl.tr  particulars,  that 
they  were  overcome  in  \vrtftling  by  all  the  Europeans, 
and  that  they  funk  under  a  mcdtrate  burden  ;  that  by 
a  computation  made,  200,coo  Americans  were  found 
to  have  periflied  in  one  year  from  carrying  of  baggage. 
With  re/peil  to  the  firlf  point,  the  able  Clavigero 
obferves,  it  would  be  neccPfary  that  the  cxperiratnt  of 
wreftling  was  made  between  many  individuals  of  each 
continent,  and  th.at  the  viflory  fliouid  be  attefled  by  the 
Americans  as  well  as  the  Europeans,  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, meant  to  infid,  that  the  Americans  are  llronger 
that)  the  Europeans.  They  may  be  lefs  Ifrong,  with- 
out the  human  fpecies  having  degenerated  in  them. 
1  he  Swifs  are  Ibonger  than  tlie  Italians ;  and  itill  we 
do  not  believe  the  Italians  are  degenerated,  nor  do  we 
tax  the  climate  of  Italy.  The  inllance  of  200,000 
Americans  having  died  in  one  year  under  the  weight  of 
baggage,  were  it  true,  would  not  convince  us  fo  much  of 
the  we;,kntfs  of  the  Americans,  as  ot  the  inhinnanity  of 
the  Europeans.  In  the  fame  manner  tliat  thole  200,00J 
Americans  periflied,  20C,00D  Pruflians  would  alfo  have 
periflied,  had  they  been  obliged  to  make  a  journey  of 
between  300  and  4C0  milt"-',  with  100  (lounds  of  bur- 
den upon  their  backs  ;  if  they  hid  collars  of  iron 
!»bout  llieir  necks,  and  were  obliged  to  carry  that  load 
over  rocks  and  mountaitjs  j  If  thofe  who  became  cx- 
haufled  with  fatigue,  or  wounded  their  feet  fo  as  ti* 
impede  their  progress,  had  tlieir  heads  cut  off  that  tliejr 
might  not  telard  the  pace  of  the  icR  ;  and  if  they  were 
not  allowed  but  a  fmall  morfcl  of  bread  to  enable  them 
to  fupiiort  fo  fevere  fi  toil.  Las  Cafas,  from  ^\!iom  M.. 
de  Paw  got  the  account  of  the  aoo,000  Amciicaus 
who  died  imder  the  fatigue  of  carrying  baggage,  rf- 
latcs   alfo  all   the   abovc-mcuUuntii  cincuuiltauces.     If 
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'•  fliat  author  dif  refore  i«  to  be  ereilited  iu  ihe  Ixft,  lie  is 
"*  alto  to  be  credited  in  the  firlt.  lint  a  philoloplier  who 
vaunts  the  pliVMCul  :ind  moral  qu.ilitics  ot  Kurop<;aiii! 
over  I'lolc  ot  tlie  Amtiicaiis,  would  have  done  belter, 
we  think,  to  have  ftipprcflcd  tails  lb  opprourious  to  the 
Etiiopeano  themltlvcs. 

Kolhinjr  in  faft  detnonit rates  ("o  clearly  the  roburtiu-fs 
«t"Hbe  Americans  as  thofe  Variousf  and  iailing-  fatigues  in 
which  tliiy  arc  continually  en;;!^^ed.     iVI.  de  Pnw  fays, 
l4»at  ivhen  the  new  world  was  dilcovered,  nothing  was 
tfl  he  fean  but  thirk  woods;   that  at   prelcnl  there  are 
ibme    lands   cultivated,    not   by   the    Americans,  hoxv- 
evci',  but   bv   the   Africans   and    Kuropeans ;    and  that 
tile  foil  in  cultivation  is  to  the  foil  which  is  uncultivated 
i»s  2000  to  2,000,000.     Tliele  three  aflertions  the  abbfi 
demonlh'Stos    to  be  precilely  as  many    errors.       Since 
the    coiirjuelt,    the    Americans    alone    have    been    the 
people  who  have  iupportcd  all  the  I'atijjues  of  agricul- 
ture in  all  the  vaft  countries  of  the  continent  of  South 
America,  and   in    the  greater  part  of  thofe  of  North 
America  fubjcCl   to    the  crown   of  Spain.     No  Euro- 
pean is  ever  to  be  Ic-cn  employed  in   the  labours  of  the 
field,     't'iie  Moors  who,  in  comparifon  of  the  Arocri- 
cans,  are  very  few  in  number  in  the  kingdom   of  New 
Spain,  are  charged  with  the  culture  of  the   lugar  cane 
and  toliacco,  and  the  making  of  lugar  ;  but  the  ioil  de- 
fined for  the  cultivation  of  liiofe  plants  is  not,  with  re- 
ipeft  to  all  the  cultivated  land  of  that   i  »  titry,  in  the 
proportion   of  one   to   tivo   thoufand.     The  Americans 
are  the  people  who  labour  en   the  ioil.     They   are  the 
tillers,  the  lowers,  the  wecders,  and  the  reapers  of  the 
wheat,  of  the  maize,  of   the  rice,    of  the   beans,  and 
other  kinds  of  grain  and  pulfe  ^  of  the  cacao,  of  the  va- 
nilla, of  the  cotton,  of  the  indigo,  and  all  other  plants 
uleful  to  the  fuftenance,  the  clothing,  and  commerce  of 
thofe    provinces;    and   without    them   fo  little  can  be 
done,  thnt    in    the    year    1762,    the    harveil  of  wheat 
was  abandoned  in  many  places  on  account   of  a  lick- 
xefs  which  prevailed,  and  prevented  the   Indians  from 
reaping  it.     But   this   i<  not  all  ;  the   Americans  are 
thv<r   who  cut   and   tranlport   all   the  neceflary   timber 
from  it hu   woods;    ■who    cut,  tranlport,  and  work  the 
Otjnes ;  who   make  lime,  plailer,  and  tiles;  who  con- 
ilruft  all  the  buildings  of  that  kingdom,  except  a  few 
places  where  none  of  them  inhabit;  who  open  and  re- 
p,wr  ail  the  roads;  wio  make  the  canals  and  lluires, 
and  clean   the  cities.  >.(Uhey  work  in   many  mines  of 
Sfoidi,  of  filver,  of  copper,  &c. ;  they  are  the  fhepherds, 
lierdfmen^  weavers,  potters,  baiket-makers,  bakers,  cur- 
riers,' dav-labourers,  &c. ;  in  a  word,  they  are  the  per- 
Cins  who  bear  all  the  burden  of  public  labours.     Thefe, 
fjivs  our  jultly  indignant  author,  are  the  employments 
ef  the   weak,   dalfardly,  and  ulelefs  Americans ;  while 
the.vigor6us  M.  de   Paw,  and  other  indefatigable  Eu- 
ropeans,   are   occupied    in   writing    inveclives    againft 
ilieitiji'd  \    ' 

Thefe  labours,  in  wliich  the  Indians  are  continually 
tmploved,  certainly  altell  their  heallhintfs  and  llrength  ; 
Ipr  if  they  are  able  to  undergo  fuch  fatigues,  they  can- 
not be  difeafcd,  nor  have  an  exhaulled  llream  of  blood 
in  their  veins,  as  M.  de  Paw  iiifinuates.  In  order  to 
make  it  he  believed  that  their. conRilutions  are  vitiated, 
he  copies  whatever  he  finds  written  by  hiilorians  of 
America,-  whether  true  or  falfe,   rttfcfiiug  ti.e  dilcales 

Voa.II.P«nI.  . 
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which  rei;'ti  in  fome  particular  coimtries  of' that  pre-ft  ^ti'r'-r. 
cotitinent.  It  it  not  to  be  denied,  thjt  in  iinnc  coufl- "" — •r~~' 
tries  in  the  wide  compals  of  Ainerica,  men  are  c^poftd 
more  tlian  rifewhere  to  the  dillempers  whii-li  are  or: 
calioned  by  the  infemperature  or*  the  air,  or  the  pcmi« 
cious  fpnliry  of  the  alimentii;  but  it  is  certain,  accord- 
ing to  the  affertior*  of  ma.iy  refpcftiible  aiillnjrs'  ac- 
quainted with  the  ui-vr  world,  thai  the  American  coun- 
trie?  are  tor  the  molt  part  healthy  ;  and  if  the  Ameri- 
cans were  dilpol'cd  to  retaliate  on  M.  de  Paw,  anil 
other  European  authors  who  write  at  he  does,  ther 
would  have  abundant  fuhject  of  materials  to  throw  dii'- 
credit  on  the  clime  of  the  old  continent,  and  the  conlii- 
tiUion  ot  its  inbabilaiits,  in  the  endemic  diltempers  which 
prevail  theic. 

Lallly,  The  fuppofed  fecblenefs  and  unfound  bodily 
linbit  of  the  Americans  do  not  correfpond  with  the 
length  of  their  lives.  Arnong  thole  Americans  whole 
great  fatigues  and  exceflivc  toils  do  not  anticipate  their 
death,  there  are  not  a  few  who  reach  the  age  of  80, 
90,  and  100  or  more  years,  as  formerly  mentioned; 
and  what  is  more,  without  there  being  obfei  ved  in  them 
that  decay  which  tiin'-  commonly  produces  in  the  hair, 
in  the  teeth,  in  the  Ikin,  and  in  the  mufcles  of  the  hu- 
man body.  '1  his  phenomenon,  (o  much  admired  by  the 
Spaniards  who  rcfide  iu  Mexico,  cannot  be  afcribed  to 
any  other  caule  ihan  the  vigour  of  their  conllitutions, 
the  temperance  of  their  diet,  and  the  falubrity  of  their 
clime.  liiitorians,  and  other  perfon»  who  have  fojoum- 
ed  there  for  many  years,  report  the  fame  thing  of  other 
countries  of  the  new  world.  54 

As  to  the  mental  qualities  of  the  Americans,  M.  der"'^''*^'''  •".'"' 
Paw  has  not  been  able  to  difcover  any  oilier  charaders':''^''""''' 
than  a  memory  fo  feeble,  that   to-day    ihev  do  not  re- 
member what  they  did  yelferday  ;  a  capacity  fo  blunt, 
that  they  are   incapable  of  thinking,  or  putting  their 
ideas  in  order  ;  a  difpolition  fo  cold,  that  tJiey  feel  no 
excitement  of  love  ;  a  dallardly  fpirit,  and  a  genius  that 
is  torpid  and    indolent.       Many  other  Europeans,   in- 
deed,  and  what  is  ilill  mv>re  wonderful,  many  of  thofe 
children  or  defcendants  of  Europeans  who  are   bom  in 
America,  tliink  as  M.  de  Paw  does  ;  fome  from  igno- 
rance, fome  from  want  of  retlecWon,  and  others  frora 
hereditary    prejudice  and  prepoffefllon.       But    all   this 
and  more  would  not  be  fulKcie;it  to  invalidale  the  tefti.ii 
monies   of  other    Euiopeaijs, .  v/hofe   authority    has    a 
great  deal  more  weight,  both  becaufc  thev-wcre  men 
of  great  judgement,  Jearnjng,  and  knowJcdge  of  tliefd 
countries,  and  becaufe  they  gave  their  telUmony  in  fa- 
vour of  Ih-angers  agaiiiil  their  own    countr-men.     In 
particular,  Acofta,   whofe   natural   and  -moral    hiftory 
even  M.  de  Paiv  commends  as  an  eyeeUent  tivri,  em- 
ploys the  whole  fixth  book  in  demonllraUng  the  good 
ienfe  of  the  Americans,  by  an  explanation  {>£  their  an- 
cient govemment,  their  laws,,  their- bil>oricS' in  paint- 
ings and  knots,   kalendars,  gtc."      M.  de  Paw  thinks 
the  Americans  are  Initial ;  Acolla,  on  the  other  hand, 
reputes  thofe  jierfons  weak  and  prcfuraptuous  who  think 
them  fo.     M.  de  Paw  fays,  that  the  moli  acute  Ameri- 
cans were  inferior  in  irduftry  and  fagacity  to  the  rudeft 
nations  of  the   old  continent ;  Acorta  extols  the  civil 
government  of  the  Mexicans  above  many  republics  ofi 
Europe.      M.  de  Paw  finds,  in  the  moral  and  political 
conduct  of  the  Americans,  nothing  but  barbarity,  ex- 
C  travagance. 
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America,  travagance,  and  brutality ;  and  Acofta  finds  there,  laivs 
' ■^~-~'  that  are  admirable,  and  worthy  ot  being  preferred  for 

55         ^^^''• 
M  de  Paw's      M.  de  Paw  denies  them   courage,   and   alleges  the 

proofsof      eonqueft    of   Mexico    as   a   proof   of   their    couardice. 

American  „  Cortes  (he  fays)  conquered  the  empire  of  Mexico 
'  with  450  vagabonds  and  15  horfes,  badly  armed  ;  his 
miferable  artillery  confiftsd  of  fix  falconets,  which  would 
not  at  the  prefent  day  be  capable  of  exciting  the  fears 
of  a  foitrefs  defended  by  invalids.  During  his  abfence 
the  capital  was  held  in  awe  by  tl:e  half  of  his  troops. 
What  men  !  what  events  1 — It  is  confirmed  by  the  de- 
pofitions  of  all  hiftorians,  that  the  Spaniards  entered  the 
firft  time  into  Mexico  without  making  one  fingle  dif- 
charge  of  their  artillery.  If  the  title  of  hero  is  appli- 
cable to  him  who  has  the  difgrace  to  occafion  the  death 
of  a  great  number  of  rational  animals,  Ferdinand  Cor- 
tes might  pretend  to  it  ;  olherwife,  I  do  not  fee  what 
true  glory  he  has  acquired  by  the  overthrow  of  a  tot- 
tering monarchy,  which  might  have  been  deftroyed  in 
,g         the  fame  manner  by  any  other  aflaffin  of  our  continent." 

Refuted.  Thefe  paflages  indicate  either  M.  de  Paw's  ignorance 
of  the  hiftory  of  the  eonqueft  of  Mexico,  or  a  wilful 
fuppreflion  of  what  would  openly  contradict  his  fyflem  ; 
fince  all  who  have  read  that  hiftory  know  well,  that  the 
eonqueft  of  Mexico  was  not  made  with  450  men,  but 
with  more  than  20o,oco.  Cortes  himfelf,  to  whom  it 
was  of  more  importance  than  to  M.  de  Paw  to  make 
his  bravery  confpicuous,  and  his  eonqueft  appear  glo- 
rious, confefles  the  exceflive  number  of  the  allies  who 
were  under  his  command  at  the  fiege  of  the  capital, 
and  combated  with  more  fury  sgainft  the  Mexicans 
than  the  Spaniards  themfelves.  According  to  the  ac- 
count which  Cortes  gave  to  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
the  fiege  of  Mexico  began  with  87  horfes,  848  Spanifh 
infantry,  armed  with  guns,  crofs-bows,  fwords,  and  lan- 
ces, and  upwards  of  ■/ 5,000  allies,  ot  Tlafcala,  Hue- 
xotzinco,  Cholula,  and  Chalco,  equipped  with  various 
forts  of  arms;  with  three  large  pieces  of  iron  cannon, 
15  fmall  of  copper,  and  13  brigantines.  In  the  courfe 
of  the  fiege  were  aflembled  the  numerous  nations  of 
the  Otomies,  the  Cohuixcas,  and  Mallazincas,  and  tlie 
troops  of  the  populous  cities  of  the  lakes;  fo  that  the 
army  of  the  befiegers  not  only  exceeded  2O0,0O0,  but 
.^mounted  to  4,000,0^0,  according  to  the  letter  from 
,  Cortes  ;  and  befides  thefe,   30C0  boats  and  canoes  came 

to  their  aflfiftance.  Did  it  betray  cowardice  to  have  fuf- 
taincd,  for  full  75  days,  the  fiege  of  an  open  city,  en- 
gaging daily  with  an  army  fo  large,  and  in  part  pro- 
vided with  arms  fo  fuperior,  and  at  the  fume  time  hav- 
ing to  withftand  the  ravages  of  famine  ?  Can  they  me- 
rit the  charge  of  cowardice,  who,  after  having  loft 
feven  of  the  eight  parts  of  their  city,  and  about  50,000 


citizens,  part  cut  off  by  the  fword,  part  by  famine  and    America, 
ficki  efs,  continued  to  defend  themfelves  until  they  were '  '     k        ' 
furioufly  afT-tuItcd  in  the  laft  hold  which  was  left  them  ? 
See  the  article  Me,\ico. 

According  to  M.  de  Paw,  "  the  Americans  at  firft  Remark- 
were  not  believed  to  be  men,  but  rather  fatyrs,  or  large  able  in. 
apes,  which  might  be  murdered  ^v^thout  remorfe  or  re-  ft^nres  of 

proach.     At  laft,   in  order  to  add  infult  to  the  oppref-',^'""^'''" 
■.  ,•    1     ,•      •  J  .   .     ,  ,    "i'         IVI.  de  Paw. 

lion  01  thole  tmies,   a  pope  made  an  origmal  bull,  m 

which  lie  declared,  that  being  defirous  of  founding  bi- 
ftioprics  in  the  richeft  countries  of  America,  it  pleafej 
him  and  the  Holy  Spirit  to  ackno\rledge  the  Americans 
to  be  true  men  :  in  fo  far,  that  without  this  decifion  of 
an  Italian,  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  world  would  have 
appeared,  even  at  this  day,  to  the  eyes  of  the  faithful,  a 
race  of  equivocal  men.  Jhere  is  no  example  of  fuch  a 
decifion  fince  this  globe  has  been  inhabited  by  men  and 
apes."  Upon  this  paffage  the  abbe  animadverts,  as  be- 
ing a  fingular  inftance  of  calumny  and  milreprelenta- 
tion  ;  and  gives  the  following  hiftory  of  the  decifion  al- 
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"  Some  of  the  firft  Europeans  who  eftabliftied  them-  Occafion  of 
felves  in  America,  not  lefs  powerful  than  avaricious, the  famous 
defirous  of  enriching  themfelves  to  the  detriment  of  the^"  ° 
Americans,  kept  them  continually  employed,  and  made 
ufe  of  them  as  flaves  ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  re- 
proaches which  were  made'  them  by  the  bilhops  and 
miffionaries  -i/.o  inculcated  humanity,  and  the  giving 
liberty  to  thoie  people  to  get  themlelves  inftrufted  in 
religion,  that  they  might  do  their  duties  towards  the 
church  and  their  families,  alleged,  that  the  Indians 
were  by  nature  flaves,  and  incapable  of  being  inftruft- 
cd  ;  and  many  other  fallehoods  of  which  the  chronicler 
Henera  makes  mention  againft  them.  Thofe  zealous 
ecclefiaftics  being  unable,  cither  by  their  authority  or 
preaching,  to  free  thofe  unhappy  converts  from  the  ty- 
ranny of  fuch  mifers,  had  recourfe  to  their  Catholic  ma- 
jefties,  and  at  laft  obtained  from  their  juftice  and  clemen- 
cy thofe  laws,  as  favourable  to  the  Americans  as  honour- 
able to  the  court  of  Spain,  that  compofe  the  Indian 
code,  which  were  chiefly  due  to  the  indefatigable  zeal 
of  the  biftiop  de  las  Cafas.  On  another  fide,  Garces 
bilhop  of  Tlafcala,  knowing  that  thofe  Spaniards  bore, 
notvvithftanding  their  perverfily,  a  great  refpeft  to  the 
decifions  of  the  vicar  of  Jefus  Chrill,  made  application 
in  the  year  i  586  to  Pope  Paul  III.  by  that  famous  let- 
ter of  which  we  have  made  mention  ;  reprcfenting  to 
him  the  evils  which  the  Indians  fufFcred  from  the  wic- 
ked Chriftians,  and  praying  him  to  intcrpole  his  autho- 
rity in  their  behalf.  The  pope,  moved  by  fuch  heavy 
remonftrances,  delpatched  the  next  year  the  original 
bull,  a  faithful  copy  of  which  we  have  here  (ubjoin- 
ed   (a),   ivhich  was  not  made,  as  is  manifeft,  to  declare 

the 


(a)  Paulus  papa  III.  univerfis  CKrifti  Fidelibus  prefentes  Literas  inf|ie<fturis  Salulem  et  Apoftolicam  Bene- 
did^ioncm — "  Veritas  ipfa,  quae  nee  falli  nee  fallere  poteft,  cum  Pra'dicalores  Fidei  ad  officium  prcedicationis 
deftinarel,  dixilTe  dignofcitur :  Etintes  docele  otnnes  getites  :  omnes,  dixit,  abfque  omni  deh<Elu,  cum  omnes  Fidei 
difciplina  capaces  exiftant.  (Juod  videns  et  invidcns  ipfius  humani  generis  a-niulus,  qui  bonis  opcribus,  ut  pe- 
reant,  fcmper  adverfatur,  modum  excogitavit  hadlenus  innuditum,  quo  iinpediret,  ne  Verbum  Dei  Genlibus,  ut 
falvte  fiertnt,  prnedicarctur :  ut  quofdam  fuos  fatellilcs  commovit,  qui  fuam  cupiditatem  adimplerc  cnpientes,, 
Occidenlalcs  tl  MfWclionalcs  Indos,  et  alias  Gentes,  qiirc  tempoiibus  iflis  ad  noflram  notitiam  pervencrunt,  (iib 
prsetcxtu  quod  Fidei  Catholicoe  expertes  exiftant,  uli  bruta  animalia,  ad  iioftra  obfcquia  rcdigendos  effe,  pafllm 
uffererc  prsefumani,  cl  eos  in  fervilutem  redigunt,  tanlis  alBiflionibus  illos  urgentes,  quantis  vix  bruta  animalia 
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llic  Amf  iicans  true  men  ;  for  fuch  a  piece  of  weak- 
ncfs  was  very  dilhint  from  tint  or  any  other  pope  :  but 
ioltly  to  lupporl  the  natural  rlj^lits  o(  the  Americans 
agaiiill  the  attempts  of  tlicir  opprtlTors,  and  to  con- 
demn the  injuliice  and  inhumanity  of  thufe,  wjio,  un- 
der the  prtlcnce  of  (iippoling  the  (e  people  idolatrous, 
or  incapable  ot  being  inllitiitcd,  took  from  them  their 
property  and  their  liberty,  and  treated  them  as  flaves 
and  beafls.*' 

If  at  fird  the  Americans  were  deemed  fatyrs,  nobody 
can  better  prove  it  than  Chrillopher  Columbus,  their 
dilccvercr.  Let  us  hear,  therefore,  how  that  celebrated 
admiral  fpcaks,  in  his  account  to  the  Catholic  fovercigns 
Ferdinand  and  Habella,  ot  the  full  fatyrs  he  faw  in  the 
ifland  of  Hayti  or  Hifpaniola.  "  I  fuear  (he  fays),  to 
your  majcHies,  that  there  is  not  a  belter  people  in  the 
world  than  thefc,  more  alTeifionate,  affable,  or  mild. 
They  love  their  neighbours  as  themfelves  :  their  lan- 
guage is  the  fweeteft,  the  foftcli,  and  the  molf  cheer- 
ful ;  for  they  always  fpeak  (miling  ;  and  although  they 
go  naked,  let  your  majeflies  believe  me,  their  cuftoms 
are  very  becoming  ;  and  their  kmg,  who  is  fcrved  with 
great  mnjelty,  has  fuch  engaging  manners,  that  it  gives 
great  pleafure  to  fee  him,  and  alfo  to  confjder  the  reten- 
tive faculty  of  that  people,  and  their  defire  of  know- 
ledge, which  incites  them  to  aik  the  caufes  and  the  ef- 
fefts  of  things." 

"  We  h:ive  had  intimate  commerce  with  the  Ameri- 
cans (continues  the  abhe)  ;  have  lived  for  fome  years 
in  a  feminary  deltined  for  their  itiltruftion  ;  faw  the 
ereftion  and  progrefs  of  the  royal  college  of  Guada- 
loupe,  founded  in  Mexico  by  a  Mexican  .lefuit,  for  the 
education  of  Indian  children  ;  had  afterwards  fome  In- 
dians among  our  pupils ;  had  particular  knouledge  of 
many  American  reftors,  many  nobles,  and  numerous 
artlrts ;  attentively  obfervcd  their  charafter,  their  ge- 
nius, their  difpofition,  and  manner  of  thinking  ;  and  ha- 
ving examined  befides,  with  the  utmoft  diligence,  their 
ancient  hilfory,  their  religion,  their  government,  their 
laws,  and  their  cuftoms :  After  fuch  long  experience 
and  fludy  of  them,  from  which  we  imagine  ourfelves  en- 
abled to  decide  without  danger  of  erring,  we  declare  to 
M.  de  Pav\-,  and  to  all  Europe,  that  the  mental  quali- 
ties of  the  Americans  are  not  in  the  leafl  inferior  to 
thofe  of  the  Europeans;  that  they  are  capable  of  all, 
even  the  moft  abftraft  fciences ;  and  that,  if  equal  care 
was  taken  of  their  education,  if  they  were  brought  up 
from  childhood  in  feminaries  under  good  maimers,  were 
prote£fed  and  ffimulated  by  rewards,  we  ihould  fee  rife 
among  the  Americans,  philofophers,  mathematicians, 
and  divines,  who  would  rival  the  firft  in  Europe," 
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But  although  we   (liould  fuppofe,  that,  in  the  torrid   America. 

climates  of  the  new  world,  as  well  as  in  ihofe  of  the  old,  """"V       ' 

efptcially   under   the    additional    di-prcllion    of   liavery, .,.,     "• 
I  .-..         ^    .  '  •', '  I  heir  injfc* 

there  was  an  inferiority  ot   the  mental  powers,  the  Chi-nnliy,  Jic, 

Icfe  and   the   North  Americans  have  difcovercd   liighcraflcrted. 

rudiments  of  human  excellence  and  ingenuity  than  have 

ever  been  known  among  liilies  in  a  (imilar  ftatc  of  fo- 

ciety  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

M.  dc  Paw  ailirms,  that  the  Americans  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  u(c  of  money,  and  quotes  the  follow- 
ing well-known  palfagc  from  Monlclquieu  :  "  Imagine 
to  yourfelf,  that,  by  fome  accident,  you  are  placed  in 
an  unknown  country  ;  if  you  find  money  there,  do  jiot 
doubt  that  you  arc  arrived  among  a  polillied  people." 
iJut  if  by  money  we  arc  to  undeillaiid  a  jiiece  of  metal 
with  the  (lamp  of  the  prince  or  the  public,  the  want  of 
it  in  a  nation  is  no  token  of  barbarity.  The  Athe- 
nians employed  oxen  for  money,  as  the  Romans  did 
(heep.  The  Romans  had  no  coined  money  till  the  time 
ot  Servius  TuUius,  nor  the  Perfians  untjl  the  reign  of 
Darius  Hyllafpes.  But  if  by  money  is  underllood  a 
iign  reprefenting  the  value  of  merchandile,  the  Mexi- 
cans, and  other  nations  of  Anahuac,  employed  money 
in  their  commerce.  The  cacao,  of  which  they  made 
conlfant  ule  in  the  market  to  purchatfe  whatever  they 
wanted,  was  employed  for  this  purpofe,  as  lalt  is  in  A- 
byllinia. 

It  has  been  atTirmed  that  ftone  bridges  were  unknown 
in  America  when  it  was  firll  difcovercd  ;  and  that  the 
natives  did  not  know  how  to  form  arches.  But  thefe 
aflertions  are  erroneous.  The  remains  of  the  ancient 
palaces  of  Tezcuco,  and  (1:11  more  their  va-sour  baths, 
(liow  the  ancient  ufe  of  arches  and  vaults  among  the 
Mexicans.  But  the  ignorance  of  this  art  would  have 
been  no  proof  of  barbarity.  Neither  the  Egyptians  nor 
Babylonians  underrtood  the  conftruclion  of  arches. 

M.  de  Paw  affirms,  that  the  palace  of  Montezuma 
was  nothing  elfe  than  a  hut.  But  it  is  certain,  from 
the  affirmation  of  all  the  hiltorians  of  Mexico,  that  the 
army  under  Cortes,  confilfing  of  6400  men,  was  all 
lodged  in  the  palace;  and  there  remained  {till  fuflicient 
room  for  Montezuma  and  his  attendants.  jj 

The  advances  which  the  Mexicans  had  made  In  the  Tokens  W 
fludy  of  artronomy  is  perhaps  the  moft  furprifing  proof '<:'ence. 
of  their  attention  and  fagacity  ;  for  it  appears  from 
Abbe  Clavigero's  hilfory,  that  they  not  only  counted 
365  days  to  the  year,  but  alfo  knew  of  the  excefs 
of  about  fix  hours  in  the  lolar  over  the  civil  year, 
and  remedied  the  difference  by  means  of  intercalary- 
days. 

Of  American  morality,  the  following  exhortation  of 
C  2  a 


illis  fervientia  urgeant.  Nos  igitur,  qui  ejufdem  Domini-noftii  vices,  licet  indigni,  gerimus  in  terns,  et  Oves  gre- 
gis  fui  nobis  commiflas,  quEe  extra  ejus  Ovile  funt,  ad  ipfum  Ovile  to'o  nixu  ex'quirimus,  attendentes  Indos  ipfos, 
iitpote  veros  homines,  non  folum  Chriftian*  Fidei  capaces  exillere,  fed,  ut  nobis  innotuit,  ad  Fidem  ipfam  promp- 
tiffime  currere,  ac  volentes  fuper  his  congruis  remediis  providere,  pr«dl£los  Indos  et  omnes  alias  gentes  ad  notiliam 
ChrifHanorum  in  polferura  dcventuras,  licet  extra  fidem  Chrilli  exiftant,  fua  libertate  et  dominio  hujufmodi  uti,  et 
potiri,  et  gaudere  libere,  et  licite  pofle,  nee  in  (ervitutem  redigi  debere,  ac  qincquid  fecus  fieri  contigerit  irritum  et 
inane,  ipfofquc  Indos,  et  alias  Gentes  Verbl  Dei  pr.-Edicatione,  et  exemplo  bonae  vitre,  ad  diclam  Fidem  Chrilli  in- 
vitandos  fore.  Auftoritate  Apoltol'ca  per  pialentes  literas  decerninius,  et  declaramus,  non  obllantibus  premilTis, 
caetcrifque  contrariis  quibufcunque."  Datum  Romae  anno  1537.  IV.  Non.  Inn.  Pontificatus  noflri  anno  HI. 
^Qrisefta,  e  non  altra  e  quella  famofa  bolla,  per  la  quale  s'  ^  fatto  un  fi  grande  fchiamazzo. 
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America,   a  Mexican  to  his  fon  may  ferve   as  a  fpecimen.     "  i\Iy 

^ v~-~^  fon,  who  art  come  huo  the  light  from  the  womb  of  thy 

,.     *^         mother  like  a  chicken  from  the   ess,  and  like  it  art 
Specimen  .  ,       ,  ,       ,  111  i_ 

(if  their  mo- preparing  to  fly  through  the  world,  we  know  not  now 

raiity.  long  Heaven  will  grant  to  us  the  enjoyment  of   that 

precious  gem  which  we  pofltfs  in  thee  ;  but  however 
Ihort  the  period,  endeavour  to  live  exacliy,  praying 
God  continually  to  alTut  thee.  He  created  thee:  thou 
art  his  property.  He  is  thy  father,  and  loves  thee  ftill 
more  than  I  do  :  repofe  in  him  thy  thoughts,  and  day 
and  night  direft  thy  fighs  to  him.  Reverence  and  fa- 
lute  thy  eiders,  and  hold  no  one  in  contempt.  To  the 
poor  and  diftreflfed  be  not  dumb,  but  rather  ufe  words 
of  comf'jrt.  Honour  all  perfons,  particularly  thy  pa- 
rents, to  whom  thou  oweft  obedience,  refpeft,  and  ler- 
vice.  Guard  againft  imitating  the  example  of  thofe 
vicked  fons,  who,  like  brutes  that  are  deprived  of  rea- 
fon,  neither  reverence  their  parents,  Jtften  to  their  in- 
ftruflion,  nor  liibmit  to  their  correftion  :  becaufe  who- 
ever  foUoV.s  their  lleps  will  liave  an  unhappy  end,  will 
die  in  a  defperate  or  fudden  manner,  or  will  be  killed 
and  devoured  by  wild  beafts. 

"  Mock  not,  my  fon,  the  aged  or  the  imperfe£t. 
Scorn  not  him  whom  you  fee  fall  into  fome  folly  or 
tranfore.Tion,  nor  make  him  reproaches ;  but  retrain 
thyfelf,  a_nd  beware  left  thou  f.dl  into  the  fame  error 
■which  offends  thee  in  another.  Go  not  where  thou 
art  not  called,  nor  interfere  in  that  which  does  not 
concern  thee.  Endeavour  to  raanifeft  thy  good  breed- 
ing in  all  thy  words  and  aftions.  In  converfalion,  do 
rot  lay  thy  hands  upon  another,  nor  fpeak  too  much, 
nor  interrupt  or  difturb  another's  difcourfe.  When 
any  one  difcourfes  with  thee,  hear  him  attentively,  and 
hold  thyfelf  in  an  eafy  attitude,  neither  playing  w-ilh 
thy  feet,  nor  putting  thy  mantle  to  thy  mouth,  nor 
fpitting  too  often,  nor  looking  about  you  here  and 
there,  nor  rifing  up  frequently,  if  thou  art  fitting  ;  for 
fuch  aftlons  are  indications  of  levity  and  low  breed- 
ing."— He  proceeds  to  mention  feveral  pariicular  vices 
%vhich  are  to  be  avoided,  and  concludes, — "  Stesl  not, 
nor  give  thvfelf  to  gaming  ;  olherwife  thou  wilt  be  a 
dilVrace  to  thy  parents,  whom  thou  oughteft  rather  to 
honour  for  the  education  they  have  given  thee.  If 
thou  %vilt  be  virtuous,  thy  example  will  put  the  wicked 
to  Ihame.  No  more,  my  fon  ;  enough  hath  been  fald 
in  difcharge  of  the  duties  of  a  father.  With  thefe 
counfels  I  wi(h  to  fortify  thy  mind.  Refufe  them  not, 
nor  aft  in  contradii^ion  to  them  ;  for  on  them  thy  life 
and  all  thy  happinefs  depend." 


M.  de  Buf 

fon  con 


As  ranging  on  the  fame  fide  with  the  abbe  Clavl- 
gero,  the  in-^enious  Mr  .lefTerfon  deferves  particular 
attention.  This  gentleman,  in  his  Notes  on  the  Stale 
earning  the  of  Virginia,  &c.  has  taken  occafion  to  combat  the 
(kgenerac)  opinions  of  Euffon  ;  and  feems  to  have  fully  refuted 
them  both  by  argument  and  fafts.  The  French  phi- 
lofopher  afierts,  "  That  living  nature  is  lefs  aflive,  Icfs 
energetic,  in  the  new  world,  than  in  the  old."  He 
affirms,  i.  That  the  animals  common  to  both  conti- 
nents are  fmaller  in  America.  2  That  thofe  peculiar 
to  the  new  are  on  an  inferior  fcVe.  3.  That  thofe 
which  have  been  domefticated  in  both  have  degenera- 
ted in  Amcriaa,     And,  4.  That  it  exhibits  fewer  fpe- 


of  animal 
nature  in 
America. 


cies  of  living  creatures.     The  caufe  of  this  he  afcribes    Anirrin, 
to  the  diminution  of  heat  in  America,  and  to  the  pre-  <"— ' 

valence  of  humidity  from  the  extenlion  oi  its  lakes  and 
waters  over  a  prodigious  furface.  In  olhcr  words,  he 
affirms,  tliat  Aeal  is  friendly  and  moifture  adveric  to  the 
produflion  and  developement  of  the  larger  quadrupeds.  65 

Tile  hypolhefis,   that  moifture  is  unfrieniily  to  animal '"he  hypo- 
growth,  Mr  .leftcrfon  Ihows  to  be  contradicted  by  ob- ^'"^f;*' '''^' 
lervation  and    experience.     It  is    by  the    alliltance    ot^jj,(:^i^,jj| 
heat  and   moilfure  that  vegetables  are  elaborated  from  to  animal 
the  elements.     Accordingly  we  find,   that  the  more  hu-jjrowih, 
mid  climates  produce  plants  in  greater  profufion   ihan'^°"        '"• 
the  dry.     Vegetables  are  immediately  or  remotely  the 
food  of  every  animal  ;    and,  from  the  uniform  opera- 
tion  of  Nature's  laws  W'e  difcern,    that,  in   proportion 
to  the  quantity   of  food,   animals  are  not  only  multi- 
plied in  their  numbers,   but  improved  in  their  tize.      Of 
this    laft  opinion  is    the  count    de  Bullon  himfelf,    in 
another  part  of  his  work  :   "  En   general,  il  paroit  que 
les  pays  un  peu  frolds  convienncnt  mieux  a  nos  Loeufe 
que  les  pays  chauds,  et  qu'ils  font  d'autant   plus  gros 
et  plus  grands  que  le    climat  ell  plus   humide  et  plus 
abondans   en    paturages.      Les    bceufs    de    Danemarc, 
de  la  Podolie,  de  1'  Ukraine,  et  de  la  Tartaric  qu'ha- 
bitent  les  Calmouques,  font  Its  plus  grands  de  tous."        ,, 
Here,  then,  a  race  of  animals,  and  one  of  the  largeft -i(,„  (.(„,, 
too,  has  been  increafcd  in  its  dimenfions  by  cold  andtiary  maio- 
moillure,  in  direct  oppofition  to  the  hypothtfis,  which  t^mfd  by 
fuppofcs  that  thefe   two   circunillances   diminllh  animal  ^y  ■'^■•Sr- 
bulk,  and  that  it  is  their  contraries,  heat  and  diyntls, 
which   enlarge  it.      But   to    try   the   queilion   on  more 
general  ground,  Ist   us   take  two  portions  of  the  earth, 
Europe  and  America  for  inftance,_  fulScicntly  extenfive 
to  give  operation  to  general  caufes  j  let  us  ccnfider  the 
circumftances  peculiar  to  each,  and  obltrve  tlieir  effecl 
on  animal  nature.     America,  running  through  the  tor- 
rid as  well  as  temperate  zone,  has  more  heat  colleflive- 
ly  taken,    than   Europe.       But    Europe,    according    to 
our  hypothefis,  is  the  dritft.      They  are  equally   adapt- 
ed then  to    animal    produftion  j   each  being    endow  ed 
with  one  of  thofe  caufes  which  befriend  animal  growth, 
and  with   one  which  oppofes  it.     Let  us,  then,  take  a 
comparative  view  of   the    quadrupeds  of   Europe    and 
America,  prefenting  them  to  the  eye  in  three  different 
t.ibles  ;    in  one    of   which    (liall    be    enumerated    thofe 
found  in  both  countries  ;   in  a   fecoad,  thofe  found  in 
one  only  j  in  a  third,  thofe  which  have  been  domefti- 
cated in  both.     To  facilitate  the  comparifon,  let  thofe 
of  each  table   be  arranged  in  gradation,  according  to 
their  fizes,  from  the  greateft  to  the  fmalleft,  fo  far  as 
their  fizes  can    be  conje£lurcd.      The  weights    of  the 
large  animals  fliall  be  exprcfled  in  the  Englilh  avoirdu- 
pois pound  and  its  decimals  j    thofe   of  the   fmaller  in 
the    ounce  and  its  decimals.     Thofe  which    arc  mark- 
ed   thus  *,    are    aflual  weights   of   particular  fubjeifls, 
deemed    among    the    largelt  of   their  fpecies.      'J'hofe 
marked  thus  f ,  are  furnithed  by  judicious  perfons,  well 
acquainted  with  the  fjiecies,  and  faying,  from  conjec- 
ture only,    what  the  larg.-ll  individual    they  had  feen 
would    probably  have    weighed.      The    other    weights 
are  taken  from   Meffrs  Buffon  and  D'Aubenton,    and 
are  of  fuch  fubjcfls  as  came  cafually  to  their  hands  for 
difTtflion. 

Comparative 
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Compaiaiive  View  of  tlic  (^uadnipetls  of  Europe  and 
of  America. 

Table  I.  AhoiiginnL  of  both. 
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Tabll  II.  continued. 
Ei-ROPE.  I  America. 
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Europe. 

America. 

lb. 

11). 

Mammoth 

lUiffalo.  Bifon 

*i8oo 

White  bear.     Ours  blanc 

Caribou.   Kenne 

Bear.      Ours 

'53'7 

*4io 

Jilk.  Elan.   Original,  palmated 

Red  deer.   Cerf 

288. S 

*27.S 

Fallow  deer.  Daim 

167.8 

Wolf.    Loup 

69.8 

Roe.   Clievreuil 

J6.7 

Glutton.  Glouton.  Carcajou 

Wild  cat.  Chat  fauvage 

f3o 

Lyn.x.  Loup  cervier 

25- 

Beaver.  Callor 

18  ? 

♦45 

Badger.   Blaireau 

13.6 

Red  fox.  Henard 

'3-5 

Grey  fox.   Ifatis 

Otter.   Loutre 

8.9 

fl2 

Monax.  Marmotte 

6.j; 

Vifon.  Fouine 

2.8 

Hedgehog.  HerilTon 

2.2 

Martin.    Marte 

1.9 

oz. 

ff. 

Water  rat.    Rat  d'eau 

1-S 

Weafel.    Belette 

2.2 

OZ. 

Flying  fquirrel.    Polalouche 

2.2 

t4 

Shrew  moufe.    Mufaraigne 

I. 

Table  II. 

Aboriginals  of  one  only. 

Europe. 

America. 

lb. 

lb. 

Sanglier.    Wild  boar 

280. 

Tapir 

534- 

Mouflon.   Wild  flieep    c^d. 

Elk,  round-homed  f  450.  | 

Bouquetin.    Wild  goat 

Puma 

Lievre.    Hare 

7.6 

Jaguar 

218. 

Lapin.    Rabbit 

=^•4 

Cabiai 

109. 

Putois.    Polecat 

^■S 

Tamanoir 

109. 

Genette 

^■i 

Tamandua 

65-4 

Defman.    Mufli  rat 

cz. 

Cougar  of  N.  Amer 

75- 

Ecureuil.    Squirrel 

12. 

Cougar  of  S.  Amer. 

59-4 

Herraine.    Ermine 

8.2 

Ocelot 

Rat.    Rat 

7v5 

Pecari 

46-3 

Loirs 

•?•! 

.laguaret 

43-6 

Lerot.   Dormoufe 

1.8 

Alco 

Toupe.   Mole 

1.2 

Lama 

Hamfler 

•9 

Paco 

Zifel 

Paca 

32-7 

Leming 

Serval 

Souris.    Moufe 

Sloth.    Unau 
Saricovienne 
Kincajou 

27i 

Tatou  Kabaflbu 

21.8 

Urfon.    Urchin 

lb 

.6.5 

16.3 
13- 

9.8 


7 
6.5 
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Raccoon.    Raton 

Coali 

Coendou 

Sloth.    Ai' 

Sapajou  Ouarini 

Sapaj.ju  Coaila 
Tatou  Encubert 

Tatou  Apar 

Tatou  Cachica 

Little  Coendou 

Opoflum.    Sarigue 
Tapeli 

Margay 

Crabier 

Agouti 

Sapajou  Sai' 

Tatou  Cirquin^on 

Tatou  Tatouate 

Mouffclte  Squalh 

Mouffelte  Chiche 

MoufFette  Conepate. 
Scunii 

Mouffette.    Zorilla 

WHiabus.  Hare.    Rabbit 

Aperea 

Akouchi 

Ondatra.    Mulk  rat 

Pilori 

Great  gray  fquirrelf  2.7 

Fox  fquirrel  of  Vir- 
ginia f  2.6  2  J 

Surikate  2. 

Mink  f  2. 

Sapajou.    Sajou  1.8 

Indian  pig.    Cochon 
d'Inde  1.6 

Sapajou.    Saimiri      1.5 

Phalanger 

Coquallin 

Leffer  gray  (^uirrel  f  1.5 


Black  fquirrel 
Red  fquirrel 
Sagoin  Saki 
Sagoin  Pinche 
Sagoin  Tamarin 
Sagoin  Ouiftiti 
Sagoin  Marikine 
Sagoin  Mico 
CayopoUin 
Fourmillier 
Marmofe 

Sarigue  of  Cayenne 
Tucan 
Red  mole 
Ground  fquirrel 


+  1-5 
lo.oz 


4.4 


oz. 
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Europe. 

America. 

lb. 

lb. 

Coiv 
Hoife 

Afs 

763- 

•2500 
»i366 

Hog 

*I200 

Sheep 

*M^ 

Goat 

*So 

Dog 

Cat 

67.6 

i  ' 

69 
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The  refult  of  this  vie^v  is,  that  of  26  quadrupeds  com- 
mon to  both  countries,  feven  are  faid  to  be  larger  in  A- 
merica,  feven  of  equal  fize,  and  i  2  not  fufficiently  exa- 
mined. So  that  the  firft  table  impeaches  the  firft  mem- 
ber of  the  afTerticn,  that  of  the  animals  common  to  both 
countries  the  American  are  fmalleft,  "  Et  cela  fans  au- 
cune  exception."  It  (hoivs  it  not  juft  in  all  the  latitude 
in  which  its  author  has  advanced  it,  and  probably  not 
to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  found  a  diftinflion  between  the 
two  countries. 

Proceedinj;  to  the  fecond  table,  which  arranges  the 
animals  found  in  one  of  the  two  countries  only,  M.  de 
Buffon  cbferves,  that  the  tapir,  the  elephant  of  Ameri- 
ca, is  but  of  the  fize  of  a  fmall  cow.  To  preferve  our 
coirfparifon,  Mr  Jefferfon  ftates  the  wild  boar,  the  ele- 
phant of  Europe,  as  little  mote  than  half  that  fize.  He 
has  made  an  elk  with  round  or  cylindrical  horns  an  ani- 
mal of  America,  and  peculiar  to  it ;  becaufe  he  has  feen 
many  of  them  himfelf,  and  more  of  their  horns ;  and 
becaufe,  from  the  beft  information,  it  is  certain  that  in 
Virginia  this  kind  of  elk  has  abounded  much,  and  ftill 
exifl^in  fmaller  numbers.  He  makes  the  American 
hare  or  rabbit  peculiar,  believing  it  to  be  different  from 
both  the  European  animals  of  thefe  denominations,  and 
calling  it  therefore  by  its  Algonquin  name  whabus,  to 
keep  it  diftinft  from  thefe.  Kalm  is  of  the  fame  opinion. 
The  fquirreis  arc  denominated  from  a  knowledge  deri- 
ved from  daily  fight  of  them,  becaufe  with  that  the  Eu- 
ropean appellations  and  defcriptions  feem  irreconcilable, 
Thefe  are  tlie  only  inftances  in  which  Mr  Jefferfon  de- 
parts from  the  authority  of  M.  de  Buffon  in  the  con- 
flruftion  of  this  table  ;  whom  he  takes  for  his  ground- 
work, becaufe  he  thinks  him  the  beft  informed  of  any 
naturalill  who  has  ever  written.  The  refult  is,  that 
there  are  x8  quadrupeds  peculiar  to  Europe  ;  more  than 
four  times  as  many,  to  wit,  74  peculiar  to  America  ; 
that  the  firft  of  thefe  74,  the  tapir,  the  largeff  of  tlie 
animals  peculiar  to  America,  weighs  more  than  the 
who!e  column  of  Europeans  ;  and  confequently  this  fe- 
cond table  difproves  the  fecord  member  of  the  afTerticn, 
that  the  animals  peculiar  to  the  new  world  are  on  a 
fmaller  fcale,  fo  far  as  that  affertion  relied  on  European 
animals  for  fupport  :  and  it  is  in  full  oppofilion  to  the 
lheoi7  whicli  makes  the  animal  volume  to  depend  on 
the  cirrumrtances  of  heat  and  moifture. 

The  third  table  comprehends  thofe  quadrupeds  only 
which  arc  domcflic  in  both  countries.  That  fome  of 
thefe,  in  fome  parts  of  America,  have  become  lefs  than 
their  original  ftock,  is  doubtlefs  true  ;  and  the  reafon  is 
very  obvious.     In   a   thinly  peopled  country,  the  fpon- 
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taneous  produflions  of  the  forefts  and  wafle  fields  are  Americi, 
futficient  to  fupport  indifferently  the  domeftic  animals  of"  '  /  "  ■' 
the  farmer,  with  a  very  little  aid  from  him  in  the  fc- 
verefl  and  fcarcefl;  feafon.  He  therefore  finds  it  more 
convenient  to  receive  them  from  the  hand  of  Nature  in 
that  indifferent  ftate,  than  to  keep  up  their  fize  by  a 
care  and  nourilhmenl  which  would  coft  him  much  la- 
bour. If,  on  this  low  fare,  thefe  animals  dwindle,  it  is 
no  more  than  they  do  in  thofe  parts  of  Europe  where 
the  poverty  of  the  foil,  or  poverty  of  the  owner,  redu- 
ces them  to  the  fame  fubfiflence.  It  is  the  uniform  ef- 
fect of  one  and  the  fame  caufe,  whether  afting  on  this 
or  that  fide  of  the  globe.  It  would  be  erring,  there- 
fore, againft  that  rule  of  philofophy,  which  teaches  us 
to  afcribe  like  effefls  to  like  caufes,  fliould  we  impute 
this  diminution  of  fize  in  America  to  any  imbecility  or 
want  of  uniformity  in  the  operations  of  nature.  It  may 
be  affirmed  with  truth,  that  in  thofe  countries,  and  with 
thofe  individuals  of  America,  where  necefTity  or  curio- 
fity  has  produced  equal  attention  as  in  Europe  to  the 
nouriflimcnt  of  animals,  the  horfcs,  cattle,  fheep,  and 
hogs,  of  the  one  continent,  are  as  large  as  thofe  of 
the  other.  There  are  particular  inftances,  well  at- 
tefted,  where  individuals  of  America  have  imported  * 
good  breeders  from  England,  and  have  improved  their 
fize  by  care  in  the  courfe  of  fome  years.  And  the 
weights  adually  known  atid  ftated  in  the  third  table, 
will  fufhce  to  fhow,  that  we  may  conclude,  on  probable 
grounds,  that,  with  equal  food  and  care,  the  climate  of 
America  will  preferve  the  races  of  domeftic  animals  as 
large  as  the  European  ftock  from  which  they  are  de- 
rived ;  and  confequently  that  the  third  member  of  M. 
de  BufFon's  affertion,  that  the  domeftic  animals  are 
fubjefl  to  degeneration  from  the  climate  of  America, 
is  as  probably  wrong  as  the  firft  and  fecond  were  cer- 
tainly fo. 

That  the  laft  part  of  it  is  erroneous,  which  affirms, 
that  the  fpecies  of  American  quadrupeds  are  eompara- 
tively  few,  is  evident  from  the  tables  taken  all  together  ; 
to  which  may  be  added  the  proof  adduced  by  the  abbe 
Clavigero.  According  to  BufFon's  lateft  calculation,  in 
his  Kpoques  de  la  Nature,  there  are  300  fpecies  of  qua- 
drupeds ;  and  America,  though  it  does  not  make  more 
than  a  third  part  of  the  globe,  contains,  according  to 
Clavigero,  almoft  one  half  of  the  different  fpecies  of  its 
animals.  ^o 

Of  the  human  inhabitants  of  America,  to  whom  the  1  he  humaft 
fame  hypothefis  of  degeneracy   is  extended,  M.  Buffon  mhabitaiits 
gives   the   following   defcription  :  "  Though  the  Ame- r^^Fj'. 
rican  favage  be  nearly  of  the  fame  ftature  with  men  in, defame 
polillied  focieties ;  yet  this  is  not  a  fufRcient  exception  hypothecs 
to  the  general  contraction  of  animated  nature  through- of  degene- 
out  the  whole  continent.     In  the  favage,  the  organs  of '*^''* 
generation  are  fmall  and  feeble.     He  has  no  hair,  no 
beard,  no  ardour  for  the  female.    Though  nimbler  than 
the   European,    becaufe  more  accuftomed    to   runninj;, 
his  ftrength  is  not  fo  great.      His  fenfalions   are    lefs 
acute  ;  and  yet  he   is  more  timid  and  cowardly.     Hr 
has  no  vivacity,  no  ai51ivity  of  mind.     The  aflivity  oi 
his  body  is  not  fo  much  an  exercife  or  fpontaneous  mo- 
tion, as  a  necefTary  affion  produced  by  want.     Deftroy 
his  appetite  for  victuals  and  drink,  and  you  will  at  once 
annihilate  the  affile  principle  of  all  his  movements  : 
He  remains  in  ftupid  repofe,  on  his  limbs  or  couch,  for 


whole  days.      It   is  eafy  to  difcover  the  caufe  of  the 

fcattert'd 
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Amcriea.  fcattcred  life  of  favages,  and  of  lliclr  cflrangement 
'~~~v  ' '  from  fociety.  Tliey  have  been  refufcd  the  mult  pre- 
cious i'parlvs  of  Nature's  fire  :  They  have  no  ardour  for 
women,  and,  of  courfe,  no  love  to  mankind.  Unac- 
quainted with  the  mofl  lively  and  moll  tender  of  all 
attachments,  their  other  fenfations  of  this  nature  are 
cold  and  languid.  I'iieir  love  to  parents  and  children 
is  extremely  weak.  'I'he  bonds  of  the  moft  inlimale 
of  all  ibcieties,  tliat  of  the  fame  family,  are  feeble ; 
and  one  family  h.is  no  attachment  to  anotiicr.  Hence 
no  union,  no  republic,  no  fecial  Hale,  can  take  place 
among  them.  The  phyfical  caufe  of  love  gives  life  to 
the  morality  of  their  manners.  'J'heir  heart  is  frozen, 
their  fociety  cold,  and  their  empire  cruel.  They  regard 
their  females  as  (ervants  deftincd  to  labour,  or  as  bcalts 
of  burden,  whom  they  load  unmercifully  with  the  pro- 
duce of  their  hunting,  and  oblige,  without  pily  or  gra- 
titude to  perform  labours  which  often  exceed  llieir 
ftren"th.  They  have  few  children,  and  pay  little  at- 
tention to  them.  Every  thing  mud  be  referred  to  the 
firft  caufe  :  They  are  indifferent,  becaufe  they  are  weak  ; 
and  this  indifference  to  the  fex  is  the  original  llain 
which  difgraces  Nature,  prevents  her  from  expanding, 
and,  by  dellroying  the  germs  of  life,  cuts  the  root  of  fo- 
ciety. Hence  man  makes  no  exception  to  what  has 
been  advanced.  Nature,  by  denying  him  the  faculty 
of  love,  has  abafed  and  contrafted  him  more  than  any 
other  animal." 
Obferva-  ^  humiliating  pifturc  indeed  I   but   than  which,    Mr 

tions  by  Mr.lefferfun  affures   us,   never   one   was  more   unlike    tiie 
Jeflerfon.     original.      M.  Buffun  grant?,   that   their  ftature   is   the 
fame  as  that  of  the  men  of  Europe  •,  and  he  might  have 
admitted,  that  the  Iroquois  were  larger,  and  the  Lenopi 
or  Delawares  taller,  than  people  in   Europe  generally 
are  :   Rut  he  fays  their  organs  of  generation  are  fmaller 
and   weaker   than   thofe   of   Europeans  ;  which  is  not  a 
faft.     And   as   to   their   want  of  beard,   this  error  has 
72        been  already  noticed  (N°  ^^./iifira.) 
Sceminj  «i  They    have   no  ardour  for   their  females."     It  is 

colrtiiefs  of  jj.^g^  jj^py  ^^  ^^^  indulge  thofe  exccffes,  nor  difcover 
cans  to  the'  ^'^^^  fondnefs,  which  are  cuflomary  in  Europe  ;  but 
fex  account-  this  is  not  owing  to  a  defeft  in  nature,  but  to  manners, 
edfor.  Their  foul  is  wholly  bent  upon  war.  This  is  jvhat 
procures  them  glory  among  the  men,  and  makes  them 
the  admiration  of  the  women.  To  this  they  are  edu- 
cated from  their  earlieft  youth.  When  they  purfue 
game  with  ardour,  when  they  bear  the  fatigues  of  the 
chafe,  when  they  fuftain  and  luffer  patiently  hunger 
and  cold,  it  is  not  fo  much  for  the  fake  of  the  game  ihev 
purfue,  as  to  convince  their  parents  and  the  council  of 
the  nation,  th.at  they  are  fit  to  be  enrolled  in  the  number 
of  the  warriors.  The  fongs  of  the  '.vomen,  the  dance  of 
the  warriors,  the  fage  ccunfel  of  the  chiefs,  the  tales 
of  the  old,  the  triumphant  entry  of  the  warriors  return- 
ing with  fuccefs  from  batt'e.  and  the  refpeft  paid  to 
Jthofe  who  diftinguilln  themfelves  in  battle,  and  in  fub- 
duing  their  enemies;  in  (liort,  every  thing  they  fee  or 
hear  tends  to  infpire  them  with  an  ardent  deflre  for 
militarv  fame.  If  a  young  man  were  to  difcover  a 
fondnefs  for  women  before  he  has  been  to  war,  he 
%vould  become  the  contempt  of  the  men,  and  the  fcom 
and  ridicule  of  the  women  :  or  were  he  to  indulge 
himfelf  with  a  captive  taken  in  war,  and  much  more 
v/ere  he  to  offer  violence  in  order  to  gratify  his  luff, 


he  would   incur    indelible   difgracc.     The  fceming  fri-  America. 
gidity  of  the  men,  therefore,  is  I  he  effect  of  manners,'       v      ■' 
and   not  a  defeft  of  nature.      'J  hey  are  neither  more 
dtfcitive  in  ardour,  nor  more    impotent    with   the    fe- 
male, than  arc  the  whites  reduced  to  tiie  fame  diet  and 
e.\ercile.  75 

"  I'hey  raife  few  cliildren." — They  indeed  raifc  few-  Wh>  they 
er  cliildien  than  we  do;  the  caufcs  of  v.hich  are  to  be ''^.^'^ ''•'" 
found,  not  in  a  diiference  of  nature,  but  of  circum-  " 
llaiKc.  The  women  very  frequently  attending  the  men 
in  their  parties  of  war  and  of  hunting,  childbearing 
becomes  extremely  inconvenient  to  them.  It  is  (aid, 
therefore,  that  they  have  learned  the  practice  of  pro- 
curing abortion  by  the  ufe  of  feme  vegetable  ;  and  that 
it  even  extends  to  prevent  conception  for  a  confider- 
able  time  after.  During  thefe  parties  they  are  expofed 
to  numerous  hazards,  to  exccffive  exertions,  to  the 
greateft  extremities  of  hunger.  Even  at  their  homes, 
the  nation  depends  for  food,  through  a  certain  part  of 
every  year,  on  the  gleanings  of  the  torell ;  that  is,  they 
experience  a  famine  once  in  every  year.  With  all  ani- 
mals, if  the  female  be  badly  fed,  or  not  fed  at  all,  her 
young  perilli ;  and  if  both  male  and  female  be  reduced 
10  like  want,  generation  becomes  lefs  a<?live,  lefs  pro- 
ductive. 'Jo  the  obftacles,  then,  of  want  and  hazard, 
which  Nature  has  oppofed  to  the  multiplication  of  wild 
animals,  for  the  purpole  of  rellralning  their  numbers 
within  certain  bounds,  thofe  of  labour  and  of  voluntary 
abortion  are  added  with  the  Indian.  No  wonder,  then, 
if  they  multiply  lefs  than  we  do.  Where  food  is  regu- 
larly fupplied,  a  iingle  farm  will  fliow  more  of  cattle 
than  a  whole  country  of  forelfs  can  ot  buflalocs.  The 
fame  Indian  women,  when  married  to  white  traders, 
who  feed  them  and  their  children  plentifully  and  regu- 
larly, who  exempt  them  from  exceflive  drudgery,  who 
keep  them  ftationary  and  unexpofed  to  accident,  produce 
and  raife  as  many  children  as  the  white  women.  In- 
flances  are  known,  under  thefe  circumllances,  of  their 
rearing  a  dozen  children. 

Neither  do  they  feem  to  be  "  deficient  in  natural  af- of  their 
feftion."     On  the  contrary  their  fenfibility  is  keen,  even  fenfibilitT^ 
the  warriors  weeping  mofl  bitterly  on   the  lofs  of  their  S^e. 
children  ;  though,  in   general,  they  endeavour  to  appear 
fuperior  to  human  events. 

Their  friendthrps  are  ftrong,  and  faithful  to  the  ut- 
termoft  extremity.  A  remarkable  inftance  of  this  ap- 
peared in  the  cafe  of  the  late  Co!.  Byrd,  who  was  fent 
to  the  Cherokee  nation  to  traniaft  fome  bufinefs  with 
them.  It  happened  that  fome  of  our  diforderly  peo- 
ple had  juft  killed  one  or  two  of  that  nation.  It  was 
therefore  propofed  in  the  council  of  the  Cherokees, 
that  Col.  Byrd  Ihould  be  put  to  death,  in  revenge  for 
the  lofs  of  their  countrymen.  Among  them  was  a 
chief,  called  Si/ouee,  who,  on  fome  former  occafion,  had 
contra£led  an  acquaintance  and  friendlhip  with  Col. 
£yrd.  He  came  to  him  every  night  in  his  tent,  and 
told  him  not  to  be  afraid,  they  (hould  not  kill  him. 
After  many  days  deliberation,  however,  the  determi- 
nation was,  contrary  to  Sdouee's  expeftatlon,  that 
Byrd  fhould  be  put  to  death  ;  and  fome  warriors  were 
defpatched  as  executioners.  Silouee  attended  them  ; 
and  when  they  entered  the  tent,  he  threw  himfelf  be- 
tween them  and  Byrd,  and  faid  to  the  warriors,  "  Thia 
man  is  my  friend  :    before  you  get  at  liim,  you  mufl 

kill 
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Amerid  kill  mc."  On  which  they  reUirned  ;  and  the  council 
'—'~^i—~>  refpected  the  principle  fo  much  as  to  recede  ftom  their 
determination. 

That  "  they  are  timorous  and  cowardly,"  is  a  cha- 
rafler  with  which  there  is  little  reafon  to  charge  them, 
when  we  recolleft   the   manner  in   which    the   Iroquois 

met  Monf. ,  who  marched   into    their   country  ; 

in  which  the  old  men,  who  fcorncd  to  fly,  or  to  furvive 
the  capture  of  their  town,  braved  death  like  the  old 
Romans  in  (he  time  of  the  Gauls,  and  in  which  they 
foon  after  revenged  themfelves  by  facking  and  deitroy- 
iiig  Montreal.  In  ihort,  the  Indian  is  brave,  v\hen  an 
tnterprife  depends  on  bravery  ;  education  with  him  ma- 
king the  point  of  honour  confift  in  the  deilruftion  of 
an  enemy  by  ilratagem,  and  in  the  prefervation  of  his 
own  perfon  free  from  injury  :  or  perhaps  this  is  nature, 
while  it  is  education  that  teaches  us  to  honour  force 
more  than  fineffe.  He  will  defend  himfelf  againft  an 
Loft  of  enemies,  always  choofing  to  be  killed  rather 
than  to  furrender,  though  it  be  to  the  whites,  who  he 
knows  ivill  treat  him  well.  In  fome  fituations  alfo,  he 
meets  death  with  more  deliberation,  and  endures  tor- 
tures with  a  firmnefs  unknown  almoit  to  religious  enthu- 
fiafm  among  us. 

Much  lefs  are  they  to  be  chara<Elerized  as  a  people  of 
no  vivacity,  and  who  are  excited  to  aflion  or  motion 
only  by  the  calls  of  hunger  and  thiiil.  Their  dances, 
in  which  they  fo  much  delight,  and  which  to  a  Euro- 
pean would  be  the  moft  fevere  exercife,  fully  contradift 
this;  not  to  mention  their  fatiguing  marches,  and  the 
toil  they  voluntarily  and  cheerfully  undergo  in  their 
military  expeditions.  It  is  true,  that  when  at  home 
they  do  not  employ  themfelves  in  labour  or  the  culture 
of  the  foil ;  but  this  again  is  the  eflfeft  of  cuftoms  and 
manners,  which  haveafllgned  that  to  the  province  of  the 
women.  But  it  is  faid,  "  they  are  averfe  to  fociety 
and  a  focial  life."  Can  any  thing  be  more  inapplicable 
than  this  to  people  who  always  live  in  towns  or  in 
clans  ?  Or  can  they  be  faid  to  have  no  republique,  who 
conduct  all  their  affairs  in  national  councils ;  who  pride 
themfelves  in  their  national  character  ;  who  confider  an 
infult  or  injury  done  to  an  individual  by  a  Itranger  as 
done  to  the  whole,  and  refent  it  accordingly  } 

To  form  a  juft  eftimate  of  their  genius  and  mental 
powers,  Mr  Jefferfon  obferves,  more  fa6ls  are  want- 
ing •,  and  great  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  thofe  cir- 
cumflances  of  their  fituation  which  call  for  a  difplay 
of  particular  talents  only.  This  done,  we  Ihall  pro- 
bably find  that  the  Americans  are  formed,  in  mind  as 
well  as  in  body,  on  the  lame  mod;l  with  the  liomo  fa- 
f>:enx  EuropiSiis.  'i'he  principles  of  their  fociety  for- 
bidding all  compulfion,  they  are  to  be  led  to  duty  and 
to  enterprife  by  perfonal  influence  and  perfiiafion. 
Hence  eloquence  in  council,  bravery  and  addrefs  in 
war,  become  the  foundations  of  all  confequence  with 
them.  To  thcfe  acquirements  all  their  faculties  are 
directed.  Of  their  bravery  and  addrefs  in  war  we  Jiave 
multiplied  proofs,  becaufe  we  liave  been  the  fubjeifts 
on  which  they  were  e.xercifcd.  Of  their  eminence  in 
oratory  we  have  fewer  examples,  becaufe  it  is  difplayed 
chiefly  in  their  own  councils.  Some,  however,  we 
have  of  very  fuperior  lultre.  We  may  cliallenge  the 
whole  orations  of  Demi^flhenes  and  Cicero,  and  of  any 
more  eminent  orator,  if  Europe  has  furniflicd  more 
jcminent,   to  produce  a  fingle   pafTage  fuperior  to   the 
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fpeech  of  Logan,  a  Mingo  chief,  to  Lord  Dtinmore  America, 
when  governor  ol  this  Itate.  Tile  (lory  is  as  follows  j '  ,/■■.' 
of  .vhich,  and  of  the  Ipeech,  the  authenticity  is  un- 
queltionable.  In  the  fpring  of  the  year  1774,  a  rob- 
bery and  murder  were  committed  on  an  inhabitant  of story  of 
the  frontiers  of  Virginia  by  two  Indians  of  the  Shawa-iigao. 
nee  tribe.  The  neighbouring  ivhites,  according  to  their 
cultom,  undertook  to  punilh  this  outrage  in  a  lummary 
way.  Colonel  Cicfap,  a  man  infamous  for  the  many 
muiders  he  had  committed  on  thofc  much  injured  people, 
collected  a  party,  and  proceeded  down  tlie  Kaiihaway 
in  qucit  of  ven^jeance.  Unfortunately  a  canoe  of  wo- 
men and  children,  with  one  man  only,  was  feen  coming 
from  the  oppoute  Ihore,  unarmed,  and,  unfufpecling 
any  hoitile  attack  from  the  whites.  Crefap  and  his 
party  concealed  tiiemfelves  on  the  bank  of  the  river  j 
and  the  moment  the  canoe  readied  the  fhore,  fingled 
out  their  objetls,  and  at  one  fire  killed  every  perfon  in 
it.  This  happened  to  be  the  family  of  Logan,  who 
l-.ad  long  been  diltinguilhed  as  a  friend  of  the  wliites. 
This  unworthy  leturn  provoked  his  vengeance.  He  ac- 
cordingly fignalized  himfelf  in  the  war  which  en.'ued. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  fame  ycnr,  a  decifive  battle  was 
fought  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanhaway,  between 
the  collefted  forces  of  the  Shavvanees,  Mingoes,  and 
Delawares,  and  a  detachment  of  the  Virginian  militia. 
The  Indians  were  defeated,  and  fued  for  peace  ;  Logan, 
however,  difdained  to  be  feen  among  the  fuppliants  : 
but,  kit  the  fincerity  of  a  treaty  (hould  be  diilrulled, 
from  which  fo  diltinguilhed  a  chief  abfented  himfelf, 
he  fent  by  a  meflenger  the  following  fpeech,  to  be  de- 
livered to  Lord  Dunniore  : — "  1  appeal  to  any  white 
man  to  fay  if  ever  he  entered  Logan's  cabin  ^lungryt  Specimen 
and  he  gave  him  not  meat  :  if  ever  he  came  cold  and  of  Indian 
naked,  and  he  clothed  him  not.  Duiing  the  courfe  eloquence, 
of  the  laft  long  and  bloody  war,  Logan  remained  idle 
in  his  cabin,  an  advocate  for  peace.  Such  was  my 
love  lor  the  whites,  that  my  countrymen  pointed  as 
they  palled,  and  faid,  Losran  is  1  lie  friend  of  while  men. 
I  had  even  thought  to  have  lived  with  you,  but  for  the 
injuries  of  one  man.  Colonel  Crefap,  the  laft  fpring,  in 
cold  blood,  and  unprovoked,  murdered  all  the  relations 
ot  Logan,  not  fparing  even  my  women  and  children. 
'I'here  runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  any 
living  creature.  This  called  on  me  for  revenge.  I 
have  fought  it  5  I  have  killed  many  j  I  have  fully  glut- 
ted my  vengeance.  For  my  country,  I  rejoice  at  the 
beami  of  peace  ;  but  do  not  harbour  a  thought  that 
mine  is  the  joy  of  fi?ar.  Logan  never  felt  fear.  He 
will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  fave  his  life  ?  Who  is  there 
to  mouin  for  Logan  >  Not  one."  -3 

To  the  preceding  anecdotes,  in  favour  of  the  Ameri-  Other  a- 
can  charailer,  may  be  added  the  following  by  Dr  Ben- "s^dotes. 
jamin  Franklin.  The  Indian  men,  when  young,  are 
hunters  and  warriors  :  when  old,  counfellors  ;  for  all 
their  government  is  by  the  counfel  or  advice  of  the 
lages.  Hence  they  generally  fludy  oratory  ;  the  belt 
(pcaker  having  the  molt  influence.  The  Indian  wo- 
men till  the  ground,  diefs  the  food,  nurfe  and  bring 
up  the  children,  and  prefeive  and  hand  down  to  poltc- 
rlty  the  memory  of  public  tranfaftions.  Thefe  emplov- 
ments  of  men  and  women  are  accounted  natural  and  ho- 
nourable. Having  few  artificial  wants,  they  have  abun- 
dance of  leilure  for  improvement  by  converfation.  Our 
laborious  manner  of  life,   compared  with   theirs,    they 
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eftecin  flavifli  and  hnfc  ;  and  the  learning  on  which 
ive  value  outlelvcs,  they  regird  as  frivolou?  and  iifc- 
lefs. 

Having  frequent  occafions  to  hold  public  councils, 
they  h^ve  acquiied  frreat  order  and  decency  in  coiiduft- 
in>;  them.  The  old  mert  fit  in  the  foremoft  ranks,  the 
warriors  in  the  next,  and  the  xvomen  and  cliildien  in 
the  hindmoit.  'I'lie  bufinefs  of  the  women  is  to  take 
exaft  notice  of  what  pafles  ;  imprint  it  in  their  memo- 
ries, for  they  have  no  writinjr,  and  communicate  it  to 
their  children.  They  are  the  records  of  the  council, 
and  they  prefcrve  tradition  of  the  (lipulations  in  trea» 
ties  a  hund»<.d  years  back  ;  which,  when  we  compare 
with  our  writings,  we  alwnys  find  exafl.  He  that 
would  fpeak  riks.  The  rell  oblerve  a  profound  filence. 
When  he  has  finifhed,  and  fits  down,  they  leave  him 
five  or  fix  minutes  to  recoUedl,  that  if  he  was  omitted 
any  thing  he  intended  to  fav,  or  has  any  thing  to  add, 
he  may  rife  again  and  deliver  it.  To  interrupt  ano- 
ther, even  in  common  converlation,  is  reckoned  highly 
indecent. 

The  politenefs  of  thefe  favages  in  converfation  is, 
indeed,  carried  to  exrefs  ;  fince  it  does  not  permit 
them  to  contradiift  or  deny  the  truth  of  what  is  afTerted 
in  their  prefcnce.  By  this  means  they  indeed  avoid  dif- 
putes  ;  but  then  it  becomes  difficult  to  know  their 
minds,  or  what  imprefllon  you  make  upon  them.  The 
milTionaries  who  have  attempted  to  convert  them  to 
Chriftianity,  all  complain  of  this  as  one  of  the  great- 
ell  difficulties  of  their  mirtion.  The  Indians  hear  with 
patience  the  truths  of  the  gofpel  explained  to  thtra, 
and  s^ive  their  ufual  tokens  of  aflfent  and  approbation  ; 
but  this  by  no  means  implies  conviftion  ;  it  is  mere  ci- 
vility. 

When  any  of  them  come  into  our  towns,  our  people 
are  apt  to  crowd  round  them,  gaze  upon  them,  and  in- 
commode thtm  where  they  defire  to  be  private  ;  this 
they  efteem  great  rudenefs,  and  the  effei?!  of  the  want 
of  inftruflion  in  the  rules  of  civility  and  good  manners. 
"  We  have  (fay  they)  as  much  curiofity  as  you  ;  and 
when  you  come  into  our  towns,  we  wifh  for  opportu- 
nities of  looking  at  you  ;  but  for  this  purpofe  we  hide 
ourfelves  behind  bullies  where  you  are  to  pafs,  and  never 
intrude  ourfelves  into  your  company. 

Their  manner  of  entering  one  another's  villages  has 
likewife  its  rules.  It  is  reckoned  uncivil  in  travelling 
(fran'cjers  to  enter  a  village  abruptly,  without  giving 
notice  of  their  approach.  Therefore,  as  foon  as  they 
arrive  within  hearing,  they  flop  and  holla,  remaining 
there  till  invited  to  enter.  Two  old  men  ufually  come 
out  to  them  and  lead  them  in.  There  is  in  every  vil- 
lage a  vacant  dwelling,  called  the  J?  rarr^ers  houfe.  Here 
they  are  placed,  while  the  old  men  go  round  from  hut 
to  hut,  acquainting  the  inhabitants  that  ftrangers  are 
arrived,  who  are  probably  hungry  and  weary  ;  and 
every  one  fends  them  what  he  can  Ipare  of  viftuals,  and 
ikins  to  repoie  on.  When  the  ftranjrers  are  reUfflied, 
pipes  and  tobacco  are  brought  ;  and  then,  but  not  be- 
fore, converfation  begins,  with  inqiities  who  they  are, 
TiHiither  bound,  what  news.  Sic.  and  it  ufuallv  ends  with 
offers  of  fervice,  if  the  ftrangers  have  occafion  for 
guides,  or  any  neceffaries  for  continuing  their  journey  ; 
and  nothing  is  exafted  for  the  entertainment. 

Th.    "ame  hofnitality,  efteemed    among  them  as  a 
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principal  virtue,  is  praflifcd  by  piivate  peifcni  j  0/  Anntn 
which  Conrad  Weilcr,  the  interpreter,  gave  Dr  Frank- '  '"" 
lin  the  following  inftance  :  He  had  been  naturalized 
am'Jig  the  Six  Nations,  and  fpokc  well  the  Mohock' 
language.  In  going  through  the  Indian  country  to 
carry  a  milT^ige  from  our  governor  to  the  council  at 
f )nondaga,  he  called  at  the  habitation  of  Caniffetego, 
an  old  acquaintance,  who  cmbrsccd  him,  fpread  furs 
for  him  to  fit  on,  placed  before  him  fome  boiled  beans 
and  vcnifon,  and  mixed  fbrne  rum  and  water  ftr  hi* 
drink.  When  he  was  well  rcfrelhcd,  and  bad  lit  his 
pipe,  Canaflxtcgo  began  to  convcrfe  with  him  ;  alktd 
how  he  had  fared  the  many  years  fince  they  had'  fetii 
each  other,  whence  he  then  came,  what  had  occafion- 
cd  the  journey,  &.c.  Conrad  aniwered  all  his  queflions ; 
and  when  the  difcourfe  began  to  flag,  the  Indian,  to 
continue  it,  faid,  "  Conrad,  you  have  lived  long  among 
the  white  people,  and  known  fomething  of  their  cu-  ' 
ftoms ;  I  have  been  foiuetimes  at  Albany,  pnd  have  ob- 
ferved,  that  once  in  feven  days  they  fliut  up  their  fhop<, 
and  aifemhle  all  in  the  great  houfe  ;  tell  me  v\l)at  it  is 
fori — What  do  they  do  thcie  ?  "They  meet  there 
(fays  Conrad)  to  hear  and  learn  good  things."  "  I  do 
not  doubt  (fays  the  Indian)  that  they  tell  you  fo  ;  they 
have  told  me  the  fame  :  but  I  doubt  the  truth  of  what 
they  fay,  and  I  will  tell  you  my  reafons.  I  went  lately 
to  Albany  to  fell  my  fkins,  and  buy  ManketF,  knivei:, 
powder,  rum,  &c.  You  know  I  generally  ufed  to  deal 
with  Hans  Hanfon  ;  but  I  was  a  little  inclined  this 
time  to  try  fome  other  merchants.  However,  I  called 
firft  upon  Hans,  and  afked  him  what  he  would  give  for 
beaver.  He  faid  he  could  not  give  iDore  than  4s.  a- 
pound  ;  but  (fays  he)  I  cannot  talk  on  bufincfs  now  ; 
this  is  the  day  when  we  meet  together  to  learn  good 
things,  and  I  am  going  to  the  meeting.  So  I  thought 
to  mylelf,  fince  I  cannot  do  any  bufinefs  to-day,  I  may 
as  well  go  to  the  meeting  too  ;  and  I  went  with  him. 
— There  flood  up  a  man  in  black,  and  began  to  talk 
to  the  people  very  angrily.  I  did  not  undtrfland  what 
he  faid  ;  but  perceiving  that  he  looked  much  at  me 
and  at  Hanfon,  1  imagined  he  was  angry  at  feeing  me 
there  :  fo  I  went  out,  fat  down  near  the  hcufe,  llruck 
fire,  and  lit  my  pipe,  waiting  till  the  meeting  (liould 
break  up.  I  thought  too,  that  the  man  had  mentioned 
fomething  of  beaver,  and  I  I'ufpeffed  that  it  might  be 
the  lubjeft  of  the  meeting.  So  when  thev  came  out, 
I  arcolted  my  merchant. — Wt  II  Hans  (f  js  1),  I 
hope  you  have  agreed  to  give  more  than  4-.  a-pound  r" 
"  No  ('ays  he),  I  cannot  give  fo  much,  I  cannot  give 
more  than  3s.  6  ."  "  I  then  fpoke  to  feveral  other 
dealers,  but  they  all  fung  the  fame  fong,  three  and  fi.v-  ■ 
pence,  three  and  fixpcnce.  This  made  it  clear  to  me 
that  my  fufpicion  was  right  ;  and  thnt  whatever  they 
pretended  of  meeting  to  learn  »oo(j' /6//7^t,  the  real  pur- 
pofe was,  to  conlult  how  to  cheat  Indians  in  the  price 
of  beaver.  Confider  but  a  little,  Conrad,  and  you  muft 
be  pi  my  opinion.  If  they  met  lo  often  to  lean  good 
things,  they  certainly  would  have  learned  fcr.^e  bctofe 
this  time.  Hut  they  are  ftill  ignorant,  'i^.u  know  cur 
praflice.  If  a  white  mnn,  in  travelling  through  our 
country,  enters  one  of  our  cabins,  we  all  treat  him  as 
I  treat  you  ;  we  dry  him  if  he  is  Wrt,  we  warm  him 
if  he  is  cold,  and  give  him  meat  ard  dritik,  that  he 
may  allay  his  thirll  and  hunger  j  and  we  fpread  foft 
D  furs 
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America,   furs  for  Iiim  to  reft  and  fleep  on  :   we  demand  nothing 
«  in  return.      But  if  I  go  into  a  white  man's  houfe  at  Al- 

bany, and  iilk  fo:  viduals  and  drink,  they  lay.  Where 
is  your  nnoney  ?  And  if  I  have  none,  they  fay,  Get  out, 
y .  u  Indian  dog.  You  fee  they  iiave  not  yet  learned 
thole  little  good  thi/tgs  that  we  need  no  meeting  to  be 
inftrufted  in  ;  becaule  our  mothers  tsught  them  to  us 
v.lien  «e  wtie  children  ;  and  therefore  it  is  impuffible 
their  meetings  fhould  be,  as  they  lay,  for  any  luch  pur- 
pofe,  or  have  any  fuch  efFeft  ;  they  are  only  to  contrive 
the  cheating  of  Indians  in  I  lie  fine  e  of  beaver." 

The  next  qjeflion  that  occurs  is,  Whether  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Americans,  or  the  difparity  between  them 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  aiTords  fufficient  grounds 
for  determining  them,  as  forae  have  done,  to  be  a  race 
of  men  radically  different  from  all  others  ? 

In  this  queftion,  to  avoid  being  tedious,  we  Hiall 
confine  ourfelves  to  what  has  been  advanced  by  Lord 
Kames  ;  who  is  of  opinion,  that  there  are  many  dif- 
ferent fpecies  of  men,  as  well  as  of  other  animals  ;  and 
gives  a  hvpothefis,  whereby  he  pretends  his  opinion 
Si  may   be  maintained    in    a  coiififtency  with  revelation. 

I-ord  •'  If  (lays  he)  the  only  rule  afforded  by  nature  for  claf- 

Kames's  g^g  animalscan  be  depended  on,  there  are  different 
fordiffer  nt  "^^^  °^  "'^"  ^^  well  as  of  dogs  :  a  maftiff  differs  not 
fpecies.  more  from  a  fpaniel,  than  a  white  man  from  a  negro, 
or  a  Laplander  from  a  Dane.  And  if  we  have  any 
faith  in  Providence,  it  ought  to  be  fo.  Plants  were 
created  of  different  kinds,  to  fit  them  for  different  cli- 
mates ;  and  fo  were  brute  animals.  Certain  it  is,  that 
all  men  are  not  fitted  equally  for  every  climate.  There 
is  fcarce  a  climate  but  what  is  natural  to  fome  men, 
where  they  profper  and  lloutilh  :  and  there  is  not  a 
climate  but  where  fome  men  degenerate.  Doth  not 
then  analogy  lead  us  to  conclude,  that,  as  there  are 
different  climates  on  the  fare  of  this  globe,  fo  there  are 
different  races  of  men  fitted  for  thefe  different  climates  ? 
"  M.  Buffon,  from  the  rule,  That  animals  which  can 
procreate  together,  and  whofe  progeny  can  alfo  pro- 
create, are  of  one  fpecies,  concludes,  that  all  men  are 
of  one  race  or  fpecies  ;  and  endeavours  to  fupport  that 
favourite  opinion,  by  afcribing  to  the  climate,  to  food, 
or  to  other  accidental  caufes,  all  the  varieties  that  are 
found  among  men.  But  is  he  ferioudy  of  opinion  that 
any  operation  of  climate,  or  of  other  accidental  caufe, 
can  account  for  the  copper  colour  and  fmooth  chin 
univerfal  among  the  Americans  ;  the  promirience  of  the 
pudenda  univerfal  among  the  Hottentot  women  ;  or  the 
black  nipple  no  le(s  univerlal  among  the  fem.ile  Samoi- 
edes  ? — It  is  in  vain  to  afcribe  to  the  climate  the  low 
ftaturi?  of  the  Efquimsux,  the  fraallnefs  of  their  feet,  or 
the  overgrown  fizc  of  their  beads.  It  is  equally  in  vain 
to  afcribe  to  climate  the  lo>v  ilature  of  the  Laplanders, 
or  their  ugly  vifi'ge.  The  black  colour  of  negioes, 
thi-.k  lips,  llat  nofe,  crifped  woolly  hair,  and  rank  fmell, 
diflingui(h  them  from  every  other  race  of  men.  The 
AbylTniinns,  on  the  contrary,  are  tall  and  well  made, 
their  complexion  a  brown  olive,  featurts  well  propoi- 
tioned,  eyes  Inrge  and  of  a  fparkling  black,  thin  lips, 
a  nofe  rather  high  than  flat.  There  is  no  fuch  differ- 
ence of  clim-ite  between  Abyffinia  and  Ncgroland  as 
to  produce  thefe  ftriking  differences. 

"   N'jr   fliall  our    author's  ingenious  hypothefis  con- 
cerning die  extremities  of  beat  and  cold,  purchafe  hiio 


impunity  with  refpeft  to  the  fallow  complexion  of  the  America, 
Simoiedes,  Laplanders,  and  Grecnlandtrs.  The  Fin- '  '  v  ' 
landers,  and  northern  Norwegians,  live  in  a  climate 
not  lefs  cold  than  that  of  tiic  people  mer.tioned  ;  and 
yet  are  fair  beyond  other  Europeans.  I  fay  more, 
there  are  many  inftances  of  races  of  people  prelerving 
their  original  colour,  in  climates  very  different  from 
their  own;  but  not  a  fingle  inllance  of  the  contrary,  as 
far  as  I  can  learn.  There  have  been  four  complete  ge- 
nerations of  negroes  in  Penntylvania,  without  any  vifible 
change  of  colour  ;  they  continue  jet  black,  as  origi- 
nally. Thofe  who  afcribe  all  to  the  fun,  ought  to  con- 
fider  how  little  probable  it  is,  that  the  colour  it  impref- 
fes  on  tlie  parents  fhould  be  communicated  to  their 
infant  children,  who  never  faw  the  fun  ;  I  Ihould  be  as 
foon  induced  to  believe  with  a  German  naturaliU,  whole 
name  has  efcaped  me,  that  the  negro  colour  is  owing 
to  an  ancient  cuflom  in  Africa,  of  dyeing  the  ikin  black. 
Let  a  European,  for  years,  expole  himfelf  to  the  fun 
in  a  hot  climate,  till  he  be  quite  brown  ;  bis  children 
will  neverthelefs  have  the  lame  complexion  with  thofe 
in  Europe.  From  the  aiftion  of  the  lun,  is  it  polfible 
to  explain,  why  a  negro,  like  a  European,  is  born  with 
a  ruddy  fkin,  which  turns  jet  black  the  eighth  or  ninth 
day  ?" 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  draw  forae  arguments 
for  the  exiltence  of  different  races,  of  men  from  the 
various  tempers  and  difpofitions  of  different  nations  ; 
which  he  reckons  to  hefpecifc  differences,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  colour,  tlature,  &c.  and  having  fummed  up  his 
evidence  he  concludes  thus  :  "  Upon  fumming  up  the 
whole  particulars  mentioned  above,  would  one  hcfitate 
a  moment  to  adopt  the  following  opinion,  were  there 
no  counterbalancing  evidence,  viz.  '  That  God  crea- 
'  ted  many  pairs  of  the  human  race,  differing  from 
'  each  other,  both  externally  and  internally  ;  that  he 
'  fitted  thofe  pairs  for  different  climates,  and  placed 
'each  pair  in  its  proper  climate;  that  the  peculiari-- 
'  ties  of  the  original  pairs  were  preferved  entire  in 
'  their  defcendants  ;  who,  having  no  afTillance  but  their 
'  natural  talents,  were  left  to  gather  knowledge  from 
'  experience  :  and,  in  particular,  were  left  (each  tribe) 
'  to  form  a  language  for  itfelf ;  that  figns  were  fulli- 
'  cicnt  for  the  original  pairs,  without  any  language 
'  but  what  nature  fuggefls  ;  and  that  a  language  was 
'  formed  gradually  as  a  tribe  incrcafed  in  numbers, 
•  and  in  different  occupations,  to  make  fpeech  nectf- 
'  faiy  ?"  But  this  opinion,  however  plauiible,  we  are 
not  permitted  to  adopt  ;  being  taught  a  different  leffon 
by  revelation,  viz.  That  God  created  but  a  fingle 
pair  of  the  human  fpecies.  Though  we  cannot  doubt 
the  authority  of  Mofes,  yet  his  account  of  the  crea- 
tion of  man  is  not  a  little  puzzling,  as  it  feems  to  con- 
tradift  every  one  of  the  fafls  mentioned  above.  Ac- 
cording to  that  account,  different  races  of  men  were 
not  formed,  nor  were  men  formed  originally  for  differ- 
ent climates.  All  men  muft  have  fpoken  the  lame 
language,  viz.  that  of  our  firft  parents.  And  what  of 
all  fcems  the  moft  contradiflory  to  that  account,  is  the 
favage  ftatc  :  Adam,  as  Mofcs  informs  us,  was  endued 
by  his  Maker  with  an  eminent  degree  of  knowledge  ; 
and  he  certainly  was  an  excellent  preceptor  to  his  chil- 
dren and  their  progeny,  among  whom  he  lived  many 
generations.  Whence  then  the  degeneracy  of  all  men 
into  the  favage  Ilatc  ?  To  account  for   that  difraal  ca- 
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taflroplie,  mankind  mufl  Imve  fiiffcrcd  romc  terrible  coii- 
vulfini.  Thai  terrible  convulfion  is  revealed  to  us  in  tlic 
litllory  of  the  tower  of  Babel  contained  in  tlie  lith 
chapter  of  Gencfis,  which  is,  '  Tiiat,  for  many  cen- 
'  turics  after  the  dclui;e,  the  whole  earth  wa5  of  one 
*  langua^'c,  and  of  on;  fpcech  ;  tliat  they  united  to 
'  build  a  city  on  a  plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  with  a 
'  tower,  whofe  top  might  reach  unto  heaven  ;  that  the 
'  Lord,  beholding  the  people  to  be  one,  and  to  have 
'  all  one  language,  and  that  nothing  would  be  re- 
'  ftraincd  from  them  which  they  imagined  to  do,  con- 
'  founded  tiicir  language  that  they  might  not  under- 
'  Hand  one  another,  and  fcattcred  them  abroad  upon 
'  the  face  of  all  the  earth.'  Here  light  breaks  forth 
in  the  midll  of  darknels.  By  confounding  the  language 
of  men,  and  Icattcring  them  abroad  upon  the  face  of 
all  the  earth,  they  were  rendered  favages.  And  to  har- 
den them  for  their  new  habitations,  it  was  neceflary 
that  they  fliould  be  divided  into  different  kinds,  fitted 
for  different  climates.  Without  an  immediate  change 
of  conlbtution,  the  builders  of  Babel  could  not  poffibly 
have  fubiilled  in  the  burning  region  of  Guinea,  nor  in 
the  frozen  region  of  Lapland  ;  houfcs  not  being  prepa- 
red, nor  any  other  convenience,  to  protc6l  them  againll 
a  deilruftive  climate." 

We  may  firft  remark,  on  his  lordfliip's  hypothtfis, 
that  it  is  evidently  incomplete;  for,  allowing  the  human 
race  to  have  been  divided  into  different  fpecies  at  the 
con.'ufiou  of  languages,  and  that  each  fpecies  was  ad- 
apted to  a  particular  climate  ;  by  what  means  were 
they  to  get  to  the  climates  proper  for  them,  or  how- 
were  they  to  know  that  (uch  climates  exilted  ?  How 
was  an  American,  for  inft.ince,  when  languilliing  in  an 
improper  climate  at  Babel,  to  get  to  the  land  of  the 
Amazons,  or  the  banks  of  the  Oroonoko,  in  his  own 
country  ?  or  how  was  he  to  know  that  thefe  places 
were  more  proper  for  him  than  others  ? — If,  indeed 
M'e  take  the  Scripture  phrafe,  "  The  Lord  fcattered 
them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth,"  in  a  cer- 
tain fenfe,  we  may  account  for  it.  If  we  fuppofe  that 
the  different  fpecies  were  immediately  carried  off  by 
a  whirhvind,  or  other  lupernatural  means,  to  their  pro- 
per countries,  the  difficulty  will  vanilli  ;  but  if  this  is 
liis  lordfliip's  interpretation,  it  is  certainly  a  very  An- 
gular one. 

Before  entering  upon  a  confideration  of  the  particu- 
lar arguments  ufed  by  our  author  for  proving  the  di- 
verfity  of  fpecies  in  the  human  race,  it  will  be  proper 
to  lay  down  the  follo'.ving  general  principles,  which 
may  ferve  as  axioms.  (l.)  When  we  affert  a  multi- 
plicity of  fpecies  in  the  human  race,  we  bring  in  a  fu- 
pematural  caufe  to  folve  a  natural  phenomenon  :  for 
thefe  fpecies  are  fuppofi-d  to  be  the  immediate  work 
of  the  Deity.  (2.)  No  perfon  has  a  right  to  call  any 
thing  the  immediate  effe<S  of  omnipotence,  unlefs  by 
exprefs  revelation  from  the  Deity,  or  from  a  certain- 
ty that  no  natural  caufe  is  fulTicient  to  produce  the  ef- 
fe61.  The  reafon  is  plain.  The  Deity  is  invifible,  and 
fo  are  many  natural  caufes  ;  when  we  fee  an  effcifl  (heie- 
fore,  of  which  the  caufe  does  not  manifell  itfelf,  we 
cannot  know  whether  the  immediate  caufe  is  the  Deity 
or  an  invifible  natural  power.  An  example  of  this  we 
have  in  the  phenomena  of  thunder  and  earthquako, 
which  were  often  afcribed  immediately  to  tl.c  Deity, 
but  are  now  difcovcrcd  to  be  the  jeffeds  of  electricity. 


(3.)  No  perfon  can  affert  natural  caufes  to  be  infuni-    America, 
cient  to  produce   (uch  and  fucb  effe^U,   unlert  he   per-  ~~~v      ■' 
fet^Hy  knows  all   thefe  caufcs  and   the  liants  of  their 
power  ill  all  poffude  calics  ;  and  this   no  man  lias  ever 
known  or  can  know. 

By  ketpiiiK  in  view  thefe  principle*,  which  we  hope 
are  felf-evident,  wc  will  calily  Ice  1-ord  K^mes's  ar- 
guments to  confiit  entirely  in  a  peitiio  pnnci/iii. — In 
lubllance  they  are  all  reduced  to  this  fingic  (entente; 
"  Natural  [ihilofophers  have  been  hitherto  unfucccfstui 
in  their  endeavours  to  account  for  the  differences  ob- 
Icrved  among  mankind,  therefore  thefe  differences  can- 
not be  accounted  for  from  natural  caufe^."  g. 

His  Lorddiip,  however,   tells  us  in  the   p.ff.'ges  al- Inconfift- 
ready  quoted,  that  "  a  malliff  differs  not  more  from  a  ency  in 
fpaniel,  than  a  Laplander  from  a  Dane  ;"  that   "  it  is  ^"^'^    , 
vain  to  afcribe  to  climate  the  low  ftature  of  the   Lap- ^^g^^jnt. 
landers,  or  their  ugly  vifage." — Yet,  in  a  note  on  the 
word  Laplanders,  he  lubjoins,  that,  "  by  late  accounts 
it  appears,  that  the   Laplanders  are  only  fiegenerated 
Tartars  ;   and  that  they  and   the  Hungarians  originally 
fprung  from  the  lame  breed  of  men,  and  from  the  lame 
country." — The   Hungarians    are  generally  handforae 
and  well  made,  like  Danes,  or  like  other  people.     The 
Laplanders,   he  tells  us,  differ  as  much  from  them  as  a 
malliff  from   a  fpaniel.      N.itural  caufes,  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  Lord  Kaines  himfelf,  may  caufe  two  indivi- 
duals of  the  fame  fpecies  of  mankind   differ  from  each 
other  as  much  as  a  maltiff  does  from  a  fpaniel. 

While  we  arc  treating  this  fubjeft  of  colour,  it  may  „         . 
not  be  amifs  to  oblervc,  that  a  very  remarkable  differ- able  differ- 
ence of  colour  may  accidentally  happen  to  individuals  cnce  of  co- 
of  the  fame  fpecies.      In  the  illhmus  of  Darien,   a  fin-'o'i^'ro" 
gular  race   of  men  has   been  difcovered. —  I'hey  are  gf  ^<^<^'"*"'" 
low  Ihture,  of  a  feeble  make,  and  incapable  of  endur- 
ing fatigue.      Their  colour  is  a   dead  milk  white  ;  not 
relemblaig  that   of  fair  people  among  Europeans,   but 
without  any  bludi  or  fanguine  comp'exion.    Their  fliin 
is  covered  with  a  fine  hairy  down  of  a  chalky  white  ; 
the  hair  of  their  heads,  their  eyebrows,   and  eyelafhes, 
are   of  the  fame  hue.      Their  eyes  are  of  a   fingular 
form,  and  fo  weak,  that  they  can  hardly  bear  the  light 
of  the   fun  ;   but   they   fee   clearly  by    moonlight,  and 
are  moft  aftive  and  gay  in  the  night.     Among  the  ne- 
groes  of  Africa,  as  ivell  as  the   natives  of  the  Indian 
iflands,   a  fmall  number  of  thefe  people  are  produced. 
They  are  called  Albinos  by  the  Portuguefc,  and  Kac- 
kerlakes  by  the  Dutch.  j 

This  race  of  men  is  not  indeed  permanent  j  but  it  is  Colour  no 
fufficient  to  iliow,  that  mere  colour  is  by  no  means  the  characler- 
charafleriftic  of  a  certain  fpecies  in  mankind.   The  dif-','^^  °'^ 
ference  of  colour   in  thefe  individuals  is  undoubtedly  fue^ies  • 
owing  to  a  natural  caufe.      To  conftitute,  then,  a  race 
of  men   of  this  colour,  it  would  only  be   neceffary  that 
this  caufe,  which  at  prefent  is  merely  accidental,  ffiould 
become  permanent,  and  we  cannot  know  but  it  may  be 
fo  in  fome  parts  of  the  world. 

If  a  difference  in  colour  is  no  charafleriftic  of  a  dif-^ 
ferent  fpecies  of  mankind,  much  lefs  can   a   difference 
in  ftature  be  thought  fo.      In    the  fouthcrn  parts  of  A- 
merica,  there    is  laid  to  be  a    race   of  men  exceeding 
the  common    fize    in  height  and  ftrength*.      This  ac- *  See  P^ais. 
count,  houever,   is  doubted   of  by  fome  :   but  be  that  »i>/ii«. 
as  it  will,  it  is  certain  that  the  Efquimaux  are  as  much 
utider  the  common  iize,  as  the  Patagonians  are  faid  to 
D  2  be 
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be  above  it.  Neverthelefs  we  are  not  to  Imagine,  that 
either  of  thefe  are  fpecific  differences ;  feeing  tlie  Lap- 
landers and  Hungarians  are  both  of  the  lame  Ipecies, 
and  yet  the  former  are  generally  almoil  a  foot  fhortcr 
than  the  latter  ;  and  if  a  difference  of  climate,  or  other 
accidental  caufes,  can  make  the  people  of  one  country 
a  foot  fliorter  than  the  common  fize  of  mankind,  un- 
doubtedly accidental  caufes  of  a  contrary  nature  may 
make  thofe  of  another  country  a  foot  taller  than  other 
men. 

Though  the  fun  has  undoubtedly  a  {hare  in  the  pro- 
duftion  of  the  fwarthy  colour  of  thole  nations  which 
are  moft  expofed  to  his  influence  ;  yet  the  manner  of 
living  to  which  people  are  accuftomed,  their  viftuals, 
their  emplovment,  &c.  muff  contribute  very  much  to 
a  difference  of  complexion.  There  are  fome  kinds  of 
colouring  roots,  which  if  mixed  with  the  food  of  cer- 
tain animsls,  will  tinge  even  their  bones  of  a  yellow 
colour.  It  cannot  be  thought  any  great  degree  of  cre- 
dulity to  infer  from  this,  that  if  thefe  roots  were  mixed 
with  the  food  of  a  white  man,  they  might,  without  a 
miracle,  tinge  his  {kin  of  a  yellow  colour.  If  a  man  and 
woman  were  both  to  ufe  food  of  this  kind  for  a  length 
of  time,  till  they  became  as  it  were  radically  dyed,  it  is 
impofTible,  without  the  intervention  of  divine  power, 
or  of  fome  extraordinary  natural  caufe,  but  their  chil- 
dren muft  be  of  the  fame  colour  :  and  was  the  fame 
kind  of  food  to  be  continued  for  feveral  generations, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  this  colour  might  refift 
the  continued  ufe  of  any  kind  of  foociS-  whatever.  See 
further  the  article  Complexion. 

Of  this  indeed  we  have  no  examples,  but  we  have 
.  an  example  of  changes  much  more  wonderful.  It  is 
allowed  on  all  hands,  that  it  is  more  eafy  to  work  a 
change  upon  the  body  of  a  man,  or  any  other  animal, 
than  lipon  his  mind.  A  man  that  is  naturally  cho- 
leric may  indeed  learn  to  prevent  the  bad  effeifts  of  his 
paffion  lay  reafon,  but  the  pafTion  itfelf  will  remain  as 
immutable  as  his  colour.  But  to  reafon  in  a  manner 
iimilar  to  Lord  Kames  ;  though  a  man  (hould  be  na- 
turally choleric,  or  fubjetl  to  any  other  paffion,  why 
Ihould  his  children  be  fo  ?— -This  way  of  reafoning, 
however  plaufihle,  is  by  no  means  conclufive,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  paffage  in  Mr  Forfter's 
Voyage. 

June  9th.  "  The  officers  %vho  could  not  yet  relifh 
their  fait  provifions  after  the  refreftiments  of  New  Zea- 
land, had  ordered  tiieir  black  dog,  mentioned  p.  I  35. 
to  be  killed  :  this  day.  therefore,  we  dined  for  the  firll 
lime  on  a  leg  of  it  roafted  ;  which  tailed  fo  exa^ly 
like  mutton,  that  it  was  ablolutely  undiilinguifh- 
able.  In  our  cold  countries,  where  animal  food  is  fo 
much  ufed,  and  where  to  be  carnivorous  perhaps  lies 
in  the  nature  of  men,  or  is  indifpenfably  nectffary  to 
the  prcfervation  of  their  health  and  (Irength,  it  is 
flrange  that  there  ftiould  exift  a  Jtwifli  averfion  to  dogs 
flefh,  when  hogs,  the  raoft  uncleanly  of  all  animals, 
are  eaten  without  fcruplc.  Nature  feems  cxprefsly  to 
iiave  intended  them  for  this  ufe,  by  making  their  off- 
fpiing  fo  very  numerous,  and  their  incrcafe  fo  quick 
and  frequent.  It  may  be  cbjefted,  that  the  exalted 
tiegree  of  inllincl  which  we  obferve  in  our  dogs,  in- 
fpircs  us  with  great  unwillincfs  to  kill  and  eat  them. 
But  it  is  owing  to  the  time  we  fpend  on  the  education 
of  dogs,   that  they  ac(]uire   tbofe    eminent    qualities 


which  attach  them  fo  much   to  us.     The  natural  qua-    America, 
lities  of  our  dogs  may  receive   a  wonderful  improve-* 
ment  ;   but  f-ducjtion   mud   give  its  affi (lance,  without 
which  the  human  mind  itielf,  though  capable  of  an  im- 
menfe  expanfion,    remains   in  a  very  contrafted    (late. 
In  New  Zealand,   and  (according  to  former  accounts 
of  voyages)  in  the  tropical  ifles  of  the   South  fca,  the 
dogs  are   the  moft  ftupid  dull  animals  imaginable,   and 
do  not  feem  to  have  the  leaft  advantage   in  point  of  fa- 
gacity  over  our  flieep,  which   are  commonly  made  the 
emblems  of  fiUineis.      In   the   former  country  they  are 
fed  upon  filh,  in  the  latter  on  vegetables,  and  both  thefe 
diets  may  have  ferved  to  alter  their  difpofition.      Edu- 
cation   may  perhaps  likcwife  graft   new  inllinfts  ;  the 
New  Zealand  dogs  are  fed  on  the  remains  of  their  ma- 
fter's  meals  ;  they  eat  the  bones  of  other  dogs;  and  the 
puppies  become   true   cannibals   from  the  birth.     We 
had  a  young  New  Zealand  puppy  on  broad,  which  had 
certainly  had  no   opportunity  ot   tafting  any  thing  but 
the   mother's  milk    before  we  purchafed  it  :   however 
it  eagerly  devoured  a  portion  ot  the  flefh  and  bones  of 
the  dog  on  which  we  dined  to-day ;  while  feveral  others 
of  the  European    breed   taken   on   board  at  the  Cape, 
turned  from  it  without  touching  it. 

"  On  the  4.th  of  Auguft,  a  young  bitch,  of  the  ter- /ii/.  p.  j... 
ritr  breed,  taken  on  board  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  covered  by  a  fpaniel,  broug'ht  ten  young  ones,  one 
of  which  was  dead.  The  New  Zealand  dog  mention- 
ed above,  which  devoured  the  bones  of  the  roafted 
dog,  now  fell  upon  the  dead  puppy,  and  ate  of  it  with 
a  ravenous  appetite.  This  is  a  proof  how  far  education 
may  go  in  producing  and  propagating  new  inflinfts  in 
animals.  European  dogs  are  never  fed  on  the  meat  of 
their  own  Ipecies,  but  rather  leem  to  abhor  it.  The 
New  Zealand  dogs,  in  all  likelihood,  are  trained  up 
from  their  earlieft  age  to  eat  the  remains  of  their  ma- 
iler's meals  :  they  are  therefore  ufed  to  feed  upon  fifh, 
their  own  fpecies,  and  perhaps  human  flerti  ;  and  what 
was  only  owing  to  a  habit  at  firft,  may  have  become 
inftinft  by  length  of  time.  This  was  remarkable  in  our 
cannibal  dog;  for  he  came  on  board  fo  young,  that  he 
could  not  have  been  weaned  long  enough  to  have  ac- 
quired a  habit  of  devouring  his  own  fpecies,  and  much 
lefs  of  eating  human  flefh  ;  however,  one  of  our  fea- 
mcn  having  cut  his  finger,  held  it  out  to  the  dog, 
who  fell  to  greedily,  licked  it,  and  then  began  to 
bite  it." 

From  this  account  it  appears,  that  even  the  inftinfls 
of  animals  are  not  unchangeable  by  natural  caufes  ;  and 
if  thefe  caufes  are  powerful  enough  to  change  the  dif- 
pofitiont  of  fucrreding  generations,  much  more  may  we 
iuppofe  them  capable  of  making  any  pofTible  alteration 
in  ihe  external  appearance. 

We  are  not  h^re  neccfTitated   to  confine  ourfelves  to  Confirmed 
obfervations  made  on  brute  animals.      The  Franks   arebyanobfet 
an  example  of  the  produilion  of  one  general  charafler,  ^^^ion  on 
formed  by  fome  natural  caufe  from  a  mixture  of  many*      IranM 
different    riiftions. — They   were    a    motley    multitude, 
confining  of  various  German    nations  dwelling  beyond 
the  Rhine  :   who,   uniting   in  defence  of  their  common 
liberty,  took  thence  the  ni.n]e  of  Frnnls  ;    the   word 
frank  fignifyijig  in  their  lanpuage,  as   it  ttill  does  in 
ours,  free.     Among  them  the   following  nations  were 
mentioned,  viz.  the   Afluarii,   Chamavi,   Bruftcri,  Sa- 
iii,  Frifii,  Chaufi,  Amfwaiii,  and  Catti.     We  cannot 
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Americn.  fuppofe  one  cliarader  to  belong  to  fo  many  different 
'  '  nutiuns  ;  yet  it  is  certain,  that  the  Franks  were  na- 
tionally clianifterized  as  treacherous  ;  and  fo  deeply 
ff-cms  this  quality  to  have  been  rooted  in  their  nature, 
that  their  dcfciiidants  have  not  got  quite  free  of  it  in 
Ijao  years.  It  is  in  vain,  then  to  talk  of  different 
races  of  men,  cither  from  their  colour,  fr/.e,  or  prevail- 
ing difpolltions,  (ccing  we  have  undeniable  proofs  that 
all  lliefe  may  be  changed,  in  the  moll  remarkable 
manner,  by  natural  caules,  without  any  miraculous  In- 
terpofilion  of  the  Deity. 

Tbe  next   queftion,   then,   which  prefents  itfelf  is, 
From  what  part  of  the   old   world  has  America  moll 
prob.ibly  been  peopled  ? 
Of  the  pco-      Difcoveries  long  ago  made  inform  us,  that  an  intcr- 
pling  of       courfe   between  the  old  continent  and  America  might 
America,     be  carried  on  with  facility  from  the   north-weil  extre- 
mities of  Europe  and   the  north-eaft  boundaries  of  A- 
fia.      In  the   ninth  century  the  Norwegians  difcovcred 
Greenland,  and    planted    a  colony  there.     The   com- 
munication with  that  country  was  renewed  in  the  laft 
century  by  Moravian   miffionaries,  in  order  to   propa- 
gate their  doiftrines  in  that  bleak  and  uncultivated  re- 
gion.    By  them  we  are  informed  that  the  north-weft 
coaft  of  Greenland   is   feparated    from    America   by  a 
very  narrow  ftrait  ;  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  it  is 
highly  probable  that  they  are  united  ;  that  the  Efqui- 
maux  of  America  perfeftly  refemble  the  Greenlanders 
in  their  afpeft,  drefs,  and  mode  of  living  ;  and  that  a 
Moravian    mifl'ionary,    well  acquiinted   with   the   lan- 
A  coinmu-  guage  of  Greenland,  having  vilited  the  country  of  the 
nication       Efquimaux,  found,  to  his  aflonifliment,  that  they  fpoke 
k'^'m"   a  '''^  l^^nie   language    with   the  Greenlanders,   and   were 
new  conti-  '"  ^'^'^''y  rcfpeft  the  fame  people.      The  fame  fpecies  of 
nents  by      animals,  too,  are  found  in  the  contiguous  regions.   The 
two  ways,    bear,  the   wolf,  the   fox,  the  hare,  the  deer,  the  roe- 
buck, the  elk,  frequent  the  forefts  of  North  America, 
as  well  as  thofc  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

Other  difcoveries  have  proved,  that  if  the  two  con- 
tinents of  Afia  and  Americi  be  feparated  at  all,  it  is 
only  by  a  narrow  ilrait.  From  this  part  of  the  old 
continent,  alfo,  inhabitants  may  have  paffed  into  the 
new  ;  and  the  relemblance  between  the  Indians  of  A- 
merica  and  the  eaftern  inhabitants  of  Alia,  would  in- 
duce us  to  conjefture  that  they  h.ive  a  common  origin. 
This  is  the  opinion  adopted  by  Dr  Robertlon  in  his  Hi- 
*  ffijltry  t/(\ory  o(  America*,  where  we  find  it  accompanied  with 
Amirica,      the  following  narrative. 

"  While  tbofe  immcnfe  regions  which  ftrttched  eaft- 
ward  from  the  river  Oby  to  the  fea  of  Kamtfchatka 
were  unknown,  or  imperfeflly  explored,  the  north-eafl 
extremities  of  our  hcmilphere  were  fuppoied  to  be  fo 
far  dillant  from  any  part  of  the  new  world,  that  it 
■was  not  eafv  to  conceive  how  any  communication  (hould 
have  been  carried  on  between  them.  But  the  Ruffisns, 
having  fubjefted  the  weftern  part  of  Siberia  to  their 
empire,  gradually  extended  their  knowledge  of  that  vaft 
country,  by  advancing  towards  the  ead  into  unknown 
provinces.  Thcfe  were  difcovered  by  hunters  in  their 
cxcurfions  after  game,  or  by  foldiers  employed  in  levy- 
ing the  taxes  ;  and  the  court  of  Molcow  tftimated-the 
importance  of  thofe  countries  only  by  the  fmall  addi- 
tion which  they  made  to  its  revenue.  At  length,  Pe- 
ter the  Great  afcended  the  Ruffian  throne  ;   His  en- 
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lightened  comprehenfive  mind,  intent  upon  every  cir-  Amerii 
cumftance  that  could  aggrandifc  his  empire,  or  render  ^~~~v— 
his  reign  illuftrious,  difctrned  cofifequcnces  of  thefc 
difcoveries,  which  had  efcaped  the  obfervation  of  his 
ignorant  prcdeccffors.  He  perceived  that,  in  propor- 
tion  as  the  regions  of  Afia  extended  towards  the  eafl, 
they  muft  approach  nearer  to  America  ;  that  the  com- 
munication between  the  continents,  which  had  long  been 
fearched  for  in  vain,  would  probably  be  found  in  thi» 
quarter  ;  and  that,  by  opening  this  intercourfe,  fome 
part  of  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the  weftern  world 
might  he  made  to  How  into  his  dominions  by  a  new 
channel.  Such  an  objtft  fuited  a  genius  that  delight- 
ed in  grand  fchemcs.  Peter  drew  up  inftruflions  with 
his  own  hands  for  profccuting  this  defign,  and  gave  or- 
ders for  carrying  it  into  execution. 

"  His  fucceff ors  adopted  his  ideas,  and  purfued  his 
plan.  The  oHictrs  whom  tbe  Ruffian  court  employed 
in  this  fervic^,  had  to  (Irugglc  uith  fo  many  difficulties, 
that  thcii  progrcis  was  extremely  flow.  Encouraged 
by  (onie  faint  traditions  among  the  people  of  Siberia 
concerning  a  fuccefsful  voyage  in  the  year  1648  round 
the  north-eaft  promontory  of  Afia,  they  attempted  to 
follow  the  fame  courfe.  Vi  ffels  were  fitted  out,  with 
this  view,  at  different  times,  from  the  rivers  Lena  and 
Kolyma  ;  but  in  a  frozen  ocean,  which  nature  feems 
not  to  have  deflincd  for  navigation,  they  were  e.xpofcd 
to  many  dilafters,  without  being  able  to  accomplith 
their  purpofe.  No  veffel  fitted  out  by  the  Ruffian  court 
ever  doubled  this  formidable  cape  ;  we  are  indebted  fov 
what  is  known  of  thofe  extreme  regions  of  Afia,  to  the 
difcoveries  made  in  excurfions  by  land.  In  all  thofe 
provinces,  an  opinion  prevails,  that  countries  of  great 
extent  and  fertility  lie  at  no  confiderable  diflance  from 
their  own  coafts.  Thefc  the  Ruffians  imagined  to  be 
part  of  America  ;  and  feveral  circumftances  concurred 
not  only  in  confirming  them  in  this  belief,  but  in  per- 
fuading  them  that  forae  portion  of  that  ccntinent  could 
not  be  very  remote.  Trees  of  various  kinds.,  unknown 
in  thofe  naked  regions  of  Afia,  are  driven  upon  the 
coaft  by  an  eafterly  wind.  By  the  fame  wind  floating 
ice  is  brought  thither  in  a  few  days  ;  flights  of  birds 
arrive  annually  from  the  fame  quarter  ;  and  a  tradition 
obtains  among  the  inhabitants,  of  an  intercourfe  for- 
merly carried  on  with  fome  countries  fiiuated  to  the 
eaft. 

"  After  weighing  all  thefe  particulars,  and  compar- 
ing the  pofition  of  the  countries  in  Afia  which  they 
had  difcovered,  with  fuch  parts  in  the  north-weft  of  A- 
roerica  as  were  already  known;  the  Ruffi.in  court  form- 
ed a  plan,  which  would  have  hardly  occurred  to  any 
nation  lefs  accufturaed  to  engage  in  arduous  ur.derta- 
kinps  and  to  contend  with  gieat  difficulties.  Orders 
ivere  iffued  to  build  two  veffels  at  Ochotz,  in  ths 
fea  o*  Kamtfchatka,  to  fail  on  a  voyage  of  difcovery.  • 
Though  that  dreary  uncultivated  region  furnifhed  no- 
thing that  could  be  of  ufe  in  conllru(51ing  them  but 
fome  larch  trees  :  though  not  only  the  iron,  the  cord- 
age, the  fails,  and  all  the  numerous  articles  requifite 
for  their  equipment,  but  the  provifions  for  viftualling 
them,  were  to  be  carried  through  the  immenfe  deferts 
of  Siberia,  along  rivers  of  difhcult  navig.nion,  and  roads 
almoft  impaffable,  the  mandate  of  the  fovereign,  and 
the  perfeverance  of  the  people,  at  laft  furmounted  every 
obftacle.     Two  veffels  were  finifhed  ;  and,  under  the 
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command  of  the  captains  Behring  and  Tfchirikow,  fail- 
ed from  Kamtl'chatka  in  qutft  of  the  new  world,  in 
a  quarter  where  it  had  never  been  approrched.  They 
fliaped  their  courfe  towards  the  eall ;  and  though  a  florm 
foon  fep'trated  the  veffels,  which  never  rejoined,  and 
many  difafters  befel  them,  the  expei51ations  from  the 
voyage  were  not  altogether  fruftrated.  Each  of  the 
connmanders  difcovered  land,  which  to  them  appeared 
to  be  part  of  the  American  continent  ;  and,  according 
to  their  obfervations,  it  feems  to  be  fituated  within  a 
few  degrees  of  tiie  north-weft  coaft  of  California.  Each 
fet  forae  of  his  people  adiore  :  but  in  one  place  the  in- 
habitants ded  as  the  Ruffians  approached  ;  in  another, 
they  carried  off  thofe  who  landed,  and  dellroyed  their 
boats.  The  violence  of  the  weather,  and  the  diftrefs  of 
their  crews,  obliged  both  to  quit  this  inhofpitable  coaft. 
In  their  return  they  touched  at  feveral  illands,  which 
flretch  in  a  chain  from  eaft  to  weft  between  the  country 
which  they  had  difcovered  and  the  coaft  of  Afia.  They 
had  forae  intercourfe  with  the  natives,  who  feemed  to 
them  to  refemble  the  North  Americans.  They  pre- 
fented  to  the  Ruffians  the  calumet,  or  pipe  of  peace, 
which  is  a  fymbol  of  friendftiip  univerfal  among  the 
people  of  North  America,  and  a  ufage  of  arbitrary 
inftitution  peculiar  to  them." 

The  more  recent  and  accurate  difcoveries  of  the  II- 
luftrious  navigator  Cook,  and  his  fucceffor  Cleike, 
have  brought  the  matter  ftill  nearer  to  certainty.  The 
fea,  from  the  fouth  of  Behring's  ftraits  to  the  crefcent 
of  ifles  between  Afia  and  America,  is  very  fliallow.  It 
deepens  from  thefe  ftraits  (as  the  Britifti  feas  do  from 
thofe  of  Dover)  till  foundings  are  loft  in  the  Pacific 
ocean  ;  but  that  does  not  take  place  but  to  the  fouth 
of  the  ifles.  Between  them  and  the  ftraits  is  an  in- 
creafe  from  twelve  to  fifty-four  fathom,  except  only  off 
St  Thaddeus  Nofs,  where  there  is  a  channel  of  greater 
depth.  From  tlie  volcanic  difpcfition,  it  has  been 
judged  probable,  not  only  that  there  was  a  feparation 
of  the  continents  at  the  ftraits  of  Behring,  but  that  the 
whole  fpace  from  the  ifles  to  that  fmall  opening  had 
once  been  occupied  by  land  ;  and  that  the  fury  of  the 
watery  element,  aftuated  by  that  of  fire,  had,  in  moft 
remote  times,  fubverted  and  overwhelmed  the  traft,  and 
left  the  iflands  monumental  fragments. 

Without  adopting  all  the  fancies  of  BufFon,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  as  the  Abbi  Clavigero  obferves,  that 
our  planet  has  been  fubjcft  to  great  viciffltudes,  fince 
the  deluge.  Ancient  and  modern  hiftories  confirm  the 
truth  which  Ovid  has  fung  in  the  name  of  Pythagoras  : 

VirJcn  ego  quod  fit  tr  at  quondam  foUdiJfima  te//us, 
Ej/h  freluin  ;  vidif alias  ex  aquore  terras. 

At  prcfent  they  plough  thufc  lands  over  which  fliips 
formerly  failed,  and  now  they  fail  over  lands  which 
were  formerly  cultivated  ;  earthquakes  have  fwallowed 
fomc  lands,  and  fubtcrrancous  fires  have  thrown  up 
others :  the  rivers  have  formed  new  foil  with  their 
mud  ;  the  fea  retreating  from  the  fliores  has  lengthen- 
ed the  land  in  fome  places,  and  advancing  in  others 
has  dirainiftied  it  ;  it  has  feparatcd  fome  territories 
which  were  formerly  united,  and  formed  new  ftraits 
and  gulfs.  We  have  examples  of  all  thefe  revolutions 
in  the  paft  century.  Sicily  was  unitrd  to  the  con- 
tinent of  JSla\;'(-s,  as  the  iflnnd  Eubaa  to  Bceo- 
tia,     Diodorus,  Strabo,  and  other  ancient  authors,  fay 
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the  fame  thing  of  Spain  and  Africa,  and  affirm,  that  by   America, 
a  violent  irruption  of  the  ocean  upon  the  land  between  v       '' 

the  mountains  Abyla  and  Calpe,  that  communication 
was  broken,  and  the  Mediterranean  fea  was  formed. 
Among  the  people  of  Ceylon  there  is  a  tradition  that 
a  fimilar  irruption  of  the  fea  feparated  their  ifland  from 
the  peninfula  of  India.  The  lame  thing  is  believed  by 
thofe  of  Malabar  with  refpeft  to  the  ifles  of  Maldivia, 
and  uith  the  Malayans  with  refpedl  to  Sumatra.  It 
is  certain,  fays  the  count  de  Buffon,  that  in  Ceylon  the 
earth  has  loft  thirty  or  forty  leagues,  which  the  fea  has 
taken  from  it  ;  on  the  contrary,  Tongres,  a  place  of 
the  Low  Countries,  has  gained  30  leagues  of  land  from 
the  fea.  The  northern  part  of  Egypt  owes  its  exill- 
ence  to  inundations  of  the  Nile.  The  earth  which 
this  river  has  brought  from  the  inland  countries  of  A- 
frica,  and  depolited  in  its  inundations,  has  formed  a 
foil  of  more  than  25  cubits  in  depth.  In  like  manner, 
adds  the  above  author,  the  province  of  the  Yellow 
River  in  China,  and  that  of  Louifiana,  have  only  been 
formed  of  the  mud  of  rivers.  Pliny,  Seneca,  Diodorus, 
and  Strabo,  report  innumerable  examples  of  fimilar  re- 
volutions, which  we  omit,  that  our  differtation  may  not 
become  too  prolix  ;  as  alfo  many  m.odern  revolutionir, 
which  are  related  in  the  theory  of  the  earth  of  the 
count  de  Buffon  and  other  authors.  In  South  Ameri- 
ca, all  thofe  who  have  obferved  with  philofophic  eyes 
the  peninfula  of  Yucatan,  do  not  doubt  that  that  coun- 
try has  once  been  the  bed  of  the  fea  ;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  the  channel  of  Bahama  many  indications  Itow 
the  ifland  of  Cuba  to  have  been  once  united  to  the 
continent  of  Florida.  In  the  ftrait  which  feparates 
America  from  Afia  many  iffands  are  found,  which 
probably  were  the.  mountains  belonging  to  that  tratl  of 
land  which  we  fuppole  to  have  been  fwallowed  up  by 
earthquakes  ;  which  is  made  more  probable  by  the 
multitude  of  volcanoes  which  we  know  of  in  the  penin- 
fula of  Kamtfchatka.  It  is  imagined,  however,  that  the 
finking  of  that  land,  and  the  feparation  of  the  two  . 
continents,  has  beeiT  occafioned  by  thofe  great  and  ex- 
traordinary earthquakes  mentioned  in  the  hiflories  of 
the  Ameiicans,  which  formed  an  era  almoft  as  memo- 
rable as  that  of  the  deluge.  The  hiftories  of  the  Tol- 
tecas  fix  fuch  earthquakes  in  the  year  I  Tecpatl  ;  but 
as  we  know  not  to  what  century  that  belonged,  we  can 
form  no  conjefture  of  the  time  that  great  calamity 
happened.  If  a  great  earthquake  fliould  overwhelm 
the  ifthmus  of  Suez,  and  there  fliould  be  at  the  fame 
time  as  great  a  fcarcity  of  hiftorians  as  there  wks  in 
the  fiift  ages  after  the  deluge,  it  would  be  doubted, 
in  300  or  400  years  after,  whether  Afia  had  ever  been 
united  by  that  part  to  Africa  ;  and  many  would  firmly 
deny  it. 

Whether  that  great  event,    the   feparation    of   the  Separated 
continents,   took  place  before  or  after  the    peopling  of  only  1  y  a 
America,  is  as  impoflible  as  it  is  of  little  moment  for  usnafow 
to  know  ;  but  we  are  indebted  to  the  above-mentioned  "'"''• 
navigators  for  fettling  the  long  difpute  about  the  point 
from  which  it  was  effedled.      Their  obfervations  prove, 
that   in   one  place  the  diftance  between  continent   and 
contintnt  is  only  39  miles,  not   (as  the  author  of  the 
Rcchcrcbes  Philofupbiquei  fur  les  yhnericains  would  have 
it)  8co   leagues.       I'liis  njrrow   ftrait   has  alfo   in  the  Kafinefs  of 
middle  two  iflands,  which  would  greatly  facilitate  the  the  paBage 
migration  of  the  Afiaiics  into  the  new  woild,  fuppo- '''•"■^•^" 
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America,   finfr  tliat  it  took  place  in  canoes  after  ttie  convulfion 
'~~v~~'  ivliich  rent  the  two  continents  afunder,  Befides,  it  m.iy 
be  addfd,  that  thcle  itraits  are,  even  in  the  fummcr, 
often  filled  with  ice  ;  in  winter,  often  frozen.      In  ei- 
ther  cafe    mankind  might  find  an  eal'y  paiTafie  ;  in  the 
l;ill,  the   way  was  extremely  ready  for  quadrupeds  to 
crofs  and  ftork  the  continent  of  America.     But  where, 
from  the  vail  expanle  of  the  north-eallern  ivoild,  to  fix 
on  the  firlt  tribes  who  contributed  to  people    the    new 
continent,   no'v  nihahited  :ilnioll  from  end  to  end,  is  a 
matter   that  billies    human   realon.      The  learned  m.-iy 
make   bold   and  ini^enious  conjcffurcs,   but  plain  j^ood 
o         fenfe  cannot  always  accede  to  them. 
Coniec-  A'   mankind    increaled    in  numbers,  they  naturally 

tiiri-s  con-    protruded  one  another  forward.      Wars  nii«ht  be  ano- 
ccrnini;  the  d^g^  caule   of   migrations.      There   appears    no    reafon 
full  inigrii-  ^,     jj^^  Afiatic  north  might  not  be  an  oljiciiia  virorum 
the  new       as  well  as  the  European.       I  he  oveiteemin^  country, 
continent,    to  the  eaft  of  the  Riphrcan  mountains,  mull  find  it  ne- 
celTary  to  difcharge  its  inhabitants:   the  firll  great  wave 
of  people  was  forced  forward  by  the  next  to  it,  more 
tumid  .'nd  more   powerful   than   itfi-lt  ;   (uccefTive  and 
new  impulfes  continually  arriving,  lliort  reft  was  given 
to  that  which   I'prcad   over  a  more  eallern   traft  j  dil- 
turbcd   again  and   again,  it  covered    frelh   regions  ;  at 
length,  reaching   the    farthell  limits  of  the  old  world, 
found   a  new  one,  with   ample  fpace  to  occupy  unmo- 
lefted  for  ages;   till  Columbus  cuifed  them  by  a  difco- 
very,  which  brought  again  new  fins  and  new  deaths  to 
both  worlds. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  the  new  world  (Mr  Pennant 
rant'bopi-  obferve')  do  not  conflil  of  the  offspring  of  a  fingle  na- 
nion.  tion:  different  peoples,  at  feveral  periods,  arrived  there; 

and  it  is  impofllble  to  fay,  that  any  one  is  now  to  be 
found  on  the  original  fpot  of  its  colonization.  It  is 
impodible,  with  the  lights  which  we  have  fo  recently 
received,  to  admit  that  America  could -receive  its  in- 
habitants (at  leaf!  the  bulk  of  them)  from  any  other 
place  than  eaflern  Alia.  A  few  proofs  may  be  added, 
taken  from  culloms  or  drefl'es  common  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  both  worlds  ;  fome  have  been  long  extindl  in 
the  old,  others  remain  in  both  in  full  force. 

"  The  cullom  of  fcalping    was   a   barbarifm    in   ufe 
wHtli  the  Scythians,  who  carried  about  them  at  all  times 
{'"i'"'*  P^°"this  favage  mark  of  triumph  :    they  cut  a  circle  round 
received       ''^^  neck,  and  (Iripped  off"  the  fkin,  as  they  would  that 
from  the      of  an  ox.      A  little  image  found  among  the  Calmucks, 
eafternpartof  a  Tartarian  deity,   mounted  on  a  horfe,  and  fitting 
of  Alia.        Qj,  3  human  fkin,    with  fcalps  pendent  from  the  breafl, 
fully  illullrates  the  cuflom  of  their  Scythian  progeni- 
tors, as  defcribed  by  the  Greek  hillorian.     This  ufage, 
as  the  Europeans  know  by  horrid  experience,  is  conti- 
nued   to   this   day  in    America.     The    ferocity  of  the 
Scythians  to  their  prifoners  extended  to  the  remoteft 
part  of  Afia.      The  Kamtfchatkans,  even  at  the  time 
of  their  dilcovery  by  the  RulTians,  put  their  prifoners 
to  death  by  the  mod  lingering  and  excruciating  inven- 
tions;   a  praflice   in   full  force  to  this  very  day  among 
the  aboriginal  Americans.      A  race  of  the   Scythians 
were  llyled  Anthropophagi^  from  their  feeding  on  hu- 
man flefh.      The  people  of  Nootka   Sound  flill  make 
a  repaft  on  their   fellow-creatures  :    but  what    is   more 
niil.irityof  wonderful,   the  favage  allies  of  the  Britifli  army  have 
cuftoms,      ijjgjj  known  to  throw  the  mangled  limbs  of  the  French 
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prifoners  into  the  horrible  caldron,   and  devour  them    Amcrii-«. 
with  the  fame  relifli  as  thof..-  of  a  quadruped,  -~~) 

"  The  Scythians  were  faid,  for  a  certain  time  an- 
dually  to  transform  thenilelvcs  into  wolves,  and  ^gain 
to  refume  the  human  fhape.  The  new-difcovercd  A- 
mericans  about  Nootka  Sound  at  this  time  dilguife 
themfelves  in  drelTes  made  of  the  fkigs  of  wolves  and 
other  wild  bealls,  and  wear  even  the  heads  fiitcd  to 
their  own.  Thefe  habits  they  ufe  in  the  chair,  to 
circumvent  the  animals  of  the  field.  But  would  not 
ignorance  or  luperllition  afcribe  to  a  fupernatural  me- 
tamorphofis  thefe  temporary  expedients  to  deceive  the 
brute  creation  '.  ,52 

"  In  their  marches,  the  Kamtfchatkans  never  wentCuftoms 

abreall,   but  followed  one  another  in  the  fame  t;ack.  *'•'* ''''*'''" 

The  fame  cullom   is  exaClly  obfctved   by  the  Amen- fr'T." '° 
.'  .'  trie  cait-rrn 

'3"'-  _  Aliaticsand 

"  The  Tungufi,  the  mod  numerous  nation  refidentthe  ^merU 
in  Siberia,  prick  their  faces  with  fmall  punflures,  wilh'*"^ 
a  needle,  in  various  (hapes  ;  then  rub  into  them  char- 
coal, fo  that  the  marks  become  indelible.  This  cutiom 
is  flill  oblcrved  in  feveral  parts  of  .America.  The  In- 
dians on  the  back  of  Hudfon's  bay,  to  this  diy,  per- 
form the  operation  exadtly  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
pun(^lure  the  fkin  into  various  figures  ;  as  the  natives 
of  New  Zealand  do  at  preftnt,  and  as  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons  did  with  the  herb  glaftum,  or  woad  ;  and  the 
Virginians,  on  the  firit  difcovery  of  that  country  bv  the 
Englifli. 

'■  The  Tungufi  ufe  canoes  made  of  birch  bark, 
diflended  over  ribs  of  wood,  and  nicely  fewed  to- 
gether. The  Canadians,  and  many  other  Ameri- 
can nations,  ufe  no  other  fort  of  boats.  The  paddles 
of  the  Tungufi  are  broad  at  each  end  ;  thofe  of  the 
people  near  Cook's  river,  and  of  Oonalafcha,  are  of 
the  fame  foim. 

"  In  burying  of  the  dead,  many  of  the  American 
nations  place  the  corpfe  at  full  length,  after  prepnring 
it  according  to  their  cuftoms  ;  others  place  it  in  a  fit- 
ting polture,  and  lay  by  it  the  mofl  valu:ih!e  clothing, 
wampum,  and  other  matters.  The  iartars  did  the 
fame  ;  and  both  people  agree  in  covering  the  whole 
with  earth,  fo  as  to  form  a  tumulus,  barrow,  or  car- 
nedd. 

"  Some  of  the  American  nations  hang  their  dead 
in  trees.  Certain  of  the  Tungufi  obferve  a  fimilar  cu- 
flom. 

"  We  can  draw  fome  analogy  from  drefs :  conveni- 
ency  in  that  article  mufl  have  been  confulted  on  both 
continents,  and  originally  the  materials  mull  have  been 
the  lame,  the  (kins  of  birds  and  beafls.  It  is  fingular, 
that  the  conic  bonnet  of  the  Chinele  fhould  be  found 
among  the  people  of  Nootki.  I  cannot  give  into  the 
notion,  that  the  Chintfe  contributed  to  the  population  ■ 
of  the  new  world  ;  but  we  can  readily  admit,  that 
a  fiiipwreck  might  furnifh  thofe  Americans  with  a  pat- 
tern for  that  part  of  the  drefs.  j£., 

"  In  refpeCl  to  the  features  and  form  of  the  human  Other  re- 
body,  almofl  every  tribe  found  along  the  weflern  coaft '-■"^'^oc^-'' 
has  fome  fimilitude  to  the  Tartar  nations,  and  flill 
retain  the  little  eyes,  fmall  nofes,  high  cheeks,  xnd 
broad  faces.  They  vary  in  fize,  from  the  lufly  Cal- 
mucks to  the  little  Nogaians.  The  internal  Ameri- 
cans, fuch  as  the  Five  Indian  nations,  who  are  tall  of 

body, 
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America,   bodv,  robuft  of  make,  and  of  oblong  faces,  are  deriv- 
»  ed  from  a  variety  amony  the  Tartars  themtelves.    The 

fine  race  of  Tfchutiki  feems  to  be  the  ftock  from  which 
thofe  Anaericans  are  derived.  The  Tlchutfki,  again, 
from  that  fine  race  of  Tartars  the  Kabardiiiiki,  or  in- 
habitants of  K?.barda. 

"  But  about  Prince  William's  found  begins  a  race 
•  chiefly  diftinguillied  by  their  drefs,  their  canoes,  and 
their  inftruments  of  the  chafe,  from  the  tribes  to  the 
Ibuth  of  them.  Here  commences  the  Efquimaux  peo- 
ple, or  the  race  knoun  by  that  name  in  the  high  la- 
titudes of  the  eatlern  fide  of  the  continent.  They  may 
be  divided  into  two  varieties.  At  this  place  they  are 
of  the  largert  fize.  As  they  advance  northward,  they 
decreafe  in  height,  till  they  dwindle  into  the  dwarfilh 
tribes  which  occupy  fome  of  the  coafls  of  the  Icy  fea, 
and  the  maritime  parts  of  Hudfon's  bay,  of  Greenland, 
and  Terra  de  Labrador.  The  famous  Japanefe  map, 
places  fome  iflands  fecmingly  within  the  llraits  of  Beh- 
ring,  on  which  is  bellowed  the  title  of  Ta  Sue,  or  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Dwarfs.  Does  not  this  in  fome  man- 
ner authenticate  the  chart,  and  give  us  reafon  to  fup- 
pofe  that  America  was  not  unknown  to  the  Japanese  ; 
and  that  they  had  (as  is  mentioned  by  Ka;mpFer  and 
Charlevoix)  made  voyages  of  difcovcry,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  laft,  aftually  wintered  on  the  continent  > 
That  they  might  have  met  with  the  Efquimaux  is  very 
probable  :  whom,  in  comparifon  of  themlelves,  they 
niight  j'jftly  diftiuguifii  by  the  name  of  dwarfs.  The 
reafon  of  their  low  flature  is  very  obvious  :  thefe 
dwell  in  amoft  fevere  climate,  amidll  penury  of  food  ; 
the  former  in  one  much  more  favourable,  abundant  in 
provifions  ;  circumflances  that  tend  to  prevent  the  de- 
generacy of  the  human  frair.e.  At  the  iiland  of  Oona- 
lafcha,  a  dialect  of  the  Elquimaux  is  in  ufe,  which  was 
continued  along  the  whole  coaft  from  thence  north- 
ward." 

The  continent  which  flocked  America  with  the  hu- 
man race  poured  in  the  brute  creation  through  the 
fame  paff-ge.  Very  few  quadrupeds  continued  in  the 
peninfula  of  Kamtfchatka  ;  Mr  Pennant  enumerates 
onlv  25  xvhich  are  inhabitants  of  land  :  all  the  refl 
perflfted  in  their  migration,  and  fixed  their  refidence 
in  the  new  world.  Seventeen  of  the  Kamtfchatkan 
quadrupeds  are  found  in  America  :  others  are  common 
only  to  Siberia  or  Tartaty,  having,  for  unknown 
caufes,  entirely  evacuated  Kamtfchatka,  and  divided 
therafelves  between  America  and  the  parts  of  Afia 
above  cited.  Multitudes  again  have  deferted  the  old 
world  even  to  an  individu;>l,  and  fixed  their  feats  at 
diftances  moft  remote  from  the  fpot  from  which  they 
took  their  departure;  from  Mount  Ararat,  the  refling- 
place  of  the  ark,  in  a  central  part  of  the  old  world, 
and  excellently  adapted  tor  the  difpcrfion  of  the  ani- 
mal creation  to  all  its  parts.  We  need  not  be  flartled 
(fays  Mr  Pennant)  at  the  vft  journeys  many  of  the 
quadrupeds  took  to  arrive  at  their  prelent  feats.  Might 
not  numbers  of  fpecics  have  found  a  convenient  abode 
in  tlie  vaft  Alps  of  Afia,  inftead  of  wandering  to  the 
Cordilleras  of  Chili?  or  might  not  others  have  becr» 
contented  with  tlie  boundlcfs  plains  of  Tartaiy,  in- 
ftead of  travelling  thoufands  of  miles  to  the  cxtenfive 
flats  of  Pampas  ? — I'o  endeavour  to  elucidate  common 
.difficulties  is  certainly  a  trouble  worthy  of  the  philo. 
I 
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fopher   and  of  the  divine  ;  not  to  anenpt  it  wouW  be   Air.erica. 
a  criminal  indolence,  a  ncgleft  to  '       »      '' 

Vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man. 

But  there  are  multitndes.of  points  beyond  the  human 
ability  to  explain,   and  yet  are  truths  undeniable  :   the 
fadts  are  indifputable,   notvvithftanding   the  caufe*  are 
concealed.      In  fuch  caies,   faith  muft   be  called   in  to 
our   relief.      It  would  certainly  be  the  height  of  folly 
to  deny  to  that  Being  who  broke   open    the    fountains 
of    the   great   deep   to   efFeft    the    deluge — and   after- 
wards, to   compel   the   dilperfion  of  mankind  to  peo- 
ple the  globe,   direfted   the   confufion  of  languages— 
powers  mferior  in  their  nature  to  thefe.      After  thefe 
wondrous  proofs  of  Omnipotency,  it  will  be  abfurd  to 
deny  the    pofTibility  of   infufing   inflinft  into  the  brute 
creation.      Deus  ejt  anima  bru'.orum ;  "  God  himfelf  is 
the  foul  of  brutes:"  His  pleafure  mull  have  deterinired 
thcir  will,  and  diredted  feveral  fpecies,  and  even  whole 
genera,  by  impulfe   irrefiftible,  to  move  by  flow  pro- 
greflion  to  their  dcftined   regions.      But  for  that,  the 
lama  and  the  pacos  might  flill  have  inhabited  the  heights 
of  Armenia   and   fome   more   neighbouring   Alps,    in- 
ftead of  labouring  to  gain  the  diftant  Peiuvian  Andes; 
the  whole  genus  of  armadillos,    flow  of   foot,   would 
never  have  quitted  the  torrid   zone  of  the  old  world 
for  that  of  the  new  ;    and  the  whole  tribe  of  monkeys 
would  have  gamboled  together  in  the  forefls  of  India, 
inflead  of  dividing  their  refidence  between  the  (liades 
of  Indoflan  and  the  deep  foreits  of  the  Brafils.     Lions 
and  tigers  might  have  infefled   the  hot    parts  of  the 
new    world,  as   the  firft  do  the  deferts  of  Africa,   and 
the  laft  the  provinces  of  Afia  ;  or  the  pantherine  ani- 
mals of  SouA  America  might  have  remained  addition- 
al fcourges  with  the  favage  bcafts  of  thole  ancient  con- 
tinents.    The  old  world  would  have  been  overftocked 
with  animals;  the  new  remained  an  unanimated  wafte! 
or  both  have  contained, an  equal  portion  of  every  beaft 
of   the    earth.      Let  it  not   be  objected,  that  animals 
bred  in  a  foulhern  climate,  after  the   delcent  of  their 
parents  from  the  ark,  would  be  unable  to  bear  the  froft 
and  fnow  of  the  rigorous  north,   before  they  reached 
South    America,   the    place  of  their   final   deliination. 
It  muft  be  confidered,  that   the   migration  muft  have 
been  the  work  of  ages ;    that  in  the  courfe  of  their 
progrefs  each  generation  grew  hardened  to  the  climate 
it  had  reached;  and  that  after  their  arrival  in  America, 
they  would   again   be  gradually  accuftomid  to  warmer 
and  warmer  climates,  in  their  removal,  from  north   to 
fouth,  as  they  had  been  in  the  rcverfe,  or  from  louth  to 
north.     Part  of  the  tigers  Hill  inhabit  the  eteinal  fnows 
of  Ararat;  and  multitudes  of  the  very  (anic  fpecies  live, 
but  with  exalted  rage,  beneath  the  line,  in  tlie  burning 
foil  of  Borneo  or  Sumatra  ;  but  neither  lions  nor  tigers 
ever  migrated  into  the  new  world.      A  few  of  the  firlt 
are  found  in  India  and  Perfia,  but   they  are   found  in 
numbers   only  in   Africa.     1  he   tiger   extends   as  far 
north  as  Weflern  Tartary,  in  lat.  40.  50.  but  never  has 
reached  Africa." 

In  fine,  the  conjectures  of  the  leaincd  refpt fling 
the  vicinity  of  the  eld  and  new  worlds,  ;.re  now,  by  the 
difcoverics  of  our  great  navigators,  h  ft  in  conviflion  j 
and  in  the  place  of  imigiiiary  ,hypolhefes,  the  real 
place    of    migration    is    incontrovettibly  pointed  out. 

Some 
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Amtrica.  Some  (from  a  pri(r:igc  in  Plato)  have  extended  over  the 
*~-W— ^  Atlantic,  from  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  coaft 
of  North  and  South  America,  -in  ifland  equal  in  (J7,e 
to  the  continents  of  A(ia  md  Africa  ;  over  which  had 
pafTed,  as  over  a  bridtjc,  from  the  latter,  men  and  ani- 
mals, woolly-headed  nef;roe>i,  and  liuiis  and  timers,  none 
of  which  ever  exifted  in  the  new  world.  A  n)ij>hty 
fca  arofe,  and  in  one  day  and  night  enj^ulfcd  this 
ftupendous  trafl,  and  with  it  every  being  which  had 
not  completed  its  migration  into  America:  The  whole 
negro  race,  and  almoft  every  quadruped,  now  inhabi- 
tants of  Africa,  periflied  in  this  critical  day.  Five 
only  are  to  be  found  at  prcfeiit  in  America  ;  and  of 
thefe  only  one,  the  bear,  in  South  America  :  Not  a 
fingle  cullom,  common  to  the  natives  of  Africa  and 
America,  evince  a  common  origin.  Of  the  qua- 
drupeds, the  bear,  Hag,  wolf,  fox,  and  wealel,  are 
the  onlv  animals  which  we  can  pronounce  with  cer- 
tainty to  be  found  on  each  continent.  The  Hag,  <ox, 
and  wcafel,  have  made  alfo  no  farther  progrcis  in 
Africa  than  the  north  ;  but  on  the  fame  continent  the 
wolf  is  fpread  over  every  part,  yet  is  unknown  in 
South  Ami-rica,  as  are  the  fox  and  weafel.  In  Africa 
and  South  America  the  bear  is  very  local,  being  met 
with  only  in  the  north  of  the  firfJ,  and  on  the  Andes 
in  the  laft.  Some  caufcs  unknown  arrefted  its  proi<refs 
in  Africa,  and  impelled  the  migration  of  a  few  into 
the  Chilian  Alps,  and  induced  them  to  leave  unoccu- 
pied the  vaft  tracl  from  North  America  to  the  lofty 
Cordilleras. 
Remains  of  Allufions  have  often  been  made  to  fome  remains,  on 
antiqiiiiy  tile  continent  of  America,  of  a  more  polifhed  and  cul- 
in  Amen-  tivated  people,  when  compared  with  the  tribes  which 
poircflTed  it  on  its  firft  dilcovery  by  Europeans.  Mr 
Barton,  in  his  Obfervalions  on  fome  parts  of  Natural 
Hiflory,  Part  I.  has  colleSed  the  fcattered  hints  of 
Kalm,  Carver,  and  fome  others,  and  has  added  a  plan 
of  a  regular  work,  which  has  been  difcoveied  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mufkingum,  near  its  junftion  with  the 
Ohio.  ThcTe  remains  are  principally  Hone  walls,  large 
mounds  of  earth,  and  a  combination  of  thefe  mounds 
with  the  walls,  furpe<?led  to  ha\'e  been  fortifications.  In 
fome  places  the  ditches  and  the  fortrefs  are  faid  to 
have  been  plainly  feen  :  in  others,  furrows,  as  if  the 
land  had  been  ploughed. 

The  mounds  of  earth  are  of  two  kinds :  they  are 
artificial  tumuli,  defigned  as  repofitorics  for  the  dead  ; 
or  they  are  of  a  greater  fize,  for  the  purpofe  of  defend- 
ing the  adjacent  country  ;  and  with  this  view  they  are 
artificially  conftrufled,  or  advantage  is  taken  of  the 
natural  eminences,  to  raife  them  into  a  fortification. 

The  remains  near  the  banks  of  the  Mufkingum,  are 
fituated  about  one  mile  above  the  junilion  of  that  river 
with  the  Ohio,  and  l6ci  miles  below  Fort  Pitt.  They 
confift  of  a  number  of  walls  and  otiier  elevations,  of 
ditches,  &c.  altogether  occupying  a  fpace  of  ground 
about  300  perches  in  length,  and  from  about  i  ;o  to 
25  or  20  in  breadth.  The  town,  as  tt  has  been  called, 
is  a  large  level,  encomp.ifTed  by  walls,  nearly  in  the 
form  of  a  fquare,  the  fides  of  which  are  from  96  to  86 
perches  in  length.  Thefe  walls  are,  in  general,  about 
10  feel  in  height  above  the  level  on  which  they  (land, 
and  about  20  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bale,  but  at  the 
top  thev  are  much  narrower  ;  they  are  at  prefcnt 
overgrown  with  vegetables,  of  different  kinds,  and, 
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among  others,  with   trees  of  fe\-eral   feet  in  diameter.    AmTi  «. 
The  cliafms,  or  openings  in  the   walls,   were   piobaDly  ' 

intended  for  gateways  ;  ihey  ate  ihiee  in  number  at 
each  fide,  befides  the  fmaller  openliigv  in  the  antjies. 
Within  the  walls  there  are  three  elevations,  each  about 
fix  feet  ill  height,  wiih  regular  afcents  to  them  :  thefe 
elevations  conlider.ibly  refemble  lome  of  the  emineiice* 
already  m^  ntioncd,  which  hiive  been  difcover^d  near 
the  river  MifTifTippi.  This  author's  opinion  is.  That  the 
Toltccas,  or  lome  other  Mexican  nation,  were  the  peo- 
ple to  whom  the  mounts  and  fortifications,  which  he 
has  defcribed,  owe  their  exittrnce ;  and  that  thofe 
people  were  probably  the  deftendants  of  the  Dane«. 
The  former  part  of  this  conjeflure  is  thought  proba- 
ble, from  the  fimilarity  of  the  Mexican  mounts  and 
fortifications,  defcribed  by  the  abbe  Clavigero  and 
other  authors,  to  thofe  defcribed  by  our  author  ;  and 
from  the  tradition  of  the  Mexicans,  that  they  came 
from  the  noith-wcfl  ;  for,  if  we  can  relv  on  tire  tefti- 
mony  of  late  travellers,  fortifications  fimilar  to  thofe 
mentioned  by  Mr  Barton,  have  been  difcovered  as  far 
to  the  north  as  Lake  Pepin  ;  and  we  find  them,  as  we 
approach  to  the  fouth,  even  as  low  as  the  coafts  of 
Florida.  The  fecond  part  jf  our  author's  conjecture 
appears  not  fo  well  fupported.  , 

It  is  believed  by  many,  that  the  ancients  had  fome  The  ar- 
imperfeft  notions  of  a  new  world  ;   and  feveral  ancient  cients  fup- 
authors  are  quoted  in  confirmation  of  this.      In  a  book  P"*"* '" 
afcribed   to  the  philofopher  Arillotle,  we  are  told  th at  f^^j^^.  ?" 
the  Carthaginians  difcovered  an  ifland  far  beyond  the  perfeift  no- 
pillars  of  Hercules,   large,   fertile,  and  finely  watered  tion  of  a 
with  navigable   rivers,   but  uninhabited.     This  ifland  "*'""'°''''' 
was  diftant  a  fe\v  days  failing  from  the  continent  ;  its 
beauty  induced  the  difcoverers  to  fettle  there;  but  the 
policy  of  Carthage  diflodged  the  colony,  and  laid  fliift 
prohibition  on  all  the  fubje(51s  of  the   ftate   not  to  at- 
tempt any  future  e(f  ibllfhment.      This  account  is  alfo 
confirmed  by  an   hillorian  of  no  mean  credit,   who  re- 
lates, that  the  Tyrians  would  have  fettled  a  colonv  on 
the   new   difcovered    ifland,    but   were  oppofed  by  the 
Carthaginians  for  flate  reafons.    The  following  paflage 
has  alfo  been  quoted  from  Seneca's  Medea,  in  confirma- 
tion of  this  notion. 


-Vtn'ient  annis 


SiFcu/a  feris.  quihus  oceanus 
Vinculo  rerum  laxcl,  et  ingeni 
Paleat  te/lus,   Tyfihfque  novoj 
Z)f/»(  at  orbes  ;  nee  /it  terris 

Ultima  Thulc. 

Act.  111.  ver.  37^. 

Other  authors  are  alfo  quoted  in  fupport  of  this  be- 
lief.     But  hoivever  this  may  be,  nobody  ever  believed 
the  exiftcnce  of  this  continent  fo  firmly  as  to  go  in  queft 
of  it  ;  at  leaft,  there  are  no  accounts  well   fupported 
that  America  received  any  part  of  its  firft  inhabitants 
from  Europe  prior  to  the  Ijt.h  century.     The  Welfh  prj,j.°^g„ 
fondly  imagine  that  our  countiy  contributed,  in  II 70,  of  the 
to  people  the  new  world,   by  the  adventure  of  Madoc,\^'elfl>  to 
fon  of  Owen  Gwynedd,  who,  on  the  death  of  his  fa.thedifco- 

thcr,  failed   there,  and  colonized  part  of  the  country. ^^"^"^  • 
,,,',.        ,         '.  ,.        "^  .        r  •'■mericam 

All  triat  IS  advanced  in  proof  is,  a  quotation  from  onet'ie  uth 

of  our  poets,  which  proves  no  more  than  that  he  had  centurv. 

diliinguifiicd  hiralelf  by  fea  and  land.      It  is  pretended 

that  he  made  two  voyages  :  that  failing  weft,  he  left 

E  Ireland 


loS 
Thofe  of 
the  Nor- 
vregians 
better 
founded. 
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America.   Ireland  fo  far  to  the  north,  that  he  came  to  a  knd  un- 
""~^  known,  where  he  faw  many  ftrange  things ;  that  he  re- 

turned home,  and,  making  a  report  of  the  fruitfuhiels 
of  the  new-dlfcovcred  country,  prevailed  on  numbers  of 
the  Wclfh  of  each  fex  to  accompany  him  on  a  fecond 
voyage,  from  which  he  never  returned.  The  favourers 
of  this  opinion  alTtrt,  tliat  ftveral  Wellh  words,  fuch  as 
givriindo,  "  to  hearken  or  liften  ;"  the  iile  of  Crcefo, 
o«  "welcome;"  Cape  Breton,  from  the  name  of  our 
own  ifland  j  gwynndwr,  or  "  the  white  water  ;"  and 
peiig-iVyn,  or  "  the  bird  w-ith  a  white  head  j"  are  to  be 
found  in  the  American  language.  But  likenefs  of 
found  in  a  few  words  ivill  not  be  deemed  fufficient  to 
eftabliili  the  ii&.;  efpecially  if  the  meaning  lias  been 
evidently  perverted  :  for  example,  the  whole  penguin 
tribe  have  untortun.itely  not  only  black  heads,  but  are 
not  inhabitants  of  the  northern  hemifphere  ;  the  name 
was  alfo  bellowed  on  them  by  the  Dutch,  a  pinguedine, 
from"  their  excelTive  fatnefs  ;  but  the  inventor  of  this, 
thinking  to  do  honour  to  our  country,  inconfiderately 
caught  at  a  word  of  European  origin,  and  unheard  of 
in  the  new  world.  It  may  be  ad-ded,  that  the  Wellh 
■were  never  a  naval  people;  that  the  age  in  which  Ma- 
doc  lived  vvas  peculiarly  ignorant  in  navigation ;  and 
the  moil  which  they  could  have  attempted  muft  have 
been  a  mere  coafling  voyage. 

The  Norwegians  put  in  for  a  (hare  of  the  glory,  on 
grounds  rather  better  than  the  WcUh.  By  their  fettle- 
ments  in  Iceland  and  in  Greenland,  they  had  arrived 
within  fo  fmal!  a  diftance  of  the  new  world,  that  there 
is  at  leaft  a  pofTibility  of  its  liaving  been  touched  at  by 
a  people  fo  verfed  in  maritime  affairs,  and  fo  adventur- 
ous, as  the  ancient  Nortmans  were.  Tne  proofs  are 
much  more  numerous  than  thofe  produced  by  the  Bri- 
tilh  hiRorians ;  for  the  difcovery  is  mentioned  in  feve- 
ral  of  the  Icelandic  manufcripts.  The  period  was 
about  the  year  1002,  when  it  was  vifited  by  one  Biorn  : 
and  the  difcovery  purfued  to  greater  effeft  by  Lief,  the 
fon  of  Eric,  the  difcovercr  of  Greenland.  It  does  not 
appear  that  they  reached  farther  than  Labrador ;  on 
xvhich  coall  they  met  with  Efquimaux,  on  whom  they 
befiowed  the  name  of  Skrcrlingucs,  or  dwarfifli  people, 
from  their  fniall  ftature.  They  were  armed  with  bows 
and  arrows,  and  had  leathern  canoes,  fuch  as  they  have 
at  prefent.  All  this  is  probable  ;  nor  (liould  the  tale 
of  the  German,  called  Turkil,  one  of  the  crew,  invali- 
date the  account.  He  was  one  day  miffing  ;  but  foon 
returned,  leaping  and  Singing  with  all  the  extravagant 
marks  of  joy  a  ban  vivant  could  fhow,  on  difcovering 
the  inebriating  fruit  of  his  country,  the  grape  :  Tor- 
faeus  even  fays,  that  lie  returned  in  a  ftate  of  intoxica- 
tion. To  convince  his  commander,  he  brought  feveral 
bunches,  who  from  that  circumftance  named  the  coun- 
try Vinland.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  North  Ame- 
rica produces  the  true  vine;  but  it  is  found  in  far  lower 
latitudes  than  our  adventurers  could  reach  in  the  time 
employed  in  their  voyage,  which  was  comprehended  in 
a  very  fmall  fpace.  There  appears  no  reafon  to  doubt 
of  the  difcovery;  but  as  the  land  was  never  coloniz;;d, 
nor  any  advantages  made  of  it,  it  may  be  fairly  con- 
jcflurcd,  that  they  reached  no  farther  than  the  barren 
country  of  L  ibrador.  In  (hort,  it  is  from  a  much  later 
period  that  we  mull  date  the  real  difcovery  of  Ame- 
rica. 

Towards  the  clufe  of  the  15th  century,  Venice  and 
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Genoa  being  rivals  in  commerce,  in  which  the  former  America* 

had   greatly  the  fuperiority,  Chriftopher  Columbu«,   a  '~r^  '     * 

native  of  Genoa,  whofe  knowledge  of  the  true  fiuure  of-,-  '^' 
,  ,      .  .       ,  "  ,    p         .     "        ,      1  lie  pro- 

tne  earth,   however  attanied,  was  mucli  luperior  to  the;ei5l5of 

general  notions  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  conceived  tihilioplicr 
a  projcft  of  failing  to  the  Eaft  Indies  by  direfling  his '^'''"™''"*- 
courfe  weflward.  The  defign  was  founded  upon  a 
miftake  of  the  geographers  of  thofe  days,  who  placed 
the  eailern  parts  of  Afia  immenfely  too  far  to  the  ead- 
ward  ;  fo  that,  had  they  been  in  the  right,  the  (liorted 
way  would  have  been  to  fail  direftly  weflward.  He 
applied  firft  to  his  own  countrymen  ;  but  being  rejeft- 
ed  by  them,  he  applied  to  France,  where  he  vvas  laugh- 
ed at  and  ridiculed.  He  next  applied  to  Henry  VII. 
of  England;  but  meeting  with  a  difappointment  there, 
he  made  an  application  to  Portugal,  where  he  met  with 
the  fame  mortifying  reception.  Spain  was  his  next  re- 
fource:  where,  after  eight  years  attendance,  he  obtain- 
ed, in  1492,  a  fitet  of  three  fliips.  The  largeft,  a  (liip 
of  no  conllderable  burden,  was  commanded  by  Colum- 
bus as  admiral,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Santa  Maria, 
out  oi  relpeft  for  the  bleffed  Virgin,  whom  he  honour- 
ed with  fingular  devotion.  Of  the  fecond,  called  tiie 
Plata,  Mdrtin  Pinzon  was  captain,  and  his  brother 
Francis  pilot.  The  third,  named  the  Nigna,  was  un- 
der the  command  of  Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon.  Thefe 
two  were  light  veflels,  hardly  fuperior  in  burden  or 
force  to  large  boats.  This  fquadron,  if  it  merits  that 
name,  was  viftuallcd  for  12  months,  and  had  on  board 
90  men,  raoflly  failors,  together  with  a  few  adventurers 
who  followed  the  fortune  of  Columbus,  and  fonie  gen- 
tlemen of  Ifabella's  court,  whom  (lie  appointed  to  ac- 
company him.  Though  the  expence  of  the  underta- 
king was  one  of  the  circumftances  which  chiefly  a- 
larmed  the  court  of  Spain,  and  retarded  fo  long  the 
negotiation  with  Columbus,  the  fum  employed  in  fit- 
ting out  this  fquadron  did  not  exceed  4000I.  As 
Columbus  was  deeply  impreffed  with  fenliments  of  re- 
ligion, he  would  not  fet  out  upon  an  expedition  fo  ar- 
duous, and  of  which  one  great  ohjeft  was  to  extend  the 
knowledge  of  the  ClirilHan  faith,  without  impluiing 
publicly  the  guidance  and  proteftion  of  Heaven.  \^  ith 
this  view,  he,  together  with  all  the  pcrfons  under  his 
command,  marched  in  folemn  procelTion  to  the  mo- 
nallery  of  Rabida.  After  confefTing  their  (ins,  and  ob- 
taining abfolution,  they  received  the  holy  iacrament 
from  the  hands  of  the  guardian,  who  joined  his  prayers 
»o  theirs  for  the  fucceis  of  an  enterprife  which  he  had 
fo  zealoufly  patronifed.  jj^ 

Next  morning,  being  Friday  the  third  day  of  Au- His  voyage 
gull,  in  the  year  1492,  Columbus  fet  fail  a  little  be- 
fore funrife,  in  prefence  of  a  va(l  crowd  of  fpcftators, 
who  fent  up  their  fupplications  to  Heaven  for  the  prof- 
perous  ilTue  of  the  voyage,  which  they  wi(hed  rather 
than  expecled.  Columbus  (leered  diieflly  for  the  Ca- 
nary i(Tands,  and  arrived  there  without  any  occurrence 
that  would  have  deferved  notice  on  any  other  occafion : 
but  in  a  voyage  of  fuch  expettation  and  importance, 
every  circumftance  was  the  objcfl  of  attention.  The 
rudder  of  the  Pitita  broke  loofe  the  day  after  (he  left 
the  harbour,  and  that  accident  alarmed  the  crew,  no 
lefs  fuperftitious  than  unlkilful,  as  a  certain  omen  of 
the  unfortunate  dcfliny  of  the  expedition.  Even  in 
the  (liort  run  to  the  Canaiies,  the  fliips  were  found  to 
be  fo  crazy  sfnd  ill  appointed,   as  to  be  very  improper 

for 
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for  a  navlgntioii  whicli  was  exptflcd  to  be  both  long 
and  dan(^rrous.  Columbus  refitted  them,  however,  to 
the  bell  of  this  power  ;  and  having  fupplii-d  liimlelf  with 
frefli  prnvifions,  he  took  his  departure  from  Gomera, 
one  of  the  mofl  ivefti  riy  of  the  Canary  iflands,  on  the 
fixth  day  of  September. 

Here  the  voyage  of  difcovery  may  propeily  be  faid 
to  begin  ;  for  Columbus,  holding  his  courle  due  weft, 
left  immediately  the  ufual  track  of  navigation,  and 
ftretched  into  unfrequented  and  unknown  feas.  The 
firft  day,  as  it  was  very  cnlm,  he  made  Imt  little  way, 
but  on  the  fecond,  he  loH  light  of  the  Canaries  ;  and 
many  of  the  failors,  dejcJIcd  already  and  dilmayed, 
when  they  contemplated  the  boldncfs  of  the  undertak- 
ing, began  to  beat  their  breafts,  and  to  rtied  tears,  as 
if  they  were  never  more  to  behold  land.  Columbus 
comforted  them  with  afliiranres  of  fuccefs,  and  the 
profpeft  of  vail  wealth,  in  thofe  opulent  rigions  whi- 
ther he  was  conducing  them.  He  regulated  every 
thing  by  his  fole  authority  ;  he  fupcrintended  the  exe- 
cution of  every  order  ;  and  allowing  himfelf  only  a  few 
hours  for  lleep,  he  was  at  all  other  times  upon  deck. 
As  his  couife  by  through  feas  which  had  not  former- 
ly been  vifited,  the  founding  line  or  inftruments  for 
obfervation  were  continually  in  his  hands.  After  the 
example  of  the  Portuguefe  dilcovercrs,  he  attended  to 
the  motion  of  tides  and  currents;  watched  the  Hight  of 
birds,  the  appearance  of  fiflies,  of  fea-weed?,  and  of  eve- 
ry thing  that  ttoated  on  the  waves  ;  and  entered  every 
occurrence,  with  a  minute  exaftnefs,  in  the  journal 
which  he  kept.  As  the  length  of  the  voyage  could 
not  fail  of  alarming  failors  habituated  only  to  (liort  ex- 
curfions,  Columbus  endeavoured  to  conceal  from  them 
the  real  progrefs  which  they  made.  With  this  view, 
though  they  ran  1 8  leagues  on  the  fecond  day  after 
they  left  Gomera,  be  gave  out  that  they  had  advanced 
only  15  :  and  he  unitormly  employed  the  fame  artifice 
of  reckoning  fliort  during  the  whole  voyage.  By  the 
14th  of  September,  the  fleet  was  above  200  leagues  to 
the  wert  of  the  Canary  itles,  at  a  greater  diftance  from 
land  than  any  Spaniard  had  been  before  that  time. 
There  they  were  ftruck  with  an  appearance  no  lefs 
aflonilhiiig  than  new.  They  obferved  that  the  magnetic 
needle,  in  their  compafies,  did  not  point  ex.iftly  to  the 
polar  flar,  but  varied  toivards  the  weft  ;  and  as  they 
proceeded  this  variation  incrcafed.  This  appearance, 
which  is  now  f;imiliar,  though  it  ftill  remains  one  of  the 
myfleries  of  nature,  into  the  caufe  of  which  the  figa- 
city  of  man  hath  not  been  able  to  penetrate,  filled  the 
companions  of  Columbus  with  terror.  They  were  now 
in  a  boundlefs  unknown  ocean,  far  from  the  ufual  courfe 
of  navigation  ;  nature  itfelf  feemcd  to  be  altered,  and 
the  only  guide  which  they  had  left  was  about  to  fail 
them.  Columbus,  with  no  lefs  quicknefs  than  inge- 
nuity, invented  a  reafon  for  this  appearance,  which, 
though  it  did  not  iatisfy  himfelf,  feemed  fo  plaufible 
to  them,  that  it  difpelled  their  fears,  or  filenced  their 
rnurmurs. 

He  ftill  continued  to  fteer  due  weft,  nearly  in  the 
fame  latitude  with  the  Canary  iflands.  In  this  courfe 
he  came  within  the  fphere  of  the  trade  wind,  which 
■blows  invariably  from  eaft  to  weft  between  the  tropics, 
and  a  few  degrees  beyond  them.  Ho  advanced  before 
this  fteady  gale  with  luch  uniform  rapidity,  that  it  was 


feldom  neceffary  to  (liift  a  fail.  When  about  400  leapufs  AmTrra. 
to  the  well  of  the  Cariaries,  be  found  the  ii-a  o  cover-  ^~~* 
ed  with  weeds,  that  it  refcmbled  a  meadow  of  vaft  ex- 
tent;  and  in  fome  places  they  were  fo  thick  a?  to  re- 
tard the  moti'jn  of  the  veflfils.  This  flrangt  appear- 
ance occafioned  new  alarm  and  difquiet.  The  tailors 
imagined  that  they  were  now  arrived  at  the  utmoft 
boundary  of  the  navigable  ocean  ;  that  thefe  floating 
weeds  would  obftruft  their  further  progrefs,  and  con- 
cealed dangerous  rocks  or  fome  large  tra6>  of  land, 
which  had  funk,  they  knew  not  how,  in  that  place. 
Columbus  endeavoured  to  perhiadc  them,  that  what  had 
alarmed,  ought  rather  to  have  cncouragi  d  ihem,  and 
was  to  be  conlidcred  as  a  fign  of  approaching  land.  At 
the  fame  time,  a  brifk  gale  arofe,  and  carried  them  for- 
ward. Several  birds  weie  feen  hovering  about  the  ftiip, 
and  direfling  their  flight  towards  the  weft.  The  de- 
fponding  crew  refuraed  fome  degree  of  fpirit,  and  be- 
gan to  entertain  frefh  hopes. 

Upon  the  firft  of  October,  they  were,  according  to 
the  admiral's  reckoning,  770  leagues  to  the  weft  of  the 
Canaries ;  but  left  his  men  fhould  be  intimidated  by 
the  prodigious  length  of  the  navigation,  he  gave  out 
that  they  had  proceeded  only  584  leagues;  and,  for- 
tunately for  Columbu',  neither  his  own  pilotj  nor  thofe 
of  the  other  fiiips,  had  fkill  fuflicient  to  correi^l  this 
error,  and  difcover  the  deceit.  They  had  now  been 
above  three  weeks  at  fea  ;  they  had  proceeled  far  be-  - 
yond  what  former  navigators  had  attempted  or  deemed 
poftible  :  all  their  prognoftics  of  difcovery,  drawn  from 
the  flight  of  birds  and  other  circumftances,  had  proved 
fallacious;  the  appearances  of  land,  with  which  their 
own  credulity  or  the  artifice  of  their  commander  had 
from  time  to  time  flattered  and  amufed  them,  had  been 
altogether  illufive,  and  their  profpefl  of  fuccefs  feemed 
now  to  be  as  diftant  as  ever.  Thefe  retledlions  occur- 
red often  to  men,  who  had  no  other  objeft  or  occupa- 
tion, than  to  reafon  and  difcourfe  concerning  the  in- 
tention and  circumftances  of  their  expedition.  They 
made  imprtfTion  at  firft  upon  the  ignorant  and  timid, 
and  extending  by  degrees  to  fuch  as  were  better  in- 
formed or  more  refohite,  the  contagion  fpread  at  length 
from  (liip  to  ftiip.  From  fecret  whifpers  or  murmur- 
ings  they  proceeded  to  open  cabals  and  public  com- 
plaints. They  taxed  their  fovereign  with  inconfiderate 
(jredulity,  in  paying  fuch  regard  to  the  vain  prbmifes 
arid  rafh  conjeclures  of  an  indigent  foreigner,  as  to  ha- 
zard the  lives  of  fo  many  of  her  own  fubjefls,  in  pro- 
fecuting  a  chimerical  fcheme.  They  affirmed  that  they 
had  fully  performed  their  duty,  by  venturing  fo  far  in 
an  unknown  and  hopelefs  courfe,  and  could  incur  no 
blame,  for  refuting  to  follow,  any  longer,  a  dcfperate 
adventurer  to  certain  deftruftion.  They  contended, 
that  it  was  neceiTary  to  think  of  returning  to  Spain, 
while  their  crazy  vefTels  ttcre  ftill  in  a  condition  to  keep 
the  fea,  but  exprcffed  their  fears  that  the  attempt  would 
prove  vain,  as  the  wind  which  had  hitherto  been  fo 
favourable  to  their  courfe,  muft  render  it  impoftible  to 
fail  in  the  oppofite  direflion.  All  agreed  that  Colum- 
bus fhould  be  compelled  by  force  to  adopt  a  meafure 
on  which  their  common  lafcty~3epended.  Some  of  the 
more  audacious  propofed,  as  the  moft  expeditious  and 
certain  method  for  getting  rid  at  once  of  his  remon- 
flrances,  to  throw  him  in  the  fea  ;  being  perfuaded 
E  2  that, 
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that,  upon   their  return  to  Spain,  the  death  of  an  un- 
'  fuccefsful  projeftor  would  excite  little  concern,  and  be 
inquired  into  with  no  curiofity. 

Columbus  was  fully  fenfible  of  his  perilous  fituation. 
He  had  obferved,  with  great  uneafinefs,  the  fatal  ope- 
ration of  ignorance  and  of  fear  in  producing  dilaffec- 
tion  among  his  crew  ;  and  faw  that  it  was  now  ready 
to  burft  out  into  open  mutiny.  He  retained,  however, 
perfeifl  prefence  of  mind.  He  affefled  to  feem  igno- 
rant of  their  machinations.  Notwithftanding  the  agi- 
tation and  folicitude  of  his  own  mind,  he  appeared 
with  a  cheerful  countenance  ;  like  a  man  fatisfied  with 
the  progrefs  which  he  had  made,  and  confident  of  fuc- 
eefs.  Sometimes  he  employed  all  the  arts  of  infinua- 
tion  to  foothe  his  men.  Sometimes  he  endeavoured  to 
work  upon  their  ambition  or  avarice,  by  magnificent 
defcriptions  of  the  fame  and  wealth  which  they  were 
about  to  acquire.  On  other  cccafions,  he  afTumed  3 
tone  of  authority,  and  threatened  them  with  vengeance 
from  their  fovereign,  if,  by  their  dallardly  behaviour, 
they  fliould  defeat  this  noble  effort  to  promote  the  glo- 
ry of  God,  and  to  exalt  the  Spanilh  name  above  that 
of  every  other  nation.  Even  with  fedltious  failors,  the 
words  of  a  man  whom  they  had  been  accuftomed  to  re- 
vecence  were  weighty  and  perfuafive  ;  and  not  only  re- 
ftrained  them  from  thefe  violent  exctffes  which  they 
meditated,  but  prevailed  with  them  to  accompany  their 
admiral  for  fome  time  longer. 

As  they  proceeded,  the  indications  of  approaching 
land  feemed  to  be  more  certain,  and  excited  hope  in 
proportion.  The  birds  began  to  appear  in  flocks,  mak- 
ing towards  the  fouth-weft.  Columbus,  in  imitation  of 
the  Portuguefe  navigators,  who  had  been  guided  in 
feveral  of  their  difcoveries  by  the  motion  of  birds,  al- 
tered his  courfe  from  due  weft  towards  that  quarter 
whither  they  pointed  their  flight.  But  after  holding 
on  for  feveral  days  in  this  new  diredion  without  any 
better  fuccefs  than  formerly,  having  feen  no  objeifl 
during  30  days  but  the  fea  and  the  Iky,  the  hopes  of 
his  companions  fubfided  fafter  than  they  had  rifen  ; 
their  fears  revived  with  additional  force  ;  impatience, 
rage,  and  dcfpair,  appeared  in  every  countenance.  All 
fenfe  of  lubordination  was  loft.  The  officers,  who  had 
hitherto  concurred  with  Columbus  in  opinion,  and  fup- 
ported  his  authority,  now  took  part  with  the  private 
men  ;  they  affembled  tumultuoufly  on  the  deck,  ex- 
poftulated  with  their  commander,  mingled  threats  with 
their  expoftulations,  and  required  liim  inftantlv  to  tack 
about  and    to  return  to   Europe.      Columbus  perceived 
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Enraged  as  the  failors  were,  and  impatient  to  turn  America, 
thei'  faces  again  towards  their  native  country,  this  pro-*'  *'  ' 
pofition  did  not  appear  to  them  unreafonable.  Nor  did 
Columbus  hazard  much  in  confining  himfelf  to  a  term 
fo  (liort.  1  he  prefagts  of  difcovering  land  were  now 
fo  numerous  and  promifing,  that  he  deemed  tliem  in- 
fallible. For  fome  days  the  founding  line  reached  the 
bottom,  and  the  foil  which  it  brought  up  indii-ated 
land  to  be  at  no  great  diftance.  The  flocks  of  birds 
increafed  ;  and  were  compofed  not  only  of  lea  fowl, 
but  of  fuch  land  birds  as  could  not  be  Itippofed  to  fly 
far  from  the  fhore.  The  crew  of  the  Pinta  obferved  a 
cane  floating  which  feemed  to  be  newly  cut,  and  like- 
wife  a  piece  of  timber  artificially  carved.  The  failors 
aboard  the  Nigna  took  up  the  branch  of  a  tree  with 
red  berries  perfedlly  frefh.  The  clouds  around  the 
fetting  lun  aflumed  a  new  appearance  ;  the  air  was 
more  mild  and  warm;  and,  during  night,  the  wind  be- 
came unequal  and  variable.  From  all  thefe  fymptoms, 
Columbus  was  fo  confident  of  being  near  land,  that  on 
the  evening  of  the  llth  of  Odlober,  after  public  pray- 
ers for  fuccefs,  he  ordered  the  fails  to  be  furled,  and 
the  thips  to  lie  by,  keeping  ftrift  watch,  left  they 
fliould  be  driven  afhore  in  the  night.  During  this  in- 
terval of  fufpenfe  and  expeftation,  no  man  fhut  his  eyes, 
all  kept  upon  deck,  gazing  intently  towards  that  quar- 
ter, where  they  expcfled  to  difcover  the  land  which 
had  been  fo  long  the  objeiff  of  their  willies. 

About  two  hours  before  midnight,  Columbus  ftand- Their  joy- 
ing on  the  forecaftle,  obferved  a  light  at  a  diftance,  on  defcry< 
and  privately  pointed  it  out  to  Pedro  Guttierez,  a  page '"g ''''^ 
of  the  queen's  wardrobe.  Guttierez  perceived  it  ;  and*" 
calling  to  Salcedo  comptroller  of  the  fleet,  all  three 
faw  it  in  motion,  as  if  it  were  carried  from  place  to 
place.  A  little  after  midnight  the  joyful  found  of 
Land !  Land !  %vas  heard  from  the  Pinta,  which  kept 
always  ahead  of  the  other  fliips.  But  having  been  fo 
often  deceived  by  fallacious  appearances,  every  man 
was  now  become  flow  of  belief;  and  waited,  in  all  the 
anguifti  of  uncertainty  and  impatience,  for  the  return 
of  day.  As  foon  as  morning  dawned,  all  doubts  and 
fears  were  difpellcd.  From  every  fliip  an  ifland  was 
feen  about  two  leagues  to  the  north,  whofe  flat  and 
verdant  fields,  well  tloied  with  wood,  and  watered  with 
many  rivulets,  prelented  the  afpcft  of  a  delightful 
country.  The  crew  of  the  Pinta  inftantly  began  the 
Te  Deum,  as  a  hymn  of  thankfgiving  to  God  ;  and 
were  joined  by  thofe  of  the  other  ftiips,  with  tears  of 
joy  and    tranfports  of  congratulation.      This   cfTice  of 


that  it  would  be  of  no  avail  to  have  recourfe  to  any  of  gratitude  to  heaven  was  followed   by  an   aft   of  juftice 

his  former  arts,  which    having  been   tried  fo  often  had  to  their   commander.      They   threw  themfelves  at  the 

loft  their  effefl  ;  and  th:it  it  was  ImpofTible  to  rekindle  feet   of  Columbus,   with  feelings  of  felf-condemnation 

any  zeal  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  expedition  among  men  mingled  with  reverence.      They  implored  him  to  par- 

in  whofe  brealts  fear  had  extinguifhed   every  generous  don  their  ignorance,  incredulity,  and  infolence,   which 

fentiment.      He  law  that   it    was   no  lefs  vain  to  think  had  created  him  fo  much  unneceiVary  difquiet,  and  had 


of  employing  either  gentle  or  fevere  meafures,  to  quell 
a  tr/iitiny  fo  general  and  fo  violent.  It  was  neceffary, 
on  all  thefe  accounts,  to  foothe  paffions  which  he  could 
no  longer  command,  and  to  give  way  to  a  torrent  too 
impetuous  to  be  checked.  He  promifed  folemnly  to 
his  men  that  he  would  comply  with  their  requell,  pro- 
vided they  would  accompany  him,  and  obey  his  com- 
mands for  three  days  longer  ;  and  if,  during  that  time, 
land  were  not  difcovercd,  he  would  then  abandon  the 
cnterprife,  and  dired  his  courfe  towards  Spain. 


fo  often  obllrufted  the  profecution  of  his  well-concert- 
ed plan  ;  and  pafling,  in  the  warmth  of  their  admira- 
tion, from  one  extreme  to  another,  they  now  pro- 
nounced the  man  whom  they  had  fo  lately  reviled  and 
threatened,  to  be  a  pcrfon  infpircd  by  Heaven  with  fa- 
gacity  and  fortitude  more  than  human,  in  order  to  ac- 
complifli  a  defign  fo  far  beyond  the  ideas  and  concep- 
tion of  all  former  ages. 

As  foon  ;is   the  fun  arofe,  all  their  boats  were  man- 
ned and  armed.    They  rowed  towards  the  ifland  with 
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their  colouri  (lifpl  lycti,  with  warlike  mufic,  and  other 
mirtiiil  pomp.  As  they  approached  the  coaft,  they 
favf  it  covered  with  a  multitude  of  people,  whom  the 
novelty  of  the  fpeftacle  h.id  drawn  together,  whofc 
attitudes  and  g-.-llures  exprcffed  wonder  and  allonifh- 
ment  at  the  nrange  objefls  which  prefented  thcmfeKes 
to  their  view.  Columbus  was  the  firll  European  wlio 
fet  foot  in  the  new  world  which  he  had  difcovered. 
He  landed  in  a  rich  drcfs,  and  with  a  naked  (word  in 
his  hand.  His  men  followed  ;  and,  kneeling  down, 
they  all  kiffed  the  ground  which  they  had  fo  long  de- 
fired  to  fee.  They  next  ereiled  a  crucil'x  j  and,  pro- 
flrating  thimfelves  before  it,  returned  thanks  to  God 
for  conduifliiig  their  voy.jge  to  fuch  a  happy  ilTue. 

The  above  was  one  of  the  JJ.jhama  iilands  ;  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  ot  Sii'i  Sn/vjdor,  and  took  poflfeirion 
of  it  in  the  name  of  their  Catholic  majefties.  In  this 
firrt  voyage  he  dilcovercd  feveral  other  of  the  Lucayo 
or  Bahama  iflands,  with  thole  of  Cuba  and  Hifpaniola. 
The  natives  confidcred  the  Spaniards  as  divinities,  and 
the  difcharge  of  the  artillery  as  their  thunder:  they  fell 
prollrate  at  the  found.  The  women,  however,  offered 
their  favours,  and  courted  the  embraces  of  their  new 
guefh  as  men.  Their  hufhands  were  not  je '.lous  of 
them  ;  and  in  the  arms  of  thefe  wantons  the  compa- 
nions of  Columbus  are  faid  to  have  caught  that  malady 
which  directs  its  poifon  to  the  fprings  of  life.  In  a 
fecotid  voyage  many  new  iilands  were  difcovered.  In 
a  third,  he  attained  the  great  objeft  of  his  ambition, 
by  difcovering  the  continent  of  America,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Oroonoko,  on  the  firft  day  of  Au- 
guft  1498.  His  fiiccefs  produced  aciowd  of  adventu- 
rers from  all  nations  ;  but  the  year  before  this,  the 
northern  continent  had  been  difcovered  by  Seballian 
Cabot  in  the  fervice  of  Henry  VII.  of  England. 

Notwith'Ianding  the  many  fettlements  of  the  Euro- 
peans in  this  continent,  great  part  of  America  remains 
ftill  unknown.  The  northern  continent  contains  the 
Britilli  colonies  of  Hudfon's  Buy,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
New  England,  New  York,  New  Jerfey,  Pennfylva- 
nia,  Maryland,  Virgini.i,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Eaft  and  Weil  Floiida.  It  contains  alfo  the 
Spanifh  territories  of  Louifiana,  New  Mexico,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Mexico.  Eefides  thefe,  there  are  immenfe 
regio^ns  to  the  welt  and  north,  the  boundaries  of  which 
have  never  yet  been  difcovered.  In  fuch  as  are  in  any 
degree  known,  dwell  the  Efqiiimaux,  the  Algonquins, 
the  Hurons,  the  Iroquois,  the  Cherokees,  the  Chicka- 
faws,  and  many  other  tribes  of  Indians.  In  the  fouth- 
ern  continent  lie  the  Spanifli  provinces  of  Terra  Firma, 
Guiana,  Peru,  Parnguay,  and  Chili  ;  together  with 
that  of  Brafil,  belonoing  to  the  Portuguefe  ;  and  the 
country  of  Surinam,  belonging  to  the  Dutch.  Vail 
trafls,  however,  in  the  inland  parts,  are  unknovn, 
being  comprehended  under  the  general  name  o^  Ama- 
zonia.  A  large  di(lri£l  alfo,  faid  to  be  the  refidence 
of  a  aigantic  race  of  men,  lies  on  the  enft  fide  of  the 
continent,  between  the  (Iraits  of  Magellan  and  the 
province  of  Paraguay.     See  Patagonia. 

This  vafl:  country  produces  mod  ot  the  metals,  mi- 
nerals, plants,  fruits,  trees,  and  woods,  to  be  met  with 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  many  of  them  in 
greater  quantities  and  high  perfeftion.  The  gold  and 
filver  of  America  have  fupplied  Europe  with  fuch  im- 
menfe quantities  of  thofe  valuable  metals,  that  they  are 
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become  vaftly  more  common  ;    fo  that  the  gold  and    America, 
filvcr  of  Europe   now  bear    little    proportion    to    the '"""'"  -* 
high  price  fet  upon  them  before  the  difcovtry  of  Ame- 
rica. 

It  alfo  produces  diamonds,  pearls,  rmeraldE,  ame- 
thyfls,  and  other  valuable  Aones,  which,  by  being 
brought  into  Europe,  have  contributed  likewife  to 
lower  their  value.  To  ihtfe,  which  are  chiefly  the 
produ(?lion  of  Spanilh  America,  m^y  be  added  a  great 
number  of  other  commodities,  which,  though  of  lefs 
price,  are  of  much  greater  ufe  j  and  many  of  them 
make  the  ornament  and  wealth  of  the  Britiih  empire 
in  this  part  of  the  world.  Of  thefe  are  the  plentiful 
fupplies  of  c0chine.1l,  indigo,  anatto,  logwood,  brazil, 
fulHc,  pimento,  lignuravitae,  rice,  ginger,  cocoa  or 
the  chocolate  nut,  fugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  banillai, 
red->vood,  the  ballams  of  Tolu,  Peru,  and  Chili,  tliai 
valuable  article  in  medicine  the  Jcfuits  bark,  mechoa- 
can,  faffafras,  farfaparilia,  calTia,  tamarinds,  hides,  furs, 
ambergris,  and  a  great  variety  of  woods,  roots,  and 
plants.;  to  which,  before  the  difcovery  of  America, 
we  were  either  entire  ftrangers,  or  forced  to  buy  at  an 
extravagant  rate  from  Afia  and  Africa,  through  the 
hands  of  the  Venetians  and  Genoefc,  who  then  engrof- 
fed  the  trade  of  the  caftern  world. 

On  this  continent  there  grows  alfo  a  variety  of  ex- 
cellent fruits  ;  as  pine-apples,  pomegranates,  citrons, 
lemons,  oranges,  malicatons,  cherries,  pears,  apples, 
figs,  grapes;  great  numbers  of  culinary,  medicinal,  and 
other  herbs,  roots,  and  plants  ;  with  many  exotic  pro- 
duftions,  which  are  nouriflied  in  as  great  perfedlion  as 
in  their  native  foil.  jj„ 

Although  the  Indians  ftill  live  in  the  quiet  poflkflion  Tl;c  differ-- 
of  many   large   traiSls,  America,  fo  far  as  known,  isentpoflef- 

chiefly   claimed,  and   divided  into  colonies,  by  three    "• 
17  •  ^       r>        'iT-.-r..-^       merica. 

European  nations,  the  Spaniards,  Englidi,  and  Por- 
tuguefe. The  Spaniards,  as  they  firll  difcovered  it, 
have  the  largeft  and  richell  portion,  extending  from 
New  Mexico  and  Louifiana  in  North  America,  to  the 
ftraits  of  Magellan  in  the  South  fea,  excepting  the 
large  province  of  Brafil,  which  belongs  to  Portugal  ; 
for  though  the  ErVnch  and  Dutch  have  fome  forts  in 
Surinam  ami  Guiana,  they  fcarcely  deferve  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  proprietors  of  any  part  of  the  fouthem  con- 
tinent. 

Next  to  Spain,  the  moft  confiderable  proprietor  of 
America  was  Gl'jat  Britain,  who  derived  her  claim  to 
North  America  from  the  firll  difcovery  of  that  conti- 
nent by  Sebaftian  Cabot  in  the  nsme  of  Henry  VII. 
anno  1497,  about  fix  years  after  the  difcovery  of  South 
Americ.i  by  Columbus  in  the  name  of  the  king  of 
Spain.  This  country  was  in  general  cMe^  Newfound- 
land;  a  name  wl'iich  is  now  appropriated  lolelv  to  an 
ifland  upon  its  'joaft.  It  was  a  long  time  before  we 
made  nn  attempt  tn  fettle  in  this  country.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  an  uncommon  genius  and  a  brave  commander, 
firil  (liowed  the  way,  by  planting  a  colony  in  the 
fouthern  part,  which  he  called  Virginia,  in  honour  of 
his  miltrels  Qu»'en  Elizabeth. 

The  French  indeed,  from  this  period  until  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  war  before  lall,  laid  claim  to,  and  ac- 
tually p.ifiefled,  Canada  and  Louifiana:  comprehending 
all  that  extenfive  inland  country  reaching  from  Hud- 
fon's Bay  on  the  north,  to  Mexico  and  the  gulf  of 
the  fame  name  on  the  fouth.      But  in  that  war,  to 

which 
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which  their  perfidy  and  ambition  gave  rife,  they  were 
not  only  driven  from  Canada  and  its  dependencies,  but 
obliged  to  relinquifh  all  that  part  of  Louifiana  lying  on 
the  eaft  fide  of  the  MiffilTippi,  as  related  under  the  Hi- 
flory  of  BuitJtN.  And  thus  our  colonies  were  pre- 
ferved,  fecured,  and  extended  fo  far,  as  to  render  it  dif- 
ficult to  afcertain  the  precile  bounds  of  our  empire  in 
North  America.  To  the  northward  we  might  have 
extended  our  claims  quite  to  the  pole  itfelf,  nor  did 
any  nation  feem  inclined  to  difpute  the  property  of  tliis 
northernmoft  country  with  us.  From  that  extremity 
we  had  a  territory  extending  fouthward  to  Cape  Flo- 
rida in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  K.  Lat.  25°,  and  confe- 
quently  near  4000  miles  long  in  a  direft  line.  And 
to  the  weftward  our  boundaries  reached  to  nations  un- 
known even  to  the  Indians  of  Canada. 

Of  the  revolution  that  has  fmce  taken  place,  by 
which  a  great  part  of  thefe  territories  has  been  fe- 
parated  from  the  Britifli  empire,  the  hirtory  follows  in 
the  next  article. 

yi>.4iRiCA,  United  Slates  of.  Of  the  rife  and  efta- 
blilhment  of  this  republic,  which  has  given  a  new  face 
to  the  weftern  world,  a  fuccindl  and  impartial  narrative 
fliall  in  this  article  be  attempted  ;  in  which,  however, 
we  cannot  hope  entirely  to  avoid  errors,  as  they  are 
perhaps  unavoidable.  The  accounts  from  which  the 
hiftorian  muft  derive  his  information  are  not  yet  clear- 
ed from  the  miilakes  of  prejudice  and  the  fabrications 
of  party  ;  when  they  diflFer,  their  comparative  authenti- 
city is  with  difficulty  afcertained  ;  and  they  want 
above  all  that  foftening  which  they  can  receive  from 
time  alone. 

The  beginning  of  every  political  eftablilliment  is  con- 
temptible. Some  few  banditti  taking  refuge  among 
the  marrties  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Roman  empire.  The  turbulence  of  fome 
North  Americans,  and  the  blunders  of  fome  Britilh 
ftatefmen,  gave  birth  to  this  new  republic,  which  at  a 
future  period,  it  has  been  fancied,  may  perhaps  furpafs 
even  the  fplendour  of  Rome. 

The  Hate  of  the  Britiili  colonies  at  the  conclufion  of 
the  vvar  in  1763,  was  fuch  as  attracEled  the  attention  of 
all  the  politicians  in  Europe.  Their  flourifliing  condi- 
tion at  that  period  was  remarkable  and  ftriking  :  their 
trade  had  profpered  in  the  midft  of  all  the  difficulties 
and  diftreflfes  of  a  war  in  which  the^  were  fo  nearly 
and  fo  immediately  concerned.  Their  population  con- 
tinued on  the  increafe,  notwithftanding  the  ravage;  and 
depredations  that  had  been  fo  fiercely  carried  on  by  the 
French,  and  the  native  Indians  in  their  .lUiance.  They 
abounded  with  fpirited  and  aftive  individuals  of  all  de- 
nomination^.  They  ivere  flulhed  with  the  uncommon 
profperitv  that  had  attended  them  in  tlieir  commercial 
affairs  and  military  tranfaflions.  B^nce  they  were  ready 
for  all  kind  of  undertakings,  and  faw  no  limits  to 
their  hopes  and  expeflations 

As  they  entertained  the  hit'heft  opinion  of  their  va- 
lue and  importance,  and  of  the  immenje  benefit  that 
Britain  derived  from  its  connexion  \vith  them,  their 
notions  were  adequately  high  in  their  own  favour. 
They  deemed  thcmfelves,  not  without  rcafon,  entitled 
to  every  kindnels  and  indulgence  which  the  mother 
country  cou'd  befiow. 

•Mthouj^h  thiir  prttenfiijns  did  not  amount  to  a  per- 


feft  equality  of  advantages  and  privileges  in  matters  America. 
of  commerce,  yet  in  thofe  of  government  they  thought  "-"^ 
themfflves  fully  competent  to  the  talk  of  conducing 
their  domeftic  concerns  with  little  or  no  interference 
from  abroad.  Thougli  willing  to  admit  the  fupremacy 
of  Great  Britain,  they  viexved  it  with  a  fufpicious  eye, 
and  with  a  marked  defire  and  intent  fpeedily  to  give  it 
limitations. 

Their  improvements  in  all  the  neccffary  and  ufeful 
arts  did  honour  to  their  induftry  and  ingenuity.  Though 
they  did  not  live  in  the  luxury  of  Europe,  they  had  all 
tke  folid  and  fubftantial  enjoyments  of  life,  and  were 
not  unacquainted  with  many  of  its  elegancies  and  re- 
finements. 

A  circumftance  much  to  their  praife  is,  that  not- 
with (landing  their  peculiar  addition  to  thofe  occupa- 
tions of  which  lucre  is  the  fole  objeft,  they  were  duly 
attentive  to  cultivate  the  field  of  learning  ;  and  they 
have  ever  fince  their  firft  foundation  been  particularly 
careful  to  provide  for  the  education  of  their  rifing  pro- 
geny. 

Their  vaft  augmentation  of  internal  trade  and  exter- 
nal commerce,  was  not  merely  owing  to  their  pofition 
aiid  facility  of  communication  with  other  parts  ;  it 
arofe  alfo  from  their  natural  turn  and  temper,  full  of 
fchemes  and  projeils,  ever  aiming  at  new  difcovevies, 
and  continually  employed  in  the  fearch  of  means  of 
improving  their  condition. 

Their  ambition  carried  them  into  every  quarter 
from  whence  profit  could  be  derived.  There  was 
fcarcely  any  port  of  the  American  hemifphere  to 
which  they  had  not  extended  their  navigation.  They 
were  continually  exploring  new  lources  of  trade,  and 
were  found  in  every  fpot  where  bufinefs  could  be  tranf- 
acled. 

To  this  extenfive  and  incelfant  application  to  com- 
merce, they  added  an  equal  vigilance  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  their  affairs  at  home.  Whatever  could  conduce 
to  the  amelioration  of  the  foil  they  pofl'efled,  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  agriculture,  or  to  the  improvement  of  their 
domeftic  circumftances,  was  attended  to  with  fo  much 
labour  and  care,  that  it  may  be  ftri£lly  faid,  that  Na- 
ture had  given  them  nothing  of  which  they  did  not 
make  the  moft. 

In  the  midft  of  this  follcitude  and  toil  in  matters  of 
bufinefs,  the  affaiis  of  government  were  conduced 
with  a  fteadinels,  prudence,  and  lenity,  feldom  expe- 
rienced, and  never  exceeded,  in  the  beft  regulated 
countries  of  Europe. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  the  Britilh  colonies  in  ge- 
neral throughout  North  America,  and  of  the  New 
England  provinces  in  particular,  when  the  pacifica- 
tion above  mentioned  opened  one  of  the  moft  remark- 
able fcenes  that  cvei  commanded  the  attention  of  the 
world.  jj. 

The  French,  who  have  for  many  ages  been  the  pro- Intrigues  of 
ftllVd  and  natural  enemies  of  Britain,  had  long  viewed, '''^  f^'''"^''- 
with  equal  envy  and  apprchcnfion,  the  fiouriihing  ftate 
of  thofe  colonies  Ihe  had  founded  in  North  America. 
No  doubt  at  prefent  fubfifls,  that  they  began  immedi- 
ately after  the  peace  of  Paris  to  carry  into  execution 
the  fcheme  they  had  formed  for  the  feparation  of  the 
Britiffi  colonies  from  the  mother-country. 

Confcious  that,  whilft  a  good  underftanding  lafted 
between  them,  the  fuperiority  muft  henceforth. remain 
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for  ever  on  the  Pule  of  Uritain,  it  wan  only  by  tlieir  dif- 
union  tliat  France  could  hope  to  renjaiii  lire  ft.tion  and 
coMfciiueTicc  flic  hid  fornii-rly  polTcfTtd  in  Europe. 

The  lirft  llcps  flic  took  wtrc  to  employ  her  fecrrt 
emin'irics  in  fpre.idinp;  dilTHtisfattion  amon^  tlie  Britidi 
coloiiiUs  ;  and  the  eff.ils  produced  by  her  machina- 
tions were  precifely  (uch  as  they  had  intended  and  ex- 
pelled. T'lic  difpodtion  of  the  inhabitants  of  North 
America  bej^an  gradually  to  alter  from  that  warmth 
of  attacliment  to  the  mother-counlry  wiiich  had  lo  pe- 
culiarly charaileriz.ed  them.  J'hey  began  to  view 
her  rather  in  the  light  of  a  fovercign  than  that  of  a  pa- 
rent ;  and  to  examine,  with  a  fcrupulous  nicety,  the 
nature  of  thofe  ties  that  rendered  them  parts  of  her 
empire. 

In  March  1764,  a  bill  was  paffed,  by  which  heavy 
duties  were  laid  on  goods  imported  by  the  coloiiifts 
from  Rich  Weft  India  iflands  as  did  not  belong  to  Great 
Britain  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  thefe  duties  were  lo  be 
paid  into  the  exchequer  in  fpecie  :  and  in  the  lame  fef- 
lion,  another  bill  ivas  framed  to  reltrain  the  currency 
of  paper  money  in  the  colonies  themfelves.  Thefe  afts 
coming  lb  clofe  upon  each  other,  threw  the  whole  con- 
tinent into  the  utmoll  ferment.  Vehement  remonftran- 
ces  were  made  to  the  minifter,  and  every  argument 
made  ufe  of  that  reafon  or  ingenuity  could  fuggeft  ;  but 
to  no  purpofe.  Their  rcafoning,  however,  convinced 
a  great  number  of  people  at  home  ;  and  thus  the  Ame- 
rican caufe  came  to  be  confidcicd  as  the  cauic  ot  li- 
berty. 

The  Americans,  finding  all  argumentation  vain,  at 
Lift  united  in  an  agieement  to  import  no  more  of  the 
manufaflures  of  Great  Britain,  but  to  encourage  to 
the  utmoft  of  their  power  every  thing  of  that  kind 
among  themfelves.  Thus  the  Britifli  manufaflurers  alfo 
became  a  party  ag.iinft  miniftry,  and  did  not  tail  to 
exprefs  their  refentment  in  the  ftrongcft  terms ;  but 
the  miniftry  were  not  to  be  lo  eafily  daunted,  and 
therefore  proceeded  to  the  laft  ftep  of  their  intended 
plan,  which  was  to  lay  on  ftnmp  duties  throughout  the 
continent.  Previous  to  this,  indeed,  leveral  regula- 
tions were  paffed  in  favour  of  the  commerce  of  the  co- 
lonies ;  but  they  had  now  imbibed  fuch  unfavourable 
fentiments  of  the  Britiftl  miniftry,  that  they  paid  very 
little  regard  to  any  thing  pretended  to  be  done  in  their 
favour  ;  or  if  thele  afls  made  any  favourable  impreftion, 
it  was  quicklv  obliterated  by  the  news  of  the  ftamp 
aft.  The  reafon  given  for  this  aft  fo  exceedingly  ob- 
noxious was,  that  a  fum  might  be  raifcd  fufficient  for 
the  defence  of  the  colonies  againft  a  foreign  enemy  ; 
but  this  pretence  was  fo  far  from  giving  any  fatisfaftion 
to  the  Americans,  that  it  excited  their  indignation  to 
the  utmoft  degree.  They  not  only  afferted  that  they 
were  abundantly  able  to  defend  themfelves  againft  any 
foreign  enemy,  but  denied  that  the  Britifti  parliament 
had  any  right  to  tax  them  at  all. 

It  vvould  be  fuperftuous  to  enter  into  any  arguments 
ufed  by  the  contending  parties  on  this  important  occa- 
fion.  It  was  evident  that  the  matter  was  not  to  be 
decided  by  argument,  but  by  force  of  arms  ;  and  the 
Britift»  miniftry,  too  confident  of  the  authority  and 
power  of  this  country,  determined  to  carry  on  matters 
with  a  high  h  ind,  lo  terrify  the  colonifts  into  an  im- 
plicit fubjeftiqn,  or,  if  that  would  not  do,  to  compel 
them  to  it  by  force.     The  flamp  aft,  after  a  violent 
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oppofition  in  parliament,   wai  pafled,   and  its  reception    Anier!c». 
in    America   was    fuch   as   might   have  been  cxpeftcd.  ■ 

The  news,  and   the   aft  itfcif,  fnft   arrived   at  ^o^""'.R,;crivcd 
where  the  bells  were  mufil.d  and  lung  a  funeral   peal,  with  uni- 
Tbc   aft   was    fird   hawked   about  the   ftrects,  with   avtrCitin- 
DeathN  head   affixed  to  it,  and   ftylcd  the  "  Toily  of''  J,""""!! 
England,  and  the  Ruin  of  America  ;"   and  afttrwards'" ' 
liublicly  burnt  liy  the  enraged    populace  :    The   ftamps 
themlelvcs  were  feized   and   deftroycd,  unlefs   brought 
by  men  of  war,  or  kept  in  fortified  places  ;  thofe   who 
ivcre  to  receire  the  ftamp  duties  were  compelled  to  re- 
fign  their  oflices  ;  and  fuch  of  the  Americans  as  fided 
with  government  on   this  occaljon    had    their    houfcs 
plundered  and  burnt. 

Though  thefe  outrages  were  committed  by  the  low- 
eft  of  the  multitude,  they  were  firft  connived  at  by 
thofe  of  fuperior  rank,  and  the  principles  on  which 
they  were  founded  afterwards  openly  patronifcd  by 
them  ;  and  the  doftrine  became  general,  and  openly 
avowed,  that  Biitain  had  no  right  whatever  to  tax  the 
colonies  without  their  oivn  content. 

It  was  now  found  abfolutely  necelT.iry  either  to  yield 
to  the  Americans,  by  repealing  the  obnoxious  ftatutes, 
or  to  enforce  them  by  arms.  The  ferment  had  diffufcd 
itfelf  univerfally  throughout  the  colonies.  Virginia  firll, 
and  after  that  all  the  reft  of  the  provinces,  declared 
againft  the  right  of  Britain  to  lay  on  taxes  in  America; 
and  that  every  attempt  to  veft  others  with  this  power 
befides  the  king,  or  the  governor  of  the  province  and 
his  general  aflTembly,  was  illegal,  unconftitutional,  and 
unjuft.  Non-importation  agreements  were  everywhere 
entered  into  ;  and  it  was  even  refolved  to  prevent  the 
fale  of  any  more  Britifti  goods  after  the  prefent  year. 
American  manufaftures,  though  dearer,  as  well  as  in- 
ferior in  quality  to  the  Britilh,  were  univerfally  prefer- 
red. An  aifociation  was  entered  into  againft  eatingxif 
lamb,  in  order  to  promote  the  growth  of  wool  ;  and 
the  ladies  with  cheerfulnefs  agreed  to  renounce  the  ufe 
of  every  fpecies  of  ornament  manufaftured  in  Britain. 
Such  a  general  and  alarming  confederacy  determined 
the  minilf  ry  to  repeal  lome  of  the  moft  obnoxious  fta- 
tutes  ;  and  to  this  tjiey  were  the  more  inclined  by  a 
petition  from  the  firlt  American  congrefs,  held  at  New 
York  in  the  beginning  of  Oftober  17^15.  - 

The  ftamp  aft  was  therefore  repealed,  to  the  univer- Repealed. . 
fal  joy  of  the  Americans,  and  indeed  to  the  general  fa- 
tisfaftion  ot  the  Englifti,  whofe  manufaftures  had  be- 
gan to  fuffer  very  fevercly  in  confequence  of  the  Ame- 
rican afiTociation  againft  them.  The  dilputes  on  the 
fubjeft  without  doors,  however,  where  by  no  means  fi- 
lenced,  but  each  party  continued  to  argue  the  cafe  as 
violently  as  ever.  The  celebrated  Dr  Benjamin  Franks 
lin  was  on  this  occafion  examined  before  the    houfe  of  ^ 

commons ;    and  his    opinion  was  in   fubftance  as  fol- 
lows :  jj 

"  That  the  tax  in  .jueftion  was  impraftlcnble  and  Opinion  of 
ruinous.  The  very  attempt  had  fo  far  alienated  the  Dr  f  rank- 
aifeftion  of  the  colonics,  that  they  behaved  in  a  lefs '."??"  *'*'* 
friendly  manner  towards  the  natives  of  England  thaii 
before  •,  ccnfidering  the  whole  nation  as  confpiring 
againft  their  liberty,  and  the  parliament  as  willing 
rather  to  opprefs  than  to  fupport  and  afTill  them.  Ame- 
rica, in  faft,  did  not  ftand  in  any  need  of  Britilh  ma- 
nufaftures, having  already  begun  to  conftruft  fuch  as 
might  be  deemed  abfolutely  neccflary,  and  that  with' 
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America,   fuch  fuccefs,  as  left  no  doubt  of  their  arriving  in  a  fliort 
»  time  at  perfeftion.  The  elegancies  of  drels  had  already 

been  renounced  for  manufaftures  of  the  American  kind, 
though  much  inferior-,  and  the  bulii  of  the  people,  con- 
fiding of  farmers,  were  fuch  as  could  in  no  way  be  af- 
fefled  by  the  want  of  BritiQi  commodities,  as  having 
every  neceflary  within  themfelves.  Materials  of  all 
kinds  were  to  be  had  in  plenty  :  the  wood  was'  fine  ; 
flax  grew  in  great  abundance,  and  iron  was  everywhere 
to  be  met  with." 

The  Doftor  alfo  infifted,  "  That  the  Americans  had 
been  greatly  mifreprefented  ;  that  they  had  been  tra- 
duced as  void  of  gratitude  and  afFcftion  to  the  parent 
ftate  ;  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  contrary  to 
truth.  In  the  war  of  1755  they  had  at  their  own  ex- 
pence,  raifed  an  army  ot  25,000  men  ;   and   in  that  of 


ving  declared  that  he  could  find  a  way  of  taxing  the  Amcrlfj, 
AmTicaHS  without  giving  them  offence,  was  called  up-         » 
on  to  propofe  his  plan.     This  was  by  impofing  a  duty  j^j^-p'L 
upon  tea,   paper,   painters  colours,  and   glafs  imported  Hierd's 
into  America.     The  undutiful  behaviour  of  the  New  plan  to  tai 


York  affembly,  and  that  of  Bofton,  which  had  pro-^™"'" 
ceeded  in  a  fimilar  manner,  caufed  this  bill  to  meet  with 
Tels  oppofition  than  otherwile  it  might  have  done.  As 
a  punilhment  to  the  refraflory  affcrablies,  the  legifla- 
tive  power  was  taken  from  that  of  New  York,  until  it 
Ihould  fully  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  aft.  That 
of  Bofton  at  laft  lubmitttd  with  reluftance.  The  bill 
for  the  new  taxes  was  quickly  paffed,  and  lent  to  Ame- 
rica in  1768.  ,,, 
A  ferment  much  greater  than  that  occafioned  by  thels  recfived 

J. ,  J     -  _j, ,   _.  _.      flamp   aft   now  took  place  throughout  the   continent. '''^■■* '''''h 

1739  they  affifted  the  Britilh  expeditions  againft  South      The  populace  renewed  their  outrages,  and  thofe  of  fu- ■  '    S''^*''^' 
America  with  feveral  thouiand   men,    and  had  made      perior  llation  entered  into  regular  combinations  againfl  tion  than 

us.      Circular  letters  were  lent  from  IVlaffachufets  co- even  the 
lony  to  all  the  reft,  fetting   forth  the  injuftice  and  im-*^™?  ^^• 
propriety   of  the  bthaviour  of  the   Britilh  legiflature. 
Meetings  were  held  in  all  the  principal  towns,  in  which 
it  xvas   propoled   to  leflfen  the  confuroption  of  foreign 
manufaftures,  by  giving  proper  encouragement  to  their 
own.     Continual   difputes  enlued    betwixt  the  gover- Quarrel  be« 
nors  and   general  affemblies  of  their  provinces,  which 'weci- the 
wtre  much  heightened  by  a  letter  to  Lord  ShelburneP^^P'^o^ 


many  brave  exertions  againft  the  French  in  North 
America.  It  was  faid,  that  the  war  of  1 755  had  been 
undertaken  in  defence  of  the  colonies  ;  but  the  truth 
was,  that  it  originated  from  a  conteft  about  the  limits 
between  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  aijd  in  defence  of 
the  Eiiglifh  rights  to  trade  on  the  Ohio.  The  Ame- 
ricans, however,  would  ftill  continue  to  aft  with  their 
ufual  fidelity  ;  and,  were  any  war  to  break  out  in  which 
they  had  no  concern,  would  (how  themfelves  as  ready 
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as  ever  to  aflift  the  parent  ftate  to  the  utmoft  of  their      from  Governor Bamand  of Maffachufet;.  Bay,  containing,  ,u 
power,  and  would  never  fail  to  manifeft   their   readi-      complaints  of  the  people  he  governed.      The  aflemblyand  thei 
nefs  in  contributing  to  the  emergencies  of  government,      exalperated  to  the  higheft  degree,  charged  their  gover- governor, 
when  called  to  do  fo  in  a  regular  and  conftitutional      nor  with  having  mifreprefented  them  to  the  court  of 
manner."  Britain,  required  him  to  produce  copies  of  the  letters 

The  miniftry  were  confcious,  that  in  repealing  this 
obnoxious  aft,  they  yielded  to  the  Americans;  and 
therefore,  to  fupport,  as  they  thought,  the  dignity  of 
Great  Britain,  it  was  judged  proper  to  publifl'i  a  decla- 
ratory bill,  fetting  forth  the  authority  of  the  mother- 
country  over  her  colonies,  and  her  power  to  bind  them 
by  laws  and  ftatues  in  all  cafes  whatever.  This  much 
diminiftied  the  joy  with  which  the  repeal  of  the  ftamp 
aft  was  received  in  America.  It  was  confidered  as  a 
proper  realon  to  enforce  any  claitf^s  equally  prejudicial 
with  the  ftamp  aft,  which  might  hereafter  be  fet  up  ; 
a  fpirit  of  jealoufy  pervaded  the  whole  continent,  and 
a  ftrong  party  was  formed,  watchful  on  every  occafion 
to  guard  againft  the  fuppofed  encroachments  of  the 
Britith  power. 

It  was  not  long  before  an  occafion  offered,  in  which 
the  Americans  manifefted  a  fpirit  of  abfolute  indepen- 
dency  ;  and  that,  inftead  of  being  bound  by  the  Bri- 
ti(h  Icgidature  in  all  cafes,  they  would  not  be  control- 
led by  it  in  the  moft  trivial  affairs.  The  Rockingham 
miniftry  had  paffed  an  aft,  providing  the  troops  fta- 
tioned  in  different  parts  of  the  colq^ies  with  fuch  ac- 
commodations as  were  neccffary  for  tliem.  The  affem- 
bly of  New  York,  however,  totk  upon  them  to  alter 
the  mode  of  execution  prefcribed  by  the  aft  of  parlia- 
ment, and  to  fubftitute  one  of  their  own.  This  gave 
Very  great  offrnce  to  the  new  miniftry,  and  rendered 
them,  though  compofcd  of  thofc  who  had  been  aftive 
againft  the  ftamp  bill,  lefs  favourable  to  the  colonies 
th^n  in  all  probability  they  would  have  otherwife  been. 
An  unlurky  circumftance  at  the  fame  time  occurred, 
which  threw  every  thing  once  more  into  confufion. 
One  of  the  new  miniftry,  Mr  Charles  Townfliend,  ha- 


he  had  fent  ;  and,  on  his  refufal,  wrote  letters  to  the 
Englilh  miniftry,  accufing  him  of  mifreprefentation  and 
partiality,  complaining  at  the  fame  time  moft  grievouf- 
ly  of  the  proceedings  of  parliament,  as  utterly  fubver- 
five  of  the  liberties  of  America,  and  the  rights  of  Bri- 
tifh  fubjefts. 

The  governor,  at  a  lofs  how  to  defend  himfelf,  pro- 
rogued the  affembly  ;  and,  in  his  fpeech  on  the  occa- 
fion, gave  a  loofe  to  his  refentment,  accufing  the  mem- 
bers of  ambitious  defigns,  incompatible  with  thole  of 
dutiful  and  loyal  fubjefts.  To  counteraft  the^circular 
letter  of  the  province  of  Maffachufets  Bay,  Lord  Hillf- 
borougli,  fecretary  for  the  American  department,  lent 
another  to  the  governor  of  the  different  colonies,  re- 
probating the  other  as  full  of  mifreprefentation,  and 
tending  to  excite  a  rebellion  againft  the  authority  of 
the  parent  ftate. 

Matters  now  haftened  to  a  crifis.   The  governor  had 
been  ordered  to  proceed  with  vigour,  and  by  no  means 
to  (how  any  dilpofition   to  yield  to  the  people  as  for- 
merly.     In  paruo.lar,  they  were    required    to    refcind  Ht  requirtr 
that  refolution  by  which  they  had  written  the  circular  th.  atlcm- 
letter   above    mentioned  j  and,  in  c;<le  of    a  refufal,   jtVily  to  re- 
was  told  them  that  they  would  be  diffolved.     As  this*^.'"'' '•'^'^ 

Circular 
letter   had  been   fiaared  by  the  relolution  of  a  former i^^t^fs- 
houfe,   they  defired,   after  a  week's  confultation,  that 
a  recefs  might  be   granted  to  confult  with  their  confti- 
tuents  ;  but  this  being   refufed,   they  came  to   a  deter-       ,-g 
minaiion,   92   againft    17,  to  adhere  to  the   refolution  which  the] 
which  produced  the  circular  letltr.     At  the  bmt-  'mt  refute. 
a  letter  was  fent  to  Lord  Hillftjorough,  and  a  mtffage 
to  the   governor,  in  juftification   of  their    proceedings. 
In  both  they  expieffed  ihemfelves  with  fuch  freedom 

to 
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America,  as  was  by  no  means  calculated  to  accord  with  tlic  fen- 
'■"■■V"*"' timeiits  of  thofe  in  power.  They  infilled  that  lliey 
had  a  rij^ht  to  communicati!  their  fentimcnts  to  their 
fellow-fubjefls  upon  matters  of  fuch  importance  ;  com- 
plained ol  the  requifition  to  rcfcind  the  circular  letter 
as  unconftitutional  and  unjuft  ;  and  particularly  infill- 
ed, that  they  were  reprefented  as  harbouring;  fcditious 
defigns,  when  they  were  doing  nothing  but  what  wa-! 
lawful  and  right.  At  the  fame  time,  they  cotulemncd 
the  late  a£ls  of  parliament  as  highly  oppreflTive,  and 
fubvcrfive  of  liberty.  The  whole  was  concluded  by  a 
lill  of  accufations  againft  their  governor,  reprefenting 
him  as  unfit  to  continue  in   his  llation,  and  petitioning 

tion  for  liis  the  king  for  his  removal  from  it. 
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Tliefe  proceedings  were  followed  by  a  violent  tumult 
at  Borton.  A  velTel  belonging  to  a  capital  trader  had 
been  feizcd  in  confequence  of  his  having  neglefted  fome 
of  the  new  regulations  ;  and  being  taken  under  the  pro- 
teftion  of  a  man  of  war  at  that  time  lying  in  the  har- 
bour, the  populace  attacked  the  houfes  of  the  com- 
milTioners  of  excife,  broke  their  windows,  deftroyed 
the  colleftor's  boats,  and  obliged  the  cuftomhoufe  ofli- 
cers  to  take  refuge  in  Cadlc  William,  fituated  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour. 

The  governor  now  took  the  lad  ftep  in  his  power  to 
put  a  ftop.to  the  violent  proceedings  of  this  affembly, 
by  diflblving.it  entirely  ;  but  this  was  of  little  moment. 
Their  behaviour  had  been  highly  approved  by  the  other 
colonies,  who  had  written  letters  to  them  expreffive  of 
their  approbation.  After  the  diflolution  of  the  aflVm- 
bly,  frequent  meetings  of  the  people  were  held  in  Bol- 
ton, which  ended  in  a  remonftrance  to  the  governor, 
to  the  fame  purpofe  as  fome  of  the  former  ;  but  con- 
cluding with  an  extraordinary  requeft,  that  he  would 
take  upon  him  to  order  the  king's  Ihips  out  of  the 
harbour. 

While  the  dlfpofition  of  the  Boftonians  was  thus  go- 
bances  dill  [pg  or>  from  bad  to  worfe,  news  arrived  that  the  agent 
for  the  colony  had  not  been  allowed  to  deliver  their 
petition  to  the  king  ;  it  having  been  objefted,  that  the 
alTembly  without  the  governor  was  not  fufticient  autho- 
rity. This  did  not  contribute  to  allay  the  ferment  ; 
and  it  was  further  augmented  by  the  news  that  a  num- 
ber of  troops  had  been  ordered  to  repair  to  Bofton,  to 
keep  the  inhabitants  in  awe. 

A  dreadful  alarm  now  took  place.  The  people  call- 
ed on  the  governor  to  convene  a  general  aflembly,  in 
order  to  remove  the  fears  of  the  military  ;  who  they 
faid  were  to  be  affembled  to  overthrow  their  liberties, 
and  force  obedience  to  laws  to  which  they  were  entire- 
ly averfe.  The  governor  replied  that  it  was  no  longer 
in  his  power  to  call  an  alTembly  ;  having,  in  his  lalt 
inlfruftions  from  England,  been  required  to  wait  the 
king's  orders,  the  matter  being  then  under  confidera- 
tion  at  home.  Being  thus  refufed,  the  people  took 
upon  themlelves  the  formation  of  an  aflembly,  which 
'The  people  they  called    a  Convention.     The  proceedings   and  refo. 

I,™,''"  "I:  lutions  of  this   were  conformable  to  their  former  be- 
iremblycaU-,       .  .  ,  r,        c      \  1 

ledaCoB-  haviour ;  but  now  they  weiit  a  ftep  farther,  and,  un- 
der pretence  of  an  approaching  rupture  with  France, 
ordered  the  inhabitants  to  put  themlelves  in  a  pofture 
of  defence  againlt  a)iv  fiiddcn  attack  of  an  enemy;  and 
circular  letters  were  direcfled  to  all  the  towns  in  the 
province,  acquainting  them  with  the  refolutions  that 
bad  been  taken  in  the  capital,  and  exhorting  them  to 
Vol,.  II.  Part  I. 
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proceed  In  tlie  fame  manner.     The  town  of  Hatfield   Arnrrica. 
alone  refufed  its  concurrence  ;  but  this  ferved  only  to  ' 

expofe  them  to  the  cenliire  and  contempt  of  the  reft. 
The  convention,  however,  thought  proper  to  alTure 
the  governor  of  their  pacific  intentions,  and  renewed 
their  rcqueft  that  an  alTembly  might  be  called  ;  but 
being  refufed  any  audience,  and  threatened  with  be- 
ing treated  as  rebels,  they  at  lall  thought  proper  to  j 
dilTolve  of  themfelves,  and  fent  over  to  Britain  a  cir  whi'hdiu 
Cuniltantial   account     of    their     proceedings,     with   the '''Ives  and 

realon  of  their  having  alTembled  in  the  manner  already  '"'"''^i"'""''' 

,  °  'to  Ml  liicate 

mentioned.  .      ,  ,  ,  it.  own  con- 

The  expofed    troops    arrived    on  the  very  day  onducfl. 
which  the  convention  broke  up,  and  had  fome  houfes 
in  the  town  fitted   up  for  their  reception.      Their   ar- 
rival had  a  confiderable   influence  on   the  people,  and 
for  fome  time  feemed  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  dillurbanccs  ; 
but  the  feeds  of  difcord  had  now  taken  luch  deep  root, 
that  it  was  impolTible   to  quench   the  fl  ime.      1  lie  late 
outrageous  beliaviour  in  Bofton   had  given  the  greateft       ,^ 
ofTence  in  England;  and,  notwithflanding  all   the  ef- Both  hou. 
forts  of  oppofition,  an  addrels  from  both  houfes  of  par-fesof  par. 
liament  was  prel'ented  to  the   king;  in  which   the  au-  '* ""' '  "'*" 
dacious  behaviour  of  the  colony  of  MalTachufef.  B^y  kinJaxainit 
was    fet  forth  in  the  moft  ample  manner,  and  the  moft  America, 
vigorous  meafures  recommended   for  reducing  them  to 
obedience.      The  Americans,  however,  continued  fted- 
faft  in  the  ideas  they  had  adopted.    Though  the  troops 
had   for  fome  time   quieted   the  difturbances,   yet  the 
calm  continued  no  longer  than  they  appeared  refpeft- 
able  on  account  of  their  number  ;  but  as  foon   as  this 
was   diminifhed    by   the  departure  of  a  large  detach- 
ment, the  remainder  were  treated  with  contempt,  and 
it  »vas  even  refolved  to  expel  them  altogether.     The 
country  people  took  up  arms  for  this  purpofe,  and  were 
to  have  afTifted  their  friends  in  Bofton  ;  hut  before  the 
plot    could    be   put  in  execution,  an  event  happened 
which  put  an  end   to  every  idea  of  reconciliation  be- 
twixt the  contending  parties. 

On  the  5th  of  March   1770,  a  fcufRe  happened  be-Somepco- 
tween  fome  foldiers  and  a  party  of  the  town's  people,  pie  liilled 
The  inhabitants  poured  in  from   all  quarters  to  the  af- '^y 'hf 'ol- 
Cllance  of  their  fellow-citizens  ;   a  violent  tumult  en-    *P '"  * 
fued,  during   which  the  military  fired  among  the  mob,  Bofton. 
killing   and  wounding  feveral  of   them.     The  whole 
province  now  rofe  in  arms,  and  the  foldiers  were  obli- 
ged to  retire   to  Caftle  William  to  prevent  their  being 
cut  in  pieces.      In  other  refpe<51s,  the  determinations  of 
the  Americans  continued,  if  poffible,  more  firm  than 
ever,  until  at  laft  government,  determined  to  ack  with 
vigour,   and  at   the  fame  time  to  behave  with  as  much 
condefcenfion  as  poffible,  repealed  all  the  duties  late-  . 
ly  laid  on,  that  on  tea  alone  excepted.     This  was  left  ^J]  the  du- 
on    purpofe  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  crown  Ot  ties  except. 
Britain  ;  and  it  was  thought  that  it  could   not  be  pro- '"s  '•'="'  on 
duflive  of  any  difcontent  in  America,   as  being  an  af-*"'**^'" 
fair  of  very  little  moment,  the   produce  of  which  was      ' 
not   expcfled    to    exceed    16.000I.      The    oppofition, 
however,  were  ftrenuous  in  their  endeavours  to  get  this 
tax  likewife  abrogated  ;   infilling,  that  the  Americans 
would  confider   it  only  as   an  inlet  to  others  ;   and  that 
the    repeal  of  all  the  reft,   without  this,  would  anlwer 
BO  great  purpnfe.     The   event    fliowed   that  their  opi- „.j,j(.|,^„ 
nion   was  well  founded.      The  Americans  oppofed   the  violently 
tea  tax  with  the  fame  violence  as  they  had  done  all  the  oppofed  as 
Y  reft  ;  all  the  tell. 
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America,   ref!  ;  and  at  laft,  on   the    news   that   friaries  had  been 
''~^v~~'  lettled  on  the  julUces  of  the   fupeiior  court  of  Bofton, 
the  governor  was  addreffed   on   the  fubjecl  ;  the  mea- 
fure    vvas   condemned    in   the  ftrongeft   tt-rms ;    and   a 
committee,  felefted   out  of  the   feveral  dillridls  of  the 
g         colony,  appointed  to  inquire  into  it. 
Aflemblyof      The  new  aflembly  proceeded  in  the  mod  formal  man- 
Mallachu-   ner  to  difavovv  the  fuprera.-cy  of  the  Bntilh  legiflnture  ; 
accufeJ  the   pjrliament  oi   Britain  ot  having    violated 
the   natural   rights  of  the  Americans  in   a   number  of 
inllanccs.      Copies  of  the   tianlaclions  of  this  alTcmbly 
were  tranfmitted  to  every   to«n   in   Muffachuiets,  ex- 
horting the  inhabitants  to  rouie  themlelvcs,  and  exert 
every  nerve  in  oppofition  to  the  iron  hand  of  opprel- 
fion,   which  was  daily  tearing  the  choicell   fruits  trom 
Cov.^Hut-  ^^^  f^"''  ''■^^  °^  liberty.      The  dillurbances  were  alfo 
chifon's  let-greatly  heightened  by  an  accidental  difcovery  that  Mr 
ters  to  Bri-Hutchifon,    governor  of  MaiTachufets  Bay,    had    writ- 
ten  feveral  confidential  letters  to    people   in   power  in 
England,  complaining  of    the    behaviour  of  the   pro- 
vince, recommending  vigorous   meafures  againll  them, 
and,  among  other  things,  affeiting,  that   "  there  muil 
be  an  abridgement  of  what  is  called    Britllh   liberty." 
Letters  of  this  kind  had  foraehow   or   other   fallen    in- 
to the  hands  of  the  agent  for  the  colony  at   London. 
They  were  immediately  tranfmitted   to  Bofton,  where 
the  affembly  was  fitting,   by  wliom   they  were  laid  be- 
fore  the   governor,  who  was  thus  reduced  to  a  very 
mortifying  lituation.      Lofing  every  idea   of  refpefl  or 
friendihip  for  hira  as  their  governor,  they  inftantly  dc- 
fpatched  a  petition  to  the  king,   requefting    him  to  re- 
move the   governor  and   deputy-governor    from    their 
tion  againft  places  ;   but  to  this  they  not  only  received   no  favour- 
himrefufed.  jjjig  ^nfwer,  but  the  petition  itfelf  was  declared  ground- 
lefs  and  fcandalous. 

Matters  were  now  ripe  for  the  utmoft  extremities 
on  the  part  of  the  Americans  j  and  they  were  brought 
on  in  the  following  manner  :  Though  the  colonifts 
had  entered  into  a  non-importation  agreement  againfl 
tea  as  well  as  all  other  commodities  from  Britain,  it 
had  neveithelefs  found  its  way  into  America,  though 
in  fmaller  quantities  tlian  befoie.  This  was  fenfibly 
felt  by  the  Eaft  India  Company,  who  had  now  agreed 
to  pay  a  large  fum  annually  to  government  ;  in  re- 
compenfe  for  which  compliance,  and  to  make  up  their 
lolTes  in  other  relpcfls,  they  were  empowered  to  export 
their  tea  free  from  any  duty  payable  in  Britain  ;  and  in 
confequence  of  this  penniifion,  feveral  fliips  freighted 
with  the  roramodity  were  fent  to  North  America,  and 
proper  agents  appointed  for  difpofing  of  it.  The  A- 
inericans  noxv  perceiving  that  the  tax  was  thus  likely 
to  be  enforced  whether  they  would  or  not,  determined 
to  take  every  poflible  method  to  prevent  the  tea  from 
being  landed,  as  well  knowing  that  it  would  be  im- 
poffible  to  hinder  the  fale  (hould  the  commodity  once 
be  brought  on  Ihore.  For  this  purpofe  the  people  af- 
fembled  in  great  numbers,  forcing  thofe  to  whom  tlie 
tea  was  configned  toreCgn  their  offices,  and  to  promile 
foltmnly  never  to  refume  them  ;  and  committees  were 
appointed  to  examine  the  accounts  of  merchants,  and 
make  public  tefls,  declaiing  fuch  as  would  not  t.ikc 
them  enemi<-s  to  their  country.  Nor  was  this  beha- 
tiour  confin  d  to  the  colony  of  MafTachufets  Bay  ; 
the  reft,  of  the  provinces  entered  ir.to  the  conteft  with 
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In  the  midft  of  this  confufion  three  (hips  1-iden  with 
tea  arrived  at  BoUon  •,  but  fo  much  were  the  captains 
alarmed  at  the  dilpofition  which  feenied  to  prevail 
among  the  people,  that  they  offered,  providing  they 
could  obtain  the  proper  difcharges  from  the  tea  con- 
fignees,  cuflcmboufe,  and  governor,  to  return  to  Brl- 
tain  without  landing  their  cargoes.  The  parties  con- 
cerned, however,  though  they  durlf  not  order  the  tea 
to  be  landed,  refulcd  to  j'rant  the  diicharges  required. 
The  Ihips,  therefore,  would  have  been  obliged  to  re- 
main in  the  harbour  ;  but  the  people,  apprchenfive 
that  if  they  remHined  there  the  tea  would  be  landed 
in  fraall  quantities,  and  dilpofed  of  in  fpite  of  every 
endeavour  to  prevent  it,  relolved  to  deltroy  it  at  once. 
1  his  reioiution  was  executed  v\ith  equal  fpeed  and  fe- 
crecy.  The  very  evening  after  the  above  mentioned 
difcharijes  had  been  retufed,  a  number  of  people,  dref- 
fed  like  Mohawk  Indians,  boarded  the  fhips,  and  threw 
into  the  lea  their  whole  cargoes,  confining  ot  342 
cherts  of  tea  ;  after  which  they  retired  without  making 
any  further  dilturbance,  or  doing  any  more  damage. 
No  tea  was  deflroyed  in  other  places,  though  the  fame 

fpirit  was  everywhere    manifefted.       At    Philadelphia      ,'5* 
1         -,  ^      .    .       ,  1     ri      i_  n-  1  2nd  reni- 

the  pilots  were  enjoined  not  to  conduct   the  vtutls  up  jpj  jj^j,^ 

the   river;   and    at   New  Yoik,  though    the   governortance  in  o- 
caufed  forae  tea  to  be  landed  under  the  protedlion  of'her  places, 
a  man  of  war,  he  was  obliged   to  deliver  it  up  to  the 
cuftody  of  the  people,  to  prevent  its  being  fold. 

The  deftruftion  of  the  tea  at   Boflon,  which  hap- 
pened in  November  1773,  was  the   immediate  prelude 
to  the  difaflers  attending   civil  difcord.     Government 
finding  therafelves   everywhere  inlulted    and    defpilcdj  • 
refolved    to    enforce    their    authority   by    all    polTible 
means  ;  and   as  Boflon  had  been  the  principal  fcene  of 
the  riots  and  outrages,  it  was  determined  to  punifli  that 
city   in   an  exemplary   manner.       Parliament    was  ac- 
quainted by  a  meflage  from  his  majefly  with  the  undu- 
tiful  behaviour  of  the   city  of  Boflon,  as  well  as  of  all 
the  colonies,  recommending  at  the  fame  tin^e  the  moft 
vigorous  and  tpirited  exertions  to  reduce  them  to  obe- 
dience.    The  parliament  in  its  addrels  proroifed  a  ready 
compliance  ;  and   indeed  the  Americans,  by  their  out- 
rageous  behaviour,  had  now  loft  many  of  their  parti- 
fans.      It  was  propofed  to  lay  a  fine  en  the  town  of  Bo-p     ^ 
fton  equal  to  the   price  of  the  tea  which  had  been  de»,neiitof 
fiioyed,  and  to  fhut  up  its  port    by  armed    vtilels  until  Bolton  re- 
the  refiaftory  fpirit  of  the  inhabitant?    rtiould   be  fub-'^'^'^'' <>"• 
dued  ;   which   it  was  thought  muff  quickly  yield,   as  a 
total  ftop  would  thus  be  put  to  their   trade.      The  bill  Argument* 
was   Hrongly  oppofed    on   the  fame  grounds  that  the  and  peti. 
other   had    been;  and  it  was  preclifted,  that  inftead  of"""**" 
having  any  tendency  to    reconcile  or  lubdue  the  Ame-^^'" 
ricans,  it  would  infallibly  exalptrate  them   beyond  any 
poffibility   of  reconciliation.     The  petitions  againft   it, 
prefented   by  the  coloii\'s  agent,  pointed  out  the  fame 
confequence  in  the  ftrongell  terms,  and  in  the  moft  po- 
fitive  manner  declared  that  the  Americans  never  would 
fubmit  to   it  ;  but  fuch   was  the  infatuation  attending 
every  rank  and   degree  of  men,  that  it  never  was  ima- 
gined the  Americans  would    dare    to  refift   the  parent 
ftate  openly,  but  would  in  the  end  fubmit  implicitly  to 
her  commands.     In  this  confidence   a  third  bill  was 
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propofeJ  for  tlie  impartial  adminiftration  of  juftice  on 
fiicli  pcrlons  as  might  be  employed  In  the  fuppreflion  of 
riots  and  tumults  in  the  province  of  M  ilT.ichulcts  Hay. 
By  this  act  it  was  provided,  tint  (hould  any  perlons 
ailing  in  that  capacity  be  indidted  for  murder,  and 
not  able  to  obtain  a  f.iir  trial  in  the  province,  they 
mi);ht  be  lent  by  the  governor  to  Knj^land,  or  to  fome 
other  colony,  if  necefiary,  to  be  tried  for  the  (uppofed 
crime. 

Thefe  three  bills  Inving  paiTed  fo  e.ifily,  the  mini- 
ftry  propoftd  a  tourlh,  relative  to  the  government  of 
Canada  ;  which,  it  was  faid,  had  not  yet  been  fettled 
on  any  proper  plan.  Hy  this  bill  the  extent  of  that 
province  was  gre.itly  enl  irged  ;  its  affairs  were  put  un- 
der the  dirtdion  of  a  council  into  which  Roman  Catho- 
lics were  to  be  admitted  ;  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
were  fecured  in  their  pofll-fTions  and  the  ufual  ptrqui- 
fites  from  thole  of  their  own  protcUion.  The  coun- 
cil above  mentioned  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
crown,  to  be  removeabic  at  its  plcalurc  ;  and  to  be 
inverted  with  evciy  legilLitive  power  excepting  that  of 
ta.xntion. 

No  fooner  were  thefe  laws  made  known  in  Ameiica, 
than  tliey  cemented  the  union  of  the  colonies  almoll 
beyond  any  poflibility  of  diflblving  it.  The  aflVmbly 
of  Maflachulets  Bay  had  paiVcd  a  vote  againft  the 
judf^es  accepting  falaries  from  the  crown,  and  put  the 
quHlion;  Whether  they  would  accept  them  as  ufual 
Jrora  the  general  afTembly  ?  Four  anUvercd  in  the  affir- 
mative,; but  Peter  Oliver  the  chief  jullice  refuled. 
A  petition  againll  him,  and  an  accufation,  ivere  brought 
before  the  governor  ;  but  the  latter  retufed  the  accu- 
fation, and  declined  to  interfere  in  the  m  itter  :  but  as 
they  Ifill  infifted  for  what  thoy  called  jullice  againft 
Mr  Oliver,  the  governor  thought  proper  to  put  an  end 
to  the  matter  by  dilToIving  the  aflfcmbly. 

In  this  fituation  of  affairs  a  new  alarm  was  occa- 
fioncd  by  the  news  of  the  port  bill.  This  had  been 
totally  unexpeftcd,  and  was  received  with  the  molt 
extravagant  expteffions  of  clifpleafure  among  the  popu- 
lace ;  and  while  thefe  continued,  the  new  governor, 
(ieneral  Gage,  arrived  from  England.  He  had  been 
choien  to  this  office  on  account  of  his  being  well  ac- 
tfuainted  in  America,  and  generally  agreeable  to  the 
people  ;  but  human  wildom  could  not  iinvv  point  out 
a  method  bv  which  the  flame  could  be  allayed.  The 
firit  aft  of  his  office  as  governor  was  to  remove  the  af- 
fembly  to  Silem,  a  town  17  miles  diftant,  in  confe- 
tjuence  of  the  late  aCf.  When  this  was  intimated  to 
the  affemblyi  they  replied,  by  requefiing  him  to  ap- 
point a  day  of  public  humiliation  for  dt'precatinsj  the 
wrath  of  heaven,  but  met  witli  a  refufal.  When  met 
at  Salem,  they  paiTcd  a  reiolution,  declaring  the  necef- 
fity  of  a  general  congrefs  compofed  of  delegates  from 
all  the  provinces,  in  order  Uike  the  affairs  of  the 
colonies  at  large  into  conlideration  ;  and  five  gentle- 
men, remarkable  for  their  oppofition  to  the  Britiili 
nitafures,  were  choien  to  reprefeiit  that  of  M  iffachu- 
tirts  Bay.  I  hey  then  proceeded  with  all  expedition 
to  draw  up  a  declaration,  containing  a  detail  of  the 
l^ricvvinces  thcv  laboured  luider,  and  the  neceffity  of 
exerting  themfelves  againft  laulefs  power  :  they  fet 
forth  the  difrcgard  lliown  to  tlitir  petitions,  and  the 
attempts  of  Great  Britain  to  deftroy  their  ancient  con- 
ftitutiou:  and  concluded  with  exboning  the  inhabitants 


of  the   colony  to  obftruiSl,  by  every  method  in  tlftir   America. 
power,   fuch  evil   defigns,   recommending  at   the   fame  • 

time  a  total  lenimciation  of  every  thing  imported  from 
Great  Britain  till  a  rcdrefs  of  grievances  could  be  pro- 
cured. - 

Intelligence  of  this  declaration   was  carried  lo  t)"e  Ccn<reCtr 
governor   on   the    very  day  that  it  was  completed  j  on  of  tli<:  peo- 
which  he  diffolved  the   affcmbly.      This   was  followed  P*'  °f  ^*- 
by  an  addrtfs  fiora  the  inhabitants  of  Salem  in  favour  ?'",'", 
of  thofe  of  Bolton,  and  concluding  with  thefe  rcmaik- jj^,(t,j„ 
able    words :     "  By   fhutting   up   the   port  of    Bofton, 
fome  imagine  that  the  courfe  of  trade  might  be  lurncd 
hither,   and   to  our  benefit  ;   but  nature,   in  the  forma- 
tion  of  our  harbour,  forbids  our  becoming  rivals  in  com- 
merce  with   that  convenient  mart  ;    and  were  it  other- 
wife,  we  muft  be  dead  to  every  idea  of  juftice,   loft  ta 
all  feelings  of  humanity,  could  we  indulge  one  thought 
to   fei/.e   on  wealth,   and  raife  our  fortunes  on  the  ruin 
of  our  fuffering  neighbours." 

It  had   been   fondly  hoped   by  the  minifterial    parly 
at   home,  that    the    advantages    which   other  towns  of 
the   colony  might   derive    from  the  annihilation  of  the 
trade  of  Bcjfton  would  make  them  readily  acquiefce  in 
the   meafure   of  ftiutting    up  that  poit,   and  rather    re- 
joice in  it  than  otherwife;  but  the  words  ot  the  addrefs 
above    mentioned    feemcd    to  preclude  all  hope  of  this 
kind  ;   and  (ubicquent    tranfaftions   foon    manifeftcd    it         , 
to    be    totally  vain.      No  fooner  did  intelligence  arrive  The  caufc 
of  the    remaining    bills    palTed    in  the  ledion  of   1774,  of  Boftcn 
than  the  caufe  of  Bofton  became  the  caufc   of  all   the'^'P""^''' 

colonies.     The  port  bill  h  id  already  occafioncd  violent    'L    ,-*  i 

11  1  ,11111  red  of  the 

commotions   throughout  them  all.      It  had  been  repio- colonies. 

b  ited  in  provincial  meetings,  and  rcfiftance  even  to  the 
lali  had  been  recommended  againft  fuch  oppreftion. 
In  Viriiiiiia,  the  firft  of  fune,  the  d^y  on  which  the 
port  of  Bofton  was  to  be  ffiut  up,  was  held  as  a  day 
of  humiliation,  and  public  interceflion  in  favour  of 
America  was  enjoined.  The  ftyle  of  tlie  prayer  en- 
joined at  this  time  was,  that  "  God  would  give  the 
people  one  heart  and  one  mind,  firmly  to  oppofe  every 
invafion  of  the  American  rights."  The  Virginians, 
however,  did  not  content  themfelves  with  afts  of  reli- 
gion. They  recommended  in  the  ftron?eft  manner  a 
general  congrefs  of  all  the  colonies,  as  fully  perfuad- 
ed  that  an  attempt  to  tax  any  colony  in  an  arbitraiy 
manner  was  in  reality  an  attack  upon  them  all,  and 
muft  ultimately  end  in  the  ruin  of  them  all.  j^j 

The  provinces  of  New  York  and  Pennfylvania,  how-  The  Ame. 
ever,   were  lefs  fanguine   than  the  reft,   being  fo  clofe-  ''taos  firm- 
ly connefted   in   the    way  of  trade  with  Great  Britain,'^""'!*'' 
that  the  giving  it  up  entirely  appeared  a  matter  o*^  ''le  oppofition 
moil  ferious  magnitude,  and  not  to  be  thought   of  but  to  Britain, 
after  every  other  method  had  failed.     The  intelligence 
of    the    remaining    bills   refpefting   Bofton,    however, 
fpread  a  frelh  alarm  throughout  the  continent,  and  fix- 
ed thofe    who   had    fcemed   to   be  the   moft   wavering. 
Thf  propofal  of  giving  up  all   commercial   intercoutle 
with  Britain  was  again  propofed ;  contributions  for  the 
inhabitants  of    Bofton    were   raifed   in   every  quarter  ; 
and  they  every  day  received  addreffts  commending  them 
for  the  heroic  courage  with  which  they  fuftained  their 
calamity.  r 

The  Boftonians  on  their  part  were  not   wanting  in 

their  endeavours  to  promote   the   general   caufe.      An 

agreement  was  framed,  which,  in  imitation  of  former 
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times,  they  called  a  Solemn  League  and  Covenant. 
By  this  the  fubfcribers  moft  religioully  bound  them- 
felves  to  break,  off  all  communication  with  Britain  af- 
ter the  expiration  of  the  month  of  Auguli  enluing, 
until  the  obnoxious  afls  were  repealed  ;  at  the  fame 
time  they  engaged  neither  to  purchafe  nor  ufe  any 
goods  imported  after  that  time,  and  to  Venounce  all 
connexion  with  thofe  who  did,  or  who  refufed  to  fub- 
fcribe  to  this  covenant ;  threatening  to  publiih  the 
names  of  the  refractory,  which  at  this  time  was  a  pu- 
nilhment  by  no  means  to  be  dtfpifed.  Agreements  of 
a  fimilar  kind  were  almoft  inftananeoufly  entered  into 
throughout  all  America.  General  Gage  indeed  at- 
tempted to  counteraft  the  covenant  by  a  proclamation, 
wherein  it  was  declared  an  illegal  and  traiterous  combi- 
nation, threatening  with  the  pains  of  law  fuch  as  fub- 
fcribed  or  countenanced  it.  But  matters  were  too  far 
gone  for  his  proclamations  to  have  any  effedl.  The 
Americans  retorted  the  charge  of  illegality  on  his  own 
proclamation,  and  infilled  that  the  law  allowed  fubjeCls 
to  meet  in  order  to  confider  of  their  grievances,  and 
affociate  for  relief  from  oppreflion. 

Preparations  were  now  made  for  holding  the  gene- 
neral  congrefs  fo  often  propofed.  Philadelphia,  as  be- 
ing the  moft  central  and  confiderable  town,  was  pitch- 
ed upon  for  the  place  of  its  meeting.  The  delegates 
of  whom  it  was  to  be  compofed  were  chofen  by  the 
reprefentatives  of  each  province,  and  were  in  number 
from  two  to  feven  for  each  colony,  though  no  province 
had  more  than  one  vote.  The  firft  congrefs  which 
met  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  beginning  of  September 
1774,  confirted  of  51  delegates.  The  novelty  and  im- 
portance of  the  meeting  excited  an  univerfal  attention  j 
and  their  tranfaflions  were  fuch  as  could  not  but  tend 
to  render  them  refpeflable. 

The  firft  aft  of  congrefs  w.is  an  approbation  of  the 
condudl  of  Maffachufets  Bay,  and  an  exhortation  to 
continue  in  the  fime  fpirit  with  which  they  had  begun. 
Supplies  for  the  fuffering  inhabitants  (whom  indeed 
the  operation  of  the  port  bill  had  reduced  to  great 
dillrefs)  were  ftrongly  recommended  ;  and  it  was  de- 
clared, that  in  cafe  of  attempts  to  enforce  the  obnoxi- 
ous a£ls  by  arms,  all  America  fhould  join  to  aflift  the 
town  of  Bofton  ;  and  ftiould  the  inhabitants  be  obliged, 
during  the  courfe  of  hoftilities,  to  remove  farther  up 
the  country,  the  lolles  they  might  fuftain  fhould  be  re- 
paired at  the  public  expence. 

They  next  addreffed  General  Gage  by  letter  ;  in 
which,  having  flated  the  grievances  of  the  people  of 
Maffachufets  colony,  they  informed  him  of  the  fixed 
and  unalterable  determination  of  all  the  other  provinces 
to  fupport  their  brethren,  and  to  oppofe  the  Britlfli  a£)s 
of  parliament  ;  that  they  themfelves  were  appointed  to 
watch  over  the  liberties  of  America  ;  and  entreated 
him  to  defift  from  military  operations,  left  fuch  hoftili- 
ties  might  be  brought  on  as  would  fruftrate  all  hopes 
of  reconciliation  with  the  parent  ftate. 

The  next  ftep  was  to  publifli  a  declaration  of  their 
rights.  Thefe  they  fumnied  up  in  the  rights  belong- 
ing to  Eiigliflimcn  ;  and  particularly  infifted,  that  as 
their  diftance  rendered  it  impoffible  for  them  to  be  re- 
pref  iitcd  in  the  Britifti  parliament,  their  provincial 
affemblies,  with  the  governor  appointed  by  the  king, 
conftituted  the  only  Ugiflative  power  within  each  pro- 
viticc.     They  would,  however,  conlcnt  to  fuch  ads  of 


parliament  as  were  evidently  calculated  merely  for  the  Am«rifa. 
regul'.tion  of  commerce,  and  fecuring  to  the  parent ' 
ftate  the  benefits  of  the  American  trade  ;  but  would 
never  allow  that  they  could  impofe  any  tax  on  the  co- 
lonies, for  the  purpofe  of  raifing  a  revenue,  without 
ther  confent.  Thty  proceeded  to  reprobate  the  in- 
tention of  each  of  the  new  afts  of  parliament  ;  and 
infifted  on  all  the  rights  they  had  enumeiated  as  being 
unalienable,  and  uhat  none  could  deprive  them  of. 
The  Canada  aft  they  particularly  pointed  out  as  being 
extremely  inimical  to  the  colonies,  by  whofe  aftiftance 
it  had  been  conquered  ;  and  they  termed  it,  "  An  aft 
for  eftabliftiing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Cana- 
da, aboliftiing  the  equitable  fyftem  of  Englifti  laws, 
and  eftabliftiing  a  tyranny  there."  They  further  de- 
clared in  favour  of  a  non-importation  and  non-con- 
fumption  of  Britifti  goods  until  the  afts  were  repealed 
by  which  duties  were  impofed  upon  tea,  coffee,  wine, 
fugar,  and  molaffes,  imported  into  America,  as  well 
as  the  Bofton  port  aft,  and  the  three  others  paffed  in 
the  preceding  feftion  of  parliament.  The  new  regu- 
lations againft  the  importation  and  confumption  of 
Britifti  commodities  were  then  drawn  up  with  great  fo- 
lemnity  ;  and  they  concluded  with  returning  the  warm- 
eft  thanks  to  thofe  members  of  parliament  who  had 
with  fo  much  zeal,  though  without  any  fuccefs,  oppof- 
ed  the  obnoxious  afts  of  parliament. 

Their  next  proceedings  were  to  frame  a  petition  to 
the  king,  an  addrefs  to  the  Britifti  nation,  and  another 
to  the  colonies  ;  all  of  which  were  fo  much  in  the  ufual 
ftrain  of  American  language  for  fome  time  paft,  that 
it  is  needlefs  to  enter  into  any  particular  account  of 
them.  It  is  fuflicient  to  fay,  that  they  were  all  drawn 
up  in  a  mafterly  manner,  and  ought  to  have  impreffed 
the  people  of  this  country  with  a  more  favourable  idea 
of  the  Americans  than  they  could  at  that  time  be  in- 
duced to  entertain. 

All  this  time  the  difpofitions  of  the  people  had  cor- 
refponded  with  the  warmeft  wifties  of  congrefs.      The 
firft  of  June  had  been  kept  as  a  faft,  not  only  through- 
out Virginia  where   it  was  firft  propofed,  but  through 
the  whole  continent.       Contributions  for  the  diftreffes 
of  Bofton  had   been  railed  throughout   America,  and 
people  of  all  ranks  feemed  to  be  particularly  touched 
with  them.      Even  thofe  who  feemed  to  be  moft  likely 
to  derive  advantages  from  them  took  no  opportunity, 
as  had  been  already   inftanced  in  the  cafe  of  Salem.      1S7 
The  inhabitants  of  Marblehead  alfo   fliowed  a   noble '^^"""?''*T 
example  of  magnanimity  in  the  prefent  cafe.     Though?'  ^'"°*- 
fituatcd  in  the  neighbourhood    of   Bofton,    and    moft  Marble- 
likely  to  derive  benefit  from   their  diftreffes,  they  did  head  to  Bo- 
not  attempt  to  take  any   advantage,  but  generoufly  of-i*""' 
fered  the   ufe   of  their  harbour  to  the  Boftonians,  as 
well  as  their   wharfs  and   warehoulcs,   free  of  all  ex- 
pence.      In  the  mean  time  the  Britifti  forces  at  Bofton 
were  continually  increafcd   in    number,  which   greatly     igg 
augmented  the  general   jealoufy   and   difaffeftion  ;  the  Extreme 
country  were  ready  to  rife  at  a  moment's    warning  :  attachment 

and  the  experiment  was  made  by  eivine  a  falfe  alarm  f"* 

11  ■       •       1  1  1  try  people 

that  the  communication  between  the  town   and  country  (g  t),^  ^q{, 

was  to  be   cut  off,  in   order  to  reduce  the   former  bytoniaiu. 

famine  to  a    compliance  with  the  afts  of  parliament. 

On   this    intelligence    the    country  people     affcmbled 

in  great  numbers,  and  could   not  be  fatisfied   till  they 

had  fent  raeffengers  into  the  city  to  inquire  into  the 

truth 
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Americj.  truth  of  the  rtport,  Thcfe  mcflenpers  were  enjoined 
*~~v— 'to  inform  the  town's  people,  that  if  they  flioulcl  be 
fo  puiillanimous  as  to  make  a  furrciider  of  their  li- 
berties, the  province  would  not  think  itfclf  bound  by 
fuch  examples  ;  and  that  Hritaln,  by  breaking  their 
original  ch;irtcr,  had  annulled  the  contract  fubfiltiiig 
between  them,  and  left  them  to  aft  as  they  thought 
proper. 

The  people  in  every  other  refpeft  manifcfled  their 
inflexible  determin;ition  to  adhere  to  the  plan  they  had 
fo  long  followed.  The  new  counftllors  and  judges 
were  obliged  to  refign  their  offices,  in  order  to  preferve 
their  lives  and  properties  from  the  fury  of  the  multi- 
tude. In  fome  pluces  they  (hut  up  the  avenues  to  the 
court  houfes  ;  and  when  required  to  make  way  for  the 
judges,  replied,  that  they  knew  of  none  but  fuch  as 
were  appointed  by  the  ancient  ufage  and  cullomofthe 
province.  Everywhere  they  manifelled  the  moll  ar- 
dent defire  of  learning  the  art  of  war  ;  and  every  indi- 
vidual who  could  bear  arms,  was  moll  alTiduous  in  pro- 
,c„  curing  them,  and  learning  their  e.xercil'e. 
Gen.  Gage  Matters  at  lall  proceeded  to  fuch  a  height,  that 
fortifies  General  Gage  thought  proper  to  fortify  the  neck  of 
land  which  joins  the  town  of  Bollon  to  the  continent. 
This,  though  undoubtedly  a  prudent  meafure  in  his 
fituation,  was  exclaimed  againft  by  the  Americans  in 
the  moll  vehement  manner  ;  but  the  geneial,  inllead 
of  giving  ear  to  their  remonftrances,  deprived  them  ot 
and  hues  "■^^  power  of  a£ling  againd  himfelf,  by  feizing  the  pro- 
the  railita-  vincial  powder,  ammunition,  and  military  flores,  at 
ry  (lores  Cambridge  and  Charlellown.  This  excited  fuch  indig- 
nation, that  it  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  the  people 
could  be  reftrained  from  marching  to  Bofton  and  at- 
tacking the  troops.  Even  in  the  town  itfelf,  the  com- 
pany of  cadets  that  ufed  to  attend  him  difbanded  them- 
fclves,  and  returned  the  llaiidard  he  had  as  uiual  prc- 
fented  them  with  on  his  accefllon  to  the  government. 
This  was  occalioncd  by  his  having  deprived  the  cele- 
brated John  Hancock,  afterwards  prcfident  of  the  con- 
grefs,  ot  his  commiirif>n  as  colonel  of  the  cadets.  A 
fimil.ir  inllance  happened  of  a  provincial  colonel  having 
accepted  a  feat  in  the  new  council  ;  upon  which  24 
officers  of  his  regiment  refigned  their  commiffions  in 
one  day. 

In  the  mean  time  a  meeting  was  held  of  the  princi- 
to  the  '^ri-  pal  inhabitants  of  the  towns  adjacent  to  Bollon.  The 
tim  parlia-  purport  of  this  was  publicly  to  renounce  all  obedience 
ment  Hill      ;     .1,     1   .       a       r         <■  .  j  .     r 

■  f  to  the  late  acts  01  parliament,  and  to  torm  an  engage- 
ment to  indemnify  fuch  as  Ihould  be  profecuted  on  that 
account  ■,  the  members  of  the  new  council  were  declar- 
ed violators  of  the  rights  of  their  country  ;  all  ranks 
and  degrees  were  exhorted  to  learn  the  ule  of  aimsj 
and  the  receivers  of  the  pulilic  revenue  were  ordered 
not  to  deliver  it  into  the  treafurv,  but  retain  it  in  their 
own  hands  till  the  conftitution  Ihould  be  reilored,  or  a 
provincial  congrefs  difpofe  ot  it  otherwife. 

A  remonftrance  againll   the  fortifications  on  Bollon 

Neck  was  next  prepared  ;   in  which,  however,  they  llill 

pretended  their  unwillingnefs  to  proceed  to  any  hoftii= 

(-2         meafures  y  .-.fferting  only  as  ufual  their  firm  determina- 

A  general    tion  not  to  fubmit  to  the  afls  of  ptirliament  th.  y  had 

alTembly      already  fo  much  complained  of.      The    governor,  to 

d'ff  1   "d  h   f^^'^"^  tranquillity,  if  poflible,  called  a  gener.il  afTem- 

proclania-    ^^V  )  ^"'^  '^  many   of  the   council  had   refigned   tlir-ir 

tion.  feats,  that  he  was  induced  to  counteimand  its  Etting 
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by  proclamation.     This  meafure,  however,  was  deem-   America.^ 
cd  illegal  ;  the  affcmbly  met  at  SaU-m  ;  and  after  wait-  '        " 
ing  a  day   for   the   governor,  voted   themfelvts  into  a 
provincial  congrefs,  of  which  Mr  Hancock  was  chofen 
prefident.      A  committee  was  inftantly  appointed,  who 
waited  on  the  governor  with  a  remonllrancc  concerning 
the  fortifications  on  Bollon  Neck  ;   but  nothing  of  con- 
fequtnce  took  place,  both  parties  mutually  criminating 
each  other.     The  winter  was  now  coming  on,  and  the 
governor,  to  avoid  quartering  the  foldiers  upon  the  in-       175 
habitants,  propofed  to  ertfl  barracks  for  them  j  but  the  Cen.  Gagr 
feltil  men  of  Bollon  compelled  the  workmen  to  defift. """" 7^'' 
Carpenters  were  lent  for  to  New  York,  but  llicy  were'^if,^,  ;„ 
refuled  j  and   it   was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  that  he  accommo*. 
could  procure  winter  lodgings  for  his  troops.    Nor  was'liffg  hit 
the  difficulty  lefs  in   procuring  clothes;    as  the  incr-^°°P*' 
chants  of  New  York  told  him,  that  "  they  would  ne- 
ver lupply  any  article    for   the  benefit  of  men   fent  as 
enemies  to  their  country."  '74 

This    difpofition,    known    to     be    alraoft    univerfal^*"  •'^°'*-' 
throughout  the  continent,  waa  in  the  highcft  'i'^g^'^^  taike  pr^ 
fatisfadlory  to  congrefs.      Every  one  law  that  the  en-  parations 
fuing   fpring  was   to  be  the  feafon  of  commencing  ho- for  war. 
flilities,  and  the   mod  indefatigable  diligence  was  ufed 
by  the  colonies  to  be  well  provided  againft  fuch  a  for- 
mid.rble  enemy.     A  lift  of  all  the  fenciblc  men  in  each 
colony  was  made  out,  and  efj)ecially  of  thofe  who  had 
fcrved  in  the  (brmer  war  ;  of  whom  they  had  the  fatif- 
faftion  to  find    that  two-thirds  were  ftill  alive   and  fit 
to  bear  arms.     Magazines  of  arms  were  colle£led,  and 
money  was  provided  for  the  payment  of  troops.     The 
governors  in  vain  attempted  to  put  a  Hop  to  thefe  pro- 
ceedings  by   proclamations  ;  the  fatal  period  was  now 
arrived  ;  and  the  more  the  fervants  of  government  at- 
tempted to  reprefs  the  fpirit  of  the  Americans,    the 
more  violent  it  appeared.  175 

In  the  mean  time  the  inhabitants  of  Bofton  were  re-Diftrcft  ol' 
duced  to  great  dillrefs.  The  Britiffi  troops,  now  di-'^'^^^^^^*'"'- 
flinguilhed  by  the  name  of  the  enemy,  were  ablolutely  ^^({^^ 
in  poffeffion  of  it  ;  the  inhabitants  were  kept  as  prifon- 
ers,  and  might  be  made  accountable  for  the  conduftof 
the  wliole  colonies  ;  and  various  meafures  were  con- 
trived to  relieve  the  latter  from  (uch  a  difagreeable 
fituation.  Sometimes  it  was  thought  expedient  to 
remove  the  inhabitants  altogether;  but  thisfWas  im- 
pradlicable  without  the  governor's  confent.  It  was 
then  propofed  to  fet  fire  to  the  town  at  once,  after  va- 
luing the  houfes  and  indemnifying  the  proprietors; 
but  this  being  found  equally  imprafticable,  it  was  re- 
folved  to  uait  fome  other  opportunity,  as  the  gariifon 
was  not  very  numerous,  and,  not  being  fupplied  with 
necelfaries  by  the  inhabitants,  might  loon  be  obliged 
to  leave  the  place.  The  friends  of  Brititfi  government 
indeed  attempted  to  do  fomething  in  oppofition  to  the 
generil  voice  of  the  people  ;  but  after  a  lew  ineffeclual 
meetings  and  re.olutions  they  were  utterly  filenced,  and 
obliged  to  yield  to  tl.e  fuperior  number  of  their  adver- 
faries.  17''" 

Matters  had  now  proce  Jed  fo  far  that  every  idea  of  ^''''*''!7 
reconciliation  or  friendftiip  with  Britain  was  loft.    The^j  ^    ,[,e' 
Americans,  therefjre,  without  ceremony,  began  to  feize  Americans, 
on   the  military   ftores   and   ammunition   belonging  to 
government.       This  firft  commenced  at  Newport    in 
Rhode  Ifland,  where    the    inhabitants  carried   off   40 
pieces  of  cannon  appointed  for  the  protedion  of  the 
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place  ;  and  on  being  afked  the  reafon  of  this  proceed- 
ing, they  replied,  that  the  people  had  leized  them  left 
they  (hould  be  made  ufe  of  againft  thtmfelves.  After 
this  the  aiTcmbly  met,  and  refolved  that  ammunition 
and  watlike  ftores  (hould  be  purchafed  with  the  public 
money. 

New  Hampfliire  followed  the  example  of  Rhode 
Ifland,  and  feized  a  fraall  fort  for  the  fake  of  the  pow- 
der and  military  ftores  it  contained.  In  Pinntylvania, 
however,  a  convention  nas  held,  which  exprtifed  an 
earnert  defire  of  reconciliation  with  the  mother  coun- 
try ;  though,  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  ftrongeft  manner 
declaring,  that  they  were  relolved  to  take  up  arms  in 
defence  of  their  juft  rights,  and  defend  to  the  laft  their 
oppofition  to  the  late  afts  of  parliament ;  and  the 
people  were  exhorted  to  apply  themfelvcs  with  the 
greateft  afTiduity  to  the  profecution  of  fuch  manufac- 
tures as  were  neceffary  for  their  defence  and  fubfifteiice, 
fuch  as  fait,  faltpetre,  gunpowder,  fteel,  S<c.  Tiiis 
was  the  univerfal  voice  of  the  colonies,  New  York  only 
excepted.  The  affembly  of  that  province,  as  yet  ig- 
norant of  the  fate  of  their  laft  remonftrance,  refufed  to 
concur  with  the  other  colonies  in  their  determination 
to  throw  off  the  Britifti  yoke  :  their  attachment,  how- 
ever, was  very  faint,  and  by  the  event  it  appeared  that 
a  perfeverance  in  the  meafures  which  the  minilfry  had 
adopted  was  fufficient  to  unite  them  to  the  reft. 

As  the  difturbances  had  originated  in  the  province 
of  MalTachulets  Biv,  and  there  continued  all  along 
with  the  greateft  violence,  fo  this  was  the  province 
where  the  firft  hoftilities  were  formally  commenced. 
In  the  beginning  of  February  the  provincial  congrefs 
met  at  Cambridge  ;  and  as  no  friends  to  Britain  could 
now  find  admittance  to  that  alTerably,  the  only  confi- 
deration  was  how  to  make  proper  preparations  for  war. 
Expertnefs  in  military  dllcipline  was  recommended  in 
the  ftrongeft  manner,  and  feveral  military  inftitutions 
enacted  ;  among  which  that  of  the  minute  men  was 
one  of  the  moft  rem.>rkable.  Thefe  were  chofen  from 
the  moft  aftive  and  expert  among  the  militia;  and  their 
bufinefs  was  to  keep  themfelves  in  conftant  readinefs 
at  the  call  of  their  officers  ;  from  h  hich  perpetual  vigi- 
lance  they  derived  their  title. — It^yas  now  eafily  ften 
that  a  flight  occafion  would  bring  on  hoftilities,  which 
could  net  but  be  attended  with  the  moll  violent  and 
certain  deftruftion  to  the  vanquiftied  party  :  for  both 
were  fo  much  exalperated  by  a  long  courfe  of  reproaches 
and  literary  warfare,  that  they  feemed.to  be  filled  with 
the  utmoft  inveteracy  againft  each  other. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  General  Gage  having  been 
informed  that  a  num!)er  of  field-pieces  had  been  brought 
to  Salem,  defpntched  a  party  to  feize  them.  Their 
road  was  ohftrufled  by  a  river,  over  which  was  a  draw- 
bridge. This  the  peO|5le  had  pulled  up,  and  refufed 
to  let  down  :  upon  which  the  foldiets  feized  a  boat 
to  fer-y  them  over  ;  but  the  people  cut  out  her  bottom. 
Hoftilities  would  imme'*i?tely  h^9e  commenced,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  intcrpofition  of  a  cleigyman.  who  re- 
prefen(i.*d  >o  tht-  m  tiiry  •.n«thc  one  hand,  the  folly  of 
oppofing  fuch  numbers ;  and  to  the  people  on  the  other 
that  as  the  day  ^>  i^  tar  (rent  the  military  could  not  exe- 
cute tlieir  dtfign,  fo  that  they  might  without  any  fear 
leave  tliom  th<  quiet  poflefTion  of  the  drawbridge. 
Tnis  was  complied  with  ;  and  the.loldiers,  after  having 


remained  for  fome  time  at  the  bridge,  returned   with-  America, 
out  executing  'heir  orders.  - 

The  next  attempt,  however,  was  attended  with  more.,  '^  ^ 
lerious  conltquences.  Ueneral  Oage,  having  been  in-at  Le^^.g^ 
formed  that  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition  and  mili-ton. 
tary  ftores  had  been  collefted  at  Concord,  about  20 
miles  from  Bofton,  and  where  the  provincial  congrefs 
was  fr.ting,  fcnt  a  detachment,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Smith  and  Major  Pitcairn,  to  deftroy  the  ftores, 
and,  as  was  reported,  to  feize  Meffrs  Hancock  and 
Adams,  tlie  leading  men  of  the  congrefs.  They  fet 
out  before  daybreak,  on  the  19th  of  April,  marching 
with  the  utmolt  filence,  and  iecuring  every  one  they 
met  on  the  road,  that  they  might  not  be  difcovered. 
But  notwithftanding  all  their  care,  the  continual  ring- 
ing of  bells  and  firing  of  guns  as  they  went  along,  loon 
gave  them  notice  that  the  country  was  alarmed.  About 
five  in  the  morning  they  had  reached  Lexington, 
15  miles  from  Bofton,  where  the  militia  of  the  place 
were  cxercifing.  An  officer  called  out  to  them  to  dif- 
perle  ;  but  fome  (hots,  it  is  faid,  being  at  that  moment 
fired  from  a  houle  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  military 
made  a  difcharge,  which  killed  and  wounded  feveral 
of  the  militia.  The  detachment  then  proceeded  to 
Concord,  where,  having  deftroyed  the  ftures,  they  were 
encountered  by  the  Americans  ;  and  a  IcutHe  enfued, 
in  wliich  leveral  fell  on  both  lides.  The  purpofe  0/ 
their  expedition  being  thus  accomplifhed,  it  was  need- 
fary  for  the  king's  troops  to  retreat,  which  ihev  did 
through  a  continual  fire  kept  up  upon  them  from  Concord 
to  Lexington.  Here  their  ammunition  was  totally  ex- 
pended ;  and  they  would  have  been  unavoidably  cut  off, 
had  not  a  confiderable  reinforcement  commanded  by 
Lord  Percy  luckily  met  them.  The  Americans,  how- 
ever, continued  their  attack  with  great  fury  ;  and  the 
Britifh  would  flill  have  been  in  the  utmoft  danger,  had 
it  not  been  for  two  field  pieces  which  Lord  Percy  had 
brought  with  him.  By  thefe  the  inipetucfity  of  the 
Americans  was  checked,  and  the  Britilli  made  good 
their  retreat  to  Bofton  «ith  the  lo(s  of  250  killed  and 
wounded  :  that  of  the  Americans  was  about  60.  j,„ 

By  this  engagement  the  fpirits  of  the  Americans  A  great 
were  fo  raifcd,  that  they  meditated  nothing  lefs  than  army  aH. 
the  total   expulfion  of  the  Eritifli  troops  from   Bofton.  ^■"''''''''^^" 

n  army  or  20,000  men  was  allemoled,  who  formed 
a  line  of  encampment  from  Roxbury  to  IMyftic,  through 
a  fpace  of  about  30  miles;  and  here  they  were  foon  after 
joined  by  a  large  body  of  Connedlicut  troops,  under 
General  Putnam,  an  old  oflicer  of  great  bravery  and 
experience.  By  this  formidable  force  was  the  town  of 
Bolloii  now  kept  blocked  up.  General  Gage,  how- 
ever, had  fo  ftrongly  fortified  it,  that  the  enemy, 
powerful  as  they  were,  durft  not  make  an  attack  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  force  was  by  far  too  in- 
fignificant  to  meet  fuch  an  enemy  in  the  field.  But 
towards  the  end  of  May,  a  confiderable  reinforcement 
having  arrived,  with  Generals  Howe,  Burgoyne,  and 
Clinton,  he  was  foon  enabled  to  attempt  fomething  of 
coniktpicnce ;  and  this  the  foafts  of  the  provincials, 
that  they  were  befieging  thofe  who  had  been  fent  to 
fub(!ue  them,  fcemed  to  render  neceffary.  Some  (kir- 
milhes  in  the  mean  time  happened  in  the  iflands  lying 
off  Bofton  harbour,  in  which  the  Americans  had  the 
advantage,  and   burnt  an  aimed   fchoonw,  which  her 
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people  h.id  been  obliged  to  abandon  after  flie  was 
left  ;(aronnd  by  tlie  tide.  Nothing;  decifive,  however, 
took  place  till  tlie  lyiii  of  fune.  In  the  iieijjliboiir- 
hood  of  Cliatleftoivn,  a  pl'ice  on  the  northern  (hore  of 
the  peo''iJiili  on  wKich  Hollon  ft;iiidt,  is  a  hi^h  (ground 
called  Bunhr^i  Hill,  iv!iii:h  overlooks  and  rornmniHs 
the  whole  town  of  Builon.  In  the  iii^ht  of  the  i6th 
the  provincials  took  pod"  (Hon  of  this  place  :  and  work- 
«d  with  Inch  iiidct.itii^ablc  diligence,  that,  to  the  ado- 
nifbment  of  their  enemies,  thty  had  before  daylight 
almolf  completed  a  redoubt,  with  a  Hrong  intreiich- 
ment  reaching  h;<lf  a  mile  callward,  as  far  as  tiic  river 
Mylbc.  After  this  llity  were  oblif;ed  to  fuUain  a 
heavy  and  inccflant  fire  from  the  (hips  and  Hoatinf;  bat- 
teries with  which  Charlcllown  Neck  was  lurrounded, 
as  well  as  the  cannon  that  could  reach  the  place  from 
Bofton  ;  in  fpite  of  which,  however,  they  continued 
their  work  and  finillied  it  before  mid-day.  A  confi- 
derable  body  of  foot  was  then  landed  at  the  foot  of 
Bunker's  Hill,  under  the  command  of  Generals  Howe 
and  Pigot  ;  the  former  being  appointed  to  attack  the 
lines,  and  the  latter  the  redoubt.  The  Americans, 
however,  having  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  as  well 
as  of  their  iritrenchmciits,  poured  down  (uch  inceffant 
volleys  as  threatened  the  whole  body  with  deftruflion; 
and  General  Howe  was  for  a  little  time  left  almoft 
alone,  all  his  oflicers  being  killed  or  wounded.  The 
provincials  in  the  mean  time  had  taken  poflcfTion  of 
Charleftown,  fo  that  General  Pigot  was  obliged  to 
contend  with  them  in  that  place  as  well  as  in  the  re- 
doubt. The  confequence  was,  that  he  was  over- 
matched ;  his  troops  were  thrown  into  diforder  ;  and 
be  would  in  all  probability  have  been  defeated,  had 
not  General  Clinton  advanced  to  his  relief:  upon  which 
the  attack  was  renewed  with  fuch  furv,  that  the  pro- 
vincials were  driven  beyond  the  neck  that  leads  to 
Ch.irltftoun.  In  the  hcnt  of  the  engagement  the 
Kritilh  troops  were  obliged  to  fet  fire  to  the  town  of 
Charleftown,  which  quickly  obliged  the  provincials  to 
yield  after  they  ivere  deprived  of  that  fheiter.  The  lofs 
on  the  Britllb  fide  amo\inted  to  about  looo,  among 
whom  were  19  ofhcers  killed  and  70  wounded  ;  that 
of  the  Americans  did  not  exce^-d  500. 

The  Britiih  troops  claimed  the  viflory  in  this  en- 
gagement with  judice,  though  it  mult  be  allowed  that 
it  was  dearly  bought  ;  and  the  Americans  boalfed  that 
the  real  advantages  were  on  their  fide,  as  thev  had  fo 
much  weakened  the  enemy,  that  they  durfl  not  after- 
wards venture  out  of  their  intrenrhments.  From  the 
many  advantages,  however,  which  the  Americans  pof- 
feflcd,  it  is  evident  that  the  greateft  difplny  of  valour 
was  on  the  fide  of  their  enemies.  The  former  ivere 
ftrongly  intrenched,  and  raoft  of  their  fortifications 
cannon  proof;  their  foldiers  were  all  chofen,  and  ex- 
cellent markfmen,  to  whom  mulkets  ready  loaded  were 
handed  as  faft  as  they  were  difcharged  ;  and  when  one 
party  was  wearied,  another  came  to  their  afTiftance,  as 
was  perceived  by  the  fpeflators  on  the  tops  of  the 
houfes  at  Bofton.  Gonfidering,  however,  that  this 
was  the  firft  time  the  provincials  had  been  in  aflual 
fervice,  it  mull  be  owned  that  they  behaved  with 
great  fpirit,  and  by  no  means  merited  the  appellation 
oi  ccwards,  with  which  they  were  fo  often  branded  in 
Britain. 

In  other  places  the  fame  determined  fpirit  of  refift- 


nnce  appeared  on  the  port  of  the  Amrricani.     Lord    Amenefc 
North's  concili:ifory   f'-heme  was    utteilv   rejeSe  ■*   i.v  '" 
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the  aflemblies  of  Pcimlylvniiia  and  Neiv  Jerltv,  and  af-The  \ 
trrivanls  in   every  other  colony.      The  commenrem*  nf 
of  hoftilities  at    Lexington  determined   the  colony  of'.oni      ore 
New  York,  which  hail  hitherto  continued  to  waver,  to*"''  ""'.''' 
unite  with  the  reft  ;  and  ai  the  fitu..ti..n  of  NVw  Yoik''""/''''"''' 
rtnJers  it  unahle   to  ri  fill   an   attark   from   the  (ea.  Itpolition. 
wa<  rtfolvcd,  before  the  arrival  of  a  Britiih  Meet,  10  fe- 
cine  the  military  (lores,  frnd  off  the  wom'-n   and   chil- 
dren,  and  to  i'ct  fire  to  the  city  if  it  was  Dill  found  in- 
capable of  defence.     The  ex|)ortation  of  prnvifions  wa* 
everywhere  prohibited,   particularly  to  the  Jiritilh  fifli- 
ery  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  or  to  fnch  colonicit 
of  America   as  fliould   adhere   to  the   Bri'ifh   intertft. 
Congtcls   rcfolved  oti    the  eflablifhmer.t    of    an  arrnv, 
and  of  a  large   paper  currency  in  order  to  fupport  it. 
In  the  inland  northern  colonies,   Colonelt  Earton  and 
Ethan  Allen,  without  receiving  any  orders   from  con- 
grcfs,  or  communicating  their  defign  to  anybody,  with       jgj 
a  party  of  only  250  men,  lurprifed   the  forts  of  Crow n  Trown 
Point,  Ticonderago,  ami  tlie  reft  that  form  a  commu-. ''"'"' ^"i* 

nication  betwixt  the  colonies  and  Canada.    On  this  oc-  '^"^°"''f- 

r  r  r  11    •  1    •    1        .      ■.      raijo  taken 

calion  200  pieces  or  cannon  fell  into  their  hands,   bc-i,y  ,he  .\. 

fides   mortars  and   a  large  quantity  of  military  (lores, incticanj. 

togetlier  with  two  armed  veflels,  and  materials  for  the 

conftruflion  of  others. 

After  th-  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  the  provincials 
erefted  fortifications  on  the  heights  which  commanfled 
Charlcftown,  and  (trengthened  the  reft  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner that  there  was  no  hope  of  driving  them  from 
thence  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  their  aftivity  and  bold- 
ncfs  allonithed  the  Britifti  officers,  who  had  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  entertain  too  mean  an  opinion  of  their 
courage.  ,5^ 

The  troops,  thus   fhut  up  in   Bofton,  were   foon   re-Troop-,  in 
duced  to  dirtrefs.      Their   necefTitics  obliged   them    to ''"''''" ''^ 
attempt  the  carrying  oft'  the  American  cattle   on   the*^'*^ 
iilands  before    Bofton,  which    produced   frequent   (kir- 
milhes  ;   but  the  pu-ovincials,  better  acquainted  with  the 
nnvigation  of  thtfe   ftiores  landed   on   the   itlands,  de- 
ftroyed  or  carried  off  whatever  was  of  any  ule,  burned 
the   lighthoufe  at  the  entrance  of  the    harbour,    and 
took  prilbners  the  xvorkmcn  fent  to   repair  it.   as  well 
as  a  party  of  marines  who  guarded   them.      Thus   the 
garrifon  were    reduced   to  the  neceffitv  of  fending  out 
armed  vcffels  to  make  prizes  indifcriminatelv  of  all  that 
came  in  their  way,   and  of  landing  in  different  places 
to  plunder  for  fubfiltence  as  well  as  thev  could.  ,g. 

The  congrefs  in  tlie  mean  time  continued  to  aft  with  .-^rticlesof - 

all   the   vigour  uhich    its   conllituents   had    expc£lcd.""'.°" '«^- 

Articles    of    confederation   and   perpetual  union   were'",'""''* 
J  jTi  1  J.  Ill        colonies, 

drawn  up  and  lolemnly  agreed   upon  ;  bv   which  they 

bound  themfclves  aifU  their  pofttiity  for  ever.      Thefe 

were  in  fubftance  as  follow  : 

1.  Each  colony  ivas  to  be  independent  within  itfelf, 
and  to  retain  an  ablolute  fovereignty  in  all  domcftic 
affairs. 

2.  Delegates  to  he  annually  elefted  to  meet  in  con- 
grefs,  at  Inch  time  and  place  as  (liould  be  enarted  in 
the  preceding  congrefs. 

3.  This  alT-mbly  fliould  have  the  power  of  defer- 
mining  war  or  peace,  making  alliances  ;  and  in  ftiort 
all  that  power  which  fovereigns  of  Hates  ufually  claim 
as  their  own. 

.  4-.Th» 
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4.  The  expcnces  of  war  to  be  paid  out  of  the  com- 
mon treafury,  and  raifed  by  a  poll  tax  on  males  be- 
tween 16  and  60:  the  proportions  to  be  determined  by 
the  laws  of  the  colony. 

5.  An  executive  council  to  be  appointed  to  aft  in 
place  of  the  congrefs  during  its  recefs. 

6.  No  colony  to  make  war  with  the  Indians  without 
confent  of  congrefs. 

7.  The  boundaries  of  all  the  Indian  lands  to  be  fe- 
cured  and  afcertained  to  them  ;  and  no  purchafes  of 
lands  were  to  be  made  by  individuals,  or  even  by  a  co- 
lony, without  confent  of  congrefs. 

S.  Agents  appointed  by  congrefs  (hould  refide 
among  the  Indians,  to  prevent  frauds  in  trading  with 
them,  and  to  relieve  at  the  public  expence,  their 
wants  and  diftrefles. 

9.  This  confederation  to  laft  until  there  fliould  be  a 
reconciliation  with  Britain;  or,  if  that  event  fhould  not 
take  place,  it  was  to  be  perpetual. 

After  the  aflion  of  Bunker's  Hill,  however,  when 
the  power  of  Great  Britain  appeared  lefs  formidable  in 
the  eyes  of  America  than  before,  congrefs  proceeded 
formally  to  juftify  their  proceedings  in  a  declaration 
drawn  up  in  terms  more  cKpreHive,  and  well  calculated 
to  excite  attention. 

"  Were  it  polTible  (faid  they)  for  men  who  exer- 
cife  their  reafon,  to  believe  that  the  divine  Author  of 
our  exiftence  intended  a  part  of  the  human  race  to  hold 
an  abfolute  property  in  and  unbounded  power  over 
others,  marked  out  by  His  infinite  goodnefs  and  wif- 
dom  as  the  objefts  of  a  regal  domination,  never  right- 
fully refiftible,  however  fevere  and  opprefllve;  the  in- 
habitants of  thefe  colonies  might  at  leaft  require  from 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  fome  evidence  that  this 
dre.idful  authority  over  them  had  been  granted  to  that 
body:  but  a  reverence  for  our  Great  Creator,  princi- 
ples of  humanity,  and  the  didates  of  common  fenfe, 
muft  convince  all  thofe  who  refleft  upon  the  fubjeft, 
that  government  was  inftituted  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  mankind,  and  ought  to  be  adminiftered  for  the  at- 
tainment of  that  end. 

"  The  legiflature  of  Great  Britain,  however,  fti- 
mulated  by  an  inordinate  paffion  for  power,  not  only 
unjuftifiable,  but  which  they  know  to  be  peculiarly  re- 
probated by  the  very  conftitution  of  that  kingdom  ; 
and  defpairing  of  fuccefs  in  any  mode  of  conttft  where 
regard  fliould  be  had  to  law,  truth,  or  right  ;  have  at 
length,  deferting  thefe,  attempted  to  effed  their  cruel 
and  impolitic  purpofe,  of  enflaving  thefe  colonies,  by 
violence,  and  have  thereby  rendered  it  neceifary  tor  us 
toclofe  with  their  laft  appeal  from  reafon  to  arms. 
Yet,  however  blinded  that  aflembly  m?y  be,  by  their 
intemperate  rage  for  unlimited  domination,  fo  to  flight 
juftice  in  the  opinion  of  mankind,- we  efteem  ourfelves 
bound  by  obligations  to  the  reft  of  the  world  to  make 
known  the  judice  of  our  caiiie." 

After  taking  notice  of  the  manner  in  which  their  an- 
ceflors  left  Biituin,  the  hwppinefs  attending  the  mutual 
ffiendly  commerce  betwixt  that  country  and  her  colo- 
nies, and  the  r/.  markable  fuccefs  of  the  late  war,  they 
proceed  as  follows :  "  The  new  miniftry  finding  the 
brave  foes  of  Britain,  though  frequently  defeated,  yet 
ftill  contending,  took  up  the  unfortunate  idea  of  grant- 
ing them  a  halty  peace,  and  of  then  fubduing  her  faith- 
ful friends. 


"  Thefe  devoted  colonies  were  judged  to  be  in  fuch  An 
a  ftate  as  to  prefent  viftories  without  bloodflied,  and  ^~" 
all  the  eafy  emoluments  of  ftatutable  plunder.  The 
uninterrupted  tenour  of  their  peaceable  and  refpeftful 
behaviour  from  the  beginning  of  their  colonization  j 
their  dutiful,  zealous,  and  ufeful  fervices  during  the 
war,  though  lo  recently  and  amply  acknowledged  irt 
the  mod  honourable  manner  by  his  majefly,  by  the 
late  king,  and  by  parliament,  could  not  fave  them  from 
the  intended  innovations.  Parliament  was  influenced 
to  adopt  the  pernicious  projeft  ;  and  afluming  a  new 
power  over  them,  has  in  the  courfe  of  eleven  years  gi- 
ven fuch  decifive  fpecimens  of  the  fpirit  and  confequen- 
ces  attending  this  power,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the 
efFefls  of  acquiefcence  under  it. 

"  They  have  undertaken  to  give  and  grant  our  mo- 
ney without  our  confent,  though  we  have  ever  exer- 
cifed  an  exciufive  right  to  difpofe  of  our  own  proper- 
ty. Statutes  have  been  pafled  for  extending  the  jurif- 
diftion  of  the  courts  of  admiralty,  and  vice-admiralty, 
beyond  their  ancient  limits  ;  for  depriving  us  of  the  ' 
accuftomed  and  ineftimable  right  of  trial  by  jury,  in 
cafes  affefting  both  life  and  property  ;  for  fufpending 
the  legiflature  of  one  of  our  colonies  ;  for  interdifling 
all  commerce  to  the  capital  of  another  ;  and  for  alter- 
ing fundamentally  the  form  of  government  eftablifhed 
by  charter,  and  fecured  by  afts  of  its  own  legiflature  ; 
and  folemnly  confirmed  by  the  crown  ;  for  exempting 
the  murderers  of  colonifls  from  legal  trial,  and  in  ef- 
feift  from  punifliment  ;  for  eiefting  in  a  neighbouring 
province,  acquired  by  the  joint  arms  of  Great  Britain 
and  America,  a  defpotifm  dangerous  to  our  very  exift. 
ence  ;  and  for  quartering  foldiers  upon  the  colonifls  in 
time  of  a  profound  peace.  It  has  alfo  been  refolved 
in  parliament,  that  colonifls  charged  with  committing 
certain  offences,  fliall  be  tranfported  to  England  to  be 
tried. 

"  But  why  fliould  we  enumerate  our  injuries  in  de- 
tail' By  one  ftatute  it  was  declared,  that  parliament 
can  of  right  make  laws  to  bind  us  in  all  cafes  whatever. 
What  is  to  defend  us  againft  (o  enormous,  fo  unlimited 
a  power?  Not  a  fingle  perlon  who  alTumes  it  is  cholen 
by  us,  or  is  fubjeft  to  our  controul  or  influence  ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  all  of  them  exempt  from  the 
operation  of  fuch  laws  ;  and  an  American  revenue,  if 
not  diverted  from  the  oflenfible  purpoles  from  which 
it  is  raifed,  would  aflually  lighten  their  own  burdens 
in  proportion  as  it  increafes  ours. 

"  We  faw  the  miTery  to  which  fuch  defpotifm  would 
reduce  us.  We  for  ten  years  inceflfantly  and  ineff'cftu- 
ally  bcfieged  the  throne  as  fupplicants ;  we  reafoned, 
we  remonllrated  A'ith  parliament  in  the  moft  mild  and 
decent  language  :  but  adminiflration,  lenfible  that  we 
(hould  regard  thefe  mealures  as  freemen  ought  to  do, 
fent  over  fleets  and  armies  to  enforce  them. 

"  We  have  purfued  every  temperate,  every  refpeft- 
ful  meafure  ;  we  have  even  proceeded  to  break  ofi"  all 
commercial  intcrcourle  with  our  fellow-fubjefts  as  our 
laft  peaceable  admonition,  that  our  attachment  to  no 
nation  on  earth  would  fupplant  our  attacljment  to  li- 
berty:  this  we  flattered  ourfelves  was  the  ultimate  flep 
of  the  controverfy  ;  but  fubltqucnt  events  have  fliown 
how  vain  was  this  hope  of  finding  moderation  in  our 
enemies ! 

"  The  Lords  and  Commons,  in  their  addrcfs  in  the 
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America,  montli  of  Fciinury,  faii),  that  a  rebellion  at  that  time     elfe  indeed,  they  found  themfclves  nnirtakon.     The  Ca-    America, 
»   ■      aftuiilly  cxillcd  in  the  province  of  Maflacliufcts   Bay,      nadians  having  been  fuljjcfl   to  Britain   for  a  period  of         ' 


and  that  thofc  concerned  in  it  iiad  been  countenanced 
and  encouraged  by  unl^iivful  combinations  and  engage- 
ments entered  into  by  his  majtlly's  lubjcfls  in  feveral 
of  the  colonies  ;  and  therefore  they  belouglit  his.  ma- 
jelty  that  he  wouUI  take  the  mod  efft(5^ual  mcafures  to 
enforce  due  obedience  to  the  laws  and  authority  of  the 
fuprcme  legiilature.  Soon  after  the  commercial  inter- 
courfe  of  ivliolc  colonies  with  foreign  countries  was  cut 
off  by  an  a(\  of  pirliament  ;  by  another,  feveral  of  them 
were  entirely  prohibited  from  the  filheries  in  the  feas 
near  their  coafts,  on  which  they  always  depended  for 
their  fubfillence  ;  and  large  reinforcements  of  (flips  and 
troops  were  immediately  lent  over  to  General  Gage. 

"  Fiuitlefs  were  all  the  Snlreaties,  arguments,  and 
eloquence  of  an  illuHrious  band  of  the  molt  diliinguifli- 
ed  peers  and  commoners,  who  nobly  and  llrenuouily 
aflffrted  the  judice  ot  our  cauf:^,  to  (lay,  or  even  to  mi- 
tigate, the  heedlefs  fury  with  which  thele  accumulated 


15  years,  and  being  thus  rendered  fenfible  ot  the  lupc- 
rior  advantages  of  Britilfi  government,  received  the  bill 
itielf  with  evident  marks  of  difapprobalion ',  nay,  re- 
probated it  as  tyrannical  and  opprtlTive.  A  fchenne 
had  heen  formed  for  G<-neral  Carleton,  governor  of  the 
province,  to  railc  an  army  of  Canadians  wherewith  to 
b£{  againd  the  Americans  ;  and  fo  fanguine  were  tho 
hopes  of  adminillration  in  this  refpcff,  that  they  had 
fcnt  20,000  (land  of  arms,  and  a  grc:it  quantity  of  mi- 
litary dorcs,  to  Quebec  for  the  purpofr.  But  the 
people,  though  they  did  not  join  the  Americans,  yet 
were  found  immoveable  in  their  purpofe  to  Hand  neu- 
ter. Application  was  made  to  the  bilhop  ;  but  he  de- 
clined to  interpofc  his  inHuence,  as  cotitrary  to  the 
rules  of  the  Popilh  clergy  :  (o  that  the  utmoft  effort* 
of  government  in  this  province  were  found  to  anfwer 
little  or  no  purpole.  187 

The  Britilh  adminidration  next  tried   to  engage  the  Miniftry 
outrages   were  hurried   on.      Equally  fruitlels  was  the      Indians  in  their  caufe.      But   thouph   aeents   were  dil- **'*^'"P* '" 
interference  ot  the  city  of  London,  of  Bridol,  and  ma-      perfed   among  them  with  large  prefcnts  to  the  chiefs,  ,1^  ij^ju^j^ 

they  unlverfally  replied,  that  they  did  not  undeidand 


ny  other  relpeflable  to-.vns  in  our  favou 

After  having  reproached  parliament.  General  Gage, 
and  the  Britidi  government  in  general,  they  proceed 
thus  :  "  We  are  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  choofing 
an  unconditional  fubmiffion  to  tyranny,  or  refidance  by 
force.  The  latter  is  our  choice.  We  have  counted 
the  coft  of  this  conted,  and  find  nothing  fo  dreadful 
as  volu;itary  flavery.  Honour,  jultice,  and  humanity, 
forbid  us  tamely  to  furrender  that  freedom  ivhich  we 
received  from  our  gallant  ancedors,  and  which  our  in- 
nocent poderity  have  a  right  to  receive  from  us.  Our 
raufe  is  juft  •,  our  union  is  pcrfeff  ;  our  internal  re- 
iources  are  great  ;  and,  if  nerelTary,  foreign  afTiftince  is 
undoubtedly  attainable.  We  fight  not  for  glory  or 
conqueft  ;  we  exhibit  to  mankind  the  remarkable  (pec- 
tacle  of  a  people  attacked  by  unprovoked  enemies. 
They  boad  of  their  privileges  and  civilization,  and  yet 
proffer  no  milder  conditions  than  fervitude  or  death. 
In  our  own  native  land,  in  defence  of  the  freedom  that 
is  our  birthright,  for  the  proteftion  of  our  proper- 
ty acquired  by  the  honed  indudry  ot  our  forefathers 
and  our  own,  againd  violence  aftually  offered,  we  have 
taken  up  arms  ;  we  diall  lay  them  down  when  hodili- 
ties  fliall  ceale  on  the  part  of  our  aggreffois,  and  all 
danger  of  their  being  renewed  rtiall  be  removed, — and 
not  before." 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  moft  ftriking  paffages  in  the 

declaration  of  congrefs  on    taking    up    arms    againd 

Great  Britain,  and  dated  July  6th  1777.    Without  in- 

<}uiring  whether  the  principles  on   which   it  is  founded 

are  right  or    wrong,    the    determined  Ipirit  which  it 

fliows  ought  to  have  convinced  us,  that  the  conqued  of 

America  was  an  event  fcarcely  ever  to  be  expefted.   In 

every  other  refpeft  an  equal  fpirit  was  diown  ;  and  the 

rulers  of  the   Britidi   nation   h^d   the  mortification   to 

fee  thofe  whom  they  llyled  reLds  and  traitors,  fucceed 

iSg        in  negotiations   in  which  they  themfelves  were  utterly 

'  Xjuebec  bill  foiled.      In  the  palTing  of  the  Quebec  bill,  minidry  had 

iUagree-      flattered    th(  mfelves  that  the  Canadians  would  be  fo 

thof  wh      t^i^ch   attaclied   to  them  on    account  of  redoring   the 

it  wa?  in-     French  laws,  that  they  would  very  readily  join  in  any 

tended  to      attempt  againd  the  colonids,  v\ho  had  reprobated  that 

pleafe.         \j\\{  jp  fuch  drong  teiras;  but  in  this,  as  in  everything 
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the  nature  of  the  quarrel,  nor  could  they  diliinguifh 
whether  thofe  who  dwelt  in  America  or  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  ocean  were  in  fault ;  but  they  were  furprifed 
to  fee  Englilhmen  allc  their  a(rirtance  againd  one  ano- 
ther ;  and  advilVd  them  to  be  reconciled,  and  not 
think  of  diedding  the  blood  of  their  brethren. — To 
the  reprelentations  of  congrefs  they  paid  more  re- 
fpcft.  Thefe  fet  forth,  that  the  Englilh  on  the  other 
(ide  of  the  ocesn  had  taken  up  arms  to  enflave  not  on- 
ly their  countrymen  in  America,  but  the  Indians  alfo; 
and  if  the  latter  (hould  enable  them  to  overcome  the 
colonids,  they  themfelves  would  foon  be  reduced  to  a 
date  of  llavery  alio.  By  arguments  of  this  kind  thefe 
favages  were  engaged  to  remain  neuter  ;  and  thus  the 
colonids  were  freed  from  a  mod  dangerous  enemy.  On 
this  occation  the  congrefs  thought  proper  to  hold  a 
folemn  conference  with  the  different  tribes  of  Indians. 
The  fpeech  made  by  them  on  the  occafion  is  curious, 
but  too  long  to  be  fully  inferred.'  The  following  is  a 
fpecimen  of  the  European  mode  of  addieffing  thefe 
people. 

"  Brothers,   Sachems,  and  Warriors !  jsj 

We,  the   delegates    from    the   Twelve  United  Pro- Speech  of 

vinces,  now  fitting  in  general  congrefs  at  Philadelphia,'''^'^""'" 

fend  their  talk  to  you  our  brothers.  tniflioners 

•'  trom  con- 

"  Brothers,  and  Friends  now  attend!  fhe  Ini. 

"  When  our  fathers  croffed  the  Hreat 'water,  and  ans. 
came  over  to  this  land,  the  king  of  England  gave  them 
a  talk,  affuring  them  that  they  and  their  chilJren 
diould  be  his  children  ;  and  that  if  they  would  leave 
their  native  country,  and  make  fettlements,  and  live 
here,  and  buy  and  fell,  and  trade  with  their  brethren 
beyond  the  ivater,  they  fhould  (Hll  keep  hold  of  the 
fame  covenant-chain,  and  enjoy  peace  ;  and  it  was  co- 
venanted, that  the  fields,  houfes,  goods,  and  poffef- 
fions  which  our  fathers  diould  acquire,  fhould  remain 
to  them  as  their  own,  and  be  their  children's  for  ever» 
and  at  their  fole  difpofal. 

"  Brothers  and  Friends,  open  a  kind  ear  ! 
"  We  will  now  tell  you  of  the  quarrel  betwixt  the 
G  couofellors 
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America,  counfellors  of  King  George  and  the  inTiabhants  and 
»  colonies  of  Ameiica. 

'•  Many  of  his  counfellors  have  perfuaded  him  to 
break  the  covenant-chain,  and  not  to  lend  us  any  more 
good  talks.  They  have  prevailed  upon  him  to  enter 
into  a  covenant  againll  us  ;  and  have  torn  afunder, 
and  c;iil  behind  their  backs,  the  good  old  covenant 
which  their  anceftors  and  ours  entered  into,  and  took 
ilrong  hold  of.  They  now  tell  us,  they  will  put  their 
hands  into  our  pocket  without  aflsmg,  as  though  it 
were  their  own  :  and  at  their  plcafure  they  will  take 
from  us  our  chaiters  or  written  civil  conrtitution,  which 
we  love  as  our  lives  ;  alfo  our  plantations,  our  houfes 
and  goods,  whenever  they  pleafe,  without  afldng  our 
leave.  They  tell  us,  that  our  veflcls  may  go  to  that 
•r  this  ifland  in  the  fea,  but  to  this  or  thu  particular 
land  we  {hall  not  trade  any  more  ;  and,  in  ca!e  of  our 
non-compliance  with  thefe  new  orders,  they  fliut  up 
our  harbours. 

"  Brothers,  we  live  on  the  fame  ground  with  you  ; 
the  fame  id.ind  is  our  common  birthplace.  We  defire 
to  fit  down  under  the  fame  tree  of  peace  with  you  ; 
let  us  Water  its  roots,  and  cherjfli  the  growth,  till  the 
large  leaves  and  flouri(hiiig  branches  (hall  extend  to  the 
■"  fetting  fun,   and   reach   the  fkies.       If  any  thing  dif- 

agrceable  iliould  ever  fall  out  between  us,  the  Twelve 
United  Colonies,  and  you,  the  Six  Nations,  to  wound 
our  peace,  let  us  immediately  feek  meafures  tor  heal- 
ing the  breach.  From  the  prtfent  fituation  of  our  af- 
feirs,  we  judge  it  expedient  to  kindle  up  a  fmall  fire  at 
Albany,  where  we  may  hear  each  other's  voice,  and 
difclofe  our  minds  fully  to  one  another." 

The  other  remarkable  tranfaffions  of  this  congiefs 

were  the  ultimate  refufal  of  the  conciliatory  propofal 

made  by  Lord  North,  of  which  fuch  languinc   expec- 

tSo        tatlons  had  been  formed   by  the  ETglifh  rainiftrv  ;  and 

Gen.  Waih- appointing  a  generaliffimo  to  command  their  armies, 

ington  ap-    ivhich  were  now  very  numerous.      The   perfon  chofen 

E™J     1  .for  this   purpole  was   George  W^ifhineton  :   a   man  fo 
commander  r  n     u    i         )       l        i  •/-  j         r     u       i-    i 

in  chiei.       univerlally  beloved,   that   he  was  railed  to  luch  a  high 

ftation  by  the  unanimous  voice  ot  congrels  ;  and  his 
fubfequent  conduit  (bowed  him  every  way  worthv  of 
it.  Horace  Gates  and  Charles  Lee,  two  EngHlh  offi- 
cers of  conliderable  reputation,  were  alfo  choftii  ;  the 
former  an  adjutant-general,  the  fecond  a  major-general. 
Artemus  Ward,  Plilip  Schuyler,  and  Ifrael  Putnam, 
were  likevvife  nominated  major-generals.  Seth  Pome- 
roy,  Richard  Mont.;omery,  David  Wooder,  William 
Heath,  J  ifeph  Spencer,  John  Thomas,  John  Sulliv.in, 
and  Nathaniel  Green  were  chofen  brigadier-generals  at 
,„g  the  lame  time. 
Georgia  Congrefs  had  now  alfo  the  fatisfaflion  to  receive  de- 

accedes  to  puties  from  the  ccjony  of  Georgia,  exprilTiiig  a  defire 
Hrr-,r°  *  '°  i°'"  *^^  confederacy.  The  realbnsthcy  gave  for  re- 
nouncing their  allegiance  to  Britain  were,  that  the  con- 
duft  of  parliament  towards  the  other  colonies  had  been 
opprelTive ;  that  though  the  obnoxious  a£ts  had  not 
been  i  xtended  to  them,  they  could  view  this  only  as 
an  omilTion,  becaufc  of  the  feeming  little  confequence 
of  their  colony  ,  and  ther'ffore  looked  upon  it  rather 
to  be  a  flight  than  a  favour.  A'  the  fame  time  they 
framed  a  petition  to  the  kint;,  (imilar  to  that  fent  by 
the  fhcr  colonies,  and  which  met  with  a  (imilar  re- 
ception. 

The  fuccefs  which  bad  hitherto  attended  the  Ame- 
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ricans  in  all  their  meafures,  now  emboldened   them  to   America, 
thin!'  not  only  of  defending  thcmfelves,  but  likev. ife  of         ' 
afling  offenfively  againft  Great  Britain.      The  conqueft  -j-jj^  Ame- 
of  Canada  appeared  an  objeft   within    their  reach,  and  ricans  at- 
one that  would   be  attended    with  many  advantages  ;  tempt  the 
and  as  an  invafion  of  that  province  was  already  facili- '°"1"^'' 
tated  by  the  taking  of  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderago,  "^ 
it  was  refolved   if  polTible  to  penetrate  that  way  into 
Canada,  and  reduce  Quebec  during  the  winter,  before 
the  fleets  and  armies,  which  they   were    well  aflfured 
w^ould  fail  thither  from  Britain,  fliould  arrive.      By  or- 
der of  congrefs,  therefore,  3000  men   were  put  under 
the   command  of   Generals   Montgomery   and    Schuy- 
ler, with  orders  to  proceed  to  Lake  Champlain,  from 
whence  they  were  to  be   conveyed   in    flat-bottomed 
boats  to  the  mouth  of  the  rivet  Sorel,  a  branch  of  the 
gieat  river  St  Lawrence,  and  on   v\hich   is    (ituated   a 
fort  of  the  fame  name  with  the  river.      On  the   other 
hand,  they  were  oppofed  by  General  Carleton  governor 
of  Canada,  a  man  of  great  aflivity  and  experience  in 
war  ;   who,  with  a  very  few  troops,  had  hitherto  been 
able  to  keep  in  awe    the  difaffefted   people  of  Canada, 
notwithftanding  all  the  rcprefentations  of  the  colonifts. 
He  had  now  augmented    his   army   by   a   conliderable 
number  of  Indians,  and   promifed   even   in  his   prefcnt 
fituation  to  make  a  very  formidable  refill ance. 

As  foon  as  General  Montgomery  arrived  at  Crown 
Point,  he  received  information  that  feveral  armed  vef- 
fels  were  (fationed  at  St  John's,  a  ftrong  fort  on  the 
Sorel,  with  a  view  to  prevent  his  croffing  the  lake  ; 
on  which  he  took  poiTelTion  of  an  ifland  which  com- 
mands the  mouth  of  the  Sore!,  and  by  which  he  could 
prevent  them  from  entering  the  lake.  In  conjunftion 
with  General  Schuyler,  he  next  proceeded  to  St  John's: 
but  finding  that  place  too  flrong,  he  landed  on  a  part 
of  the  country  confiderably  diltant,  and  full  of  woods 
and  fwamps.  From  thence,  however,  they  were  diiven 
by  a  party  of  Indians  whom  General  Carleton  had  em- 
ployed. 

The  provincial  army  was  now  obliged  to  retreat  to 
the  ifland  of  which  they  had  at  firft  taken  poffefTionj 
where  General  Schuyler  being  taken  ill,  Montgomery 
was  left  to  command  alone.  His  firft  Pep  was  to  gain 
over  the  Indians  whom  General  Carleton  had  employed, 
and  this  he  in  a  great  meafuie  accomplilhtd  ;  after 
which,  on  receiving  the  lull  number  of  troops  appoint- 
ed for  his  expedition,  he  determined  to  lay  fiege  to 
St  John's.  In  this  he  was  facilitated  by  the  reduflion  f-|jj,j^|^jj^ 
of  Chamblee,  a  fmall  fort  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  taken, 
he  found  a  large  fupply  of  powder.  An  attempt  was 
made  by  General  Carleton  to  relieve  the  place  ;  for 
which  purpofc  he  with  creat  pains  colltffed  about  JOOO 
Canadians,  while  Colonel  Maclean  propofed  to  isife  a 
regiment  of  the  Hijihlanders  who  had  emigrated  from 
their  own  country  to  America. 

But  while  General  Carleton  was  on  his  march  with  General 
thefe  new    levies,   he  was  attacked  by  a  fuptrior  force  <  .-irlt ton 
of    provincials,    and    utterly    defeated;    which    bein^'''^'^*'"^' 
made  known  to   anotlier  body  of   Canadians   who  bad 
joined  Colonel    Maclean,   they    abandoned    him    with-  ' 

ont  flriking  a  blow,  and  he    was   obliged  to  retreat  to 
Quebec. 

The  defeat  of  General  Carleton  was  a  fufiicient  re- 
compenfr  to  the  Americans  for  that  of  Colonel  Ethan 
Allen,  which  had  happened  fome  time  before.     The 
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Atnericii.   fuccefs  which   had    attended    tliis    gentleman    againft 
«  Crown    Point    and  'I'icondera^o  had   emboldened   liim 

to  make  a  fiiniUr  attempt  on  Montrc.il  ;  hut  hiing  at- 
tacked by  the  militia  of  the  pbre,  lupporlcd  by  »  de- 
tachment of  regulars,  he  vviu  entirely  defeated  and  ta- 
ken priloner. 

As  tlic  defeat  of  General  Carlcton  and  the  defcrtion 
of  M;icleaii's  forces  left  no  room  for  the  gartilon  of  St 
John's  to  hope  for  any  relief,  they  now  confentcd  to 
furrendir  thiralclves  priloucrs  of  war;  but  were  in  other 
St  Tohii's  refpefts  treated  with  great  humanity.  They  were  in 
fort  taken,  number  5CO  regulars  and  ZOO  Canadians,  among  whom 
were  many  of  the  French  nohilitv;  who  had  been  very 
afiive  in  promoting  the  caufe  of  Britain  among  their 
countrymen. 

General  Montgomery  next  took  meafures  to  prevent 

the  Britilh  fliipping  from  palling  down  the   river  from 

Montreal   to  Quebec.      This  he  accomplidied  fo  effec- 

niid  like-     tually,  that  the  whole   were  taken.      The   town    itfclf 

wife  Mont-  was  obliged  to  furrender  at  difcretion  •,  and  it  was  with 

real.  the   utmnll   diniciilty  that  General  Carleton  efcaped  in 

an  open  boat  by  the  favour  of  a  dark  night. 

No  further  obftacle  now  remained  in  the  way  of  the 
Americans  to  the  capital,  except  what  arofe  from  the 
natvire  of  the  country  ;  and  thtfe  indeed  were  very  con- 
fiderable.  Nothing,  however,  could  damp  the  ardour 
of  the  provincials.  Notwithllaiiding  it  was  now  the 
middle  of  November,  and  tl)e  depth  of  winter  was  at 
,  hand,  Colonel  Arnold  formed  a  defign  of  penetrating 
Col.  \rnoUl  through  woods,  morafles,  and  the  moll  frightful  foli- 
penetrates  tudes  from  New  England  to  Canada  by  a  nearer  way 
into  Cans-  th^j,  tlj^t  which  Montgomery  had  chofen  ;  and  this  he 
accomplifhed  in  fpite  of  every  dilhculty,  to  the  alfonirti- 
ment  of  all  who  faw  or  heard  of  the  attempt.  This 
defperate  march,  however,  cannot  be  looked  upon  as 
conducive  to  any  good  purpofe.  A  third  part  of  his 
men  under  another  colonel  had  abandoned  him  by  the 
way,  under  pretence  of  want  of  provilions  ;  the  total 
want  of  artillery  rendered  his  prelence  infignificant 
before  a  pi. ice  flrongly  fortified  •,  and  the  fmallnels  of 
his  army  rendered  it  even  doubtful  whether  he  could 
have  taken  the  town  by  furprife.  The  Canadians  in- 
deed were  amazed  at  the  exploit,  and  their  inclination 
to  revolt  fiom  Britain  was  fomewhat  augmented  ;  but 
none  of  them  as  yet  took  up  arms  in  behalf  uf  America. 
The  conllernalion  into  which  the  town  of  Quebec  was 
thrown  proved  detrimental  rather  than  otherwifc  to  the 
expedition  ;  as  it  doubled  the  vigilance  and  affivity  of 
the  inliabitants  to  prevent  any  furprile  ;  and  tire  ap- 
penrance  of  common  danger  united  all  parties,  who,  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  Arnold,  were  contending  mofl  vio- 
lently with  one  another.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to 
content  himlelf  with  blocking  up  the  avenues  to  the 
town,  in  order  to  dillrels  the  garrifon  for  want  of  pro- 
vilions ;  and  even  this  he  was  unable  to  do  eftef^ually, 
by  rcalon  of  the  fmall  number  of  his  men. 

The  matter  was  not  much  mended  by  the  arrival  of 
General  Montgomery.  The  force  he  had  with  him, 
even  when  united  to  that  of  Arnold,  was  too  infignifi- 
cant  to  attempt  the  redufllon  of  a  place  fo  flrongly 
fortified,  eipecially  with  the  affiftance  only  of  a  few 
mortars  and  field-pieces.  After  the  fiege  had  conti- 
nued through  the  month  of  December,  General  Mont- 
gomery, confcious  that  he  could  aocomplilh  his  end  no 
other  way  than  by  furprife,  refolved  to  make  an  at- 
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tempt  on  the  lall  day  of  the  year  1775.     The  method   AmeTn-a. 
he   t(jok   at   this  time  was  pcibrips  ihr  belt  that  human  ' 

wlldom  could  devife.      He  advanced  by  bre^.k  of  d.<y,  1,,        , 
in  the  midfl  of  a  heavy  fall  of  Inow,  which  covered  ni«  to  fiirprife 
men   from  the  fight  of  the  enemy.     Two  real  attacks  ".iuebcc. 
were  made  by  himfclf  and  Colonel  Arnold,  at  tlie  fame 
time  that  two  feigned  attacks  were  made  on  two  other 
places,  thus  to  diftra^  the  garrilbn,  and  make  them  di- 
vide  their    forces.      One  of   the  teal  attack^  was  made 
by  the  people  of  New  York,  and  the  other  by  tlioft  of 
New  Engl.ind  under  Arnold.       1  heir  hopes  of   furpri- 
fing  the   jilace,  however,  were  difcat»rd   by  the  fignal 
for  the  attack  being  through   lome    miflake    given   too 
foon.     General  Montgomery  himfelf  had  the  mof\  dan- 
gerous  place,   being  obliged  to  pn(s  between  the  river 
and  fome  high  rocks  on  which  the  Upper  Town  Itandsj 
fo  that    he  was  forced  to  make  what  halle  he  could  to       i^g 
clofe  with  the   enemy.      His    fate,   however,  was  now  Central 
dicldcd.     Having    forced  the  firfl    barrier,    a  violent '^^*""?°- 
dilcharge  of  mufketiy  and  grape  Ihnt  from  the  fee  end  "'5'^^  ^   r 
killed  him,  his  principal  officers,  and  the  mofl   of  the  Americans 
party  he  commanded  ;   on  ivhich  thofe    who   remained  deleated. 
immediately  retreated.      Colonel  Arnold  in  the  mean 
time  made  a  defperate  attack  on  the  Lower  Town,  and 
cairicd  one  of  the  barriers  after  an  obftinate  refinance 
for  an  hour  ;    but  in  the   aftion   he   himfelf  received  3 
wound,    whicli    obligtd    Mm   to  withdraw.      The    at- 
tack, however,    was  continued   by   the  ofiicers  whom 
he  had  left,   and  another  barrier  forced  :   but  the  gar- 
rifon, now   perceiving   that  nothing   was  to  be  feared 
except   from   that  quarter,  coUefted  their  whole  force 
againft  it;  and,  after  a  defperate  engagement  of  three 
hours,  overpowered  the  provincials,  and  obliged  them 
to  furrender. 

In  this  -.flion,  it  mufl  be  confclled  that  the  valour 
of  the  provincial  troops  could  not  be  exceeded.  They 
had  fouj^ht  under  as  great  difadvantages  as  thofe 
which  attended  the  Britifh  at  Bunker's  Hill,  and  had 
behaved  er]ually  well.  Such  a  lerrlble  difalfer  left  no 
hope  remaining  uf  the  accomplifhment  of  their  purpofe, 
as  General  Arnold  could  now  fcarce  number  800  ef- 
feilive  men  under  his  command.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, abandon  the  province,  or  even  remove  to  a  great- 
er diftance  than  three  miles  from  Quebec;  and  here  he 
flill  fouixl  means  to  annoy  the  garrifon  very  confider- 
ably  by  intercepting  thtir  provilions.  T  he  C.inadians, 
notwithftandirvg  the  bad  fuccefs  of  the  American  arms, 
Hill  continued  friendly  ;  and  thus  he  was  enabled  to 
fullain  the  hardfhips  of  a  winter  encampment  in  tliat  ,,. 
moll  fevere  climate.  The  congrefs,  far  from  pafTing  Arnold 
any  cenlure  on  him  for  his  misfortune,  created  him  a*^"^"t<^» 
brigadier-general.  bripadier- 

\Vhilt  hoftilities  were  thus  carried  on  with  vigour  jpS^^^f*' 
the   north,  the   flame  of  contention  was  gradually  ex- 
tending itfelf  in  the  fouth.      Lord  Dunmore,  the  go- Difputtsof 
vernor  of  Virginia,   was  involved  in  difputes  fimilar  to  Lord  Uun- 
thofe  which  had  taken  place  in  other  colonies.      Thefe*"'  "'  '  "'' 
had   proceeded   fo  far  that  the  aflembly  was  dilToIvcd  ;I'ff.P''°"j. 
which  in  this  province  w^s  attended  with  a  coi.fequence  vir'nnia. 
unknown  to  the  refl.      As  Virginia  contained   a   great 
number  of  {laves,  it  was  neceffaiy  that  ::  tnilitia  fhould 
be  kept  coiillantly  on  foot  to  keep  them  in  awe.     Du- 
ring the  difTolution  of  the  aflembly  the  irilitia  laws  ex- 
pired;  and  the  people,  after  complaining-of  the  danger 
they  were  in  from  the  negroes,  formed  a  convention, 
G  z  which 
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America,  which  ena£Ved  that  each  county  Qiould  raife  a  quota 
""~v^— •  for  the  defence  of  the  province.  Dunmore,  on  this, 
removed  the  poivder  from  Willi.imfburg  ;  which  crea- 
ted fuch  difcontents,  that  an  immediate  quarrel  would 
probably  have  enfued,  had  not  the  merchants  of  the 
town  undertaken  to  obtain  fatisfaflion  for  the  injury 
fuppofed  to  be  done  to  the  community.  This  tra!i(|uil- 
lity,  however,  was  foon  interrupted  ;  the  people,  alarm- 
ed by  a  report  that  an  armed  party  were  on  their  way 
from  the  man  of  war  where  the  powder  had  been  de- 
pofited,  aflembled  in  arms,  and  determined  to  oppofe 
by  force  any  farther  removals.  In  lome  of  the  confe- 
rences which  pafft-d  at  this  time,  the  governor  let  fall 
forae  unguarded  exprelTions,  fuch  as  threatening  them 
with  fetting  up  the  royal  ft jndard,  proclaiming  liberty 
to  the  negroes,  deftroying  the  town  ot  Williamfburg, 
&.C.  which  were  afterwards  made  public,  and  exagge- 
rated in  fuch  a  manner  as  greatly  to  increafe  the  public 
ferment. 

The  people  now  held  frequent  affemblics.  Some  of 
them  took,  up  arms  with  a  defign  to  force  the  governor 
to  reftore  the  powder,  and  to  take  the  public  money 
into  their  own  poil'clTion  ;  but  on  their  way  to  Wil- 
liamfburg for  this  purpofe,  they  were  met  by  the  re- 
ceiver-general, who  became  fecurity  for  the  payment 
of  the  gunpowder,  and  the  inhabitants  promiled  to  take 
care  of  the  magazine  and  public  revenue. 

By  this  infurrecfion  the  governor  was  fo  much  inti- 
midated, that   he  fent  his   family  on   board   a   man  of 
war.      He  himfclf,   however,  iffued  a  proclamation,  in 
manof  wax.  which  he  declared  the  behaviour  of  the  perfons  who  pro- 
moted the  tumult   treafonable,  accufed  the   people  of 
difalfcflion,  &c.      On  their  part  they  were  by  no  means 
deficient  in  recriminating  ;  and    fome   letters  of  his  to 
Britain    being  about   the   fame  time   difcovered,  con- 
fequences  enfued   extremely  fimilar  to  thofe  which  had 
202        been  occafioned  by  thofe  ef  Mr  Hutchinfon  at  Bullon. 
Fortifies  In   this  ftate  of  confufion   the  governor  thought  it 

his  palace.   neceiTarv  to  fortify  his    palace  with   artillery,   and  pro- 
cure a   party  of  marines   to   guard   it.      Lord  North's 
conciliatory  propolil  arriving  alfo  about  the  fame  time, 
he  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavouis  to  caufe  the  people  com- 
ply with  it.     The  arguments  he  ufed  were  fuch  as  rauft 
do  him  honour  ;  and  had  not  matters  already  gone  to 
JO,  .     fucii  a  pitch  of  diftraflion,   it  is   highly  probable   that 
Hisargu.     fome  attention  would  have  been  paid  to  them.      "  The 
mcntstor     view  (he  faid)  in  which  the  colonies  ought  to  behold 

r     ^    this  conciliatory  propofal,  was  no  more  than  an  earncft 
conciliatory  .  .        .     ■>    'L.    "^       ;  .     .  .  , 

nlan.  admonition  tiom  Great  Britain  to  relieve  her  v.'ants  : 

that  the  utmoft  condefcendence  had  been  ufed  in  the 
mode  of  aiiplication  ;  no  determinate  fum  having  been 
fixed,  as  it  was  thought  moft  worthy  of  Britiih  gene- 
tolty  to  take  what  they  thought  could  be  cotivinient- 
]y  fnared  and  likewife  to  leave  the  mode  of  raifing  it 
to  theinftlves,"  &c.  But  the  clamour  and  dilT.itisfac- 
tion  wire  now  fo  univerfal,  thut  nothing  elfi.-  could  be 
attended  to.  The  governor  had  called  an  affembly  for 
the  purpof  of  laying  this  conciliatory  propolal  bt'oie 
them  ;  but  it  had  been  little  attended  to.  The  allcm- 
bly  began  their  fcfTion  by  inquiries  into  the  ftate  of  the 
magazine.  It  had  been  broken  into  by  fome  of  the 
townfmen  ;  for  which  reafon  fpring-guns  had  been  pla- 
ced there  by  the  governor,  which  difcharged  them- 
felves  upon  tlic  offenders  at  their  entrance  :  tlu  fc  cir- 
cumilances,  with  others  of  a  fiinilar  kind,  tailed  fuch  a 


plan. 


violent  uproar,  that  as  foon  as  the  preliminary  bufinefs   America' 
of  the  fcflion  was  over,  the  governor  retired  on  board  a  """v— — ' 
man  of  war,  informing   the    affembly  that  he  durft  no  xt /eo 
longer  trull  himfelf  on  fhore.     This   produced    a  long  vernor  re- 
courle  of  difputation,  which  ended  in  a  pofitive  refufal  tires  on 
of  the  governor  to  truft  himfelf  again  in  Williamfburg,''"^'*' * 
even  to  give  his  affent  to  the   bills  which  could  not  be 
paffed  without  it,  and  though  the  affembly   oiftred  to 
bind  themlelves  for  his  perfonal  fafety.      In   his  turn 
he  requefted  them  to  meet  him  on  board  the  man  of 
war,  where  he  then  was  ;  but  this  propolal  was  rejeft- 
ed,  and  all  further  correfpondence  containing  the  lealt 
appearance  of  friendlliip  was  dlfcontinued. 

Lord  Dunmore,  thus   deprived  of  his  government.  Attempts 
attempted   to  reduce  by  force  thofe  whom  he  could  noto  reduce 
longer   govern.       Some  of    the   moft  ftrenuous  adhe- J'"' 5°'°"y 
rents  to  the  Biitifli  caufe,  whom  their  zeal  had  render-   ^  °^''^' 
ed  obnoxious  at  home,  now  repaired  to  him.      He  was 
alfo  joined  by  numbers  of  black    ilaves.     With  tbelie, 
and  the  alTiftance  of  the  Britifti   (hipping,   he   was  for 
lome  time  enabled  to  carry  on  a  kind  of  predatory  war, 
fufficient  to   hurt    and  exafperate,  but  not   to  fubdue. 
After  fome  inconfiderable  attempts  on  land,   proclaim- 
ing liberty  to  the  flaves,  and  fetting  up  the  royal  ftan- 
dard,  he  took  up  his  reCdence  at  Norfolk,  a  maritime 
town  of  fome  conlequence,  where  the  people  w  ere  bet- 
ter affeiScd  to  Britain  than  in   moft  other    places.      A       j^g 
confiderable  force,  however,  was  collefted  againft  him;  but  is  en. 
and  the  natural   inipetuofity  of  his   temper  prompting  tirely  de- 
hira  to  aft   againft  tliem    with  more  courage  than  cau-''^''' 
tion,  he  was  entirely  def'-ated,  and  obliged  to  retire  to 
his  lliipping,  which  was  now  crowded   by  the  number 
of  thofe  who  had  incurred  the  rcfentmciit  of  the  pro- 
vincials. 2Q» 

In  the  mean  time  a  fcheme  of  the  utmoft  magnitude  Mr  Conol- 
and  importance  was  formed  by  one  l\Ir  Conolly,  aPenn-  b's  p'"" 
fylvanian    of  an   intrepid   and  afpiring  dlfpofilion,  and  ,■      ^  r 
attached  to  the  caufe  of  Britain.     The  fiift  ftep  of  this„;,|ia. 
plan  was  to  enter  into  a  league  with  the  Ohio  Itidians. 
This  he  communicated  to   Lord  Dunmore,  and   it   re- 
ceived his  approbation  :   Upon  which  Conolly  fet  out, 
and  aftually  fucceeded  in   his  defign.      On  his  return 
he  was  defpatched   to   General   Gage,  from  whom  he 
received  a  colonel's  commifTiori,  and  fet  out  in  order  to 
accomplilh  the  remainder  of  his  fcheme.     The  plan  in 
general  was,  that  he  fliould  return  to  the  Ohio,  where, 
by  the   afliftance  of  the    Britifti  and   Indians  in  thefe 
parts,  he   was  to   penetrate   through  the    back   fettle - 
ments  into  Virginia,  and  join  Lord  Dunmore  at  Alex-       jg_ 
andria.      But  by  an  accident  very  naturally  to  be  ex-  He  is  dir. 
peeled,  he  was  difcovered,  taken  prifoner,  and  thrown  ■^"'^^^'^'l 
into  a  dungeon.  ''dfbntr^" 

After  the   reticnt  of  Lord  Dunmore  from  Norfolk, 
that  place  was  taken    poffcflion    of  by  the  provincials, 
who  treated  the  loyalifts  that  had  remained  there  with 
great  cruelty  ;  at  the  lame  time  that   they   greatly  di- 
ftreffed  thofe  on  board  Lord  Dunmore's  fleet,  by  refu-       ^ 
fing  to  fupply   them  with   any   neceffaries.      Nor   wasCrueltyof 
this  all  ;  the  vicinity  of  the  (hipping   was  fo  great  as  the  Anieri- 
to  afford  the  riflemen  an  opportunity  of  aiming  at  thc'-''"^" 
people  on  board,  and  exercifing  the  cruel  occupation  of 
killing  them,  in   which   they  did  not  fail  every  day  to 
employ  themfelves.     Thefe  proceedings  at  laft  drew  a 
remonftrancc  from   his  loidfliip  ;  in   which  he  infifted 
that  the  fleet  ftiould  be  furnifticd  with  neceffaries,  and 
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t^at  the  foldiers  (h  mid  dcfift  from  the  cruel  diveifion 
above  mentioned  ;  but  both  thefe  rcqiielU  being  denied, 
a  refihition  was  takirii  to  fct  fire  to  the  town.  After 
giving;  the  inhabitants  proper  warning,  a  party  landed, 
under  cover  of  a  man  of  war,  and  fet  fire  to  that  pirt 
which  lay  nearcft  the  (hore  ;  but  the  flames  were  ob- 
ferved  at  the  (ame  time  to  break  forth  in  every  other 
<|aarter,  and  tlie  whole  town  was  reduced  to  alhes. 
Thi':  univcrfal  dellrui'linn,  by  which  a  Ids  of  more  tlian 
300,0001.  was  incurred,  is  faid  to  have  been  octafion- 
ed  by  order  of  the  conjjrefs  itielf,  that  the  loyalills 
might  find  no  refui^L-  there  for  the  future. 

In  the  fouthern  colonies  of  Carolina  the  governors 
were  expelled  and  o  iliged  to  take  refuge  on  board  of 
men  of  war,  as  Lord  Dunmore  had  been  ;  Mr  IMirtin, 
governor  of  North  Carnliiia,  on  a  charge  of  attempting 
to  raite  the  back  fettlers,  confilling  ciiicfly  ot  Scots 
Highlanders,  againrt  the  colony.  Having  fccured  thera- 
felvcs  Jgainft  any  attempts  from  thefe  enemies,  however, 
they  proceeded  to  regulate  their  internal  concerns  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  rell  of  the  colonies  ;  and  by  the  end 
of  the  year  1775,  Britain  beheld  the  whole  of  America 
united  againll  111  r  in  the  moll  determined  oppofition. 
Her  vart  poflVlVions  of  that  traft  of  land  (lince  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Thirteen  Unttetl  Slates)  were  now  redu- 
ced to  the  fingle  town  of  Boflon  ;  in  which  her  forces 
were  beficgeJ  by  an  enemy  with  whom  they  were  ap- 
parently not  able  to  co]ie,  and  by  whom  they  muft  of 
courle  expetl  in  a  very  ihort  time  to  be  expelled.  The 
fituation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bofton,  indeed,  ivas  pe- 
culiarly unhappy.  After  having  failed  in  their  at- 
tempts to  leave  the  town,  General  Gage  had  confent- 
ed  to  allow  them  to  retire  witli  their  efiFefls  ;  but  af- 
terwards, for  what  reafon  does  not  well  appear,  he  re- 
fufed  to  fulfil  his  promife.  When  he  refigned  his  place 
to  General  Howe  in  Oflober  1 775,  the  latter,  appre- 
henfive  that  they  might  give  intelligence  of  the  fitua- 
tion of  the  Britilh  troops,  llridly  prohibited  any  per- 
fon  from  leaving  the  place  under  (lain  of  military  exe- 
cution. Thus  matters  continued  till  the  mouth  of 
Match  1776,  when  the  town  was  evacuated. 

On  the  2d  of  that  month.  General  Walliington 
opened  a  battery  on  tiie  weft  fide  of  the  town,  from 
whenre  it  was  bombarded  with  a  heavy  fire  of  cannon 
at  the  fame  time  ;  and  three  days  after,  it  was  attacked 
by  another  battery  from  the  eailern  ihore.  This  terri- 
ble attack  continued  for  14  days  without  intermilFion  ; 
when  General  Howe,  finding  the  place  no  longer  te- 
nible,  determined  if  poiTible  to  drive  the  enemy  from 
their  works.  Prepaiations  were  therefore  made  for  a 
mid  vigorous  attack  on  a  hill  called  Dorchsfter  Neck, 
which  the  Americans  had  fortified  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  would  in  all  probability  have  rendered  the  enter- 
prife  next  to  defperate.  No  dilEculties,  however,  were 
fufficient  to  daunt  the  fpirit  of  the  general  ;  and 
every  thing  was  in  readinefs,  when  a  fudden  llorm  pre- 
vented this  intended  exertion  of  Britiih  valour.  Next 
day,  upon  a  more  clofe  infpeftion  of  the  works  they 
were  to  attack,  it  was  thought  advifable  to  defill  from 
the  enterprife  altogether.  The  fortifications  were  very 
ftroag,  and  extremely  well  provided  with  artillery;  and 
befidcs  other  implements  of  dcllruftion,  upwards  of 
100  hogfhcads  of  ftones  were  piovided  to  roll  down 
upon  the  enemy  as  they  came  up  ;  which,  as  the  afcent. 


was  extremely  Aeep,  muft  have  done  prodigious  cxe-   Amcric*. 
cutlori.  ■ 

Nothing  therefore  now  remained  but  to  tliir.k   of  a-i-u*  f  ,. 
,  I  •  1  nc  1*1  sec 

retreat  ;  and  even  this  was  attetided  with  the  utmoft  evacuated, 
difficulty  and  danger.  The  Americans,  however,  kt.ow. 
ing  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Biitilh  general  to 
rednce  the  town  to  a(he»,  which  could  not  hive  been 
lepaired  in  many  years,  di;i  tiot  think  proper  to  give 
the  leall  molellation  ;  and  for  the  fpace  of  a  fortnight 
the  troops  were  employed  in  the  evacuation  of  the 
place,  from  whence  they  carried  along  with  them  2000 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  durll  not  (lay  on  account  of 
their  attachment  to  the  Britilh  caule.  From  Bollon 
they  failed  to  Halifax  ;  but  all  their  vigilance  could 
not  prevent  a  number  ofviluable  Ihipsfrom  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  A  conliderablc  quantity  of 
cannon  and  ammunition  had  alio  been  left  at  Bunker's 
Hill  and  Bollon  Neck  ;  and  in  the  town  an  imraenfc 
variety  of  goods,  principally  woollen  and  linen,  of  which 
the  provincials  flood  very  much  in  need.  The  tllates 
of  thofe  who  fled  to  Halifax  were  confifcated  ;  as 
alfo  thole  who  were  attached  to  government,  and  had 
remained  in  the  town.  As  an  attack  was  expected  as 
foon  as  the  Britilh  forces  (hould  arrive,  every  method 
was  employed  to  render  the  fortifications,  already  very 
(Irong,  impregnable.  For  this  purpofe  fome  foreign  215 
engineers  were  employed,  who  had  before  arrived  at '*' '°"'''^a- 
Boflon  ;  and  fo  eager  were  people  of  all  rsnks  to  ac- '"*"' 
complilh  this  bufinefs,  that  every  able-bodied  man  in  a*"^^  *"" 
the  place,  without  diftinflion  of  ra.k,  fet  apart  two 
days  in  the  week,  to  complete  it  the  fooner.  , 

The  Americans,  exafperated  to  the  utmoft  by  iheConrrcfs 
proceedings  of  parliament,  now  formally  ren.unced  all  <ie  lares  the 

connexion  with  Britain,  and  declared  themfelvrs  inde-  "'"'"*  "^ 

America 
epcn- 
■  dent, 
ter  had  been  lent  throu^jh  each  colony,  Hating  the 
reafons  for  it  ;  and  luch  was  the  animc^fity  now  every- 
where prevailing  againft  Great  Britain,  that  it  met 
with  univerfal  approbation,  except  in  the  province  of 
Maryland  alone.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the 
people  of  that  colo  y,  finding  therefelves  left  in  a  very 
dangerous  minority,  thought  proper  to  accede  to  the 
meafures  of  the  refl.  The  manifeflo  itfelf  was  much 
in  the  ufual  ftyle,  Hating  a  long  lill  of  grievances,  lor 
which  redrels  had  been  often  applied  for  in  vain  ;  and  for 
thefe  reafons  the,  determined  on  a  final  feparation  ;  to 
hold  the  people  of  Britain  as  the  reft  of  mankind, 
"  enemies  in  war,  in  peace  friends." 

After  thus  publicly  throwing   off'  all  allegiance  and 
hope  of  reconciliation,  the  coloniils  foon  found  that  an 
exertion  of  all   their  ftrength  was  required  in  order  to 
fupport    their  pretenfions.     Their    arms,    indeed,  had 
not,  during  thi-^.tealon,  been  attended  with  (ucccfs,  in 
Canada.    Reinforcements  had  been  promifed  to  Colonel 
Arnold,   who  ftill  con'-inued  the  blockade  of  Quebec  ; 
but  they  did    not  arrive  in  time  to  fecond   bis  opera- 
tioi.f.     Being   fenfible,   however,  that   he  muft  either ^•l^"]-' 
defift  from   the  enterprife,  or  finKh  it   futcefsfuUy,  he  of  Quebec 
recommenced  in   form;  attempting  to  bum  the  fhip- tliil  ronti- 
ping,  and  even    to  ftorm   the   toivn  itielf.     Thev  were  ""'<'• 
uilucce!,-.*"i\l,  however,  by   >    tfon  of   tl  e  fmallnefs  cf 
their  number,  though  they  lucceeded  fo  far  as  to    burn 
a  number  of  lioules  in  the  I'ubuibs  ;  and  the  garrifon 

weie- 


pendent.  This  celebrated  declaration  was  publllhed   on  '  T^ 
the  4th  of  July  1776.      Previous   to  this  a  circular  let-dcnt 
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were  obliged  to  pull  down   the   remainder,  in  order  to     fon,  engaged  in    tbis    entetprife.     Their    fuccefs  was   America. 
prevent  the  fire  from  fpreading.  by  no  means  anfwerable  to    their    fpirit    and  valour.  * 

As  the  provincials,  though  unable  to  reduce  the  Though  they  pafTed  the  (hipping  without  being  obfer-  General 
town,  kept  the  garrifon  in  continual  alarms,  and  in  a  ved,  General  Fralcr  had  notice  of  their  landing  ;  andxhomfon 
very  difagreeable  fituation,  fume  of  the  nobility  col-  thus  being  prepared  to  receive  them,  they  were  loon  d^'eated 
lefted  herafelves  into  a  body  under  the  command  of  thrown  into  diforder,  at  the  fame  time  that  General '""J,  *''''-'■" 
one  Ml-  Beaujeu,  in  order  to  relieve  their  capital  ;  but  Neftjit,  having  landed  his  forces,  prepared  to  attack  ^p|,p,,jj  ' 
they  were  met  on  their  march  by  the  provincials,  and  them  in  the  rear.  On  this  occafion  fome  field  pieces  jrafer. 
fo  eutiiely  defeated,  that  they  were  never  afterwards 
able  to  attempt  any  thing.  The  Americans,  however, 
had  but  little  realbn  to  plume  themlclves  on  this  fuc- 
cefs. Their  want  of  artillery  at  lalt  convinced  them, 
that  it  was  impraflicable  in  their  fituation  to  reduce  a 
place  fo  ftrongly  fortified  :  the  fmallpox  at  the  fame 
time  made  its  appearance  in  their  camp,  and  carried 
off  great  numbers  ;  intimidating  the  reft  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  they  deferted  in  crowds.  To  add  to 
their  misfortune,  the  Britilli  reinforcements  unex- 
peftedly  appeared,  and  the  fliips  made  their  way 
through  the  ice  with  fuch  celerity,  that  the  one  part 
of  their  army  was  feparated  from  the  other ;  and  Ge- 
neral Carleton  fallying  out  as  foon  as  the  reinforcement 
was  landed,  obliged  them  to  fly  with  the  utmoil  preci- 
pitation, leaving  behind  them  all  their  cannon  and  mi- 
litary (lores  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  their  {hipping  was 
entirely  captured  by  vell'els  fent  up  the  river  for  that 
purpofe.  On  this  occafion  the  provincials  fled  with 
iuch  precipitation  that  they  could  not  be  overtaken  ; 
fo  than  none  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Britilb  except- 
ing the  fick  and  wounded.  General  Carleton  now  gave 
a  fignal  inllance  of  his  humanity  :  Being  well  apprifed 
that  many  of  the  provincials  had  not  been  able  to  ac- 
company the  red  in  their  retreat,  and  that  they  were 
concealed  in  woods,  &c.  in  a  very  deplorable  fituation, 
he  generoufly  ilTued  a  proclamation,  ordering  proper  per- 
fons  to  feek  them  out,  and  give  them  relief  at  the  pub- 


did  prodigious  execution,  and  a  retreat  was  found  to  be 
unavoidable.  General  Ncfbit,  however,  had  got  be- 
tween them  and  their  boats  ;  fo  that  they  were  obhged 
to  take  a  circuit  through  a  deep  fwamp,  while  they 
were  hotly  purlued  by  both  parties  at  the  fame  time, 
who  marched  for  fome  miles  on  each  fide  of  the  lv\amp, 
till  at  luft  the  milerable  provincials  were  Ihelterevi  from 
further  danger  by  a  wood  at  the  end  of  the  fwamp.  ' 
Their  general,  however,  was  taken,  with  200  of  his 
men.  223 

By  this  difafter  the   provincials  loft  all  hopes  of  ac- The  pro. 
compliftiing  any  thing  iii  Canada.       They   demolilhed  ^'""J.'^'^ 
their  works,  and  carried  off  their  artillery  with  the  ut-Qg„jjj,i 
moft  expedition.      They    were   purlued,    however,  by  ijurgojne ; 
General  Biirgoyne  ;  againft  whom  it  was  expefted  that 
they  would  have  collefted  all  their  force,  and  made  a 
refolute  ftand.       But  they  were  now  too  much  difpirit- 
ed  by  misfortune,  to  make  any  further  exertions  of  va- 
lour.     On  the  1 8th  of  June  the  Britiih  general  arrived 
at   Fort   St  John's,    which     he    found   abandoned   and 
burnt.     Chamblee  had  fliared  the  fame  fate,  as  well  as 
all  the  veffels  that  were  not  capable  of  being  drajjged    - 
up  againft  the  current  of  the  river.      It  was  thought  that 
they  would  have  made  fome   refiftance  at    Nut   liland,       j^* 
the  entrance  to   Lake  Chamj^lain  ;  but  this  alfo  they  but  efcape 
had  abandoned,  and  retreated  acrofs  the  lake  to  Crown  to  Crown 
Point,  whither  they  could  not  be  immediately  follow- °'""'* 
ed.      Thus  was  the  province  of  Canada  entirely  eva- 


blic  expence  ;  at   the  fame   time,  left,  through  fear  of      cuated  by  the  Americans  ;  whofe  lofs  in  their  retreat 
being  made  prifoners,  they  fliould  refufe  thele  offers  of      from  Quebec  was  calculated  at  not  lefs  than  looo  men, 
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humanity,  he  promifed,  that,  as  foon  as  their  fituation 
enabled  them,  they  Ihould  be  at  liberty  to  depart  to 
their  refpe(51ive  homes. 

The  Britilb   general,  now  freed  Siom  any  danger  of 
an  attack,  was  foon   enabled   to  a&  offenfively   againft: 


of  whom  400  fell  at  once  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
at  a  place  called  the  Cedais,  about  50  miles  above  Mon- 
treal. General  Sullivan,  however,  who  conduced  this 
retreat  ,  fter  the  affair  of  General  Thomfon,  v\as  ac- 
knowledged to   have   had  great  merit  in  what  he  did, 


the  provincials,  by  the  arrival  of  the  forces  dellined  for      and  received  the  thanks  of  congrefs  accordingly 


that  purpofe  from  Britain.  By  thele  he  was  put  at 
the  head  of  12,000  regular  troops,  among  whom  were 
thofe  of  Brunfwick.  With  this  fores  he  inftaiitly  fet 
out  to  the  Three  Rivers,  where  he  exjeifted  th.t  Ar- 
nold would  have  made  a  ftand  ;  but  he  had  fled  to  So- 
rel,  a  place  150  miles  diftnnt  from  Qu^ebec,  where  he 
was  at  laft  met  by  the  reinforcements  ordered  by  con- 
grefs. Here,  though  the  preceding  events  were  by  no 
means  calculated  to  infpirc  much  military  ardour,  a 
very  daring  cnterprife  was  undertaken^;  and  tiiis  was 
to  fiirprife  the  Britifti  droops  ported  here  under  Gene- 
rals Frafer  and  Nrfbit  ;  of  whom  t)ie  former  tomnmnd- 
ed  thofe  on  land,  the  latter  Iuch  as  were  on  boatd  of 
tranfports  and  were  but  a  little  way  dillant.  The  cn- 
terprife was  undoubtedly  very  hazardous,  both  on  ac- 
coui!t  of  the  ftrength  or  the  parties  againft  whom  they 
were  to  aft,  and  as  the  m.iin  body  of  the  Btitilh  forces 
was  advanced  within  50  miles  of  the  place  ;  bcfujes 
that  a  number  of  armed  veffels  and  tranfj.orts  "ith 
troops  lay  between  them  and  the  T' lee  Rivers.  Two 
thoufaiid  chofcn  men,  however,  under  General  Thom- 
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This  bad  fuccefs  in   the  north,   however,  was  fome- 
what  compenfated  by  what  happened   in  the  fouthcrn        225 
colonics. — We  have   foimerly  taken    notice    that   Mr  An  infur- 
Martin,  governor  of  North  Carolina,  had  been  obliged  ^^{^"0". 
to  leave  his  province,  and  take  refuge  on  board  a  man  jpima  j„ 
of  war.     Notwithftanding   this,  he   did  not  delpair  of  favour  of 
reducing  it   again  to  obedience.      For  this  purpofe  he  ^''t*""- 
applied  to  the  Regulators,  a  daring  fet  of  banditti,  who 
lived  in  a  kind  of  independent  ft  ate  ;   and  though  con- 
fidered  by  government   as  rebels,  vet  had   never  been 
niole(tid,on  account  of  their  numbers  and  known  Ikill 
in  the  ufe  of  fire-arms.     To  the  chiefs  of  thefe  people 
coinmiflions    were    fent,    in  order  to  raife  fome   regi- 
ments ;  and  Colonel  Macdonald,  a  brave  and  enterprif- 
ing  officer,  was  appointed   to  command  them.      In  the 
month  of  February  he  erefled   the  king's  ftandard,  if- 
fued  proclamations,  &c.  and  collcfled  fome  forces,  ex- 
ptiling  to  be  foon  joined   by  a  body  of  regular  troops 
who  were   known  to  be   lliipped   from   Britain    to   aft 
againft  the  fouthern  colonies.     The  Americans,  fenfible 
of  their  danger,  dcfpatchcd  immediately  what  forces 
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they  find  to  36I  a^ainft  the  royalifts,  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  diligently  exerted  themfelvcs  to  flippoit  thele 
with  fuitable  r<-iiiforci-metits.  Their  prelent  force 
was  comm.mdcd  by  a  Gentr:il  Moore,  whofe  numbers 
were  inferior  to  iWacdonald  ;  for  uhicli  nalon  the  lat- 
ter fummoned  him  to  join  the  king's  Hniidard  nnder 
pain  of  being  treated  as  a  rebel.  But  Moore,  being 
Well  provided  with  cannon,  and  confcious  that  nothing 
could  be  attempted  againll  him,  returned  the  corapli- 
roent,  by  acquainting  Colonel  M.icdonald,  that  if  he 
and  his  party  would  lay  doivn  their  arms,  and  fublcribe 
an  oath  of  fidelity  to  congrefs,  they  fliould  be  treated 
as  friends;  but  if  they  perfilled  in  an  undertaking  for 
which  it  was  evident  they  h.id  not  fulVicient  ftrength, 
they  could  not  but  expei'f  the  fevercil  treatment.  In 
a  few  days  General  Moore  found  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  8000  men,  by  reafon  of  the  continual  fupplies  which 
daily  arrived  from  all  parts.  The  royal  party  amount- 
ed only  to  2000,  and  they  wete  delUtute  of  artillery, 
which  prevented  them  from  attacking  the  enemy  while 
they  had  the  advantage  of  numbers.  They  were  now 
therefore  obliged  to  have  recourle  to  a  delperate  exer- 
tion of  perfonal  valour  ;  by  dint  of  which  they  tfF.-ftcd 
n  retreat  for  80  miles  to  Moor's  Creek,  within  16 
miles  of  Wilmington.  Could  they  have  gained  this 
place,  they  e.xpcftcd  to  have  been  joined  by  Governor 
Martin  and  General  Clinton,  who  had  lately  arrived 
with  a  conliderable  detachment.  But  Moore  with 
his  army  purfned  them  lo  clofe,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  atte.mpt  the  palTage  of  the  creek  itfelf,  though  a 
rimliderable  body  of  the  enemy,  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Cofwell,  with  fortifications  well  planted 
with  cannon,  was  polled  on  the  other  fide.  On  at- 
tempting the  creek,  however,  it  was  found  not  to  be 
fordable.  They  were  obliged  lheretore*to  crols  over 
a  wooden  bridge  which  the  provincials  had  not  time 
to  deftrov  entirely.  They  had,  however,  by  pulling 
up  p.irt  of  the  planks,  and  grcafing  the  remainder  in 
order  to  render  tht-m  ilippery,  made  the  paflage  fo  dif- 
ficult, that  the  rovallifs  could  not  attempt  it.  In  this 
fituatlon  they  were,  on  the  zyth  of  February,  attacked 
by  M  )ore,  with  his  fuperior  army,  and  totally  defeated 
with  the  lofs  of  their  genera!  and  mort  of  their  leaders, 
as  well  as  the  beft  and  br,tveft  of  their  men. 

Thus  was  the  power  of  the  provincials  elfabli(h':d  in 
North  Carolina.  Nor  were  they  lefs  fuccefstul  in  the 
province  of  Virginia  ;  where  Lord  Dunmore,  having 
long  c;intinued  an  ulelefs  prcd:itory  war,  was  at  laft 
driven  from  every  creek  and  road  in  the  province.  The 
people  he  h.id  on  board  were  diftrefied  to  the  higheft 
degree  by  confinement  in  fmall  velTels.  The  heat  of 
the  feafon,  and  the  numbers  crowded  together,  pro- 
duc-d  a  peftilential  fever,  which  made  great  havock, 
efpecially  among  the  blacks.  At  laft,  finding  them- 
felves  in  the  utmoft  hazard  of  perifliing  bv  famine  as 
well  as  by  difeafe,  they  fet  fire  to  the  lead  valuable  of 
their  veflVls,  referving  only  bout  50  for  themlelves, 
in  which  they  bcde  a  final  adieu  to  Virginia,  fome  fail- 
ing to  Florida,  fome  lo  Bermuda,  and  the  reft  to  the 
Weft  Indies. 

In  South  Carolina  the  provinci.^ls  had  a  more  for- 
midable enemy  to  deal  with.  A  fquadron,  whofe  ob- 
jeft  was  the  reduclion  of  Charleftown,  had  been  fitted 
out  in  December  1775  ;  but  by  veafon  of  unfavourable 
weather  did  not  reach  Cape  Fear  in  North  Carolina 


till  the  month  of  May  1776  :  and  here  it  met  with  Amerim. 
further  obftaclcs  till  the  end  of  the  month.  'I'hus  the'  '""  "' 
Americans,  alwayj  noted  tor  their  alertnefs  in  raifing 
foitifications,  had  time  to  (trengthen  tliofe  of  Charlcl- 
town  in  fuch  a  manner  an  rendered  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  be  attacked.  The  BritKh  fquadron  confilled 
of  two  50  gun  ftiips,  four  of  30  guns,  two  of  20,  an 
armed  Ichooner  and  bomb-ketch  ;  all  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Peter  Parker.  The  land  forces  weie 
commanded  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  with  Generals  Clin- 
ton and  Vaughan.  As  they  had  yet  no  intellinenct  ol 
the  evacuation  of  Bolton,  Gcncr;d  Howe  delpatchcd  a 
vtlTel  to  Cape  Fear  with  fome  inllruflions  ;  but  it  was 
too  late  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  June  the  I'juadrou 
anchored  off  Charleftown  bar.  Here  they  met  with 
fome  difiiculty  in  crofling,  being  obliged  to  take  out 
the  guns  from  the  two  large  ftiips,  which  were,  not- 
withllanding,  fevcral  times  in  danger  of  flicking  taft. 
The  next  obltacle  was  a  llrong  fort  on  Sullivan's  Ifland, 
fi.t  miles  eaft  from  Charleftown  ;  ivhich,  though  not 
completely  fiuilhed,  was  very  ftrong.  Houever,  the 
Britilh  generals  refolved  without  hefitation  to  attack" 
it ;  but  though  an  attack  was  eafy  from  the  fea,  it  wai 
very  difficult  to  obtain  a  co-operation  of  tl'e  laiid 
forces.  This  was  attempted  by  landing  them  on 
Long  Ifland,  adjacent  to  Sullivan's  Ifland  on  the  eaft, 
from  which  it  is  lepatated  by  a  very  narrow  creek,  faid 
not  to  be  above  two  feet  deep  at  low  water.  Oppofite 
to  this  ford  the  provincials  had  ported  a  ftrong  body  of 
troops,  v.ith  cannon  and  intrenchments  ;  while  Gene- 
ral Lee  was  ported  on  the  main  land,  with  a  bridge  of 
boats  betwixt  that  and  Sullivan's  Ifland,  fo  that  he 
could  at  ple:ifure  lend  reinforcements  to  the  troops  in 
the  fort  on  Sullivan'.s  Illand. 

On  the  part  of  the  BritiOi,  fo  many  delays  occurred, 
that  it  was  the  28'h  of  fune  before  matters  were  in 
readinels  for  an  attack  ;  and  by  this  time  the  provin- 
cials had  abundantly  provided  for  their  reception.  On 
the  morning  of  that  day  the  bomb-ketch  began  to 
throw  (hells  into  Fort  SuUiv.m,  and  about  mid-day  the 
two  50  gun  fhi'^s,  and  30  gun  frigates  came  up  and 
began  a  fevere  fire.  Three  other  frigates  were  ordered 
to  take  their  ftation  between  Charleftown  and  the  fort, 
in  order  to  enfilade  the  batteries,  and  cut  off  the  com- 
munication with  the  main  land  ;.  but  through  the  ig- 
norance of  the  pilots  they  all  ftuck  faft  ;  and  though 
two  of  them  were  difentangled,  thty  were  found  to  be 
totally  unfit  for  fervice  :  the  third  was  burnt  that  fhe 
might  ni>t  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enerny. 

The  attack  was  therefore  confined  to  the  five  armed  Hie  lieet 
fhips  and    bomb-ketch,  between   whom   and  the  fort  amake  a  fa- 
dreadful  fire  enfued.      The  Briftol  fufFered  exceflively."""^  «- 
The  Iprings-on  her  cable  being  rtict  away,  flie   was  for  '    ' 
fome  time   entirely  expofed   to  the   enemy's  fire.      As 
the   enemy  poure'j  in  great  quantities  of  red-hot  balls, 
ftie  was  twice   in   flames.     The   captain  (Mr  Morris), gj.^^^^   ^f- 
after  receiving   five  wounds,  was  obliged  to  go  below  Captain 
deck  in  order  to  have  his  arm  amputated.     After  un- Morris, 
dergoing  this  operation  he  returned  to  his  place,  where 
he  rccei%'ed    another   wound,  but    ftill    refufed   to   quit 
his  ftation  :   at   laft   he   received   a    red-hot  ball   in  his 
belly,  which  inftantly  put  an  end   to  his  life.     Of  all 
the  officers  and  feamen  who  ftood  on  the  quarter-deck 
of  this  vefTel,  not  one  efcaped   without   a  wound  ex- 
cepting Sir  Peter  Parker  alone  ;  whofe  intrepidity  and 
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America,  prefence  of  mind  on  this  occafion  were  very  remarkable. 
The  engagement  lafted  till  darknefs  put  an  end  to  it. 
Little  damage  was  done  by  the  Britifh,  as  the  works 
of  the  enemy  lay  fo  loiv  that  many  of  the  fhot  flew 
over  J  and  *he  fortifications,  being  compofed  of  palm- 
trees  mixed  with  earth,  were  extremely  well  calculated 
to  refift  the  impreflion  of  cannon.  During  the  height 
of  the  attack,  the  provincial  batteries  remained  for 
forae  time  filent,  fo  that  it  was  concluded  that  they 
had  been  abandoned  ;  but  this  was  found  to  proceed 
only  from  want  cf  powder ;  for  as  foon  as  a  fupply  of 
this  neceiTary  article  was  obtained,  the  firing  was  re- 
fumed  as  bri{k  as  before.  During  the  whole  of  this 
defperate  engagement  it  was  found  impoflible  for  the 
land  forces  to  give  the  leaft  airiftance  to  the  fleet.  The 
enemy's  works  were  found  to  be  much  ftronger  than 
they  had  been  imagined,  and  the  depth  of  water  ef- 
feftually  prevented  them  from  making  any  attempt. 
In  this  unluccefsful  attack  the  killed  and  wounded  on 
the  part  of  the  Britifli  amounted  to  about  zoo.  The 
Briftol  and  Experiment  were  fo  much  damaged,  that 
it  was  thought  they  could  not  have  been  got  over  the 
bar;  however,  this  was  at  lad  accomplifhed  by  a  very 
great  exertion  of  naval  (kill,  to  the  furprife  of  the  pro- 
vincials, who  had  cxpefted  to  make  them  both  prizes. 
On  the  Anaerican  fide  the  lofs  was  judged  to  have  been 
very  conCderable,  as  mort  of  their  guns  were  difmount- 
ed,  and  reinforcements  had  poured  into  the  tort  during 
.,,  the  whole  time  of  the  aflion. 
Americans  This  year  alio,  the  Americans,  Jijving  fo  frequently 
forma  made  trial  of  their  valour  by  land,   became  defirous  of 

trying  it  by  fea  alfo,  and  of  forming  a  navy  that  might 
in  fome  meafure  be  able  to  protefl  their  trade,  and  do 
eifential  hurt  to  the  enemy.  In  the  beginning  of 
March  Commodore  Hopkins  was  defpatched  with  five 
frigates  to  the  Bahama  iflands,  where  he  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  the  ordnance  and  military  ftores  ;  but  the 
gunpowder,  which  had  been  the  principal  objeft,  was 
removed.  On  his  return  he  captured  feveral  veflels  ; 
but  was  foiled  in  his  attempt  on  the  Glafgow  frigate, 
which  found  means  to  efcape  iiotwithftandlng  the  ef- 
forts of  his  whole  fquadron. 

The  time,  however,  was  now  come  when  the  forti- 
tude and  patience  of  the  Americans  were  to  undergo  a 
fevere  trial.  Hitherto  they  had  been  on  the  whole  fuc- 
cefsful  ill  their  operations  :  but  now  thev  were  doomed 
to  experience  misf;irtune,  mifery,  and  difgrace  ;  the 
enemy  overrunning  their  country,  and  their  own  ar- 
mies not  able  to  face  them  in  the  field.  The  province 
of  New  Y  irk,  as  being  the  moft  central  colony,  and 
molf  accefliblc  by  fta.  was  pitched  upon  for  the  objeft 
Armament  of  the  main  attack.  The  force  fent  againll  it  confifted 
fent  a^^ii'l  of  6  (liips  of  the  line,  3|0  frigates,  befides  other  armed 
*  '^"'  veflels,  and   a   v^ft   number   of  tranfports.'     The   fleet 

was  commanded  by  Lord  Howe,  ano!  the  land   forces 
by  his  brother  General  Howe,  who  was  now  at  Hali- 
fax.    The  latter,  however,  a  (Sjnfiderable  time  before 
his   brother   arriv-'d,    had   ft   tail  from   Halifax,    and 
lay   before    New  York,    but    without    attempting    to 
commence  hoftiljtiis  until  he  (hould   be  joined   by  his 
bro'her.      The  Am<^r!cans  had,  accordine  to  cuflom, 
J,.         fortified    New  York,  and   the   adjacent   iflands,  in  an 
Gencial       extraordinary  manner.      However,  .General  Howe  was 
Ho   c  hinds rL,£f,>.red  to  land  his  troops  on  Staten  Ifland,  where  he 
"U    d""^"     '^^*  '°°"  j°'"'^''  ^y  3  ntjniber  of  the  inhabitants.     A- 
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bout  the  middle  of  July,  Lord  Howe  arrived  with  the  America, 
grand  armament  ;  and  being  one  of  the  commiflioners  "~~~»  "' 
appointed  to  receive  the  fubmiffion  of  the  colonifts,  he 
publillicd  a  circular  letter  to  this  purpofe  to  the  feveral 
governors  who  had  lately  been  expelled  from  their  pro- 
vinces, defiring  them  to  make  the  extent  of  his  com- 
miflion,  and  the  powers  he  was  inverted  with  by  par- 
liament, as  public  as  pofTible.  Here,  however,  con- 
grefs  faved  him  trouble,  by  ordering  his  letter  and 
declaration  to  be  publidied  in  all  the  newfp'pers,  that 
every  one,  as  they  fsid,  might  fee  the  infidioufnefs  of 
the  Britilh  miniftry,  and  that  they  had  nothing  to  truft 
to  befides  the  exertion  of  their  own  valour.  ,         j,. 

Lord  Howe  next  fent  a  letter  to  General  Wafhing- General 
ton  ;  but  as  it  was  direfted  "To  George  Walhingtonj^^^'Wng;- 
Efq;"  the  general  refufed  to  accept  of  it,  as   not  be-'°" '''''^"''^^ 
ing  directed  in  the  ftyle   fuitable   to   his   ftation.     T^O{soml.otd 
obviate  this  objeflion.   Adjutant-general  Paterfon  waSiiowc. 
fent  with  another  letter,  diretled  "  To  General  Wafh- 
ington,  &c.  &c.  &c."      But  though  a  very  polite  re- 
ception was  given  the  bearer.  General  Wafliington  ut- 
terly refufed   the  letter  ;  nor  could  any  explanation  of 
the   adjutant   induce   him   to  accept  of  it.     The  only 
interefting  part  of  the  convcifation  was  that  relating  to 
the  powers  of  the  commiflioners,  of  which  Lord  Howe 
was  one.     The  adjutant  told   him,  that  thefe   powers 
were  very  extenfive  ;   that  the  comraiffioners  were  de- 
termined to  exert  thomfelves  to  the  utraoft,  in  order  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  ;  and  that   he  hoped  the 
general    would    confider   this  vifit  as  a  ftep  towards  it. 
General  Wafhington  replied,  That  it  did   not  appear 
that  thefe  pouers  confilled  in  any  thing  elfe  than  grant- 
ing pardons  •,   and  as  America  had  committed  no  of- 
fence, (he  afked  no  forgivenefs,  and  was  only  defending 
her  unqueftionable  rights.  j,g 

The  decificn  of  every  thing  being  now,  by  confentHoftilities 
of  both   parties,  left  to  the   fword,  no  time  was  loft, commence, 
but   hoftilities  commenced  as  foon  as  the  Britifh  troops 
could  be  colleiSed.      This,  however,  was  not  done  be- 
fore the  month  of  Auguft  ;  when  they  landed  without 
any  oppofitlon  on   Long  Ifland,   oppofite  to  the  fhore      j,_ 
of  Staten  Ifland.      General  Putnam,  with  a  large  bodySiti;.,tion 
of  troops,   lay  encamped   and   ftrongly  fortified   on   a "/'''«  Bri- 
peninfula   on    the  oppofite  ihore,  with  a  range  of  hills  '     '" 
between  the   armies,  the  principal  pafs  of  which  waSaf^e,_ 
near  a  place  called  F/at-bu/?}.      Here  the  centre  of  the 
Britiih   array  confifting   of  Heflians,   took   poft  ',    the 
left  wing,  under  General  Grant,  lying  near  the  fiiore  ; 
and   the   right,  confifting   of  the  greater   part  of  the 
Britifli  forces,  lay  under  Lord  Percy,  Cornwallis,  and 
General  Clinton.      Putnam  had  ordered  the  pafles  to 
be  fecured  by  large  detachments,  which  was  executed 
as  to  tho'e  at  hand ;  but  one  of  the  utmoft  importance, 
that  lay  at   a   dillance,  was   entirely  negleflcd.     This 
gave   an   opportunity  to  a  large  body  of  troops  under 
Lord    Pi  rcy  and   Clinton    to   pafs  the  mountains  and 
attack  the  Americans  in  the  rear,  while  they  were  en- 
gaged with  the  Hcflians  in  front.     Through  this  piece 
of  negligence  their  defeat  became  inevitable.     Thofe 
who  were    engaged   with   the   Hefl'ians  firft  perceived 
their    miftake,     and    began    a    retreat    towards    their 
camp  ;   but  the   pafl'age  was  intercepted  by  the  Britidi 
troops,  who  drove  them  back  into  the  woods.     Here 
tliey  were  met  by  the  Hefl'ians;  and  thus  were  they  for 
many  hours  ilaughtcred    between  the  two  parties,  no 

way 
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AtncrifSt  way  of  cfcape  rcmaiiiiii(T  but  by  brcnklnj.'  tlirough  tlie      reducing  tli?  city  of  New  York 
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liritilh  troops,  and  thus  rrrgaitiing  tlitir  carnp.      In  this 

•238         attempt  many  perilhcd  ;  and  the  right  winjj,  en^ai^cd 

Tlic  Aine-  Yvith  General  Grant,  (hart-d  the  fame  fate.    I  lie  viftory 

rirans  di-     ^^^  complete;  and    the  Americans    loll    on   this  fatal 

fi-atcd  with    ,        ,  .     "^    ,1  1  V   ,  J  c 

day  (Auj^ult  zytn)  bftwccn  3000  and   4.000  men,  or 

ivhom  2000  were  killed  in  tlie  buttle  or  purluit.  A- 
monj^  tlicle  a  rej^iment,  cnnfilling  of  young  pentlcmcn 
of  fortune  and  family  in  MarylantI,  was  almolf  entirely 
rut  in  pieces,  and  ot  the  luivivors  not  one  elcaped 
without  a  wound. 

The  ardour  of  the  Britilh  troops  w.is  now  fo  great, 
that  they  could  fcarcely  be  rellrained  from  attacking  the 
lines  of  the  provincials  ;  but  for  this  there  was  now  no 
occafion,  as  it  was  certain  they  could  not  be  dc((-nded. 
Of  the  Hritilh  only  61  were  killed  in  this  engagement, 
and  257  wounded.  Eleven  hundred  of  the  enemy, 
among  whom  were  three  generals,  were  taken  pri- 
foners. 
They  abaii-  As  none  of  tile  American  commanders  thouglit  it 
(Ion  their  proper  to  rilk  another  attack,  it  was  rclolvcd  to  aban. 
c;im])  ill  the  joii  tfjgjr  camp  as  foon  as  polliblc.  Accordingly  on 
the  night  of  the  19th  of  Aiigull,  the  whole  of  the  con- 
tinental troops  were  ferried  over  with  the  utmolf  (ecre- 
cy  and  lilcnce  ;  io  that  in  the  morning  the  Dritilli  bad 
nothing  to  do  but  take  podrfllon  of  the  camp  and  aitil- 
lery  which  had  been  abandoned. 

This  victory,  though  complete,  was  very  far  from 
being  Io  decifive  as  the  conquerors  imagined.  Lord 
k;;(- to  Howe,.. fuppoling  that  it  would  be  fuOicicnt  to  intimi- 
'''  date  the  congrels  into  fome  terms,  lent  General  Sulli- 
van, who  had  been  taken  prifoner  in  the  late  aflion,  to 
congrels,  with  a  meffage,  importing,  that  thou!;h  he 
could  not  confiftently  treat  with  them  as  a  legal  affem- 
bly,  yet  he  would  be  very  glad  to  confer  with  any  of 
the  members  in  their  private  capacity  ;  fetting  forth 
at  the  fame  time  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  powers 
as  commifTioiier.  But  the  coiigrcfs  were  not  as  yet 
fulEciently  humbled  to  derogate  in  the  leall  from  the 
dignity  of  charatter  they  had  afl'umed.  They  replied. 
That  the  congrels  of  the  free  and  independent  dates  of 
America  could  not  confiftently  fend  any  of  its  mem- 
bers in  another  capacity  than  that  which  they  had  pub- 
and  is  wait-l"^ly  aflfumed  •,  but  as  they  were  extremely  defirous  of 
ed  on  by  a  reltoring  peace  to  their  country  upon  equitable  condi- 
tions, they  would  appoint  a  committee  of  their  body 
to  wait  upon  him,  and  learn  what  propolals  he  had  to 
make. 

This   produced  a   new  conference.      The  committee 
appointed   by  congrefs  was  corapoled  of  Dr  Franklin, 
Mr  Adams,  and   Mr  Rutledge.      They  were  very  po- 
litely  received    by   his   lordfhip  ;    but    the   conference 
proved  as  fruitlels  as  before  independency  had  been  de- 
clared, and  the  final  anfvver  of  the  deputies  was.  That 
they  were  extremely  willing  to   enter  into  any  treaty 
with  Great  Britain  that  might  conduce  to  the  good  of 
both  nations,   but    that    they  would    not   treat    in    any 
The  confer- other  character  than  that  of  independent  Ifates.      This 
cnce  termi-pofitive  declaration  inllantlyput  an  end  to  all  hopes  of 
""''  '"^"'"    reconciliation  ;   and  it  was  refolved  to  prolecute  the  war 
with  the  utinoit  vigour.      Lord  Howe,  after  publilhing 
a  nitinifelio,   in  which  he  declared   the   rcfui.il  of  con- 
grefs, and  that  he  hirafelf  was  willing  to  confer  with  all 
WBil-diipofed   perfons  about  the  means  of  rclloring  pu- 
blic tranquillitv,  let  about  the- mod  proper  methods  for 
■Vol.  II.  Part  I. 
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Here  the  provincial    Aniirrirs. 
troops  were  polled,   and  from  a  great  number  of  bat-  v^""' 

Series  kept  continually  annoying    the   liritifh   (hippirig^. 
The  Ealt  River  lay  between  them,  of  about  1200  yards 
in   breadth,   which  the  Hiitidi   troops   were  extr<  mely 
defirous  ot  palling.      At  1:^(1  the  llnps  having,  alter  an 
inccffiiit   cannonade  of  fcveral  days,    filcnced  the  moll 
troublefome   batteries,   a   body   of  troops   was  fcnt  up 
the  river  to  a  bay,  about  three  miles  dillanr,  where  the 
tortifications   were    Ids    flrong   than    in   other    places. 
Here   having  driven  olT  the  provinci.<ls  by  the  cannon 
of  the  fleet,   they  marched   direeHy  towards  the  city  ; 
but  the  enemy,  hnding  that  thev  fliould  now  be  attack.       243 
cd  on  all  fides,  abandoned  the  city,   and  retired  to  the  New  York 
north  of  the   illand,   where    their    principal   force   was  *''?'"'''"•■'' 
collecfed.      In    their    paffage   thither   they   ft-irmillied  Jf^^j^^ij';"" 
with    the    Britilh,   but   carefully  avoided  it  general  en- 
g?gcment  ;  and  it  was  olifcrvcd  that  they  did  not  be- 
hare  with  that  ardour  and  impetuous  valour  which  had 
hitherto  marked  their  charafler.  244 

The  Biitidi    and    pr(.ivinrial   armies   were   not    now  Situation 


01  the  liri- 
tiili  and 


above  two  miles  didant  from  each  other.  The  former 
lay  encr.mped  from  fhorc  to  fliore  for  an  extent  of  two  j  n,cnc-n 
miles,  being  the  breadth  of  the  illand,  which,  though  armies.  " 
15  miles  long,  exceeds  not  t\\o  in  any  part  in  breadth, 
I'he  provincials,  who  lay  direflly  oppofite,  had  Itrength- 
encd  their  camp  with  many  fortificatiuns  ;  at  the  fame 
time,  being  mailers  of  all  the  paffes  and  defiles  be- 
twixt the  two  camps,  they  were  enabled  to  defend 
themfelves  againll  an  army  much  more  numerous  than 
their  own  :  and  they  had  alio  ftrongly  fortified  a  pafs 
called  King''i  BnJge,  whence  t'jey  could  lecure  a  paf- 
fage  to  the  continent  in  cal*.  fr^  any  misfortune.  Here 
General  W.ilhington,  in  order  to  inure  the  provincials 
to  adlual  fervicc,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  annoy  the 
enemy  as  much  as  polTible,  employed  his  troops  in  con- 
tinual fkirmiihes  ;  by  which  it  was  obferved  that  thev 
foon  recovered  their  fpirits,  and  behaved  with  their 
ufual  boldr.tfs. 

As  the  fituatiou  of  the  two  armies  was  now  highly 
inconvenient  for  the  Britifli  generals,  it  ivas  refolved 
to  make  fuch  movements  as  might  oblige  General 
Walliington  to  relinquifh  his  flrong  fituation.  The 
polTefTion  of  New  York  had  been  lels  beneficial  than 
was  expected.  It  had  been  concerted  among  the  pro- 
vincials, that  the  city  Ihould  be  burnt  at  the  time  of 
evacuation  ,  but  as  they  were  forced  to  depart  with 
precipitation,  they  were  prevented  from  putting  the 
Ichcme  in  execution.  In  a  few  days,  hoivcvcr,  it  was  New  York 
attempted  by  lorae  who  had  been  left  behind  for  that  let  on  fire 

purpole.      Taking  advantage  of  a  high   wind   and   dry    5' '      P'°" 

.u         .1      .  1"  .         c       •      r  II  ■  vincials. 

weather,  tlie  town  %vas  let  on  nre  in   leveral   places  at 

once,  by  means  of  combullibles  properly  placed  for 
that  purpole  ;  rnd  notwithllanding  the  moll  aclive  ex- 
ertions of  the  icldiery  and  lailors,  a  foi.rth  p:;rt  of  the 
city  was  confumed. 

On  this  occafion  the  Britilh  were  irritated  to  the 
highell  degree  ;  and  many  p? rfons,  faid  to  be  incen- 
diaries, were  without  mercy  thrown  into  the  flames. 
It  was  determined  to  force  the  provincial  army  to  a 
greater  .diftance,  that  they  might  hare  it  lefs  in  their 
power,  by  any  emilTaries.  to  engage  others  in  a  fimilar 
attempt.  For  this  puipole,  General  Howe  having  left 
Lord  Percy  with  fufiicient  force  to  garrilon  New  York, 
he  embarked  his  army  in  flat-botComeU  boats,  by  which 
H  they 
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America,  they   were   conveyed   through  the  dangerous    pnflage 
'  called  Hell  Gate,  and  landed  near  the  town  of  Welt 

General  Cheiler,  ly'.n<;  on  the  continent  towards  Conneflicut. 
Wafliing-  Here,  having  received  a  lupply  of  men  and  provilions, 
ton  obliged  thev  moved  to  New  Rochelle,  (ituiited  on  the  found 
to  niove  which  ftparates  Long  Illjiid  flora  the  continent.  Af- 
from  Xew  *^''  t'^'-'  receiving  dill  freili  reinlorcements,  they  made 
York.  fuch  movements  as  threatened    to   diltrels  the  provin- 

cials very  much,  by  cutting  off  their  convoys  of  provi- 
fions  from  Conneclicut,  and  thus  force  them  to  an  en- 
gagement. This,  however.  General  \Vr,ra''ngton  ce- 
termincd  at  all  events  to  avoid.  He  therefore  extend- 
ed his  forces  into  a  long  line  cppoiite  to  the  way  in 
which  the  enemy  marched,  keeping  the  Bruna,  a  river 
of  confiderable  magnitude,  between  the  two  armies, 
with  the  North  River  on  his  rear.  Here  again  the 
provincials  continued  for  fome  time  to  annoy  and  fkir- 
mifli  with  the  royal  army,  until  at  laft,  by  kme  other 
,.,  manoeuvres,  the  Britilh  general  found  means  to  attack 
Is  defeat-  them  advantageoufly  at  a  place  c;dled  the  White  Plains, 
eM  at  the  and  drove  them  frcm  fome  of  their  polls.  The  viclory 
on  this  occafion  was  much  lels  complete  than  the  for- 
mer ;  however  it  obliged  the  provii.cials  once  more  to 
fhift  their  ground,  and  to  retreat  farther  up  the  count ly. 
General  Howe  purfued  for  lome  time;  but  at  hill  find- 
ing all  his  endeavours  vain  to  bring  the  Am.eiicai.s  to 
a  pitched  battle,  he  determined  to  give  over  fuch  an 
ufelefs  chafe,  and  emplov  himlelf  in  reducing  the  forts 
which  the  provincials  Hill  retained  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  New  York.  In  this  he  met  with  the  mofl 
complete  fuccefs.  The  Americans,  on  the  approach 
of  the  king's  forces,  retreated  from  King's  Bridge  into 
Fort  Wadiirgton ;  and  this,  as  well  as  Fort  Lee,  which 
iA%  lay  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  quickly  reduced,  though 
The  jer-  the  gariilon  made  their  efcape.  Thus  the  Jcrlrys 
feys  entire-  vigre  laid  entirely  open  to  the  incurfions  of  the  Brit.lh 


White 
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ly  overrun 
by  the  iiri- 
tifli  troops. 


J49 
Rhode 


troops;  and  fo  fully  were  thefe  provinces  taken  pcfief. 
fion  of  by  the  royal  army,  that  its  winter  quarters  ex- 
tended from  New  Buinlwick  to  the  liver  Delaware. 
Had  any  number  of  boats  been  at  hand,  it  is  probable 
that  Philadelphia  would  now  have  fallen  into  their 
hands.  All  thefe,  however,  had  been  carefully  re- 
moved bv  the  Americans.  In  lieu  of  this  ct.terpiile, 
Ifland  tak-  Sir  Henry  Clinton  undertook  an  expedition  to  Rhode 
''''■  Ifland,  arid  became  mafler  of  it  without  lofing  a  man. 

His  expedition  was  alfo  attended  with  this  further  ad- 
vantage, that  the  American  fleet  under  Commodore 
Hopkins  was  obliged  to  fail  as  far  as  poffible  up  the 
river  Providence,  and  thus  remained  entirely  ufelefs. 

The  fame  ill  fuccefs  continued  to  attend  the  Ameii- 
cans   in   other    parts.      After  their  expulfion  from  Ca- 
nada, tl;ey  had  crcflVd  the  lake  Champlain,  and  taken 
up  their  quarteis  at  Crown  Point,  as  we   have  already 
The  Britifh  mentioned.      Here   they   remained    for    fome   time    in 
convey         fafcty,  as  the  Biitidi  had  no  vellels   on   the   lake,  and 
veffels  up     ronfequently  General  Burgoyne  could  not  purlue  them. 


the  lake 
l.hamplain, 


To  remedy  this  deficiency,  there  was  no  pofl'.ble  me- 
thod, but  either  to  conflru^l  veiTcls  on  the  fpot,  or 
take  to  pieces  fome  veffels  already  conilruiled,  and 
drag  them  up  the  river  into  the  lake.  This,  however, 
was  cfTeflfd  in  no  longer  a  fpace  than  three  months  ; 
and  the  Britifli  general,  after  incredible  toil  and  dilii- 
culty,  faw  him'elf  in  pofftflion  of  a  great  number  of 
veffels,  by  which  means  he  was  enabled  to  purfue  his 
enemies,   and  invade  them  in  his  turn.     The  labour 
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undergone  at  this  time  by  the  fea  and  land  forces  muff    America, 
indeed    have    been   prodigious  ;  fince  there  were  con-  1        ' 

veyed  over  land,  and  draj^ged  up  the  rapids  of  St  Law- 
rence, no  fewer  than  30  large  long  boats,  400  bat- 
teaux,  befides  a  vail  number  of  fiat-bottomtd  boats, 
and  a  gondola  of  30  tons.  The  intent  of  the  expedi- 
tion was  to  pulh  forward  before  winter  to  Albany, 
where  tlie  artny  would  take  up  its  winter  quarters,  and 
next  ipring  effefl  a  junilion  with  that  under  General 
Howe,  when  it  was  not  doubted  that  the  united  force 
and  fkiil  of  thefe  two  commanders  would  fpecdily  put 
a  termination  to  the  war. 

Ey  reafon  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  equip- 
ment of  this  fleet  had  been  attended,  it  was  the  begin- 
ning of  Odlober  before  the  expedition  could  be  under- 
taken. It  was  now,  however,  by  every  judge  alltwed 
to  be  completely  able  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  for  which 
it  was  intended.  It  confified  of  one  large  veffel  with 
th.ree  m^P.s,  carrying  iS  twelve  pour.ders  ;  two  ichoon- 
ers,  the  one  carrying  14,  the  other  12  fix  pounders; 
a  large  flat-bottomed  radeau  with  6  twenty-tcur  and  6 
twelve  pounders;  and  a  gondola  with  8  nine  pounders. 
Be'ides  thefe  were  20  veffels  of  a  Imaller  lize,  called 
giin-boals,  canning  each  a  piece  of  brals  ordnance  from 
9  to  24  pounders,  or  howitzers.  Several  long-boats 
were  fitted  out  in  the  fame  manner;  and  bt fides  all 
thcle,  thire  was  a  vafl;  number  of  boats  and  tenders, 
of  various  fizes,  to  be  uled  as  tranfports  for  the  trooj.s 
and  baggage.  It  was  manned  by  a  number  of  felecl 
feainen,  and  the  guns  were  to  be  ferved  by  a  detach- 
ment from  the  corps  of  artillery  ;  the  cfhcers  and  id- 
diers  appointed  for  this  expedition  were  alfo  chofcn  out 
of  the  whole  army.    '  '         •     jri 

To  oppofe  this  formidable  armament  the  Americans  Dcftroy  the 
■had  only  a  very  inconfiderable  force,  commanded  by '''':^''' '"■''^^ 
General  Arnold;  who,  after  engaging  part  of  theBri-  .•  .  ,'' 
tilh  fleet  (or  a  whole  day,  took  advantage  of  the  dark- 
ntis  of  the  night  to  let  fail  without  being  perceived, 
and  next  morning  was  out  ot  light:  but  he  was  fo  hot- 
ly purfued  by  tlie  Britilh,  that  on  the  lecond  day  af- 
ter he  was  overtaken,  and  forced  to  a  fccond  engsge- 
ment.  In  this  he  behaved  with  great  gallisniry  ;  but 
ids  force  being  very  interior  to  that  of  the  eneniy,  he 
was  obliged  to  run  his  (hips  alliore  and  let  themcn  tii'e. 
A  few  only  efcaped  to  L;.ke  George;  and  the  gariilon 
of  Crown  Point  having  deftroyed  or  carried  off  every 
thing  of  value,  retired  to  Ticonderago.  '1  hither  Ge- 
neral C;irleton  intended  to  have  purlucd  them  ;  but 
the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter  appeared  fo  many 
and  fo  great,  that  it  was  thought  proper  to  march  back- 
into  Canada,  and  dehll.  freni  any  further  operations 
till  next  fpiing.  ^.^ 

Thus  the  affairs  of  the  Americans  fcenitd  everj v\heieThe  Ane- 
going  to  wreck  :    even  thofe  who  had    been   moll   (an-'ieans  al- 
guine  in  their  caufe  began  to  waver.      Tiie  lime,  alfo, '""'^ '".". 
for  which  the  foldiers  had  enlilled  themlclves  was  rrnvi      ')'" 
expired  ;  and   the  bad   fuccefs  of  the  preceding  cam- 
paign h?,d  been    fo   very  dilcouraging,  that  no  perfon 
Was  willing  to  engage  himlelf  duiing  tlie  continuance 
of  a  war,  of  which  the  event  feemed  lOi  be  lo  dcubtful. 
In  confequtnce  ot  this,  therefore.  General  Wtdhington 
found  his  ainiy  daily  decreafing  in  ilrength  ;   fo  that 
from  3C,0Cd,  ol  whom  it  confified  when  General  Howe 
landed  on  Stateii  ifland,  (carce  a  tenth  part  could  now 
be  mullered.      To  alhll  the  thicl  commander  as  much 
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as  pofTible,  General  Lee  li.id  colle6\od  n  bociy  of  forces 
in  the  nor'.h  ;  but  on  his  vvriy  foutViivard,  li.iving  im- 
prudcfitlj'  nking'un  Ijis  lodi^'ing  at  fome  dill'incc  from 
^his  trortps,  information  was  given  to  Coloni.!  Harcourt, 
who  happened  at  th;it  time  to  be  in  the  ncip^libonrhond, 
and  Leq  was  ma  le  |irifontT.  'Ihc  lofs  of  this  gener;il 
was  mnch  rc-t;rctted,  the  more  elpc  i;illy  as  lie  was  of 
fuperi'ir  qu.ility  to  any  prilontr  in  the  prifTilTion  of  the 
colonilts,  and  could  not  therefore  be  exchanged.  Six 
field  officers  were  offered  in  exchange  for  him,  and  rc- 
fufed  ;  and  the  congrcfs  was  hij^hly  irritated  as  its  be- 
ing reported  that  he  was  to  be  treated  as  a  deferter, 
having;  been  a  half-pay  officer  in  the  Britifli  fervice  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war.  In  confiqucnce  of  this 
they  ilTued  a  proclamation,  threatening  to  retaliate  on 
the  prifoners  in  their  pofTcfTion  whatever  puniftiment 
fliould  be  indicT^d  on  any  of  thnfe  taken  by  the  Britifli, 
and  efpecially  that  thrir  condufl  fliould  be  regulated 
by  the  treatment  of  General  Lee. 

I  In  the  mean  time  they  proceeded  with  the  mod  in- 
defatii^able  diligence  to  recruit  their  army,  and  bound 
their  loldiers  to  ferve  for  a  term  of  three  years,  or  du- 
ring the  continuance  of  the  war.  The  army  defigned 
for  the  enfuing  campaign  was  to  confifl  of  88  batta- 
lions ;  of  which  each  province  was  to  contribute  its 
q.iota  ;  and  20  dollars  were  ofFercd  as  a  bounty  to 
each  foldier,  befides  an  allotment  of  lands  at  the  end 
of  the  war.  In  this  allotment  it  was  llipulatcd,  that 
each  foldier  fliould  have  100  acres  ;  an  enlign  150  ;  a 
lieutenant  100  ;  a  captain  300  ;  a  major  4C0  ;  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel 450  ;  and  a  colonel  503.  No  lands 
if'ere  promifcd  to  thofe  who  inlifled  only  for  three  years. 
All  oflicers  or  foldiers  dif.ibled  through  wounds  receiv- 
ed in  the  fervice  were  to  enjoy  half-pay  during  life. 
To  defray  the  expence,  congrefs  borrowed  five  mil- 
lions of  dollars  at  five  per  crnt.  ;  for  payment  of  which 
the  United  .States  became  fiirety.  At  the  fame  time, 
in  order  to  animate  the  people  to  vigorous  exertion*,  a 
declaration  was  pub!i:hed,  in  ivhich  they  fet  forth  the 
neceflity  there  was  for  taking  proper  mtthods  to  enfure 
liccefs  in  their  caufc  :  they  endeavoured  to  palliate  as 
much  as  pofTibie  the  misfortunes  which  had  already 
happened  ;  and  reprefented  the  true  ciufe  of  the  pie- 
fcnt  diilre's  to  be  the  ihort  term  of  inliffment. 

This  declaration,  together  with  the  imminent  din- 
jrcr  of  Philadelphia,  determined  the  Amt  ricans  to  exeit 
fhemOelves  to  the  utmofl  in  order  to  reinforce  General 
Wafliington's  army.  They  foon  received  farther  en- 
couragement, however,  by  an  exploit  of  that  general 
flfjainlf  the  HefTians.  As  the  royal  army  extended  in 
different  cantonments  for  a  grr:it  way,  General  Wafli- 
ington,  perceiving  the  imminent  danger  to  which  Plii- 
ladelphia  v,as  expofed,  refohed  to  make  fome  attempt 
on  thofe  divifions  of  the  enemy  which  lay  n"arefl  th.it 
city.  Thefe  happened  to  be  the  Heflinns,  who  lay  in 
three  divifions.  the  1.t1\  onlv  20  miles  dillant  from  Phi- 
lidelphia.  On  tl-ie  2j'h  of  Dtcember,  having  colleft- 
cd  as  confiderable  a  force  as  he  could,  he  fet  out  with 
an  intent  to  lurprife  that  bodv  of  the  enemy  who  lay 
at  Trenton.  His  army  was  divided  into  three  bodies ; 
one  of  which  he  ordered  to  ciols  the  Delaw-.re  at  Tren- 
ton Ferry,  a  little  below'  the  town  ;  the  fecond  at  a 
good  diflance  below,  at  a  place  called  Burdtnlown, 
u'here  the  fecond  divifion  of  HefTians  was  placed;  while 
he  hirafelf  with  the  third,  direfting  his  conrfe  to  a  fer- 


ry fome  miles  above  Trenton,  intended   to  have  pafTrd    Amcricii. 
it   at    midnight,  and   attack   the   Ilcflians  at    bie..k  o'  ' 

day.  Hut  by  rc.ifon  of  various  impedimint',  it  was 
eight  in  the  morning  before  he  could  reach  the  place  of 
his  deftinatior.  The  enemy,  hov.'cver,  did  not  perceive 
his  approach  till  they  were  fuddcnly  attacked.  Colo- 
nel Ralle,  who  commanded  them,  did  all  that  could 
be  expefied  from  a  brave  and  experienced  olTircr  ;  but 
every  thing  was  in  fuch  coiifufion,  that  no  rfTorts  of 
valour  or  Ikill  could  now  retrieve  matters.  The  coIo- 
nel  himfelf  was  mortally  wounded,  his  troops  were  en- 
tirely'broken,  their  artillery  feized,  and  about  JO^o 
taken  prifoners. 

This  aftion,  though   fecmingly  of  no  very  decifive 
nature,  was  fufFicient  at  that  time  to  turn  the   fortune 
of  war  in  favour  of  America.    It  tended  greatly  to  lc(- 
fen  the  fear  which  the  piovincials  had  of  the  HtfTians, 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  equally  abated  the  confidence 
which  the  Britifli    had   till  now   put  in  them.     Rein- 
forcements came  in  to  General  Wafhington's  army  from 
all   quaitcrs  ;   fo  that  he  was    foon   in   a  condition   to 
leave  Philadelphia,   and  take  up  his  quarters  at  Tren-         ''■iS 
ton.      Emboldened  by   his  fucctfs,  he   determined  to*"""""*'' 
make  an  attempt  on  a  divifion  of  the  Britifli  forces  fta- ^ji^^^.  g^_ 
tioned  at  Maidenhead,   a   town    fituated   half  way   be- tiOi  regi- 
tween  Trenton  and  Princetown.    This  confifled  of  three  rof"tb, 
regiments  under  the  command  of  Colonel  !\Iawhood, 
an  officer  of  great  merit.     The  troops  were  furpriftd       *S* 
on  their  march;  but  though  they  were  feparatcly  fur-   "/  "^^ 
rounded   and    attacked   by  a   force   fo  vnllly    fuptrior, theirie. 
they  charged  the  enemy  fo  refolutely  with  thiir  b.iyo- treat, 
nets,  that  they  effecfled    a  retreat.     Thefe  attempts  of 
the  Americans,  however,  with   the   hodile   difpcfi'.ion 
of  the  people,   fliov.ed   the  impcflibility  of  maintaining 
poffs  fo  far  advanced    in  the  enemy '.>  country  ;   fo  that 
it  was  refolved  to  retreat  towards   BrunAvick,  in  order 
to  prevent  it,  with  the  troops  and  magazines  it  cont.iin- 
ed,    from    falling    into  the  hands  of  the  provincials. 
Gencial  Walhington  lofl  no  opportunity  of  recovering 
what   had   been   lofl  ;  and  by  dividing   his  urmy  into 
fmill  parties,  which  could  be  reunited  on  a   few  hours 
warning,   he  in  a  manner  entirely  covered  the  country 
with   ir,   and   repoff^fied  Iiimfelf  of  all   the  important 
places. 

Thus  ended  the  campaign  of  1776,  with  fcaice  any 
real  advantage,  other  than  the  aujuifilion  of  the  city 
of  New  Vork,  and  of  a  few  fortreffes  in  its  neighbour- 
hood ;  where  the  troops  were  conftrained  to  acl  with 
as  much  circumfpeflion  as  if  they  had  been  befie-^ed 
by  a  viftorious  army,.inRead  of  being  themfelves  the 
conquerors.  _  2;^ 

The  army  at  New  York  began  in  1777  to  exercife^.'"^"''""'" 

a  kind  of  predatorv  war,  by  fending  out  parties  to  ic-Zn  f 
.1  ■  1       •  /•         .         ,       r  «         *'"*  trom 

Itroy  rasgazines,  make  incurfions,  and  take  or  deftroy  New  York 

fuch  forts  as  l.iy  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  to  which  their 
great  command  of  fliipping  pave  them  accefs.  In  this 
ihty  were  gent  rally  fuc.cefsJul  :  tlic  provinciil  maga- 
zines at  Peek's  Hill,  a  plare  about  50  miles  dilljnt 
fiom  New  York,  were  detlroyed,  the  town  of  Dun- 
bury  in  Connetticut  burnt,  and  that  of  Ridgefield  ir\ 
the  fame  province  was  taken  pofll-ITun  of.  In  returning 
from  the  lad  expedition,  however,  the  Britifh  were 
greatly  haraffed  by  the  enemy  under  Generals  Arnold, 
Wogfler,  and  Sullivan  ;  but  they  made  good  their  re- 
treat in  fpite  of  all  oppofition,  with  the  lofs  of  onlv  170 
H  2  killed 
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America,  killed  aVid  wounded.  On  the  American  fide  the  lofs 
"~~'^'"~~' was  much  greater  ;  General  Woofter  uns  killed,  and 
Arnold  in  the  moft  imnr/ment  danger.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Americans  qeilroyed  the  Itores  at  Sagg  har- 
bour, in  Long  Illand,  and  made  priloners  of  all  who 
defended  the  place. 

As  this  method  of  making  war,  however,  could  an- 
fwer  but  little  purpofe,  and  favoured  more  of  the  bar- 
barous incurfions  of  favages  than  of  a  w.,r  carried  en  by 
a  civilized  ptople,  it  vva^  refolved  to  make  an  atttmpt 
on  Philadelphia.  At  firft  it  was  thought  that  this 
could  be  done  through  the  Jeifeys  ;  but  General  Wafli- 
ingtoii  had  received  iuch  large  reinforcements,  and 
ported  himielf  fo  flror.gly,  that  it  was  found  lo  be  im- 
praflicable.  Many  ftratagems  were  ufed  to  draw  him 
from  this  flrong  fituation,  but  without  fuccefs  ;  fo  that 
it  was  found  neceffiry  to  make  the  attempt  on  Phila- 
delphia by  fea.  While  the  preparations  necelTary  for 
this  expedition  were  going  forward,  the  Americans 
found  means  to  make  amends  for  the  capture  of  Gene- 
ral Lee  by  that  of  General  Prtfcot,  who  was  feized  in 
his  quarters  with  his  ald-de-camp,  in  much  the  fame 
manner  as  General  Lee  had  been.  This  was  exceed- 
ingly mortifying  to  the  general  himfelt,  as  he  had  not 
long  ago  fet  a  price  upon  General  Arnold  himftlf,  by 
offering  a  fum  of  money  to  any  one  that  apprehended 
him;  which  the  latter  anfvvered  by  letting  a  lower 
price  upon  General  Prefect. 

The  month  of  July  was  far  advanced  before  the  pre- 
parations for  the  ex'pedition  againft  Philadelphia  were 
completed  ;  and  it  was  the  23d  before  the  fleet  vvas 
able  to  fail  from  Suidy  Hook.  The  force  employed 
in  this  expedition  confiifcd  of  36  battalions  of  Britifli 
and  Pleflians,  a  regiment  of  light  hotle,  and  a  body  of 
loyalifts  raifed  at  Ne^v  York.  The  remainder  of  thefe, 
with  17  battalions,  and  another  body  of  light  horfe, 
was  fiationed  at  Nev/  York  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 
Seven  battalions  were  Rationed  at  Rhode  Ifland.  Af- 
ter a  week's  failing  they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Delaware  ;  but  there  received  certain  intelligence,  that 
the  navigation  of  the  river  was  fo  effe'lually  obflrucl- 
ed,  that  no  poflibility  of  forcing  a  paflage  remained. 
Upon  this  it  was  refolved  to  proceed  farther  fouihward 
to  Chefapeak  bay  in  Maryland,  from  whence  the  di- 
flance  to  Piiiladelphia  was  not  very  great,  and  where 
the  provincial  army  would  find  lefs  advantage  from  the 
nature  of  the  country  than  in  the  Jerlisys. 

The  navigation  from  Delaware  to  Chefapeak  took 
up  the  belt  part  of  the  month  of  Augufl,  and  that  up 
the  bay  itfelf  was  extremely  dllTicult  and  tedious.  At 
Jandsatthc  ].^(j^  having  failed  up  the  river  Elk  as  far  ns  was  prac- 
jjjj  ticable,  the  troops  were  landed  without  oppofition,  and 

fet  forward  on  their  intended  expedition.  On  the 
news  of  their  arrival  in  Chefapeak,  General  Walliing- 
ton  left  the  Jerfeys,  and  haftened  to  the  relief  of  Phi- 
ladelphia ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  S;.ptember  met  the 
royal  army  at  Brandy-wine  Crcjsk,  about  mid-way  be- 
tween the  head  of  the  Elk  and  Philadelphia.  Here 
he  adhered  to  his  former  method  of  lliirmifliing  and 
hara/Tmg  the  royal  army  on  its  march  ;  but  as  this 
proved  infuflicient  to  flop  its  progrefs,  he  retired  to 
2J1  that  fide  of  the  creek  ne.\t  to  Philadelphia  with  an  in- 
The  Ame-  tent  to  difpute  the  palTige.  This  brought  on  a  general 
licans  de-  engagement  on  the  Mth  of  September,  in  which  the 
Americans  were  worHed  through  the  fuperlor  difcipline 
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of  the  Britifli  troops  ;   and  it  was  only  through  the  ap-   Amerieg, 
proach  of  night  that   they  were  faved  from  being  en- '       '       ' 
tirely  deftroyed.      On  this  occafion  the  provincials  loft 
about  looQ  in  killed  and  wounded,  befides  400  taken. 
prifoners. 

The  lofs  of  this  battle  proved  alfo  the   lofs  of  Phi- 
ladelphia.     General  VValhington  retired  to^valds  Lan- 
cafler,  an  inland  to'.vn  at  a  confiderable   diflance  from 
Philadelphia.    Here,  however,  the  Britilh  gener.al  took 
Inch  mealures   as  mull  have  forced  the  provincials  to  a 
fecond   engagement  ;   but  a  violent  rain,   which  lafttd 
a  day  and   a  night,  prevented   his    defign.       General 
\Va  filing  ton,  though   he  could  not  prevent  the  lofj  of 
Philsdelphi.1,  flill  adhered  to  his  original  plan  of  dii"- 
trcfTing  the  royal  party,  by  laying  ambuHies   and  cut-        ^62 
ting  off  detached  parties  :   but  in  this   he  was    lefs   fuc-An  Ameri- 
cefsful  than  formerly  ;  and  one  of  his  own  detachments,  <:a"  detach, 
which  lay  in  ambufti  in  a  wood,  were  themfelves  fur- "f"'  "^" 
prifed  and  entirely  defeated,   with  the  lofs  of  300  k'H- defeated 
ed  and  wounded,  befides  a  great  number  taken,  and  all  with  great 
their  arms  and  baggage.  (laughter. 

General  Howe  now  perceiving  that  the  Americans        ^^ 
would  not  venture  another  battle  even   for  the   fake  of  jjQ^^.gj2|.g5. 
their   capital,    took    peaceable    poffeffion   of  it   on  the  pofleflion  of 
zath  of  September.     His  firll   care  was  then  to  cutHhiladeU 
off,   by  means  of  flrong   batteries,  the  communication  P''"'' 
between  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  river  :   which 
was  executed   notwithflanding  the  oppofition  of  fome 
American  armed  veffcls  ;  one   of  which,  carrying   36 
guns,  was  taken.     His  next  talk  was   to  open  a  com- 
munication with  it  by  fea;  and  this  was  a  work  of  no 
fmall  difficulty.     A  vaft  number  of  batteries  and  forts 
had  been  eredled,  and   immenfe  machines  formed  like 
chevaux  defrize,  from  whence  they  took  their  name, 
funk  in  the  river   to    prevent  its  navigation.      As  the 
fleet   was  lent  round   to    the    mouth   of    the  liver  in 
order  to   co-operate   with   the  army,  this  work,  how- 
ever difficult,  was  accomplifhed  ;  nor  did   the   provin- 
cials give  much   oppofition,  as  well  knowing  that  all        ,2.6a 
pl.ices  of    this    kind   were  now  untenable.       General  Royal  ar- 
Walhington,  however,  took  the  advantage  of  the  royalty  attack- 
army  bein^  divided  to  attack  the  camp  of  the   princi-      ^'        ' 

irriT'Li  /-  -e-i     man-town, 

pal  divifion  or  it  that  lay  at  German-town  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Philadelphia.     In  this  he   met   with  very 
lirtle  fuccefs  ;   for  though  he  reached  the  place  of  delfi- 
nation   by   three  o'clock  in   the   morning,  the  patrols 
had  time  to  call  the  troops  to  arras.     The  Americans, 
notwithflanding,  made  a  very  refolute  attack  ;   but  they 
were  received  with  fuch  bravery,  that  tliey  were  com-        jgc 
pelled   to  abandon   the  attempt,   and   retreat   in   great  The  Ame- 
diforder  ;    with   the  advantage,  however,  of  carrying  ^.''^^"* '''^" 
off  their  cannon,  though  purfued  for  a  confiderable  way,  ^''"-"' 
after  h.ivir.e   300  killed,   6co  wounded,  and    upi'ards 
o*  400  taken  priloners,    among  v\hom  were  45  officers. 
On  tile  Britifli  fide,  the  lofs  amounted  to  430  wounded 
and  prifoncrs,  and  70  killed  ;  but  among  the  lall  were 
General  Agnew  and  Colonel  Bird,  with  lome  other  ex- 
cellent officers. 

There  flill  remained  two  flrong  forts  on  the  Dela- 
ware to  be  reduced.  Thefe  were  Mud  Ifland  and  Red 
liank.  The  various  obflruflions  which  the  Ameri- 
cans had  thrown  in  the  way  rendered  it  neceffary  to 
bring  up  the  Augufta,  a  fliip  of  the  line,  and  the 
Merlin  frigate,  to  the  attack  of  Mud  Ifland  ;  but  du- 
ring the  beat  of  adion  both  were  grounded.     Upon 
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Amenc*.  tliis  the   AmericRiis    fent    down     four    firc-lliips,    and 

^        '  ilirciSc'd  tlK  whole  fire  trora  their  gallc-ys  aj^jniiiH  thetn. 

^    *o  -.-.i.  Tiie  lormir  were  rendered   inetLiludl   Ijy   thi;  couraije 

Two  Bntilli  ,■     1        II   •  -.1     r  l         i      ■  i 

fliips  of  war^nd   liiiU  ot  tlie   Kntilli   leamen  ;    but  durmi/   the  en- 

burnt.  gagcmeTit  bolli  the  Augulla  and  Merlin  took    (ire  and 

were  burnt  to  aflies,  and  the  other  (hips  oJ)li)red  to 
withdraw.  The  enemy,  encouraged  by  this  undiccefs- 
full  attemin,  [Koccedcd  to  tlirow  new  obdiuflions  in 
the  way  ;  but  the  Britilli  general  having  found  means 
to  convey  a  number  of  cannon  and  to  creil  batteries 
^lithin  gunlhot  of  the  foit  by  land,  and  bringing  up 
tliree  lliips  of  the  line  which  mounteil  heavy  cannon, 
the  g.irrilbn,  after  making  a  vjgorous  ilefencc  for  one 
day,  perceiving  that  preparations  were  m.iking  for  a 
All  thf- forts  general  alTmit  on  the  nc,\t,  abjndoned  the  place  in  the 
n'-ar  Pliila-  nigiu.  Tiio(e  who  defemied  Red  Bank  followed  tlieir 
example,  and  abandoned  it  on  the  approach  of  f^ord 
Cornwallis.  A  great  number  of  the  American  iliipping 
DOW  finding  tiiemfelves  entirely  del^ilute  of  any  pro- 
teflion,  failed  up  the  river  in  the  night  time.  Seven- 
teen however  rem  lined,  whofc  retreat  was  intercepted 
by  a  frigate  and  forae  armed  veflels  ;  on  which  the 
Americans  r.m  them  adiore  and  burnt  them,  to  pre- 
vent their  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

Thus  the  campaign  ot  1 777  in  Pennfylvania  con- 
cluded fuccefsfuUy  on  tiie  part  of  the  Britilli.  In  the 
north,  however,  matters  wore  a  different  alpeifl.  The 
expeU'tlon  in  that  quarter  had  been  projteHed  by  the 
Britiih  minilhy  as  tne  moll  effectual  method  that  could 
be  taken  to  crulh  tiie  colonies  at  once.  ihe  four  pro- 
vinces of  New  England  had  originally  begun  the  con- 
federacy againtl  Britain,  and  were  iViU  confidcied  as 
the  moll  aiSlive  in  the  continuation  of  it  ;  and  it  was 
thought,  that  any  imprcfTion  made  upon  them,  would 
contribute  in  an  eifeilual  manner  to  the  reduction  of 
all  the  rell.  For  this  puipofe,  an  aimy  of  4000  cbo- 
fen  Britilli  troops  and  .3000  Germans  was  put  under 
the  command  of  General  Burgoyne  ;  General  Carleton 
was  direrted  to  ule  his  intereft  wuh  the  Indians  to  ptr- 
fuade  them  to  jcjin  in  this  expedition  ;  and  the  province 
of  Qj^c-bec  was  10  furinlli  large  pnrlies  to  join  in  the 
ftme.  The  officers  who  commanded  under  General 
Bur  joyiie  were  General  Pliilips  of  the  artillery,  Gene- 
ra'* Fraier,  Powell,  and  Himilton,  with  the  German 
otiioers  Generals  Reidefel  and  Speecht.  The  foldiers, 
as  has  already  been  obferved,  were  all  e.xcellently  dif- 
ciplined,  and  had  been  kept  in  their  winter-quartets 
with  all  imaginable  care,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for 
the  expedition  on  which  they  were  going.  To  aid  the 
pruicipal  expedition,  another  was  projeO^ed  on  the  Mo- 
ll i  •■  k  river  under  Colonel  St  Leger,  who  was  to  be  af- 
fifted  bv  Sir  John  Johnfoii,  fon  to  the  fimoiis  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnfon,  who  had  fo  greatly  diftinguillied  himitlf 
in  the  war  of  1755. 

On  the  2  I  ll  ct  June  1777,  the  aimy  encamped  on 
the  wellern  lide  of  the  lake  Champlain  ;  where  being 
joined  by  joined  by  a  confideiable  body  of  Indians,  General  Bur- 
theln-  goyne  made  a  fpeech,  in  vvhich  he  exhorted  thofe  new 
allies  to  lay  afide  their  ferocious  and  barbarous  manner 
of  making  war ;  to  kill  only  fuch  as  oppofed  them 
in  arms  ;  and  to  fpare  prifoners,  with  fuch  women  and 
children  as  Ihould  fall  inio  their  hand>.  Attcr  ilVuing 
a  proclamation,  in  which  the  force  of  Britain  and  that 
which  he  commanded  was  fct  forth  in  very  olleniatious 
terms,  the  campaign  opened  with  the  fiege  of  Ticon- 
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derago.     Tilc   place   was  very  flrong,  and  garrifoncd    Aratriea. 
by  6000  men  under  (xencral  Sinclair  ;  ncverthelcfs,  the         "^ 
woiks  were    fo  cxtridivc,   ihat   even  this  number  ^^^-i-i^uliic. 
fcaice  fulKcicnl  to  defend   them   piopcrly.      Thfy  hadraj^o  he- 
tbcretorc  omitted  to  fortify  a  rugged  eminence  called  fieKed and 
Sv^nr  Hill,  the  top  of  which  overlooked  and  effeflual- '•''''"• 
Jy  X'omuianded  the.ivliolc  works ;   vainly  imagining  that 
the  Jilllculty  of  the  afccnt  would   be   fufticient  to   pre- 
vent  the  enemy  from   taking    pofTeflion  of  it.     On  the 
approach  of  the  full  divilion  of  the  army,  the  provin- 
cials abiiidoned  and  fct  Hrc  to  their  outworks  ;  and  fo 
expeditious   were   the    Britiih   troops,  that  by   the  Jth 
.ot  July  evciy  po(l  was  J'ccured  which  was  judged  ne» 
celVary  tor  invefiing  it  completely.      A  road   was   foon 
litter  made  to  the  very  fummit  of  that  enr.incnce  which 
the  Americans  ha.i  i\ith  fuch  confidence  fuppofcd  could 
not  be  a((:ended  ;  and  lb  much  were  they  now  4iftisart- 
encdi  that  tliry   inliantly  abandoned   the  fort  entirely, 
taking  the  road  to  Skencfborou^h,  a  place  to  the  fouth 
of  Lake  George;  while  their  baggage,  with  what  ar- 
tillery and  military  flores  they  could  carry  off,  were 
fent  to  the  fame   pl.ice  by  water.     But  the  Biitil'h  ge- 
nernls  were  determined  not  to  let  them  pafs   fo  etfily.       jyr 
Both  were  purfued,  and  both  overtaken.     Their  armed  Americans 
veflels  coniilled  only  of  five  galleys  ;  two  of  which  were  f''^^''"'! '''' 
taken,  and  three  blown  up;  on    which   they  fet  fire  to^".,* 
their    boats   and    fortifications  at  Skcnefliorough.      Gn 
this  occafion  the  provincials  loft  200  boats,  130  pieces 
of  cannon,  with    ail    their    piovifions    and     baggage. 
Their  land  forces  under  Colonel  Francis  made  a  brave 
defence  againft  General  Frafcr  :   and  being  greatly  fu- 
perior  in  number,  had  almoft  overpowered  him,  when 
General  Reidclcl  with  a  large  body  of  Germans  came 
to  his  afliftance.      The  enemy  were  now  overpowered 
in  their  turn  ;  and  their  commander  being  killed,  they 
fled  on  all  fides  with  great  precipitation.     In  this  ac- 
tion 200  Americans  were  killed,  as  many  taken   pri- 
foncrs,  and  above  600  wounded,  many  of  tvhom  pe- 
ridied  in  the  woods  for  want  of  alTillance. 

During    the    engagement    General   Sinclair  was  at 
Cadleton,  about  fix  miles  fiom  the  place  ;  but  inffead 
of    going   forward    to   Fort  Anne,    the  next  place  of 
llrength,  he  repaired  to  the  woods  which   lie  between 
that  fortrefs  and  New  England.     General  Burgoyne, 
however,  detached  Colonel  Hill  with  the  ninth   regi- 
ment, in  order  to  intercept  fuch  as   fhould    attempt  to       272 
retreat  towards  Fort  Anne.     On  bis  way  be  met  with  They  are 
a  body  of  the  enemy,  faid  to  be  fix  times  as  numerous ^?^'" ''^- 
as  his  own  ;   but  after  an  engagement  of  three  hours  \''"'j'  •''"'' 
ttiey  were  .';,bliged  to  retire  with  great  lofs.      After  foKu,t  Anne 
many  difallers,  delpairing  of  being  able   to  make  any 
Hand   at   Fort  Anne,  they  fet  fire  to  it,   and  retired  to 
Fort  Edward.      In  all  thefe  engagements  the  lofs  of 
killed  ai.d  wounded  in  the  royal  army  did  not  exceed 
200  men.  ,_, 

General  Burgoyne  %s-a$  now  obliged  to  fufpend  his  General 
operations^jfor  fome  time,  and  wait  at  Skentltorough  ^'•'■?'')'';= 
for  the  arrival  of  his  tents,  provifions,  &c.  but  employ-'"*^'^''J? 
ed  this  interval ■'.'n  making  roads  through  the  country  £^*^^°j  °" 
about  St  Anne,  and  in  clearing  a  paffage  for  his  troops  witfi  jrea* 
to    proceed    againlt  "the  enemy.      This  was  attended  difficulty, 
with  incredible  toil ;   but  all  obllacles  were  furmounted 
with  equal  patience  and   refolution  by  the  array.      In 
(hort,  after  undergoing  the  utmoft  difficulty  that  could 
be  undergone,  and  making  every  exertion  that  man 
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could  make,  be  arrived  with  his  army  before  Fort  Ed- 
ward about  the  end  of  July.  Here  General  Scliuyler 
had  been  for  fome  time  endeavouring  to  reciuii  the 
fhutered  American  forces,  and  had  been  joined  by 
General  Sinclair  with  the  remains  of  his  army  ;  the 
garrifon  of  Fort  George  alfo,  fituated  on  the  lake  of 
that  name,  had  evacuated  the  place  and  retired  to  Fort 
JEdward. 

But  an  the  approach  of  the  royal  army,  they  re- 
tired from  thence  alfo,  and  formed  their  head-quar- 
ters at  Saratoga.  Notwithlianding  the  great  fuccefles 
of  the  Britiih  general,  they  Ihowed  not  the  leaft  dil- 
pofition  to  I'ubmit,  but  feemed  only  to  confider  how 
they  might  make  the  mort  effeflual  refinance.  For 
this  purpofe,  the  militia  was  everywhere  raifed  and 
draug'ited  to  join  the  army  at  Saratoga  ;  and  fuch 
numbers  of  volunteers  were  daily  added,  that  they  foon 
began  to  recover  from  the  terror  into  which  they  had 
been  thrown.  That  they  might  have  a  commander 
whofe  abilities  could  be  relied  on,  General  Arnold  was 
appointed,  who  repaired  to  Saratoga  with  a  confider- 
able  train  of  artillery  ;  but  receiving  intelligence  that 
Colonel  St  Leger  was  proceeding  with  great  rapidity 
in  his  expedition  on  the  Mohawk  river,  he  removed  to 
Still-water,  a  place  about  half  way  between  Saratoga 
and  the  junflion  of  the  Mohawk  and  Hudfon's  river. 
The  colonel,  in  the  mean  time,  had  advanced  as  far  as 
Fort  Stanwix  ;  the  fiege  of  which  he  preiTed  with  great 
vigour.  On  the  6th  of  Auguft,  underrtanding  that  a 
fupply  of  provifions,  efcorted  by  8go  or  900  men,  was 
on  the  wny  to  the  fort,  he  defpatched  Sir  John  Johnfon 
with  a  ftrong  detachment  to  intercept  it.  This  he  did 
fo  efTedtually,  that,  befides  intercepting  the  proviiions, 
400  of  its  guard  were  flain,  200  taken,  and  the  reft 
efcaped  with  great  difficulty.  The  garrifon,  however, 
were  not  to  be  intimidated  by  this  difafter,  nor  by  the 
thretts  or  reprefentations  of  the  colonel  ;  on  the  con- 
trarv,  they  made  feveral  fuccefstul  fallies  under  Colo- 
nel WiUct,  the  fecond  in  command  ;  and  this  gentle- 
man, in  company  with  another,  even  ventured  out  of 
the  fort,  and,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy,  paf- 
ied  through  them  in  order  to  hafien  the  march  of  Ge- 
neral Arnold  to  their  affiftance. 

Thus  the  affairs  of  Colonel  St  Leger  feemed  to  be 
in  no  very  favourable  fituation,  notvvithC',andir.g  his  late 
fuccefs,  and  they  were  foon  totally  ruined  by  the  defer- 
tion  of  the  Indians.  They  had  been  alarmed  by  the 
report  of  General  Arnold's  advancing  with  2000  men 
to  the  relief  of  the  fort  ;  and  while  the  colonel  was  at- 
tempting to  give  them  encouragement,  agother  report 
ivas  Ipread,  that  General  Burgoyne  had  been  defeated 
with  great  flmghter,  and  was  now  flying  before  the 
provincials.  On  this  he  was  obliged  to  do  as  they 
thought  proper;  and  the  retreat  could  not  be  cftefled 
without  the  lofs  of  the  tents  and  fome  of  the  artillery 
and  military  llores. 

General  Burgoyne,  in  the  mean  time,  nr»withllanJ- 
ing  all  the  dithculties  he  had  already  lu.'tained,  found 
that  he  mull  ftill  encounter  more.  Trie  roads  he  had 
made  with  fo  mirch  labour  and  pains  were  deilroyed 
either  by  the  wetnefs  of  the  fea'on  or  by  the  enenry  ; 
fo  that  the  provifions  he  brought  from  Fort  George 
could  ii'Jt  arrive  at  his  camp  without  the  moft  prodi- 
gious toil.  On  heating  of  the  fiege  of  Fort  Stanwix 
by  Colonel  St  Leger,  he  determined  to  move  fotiv.rrd, 
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in  hopes  of  enclofing  the  enemy  betwixt  his  own  army  Atrcrica. 
and  tliHt  ').  S'  Lei-,cr,   or  of  obtaining  the  command  of         * 
all  the  country  between  Fort  Stanwix  and  Albany  ;  or 
at  any  rate,  a  junijlion  with  Colonel  St  Leger  would  be 
effefted,  which  could  not   but    be  attended   with   the 
moft  happy  confequences.      The  only  difficulty  (vasthe 
want  of  provifions  ;   and  this  it  was  propofed    to    icme- 
dy  by  reducing  the   provincial  magazines  at  Benning-      j-„ 
ton.      For  this  purpofe,  Colonel  Baum,  a  German  of- Makes  an 
ficer  of  great  bravery,  was  chofen,  with  a  body  of  joo  ■'''^'"P'<"» 
men.     The  place  was  about  twenty  miles  from  Hud-' '.^, P™^'"" 
fon's  river  ;   and  to  fupport  Colonel  Baum's  party,  the^iie;^," 
whole  army  marched  up  the  river's   bank,  and  encamp- benning. 
ed   almoft  oppofite  to  Saratoga,  with  the  river  betwixt '°"' 
it   and   that  place.      An  advanced  party  was    pofted   at 
Batten  Kill,  between  the  camp  and  Benningturr,  in  or- 
der to  fupport  Colonel  Baum.     In   their  way  the  Bri- 
tillr  feized  a  large  fupply  of  cattle  and  provifions,  which 
were  immediately  fent  to  the  camp  ;    but   the  badnefs 
of  the  roads  retarded  their  march  fo  much,   tl:at  intel- 
ligence of  their  defign  was  fent  to  Bennington.      L'n- 
derftanding  now  that  the  American  force  was  greatly 
fuperior  to  his  oun,  the  colonel  acquainted  the  general, 
who   immediately  defpatched   Colonel    Breyman    with 
a  party  to  his  aflrftance  ;   but  through  the  iame  caufes 
that  had  retarded  the  march  of  Colonel  Baum,  this  af- 
fiftance  could  not  arrive  in  time.     General  Starke,  in 
the  mean   time,  who  commanded   at   Bennington,  de- 
termined to  attack  the  two  parties  feparately  ;  and  for      280 
this   purpofe   advanced  againft  Colonel   Baum,   whomC-"'°"el 
he  furrounded  on   all  fides  and  attacked   with   the  ut- ^■'"'"  "^' 
moll  violence.     The  troops  defended  themfelves  "'th ,g,jjgj  ^^j 
great  valour,  but  were  to  a  man  either  killed  or  taken,  taken  pri- 
Colonel   Breyman,  after  a  defperate  engagement,  had 'oner, 
the  good  luck  to  effeft  a  retreat  through   the  darknefs      \      • 
of  the  night,  which  otherwife  he  could  rrot  have  done,  g^p^.i^jj^^ 
as  his  men  had  expended  all  their   ammunition,   being  defeated. 
40  rounds  to  each. 

General  Burgoyne,  thus  difappointed  in  his  attempt 
on  Bennington,  applied  himfelf  with  indefatigable  dili- 
gence to  procure  provifions  from  Fort  George  •,  and 
having  at  length  smafl'td  a  fi:fficient  quantity  to  laft 
for  a  month,  he  threw  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  river 
Hudlon,  which  he  eroded  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, encamping  on  the  hills  and  plains  near  Saratoga. 
As  foon  as  he  approached  the  provincial  army,  at  this 
time  encamped  at  Stillwater  under  General  Gate",  he 
determined  to  make  an  attack  ;  for  which  purpofe  he  ^gj 
put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  central  divifion  of  his  The  Amc- 
army,  having  General  Frr.fer  and  Colonel  Breym^  onficansat- 

thc  light,   with  Generals  Reidefcl  ai;d   Philips  on  the""^'^,  *''*" 
,    .■         T       1  •  /■  ■        1         J  1  1  royal  ar- 

lert.      Ill  this  poiition  he  advanced  towards  the  enemy  ^j,' 

on   the    I9:h   of  September.      But   the  Americans  did 

not  now  wait  to  be   attacked  :   on  the  contrary,  they 

attacked  the  central  divifion  with  the  ulmoft  violence  j 

and  it  was  not  until  General  Philijis  with  the  artillery       jSj 

came  up  that  they   could   be  repulfed.      On  t'-'S  occa-""''  *'^ 

fion,  thou"h   the  Rritilh  tioons  loll  only  XXO       killed  j'i''^'"' 

,  r    1  11  r  'i  1     dithculty 

and  wounded,  and  the  enemy  no  fewer  than  1500,  thcrepulkd. 

former  were  very  much  alarmed  at  the  obllinate  refo- 
lution  llioivn  by  the  Americans.  This  did  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  them  from  advancing  towards  the  enemy, 
and   polling  themfelves  the    next   day  within  cannon- 

Ihot  of  their  lines.      But  their  allies  the  Indians  began  __     ,^,. 
,    ,.        .  ,  111  -1      J^he  Indr- 

to  dekrt  m  great  numbers  ;  and  at  the  lame  trme  th*  ansdcfert. 
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gencr.l1  was  in  the  liif<hp'l  degree  mortifipd  by  Imving 
no  intolli;rencc  of  any  allirtance  from  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, as  had  been  fti|)iilate(J.  He  now  received  :i  I'tter 
from  him,  by  whicli  lie  was  informed  that  Sir  Itfnry 
intended  to  ni<ke  a  diverlion  on  the  Noilh  River  in 
his  favour.  This  aflbrded  bnt  little  comfort  :  how- 
returned  an  aidwer  by  Icvcral  triilly  perlons 
,  whom  he  defpatchcd  diftcriiit  w:iys,  flatini;  his  prefent 
didreiTcd  fittntion,  and  mentioning  that  the  provilions 
and  other  neccftiries  he  had  'vonld  oidy  enable  him  to 
hold  out  till  the  l  2th  of  October. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Americans,  in  order  to  rut 
off  the  retreat  of  the  Britilh  army  in  the  mott  effeflual 
manner,  undertook  nn  expedition  againll  Ticondernp^o ; 
but  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  cnterprife  after  Slav- 
ing furprifed  all  the  outpolls,  and  taken  a  great  num- 
ber of  boats  with  lonT;  armed  vcfllls,  and  a  number  of 
prifoners.  The  army  under  General  Burgoyne,  how- 
ever, continued  to  labour  under  the  greatclt  dillrefles  ; 
fo  that  in  the  beginning  of  Oi^lober  he  had  been  obli- 
ged to  diniinilli  the  foldiers  allowance.  On  the  7lh  of 
that  month  he  determined  to  move  tonardsthe  enemy. 
For  this  purpofe  he  fent  a  body  of  1500  men  to  re- 
connoitre their  left  wing  ;  intending,  if  poflible,  to 
Tliivniake  break  through  it  in  order  to  effect  a  retreat.  The  de- 
a  (lci[)cr.itc  tachment,  however,  had  not  proceeded  far  when  a 
.att,ick  on  dreadful  a*  iclc  was  made  upon  the  left  wing  of  the 
Britilh  army,  which  was  with  great  difficulty  prefcrved 
from  being  entirely  broken  by  a  reinlorcement  brouj^ht 
up  by  General  Frafer,  who  wis  killed  in  tlie  attack. 
After  the  troops  had  with  the  moll  defperate  efforts 
regained  their  camp,  it  was  niolf  furioully  affaulted  by 
General  Arnold  ;  vvlio,  notwithlfanding  all  oppofition, 
would  have  farced  the  intrenchmtnts,  had  he  not  re- 
ceived a  dangerous  wound,  which  obliged  him  to  le- 
tire.  Thus  the  attack  failed  on  the  left,  but  on  the 
right  the  camp  of  the  German  rcferve  was  forced, 
Colonel  Breyman  killed,  and  his  countrymen  defeated 
with  great  (laughter,  and  the  lol's  of  all  their  artillery 
and  baggage. 

This  was  by  far  the  heavieft  Icfs  the  Britidi  army 
had  fuitained  fince  the  ailion  at  Bunker's  Hill.  The 
lift  ot  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  near  1200,  e\- 
riie  royal  clufive  of  the  Germans  •,  "but  the  greatell  misfortune 
was,  that  the  enemy  had  now  an  opening  on  the  right 
and  rear  of  the  Britifh  forces,  fo  that  the  army  was 
threatened  with  entire  dedruflion.  This  obliged  Ge- 
neral Burgoyne  once  more  to  (liift  his  polition,  that 
the  enemy  might  alfo  be  obliged  to  alter  their*.  This 
W.1S  accomplillied  on  the  night  of  the  7th,  ivithout  any 
lol'i,  and  all  the  next  day  he  continued  to  offer  the 
enemy  battle  •,  but  they  were  no'v  too  well  affured  of 
obtaining  a  complete  vidory,  by  cutting  off  all  fupplies 
from  the  Britlfli,  to  ri(k  a  pitched  battle.  Wherefore 
they  -advanced  on  the  right  fide,  in  order  to  enclofe  him 
errtirely  ;  which  obliged  the  general  to  direct  a  retreat 
towards  Saratoga.  But  the  enemy  had  now  ftalioncd 
a  great  force  on  the  ford  at  Hudfon's  river,  fo  that 
the  only  poffibillty  ot  retreat  was  by  fecuring  a.  paffage 
to  Lake  George  ;  and  to  effeft  this,  a  body  of  work- 
men  was  detached,  with  a  firong  guard,  to  repair  the 
roads  and  bridges  tint  led  to  Fort  Edward.  As,  foon 
as  they  were  gone,  hoivever,  the  enemy  feemed  to 
prepare  far  an  attack  ;  which  rendered  it  nectffary  to 
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recall  the  guard,  and  the  woikmcn  being  of  courfe  left    Amrri'<«. 
expoled  could  not  proc-cd.  ' 

Jn  the  mean  time,  the  boat*  which  conveyed  provi- 
fions  down  Hudfon's  river  were  expoltd  to  the  conti- 
nual tire  of  the  American  maiktmcn,  who  took  many 
of  them  ;  fo  that  it  became  nectffary  to  convey  the 
provifions  over  land.  In  this  extreme  danger  it  wr.s 
re  lolved  to  march  by  night  to  Fort  Edward,  forcing 
the  pdTjges  at  the  fords  either  above  or  lelow  the 
place;  anil  in  ord'j:  to  iffei^t  this  the  more  eafily,  it 
was  relolved  that  the  foldicis  Ihould  cany  their  provi- 
fions  on  their  backs,  leaving  behind  their  baggage  and 
every  other  incumbrance.  But  before  this  could  be 
executed,  intelligence  was  received  that  the  enemy  h.id 
railed  ftrong  intrenchments  oppofite  to  thefe  lords, 
well  provided  with  cannon,  and  that  they  had  likewile 
taken  poffeflion  of  th^  riling  ground  bctn-een  Fort 
George  and  Fort  F.dwaTd,   which  in   like  manner  was 

provided  with  cinnon.  .   , 

.      .  .  292 

All  this  lime  the  American  army  was  incrcaling  by  Diflrcfled 

the  continual  arrival  of  militia  and  volunteers  from  all  fituationot 
parts.      Their  parties  extended   all   along   the  oppofite ''"-' '^'J'^'' 
bank  of  Hudfon's  river,   and  fome   had   tvtn   palled  it^*^™'"' 
in  order  to  obferve  the  leall  movement  of  the   Britilh 
army.     The    whole   force    under    General    Gates  ivas 
computed  at  16.000  men,  while  the  army  under  Gene- 
ral  Burgoyne   Icarce    amounted    to  ■  6000  ;  and   tverv 
part  of  the  camp  was  reached   by  the   grape  and  rifle 
fliot  of  the  enemy,  befides  a  difcharge   from  their  artil- 
lery, which  was  almoil  inccffant.      In   this  Hate  of  ex- 
treme diftrcfs  and  danger,  the  army  continued  with  the 
greateft  conllancy  and  perfcvcrance  till  the  evening  of 
the  13th  of  Oftober,  when   an   inventory  of  provilior^ 
being  taken,  it  was  found  tliat  no  more  remained  than 
whr.t  was  fufficierit  to  ferve  for  three  days ;  and  a  coun-  jt  isoliliged 
cil  of  war  being  called,  it  was  unanimoufly  determined  to  capitu- 
that  there  was  no  method  now  remaining  but  to   treat  '"'*• 
with  the  enemyP    In  conlequence  of  this,  a  negotia- 
tion was  opened  next  day,  which   fpeedily  terminated 
in   the  capitulation    of  the  whole    Britilh  aimy;    the 
principal  article  of  which  was,  that  the  troops  were  to 
have    a    free   paffage   to   Britain,   on  condition  of  not 
ferving  againft  America  during  the  war.     On  this  oc- 
cafion.  General  Gates  ordered  his  army  to  keep  within 
their  camp  ivhile  the   Britifli  foldiers  went  to  a   place 
appointed  for  them   to  lay  down  their   arms,  that  the 
latter  might    not   have    the  additional  mortification  ot 
being  made  fpeftacles  in  fo  melancholy  an  event.    The 
number  of  thofe  who  furrcndcred  at  Saratoga  amount- 
ed to  5750,  ^ilxording  to  the  American  accounts  ;  the 
lift    of  fick  and    w^jundtd  left  in   the  camp  when   the 
army  retreated  to   Saratoga,  to  528  ;  and   the  number 
of  thofe  loft  by  other  a'-cidents  fince  the  taking  of  Ti- 
conderago,  to  near  30CO.  Thirty-five  brafs  iield-pieccs,  , 

7000  ftand  of  arms,  clothing  for  an  equal  number  of 
foldiers,  with  the  tents,  military  cbeft,  &c.  conftituted 
the  booty  on  this  occafion. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  the  mean  time,  had  failed  up  Succcisiiil 
the  North   river,  and   deftroyed   the    two  forts  called  <^^P<"dition 
Montgomery  and  Clinton,  with  Fort  Conftitution,  and  "'^ ^'^  ^^"- 
another  place  called  Continental  Village,   where   were  "^'^      °"* 
barracks  for  2COO   men.      Seventy  large   cannon  were 
carried  away,  befides  a  number  of  (mailer  artillery,  and 
a  great  qiiantity  of  (lores  and  ammunition  ;    a   large 
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boom  and  chain  reaching  acrofs  the  river  from  Fort 
Montgomery  to  a  point  of  land  called  St  Anthony's 
Nofe,  and  w'.iich  coft  not  lefs  than  70,0001.  llerling, 
u-ere  partly  dellroyed  and  partly  carried  avvny,  as  was 
alfo  another  boom  of  little  lefs  value  at  Fort  Conftitu- 
tion.  Ttje  lofs  of  the  Britiih  army  was  but  fmall  in 
number,  though  fome  officers  of  great  merit  were  killed 
in  the  different  attacks. 

Another  attack  was  made  by  Sir  James  Wallace  with 
fome  frigates,  and  a  body  of  land  forces  under  Gene- 
ral Vaughan,  The  place  which  now  fuftered  was  na. 
med  Eiopiis  ;  the  fortifications  were  deftroyed,  and  the 
town  itfelf'was  reduced  to  arties,  as  that  called  Conti- 
nental Village  had  been  before. 

But  thefe  facceffes,  of  whatever  importance  they 
might  be,  were  now  difregarded  by  both  parties. 
They  ferved  only  to  irritate  the  Americans,  flulhed 
with  their  faccefs  ;  and  they  weTe  utterly  infufficient  to 
raife  the  fpirits  of  the  Biitidi,  who  were  now  thrown 
into  the  utmoft  difmay. 

On  the  i6th  of  March  177S,  Lord  North  intimated 
to  the  houfe  of  commons,  that  a  paper  had  been  laid 
before  the  king  by  the  French  ambaflador,  intimating 
the  conclufion  of  an  alliance  between  the  court  of 
France  and  the  United  States  of  America.  The  pre- 
Imiinaries  of  this  treaty  had  been  concluded  in  the  end 
of  the  year  1 777,  and  a  copy  of  them  fen t  to  congrefs, 
in  order  to  counteraft  any  propofals  that  might  be 
made  in  the  mean  time  by  tlie  Britifu  miniftry.  On 
the  7th  of  February  1778,  the  articles  were  formally 
figned,  to  the  great  fatisfaiflion  of  the  French  nation. 

They  were  in  fubllance  as  follows  ; 

1.  If  Great  Britain  fnould,  in  confequence  of  this 
treatyi  proceed  to  hoftilities  againft  Fiance,  the  two 
nations  fliould  mutually  affill  one  another. 

2.  The  main  end  of  the  treaty  was  in  an  efFei^lual 
manner  to  maintain  the  independency  of  America, 

3.  Should  ihofe  places  of  North  ArC.irica  Hill  fub- 
jeCl  to  Britain  be  reduced  by  the  colonies,  they  (liould 
be  confederated  with  them,  or  fubjefted  to  their  jurif. 
didlion. 

4.  Should  any  of  the  Weft  India  iflands  be  reduced 
by  France,  they  (liould  be  deemed  its  property. 

5.  No  formal  treaty  with  Great  Britain  (hould  be 
concluded  either  by  France  or  America  without  the 
confent  of  each  other ;  and  it  was  mutually  engaged 
that  they  ftiould  not  lay  down  their  arms  till  the  in- 
dependence of  the  States  had  been  formally  acknow- 
ledi{ed. 

6.  The  contrafling  parties  mutually  agr  ";d  to  invite 
thefe  powers  that  had  received  inji'ries  from  Great 
Britain  to  join  the  common  ciufe. 

7.  The  United  States  gusranfeed  to  France  all  the 
liofl'elTions  in  the  Weft  Jndics  which  flic  (liould  con- 
quer j  and  France  in  her  turn  guaranteed  the  abfolute 
independency  of  the  States,  and  their  fupreme  autho- 
rity over  every  country  they  poCTeffcd,  or  might  acquire 
during  the  war. 

The  notification  of  fuch  a  treaty  as  this  could  not 
but  be  looked  upon  as  a  declaration  of  war.  On  its 
being  announced  to  the  houfe,  eveiy  one  agreed  in  an 
addreis  to  his  inajefty,  promifing  to  (land  by  him  to 
the  utmofl  in  the  prtfent  emergency  ;  but  it  was  warm- 
ly contended  by-the  mrmbrrs  in  oppofition,  that  the 
prefent  miniftry  ought  to  be  removed  on  account  of 


their  numberlefs  blunders  and  mifcarriagcs  in  every  in-  America, 
(lance.      Many  were  of  opinion,  that  the  only   way  to   "     "     "' 
extricate  the  nation  irom    its   trouble  was   to  acknow-  • 
ledge  the  independency  of  America  at  once  ;  and  thus 
we  might  flill   do  with  a  good    grace  what  mull  inevi- 
tably be  done  at  lafr,  alter  expending  much  more  blood 
and  trealure  ihnn  had  yet  been  lavilhed   in  this  unhap. 
py  contelh     The  minifterial  party,  however,  entertain- 
ed different  ideas.      Inlligated  by   zeal  for  the  national 
honour,  it  was  determined  at  once   to  relent  the  arro- 
gance of  France,  and  profecute  hoftilities  againft  Ame- 
rica with  more  vigour  than  ever,  ftiould  the  terms  now 
offered  them  be  rejefted,  0 

The  Americans,  in  the  mean  time,  a(riduoufly  em- Amer 
ployed  their  agents  at  the  .courts  of  Spain,  Vienna,  fer-ii  agents 
Prufha,  and  Tufcany,  in  order,  if  poffible,  to  conclude'" '''*'^'" 
alliances  with  them,  or  at  Icalt  to  procure  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  independency.  As  it  had  been  re- 
ported that  Britain  intended  to  apply  for  alTiftance  to 
RutTia,  the  American  commilTioners  were  enjoined  to 
ule  their  utmoil  influence  with  the  German  piiiicesto 
prevent  fuch  auxlliaiies  from  marching  through  their 
territories,  and  to  endeavour  to  procure  the  recall  of  the 
German  troops  already  fent  to  America.  To  France 
they  olfered  a  ceffion  of  fuch  Weft  India  iflands  as 
(liould  be  taken  by  the  united  ftrength  of  France  and 
America  ;  and  ftiould  Britain  by  their  joint  i»  deavours 
be  difpoftefled  of  Newfoundland,  Cape  Bieton,  and 
Nova  Scotia,  thel;;  territories  (hould  be  divided  bctwi.xt 
the  two  nations,  and  Great  Britain  be  totally  excluded 
from  the  fi(hery.  The  propofals  to  the  Spani(h  court 
were,  that  in  cafe  they  (hould  think  proper  to  efpoule 
their  quanel,  the  American  ftates  (hould  a(rift  in  re- 
ducing Penlacola  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  provid- 
ed their  lubiefls  were  allowed  the  fiee  navigation  of 
the  river  MiflilTippi,  and  the  ufe  of  the  harbour  of  Pen- 
lacola ;  and  they  further  offered,  that  if  agreeable  to 
Spain,  they  would  declare  war  againft  Portugal,  fliould 
thf.t  power  expel  the  Americanvlhips  from  its  ports.  3.. 

Ill   the  mean   time,   the  troops  under  General  Bur- General 
poyne  were  preparing  to  embaik  for  Britain  according ^"fgoyn^'* 
to  the  convention  at  Saratoga;  but  to  their  utter  lur-"^°°P^'?'" 
prife,  congrefs  politively  refuted  to  allow  tliem  to  em-  Anierica. 
bark,  under  pretence  that   fome   finifter  defigns  were 
harboured  on  the  part  of  Britain,  and  that  they  only 
^vantcd  an  opportunity  to  join  the  other  troops  at  Phi- 
ladelphia or  New  York.  .qj, 

The  feafon  fura(flion  was  novv  approaching  ;  and  con-Prtdatory 

grefs  Was  indefatigable  in  its  preparations  for  a  new  cam-  w.".r  cairicA 

paign.  which  it  was  confidently  laid  would  be  the  laft.°".  ,]1' 
A  1  1     J        I         r'      1  •  /■      ■  Blltldl 

Among  other  methods  taken  tor  tins  purpole,  it  was  re-jf^^pj^ 

commended  to  all  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  colonics 
to  form  theralelves  into  bodies  of  cavalry  to  lerve  at  their 
own  expencc  during  the  war.     General  Waftiington  at 
the  fame  time,  in  order  to  remove  all  encumbrances 
from  his  army,  lightened  the  baggage  as  much  as  pof- 
fible, by  (ubftiiuting   fat ks  and  portmanteaus  in  place 
of  cherts  and   bo.xr>,  and   ufing  packhorles  inftead  of     ,3, 
waggons.     On  the   other  hand,  the  Biitiih  army,  ex-Cbnciliat8» 
pcijling  tobc  Ipeedily  reinforced  by  ro,o;o  men,t|iought''y.'''"  "^. 
of  nothing  but   concluding  the  war  ;.ccoiding  to  their "1^^" 
wilhes  before  the  end  of  the  campaign.     It  was  «'ith ),..  t|,g  jf, 
tie  utmoft  ,  concern   as  wtU  :is   indignation,  therefare,  my. 
tliat  they  received  the  ne-ws  uf  Lord  Noith's  concilia- 
tory bill.     It  WHS  univerl'ally  looked  upon  as  a  national 
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tlifgrace  :  arid  fomc  even  tore  the  cockadts  from  their  followed 
hats,  and  trampled  them  under  their  feet  as  a  token 
of  their  iiidijmatii)n.  By  the  coloiiills  it  was  re- 
ceived with  iiidifFcrcnce.  The  Britifli  commilfion- 
crs  cndearourcd  to  make  it  aa  public  as  poHihle  ;  and 
the  confrrefa,  as  formerly,  ordeied  it  to  be  printed 
in  all  the  newfpapers.  On  this  occafiun  Governor 
Tryon  ciiclofed  levcral  co])ic3  of  the  bill  to  General 
Walhington  in  a  letter,  entreating  lliat  he  wouUl  allow 
them  to  be  circulated  ;  to  which  that  general  returned 
for  anfwcr  a  copy  of  a  newfpaper  in  which  the  bill 
was  printed,  with  the  refolutions  of  congrcls  upon  it. 
Theie  were.  That  whoever  prefumed  to  make  a  fe- 
parate  agreement  ?\-ith  liritain  fliould  be  deemed  a 
public  enemy  ;  that  the  United  States  could  not  with 
any  propriety  keep  correfpondence  with  the  commif- 
fioners  until  their  independence  was  acknowledged,  and 
the  Brltifti  fleets  and  armies  removed  from  America. 
At  the  fame  time,  the  colonics  were  warned  not  to  fuf- 
fer  themfelvts  to  be  deceived  into  fecurity  by  any  offers 
that  might  be  made  ;  but  to  ule  their  utmoll  endea- 
vours to  fend  their  quotas  witli  all  diligence  into  the 
field.  The  individuals  with  whom  the  comniillioners 
converfed  on  the  fubjett  of  the  conciliatory  bill,  gene- 
rally returned  for  anlwer,  that  the  day  of  reconcilia- 
tion was  pail  ;  and  that  the  haughtincfs  of  Britain  had 
extinguiihcd  all  filial  regard  in  the  breads  of  the  Ame- 
ricans. 

About  this  time  alfo  Mr  Silas  Deane  arrived  from 
France  with  two  copies  of  the  treaty  of  commerce 
and  alliance  to  be  figned  by  congrefs.  Advices  of  the 
mod  agreeable  nature  were  alfo  received  from  various 
parts,  rcprefenting  in  the  mod  favourable  light  the 
difpolition  of  the  European  powers  ;  all  of  whom,  it 
was  faid,  wiilied  to  fee  the  independence  of  America 
fettled  upon  the  moll  firm  and  perinanent  bafis.  Con- 
fidering  the  fituation  of  matters  with  the  colonids  at 
this  time,  therefore,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  commif- 
fioners  found  themfelves  unable  to  accomplifh  the  bu- 
finefs  on  which  they  came.  Their  propofals  were  ut- 
terly rejeftcd,  themfelves  treated  as  fpies,  and  all  in- 
tercourfe  with  them  interdicted. 

But  before  any  final  anfwer  could  be  obtained  from 
congrefs,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  taken  the  refolntion 
of  evacuating  Philadelphia.  Accordingly,  on  the  ictli 
of  June,  after  having  made  all  neceifary  preparations, 
the  army  marched  out  of  the  city,  and  eroded  the  De- 
laware before  noon  with  all  its  baggage  and  other  en- 
cumbrances. General  Wafliington,  appvifed  of  this 
defign,  had  defpatchcd  exprcdes  into  tlic  Jcrfeys  w'th 
orders  to  colletl  all  the  force  that  could  be  adembled 
in  ortler  to  obdruft  the  march  of  the  enemy.  Af- 
ter   various    movements    on    both    fides.     Sir    Henry 


X-linton,  with  the  royal  army,  arrived  on  the  27th 
ef  June  at  a  place  called  Freehold  ;  where,  judging 
that  the  enemy  would  attack  him,  he  encamped  in  a 
very  drong  fituation.  Here  General  Wadiington  de- 
termined to  make  an  attack  as  foon  as  the  army  had 
Bgain  begun  its  irarch.  The  night  was  fpent  in  mak- 
ing the  ncceiT.uy  preparations,  and  General  Lee  with 
his  divifion  was  ordered  to  be  ready  by  daybreak. 
But  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  judly  apprehending  that  the 
chief  objeft  of  the  enemy  was  the  baggage,  commit- 
ted it  to  the  care  of  General  Knyphaufen,  whom  he 
ordered  to  fet  out  caily  in  the  morning,  while  he 
Vol.  n.  Part  I. 
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with  tiiC  reft  of  the  army.  The  attack  Araeria. 
was  accordingly  made  ;  but  the  Dritifli  general  had  """^  '  '  '' 
taken  fuch  care  to  arrange  his  troops  properly,  and 
fo  edcdtually  fupportcd  his  forces  when  engaged  with 
the  Amcrieans,  that  the  latter  not  only  made  no  im- 
priffion,  but  were  with  didiciiltv  prefervrd  from  a 
total  dcfc;it  by  the  advance  of  General  Wafliington 
with  the  whole  army.  The  Biiiiih  troops  edeCled 
their  retreat  with  the  lofs  of  300  men,  of  whom 
many  died  tlirough  mere  fatigue,  without  any  wound. 
]n  this  adtion  General  Lee  was  charged  by  General 
Wafliington  with  difobedicnce  and  mifcondnit  in  re- 
treating before  the  Britifli  army.  He  was  tried  by 
a  court  martial,  and  fentcnced  to  a  temporary  fufpen- 
fion  from  his  command.  After  they  had  arrived  at 
Sandy  Hook,  a  bridge  of  boats  was  by  Lord  Howc'i 
diret'tions  thrown  from  thence  over  the  channel  which 
feparated  the  ifland  from  the  main  land,  and  the  troopj 
were  conveyed  aboard  the  fleet  ;  after  which  they 
failed  to  New  York.  After  fending  fomc  light  de- 
tachments to  watch  the  enemy's  motions.  General' 
Wafliington  marched  towards  the  North  River,  wliere 
a  great  force  had  been  colledled  to  join  him,  and  where 
it  was  now  expelled  that  feme  very  capital  operation* 
would  take  place. 

In  the  mean  time,  France  had   fct  about  her  prepa- 
rations for  the   aflidance  of  the  Americans.      On  the 
14th  of  April   Count  d'Edaing  had    failed  from  Tou- 
lon with  a  drong   fquadron  of  fliips  of  the  line  and 
frigates,  and  arrived   on  the  eoaft  of  Virginia  in  the         .^ 
beginning  of  July,  while  the  Britifli  fleet  was  empli>yed  French 
in   conveying  the  forces  from   Sandy    Hook   to   New  fleet  ar. 
York.      It  confided    of  one  fliip   of  90  guns,  one  of 
80,   fix   of  74,  and  four  of  64,  befides  feveral  large" 
frigates  ;   and,  exclufive  of  its   complement  of  failors, 
had    6oG0    marines  and  foldiers    on   board.      To    op- 
pofe    this  the    Britifli  had  only  fix    fliips  of  64  guns, 
three  of  50,  and  two  of  40,   with  fome  frigates  and 
floops.       Notwithilandiiig    this   inferiority,    however, 
the    Britifli  admiral    poded  hi.i  felf  fo  advantagtoufly, 
and  fliowed  Inch  fupcrior  (kill,  that  D'Eftaing  did  not 
think  proper  to  attack  him.      He  therefore  remained 
at  anchor  four   miles  oft  Sandy  Hook   till  the  22d  of 
July,  without  edefting  any  thing  more   than  the  cap- 
ture of  fome  veflTels,   which,  through  ignorance  of  bis 
arrival,  fell  into  his  hands. 

Tl 
conjl) 

was  propofedthat  D'Eftaing,  with  the  6000  troops  he  Il^ndwith.. 
had  with  him,  fliould  make  .i  defcent  on  the  fouthern""'  fuccefs. 
part  of  the  ifland,  while  a  body  of  the  American* 
fliould  take  pofleflion  of  the  north  ;  at  the  fame  time 
the  French  fquadron  was  to  enter  the  harbour  of  New- 
port, and  take  and  dcftroy  all  the  Britifli  fliipping. 
On  the  8lh  of  Auguft  the  French  admiral  entered 
the  harbour  as  was  propofed,  but  found  himfclf  unable 
to  do  any  material  damage.  Lord  Howe,  however, 
indantly  let  fail  for  Rhode  Ifland;  and  D'Eftaing,  con- 
fiding in  his  fupcrioiity,  immediately  came  out  of  the 
harbour  to  attack  him.  A  violent  dorm  parted  the 
two  fleets,  and  did  fo  much  damage  that  they  were 
rendered  totally  un  it  for  aflion.  The  French,  howr 
ever,  fuffered  moll  ;  and  feveral  of  the  fliips  being 
afterwards  attacked  fingly  by  the  Britifli,  very  nar- 
rowly efcapcd  being  taken.  On  the  20th  of  Auguft 
I  he 


F"  rives  m 
America. 


'he  next  attempt  of  the  French  admiral  was,  in  ^ttemots 
undlion  with  the  Americans,  on  Rhode  Ifland.    It  Rhode 
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America,  he  returned  to  Newport  in  a  very  fliattered  condition  ; 
'f~~'  and,  not  thinking  himfelf  fafe  there,  failed  two  days 
after  for  Bofton.  General  Sullivan  had  landed  in  the 
mean  time  on  the  northern  part  of  Rhode  Ifland  with 
lo.coo  men.  On  the  17th  of  Auguft  they  began 
their  operations  by  erecting  batteries,  and  making 
their  approaches  to  the  Britifh  lines.  But  General 
Pigot,  who  commanded  in  Newport,  had  taken  fuch 
cfieftual  care  to  fecure  himfelf  on  the  land  fide,  that 
without  the  affiilance  of  a  msrine  force  it  was  altoo-e- 
ther  impo(Tibie  to  attack  him  with  any  probability  of 
fuccefs.  The  condudt  of  D'Eftaing,  therefore,  who 
had  abandoned  them  when  matter  of  the  harbour,  gave 
the  greateil  diiguft  to  the  people  of  New  England,  and 
Sullivan  began  to  think  of  a  retreat.  On  perceiving 
his  intentions,  the  garrifon  fallied  out  upon  him  with 
fo  much  vigour,  that  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that 
he  effeSed  his  retreat.  He  had  not  been  long  gone  when 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  arrived  with  a  body  of  4000  men  ; 
which,  had  it  arrived  fooncr,  would  have  enabled  the 
Britifh  commander  to  have  gained  a  decifive  advantage 
over  him,  as  well  as  to  have  deftroyed  the  town  of 
Providence,  which,  by  its  vicinity  to  Rhode  Ifland, 
and  the  enterprifes  which  were  continually  projefted 
and  carried  on  in  that  place,  kept  the  inhabitants  of 
,£,«  Rhode  Ifland  in  continual  alarms. 
he  coafts  The  firft  Britifli  expedition  was  to  Buzzard's  Bay, 
of  America  on  the  coaft  of  New  England  and  neighbourhood  of 
Ifland.      Here   they   deftroyed   a   great    num- 
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ber  of  privateers  and  merchantmen,  magazines,  with 
florehoufes,  &c  ;  whence  proceeding  to  a  fertile  and 
populous  ifland  called  Martha's  Vineyard,  they  car- 
ried off  10,000  fheep  and  300  black  cattle.  Ano- 
ther expedition  took  place  up  the  North  River,  under 
Lord  Cornwallis  and  General  Knyphaufen  ;  the  prin- 
cipal event  of  which  was  the  dcllrudlion  of  a  regiment 
of  American  cavalry,  known  by  the  name  of  Wafli- 
jngton's  Light  Horfe.  A  third  expedition  was  direft- 
ed  to  Little  Egg  Harbour  in  New  Jerfcy,  a  pliice  noted 
for  privateers,  the  deftrutlion  of  which  was  its  princi- 
pal intention.  It  was  condufted  by  Captains  Fergu- 
fon  and  Collins,  and  ended  in  the  deftruftion  of  the 
enemy's  vefTels,  as  well  as  of  the  place  itielf.  At  the 
lame  time  part  of  another  body  of  American  troops, 
called  Pulafki's  Legion,  was  furprifed,  and  a  great 
number  of  ihem  put  to  the  fword. 

The  Americans  had  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
projeftfd  the  conqucll  of  Weft  Florida  ;  and  one  Cap- 
tain WilliHg,  with  a  party  of  refohite  men,  had  made 
a  fucccfsful  incurlion  into  the  country.  This  awaken- 
ed the  attention  of  the  BritiiTi  to  the  fouthern  colo- 
nies, and  an  expedition  againll  them  was  refolved  on. 
Georgia  was  the  place  of  deftination  ;  and  the  more 
effeiftually  to  enfure  fuccefs.  Colonel  Campbell,  with 
s  fufficient  force,  under  convoy  of  feme  ftiips  of  war, 
commanded  by  Commodore  Hyde  Parker,  embarked 
at  New  York,  while  General  Prevoft,  who  commanded 
in  Eall  Florida,  was  direfted  to  fet  out  with  all  the 
force  he  could  fpare.  The  armament  from  New  York 
arrived  off  the  coaft  of  Georgia  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember i  and  though  the  enemy  were  very  ftrongly 
pofted  in  an  advantageous  fltuation  on  the  fhore,  the 
Britifh  troops  made  good  their  landing,  and  advanced 
towards  Savannah  the  capital  of  the  province.  That 
▼ery  day  they  defeated  the-  forces  of  the  provincials. 


which  oppofcd  them ;   and  took  pofTcirion  of  the  town    Ameriei,  , 
with  fuch  celerity,   that  the  Americans   had   not  time  '"""*       ■* 
to  execute  a  refolution  they  had  taken  of  letting  it  on_       3*9 
fire.      In  ten  days  the  whole  province   of  Georgia  was  .  ^^'^^    ' 
reduced,   Sunbury  alone  excepted  ;   and   this;  was   alfo  q^^^ .j^ 
brought    under    fubjeftion   by  General    Prevoft   in  his 
march  northward.    Every  proper  method  was.  takes  to 
fecure   the  tranquillity   of  the   country  ;   and    rewards 
were  offered  for  apprehending  committee  an<i  afTcmbly 
men,   or  fuch  as  they  judged  nioft  inimical  to  the  Bri- 
tifh interefts.      On  the   arrival  of  General  Prevoft,  the 
command   of  the  troops  naturally   devolved   on  him  as 
the   fenior   officer  ;  and  the  conquelt  of  Carolina  was 
next  projefted.  .^^ 

In  this  attempt  there  was  no  fmall  probability  of  Carolina  in. 
fuccefs.  The  country  contained  a  great  number  of  vaded. 
friends  to  government,  who  now  eagerly  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  declaring  themfelves  ;  many  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Georgia  had  joined  the  royal  ftandard  ; 
and  there  was  not  in  the  province  any  conllderable  body 
of  provincial  forces  capable  of  oppofing  the  efforts  of 
regular  and  well-difciplined  troops.  On  the  firft  news 
of  General  Prevoft's  approach,  the  loyalifts  affem- 
bled  in  a  body,  imagining  themfelves  able  to  ftand 
their  ground  until  their  allies  ihould  arrive  ;  but  in  this 
they  were  difappointed.  The  Americans  attacked 
and  defeated  them  with  the  lofs  of  half  their  number. 
The  remainder  retreated  into  Georgia  ;  and  after  un- 
dergoing many  difficulties,  at  lafl  effected  a  jundtiou 
with  the  Britifh  forces. 

In  the  mean  time.  General  Lincoln,  with  a  con- 
fiderable  body  of  American  troops,  had  encamped 
within  20  miles  of  the  town  of  Savannah  ;  and  another 
ftrong  party  had  pofted  themfelves  at  a  place  called 
Briar''s  Crt'et,  farther  up  the  river  of  the  fame  name. 
Thus  the  extent  of  the  Britifh  government  was  likely 
to  be  circumfcribed  within  very  narrow  bounds.  Ge- 
neral Prevoft  therefore  determined  to  diflodge  the 
party  at  Briar's  Creek:  and  the  latter,  trulling  to  their 
ilrong  fltuation,  and  being  remils  in  their  guard,  fuf-  3" 
fered  themfelves  to  be  furprifed  on  the  30th  of  March  ^?'"'^^* 
1779  ;  when  they  were  utterly  routed  with  the  lofs  of 
400  killed  and  taken,  befides  a  great  number  drowned 
in  the  river  or  the  fwamps.  The  whole  artillery,  ftores, 
baggage,  and  almoft  all  the  arms,  of  this  unfortunate 
party  were  taken,  fo  that  they  could  no  more  make 
any  ftand  ;  and  thus  the  province  of  Georgia  was  once 
more  freed  from  the  enemy,  and  a  communication 
opened  with  thofe  places  in  Carolina  where  the  royalifts 
chiefly  refided. 

I'he  victory  at  Briar's  Creek  proved  of  conflderable 
fervice  to  the  Britifl\  caufe.  Great  numbers  of  the 
loyalifts  joined  his  armv,  and  confiderably  increafed  its 
force.  Hence  he  was  enabled  to  flretch  his  ports  fur- 
ther up  the  river,  and  to  guard  all  the  principal  palTes  : 
fo  that  General  Lincoln  was  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  in- 
aftion  ;  and  at  lafl  moved  off  towards  Augufta,  in  or- 
der to  prote<£l  the  provincial  aflembly,  which  was  obli- 
ged to  lit  in  that  place,  the  capital  being  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Briliih. 

I^incoln  had  110  fooner  quitted  his  port,  than  it  was 
judged  a  proper  time  by  the  Britifli  general  to  put  in 
execution  the  grand  fcheme  which  had  been  meditated 
againft  Carolina.  Many  difficulties  indeed  lay  in  his 
way.     The  river  Savannah  was  fwelltd  by  the    cxcef- 
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Amriica.  five  rainj  of  the  fpiifon,  that  it  fccnicd  impafTablt;  ;  the 
-"^  oppofite  (hore,  for  a  great  way,  was  fo  full  of  fwamps 
and  marlhcs,  that  no  army  could  march  over  it  without 
tiie  grcntcll  difficulty  ;  and,  to  render  the  pafTage  dill 
more  diificuh,  Oefitral  Moultrie  was  left  with  a  confi- 
dcrablc  body  of  troops  in  order  to  oppofe  the  enemy's 
Dut  in  fpitc  of  every  oppofition,  the  con- 
ftaiicy  and  perfevcrancc  of  the  Britifh  forces  at  l;ift 
prevailed.  General  Mouhnc  was  defeated,  and  ohli- 
ffcd  to  retire  towards  Charleftnwn  ;  and  the  viftorious 
army,  after  h;iving  waded  throujvh  the  mailhcs  for 
fome  time,  at  lull  arrived  in  an  open  country,  ilirough 
which  they  purfued  their  march  witli  great  rapidity  lo- 
wariU  the  capital  ;  while  General  Fjncoln  remained 
in  a  flate  cf  fcciirity  at  Augufla,  vainly  imagining  that 
the  obllacles  he  liad  left  in  the  way  could  not  be  fur- 
moimtcd. 

Certain  intelligence  of  the  danger  to  which  Charlef- 
Lincolii  aJ-t(3vvf5  vvas  expofed  at  laft  aroufed  tho  American  general 
iisTl^f"  ^""""^  h'*  li-'thargy.  A  chofcn  body  of  infantry,  mount- 
ed on  horfebaek.  for  the  greater  expedition,  was  do- 
fpatched  before  him  ;  while  liincoln  himfelf  followed 
with  all  the  forces  he  could  coiled^.  General  Moultrie 
too,  with  the  troops  he  had  brought  from  Savannah, 
and  fome  others  he  had  colled^ed  fince  his  retreat  from 
thence,  bad  taken  pofTcffion  of  all  the  avenues  leading 
to  Charltftown,  and  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence. 
But  all  oppofition  proved  incffeftual.  The  Americans 
were  defeated  in  every  encounter  ;  and,  retreating  con- 
tinually, allowed  the  Britifh  army  to  come  within  can- 
non-fhot  of  Charleftown  on  the  i  2th  of  May. 

The  town  was  now  fummoned  to  furrcnder,  and  the 
inhabitants  would  gladly  have  agreed  to  obferve  a  neu- 
trality during  the  reft  of  the  war,  and  would  have  en- 
gaged alfo  for  the  reft  of  the  province.  But  thefe  terms 
not  being  accepted,  they  made  preparations  for  3  vi- 
gorous defence.  It  was  not,  however,  in  the  power 
""  of  the  Britifh  commander  at  this  time  to  make   an  at- 

Tlie  iit-       tack  with  any  profpeft  of  fuccefs.     His   artillery  was 
tempt  on  it  not  of  fufficicnt  weight;  there  were  no   fliips  to  fiip- 
abufidoned.  pg^t  his  attack  by  land  ;  and  General  Lincoln  advan- 
cing rapidly  with  a  fuperior  army,  threatened    to  en- 
clofe  him  between  his  own  force  and  the  town  ;  fo  that 
Ihould   he  fail  in  his  firft  attempt,   certain   deftruiSion 
would  be  the  confequence.     For  thefe  reafons  he  with- 
drew his  forces  from  before  the  town,  and  took  poflcf- 
fion  of  two  iflands  called  St  'James''s  and  St  John's,  ly- 
;.  ing  to  the  fouthward  ;  where  having  waited  foine  time, 

his  force  was  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  two  frigates. 
With  thefe  he  determined  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of 
Port  Royal,  another  ifland  pofTcffed  of  an  excellent 
harbour  and  many  otlier  natural  advantages;  from  its 
fituation  alfo  commanding  all  the  fea  coaft  from  Charlef- 
town to  Savannah  river.  The  American  general, 
however,  did  not  allow  this  to  be  aecomplifhed  with- 
out oppofition.  Perceiving  that  his  opponent  had  occu- 
pied an  advantageous  poil  on  St  John's  ifland  prepara- 
^15  tory  to  his  entcrprife  againll  Port  Royal,  he  attempted, 
Tlie  A-me-  on  the  2Cth  of  June,  to  diflodge  him  from  it  ;  but  af- 
ricansde-  jp^  an  obftinatc  attack,  the  provincials  were,  as  ufual, 
obliged  to  retire  with  confiderable  lofs.  On  this  occafion 
the  fuccefs  of  the  Britifh  arms  was  in  a  great  meafure 
owifig  to  an  armed  float  ;  which  galled  the  right  flunk 
of  the  enemy  fo  effeftually,  that  tlicy  could  diredl  their 
efforts  only  agaiuft  the  llrongeftpart  of  the  lines,  which 


proved  impregnable  t»  their  attacks.     This  difappolnt-    .^meric.t. 

mcnt  was  iniUntly  followed  by  the  lofs  of  Port  Royal,   —~r—' 

which  General  Prevoll  took  pondfion  of,  and   put  his 

troops  into  proper  ftalioiis,   waiting  for  the  arrival  of 

fueh  reinforcements  as  were  nccclfary  for  the  intended 

attack  on  Charleftown.    ' 

In  the   mean  time  Cbimt   d'Eftaing,     who,    as  wc  u'Efi',;,,,-, 

have  already  obferved,  had  put  into  Bollon  harbour  to  prodama- 

refit,   had  ufed  his  ntmolt  efforts  to  ingratiate  himfelf  ''J" 

witli  the  inli  d)itant3  of  that  city.      Zcaluuk  alfo  in  the 

caufc  of  his  malter,   he   had  publifhcd  a   proclamatioti 

to  be  difperfed  through  Canada,  inviting  the  people  to 

r'cturn  to   their   original   fvicndlliip    with    France,  and 

declaring  that  all   who   renounced   their  allegiance  to 

Great  I5ritain  fhould  certainly   find  a  protcftor  in  the 

king  of  France.      All  his  endeavours,  however,  proved 

infuHicicnt  at  this  time   to   pioduce  any  revolution,  or 

even  to  form  a  party  of  any  confequence   among  the 

Canadians. 

As  foon  as  the  French  admiral  had  refitted  his  fleet,  n.-c-^^^ 
I  11  1-11  rAi-.r^  '•'  ■titain2 

he  took  the  opportunity,  wliijetliat  of  Admiral  Byroh  f  jls  to  the 

had  been  flinttcred  by  a  ftorm,  of  failing  to    the   Weft  Weft  In- 

Indies.      Dining   his  operatione  there,  the  Americans ''"='• 

having  reprefented  his  conduct  as  totally  unferviceable 

to  them,  he  received  orders  from  Europe  to  affift  the 

colonics  with  all  polTible  fpecd.  - 

In  compliance  with  thefe  orders,  he  directed  his  D'F.(iain»'f 
courfe  towards  Georgia,  with  a  defign  to  recover  that  eipeditioa 
province  otn  of  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  to  put  it,  "J*'"'^ 
as  well  as  South  Carolina,  in  fuch  a  pofture  of  defence  '^'"'S'*- 
as  would  effeftually  fecnre  them  from  any  future  at- 
tack. This  feemed  to  be  an  eafy  matter,  from  the 
little  force  by  which  he  knew  he  fhould  be  oppo- 
led  ;  and  the  next  objeft  in  contemplation  was  no  lefs 
than  the  deftrudion  of  the  Britifh  fleet  and  army  at 
New  York,  and  their  total  expulfion  from  the  conti- 
nent  of  America.  Full  of  thefe  hopes,  the  French 
commander  arrived  off  the  coall  of  Georgia  with  a  fleet 
of  2  2  fail  of  the  line  and  10  large  frigates.  His  arri- 
val was  fo  little  expcfted,  that  feveral  veffels  laden 
with  provilions  and  military  ftores  fell  into  his  hands  ; 
the  Experiment  alfo,  a  veflel  of  50  guns,  commanded 
by  Sir  [ames  Wallace,  was  taken  after  a  ftout  refift- 
ance.  On  the  continent,  the  Britifh  troops  were  di- 
vided. General  Prevoft,  with  an  inconfiderable  part, 
remained  at  Savannah  ;  but  the  main  force  was  under 
Colonel  Maitland  at  Port  Royal.  On  the  firft  appear- 
ance of  the  French  fleet,  an  exprefs  was  defpatched  to 
Colonel  Maitland  :  but  it  was  intercepted  by  the  ene- 
my ;  fo  that  before  he  could  fet  out  in  order  to  join 
the  commander  in  chief,  the  Americans  had  fecured 
moft  of  the  paffes  by  land,  while  the  French  fleet  effec- 
tually blocked  up  the  pafTage  by  fea.  But,  by  taking 
advantage  df  creeks  and  rivulets,  and  marching  over 
land,  he  arrived  juft  in  time  to  relieve  Savannah.  ..„ 

D'Eftaing,  after  making  a   gafconade  of  what  had  ^bfurd 
happened  at   St  Vincents  and  Grenada,  had    allowed  ■"  "''"'^  of 
General  Prevoft   24  hours    to    deliberate  whether  he ''*'•■  ^'■'"^'» 
fhould  capitulate  or  not.     This  time  the  general  em-  "    ™*° 
ployed  in  making  the  bell  preparations   he  could  for  a 
def  nee ;  and   during   this   time  it    was  that   Cdonel 
Maitland  arrived.     D'Ellaing's  fummons  was  now  re- 
jefted  ;   and  as  on  this  occafion  the    fuperiority  of  the 
enemy  was  by  no  means  fo  much  out  of  proportion  as 
it  had  been  at  Grenada,  there  was  every  probability  of 
I  2  fuccefs 
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fuccefs  on  the  part  of  the  Britifh.  The  garrifon  now 
conlifted  of  3000  men,  all  of  approved  valour  and  ex- 
perience, while  the  united  force  of  the  French  and  A- 
mericans  did  not  amount  to  10,000.  The  event  was 
anfwerable  to  the  expeflations  of  the  Briti(h  general. 
Having  the  advantage  of  a  llrong  fortitication  and  ex- 
cellent engineers,  the  fire  of  the  allies  made  fo  little 
impreffion,  that  D'Eftaing  refolved  to  bombard  the 
town,  and  a  battery  of  nine  mortars  was  eredted  for  the 
purpofe.  This  produced  a  requefl  from  General  Pie- 
voll,  that  the  women  and  children  might  be  allowed 
to  retire  to  a  place  of  fafety.  But  the  allied  command- 
ers had  the  inhumanity  to  retufe  compliance;  and  they 
refolved  to  give  a  general  alTault.  This  was  accord- 
ingly attempted  on  the  9th  of  Oftober  :  but  the  af- 
failants  were  everywhere  repulfed  with  fuch  llaughter, 
that  1200  were  killed  and  wounded:  among  the  for- 
mer was  Count  Pulallci,  and  among  the  latter  was 
D'Eftaing  himfelf. 

This  difafter  entirely  overthrew  the  fanguine  hopes 
of  the  Americans  and  French  ;  mutual  reproaches  and 
animofitits  took  place  in  the  raoft  violent  degree  ;  and 
after  waiting  eight  days  longer,  both  parties  prepared 
for  a  retreat  ;  the  French  to  their  (hipping,  and  the 
Americans  into  Carolina. 

While  the  allies  were  thus  unfuccefsfuUy  employ- 
ed in  the  fouthern  colonics,  their  antagonifts  were 
no  lefs  afli'hious  in  dillrcffing  them  in  the  northern 
parts.  Sir  George  Collier  was  fent  with  a  fleet,  car- 
rying on  board  General  Matthews,  with  a  body  of 
land  forces,  into  the  province  o)  Virginia.  Their  firll 
attempt  was  on  the  town  of  Portfmouth;  where,  though 
the  enemy  had  deftroyed  fome  Ihips  of  great  value, 
the  Brililh  troops  arrived  in  time  to  favc  a  great  num- 
ber of  others.  On  this  occafion  about  lioveflels  of 
different  fjzes  were  burnt,  and  20  carried  off;  and  an 
immenfe  quantity  of  provifions  defigned  for  the  ufe  of 
General  Wafhington's  army  was  either  deftroyed  or 
carried  off,  together  with  a  great  variety  of  naval  and 
military  ftores.  The  fleet  and  army  returned  with  lit- 
tle or  no  lofs  to  New  York. 

The  fuccefs  with  which  this  expedition  was  attend- 
ed, foon  gave  encouragement  to  attempt  another.  The 
Americans  had  for  fome  time  been  employed  in  the 
ereftion  of  two  llrong  forts  on  the  river  ;  the  one  at 
Verplanks  Neck  on  the  eaft,  and  the  other  at  Stoney 
Point  on  the  weft  fide.  Thefe  when  completed  would 
have  been  of  the  utmoft  fervice  to  the  Americans,  as 
commanding  the  principal  pafs,  called  the  Kiiig''s  Ferry, 
between  the  norliiern  and  fouthern  colonies.  At  pre- 
fcnt,  however,  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  make 
any  cflfci^^ual  defence  ;  and  it  was  therefore  determined 
to  attack  them  before  the  works  fliould  be  completed. 
The  force  employed  on  this  occafion  was  divided  into 
two  bodies  ;  one  ot  which  direftcd  its  courfe  againft 
Verplanks,  and  the  other  againft  Stoney  Point.  The 
former  was  tonimandcd  by  General  Vaughan,  the  latter 
by  General  Pattifon,  while  the  (hipping  was  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  George  Collier.  General  Vaughan 
met  with  no  refillauce,  the  enemy  abandoning  their 
works,  and  fetting  fire  to  every  thing  combullible  that 
they  could  not  cany  off.  At  Stoney  Point,  however, 
a  vigorous  defence  was  made,  though  the  garrifon  was 
at  lall  obliged  to  capitulate  upon  honourable  condi- 
i|on«>     To  fccure  the  pofitrCion  of  this  lall,  which  was 
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the  more  important  of  the  two.  General  Clinton  remo-    Amtrica. 
ved  from  his  former  fituation,  and  encamped  in  fuch  a  '— — ^v~— ' 
manner  that  Wa(hington  could  not  give  any  affiftance. 
The  Americans,  however,  revenged  themfclves  by  di- 
(Irefling,   with  their  numerous  privateers,  the   trade  to 
New  York. 

This  occafioned  3  third  expedition  to  Ccnneflicut, 
where  thefe  privateers  were  chiefly  built  and  harbour- 
ed. The  command  was  given  to  Governor  Tryon,  and 
to  General  Garth,  an  officer  of  known  valour  and  expe- 
rience. Under  convoy  of  a  confiderable  number  of 
armed  vefTels  they  landed  at  Newhaven,  where  they  de- 
muliflied  the  batteries  that  had  been  ercftcd  to  oppofe 
them,  and  deftroyed  the  ftiipping  and  naval  ftores ;  but 
they  fpared  the  town  itfelf,  as  the  inhabitants  had  ab- 
ftained  from  firing  out  of  their  houfes  upon  the  troops. 
From  Newhaven  they  marched  to  Fairfield,  where  they 
proceeded  ss  before,  reducing  the  town  alfo  to  afhes. 
Norwalk  was  nex.t  attacked,  which  in  like  manner  was 
reduced  to  afhes  ;  as  was  alfo  Greenfield,  a  fmall  fea- 
port  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Thefe  fuccelTes  proved  very  alarming  as  well  as  de- 
trimental to  the  Americans;  fo  that  General  Walhing- 
ton  determined  at  all  events  to  drive  the  enemy  from 
Stoney  Point.  For  this  purpofe  he  fent  General  Wayne 
with  a  detachment  of  chofeii  men,  direfting  them  to 
attempt  the  recovery  of  it  by  fnrprife.  On  this  occa- 
fion the  Americans  fliowed  a  fpirit  and  refolution  ex- 
ceeding any  thing  they  had  performed  during  the  courfe 
of  the  war.  Though  after  the  capture  of  it  by  the 
Briti(h  the  fortifications  of  this  place  had  been  complet- 
ed, and  were  very  llrong,  they  attacked  the  enemy 
with  bayonets,  after  palhiig  through  a  heavy  fire  of 
mulketry  and  grape  (hot  ;  and  in  fpite  of  all  oppofi- 
tion,  obliged  the  furviving  part  of  the  garrifon,  amount- 
ing to  500  men,  to  furiender  themfelves  prifoners  of 
war. 

Though  the  Americans  did  not  at  prefent  attempt 
to  retain  pofTcflion  of  Stoney  Point,  the  fuccefs  they 
had  met  with  in  the  enterprife  emboldened  them  to 
make  a  fimilar  attempt  on  Paulus  Hook,  a  fortified  poft 
on  the  Jerfey  fide  oppofite  to  New  York  ;  but  in  this 
they  were  not  attended  with  equal  luccefs,  being  obli- 
ged to  retire  with  precipitation  after  they  had  inade 
themfelves  mailers  of  one  or  two  pofts.  .^ 

Another  expedition  of  greater  importance  was  now  Unfuccefs- 
projefted  on   the  part  of  the   Americans.      This  was '"' expcdi- 
againft  a  poll  on  the  river  Pcnobfcot,  on  the  borders  of''°"  of  the 
Nova  Scotia,  of  which  the  Britifli  had  lately  taken  pof-  ^'"."'""' 
IcKion,  and  where  they  had  begun  to  erect  a  lort  which  noufcot. 
threatened  twbea  very  great  inconvenience  to  the  colo- 
nifts.    The  armament  dellined  againft  it  was  fo  foon  got 
in  readinefs,  that  Colonel  Maclean,  the  commanding  offi- 
cer at  Pcnobfcot,  found  himfelf  obliged  to  drop  the  exe- 
cution of  part  of  his  fcheme  ;   and  inllead  of  a  regular 
fort,  to  content  hinifclf  with  putting  the  works  already 
conftrufted  in  as  good  a  pofture  of  defence  as  poflible. 
The  Americans  could  not  cffeft   a   landing   without  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty,  and  bringing  the  guns  of  their 
largeft  vefTels  to  bear  upon  the  ftiore.      As  loon  as  this 
was  done,  however,  they  crcftcd  fevcral  batteries,   and 
kept  up  a  bridf  fire  for  the  fpace  of  a  fortnight  ;  after 
which  they  propofed  to  give  a  general  alTault  ;   but  be- 
fore this  could  be  cffefled,   they  perceived   Sir  George 
Collier  with  a  Britifh  fleet  faihng  up   the  river  to   at- 
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America,  tack  them.  On  tliis  tlicy  indantly  embarked  their  ar- 
'~"*v~~~'  tillery  and  military  ftorcn,  failinp;  u\>  tlic  ri»cr  as  far  as 
poflible  in  order  to  avoid  him.  They  were  fo  cloftly 
purfucd,  however,  that  not  a  liriglc  vcfTcl  could  cfcape; 
£0  that  tlic  whole  fleet,  confilHng  of  19  armed  veffels 
and  24  traiifports,  was  deftroyed  ;  mofl  of  them  indeed 
being  blown  tip  by  themfclvea.  The  foldiers  and  fail- 
ors  were  obiijrcd  to  wander  through  immenfe  deferts, 
where  they  fiifTered  much  for  want  of  provifions  ;  and 
to  add  to  their  calamities,  a  quarrel  broke  out  between 
the  foldiers  and  fcamcn  concerning  the  caufe  of  their 
difailer,  which  ended  in  a  violent  fray,  wherein  a  great 
number  were  killed. 

Tims  the  arms  of  America  and  France  being  almod 
everywhere  unfucccfsful,  the  independency  of  the  for- 
mcr  feemed  yet  to  be  in  danger  notwithftanding  the 
adillance  of  fo  powerful  an  ally,  when  further  encou- 
.  ragement  was  given  by  the  acccdion  of  Spain  to  the 
Spain  joins  confederacy  againft  Britain  in  the  month  of  June  1779. 
the  conie-  The  firft  effedt  of  this  appeared  in  an  invafion  of  Well 
dcracy  a-  Florida  by  the  Spaniards  in  September  1 779.  As  the 
country  was  in  no  Hate  of  defence,  the  enemy  cafdy 
made  themfelves  mafters  of  the  whole  almofl  without 
oppolition.  Their  next  enterprife  was  againft  the 
Bay  of  Honduras,  where  the  Britilli  logwood  cutters 
were  fettled.  Thefe  finding  themfelves  too  weak  to 
refill,  applied  to  the  governor  of  Jamaica  for  relief; 
who  fent  them  a  fupply  of  men,  amnninition,  and  mi- 
litary (lores,  under  Captain  Dalrymple.  Before  the 
arrival  of  this  dBtachment,  the  principal  fettlcment  in 
thofe  parts,  called  St  Ger>r^e''s  Key,  had  been  taken  by 
the  Spaniards  and  retaken  by  the  Britifli.  In  his  way 
Captain  Dalrymple  fell  in  with  a  fquadron  from  Ad- 
miral Parker  in  fearch  of  fonie  regiller  fhips  richly  la- 
den ;  but  which  retreating  into  the  harbour  of  Omoa, 
were  loo  (Irongly  protected  by  the  fort  to  be  attacked 
Fort  Oriioa  with  fafety.  A  proje;^  was  then  formed,  in  conjunc- 
takfn  by  tion  with  the  people  of  Honduras,  to  reduce  this  fort, 
the  iiiitilli; -pijg  defign  was  to  furprife  it  ;  but  the  Spaniards  ha- 
ving difcovcred  them,  they  were  obliged  to  fight. 
Vitlory  quickly  declared  for  the  Britifh  ;  but  the  for- 
tifications were  fo  (Irong,  that  the  artillery  they  had 
brought  along  with  them  were  found  too  light  to  make 
any  imprtffion.  It  was  then  determined  to  try  the 
fuccefs  of  an  efcalade  ;  and  this  was  executed  with  fo 
much  fpirit,  that  the  Spaniards  flood  ailoniilied  with- 
out making  any  refillance,  and,  in  fpite  of  all  the  ef- 
forts  of  their  ofHcers,  threw  down  their  arms  and  fur- 
rendered.  The  fpoil  was  immenfe,  being  valued  at 
three  millions  of  dollars.  The  Spaniards  chiefly  la- 
mented the  lofs  of  250  quintals  of  quickfilver  ;  a  com- 
modity indifpenfably  necedary  in  the  working  of  their 
gold  and  filvcr  mines,  fo  that  they  offered  to  ranfoni 
it  at  any  price  ;  but  this  was  rcfuled;  as  well  as  the 
ranfom  of  the  fort,  though  the  governor  ofl'ered 
300,000  dollars  for  it.  A  fmall  gariifon  was  left  for 
the  defence  of  the  place  :  but  it  was  quickly  attacked 
by  a  fuperior  forte,  and  obliged  to  evacuate  it,  thuugli 
are  obliged  not  without  dellioying  every  thing  that  couIJ  be  of 
to  evacuate  ufe  to  ifie  enemy  ;  fpiking  the  guns,  and  even  locking 
the  gates  of  the  fort  and  carrying  off  the  keys.  All 
this  was  done  in  fight  of  the  befiegers ;  after  which  the 
garrifon  embarked  without  the  lofs  of  a  man. 

As  no  operation  of  any  confequence  took  place  this 
year  in  the  province  of  New  York,  the  congrcfs  made 
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ufe  of  the  opportunity  to  dcfpatch  General  Sullivan   Ao-n  i- 
with  a  confiderablc  force,  in  order  to  take  vengeance  ' 

on   the   Indians    for  tlieir  ravages  and   depredations  :  y^-ifi^jns 
and  the  objeft  of  the  expedition   was,  not  merely  the  take  veo- 
reduflion  of  them,  but  if  poflible  their  utter  extirpation,  gcanee  on 
Of  this  the  Indians  were   apprifed  ;  and   coUcfting  alP"* '"'^"'''' 
their  (Ircngth,  refolved  to  come   to   a  decifive   engage- 
ment.    Accordingly   they  took  a   ftrong   pod  in  the 
mod   woody    and   mountainous  part  of    the  country  ; 
erecting  a   bread  work  in   the  front,  of  large  logs  of- 
heir      wood,  extending  half  a  mile  in  length,  while  their  right 
flank  was  covered  by  a  river,   and  the  left   by  a  hill  of 
difficult  accefs.      This  advantageous  pofitioii   they  had 
taken  by  the  advice  of  the   refugees  who  were  among 
them,  and  of  whom    200  or  300  were  prefent  in  the 
battle. 

Thus  poded,  the  Indians  waited  the  approach  of' 
the  American  army  ;  but  the  latter  having  brought 
fome  artillery  along  with  them,  played  it  againd  the 
breadwork  of  the  enemy  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  in 
two  hours  it  was  almod  dcdroyed  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  a  party  having  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  they 
became  apprehcnfive  of  being  furrounded,  on  which 
they  indantly  fled  with  precipitation,  leaving  a  great 
number  of  killed  and  wounded  behind  them.  The  A- 
mericans  after  this  battle  met  with  no  further  refillance 
of  any  confequence.  They  were  fuffered  to  proceed 
without  interruption,  and  to  execute  in  the  mod 
ample  manner  the  vengeance  they  had  projefted.  On 
entering  the  country  of  the  Indians,  it  appeared  that 
they  had  been  acquainted  with  agriculture  and  the  arts 
of  peace  far  beyond  what  had  been  fuppofed.  From 
General  Sullivan's  account  it  was  learned,  that  the  In- 
dian houfes,  were  large,  convenient,  and  even  elegant  ; 
their  grounds  were  excellently  cultivated,  and  their  gar- 
dens abounded  in  fruit  trees  and  vegetables  oi  all  kinds 
fit  for  food.  riie  whole  of  this  fine  country  was  now 
by  the  American  general  converted  into  a  dcfert. 
Forty  towns  and  llttlements,  befides  fcattcred  habitai 
tions,  were  demolifhed;  the  fields  of  corn,  the  orchards, 
the  plantations,  were  utterly  laid  wade  ;  all  the  fruit 
trees  were  cut  down  ;  and  fo  great  had  been  the  in- 
dudry  of  the  Indians,  that  in  one  orchard  1 500  of  thefe 
were  dedroyed.  The  quantity  of  corn  wailed  on  this 
occafion  was  fuppofed  to  amount  to  160,000  budiels. 
In  fliort  fuch  was  the  defolation,  that  on  the  Ame- 
rican army's  leaving  the  country,  not  a  houfe,  not  a 
field  of  corn,  not  a  fruit  tree,  was  left  upon  the  ground, 
nor  was  an  Indian  to  be  feen  throughout  the  whole 
traa.  ^ 

We  mud  now  take  a  view  of  the  tranfaiflions  in  the 
fouthern  colonies  ;  to  which  the  war  was,   in  the  vear 
1780,  fo    efFeClually   transferred,    that  the  operations 
there  became  at  lad  decifive.      The  fuccefs  of   General 
Prevod  in  advancing  to  the  very  capital  of  South  Ca- 
rolina has  been  already  related,  together  with  the    ob- 
ilacles  which  prevented  him  from  becoming  mailer  of  it 
at  that  time.     Towa  "ds  the  end  of  the  year  i  t'o,  how-  ir     ^' ■ 
ever,    oir  irlenry  Clinton  let  fail  from  New  \  ork  with  of  Sir  Hen- 
a  confiderable  body  of  trocps,  intended  for  the  attack  ry  Clintor,- 
of  Charledown,  South  Carolina,  in  a  fleet  of  flvips  of*'^'"'^ 
war  and   tranfports  under  the  command  of  Vice   Ad-*"         '' 
miral  Arbuthnot.     They  had  a  very  tedious  vovaire  ; 
the  weather  was  uncommonly  bad;  feveral  of  the  tranf- 
ports  were   lod,  as   was  alfo  the  greater  part  of  the 
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America,   horfes  which  they  carried  with  theni>  intended  for  ca. 
»  valry  or  other  pubhc  ufes  ;  and  an  ordnance    ihip  like- 

wife  foundered  at  fea.  Having  arrived  at  Savannah, 
where  they  endeavoured  to  repair  the  damages  fu- 
ftained  on  their  voyage,  they  proceeded  from  thence 
on  the  loth  of  February  1780  to  North  Edifto, 
the  place  of  debarkation  which  had  been  previoufly 
appointed.  They  had  a  favourable  and  fpeedy  paflage 
thitlier  :  and  though  it  required  time  to  have  the  bar 
^xplorid  and  the  channel  marked,  the  tranfports  all 
entered  the' harbour  the  next  day  ;  and  the  army  took 
poflcffion  of  John's  ifland  without  oppofition.  Prepa- 
rations were  then  made  for  pafTing  the  fquadron  over 
Charleftown  bar,  where  the  high  water  fpring  tides 
were  only  19  feet  deep:  but  no  opportunity  offered 
of  going  into  the  harbour  till  the  3Cth  of  March, 
when  it  was  effefled  without  any  accident,  though 
the  American  galleys  contirually  attempted  to  prevent 
the  Englifii  boats  from  founding  the  channel.  The 
Britilh  troops  had  previoufly  removed  from  John's  to 
Jam.es's  ifland  ;  and  on  the  29th  of  the  fame  month 
they  efFefted  their  landing  at  Charleftown  Neck.  On 
the  ill  of  April  they  broke  ground  within  800  yards 
of  the  American  works  ;  and  by  the  8th  the  befiegers 
guns  were  mounted  in  battery. 

As  foon  as  the  army  began  to  ere£l  their  batteries 
againft  the  town,  Admiral  Arbuthnot  embraced  the 
llrft  favourable  opportunity  of  pafling  Sullivan's  ifland, 
upon  which  there  was  a  (Irong  fort  of  batteries,  the 
chief  defence  of  the  harbour.  He  weighed  on  the 
9th,  with  the  Roebuck,  Richmond,  and  Romulus, 
Blonde,  Virginia,  Raleigh,  and  Sandwich  armed  (hip, 
jh;  Renown  bringing  up  the  rear;  and,  paffing  through 
a  fcvere  fire,  anchored  in  about  two  hours  under  James's 
island,  with  the  lofs  of  27  feamen  killed  and  wounded. 
The  Richmond's  fore  top  mart  was  (hot  away,  and  the 
iliips  in  general  fuftained  damage  in  their  malls  and 
rjgging,  though  not  materially  in  their  hulls.  But 
the  Acetus  tranfport,  having  on  board  fome  naval 
ilores,  grounded  within  gunfliot  of  Sullivan's  ifland, 
and  received  fo  much  damage  that  flie  was  obliged  to 
be  abandoned  and  burnt. 

On  the  10th,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Admiral  Ar- 
buthnot fummoiied  the  town  to  furrender  to  his  ma- 
ty  Lincoln.  jgj^y>g  arms:  but  Major-general  Lincoln,  who  com- 
manded in  Charleftown,  returned  them  an  anfwer,  de- 
claring it  to  be  his  intention  to  defend  the  place.  Ihe 
batteries  were  now  opened  againtl  the  town  ;  and  from 
their  cfFcdl  the  fire  of  the  American  advanced  works 
confidcrably  abated.  It  appears  that  the  number  of 
troops  under  the  command  of  Lincoln  was  by  far  too 
few  for  defending  works  of  fuch  extent  as  thofe  of 
Charleftown  ;  and  that  many  of  thefe  were  men  little 
Bccuftomed  to  military  fervice,  and  very  ill  provided 
with  clothes  and  otlier  necefTaries.  Lincoln  had  been 
for  fome  time  expefting  reinforcements  and  fupplies 
from  Virginia  and  other  places  ;  but  ttley  came  in  very 
flowly.  liar!  Cornwallis,  and  Liet-cenant-colonel  Tarlc- 
ton  under  him,  were  alfo  extremely  adlive  in  inter- 
Several  n--  cepting  fuch  rcinforcements'and  fupplies  as  were  fent 
intorce-  to  the  American  general,  l^hey  totally  defeated  a 
confidcrabie  body  of  cavalry  and  militia  which  was 
proceeding  to  the  relief  of  the  town  ;  and  alfo  made 
themfelves  mailers  of  fome  ports  which  gave  them  in 
a  great  degree  the  command  of  tlic  country,  by 
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which  means  great  fupplies  of  provifions  fell  into  their  Amfrin. 
hands.  >       '' 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  things,  and  F"rt  Sullivan  had 
alfo  been  taken  by  the  king's  troops,  when  on  the 
18th  General  Clinton  again  iummoned  the  town 
to  furrender  ;  an  offer  being  made,  as  had  been  done 
before,  that  if  they  furrendered,  the  lives  and  pro- 
perty of  the  inhabitants  fhould  be  preferved  to  them. 
Articles  of  capitulation  were  then  propofed  by  Gme- 
ral  Lincoln  ;  but  the  terms  were  not  agreed  to  by  Ge- 
neral Clnton.  At  length,  however,  the  town  being 
clofely  iaveftcd  on  all  fides,  and  the  preparations  to 
ftorm  it  in  every  part  being  in  great  forwardnefs,  and 
the  ihips  ready  to  move  to  the  affault,  General  Lin- 
coin,  who  had  been  applied  to  for  that  purpofe  by  the 

inhabitants,  furrendered  it  on  fuch  articles  of  cabitula-T..^'^, 

^  1/1-  1     1    1     r  I  *^ -t-.  •    The  plare 

tion  as  (jeneral  Clinton   had    berore   agreed  to.      1  his  furrender?. 

was  on  the  12th  of  May,   which  was   one    month  and 

two  days  after  the  town  had   been   firft   fummoned  to 

furrender. 

A  large  quantity  of  ordnance,  arms,  and  ammuni- 
tion,  was  found  in  Charleftown  ;  and,  according  to 
Sir  Henry  Clinton's  account,  the  number  of  prifoners 
taken  in  Charleftown  amounted  to  5618  men,  exclu- 
five  of  near  a  thoufand  failors  in  arms  ;  but  accord- 
ing to  General  Lincoln's  account,  tranfmitted  to  the 
congrefs,  the  whole  number  of  continental  troops  ta- 
ken prifoners  amounted  to  no  more  than  24S7.  The 
remainder,  therefore,  included  in  General  Clinton's 
account,  mull  have  confilled  of  militia  and  inhabitants 
of  the  town.  Several  American  frigates  were  alfo 
taken  or  dcftroyed  in  the  harbour  of  Charleftown. 

The  lofs  of  Charleftown  evidently  excited  a  confi- 
deiable  alarm  in  America  :  and  their  popular  writers, 
particularly  the  author  of  the  celebrated  performance 
entitled  Common  Senfe,  in  fome  other  pieces  made  ufe 
of  it  as  a  powerful  argument  to  lead  them  to  more  vi- 
gorous exertions  againft  Great  Britain,  that  they  might 
the  more  effe£lually  and  certainly  fecure  their  inde- 
pendence. ,,j 

While  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  employed  in  his  voy.  Apprehen. 
age  to  Charleftown,  and  in  the  liege  of  that  place,  fion*  i-t 
the  garrifon  at  New  York  feem  not  to  have  been  whol-'*^^™  lork. 
ly  free  from  apprehenfioiis  for  their  own  fnfety.  An 
intenfe  froft,  accompanied  with  great  falls  of  fnow, 
began  about  the  middle  of  December  1779,  and  fiiut 
up  the  navigation  of  the  port  of  New  York  from  the 
fea,  within  a  few  days  after  the  departure  of  Admiral 
Arbuthnot  and  General  Clinton.  The  feverity  of  the 
weather  increafed  to  fo  great  a  degree,  that  towards 
the  middle  of  January  all  communications  with  New 
York  by  water  were  entirely  cut  off,  and  as  many  new 
ones  opened  by  the  ice.  The  inhabitants  could  fcarce- 
ly  be  faid  to  be  in  an  infular  ftate.  Horfes  with  heavy 
carriages  could  go  over  the  ice  into  the  Jcrfeys  from 
one  ifland  to  another.  The  pallage  in  the  North  Ri- 
ver, even  in  the  widcft  part  from  New  York  to  Paulus 
Hook,  which  was  2000  yards,  was  about  the  19th  of 
January  pradieablc  for  the  heavieft  cannon  :  an  event 
which  had  been  unknown  in  the  memory  of  man. 
Provifions  were  foon  after  tranfportcd  upon  fledges, 
and  a  detachment  of  cavalry  marched  upon  the  ice 
from  New  York  to  Staten  Ifland,  which  was  a  diftancc 
of  I  I   miles. 

The   city  of  New  York  being  thus  circumftanced, 
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wan  eonfidcreJ  as  much  cxpofed  to  tlie  attacks  from 
the  continental  troops  :  and  it  was  ftrongly  rf port- 
ed that  General  Walliington  was  mcdltatinj^  a  great 
Itroke  upon  New  York  with  his  whole  force,  by  dif- 
ferent attacks.  Some  time  before  this,  Major-gciic." 
ral  Pattifon,  commandant  at  New  York,  having  re- 
ceived an  addrcfs  from  many  of  the  inhabitants,  ofier- 
ing  to  put  themfelves  in  military  array,  he  thought 
the  prcfcnt  a  favourable  opportunity  of  proving  tlic  lln- 
cerity  of  their  profeflions.  Accordingly  he  ifTucd  a 
proclamation,  calling  U])on  all  the  male  inhabitants 
from  16  to  60  to  take  up  arms.  The  requifition  was 
fo  readily  complied  with,  that  in  a  few  days  40 
companies  from  the  fix  wai-ds  of  the  city  were  enrol- 
led, officered,  and  under  arms,  to  the  number  of  2600, 
many  fubftantial  citizens  ferving  in  the  ranks  of  each 
company.  Other  volunteer  companies  were  formed  ; 
and  the  city  waa  put  into  a  very  ftrong  pofture  of  de- 
fence. 

No  attack,  however,  was  made  upon  New  York, 
whatever  dellgn  might  originally  have  been  meditated  ; 
but  an  attempt  was  made  upon  Staten  iflnnd,  where 
there  were  about  1800  men,  under  the  command  of 
Brigadier-general  Sterling,  who  were  well  intrenched. 
General  Walliington,  whofe  army  was  hutted  at  Mor- 
rillown,  fc4it  a  detachment  of  2700  men,  with  fix 
pieces  of  cannon,  two  mortars,  and  fome  horfes,  com- 
manded by  Lord  Sterling,  who  arrived  at  Staten 
ifland  early  in  the  morning  of  the  15th  January.  The 
advanc.cd  ports  of  the  Britilli  troops  retired  upon  the 
approach  of  the  Americans,  who  formed  the  line, 
and  made  fome  movements  in  the  courfe  of  the  day  ; 
but  they  withdrew  in  the  night,  after  having  burnt 
one  houfc,  pillaged  fome  others,  and  carried  off  with 
them  about  200  head  of  cattle.  Immediately  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Americans  on  Staten  ifland.  Lieutenant- 
general  Knyphaufen  had  embarked  600  men  to  at- 
tempt a  palfjge,  and  to  fupport  General  Sterling  : 
but  the  floating  ice  compelled  them  to  return.  It  is, 
however,  imagined,  that  the  appearance  of  thtfe 
tranfports,  with  the  Britifh  troops  on  hoard,  which 
the  Americans  could  fee  towards  the  clofc  of  the  day, 
induced  the  latter  to  make  fo  precipitate  a  retreat. 

After  Charleflown  had  fnrrendered  to  the  king's 
troops,  General  Clinton  ifTiied  two  proclamations,  and 
alfo  circulated  a  hand  bill  amongfl  the  inhabitants  of 
South  Carolina,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  return  to 
their  allegiance,  and  to  be  ready  to  join  the  king's 
troops.  It  was  faid,  that  the  helping  hand  of  every 
man  was  wanted  to  re-eflablifh  peace  and  good  go- 
vernment :  and  that  as  the  commander  in  chief  wifhed 
not  to  draw  the  king's  friends  into  danger,  while  any 
dcubt  could  rem  lin  of  their  fucccfs  ;  fo  now  that  this 
was  certain,  he  trufled  that  one  and  all  would  iieartily 
join,  and  by  a  general  concurrence  give  eflFeft  to  fuch 
fieeeffary  mcafures  for  that  purpofe  as  from  time  to 
time  might  be  pointed  out.  Thofc  who  had  families 
were  to  form  a  militia  to  remain  at  home,  and  occa- 
fionally  to  affemble  in  their  own  diftriiSs,  when  re- 
quired, under  officers  of  their  own  choofiiig,  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  good  order.  Thofe  who 
had  no  families,  and  who  could  conveniently  be  fpared 
for  a  time,  it  was  prcfumed,  would  cheerfully  afTill  his 
majerty's  troops  in  driving  their  oppreffors,  aftiiig  un- 
der the  authority  of  congrefs,  and  all  the  raiferies  of 


war,  far  from  that  colony.  For  this  purpofe  it  was  America, 
faid  to  be  necrfFary  that  the  young  men  fhould  be  ready  '""V""-' 
to  afTemble  when  required,  and  to  frrve  with  the  king'i 
troops  for  any  fix  moiillis  of  the  cufuing  twelve  tfiat 
might  be  found  reqiiifite,  under  proper  regulations. 
'I'hey  might  choofc  uffictrs  to  eacli  company  to  com- 
mand them  ;  and  were  to  be  allowed,  when  on  fcrvice, 
pay,  ammunition,  an  J  provifions,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  king's  troops.  When  they  joined  tlie  army, 
each  man  was  to  be  furnifhed  with  a  certificate,  decla- 
ring that  he  was  only  engaged  to  fcrvc  as  a  militiaman 
for  the  time  fpecified  ;  that  he  was  not  to  be  marched 
beyond  North  Ca'rolina  and  Georgia  ;  and  that,  when 
the  tim.e  was  out,  he  was  freed  from  all  claims  what- 
ever of  military  fervicc,  excepting  the  common  and 
ufunl  militia'  duty  where  he  lived.  He  would  then, 
it  was  faid,  have  paid  his  debt  to  his  country,  and  be 
entitled  to  enjoy  undifturbed  that  peace,  liberty,  and 
property,  at  home,  which  he  had  contributed  to  fc- 
cure.  The  proclamations  and  publications  of  General 
Clinton  appear  to  have  produced  fome  cfFecl  in  South 
Carolina  ;  though  they  probibly  operated  chiefly  upon 
thofe  who  were  before  not  much  inclined  to  thi:  caufc 
of  American  independence.  Two  hundred  and  ten  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Charleftown  figncd  an  addrcl'j  to 
General  Clinton  and  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  foliciting  to 
be  readmitted  to  the  character  and  condition  of  Bri- 
tifh  fubjefts,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  having  been 
hitherto  confidercd  as  prifoners  on  parole  ;  declaring 
their  difapprobation  of  the  doftrinc  of  American  in- 
dependence  ;  and  exprcfling  their  regret,  that  after  the 
repeal  of  thofe  ftatutes  which  gave  rife  to  the  troubles 
in  America,  the  overtures  made  by  his  majefty's  com- 
milTioners  had  not  been  regarded  by  the  congrcfs.  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  in  one  of  the  proclamations  iffued  at 
this  time,  declared,  that  if  any  perfons  fhould  thence- 
forward appear  in  arms  in  order  to  prevent  the  efla- 
bhlhment  df  his  majcfty's  government  in  that  country, 
or  fliould,  under  any  pretence  or  authority  whatfoever, 
attempt  to  compel  any  other  perfon  or  perfons  to  do 
fo,  or  fhould  hinder  or  intimidate  the  king's  faithful 
and  loyal  f;ibje<fts  from  joining  his  forces  or  othcrwifc 
performing  thofe  duties  their  all  giancc  required,  fuch 
perfons  fhould  be  treated  with  the  utmofl  fcverity,  and 
their  cflates  be  immediately  feized  in  o.'dcr  to  be  con- 
fifcatcd. 

Mean  time  the  ravages  of  war  did  not  prevent  the 
Am.ericans  from  paying  fome  attention  to  the  arts  of 
peace.  On  the  Jth  of  May  an  act  pafTed  by  the  coun- 
cil and  houfe  of  rcprclentatives  of  Maffachufets  Bay 
for  incorporating  and  eflablilhiiig  a  fociety  for  the  cul- 
tivarion  and  promition  of  the  arts  and  fcienccs. 

Some  doubts  having  arifen  in  the  congrefs,  towards  „   -'■'^j 
the  clofc  of  the  precec.ing  year,   about  the   propriety  igg=  of 
of  their  affembling  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,   it  wascongreO. 
now  refolved  that  they  fhould  continue  to  meet  there  : 
and  a  committee  of  three  members  was  appointed,   to 
report   a  proper   place  where  buildings  might  be  pro- 
vided for  the  reception  of  the  congrefs,    together  with 
an   cftimate  of  the  expence  of  providing   fuch   build- 
ings aud    the   neccffary  offices    for   the  fcveral  boards. 
It  was  alfo  refolved  by  the  congrefs,  that  a  monument 
fhould  be   erefted  to  the  memory  of  their  late  general 
Richard   Montgomery,    who   fell   at  Quebec,  in  telli- 
mony  of  his  fignal  and  important  fcrvices  to  the  United 
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America.    States   of  America,  with  an  infcription  expreflive  of 
•  his   amiable   charaiSter  and   heroic  achievements  ;    and 

that  the  continental  treafurers  (hould  be  direfted  to 
advance  a  fum  not  exceeding  3CCI.  to  Dr  Franklin 
to  defray  the  expence  ;  that  gentleman  being  defired 
to  caufe  the  monument  to  be  executed  at  Paris,  or  in 
fome  other  part  of  France.  It  was  likewife  refolved 
by  the  congrefs.  that  a  court  (hould  be  eftabliflied 
for  the  trial  of  all  appeals  from  the  court  of  admiralty 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  cafes  of  capture  ; 
to  confift  of  three  judges,  appointed  and  commiflioned 
by  congrefs,  and  who  were  to  take  an  oath  of  office  ; 
and  that  the  trials  in  this  court  fhould  be  determined 
by  the  ufage  of  nations. 
33^.  The  difficulties  of  the  congrefs  and  of  the  people  of 

1  u  ties  ^^jg^ij.^  1^3jj  been  greatly  increafed  by  the  deprecia- 
the  depre-  tion  of  their  paper  currency.  At  the  time  when  the 
ciation  of  colonies  engaged  in  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  they 
their  paper  j^gj  ^g  regular  civil  governments  eftablifhed  among 
currency,  jj^^jj,  ^f  fufficient  energy  to  enforce  the  colledliun  of 
taxes,  or  to  provide  funds  for  the  redemption  of  fuch 
.bills  of  credit  as  their  necelTities  obliged  them  to  ilTuc. 
In  confequence  of  this  ftate  of  things,  their  bills  in- 
crcafeJ  in  quantity  far  beyond  the  fum  neceffary  for  the 
purpofe  of  a  circulating  medium  :  and  as  they  wanted 
at  the  fame  time  fpecific  funds  to  reft  on  for  their  re- 
demption, they  faw  their  paper  currency  daily  fink  in 
value.  The  depreciation  continued  by  a  kind  of  gra- 
dual progreflion,  from  the  year  1777  to  1780  ;  fo  that, 
at  the  latter  period,  the  continental  dollars  were  pafled, 
by  common  confent,  in  molt  parts  of  America,  at  the 
rate  of  at  leaft  ^''I's  below  their  nominal  value.  The 
impofTibility  of  keeping  up  the  credit  of  the  currency 
to  any  fixed  ftandard,  occafioned  great  and  almoft  in- 
furmountable  cmbarrafTments  in  afcertainirg  the  value 
of  property,  or  carrying  on  trade  with  any  fufficicnt 
certainty.  Thofe  who  fold,  and  thofe  who  bought, 
were  left  without  a  rule  whereon  to  form  a  judgment 
of  their  profit  or  their  lofs  ;  and  ever}'' fpecies  of  com- 
merce or  exchange,  whether  foreign  or  domeltic,  was 
expofed  to  numberlefs  and  increafing  difficulties.  The 
confequcnces  of  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  currency 
were  alfo  felt  with  peculiar  feverity  by  fuch  of  the  A- 
mericans  as  were  engaged  in  their  military  fervices,  and 
greatly  augmented  their  other  hardftiips.  The  requifi- 
tions  made  by  the  congrefs  to  the  feveral  colonies  for 
fupplies,  were  alfo  far  from  being  always  regularly 
complied  with  :  and  their  troops  were  not  unfrequent- 
ly  in  want  of  the  moft  common  neceflaries  ;  which  na- 
turally occafioned  complaints  and  difcontent  among 
them.  Some  of  thefc  difficulties,  refultir.^-  from  their 
circumftances  and  fituation,  perhaps  no  wifdom  could 
liave  prevented  :  but  they  fecm  to  have  arifen  in  part 
from  the  congrefs  not  being  fuflj/ricntly  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  finance,  and  from  a  defcdt  of  fyllem  in 
the  departments  of  their  government.  The  caufe  of  the 
Americans  appears  alfo  fo  have  fuffered  fomcwhat  by 
their  depending  too  much  on  temporary  inlillments. 
But  the  congrefs  endeavoured,  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
year  1780,  to  put  their  army  upon  a  more  permanent 
footing,  and  to  give  all  the  fatisfadiion  to  their  offi- 
cers and  foldiers  which  their  circumftances  would  per- 
mit. They  appointed  a  committee  for  arranging  their 
Jlnanccs,  and  made  forae  new  regulations   refptdting 
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their  war-office  and  treafury-board,  and  other  public   Amfijca. 
departments.  • 

Notwithftanding  the  difadvantages  under  which  they  339 
laboured,  the  Americans  feemed  to  entertain  no  doubts  ^"'"^r- 
but  that  they  ftiould  be  able  to  maintain  their  '"^epen- jj^j.^j°  ■' 
dency.  The  4th  of  July  was  celebrated  this  year  at  depemlence 
Philadelphia  with  fome  pomp,  a^;  the  anniverfary  of  A- celebrated 
merican  independence.  A  commencement  for  confer-  ;'' Philadcl- 
ring  degrees  in  the  arts  was  held  the  fame  day,  in  the*^ 
hall  of  the  univerfity  there;  at  which  the  prefident  and 
members  of  the  congrefs  attended,  and  other  perfons 
in  public  of&ces.  The  chevalier  de  la  Lucerne,  mi- 
nifter  plenipotentiary  from  the  French  king  to  the 
United  States,  was  alfo  prefent  on  the  occafioi).  A 
charge  was  publicly  addrefied  by  the  provoft  of  the 
univerfity  to  the  ftudents  ;  in  which  he  faid,  that  he 
could  not  but  congratulate  them  "  on  that  aufpicious 
day,  which,  amidft  the  confufioas  and  defolations  of 
war,  beheld  learning  beginning  to  revive  ;  and  ani- 
mated them  with  the  pleafing  profpedl  of  feeing  the 
facred  lamp  of  fcience  burning  with  a  ftill  brighter 
flame,  and  fcattering  its  invigorating  rays  over  the  un- 
explored deferts  of  that  extenfive  continent  ;  until  the 
whole  world  ftiould  be  involved  in  the  united  blaze  of 
knowledge,  liberty,  and  religion.  When  he  ftretched 
his  views  forward  (he  faid),  and  furveyed  the  rifing 
glories  of  America,  the  enriching  conlequences  of  their 
determined  ftruggle  for  liberty,  the  extenfive  fields  of 
intellectual  improvement  and  ufeful  invention,  in  fcience 
and  arts,  in  agriculture  and  commerce,  in  religion  and 
government,  through  which  the  unfettered  mind  would 
range,  with  increafing  delight,  in  queft  of  the  undif- 
covered  treafure  which  yet  lay  concealed  in  the  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms  of  that  new  world, 
or  in  the  other  fertile  fources  of  knowledge  with  which 
it  abounded  ;  his  heart  fwellcd  with  the  pleafing  pro- 
fpeft,  that  the  fans  of  that  inftitution  would  diftinguifti 
themfelves,  in  the  different  walks  of  life,  by  their  li- 
terary contributions  to  the  embelliftiment  and  increafe 
of  human  happinefs." 

On  the  loth  of  July,  M.  Ternay,  with  a  fleet  con- a.  Urge 
fifting  of  feven  fliips  of  the  line,    befidcs  frigates,   and  hot! \  nf 
a   large   body   of   French    troops,   commanded  by  the^'^*'' 
count  de  Rochambeau,  arrived  at   Rhode  Ifland  ;  and      .,'/  1"  '  1 
the   following   day  6000  men  were  landed   there.      A  iiiand. 
committee  from  the  general  aflembly  of  Rhode  Iftand 
was  appointed  to  congratulate  the  French  general  upon 
his  arrival  :  whereupon  he  returned  an  anfwer,  in  which 
he  informed  them,   that  the  king  his    mafter  had    fent 
him  to   the  alfiftance   of  his  good   and   faithful  allies 
the  United  States   of  America.     At  prefent,  he  faid, 
he  only  brought  over  the  vanguard  of  a  much  greater 
force  deftined  for  their  aid  ;  and  the  king  had  ordered 
him  to  afliire  them,  that  his  whole  power  Ihould  be  ex- 
erted for  their  fupport.     He  added,   that   the  French 
troops  were  under  the  ilriiSeft  difcipline  ;  and,  afting 
under  the   orders  of   General  Wadiington,   would  live 
with  the  Americans  as  their  brethren. 

A  fcheme  was  foon  after  formed,  of  making  a  com- 
bined attack  with  Englilh  lliips  and  troops,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Admiral  Arbuth- 
not,  againft  the  French  fleet  and  troops  at  Rhode 
Ifland  Accordingly  a  conliderable  part  of  ihe  troops 
at  New  York  was  embarked  for  that  purpofe.  Ge- 
neral 
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neral  Wadiington  having  received  infi>rmation  of  this, 
palTed  tdc  North  River,  by  a  very  rapid  movement, 
and  with  ;iii  army  incrcafLd  to  l2,ooo  men,  proceed- 
ed with  celerity  towards  King's  Bridge,  in  order  to  at- 
tacli  New  York  ;  but  learning  that  the  liritifli  ge- 
neral liad  changed  his  intention,  and  dlfembarked 
his  troops  on  the  •?  I  (I  of  the  month,  General  Wafh- 
ington  recioifod  tiic  river,  and  returned  to  his  former 
(Ution.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  the  admiral  had 
agreed  to  relinquilh  their  defign  of  attacking  the 
French  and  Americans  at  Rhode  Iflandas  impradticahle 
for  the  prefent. 

An  unfuccefsfnl  attempt  was  alfo  made  about  this 
time  in  the  Jerfeys  by  (General  Knyphaufen,  with 
7000  Britilli  troops  under  his  command,  to  furprife 
the  advanced  poils  of  ticiieral  Wafhington's  army. 
They  proceeded  very  rapidly  towards  Springfield, 
meeting  little  oppofition  till  they  came  to  the  bridge 
there,  which  was  very  gallvi'ly  defended  by  170  of 
the  continental  troops,  for  15  minutes,  againft  the  liri- 
tifli  army:  but  they  were  at  length  obliged  to  give  up 
fo  unequal  a  contell,  vvitl\  the  lofs  of  37  men.  After 
fecuring  this  pats,  the  Britifli  troops  marched  into  the 
place,  and  let  lire  to  moll  cf  the  houfes.  They  alfo 
committed  fome  other  depredations  in  the  Jerfeys  ;  but 
gained  no  laurels  there,  being  obliged  to  return  about 
the  beginning  of  July  witiiout  efleCling  any  thing  ma- 
terial. 

But  in  South  Carolina  the  royal  arms  were  attended 
with  inore  fuccels.  Karl  Cornwaliis,  who  commanded 
the  Britiili  troops  there,  obtained  a  very  fignal  viftory 
over  General  Gates  on  the  1 6th  of  Auguft.  The  ac- 
tion began  at  break  of  day,  in  a  fituation  very  advan- 
tageous for  the  Britilh  troops,  but  very  unfavourable 
to  the  Americans.  The  latter  were  much  more  nu- 
merous;  but  the  ground  on  which  both  armies  ftood 
was  narrowed  by  fwamps  c:n  the  right  and  left,  fo  that 
tiie  Americana  could  not  prtipcrly  avail  themfelvcs  of 
their  fuperior  numbers.  There  feems  to  have  been 
fome  want  of  generalfhip  in  Gates,  in  fufFcring  himfelf 
to  be  furprifed  in  fo  difadvantageous  a  polition  :  but 
this  circumftance  was  partly  theeffecH  of  accident  ;  for 
both  armies  let  out  with  a  defign  of  attacking  each 
other  prccifely  at  the  fame  time,  at  ten  the  preceding 
evening,  and  met  together  before  daylight  at  the 
place  where  the  aftion  happened.  The  attack  was 
made  by  ti>e  Britifh  troops  with  great  vigour,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  aftion  was  general  along  the  whole 
line.  It  was  at  this  time  a  dead  calm,  with  a  little 
hazincfs  in  the  air,  winch  preventing  the  fnioke  from 
rifing,  occafioned  fo  thick  a  darknefs,  that  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  iee  the  effect  of  a  very  heavy  and  well-fupi)ort- 
ed  tire  on  both  fides.  The  Britifli  troops  either  kept 
up  a  conllant  fire,  or  made  ufe  of  bayonets,  as  oppor- 
tunities offered  ;  and,  after  an  obllinate  refillance  du- 
ring three  quarters  of  an  hour,  threw  the  Americans 
into  total  confufion,  and  forced  them  to  give  way  in  all 
quarters.  The  cowtinental  troops  appear  to  have  be- 
haved well  ;  but  the  militia  were  foon  broken,  and  left 
the  former  to  oppofe  the  whole  force  of  tlie  Britifli 
troops.  General  Gates  did  all  iu  his  power  to  rally 
the  militia,  but  without  efTcdt  :  the  continentals  re- 
treated in  fome  order  ;  but  the  rout  of  the  militia  was 
fo  great,  that  the  Britifh  cavalry  are  faid  to  have  con- 
tinued the  purfuit  of  them  to  the  diftance  of  22  miles 
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from  the  place  where  the  aftion  happened.  The  loft  Arn<-ri(r»- 
of  the  Americans  was  very  confiderable  :  about  1000' 
prifoners  were  taken,  and  more  are  faid  to  have  been 
killed  and  wounded,  but  the  number  ii  not  very  accu- 
rately afccrtained.  Seven  pieces  of  brafs  cannon,  a 
number  of  colours,  and  all  the  ammunition  waggons  of 
the  Americans,  were  alfo  taken.  Of  the  Britifh  troops, 
the  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  213.  Among 
the  prifoners  taken  was  Major-general  Baron  dc  Kalb, 
a  PrufTian  officer  in  the  American  iervice,  who  wjs 
mortally  wounded,  liaving  exhibited  great  gallantry  in 
the  courfe  of  the  aClion,  and  received  11  wound*.  The 
Britilh  troops  by  whom  this  great  vi('.tory  wai  achieved 
did  not  much  exceed  2000,  while  the  American  army 
is  faid  to  have  amounted  to  6000  j  of  which,  however, 
the  grcatcfl  part  was  militia. 

I^ieutenant-colonel   Tarleton,  who  had   greatly  di-  Ac'Vivitvmf 
ftinguifhed  himfelf  in   this  aftion,   was  defpatched  the  Lieut.  Col. 
following  day,  with  fome  cavalry  and   light  infantry,  Tarleton 
amounting   to   about    350  men,  to  attack  a  corps  of 
Americans  under  General  Sumpter.      He  executed  thi« 
fervice  with  great   aftivity  and   military  addrcfs.      He 
procured   good  information  of  Siimpter's  movements; 
and  by  forced  and  concealed  marches  came  up  with  an  J 
furprifed  him   on   the  middle  of  the  day  on  the    i8th, 
near  the  Catawba  fords.      He  totally  deftroyed  or  dif- 
pcrfed    his   detachment,  which  conlifted  of  700   men, 
killing  I  50  on  the  fpot,  and  taking  two  pieces  of  brafs 
cannon,  300  prifoners,  and  44.  v/aggons. 

Not  long  after  thcfe  events,  tneans  were  found  to  n.^^^i 
detach  Major-general  Arnold,  who  had  engaged  fo  ar- Arnold  de. 
dently  in  the  caufe  of  America,  and  who  had  exhibited  fertsthe 
fo  much  bravery  in  the  fupport  of  it,  from  the  interefl*'""'"  °^ 
of  the  congreft.      Major    Andre,  adjutant-general   to  *^°"^ 
the    Britifh  army,  was  a  principal  agent  in  this  tranf- 
aclion;  or,  it  the  overture  of  joining  the  king's  troops 
came  firtl  from  Arnold,  this  gentleman  was  the  perfon 
employed  to  concert  the   affair  with  him.      More  mufl 
have  been  originally  comprehended  in  the  fcheme  than 
the  mere  dcfertion  of  the  American  caufe  by  Arnold  : 
but  whatever  detlgns  had  been  formed   for  promoting 
the  views  of  the    Britifli   government,  they  were  fru- 
flrated  by   the  apprehending  of  Major   Andre.      He 
was  taken  in  difguife,    after  having  a-fTumed  a    falf'c 
name,  on  the    23d  of  September,  by  three  American 
loldicis  ;  to   whom  he   offered  confiderable  rewards  if 
they  would  have   fuffercd  him   to  efcape,  but  without 
efleft.      Several  papers  written  by  Arnold  were  found 
upon  him  ;  and  when  Arnold   had  learned  that  Major 
Andre  was  feized,  he  found   means  to  get   on  board 
a  barge,    and  to  efcape  to  one  of   the  king's  fhips.  rjpha^  v 
General  Wafliington  referred  the  cafe  of  Major  Andr^  tatpol  Mi- 
to  the  examination  and  decifion  of  a  board  of   general  ior  Andie 
officers,  confilling   of  Major-general   Greene,    Major- 
general  Lord  Sterling,   Major-general  the  Marquis  de 
la  Fayette,   Major-general  the  Baron  de  Stenben,  two 
other     major-generals,    and    eight    brigadier-generals. 
Major  Andre  was  examined  before  them,  and  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  cafe  inquired  into  ;  and  they  reported  to 
the    American  commander  in  chief,   that   Mr  Andre 
came  on  fl^orc  from   the  Vulture   Hoop  of  war  in   the 
night,  on   an  interview  with  General  Arnold,  in  a  pri- 
vate  and  fecret  manner  ;    that   he  chanoed    his  drcfs 
within  the  American  lines;  and,  under  a  feigned  name 
and  in  a  difguifed  habit,  pafTed  the  American  works  at 
K  Stoney 
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America.  Stoney  and  Verplank's  Points,  on  tfce  evening  of  tlie 
^~"^'~~~'  22d  of  September;  that  he  was  taken  on  the  morning 
of  the  23d  at  Tarry-town,  he  being  then  on  his  way  for 
New  York  ;  and  that,  when  taken,  he  had  in  his  pof- 
feffion  feveral  papers  which  contained  intelligence  for 
the  enemy.  They  therefore  determined,  that  he  ought 
to  be  confidered  as  a  fpy  from  the  enemy  ;  and  that, 
agreeable  to  the  law  and  ufage  of  nations,  he  ought 
to  fufTer  death.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Lieutenant-ge- 
neral Robertfon,  and  the  late  American  general  Ar- 
nold, all  wrote  prefling  letters  to  General  Wafhington 
on  the  occafion,  in  order  to  prevent  the  decilion  of  the 
board  of  general  ofHcers  from  being  put  in  force  :  But 
their  applications  were  intffeftual.  Major  Andre  was 
hanged  at  Tappan,  in  the  province  of  New  York,  on 
the  zd  of  October.  He  met  his  fate  with  great  lirm- 
nefs;  but  appeared  fomewhat  hurt  that  he  was  not  al- 
34S  lowed  a  more  military  death,  for  which  he  had  foli- 
His amiable  ^j^gj_  He  was  a  gentleman  of  very  amiable  quali- 
ties, had  a  talte  fur  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  and 
pofTefled  many  accomplifhments.  His  death,  there- 
fore, was  regretted  even  by  his  enemies  ;  and  the  fe- 
verity  of  the  determination  concerning  him  was  mucli 
exclaimed  againll  in  Great  Britain.  It  was,  however, 
generally  acknowledged  by  impartial  perfons,  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  execution  of  this  unfortunate 
gentlemen  but  what  was  perfeftly  confonant  to  the 
rules  of  war. 

Arnold  was  made   a  brigadier-general   in  the  king's 

fervice,    and  publifhcd  an  addrefs  to  the  inhabitants  of 

America,  dated  from  New  York,  October  7.  in  which 

he  endeavoured   tojultifyhis   defertion  of  their  caufe. 

j^    -^."^^  r  He   faid,    that    when    he    firfl  engaged  in  it,   he  con- 

figned  liy     ceived  the  rights  of  his  country  to  be  in  danger,   and 

AmjMfor   that  duty  and   honour  called    him  to  her  defence.     A 

hisconduifl.  redrefs  of  grievances  was  his  only  aim  and  objeC^  ;   and 

therefore   he  acquiefced  unwillingly  in    the  declaration 

of  independence,   becaufe    he   thought   it    precipitate. 

But  what    now   induced  him  to  defert  their   caufe  was 

the  difoufl  he  had    conceived   at   the  French    alliance, 

and  at  the   refufal  of  congrefs  to  comply  with  the  laft 

terms    offered    by    Great    Britain,    which   he   thought 

equal  to  all  their  expeftations  and  to  all  their  wilhes. 

The  Americans,  however,  accounted  for  the  con- 
duft  of  Arnold  in  a  different  manner.  They  alleged, 
legedbythe  ^^^^  jjj  \^-^^  f^  involved  himfclf  in  debts  and  difTiculties 
""'""'•  by  his  extravagant  manner  of  living  in  America,  that 
he  had  rendered  it  very  inconvenient  for  him  to  con- 
tinue tliere  :  that  after  the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia 
by  the  Britilh  troops,  Arnold  being  inverted  with  the 
command  in  that  city,  had  made  the  houfe  ol  Mr 
Pcnn,  which  was  the  bcfl  in  the  city,  his  head  quar- 
ters. This  he  had  furnifliud  in  an  elegant  and  cxpen- 
five  manner,  and  lived  in  a  ftyle  fai*  beyond  his  income. 
It  was  mauifeft,  they  faid,  that  he  could  at  firft  have 
Tin  great  averfion  to  the  French  alliance,  becaule  that 
when  M.  Gerard,  minifter  plenipotentiary  from  the 
court  of  France,  arrived  at  Philadelphia  in  July  I  778, 
General  Arnold  early  and  earnellly  folicited  that  mi- 
nifter,  with  liis  whole  fuite,  to  lake  apartments  and 
bed  and  board  at  his  houfe,  until  a  proper  honfe  could 
be  provided  by  the  order  of  the  congrcls.  This  offer 
M.  Gerard  accepted,  and  continued  with  him  fome 
weeks.  The  French  minifter  rcfided  upwards  of  14 
months  in   Philadelphia  ;   during  which   time  General 
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Arnold  kept  up  the.  mod  friendly  and  intimatt  ac-  America. 
quaintance  with  him,  and  there  was  a  continued  inter-  ^"^ 
change  of  dinners,  balls,  routes,  and  concerts  :  fo  that 
M.  Gerard  mud  have  believed,  that  in  General  Arnold 
he  had  found  and  left  one  of  the  warmell  friends  the 
court  of  France  had  in  America.  He  was  alfo  one  of 
the  firft  in  congratulating  the  Chevalier  la  Luzerne, 
the  fecond  French  minifter.  About  this  time  com- 
plaints and  accufations  were  exhibited  againft  him  by 
the  government  of  Philadelphia  for  divers  mal-pra£li- 
ces;  among  which  charges  were,  the  appropriation  of 
goods  and  merchandife  to  his  own  ufe,  which  he  had 
feized  as  Britifh  property  in  Philadelphia  in  July  1778. 
It  was  determined  by  a  court-martial,  that  his  con- 
duit was  highly  reprehenfible  ;  but  he  was  indulgently 
treated,  and  was  therefore  only  reprimanded  by  the 
commander  in  chief  General  Wafliington.  It  was  in 
thefe  circumilances,  the  Americans  faid,  bankrupted 
in  reputation  and  fortune,  loaded  with  debts,  and 
having  a  growing  and  expenfive  family,  that  General 
Arnold  firfl  turned  his  thoughts  towards  joining  the 
royal  arms.  ^^^ 

After  the  defeat  of  General  Gates  by  Earl  Corn- AcTtions  in 
wallis,  that  nobleman  exerted  himfclf  to  the  utmofl  in  South  Ca- 
extending  the  progrefs  of  the  Britilh  arms,  and  with '<'''"*• 
confiderable  effeft.  But  one  enterprifc,  which  was 
condufted  by  Major  Fergufon,  proved  unluccefsful. 
That  officer  had  taken  abundant  pains  to  difcipline  fome 
of  the  Tory  militia,  as  they  were  termed  ;  and  with 
a  party  of  thefe  and  fome  Britifh  troops,  amounting 
in  the  whole  to  about  14.00  men,  made  incurfions  in- 
to the  country.  But  on  the  7th  of  Odlober  he  was 
attacked  by  a  fuperior  body  of  Americans  at  a  place 
called  King's  Mountain,  and  totally  defeated.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  were  killed  in  the  aClion,  and  8 10 
made  prifoiiers,  of  whom  150  were  wounded.  Fifteen 
hundred  ftands  of  arms  alio  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Americans,  whole  lofs  was  inconllder;ible.  But  the 
following  month  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton,  who 
continued  to  exert  his  ufual  aftivity  and  bravery,  with 
a  party  of  170,  chiefly  cavalry,  attacked  and  defeated 
General  Sumpter,  who  is  faid  to  have  had  1000  men, 
at  a  place  called  Black  Stocks.  Sumpter  was  wound- 
ed, and  about  120  of  the  Americans  killed,  wounded, 
or  taken.  Of  the  Britifh  troops  about  50  were  killed 
and  wounded. 

On  the  3d   of  September,  the  Mercury,  a  congrefs  Capture  of 
packet,  was  taken  by  the  Veflal,  Captain  Keppel    near  Mr  l.au. 
Newfoundland.     On  board   this  packet  was  Mr  Lau-"^"'- 
reus,  late  prcfident  of  the  congrefs,  who  was  bound  on 
an   embaffy  to   Ho. land.      He   had  thrown   his  papers 
overboard,  but  great  part  of  them  were  recovered  with- 
out having  received  much    damage.      He  was   brought 
to  London,   and  examined  before    the   privy   council  ; 
in  confequence  of  which  he  was  committed  clofe  prifo- 
ncr  to  tlic  Tower  on  the  6th  of  OAober,  on  a  charge 
of  high   treafon.      His  papers    were    delivered  to  the 
niiniftry,  and  contributed  to   facilitate  a   rupture  with 
Holland,  as  among  them  was  found    the  iketch  of  a 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  between    tlie  republic 
of  Holland  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  178),  an  affair  hap- 
pened in  America,  from  which  c.Npeflations  were  form- 
ed by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  that  fome  confiderable  ad- 
vantage might  be  derived  to  the  royal  caufe.     The 
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America.   Jong  coiuiiuiancc  of  the  war,  and  the  dUTiculties  un- 

*"—'*'        '  der  which  the  roiigrefs  laboured,   had   prevcnicd  their 

Dir>imtciits^''°"P'  '^'■'""  heing  properly    fiipplicd    with   neccfrarics 

among  the  and  conveniences.      In  coiifequence  of  this,  on  the  I  ft 

Am.rican    of  January,  tlie  American  troops  that  were  hutted  at 

tiuops.  Morris   Town,  and  who  formed    what    was   called  the 

Ptnnfyhuinia  line,  turned  out,   being  in   number  about 

1300,  and  declared,   that  they  would  fervc  no  longer, 

unlefs  their  grievances  were  redrefTed,  as  they  had  not 

received  their  pay,  or  been  furniflied  with  the  ncccfTary 

clothing  or    provifions.      It    is    faid    tliat    they   were 

fornewhat  inflamed  with  liquor,  in  confequence  of  rum 

having  been   diltributed    to   them    more   liberally   than 

ufiial.   New-year's-day  being  confidcred  as  a   kind   of 

fcftival.   A  riot  enfued,  in  which  an  officer  was  killed, 

and  four  wounded  ;   five  or  fix  of  the    infurgcnts  were 

fllfo  wounded.   Tliey  then  collc<£ted  the  artillery,  ftores, 

.152       provifions,  and  waggons,  and  marched  out  of  the  camp. 

Revolt  of     They  pafTrd  by  the  quarters  of  General    Wayne,   who 

tliel»ennfy)-jy.^|.  ^  mcfrajrc  to  them,   requefling  them  to   defift,  or 

tania  Inie.     ,  .       ^  ,  1  ,-      1     r,A,  c  r  >        j 

the  confequcnccs  would  prove  ratal.    1  hey  rctuled,  and 

proceeded  on  their  march  till  the  evening,  when  they 
took  pod  on  an  advantageous  piece  of  ground,  and 
cledtcd  officers  from  among  themfelvcs.  On  the  fe- 
cond,  they  marched  to  Middlebrook,  and  on  the  third 
to  Princctown,  where  they  fixed  their  quarters.  On 
that  day  a  flag  of  truce  was  ftnt  to  them  from  the  offi- 
ccrs  of  the  American  camp,  with  a  mefTage,  defiring 
to  know  what  were  their  intentions.  Some  of  them 
anfwered,  that  they  had  already  ferved  longer  than  the 
time  for  which  they  were  inlifted,  and  would  fcrve  no 
longer  ;  and  others,  that  they  would  not  return,  unlefs 
their  grievances  were  redreflcd.  But  at  the  fame  time 
they  repeatedly,  and  in  the  (Irongefl  terms,  denied 
being  influenced  by  the  leall  difaffedion  to  the  Ame- 
rican caufe,  or  having  any  intentions  of  deferting  to 
the  enemy. 

Intelligence  of  this  tranfaftion  was  foon  conveyed  to 
New  York.      A  large  body  of  Britifh  troops  were  im- 
mediately ordered  to   hold   themfelvcs    in   readinefs  to 
move  on  the   fliortell   notice,  it  being  hoped   that   the 
Ineffc<Su:il    American  revolters  might  be  induced  to  join  the  royal 
attempts  to  army.      Meflengers  were  alfo  fent  to  them  from  Gene- 
induce         ral  Clinton,  acquainting  them  that  they  fliould  direftly 
them  to       jjg  taken  under  the   protection  of  the   Britifli   govern- 
jp    l^j       ment  ;   that  they  fliould  have  a  free  pardon  for  all  for- 
mer oflenccs  ;  and  that  the  pay  due   to  them  from  the 
congrcfs  fliould  he   faithfully  paid  them,  without  any 
cxpeftation  of  military  fervice,  unlels  it  (liould  be   vo- 
luntary,   upon  condition   of  their    laying  down  their 
arms  and  returning  to  their  allegiance.      It   was  alfo 
recommended   to  them  to    move  beyond  the  South  ri- 
Tcr  ;    and  they  were  affured,  that   a   body  of  Britifli 
troops  fliould  be  ready  to  protcfl  them  whenever  they 
dcfired  it.       1  hefe  propofitions  were  rejeftcd   with  dif- 
dain  ;  and  they  even  delivered   up  two   of  Sir  Henry 
Clinton's  nieflfengers  to  the  congrefs.      Jofcph   Reed, 
Efq.  prefident  of  the  ftate  of  Pennfylvania,  afterwards 
repaired  to  them  at   Princetown,  and  an    accommoda- 
tion took  place  :   fuch  of  them  as  had  ferved  out  their 
full  terms  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  own  homes, 
.£xertior5     and  others  again  joined  the  American    army,  upon   re- 
ofLord        ceiving  fatisfaftory   aflfuranccs    that    their    grievances 
Cornw;,lIii   {^„^■^U  be  redrefl"ed. 
Caro^'a'  ^°'''^  Cornwallis  now  began  to  make  very  vigorous 


exertions,  in  order  to  penetrate  into  Korlli   Carolina.    Amfna. 
On  the    llth   of  January  his  lordfliip's  army  was  in  v~— ' 

motion,  and  advancing  towards  that  province  ;  but 
was  fomewhat  delayed  by  an  attempt  made  by  the  A- 
mcricans,  under  General  Morgan,  to  make  themfelvei 
maflcrs  of  the  valuable  diftriit  of  Ninety-fix.  In  or- 
der to  prevent  this,  Lord  Cornwallis  dirtachcd  Lieute- 
nant  colonel  I'arleton,  with  300  cavalry,  300  light  in- 
fantry,  the  7th  regiment,  the  firll  battalion  of  the  yift 
regiment,  and  two  three-pounders,  to  oppofc  the  pro- 
grefs  of  Morgan,  not  doubting  but  that  he  would  be 
able  to  perform  this  fervice  efTeCtually.  The  Bntifli 
troops  came  up  with  the  Americans  under  General 
Morgan  on  the  17th  of  January.  The  Americans 
were  drawn  up  in  an  open  wood,  and  having  beea 
lately  joined  by  fome  militia,  were  more  numerous 
than  the  Britifli  troops  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarle- 
ton  ;  but  the  latter  were  fo  much  better  difciplined, 
that  they  had  the  utmoft  confidence  of  obtaining  a 
fpcedy  victory.  The  attack  was  begun  by  the  hrll  line 
of  infantry,  confifling  of  the  7th  regiment  and  a  corps 
of  light  infantry,  with  a  troop  of  cavalry  placed  on 
each  flank.  The  firfl  battalion  of  the  7  lit  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  cavalry  formed  the  rcferve.  The  A- 
merican  line  foon  gave  way,  and  their  militia  quitted 
the  field  ;  upon  which  the  royal  troops,  fuppnfing  the 
vidlory  already  gained,  engaged  with  aidour  in  the 
purfuit,  and  were  thereby  thrown  into  fome  diforder. 
General  Morgan's  corps,  who  were  fuppofed  to  have 
been  routed,  then  immediately  faced  about,  and  threw 
in  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  king's  troops,  which  occafion- 
ed  the  utmofl  eomufion  amongft  them  :  and  they  were 
at  length  totally  defeated  by  the  Americans.  Four  Ucfcat  of 
hundred  of  the  Britilh  infantry  were  either  killed,  oL.nel 
wounded,  or  taken  prifoners  :  the  lofs  of  the  cavalry  larlcton. 
was  much  lefs  confiderabte  ;  but  the  two  three-pound- 
ers fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans  together  with 
the  colours  of  the  7th  regiment  ;  and  all  the  detach- 
ment of  royal  artillery  were  either  killed  or  wounded 
in  defence  of  their  colours.  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarie- 
ton,  however,  made  another  effort  :  having  afTcmbled 
•  about  50  of  his  cavalry,  with  which  he  charged  and 
rcpulfed  Colonel  Wafliington's  horfc,  retook  his  bag- Qpg.j;;^^ 
gage,  and  killed  the  Americans  who  were  appointed  i;,  confe- 
to  guard  it.  He  then  retreated  to  H.imilton's  ford,  ^uenceof 
near  the  mouth  of  Bullock's  creek,  canning  with  him '''•*"=''"'• 
part  of  his  baggage,  and  dellroying  the  remainder. 

This  defeat  of  the  troops  under  I'arleton  was  a  fe- 
verc  ftroke  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  as  the  lofs  of  his  light 
infantry  was  a  great  difadvantagc  to  him.  The  day- 
after  that  event,  he  employed  in  collecting  the  remains 
of  Tarleton'j  corps,  and  in  endeavouring  to  form  a 
junftion  with  General  Leflie,  who  had  been  ordered  to 
march  towards  him  with  a  body  of  Britifh  troops  from 
Wynefljorough.  Confidcrable  exertions  were  then 
made  by  part  of  the  army,  without  baggage,  to  retake 
the  prifoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  and  to 
intercept  General  Morgan's  corps  on  its  retreat  to  the 
Catawba.  But  that  American  officer,  after  his  defeat 
of  Tarleton,  had  made  forced  marches  up  into  the 
country,  and  crofled  the  Catawba  the  evening  before  a 
great  rain,  which  fwelled  the  r^cr  to  fujh  a  degree, 
as  to  prLVent  the  royal  array  from  croffi.ig  for  fevtral 
days;  during  which  time  the  B.tifh  prifoners  were 
got  over  the  Yadkin;  whence  they  proceeded  to  Dan 
K.  Z  Rirer, 
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River,  wlilcli  they  alfo  pafTed,  and  on  rhe  I4tli  of  Fe- 
bruary had  reached  Court-houfe  in  the  province  of 
Virginia. 

Lord  CornwaUis  employed  a  halt  of  two  days  in 
collefling  fome  flour,  and  in  dcllroying  fuperfluous 
baggage  and  all  his  waggons,  excepting  thole  laden 
with  hofpital  (lores,  fait,  and  ammunition,  and  four  re- 
fcrved  empty  in  readincis  for  ficlcor  wounded.  Being 
thus  freed  from  all  unneceffary  encumbrances,  he 
marchiid  through  North  Carolina  with  great  rapidity, 
and  penetrated  to  the  remotcll  extremities  of  that  pro- 
vince on  the  banks  of  the  Dan.  His  progreis  was 
fomctimes  impeded  by  parties  of  the  militia,  and  fome 
fkirmiflies  enfued,  but  he  met  with  no  very  coufider- 
able  oppofition.  On  the  firll  of  February,  the  king's 
troops  drcifTed  the  Catawba  at  M'Cowan's  Ford,  where 
General  Davidfon,  with  a  party  of  American  militia, 
was  polled  in  order  to  oppofe  their  paflage  ;  but  he 
falling  by  the  firft  difchargc,  the  royal  troops  made 
good  their  landing,  and  the  militia  retreated.  When 
Lord  CornwaUis  arrived  at  Hilllborough,  he  erefted 
the  king's  ilandard,  and  invited,  by  proclamation,  all 
loyal  fubjecls  to  repair  to  it,  and  to  fland  forth  and 
take  an  adtive  part  in  aflilling  his  lordlhip  to  rtftore 
order  and  government.  He  had  been  taught  to  be- 
lieve that  the  king's  friends  were  numerous  in  that  part 
of  the  country  :  but  the  event  did  not  confirm  the 
truth  of  the  reprefentations  that  had  been  given.  Tiie 
royalifts  were  but  few  in  number,  and  fome  of  them 
too  timid  to  join  the  king's  ilandard.  There  were, 
indeed,  about  200  who  were  proceeding  to  Hillfbo- 
rough,  under  Colonel  Pyle,  in  order  to  avow  their  at- 
tachment to  the  royal  caufe  ;  but  they  were  met  acci- 
dentally, and  furrounded  by  a  detachment  from  the  A- 
merican  army,  by  whom  a  number  of  them  are  faid  to 
have  been  killed  while  they  were  begging  for  quarter, 
without  making  the  lead  rcfillancc.  Meanwhile  Ge- 
neral Greene  was  marching  with  great  expedition  with 
the  troops  under  his  command,  iu  order  to  form  a  junc- 
tionwith  other  corps  of  American  troops,  that  he  might 
thereby  be  enabled  to  put  fome  eifcflHal  Hop  to  the 
progrtfs  of  Lord  CornwaUis. 

In  other  places  fome  conGderable  advantages  were 
obtained  by  tlie  royal  arms.  On  the  4tli  of  January, 
fome  Ihips  of  war,  with  a  number  of  tranfports,  on 
board  which  was  a  large  body  ot  troops  under  the  com- 
mand of  Brigadier-general  Arnold,  arrived  at  Weilover, 
about  140  miles  from  the  capes  of  Virginia,  where  the 
troops  immediately  landed  and  marched  to  Richmond; 
which  they  reached  without  oppofition,  tlie  militia  that 
was  coUeifled  having  retreated  on  theii  approach. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Siracoc  marclitd  from  hence  with 
a  detachment  of  the  Britifh  troops  to  Wcftham,  where 
they  dellroyed  one  of  the  fined  founderies  for  cannon 
in  America,  and  a  large  quantity  of  (lores  and  cannon. 
General  Arnold,  on  his  arrival  at  Richmond,  found 
there  large  quantities  of  fait,  rum,  fail-cloth,  tobacco, 
and  other  merchandife  ;  and  that  part  of  tiiefe  commo- 
dities which  was  public  property  he  dedroyed.  The 
BritilTi  troops  afterwards  attacked  and  difperfed  fome 
fmall  parlies  of  the  Americans,  took  fome  ftorcs  and  a 
few  pieces  of  cannon,  and  on  the  20th  ot  the  fame 
month  marched  into  Portfmouth.  On  the  ijlh  Cap- 
lain  Barclay,  with  fcveral  (liips  of  war,  and  a  body  of 
troops  under  the  commaud  of  Major  Craig,  .irrivcd  in 


Cape  Fear  river.     The  troops  landed  about  nine  miles   America, 
from  Wilmington,  and  on  the  28th  entered  that  town.  — ~v— ' 
It  was  underllood  tliat  their  having   poireflion   of  that 
town,  and  being  mailers  of  Cape  Fear  river,  would   be 
prodiiftive  of  very  beneficial    clfects  to    Lord   Corn- 
wallis. 

General  Greene  having  effcfted  a  jundlion  about  the 
icth  of  March  with  a  continental  regiment  of  what 
were  called  eighteen  months  men,  and  two  large  bodies  3.''> 
of  militia  belonging  to  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  ?'""''!'!,"* 
lormed  a  re(olution  to  attack  the  nntilh  troops  under 
the  command  of  Lord  CornwaUis.  The  American 
army  marched  from  the  High  Rock  Ford  on  the  12th 
of  the  month,  and  on  the  14th  arrived  at  Guildford. 
Lord  Conuvallis,  from  the  information  he  had  received 
of  the  motions  of  the  American  general,  concluded 
what  were  his  deligns.  As  they  approached  more 
nearly  to  each  other,  a  few  (l<irmiilies  enfued  between 
fome  advanced  parties,  in  which  the  king's  troops  had 
the  advantage.  On  the  morning  of  the  :5th.  Lord 
CornwaUis  marched  with  his  troops  at  daybreak  in 
order  to  meet  the  Americans,  or  to  attack  them  in  their 
encampment.  About  four  miles  from  Guildford,  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  Britifli  army,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton,  fell  in  with  a  corps  of 
the  Americans,  conlifting  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Lee's 
legion,  fome  Black  Mountain  men  and  Virginian  mili- 
tia,  with  whom  he  had  a  fevere  (kirmifli,  but  whom  he 
at  length  obliged  to  retreat. 

The  greater  part  of  the  country  in  which  the  adlioii 
happened  is  a  wildernefs,  with  a  few  cleared  fields  m- 
ter(perfed.  The  American  army,  which  was  fuperior 
to  the  royal  in  point  of  numbers,  was  polled  on  a  ril- 
ing ground  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Guildford 
court-houfe.  It  was  drawn  up  in  three  lines  :  the  (rent  S*'* 
line  was  compofed  of  the  Noith  Carolinian  militia,  un-  "  "' 
der  the  cemmaiid  of  the  generals  Butler  and  Eaton  ; 
the  fecond  line,  of  Virginian  militia,  commanded  by 
the  generals  Stephens  and  Lawfon,  forming  two  bri- 
gades ;  the  third  line,  confiding  of  two  brigades,  one 
of  Virginia  and  one  of  Maryland  continental  troops, 
commanded  by  General  Huger  and  Colonel  Williams. 
Lieutenant-colonel  ^V'alhington,  with  the  dragoons  of 
the  firll  and  thiad  regiments,  a  detachment  of  light  in- 
fantry compoled  of  continental  troops,  and  a  regiment 
ol  riflemen  under  Colonel  Lynch,  toimed  a  corps  of 
obfervation  for  the  fecurity  of  their  right  flank.  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Lee,  with  his  legion,  a  detachment  of 
light  infantry,  and  a  corps  of  riflemen  under  Colonel 
Campbell,  formed  a  corps  of  obfervation  for  the  fecu- 
rity of  their  left  flank.  The  attack  of  the  American 
army  was  diredted  to  be  made  by  Lord  CornwaUis  ia 
the  following  order;  On  tlie  right,  the  regiment  of 
Bofe  and  the  7 ill  regiment,  led  by  Major-general 
Leflie,  and  fupported  by  the  fird  battalion  of  guards  ; 
on  the  left,  the  ;3d  and  33d  regiments,  led  by  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Webller,  and  fupported  1  y  the  giena- 
diers  and  fecond  battahon  oi  guards  conmianded  by 
Brigadier-general  O'llara  :  the  Yagers  and  light  in» 
faiitry  of  the  guards  remained  in  a  wood  on  the  left  of 
the  guns,  and  the  cavalry  in  the  road,  ready  to  adl  as 
circumllances  might  require. 

About  half  an  hour  alter  one  in  the  afternoon,  tht 
aftion  commented  by  a  cannonade,  which  laded  about 
twenty  minutes  j   when  the  Britilh  troops  advanced  in 
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three  columns  and  attacked  tlie  North  CaroliniAn  bri- 
gaili-s  with  great  vipour,  and  f()on  obliged  part  of 
tliefe  troops,  whj  behaved  very  ill,  to  quit  the  licld  ; 
but  the  Virgiiiiaii  militia  jjave  them  a  warm  reception, 
anil  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  for  a  long  time,  till  being 
beaten  back,  the  aftion  borame  freiicral  altnofl  every- 
where.  The  American  corps  under  the  lieutenant- 
colonels  Wafhington  and  I-ec  were  alfo  v.armly  en- 
gaged, and  did  conliderable  execution.  LitHtenant- 
colonel  Tarleton  had  direftions  to  keep  his  cavalry 
compaft,  and  not  to  charge  witluiut  pofitivc  orders, 
excepting  to  protcft  any  of  the  corps  from  the  moll 
evident  danger  of  being  defeated.  The  cxccllive  thiek- 
nefs  of  the  wonds  rendered  the  Britiih  bayonets  of  little 
ufe,  and  enabled  the  broken  corps  of  Americans  to 
make  frequent  Hands  with  an  irregular  fire.  The  fe- 
conil  battalion  of  the  guards  firll  gained  the  clear 
ground  near  Gnildfoid  court-houfe,  and  found  a  corps 
of  continental  infantry,  fuperior  in  nuinhcr,  formed  in 
an  open  field  on  the  left  of  the  road.  Deliious  of  fig- 
naliy.ing  themfelves,  they  immediately  attacked  and 
foon  defeated  them,  taking  two  fix-pounders  :  but  as 
they  purfucd  the  Americans  into  the  wood  with  too 
much  ardour,  they  were  thrown  into  confullon  by  a 
heavy  fire,  and  inflantly  charged  and  driven  back  into 
the  field  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Wafliington's  dragoons, 
with  the  lofs  of  the  fixpounders  they  had  taken.  IJut 
the  American  cavalry  were  afterwards  rcpulfcd,  and 
the  two  fix-pounders  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Britifli,  troops.  The  fpiritcd  exertions  of  l^rigadier- 
general  O'Hara  and  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton, 
greatly  contributed  to  bring  the  ad^ion  to  a  termina- 
tion. The  Critifli  troops  having  at  length  broken  the 
lecond  Maryland  regiment,  and  turned  the  left  flank 
of  the  Americans,  got  into  the  rear  of  the  Virginian 
brigade,  and  appeared  to  be  gaining  their  right,  which 
would  have  encircled  the  whole  of  the  continental 
troops,  when  General  Greene  thought  it  proper  to  or- 
der a  retreat.  Many  of  the  American  militia  difpcr- 
fed  in  the  woods  ;  but  the  continental  troops  retreated 
in  good  order  to  the  Reedy  Fork  river,  and  crolTed  at 
the  tord  about  three  miles  from  the  field  of  aftion,  and 
there  halted.  When  they  had  collected  their  ftrag- 
glers,  they  retreated  to  the  iron  works,  lo  miles  di- 
rtaiit  from  Guildford,  where- they  encamped.  They 
loft  their  artdlery  and  two  waggons  laden  with  ammu- 
nition. It  was  a  hardfought  action,  and  lalled  an 
hour  and  a  half.  Of  the  Briti(h  troops,  the  lofs,  as 
ftated  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  was  ;^2  killed,  wounded, 
and  miffing.  General  Greene,  in  his  account  of  the 
aftion  tranlmitted  to  the  congrefs,  dated  the  lofs  of 
the  continental  troops  to  amount  to  329  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  miffing  ;  but  he  made  no  ellimate  of  the  lofs 
of  the  militia.  Lieutenant-colonel  iStuart  was  killed 
in  the  aftion  ;  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Webller,  and 
the  captains  Scbutz,  Maynard,and  Goodriche,  died  of 
the  wounds  that  they  received  in  it.  Brigadier-gene- 
ral O'Hara,  Brigadier-general  Howard,  and  Lieute- 
nant-colonel Tarleton,  were  alfo  wounded.  Of  the 
Americans,  the  principal  officer  killed  was  Major  An- 
derfon  of  the  Maryland  line,  and  the  generals  Stephens 
and  Huger  were  wounded. 

The  Britifh  troops  underwent  great  hardfhips  in  the 
courfe  of  this  campaign  ;  and  in  a  letter  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis's  to  Lord  George  Germain,  dated  March   i  rtb, 
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he  obferved,  that   "  the   foldicrs   had    been   two  rtayi    Arr.e'thi" 
without  bread."    His  lordfliip  quitted  Ouildftjrd  three  ""    •      ■  ' 
days  after  the  battle  which  was   fought  in  that   place  ; 
and  on  the  7th  of  April  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood 
of   Wilmington.      Soon   after.    General   Giccnc,   not- 
withrtanding  his  late  defeat,  endcavourcil  to  make  fomc 
vigorous  attempts  againft   the   king's  forces  in   South 
Carolina.      Lord  Rawdon   had  been    appointed   to  de- 
fend the  port  of  Camden,  with  about   800   Britiih  and 
provincials  ;  and  on  the  19th  of  April  General  Greene 
ajipcarcd  before  that  place  with  a  large  body  of  conti- 
nentals and  mdith.      He  found  it,   however,  impolTible 
to  attempt  to   ftorm   the  town    with  any    profpeitt   of 
fuccefs  J   and  therefore  endeavoured  to  take  fnch  a  po- 
fition  as  fhould  induce   the  Britifh  troops  to  fally  front 
their  works.     He  polled  the  Americans  about  a  mile 
from   the  town,    on   an   eminence   which   was  covered 
with  woods,  and  flanked  on  the   left  by  an   impalFable      363 
fwamp.      But  on  the  morning  of  the  2  ^th,  Lord  Raw-  ^'*"<r»' 
don  marched  out  of  Camden,  and   with   irreat   eallan-  '."^"^I'* .  • 

ed  General  Greene  in  his  camp.  File  -Ame-hi  camphy 
ricans  made  a  vigorous  refidance,  but  were  at  laft  com- Lor -1  Rav.. 
pcllcd  to  give  way  ;  and  the  purfuit  is  faid  to  have ''°"' ^"^ 
been  continued  three  miles.  For  fomc  time  after  t^j  "'"'>"="- 
a<f\ion  commenced.  General  Crates  entertained  great 
hopes  of  defeating  the  Britiih  troops ;  in  which,  ai 
the  Americans  were  fuperior  in  point  of  numbers,  he 
would  probably  have  fucceeded,  had  not  fome  capital 
military  errors  been  committed  by  one  or  two  of  the 
officers  who  fcrved  under  him.  On  the  American  fide 
Colonel  Walhington  had  behaved  extremely  well  in 
this  aftion,  having  made  upwards  of  200  of  tiic  Lng- 
lilh  piifoncrs,  with  ten  or  twelve  officers,  before  he 
perceived  that  the  Americans  were  abandoning  the 
field  of  Ijattle.  The  lofs  of  the  Englllh  was  about  one 
hundred  killed  and  wounded.  Upwards  of  ico  of  the 
Americans  were  taken  prifoncrs  ;  and,  according  to 
the  account  publilhcd  by  General  Greene,  they  had 
I  26  killed  and  wounded.  After  this  action,  Greene 
retreated  to  Rugelcy's  mills,  12  miles  from  Camden,  in 
order  to  colleft  his  troops  aiid  wait  for  reinforcements. 

Notwithllanding  the  advantage   which   Lord    Raw- 
don   had    obtained  over   General   Greene  at  Camden, 
that  nobleman  foon'after  found  it  nccefl^ary  to  quit  that 
poll  ;  and  the  -Americans  made  themfelves  mailers  of 
levcral  other  polls  that  were  occupied  by  the  king'« 
troops,  and  the  garrilons  of  which  were  obL'ged  to  fur- 
render  themfelves  prifoners  of  war.    Thefe  troops  were 
afterwards  exchanged  under  a  cartel    which  took  place 
between  Lord  Cornwallis   and  General  Greene  for  the 
rcleafe  of  all  prifoners  of  war,  in  the  fouthcrn  ditlrifl.       .g 
After  thcfe  events.   General  Greene  laid  clofe   fiege  to  Afterwards 
Ninety-fix,  which    was    confidered  as  the    moft  com- ''O- "-.f  to 
manding  and   important  of  all   the  ports  in   the  back '^'"f'"*"".' 
country  ;   and  on  the    19th    of  June  he  attempted  to r'j' ""'*"" 
ilorm  the  garrifo.S,  but   was  rcpulkd   by  the  g.-dlantry 
of  the  Britiih  troops,  '.ith  the  lofs,  as  it  is  faid,  of  75 
killed  and  t  20  wounded.      General  Greene  then  raifed 
the  fiege,  and  retired  with  Vis  army  behind  the  Saluda, 
to  a  ftrong  fituation  witiiin  16  miles  of  Ninct v-fix. 

On  the  I  8th  of  April  a  large  body  of  Britiih  troops, 
under  the  command  of  Myjor-g-eneral  Philips  and  Bri- 
gadier-general Arnold,  embarked  at  Portfmouch  in 
Virginia,  in  order  to  proceed  on  an  expedition  for  the 
purpofe  of  deftroying  forae  of  the  American  (lores.  A. 
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America,   party  of  light  infantry  were  fent  ten  or  twelve  miles  up 
'        "  the  Chickahornany  ;  where  they  deftroyed  feveral  arm- 

-g.  ed  (liips,  fundry  warehoufes,  and  the  American  (late 
Deftruclion  fhip-yard3.  At  Pcterfburgh,  the  Englifli  deftroyed 
of  Ameri-  400s  hogfheads  of  tobacco,  one  (liip,  and  a  number  of 
can  (lores,  j-^^^n  ^.^fl-^]^  „„  j^e  ftocks  and  in  the  river.  At  Chef- 
terficld  court-houfe,  they  burnt  a  range  of  barracks  tor 
3000  men  and  300  barrels  of  flour.  At  a  place  called 
OJborti's,  they  made  themfelves  mafters  of  feveral  vef- 
fels  loaded  with  cordage  and  flour,  and  deftroyed  about 
200D  hogftieads  of  tobacco,  and  fundry  veflels  were 
funk  and  burnt.  At  Warwick,  they  burnt  a  maga- 
zine of  500  barrels  of  flour,  fome  fine  mills  belonging 
to  Colonel  Carey,  a  large  range  of  public  rope-walks 
and  ftorehoufes,  tan  and  bark  houfes  full  of  hides  and 
bark,  and  great  quantities  of  tobacco.  A  like  de- 
ftrudlion  of  ftores  and  goods  was  made  in  other  parts 
©f  Virginia. 

-From  the  account  already  given  of  fome  of  the  prin- 
cipal military  operations  of  the  prefent  year  in  Ame- 
rica, it  appears,  that   though    confiderablc  advantages 
had  been   gained    by  the   royal   troops,  yet    no   event 
had  taken  place  from  which  it  could  rationally  be  ex- 
,55        pectcd  that  the  final  termination  of  the  war  would  be 
Onlocky      favourable  to  Great  Britain.      It  was  alfo  a  difadvanta- 
niifunder-    geous  circumftance,  that  there  was  a  mifunderftanding 
''""'I'ng'"^- between  Admiral  Arbuthnot   and   Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
Bridlh'ad    ^""^  *  mutual  difapprobation  of  each  other's   conduct. 
miral  and     This  was  manifeft  from  their  defpatches  to  government, 
general.       and  efpecially  from    thofe  of  General   Clinton,   whofe 
expreffions  refpefting  the  condufl  of  the  admiral  were 
,  by  no  means  equivocal. 

Aftion  be-       On  the  i6th  of  March  1781,  a  partial   aftion  hap- 
tween  the    pened  off  the  capes  of  Virginia,  between  the  fleet  un- 
Britifti  and  Jg^  Admiral   Arbuthnot,  confifting   of  feven   ftiips   of 
fl    t"    ff      '^^  ^'""^  ^"'^  °"^  fifty-gnn  ftiip,  and  a  French  fquadron, 
the  capes     confifting  of  the  fame  number  of  (hips  of  the  line   and 
Virginia,     one  forty  gun  (hip.      Some  of  the   (hips  in  both  fleets 
received  confiderablc   damage   in    the   aftion,  and  the 
lofs  of  the  Engliih  was  30   killed   and   73   wounded  ; 
but  no  fhip  was  taken  on  either  fide>  The  Britifh  fleet 
had,    however,    confiderably    the    advantage  ;    as  the 
French  were  obliged  to  retire,  and    were    fuppofed  to 
be  prevented  by  this  action    from  'carrying   troops  up 
the  Chcfaptak,  in  order  to  attack  General  Arnold  and 
impede  the  progrefs  of  Lord  Cornwallis.      But  it  was 
an  unfortunate  circumftance,  that  fome  time  before  this 
engagement,  the  Romulus,  a  (hip  of  44  guns,  was  cap- 
tured by  the  French  off  the  capes  of*'/irginia. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  after  his  viftory  over  General 
Greene  at  Guildford,  proceeded,  as  we  have  feen,  to 
Wilmington,  where  he  arrived  on  the  7th  of  April. 
But  before  he  reached  that  place,  he  publi(hed  a  pro- 
clamation, calling  upon  all  loyal  fuhjefls  to  ftand  forth 
and  take  an  aftive  part  in  rcftoring  good  order  and 
government  ;  and  declaring  to  all  pti-^bns  who  had  en- 
gaged in  the  prefent  rebellion  ag-ninft  his  majefty's  au- 
thority, but  who  were  now  conviucid  of  their  error, 
and  defirous  of  returning  tc,  their  duty  and  allegiance, 
that  if  they  would  furreiider  themfelves  with  their  arms 
and  ammuni.ion  at  head-quarters,  or  to  the  olficer 
commanding  in  the  dillrift  contiguous  to  their  refpec- 
tivt  places  of  refiderce,  on  or  before  the  20th  of  that 
month,  they  would  be  permitted  to  return  to  their 
homes  upon  giving  a  mililaiy  parole  ;  thty  would  be 
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protected  in  their  pcrfons  and  properties  from  all  forts  America, 
of  viu'ence  from  the  Britifli  troops  ;  and  would  be  re-  • 
ftored  as  foon  as  poflible  to  all  the  privileges  of  legal 
and  conftitutional  government.  But  it  docs  not  ap- 
pear that  any  confiderablc  number  of  the  Americans 
were  allured  by  theft  promifes  to  give  any  evidences  of 
their  attachment  to  the  royal  caufe. 

On  the  20lh  of  May,  his  lordfiiip  arrived  at  Pcterf- 
burgh in  Virginia,  where  he  joined  a  body  of  Britiih 
troops  that  had  been  under  the  command  of  Major- 
general  Philips  ;  but  the  command  of  which,  in  con- 
fequcnce  of  the  death  of  that  officer,  had  devolved  up- 
on Brigadier-general  Arnold.  Before  this  junftion  he 
had  encountered  confiderablc  inconveniences  from  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  provifions  and  forage  ;  fo  that 
in  a  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  he  informed  him,  that 
his  cavalry  wanted  every  thing,  and  his  infantry  every 
thing  but  (hoes.  He  added,  that  he  had  experienced 
the  diftreffes  of  marching  hundreds  of  miles  in  a  coun- 
try chiefly  hoftile,  without  one  aftive  or  uleful  friend, 
without  intelligence,  and  without  communication  with 
any  part  of  the  country.  g 

On  the  26th  of  June,  about  fix  miles  from  Williamf- Different 
burgh.  Lieutenant-colonel  Simcoe,  and  350  of  the  a<^ions. 
queen's  rangers,  with  80  mounted  yagers,  were  at- 
tacked by  a  much  fuperior  body  of  the  Americans  ; 
but  whom  they  repulfed  with  great  gallantry  and  with 
equal  fuccefs,  making  four  officers  and  twenty  private 
men  prifoners.  The  lofs  of  the  Americans  in  this  ac- 
tion is  faid  to  have  been  upwards  of  I20,  and  that  of 
the  Britifh  troops  not  more  than  40. 

On  the  6th  of  July  an  adtion  happened  near  the 
Green  Springs  in  Virginia,  between  a  reconnoitring 
party  of  the  Americans  under  General  Wayne,  amount- 
ing to  about  800,  and  a  large  part  of  the  Britifli  army 
under  Lord  Cornwallis  ;  in  which  the  Americans  had 
I  27  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  lofs  of  the  royal 
troops  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  confiderably  greater. 
It  was  an  aftion  in  which  no  fmall  degree  of  military 
(kill  and  courage  was  exhibited  by  the  Americans.  In 
a  variety  of  fl<irmi(hes,  the  marquis  La  Fayette  very 
much  diftinguiflied  himfelf,  and  difplayed  the  utmoil 
ardour  in  the  American  caufe.  --g 

In  South  Carolina,  an  aftion  happened  on  the  9th  General 

of  September  near  the  Eata  Springs,  between  a  large  ^""^^"^ '''• 

body  of  Britifli  troops  under  the  command   of  Lieute- ,^^"?  ^_^ 
•',,,,  '^      ,  .     r         -.irA    t-oi-  Stuart, 

nant-colonel  otuart,  and  a  mucti  lupeiior  body  or  A- 

mericans,  faid  to  amount  to  more  than  4000,  under 
the  command  of  General  Greene.  It  was  an  obftinate 
engagement,  and  laftcd  near  two  hours;  but  the  Ame- 
ricans were  defeated,  and  two  of  their  fix  pounders  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Engli(h.  1  he  lofs,  however,  of 
the  royal  troops  viras  very  confiderablc  ;  amounting  to 
more  than  400  killed  and  wounded,  and  upwards  of 
200  mining. 

In  the  courfc  of  the   fame  month.   General  Arnold  Expenion 
was   ftnt  on    an    expedition   againll   New   London,  inag.unft 
Connefticut,  where  he  deftroyed  a  great    part   of  the     '  w  Lcn- 
ftiipping,  and  an  immenfe  quantity  of  naval  ftores,  Eu-'°"" 
ropean  manufaftures,  and  Eaft   and  Weft    India  com- 
modities.     I  he  town  itlclf  was   alfo    burnt,   which   is 
faid  to  have  been  unavoidable,  on  account  oftheexplo- 
fions  of  gieat  quantities  of  gunpowder  which  happened 
to  be  in  the  ftorehoufes  thai  were  fct  on  fire.      A  fort, 
of  which  it  was  thought  ncccffary  to  gain  pofTcffion  in 
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t^iis  expedition,  was  not  taken  without  confiderablc 
lofa.  This  was  Fort  Grifwolil;  which  was  clcfcndcit  hy 
the  AtKcricans  with  j^rcat  j!;;illantry,  and  the  alFaiilt 
was  made  by  the  Eiifjiifh  witli  ccjiial  bravery.  The 
Britifli  troops  entered  the  works  with  fixed  bayonets, 
and  were  oppofed  with  great  vigour  by  the  garriloii 
with  long  fpears.  After  a  moll  obftinate  defence  of 
near  forty  minutes,  the  affailants  gained  pofTcflion  of  the 
fort,  in  wliich  85  Americans  were  found  dead,  and  60 
wounded,  moll  of  tliem  mortally.  Of  the  Britifli  troops 
Major  Montgomery  was  killed  by  a  fpcar  in  entering 
the  American  works  ;  and  iy2  men  were  alfo  killed 
and  wounded  in  this  expedition. 

Notwitlilbnding  the  fignal  advantages  that  Lord 
fttuation  of  Cornwallis  had  obtained  over  the  Americans,  his  fitua- 
Lord  t.'orn-  tion  in  Virginia  began  by  degrees  to  be  very  critical  ; 
and  the  rather  becaufe  he  did  not  receive  thofe  rein- 
forcements and  lupplics  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  of 
which  he  had  formed  expciSations,  and  which  he  con- 
ceived to  be  neccffary  to  the  fuccefs  of  his  operations. 
Indeed,  the  commander  in  chief  was  prevented  from 
fending  tliofe  reinfurcements  to  Lord  Cornwalli?  which 
lie  otherwifc  mij^ht  have  done,  by  his  fears  lefpcdling 
New  York,  againil  which  he  entertained  great  appre- 
henfions  that  General  Wadiington  intended  to  make  a 
very  formidable  attack.  In  faft,  that  able  American 
general  appears  to  have  taken  riiuch  pains,  and  to  have 
employed  great  finefTe,  in  order  to  lead  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  to  entertain  this  imagination.  Letters,  cx- 
prcfTive  of  this  intention,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
Henry,  which  were  manifelUy  written  with  a  dclign 
that  they  (hould  be  intercepted,  and  only  with  a  view 
to  amufe  and  deceive  the  Britlrti  general.  The  projedl 
was  fuccefsful  ;  and  by  a  variety  of  judicious  military 
manoeuvres,  in  which  he  completely  out-generalled  the 
BritiOi  commander,  he  increafed  his  apnrehenfions 
about  New  York,  and  prevented  him  from  fending 
proper  affidance  to  Lord  Cornwallis.  Having  for  a 
conliderable  time  kept  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  perpetual 
alarm  in  New  York,  though  with  an  army  much  in- 
ferior to  the  garrifon  of  that  city.  General  Wafhington 
f\iddenly  quitted  his  camp  at  White  Plains,  crolFcd  the 
Delaware,  and  marched  towards  Virginia,  apparently 
with  a  dclign  to  attack  Lord  Cornwallis.  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  then  received  information,  that  the  count  de 
Graffe,  with  a  large  French  fleet,  was  expefted  every 
moment  in  the  Chefapeak,  in  order  to  co-operate  with 
373  General  Wafhington.  He  immediately  endeavoured 
llneffecl.ia'  both  by  land  and  water,  to  communicate  this  informa- 
'""^^'P'  '°tion  to  Lord  Cornwallis  ;  and  alfo  fent  him  afTurances 
afliftance  ''''''  ^^  would  either  reinforce  him  by  every  po'Tible 
means  in  his  power,  or  mak..the  bell  diverfion  he  could 
in  his  favour.  In  the  mean  time,  Lord  Cornwallis  had 
taken  pofTefTion  of  the  pofts  of  York  Town  and  Glou- 
celler  in  Virginia,  where  he  fortified  himfelf  in  the  bell 
manner  he  was  able. 

On  the  28th  of  Auguft,  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  with  a 
fquadron  from  the  Weft  Indies,  joined  the  fquadron 
tinder  the  command  of  Admiral  Graves  before  New 
York.  It  was  then  iieccfTary,  on  account  of  the  fitua- 
tion  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  that  they  fliould  immediately 
proceed  to  the  Chefapeak  ;  but  fome  time  appears  to 
have  been  needlefsly  loft,  though  Admiral  Hood  was 
extremely  anxious  that  no  delay  might  be  made.  They 
arrived,  however,  in  the  Chefapeak,  on  the  5th  of  Sep- 
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t'-mbcr,  with  19  fliips  of  the  line  ;   where  they   found    Amtri^a. 
the  count  de  Graffe,  who  had  anchored  in  that  bay  on  "— — v— ^ 
the  3otli  of  Auguft,   with  24  fliips  of  the  line.     The 
French  admiral  had  prevloiifly  landed  a    large  body  of 
troops,   which   had   been   brought   from  Rhode  ifland, 
and  who  immediately    marched   to  join    the  American 
army   under   General   Wafhington.     The   Biitifh  and 
French   fleets  came  to  an  action   on    the  fame  day  in     ^■■''* 
which  the  former  arrived  in  the  Chefapeak.    On  ^^^^^  twe' noll' 
the   Britifli   flret    90   were   killed    and    246   wounded  ;  Briiidi  and 
fome  of  the  fhips  were  greatly  damaged  in  the  engage-  "^ren  h 
ment,  and  the  Terrible,  a  74  gun  fhip,   was   fo  much  "f'''''^''^* 
fliattercd,  that  it  was  afterwards  found  necen"ary  to  f^j  *^°'='»1'**"' 
fire  to  it.    That  this  aftion  had  not  been  favourable  to 
the   Englilh,   was  manifefl  From   the  event :   the  flrcts 
continued  in  fight  of  each  other  for  five  days  fuccedive- 
ly,  and   fometimcs  were  very  near;   but  at  length  the 
French  fleet  all  anchored  within  the  Cape,  fo  as  to  block 
up  the  pafTage.      Admiral  Graves,   who  was  the   com- 
mander in  chief,  then  called  a  council  of  war,  in  which 
it  was  refolved  that  the   fleet  fhould   proceed  to  New 
York,    that  the  fhips  might  be  there  put  into  the  bell 
ftate   for  the  fervicc  :   and    thus  were    the  French  left 
marters  of  the  navigation  of  the  Chefapeak. 

Before  the  news  of  this  action  had  reached  New 
York,  a  council  of  war  was  held  there,  in  which  it  was 
refolved,  that  5000  men  fhould  be  embarked  on  board 
the-  king's  fliips,  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  afTiftance 
of  Lord  Cornwallis.  But  when  it  was  known  that  the 
French  were  abfolute  mafters  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Chefapeak,  it  was  thought  inexpedient  to  fend  off  that 
reinforcement  immediately.  In  another  council  of  war, 
it  was  refolved,  that  as  Lord  Cornwallis  had  provifions 
to  laft  him  till  the  end  of  October,  it  was  advifable  to 
wait  for  more  favourable  accounts  from  Admiral 
Graves,  or  for  the  arrival  of  Admiral  Digby,  who  was 
expedcd  with  three  fhips  of  the  line.  It  was  not  then 
known  at  New  York,  that  Admiral  Graves  had  deter- 
mined to  return  with  the  whole  fleet  to  that  port. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  moft  effeftual  meafures  were  375 
adopted  by  General  Wafiiington  for  furrounding  the?*^^^""*^ 
BritiOi  army  under  Lord  Cornwallis.  A  large  body  jralli^  in,  ' 
of  French  troops,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- creafed. 
general  the  count  de  Rochambcau,  with  a  ver)-  con- 
fiderable  train  of  artillery,  afllfted  in  the  enterprife. 
The  Americans  amounted  to  near  8000  continentals 
and  5000  militia.  General  Wafhington  was  inverted 
with  the  authority  of  commander  in  chief  of  thefe  com- 
bined forces  of  America  and  France.  On  the  29th  of 
September,  the  invcftment  of  York  Town  was  com- 
plete, and  the  Britifh  army  quite  blocked  up.  The  day 
following.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord 
Cornwallis,  containii,^  afTurances  that  he  would  do 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  relieve  him,  and  fome  in- 
formation concerning  the  I"  .'ps  that  would  be  taken  for 
that  purpofe.  A  duplicate  of  this  letter  was  fent  to 
his  lordfhip  by  Major  Cochran  on  the  3d  of  Oftober. 
That  gentleman,  who  was  a  very  gallant  officer,  went 
in  a  veffel  to  the  capes,  and  made  his  way  to  Lord 
Cornwallis,  through  the  whole  French  fleet,  in  an  open 
boat.  He  got  to  York  Town  on  the  loth  of  the 
month;  and  foon  after  his  arrival  had  his  head  carried 
off  by  a  cannon  ball. 

After  the  return  of  Admiral  Graves  to  New  York, 
a  couacil  of  war  was  held,  confifting  of  flag  and  gene- 
ral 
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Amcvici.   tal  officers;  in  which  it  was  refolved,  that  a  large  body 

" « of  troops  Ihould  be  embarked  on  board  the  king's  (hips 

as  foon    as   they  were    refitted,    and    that    the  excr- 
,376      tions  of  both   fleet  and  army  fliould   be  made   in  order 
Xate  arrival  to  fgrm  ajunftion  with  Lord  CornwalHs.      Sir  Henry 
°r?f"„*"'   Clinton  himfelf  embarked  on  board  the  fleet,  with  up- 
wards of  7000  troops,  on  the  18th  }  they  arrived  oft 
Cape  Charles,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Chefapeak,   on 
the  24th,  where  they  received  intelligence  that    Lord 
Cornwallis    had  been  obliged  to  capitulate  five  days 
before. 

It  was  on  the  19th  of  OSober  that  Lord  Cornwal- 
wallis's  ar-  lis  furrendered  himfelf  and  his  whole  army,  by  capitu- 
my  obliged  lation,  prifoncrs  to  the  combined  armies  of  America 
to  lurren-  gnd  France,  under  the  command  of  General  Wadiing- 
ton.  He  made  a  defence  fuitable  to  the  chara(f\er  he 
had  before  acquired  for  courage  and  military  fkill  ; 
but  was  compelled  to  fubmit  to  untoward  circumllan- 
ces  and  fuperior  numbers.  It  was  agreed  by  the  arti- 
cles of  capitulation,  that  the  Biitifh  troops  were  to 
be  prifoncrs  to  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
the  feamen  to  the  French  king,  to  whofe  officers  alfo 
the  Britiih  vcffcls  found  at  York  Town  and  Gloucefter 
were  to  be  delivered  up.  The  Britifh  prifoners  amount- 
ed to  more  than  6000  ;  but  inany  of  them,  at  the  time 
of  furrender,  were  incapable  of  duty.  A  confiderable 
number  of  cannon,  and  a  large  quantity  of  military 
florcs,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans  on  this 
occafion. 

As  no  rational  expeiflation  now  remained  of  a  fubju- 
gation  of  the  colonies,  the  military  operations  that  fuc- 
ceeded  ia  America  were  of  little  confequence.  Some 
inconfiderable  aiSions  and  fkirmifhes  did  indeed  take 
place  after  that  event  ;  in  which  the  refugees  chiefly 
diftinguiftied  therafclves,  and  difcovcred  an  inveterate 
animofity  againft  the  Americans.  On  the  5th  of  May 
I7S1,  Sir  Guy  Carleton  arrived  at  New  York,  being 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Britiih  troops  in  A- 
merica  in  the  room  of  Sir  Henrv  Clinton.  Two  davs 
whh  ^°'^  after  his  arrival,  he  wrote  a  letter  fo  General  Wafhing- 
ton,  acquainting  him,  that  Admiral  Digby  was  joined 
with  himfelf  in  a  commifiion  to  treat  of  peace  with 
the  people  of  America  ;  tranfmitting  to  him,  at  the 
fame  time,  fome  papers  tending  to  manifeft  the  pacific 
difpofition  of  the  government  and  people  of  Britain 
towards  thofe  of  America.  He  alfo  defired  a  paflTport 
for  Mr  Morgan,  who  was  appointed,  to  tranfmit  a 
fimilar  letter  of  compliment  to  the  congrefs.  General 
Walhington  declined  figning  any  pafTport  till  he  had 
taken  the  opinion  of  congrefs  upon  that  meafure  ;  and 
by  them  he  wae  direded  to  refufe  any  pafTport  for  fuch 
a  purpofe.  Jiowever,  another  letter  w^s  fent  to  Gene- 
ral Wafhington,  dated  the  2d  of  ^ugull,  and  figned  by 
Sir  Guy  Carleton  and  Rear-admiral  Digby,  in  which 
they  informed  him,  that  t[jey  were  acquainted  by  au- 
thority that  negotiations  for  a  general  j)eace  had  alrea- 
dy commenced  at  Paris;  that  MrGrenville  was  invefl- 
ed  with  full  powers  to  treat  with  ailthe  parties  at  war; 
and  was  then  at  Paris  in  the  execution  of  his  comniif- 
fion.  They  farther  informed  him,  that  his  majefty, 
in  oriler  to  remove  all  obllaclcs  to  that  peace  which  he 
fo  ardently  wifhed  to  reilore,  had  commanded  his  mi- 
niilcrs  to  direct  Mr  Grenville,  that  the  independency 
of  the  thirteen  provinces  fhould  be  propofed  by  him,  in 
the  firft  inftancc,  inftead  of  making  it  the  condition  of 
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a  general  treaty.     But  fome  jealoufies  were  entertain-   America, 
ed  by  the   Americans,  that  it   was  the  defign  of  the         *       ' 
Britiih  court  either  to  difunite  thejn,  or  to  brinif  them  »„-  t  F 
to  treat  ot   a  peace  leparatcly  from  tlieir  ally  the  kmg  „f  cdi  tn  ■, 
of  France  :    they  therefore  refolved,  that  any  man,   or  m  confc. 
body  of  men,    who  (hould  prefume  to  make  any  fepa- 1""^^"'^. 
rate  or  partial  convention  ot  agreement  with  the  king    '"'''^  ' 
of  Great    Britain,  or  with  any  commifiioner  or  com- 
milTioncrs  under  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  ought  to 
be  confidered  and  treated  as  open  and  avowed  enemies 
of  the  United  States  of  America  ;  and  alfe  that  thofe 
ftates  could  not  with  propriety  hold  any  conference  or 
treaty    with  any  commill  oners  on   the  part  of  Great 
Britain,   unlefs  they  ftiould,  as  a  preliminary  thereto, 
either  withdraw  their  fleets  and  armies,   or  elle,  in  po- 
fitive  or  exprefs  terms,  acknowledge  tlie  independence 
of  the  faid   ilatcs.      They  likewife  refolved,  that  any 
propofitions    which   might  be  made    by   the  court  of 
Great  Britain,  in  any  manner  tending  to  violate  the 
treaty  fubfifting  between  them  and  the  king  of  France, 
ought  to  be  treated  with  every  mark  of  indignity  aud 
contempt.  ^  ^j^ 

In  the  month  of  June,  the  town  of  Savannah,  and  Different 
the  whole  province  ef  Georgia,  were  evacuated  by  the  I''aers  eva- 
king's   troops;  as  was   alfo   Charledown,   South  Ca-''"^*^?^/ 
rolina,  about  the  clofe  of  the  year.    In  the  mean  time,  j^i^     ^ 
the  negotiations  for  peace  being  continued,  provifional 
articles  of  peace  were  figned  at  Paris  on   the   30th  of 
November  by  the  cominiflioner  of    his  Britannic   ma-         jgj 
jelty    and  the  American  commilfioners,  in   which   his  Jndepen- 
majefty   acknowledged    the  united  colonies    of    New  ^'^'"^y  "^ 
Hamplhire,  Maffachufett  Bay,  Rhode  Ifland  and  Pro-:^™"'^* 
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vidence  Plantations,  Connefticut,  New  York,  New 
Jerfey,  Pennfylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  aud  Georgia,  to  be 
"  free,  fovereign,  and  independent  ftates."  They  had 
conltituted  thcmfclves  fuch  on  the  4th  of  July  1776  ; 
they  had  been  acknowledged  fuch  by  tht  French  king 
on  the  30th  of  January  1778,  when  he  concluded  with 
them  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  ;  Holland  had 
acknowledged  them  as  fuch  April  tgth  1782  ;  S«'e- 
den  acknowledged  them  as  fuch  February  5th  1 783  ; 
Denmark  the  25th  February,  Spain  in  March,  and 
Ruflia  in  July,  the  fame  year.  j^ 

According  to  the  report  of  the  committee  appoint- Lofs  of 
ed   for   that  purpofe,   the    Foreign  Debt  of  the  United  men  and 
States  incurred   by  the  war,  amounted  to  7,885,085  "''^"'"'^  **' 
dollars,  and  the   Domtjlic  Debt  io  34,115,290;  total'  "=  ^''''• 
at  4s.  6d.  each,  equal  to  9,450,0841.  llerling,  the  inte- 
reft  of  which  at  6  percent,  is  567,0051.   But  the  coft  to 
Great  Britain  is  moderately  computed  at  I  15,654,914!. 
and  the  additional  annual    burden   by   it  4,557, 575h 
fince  January    1775.      As  to  the  loft  of  men  during 
the  unhappy   war,  the  States  of  America,  according 
to  authentic  eftimates,  loft  by  the  fword  and  in  prifou 
near  80,000  men  ;  and  by  the  Britiih  returns  at  New 
York,    the  number  of    foldiers  killed  in    the  fervicc 
amounted  to  43.633. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  conteft  between  Great  Bri-      383 
tain  and   America  :   A  conteft  in  which  the  latter  at-^unleoucn- 
tained  to  an  indcpendant  rank  among  the  nations,  thattcs. 
may    be  produftivc  of    more  important  confequence* 
that   can  yet    be  forefeen  ;  and   in  which  the  former, 
happily    for   hcrfelf,   was  forced  to  rclinquifli  a   fuve- 
reignty  that   fervtd  only   to  rcprefs  her  own  internal 
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indudry,  and  retard  lier  profpcrity.     r>lic  Iia 
'  event,   only  fufTcrc-d  a  diminution  of  unwieldy  empire, 
which  has  been  more  than  comptnfatrd  hy  an  increafc 
of  population,  commerce,  revenues,  and  wealth. 

As  to  the  general  conllitution  of  ttie  American 
States:  By  the  afts  of  confederation  and  pcrpetuid 
union,  each  of  the  colonics  contra6U'd  a  leciprocal 
treaty  of  alliance  and  friendfliip  for  their  common  de- 
fence, for  the  maintenance  of  their  liberties,  and  for 
their  general  and  mutual  advantage  ;  obliging  tlicm- 
felves  to  aflift  each  other  againd  all  violence  that  might 
threaten  all,  or  any  one  of  them,  and  to  repel  in  com- 
mon all  the  attacks  that  might  be  levelled  againft  all, 
or  any  one  of  them,  on  account  of  religion,  fovcreign- 
ty,  commerce,  or  under  any  otlier  pretext  whatfoever. 
Each  of  the  colonics  refervcd  to  itfelf  alone  the 
exclufive  right  of  regulating  its  internal  government, 
and  of  framing  laws  in  all  matters  not  inchid:d  in  the 
articles  of  confederation. — But  for  the  more  conveni- 
ent management, of  the  general  intereft  of  the  United 
States,  it  was  determined,  that  delegates  fiiould  be  an- 
nually appointed  in  Inch  manner  an  the  legiflature  of 
each  ftate  {hould  diredl,  to  meet  in  congrefs  on  the 
iirft  Monday  of  November  of  every  year,  with  a  power 
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in  the  tion.  It  immediately  appeared,  however,  that  Gcneraf  Amrrira. 
Wafliington  was  greatly  fupcrior  to  the  temptations  of  • 
vulgar  ambition.  He  fummoned  a  meeting  of  the  ge- 
neral and  field  officers,  with  a  deputation  of  an  officer 
from  each  company,  and  a  proper  rcprcfentation  from 
the  ftaff  of  the  army.  Previous  to  the  meeting,  he 
fent  for  each  officer,  and  enlarged  in  private  on  the  fa- 
tal confequences  to  their  country,  and  on  the  tofs  of 
reputation  to  the  whole  army,  which  would  rcfult  from 
intemperate  rcfolutions.  \V'hen  the  day  arrived  on 
which  they  had  been  fummoned  to  afTcmble,  the  15th 
of  March  1783,  he  addrrffed  them  in  a  fpecch,  well 
calculated  to  produce  calmnefs  and  moderation.  He 
promifed  to  exert  in  their  favour  his  whole  inllucnce, 
requcfting  them  to  rely  on  the  public  faith  which  had 
been  pledged  to  them;  and  he  conjured  them  ••  as  they 
valued  their  honour,  as  they  rcfprftcd  the  rights  of  hu- 
manity, and  as  tlicy  regarded  the  military  and  nation- 
al charafler  of  America,  to  cxprefs  their  utmoft  dc- 
teftation  of  the  men,  who  were  attempting  to  open  the 
floodgates  of  civil  difcord,  and  to  deluge  their  riHng 
empire  with  blood."  Having  fpoken  thus,  he  retired. 
No  reply  was  made  to  his  fpecch;  and  v.'hilc  the  afTcm- 
bly  hefitatcd,  the  friends  of  tranquillity  feizcd  the  hap- 


rcferved  to  each  ftate  to  recall  its  delegates,  or  any  of     py  moment,  and  propofcd  arcfolution,  which  was  car- 
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them,  at  any  time  within  the  year,  and  to  lend  others 
in  their  ftead  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  No  ftate 
is  to  be  rcprefcnted  in  congrefs  by  lefs  than  two,  nor 
more  tlian  feven  members  ;  and  no  perfon  is  capable  of 
being  a  delegate  for  more  than  three  years,  in  any 
term  of  fix  years;  nor  is  any  perfon,  being  a  delegate, 
capable  of  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States, 
for  which  he,  or  any  other  for  his  benefit,  ftiall  re- 
ceive any  falary,  fees,  or  emolument  of  any  kind.  In 
determining  quellions  in  the  United  States,  in  congrefs 
aflembled,  each  ftate  is  to  have  one  vote.  Every  ftate 
is  to  abide  by  the  determinations  of  the  United  States 
in  congrefs  aflembled,  on  all  quellions  which  are  fub- 
mitted  to  them  by  the  confederation.  The  articles  of 
confederation  are  to  be  inviolably  obferved  by  every 
ftate,  and  the  union  is  to  be  perpetual ;  nor  is  any  al- 
teration, at  any  time  hereafter,  to  be  made  in  any 
of  them,  unlcfs  fuch  alteration  be  agreed  to  in  a  con- 
grefs of  the  United  States,  and  be  afterwards  confirm- 
ed by  the  legiflature  of  every  ftate. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  return  of  peace  was  very  far 
from  immediatelv  producing  in  the  United  States,  all 
that  tranquillity  and  profperity,  which  the  eager  fup- 
porters  ot  the  revolution  had  promifed  to  themfelvcs 
and  their  country.  The  public  finances  were  in  fuch 
a  ftate  of  entire  derangement,  as  rendered  it  utterly 
impoffible  to  make  payment  of  the  arrears  due  to  the 
army.  Accordingly  the  whole  officers  and  foldiers  that 
compofcd  this  body,  which  at  the  end  of  a  long  war, 
is  always  fo  formidable  and  dangerous  to  a  free  ftate, 
were  extremely  difcontented.  Attempts  were  made,  by 
anonymous  publications,  to  inflame  their  minds,  which 
xvere  already  fufficiently  agitated,  and  to  induce  them 
to  unite  in  redreffing  their  own  grievances,  while  they 
had  ftill  arms  in  their  hands.  During  the  time  that 
matters  were  in  this  ftate,  had  the  commander  in  chief 
of  the  army  been  a  lefs  virtuous  man,  it  is  not  impoffi- 
ble, that  the  freedom  of  America  might  have  been 
overturned,  and  thefe  colonies  might  have  exchanged 
the  mild  government  of  Britain,  for  a  military  ufurpa- 
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ried  without  oppofition,  that  no  circumftances  of  diftrefj 
or  danger  fliould  induce  the  American  army  to  fully 
their  reputation  by  fedition,  or  to  diftruft  the  juftice 
of  their  country.  ., 

A-fter  all,  however,  the  government  was  only  able  DifmiiTion 
to  give  to  the  army  four  months  pay,  in  place  of  the  ofthe  army, 
arrears  of  feveral  years.  Notwithftanding  this  great 
deficiency,  the  foldiers  fuffered  ihemfelves,  with  tolera- 
ble quietnefs,  to  be  difbanded  towards  the  fall  of  the 
year,  care  having  been  previoufly  taken  to  get  quit 
of  great  numbers  ofthe  men  individually,  by  granting 
leave  of  abfence  to  all  that  applied  for  it  ;  in  confc- 
quence  of  which,  this  dangerous  body  of  veteran  troops 
was  foon  fcattered  and  loft  in  the  immcnfe  extent  ofthe 
American  territory.  The  commander  in  chief  pro- 
ceeded to  Annapolis,  then  the  feat  of  congrefs,  and 
on  the  23d  of  December,  refigned  his  commiffion  to 
the  prefident  at  a  public  audience.  He  immediately 
retired  as  a  private  perfon,  to  his  farm  of  Mount  Ver- 
non, on  the  banks  ofthe  Potowmack  in  Virginia.  387 

But  here  the  troubles  of  the  country  fccmed  only  to  EmbarralT- 
commence.  During  the  early  periods  of  the  revolu-T'^''^*  ■ 
tion,  amidft  the  dangers  of  the  war,  and  while  the  pub-  ^^^^ 
lie  zeal  for  independence  remained  ardent,  the  defers 
of  the  form  of  government  were  not  felt.  From  the 
mere  ftrength  which  the  public  opinion  conferred,  the 
congrefs  was  able  to  levy  armies,  to  raife  extenfivc 
loans,  and  to  conduct  the  war  with  vigour  ;  but  when 
immediate  danger  was  removed,  and  the  felfifli  paffions 
had  leifure  to  operate,  its  powers  were  foon  found  alto- 
gether inadequate  to  provide  forthe  public  welfare.  Ar- 
ticles of  confederation  had  indeed  been  entered  into, 
with  a  view  to  confer  more  cxtenfive  powers  upon  con- 
grefs, but  ftill  its  authority  was  extremely  defeAive.  By 
thefe  articles,  it  was  entitled  to  require  from  the  differ, 
ent  ftates,  the  fums  neceflary  for  the  war,  and  the  pub- 
lic expenccs  of  the  union  ;  But  as  it  had  no  power  to 
legiflate  over  individuals,  but  only  over  the  ftatts  as 
political  bodies,  and  poflVfled  no  means  of  coercion 
ever  fuch  ftat<8  as  fliould  negleft  to  make  good  the 
L  payments 
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America,  "mayments  witli  which  they  were   aflefled,   the  revenue 
'       'v  of  the  union  was   ill  paid,   and  all   its   exertions  were 

enfeebled.  The  congrefs  had  no  power  of  making  ge- 
neral commercial  regulations  to  bind  the  whole  dates, 
nor  could  it  even  interfere  to  prevent  their  waging  war 
againft  each  other  if  they  thought  fit.  Hence,  from 
the  mutual  jcaloufies  of  thirteen  feparatc  legiflatures, 
the  moft  difcordant  regulations  arofe. 

As   foon    as   the  war  was  at  an  end.   Great  Britain 
naturally  treated   the  American  ftates  as  a   foreign  na- 
tion, and  prohibited,  under  pain  of  confifcation,  any  of 
their  commodities  to  be  conveyed  to   the  Britifli  Weft 
India  idands,   unlcfs  in  Btitifti  built  veffels,   navigated 
by    Britifh     mariners.       Thus     the    Americans    were 
excluded    from   that    branch   of   commerce   in    which 
they  had    formerly  obtained   moft  of  the  ready  money 
or  fpecie  that  came   into  their  country.     With  a  view 
to  induce  Great  Britain  to  relax  the  feverity  of  this  and 
other  regulations,   injurious   to  their  commerce,   fome 
of  the  American  ftates  impofed  heavy  taxes  upon  goods 
of    Britifh    manufafture.       Other   ftates   took    advan- 
tage of  this   circumftance,   to  invite   the  Briiifli   mer- 
chants to  frecjuent  their  ports  exclufively,  and  not  only 
received   all  Britifh   commodities  free   from  any  duty, 
but  they  fuffered  their  people  to  engage  in  a  fmuggling 
traffic,    for  the  tranfportation  of  thefe  commodities  in- 
to the    ftates  in  which   they  had   been   heavily    taxed. 
Thus  the  fame  commodities  which  were  feverely  taxed 
at  Philadelphia,  were  imported  without  difficulty  or  ex- 
pence  into  the  Jerfeys,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  De- 
laware, and  were  daily  conveyed  by  illicit  traders  acrofs 
the  river.    Hence  arofe  a  fpirit  of  commercial  jealoufy, 
and  a  warfare  between  the  different  legiflatures,  which 
filled    the  whole   country  with   a  degree  of  dilTenlion, 
little  ftiort  of  hofiility. 

The  Americans  were  at  the  fame  time  in  a  great 
meafure  excluded  from  the  trade  to  the  Mediterranean. 
They  cuuld  no  longer  navigate  that  fea  with  faftty,  a 
privilege  which  as  Britifh  iubjefts  they  had  always  en- 
joyed. As  the  congrefs  potTcfrcd  no  funds,  wherewith 
to  enter  into  a  compromife  with  the  piratical  ftates  of 
Barbary,  to  whom  all  Europe  pays  tribute,  the  Ame- 
rican vcfTcls  were  conftantly  expofed  to  danger.  Being 
unable  to  defend  themfelves  from  the  corfairs,  they 
were  obliged  either  to  relinquifa  the  beneficial  trade 
which  they  had  formerly  poftcfFed  in  that  quarter,  or 
to  cnfuie  it  at  a  ruinous  premium. 

Independent  of  thefe    partial  evils,   the  general  ba- 
lance of  trade  fpccdily  became  extremely  unfavourable 
to  the  United  States.      The  duties  due  from  the  mer- 
chants  to  Great   Britain,   the  payment  of  which   had 
been  prohibited  by  congrefs  during  the  war,  were  now 
impatiently  demanded.   The  American  merchants  were 
almoft  uii'vcrfally  fued,  and  the  remnant  of  their  effedts 
feizcd    by  the  agents  of   Britifli    houles.      To   relieve 
their  own  diflrcfs,  they  proceeded  againft  the  retailers, 
who  had  been  unable  to  pay  tlicm  during  the  war,   and 
to  whom  peace  had  not  yet  reftored  profperity.   In  this 
way  the  old  traders  were  almoft  univcrfally  ruined,  and 
compelled  to   abandon  ail  commercial    concerns.     At 
the  fame  time,  however,  as  the  ravages  of  armies  and 
the  want  of  a  free  communication  between  Europe  and 
America  during  the  war,  had    multiplied  the  wants  of 
the  latter,   an    inundation   of  European    manufactures, 
was  one  of  the  firft  cifc^ts  thai  follgwcd  the  cU.ablifb> 
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tnent  of  peace.     Thefe  were  purchafcd  by  the  Ameri-   Americt, 
cans  far  beyond  their  means  of  payment,  and  thus  almoft  ' 

every  perfon  connefted  with  commerce  was  brought 
to  ruin,  and  a  great  part  of  the  people  were  involv- 
ed in  their  diftrcfs. 

All  thefe   evils  were   aggravated  by  the  want  of  an 
efficient   government.     Congrefs   had   incurred   debts, 
and  ifTued  paper  money  for  payment  of  the  iotereft  of 
thefe  debts,  or  of  the  current  pubhc  expences  ;   but  as 
it  poffcffed  no  efficient  revenue,  its  paper  was  foon  de- 
preciated,  and  became  an  objefl  of  fpcculation.     Dif- 
honeft  men  paid  their  debts  with  it,  and  thus  defraud- 
ed their  creditors,    and  the  morahty  of  the  people  was 
feverely   wounded.      The  fcveral  ftates   had  themfelves 
alfo  contrafted  debts  for  the  war.      Some  ftates  willing 
to  fund  their  debts,  impofed  taxes  for  thepurpofe,  which 
were  fo  far  beyond  the  means  of  the  inhabitants,  that 
they  could  not  be  levied  without  extreme  rigour.     The 
extremities   to   which   government   proceeded  in  thefe 
cafes,  occafioned  general  difcontents,  and  even  produ- 
ced an  infurreftion  in  the  ftate  of  Maffachufets. — From 
all  thefe  caufcs,  an  embarraffcd  commerce,  a  depreciat- 
ed paper  money,  which  inundated  all  America,  the  ina- 
bility of  the  laws   to  enforce  payment  of  the  taxes,  a 
fpirit  of  jealoufy  between    the  different  ftates,   and  the 
inadequacy  of  congrefs  to  apply  a  remedy  to  thefe  com- 
plicated evils,  fomething  httle  lliorl  of  anarchy  was  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  ^gg 

In    the  midft  of  thefe  calamities,   a  propofition  was  Propofal  of 
made  in  1785,  in  the  houfe  of  delegates  in  Virginia,  to  a  "ew  con- 
appoint   commiffioners   to  meet  fuch    commifTioners  as"'tution. 
other  ftates    might  appoint,  to  form  a  fyftem  of  com- 
mercial regulations  for  the  United  States.   According- 
ly, feveral  ftates  appointed  commiffioners,  who,  in  1786, 
affembled  at  Annapolis.      But,  as  the    ftates  were  not 
all  reprcfented,    and   the  commiffioners    thought  their 
own  powers  too  limited  to  authorize  them  to  propofe  a 
proper  remedy  for  the  evils  that  prefTt-d  upon  their  coun- 
try, they  agreed  to   recommend  a  general  convention, 
to  be    held   at  Philadelphia    the  following   year,   with      ^^g 
power  to   frame  a  general  plan  of  government    for  the  Convention 
United  States.      In  confcqucncc  of  this   recomraenda-"*  f  n'^'1'^1" 
tion,  in  May  1787  delegates  from  all  the  ftates,  except''     * 
Rhode   Illaiid,  affembled  at    Philadelphia,  and    chofe 
General   Wafhington   for   their  prefidcnt.     They    fat 
four  months,  and  deliberated  in  private.   Their  debates 
have   never   been   publifhed ;  but   they   are   known  to 
have  been   extremely   animated.      The    public  opinioa 
was,  at  that  period,   by  no  means  fixed  with  regard  to 
the  kind  of  government  that  ought  to  be  adcjpttd.    At 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  a  confideiable  party  dif- 
liked    the  violent  meafures  of  their   countrymen.     At 
different   periods   about    30,000  men    had  been    in  the 
fervice    of  Great    Britain.      This   implied  that  a  large 
body   of  royalifts  exifted  in  America.      Even  of  thofu 
who  diflikcd  the  tuprcmacy  of  Britain,   and  wifhed    to 
eftablifh    American    independence,  many   were   by  no 
means  prepared  to  relilh  the  whole    principles  of  a  re- 
publican government.      When  the  queftion,  therefore, 
came  to  be  agitated  concerning  the  beft    political  con- 
ftitution   for   the  United  States,  a  variety  of  opinion* 
were  broached.      Thefe,   however,   in  a  great   mcafurc 
refolved    themfelves   into  two    fyllcms :   one  party,  at 
that  time   called  fedcraltfts.,  wifhed  to  eftablifh  a  con- 
fiitution  as  purely  republican  as  poffible  ;  and  the  other 

party, 
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Am'-rii;».  party,  tlitn  calU'd  antife,leralifli,  wl{hcd  to  give  the  new 
*  govctntneiit  a  mooarchical  cliaraAer  and  lendeiicy.  It 
is  even  faid  that  fome  were  not  wautiiij;  wlio  cajrtrly 
defired  to  copy  clofc'ly  the  model  of  die  lirililli  coiilli- 
tution.  This  was  not  wonderful.  Under  the  priiicijjlea 
of  that  conrtitution  Britain  had  become  a  great  nation, 
and  America  had  prolpered.  It  was  the  moll  free  form 
of  government  at  that  time  known.  The  vices  which 
Lad  crept  into  it  were  evidently  independent  of  its  ra- 
dical llrufture,  and  niiylit  ealily  be  avoided  in  a  new 
country.  By  adopting  this  tried  and  well-known  form 
of  government,  it  was  faid  that  the  hazard  of  new  ex- 
periments would  be  avoided,  and  the  ftatcs  might  at 
once  place  themfelves  in  a  fecure  train  of  profperily. 
But  the  feelings  of  the  people  at  the  time  were,  upon 
the  whole,  hoilde  to  thele  reafonings.  Their  fufferings, 
in  confeqiiencc  of  Britifli  hollility,  were  too  recent  to 
permit  them  to  regard  with  eomplacency,  in  fpecula- 
tion,  a  fyrtem  whicli  in  practice  they  had  taught  them- 
fclwes  to  diflike.  I  heir  pride  would  not  fuffcr  them  to 
become  the  fcrvile  imitators  of  another  nation  ;  and  the 
public  fentimenta  were  fo  generally  republican,  as  to 
lead  them  to  dillike  all  kinds  of  permanent  or  hereditary 
tanks  and  privileges.  Hence,  when  in  the  early  fittings 
of  the  convention  of  Philadelphia  a  plan  was  prefented, 
which  propofed  the  cllabhnmient  of  a  prefidcnt  for  life, 
and  fenators  for  lilc,  and  exprcflcd  a  dehre  to  render 
thefe  offices  hereditary,  and  to  fubj'  ft  the  laws  of  the 
refpeftive  dates  to  the  review  of  the  general  govern- 
nicnt,  it  met  with  no  adequate  fupport ;  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  prepare  a  plan  of  a  new  conltitution 
for  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  divifions  that  exilled  among  the 
members  of  this  convention,  from  their  tendency  to  re- 
publican or  to  monarchical  principles,  they  were  alfo  di- 
vided in  confequcnee  of  the  different  interells  of  their 
conllituenls.  1  he  votes  were  given  by  dates,  and  when 
the  delegates  of  a  date  differed  in  opinion,  the  majority 
was  reckoned  the  vote  of  the  date.  The  greater  dates, 
after  acoiifiderablecontell,  carried  the  point,  that  in  the 
new  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  the  reprcfentation  ftiould 
ftand  upon  the  bafis  of  the  population  of  each  date, 
though  they  were  under  the  neceffity  nf  conceding  to 
the  lefTer  dates,  that  each  date  diould  be  equally  rtpre- 
fented  in  the  new  fenate.  Virginia  and  the  fouthern 
dales,  with  the  aid  of  the  antifederalifts,  in  oppolition  to 
the  fcderalid  or  republican  party,  obtained  the  drange 
privilege,  in  a  nation  of  freemen,  of  ntimbering  three 
fifths  of  their  fl,ives  as  a  part  of  their  population  in  all 
quedions  about  the  number  of  their  reprefentatives.  In 
other  quedions,  however,  the  delegates  of  the  great 
ftat«s  frequently  voted  with  the  federalid  party,  though, 
upon  the  whole,  the  more  zealous  republicans  were 
greatly  difgudtd  by  many  articles  of  the  new  coiidi- 
tution.  Of  thefc  the  celebrated  Dr  Franklin  was  one. 
Jtle  had  the  integrity  and  the  moderation,  however,  on 
this  occnfion,  to  prefer  the  peace  of  his  country  to  his  pri- 
vate   political   opinions  ;  and   when  the  plan  was  cotn- 

~-  pleted,  he  propofed  that  it  ftiould  be  ligned  by  all  the 

inembers  of  the  convention,  that  from  their  apparent 
unanimity,  it  might  have  the  better  chance  of  being 
accepted  by  the  different  dates.  "  In  the  long  career 
1  have  already  run"  (faid  that  eminent  datefman  and 
philofopher),  "  I  have  more  than  once  been  compelled 
tu   abandon   opioious  I  had  openly  maintained,   and 
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which  I  thought  well  founded  from  the  deep  confiJcra-    Amenc*. 
tion  I  had  given  them.      As   I   grow  older,  1  am  more  *        ' 

and  more  difpofed  to  quilliuii  my  own  judgment,  and 
to  pay  rcfpedt  totliai  of  others.  There  are  fome  men, 
as  well  as  lome  rei/gioui  feft-,  whi.  imagine  that  reafon 
is  entirely  on  their  fide;  and  that  their  uppontnt^  plunge 
deeper  into  error  in  proportion  as  they  depart  from 
tlii-ir  opinions.  Struck  with  thtfe  examples,  which  are 
but  too  common,  I  accept  of  this  conditutlon  with  all 
its  faults,  even  fuppofing  I  am  not  midakm  in  my 
opinion  of  its  faultsi  for  I  am  pcrfuaded  thai  a  general 
government  is  neccffary  to  our  lafety,  and  that  no  form 
of  government  that  is  well  adminidercd  is  incapable  of 
producing  the  happincfs  of  the  people  ;  and  I  think 
there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  this  conditution  will  be 
well  adminidered  for  a  number  of  years,  and  that  it 
will  not  end,  as  too  many  other  governmtntb  have  done, 
in  defpotifm,  unlefs  the  American  people  diall  reach 
that  degree  of  corruption  in  which,  at  once  incapable 
of  being  direfted  by  a  free  conditution,  and  unworthy 
of  its  blefhngs,  dcfpotifm  becomes  ncceflary  to  their  ex- 
ittence.  I  therefore  give  my  vote  for  this  conftitution, 
both  beeaufe,  in  the  prefent  circumdances  of  this  na- 
tion, I  cannot  hope  to  fee  one  more  pirfeft,  and  beeaufe 
1  am  not  fure  this  is  not  as  perfeft  as  any  it  ciin  hnve. 
I  make  a  facrificc  of  the  opinion  I  have  cxprcfTed  of  its 
defecls  to  the  public  happincfs.  I  have  never  uttered  my 
objeflious  out  of  this  houfe  ;  here  they  had  their  birth, 
and  here  I  wi(h  them  to  be  for  ever  buried.  If  every 
one  of  us  who  have  oppofed  the  conditution,  when  wc 
return  to  our  conditucnts,  were  to  unfold  the  motives 
of  our  oppofiiion,  and  endeavour  to  gain  panifans  to 
our  lide,  perhaps  we  might  prevent  the  unanimous 
adoption  of  the  conditution  ;  but,  by  this,  we  diould 
only  lofe  the  advantage  which  the  appearance  of  unani- 
mity will  give  us  with  foreign  nations,  and  indeed  with 
our  own  people.  The  general  good  opinion  of  a  na- 
tion refpeding  its  government  is  as  neceflary  as  the 
wifdom  and  integrity  of  its  admiiiiftration,  to  the  hap- 
pincfs of  its  people.  I  trud,  therefore,  both  for  our 
ewn  fafety  as  members  of  the  community,  and  for  the 
fake  of  our  poderity,  that  we  (hall  be  of  one  mind,  in 
recommending  this  conditution  wherever  our  influence 
reaches  ;  and  that  afterwards  our  whole  thoughts  will 
be  bent  to  its  happy  adminidration.  I  cannot  forbear 
to  form  the  with  that  fuch  of  us  as  dill  entertain  ob- 
jeiftions  to  this  conllitution  will  follow  my  example,  and 
doubt  a  little  of  tlieir  infallibility,  and  fign  this  con- 
ditutional  »(\,  that  no  quedion  may  be  left  of  our 
unanimity."  The  authority  and  example  of  Franklio 
prevailed,  and  the  following  conditution  was  unani- 
nioufly  traufmitted  by  the  convention  to  the  different 
dates  for  their  acceptance. 

"  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  toOonftitu. 
form  a  more  perfeft  union,  eftablifh  judire,  infure  do-t'o"- 
medic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  fecure  the  bleffing  of 
liberty  to  ourfelves  and  our  poderity,  do  ordain  and 
edablifh  this  conilitu.tion  for  the  United  States  of  A- 
merica. 

Article  I. 

"  Secfion  t.     All  legiflative  powers   herein    granted 
-  fltall  be  veded  in  acongiefs  of  the  United  States,  which 
Ihall  conijd  uf  a  fenate  aud  houfe  of  reprefcotatives. 

L  2  "  Sea. 
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Airerica.        "' Se£f.  2.     The  houfe  of  reprefentatives  fiiall  be  com- 

•         pofed  of  members  chofen   every   fecond  year  by  the 

people  of  the  feveral  dates  ;  and   the  eleftors  in   each 

ftate  fhall  have  the  qualifications    requifite  for  ekftors 

of  the  moft  numerous  branch  of  the  Itate  legiflature. 

"  No  perfon  (hall  be  a  reprefentative  who  (hall  not 
have  attained  to  the  age  of  25  years,  and  been  feven 
years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  ;  and  who  fliall 
not,  when  elefled,  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  ftate  in 
which  he  (liall  be  chofen. 

"  Reprefentatiyes,  and  direft  taxes,  fliall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  feveral  ftates  which  may  be  includ- 
ed within  this  union,  according  to  their  refpeftive 
numbers,  which  fliall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the 
whole  number  of  free  perfons,  including  thofe  bound 
to  fervice  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians 
not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  perfons.  The  actual 
enumeration  (hall  be  made  within  three  years  aftel"  the 
firft  meeting  of  the  congrels  of  the  United  States,  and 
'  within  every  fubfequent  term  of  ten  years,  in  fuch  man- 
ner as  they  (hall  by  law  dircA.  The  number  of  repre- 
fentatives fhall  not  exceed  one  for  every  30,000  :  but 
each  (late  lliall  have  at  lead  one  reprefentative  ;  and 
until  fuch  enumeration  (liall  be  made,  the  ftate  of 
New  Hampfhire  (hall  be  entitled  to  choofe  three,  Maf- 
fachufcts  eight,  Rhode  Ifland  and  Providence  Planta- 
tions one,  Connefticut  five.  New  York  fix,  Ni  w  Jer- 
fey  four,  Pennfylvania  eight,  Delaware  one,  Mary- 
land fix,  Virginia  ten.  North  Carolina  five,  South 
Carolina  five,  and  Georgia  three. 

"  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  reprefentation 
from  any  ftate,  the  executive  authority  thereof  (hall 
i(Tue  writs  of  eleftion  to  fill  fuch  vacancies. 

"  The  houfe  of  reprefentatives  (hall  choofe  their 
fpeaker  and  other  officers;  and  (hall  have  the  fole  power 
of  impeachment. 

"  SeSf.  3.  The  fenate  of  the  United  States  (hall  be 
compofed  of  two  feaators  from  each  ftate,  chofen  by 
the  legiflature  thereof,'  for  fix  years  ;  and  each  fenator 
ftiall  have  one  vote. 

"  Immediately  after  they  (hall  be  affembled,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  firft  eleftion,  they  fhall  be  divided,  as 
equally  as  may  be,  into  three  claffcs.  The  feats  of  the 
fenators  of  the  firft  clafs  fhall  be  vacated  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  fecond  year  ;  of  the  fecond  clafs,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  fourth  year  ;  and  the  third  clafs,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  fixth  year ;  fo  that  one-third  may  be 
ehofen  every  fecond  year ;  and  if  vacancies  happen  by 
refignation  or  otherwlfe,  during  the  recefs  of  the  legi(^- 
latiire  of  any  ftate,  the  executive  thereof  may  make 
temporary  apjiointments  until  the  next  meeting  of  the 
legiflature,  which  (hnll  then  fill  fuch  vacancies. 

"  No  perfon  (hall  be  a  fenator  who  (hall  not  have  at- 
tained to  the  age  of  30  years,  and  been  nine  years  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  ihall  not,  when 
L-ledled,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  ftate  for  which  he 
fliall  be  chofen. 

"  The  vice-prefident  of  the  United  States  fliall  be 
prefident  of  the  fenate,  but  ftiall  have  no  vote;  unlcfs 
they  be  equally  divided. 

•'  The  fenate  fliall  choofe  their  other  officers,  and 
alfo  a  prefident /iro  tempore  in  the  abfence  of  the  vice- 
prefident,  or  when  he  fhall  exercife  the  office  of  prefi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

"  The  fenate  fliall  have  the  fole  power  to  try  all 


impeachments :  When  fitting  for  that  purpofe  they  fliall   America, 
be  on  oath  or  affirmation.     When  the  prefident  of  the  v      '^ 

United  States  is  tried,  the  chief  juftice  fliall  prefide  : 
and  no  perfon  flisll  be  conviifled  without  the  concur- 
rence of  two-thirds  of  the  members  prefent. 

"  Judgment  in  cafes  of  impeachment  (hall  not  ex- 
tend further  than  to  removal  from  office,  and  difqua- 
lification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honour,  truft, 
or  profit  under  the  United  States  ;  but  the  party  con- 
vifted  fliall  neverthelefs  be  liable  and  fubjeft  to  indift- 
ment,  trial,  judgment,  and  pimifhment,  according  to 
law. 

"  SeSI.  4.  The  times,  places,  and  manners  of  hold- 
ing eleftions  for  fenators  and  reprefentatives  fhall  be 
prefcribed  in  each  ftate  by  the  legiflature  thereof;  but 
the  congrefs  may  at  any  time,  by  law,  make  or  alter 
fuch  regulations,  except  as  to  the  placing  or  choofing 
fenators. 

"  The  congrefs  fhall  affemble  at  leaft  once  in  every 
year  ;  and  fuch  meeting  fhall  be  on  the  firft  Monday 
in  December,  unlefs  they  (hall  by  law  appoint  a  dif- 
ferent day. 

"  Seff.  5.  Each  houfe  fliall  be  the  judge  of  the 
eleftions,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  mem- 
bers ;  and  a  majority  of  each  (hall  conllitute  a  quorum 
to  do  bufinefs  ;  but  a  fmall  number  may  adjourn  from 
day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel  the  at- 
tendance of  abfent  members,  in  fuch  manner,  and  under 
fuch  penalties,  as  each  houfe  may  provide. 

"  Each  houfe  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, punilh  its  members  for  diforderly  behaviour, 
and,  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds,  expel  a  mem- 
ber. 

"  Each  houfe  fliall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings, 
and  from  time  to  time  pubhfh  the  fame,  excepting  fuch 
parts  as  may  in  their  judgment  require  fecrecy  ;  and 
the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  of  either  houfe  on 
any  queftion  fliall,  at  the  defire  of  one-fifth  of  thofe 
prefent,  be  entered  on  the  journal. 

"  Neither  houfe  during  the  feffion  of  congrefs  fhall, 
without  the  confent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than 
three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which 
the  two  houfcs  (hall  be  fitting. 

"  6V(57.  6.  The  fenators  and  reprefentatives  fhall  re- 
ceive a  compenfation  for  their  ferviccs,  to  be  afcertain- 
ed  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  treafury  of  the  United 
States.  They  fhall  in  all  cafes,  except  treafon,  felony, 
and  breach  of  peace,  be  privileged  from  arreft  during 
tiieir  attendance  at  the  fcflion  of  their  refpeftive  houfes, 
and  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  fame  ;  and 
for  any  fpcech  or  debate  in  cither  houfe,  they  ftiall  not 
be  qucftioned  in  any  other  place. 

"  No  fenator  or  reprefentative  fhall,  during  the  time 
for  which  he  was  eledted,  be  appointed  to  any  civil 
office  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  which 
(hall  have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments  whereof 
fliall  have  been  increafed,  during  fuch  time  :  and  no 
perfon  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States  fhall 
be  a  member  of  cither  houfe   during   his  continuance  ^ 

in  office. 

"  Seff.  7.  AH  bills  for  raifing  revenue  fliall  originate 
in  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives;  but  the  fenate  may  pro- 
pofe  or  concur  with  amendments  as  on  other  bills. 

"  Every  bill  which  fliall  have  paffed  the  houfe  of 
reprefentatives  and  the  fenate,  fliall,  before  it  becomes 
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America,  a  law,  lie  prtTcnted  to  the  prefiJeHt  of  tlie  United 
*~"~v— '  States  ;  if  lie  approve,  lie  fh;ill  fign  it,  but  if  not,  he 
fliall  rcturii  it  with  Ijis  objedlioiiB  to  that  houfc  in  wiilch 
it  fiiall  have  originated,  who  fliall  enter  the  ohjeitlons 
at  large  on  their  journal,  and  proceed  to  re-confidcr  it. 
If  after  fuch  rc-confideration  tu'o-thirdg  of  that  office 
{hall  agree  to  pafs  the  bill,  it  fliall  be  fent,  together 
with  the  objeftions,  to  the  other  houfc,  by  which  it 
fhall  likewife  be  rc-confidered  ;  and  if  approved  by 
two-thirds  of  that  hoiife,  it  fliall  become  a  law.  But 
in  all  fuch  cafes  the  votes  of  both  houfcs  fhall  be  de- 
termined by  yeas  and  nays  ;  and  the  names  of  the 
perfons  voting  for  and  againil  the  bill  ihatl  be  entered" 
on  the  journal  of  each  houfc  refpeiiivcly.  If  any  bill 
fliall  not  be  returned  by  the  prelident  within  ten  days 
(Sundays  excepted)  alter  it  (hall  have  been  prefented 
to  him,  the  fame  Ihall  be  a  law,  in  like  maimer  as  if 
he  had  figncd  it,  unhfs  the  congiefs,  by  their  adjourn- 
ment, prevent  its  return  ;  in  which  cafe  it  Ihall  not  be 
a  law. 

"  Every  order,  rcfolution,  or  vote,  to  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  fenate  and  houfe  of  reprcfentatives 
may  be  neceflary,  (except  on  a  quertion  of  adjourn- 
ment), fliall  be  prefented  to  the  prtfident  of  the  17- 
nited  States  ;  and  before  the  fame  fhall  take  cffcft, 
fliall  be  approved  by  him,  or,  being  difapprovcd  by 
him,  fliall  be  re-paffed  by  two-thirds  of  the  fenate  and 
houfe  of  reprcfentatives  ;  according  to  the  rules  and 
limitations  prefcribed  in  the  cafe  of  a  bill. 

"  Sec?.  8.  The  congrcfa  fliall  have  power 

"  To  lay  and  colleCl  taxes,  duties,  imports,  and  ex- 
cifes,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States  ;  but 
all  duties,  impofts,  and  excifes,  fliall  be  uniform  through- 
out the  United  States. 

"  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States : 

"  To  regulate  commerce  vi-ith  foreign  nations,  and 
among  the  feveral  Hates,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes  : 

"  To  eflablifli  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization, 
and  uniform  laws  on  the  fnbjedl  of  bankruptcies, 
throughout  the  United  States  : 

"  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and 
of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  llandard  of  weights  and 
meafures  : 

"  To  provide  for  the  punilliment  of  counterfeitmg 
the  fecurities  and  current  coin  of  the  United  States  : 

"  To  eftabllfli  poft  offices  and  poft  roads : 

*'  To  promote  the  pregrefs  of  fcience  and  ufeful 
arts,  by  fecuring,  for  limited  times,  to  authors  and  in- 
ventors, the  exelufive  right  to  their  refpeftive  writings 
and  dilcoverics  : 

"  To  conilitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  fupreme 
courts  : 

"  To  define  and  punifh  piracies  and    felonies  com 
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•'  To  make  folca  for  the  government  and  regulation   Am«»i 
of  the  land  and  naval  forces  :  — v~ 

"  To  provide  for  the  calling  forth  the  militia  to 
execute  the  laws  of  the  union,  fupprefj  infurredtioni, 
and  repel  invafions  : 

"  To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  difciplin- 
ing  the  militia  ;  and  for  governing  fuch  part  of  them 
as  may  be  employed  in  the  fcrvice  of  the  United 
States  ;  referving  to  the  Rates,  refpcdtively,  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  training 
the  militia  according  to  the  difcipline  prefcribed  by 
congrefs  : 

"  To  excrcife  exelufive  legiflation  in  all  cafes  what- 
focver  overfjcli  dillrict(not  exceeding  ten  miles  fquare) 
as  may,  by  cefTiou  of  particular  Hates  and  the  accept- 
ance of  congrefs,  become  the  feat  of  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  exercifc  like  authority  over  all 
places  purchafed  by  the  confent  of  the  legiflature  of 
the  flate  in  which  the  fame  flnll  be,  for  the  erection 
efforts,  magazines,  arfenals,  dockyards  and  other  need- 
ful buildings  : — and 

"  To  make  all  laws  which  fhall  be  neceffary  and 
proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers, 
and  all  other  powers  veiled  by  this  conflitution  in  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department 
or  office  thereof. 

"  Seff.  9.  The  migration  or  importation  of  fuch  per- 
fons as  any  of  the  flates  now  exifting  fhall  think  proper 
to  admit,  fliall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  congrefs  prior 
to  the  year  1 808 ;  bnt  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  impofed  on 
fuch  importation  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each 
pcrfon. 

"  The  privilege  of  the  writ  oi  hahers  corfiiis  fliall  not 
be  fufpendcd,  unlefs  when  in  cafes  of  rebellion  or  in- 
vafion  the  public  fafety  may  require  it. 

"  No  bill  of  attainder,  or  ex  pijl  faSlo  law,  fhall  be 
paffed. 

"  No  capitation,  or  other  direft  tax,  fhall  be  laid, 
unlefs  in  proportion  to  the  cenfus  or  enumeration  here- 
in before  direifted  to  be  taken. 

"  No  tax  or  duty  (hall  be  laid  on  articles  exported 
from  any  flate  : — No  preference  fhall  be  given  by  any 
regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one 
ftate  over  thofe  of  anotlier ;  nor  fliall  veffels  bound  to 
or  from  one  ftate  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  du- 
ties in  another. 

"  No  money  fhall  be  drawn  from  the  treafury,  but 
in  confcquencc  of  appropriations  made  by  law  ;  and  a 
regular  ftatement  and  account  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  ?',\  public  money  fliall  be  publilhed  from 
time  to  time. 

"  No  title  of  nobility  fliall  be  granted  by  the  United 
States  ;  and  no  pcrfon  holding  any  office  of  profit  or 
trull  under  them,  fliall,  without  the  confent  of  the  con- 
grefs,  accept  of  any  prefent,  emolument,  office  or  title 


mit-ted  on  the  high   feas,  and  offences  againft  the  law  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign 

of  nations :  flate.  , 

"  To  declare  war,   grant  letters  of  marque   and  re-  "  SeS}.  io.   No  flate  Qiall  enter  into  any  treaty,   al- 

prifal,  and   make   rules    concerning  captures   on  land  liance,  or  confederation  ;  grant  letters  of   marque  and 

and  water  :  reprifal  ;  coin  money  ;  emit  bills  of  credit  ;  make  any 

"   To  raife  and  fupport   armies  ;  but   no   appropria-  thing  but  gold  and  filver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of 

tion  of  money  to   that  ufe  fhall  be  for  a  longer  term  debts  ;  pafs  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  pojl  failo   law,  or 

than  two  years  :  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contrafts,  or  grant  any 

"  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy  :  title  of  nobility, 

"  Na 
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Ameiica.  ]<tg  ([^^^  fl^gU^  without  the  confent  of  the  congrefs, 
lay  any  impolls  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except 
what  may  be  abfolutely  neceilary  for  executing  its  in- 
fpefliun  laws  ;  and  the  net  produce  of  all  duties  and 
imports  laid  by  any  ftate  on  imports  or  exports  (hall  be 
for  the  ufe  of  the  trealury  of  the  United  States  ;  and 
all  fuch  laws  fhall  be  fubjedl  to  the  revifion  and  con- 
troulof  the  congrefs.  No  ftate  fhall,  without  the  con- 
fent of  congrefs,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops 
or  (liips  of  war  iu  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agree- 
ment or  compact  with  another  ftate  or  with  a  foreign 
power,  or  engage  in  war  unlefs  adlually  invaded,  or  in 
fuch  imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

Article  II. 

"  SeSJ.  t.  The  executive  power  (hall  be  veiled  in 
a  prefident  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Ke  lliall 
hold  his  office  during  the  term  of  four  years,  and  to- 
gether with  the  vice-prcfident,  chofea  for  the  fame 
term,  be  elected  as  follows  : 

"  Each  tlatr  fhall  appoint,  in  fuch  manner  as  the  le- 
giflature  thereof  may  direiS,  a  number  of  eleftors  equal 
to  the  whole  number  of  fenators  and  reprefentatives  to 
which  the  ftates  may  be  entitled  in  the  congrefs  ;  but 
no  fenator,  or  reprefentative,  or  perfon  holding  an  office 
of  trurt  or  profit  under  the  United  States  fliall  be  ap- 
pointed an  cleclor. 

"  The  eledors  fhall  meet  in  their  refpeftive  ftates, 
and  vote  by  ballot,  for  two  perfons,  of  whom  one  at 
leaft  (hall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  fame  ftate  with 
themfclves.  And  they  fhall  make  a  lift  of  all  the  per- 
fons voted  for,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each  ; 
which  lift  they  fhall  lign,  and  certify,  and  tranfmit, 
fealed,  to  the  feat  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  directed  to  the  prelident  of  the  fenate.  The 
prefident  of  the  fenate  (hall,  in  the  prcfence  of  the  fe- 
nate and  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  open  all  the  certifi- 
cates ;  and  all  the  votes  fiiall  then  be  counted.  'The 
perfon  having  the  greateft  number  of  votes,  (hall  be 
the  prefident,  if  fuch  number  be  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  eledtors  appointed ;  and  if  there  be 
more  than  one  who  have  fuch  majority,  and  have  an 
equal  number  of  votes,  then  the  houfe  of  reprefenta- 
tives (hall  immediately  choofe  by  ballot  one  of  them 
for  prefident  ;  and  if  no  perfon  have  majority,  then, 
fiom  the  five  higheil  in  the  lift,  the  faid  houfe  (hall, 
in  like  manner,  choofe  the  prefident.  But  in  chooling 
the  prefident,  the  votes  fliall  be  taken  by  ftates,  the  re- 
prcfentation  from  each  (late  having  one  vote  ;  a  quo- 
rum for  this  purpofe  fliall  confift  of  a  n ,  mber  or  mem- 
bers from  two-tliirds  of  the  ftates,  and  a  majority  of 
all  the  ftates  (hall  be  neccfTary  to  a  choice.  In  every 
cafe,  after  the  choice  of  the  prefident,  the  perfon  having 
the  greateft  number  of  votes  of  the  eleftors  (hall  be 
the  viccprefidcnt.  But  if  there  (hould  remain  two  or 
more  who  have  equal  votes,  the  fenate  fiiall  choofe 
from  them  by  ballot  the  vice-prcfident. 

"  The  congrefs  may  deteruiine  tile  time  of  choofing 
the  cleftors,  and  the  diy  on  which  they  (hall  give 
their  votes  ;  which  day  (hiiU  be  the  fame  throughout 
the  United  States. 

"  No  perfon,  except  a  natural-born  citizen,  or  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  at  t!i<-  tiFic  of  thr  adopt'on 
of  this  conftitution,  (hall  be  eligible  to  ihu  a&c<  of  pre- 


fident ;  neither  (hall  any  perfon   be  eligible  to  that  America, 
office  who  fiiall  not    have   attained  to   the   age   of   35  '        i       ^ 
years,  and  been  14  years  a  refident    within  the   United 
States. 

"  In  cafe  of  the  removal  of  the  prefident  from  office, 
or  of  his  death,  refignation,  or  inability  to  difchargc 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  faid  office,  the  fame  fiiall 
devolve  on  the  vice-prefident,  and  the  congrefs  may 
by  law  provide  for  the  cafe  of  removal,  death,  refigna- 
tion, or  inability  both  of  the  prefident  and  vice-prefi- 
dent, declaring  what  officer  (hall  then  aft  as  prefident; 
and  fuch  officer  (liall  aft  accordingly  until  the  difabili- 
ty  be  removed  or  a  prefident  fliall  be  elefted. 

"  i  he  prefident  fliall,  at  ftated  times,  receive  for  his 
fcrvices  a  compenfation  which  (hall  neither  be  increa- 
fed  nor  dimini(hcd  during  the  period  for  which  he 
(hall  have  been  elefted,  and  he  (hall  not  receive  with- 
in that  period  any  other  emolument  from  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  them. 

"  Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office  he 
(hall  take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation. 

"  I  do  folcmnly  fwear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faith- 
fully execute  the  office  of  prefident  of  the  United 
States,  and  will,  to  the  beft  of  my  ability,  preferve, 
proteft,  and  defend  the  conftitution  of  the  United 
States. 

"  SeB.  2.  The  prefident  (hall  be  commander  in 
chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  militia  of  the  feveral  ftates  when  called  into  the 
aftual  fervice  of  the  United  States  ;  he  may  require 
the  opinion  in  writing  of  the  principal  officer  in  each 
of  the  executive  departments,  upon  any  fubjeft  relating 
to  the  duties  of  their  refpeftive  offices  ;  and  he  fliall 
have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offences 
againft  the  United  States,  except  in  cafes  of  impeach- 
ment. 

"  He  (hall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
confent  of  the  fenate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two- 
thirds  of  the  fenators  prefent  concur  ;  and  he  (hall  no- 
minate, and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  confent  of 
the  fenate,  fiiall  appoint  ambalfadors,  other  public  mi- 
nifters,  and  confuls,  judges  of  the  fupremc  court,  and 
all  other  officers  of  the  United  States,  whofe  appoint- 
ments are  not  herein  otherwife  provided  for,  and  which 
fliall  be  eif  abliflicd  by  law.  But  the  congrefs  may  by 
law  vcft  the  appointment  of  fuch  infeirior  officers  as  they 
think  proper,  in  the  prefident  alone,  in  the  courts  of 
law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 

"  The  prefident  fhall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  va- 
cancies that  may  happen  during  the  recefs  of  the  fenate, 
by  granting  commiffions,  which  fhall  expire  at  the  end 
of  their  next  ftffiun. 

"  Sf8.  3.  He  fhall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the 
congrefs  information  of  the  ftate  of  the  union,  and  re- 
commend to  their  confideration  fuch  meafures  as  he 
fhall  judge  neccffary  and  expedient  :  he  may,  on  ex- 
traordinary occafions,  convene  both  houfes,  or  eitker  of 
them  ;  and  in  cafe  of  difagreenient  between  them  with 
refpeft  to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he  may  adjourn 
them  to  fuch  time  as  he  fliall  tliink  proper  :  he  fliall 
receive  ambalfadors,  and  other  publir  minifters  ;  lie 
(hall  take  care  tliat  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed, 
and  fliall  coinmilfKin  all  the  officers  of  the  United  States. 

"  .Sf(57.  4. -The  prefident,    vice  prefident,  and  all  ci- 
vil 
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America,  vil  ofRcfrs  of  tlie  United  States  fnall  be  removed  from 
»  office   on   impfaehmciit    for   a   conviction   of  trcafon, 

bribery,  or  other  high  crimts  and  mifdemeanourg. 

Article  III. 

"  .SeSi.  1.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
ffiall  be  veiled  in  one  fiipreme  court,  and  in  fuch  in- 
ferior courts  as  the  congrefs  (hall  from  time  to  time  or- 
<Jain  and  cdablilh.  The  judges  both  of  the  fuprcme 
and  inferior  courts  (hall  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behaviour,  and  (hall  at  dated  times  rectivc  for  their 
fcrvices,  a  compenfalion  which  fhall  not  be  dimini(hcd 
during  their  continuance  in  ofiicc. 

"  Seff.  2.  The  judicial  power  (hall  extend  to  all 
cafes  in  law  and  equity  arifing  under  this  conflitution, 
the  laws  of  the  United  Stales,  and  treaties  made  or 
xvhich  fhall  be  made  under  their  authority;  to  all  cafes 
affefting  ambafTadors,  other  public  miuiders  and  con- 
fuls ;  to  all  cafes  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurifdifliou  ; 
to  controvcrfies  to  which  the  United  States  fhall  be 
party  ;  to  controvcrfies  between  two  or  more  ftatcs, 
between  a  Hate  and  citizens  of  another  flate,  be- 
tween citizens  of  different  Hates,  between  citizens  of 
the  fame  (late  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  difFtrcnt 
ftates,  and  between  a  Hate,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and 
foreign  ftates,  citizens,  or  fubjefts. 

"  In  all  cafes  affcfting  ambafTadors,  other  public 
miniflers  and  confuls,  and  tliofe  in  which  a  flate  fhall 
be  party,  the  fupreme  court  fhall  have  original  jurif- 
didXioh.  In  all  the  other  cafes  before-mentioned,  the 
fupreme  court  fliall  have  appellate  jurifdiflion  both  as  to 
law  and  faft,  with  fuch  exceptions  and  under  fuch  re- 
gulations as  the  congrefs  fliall  make. 

"  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cafes  of  impeach- 
ment, fhall  be  by  jury  ;  and  fuch  trial  fliall  be  held  in 
the  (late  where  the  laid  crime  fliall  have  been  commit- 
ted ;  hut  when  not  comniitteJ  within  any  flnte,  the 
trial  fliall  be  at  fuch  place  or  places  as  the  congrefs 
may  by  law  have  direfted. 

"  Sft^.  3.  Treafon  againft  the  United  States  fhall 
confift  only  in  levying  war  againft  them,  or  in  adher- 
ing to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  No 
perfon  fhall  be  conviftcd  of  treafon,  unlefs  on  the  ttfti- 
mony  of  two  witueffes  to  the  fame  overt  aft,  or  on  con- 
feffion  in  open  court. 

"  The  congrefs  fhall  have  power  to  declare  the  pu- 
nifhment  of  treafon;  but  no  attainder  of  treafon  fhall 
xvork  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture,  except  during 
the  life  of  the  perfon  attainted. 

Article  IV. 

'•  SeS?.  I.  Full  faith  and  credit  fhall  be  given  in  each 
ftate  to  the  public  aifls,  records,  and  judicial  proceed- 
ings of  every  other  (late;  and  the  congrefs  may  by  ge- 
neral laws  prefcribe  the  manner  in  which  fuch  afts,  re- 
cords, and  proceedings  (hall  be  proved,  and  the  effeft 
thereof. 

"  Sei^.  2.  The  citizens  of  each  ftate  fhall  be  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the 
fcveral  ftates. 

"  A  perforr  charged  in  any  ftate  with  treafon,  felo- 
ny, or  other  crime,  who  (hall  flee  from  juftice,  and  be 
found  in  another  ftate,  Ihall,  on  demand  of  the  execu- 
tive authority  of  the  ftate  from  which  be  fled,  be  deli- 


vered up,  to  be  removed  to  the  (late  having  jurifdiftion   Amtrn 
of  the  crime.  ^~~~v~~ 

"  No  perfon  held  to  fcrvice  or  labour  in  one  ftate,. 
under  the  laws  thereof,  efcaping  into  another,  (hall,  in 
confequcncc  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  dif- 
chargcd  from  fuch  fcrvice  or  labour,  but  fliall  be  de- 
livered up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  fuch  fcrvice 
or  labour  may  be  due. 

"  Se,n.  3.  New  ftates  may  be  admitted  by  the  con. 
grcfs  into  this  union  :  but  no  new  ftate  fhall  be  formed 
or  crefted  within  the  junfdiftion  of  any  other  ftate; 
nor  any  ftate  be  formed  by  the  juaftion  of  two  or 
more  ftates  or  parts  of  ftates,  without  the  confent  of 
the  Icgiflatarca  of  the  ftatcs  concerned  as  well  as  of 
the  congrefs. 

"  The  congrefs  fhall  have  power  to  difpofc  of  and 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  refpefting  the 
territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States  ;  and  nothing  in  this  conftltulion  fhall  be  con- 
ftrued  fo  as  to  prcjudiceanyclaimsof  the  United  States, 
or  of  any  particular  ftate. 

"  Sef?.  4.  The  United  States  (hall  guarantee  to  every 
ftate  in  this  union  a  republican  form  of  government, 
and  fhall  proteft  each  of  them  againft  invafion,  and 
on  application  of  the  legiflature  or  of  the  executive, 
(when  the  legiflature  cannot  be  convened)  againft  do- 
meftic  violence. 

Article  V. 

"  The  congrefs,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  houfcs 
fliall  deem  it  necefTary,  fhall  propofe  amendments  to 
this  conftitution,  or,  on  the  application  of  the  legifla- 
tures  of  two-thirds  of  the  fevcral  ftates,  fhall  call  a 
convention  for  propofing  amendments,  which,  in  ei- 
ther cafe,  fhall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purpofcs  as 
part  of  this  conftitution,  when  ratified  by  the  Icgifla- 
tures  of  three-fi  irths  of  the  fcveral  ftates,  or  by  con- 
ventions in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the 
other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  propofcd  by  the 
congrefs  ;  provided  that  no  amendment  which  may  be 
made  prior  to  the  year  1808,  fhall  in  any  manner  af- 
{<:&.  the  firft  and  fourth  claufes  in  the  ninth  fcdlion  of 
the  firft  article  ;  and  that  no  ftate,  without  its  confent, 
ftiall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  fuffrage  in  the  fenate. 

Akticle  VI. 

"  All  debts  contrafted  and  engagements  entered 
into,  before  the  adoption  of  this  conftitution,  fhall  be 
as  valid  agai'ift  the  United  States  under  this  conftitu> 
tion  as  under  the  confederation. 

"  This  conftitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  which  fhall  be  made  in  purfuance  thereof,  and  all 
treaties  made,  or  which  fhall  be  made,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  fliall  be  the  fupreme  law 
of  the  land  ;  and  the  judges  in  every  ftate  fhall  be 
bound  thereby,  any  thing  in  the  conflitution  or  laws  of 
any  ftate  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding. 

"  The  fenators  and  reprefentativcs  before-mentioned, 
and  the  members  of  the  ftvcral  ftate  legiflaturcs,  and 
all  executive  and  judicial  officers,  both  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  fevcral  ftates,  fhall  be  bound  by  oath 
or  affirmation  to  fupport  this  conflitution  ;  hut  no  reli- 
gious teft  fhall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to 
any  office  or  public  trufl  under  the  United  States. 

Articlb 
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Article  VII. 

"  The  ratification  of  the  convention  of  nine  fftates 
fliall  be  fufficient  for  the  eftablirtiment  of  this  conftitu- 
tion  between  the  ftates  fo  ra.tifying  the  fame, 

"  Done  in  convention,  by  the  unanimous  confcnt  of 
the  ftates  prefent,  the  17th  day  of  September,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1787,  and  of  the  independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  12th.  In  witncfs 
whereof,  we  have  hereunto  fubfcribed  our  names. 

George  Wn^mglon,  prefident  and  deputy  of  Virginia. 

DeJ>.  of  New  Hampjhire,  John  Langdon 
Nicholas  Gilman 

Majfachufets,         Nathaniel  Gorham 
Rufus  King 

ConneSiicut,  WiUiam  Samuel  Johnfon 

Roger  Sherman 

A'i?'UJ  York,  Alexander  Hamilton 

New  Jerfey,  William  Livingfton 

David  Brearly 
William  Paterfon 
Jonathan  Dayton 

Pennfyhania,        Benjamin  Franklin 
Thomas  Mifflin 
Robert  Morris 
George  Clymer 
Thomas  Fitz-fimons 
Jared  Ingcrfpll 
James  Wilfon 
Gouverne\ir  Morris 

Delaware,  George  Read 

Gunning  Bedford,  junior 
Richard  BalTett 
Jacob  Broom 

Maryland,  James  Mac  Henry 

Daniel  St  TiTomas  Jenifer" 
Daniel  Carroll 

Virginia,  John  Blair 

James  Maddifon,  junior 

North  Carolina,     William  Blount 

Richard  Dobbfpaight 
Hugh  Williamfon 

South  Carolina,     Joljn  Rutledge 

Charles  Cotefvvorth  Pinckney 
Charles  Pinckney 
Pierce  Butler, 

Georgia,  William  Few 

Abraham  Baldw'n. 
Altejled,  William  Jackson,  Secretary. 

To  the  conftitutions  the  following  rcfolutions  were 
added:  " 

"  That  the  preceding  conftitution  be  laid  before 
the  United  States  in  congrefs  aflembled,  and  that  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  convention,  that  it  (liould  afterwards 
be  fubmittcd  to  a  convention  of  delegates,  chofen  in 
each  ftate,  by  the  people  thereof,  under  the  recommen- 
dation of  its  legiflature,  for  their  aficnt  and  ratification  ; 
and  that  each  convention  affenting  to,  and  ratifying 
the  fame,  (hould  give  notice  thereof  to  the  United 
States  in  congrefs  affembled. 

"  Refolvtd,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  thi>  convention, 
that  as  fiion  as  the  conventions  uf  nine  dates  (liall  have 
ratified  this  conltitutioii)  the  United  States  in  congrefs 
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affembled,  fiiall  fix  a  day  on  which  eleftors  ftiould  Amt-rka.^ 
be  appointed  by  the  ftates  which  fliall  have  ratified  the  '  " 
fame,  and  a  day  c)i  which  the  eleftors  ftiould  affemble 
to  vote  for  the  prcfident,  and  the  time  and  place  for 
commencing  proceedings  under  this  conftitution.  That 
aftei'hich  publication  the  eleftors  fliould  be  appointed, 
and  the  fenators  and  rcpiefentatives  elected.  That  the 
elcftors  fiiould  meet  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  eleiftion 
of  the  prefidcnt,  and  ftiould  tranfmit  their  votes  ccrti» 
fied,  figned,  fealed,  and  direded,  as  the  conftitution  re- 
quires,  to  the  fecretary  of  the  United  States  in  congrefs 
affembled;  tha  ithe  fenators  and  reprefentatives  ftiould 
convene  at  the  time  and  place  affigned  ;  that  the  fena= 
tors  fliould  appoint  a  prefidcnt  of  the  fenate  for  the  fole 
purpofe  of  receiving,  opening,  and  counting  the  votes 
for  prefidcnt  ;  and  that  after  he  ftiall  be  chofen,  the 
congrefs,  together  with  the  prefident,  ftiould  proceed 
without  delay  to  execute  this  conftitution. 

The  ten  following  articles  were  afterwards  in  1789,  Additions 
propofed  by  congrefs  to  be  added  to  the  conftitution  ;  to  the  con- 
and  having  received  the  ratification  required  by  article  ftitution. 
fifth  of  the  above  conftitution,  they  are  to  be  regarded 
as  forming  a  part  of  it. 

Article  I. 


"  Congrefs  ITiall  rnake  no  law  refpe<fting  an  efta- 
blifliment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercife 
thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  fpecch,  or  of  the 
prefs,  or  the  right  of  people  peaceably  to  affemble, 
and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  redrefs  of  grievan- 
ces. 

Article  II. 

"  A  well  regulated  militia  being  neceffary  to  the  fe- 
curity  of  a  free  {late,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep 
and  bear  arms  ftiall  not  be  infringed. 

Article  III. 

"  No  foldier  fliall  in  time  of  peace  be  quartered  in 
any  houfe,  without  the  confent  of  the  owner,  nor  in 
time  of  vi-ar,  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prefcribed  by  la\r. 

Article  IV. 

"  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  fecure  in  their  per- 
fons,  houfes,  papers,  and  effefls,  againft  unreafonablo 
fearches  and  feizures,  ftiall  not  be  violated  ;  and  no 
warrants  fliall  iffue  but  upon  probable  caufe,  fupport- 
ed  by  oath  or  affirmations  ;  and  particularly  defcrib- 
ing  the  place  to  be  fearched,  and  the  pcrfoa  or  things 
to  be  feized. 

Article  V. 

"  No  perfon  ftiall  be  held  to  anfwer  for  a  capital,  or 
otherwife  infamous  crime,  unlefs  on  a  prcfeiitincnt 
or  indiflment  of  a  grand  jury,  excepting  in  cafes  jrif- 
iag  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia  when 
in  actual  fei  vice  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger  ;  nor 
fliall  be  tried  twice  for  the  fame  offence  ;  nor  fliall  be 
compelled  in  any  criminal  cafe  to  be  a  witnefs  againft' 
himfilf ;  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  due  procefs  of  law:  nor  fliall  private  property 
be  taken  for  public  ufe,  without  juft  compeniation. 

Article  VI. 

"  In  all  criminal  profecutions,   the  accufed  party 
I  ftiall 
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America,  fliall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  fpccdy  and  public  trial  by  an 
impartial  jury  of  the  flate  and  diftrift  wliertin  the 
crime  (liall  have  been  committed,  which  dillriil  fh.il! 
have  been  prcvioudy  afcertaintd  by  law  ;  and  to  be 
informed  of  the  nature  and  canfe  of  the  accufalion;  to 
be  confronted  with  the  witncfTes  aganft  him  ;  to  have 
compulfory  procefs  for  obtaining  witncfTcs  in  his  fa- 
vour ;  and  to  have  the  afiillance  of  counfcl  for  his  de- 
fence. 

Article  VII. 

"  In  fuits  at  common  law,  wliere  the  value  in  con- 
troverfy  Ihall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury  fliall  be  prefervcd  ;  and  no  faft  tried  by  a  jury 
fhall  be  otherwife  re-examined  in  any  court  of  the  U- 
nitcd  States,  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  com- 
mon law. 

Article  VIII. 

"  Exceflive  bail  fliall  not  be  required,  nor  cxceffive 
fines  impofed,  nor  cruel  and  unufual  puni(hmcntj  in- 
fliaed. 

ARTtCLF.    IX. 

"  The  enumeration  in  the  conftitution  of  certain 
rights,  (hall  not  be  conftrued  to  deny  or  difparage 
others  retained  by  the  people. 

Article  X. 

"  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States 
by  the  conftitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  dates, 
are  referved  to  the  Rates  rtfpeftively  or  to  the  peo- 
ple." 


Oppofition 
to  the  con- 
ftitution. 


The  reference  of  the  conflitntion  to  the  fereralftates, 
to  be  adopted  or  rejeftcd  by  them,  in  conventions 
afTembled  for  that  fpecial  purpofc,  occafioned  the  mod 
violent  debates.  Pamphlets  poured  from  the  prefs, 
and  the  newfpapcrs  were  daily  filled  with  difcuf- 
fions  of  the  merits  and  defciSs  of  the  propofed  plan 
of  government.  Three  ftates,  Delaware,  New  Jerfey, 
and  Georgia,  accepted  the  conflitntion  unanimoufly  ; 
but  in  the  other  dates  the  parties  were  more  nearly  ba- 
lanced. The  conventions  convoked  by  the  (late  legifla- 
tures,  went  into  an  analyfis  of  the  conflitution  in  de- 
tail. This  took  place  more  efpecially  in  Pennfylva- 
ria.  New  York,  Maflachufets,  and  Virginia  ;  and  every 
part  of  it  was  made  the  fubjcft  of  feparate  votes. 
The  objeftions  dated  againd  the  conflitntion  were 
chiefly  the  following  :  That  the  convention  was  only 
entitled  to  revife  the  articles  of  the  original  confede- 
ration, and  had  exceeded  its  powers  in  framing  a  new 
conftitution,  more  efpecially,  as  it  had  declared  the 
acceptance  of  this  conftitution  by  nine  ftates  fufficient 
to  make  it  law  :  That  the  conftitution  ought  to  have 
teen  preceded  by  a  declaration  of  rights,  to  fecure  to 
the  ftveral  ftates  their  particular  conftitution.  It  was 
alleged,  that  the  propofed  fenate  would  pofl'tfs  excef- 
•ilve  powers   and  privileges,    by  being    authorized  to 


make  amendments  in  money  bills,  by  it<  concurring  Amfri  »• 
with  the  prelideut  in  (he  nomination  to  places,  while  ^""^'"""^ 
its  members  were  eligible  to  every  appointment,  and 
by  its  having  the  folc  trial  of  impeachments  eiitrulled 
to  it.  The  prerogative  given  to  the  prefident  to  pardoa 
criminals  conviiftcd  of  high  trcafon,  was  rcprefeiitcd  aii 
dangerous  to  public  liberty;  and  his  power  of  confer- 
ring appointments  upon  the  members  of  both  houfes  of 
legiflature  was  accounted  a  fource  of  corruption.  It 
was  faid,  that  thejurifdiflion  given  to  the  federal  couiti 
would  prove  vexatious,  by  drawing  individuals  from  di- 
ftant  ftates  to  attend  to  fuits  inftiiuted  before  them.  The 
powers  given  to  congrcfs  to  impofe  all  kinds  of  taxes, 
to  regulate  the  cleftion  of  its  members,  to  maintain  a 
ftanding  army  in  time  of  peace,  were  alleged  to  be 
exorbitant.  It  was  faid,  that  the  mod  important  of 
all  privileges,  the  trial  by  jury,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
prefs,  were  not  fecurcd  :  and  laftly.  It  was  a'Ttrtcd 
that  the  fundlion  of  prefident  being  made  capable  of 
indefinite  continuance  in  the  fame  haiidS;  might  give 
an  ambitious  and  artful  man  an  influence  dangerous  to 
the  congrefs,  to  individuals,  and  to  the  conQitution  it* 
felf. 

Some  of  thefe  objeftions  do  not  appear  very  forci- 
ble,  and  others  of  them  have  been  obviated  by  the  ar- 
ticles afterwards  added  to  the  conftitution,  which  have 
been  already  noticed  ;  but  it  is  faid,  that  at  the  period 
in  queftion  they  poflk-'fted  confiderable  influence,  and 
that  a  very  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  was  avcrfe  to  the  conftitution.  So  fenfible, 
however,  were  all  parties,  of  the  extreme  dcfeftivenefs 
ot  the  exifting  government,  and  of  the  abfolute  neceU 
fity  of  putting  an  end  to  the  anarchy  in  which  the 
country  was  plunged,  that  a  majority  of  the  different 
ftates  was  prevailed  upon  to  give  their  votes  for  its  ac- 
ceptance. In  Connefticut,  Maryland,  and  Pennfyl- 
vania,  a  minority  voted  againft  it,  but  it  paflcd  with- 
out any  amendment.  In  Pennfylvania,  where  the  op- 
pofition was  drong,  the  minority  withdrew  and  pro- 
teftcd  againft  the  conftitution.  South  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, New  York,  and  Mafl'achufets,  accepted  the  con- 
ftitution by  a  very  fmall  majority,  but  propofed  ftve- 
ral amendments.  New  York  was  on  the  eve  of  rtjeft- 
ing  the  conftitution,  when  intelligence  arrived,  that 
it  was  already  accepted  by  nine  of  the  ftates  ;  and  this 
circumftance  produced  an  acceptance  there  alfo.  The 
convention  of  New  Hampfliire  feparated  without  com- 
ing to  a  refolution  ;  and,  having  afterwards  alTembled, 
gave  its  aflent,  with  fome  propofals  for  amendment. 
North  Carolina  not  only  propofed  amendments,  but 
made  them  the  condition  of  its  acceptance.  Sometime 
afterwards,  however,  it  accepted  the  conftitution  with- 
out rcferve.  Rhode  Ifland,  iiidead  of  calling  a  con- 
vention, referred  the  conftitution  to  the  aflcmblies  of 
the  towns,  by  a  majority  of  which  it  was  rcjefted  ; 
but  a  convention  for  the  purpofe  being  afterwards  call- 
ed, it  accepted  the  conftitution.  The  following  table 
indicates  the  periods  and  the  manner  in  which  tiie  con- 
ftitution was  accepted. 
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States. 


PtrifJtl  of  accepting 
the  Conftitution. 


Delaware 

Pennfylvania 
New  Jerfcy 
Georgia 
ConncClicut 
Maflacliufets 
Maryland 
South  Carolina 
New  Hampfhire 
Virginia 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
Rliode  Ifland 


April  28. 
Miy  23. 
June 


Manner  of  p.ifTing  it 


Unanimoufl/ 

For    47  Againft   23   Mij. 

Unanimoufly 

Ditto 

For  128  Againft  40  Maj. 


187 
63 

'49 
57 
89 

193 
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12 

73' 
46 

79 
25  ■ 
75- 


23- 

88 

-  19 
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-76 

-  II 
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America. 


394 
Executive 

officers  in 
the  Ameri- 
can govern 
ment. 

395 
Prefident 
and  vice- 
prefident, 
how  eleii- 
cd. 


,  Of  the  public  officers  appointed  under  the  conftitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  thofe  of  prefident  and  vice- 
prefident  are  the  mod  confpicuous  and  important.  In 
March  177 1,  the  following  law  was  enafted  by  con- 
grefs  for  regulating  the  mode  of  their  election. 

"  SeElion  I.  The  cafe  of  the  eleftion  of  prefident  or 
vice-prefident  of  the  United  States  before  the  ufual  pe- 
riod of  eleftion,  which  cafe  is  herein  after  provided 
for,  being  accepted,  the  eleftors  for  choofmg  the  pre- 
fident and  vice-prefident  (hall  be  named  within  34 
days  immediately  preceding  the  firll  Wcdnefday  of 
December  1792,  and  thenceforth  within  34  days  im- 
mediately preceding  the  firft  Wednefday  of  December, 
in  the  fourth  year  after  the  lad  election.  The  faid 
cleftois  fliall  be  equal  in  number  to  that  of  the  fcna- 
tors  and  reprefentatives  in  congrefs,  of  which  the  feve- 
ral  ftates  (liall  have  a  right  to  compofe  their  deputation 
at  the  time  when  the  prefident  and  vice-prefident  to  be 
chofen  Ihall  enter  into  office:  provided  that,  if  the 
new  apportioning  of  reprefentatives  in  virtue  of  the 
new  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants,  fhall  not  take 
place  before  the  period  for  clioofing  the  eleftors,  then 
the  number  of  cleftors  fliall  be  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  fenators  and  reprefentatives  of  the  prefent 
congrefs, 

"  SeH.  2.  The  eleftors  fliall  affcmble  and  vote  on 
the  firft  Wednefday  of  December  in  each  ftate,  at  fuch 
place  as  flKill  be  named  by  the  legiflature  of  the  ftate; 
and  fhall  draw  up  and  fign  three  ceitificates  of  their 
refpeffivc  votes,  and  fliall  fold  up  and  feal  the  fame 
feparatcly,  and  fliall  indorfc  upon  the  cover  of  each 
packet  a  declaration,  that  it  contains  a  lift  of  the  votes 
of  the  ftate  for  the  prefident  and  vice-prefident  ;  and 
every  cleflor,  or  majority  of  eltflors,  fliall  appoint  by 
ballot  the  perfon  to  whom  they  will  entruft  one  of  the 
faid  certificates,  to  be  by  him  conveyed  to  the  prefi- 
dent of  the  fenate,  at  the  place  of  refidence  of  the 
government,  before  the  firft  Wednefday  of  the  January 
following;  and  fliall  addrcfs  another  of  the  faid  certifi- 
cates, by  the  Doft,  to  the  prefident  of  the  fenate  at  the 
place  of  refidence  of  the  government  ;  and  fhall  traiif- 
mit  the  third  of  the  faid  certificates  to  the  iudge  of 
the  diftrict  in  which  their  atfembly   fhall  be  hcW^ 

"  SeEl.  3.  The  executive  power,   in  each  ftate,  ftiall 


caufe  to  be  drawn  up,  and  properly  certified,  three  lifts 
of  the  names  of  the  eleftors  of  the  flate,  and  ftiall  tranf- 
mit  the  fame  to  the  eleflors  before  the  firft  Wednef- 
day of  December  ;  and  the  eleitors  fhall  add  one  of 
the  faid  lifts  to  each  of  the  before-mentioned  lifts  of 
their  votes. 

•'  SsR.  4.  In  the  cafe  of  a  lift  of  the  votes  of  a  ftate 
not  arriving  at  the  place  of  refidence  of  the  govern- 
ment in  January,  the  fecretary  of  ftate  fhall  defpatch 
an  exprefs  to  the  judge  of  the  diftrift  of  fuch  ftate  in 
whofe  hands  the  third  certificate  fhall  have  been  depo- 
fited,  who  fliall  tranfmit  it  by  the  fame  mclTenger  to 
the  place  of  refidence  of  the  government. 

"  Se£i.  5.  The  congrefs  fhall  com.mence  its  fittings 
on  the  fecond  Wednefday  of  February  1 793  ;  and 
thenceforth  on  the  fecond  Wednefday  of  the  February 
following  each  afTembly  of  eledlors ;  and  the  certifi- 
cates, or  as  many  of  them  as  fhall  have  arrived,  fhall 
be  opened,  the  votes  counted,  and  names  of  the  perfons 
eledled  to  fill  the  offices  of  prefident  and  vice-prefident 
declared  and  proclaimed,  according  to  the  forms  of 
the  conftitution. 

"  SeEi.  6.  In  cafe  of  the  prefident  of  the  fenate 
not  being  prefent  at  the  place  of  refidence  of  the  go- 
vernment on  the  arrival  of  perfons  charged  with  the 
lifts  of  the  votes  of  the  eleftors,  fuch  perfon  fhall  de- 
liver the  lifts  to  the  fecretary  of  ftate,  who  fliall  care- 
fully prefcrve  them,  and  remit  them  as  foon  as  pof- 
fible  to  the  prefident  of  the  fenate. 

"  Sefl.  7.  The  perfons  appointed  by  the  clcfiors  to 
convey  the  lifts  to  the  prefident  of  the  fenate,  fliall  re- 
ceive, at  the  time  of  delivering  the  faid  lifts,  ijd.  per 
mile,  for  the  diflance,  by  the  high  road,  from  the  place 
of  eleftion  to  the  refidence  of  tiie  government. 

"  .SW7.  8.  If  any  perfon  being  appointed  to  convey 
the  votes  of  the  electors  to  the  prefident  of  the  fenate, 
and  having  accepted  that  truft,  fliall  ncglcdt  to  dif- 
charge  the  fame,  he  fliall  incur  a  penalty  of  1000  dol- 
lars. 

"  SeB.  9.  In  the  cafe  of  the  removal,  death,  rcfig- 
nation,  or  incapacity  to  fill  his  office  of  the  prefident 
or  vice-prefident,  tlie  provincial  prefident  of  the  fe- 
nate, or,  where  no  fucli  officer  has  been  appointed,  the 
fpcaker  of  the  houfc  of  reprefentatives,  fhall  fulfil  the 

duties 
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Anifrirs.  Unties  of  prcfident  of  the  United  State?,  or  iice-prcfi- 
'  dent,  until  the-  prcfidcnt  or  vicc-prcfidcnt  fliall  rcfiime 
his  fiindionn,  or  a  new  tleftinn  (lial!  l.-ike  place. 

"  Sefl.  10.  When  the  offices  of  prelident  and  vice- 
prefident  fliall  heconie  vacant  at  the  fame  time,  the  fe- 
cretary  of  flatc  flial]  give  notice  of  the  fame  to  the  exe- 
cutive power  of  each  (late  ;  and  fliall  piihlilli  the  faid 
notice,  in  onegazette  atleall  of  each  flate, in  whichit  fliall 
be  diclarcd,  that  the  eledors  for  the  prefident  of  the 
United  States  fliall  be  appointed  or  cliofen  in  the  fevt- 
ral  Hates  within  the  34  days  immtdiattly  preceding 
the  flrd  Wednefday  of  the  inonth  of  December  follow- 
ing, provided  a  fpace  of  two  months  Ihall  intervene  be- 
tween the  date  of  fuch  notice,  and  the  firft  Wednefday 
of  the  December  following;  but  when  the  faid  fpace  of 
time  fliall  not  fo  intervene,  or  if  the  term  for  which 
the  late  prelident  and  vice-prcfident  were  elefted  does 
not  expire  on  the  third  day  of  March  following,  then 
the  fecretary  of  ftate  fliall  declare  in  fnch  notice  that 
the  eledlors  arc  to  be  appointed,  or  chofcn,  within  the 
34  days  immediately  preceding  the  firll  Wednefday 
of  December  in  the  following  year  ;  and  the  elcftors 
(hall  be  appointed  accordingly,  and  fliall  proceed  as  is 
provided  in  this  act. 

"  ScSl.  II.  The  only  evidence  that  fliall  be  required 
of  the  refufal  to  accept  the  office  of  prefident  or  vice- 
prefident,  orrefignation  of  cither  of  faid  offices,  fliall  be 
a  declaration  in  writing  to  that  effeft,  figned  by  the 
perfon  refufing  to  accept  or  refigning  fuch  office,  which 
ftiall  b,e  tranfmitted  to,  and  dcpofited  in  the  office  of  the 
fecretary  of  ftate. 

Seff,  1  2.  The  term  for  which  the  prefident  and  vice- 
prefident  fliall  be  chofen  fliall  be  four  years  :  commen- 
cing, in  all  cafes,  on  the  4th  of  March  following  the 
day  of  the  eleflion. 

By  this  law,  as  well  as  by  the  conftitution,  the  power 
of  declaring  the  manner  of  nominating  the  electors  who 
are  to  chufe  the  prefident  and  vicc-prefident,  was  left 
to  the  legiflatures  of  the  feveral  dates;  therefult  of  which 
was  that  a  uniform  mode  was  not  adopted.  In  forae 
of  the  dates  the  people  were  left  to  nominate  the  elec- 
tors in  the  fame  manner  as  they  voted  for  other  repre- 
fentatives.  In  other  dates,  that  power  was  confined  to 
the  legiflatures  themfelves.  The  following  is  a  ftate- 
nient  of  the  different  modes  which  have  been  eflablifli- 
«d  in  all  the  Hates,  including  the  three  new  dates  of 
Vermont,  Kentucky,  and  TenefTee. 


States  in  which  the  eUEiori 
for  the  prefident  and  vice- 
firejidenl  of  the  United 
States  are  named  by  the 
people. 

MafTachufets 

Pennfylvania 

Virginia 

Teneflee 

Kentucky 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 


Stales  in  which  the  eleBors 

for  the  prefident  andvice- 

prefident  of  the    United 

States  are   named  by  the 

iegiflature. 

Vermont 
New  Hampfhire 
Conneflicut 
Rhode  Ifland 
New  York 
Delaware 
New  Jcrfey 
Maryland 
North  Carolina 


In  the  executive  government  of  the    United   States 
there  are  three  deparinients;  the  department  of  ftate, 


tlie  department  of  finances,  and  that  of  war  :   a   fccre-   Americi. 
tary  is  at  the  head  of  each  of  thcfc,  who  aAs  under  tlie  — — y— ' 
authority   of  the  prefident.     'I"hc   fecretary  of  date  i»S£rretary 
keeper  of  the  feals  of  the  union.      It  belong)  to  his  of-of  ftaje. 
fice  to  counterfign   the  laws,  and  to  promulgate  them. 
He  has  the  cuflody  of  all  public  papers,  but  his  principal 
employment  is  to  tranfaft  affairs  with  foreign  powers.        397 

At  the  head  of  the  finances  is  a  fecretary  of  the^'*'*"'*- 
treafury.  This  part  of  the  public  bufinefs  was  attend- 
ed with  many  difficulties  at  the  period  when  the  confti- 
tution was  fijrmed,  and  for  fome  years  thereafter.  The 
new  congrcfs,  at  the  clofe  of  its  firft  fcffion,  in  Septem- 
ber 1789,  ordered  the  fecretary  of  the  treafury  of  the 
union,  Mr  Hamilton,  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  refto- 
ration  of  public  credit.  This  duty  was  performed  in 
January  1 790,  and  after  long  debates,  the  congrcfs,  0/1 
the  4th  of  Auguft  of  that  year,  palfed  the  plan  into  a 
law.  By  this  law,  the  debt  due  to  foreign  nations,  as 
well  as  to  the  creditors  at  home,  was  funded,  together 
with  a  long  ariear  of  intercd,  and  even  intcreft  upon 
intcrcft.  The  debt  due  to  fcjrcign  nations  amounted 
to  11,908,188  dollars,  and  the  domeftic  debt  to 
40,905,485  dollars,  making  together  52,813,673  dol- 
lars.  The  prefident  of  the  United  States  was  au- 
thorized to  borrow  l2,O0O,COO  of  dollars  to  pay 
the  foreign  debt.  Another  loan  was  made  to  extin- 
guifli  the  domeftic  debt,  and  in  payment  of  this 
loan  certificates  of  intereft  due,  (one  of  the  kinds  of 
public  paper  then  current)  were  received  and  funded 
at  three  per  cent.  The  capital  of  the  debt,  including- 
the  reft  of  the  paper  money  then  in  circulation,  was 
funded  at  6  per  cent,  intercd,  with  a  provifion  that  for 
a  third  of  the  debt  thus  funded  no  intered  fliould  be 
paid  till  the  year  1800.  This  part  of  the  debt  there- 
fore received  the  name  of  deferred  Jlock.  The  defer- 
red dock  was  appointed  to  be  redeemed  in  the  propor. 
tion  of  eight  per  cent,  per  annum.  For  the  reft  of  the 
debt  two  other  funds  were  created,  one  of  three  per 
cent,  and  one  of  fix  per  cent. — By  this  law  the  whole 
debts  due  by  the  feveral  dates  to  the  union,  and  for 
which  the  credit  of  congrcfs  ftood  pledged  to  the  pub- 
lic creditors,  were  adopted  as  the  debt  of  the  union. 
But  as  the  debts  due  by  the  feveral  dates  were  very 
unequal,  this  part  of  the  plan  met  with  much  oppofi- 
tion.  It  is  underftood,  however,  to  have  been  at  lad 
carried,  in  confequcnce  of  a  kind  of  compromife  be- 
tween the  northern  and  fouthcrn  dates.  The  norlhcra 
dates,  including  New  York,  were  the  principal  debtors. 
Maftachufets  alone  owed  6.00c, coo  of  dollars.  The 
northern  dates  therefore  were  deeply  intcredcd,  that 
the  public  debt  Ihould  be  adopted  by  the  whole  union. 
The  fouthcrn  dates,  on  the  contrary,  were  all,  with  the 
exception  of  Soutli  Carolina,  creditors  of  the  union. 
But  it  was  their  favourite  projcdl  to  draw  the  feat 
of  the  federal  government  nearer  to  them.  Virgi- 
nia was  more  eager  in  the  profccution  of  this  objeft 
than  the  red,  and  Virginia  was  the  principal  public 
creditor.  Accordingly,  the  deputies  of  the  northern 
dates  made  a  compromife  with  the  fouthern  fta'-cs, 
agreeing  to  vote  that  the  feat  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment ftiould  he  placed  on  the  river  Potowmack,  on 
condition  of  the  others  voting  for  the  confolidation  of 
the  debts.  The  date  of  Pennfylvania,  though  among 
the  debtors,  oppofed  this  plan  ;  but  its  oppofition  \va8 
got  over  by  an  agreement,  that  the  feat  of  the  federal 
M  2  governmeat 
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National 
back. 


Amciica.   government  fliould  continue    at    Philadelphia  for  ten 
""^  years.     Thus  the  plan  for  confolidating  the  debts  paf- 

fed,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  law  was  enadted,  authoriz- 
ing the  general  government  to  accept,  from  the  Hate 
or  dates  to  which  it  might  belong,  of  a  territoi-y  for 
the  permanent  feat  of  its  relideuce,  not  exceeding  ten 
miles  fqiiare,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Potowmack  and 
the  Eallern  Branch;  authorizing,  at  the  fame  time,  the 
prefident  of  the  United  States  to  appoint  commif- 
fioners  to  furvey  the  territory,  and  to  prepare,  againft 
the  firll  Monday  of  December  1800,  the  buildings  ne- 
cefTary  for  transferring  the  congrefs  and  whole  offices 
of  the  federal  government  thither.  In  honour  of  the 
prefident  of  the  union,  who  had  fo  long  been  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  armies  of  the  llates,  the  new 
city  was  ordained  to  be  called  Walhington. 

The  congrefs  afterwards  eredled  an  of&ce  for  the  re- 
duflion  of  national  debt  ;  but  a  regular  fyftem  of  tax- 
ation being  now  eftabliflied  in  the  United  States,  it  is 
probable  that  the  government,  finding  itfclf  rather 
ilrengthened  than  weakened  by  the  exiilence  of  a  pub- 
lic debt,  or  what  is  called  the  funding  fyftem,  has  not 
been  very  anxious  to  accomplilh  the  payment  of  that 
debt,  and  accordingly  it  has  rather  incrcafed  than  di- 
miniflied.  The  debt  of  the  United  States,  which  in 
1790  amounted  to  72,613,254  dollars,  amounted  in 
1796  to  78,697,410  dollars. 

A  part  of  the  general  fyftem  of  finance,  propofcd 
by  Mr  Harnihon,  confided  of  the  eftablifhmeut  of  a 
national  bank,  in  imitation  of  the  bank  of  England, 
which  was  accordingly  incorporated  in  1791,  with  a 
capital  of  io,coo,ooo  of  dollars.  Of  thefe  2,000,000 
were  fubfcribed  by  the  United  States,  but  are  not  to 
be  made  good  at  the  period  impofed  on  other  fub- 
fcribers.  The  remaining  8,000,000  were  furniftied  by 
individuals  ;  one  fourth  in  fpecie,  and  the  reft  in  cer- 
tificates of  public  debt :  fo  that,  in  this  way,  paper  cur- 
rency to  the  amount  of  6,000,000  of  dollars  at  once 
difappeared.  This  bank  is  authorized,  by  its  charter, 
to  eftablifh  affiftant  or  branch  banks,  in  fuch  parts  of 
the  United  States  as  it  may  deem  expedient  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, befides  the  principal  bank  at  Philadelphia, 
it  foon  cftablifhed  four  branches,  at  New  York,  Bofton, 
Baltimore,  and  Charleftown.  Its  dividends  are  eight 
per  cent,  and  its  (hares  have  rifen  from  a  fourth  to  a  fifth 
above  the  original  value. 

Befides  the  ordinary  militia,  the  United  States  have 
a  fmall  permanent  military  eftabhlhment  regulated  b)( 
law.  It  is  compofcd  of  a  body  of  artillery  and  engi- 
neers,  two  companies  of  light  dragoons,  and  four  re- 
giments of  infantry.  The  corps  of  artillery  and  en- 
gineers, confifts  of  764  men  divided  into  four  batta- 
lions, and  each  battalion  into  four  companies  :  a  cap- 
tain, twolieutenants,  and  two  cadets,  are  allowed  to  each 
company.  Each  battalion  has  a  major  ;  and  the  whole 
corps  is  commanded  by  an  adjutant-general,  who  has  a 
lieutenant  colonel  Under  him.  Each  company  of  dra- 
goons confifts  of  a  captain,  two  lieuteiiants,  and  a  cor- 
net;  52  privates,  and  11  feijeants,  corporals,  fadlers, 
farriers,  and  trumpeter».  The  ftaff  of  each  regiment 
of  infantry  confifts  of  a  lieutenant-colonel,  two  ma- 
jors, an  adjutant,  a  paymafter,  quartcrmafter,  furgcon, 
and  two  alTillant  furgeons.  Each  company  confifts  of 
a  captain,  lieutenant,  and  an  cnfign  ;  with  62  fcrjeants, 
corporals,  foldicrt,  and  oiuficians.     This  little  army, 
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therefore,  confifts  of  2774foldiers,  ferjeants,  muficians,  Americi. 
dragoons,  and  artillery  men.  The  ftaS^  of  the  whole  con-  "  ' 
fifts  of  a  brigadier-general,  a  major  of  brigade,  and  an 
inlpeflor,  a  judge  advocate,  a  quartermaftcr,  and  a  pay- 
mafter  general.  Their  pay  would  in  Europe  be  ac- 
counted exorbitant.  The  privates  receive  four  dollars  a- 
day.  In  addition  to  this,  each  individual  of  every  ratik 
receives  what  is  called  a  ralioii,  confifting  of  a  pound  of 
beef,  and  a  pound  of  bread,  with  a  fmall  quantity  of 
diftilled  fpirits,  and  fait,  vinegar,  foap,  and  candles. 
A  captain  of  infantry  receives  40  dollars  a-day  and 
three  rations,  and  the  other  officers  in  proportion. 

Tiie  navy  is  alfo  a  branch  of  the  war  department  ; 
but  as  yet  it  confifts  only  of  a  few  vcftels,  though  there 
is  no  doubt  that,  in  cafe  of  necellity,  the  United 
States  would  foon  render  themfclves  formidable  as  a 
maritime  power.  They  pofTefs  in  prufufion  all  the  ma- 
terials neceffary  for  ftiip-building.  They  have  abun- 
dance of  naval  architefts,  and  great  numbers  of  expe- 
rienced feamen  in  proportion  to  their  population.  400 

For  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  an  attorney  gene-'^^"  °®' 
ral  of  the  United  States,  is  by  law  attached  to  the  cx-^^"' 
ecutive  government.  His  functions  are  to  profecute, 
in  the  fuprcme  court  of  the  ftates,  all  fuits  in  which  the 
government  of  the  union  is  interefted,  and  to  alfift  the 
prefident  with  his  opinion  on  queftions  of  law.  He  is 
permitted,  as  in  Great  Britain,  to  purfue  his  profcflion 
in  the  aff^airs  of  individuals.  In  the  United  Stales, 
juftice  is  adrainiftercd  by  diftriA  courts,  circuit  courts, 
and  a  fupreme  court.  Thefe  pofTefs  exclufivc  jurifdic- 
tion,  in  all  fuits  that  affeft  the  interefts  of  the  union. 
The  courts  of  diftrift  are  held  four  times  a-year  in 
each  ftate,  by  a  judge  appointed  by  the  f>:deral  govern- 
ment, and  refiding  in  the  ftate.  They  have  jurifdic- 
tion,  in  all  fuits  that  affedl  the  intcreft  of  the  union, 
where  the  penalty  does  not  exceed  i  co  dollars,  or  a  (light 
corporal  punifliment.  They  judge  alio  in  civil  queftions, 
in  which  the  union  or  foreigners  are  interefted  to  the 
amount  of  100  dollars;  and  uulefs  in  admiralty  cafes, 
the  queftion  is  tried  by  a  jury. 

The  circuit  courts  are  held  by  a  judge  of  the  fu- 
preme court,  twice  a  year  in  each  itate,  along  with 
the  judges  of  the  diftrift.  They  have  an  exclufivc 
cognizance  of  all  crimes  againft  the  union,  and  they 
are  courts  of  appeal  from  the  diftrift  courts.  They 
have  cognizance,  along  with  the  courts  of  the  different 
ftates,  of  all  civil  caufcs,  not  exceeding  500  dollars  in 
value,  or  where  a  foreigner  is  party,  or  the  difpute  is 
between  citizens  of  diff^erent  ftates. 

The  fupreme  court  of  the  union  confifts  of  a  chief 
juftice,  and  five  judges.  It  fits  twice  a  year  at  the  feat 
of  government.  It  is  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  circuit 
courts,  and  the  tribunals  of  the  fevcral  ftates.  It  has 
exclufive  jurifdidlion  in  all  civil  caufes,  where  one  of 
the  ftates  is  a  party,  unlefs  the  adverfe  party  be  a  citi- 
zen of  the  fame  ftate,  and  over  all  fuits  againft  foreign 
ambafiadors  or  envoys,  and  their  domeftics,  according 
to  the  law  of  nations.  It  may  alfo  try,  but  not  exclu'- 
fivcly,  caufcs  in  which  an  ambafl"ador,  conful,  or  other 
foreign  minifter,  is  interefted  as  profecutor. 

On  account  of  the  diftance  of  the  ftates  of  Kentuc- 
ky and  Tcncffee,  and  the  province  of  Maine,  their 
courts  of  diftrift  cxercife  the  jurildiclion  of  courts  of 
circuit,  except  in  cafes  of  appeal,  which  are  carried 
before  th«e  fupreme  federal  courts  Juries  fcrving  in  the 
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America,  ftdcral  courts,   are  chofcn  according  to  the  forms  ob- 
"■    '  fervcd  in  the  dates  wlieic  thefc    courts   happen   to  be 

held. 

Crimes  or  oITcnces  of  which  the  federal  tribunals 
take  coj{iii/,ancc,  arc  treafoiis,  rebellions,  refufals  to  pay 
impolls  enjoined  by  the  unimi,  fmujigling,  frauds  by 
olTlcers  of  (he  revenue  in  matters  of  reYcuuc,  and  in 
fliort  every  offence  cumniitteJ  ag.iind  laws  palRdby  the 
conjjrefs.  In  addition  to  theic,  the  federal  courts  take 
C(/gnizance  of  all  offences  committed  within  what  is 
accounted  not  the  territory  of  any  paiticular  Hate, 
but  of  the  union  at  large,  fnch  as,  the  open  feas,  or 
forts  or  arfcnaJs  belonging  to  tlic  union,  and  alfo  the 
precinfls  of  the  federal  city  of  Wafliington,  whicli  is 
confidered  as  the  common  property  of  the  American 
nation. 

In  civil  matters,  both  in  the  courts  of  the  union,  and 
of  the  particular  dates,  the  common  law  of  England 
is  confidered  as  the  law  of  America,  where  no  fpecial 
enaiflmcnts  exiil  to  the  contrary.  The  adminidrationof 
judice,  however,  is  underdood  to  be  no  lefs  embarraf- 
fcd  by  intricacies  and  delays  in  North  America,  than 
it  is  under  fome  of  the  olded  governments  in  Europe. 
A  reform  in  this  refpeft  wid  not  readdy  be  cxpefled, 
when  it  is  confidered,  that  more  than  one  half  of  the 
legiflature  of  the  union,  as  well  as  of  the  Icgiflatures 
of  the  diderent  dates,  is  always  compofcd  of  lawyers. 

In  April  1792,  the  congrefs  ordered  the  edablidi- 
ment  for  the  United  Stales,  of  a  public  mint,  by  3  law, 
which  regulates  the  divifion,  the  value,  and  the  dan- 
dard  of  their  money.  The  divifion  and  value  of  thefe 
moneys,  are  as  lollows. 

Gold  Coin. 

The  Eagle,  value  ten  dollars. 

The  Holf  Eagle,  value  five  dollars. 

The  farter-Eagle,  value  two  dollars  and  a  half. 

Silver  Coin. 

The  Dollar,  value  a  hundred  cents. 

The  Half-Dollar,  value  fifty  cents. 

The  ^larter-DoUar,  value  twenty-five  cents. 

The  Tenth  of  a  Dollar,  value  twelve  cents  and  a  half. 

The  Half-Tenth,  value  fix  cents  and  a  quarter. 

Copper  Coin. 

The  Cent,  value  the  hundredth  part  of  a  dollar. 
The  Half-Cent,  value  the  two  hundredth  part  of  a 
dollar. 

The  weight  of  thefe  is  as  follows.  The  eagle  ought 
to  contain  247!  grains  of  pure  gold,  or  270  grains  of 
dandardgold,  which  is  thus  regulated  ;  I  I  parts  of  pure 
tcold  in  1  2^  of  alloy,  of  which  one  half  ought  to  be 
of  filver. 

The  half-eagle  ought  to  contain  1235-  grains  of  pure 
gold,  or  131;  grains  of  alloy  gold. 

The  quarter  eagle  ought  to  contain  61  grains  of  pure 
gold,  or  67I  grains  of  alloy  gold. 

The  dollar  ought  to  contain  37  ingrains  of  pure  fil- 
ver, or  4.16  grains  of  alloy  filver. 

The  dandard  of  filver  is  1485  parts  of  pure  filver, 
and  179  parts  of  alloy  whic(j  is  of  pure  copper. 

The  half-dollar  ought  to  contain  182^^  grains  of  pure 
filver,  or  280  grains  of  llandard  filver. 
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A  qnarter-dollar  ought  to   contain   92JJ  grains  of  Amerir* 
pure  filver,  or  104.  grains  of  dandard  filver.  —— r—' 

The  tenth  of  a  dollar  ou;;ht  to  contain  37  J  grains  of 
pure  filver;  or  52  grains  of  dandard  filver. 

The  half-tenth  ought  to  contain  1 8  r'j  grains  of  pure 
filver,  or  36  grains  of  dandard  filver. 

The  cent  ought  to  contain  1 1  pennyweights  of  cop- 
per. 

The  half-cent  ought  to  contain  five  and  a  half. 

Ttie  gold  and  filver  coins  ought,  according  to  law, 
to  bear  on  one  fide  an  emblematical  figure  of  liberty, 
and  upon  the  other,  the  eagle  of  the  United  Statck, 
with  the  words  "  United  Slates. " 

The  copper  coins,  indead  of  the  American  eagle, 
bear  an  infcription  denominating  their  value. 

The  proportional  value  between  gold  and  filver,  when 
coined,  to  the  coin  of  the  United  States,  is  determined 
by  comparing  one  pound  of  the  one  to  fifteen  of  the 
other  ;  that  is  to  fay,  one  pound  of  coined  gold  is 
equal  to  fifteen  pounds  of  coined  filver. 

All  the  countries  of  the  United  Slates  are  required 
to  make  ufc  of  tliefe  coins. 

The  Spanidi  dollar  is  the  only  piece  of  foreign  coin 
which  is  current  in  the  United  States  as  money  :  all 
others,  which  had  received  a  valuation  by  the  law,  are 
only  received  by  weight  fince  179?.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear, however,  that  the  United  States  have  hitherto 
made  much  ufe  of  their  mint,  at  lead  for  the  coinage 
of  the  more  valuable  metals. 

The  convulfions  of  nations  and  the  calamities  and  Hiftory 
the  crimes  of  mankind,  always  form  the  mod  intered-conilnuci!. 
ing  fubjeft  of  hidory  ;  and  happy  is  that  people  con- 
cerning whom  the  hidorian  finds  little  to  relate.   From 
the  period  of  the  acceptance  of  their  conditution,  the 
American  dates  have,  in  a  great  degree,   enjoyed  that 
fortunate  fituation.      On  ihe  13th  of  September  1788, 
the  old  congrcfs  having  received  the  ralitlcation  of  the 
conditution    from  eleven   dates,  declared   it    to   be  in 
force,  and   appointed  the  fird    Wednefday  of  ihe   fol- 
lowing January  for  choofing  the  electors,   vvhj  were  to 
aifemble  on  the  fir."  Wednefday  in  February  following, 
to   elciS   the    prefident  and   vice-prefident.     The  new 
congrefs  was  alfo  appointed  to  meet  on  the  fird  Wed-      ^q. 
nefday  of  March  following  at  New  York.   Accordingly  WalhiDgtoo 
on   the  fird  Wednefday    of  February    1789,    George  prefident. 
Wadiington,  wfip  had  been  the  commander  in  chief  of 
the  armies  of  the  United   States,  and  prefident   of  the 
convention  of  Philadelphia  that  framed  the  conditu- 
tion,   was  eledted  prefident,    and  John   Adams,    who 
had  feconded  Mr  Jefferfon  in  propofing  the  original  de- 
claration of  American   independence,  was   at  the  fame 
time   elefted  vice-prefident.      The   popularity   of  the 
prefident  was  d-'fervcdly  very  great  ;  and,  as  all  parties 
concurred  in   fupporting  the  new  conditution,    much 
unanimity  prevailed   in    the   public  councils.      By  de- political 
grees,  however,   it  appeared,  that  two  parties  continu- facjlionj, 
ed    to   cxid,  poflefling   the  fame   radical  principles  as 
formerly.     The  party  mod    attached  to    the    princi- 
ples that  leaned  towards  monarchy,   or  rather  towards 
ardocracy,  concurred  deadily  in  giving  fupport  to  the 
new  authorities  in  all  their  exertions  as  foon  as  they 
were  condituted,  adopting  for  themfelves  the  appella- 
tion of  federaiyit,    which   had   by  that  time  become 
popular.     On  the  other  band,  the  more  UriSi  and  zeal- 
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ous  republicans,  who  had  originally  been  called  fetle- 
ralifls,  and  who  had  only  oppofed  the  conflitiition,  be- 
caufe,  in  their  opinion,  it  did  not  fufficiently  incorpo- 
rate the  whole  ftatcs  into  one  nation,  now  began  to 
receive  the  appellation  of  antifederal'.fls  :  becaule, 
from  their  temper  and  charafter,  they  frequently  op- 
pofed the  meafures  of  the  new  federal  government. 
In  tl'.is  way  the  names  of  the  parties  were  changed, 
while  their  principles  remained  the  fame.  It  is  not 
believed,  however,  that  in  the  United  States  there  cx- 
ifts  any  party  that  wirtie?  to  difTjlve  the  confederation ; 
the  woid  antifederalifts  being  only  ufed  to  exprefs  the 
democratic  or  molt  zealous  republican  party,  whereas 
the  appellation  of  federalift  is  applied  to  thofe  of  a 
more  ariftocratical  charafter  and  tendency,  who  array 
themfclves  moft  fteadily  on  the  fide  of  eftablirtied  au- 
thority, in  oppofition  to  every  kind  of  innovation.  In 
the  earlieit  period  of  the  conftitution,  the  only  extraor- 
dinary effort  that  we  find  to  have  been  made  by  either 
of  thefe  parties,  confided  of  a  propofal  made  in  the  fe- 
nate  of  congrefs,  in  which  the  ariftocratical  party,  now 
c^tWdfederoli/ls,  were  very  numerous,  to  give  the  ti- 
tles of  illujlnous  highncfs  to  the  prefident  of  the  United 
States,  of  right  honourable  to  the  members  of  the  fenate, 
and  honourable  to  the  members  of  the  houfe  of  repre- 
fentativcs  ;  but  this  projeft  was  abandoned  by  the  fe- 
nate itfelf,  as  the  public  opinion  was  found  to  be  averfe 
to  it,  and  as  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  was  difpofed 
to  impofe  a  negative  upon  it.  When  the  fyftem  of 
finance,  of  which  we  have  already  taken  notice,  and 
which  ftill  exifts,  was  propofed,  it  was  vehemently 
combated  by  the  oppofition  or  the  antifederalift  party, 
on  account  of  the  tendency,  which,  in  their  opinion, 
it  muft  have  to  introduce  a  funding  fyftem,  and  by 
means  of  it  an  extravagant  and  cxpenfive  government, 
in  confequence  of  the  facility  with  which  tliat  fyftem 
enables  minifters  to  negociate  loans,  and  thereby  ra- 
ther to  increafe  than  diminifh  their  own  power  by  the 
dependence  upon  government  which  thefe  loans  pro- 
duce. The  fame  reafons  which  induced  the  antifede- 
ralift party  to  oppofe  the  new  fyftem  of  finance,  or  the 
introduftion  of  a  funding  fyftem,  recommended  it  to 
the  fupport  of  the  federalifts,  who,  by  means  xif  it,  ex- 
pected to  increafe  the  ftrength  and  influence  of  govern- 
ment. This  laft  motive  probably  derived  greater 
weight  from  the  perfonal  interefts  and  prejudices  of 
the  individuals  who  ufually  joined  The  federalift  or 
ariftocratical  party. 

It  is  to  be  ohferved,  that,  in  North  America  as  in 
Europe,  the  political  opinions  of  men  are,  in  a  great 
meafure,  formed  by  their  fituations.  At  the  fame  time, 
local  fituation  produces  in  America  an  efTeft  precifcly 
the  rcvcrfe  of  what  it  does  among  the  Europeans.  In 
Europe  the  proprietors  of  land  conftilr,^tc  the  ariftocra- 
cy  of  the  country  in  which  theyjive,  and  are  the  pil- 
lars of  the  government  ;  whereas  the  inhabitants  of 
towns,  from  being  crowde(J  into  a  narrow  fpace,  and 
from  their  want  of  perfonal  diftinftion,  have  a  tenden- 
cy to  affume  a  more  levelling  and  turbulent  charafter. 
But,  in  America,  unlefs  when  land  is  bought  in  large 
quantities  to  be  fpeedily  difpofed  of  as  an  objeft  of 
commercial  fpcculation,  it  is  ufually  held  in  property 
by  the  cultivators  of  it,  who  labour  upon  their  own 
farms,  and  conftitule  a  body  of  yeomanry  in  eafy  cir- 
ctJmftancea,  but  not  poireifed  of  great  wealth.  Hence, 


){i  all  political  queftiors  they  are  led  to  adopt  equal!?-  Ame rl,  1. 
ing  notions,  and  a  jealoufy  of  the  conduct  of  thofe  en-  ~~^  "' 
trulk'd  with  power.  In  the  towns,  on  the  contrary,  a 
great  diverfity  of  rank  exifts.  By  means  of  an  ex- 
tenfivc  commerce  large  fortunes  are  made,  the  ownerj 
of  which  live  in  a  ftile  of  great  fplendour,  and  along 
with  the  members  of  the  learned  profeffions  conftitutc 
the  ariftocracy  of  America.  The  commercial  men  be- 
ing alfo  intimately  connefted  with  Great  Britain,  are 
naturally  led  to  approve  of  the  inftitutions  that  cxift  in 
it,  and  to  favour  her  caufe  in  every  quarrel  with  Eu- 
ropean nations. 

It  was  not  till  the  fecond  period  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, or  the  fall  of  monarchy  in  that  country,  that 
the  American  parties  became  in  any  great  degree  ex- 
afperated  againft  each  other.  That  extraordinary 
event,  by  which  Europe  was  convulfed  from  its  centre 
to  its  extremities,  and  by  which  all  its  nations  were 
roufed  to  arms,  carried  agitation  and  difcord  even  be- 
yond the  (bores  of  the  Atlantic.  The  people  of  the 
American  ftates  belonging  to  the  race  of  Europe,  and 
having  fo  recently  been  an  obje<S  of  lively  intercd  and 
of  hoftility  between  different  ftates,  could  not  fail  to 
have  their  minds  occupied  by  the  new  events  and  fpe- 
culations  which  at  that  time  engaged  the  attention  of 
all  ranks  of  men.  The  French  had  been  the  allies  of 
America.  Their  troops  had  fought  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  that  country,  and  Fayette  aijd  other  names 
that  were  diftinguiftied  in  the  early  periods  of  the  .q- 
French  revolution,  were  well  known,  and  enjoyed  Antifcde- 
much  perfonal  popularity  among  the  Americans.  Itfi'l'fts  fond 
is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  the  antifederalift  par.  °  ' 
ty  in  America  regarded  with  favour  the  early  progrefsiij;;,^]  X^:^ 
of  the  French  revolution,  efpecially  as  they  confiderednions. 
the  French  foldiers  as  now  engaged  on  the  fide  of 
principles  which  they  had  learned  in  the  fchool  of  A- 
merica.  They  contemplated  with  exultation  the  pro- 
grefs  of  republicanifra  in  France,  and  fancied  they  be- 
held in  it  a  confirmation  of  their  own  fentinients,  and 
the  means  of  preventing  their  own  government  from 
acquiring  an  ariftocratical  or  a  monarchical  tendency. 
When  the  governing  party  in  France  diftionoured 
theniielves  and  human  nature  by  the  excefs  of  their 
barbarity  and  of  their  crimes  under  Robefpierre,  the 
antifederalifts  in  America,  being  men  of  a  better  charac- 
ter, could  not  fail  to  regard  the  conduft  of  the  Euro- 
pean revolutionifts  with  much  horror.  Still,  however, 
they  flattered  tiiemfelves  that  the  difordcrs  of  France 
were  only  temporary  ;  and  they  vainly  hoped  that  the 
fpirit  of  freedom  would  in  that  country  foon  be  render* 
ed  confiftcnt  with  the  exiftence  of  public  order.  ^^s 

On  the  other  hand,  the  federalift  party  in  America, Tlie  fede- 

whofc  objefts  were  to  ftrengthen   the  government  of  "^''''"^  ^'" 

the  union,  to  increafe  the   influence  of  the  executive  n  ■.  ■ 
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power,  and  to  carry  the  conltitution  as  lar  as  poliible 

towards  ariftocracy  and  monarchy,  naturally  confider- 
ed  the  example  and  influence  of  the  EngliOi  govern- 
ment as  a  barrier  againll  the  fyftem  of  French  rcpub- 
licanifm.  As  many  of  the  members  of  this  party  were 
ftrongly  bound  to  Great  Britain  by  the  ties  of  com- 
mercial intercft,  they  foon  became  extremely  eager  to 
detach  the  United  States  from  France,  and  to  conneft 
them  with  Biitain.  This  party  derived  a  great  accef- 
fion  of  ftrength  from  the  crimes,  which  nobody  pre- 
tended tojuftify,  of  the  rulers  of  the  French  republic. 

They 
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They  derived  flill  greater  ftrength  from  tlie  diforgain- 
ziiig  fydem  with  regard  to  foreign   nations  wliich  the 
French  adopted,  and  which  they  extended  even  to  the 
republican  dates  of  America.      Their  ambafTador,    M. 
Genet,   and   their  confuls  at  diflerent  ports,  iiirtituted 
political  clubs  in  the  towns  and  villages,  and  attempted 
to  introduce  everywhere   the  Jacobin  pradtice  of  afH- 
liation  or  fraternization.  The  ambaflador  alfo  attempt- 
ing to  force  the  United  .States  into  a  war  with  Great 
Britain,   quarrelled  openly  with  the  prelidcnt,  and  at- 
tempted,  by  the  publication  of  official  notes  addrcffed 
to  him,  to  excite  ditcontcnts,  and  to  introduce  a   di- 
ftinftion  between  the  government  and  the  people  of  the 
country.       He   was   recalled     by  the   French   govern- 
ment,  but  not  till  his  condu(ft  had  excited  the  difap- 
probation  of  all  parties  in  America.      It  would  appear 
however,  that   for   a   time   the  American   government 
was  difpofcd  to  regard   the   French   republic   with   fa- 
vour.     Payment    was  readily  made   to  the  repubhc  of 
the   debt   incurred   by  the  United   .States  to   the  late 
French  monarch  ;  and  as  France  fuffered  great  diftrefs 
from  a  fearcity  of  provifions,   the  money  was   laid  out 
in  the  purchafe  of  grain  and  flour,  which  was  conveyed 
from  America  to   France  in  a  fleet  of   i6o   fliips.      It 
was  in  defence  of  this  fleet  that  the  French  fought  the 
naval  engagement  with  Lord  Howe  on  the  I  ft  of  June 
1794,  in  which  their   fliips  of  war  were  defeated  ;   but 
they  were  fuccefsful  in  conveying  the  tranfports  loaded 
with  grain  into  Breft  harbour.     But  the  American  go- 
vernment foon  found  itfelf  much  embarrafled  with    re- 
gard  to  the  part  which   it   ought  to  aft  towards  the 
contending  powers  of  Europe.      George  Wafliington 
was  ftill   at  the  head  of  affairs,  having  been   re-elefted 
prcfident  in   December   1792,  though   not   altogether 
unanimoufly,  as  in  the  former  inftance.     This  prudent 
ftatefnian  faw  that  the  intereft  of  his  rifing  country  re- 
quired that  flie  (hoidd  remain  difengaged  from  the  dc- 
ftruftive  quarrels  of  the  European  nations.      The  relt.- 
lefs  fpirit  of  the  French,   however,  on   the  one  hand, 
and  the  eagerncfs  of  Great  Britain  to  force  an  univer- 
fal   combination  againft    them  on    the  other,    rendered 
the  prefervation  of  neutrality  no  eafy  taflt.      He  faw  a 
confederacy  of  all  Europe  formed  againll  France  ;  and 
he  could  fcarcely  avoid  fuppofing  that  it  mud  be  fuc- 
cefsful  againft    an   anarchy    ftained    with    crimes    and 
blood,  afl^ailed  by  choice  troops,  and  having  nothing  to 
oppofe  this   force    but   new  foldiers  and  inexperienced 
generals,  fupported  by  a  treaTury  furniflicd  only  with  a 
paper  currency,    which   muft    fpeedily  be   dilcredited. 
At  the  lame  time,  the  American  commerce  was  great- 
ly haraflcd  by  Great  Britain,  whofe  fliips,  with  a  view 
to  diftrefs  France,  feized  all  vcflels  going  thither  with 
provifions,  which  formed  the  chief  article  of  American 
export.      The  debates  which  occurred  in  the   houfe  of 
reprefentatives  in  congrefs  in  confequence  of  this  ftate 
of  affairs  were  extremely  violent ;  and  the  people  with- 
out doors  were  greatly  agitated  throughout  the  whole 
extent    of  the  United  States.     The  general  wifli  was, 
to  preferve  peace  and  neutrality  ;   but  the   complaints 
againft    Britain  were  very    loud,    efpccially    as  tiic  cx- 
tcnlivc   traders  who  were  moft  attached   to  the  Britifli 
interefts  were  the  chief  fufferers  by  the  interruption  of 
commerce.     The   antifederalifts   on   this  occafion  be- 
came ftill  more  attached  to  France,    the   contagion  of 
whofe  anarchy  among  a  virtuous  people  they  declared 
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they  did  not  fear.     If  fatiaf.ii'tion  could  nnl  be  obtain-   Ani<-rita. 
ed  from  Britain,  they  propofcd  a  fcqucftration  of  Bri-  *    ' 

tifti  property  in  America,  an  interruption  of  all  com- 
merce with  Britain;  and  they  imagined,  that  by  arm- 
ing American  privateers,  prohibiting  the  conveyance 
of  provilions  to  the  I'jritifli  illands,  and  fci/ing  on  Ca- 
nada, they  poircfled  more  certain  rticani  of  injuring 
Britain,  if  flie  was  rcfulved  upon  war,  than  any  flic  had 
with  which  to  make  reprifak  upon  the  ftates.  The  fc- 
deralifta,  on  the  other  hand,  were  eager  to  avoid  all 
connexion  with  France,  and  propofrd  the  mildcil  mca- 
fures  of  rcmonltrance  and  negotiation  with  regard  to 
England,  depreciating  the  idea  of  entering  into  a  con- 
telt  with  her  ;  and  the  prefident  appears  at  length  to 
have  adopted  the  refolution  of  going  fully  into  the 
mcafurcs  of  this  lad  purty.  He  difmin°ed  Thomas  Jcf» 
ferfon  from  the  ofHce  of  fecrctary  of  ftate,  he  being  of 
that  party  that  had  always  avowed  an  attachment  to 
pure  republicanifin,  and  that  was  at  prefeiil  moft  ho- 
llile  to  Great  Britain.  He  at  the  fame  time  rcfolved 
to  fend  Mr  Jay  to  England  for  the  purpofe  of  nego- 
tiating with  tile  Britifli  government.  This  laft  gentle- 
man being  known  to  be  decidedly  attached  to  the  fc- 
deralill  party,  indicated  to  the  jiubiic  in  very  clear 
terras  the  meafurcs  which  the  government  had  refolvtd 
to  adopt.  ^,0 

About  this  time  fome  internal  diforders  broke  out  in  Rebellion 
one  part  of  America  ;  and,  as  political  fadtions  render-''  Vafburg. 
every  event  fubfervient  to  their  mutual  hatred,  the  fe- 
deralifts  accufed   their    advcrfaries,    though   evidently 
without  reafon,  of  being  the  contrivers  and  authors  of 
the  difturbance,   the  hiftory  of  which  was    this  : — A- 
mong  the  different  objects  of  taxation  which  prefented 
themfelves  to  congrefs  during  the  feflion  of  i  790,  none 
had  appeared  more  proper  than  the  diftillerics  through- 
out the  United  States.      As  a  revenue  from  this  fourcc 
could    only  be   collected   by  an    cxcife,    this  form  was 
adopted  :    The  duty    was  light,    and    the   object   un- 
exceptionable.   But  at  all  times  this  form  of  colkfting  a 
revenue   has  beengunacceptable   to  the  people  in  gene- 
ral.    By  fixing  the  duty  not  on  the  raw  material,   but 
on  the   manufadlured   commodity,   the   capital  of  the 
trader  is  Icfs  deeply  involved,  and  the  price  is  common- 
ly   rendered    lefs  burdenforae   to   the   confumer  ;   but 
from  the  right  which,  under  this  form  of  taxation,  it  is 
neccfl'ary  to  confer  upon  the  revenue  ofEcers,  of  enter- 
ing into  private  buddings,  and  of  interfering  with  the 
operations  there  going  on,  it  has  always  been  fubmitted 
to  with  reluctance  at  its  fird  introdudlion.      This  tax, 
however,   was  peaceably  fubmitted  to  throughout  the 
whole  American  continent,    excepting   in  one  quarter, 
that  is  to  fav.jin  the  four  weftcrn  counties  of  Pennfyl- 
vania  beyond  the  Alleghany  mountains,  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the    three  great    rivers  Alleghany,   Yohogany, 
and  Monongahela,  whofe  confluence  at  Fort  Pitt  formi 
the  river  Ohio.      This  o'.ftrict   had  been    fettled    for  a 
confiderable  lime,  and  is  tolerably  popuiou<       The  in- 
habitants at  fird  refuftd  to  pay  the  tax,  but  they  were 
not  altogether  unanimous  in  this  refpecl  ;   and  govern- 
ment for  fome  time  avoided  to  prefs  the  matter  by  pro- 
fecutions,  in  the  hopes  that  by  degrees  the  authority  of 
law   would    be   cdabliflied   without   trouble   or   alarm. 
Petitions    in   the  mean    time  were  tranfmitted    to  con- 
grefs againft  the  'ax,  and  fome  modifications  of  it  had     • 
taken  place;  fo  that  the  gov«rnment  at  laft  endeavoui- 
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America,    ed  generally   to  put  it  in  force.     The  mardial  was  or- 
'  dercd  to  proceed  by  legal  procefs  agaiiill  all  rioters 

and  delinquent  diftillers  who  (hould  be  found  to  refill 
or  evade  the  tax  ;  but  no  fooner  was  he  underftood 
to  be  engaged  in  this  duty  than  the  vengeance  of  arm- 
ed men  was  aimed  at  his  perfon,  and  the  perfon  and 
property  of  the  infpeftor  of  the  revenue.  They  fired 
on  the  marfhal,  arrcfted  him,  and  detained  him  fome 
time  as  a  prifoner.  The  houfe  and  papers  of  the  in- 
fpeftor  of  the  revenue  were  burnt ;  and  both  thefe  offi- 
cers were  obliged  to  fly  to  Philadelphia,  lu  a  few 
days  thereafter,  in  the  month  of  Auguft  l79+>  a  gene- 
ral meeting  was  held  at  Pitlburg,  confiding  of  fix  or 
fevqn  thoufand  men  in  arms.  A  ftrong  remonftrance 
was  drawn  up,  to  be  prefented  to  congrefs.  Commit- 
tees were  appointed  to  correfpond  with  the  counties  of 
Wafhington,  Fayette,  and  Alleghany;  and  a  refolution 
was  entered  into,  againft  having  any  intercourfe  or 
dealings  with  any  man  who  fhould  accept  of  any  office 
for  the  colleflion  of  the  duty. 

The  American  government  on  this  emergency  afted 
with  much  prudence.  Commiffionert  were  defpatched 
to  confer  with  the  leaders  of  the  oppofition  in  the  dif- 
affefled  counties,  but  the  conference  was  unfortunately 
without  effcft.  A  committee  of  60  perfons  was  elect- 
ed to  confer  with  the  commiffioners,  but  of  thefc  only 
a  fmall  number  voted  in  favour  of  the  conciliatory  pro- 
pofition.  The  others  threatened,  that  if  the  tax  was  not 
repealed,  the  people  of  the  weftern  counties  would  fe- 
parate  from  the  American  union,  and  place  themfelves 
under  the  proteftion  of  Great  Britain.  The  conduft 
of  the  populace  was  ftill  more  outrageous.  They  fur- 
rounded  the  houfe  where  the  commiffioners  refided, 
broke  the  windows,  and  grofsly  infulted  them ;  fo  that 
they  were  under  the  neccffity  of  departing  without  ef- 
fedling  an  accommodation. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  repeal  the  tax,  or  to 
reduce  the  refraftory  counties  by  force.  The  former 
was  neither  judged  prudent  nor  fafe  ;  and  as  a  trifling 
force  might  have  been  isieffeftual^iand  therefore  ex- 
tremely pernicious,  by  encouraging  and  extending  the 
infurreftion,  the  militia  of  all  the  adjacent  ftates  were 
embodied,  and  different  detachments,  amounting  in  all 
to  15,000  men,  were  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Carlifle, 
the  principal  town  of  Cumberland  county.  Governor 
Mifflin,  formerly  genera!,  marched  thither  in  the  mid- 
dle of  September,  at  the  head  of  6000  volunteers,  who, 
for  the  honour  of  their  country,  engaged  on  this  occa- 
fion  to  fupport  the  laws  of  the  federal  government.  In 
the  beginning  of  Oftober,  the  prefident  joined  the  ar- 
my at  Carlifle,  of  which  Governor  Lee  of  Virginia 
was  commander  in  chief;  and  Governor  Mifflin  was 
fecond  in  command.  From  Carlifle  the  army  pro- 
ceeded immediately,  amounting  \\i  all  to  15,000  men 
in  two  divifions  ;  and  the  rcfult  was,  that  the  infur- 
gents,  after  a  variety  of  conhultations  by  reprelcntativc 
committees,  came  to  a  refolution  to  difband,  and  fub- 
mit  to  the  law  ;  and  their  leaders  difappcarcd.  On 
the  25th  of  October,  a  confidcrablc  meeting  was  held 
at  Pitfburg,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  weftern  counties, 
in  which  they  entered  into  a  folcmn  engagement  to 
fupport  order  and  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  repub- 
lic by  every  means  in  their  power.  A  fmall  force 
%vas,  however,  Rationed  in  the  counties  in  wkich  the 
difturbance  had  taken  place.     A  confiderablc  number 


of  the  infurgcnts  who  had  been  made  prifoncrs  were   Amfrica. 
tried,  andconvifted  of  high  treafon  ;  but  they  were  all  "'       ' 

afterwards  pardoned.  Thus  did  this  rebellion,  which 
at  one  time  exhibited  a  formidable  afpeft,  terminate 
without  bloodflied,  and  almoft  without  violence  or  da- 
mage to  the  public.  ^,1 

During  the  fame  fumnier,  a  part  of  the  weftern  ter- War  with 
ritory  of  the  United  States  was  ravaged  by  a  dcfperale '*"=  Indi- 
incurfion  of  the  Indians.     To  repel  this  attack.  Major*"'' 
General  Wayne  was  defpatched  with  a  moderate  force 
early  in  the  fummer,   and  about  the  middle  of  Auguft 
he   penetrated   to   the  Miami  river,  where  the   Bntifti 
had  lately  re-occupiid  a  fort  within  the  territory  which, 
according  to  the  treaty  of  1783,   undoubtedly  belong- 
ed to  the  American   ftatcs.     Along  with   the  Indians 
General  Wayne   found  a   number  of  Canadian  fettlers 
encamped  without  the  fort  ;  and  he  aflertcd  in  his  cor- 
refpondence,  that  Colonel  M'Hee,  the  Britifh  Indian 
agent,  was  the  principal  infligator  of  the  war  between 
the  favages  and  the  United  States.  The  favages,  with 
a  few  white  auxiliaries,  amounted  to  2000  men,   while 
General  Wayne  had  only  900  ;  but  he  refolvcd  not  to 
retreat,  and,  after  a  laft  overture  for  peace,  which  was 
rejected,  he  advanced  to  the  attack  on  the  20th  of  Au- 
guft.  His  advanced  guard  was  at  firil  thrown  into  dif- 
order  by  a  fevere  fire  from  the  Indians,  but  the  fecond 
line  was  immediately  brought  forward,  while  the  firll 
line  was  directed  to  roufe  the  Indians   from   their  co- 
verts by  the  bayonet  ;  and  the  cavalry  were  diredtcd 
to  turn  their  flank.     The   cflFcft  of  the  charge  of  the 
infantry,  however,  was,  that  the  favages  were  routed 
and  immediately  difperfed,  the  battle  terminating  un- 
der the  guns  of  the  Britifli  garrifon,  commanded  by 
Major   Campbell.      This  laft   gentleman  and  General 
Wayne  now  reciprocally  accufed  each  other  a£  guilty 
of  hoftility    in  time  of  peace.     The  one  complained, 
that  a  fort  was  occupied  within  the  American  territo- 
ry ;  and  the  other,  that  fo  near  an  approach  was  made 
to  a  garrifon   pofl^efl'ed  by  the  troops   of  his  Britannic 
majefty.   It  was  agreed,  however,  that  the  point  ftiould 
be  left  to  be  difcufl^ed  by  the  ambaft^adors  of  their  dif- 
ferent nations  ;  and  General  Wayne  retired.      Thefe 
occurrences   excited  ftrong  apprehenfions  in  the  Ame- 
rican government    that  the   Britifli  miniftry  ferioufly 
meditated  hoftilities  againft  the  United  States. 

Thefe  apprehenfions,  however,  were  foon  done  away  ;^y^  ^^j. 
by  the  treaty  which  Mr  Jay  concluded  with  Great  ty. 
Britain  in  the  end  of  tlie  year  1794-  By  this  treaty 
the  Britifli  government  agreed  to  indemnify  the  Ame- 
rican merchants  for  the  illegal  feizure  of  their  (hips  and 
property  that  had  taken  place  during  the  war  ;  the 
forts  within  the  American  territory  which  had  been 
occupied  by  the  Britifli,  and  which  had  never  been  eva- 
cuated, were  agreed  t-o  be  given  up,  and  the  boundary 
line  to  be  clearly  afcertained.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
American  government  confented,  that  French  proper- 
ty on  board  American  veflcls  might  be  lawfully  feized, 
and  that  no  privateers  belonging  to  a  nation  at  war 
with  either  party  (hould  be  allowed  to  bring  their 
prizes  into  the  ports  of  the  other,  unlefs  forced  by  ftrefs 
of  weather;  and  at  all  events,  that  they  fliould  not  be 
allowed  to  fell  their  prizes  there.  Various  articles  fa- 
vourable to  the  American  commerce  were  at  the  fame 
time  ftipulaled  in  the  treaty. 

When  this  treaty  was  laid  before  the  Icgiflaturc  of 
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Ain'f'Vii.  the  United  States,  it  occalioiicd  tlic  mod  violent  de- 
bates. The  fenate,  however,  approved  of  it,  which 
was  all  th.it  was  necfffitry,  ac(.ordiii)^  to  the  conflllii- 
tion,  to  render  it  binding.  The  houfe  of  repieftnta- 
tivts  at  fird  refufed  to  concur  in  tlu;  iirrtingeni-jnts  m;- 
ctlliry  for  carrying  it  into  elFeft,  though  they  at 
lad  agreed  to  depart  from  their  oppofition,  from  the 
dread  of  involving  tlicir  country  in  a  war  with 
Engl.ind,  and  from  tlie  gri.al  rcTp,.c1  which  the  coun- 
try :it  laige  entertained  for  the  judgment  of  tlie  pre- 
iident. 

In  th«  mean  time,  this  treaty,  along  with  other 
events,  had  nearly  involved  the  United  States  in  what 
was  undoubtedly  at  that  time  lefs  formidable  ;  a  war 
with  France.  The  French  had  repeatedly  made  re- 
monltrances  to  llic  American  government  againft  the 
conduit  of  the  Britilli,  in  feizlng  American  v-flk-K, 
even  in  their  own  rivers  and  biys,  when  they  found 
eiihcr  French  perfons  or  French  property,  without  a'ly 
rtlillance  being  made  on  the  part  of  the  American 
ftales.  When  the  above  treaty,  authorizing  fnch  fci- 
zures,  in  a  manner  fo  hoUile  to  tlie  interells  of  France, 
and  even  to  the  Ipirit  of  neutrality  which  it  w.is  the 
interell  of  the  American  government  to  obfcrve,  came 
to  be  publicly  known,  the  French  at  fiift  entertained 
hoprs  that  it  would  not  be  f^ndioned  by  the  American 
legilbture.  Their  indignation  was  greatly  roufed 
when  they  underftood  that  a  legalized  preference  was 
fliown  to  the  Englifh  intereft,  by  allowing  them  to 
feize  French  property  in  Ainerican  veflels  ;  while 
France  flood  engaged  by  treaty,  not  to  feize  Ameii- 
can  property  in  Englifli  veffels,  or  in  the  vefTcls  of  any- 
other  nation  with  which  France  might  happen  to  be 
at  war.  Still,  ho'.vever,  the  French  government  re- 
garded lefs  the  treaty  itfclf,  than  the  fpirit  from  which 
it  rofe,  of  a  greater  attachment  to  Great  Britain  than 
to  France.  Their  indignation  in  this  refpeft  was  in- 
creafed,  by  an  intercepted  letter  from  the  prefident  of 
the  United  States  addrcfled  to  Mr  Morris,  who  had 
lately  been  the  American  ambaflador  in  France,  and 
who  was  then  the  private  agent  of  the  American  go- 
vernment in  London.  This  letter,  dated  at  Philadel- 
phia, Dccemlier  2.  1795,  was  a  detailed  anfwcr  to 
various   letters  of   Mr    Morris.     The   prefident   com- 
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'J  his  lellet,    favtd   frcm  the  ivretk  of  the   Boflon    Amcil 
packet,  which  had  foundered  on  the  coaft  of  France, '  ■    v~ 
was  coiifidcrcd    as  dei  ifive  f\  idcnce  of  the  difpofitions 
of  the  Ameriran  government  towards  the  Fieiith   re- 
public.      I'lieir  ambaflador,   M.    Adif,    was  therefore 
dire(^led  to  make  ffrong  reprefentations  agaiijft  the  pri- 
vileges granted   to  Great   Britain,   of  (itizing    French 
property  in  American   vtnils.      '1  he  aiifiver  given   by 
the   Americ -in  goveiiimcnt,    (l.ited    it)  jultifKation  cf 
their  condud,  that  a   fpecial  treaty  marJc  vsith  France 
in  1778,  formally  cxprelRd,  tlat  ntutral  v  fTel-  fliould 
tieutralize  the  cargo;   wheieas  the  tn  aty   lately  con- 
cluded  between  the  United  States  and  Engkind,  con- 
tained no  fimilar  regulation.     The  American  govern- 
ment theretorc  alTerted,  that  it  afled   in  peifecp  con- 
formity to  both  treaties,  and  though  it  was  lawful  for 
the  Eiiglifli  to  feize  Fiench  property  on  board  Ameri- 
can  vclTels,    the   French,    without  a    breach  o(    their 
treaty  with  America,  could  not  be  permitted   to  make 
rcprifals  in  fimilar  circumftances  on  the  Ei.gliflj.     This 
mode  of  rcafoning,  which  was  undoubtedly  confiflent 
with  the  letter  of  the  treaties,  if  not  with  political  ho- 
ntrty,  did  not  fatisfy  the  French   dircdVory  ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, they  entered  into  a  formal   refolution  to  fu- 
fpend  the  execution  of  their  treaty  with  America,   and 
declared,  that  they  would    treat  all   neutral   v<fl\ls  in 
the  fame  marmer,  as  they  fliould  fuffer  the   Englidi  to 
treat  them.     The  only  cffcft  of  this  threatening,  was 
to  augment  the   maritime  power   of    Great    Biitain  ; 
merchants  belonging   to  neutral  flates  being   thereby- 
induced  on  all  occafions  to  entruft  their  goods  to  the 
Brilirti   flag,  as  the  only  power   capable  of  aflbrding 
them  full  protcclion.      Still,  however,  by  the  manage- 
ment of  the  American   ambaflador  Mr   Monroe,  who 
was  known  to  belong   to   the    antifederalift   party,  the 
French    directory   was   prefervcd    in   tolerable   temper 
with  the  Americans  ;  but  upon  his  being  recalled,  and 
Mr  Pinckney,   a  man  of  the  oppofite  fafHon,  appoint- 
ed his  fucceffor,  they  manifefted  their  indignation,  by 
refuCing  to  receive  him,  or  even  to  fuft'er  him  to  refide' 
as  a  private  citizen  at    Paris.      They  proceeded    to  no 
further  hoflility,  however,  in  expeftation  that  a  change 
favourable  to  their  interefts   might   occur  in    the   A- 
merican  government.      For  now  in  the  month    of  Oc- 


plained   highly  of  the   haughty  conduct  of  the   Eng-      tuber  1 796,  George  Walliington,  the   prefident,   pub 


li(h  adminiftration,  and  of  the  arbitrary  meafurts 
whirh  they  were  continuing  to  purfue  with  refpedl  to 
Ainerican  navigation.  He  requelled  iVir  Morris  to 
reprefent  to  the  minifter  not  only  the  injuftice,  but  the 
impolicy  of  this  conduft  ;  particularly  at  a  moment 
when  it  was  fo  much  tlie  intereft  of  England  to  conci- 


licly  announced  his  refolution  of  retiring  from  political 
affairs  on  account  of  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  re- 
fjuefted  his  friends  not  to  nominate  him  in  the  next 
eleftion  of  prefident. 

The  eleftion  of  a  new  prtfident  to  fuccced  a  man  of^*^"'  prcfi- 
fuch  diftinction  as  George  Walliington,  afforded  abun-^^"'' 
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Hate  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  daiit  aliment  for  the  animofity  r  f  the  political  parties 

to  the  acceptance  of  the  treaty.      He  detailed  the  ef-  in  America.      The  federalills  wiflicd  to  advance  to  the 

forts  he  had  made,   and  the  difliculties  he  had  encoun-  ofHce  of  prefident  Mr  Pinckney  of  South  Carolina,  a 

tered  to  overcome  the  wayward  difpofition  of  his  coun-  man    whole    perfonal   charafler   was    much    rcfpeifled 

trymen  towards  French  politics,  the  abettors  of  which  and  who  had  l.itely  been  ambaflador  in  England.      He 


were  the  chief  opponents  of  the  treaty  in  queftlon  ; 
which,  however,  he  faid,  had  the  approbation  and 
fanftion  of  the  greater  and  more  refpeclalile  part  of  the 
community.  His  only  objefl,  he  obferved,  was  peace, 
which  he  was  moll  nnxlons  to  preferve  ;  and  if  Ame- 
rica was  happy  enough  to  keep  lierfelf  out  of  European 
quarrels,    flie    might,   from  the   increafe  of  her  trade. 


had  alfo  been  engaged  in  fome  negotiations  with  Spain, 
in  which  his  conduft  gave  general  fatisfadlion.  His 
name  was  aflociated  by  the  federalills,  in  their  votes 
along  with  that  of  John  Adams,  the  vice-prefident. 
They  confidered  it  as  probable,  that  he  wotild  have 
the  fecond  greateft  number  of  votes  in  the  north, 
where  it  was  expefled   that  John  Adams   would   have 


vie  in   20   years   with  the  moll  formidable  powers  of     the  majority ;  and  it  was  hoped,  that  be  would  at  leaft 
Europe.  have  the  fecond  number  of  votes  in  the  fouthcm  Hates, 
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if  Mr  Jefferfon  fhould  have  the  majority.  Upon  the 
'whole,  hon-ever,  the  federalifts  generally  profefled  a 
with  that  Mr  Adams  fhould  be  prefident,  although  it 
is  f.ud,  that  the  views  of  their  leaders  were  privately 
direfted  to  procure  the  elevation  of  Mr  Pinckney. 

The  antifedcralifts,  on  the  contrary,  openly  and  una- 
nimoufly  lupported  Mr  Jefferfon.  He  was  well  known 
to  the  public  as  a  man  of  letters.  He  had  been  fe- 
cretary  of  ftate  and  ambaffidor  in  France,  and  was 
aftive  in  procuring  the  original  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. The  two  parties  ftrained  every  nerve  to 
fupport  their  refpeftive  candidates.  They  mutually  ac- 
cufed  each  other  of  tricks  to  invalidate  votes,  of  frauds 
in  the  returns,  and  of  all  the  other  unfair  proceedings 
fo  weU  underHood  in  the  parent  ftate  of  which  they  are 
colonifts.  The  leaders  of  the  federalifts  were  deceived 
in  their  expeftation  of  gaining  a  majority  for  Mr 
Pinckney.  John  Adams  had  only  one  vote  beyond 
an  abfolute  majority  of  the  whole  which  is  required 
by  the  conftitution,  and  was  decLired  prefident  ;  and 
Mr  Jefferfon  having  the  fecond  greateft  number  of 
votes,  or  three  votes  fewer  than  Mr  Adams,  was  de- 
clared vice-prefident. 

When  the  news  arrived  in  America  of  the  French 
diredtory's  refufal  to  receive  Mr  Pinckney  as  miniller 
from  the  United  States,  their  conduft  was  reprefentcd 
by  Mr  Adams  the  prefident,  in  a  fpeech  to  congrefs, 
as  a  high  and  aggravated  infult  to  the  dignity  of  the 
American  people.  The  federalift  party,  by  whom  he 
was  fupported,  had  a  majority  in  congrefs,  and  fome 
preparations  for  war  were  voted  ;  but  as  the  parties 
were  nearly  balanced,  the  opinions  of  the  oppofition 
very  frequently  prevailed,  and  the  million  of  three. 
ambafTadors  to  demand  an  explanation  from  the  French 
government  was  fcarccly  followed  by  any  preparations 
for  hoftility.  But  by  this  time  the  perfons  who  re- 
tained the  pofTefrion  of  the  fupreme  power  in  France, 
under  the  appellation  of  an  executive  direftory,  had 
difplayed  a  charafter  which  deeply  wounded  the  in- 
terefts  of  their  country  with  all  foreign  nations,  and 
ultimately  overturned  the  republican  conftitution  which 
had  been  attempted  to  be  eflablifhed.  Their  conduft 
v/as  infolcnt  and  corrupted,  while  at  the  fame  time 
they  were  unable  to  compenfate  thefe  defefts  by  the 
ability  of  their  management.  Their  negotiation  with 
the  American  arabaiiadars  terminated  in  an  obfcure 
and  unprincipled  intrigue,  in  which  it  appeared  that 
the  direftory  wifhed  to  levy  a  fum  of  money  upon 
America,  as  the  price  of  their  forbearance  ;  a  part  of 
which  fum  was  to  go  into  the  public  trealury,  and  a 
part  was  to  be  received  privately  by  the  individual 
members  of  the  direftory.  They  alfo,  from  a  ftiort- 
fighted  policy,  authorized  their  privateers  and  cruizers 
to  feize  all  neutral  veffels  in  which  any  article  of  Rritilh 
produce  or  manufafturc  fhould  he  found,'  to  whomfo- 
ever  it  belonged.  As  the  Britilh  manufactures  were 
in  great  demand  in  every  country,  this  was  equivalent 
to  a  declaration  of  hoftility  againft  all  nations,  while,  at 
the  fame  time,  the  abfolute  dominion  which  the  Britilh 
navy  had  at  this  period  acquired  over  the  ocean,  con- 
verted it  into  an  impotent  menace. 

In  confcquence  of  thefe  events,  the  American  con- 
grefs, towards  the  «nd  of  their  fcfTion  in  1798,  by  a 
fmall  majority,  enafted  a  law,  to  break  ofT  all  com- 
inercial  relation  with  France  or  its  dependencies,  and. 


to  forbid  the  entrance  of  French  vefl'els  into  the  Ame-   Amcrlcs, 
rican  ports  till  the  end  of  the  fittings  of  next  congrefs.  /        ' 

A  premium  was  alfo  offered  for  the  capture  of  French 
armed  fhips  by  American  veffels.  Still,  however, 
though  the  prefident,  Mr  Adams,  fupported  by  the 
leaders  of  the  federalift  party,  continued  to  urge  the 
necelTity  of  a  war  with  France,  yet,  as  the  majority  of 
the  people  appeared  decidedly  averfe  to  this  mealure, 
he  had  the  good  fetife  to  depart  from  his  own  fenti- 
ments,  and  to  attempt  a  new  negotiation.  As  the 
French  diredlory,  by  their  mifconduff,  fpeedily  brought 
their  country  to  the  greateft  embarraffments,  by  once 
more  arming  all  Europe  againft  France,  that  nation 
found  it  necefTary,  for  the  fake  of  its  fafety,  to  relinquifh 
thofe  hopes  of  freedom  for  which  it  had  made  fo  many 
facrilices,  and  to  fubmit  the  whole  power  of  the  ftate 
to  Bonaparte,  who  had  been  the  moft  fuccefsful  com- 
mander of  its  armies.  He  repaired  the  errors  in  the 
direftory  by  more  moderate  and  better  management, 
and  lettled  all  differences  with  the  American  ftates,  ,j. 

During  thefe  political  tranfaftions,  the  two  greatefl  Yelloxv 
cities  of  thefe  ftates,  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  had^ver. 
fuffered  very  feverely  by  a  peftilential  diforder  called 
the  yellow  fever.  It  is  underftood  to  have  been 
brought  origmally  by  veffels  employed  in  the  flave- 
trade  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  Africa  to  the  Weft  India 
iflands.  After  producing  the  moft  dreadful  mortality 
in  that  quaiter,  it  was  conveyed  to  the  two  great  cities 
in  America  already  mentioned,  in  confequence  of  their 
frequent  intercourfe  with  the  iflands.  From  them  it 
at  times  extended  itfclf  to  the  other  maritime  towns. 
Having  once  begun,  it  returned  during  different  feafons 
towards  the  end  of  fummer,  and  many  thoufand  per- 
fons periflied  by  it,  befides  thofe  whofe  health  was  per- 
manently injured.  More  than  half  the  inhabitants  fled 
from  the  cities  ;  but  thofe  infeifled  fortunately  either 
did  not  infeft  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  whofe 
houfes  they  went,  or  the  infeflion  produced  a  lefs  dan- 
gerous form  of  difeafe.  The  rents  of  houfes  funk  about 
one  halt  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  their  ra- 
pid increale  was  confiderably  retarded.  In  confe- 
quence, however,  of  the  adoption  of  thofe  meafures  of 
precaution  which  have  been  fo  long  praflifed  in  Europe, 
but  which  have  been  neglefted  in  America,  the  dan- 
ger of  a  return  of  the  fame  calamity  feems  to  be  fome- 
what  diminifhed,  though  from  the  lateft  accounts  it  is 
by  no  means  done  away.  ,5 

It  has  been    already  mentioned,    that  a  refolution  Wadiing- 
was  very  early  adopted  in  America  of  endeavouring  to 'on.  or  the 
eftablidi  a  federal  city,   as  it  is  called,  as  the  capital  of '^'^'^'^■■"' *■"'' 
the  United  States,   which  fliould  be  the  (eat  of  govern- 
ment iiidepitident  of  every  particular  ftate,  and  having 
its  fovercignty  veiled  in  the  whole  union  ;   and  we  have 
ftated   the   circumftances  which  led  to  its  tftablilhment 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potowmack.     Congrefs  according- 
ly commenced  its  fittings  at  Waftiington   at  the  end  of 
the  year  1 800.      For  leveral  years  preceding  that  pe- 
riod the  commifTioners  of  congrefs  had  been  employed 
in  rnaking  out  a  plan  of  the  city,  and  in  erecting  pu- 
blic buildings  for  the   accommodation   of  the  govern, 
nient.     As  the  defirc  of  wealth  is  a  prevailing  paflion 
in  America,  and  as  the  people  there   rcadilv  engage  in       | 
cxtenfive  fpeculations  upon  every   fubjef),   the   federal 
city  of  Waftiington  was  for  fome  time  made  the  ohjeft 
of  an  endlefs  variety  of  purchafes  and  falcs  of  lots  of 
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America,  buikling  ground.  The  public  papers  both  in  Europe 
""""V"' and  America  were  filled  with  exaggerated  praifc  of 
the  new  city,  and  with  fiftitious  accounts  of  the  rapidi- 
ty of  its  progrcfs  towards  completion.  After  various 
perfons  had  iuffered  confiderably  by  unfuccefslul  (pe- 
culations, it  was  difcovercd  that  it  was  an  caficr  mat- 
ter to  exhibit  upon  paper  a  magnificent  and  beautiful 
city,  fitted  fiom  its  extent  to  be  the  capital  of  the 
world,  than  to  rear  its  buildings  and  to  fill  them  with 
inhabitants.  The  perfons  who  had  obtained  property 
in  the  intended  capital  of  the  United  States,  became 
at  lall  convinced,  therefore,  that  the  immenfe  extent  of 
ground  marked  out  in  the  plan  would  not  be  lo  fpeedi- 
ly  covered  with  houles  as  the  fanguinc  fpirit  of  the 
Americans  had  originally  led  them  to  expeft.  The 
proprietors  of  different  lots  therefore  became  rivals. 
InQead  of  boafting  of  the  excellencies  of  the  federal 
city  in  general,  every  fpeculator  began  to  boall  ot  the 
advantages  of  that  fide  of  the  city  where  his  own  pro- 
perty lay,  and  to  depreciate  every  other  quarter. 
Hence  the  buildings  have  been  begun  in  fituations  very 
remote  from  each  other,  fo  as  rather  to  form  a  fet  of 
fcattered  hamlets  than  a  fingle  town. 

The  federal  city  is  fituated  in  a  kind  of  triangular 
peninfula,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  rivers  called 
Potowmnci  and  Eajl  Branch.  The  plan  includes 
4l24acres5  of  thefe  712  are  allotted  to  16  ftreets, 
feverally  bearing  the  names  of  the  16  fiates,  and  to 
other  ftreets  of  lefs  magnitude,  with  fquares  and  public 
gardens.  The  3412  acres  which  remain,  being  the 
property  of  the  union,  and  of  the  original  proprietors 
of  the  foil,  contain  23,000  lots  of  houfes,  exclufive  of 
3000  feet  of  lots  fet  afide  for  quays.  The  capitol, 
where  congrefs  aflembles,  is  at  the  diftance  of  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  prefident's  houfe,  and  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  at  leafl  from  thofe  parts  of  the 
rivers  that  are  mod  convenient  for  commerce.  It  is 
alfo  to  be  obf.'rved  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
fpot  chofen  for  the  federal  city,  there  previoufly  exifl- 
ed  a  village  called  Georgetown  upon  the  Pototvmach. 
From  thefe  clrcumftances,  various  quarters  of  the  new 
city  were  regarded  as  more  or  lefs  likely  to  become 
Ipeedily  populous  ;  and,  according  to  the  different  no- 
tions entertained  by  individuals,  have  become  more  or 
lefs  favourite  points  for  building  upon.  The  inhabitants 
of  Georgetown,  who  had  purchafed  many  lots  of  the 
intended  city  in  the  quarter  neareft  themfelvcs,  repre- 
fented  their  own  port,  and  the  commerce  already  be- 
longing to  it,  as  a  favourable  opening  to  the  commerce 
of  the  city  of  V/afl^ington,  which  would  therefore 
naturally  fix  itfelf  in  that  quarter.  The  proprietors  of 
lots  near  the  point  of  the  peninfula  contended,  that 
their  iituation  on  the  banks  of  both  rivers,  being  at  an 
equal  diftance  between  the  capitol  and  the  prefident's 
hOufc,  and  being  moll  airy,  healthy,  and  beautiful, 
would  foon  be  preferred  to  all  othrrs.  The  proprietors 
on  the  Eaft  Branch  decried  the  port  of  Georgetown, 
and  the  whole  banks  of  the  Potowmack,  as  not  fccure 
in  winter  from  flioals  of  ice.  They  reprefented  the 
point  placed  between  two  rivers  as  incapable  of  enjoy- 
ing completely  the  advantages  of  either  :  at  the  fame 
time  they  boafted  of  the  great  depth  and  fafety  of  their 
own  port,  and  of  their  vicinity  to  the  capitol,  where 
all  the  members  of  congrefs  muft  alTcmbk  once  every 
day,  and  from  which  their  dillance  is  not  more  than 


three  quarters  of  a  mile. 


Atnidrt  thefe  contending 


/■peculations,    however,    though    the    ftdeial    city    of  Anaen 
Wadiington  is  underflood  lo  be  advancing   v.jlli  confi.  """ 

dcrabic  lapidity,  it  is  neverthtltfs  ftill  in  its  infancy, 
and  for  many  years  the  greatcll  part  of  it  mull  remain 
fubjtcf  to  the  plough  or  the  hoc.  In  profpcrity  mufl 
de])end  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  liability  of  the  fe- 
deral government,  and  the  perfevtrance  which  fliall  be 
manifelltd  by  congrefs  in  continuing  its  fittings  there 
amitirt  the  inconveniences  arifing  fron)  defeflivc  ac- 
commodation. Thefe  laft  will  no  doubt  fpccdily  di 
minilh,  and  the  government  has  gitat  inducements  to 
pcrfcvcre  in  fettling  itfelf  upon  a  (pot  without  the  limits 
of  every  particular  (late  ;  and  the  police  of  which  ij 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  congref>,  a  circumltancc 
which  greatly  tends  to  fccure  t^he  tranquillity  of  the 
deliberations  of  that  body.  Neither  does  there  fecm  to 
exift  any  rcafon  for  doubting  the  permanency  of  the 
federal  government.  The  ftvcral  Hates  arc  fo  clofely 
connefled  with  each  other  by  fituation,  and  commercial 
and  focial  intercourle,  that  it  is  iropofiible  for  them  to 
enjoy  any  tolerable  degree  of  tranquillity  or  order 
without  fubmiiting  to  a  common  head.  Ifthty  (hall 
become  incapable  ot  governing  themfelves  as  a  re- 
public, the  evils  of  anarchy  will  no  doubt  fpecdily 
compel  them  to  fubmit  to  a  mailer,  but  their  natural 
cormexion  will  prefcrve  them  as  a  fingle  nation  ;  and 
when  a  capital  is  once  tftabli(l\ed,  with  public  buildings 
for  the  accommodation  of  all  the  branches  of  national 
government,  it  is  never  eafily  altered. 

In  the  mean  time  it  appears  that  the  moft  ftriflly  re-  Prc^nt 
publican  or  democratic  intereft  in  America  is  gradual-  ftite  of 
ly  acquiring  an  afcendancy.  At  the  eleiflion  of  pre- P^'ties. 
fident  of  the  United  States  in  1800,  the  antifederalifts, 
or,  as  they  are  fometimes  called  by  their  antagoni(*s, 
the  jacobin  party,  were  fuccefsful,  though  alter  an 
eager  ftruggle,  in  raifing  their  favourite  candidate,  Mr 
JcfFerfon,  to  that  fupreme  office.  The  two  faflions 
are  underflood  to  be  greatly  irritated  againfl  each 
other  ;  but  this  circumftance  does  not  appear  at  all  to 
difturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  ftate,  or  the  power  of 
the  laws.  Indeed  it  is  probable  that  the  fuccefs  of  ihe 
moft  violent  party  may  be  the  firft  ftep  towards  its 
acquiring  a  moderate  charafter,  as  the  experience 
of  mankind  in  other  countries  fufiiciently  demon- 
flrates,  that  one  of  the  fureft  means  of  infpiring  po- 
pular leaders  with  a  re('pc£l  for  conftituted  authorities 
often  confifts  in  admitting  them  to  a  participation  of 
power. 

As  the  United  States  of  America,  though  they  have 
received  emigrants  from  all  countries,  were  originally 
a  Britlfh  colony,  and  upon  the  whble  peopled  from  the 
Brit!lh  idands,  every  circumilance  in  their  fituation  and 
hiftory  muft  always  be  highly  intercfting  to  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  this  country.  We  are  connefled  with  thctn 
by  the  ties  of  confanguinity,  as  well  as  by  the  poirtfTion 
of  a  common  language,  laws,  and  religion.  It  is 
only  in  Great  Britain,  of  all  the  countries  on  earth, 
that  a  native  of  the  United  States  can  find  himfelf  as 
it  were  at  home,  or  among  a  kindred  people,  poiTelTing 
the  fame  manners,  inftrufted  by  the  fame  bocks,  and 
confequently  poficfTing  the  fame  general  features  of 
charafter  and  thought.  On  the  other  hand,  it  mul^  al- 
ways be  to  the  Britifh  nation  a  fubjefl  of  f.iir  and  juf- 
tifiable  pride,  to  redeft,  that  whatever  may  hereafter  l)e 
the  deftiny  of  Europe,  amidft  its  wars,  debts,  t  xes.  and 
ufurpations,  Biitain  has  eftablifhed  in  a  lecure  and  un- 
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available  pofition,  a  body  of  people  of  its  ou-n  race  and 
charafter,  who  may  hereafter  be  the  guardians  and 
prefervers  of  civilization  and  of  letters  to  mankind. — 
Temporary  hollilities  did  indeed  e.>;ill  between  the  two 
countries  ;  and  our  neighbours  the  French  were  abun- 
dantly indulhious  in  endeavouring  to  ripen  the  feeds  of 
difcord,  and  to  convert  them  into  a  fource  of  perma- 
nent animofity  ;  but  their  attempts  have  been  ultimate- 
ly uiifuccefsful,  being  founded  upon  cafual  and  paf- 
fing  circumftances,  which  could  not  long  pre%'ail  againft 
fo  many  bonds  ot  union  that  are  founded  upon  the  moft 
lafting  lentiments  and  qualities  of  the  human  mind. 
It  had  been  better,  no  doubt,  both  for  Britain  and  for 
the  colonies,  that  the  war  had  been  avoided.  In  the 
natural  courfe  of  things,  American  independence  muil 
have  taken  place.  Had  the  colonies  waited  another 
century,  till  they  fliould  poffefs  five  times  the  popula- 
tion of  the  parent  ftate,  one  of  two  things  muft  have 
occurred  ;  either  the  Britifli  monarch  would  have  de- 
ferted  his  little  iflands,  to  refide  amidft  the  great  mafs 
of  his  people  beyond  the  Atlantic,  as  his  anceftor  James 
VI.  deferted  Edinburgh  to  go  to  live  at  London  ;  or 
the  feparatio.i  would  have  coll  America  only  a  trifling 
eifort,  and  would  have  faved  her  all  the  calamities  of 
the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  the  ditlicukies  which 
followed  it.  But  young  nations,  like  young  men,  are 
frequently  in  too  great  a  hafte  to  aft  a  part  upon  the 
great  theatre  of  the  world,  and  for  a  while,  as  happen- 
ed to  the  United  States,  they  'ometimes  fuffer  by  their 
ralhnefs.  This  rafhnefs,  or,  as  it  may  perhaps  be  called, 
this  generous  ardour,  0:1  the  part  of  America,  at  the  re- 
luftance  on  the  part  of  Britain  to  relinquilh  fo  Hourifh- 
ing  a  branch  of  her  empire,  will  be  regarded  by  future 
generations  of  Britons,  and  of  Americans,  as  fenti- 
raents  which  naturally  refulted  from  the  fituation  of 
the  parties,  and  as  no  caufe  of  continued  diflike. 
Though  two  nations,  they  muft  for  ever  be  one  peo- 
ple ;  and,  as  the  hulhandmen  of  America  muft  for  ages 
be  the  employers  of  the  muiufafturers  of  Britain,  it  is 
probable  that  the  intercourfe  and  amity  of  the  coun- 
tries, founded  upon  ties  both  of  intereft  and  inclination, 
will  long  continue  to  exift  and  to  increafc.  We 
think  it  here  neceiVary,  therefore,  as  far  as  our  infor- 
mati  m  extends,  to  give  a  general  account  of  the  pre- 
fent  fituation  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  in  1783,  the  limits 
of  the  United  States  are  thus  defined  :  "  And  that  all 
dilputes  which  might  arife  in  future  on  the  fubjcft  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  faid  United  States  mny  be  pre- 
vented, it  is  hereby  agreed  and  declared,  that  the  fol- 
lowing are  and  (hall  be  their  boundaries,  viz.  from  the 
north-weft  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  viz.  that  angle  which 
is  formed  by  a  line  druwn  due  north  from  the  fource  of 
St  Croix  river  to  tlie  Highlands,  along  the  faid  High- 
lands, which  divide  thofe  rivers  that  emptv  theml'elves 
into  the  river  St  Lawrence,  fiom  thofe  which  fall 
into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  t&  the  north-weftenimoft  head 
of  Connefticat  river;  thence  down  along  the  middle 
of  that  river  to  the  45th  degree  of  north  latitude  •, 
from  thence  by  a  line  due-weft  on  faid  latitude  until 
it  ft.  ikes  the  river  Iroquois  or  Cataraquy  ;  thence  along 
the  middle  of  faid  river  into  Lake  Ontario,  through  the 
middle  of  faid  lake,  until  it  ftrikcs  the  coninniriication 
by  water  bttueen  that  lake  and  Lake  Erie  ;  thence 
along  the  middle  of  faid  communication  into  Lake  Eric, 
through  the  middle  of  faid  lake,  until  it  arrives  at  the 


water  communication  between  that  lake  and  Lake  Hu-    America, 
ron  ;  thence  through  the  middle  of  faid  lake  to  the  wa-  ' 

ter  communication  between  that  hike  and  Lake  Supe- 
rior ;  thence  through  Lake  Superior,  northward  of  the 
iftes  Royal  and  Philipeaux  to  the  Long  Lake  ;  thence 
through  the  middle  of  the  faid  Long  Lske,  and  the  wa- 
tercommunication  between  it  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
to  the  laid  Lake  of  the  Woods;  thence  through  the  faid 
lake  to  the  moft  north-vveftern  point  thereof,  and  from 
thence  on  a  due  weft  courfe  to  the  river  MiflifTippi  ; 
thence  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  along  the  middle  of  faid 
river  Miffiftippi,  until  it  ftiall  interlecl  the  northernmolt 
part  of  the  31ft  degree  of  north  latitude.  South,  by 
a  line  to  be  drawn  due  eaft  from  the  determination  of 
the  line  laft  mentioned,  in  the  latitude  of  31  degrees 
north  of  the  equator,  to  the  middle  of  the  river  A- 
palachicola  or  Catahouche  ;  thence  along  the  middle 
thereof  to  its  junftion  with  the  Flint  river;  thence 
ftraight  to  the  head  of  St  Mary's  river,  and  thence 
down  along  the  middle  of  St  Mary's  river  to  the  At- 
lantic ocean.  Eaft,  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  along  the 
middle  of  the  river  St  Croix,  from  its  mouth  in  the  bay 
of  Fundy  to  its  fource  ;  and  from  its  fource  direftly 
north  to  the  aforefaid  Highlands,  which  divide  the  ri- 
vers that  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  from  thofe  which 
fall  into  the  river  St  Lawrence,  comprehending  all 
iflands  ivithin  twenty  leagues  of  any  part  of  the  (liores 
of  the  United  States,  and  lying  between  lines  to  be 
drawn  due  eaft  from  the  points  where  the  aforefaid 
boundaries  between  Nova  Scotia  on  the  one  part  and 
Eaft  Florida  on  the  other,  (hall  relpeftivcly  touch  the 
bay  of  Fundy,  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  excepting  fuch 
iflands  as  now  are,  or  heretofore  have  been,  within  the 
limits  of  the  faid  province  of  Nova  Scotia." 

In  this  defcription  there   are  (bme   trifling  inaccura- ,-   ''''■ 
',       .  ,  ''.         ,  Errors  in 

cies  ;  in  particular  It  now  appears,   tnat    a    line  drawn  ti^^  d^fi^rin- 

due  weft  would  not  touch  the  river  Ajiflilfippi,  buttion. 
would  pafs  to  the  northward  of  its  fource.  Neither  was 
it  well  underftood,  by  the  negotiators,  w-hat  river  was 
meant  under  the  name  of  St  Croix.  Thefe  points,  how- 
ever, were  adjuftcd  in  the  treaty  between  Gieat  Bri- 
tain and  the  United  States,  which  ivas  entered  into  ii\ 
1795,  and  commiflioners  were  appointed  to  point  out 
the  river  which  ftiould  be  confidered  as  the  boundary, 
and  to  fix  upon  a  line  of  junftion  betw'een  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods  and  the  river  MilTiflippi.  The  refult  of  the 
whole  is,  that  the  territory  of  the  United  States  of 
America  may  be  confidered  as  a  vaft  triangle,  of  which 
the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  eaft  forms  the  bafe.  Tlie 
fouthern  fide  is  formed  by  the  river  MiflilTippi,  and  the 
northern  by  a  very  irregular  line  wholly  t;;rmed  by  a 
long  chain  of  lakes  and  rivers,  excepting  at  its  eartern 
part,  which  confifts  of  a  piece  of  territory  called  New 
Brunfwick,  referved  by  Great  Britain  near  the  fea 
coaft.  In  this  way,  excepting  on  the  corners  touching 
New  Brunfwick  belonging  to  Britain  on  the  north-eaft, 
and  Florida  belonging  to  Spain  on  the  foulh-ealt,  the 
United  States  are  almpft  entirely  furrounded  by  water. 
Par  i!lel  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  from  Georgia  on  the 
fouth  to  the  moft  northern  ftates,  runs  a  traft  of  moun- 
tainous country,  which  receives  the  general  appellation 
of  the  Alleghany  motintiiiiis.  The  principal  chain  of 
thcfe  mountains  is  eroded  by  no  river.  On  the  eaft- 
ern  fide  of  it  a  vaft  variety  of  ftreams  of  the  greatc.l 
magnitude  are  formed,  which  dcfcend  into  tlie  Atlantic 
ocean.     Beyond  this  chain  of  mountains,  and  parallel 
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to  it,  at  a  corifidcrabk-  dillancc,  is  llic  ^rcal  river  Ohio. 
'  All  tlie  rivers  that  take  their  origin  among  the  Al- 
leghany mountains,  beyond  the  principal  ridge,  llow 
welhvard  into  the  Ohio.  'I'liis  laft  liver,  after  palTing 
along  tiie  wcllcrn  fide  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  falls 
into  the  MifTillippI,  which  palTcS  round  the  (oulhern  ex- 
tremity of  thefe  mountains  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  at 
the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  territory  of  the  United 
States  weR  of  the  Ohio  may  alfo  be  oonfidcrcd  a>  form- 
ing a  triangle,  of  which  the  river  Ohio,  on  the  eaft, 
forms  the  bafe  ;  while  the  tvvo  fides  are  formed  by  the 
chain  of  hikes  already  mentioned,  and  by  the  river 
Millillippi.  This  wellern  country,  which  is  of  immenfe 
extent,  is  IliU  in  a  great  mealure  |)nfltlTc(l  Ijy  the  In- 
dians. The  whole  territory  of  the  United  States  con- 
tains, by  computation,  a  million  of  fi]uare  miles,  in 
which  are  -  640,000,000  of  acres, 

Djdufl  for  water,  51,000,000 
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The  territory  to  the  weltward  of  the  river  Ohio 
amounts  to  about  220,000,000  of  acies,  after  deducing 
upwards  of  40,000,000  for  water.  The  whole  of  this 
immenh;  extent  of  unappropriated  territory  belongs  to 
congrefs,  as  the  head  of  the  union,  and  is  fct  apart  for 
the  payment  of  the  public  debts  of  the  confederation. 
It  is  meant,  when  peopled,  to  be  divided  into  new  flates 
to  form  a  part  of  the  union. 

No  part  of  the  world  has  fo  many  navigable  waters 
adjoining  to  its  territory,  or  pafilng  through  it,  as  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  Atlantic  ocean,  which 
forms  their  eaftern  boundary  is  indented  with  numerous 
bays,  fome  of  which  are  of  very  confiderable  extent, 
and  advance  to  a  confiderable  diilance  into  the  coun- 
try. On  the  northern  or  north-eallerly  part  of  the 
ftates  is  the  bay  of  Fundy,  between  Nova  Scotia  and 
N^;w  England,  chiefly  remarkable  forits  tides,  which  rife 
to  the  height  of  50  or  60  feet,  and  tiow  fo  rapidly  as  to 
overt.ike  animals  that  feed  upon  the  fliore.  Next  to  it, 
on  the  fouthvvard,  are  the  bays  called  Penohfcot  and 
Cafco,  extending  along  the  coaft  of  the  province  of 
IVT.iine,  which  is  the  mod  northern  territory  of  the 
United  States.  Maffachufets  bay  follo'vs  thefe,  which 
wallies  the  town  of  Boflon,  and  is  comprehended  be- 
tvveen  Cape  Ann  on  the  north,  and  Cape  Cod  on  the 
louth.  Various  fmall  bays  luccecd  to  thefe,  to  the  foulh- 
ward,  after  which  is  Long  Ill,'.nd  found.  This  is  a 
kind  of  inland  fea,  from  three  to  25  miles  broad,  and 
about  140  miles  long,  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  iHand,  and  dividing  it  from  Connei?licut.  It  com- 
municates with  the  ocean  at  both  ends  of  Long  Illand, 
and  affords  a  verv  fafe  inland  navigation.  Near  the 
well  end  of  this  found,  about  eight  miles  eaflward  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  is  the  ilrait  called  Hill  Gale. 
It  Is  remarkable  for  its  whirlpool*,  which  make  a  tre- 
mendous roaring  at  certain  times  of  the  tide.  They 
are  occafioned  by  the  narrownefs  and  crookcdnefs  of 
the  pafs,  and  by  a  bed  of  rocks  that  extends  quite  acrofs 
It  ;  but,  a  fliilful  pilot  can  with  fafety  conduft  a  (liip 
of  any  burden  through  this  ftrait,  with  the  tide,  or  at 
Hill  water,  with  a  fair  wind.  Still  proceeding  to  the 
fouth,  is  Delaware  bay,  60  miles  in  length,  which  is 
fo  wide  in  fome  of  its  parts  that  a  ftiip  in  the  middle 
cannot  be  feen  from  the  land.     But  of  all  the  Ameri- 
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can  bays,  the  CIuTapeak  is  the  largcfl.  Its  entrance  AmT-a. 
is  between  Cape  Chailc-i,  and  Cape  Hi-nry  in  Virginia,  — ~/~— ' 
12  miles  wide,  and  it  extends  270  miles  to  the  north- 
ward, dividing  Virginia  from  Maryland.  It  is  from 
feven  to  18  miles  broad,  and  generally  as  much  as  nine 
fathoms  deep,  affording  mjiiy  commodious  harbour) 
and  a  fafe  and  eafy  navigation.  It  receives  the  waters 
of  theSuliiuthannah,l'otowmack,  Rappahannock, Yoik, 
and  James'  Rivers,  « liich  arc  all  large  and  navigable. 
To  the  fouth  of  tlic  Chefapeak,  on  the  coaft  of  North 
Carolina,  are  the  three  bays  or  founds  called  /lll/cwaric, 
Pamlico,  and  Core.  Of  thefe  Pamlico  found,  which 
lies  between  the  other  two,  is  the  greatcft.  It  is  a  kind 
of  lake,  or  inland  fea,  from  10  to  20  miles  broad,  ar.d 
nearly  )00  miles  in  length.  It  is  fcparated  from  the 
fea  in  its  whole  length  by  a  beach  of  fand,  hardly  a 
mile  wide,  and  generally  covered  with  fmall  trees  and 
bufhes.  Through  this  bank  are  fL-vcral  fmall  inlets 
by  which  boats  may  pafs.  But  Ocrecok  inlet  is  the 
only  one  that  will  admit  vcfllls  of  burden  into  the 
moll  important  diflrifts  of  Edenton  and  Newbern.  This 
inlet  is  in  lat.  35"  10',  and  opens  into  Pamlico  found, 
between  Ocrecok  ifiand,  and  Core  bank  ;  the  land  on 
the  north  is  called  Ocrecok,  and  on  the  fouth  Porlf- 
vioiilh.  A  bar  of  fand  hiving  14  feet  water  at  low- 
tide  croflfes  this  inlet  ;  and  fix  miles  within  this  bar  the 
channel  is  croffed  by  a  flioal  called  the  Swajh,  having 
only  eight  or  nine  feet  water  at  full  tide.  Few  ma- 
riners, though  acquainted  with  the  inlets,  choofe  to 
bring  in  their  own  vclTels,  as  the  bar  often  (liifts  du- 
ring their  abfence.on  a  voyage.  To  the  north  of 
Pamlico  found,  and  communicating  with  it,  Albemarle 
found  extends  60  miles  in  length,  and  is  from  eight  to 
12  in  breadth.  Core  found,  which  lies  to  the  fouth  of 
Pamlico,  likcwife  communicates  with  it.  Thefe  founds 
are  fo  large,  when  compared  with  tleir  inlets  from  tlic 
fea,  that  no  tide  can  be  perceived  in  any  of  the  rivers 
which  empty  into  them,  nor  is  the  w;\ter  fait  even  in 
the  mouths  of  thefe  rivers.  A  trafl  of  low  mardiy  terri- 
tory between  Pamlico  and  Albemarle  founds  is  called 
Difmal  Sivamp.  The  fame  name,  however,  is  alfo  given 
to  another  trafl  at  fome  diftance  to  the  northward  of  Al- 
bemarle found.  A  part  of  this  lad  traft  is  in  North  Ca- 
rolina, and  th^,  reft  within  the  boundaries  of  Virginia. 
As  already  ftated,  the  northern  or  north-weftern 
boundary  of  the  United  States,  confifts  almoft  entirely 
of  a  chain  of  l.kes  dividing  the  country  from  Canada. 
Thefe  lakes  confift  of  by  far  the  largeft  collections  of 
frefti  water  *'iat  are  to  be  found  in  the  world.  The 
uppermoft  or  moft  wefterly  is  called  the  Lake  of  ibe 
Woods,  from  the  great  forefts  upon  its  banks.  Its 
length  from  eaft  to  weft  is  about  70  miles,  and  in  fome 
places  it  is  40  miles  wide.  To  the  eaftwari!  of  it  is 
Rainy  or  Long  Lake,  which  is  nearly  lOO  miles  long, 
but  never  more  than  20  miles  wide.  To  the  eaflward 
of  this  is  Iflke  Superior,  juftly  termed  the  Cafpian  of 
America.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  largeft  bafon  of  frefti 
water  in  the  world,  being  15CO  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence. The  water  is  pure  and  tranfparent,  and  ap- 
pears generally  to  reft'^upon  a  bed  of  huge  rocks.  A 
great  part  of  its  coaft  is  likewife  rocky  and  irregular. 
It  contains  many  iflands,  tivo  of  which  are  verv  confi- 
derable. The  one,  called  Ijle  Royal,  is  about  lOO  miles 
long,  and  in  many  places  40  miles  broad.  The  li.ke 
abounds  with  fifti,  particularly  trout  and  fturgeon.     It 
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America.  Js  affedled  by  ftorms  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ocean. 
~"~v  Its  waves  run  as   high,  and  the  navigation  is  equally 

dangerous.  It  difcharges  its  waters  from  the  louth- 
eaft  corner,  by  a  ftrait  called  Si  Marie,  of  about  40 
miles  long,  into  Lake  Huron;  but  this  ftrait  is  not  navi- 
gable, on  account  of  its  having  at  one  part  what  the 
Americans  call  a  rapid,  that  is,  a  quick  delcent  of  the 
%vaters  among  rugged  rocks.  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  above  one-tenth  of  the  waters  which  are 
conveyed  by  about  40  rivers  into  Lake  Superior,  pafs 
out  of  it  by  the  ftrait  of  St  IMarie,  which  neverthelefs 
is  its  only  vifible  outlet.  Confiderable  quantities  of 
copper  ore  are  found  in  beds  upon  many  fmall  illands 
in  Lake  Superior,  but  it  has  not  hitherto  become  an 
objeft  of  commerce. 

Lake  Huron  is  next  in  magnitude  to  Lake  Superior, 
being  about  I  COO  miles  in  circumference.  On  the 
north  fide  of  it  is  an  ifland  100  miles  in  length,  and 
no  more  than  eight  miles  broad.  This  ifland  is  confi- 
dered  as  facred  by  the  Indians.  On  its  fouth-weft  fide 
Lake  Huron  fends  out  a  bay,  called  Saganum  Bay, 
into  the  country,  of  about  80  miles  in  length  and 
about  18  in  breadth.  At  its  north-weft  coiner,  this 
lake  communicates  with  Lake  Michigan  by  the  rtraits 
of  Michillimakinac. 

Lake  St  Claire  receives  the  waters  of  the  three  great 
lakes  Superior,  Michigan,  and  Huron,  and  difcharges 
them,  through  a  river  or  ftrait  called  Detroit,  into 
'  Lake  Erie.  It  is  about  90  miles  in  circumference. 
Its  navigation  is  obftrucled  by  a  bar  of  fand  near  the 
middle,  which  prevents  loaded  vefTels  from  pafling. 

Lake  Erie  is  nearly  300  miles  long  from  eaft  to 
weft,  and  about  40  in  its  broadeft  part.  Its  iflands 
and  banks  are  much  infefted  with  rattle-fnakes.  Near 
the  iflands  the  water  is  covered  for  many  acres  to- 
gether with  the  large  pond  lily,  on  the  leaves  of 
which,  in  the  fummer  feafon,  lie  myriads  of  water 
fnakes  balking  in  the  fun.  The  American  geogra- 
phers tell  us  of  a  remarkable  fnake  found  in  this  lake, 
called  the  hijftng  fnake.  It  is  about  18  inches  long, 
and  fmall  and  fpeckied.  When  approached  it  flattens 
itfelf,  and  the  fpots  upon  its  fkin  become  vifibly  bright- 
er. At  the  fame  time  it  blows  from  its  mouth  with 
great  force  a  fubtile  wind,  faid  to  be  of  a  naufeous  fmell, 
which,  if  drawn  in  by  the  breat'n  of  the  traveller,  infal- 
libly brings  on  a  decline,  that  in  a  few  months  proves 
fatal.  This  lake  is  of  more  dangerous  navigation  than 
any  of  the  others,  on  account  of  the  many  perpendicular 
iharp  rocks  which  it  contains.  It  commimicates  with 
Lake  Ontario  by  the  river  Niagara,  which  is  about 
30  miles  in  length  ;  and  which  being  crofled  by  a 
branch  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  confifting  of  lime- 
Hone  rock,  forms  the  celebrated  fills  of  Niagara,  one 
of  the  moft  wonderful  natural  objedls  in  the  world, 
on  account  of  tlic  immeufe  weight  of  water  that  is  at 
once  precipitated  from  a  height  which  different  travel- 
lers have  citimatcd  varioufly,  from  137  to  160  fett.  It 
has  been  often  defcribed  ;  but  as  eve^/  traveller  feems 
to  view  it  with  greater  aftoniftiment  than  his  predecef- 
fors,  we  fliall  (late  the  terms  in  ihich  it  is  mentioned 
by  the  duke  de  la  Rochefoucault  Liancourt,  who  vi- 
of Niagara,  fited  it  in  1 795.  *'  At  Chippaway  the  grand  fpefta- 
cle  begins.  The  river  which  has  been  conftantly  ex- 
panding from  Fort  Erie  to  this  place,  is  here  upwards 
of  three  milts  wide  j  but  on  a  fudden  it  is  narrowed, 
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and  the  rapidity  of  the  ftreara  redoubled  by  the  decll-  America, 
viiy  of  the  ground  on   which   it  flows,  as  well  as  the         •"' 
fudden  contraction  of  its  bed.     The  channel  is  rocky  ; 
and   the  interlperfed    fragments  of  rocks  increale  the 
violence  of  the  ftrcam.      The  country  is  flat  and  even 
to  this  point  ;   but  here  a  range  of  white   rocks  arlfcs 
on  each  fide  of  the  river,  which  is  contr.-!£led  to  half  a 
mile's  breadth.      This  range  is   a  branch   of  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains,  which  proceeding  from  Florida,  pre- 
vioufly  to  their  reaching  this  point,  intcrfett  the  whole 
continent  of  America.      The  river,   more  clofely  hem- 
med in  by  the  rocks  on  the  right  encroachiiig  upon  its 
channel,  branches  into  tw'O  arms,  one  of  which   flows 
along  the  bank  formed  by  the  rocks  on  the  right  ;  and 
the  other,  far  more  confiderable,  being  feparated  by  a 
fmall  Iflrind,  makes  ftraight  on  to  the  left,   and  fweeps 
thiough    a   bafon   of  ftone  which    it    fills  with  much 
foam  and  noife.      At  length,  being  again  obftruiEled  by 
other  rocks  which  it   meets   on    its   right,  it   alters  its 
courfe  with  redoubled  violence  ;  and,  along   with  the 
right  arm,  ruflies  down  a  perpendicular  ledge  of  rocks 
160    feet    high,    nearly  half  concave,    and    probably 
worn  out  by  the   inceffant  impetuofity  of  the   waters. 
Its  width  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  its  bed,  the  unifor- 
mity of  which  is  only  interrupted  by  an   ifland    which 
feparates  the  two  arms,  refts  unfhaktn  on  its  rocky  ba- 
fis,  and  feems,  as  it  were,  to  fwira  between  the  two 
fireams  which  rufli  down  at  once  into   this   ftupendous 
chafm.      The  waters  of  the  lakes  Erie,    Michigan,   St 
Claire,   Huron,  and  Lake  Superior,  and  of  the  nume- 
rous rivers  emptying  themfelves  into  thefe  lakes,  incef- 
fantly  replace  the  water  that  thus  daflies  down.     The 
water  of  the  falls  tumbles  perpendicularly  on  the  rocks. 
Its  colour  is  at  times  a  dark  green  ;  at  others  a  foam- 
ing white,  brilliant  throughout,  and  difplaying  a  thou- 
fand  variegations  as  it  is  ftruck  by  the  rays  of  the  fun, 
or,   according  to  the  time  of  the  day,  the  ftate  of  the 
atmofphere,  the  force   of  the  wind,  &c.     The  water 
which  rufhes  down  the  rocks  rifes  in  part  in  a  thick 
column  of  mift,  often  towering  above  the  height  of  the 
falls   and   mixing   with  the  clouds.       The  remainder, 
broken  in   its  perpendicular  delcent   by   fragments  of 
rocks,  is  in  continued  agitation,   Ipouts  and  foams,  and 
cafts  on  ftiore  logs  of  wood,  whole  trees,  boats,  and 
wrecks,  which  the  ftream  has  fwept  along  in  its  courfe. 
The  bed  of  the  river  formed  by  the  two  ridges  of  rocks, 
which  extend  a  great  way   farther,   is  flill  more  nar- 
rowed, as  if  part  of  this  mighty  ftream  had   vaniflied 
during  the  fall,  or   were   fwallowed   up  by  the  earth. 
The   noife,  agitation,   irregularity,   and   rapid   defcent 
of  the  ftreara,  continue  feven  or  eight  miles  farther  on  ; 
and  the  river  does  not  become  fufliciently  placid  for  a 
fafe  palTage,  till  it  reaches  Qu^eenftown  tiine  miles  from 
the  falls.      It  is  fuperfluous  to  mention,  that   notwith- 
ftanding  the  fevcrity  of  the  winter  in  this  country,  the 
cataraii  as  well  as  the  river  above  it  are  never  frozen. 
But  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  lakes  and  fmnller  ri- 
vers that  fupply  it    with   water.     Enoimous  flakes  of 
ice  rufli  couftantly  down   this   cataraft   when  the  thaw 
fets  in,  without   being  entirely  daflicd  to  pieces  on  the 
rocks  ;  and    thus   are  frequently  piled   in  huge  msfles 
up  to  half  its  height.    With  the  noife  occafioncd  by  the 
falls,  we  were   lefs   ftruck  thjn  we  expefled  ;  and  Mr 
Guillrmard,  as  well  as  myfelf,  who  had  both  feen  the 
Rhine  fill  neat  Schafhaulen,  could  not  but  acknow- 
ledge 
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America,   led^'e  that   the  noife  it  produces  is  far  more  flriking. 

' ''~—'  Yet   I   miift   rtpcit  it   again   and   aj;ain,  that   nothinjj 

can  (land  the  tclt  of  comparifon  with  the  falls  of  Nia- 
fjara.  Let  no  one  expeft  to  find  here  fomelhinj^  plea- 
iing,  wildly  beautiful,  or  romintic;  all  is  wonderfully 
grand,  awful,  fublime  :  every  power  of  the  foul  is  ar- 
retted ;  the  imprefTion  flrlkc-s  deeper  the  longer  you 
contemplate,  and  you  feel  more  Ihongly  the  impofTibi- 
lity  of  doing  jultice  to  your  perceptions  and  feelings." 

Lake  Ontario,  which  is  the  lowed  of  the  great  lakes 
that  form  the  northern  frontier  of  the  United  Stales, 
is  of  an  oval  form,  and  abounds  with  fifh  of  an  excel- 
lent flavour.  It  difcharges  itfclf  on  the  north-call  into 
the  river  Iroquois,  which,  at  the  town  of  Montreal, 
takes  the  name  of  the  river  St  Lawrence;  and  paHlng 
by  Quebec,  falls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  at  the  gulf  of 
St  Lawrence. 

The  river  MifTilTippi,  which  forms  the  third  or  foulh- 
vveftern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  divides  their 
territory  from  the  country  of  Louifiana,  which  belonged 
to  Spain,  but  has  recently  been  ceded  to  France.  This 
river  is  fuppofed,  when  its  windings  arc  included,  to 
be  upwards  of  3000  miles  in  length,  and  to  extend 
nearly  2000  in  a  direft  line.  It  is  navigable  to  the 
falls  of  St  Anthony  in  about  lat.  44°  30'.  About 
lat.  29*,  a  large  river  called  the  Illinois,  belonging  to 
the  United  States,  falls  into  it  ;  and  it  is  (oon  after- 
wards joined  by  a  larger  river  than  itfelf  from  the 
fouth,  called  the  Miffhuri,  which  has  a  greater  length 
of  navigation.  At  the  diftance  of  2':jo  miles  below  its 
junflion  with  the  MilTouri,  the  river  Ohio,  which  is  a 
mile  in  breadth,  falls  into  the  MKTillippi.  From  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  it  continues  to  defcend  1005  miles 
to  the  town  of  New  Orleans,  after  palling  which  it 
falls  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  In  fpring  floods  the 
Mifllffippi  rifes  to  a  great  height  and  overflows  its 
banks,  depofiting  upon  them  immenle  quantities  of 
'  fertilizing  mud   or  flime.      After  its  junflion  with   the 

Miflfouri,  its  waters  become  fo  loaded  with  the  earthy 
particles,  that  in  a  half-pint  tumbler  they  have  been 
found  to  depofite  a  fediment  of  two  inches  of  flime.  Its 
banks,  to  a  great  diflance  from  its  mjutl;,  appear  to 
have  been  gradually  formed  by  the  depofitlon  of  trees 
and  mud,  which  its  floods  bring  down  from  the  high- 
er country.  The  foil  is  accordingly  extremely  foft, 
rich,  and  moiff.  It  is  apt  to  be  broken  up  by  the  pe- 
riodical floods  of  the  river,  which  lometimes  appears 
to  alter  its  channel. 

When  in  flood,  the  current  of  the  Miflifl'ippi  is  fo 
ftrong  that  with  difficulty  it  can  be  afcended.  The 
current  defcends  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour  ;  but 
it  is  obferved,  that  at  this  period  there  is  a  counter 
current  which  runs  at  the  rate  of  about  two  miles  an 
hour,  clofe  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  rthich  greatly  af- 
fifts  the  afcending  boats.  In  autumn,  when  the  wa- 
ters are  low,  it  does  not  defcend  fafter  than  two  miles 
an  hour,  unlefs  where  the  ilream  is  narrowed  by 
clufters  of  iflands,  fhoals,  and  fand  banks.  The  cir- 
cumference of  many  of  thefe  flioals  being  fcveral  miles, 
the^voyage  is  rendered  more  tedious  and  dangerous  In 
autumn  than  in  fpring,  when  the  water  covers  them 
to  a  great  depth.  The  upper  parts  of  the  MiflilTippi 
are  ufually  navigated  in  veflels  carrying  about  40  tons, 
and  roued  by  1 8  or  20  men  ;  and  what  is  remarkable, 
the  depth  of  the  river  increafcs  as  it  is  afcended.     The 


voyage  from  New  Orleans,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Amenrj. 
MiirflPtppi,  upwards  to  the  river  Illinois,  is  ufually  ptr- '  * 
formed  in  eight  or  ten  weeks,  'i'he  river  Miflfouri  is 
(aid  to  be  navigable  about  I  200  or  I  300  miles  beyond 
its  junftion  with  the  Mifliflippi,  but  no  part  of  it  is  with- 
in the  territory  ot  the  United  States.  By  a  treaty  con- 
cluded with  .Spain  in  1795,  it  was  agreed  that  the  na- 
vigation of  the  Mifliflippi  (hould  be  enjoyed  in  common 
by  the  fubjefts  of  Spain  and  the  citizens  of  America. 

The  waters  in  the  interior  of  the  United  States  arc 
no  Icfs  convenient  for  navigation  than  thofc  upon  the 
extremities  of  the  country. 

The  lakes  in  the  interior,  howcTer,  are  by  no  means x.akc>  in 
equal  in  extent  to  thofc  upon  the  frontier.  They  are  the  interior. 
chiefly  lltuated  in  the  (late  of  New  York  or  in  its  vi- 
cinity. Lake  Champl.iin  is  the  largcfl.  It  lies  nearly 
to  the  call  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  is  about  80  miles  in 
length  fiom  north  to  fouth,  and  14  miles  over  at  its 
broadeft  part.  It  is  well  flored  with  fidi,  and  the  land 
around  it  is  good.  Crown  Point  and  Ticondcrago  are 
iituatcd  on  the  fouthcrn  bank  of  this  lake.  Lake 
George  lies  in  a  mountainous  country  fouth-weft  of 
Lake  Champlain,  and  is  about  55  miles  long  from 
north-eaft  to  (buth-weft,  but  narrow.  The  lakes  Se- 
neca and  Cayoga  are  each  about  30  or  40  miles  in 
length.  Lake  Oneida  extends  to  25  miles.  Befides 
thefe  there  are  feveral  others  of  lefs  magnitude,  though 
ufeful  for  inland  navigation,  called  Ol/cgo,  Chatoque, 
Caniaderago,  and  Uljlayantho.  There  is  .alio  in  Orange 
County  an  amphibious  tra(51  called  the  Drowned  lands, 
confiding  of  about  40,000  or  50,000  acres.  The  wa- 
ters which  defcend  from  the  furrounding  hills,  being 
but  flowly  difcharged  by  the  liver  Wallkill,  cover  thefe 
vaft  meadows  every  winter,  fo  that  the  lurface  of  them 
can  be  navigated.  They  were  thus  rendered  extreme- 
ly fertile,  but  the  inhabitants  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  expofed  to  iitermittent  fevers. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that,  to  the  ead-Eaftem  ri. 
Tvard  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  all  the  rivers  vers, 
flow  into  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Of  thefe,  beginning 
with  the  north,  and  going  fouthuard,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  moft  remarkable.  In  the  flales  to  the 
ealtward  of  New  York,  which  were  formerly  called  the 
Nciv  England  colonies,  and  which  are  now  divided  in- 
to the  five  dates  of  New  Harapdiire,  Maflachufets, 
Rhode  Ifland,  Connefticut,  and  Vermont,  there  is  on- 
ly one  river  of  any  importance,  called  ConncEiicut  river. 
It  rifes  in  lat.  45°  lo',  long.  71°  wed  from  London. 
Its  length  ir-a  Itraight  line  is  nearly  300  miles.  At 
its  mouth  is  a  bar  of  fand  which  obdrucls  the  naviga- 
tion. Ten  feet  witer  at  full  tides  is  found  upon  this 
bar.  The  river  is  navigable  to  Hertford,  which  is  up- 
wards of  i;o  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  the  produce  of 
the  country  for  200  miles  above  is  brought  thither  in 
boats.  The  boats  which  are  ufed  in  this  bufinefs  are 
flat-bottomed,  long,  and  narrow,  for  the  convenience 
of  going  up  the  dream,  and  of  fo  light  a  make  as  to 
be  portable  in  carts.  They  are  taken  out  of  the  river 
for  feveral  miles  at  different,  carrying-places. 

To  the  fouth  of  Connefticut  river  is  Hudfon's  river, 
one  of  the  larged  and  fined  in  the  United  States.  It 
rifes  in  the  mountains  between  the  lakes  Ontario  and 
Champlain,  and  is  250  mile?  in  length,  falling  into  the 
ocean  near  New  York,  which  ftands  upon  it.  About 
60  miles  above  Nerr  York  the  water  becomes  frcfh  ; 

but 
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An:(rrjca.  but  the  tide  fJovrs   a   few  miles   beyond  the  flourilliing      iiia  to  the  termination   of  the  tide-water  in  this  river  Aiiicric:i. 
'•  toui)  called  Albany,   160  miles  above  New  York,  and      is  abov?  300  miles,  and  it  is  navigable  for  fhips  of  the         » 


to  this  diftance  the  river  is  naviuable  by  floops  of  80 
tons  burden.  From  Albany  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lake  George  is  65  miles,  and  to  this  diftance  the  river 
is  navigable  by  light  boats;  but  there  are  two  port- 
Kgcs,  or  cairying-places  in  the  way,  of  half  a  mile 
each.  By  this  river  the  produce  of  the  remotefl 
farms  is  eaCly  and  fpecdily  conveyed  to  a  certitin  and 
profitable  market  at  the  great  trading  city  of  New 
Vork.  Its  banks  are  populous  to  a  confiderable  di- 
flance,  and  a  tlourilhing  inljnd  trade  is  carried  on  upon 
it  between  Albany  and  New  York  in  nearly  100  vcf- 
lels  of  about  70  tons  burden,  the  greater  part  of  which 
belong  to  the  inhabitants  of  Albany.  They  make  ten 
voyages  in  a  year,  are  navigated  by  a  matter,  a  mate, 
and  two  men,  who  receive  of  wages,  the  maflet  20,  the 
mate  15,  and  the  feamen  9  dollars  a-month  each. 

The  next  great  river  to  the  fouthward  is  the  Dela- 
•  ware.  It  riles  in  the  ftate  of  New  York  in  Lake  Ut- 
ftayantho,  and  takes  its  courfe  fouth-weft,  till  it  croiTis 
into  Pennfylv.inia,  in  latitude  42°.  Thence  it  flill 
proceeds  fouthward,  dividing  the  dates  of  New  York 
and  New  Jerfey,  paffing  into  the  ocean  through  De- 
lawaie  bay,  having  New  Jerfey  on  the  north-eaftern 
fide,  and    Pennfylvania    and   Delaware    on    the  weft. 

From  the  mouth  of  Delaware  bay,  between  Cape  Hen-  up  the  Shenandoah,  having  ranged  alon 
lopen  and  Cape  May,  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  is  the  mountains  too  miles  to  feek  a  vent, 
about  118  miles.  So  far  there  is  a  fufficient  depth  of  approaches  the  Potowmack,  in  queft  of  a  paflage  alfo. 
water  for  a  74  gun  (liip.  At  Philadelphia  the  river  In  the  moment  of  their  junftion,  they  rulh  together 
is  extremely  beautiful,  pafling  through  a  rich  and  againll:  the  mountain,  rend  it  afunder,  and  pafs  oif  to 
populous   country.      It  is  three  miles  broad,  and  the      the    fea.     The   firft   glance  of  this  fcene  hurries  our 


greateft  burden  nearly  to  that  exterit.  Thereafter,  it 
is  obllrufled  by  four  confideiable  falls,  or  rather  ra- 
pid defcents  of  the  ftream  among  rocks,  which  for 
a  few  miles  interrupt  the  navigation.  At  thcfe  falls, 
however,  navigation  is  continued,  by  means  of  canals 
fupplied  with  locks  ;  fo  that  this  river  afiords  a  water 
communication  for  many  hundred  miles  above  the 
termination  of  the  tide.  It  alfo  receives  a  great  va- 
riety of  navigable  ftreams  ;  one  of  ivhich  is  the  Shenan- 
doah, which  is  faid  to  be  navigable  for  fmall  vefl'cls 
for  upwards  of  100  miles.  The  Rappahannock,  York 
river,  and  James's  river,  with  their  various  tributary 
flreams,  follow  in  fuccefTion.  In  a  multitude  of  direc- 
tions, tliey  afford  a  communication  acrofs  the  firft 
ridges  of  mountains,  calltd  the  Blue  Mountains,  to  the 
foot  of  the  great  iniddle  ridge,  or  the  proper  Alleghanv 
mountains.  In  their  couric  they  not  only  facilitate 
the  intercourfe  of  the  inhabitants,,  but,  in  feveral  fitua- 
tions,  exhibit  inftances  of  fplendid  and  beautiful 
fcenery.  The  junftion  of  two  of  thefe  rivers  is  thus 
dcfcribed  by  an  American  writer  :  "  The  paflage  of 
the  Potowmack  through  the  Blue  Ridge  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  moft  ftupendous  fcenes  in  nature.  You  Hand 
on  a  very  liigh  point  of  land.      On  your  right  comes 

the   foot  of 
On  your  left 


water  is  perfeftly  frefh.  From  Philadelphia  upwards 
to  Trenton  Falls,  where  the  (loop-navigation  ends,  is 
35  miles.  The  river  is  navigable  40  miles  farther  for 
boats  that  carry  eight  or  nine  tons  ;  and,  with  fome 
carrying-places,  it  is  navigable  for  Indian  canoes,  or 
fuch  boats  as  we   have   already  mentioned  to  be  in  ufe 


fenfes  into  the  opinion,  that  this  earth  has  been  created 
in  time  :  that  the  mountains  were  formed  firft  :  that  the 
rivers  began  to  flow  afterwards  :  that  in  this  place  par- 
ticularly they  have  been  dammed  up  by  the  Blue 
Ridge  of  mountains,  and  have  formed  an  ocean  which 
filled  the  whole  valley  :  that,  continuing  to  rife,  they 


upon  Conneflicut  river,  foriyo  miles.  The  tide  reaches      have  at  length  broken  over  at  this  fpot,  and  have  torn 


Trenton  Falls,  and  rifes  fix  feet  at  Philadelphia.  Three 
miles  below  this  city,  the  Delaware  receives  the  river 
Schuylkill,  which  is  navigable  about-Sj  or  90  miles. 

The  Sufquehannah   river   alfo   rifes   in  the   ftate  of 
New  York,  croffes  the  ftate  of  Pennfylvania,  and  flows 


the  mountain  down  from  its  fummit  to  its  bafe.  The 
piles  of  rock  on  each  hand,  but  particulaily  on  the 
Shenandoah,  the  evident  marks  of  their  difruption 
and  avulfion  from  their  beds  by  the  moft  powerful 
agents  of  nature,  corroborate  the  irapreffion.      But  the 


into  the  great  bay  of  Chefapeak,   after  receiving  many      diftant  finifhing  which  nature  has  given  to  the  piflure 


large  ftreams,  feveral  of  which  are  navigable  for  i;o 
miles;  this  river  itfelf  being  navigable  to  an  immenfe 
extent,  though  fometimes  interrupted  by  rocks,  which 
form  troublefome  rapids. 

Next  to  thefe  follow  the  Virginian  rivers,  the  great 


is  of  a  very  diflTcrent  charafter.  It  is  a  true  contraft 
to  the  foreground.  It  is  as  placid  and  delightful  as 
that  is  wild  and  tremendous.  For  the  mountain  being 
cloven  afunder,  flie  prefents  to  your  eye,  through  the 
cleft,   a  fmall  catch  of  fmooth  blue  horizon,   at  an  in- 


er  part  of  which  flow  into  the  bay  o'.' Chefapeak.    The  finite  diftance  in  the  plain  country,  inviting  you,   as  it 

value  of  thefe  ftreams  can  only    be  underftood   by  an  were,  from  the  riot  and  tumult  roaring  around,  to  pafs 

infpeflion  of  the  map  of  the  country.      Almoft   every  through  the  breach,  and  participate  of  the  calm  below, 

farm  houfe,  to  the  eaftward  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  Here  the  eye  ultimately  compules  itfelf  ;   and  that  way 


has  a  navigable  river  at  its  door  ;  the  refult  of  which 
has  been,  that  few  towns  of  any  confequence  exift  there, 
the  inhabitants  having  been  induced  to  extend  thcm- 
felves  evervwhere  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  by 
means  of  which  they  enjoy  at  once  all  the  advantages 
of  agriculture  and  of  commerce  ;  eveiy  planter  being 
in  fome  meafure  a  merchant  as  well  as  a  cultivator  of 
the  foil.  The  moft  northerly  of  the  Virginian  rivers 
is  the  Potowmack,  upon  whicli  the  federal  city  of 
Wafhington  is  placed.  It  is  feven  miles  and  a  half  broad 
at  the  mouth.     The  diftance  from  the  capes  of  Virgi- 

2 


too  the  road  happens  adually  to  lead.  You  crofs  the 
Potowmack  above  the  junflion,  pafs  along  its  fide 
through  the  bafe  of  the  mountain  for  three  miles,  its 
terrible  precipices  hanging  in  fragments  over  you,  and 
within  about  twenty  miles  reach  Fredericktown,  and 
the  fine  country  round  it." 

To  the  fouthward  of  Virginia,  that  is,  in  the  ftates 
of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  a  great  variety  of  ri- 
vers  flow  into  the  ocean.  As  the  face  of  the  country, 
however,  is  very  level,  the  fand  which  tlicy  bring  down 
in  fpring  floods,  01  which  is  caft  up  by  the  ocean  upon 

the 
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Amcnrti.  tile  conft,  is  apt  to  obftriifl  the  entrance  into  tlicm  ;  fo 
■^"■v^~^  that  they  ;irc  olccper  within  the  country  tlian  at  tiic 
fliore.  One  general  rule  obtains  uith  regard  to 
them  :  They  are  navigable  by  any  velTel  that  can  pal'ii 
the  bar  at  their  mouths  ;  and  while  a  river  continue? 
broad  enough  for  a  velTel  to  turn  round,  there  is  gene- 
rally a  fullicient  depth  of  ivatcr  for  it  to  proceed.  In 
North  Carolina,  the  principal  rivers  are,  the  Roanoke, 
which  is  navigable  for  fmall  vefl'cls  about  fixty  or  fe- 
venty  miles;  the  Pamlico,  which  is  navigable  for  90 
miles  i  Neus  river,  which  carries  fmall  bo^its  to  the  lii- 
ftance  of  250  miles;  and  Trent  river,  which  is  navi- 
gable for  40  miles.  In  South  Carolina  are  the  Sante, 
the  Savannah,  and  the  Pcdec,  which  rife  from  various 
fourccs  in  that  ridge  of  mountains  which  divides  the 
waters  which  How  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  from  thofe 
which  fall  into  the  MifPiUlppi.  'I'hey  are  navigable  to 
a  great  diftance,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  others  of  Icfs 
note.  In  Georgia  there  are  alfo  feveral  rivers,  which 
are  navigable  to  the  diflance  of  eighty  or  ninety  miles; 
but  the  entrance  into  them  from  the  ocean  is  very  diffi- 
cult, as  the  extreme  flatnefs  of  the  country  prevents 
the  flream  from  having  fulhcient  force  to  keep  their 
current  clear  of  obllrudlions  at  their  confluence  with 
the  fca-tides. 

The  wertern  waters  of  the  United  States,  or  thofe 
beyond  the  Alleghany  range,  are  not  lefs  abundant,  or 
lels  convenient  for  navigation,  than  thofe  on  the  eaflern 
fide  of  the  mountains.  We  have  already  remarked, 
that  at  Fort  Pitt  the  great  river  Ohio  commences ; 
being  there  fonned  by  the  conlluence  of  two,  or  rather 
three  rivers,  the  Alleghany,  the  Monongahela,  and  the 
Yohogany  ;  which  laft  runs  into  the  Monongahela, 
about  fifty  miles  above  Fort  Pitt.  Thefc  three  rivejs, 
previous  to  their  junflion,  afford  an  inland  navigation 
of  many  hundred  miles.  The  Monongahela  is  no  lefs 
than  400  yards  wide  at  its  mouth.  At  the  dillance  of 
100  miles  above  this,  it  is  ftill  300  yards  in  breadth, 
and  affords  good  navigation  for  boats.  For  50  miles 
higher  it  is  ftill  navigable  ;  though  the  navigation  is 
apt  to  be  interrupted  during  dry  feafons.  The  Alle- 
ghany alfo  affords  a  very  diflant  navigation,  extending 
at  times  in  very  fmall  veffcls  to  within  15  miles  of 
Lake  Erie,  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United 
olates.  The  Ohio,  being  foimeJ  by  the  junftion  of 
thefe  rivers,  proceeds  along  the  back,  or  weftern  fide, 
of  the  Alleghany,  to  the  diftance  of  11 88  miles  before 
it  falls  into  the  Mifh/Tippi,  receiving  in  its  courle  a 
great  variety  of  tributary  ftreams,  both  from  its  ealtem 
and  wefiern  fides.  It  is  faid  to  be  one  of  the  raofl 
beautiful  rivers  on  earth  ;  its  current  is  gentle  ;  its  wa- 
ters are  clear  ;  and  its  bofom  fmooth  and  unbroken  by 
rocks  and  rapids  :  a  finglc  inftance  excepted.  It  is 
one  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  at  Fort  Pitt,  and  increafes 
gradually  to  one  mile  in  width  at  its  mouth  ;  though 
at  various  places  it  is  occaflonally  broader  and  narroiv- 
er.  At  the  rapids  or  rocky  part  of  its  channel,  which 
for  about  a  mile  dlflarb  the  navigation,  it  is  only  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  Thcfe  rapids  are  in  la- 
titude 38°  8'.  It  affords  at  all  times  a  fufficiency  of 
water  for  light  boats  to  Fort  Pitt.  The  inundations 
of  the  river  b-gin  about  the  laft  of  March,  and  liibfide 
in  July.  During  thefe,  were  it  not  for  the  rapidity  of 
the  current,  and  the  fudden  turns  of  the  river,  a  firft 
rate  man  of  war  might  afccnd  from  the  ocean  to  the 
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rapids.  But  at  this  place  the  rife  f.f  the  water  dor?  not  Atrxnct 
exceed  ten  or  twelve  feet.  The  water  ihcre  delti-nds  """"V—- 
about  thirty  feet  in  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  bed  of  the 
river  is  a  folid  rock,  and  is  divided  by  an  Kland  into 
two  branches.  But  it  is  faid  that  tin-  foulhctn  branch 
is  at  moll  feafons  navigable  in  fm;;!!  boats,  when  con- 
duced hv  Ikilful  pilots. 

The  following  are  the  chief  rivers  which  flow  into 
the  Ohio  from  the  eaft  :  The  Great  Kanhaivay,  and 
the  Little  Kanliaway  ;  the  navigation  of  which  laft  is 
much  interrupted  by  rocks.  The  former,  however,  af- 
fords a  tolerable  navigation  of  about  90  miles,  and 
is  280  yards  wide  at  its  mouth.  The  Little  Kanha- 
way  is  150  yards  broad  ;  but  it  is  navigable  only  for 
10  miles. — After  thtfe  are  the  rivers  called  Sandy, 
Licking,  and  Kentucky.  The  former  cor.ftitutes  the 
eallern  boundary  of  Kentucky,  and  reaches  the  Al- 
leghany mountains.  It  is  of  no  great  fize.  Lick- 
ing river  is  ico  miles  in  length,  and  100  yards  broad 
at  its  mouth.  The  Kentucky  is  a  very  crooked  (Ireara, 
of  200  miles  in  length.  It  falls  into  the  Ohio  by  a 
mouth  of  100  yards  broad. 

Below  the  r.-ipids  of  the  Ohio,  in  the  rich  country  of 
Kentucky,  is  Salt  river,  90  miles  in  length,  and  80 
yards  wide.  Green  river  falls  into  the  Ohio  i  20  miles 
below  the  rapids.  Its  courle  is  upwards  of  i  ^o  miles. 
Curcberhind  river  falls  into  the  Ohio  413  miles  below 
the  rapids.  Its  length  is  upwards  of  550  miles. 
Thefe  rivers  are  navigable  for  boats  alm.oft  to  their 
fources,  without  rapids  or  interruptions  for  the  greateft 
part  of  the  year.  Their  banks  are  generally  high,  and 
compofed  of  limeftone.  Below  thete  is  the  Tenelfce, 
which  runs  into  the  Ohio  a  ftiort  way  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Cumberland.  The  Teneffce  is  60c  yards  wide 
at  its  mouth,  and  upon  afcending  it,  to  the  diliance  of 
260  miles,  it  widens  to  between  two  and  three  miles  ; 
which  width  it  continues  for  nearly  thirty  miles.  Thus 
far  it  is  navigable  by  veffels  of  gieat  burden.  Here, 
however,  it  is  interrupted  by  certain  ftioals,  called  the 
Miiffcl  Shoa/s,  from  the  great  quantity  of  (litll-filh  with 
which  they  are  covered.  Thefc  flioals  can  only  be 
pafftd  in  fmall  boats ;  above  which,  however,  the  river 
again  becomes  navigable  for  boats  of  forty  or  fifty  tons 
burden  for  fomc  hundred  miles ;  and  it  is  eaCly  navi- 
gated at  Icaft  600  miles  above  the  Muffel  SHosls. 

Of  the  livers  that  llow  into  the  Ohio  from  the  wtft 
the  following  are  the  chief :  The  Mulkingum,  which 
is  a  gentle  ftream,  confined  by  high  bsnks.  With  a 
portage  or  carrying-place  of  about  one  mile,  it  affords 
a  communication  with  a  fmall  navigable  ftream  called 
the  Cnyaho^a,  which  flows  into  Lske  Erie.  There- 
after is  the  river  Hockhocking,  inferior  to  the  Muf- 
kingum,  but  navigable  for  large  boats  about  feventy 
miles,  and  for  Imall  ones  much  farther,  through  a 
country  abounding  with  coal,  iron,  flonc,  and  other 
minerals.  Next  is  the  Sioto,  which  can  be  navigated 
with  large  barges  for  200  miles.  Then  follows  the 
Great  Miami,  which  is  navigable  to  an  immcnfe  di- 
ftance,  even  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Erie.  The 
Wabalh  falls  into  the  Ohio  by  a  mouth  270  vards 
wide,  1020  miles  below  Fort  Pitt.  The  Wabafti  is  a 
beautiful  river,  with  high  and  fertile  banks.  It  can 
be  navigated  with  boats  drawing  three  feet  water,  412 
miles,  and  by  large  canoes  197  miles  farther.  Befides 
thefe  itreams  which  fall  into  the  Ohio,  a  variety  of 
O  rivers 
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America,  rivers    of  great  fize  and  importance  are  to  be  found 
*  ftill  farther  to  the  weftward  within  the   teiritory  of  the 

United  States.  They  either  fall  into  the  Miffifiippi 
on  the  fouth-vveft,  or  into  the  great  northern  lakes  ; 
but  they  are  not  yet  fufEciently  known  to  admit  of  ac- 
curate defcription.  One  of  the  chief  of  them  is  the 
Illinois,  which  falls  into  the  Miffifllppi,  l  76  miles  above 
or  to  the  weftward  of  the  Ohio,  by  a  mouth  about  400 
yards  wide.  It  is  navigable  to  a  great  diftance,  and 
interlocks  with  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  northern 
lakes,  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  furnifli  a  communication 
with  Lake  Michigan,  with  the  aid  of  two  portages,  the 
longeft  of  which  does  not  exceed  four  miles.  It  re- 
ceives a  number  of  rivers,  which  are  navigable  for  boats 
from  15  to  180  miles. 

One  general  remark  muft  be  made  with  regard  to 
all  the  American  rivers  ;  that,  in  confequence  of  the 
immenfe  torrents  of  rain  which  fall  at  certain  feafons  of 
the  year,  they  are  liable  to  fwell,  and  to  overflow  their 
banks  in  a  moll  violent  manner  ;  arifmg,  in  a  ihort 
time,  10  or  even  20,  or  25  feet  in  height.  This  ren- 
ders their  navigation  not  a  little  difficult,  on  account 
of  the  great  force  that  is  neccflary  to  convey  a  veflel  up- 
wards againft  the  rapidity  of  the  ftream.  Thefe  great 
floods  alfo  render  it  diflicult  to  eftablilli  canals  at  thofe 
parts  of  any  river  where  falls,  or,  as  the  Americans 
ftile  them,  lapids,  occur  ;  becaufe  the  locks,  which,  in 
fuch  fituations,  are  neceflary  upon  the  canals  to  raife 
and  let  down  the  veflels  are  in  great  danger  of  being 
iwept  away  by  the  fudden  fwelling  and  overflowing 
of  the  liver.  Notwithftanding  this  inconvenience,  how- 
ever, it  is  abundantly  evident,  that  no  country  on 
earth  poflelTes  the  fame  advantages,  in  point  of  inter- 
nal communication,  with  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica. Even  the  great  Alleghany  lidge,  which  feems 
to  form  a  barrier  between  the  eaft  and  the  weft,  is  fo 
clofely  approached  on  both  fides  by  navigable  ftreams, 
that  the  land  carriage  neceffary  in  crofting  it  extends, 
in  fome  fituations,  to  little  more  than  40  miles  ;  and, 
when  the  increafing  population  of  the  country  fliall 
have  rendered  fuch  a  meafure  ufeful  or  neceffary,  it 
will  probably  be  found  not  difficult  to  complete  the 
4'35  communication  by  water  by  the  aid  of  artificial  canals. 
Taceofthe  With  regard  to  the  general  face  of  the  country 
country.  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  it  is  very  va- 
rious. We  have  already  ftated,  that  a  great  chain  of 
mountains  runs  from  the  ftate  of  Georgia  northward, 
parallel  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  all  the  way  to  the  great 
northern  lakes.  Thefe  mountains  are  not  folitary,  or 
Icattered  in  a  confufed  manner  ;  but  are  formed  into 
different  ridges,  receiving  various  appellations  in  dif- 
ferent ftafcs.  In  Pennfylvania,  Virginia,  and  North 
Carolina,  the  principal  ridges,  beginning  on  the  eaft, 
are  called,  firft,  the  Kittatinny  or  Blue  mountain,  at  the 
diftance  from  1 20  to  1 30  miles  from  the  fea.  It  is 
about  4000  feet  high,  and  the  country  rifes  from  the 
fea  fo  (lowly  and  gradually  towaids  it,  as  to  appear  al- 
together level.  Back  from  this  firft  ridge,  and  nearly 
parallel  to  it,  are  the  ridges  called  Felcrs,  Tufcorara, 
and  Ntfcopci  ;  but  thefe  nnmes  arc  not  in  all  places  ad- 
hered to.  Then  follow  the  ridges  cilled  in  Pennfylvania 
Sharcmaii\t  hil/t,  Sidelong  hills.  Ragged,  Great  warriors, 
Eriis  and  Wills  mountains ;  then  the  great  Alleghany 
ridge  which  gives  its  name  to  the  whole.  Beyond  it  are 
the  Laurel  and  Chefnut  ridges,  and  various  others.  Theic 


ridges  being  parallel  to  each  other  are  themfelves  In-  America, 
capab'e  of  cultivation  ;  but  they  are  divided  by  rich  v '  ■' 
plains  of  various  breadth  and  of  immenfe  length,  con- 
taining rivers  of  different  degrees  of  magnitude.  On 
the  eaft  of  the  mountains,  from  the  loweft  ridge  to  the 
ocean,  the  country,  as  already  mentioned,  defcends  very 
gradually  ;  and  in  the  fouthern  ftates,  for  I  i;o  miles 
from  the  ocean,  is  almoft  entirely  level,  confifting  of  a 
low  flat  country,  apparently  formed  by  fand  thrown 
up  by  the  tides,  and  by  particles  of  mud  depofited  by 
the  rivers  in  their  fpring  floods.  In  the  fouthern  ftates, 
that  is,  thofe  to  the  fouth  of  New  York,  the  foil  near 
the  rivers  is  coarfe  or  fine,  according  to  its  diftance 
from  the  mountains.  Near  them  it  contains  a  large 
mixture  of  coarfe  fand  -,  but  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
towards  the  fea,  it  confolidates  into  a  fine  clay;  which, 
when  expofed  to  the  weather,  falls  down  into  a  rich 
mould.  In  the  ftates  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
for  many  miles  from  the  ocean,  when  a  pit  is  dug  to 
the  depth  of  20  feet,  every  appearance  of  a  fait  marfh 
is  ufually  found,  fuch  as  marfti  grafs,  raarfli  mud,  and 
brackilh  water. 

Beyond  the  Alleghany  mountains  the  country  to 
the  weftward  is  irregular,  broken,  and  variegated,  but 
without  great  mountains.  Various  fmall  ridges,  how- 
ever, defcend  to  the  weftward,  between  which  flow 
the  rivers  that  run  into  the  Ohio.  In  fome  fituations, 
particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pittftjurg,  the 
variety  of  its  furface  is  faid  to  render  the  country  ex- 
tremely beautiful. 

Towards  the  north  part  of  the  ftate  of  New  York 
and  in  the  New  England  ftates,  the  country,  different 
from  the  reft  of  America,  is  rough  and  hilly,  or  even 
mountainous,  though,  upon  the  whole,  their  mountains 
are  trifling  when  compared  to  thofe  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Nor  does  it  appear,  that  in  almoft  any 
part  of  the  United  States,  any  fuch  thing  is  to  be  met 
with  as  mountains  entirely  rugged  and  barren,  rearing 
their  naked  fummits  to  the  clouds.  Even  to  the  top 
of  the  Alleghany  ridge  the  whole  country  is  one  wav- 
ing foreft,  though  the  trees  are  of  different  fize  and 
Ipecies,  according  to  the  variety  of  foil  upon  which 
they  Hand.  Notwithftanding  this  general  regularity  of 
the  furface  of  the  country,  to  the  eaftward  of  the 
mountains,  it  is  not  deftitute  of  objecls  which  mark  it 
to  have  undergone  convulfions  or  changes.  Of  thefe 
we  may  mention  one  inftance,  being   a   curiofity  wor-  g 

thy  of  attention,  in  the  ftate  of  V^irginia,  called  A'a/z/rfl/ Natural 
Bridge  or  Rockbridge.  It  is  on  the  afcent  of  a  hill,  bridge, 
which  feeras  to  have  been  cloven  through  its  length 
by  fome  great  convulfion.  The  fiffure  juft  at  the 
bridge  is,  by  fome  admeafurements,  270  feet  deep,  by 
others  only  205.  It  is  about  45  feet  wide  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  90  feet  at  the  top.  The  breadth  of  the 
bridge  in  the  middle  is  about  60  feet,  but  more  at  the 
ends,  and  the  thicknefs  of  the  mafs  at  the  (ummit  of 
the  arch  is  about  40  feet.  A  part  of  this  thicknefs 
confifts  of  a  coat  of  earth  which  gives  growth  to  many 
large  trees.  The  refidue,  with  the  hill  on  both  fides, 
is  one  folid  rock  of  limeftone.  Though  the  fides  of 
this  bridge  are  provided  in  fome  places  with  a  parapet 
of  fixed  rocks,  yet  few  men  have  rclblution  to  advance, 
without  creeping  upon  their  hands  and  feet,  to  look 
over  into  the  abyls.  To  a  fpeftator  from  the  low 
ground,  the  atch  appears  beautiful    and    light   as   if 
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America,  fpringinp;  towards  bcavc-n  ;  affording  through  it  a  plca- 
'  V  '  fing  view  of  tlie  mountains  at  five  miles  dilhmce.  'J'he 
water  paninjr  under  tlie  bridj;e  is  called  Cedar  Creek, 
and  the  bridge  itfelf  is  a  part  of  a  public  road,  as  it 
affords  a  commodious  paffagc  acrofs  a  valley.  'I'lie 
county,  in  nliicli  it  is  fituatcd,  is  called  from  it  the 
County  nf  Rockbridge. 

In  the  fame  ftate  of  Virginia,  there  are  fome  caverns 
mentioned  by  the  American  i^cographcr,  Dr  Morfe, 
which  arc  not  unworthy  of  notice  as  natural  curiofities. 
The  moll  noted  is  that  called  Mnddifoti's  Cave,  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  mountains  dcnomin;ited  t!ie  Blue  Ridge, 
near  the  river  Shenandoah.  It  is  in  a  hill  of  about  zoo 
feet  perpendicular  heijjht,  the  afcent  of  which  on  one 
fide  is  fo  lleep,  that  you  may  pitch  a  bilcuit  from  its 
fumniit  into  the  water  which  wallies  its  bafe.  The  en- 
trance of  the  cave  is  in  this  fide,  about  two-thirds  of 
the  way  up.  It  extends  into  the  earth  about  38O  feet, 
branching  into  fubordinate  caverns,  fometimcs  afcend- 
ing  a  little,  but  more  generally  dcfcending,  and  at 
length  terminates  in  two  different  places,  at  bafons  of 
water  of  unknown  extent,  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  wa- 
ter of  the  river,  of  which,  however,  they  do  not  fcem 
to  be  refluent  water,  as  they  are  never  turbid,  and  do 
not  rife  and  fall  in  correfpondence  with  it,  in  feafons  of 
rain  or  drought.  The  vault  of  the  cave  is  of  folid  lime- 
flone,  from  20  to  40  and  50  feet  high,  through  which 
water  is  continually  percolating.  This  water  has  de- 
pofited  a  cruft,  forming  the  appearance  of  an  elegant 
drapery,  on  the  fides  of  the  cave,  and  in  dropping  from 
the  roof  of  the  vault,  generates,  on  that  and  on  the 
bafe,  ftalaflites  of  a  conical  form,  fome  of  which  have 
met  and  formed  mafly  columns. 

There  is  another  cave,  in  the  North  Ridge  or  North 
Mountain,  which  enters  from  the  furamit  of  the  ridge. 
The  defcent  is  at  firll  30  or  40  feet  perpendicular,  as 
into  a  well,  from  whence  the  cave  extends  nearly  ho- 
rizontally 400  feet,  preferving  a  breadth  of  from  20  to 
50  feet,  and  a  height  of  from  five  to  12  feet.  The  heat 
of  the  cave  is  permanently  at  about  57"  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer. 

In  another  ridge  is  a  blowing  cave  in  the  fide  of  a 
hill.  It  is  about  109  feet  diameter,  and  conftantly 
emits  a  current  of  air,  of  fuch  force,  as  to  keep  the 
weeds  proftrate  to  the  dirtance  of  20  yards  before  it. 
The  current  is  ftrongeft  in  froft,  and  weakeft  after  long 
rains.  It  probably  communicates  with  a  waterfall  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  dafliing  of  which  gene- 
rates the  current  of  air,  as  we  know  that  at  the  mines, 
called  Lead  Hills,  in  Scotland,  for  more  than  a  century 
part,  a  fmall  waterfall  at  the  bottom  of  a  mine,  has 
been  ufed  for  the  purpofes  of  ventilation,  the  air  ge- 
nerated from  the  water  being  convevtd  in  large  tubes  to 
any  place  where  it  is  wanted.  The  blowing  engine, 
;  called  the  Irompe,  which  is  ufcd  at  fome  founderies,  is 

alfo  conilrufted  on  the  fame  principle. 
Bodnfmi-  On  the  firrt  of  June  1796,  a  pretty  remarkable  phc- 

•cault's  Tra-nomenon  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Katf- 
W/,vol.,i.  i-iij^  ;„  ti,e  (t^tg  of  -^^^  York.     The  country  in  the 

neighbourhood  is  a  fuccefiion  of  little  hills,  or  rather 
fmall  elevations,  detached  from  each  other,  and  only 
connefled  a  little  at  the  bafis.  One  of  tliefe  hills,  the 
nearell  to  Ka'.fl-;ill  Creek,  and  elevated  about  100  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  creek,  fuddenly  fuffered  a  fink- 
ing of  more  than  half  its  declivity.     It  might  have 
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meafured  about  150  feet,  from  its  fummit  to  thcextre-  Am'rlra. 
mity  of  its  bafe,  follov;ing  the  line  of  inclination.  A  v"^ 
breadth  of  about  80  fathoms  fell  in,  beginning  at  about 
3  or  4  fathoms  from  the  top.  The  funkea  part  gave 
way  all  of  a  fudden,  and  fell  fo  perpendicularly  that  a 
flock  of  (lieep  feeding  on  the  fpot,  went  down  with  it 
without  being  overturned.  The  trunks  of  trees  that 
remained  on  it  in  a  half  rotten  flate,  were  neither  un- 
rooted, nor  even  inclined  from  their  former  direction, 
and  now  Hand  at  the  bottom  of  this  chafm,  of  abo\c 
four  acres  in  extent,  in  the  fame  perpendicular  pofi- 
tion,  and  on  the  fame  foil.  However,  as  there  wai 
not  fufficient  fpacc  for  all  this  body  of  earth,  which 
before  had  lain  in  a  flope,  to  place  itfelf  liorizontally 
between  the  two  parts  of  the  hill  that  have  not  quitted 
their  flation,  fome  parts  are  cracked,  and  as  it  were 
furrcrwcd.  But  a  more  ftriking  circumftancc  is,  tl.at 
the  lower  part  of  the  hill,  which  has  preferved  its  former 
fiiape,  has  been  pulhed  and  thrown  forivard  by  the 
finking  part  making  itfelf  room  ;  that  its  bafe  has  ad- 
vanced live  or  fix  fathoms  beyond  a  fmall  rivulet,  which 
before  flowed  at  the  diflance  of  above  10  fathoms  from 
it  ;  and  that  it  has  even  entirely  flopped  the  courfe  of 
its  ftream.  The  greatcft  elevation  of  the  chafm,  is  about 
50  or  60  feet  :  in  its  fides  it  has  difcovered  a  blue  cartii, 
exhibiting  all  the  charafteriflics  of  marl.  In  fome  of 
the  ftrata  of  the  marl  is  found  lulphat  of  lime  in  minute 
cryllals.  The  finking  of  the  hill  made  fo  little  noife, 
as  not  to  be  heard  at  the  proprietor's  houfe,  at  the  dii- 
tance  of  300  fathoms,  nar  at  the  town,  which  is  fe- 
parated  from  the  hill  only  by  the  narrow  flream  of  the 
creek.  ^%\ 

The  foil  of  the  United  States  is  not  lefs  various  thanSoil. 
in  other  countries.  In  the  New  England  flates,  in 
confequence  of  the  irregularity  of  the  furface,  rich 
and  poor  territory  are  interfperfed  ;  but  in  the  fouthern 
flates,  the  limits  of  the  fertile  and  of  the  more  unpro- 
duflive  parts  of  the  country  are  more  diflinctly  marked. 
In  general  the  foil  is  lefs  deep  and  rich  as  the  land 
approaches  towards  the  mountains.  1  he  neighbour- 
hood of  the  fea  confifts  of  great  fwamps,  which  being 
overflowed  by  tlie  adjoining  rivers,  render  the  land  un- 
healthv,  though  fit  for  the  cultivation  of  lice  and  other 
valuable  produftions.  Hence,  as  the  firfl  or  lowell 
ridges  of  mountains  poffefs  a  confiderable  degree  of  fer- 
tility, they  are  better  inhabited,  becaufe  more  healthful 
than  the  low  country.  The  long  vallies  between  the 
ridges  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  are  everywhere  fer- 
tile ;  but  they  are  fometimes  very  narrow.  Beyond 
the  mountains  from  Fort  Pitt  to  the  northern  lakes  in 
the  back  parts  of  the  ftate  of  New  York,  the  country 
is  fertile  but  moiil,  and  lies  low.  Around  Fort  Pitt 
itfelf,  as  already  mentioned,  to  a  confiderable  dlllance, 
the  country  has  a  beautiful  variegated  alpeft.  On  the 
eaflern  fide  of  the  Ohio,  however,  below  Fort  Pitt, 
the  country  Ipeedily  becomes  rugged  ;  and,  for  lome 
hundred  miles  is  little  inhabited,  to  the  borders  of  the 
fertile  country  of  Kentucky,  which  in  a  few  years  has 
'oeen  fettled,  rendered  populous,  and  affumed  into  the 
number  of  the  United  States.  To  the  weftward  of  the 
Ohio  little  is  knoxvn,  excepting  that  the  country  is  co- 
vered with  forefts  and  abounds  in  game,  which  I^il 
circumftancc  is  always  a  fufficient  proof  of  the  exift- 
ence  of  abundance  of  vegetable  food,  and  confequent- 
ly  of  a  fertile  foil.  In  general,  however,  concerning 
O  a  the 
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America,  the  whole  American  territory,  it  may  be  obfcrved, 
~"~^  that  wherever  the  land  is  tolerably  level,  it  muft  have 
been  originally  fertile.  Being  covered  with  forefts,  it 
received  every  year  a  bed  of  leaves  fprcad  over  its  fur- 
face  5  which,  by  continually  rotting  in  fucceflion,  have 
formed  a  vegetable  mould  of  great  fertility. 

The  mineral  produ6tions  of  the  territory  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  are  various,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
form  of  mountains,  rocks,  and  beds  of  different  minerals, 
is  the  fame  here  as  elfewhere.    There  are  found  different 
fpecies  of  granite,  combined  and  varied  as  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Europe  ;  innumerable  kinds  of  fchifts,  of  lime- 
fiones,  more  or  lefs  perteft,  and  minerals  of  almoft  eve- 
ry fpecies.      In  general,  however,  it  may   be  remark- 
ed,  that  American  mineralogy  offers  few  varieties   for 
obfervation,  as  the  fame   fubftancesufually   pervade   a 
confiderable  traft  of  country.      The    great   mountains, 
that  is  to  fay,  the  mod   elevated,  particularly  the  cen- 
tral ridge  of  the  Alleghany,  and  the  higheft  mountains 
of  New  England,    are  generally    formed  of-gHtnite. 
Thofe  of  inferior  altitude  fucceflively  exhibit  fchiftus 
more  or  lefs  perfeft,  flate,  feldtfpalh,  calcareous  flone, 
and   fome   fand  ftonss  of  extreme  hardnels,  and  in  a 
ftate  of  great  perfection.      The  whole   territory  to  the 
eaftward  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  appears  to  em- 
bofom  vr>ft  quantities  of  iron  ore.      The    iron  ore   is  of 
two  kinds  :   one  is  capable  of  being  manufaftured  into 
malleable  iron,  and  is  found  in  the  mountains,  and  al- 
fo  in  low  barren  foils.      The  other  kind  of  iron  is  call- 
ed bog-ore.      It  is  produced  in  rich  valleys.      It  is  faid 
to  confift  of  iron  united  with  the  phofphoric  acid.     In 
the  furnace  it  yields  iron  of  a  hard  brittle  quality.      In 
confequence  of  the  abundance  ol  timber  (fill  to  be  found 
in  the  country,  a  confiderable  number  of  iron  mines  are 
wrought  to   the   eaftward  of  the  mountains  j  the  fuel 
ufed   in    which  confifts  of  charcoal.     Their  produce, 
however,   is   very  trifling  ;  none  of  them  make  more 
than  to  the  amount  of  1 600  tons  of  pig  iron  annually, 
and  about  I  ;o  of  bar  iron.      The  toughnefs  of  the  caft 
iron  manufaflured  in  fome  of  the   Virginian   furnaces, 
is  faid  to  be  very  remarkable.    Pots  and  other  uten'ils, 
caft  thinner  than  ufual,  of  this   iron,    may    be    fafely 
thrown  into  or  out  of  the  waggons  in   which  they  are 
tranfported.      Salt    pans    made  of  It,    and    no  longer 
wanted  for  that  purpofe,  cannot  be   broken   up  to  be 
melted  again,   unlefs  previoufly  drilled  in  many    parts. 
Coal  mines  are   wrought  in   the   eailern   part  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  little  coal  is  found  in  the 
United  States  to  the  eaftward  of  the  mountaiiiF,  where 
iron  ores  are  extremely  abundant.   On  the  contrary,  to 
the  wcftward  of  thefe  mountains,  iron  has  fcarcely  been 
perceived  ;  whereas  coal  is  in  the  greateft  plenty.      In 
the  fine  country   round   Pitfburg,  at  the   head  of  the 
Ohio,  320  miles  weft   from   Philadelphia,  coal  is  not 
only  extremely  plentiful,  but  of  a  very  fuperior  qua- 
lity.     A  bed  of  it  in  that   neighbourhood   was  on  fire 
for  about  twenty  years,  but   little   damage  appears  to 
have  been  produced.  Coal  has  been  difcoyered  in  fo  ma- 
ny places  to  the  eaftward  of  the  Ohio,  as  to  produce  an 
opinion,  that  the  whole  traft  of  country  beyond  the 
mountains,  from   Pitftjurg  to  the  Miftlffippi,  abounds 
with  it.     Immenfc  beds  of  limeftone  rock  are  to  be 
found  in  the  moft  eaftevn  tiaft  of  mountains.      Below 
thefe  mountains   it  feldom  appears  ;  but  in  Virginia, 
from  th^  Blue  Ridge  weftward,    the  whole    country 


feems  to  be  founded  on  a  rock  of  limeftone,  befides  America, 
great  quantities  on  the  furface  both  loofe  and  fixed.  It ' '  v~— 
is  formed  into  beds  which  range  as  the  mountains  and 
fea  coaft  do,  from  fouth-weft  to  north-eaft  ;  the  lami- 
nae of  each  bed  declining  from  the  horizon  towards  a 
parallelifm  with  the  axis  of  the  earth.  In  fome  in- 
flances,  however,  but  rarely,  they  are  found  pfpen- 
dicular  and  even  reclining  the  other  way.  But  fuch  cafes 
are  always  attended  with  figns  of  convullion,  or  other 
circumftances  of  Angularity.  Limeftone  is  alfo  found 
on  the  Mifliftippi  and  Ohio,  Indeed  that  mineral  ap- 
pears to  pervade  the  whole  length  of  the  lidges  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains;  and  towards  the  lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario,  the  whole  country  refls  upon  limeftone.  It 
is  not  found  on  the  high  ridges  the.mfelves  of  the  Al- 
leghany mountains  ;  but  it  occupies  the  fertile  valleys 
between  them,  and  is  feen  at  tlie  banks  of,the  rivers 
which  pafs  along  thefe  valleys.  It  fometimes  appears 
to  the  taftivard,  in  the  form  of  very  fine  marble,  chief- 
ly coloured,  quarries  of  which  are  wrought  to  adorn  the 
houfes  of  the  wealthier  citizens  in  the  great  towns. 

Copper  has  been  found  in  a  variety  of  fituations  to 
the  eaftward  of  the  mountains.  At  the  diftance  of 
eight  or  ten  miles  from  New  York  is  a  pretty  rich 
copper  mine.  The  ore  is  irregularly  fcattered  through 
a  kind  of  fiind-ilone,  often  refembling  grit,  and  fome- 
times the  pudding-ftone.  It  yields  from  60  to  70 
pounds  of  fine  copper  per  cwt.  Previous  to  the  revo- 
lution it  ufed  to  be  carried  to  England,  where  it  bore 
a  higher  price  than  any  other  ore  of  the  fame  metal. 
The  mine  has  been  feveral  times  wrought,  abandoned, 
and  refumed.  Some  workmen,  moftly  Germans,  were 
brought  over  from  Europe  for  the  purpofe  within  thefe 
few  years,  and  paid  from  15  to  20  dollars  per  month. 
But  the  high  price  of  labour  and  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining well  executed  machinery,  inipofe  in  ihe  United 
States  great  difficulties  upon  all  mineralogical  enter- 
prifes.  At  New  Brunfwick  in  New  Jeifey,  a  copper 
mine  was  at  one  time  wrought,  in  which  large  quanti- 
ties of  virgin  copper  were  difcovered.  In  particular, 
in  the  year  1754,  two  lumps  of  virgin  copper  are  faid 
to  have  been  found,  which  together  weighed  19CO 
pounds.  In  the  courfe  of  a  few  years  preceding, 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  New  Brunfwick,  feveral 
pieces  of  virgin  copper,  from  five  to  thirty  pounds 
weight,  in  whole  upwards  of  200  pounds,  were  even 
turned  up  in  a  field  by  the  plougii  ;  but  the  mine  has 
ceafed  to  be  wrought,  and  the  fearch  for  the  metal 
difcontinucd. 

Confiderable  quantities  of  black  lead  are  found,  and 
occafionally  taken  for  ufe  from  a  place,  called  Winter- 
ham,  in  the  county  of  Amelia  in  Virginia.  No  work 
is  eftabliflied  there  ;  but  thofe  who  want  the  mineral 
go  and  procure  it  for  themfelves. 

To  the  weftward  of  the  mountains  fome  lead  mines 
have  been  fouud,  which  will  probably  hereafter  be- 
come valuable.  In  the  weftern  part  of  the  flate  of  Vir- 
ginia, one  mine  has  been  for  fome  time  wrought  by 
the  public.  Ihe  metal  is  mixed  fometimes  with  earth 
and  fometimes  with  rock,  which  requires  the  force  of 
gunpowder  to  open  it.  Tlie  proportions  yielded  are 
from  50  to  80  pounds  of  pure  metal,  from  ico  pounds  of 
worked  ore.  Tlie  moft  common  proportion  is  that  of  60 
to  I  CO  pounds.  The  lead  contains  a  portion  of  Clver,  too 
fmall  to  be  worth  fcparation  under  any  proccfs  known 

to 
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America,   to  the  Amcilcan  workmen.     The  veins  nre  at  times 
"~~v  very  Hatterin;;,  and  afterwards  difappear  fiiddttily  and 

totally.  'I'liey  enter  the  fide  of  the  hill  and  proceed 
horizontally.  Only  about  30  labourers  have  been  em- 
ployed, and  they  cultivate  tlieir  own  corn.  Tliey  have 
produced  60  tons  of  lead  in  ;i  year,  but  the  fjeneral 
quantity  is  from  20  to  25  tons.  Lead  mines  are  alfo 
l';iid  to  have  been  difcovcred  on  the  upper  parts  of  the 
MiflKTippi,  extendinif  over  a  great  length  of  country  ; 
but  they  arc  not  wrought.  Silver  mines  arc  alfo  faid  to 
have  been  found  in  the  territory  of  New  York,  and  in 
the  weftern  country,  particularly  on  the  Wabath  ri- 
ver ;  but  they  arc  too  poor  to  be  worth  working.  In 
the  territory  of  New  York  zinc  has  been  found,  and 
likcwife  manganefe,  with  various  kinds  of  pyrites ;  alfo 
petrified  wood,  plaller  of  Paris,  talc,  cryllals  of  va- 
rious kinds  and  colours,  alhellos,  and  feveral  other 
fofiils  ;  alfo  a  fmall  black  (lone,  which  vitrifies  with 
little  heat,  and  makes  good  glals. — A  kind  of  mica, 
called  by  the  Americans  iflnglafs,  hus  alfo  been  found, 
which  is  tranfparcnt,  and  cap.ible  of  being  divided  in- 
to thin  lamina:  or  thcets,  which  may  be  uled  as  a  con- 
venient fubrtitute  for  window  glafs.  Amethyfts  have 
been  frequently  found  in  Virginia  ;  and  even  the  eme- 
rald is  not  unknown.  In  the  north  mountains  are 
immcnfe  bodies  ot  (chill,  containing  imptedions  of 
(hells  of  various  kinds.  Petrified  (lulls  are  alio  found 
in  very  elevated  fitualions  at  the  firrt  foiirces  of  the 
Kentucky  river.  On  the  banks  of  S.u'annah  liver  in 
South  Carolina,  about  90  miles  from  the  fea  in  a  direct  . 
line,  and  150  or  200  as  the  river  runs,  there  is  a  re- 
markal)le  coUeflion  of  oyfter  (hells  of  an  uncommon 
fize.  They  run  in  a  north-caft  and  ("outh-weft  direc- 
tion, nearly  parallel  with  the  fea  coaR,  in  three  diflinft 
ridges,  which  together  occupy  a  fpace  of  (even  miles  in 
breidth.  Such  a  phenomenon  cannot  eafily  be  ac- 
counted for  in  any  other  way  than  by  fuppofing  the 
whole  of  this  llat  country  to  have  been  at  one  period 
an  appendage  of  tjic  ocean. 

Sulphur  is  (aid  to  be  found  in  feveral  places  of  the 
wedern  territory;    and  nitre  is  obtained,  as  in   Spain, 
found  in  the  by  Jixiviating  the  fat  earth   that  is    found    upon    the 
wellcrnter- bjpi^,  of  the  rivers.      But  the  moft  valuable  mineral 
^'         that  has  hitherto  been  found  in   Kentucky   and  other 
parts  of  the  wellern  territory,  confids  of  the  fait  that 
J        is  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water  of  certain 
Salt  fpringi,  fprings.     Such   fprings  appear  to  be  unknown  to  the 
or  licks,  in   eaftward  of  the  mountains  ;  but  they  abound  upon  the 
Kcntucl;y.    Qhio,  where  they  are  more  necefTary  on  account  of  the 
great  dillance  from  the  lea.      They  were  difcovered  in 
the  follou'ing  curious  manner  : — The   firft  inhabitants 
found,   that  the  wild  hearts  of  the  forcft,  efpecially  the 
buffaloes  and  deer,  were  accuftoraed  to  come  in  great 
crowds  to  certain   fpots,  and   there  to  employ    them- 
felves,  apparently  with   much   pleafure,  in  licking  the 
ground.     On  examining  the  foil  at  thefe  places,  it  was 
found  to  polTefs  a  confidcrable  impregnation  of  fea  fait, 
of  which  almoft  all  animals  that  feed  upon  vegetables 
are  known  to  be  fond.     The  want  of  this   commodity 
veas  a  fource  of  much  dillrefs  to  the  Crft  emigrants  to 
Kentucky,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  obftacles  to  the 
fettlement  of  the  country  ;  but  the  example  of  the  in- 
ferior animals,    indicated    a    mode  of    relieving  their 
wants.     The  fpots  frequented   by   the   bulYaloes  were 
called  lich,  and  at  every  lick  it  was  found  that  an  area 
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of  from  five  to  ten  acres  is  impregnated  with  common    Am<Tica. 
fait ;  fo  that  by  digging  wells  fait  water  might  be  ob-         ' 
tained,  from  which  fait  can   be  cxtraflcd  by  evapora- 
tion.    At  Icall  12  of  thefe  licks,  ot  fait  fpringi,  have 
been  found  In  the  new  (late  of  Kentucky  ;   the  princi-       ^ji 
pal  of  which  are.  Bullet's  Lick,  or  Salt  River,  20  miles  Kamc-s  of 
from  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio  ;   Drinnon's  Lick,  about  a  ''";  f»'' 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  mnuth  of  the  Kentucky.     On  1"'"£'' 
what  is  called  Licking  Creel!  there  are  two  fjjring^,  call- 
ed the  U/>fur  and  Lower  nine  IJcks  ;  and   there  is  oie 
called  (ireal  Bone  Lid,  from  the  bones  of  animals  of  .t 
monrtrous  fize,  of  a  fpecics  that  1.0  longer  exiOs,  that 
have  been  found  fcattered  in  its  neighbourhood.     The 
water  obtained  from  thefe   fprings  is  by   no  mean?   fo 
flrong  as  fea   water.     It   requires   nearly  i\zo  gallons 
to  make  one  budiel  of  fait,  which  is  more  by  one  half 
than  would  be  wanted  of  fea  water  in  the  fame  latitude 
to  produce  that  quantity.     In  confequcncc,  however, 
of  the  abundance  of  fuel  that  exifts  In  a  country  where 
the  fined  timber  is  dill  confidcred  as  a  nuifancc,  fall  is 
here   manuf.iclurcd  in    plenty,    and  is  fold    tolerably 
cheap.  _  43, 

Various  fprings  of  water  impregnated  with  other  Mineral 
mineral  ingredients  have  been  found  in  tlic  territory  fprings. 
of  the  United  States,  fonie  of  which  are  much  frequent- 
ed by  valetudinarians.  In  1794,  a  fulphureous  fpring 
was  difcovcttd  at  a  few  yards  dillance  from  the  banks 
of  the  river  Chippaway,  which  falls  into  the  Niagara, 
a  little  above  the  falls.  On  the  approach  of  a  fire- 
brand, the  vapour  or  deam  kindles,  aiTumes  the  form 
of  burning  fpirit  of  wine,  and  burns  down  to  the  bot- 
tom. In  the  date  of  New  York,  the  fprings  of  Sara- 
toga are  much  noted.  They  are  ciglit  or  nine  in  num- 
ber, (ituated  on  the  margin  of  a  morafs,  about  twelve 
miles  wed  from  the  confluence  of  a  dream  called  Fifli 
Creek  with  Hudlbn's  liver.  They  arc  furrounded  by 
a  linicdone  rock,  apparently  formed  of  petrifaftions  de- 
pofited  by  the  water.  One  of  the  fprings  particulaily 
attra£ls  attention:  It  fometimes  rifes  above  the  earth 
in  the  form  of  a  pyramid.  The  aperture  in  the  top 
Tvhich  difcovers  the  water  is  pcrfeflly  cylindrical,  about 
nine  inches  diameter.  In  this  the  water  Is  about  twelve- 
inches  below  the  top,  except  at  its  annual  difcharge, 
which  is  commonly  at  the  beginning  of  fummer.  At 
all  times  it  appears  to  be  in  as  great  agitation  as  it 
boiling  in  a  pot,  although  it  is  extremely  cold.  The 
fame  appearances  obtain  in  the  other  fprings,  except 
that  the  furrounding  rocks  are  of  ditTcrcnt  figures,  and 
the  water  flows  regularly  from  them.  The  air  which 
rifes  in  the  fprings,  and  caufes  the  ebullition,  appears  to 
confift  in  part  at  lead  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  with  which 
the  water  is  flrongly  impregnated,  as  well  as  with  lime, 
diiujlved  by  the  acid.  It  alfo  contains  a  chalybeate  im- 
pregnation. In  the  chain  of  the  Alleghany  mountains 
called  Lnurt,  Ridge,  about  latitude  36°,  there  is  a 
fpring  of  water  3c  fett  deep,  very  cold,  and  as  blue  as 
indigo  ;  but  the  nature  of  the  impregnation  has  not 
been  afcertained. 

There  is  in  Pennfylvania,  beyond  the  mountains,  a 
dream  called  Oil  Creet,  which  flows  into  the  Alleghany 
river.  It  ilTues  from  a  fpring,  on  the  top  of  which 
flouts  an  oil  fimllar  to  that  called  Barbadoes  tnr,  and 
from  which  one  man  may  gather  feveral  gallon':  in  a 
day.  The  troops  (ent  to  guard  the  wedern  pod  haltcii 
at  this  fpring,  coUcfted  fome  of  the  oil,  and  bathed 

their 
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America,  their  joints  with  it.  This  gave  them  great  relief  from 
»  the  rheumatic  complaints  with  which  they  were  affeft- 
ed.  The  waters,  of  which  the  troops  drank  freely, 
operated  as  a  gentle  purge. 

In  the  county  of  Augufta  in  Virginia,  near  the  fources 
of  James's  river,  are  two  fprings,  diftinguifhcd  by  the 
appellation  of  IVarm  and  Hoi.  They  are  eight  miles 
diftant  from  each  other,  and  arc  ftrongly  impregnated 
with  fulphur.  They  are  faid  to  be  ufeful  for  rheuma- 
tic, and  forae  other  complaints.  The  wann fprhig  if- 
fues  with  a  very  bold  flream,  fufficient  to  work  a  grift 
mill,  and  to  keep  the  waters  of  its  bafon,  which  is  30 
feet  in  diameter,  at  blood  heat,  or  96°  of  Fahrenheit. 
The  hoi  fpring  is  much  Inialler,  and  has  been  lo  hot  as 
to  boil  an  egg.  Some  believe  its  degree  of  heat  to  be 
leffened.  It  raifes  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer to  1 1 2°.  It  fometiraes  relieves  where  the 
warm  fpring  fails.  A  fountain  of  common  water  iflu- 
ing  near  its  margin  gives  it  a  Angular  appearance. 
What  are  called  xhe  fiueet  fprings  are  in  the  county  of 
Botetourt  in  the  fame  ftate,  at  the  eaftern  foot  of  the 
Alleghany,  42  miles  from  the  warm  fprings.  They  are 
quite  cold,  like  common  water,  and  their  nature  is  lit- 
tle known  ;  but  all  the  three  forts  of  fprings  are  much 
frequented.  On  the  Potowmack,  and  on  York  river, 
are  alfo  fome  fprings,  fuppofed  to  be  medicinal ;  but  in 
favour  of  whofe  virtues  little  is  knoivn. 

In  the  low  grounds  of  the  river  called  Great  Kanha- 
way,  67  miles  above  the  mout!^,  is  a  hole  in  the  earth, 
of  the  capacity  of  thirty  or  forty  gallons,  from  which 
ilTues  conftantly  a  bituminous  vapour,  in  fo  ftrong  a 
current  as  to  give  to  the  fand  about  its  orifice  the  mo- 
tion which  it  has  in  a  boiling  fpring.  On  prefenting 
a  lighted  candle  or  torch  within  18  inches  of  the  hole, 
it  flames  up  in  a  column  of  18  inches  diameter,  and 
four  or  five  feet  in  height,  which  fometimes  burns  out 
within  20  minutes,  and  at  other  times  has  been  known 
to  continue  three  days,  and  then  has  been  left  ftill 
burning.  The  flame  is  unftcady,  of  the  denfity  of  that 
of  burning  fpirlts,  and  fmells  like  burning  pit-coal. 
Water  fometimes  coUefts  in  the  bafon,  which  is  remark- 
ably cold,  and  is  kept  in  ebullition  by  the  vapour  ilTu- 
ing  through  it.  If  the  vapour  be  fiivd  in  that  llate, 
the  water  foon  becomes  fo  warm  th:it  the  hand  cannot 
bear  it,  and  evaporates  wholly  in  a  fliort  time.  On 
Sandy  River  there  is  a  fimilar  hole  that  fends  forth  a 
bituminous  vapour,  the  flame  of  which  is  a  column  of 
about  twelve  inches  diiractcr  and  three  -  .et  high. 

In  the  flate  of  Georgia,  in  the  county  of  Wilkes, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town  of  Wafhington, 
a  fpring  rifes  from  a  hollow  tree,  four  or  five  feet  in 
length.  The  infide  of  the  tree  is  incrufted  with  a  coat 
of  nitre  an  inch  thick,  and  the  leaves  round  the  fpring 
ar*;  incrufted  with  a  fubftance  as  white  as  fnow,  which 
has  not  been  analyzed.  It  is  rccoramenJcd  for  fcurvy 
and  fcrophulous  diforders.  , 

The  vegetable  kingdom  in  the  United  States  of  A- 
merica  is  fo  extremely  rich,  tj)at  even  an  enumeration 
of  its  remarkable  objefls  would  greatly  exceed  the 
bounds  which  we  have  here  prefcribed  to  ourfclves. 
Indeed,  it  docs  not  appear  that,  excepting  the  fugar 
cane,  any  valuiiblc  vegetable  produftion  is  known 
which  cannot  be  reared  within  fome  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  ftates.    With  regard  to  the  tiatural  growth 
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of  thefe  countries,  it  confifts  of  an  endlefs  variety  of  America. 
trees  and  ftirubs,  and  lelftr  plants.  Each  tract  of  dif-  » 
ferent  ibil  is  afually  dillinguiftied  by  its  peculiar  vege- 
tation, and  is  pronounced  good,  middling,  or  bad,  from 
the  fpecies  of  trees  which  it  produces ;  and  one  fpecies 
generally  predominating  in  each  foil,  has  produced  the 
defcriptive  names  of  Oak  Land,  Birch,  Beech,  and 
Che/nut  Lands,  Pine  Barren  Land,  Maple,  ^Jh,  and 
Cedar  Szvamps.  Intermingled  with  thefe,  which  in 
the  New  England  ftates  are  the  predominating  fpecies, 
we  find  in  that  northern  territory  others,  as  walnut, 
firs,  elm,  hemlock,  moofe  wood,  faffafras,  and  many 
others.  Walnut  and  chefnut  trees  indicate  the  beft 
lands ;  beech  and  oak  grow  upon  the  fecond  ;  the  fir 
and  pitch  pine  upon  the  third  ;  barberry  and  other 
bufhes  upon  lands  of  the  next  quality  ;  and  marftiy 
fhrubs  upon  the  worft.  Along  with  thefe  are  found  a 
variety  of  flowering  trees  and  fhrubs,  including  all  thofe 
known  in  Europe.  Among  the  fruits  which  grow- 
wild  in  all  the  ftates  are  feveral  kinds  of  grapes,  which 
are  fmall,  four,  and  thick  fkinned.  The  vines  on 
'  which  they  grow  are  very  luxuriant,  and  often  over- 
fpread  the  higheft  trees  of  the  foreft.  They  are  ex- 
tremcly  tough,  and  poflcfs  alnioft  the  flrength  of  cor- 
dage. On  the  more  fertile  foils,  the  largeft  trees  fel- 
dom  pufli  their  roots  into  the  earth  beyond  the  depth 
of  one  foot,  being  no  doubt  fed  by  the  rich  mould 
which  is  formed  on  the  furface  by  the  perpetual  Ihed- 
ding  of  the  leaves  and  the  rotting  of  the  grals.  In  the 
northern  ftates,  the  fragrance  of  the  woods  from  flower- 
ing (lirubs  and  trees  is  not  fo  remarkable  as  in  tlie 
fouth  ;  nor  is  the  timber  fo  valuable.  In  South  Caro- 
lina, indeed,  the  luxuriance  of  the  woods  ftands  unri- 
valled. There  are  18  different  fpecies  of  oak,  parti- 
cularly the  live  oak,  palmetto  or  cabbage  tree,  cucum- 
ber tree,  deciduous  cyprefs,  liquid  amber,  hiccory, 
&c.  ;  in  fliort,  all  the  fpecies  of  trees  which  are  fo  ex- 
ceflively  dear  in  Europe,  ten  of  which  are  planted  to 
fave  one,  for  which  both  fituation  and  foil  are  careful- 
ly felefled,  and  which  yet  never  attain  any  confiderable 
height,  are  here  the  natural  produce  of  the  country, 
and  vegetate  with  the  utmoft  rapidity.  Equally  ftri- 
king  to  Europeans  is  the  pleafing  luxuriance  of  flirubs, 
plants,  and  various  kinds  of  grafs ;  moft  of  which  dif- 
fule  an  exquifite  fragrance. 

Of  the  fmaller  vegetables,  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  is 
a  native  of  America.  It  agrees  with  all  climates,  from 
the  equator  to  latitude  4?",  but  flouriflies  bcft  between 
latitudes  30°  and  40°.  The  wild  rice  is  a  grain  which 
grows  in  great  plenty  in  fome  of  the  interior  parts  of 
the  ftates,  and  fetms  the  moft  valuable  of  the  fponta- 
neous  produftions  of  the  country.  It  grows  in  the  wa- 
ter, ^vhere  it  is  about  two  feet  deep,  with  a  rich  muddy 
bottom.  In  its  flalk,  ears,  and  manner  of  growing,  it 
very  much  refcmbles  oats.  It  is  gathered  by  tlie  In- 
dians in  the  folloiving  manner  :  About  tlic  time  that 
it  begins  to  turn  from  its  milky  ftate,  and  to  ripen, 
they  run  their  canoes  into  the  midft  of  it,  and,  tying 
bunches  of  it  together,  jull  below  the  ears,  thty  leave 
it  in  this  fituation  for  three  or  four  weeks,  till  it  is  per- 
fcflly  ripe.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  commonly  about 
the  laft  of  September,  they  return  to  the  river,  and, 
placing  their  canoes  clofc  to  the  bunches  of  rice,  in 
fuch  a  poCtion  as  to  receive  the  grain   when  it   falls, 

they 
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America.  tTiey  beat  it  out  with  pieces  of  wood.  Thereafter  they 
dry  it  with  finokc,  and  laftly  tread  or  rub  otT  the  out- 
fide  hu(k  ;   after  which  it  is  fit  for  ufe. 

We  iiave  already  enumerated  the  American  quadru- 
peds, and  have  feen,  that  of  thefe  a  confiderable  num- 
ber is  peculiar  to  America.  Upwards  of  I  30  Ame- 
rican birds  have  been  enumerated,  and  many  of  them 
defcribed  by  Catefliy,  Jefierfon,  and  Carver.  The  fol- 
lowing catalogue  will  fliovv  the  aftonilbing  variety  that 
exifts  in  the  American  ftates,  of  this  beautiful  part  of 
the  creation : 


Blackbird. 

Razor-billed  do. 

Baltimore  bird. 

IJaftard  Baltimore. 

Blue  bird. 

Buzzard. 

Blue  jay. 

JBlue  grolbeak. 

Brown  bittern. 

Creded  do. 

Small  do. 

Booby. 

Great  booby. 

Blue  Peter. 

Bullfinch. 

Bald  coot. 

Cutwater. 

White  curlew. 

Cat  bird. 

Cuckow. 

Crow. 

Cowpen  bird. 

Chattering   plover  or  kil- 

dee. 
Crane  or  blue  heron. 
Yellow-brealled  chat. 
Cormorant. 
Hooping  crane. 
Pine  creeper. 
Yellow-throated  creeper. 
Dove. 

Ground  dove. 
Duck. 

llathera  duck. 
Round-crefted  do. 
Sheldrake  or  canvafs  do. 
Buffels-head  do. 
Spoonbill  do. 
Summer  do. 
Blackhend  do. 
Blue-winged  (lioveller. 
Little  brown  duck. 
Sprigtail. 
White-faced  teal. 
Blue-winged  teal. 
Pied-bill  dobchick. 
Eagle. 
Bald  eagle. 
Flamingo. 
Fieldfare  of  Carolina,  or 

robin. 
Purple  finch. 
Bahama  finch. 


American  goldfinch. 

Painted  finch. 

Crefled  tly-catcher. 

Black-cap  do. 

Tittle  brown  do. 

Red-eyed  do. 

Finch  creeper. 

Storm  finch. 

Goatfucker  of  Carolina. 

Gull. 

Laughing  gull. 

Goofe. 

Canada  goofe. 

Hawk. 

Fifhing  hawk. 

Pigeon  do. 

Night  do. 

Swallow-tailed  do. 

Hangbird. 

Heron. 

Little  white  heron. 

Heath  cock. 

Humming  bird. 

Purple  jackdaw   or  crow 
blackbird. 

King  bird. 

Kingfiiher. 

Loon. 

Lark. 

Large  lark. 

Blue  linnet. 

Mock  bird. 

Mow  bird. 

Purple  martin. 

Nightingale. 

Noddy. 

Nuthatch. 

Oyfter-catcher. 

Owl. 

Screech  owl. 

American     partridge     or 
quail. 

Pheafant  or  mountain  par- 
tridge. 

Water  pheafant. 

Pelican. 

Water  pelican. 

Pigeon  of  pafiage. 
White-crowned  pigeon. 

Parrot  of  paradife. 

Paroquet  of  Carolina. 

Raven. 

Rice  bird. 
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Red  bird. 

.Summer  red  bird. 

Swan. 

Sorce. 

Snipe. 

Redftart. 

Red-winged  ftarling. 

Swallow. 

Chimney  do. 

Snow  bird. 

Little  fparrow. 

Bahama  do. 

Stork. 

Turkey. 

Wild  turkey. 

Tyrant. 

Crefted  titmoufe. 

Yellow  do. 

Bahama  do. 

Hooded  do. 

Yellow  rump. 
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Towhc  bird. 
Red  thruft). 
Fox-coloured  thrulh. 
Little  thrufli. 
Tropic  bird. 
Turtle  of  Carolina. 
Water  wagtail. 
Water  hen. 
Water  witch. 
Wakon  bird. 
Whetfaw. 

Large  white-billed  wood- 
pecker. 
Large  red-cre(led  do. 
,    Gold-winged  do. 
Red-bellied  do. 
Hairy  do. 
Red-headed  do. 
Yellow-bellied  do. 
SmalleA  fpotted  do. 
W^ren. 
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Of  all  thefc,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  the  birds  of 
America  generally  exceed  thofe  of  Europe  in  the  beau- 
ty of  their  plumage  ;  but  are  much  inferior  to  them 
in  the  melody  of  their  notes.  The  buzzard,  common-  ^jg 
ly  called  the  turkey  buzzard,  from  its  refcmblance  toTheTur- 
a  turkey  in  plumage  and  (hape,  is  very  common  all'^^5'^"^" 
over  South  Carolina.  It  appears,  that  the  police  of 
Charlcftown  is  extremely  deficient  in  thofe  meafures 
which  (hould  not  be  neglefted  in  a  populous  town,  in 
fo  hot  a  climate.  Hence  the  bodies  of  dead  animals 
are  frequently  left  expofed  in  the  neighbourhood,  to- 
gether with  the  refufe  of  (laughterhoules.  But  the 
voracity  of  the  turkey  buzzard  alleviates  the  eflFtcls  of 
this  negligence.  It  fpecdily  devours  every  thing,  and 
leaves  only  the  bones  of  any  carcafe  that  it  finds. 
Hence  it  is  accounted  a  kind  of  facred  bird  :  no  law 
has  been  enaftei  prohibiting  it  to  be  killed  ;  but  a- 
mong  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  town,  the  public 
opinion  fufficiently  protects  its  fafety.  437 

In  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  confiderable  num-  Amcricaa 
bers  of  fnakes  are  found.      But    they  are  neither   fo   "  ^^ 
numerous  nor  fo  venomous  in  tlie  northern  as  in  the 
fouthern  ftates.     The  following  is  given  as  a  lift  of 
them. 


Rattle  fnake. 
Small  rattle  fnake. 
Yellow  rattle  fnake. 
W^ater  viper  1 
Black  do. 
Brown  do. 

Copper-bellied  fnake. 
Bluilli-grcen  do. 
Black  do. 
Ribbon  do. 
Spotted  ribbon  do. 
Chain  do. 
Joint  do. 
Green-fpotted  do. 
Coachwhip  do. 


Corn  fnake. 

Hognofe  do. 

Houfe  do. 

Green  do. 

Wampum  do. 

Glafs  do. 

Bead  do. 

Wall  or  houfe  adder. 

Striped  or  garter  fnake. 

Water  do. 

Hifling  do. 

Thorn-tailed  do. 

Speckled  do. 

Ring  do. 

Two-headed  do. 


The  joint  fnake  is  a  curiofity.    Its  ikin  is  as  hard 
parchment,  and  as  fmooth  a«  glafs 

llriped 
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ca.  ftrlped  with  black  and  white.  Its  joints  are  fo  few 
''  and  ftiff,  that  it  can  hardly  bend  itfelf  into  the  form 
of  a  hoop.  When  (truck,  it  breaks  like  a  pipe's  ftem, 
and  with  a  whip  it  may  be  broken  from  the  tail  to  the 
bowels  into  pieces  not  an  inch  long,  without  produ- 
cing the  leaft  tinfture  of  blood.  It  is  not  venomous. 
It  is  not  known  whether  the  two-headed  fnake  be  a 
diiliniSl  fpecies,  or  only  a  monftrous  produ£lion,  very 
few  of  them  having  ever  been  fecn.  But  of  all  the 
American  fnakes,  the  rattle  fnake  is  the  chief,  as  be- 
ing the  moll  frequent  and  the  moll  dangerous.  It  is  a 
peaceful  animal,  however,  and  never  bites  but  on  being 
irritated.  In  the  northern  dates  it  is  little  regarded, 
and  its  bite  feems  not  to  be  fatal.  "  We  found,  (fays 
the  duke  de  la  Rochefoucault  Liancoiut),  a  young 
man,  who  about  fix  weeks  before  had  been  bitten  on 
the  knee  by  a  rattle  fnake,  while  he  was  filhing  on 
the  banks  of  Lake  Cauandaqua.  At  firft  he  did  not 
feel  much  pain  in  the  part  affefted  ;  but  an  hour  after- 
wards a  fwelling  appeared,  which  gradually  extended 
all  iilong  the  leg  to  the  foot,  and  both  became  fo  ftiff 
that  he  was  unable  to  move  them.  A  cure  was  effeft- 
cd  within  the  fpace  of  only  fix  days  by  the  juice  of 
fnake-root  laid  on  the  wound  and  fwelling,  as  a  poul- 
tice, mixed  with  milk,  together  with  a  few  drops  of 
that  juice,  pure  and  unmixed,  taken  internally.  In- 
ftances  of  fuch  bites  occur  but  very  feldom,  and  only, 
it  feems,  when  the  animal  has  been  touched  j  other- 
wife  it  conftantly  retires,  and  may  be  killed  by  a 
blow  with  the  flendereft  flick."  But  in  the  fouthern 
ftates,  particularly  in  South  Carolina,  the  inhabitants 
are  more  afraid  of  thefe  animals  than  in  New  York  or 
Pennfylvania  ;  as  inftances  are  known  in  that  fouthern 
climate  of  people  having  died  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  they  were  bitten  by  the  rattle  fnake.  The  juice 
of  plantago  Virginiana  Linn,  or  the  root  and  branches 
of  maimba  bruifed,  are  the  remedies  moll  commonly 
applied.  Either  of  thefe  plants  is  fufficient ;  but  they 
are  deemed  more  elTicacious  when  t"  ey  are  applied 
jointly.  A  tobacco  leaf  fteeped  in  rum,  or  a  fingle 
leaf  of  one  of  the  above  plants,  takes  off  the  pain  and 
fwelling.  Caefar,  a  negro,  difcovered  this  cure  in 
South  Carolina  ■,  he  proved  its  efficacy  to  the  aHembly 
of  the  flates,  in  1780,  by  caufing  a  rattle  fnake  to  bite 
Lim  J  and  obtained  for  this  arcanum  his  liberty,  and  a 
penfion  of  100  guineas  a-year. 

An  aftoniiliing  variety  of  infefts  is  found  in  the 
United  States,  Of  thefe,  during  the  fummer,  the 
mufketo  is  the  -moft  troubkfomc.  In  the  back  parts  of 
the  (late  of  New  York,  the  lands  are  frequently  vifited 
by  a  fpecies  of  loculls  v.hich  fix  chiefly,  ^n  the  trees, 
and  confume  the  leaves.  They  are  fo  extremely 
numerous,  that  every  attempt  to  oeftroy  or  remove 
them  is  apparently  fruitlefs.  Flies,  likewife,  in  nioift 
fituations,  are  very  troublefome,  being  found  in  fuch 
prodigious  (warms,  efpccially  about  noon,  that  the 
farmers  are  obliged  to  keep  large  fires,  burning  near 
their  houles,  where  the  cattle  find  (heher  from  thefe 
tormenting  infeiSs  till  the  cool  of  the  evening,  when 
the  latter  difappear,  and  retire  into  the  woods. 

Bees  are  found  in  the  woods  in  fvva'ms,  which  pro- 
duce large  quantities  of  honey,  of  dilTerent  qualities,- 
according  to  the  kinds  of  flowering  (hrubs  and  pl:ints 
that  prevail  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  fsid,  how- 
ever,  that  this  valuable  infc6l  is  moft  ufually  found  in' 
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the  vicinity  of  cultivated  places,  where  a  part  at  leaft  Americ!!. 
of  the  timber  has  been  cut  down,  and  that  hence, '  ■  \r—^ 
when  the  favages  perceive  a  fwarm  of  bees,  thty  fay, 
that  it  is  time  for  them  to  remove,  as  the  approaches 
of  cultivation  not  only  bring  white  men,  who  are  al- 
ways in  Ibme  meafure  their  enemies,  but  alfo  tend  to 
narrow  their  hunting  grounds.  The  planters  not  only 
rear  enough  of  bees  to  lupply  themfelves  with  honey 
of  an  excellent  quality,  but  confiderable  quantities  are 
brought  to  the  coall  for  exportation. 

An  account  has  been  given  by  an  American  phy-  Poifonous 
fician,  Dr  Benjamin  Smith  Barton,  of  a  poifonous  or  honey, 
injurious  kind  of  honey  collefted  by  bees  in  the  terri-  Philfofh, 
tory  ot  the  United  States,  which  is,  perhaps,  n'orthy  {ff"^', 
of  attention  both  for  philofophical  and  for  commercial  jj^, 
reafons.  "  The  honey  which  I  call  Meterioiis,  (fays  he) 
or  poifonoui  honey,  produces,  as  far  as  I  have  learned, 
the  following  I)  mptoms,  viz.  In  the  beginning  a  dira- 
nefs  of  fight,  or  vertigo'fucceeded  by  a  delirium,  which 
is  fomctimes  mild  and  pleafant,  and  fometimes  ferocious, 
ebriety,  pain  in  the  ftomach  and  inteflines,  profufe  per- 
fpiration,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing, and,  in  a  few  inftances,  death.  In  lome  perfons  a 
vomiting  is  the  firft  elTefl  of  the  poilbn.  When  this 
is  the  cafe,  it  is  probable  that  the  perfons  fuffer  much 
lefs  from  the  honey  than  when  no  vomiting  is  induced. 
Sometimes  the  honey  has  been  obferved  to  produce  a 
temporary  palfy  of  the  limbs :  an  efteft  which  I  have 
remarked  in  animals  that  have  eaten  of  one  of  thofe 
very  vegetables,  the  kahnia  latifoUa,  from  whofe 
flowers  the  bees  obtain  a  pernicious  honey.  Death  is 
very  feldom  the  confequence  of  eating  this  kind  of 
honey.  The  violent  imprelTion  which  it  makes  upon 
the  flomach  and  inteftines  often  induces  an  early  vomit- 
ing or  purging,  which  are  both  favourable  to  the  fpeedy 
recovery  of  the  patient.  The  fever  which  it  excites 
is  frequently  relieved,  in  a  (liort  time,  by  the  profufe 
perfpiration,  and  perhaps  by  the  foaming  at  the  mouth. 
I  may  add,  that,  as  the  human  conftitution  refifts  to  an 
aftonifhing  degree  the  effefts  of  the  narcotic  or  other 
poifonous  vegetables  that  are  btft  known  to  us,  fo  we 
need  not  wonder,  that  it  alfo  refifts  the  effefls  of  the 
deleterious  honey  that  is  produced  from  fuch  vege- 
tables. 

"  It  deferves  to  be  mentioned,  that  the  honey  which 
is  formed  by  two  cifFctent  hives  of  bees  in  the  fame 
tree,  or  at  a  little  diilance  from  each  other,  often  pof- 
feffes  the  moft  oppofitc  properties.  Nay,  the  honey 
from  the  fame  individual  combs  is  fometimes  not  lefs 
different  in  tafte,  in  colour,  and  in  its  efl'efls.  Thus 
one  Itratum  or  portion  of  it  m.iy  be  eaten  without  the 
Icall  inconvenience,  whilll  that  which  is  immediately 
adjacent  to  it  (liall  occafion  the  feveral  cftV  cts  which  I 
have  juft  enumerated.  I  have  tsken  lomc  pains  to 
learn  what  are  the  figns  by  which  the  deleterious  ho- 
ney may  at  fivft  view  be  diflingulflicd  from  iimoccnt 
honey.  I  am  informed,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
the  matter. 

"  'I  he  poifonous  honey  is  faid  by  fome  to  be  of  a 
crimfon  colour  ;  by  others,  it  is  faid  to  be  of  a  reddifh 
browfl  colour,  and  of  a  thicker  confiftence  than  com- 
mon innocent  honey.  Thefe  are  the  figns  by  which 
I  am  toll!  the  moft  experienced  hunters  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  North  America  are  enabled  to  diftinguilh  per- 
nicious from  innocent  honey." 

Dr 
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America.  Dr  Barton,  ho'vevcr,  juQly  doubts  tlic  infallibility 
^       .  of  thefe  figns,   fo   far  as  they  depend  upon  tlie  colour 

of  the  honey,  as  Mr  Bruce  found  honey  red  like  blood 
at  Dixan  in  AbyfTinia,  which  he  does  not  lay  was  poi- 
roMOUS  ;  and  the  lioncy  collcfted  in  Scotland  from  the 
flowers  of  the  erlcn,  or  blooming  heather,  is  ufually  of 
a  dirty  brown  colour,  though  it  was  never  known  to 
pofTefs  any  noxious  property.  He  proceeds  to  ilatc, 
that  a  friend  of  his,  Mr  William  Bartram,  who  has 
tvritten  upon  the  natural  produdions  of  North  Ame- 
rica, informed  him,  that  "  in  the  Carolinas  and  I'lori- 
das  the  poifonous  honey  is  often  fo  fimilar  in  colour, 
tailc,  and  odour,  to  the  common  or  innocent  honey, 
that  the  former  cannot  be  diftiiiguidied  from  tlic  lat- 
ter. It  is  owing,  he  fays,  to  this  circumltancc,  that  fo 
many  accidents  daily  happen  from  the  u(e  of  the  wild 
honey.  He  was  informed,  that  it  is  experience  alone 
which  enables  the  hunters  and  others  to  determine 
whether  the  honey  which  they  find  in  the  woods  be 
poifonous  or  innocent.  'Ihey  have  obferved  that  the 
.  injurious  efFcfls  manifed  themfelves,  in  a  Ihort  time, 
after  the  honey  is  taken  into  the  ftomach.  They  are 
accullomed,  therefore,  to  cat  a  fmall  quantity  before 
they  venture  to  fatisfy  their  appetite.  Should  this 
produce  any  difagreeable  effcfts,  they  do  not  think  it 
prudent  to  continue  the  ufe  of  it  :  but,  if  in  a  iliort 
time  it  iliould  occafion  no  inconvenience,  they  think 
they  may,  with  perfeft  fafety,  indulge  their  appetite  to 
the  full. 

"  I  have  been  informed,  that  the  poifonous  honey, 
by  boiling  and  draining,  may  be  rendered  as  innocent 
as  any  honey  whatever.  It  is  likewife  faid,  that,  by 
long  keeping,  it  becomes  harmlefs.  It  is  poifonous  to 
dogs  as  well  as  to  men.  Hitherto  I  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  any  certain  information  concerning  the 
means  to  be  purfued  in  the  treatment  of  perfons  la- 
bouring under  the  effefts  of  the  poifonous  honey.  It 
is  faid,  that  the  Indians  and  fome  of  the  whites  ufe 
cold  bathing  with  advantage.  As  the  effe<?ls  produ- 
ced by  this  honey  are  fimilar  to  thofe  produced  by  fe- 
veral  narcotic  vegetables  that  are  well  known  to  us  ; 
fuch  as  opium,  hyffciamus  ntger  or  henbane,  datura 
Jlramonium  or  thorn-apple,  &c.  it  is  probable  that 
the  lame  means  of  treatment  will  apply  to  both  cafes. 
In  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  the  two  Floridas,  but 
more  efpecially  in  Eall  Florida,  the  iiiftances  of  injury 
from  the  eating  of  wild  honey  are  more  numerous  than 
in  any  other  parts  of  North  America  that  are  known 
to  us.  There  is  a  trail  of  country,  included  between 
the  rivers  St  Ilia  and  St  Mary's  in  Eaft  Florida, 
that  is  remarkable  for  immenfe  numbers  of  bees. 
Thefe  infefls,  which  were  originally  introduced  into 
Florida  by  the  Spaniards,  have  increaled  into  innume- 
rable fwarms,  trom  the  facility  with  which  they  procure 
their  food,  in,  perhaps,  the  richelt  flowered  country  of 
North  America.  In  this  traft  of  country  the  alarm- 
ing effefls  of  the  wild  honey  are  often  experienced  by 
the  fcttlers,  by  wandering  hunters,  and  by  favagcs. 

"  It  is  highly  probable  that  this  poifonous  honey 
is  procured  from  a  confiderable  number  of  the  flowers  of 
the  countries  which  I  have  mentioned.  A  complete 
lill  of  thefe  flowers  would  be  acceptable  ;  but  fuch  a 
lift  it  will  be  difficult  to  procure  at  prefent.  Meanwhile 
I  am  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  mention  fome  of 
the  vegetables  from  whofe  flowers  the  bees  e.\traft  a  de- 

Vot.  II.  Part  I. 
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Icterious  honey,  not  only  in   the   country  between  tlie    Annr.cj 
St  Ilia  and  St  Mary's,  but  alfo  in  fome  other  part?  of  • 

North  America.  'I'hefe  vegetables,  arc  the  kalmia 
aitjfuflifolia  and  latifolia  of  Linnteus,  the  kalmia  birfula 
of  Walter,  the  andromeda  mariana,  and  fome  other  fpe-  fUra  Ca- 

cics  of  this  getiUS.  tMnmnn, 

"  Every  American  has  heard  of  the  poifonous  pro- 1''  '3°* 
perties  of  the  kalmia  anguflifalia  and  lalifoUa.  The 
former  of  thefe  plants  is  known  in  the  United  States 
by  the  names  of  dvjarf  laurel,  ivy,  lambkill,  &c.  It 
has  long  been  known  that  its  leaves,  when  eaten  by 
Iheep,  prove  fatal  to  them.  The  following  fdfl  like- 
wife  will  fhcw,  that  the  flowers  alfo  are  endued 
with  a  poifonous  property.  About  20  years  fincc,  a 
party  of  young  men,  folicited  by  the  prolpeft  of  gain, 
moved  with  a  few  hives  of  bees  from  Pcnnlylvania  in- 
to the  Jerfeys.  They  were  induced  to  believe,  that  the 
favannahs  of  this  latter  country  were  very  favourable 
to  the  incrcafe  of  their  bees,  and  ronfcfiuenlly  to  the; 
making  of  honey.  They  accordingly  placed  their 
hives  in  the  midfl  of  thefe  favannahs,  wliich  were  finely 
painted  with  the  flowers  of  the  kalmia  angiijlifulia. 
The  bees  increafed  prodigioufly  ;  and  it  was  evident, 
that  the  principal  part  of  the  honey  which  they  made 
was  obtained  from  the  flowers  of  the  plant  which  I  have 
jufl  mentioned.  I  cannot  learn  that  there  was  any 
thing  uncommon  in  the  appearance  of  the  honey  ;  but 
all  the  adventurers,  who  ate  of  it,  became  into.\icated 
to  a  great  degree.  From  this  experiment  they  were 
fenfible  that  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  lell  their  ho- 
ney ;  but,  unwilling  to  lofe  all  their  labour,  they  made 
the  honey  into  the  drink  well  known  by  the  name  of 
metheglin,  fuppofing  that  the  intoxicating  quality,  which 
had  refided  in  the  honey,  would  be  loft  in  the  metheg- 
lin.  In  this  refpedf,  however,  they  were  miftaken  : 
the  drink  alfo  intoxicated  them,  after  which  they  re- 
moved their  hives.  In  North  Carolina,  this  fpecies  of 
kalmia,  and  the  andromeda  mariana  are  fuppofed  to  be 
the  principal  vegetables  from  which  the  bees  prepare 
the  poifonous  honey  tbat  is  common  in  that  part  of  the 
United  States. 

"  The  kalmia  latifolia,  known  in  tbe  United  States 
by  the  nan^.es  oilauret, great  laurel,  vjinter  green,  fpoon 
haunch,  fpoon  wood,  &c.  is  alfo  a  poifon.  Its  leaves 
indeed  are  eaten  with  impunity  by  the  deer,  and  by 
the  round-horned  elk  ;  but  they  are  poifonous.  to  flieep, 
to  horned  cattle,  and  to  horfes.  In  the  former  of  thele 
animals  they  produce  convulfions,  foaming  at  the 
mouth,  and  death.  Many  of  General  Braddock's 
horfes  were  dcftroycd  by  eating  the  leaves  and  the 
twigs  of  this  flirub  in  the  month  of  June  17  55,  a  few- 
days  before  this  unfortunate  general's  defeat  and  denth. 
In  the  fevere  winter  of  the  years  1790  and  1791, 
there  appeared  to  be  fach  unequivocal  rtafons  for  be- 
lieving that  feveral  perfons  in  Philadelpliia  had  died 
in  conlequence  of  their  havinsj  eaten  our  pheafant,  in 
whofe  crops  the  leaves  and  buds  of  the  kalmia  latifolia 
were  found,  thr.t  the  mayor  of  the  city  thought  it  pru- 
dent, and  his  duty,  to  warn  the  people  againfl  the  ufe 
of  this  bird  by  a  public  proclamation.  I  know,  that 
l)y  many  perfons,  efpecially  by  fome  lovers  of  pheafant 
fltlh,  the  circumftance  jufl:  mentioned  was  fuppofed  to  be 
deftltute  of  foundation  :  but  the  foundation  was  a  folid 
one.  This  might  be  Ihown  by  feveral  well  authenti- 
cated fafts.  It  is  fufficient  for  my  prefent  purpofe  to 
P  obferve, 
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Americ.i.   obTerve,  tliat  the  colleftion  of  a  deleterious  honey  from 
»  the  flowers  of  this  fpecies  of  kahnia  gives  forae  counte- 

nance to  the  opinion,  that  the  flefli  of  pheafants  that 
had  eaten  the  leaves  and  the  buds  of  this  plant  may 
have  been  impregnated  with  a  pernicious  quality. 

"  In  Georgia  and  Florida  the  kalmia  hirfula  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  principal  vegetable  from  which  the 
deleterious  honey  in  thofe  parts  of  our  continent  is 
procured.  The  androraeda  marinna  or  broad-leaved 
moorwort,  is  a  very  common  plant  in  many  parts  of 
North  America.  The  leaves  are  poifonous  to  (heep. 
The  petioli  or  footftalks  of  the  leaves,  and  the  feeds 
within  the  feed-veffel,  are  coveied  with  a  brown  powder 
iimilar  to  that  of  the  kalmia.  This  powder,  applied  to 
the  noftrils,  occafions  violent  fneezing.  From  the 
flowers  of  this  plant  the  bees  extraft  confiderable 
quantities  of  honey  j  and  it  deferves  to  be  mentioned, 
that  this  honey,  as  well  as  that  obtained  from  fome 
other  American  fpecies  of  andromeda,  has  frequently 
the  very  Imell  of  the  flowers  from  which  it  is  ob- 
tained." 

In  addition  to  the  above  plants,  from  whofe  flowers 
the  bees  are  known  to  obtain  poifonous  honey,  the  fame 
■writer  mentions  fome  others  which  are  fulpeSed  to  be 
dangerous,  as  the  rhododendron  maximwn  or  Pennfyl- 
X'ania  mountain  laurel.  The  feeds  of  this  plant  and 
the  footftalks  of  the  leaves  are  covered,  like  fome  of 
the  andromedas  and  kalmire,  « ith  a  brown  powder  which 
excites  fneezing  j  and,  it  is  fingular,  that  Diofcorides 
mentions  fneezing  as  one  of  the  fymptoms  produced 
by  honey  made  about  Heraclea  Pontics.  The  a-zalea 
Tiiidijiora,  called  in  the  United  States  the  wild  honey- 
fuckle,  is  alfo  fufpefted  of  producing  poifonous  honey. 
A  fpecies  of  this  genus,  the  azalea  pontica  of  Linnaeus, 
is  fuppofed  to  be  the  ogolelhron  ot  Pliny,  who  men- 
tions it  as  the  plant  from  which  the  poifonous  honey 
about  Heraclea  Pontica  is  prepared.  The  datura 
ftramonium,  called  in  America  James-town  weed,  gym- 
Jin,  Jlink-weed,  or  French  chefnut,  produces  in  the  tube 
of  its  flower  a  confiderable  quantity  of  honey,  which 
is  fufpefled  to  be  of  a  bad  quality  j  becaufe  the  plant 
itfelf  is  known  to  poflefs  poifonous  properties.  Upon 
the  whole,  from  what  is  known  upon  the  fnbjeiEl  in 
America,  Dr  Barton  is  led  to  fufpeft,  that  every  flower 
that  is  poifonous  to  man  may  produce  a  honey  injuri- 
ous to  man,  Cnce  the  properties  of  the  fluid  are  fo  de- 
pendent upon  the  properties  of  the  plant  from  which 
it  is  produced.  Hence  he  thinks,  that  there  is  more  of 
poetry  than  philofophy  in  the  following  lines  of  Pope. 

In  the  nice  bee,  what  fenfe  fo  fubtly  true. 
From  poifonous  herbs  extrafts  the  healing  dew  ? 

F.Jfay  on  Man. 

The  laiman,  a  fpecies  of  the  alligator,  or  crocodile, 
is  alfo  found  in  the  fouthern  rivers  of  the  United  States. 
Some  of  the  kaimans  are  of  fo  monfirous  a  fize  as  to  ex- 
ceed five  yards  ift  length.  They  devour  all  living  animals 
that  they  can  catch.  They  are  fond  of  the  flefh  of 
hogs  and  dogs.  When  bafiiing  on  the  ftiorc,  they  keep 
their  huge  mouths  wido  open,  till  they  arc  filled  with 
mufquetoc:,  flies,  and  other  infefls  ;  when  they  ludden- 
ly  (liut  their  jaws,  and  fwallow  their  prey.  1  hey  arc 
great  deliroycrs  of  fifli  in  the  rivers  and  creeks,  which 
they  catch  with  the  fame  addrefs.  F.ight  or  ten  of 
thcta  lie  at  the  mouth  of  the  livcv  ot  creek,  whilft 
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others  go  to  a  diftance  up  the  river,  and  chafe  the  fifli  Ameritt. 
downw.ird  ;  by  which  means,  none  of  any  bignefs  ef-  '""""V*^ 
cape  them.  Ihey  are  laid,  however,  to  remain  torpid 
during  the  winter  in  dens  which  they  find  in  the  banks 
of  the  rivers,  having  previoufly  fwallowed  a  large  num- 
ber of  pine  knots,  which  forms  their  only  fuftenance 
till  the  period  of  their  revival  or  wakening.  The  kai- 
man  leldom  touches  a  man,  however  near  it  may  lie 
to  him.  It  conflantly  flees  when  at  land  ;  but  in  the 
water  it  is  fiercer,  and  has  been  known  to  bite  off  the 
leg  of  a  perfon  bathing.  It  more  frequently  attacks 
dogs.  Sometimes  when  hounds,  in  purfuit  of  a  flag, 
fwim  through  the  water,  the  kaimans  feize  both  hounds 
and  deer,  and  pull  them  down  to  the  bottom,  without 
their  ever  appearing  again.  The  fcales  with  which  they 
are  coated  render  them  invulnerable,  unlefs  the  wound 
be  inflided  in  the  interttices  of  the  fcales,  or  at  the 
extremities.  ..^ 

The  climate  of  the  great  territory  belonging  to  the  Climate. 
United  States,  muft  neceffarily  be  various,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  difference  of  latitude  and  foil  that  takes 
place  in  it.  The  Inow  covers  Vermont  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Maine,  during  five  or  ^w  months  of  the  year  j 
and  the  winter  there  lafts  feven  months,  while  there  is 
hardly  any  winter  in  South  Carolina,  and  ftill  lefs  in 
Georgia.  Should  any  fnow  fall  in  the  latter  of  thefc 
ftates,  it  does  not  remain  two  days  upon  the  ground. 
The  iudden  variation  ot  temperature  which  frequently 
occurs,  is  the  moft  remarkable  charadleriftic  of  the  cli- 
mate of  the  whole  ftates.  It  is  ufual  to  fee  the  ther- 
mometer rife  or  fall  25°  of  Fahrenheit's  fcale  in  24 
hours.  In  April  1796,  it  fell  in  J2  hours  from  the 
77th  degree  of  Fahrenheit  to  44-^°,  and  this  obfervation 
was  made  at  Wilmington  in  Delaware,  and  in  Balti- 
more. The  river  Delaware  at  Philadelphia,  3  miles 
in  breadth,  is  fometimes  frozen  over  in  one  night,  and 
the  fame  thing  occurs  in  all  the  rivers  of  Virginia 
and  to  the  northward.  The  feafons,  in  the  United 
States,  are  only  three  :  fummer,  winter,  and  autumn, 
or  what  the  Americans  more  expreftively  call  the  fall, 
from  the  falling  of  the  leaves  in  the  forefls.  The  tran- 
fition,  from  the  locking  up  of  all  vegetation  in  winter 
to  the  fudden  burft  of  it  again  to  life  at  the  beginning 
of  fummer,  is  fo  rapid  as  utterly  to  exclude  that  progref- 
five  and  delightful  feafon,  which,  in  the  more  moderate 
climate  of  Europe  receives  the  appellation  of  fpring. 
Within  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the  melting  of  the 
fnow,  the  woods  and  orchards  are  in  full  /bloom. 
Both  the  heat  and  the  cold  are  more  intenfe  in  Ame- 
rica than  in  Europe.  The  froft  is  ftronger  and  more 
durat)lc.  The  funfliine  is  more  ardent  and  perma- 
nent, and  the  heat  is  far  more  oppreflive  and  infup- 
portable.  It  mav  be  remarked,  that  in  the  different 
latitudes  of  the  United  States,  the  heat  differs  more  in 
its  duration  than  in  its  power.  In  1795  at  Newark, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Upper  Canada,  the  duke  de  la 
Rochefoucault  Liancourt  law  the  thermometer  of  Fah- 
renheit rife  in  July  to  92°.  In  the  month  of  Au- 
pult  the  fame  year  he  faw  it  at  96°  at  Albany  in  the 
ftate  of  New  York.  At  Savannah  in  Georgia,  it  fel- 
dom  rifes  above  that  height  ;  though  from  Newark 
or  Albany,  to  Savannah,  there  is  a  difference  of  14.° 
of  latitude.  But  the  thermometer  remains  during  a 
month  or  two  at  Savannah  at  this  height,  and  very  fcl- 
dora  two  days  together  in   the  northern  ftates.     The 

following 
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America,  following  remirks  and  fafls,  relative  to  tlic  climate 
*—  V  '  and  feafons  in  Amt-rica  and  I'luropc,  are  j^ivcn  by  Dr 
Holynke  of  Salem  In  the  Hate  of  MalTachuftts ;  and 
completely  dcmonftrate  the  intenfeiiefs  botli  of  the 
heat  and  the  cold  that  are  experienced  in  the  moll  nor- 
therly ftates  of  the  American  union. 

•'  The  following  table  exiilblts  tlie  mean  or  medium 
degree  of  grcatcll  hc»t  and  cold  by  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer : 
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feven  years,  it  is  found  that  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit   Ainctici 
rofc  to  80°  and  upwards.  "^^ 


Stockholm 
Copenhagen 
Berlin 
Mons 
Praf»uc 
Wurtz.burg 
Manheim 
Ratiflion 
Buda 
Geneva 
Rochelle 
Padua 
Marfeilles 
Rome 

Salem  in  MalTa- 
chufets 


tat. 
north. 
99"  20' 

55  40 
52  32 
50  25 

50  4 
49  415 

49  27 
48  56 

47  40 
46  12 
46  o 
45  «2 
43   '7 

41  53 

42  31 


Mean  of 
gv.  heat. 
83.98 
81.77 

89..H7 
89.15 
92.7 

9387 
89.6 

79-7 

90.7 

8*J.9 

90.5 

91.4 

89.6 

8543 

97.2 


Mean  of 
gr.  cold. 
1 0. 1 9* 

2.981! 

0.620 

i.i8d 
12.776 
4.6 
l.ia 
2.426 
4.261I 
10.2a 
i6.93<t 
i6.93rt 
27.5a 
3346a 
2.426 


"  Thefe  European  cities,  except  Rome,  are  all  north 
of  the  latitude  of  Salem.  But  in  the  whole  middle  region 
of  Europe,  which  is  from  7  to  10  degrees  north  of  Sa- 
lem, the  heat  in  fummer  and  cold  in  winter  are,  on  an 
average,  lefs  than  at  Salem  by  a  difference  of  5,  8,  and 
10  degrees.  Comparing  the  temperature  of  the  Eu- 
ropean atraofphere  under  nearly  the  fame  parallel  of 
latitude  with  Salem,  viz.  at  Rome,  Padua,  and  Mar- 
feilles,  it  is  found  that  the  mean  of  greatelf  heat  in 
Europe  falls  fhort  of  ours  by  8  degrees,  and  the  mean 
of  greatell  cold  by  more  than  30  degrees.  It  is  alfo 
found,  by  obfervations  made  at  different  times  and 
places,  that  in  America  there  falls  a  greater  quantity 
of  rain  annually  than  in  Europe  ;  we  have  notivith- 
ftanding  more  fair  weather,  and  fewer  cloudy,  foggy, 
and  rainy  days.  The  medium  quantity  of  rain  that 
falls  yearly  in  Europe  does  not  exceed  30  inches  of 
water,  whereas  in  America  the  medium  quantity  is  at 
lead  50  inches. 

"  The  mean  number  of  fair  days,  according  to 
obfervations  made  in  20  cities  of  Europe,  amounts 
only  to  64.  Several  obfervations  in  America  make 
the  mean  number  of  fair  days  to  be  about  130.  The 
mean  number  of  cloudy  days  in  the  fame  cities  of  Eu- 
rope (all  which  are  upon  the  continent)  was,  in  1785, 
113  J  in  America  there  are  about  80  or  90.  I  he 
number  of  rainy  days  in  the  fame  cities  was,  on  a  mean, 
122;  the  number  in  America  is  85  or  90.  Thefe 
fa£ls  feem  to  prove  that  the  atmofphere  of  Europe  is 
more  humid  than  that  in  America  ;  and  this  mav  be 
one  caufe  why  the  European  climate  is  more  temperate 
under  the  fame  parallels  of  latitude,  and  lefs  fubjecl 
to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 

"  The  following  fads  concerning  the  temperature 
of  our  own  climate  are  extremely  curious.  From  ob- 
fervations made  at  four  diflferent  hours  in   the  day  for 


In  1786. 

[Jay., 
fuiie  13 
July    1 1 
Aug.    8 
Sept.    2 

oa.   I 


In  1787. 
June  10 

July  «3 

Aug.  1 3 
Sept,    2 


35 


In  1789. 

Dajs. 
May  I 
June  1 2 
July  13 
Aug.  II 
Sept.     I 


In  1790. 

May  I 
June  5 
July  14 
Aug.  7 
Sept.    2 


38 

In  1791. 

Da>b. 
May  7 
June  15 
July  16 
Aug.  15 
Sept.      I 

oa.    I 


In  1788. 
June      5 

J"'y  «S 
Aug.  8 
Sept.     I 


27 

In  1792. 
Da)». 
May      7 
June    10 

Ju'y  '5 

Aug.  10 
Sept.     2 
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The  thermometer  was  at  and  above  90", 

In  1786,  4  days.  '793i     2  days. 

1787,  2  do.  «79i>  12  do. 

1788,  I  do.  '792,    8  do. 

1789,  4  do. 

During  the  fame  years  in  winter,  the  thermometer 
was  at  and  below  32°,  the  freezing  point ; 

In  1786,   108  days,  and  below  o,    4  days. 


'787. 

1 1 1  do. 

do. 

4  do. 

1788, 

108  do. 

do. 

6  do. 

1789, 

105  do. 

do. 

3  do. 

1790, 

119  do. 

do. 

5  do. 

'79'. 

Ill  do. 

do. 

I  do. 

1792, 

102  do. 

do. 

3  do. 

The  mean  of  the  mean  temperature  of  each  month 
during  the  feven  years  is  as  follows  : 


Jan.     24.8  tenths 
Feb.    25. 
Mar.  36. 
April  45. 
May   56.8 
June   67. 


July    71. 
Aug.  69.7 
Sept.  61. 

oa.  49.5 

Nov.  40. 
Dec.  27. 


Mean  temperature  of  each  feafon. 

Winter.        Sprinj;.       Summer. 


1786, 

i7«7, 
J788, 
1789, 

179^. 
1791, 
1792, 


25"7 
25.8 

255 
24.9 
29.2 
23-3 
25-5 


459 
45-7 
45.2 

43  9 
43-6 
48.6 

494 


7o°6 
68.1 
68.9 
70.2 
67.9 
71.0 
68.7 


Autumn 

Jo°9 
Jo-3 

J2.I 

49-5 
49 -J 
49.0 

5'-3 


Total  mean  temperature  of  each  year  : 

1786,  48^53  1790,  46»43 

1787,  47.88  '79'.  48.96 
17S8,  47.67  1792,  48.44 
1789,          47.68 

Total  mean  temperature  of  the  feven  years,  47.94. 
P  8  A? 


hraerici. 
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As  the  obfervatJons  in  the  morning  were  not  made  at 
funrife,  but  at  eight  o'clock,  Dr  Holyoke  fuppofes  a 
fmall  abatement  muft  be  made  ;  and  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  feven  years  fixed  at  47.5. 
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Mean  temperature  at  the  time  of  each  obfervation  ; 

M.  46.55. 

54-I5- 
47.60. 


At  eight  o'clock  A. 
At  noon, 

Sunfet, 


At  ten  o'clock  P.  M. 


43-7- 


"  Whence  it  appears,  that  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  day  is  at  funfet,  and  that  the  temperature  of  the 
month  of  April  is  very  little  below  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  year." 

The  very  great  variations  of  climate  here  indicated 
are  faid  not  to  extend  themlelves  in  an  equal  degree 
beyond  the  traft  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  ;  fo  that 
in  the  fame  latitude  the  climate  is  much  more  mild 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  than  on  the  (hores  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  As  that  part  of  the  country,  how- 
ever, is  yet  lefs  inhabited,  or  has  only  been  ib  for  a 
fhort  period,  very  few  authentic  documents  have  reach- 
...  ed  us  concerning  it. 
Effedi  of  The  e.xtremes  of  heat  and  cold  which  fo  rapidly  fuc- 

the  climate ceed  each  other  in  America  at  different  feafons,  and 
1,  1  ■.  ."  which  perfevere  fo  fteadlly  when  they  are  once  be- 
gun,  do  not  tail  to  affect  very  lenlibly  the  health  ot 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States.  In  general, 
people  become  old  in  America  fooner  than  in  Europe. 
In  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  country,  that  is,  in 
the  New  England  ftates,  and  alfo  near  the  mountains, 
this  is  lefs  fenfibly  the  cafe  ;  but  excepting  in  thefe 
iituations,  it  is  more  rare  to  fee  men  of  a  great  age 
there  than  in  Europe.  The  influence  of  the  climate 
upon  females  is  ftill  more  fenfible.  When  young,  they 
are  general'y  beautiful,  and  more  particularly  fo  at 
Philadelphia,  and  in  the  other  middle  ftates.  But 
after  20  years  of  age  they  foon  begin  to  lofe  their  frefh 
colour.  At  25,  many  of  them  might  be  taken  for 
Europeans  of  40  ;  as  their  bloom  is  faded,  and  their 
form  has  already  fuffered  a  change.  If  they  have  pre- 
vioufly  been  mothers,  which  in  this  riling  country  is 
ufually  the  cafe,  their  alteration  is  ftill  more  premature. 
Yet,  it  is  admitted,  that  neither  nightly  revels,  the 
abufe  of  fpirituous  liquors,  the  want  of  e.xercife,  nor  an 
excefs  of  it,  can  be  brought  to  account  for  this  early 
change.  In  the  northern  ftates,  the  period  of  their 
beauty  is  indeed  lengthened,  but  only  for  a  few  years. 
Whereas,  in  the  fouthern  ftates  it  is  ftiortened.  In 
South  Carolina,  at  the  age  of  30,  a  woman  appears  old  ; 
and  both  men  and  women  foon  lofe  the  bloom  of 
youth,  and  feel  the  infirmities  of  age.  At  the  age  of 
50,  in  that  e.\haufting  climate,  the  hair  becomes  en- 
tirely white.  The  number  of  children  that  die  in 
their  infancy  is  faid  to  be  proportionally  much  greater 
than  in  Europe  ;  though  this  does  not  prevent  the  po- 
pulation from  advancing  with  nearly  twenty  times  tiie 
rapidity  that  it  does  with  us.  Colds,  hooping-coughs, 
and  diforders  of  the  throat,  carry  off  great  numbers  of 
children.  The  moft  common  mortal  difeafes  in  all  the 
ttates  are  dropfics  of  the  cheft,  confuraptions,  and  bili- 
O'js  and  putrid  fevers.  Of  d'rfeafcs  that  are  not  mor- 
tal, tbe  luoft  frequent  of  all  is  the  ague  or  internaitling 


fever,  which,  however,  fometimes  degenerates  into  a  Americi. 
bilious  fever.  I'hefe  intermitting  fevers  are  undoubted-  *"">  '' 
]y  the  refult  of  a  climate  abounding  in  moifture,  arifing 
from  immenfe  rivers,  fwamps,  and  forefts,  afted  upon 
by  the  intenfe  heat  of  a  burning  fun.  In  fuch  a  fitu- 
ation  the  human  ftrength  is  exhaufted,  fo  as  to  be  at 
all  times  liable  to  fall  into  this  fimpleft  and  leaft  danger- 
ous form  of  fever.  Though  it  is  experienced  by  al- 
moft  every  ftranger,  and  at  times  by  moft  of  the  na- 
tives, it  is  feldom  hazardous ;  but  at  the  fame  time  it 
undoubtedly  enfeebles  the  conftitution,  and  prepares  it 
for  finking  under  other  difeafes.  It  is  always  towards 
the  end  of  fummer,  when  the  heat  is  moft  intenfe,  and 
the  health  of  the  people  moft  weakened  by  the  hot 
and  moift  climate  of  America,  that  the  dreadful  dif- 
eafe,  the  yellow  fever,  makes  its  appearance.  It  thus 
comes  at  a  period  when  intermittent  fevers  at  all  times 
abound  ;  and  the  extreme  mortality  which  it  produces 
is  probably  to  be  accounted  for,  not  lefs  from  the  ftate 
of  debility  and  relaxation  with  regard  to  general 
health,  than  from  any  peculiar  malignity  of  the  dif- 
temper,  which  never  fails  to  yield  to  the  reftorativc 
and  ftrengthening  power  of  a  few  frofty  days,  or  even 
of  rainy.      It  is    a  fingular   circumftance,  that   of  the  ^ 

great  number  of  French  who  were  in  Philadelphia 
during  the  different  periods  at  which  it  was  defolated 
by  this  fatal  fcourge,  fometimes  none,  and  never  more 
than  four  or  five  in  a  feafon,  fuffered  by  the  yellow 
fever,  though  none  of  them  deferted  the  city  on  that 
occafion.  The  only  plaufible,  though  probably  inade- 
quate, account  which  has  ever  been  given  of  the  caufe 
of  their  efcaping  that  calamity,  is  their  habitual  ab- 
ftinence  from  fpirituous  liquors ;  in  the  ufe  of  which 
the  Americans  of  all  ranks,  that  is  the  men,  not  the 
women,  indulge  very  freely,  and  thereby  no  doubt  in- 
creafe  the  degree  of  debility  which  the  climate  has  a 
tendency  to  produce,  and  confequently  expofe  them- 
felves  in  a  greater  degree  to  the  influence  of  any  con- 
tagious diftemper.  Under  all  its  advantages,  however, 
the  climate  of  America  allov>s  the  full  exertion  and 
enjoyment  of  all  the  human  faculties.  Men  of  found 
conftitutions  in  every  part  of  it  attain  to  old  age.  Even 
in  South  Carolina  in  1787,  of  the  9600  white  inhabi- 
tants of  Charleftown  200  were  above  60  years  ;  and  in 
the  New  England  ftates  inftances  of  great  longevity 
abound.  , 

The  manufaflures  that  are  carried  on  in  the  United  American 
States  are  extremely  few.  A  year  feldom  paffes  away,  mamifac 
without  attempts  being  made  by  individuals  to  eftablifltturcs. 
cotton-works,  glafs-houfes,  and  other  extenfive  manu- 
faflories',  but  without  fuccefs.  Sometimes,  paiticular 
ftates  affift  in  the  moft  liberal  manner,  with  the  public 
money,  the  undertakers  of  thefe  plans  ;  but  the  money 
is  foon  fpint,  and  the  work  obliged  to  be  dropped. 
The  rcaibn  is  ob\ious.  In  the  European  nations,  men 
and  women  abound,  and  the  lower  claffes  are,  therefore, 
under  the  neceffity  of  giving  their  induftry,  and  the 
refult  of  their  {kill,  for  little  more  than  what  is  barely 
fulEcient  to  afford  them  fubfiftence.  In  America  the 
cafe  is  different.  Men  are  few,  the  foil  is  fertile  and  un- 
occupied, and  fubfiftence  is  eafily  procured.  Every  man 
afpires,  therefore,  to  the  poffcffion  of  fomething  beyond 
the  gratification  of  his  prefent  ^^•ants,  or  the  mere  necef- 
faries  of  life.  He  endeavours  to  become  independent, 
by  obtaining  and  cultivating  a  portion  of  the  foil  for 
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Amfrica.  his  own  ufe.  To  withdraw  him  from  an  entcrprlfc  of 
this  kind,  which  is  fo  lettering  to  the  piifllons  of  all 
men,  a  large  reward  U  necc-nary,  or,  in  other  words, 
if  an  ordinary  tradcfman  in  America  do  not  receive 
high  wages,  he  will  go  to  the  woods,  and  fettle  as  a 
farmer,  or  (mall  proprietor,  which  in  that  country  he 
can  do  upon  eafy  terms.  H'-nce  it  happens,  that  the 
manufacturers  of  Europe  find  it  eify  to  undcrfcll  all 
thofe  who  attempt  to  rival  tliem  in  America.  Even, 
when  a  Ikilful  European  manufafturer  conveys  his  ca- 
pital and  his  tools  acrofs  the  Atlantic,  the  cafe  is  not 
altered.  His  fervants  and  labourers  muft  be  carried 
along  with  him.  Suiipolinir  this  difficulty  to  be  fur- 
mounted,  he  muft  immediately  give  them  three  times 
the  wages  tliat  they  received  in  Europe,  or  they  will 
not  remain  in  his  fcrvice,  as  they  can  eafily  obtain  fuch 
a  price  for  their  indudry  there.  In  conftquence  of  high 
wages,  they  arc  enabled,  in  a  year  or  two,  to  accumu- 
late enough  of  money  to  enable  them  to  purchafe  or 
obtain  credit  for  a  fmall  farm,  in  a  fertile  though  re- 
mote part  of  the  country.  Tliey  never  fail,  therefore, 
fpeedlly  to  defert  the  bufinefs  to  which  they  were  ori- 
ginally educated,  and  to  betake  themfelves  to  agricul- 
ture, which,  from  the  independence  it  affords,  is  of  all 
occupations  the  moft  grateful  to  the  human  mind.  Fhus, 
any  great  manufafture  carried  on  in  America,  could 
only  be  fuppoited  by  a  fuccefiion  of  emigrant  work- 
men, receiving  exorbitant  vvagcs,  and  having  the  pro- 
fpeft  of  immediately  deferting  it  ;  a  fituation,  in  which 
it  evidently  could  not  profper.  Hence,  to  a  very  re- 
mote period,  that  is,  till  land,  (hall  become  fcarce  and 
precious,  in  confequence  of  an  overflowing  population, 
the  United  States  of  America  muft  depend  upon  Eu- 
rope for  their  moff  valuable  manufaftures.  Neither 
is  this  a  misfortune  to  America.  Men  there,  as  elfe- 
where,  in  following  out  their  own  private  intents,  con- 
tribute moft  efVeftually  to  advance  the  profperity  of 
their  country.  Agriculture  is  there  purfued  becaufe  it 
is  the  mof^  profitable  of  all  employments  to  thofe  who 
engage  in  it,  and  leads  them  mofl  rapidly  to  the  pof- 
fefTion  of  property  and  independence;  at  the  fame  time, 
by  providing  in  abundance  the  means  of  fubfillence,  it 
facilitates  to  the  community  the  acquifition  of  what 
chiefly  it  wants,  a  numerous  population,  which,  by  the 
natural  progrefs  of  things  will  ultimately  bring  in  its 
train  the  cultivation  of  all  the  arts. 

The  Americans,  however,  are  not  deftitute  of  a  con- 
fiderable  variety  of  fuch  manufaflures,  as  their  peculiar 
fituation  has  naturally  led  them  to  eftablifli.  We  have 
already  mentioned,  the  manufaflure  of  iron  from  the 
ore,  which  they  praftife  in  feveral  fituations  to  the 
eaftivard  of  the  mountains,  though  not  to  fuch  extent 
as  to  fupply  the  wants  of  their  country.  They  alfo 
tan  leather,  which  they  are  induced  to  do  from  the 
abundance  of  oak-bark  that  they  pofTefs  ;  and  they 
manufaffure  hats  in  confiderable  quantities.  They  have 
dirtilleries  for  the  preparation  of  fpirltuous  liquors,  both 
from  molafles  imported  from  the  Weft  India  iflands, 
and  from  grain.  Tradefmen  in  the  towns,  and  private 
families  in  remote  fituations,  prepare  foap,  candles,  and 
malt  liquors.  In  the  remoter  diflrifls,  the  women  alfo 
prepare  a  confiderable  part  of  the  clothing  of  their 
families.  Upon  the  rivers,  great  numbers  of  law  mills 
are  erefted,  for  the  purpofe  of  converting  to  profit  the 
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timber,  which  they  are   under  the  ncceffiiy  of  cutting  America, 

down,  before  the  lands   can  be   brought  into  cultiva-  ^"^ 

tion.      Conneftcd  with  this  operation,  of  clearing  the 

land  of  timber,  is  the  preparation  of  pot  and  pearl  allies. 

As  tliis   forms  a  confiderable   branch  of  the  trade  of 

many    American  towns,    the  back  country  of  which 

has  been  recently  fettled,   we  fliall  here  ftate  the  mode 

of  preparing  this  fait,  which  has  been  generally  adopted.       ^^, 

Large  tubs  with  n  double  bottom  arc  filled  with  the  Potalh 
afhes  of  wood  :  the  uppermoft  bottom,  which  contains^"'''''- 
feveral  holes,  is  covered  with  aflics,  about  10  or  11 
inches  deep,  while  the  under  part  of  the  tub  is  filled 
with  ftraworhay.  Water  being  poured  over  the  aflies 
extracts  the  particles  of  fait,  and  difcharges  all  the  hete- 
rogeneous matter  which  it  may  yet  contain  on  the  lay. 
er  of  hay  or  ftraw.  The  ley  is  drawn  off  by  means 
of  a  cock,  and  if  it  (liould  not  yet  have  attained  a  fuf- 
ficient  degree  of  ftrength,  poured  again  over  the  fame 
or  over  frcfli  allies.  The  ley  is  deemed  fulTitiently 
ftrong  when  an  egg  fwiras  on  it.  This  ley  is  after- 
wards boiled  in  large  iron  caldrons,  which  are  con- 
ftantly  filled  out  of  other  caldrons,  in  which  ley  is 
likewifc  boiling.  If  the  ley  begins  to  thicken  in  the 
caldron,  no  fredi  ley  is  added,  but  the  fire  is  well 
fed  with  fuel  until  all  the  aqueous  particles  are  fe- 
paratcd,  and  the  whole  is  completely  iiifpiffated  and 
indurated.  This  fait  is  of  a  black  colour,  and  called 
Hack  polofh.  Some  manufafturers  leave  the  potalh  in 
this  Ifate  in  the  caldron,  and  increafe  the  fire,  by 
means  of  which  the  oil  is  difengaged  from  the  fait  in  a 
thick  fmoke,  and  the  black  potafh  afTumes  a  gray  colour, 
in  which  ftate  it  is  packed  up  in  the  barrels  for  fale. 

The  procefs  of  preparing  the  potafh  requires  more 
or  Icfs  time  according  to  the  quality  of  the  afhes  and 
the  ley,  and  to  the  degree  of  ftrength  of  the  latter  : 
the  medium  time  is  24  hours.  The  aflies  of  green 
wood,  and  efpecially  of  oak,  are  preferred.  No  potafli 
can  be  prepared  from  the  alhes  of  refinous  trees,  and 
aflics  which  are  five  or  fix  months  old  are  better  than 
thofe  that  are  new. 

Some  manufafturers  ufe  only  one  caldron  for  boil- 
ing, which  they  fill  with  cold  ley  as  it  comes  from  the 
tuljs,  and  others  put  the  fait,  as  foon  as  it  begins  to 
coagulate,  into  fmaller  caldrons  to  complete  the  pro- 
cefs. 

In  many  parts  of  the  ftate  of  New  Yoik,  efpecially 
in  the  north,  and  the  vicinity  of  Albany,  the  inhabi- 
tants who  fell  the  wood  piepare  the  potafli.  But 
there  are  alfo  large  manufactories,  where  from  30  to 
40  tubs  are  ufed  fjr  preparing  the  ley,  and  from  10  to 
12  caldrons  for  it's  evaporation.  The  manufafturers 
buy  the  afhes  from  private  families.  The  tubs  and 
caldrons  are  of  different  fizts,  in  proportion  to  the 
greater  or  lefs  extent  of  the  manufaftory.  By  a  gene- 
ral eftlmate,  from  five  to  fix  hundred  buflitls  of  aflies 
yield  a  ton  of  potafh. 

The  barrels  in  which  the  potafh  is  packed  up,  muft 
be  made  of  white  oak,  or,  if  this  cannot  be  had,  of 
wood  which  is  but  little  porous.  The  ftaves  ought  to 
be  far  more  durable  than  for  cafks  in  which  other 
dry  goods  are  packed,  thcf  hoops  alfo  muft  be  more 
numerous  ;  for  the  leaft  fifTure  would  expofe  the  pot- 
afli to  humidity,  to  the  air,  and  confequently  to  deli- 
quefcence    and  diflfolution.     Inftances  have  occurred, 

when 
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America,    when  barrels  badly  made  and  hooped,  and  which  had 
^""v^"'  been  filled  with  potalh,  were  foon  after  found  to  be  half 

443  empty. 
Pearl-3Q:cs.  Pearl-afh  is  well  known  to  be  potafli  purified  by  cal- 
cination. To  this  end  the  potatli  is  put  into  a  kiln, 
conftrufted  in  an  oval  form,  of  pljfler  of  Paris  ;  the 
infide  uf  which  bein^  made  otherwife  perfedly  clofe, 
is  horizontally  interfcfted  by  an  iron  grate,  on  which 
the  potafh  is  placed.  Under  this  grate  a  fire  is  made; 
and  the  heat  reverberated  by  the  arched  upper  part  of 
the  kiln,  completes  the  calcination,  and  converts  the 
potafli  into  pearl-afh,  which  is  taken  out  of  the  kihi, 
and,  when  completely  cooled,  packed  in  barrels.  The 
procefs  of  calcination  lifts  about  an  hour.  Pearl-alh  is 
proportionally  more  heavy  than  potafli,  on  account  of 
its  greater  compaftnefs,  and  the  lofs  of  weight  experi- 
enced by  the  latter,  though  the  calcination  is  very 
trifling.  Although  pearl-afh  is  lefs  liable  to  deliquefce 
by  the  air  than  potalh,  yet  the  barrels  in  which  it  is 
packed  are  of  the  fame  fort  and  ftrufture  with  thofe  in 
which  the  latter  fait  is  barrelled.  They  are  of  differ- 
ent fizes,  and  contain  from  200  to  300  pounds.  Pot- 
afli as  well  as  pearl-afli  is  fold  by  tons  in  the  courfe 
of  trade  ;  and  it  is  not  lawful  to  export  either  before 
it  is  duly  infpefled  by  the  public  fearchers,  who  are  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpofe  in  all  the  flates  where  pearl  or 
^,0  potafh  is  manufactured. 
Maple  The  manufaclure    of    fugar    from    the  maple  tree, 

sugar.  acer  faccharinum  Linn,  called  by  the   Indians  czeieta, 

is  peculiar  to  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
whole  country  to  the  northward  of  Pennfylvania  a- 
bonnds  with  thefe  trees,  and  alfo  to  the  fouthward  up- 
on approaching  the  mountains.  In  the  weftern  terri- 
tory they  everywhere  abound.  Very  confiderable 
quantities  of  fugar  are  made  from  them  ;  fo  as  to  af- 
ford to  the  inhabitants  an  abundant  fupply  of  that  va- 
luable commodity.  The  medium  produce  of  a  tree 
ftandingin  the  midft  of  a  wood,  is  three  pounds  of  fu- 
gar. The  average  produce  of  trees  ftanding  on  ground 
which  has  been  cleared  of  all  other  woods,  is  from  fix 
to  feven  pounds  per  tree.  A  barrel  of  the  firft  juice 
which  comes  from  the  maple  tree  will  yield  feven 
pounds  of  fugar,  and  four  if  it  (land  in  the  midft  of 
other  wood.  The  ordinary  price  of  this  fugar  is  is. 
per  pound.  A  barrel  of  the  fec.'jnd  juice  will  yield 
three  gallons  and  a  half  of  treacle.  Four  or  five  bar- 
rels of  the  third  juice  will  yield  one  barrel  of  a  good 
and  pleafant  vinegar.  The  vinegar  is  found  to  be  bet- 
ter in  proportion,  as  the  juice  is  more  concentrated  by 
boiling.  Hence  fome  perfons  breW|^but  one  barrel  of 
vinegar  from  10  barrels  of  the  third  juice.  To  clari- 
fy this  vinegar  it  muff  be  boiled  with  leaves.  The 
third  juice,  when  not  ufed  for  vinegar,  yields,  if  mix- 
cd  witli  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  a  fermented  li- 
quor of  an  excellent  flavour.  The  longer  the  firft 
juice  is  boiled,  the  better  and  finer  the  fugar  becomes. 
In  order  that  the  trees  may  continue^produflive,  they 
require  to  be  tapped  with  extraordinary  care,  that  is, 
the  fiffures  or  wounds  made  in  L.iem  for  extrafting  the 
juice,  muft  neither  be  too  deep  nor  too  wide  ;  fo  that 
no  water  may  fettle  in  the.n,  and  that  the  wood  may 
clofe  again  in  the  fpace  of  a  twelvemonth.  During 
the  time  the  juice  is  flowing  out,  which  Lifts  about  fix 
weeks,  and  generally  begins  about  the  commencement 
of  the  month  of  February,  all  the  days  on  which  it 


freezes  or  rains  are  loft  ;  fo  that  the  number  of  days  on   America, 
which  the  bufinefs  can  be  purlued  to  advantage,  is  fre-  • 

quently  from  thefe  ciicumftaiices  much  diminilhed. 
Yet  during  the  above  time,  two  perfons  can  often 
make  from  500  to  600  pounds  of  good  fugar,  and  this 
quantity  is  increafed  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
workmen  employed.  As  the  maple  tree,  wherever 
it  is  encouraged  upon  a  moift  foil,  multiplies  with 
aftonilliing  rapidity,  there  is  no  other  limit  to  the  ma- 
nufafture  than  the  want  of  people  to  engage  in  it,  or 
the  limited  demand  for  the  commodity  in  a  thinly 
peopled  country.  (For  other  particulars  refpefting 
this  interefting  fubjeft,  fee  Sugar  ).  ..q 

Ship-building  is  an  art  much  praftifed  in  the  north- Sh'p-buili- 
em  rtates  upon  the  fea  coaft.  The  Americans  are  un-  '"?• 
derftood  to  poffeis  confiderable  (kill  in  this  branch  of 
bufinefs,  and  to  perform  their  work  both  in  a  fubftan- 
tial  and  frugal  manner.  In  building  veiTels  in  New 
Edgland,  they  make  the  beams  which  fupport  the  deck 
from  the  trunk  of  the  fpruce  fir  ;  taking  care  that 
thefe,  and  fome  other  parts  which  are  framed  of  this 
timber,  have  a  fufficient  thicknefs  of  wood,  and  be 
ftrongly  rivetted  together.  The  reft  of  the  veflcl  is 
made  of  oak  planks.  It  is  only  ot  late  that  the  fpruce 
fir  has  been  ufed  in  building  fliips  in  this  quarter.  The 
fliip-builders  affirm,  that  it  is  an  improvement  to  the 
veilels,  though  in  all  probability,  the  fcarcity  of  oak 
which  now  begins  to  be  felt  on  the  fea  coaft  of  New 
England,  has  been  the  chief  caufe  of  the  innovation. 
It  is  faid,  however,  that  the  fpruce  fir  refifts,  better 
than  almoft  any  other  kind  of  wood,  the  a£lion  of  the 
fun  and  the  weather,  which  in  the  American  climate 
put  all  kinds  of  timber  to  a  feverc  trial.  The  planks 
of  the  body  of  their  fhips,  to  the  water's  edge,  are  often 
made,  not  of  oak  but  of  beech  wood,  or  of  the  wood 
of  the  black  birch,  which  is  reckoned  equally  hard  and 
durable.  The  keel  is  of  the  wood  of  the  beech,  of  the 
fugar  maple,  or  of  what  is  called  the  reck  maple. 
By  ufing  thefe  kinds  of  wood  for  fo  many  purpofes, 
there  is  often  not  above  a  fifth-part  of  the  fhip  made 
of  oak.  The  ihipbuilders  maintain,  that  the  beech, 
the  black  birch,  and  the  maple,  are  very  ferviceable 
for  the  prefervation  of  iron,  which  the  faline  particles 
of  the  oak  are  apt  to  confume.  Inftead  of  ufing  tal- 
low for  thofe  purpofes  in  ftiipbuilding,  to  which  it  has 
been  ufually  applied,  all  the  fliip-carpenters  in  Ameri- 
ca make  ufe  of  train  oil  very  )>lcntifully  laid  on.  By 
thefe  devices,  they  have  reduced  the  expence  of  ftiip- 
building to  half  of  what  it  formerly  was,  to  the  great 
emolument  of  the  perfons  engaged  in  it. 

The  fifheries  are  a  branch  of  induftry  in  which  the  Fifiicries 
Americans  engige  to  a  confiderable  extent.  The  of  cod, 
whole  coaft  of  Mail'achufets,  and  cipecially  of  the  di- 
ftriol  of  Maine,  is  inhabited  by  fiflicrmen  engaged  in 
the  filhing  of  cod  upon  the  great  bank  of  Newfound- 
land, or  in  the  fea  in  their  own  neighbourhood.  They 
bring  all  the  fifti  on  ftiorc,  where  they  receive  tlic  laft 
drefting.  1  he  filli  are  walhed  and  laid  in  heaps,  that 
the  water  may  run  off.  Thereafter  they  are  expofed 
for  two  or  three  d.tys  to  the  air  ;  after  which  they  are 
placed  on  hurdles  that  are  about  four  or  five  feet  in 
breadth,  three  or  four  feet  above  the  ground,  and  as 
long  as  the  field  on  which  they  are  cretted.  The  fifti 
are  laid  feparately,  and  frequently  turned,  that  they 
may  get   thoroughly   dry ;    which    happens   under  a 
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Amerlc*.   brif^lit  American  fun  in  about  fix  days.     At  lart  ihcy 
»  arc  packed  in  cafes,  prcfl'rtl  down,  and  exported  eitlier 

to  tlie  Well  Indies  or  to  Europe.  'I'he  belt  filli,  that 
is,  tliofi:  c;;ut^lit  in  the  fir(l  fj(hiiif>  inontlis,  arc  liipcrior 
to  llie  red,  from  being  dried  more  (loivly.  'I'hey  are 
feiit  to  Spuin,  exceptinj^  a  few  tliat  are  ulually  belpoke 
by  the  better  fort  of  people  in  the  nti^hbourliood,  and 
arc  fold  at  double  the  price  of  ihofe  whitii  are  cauj^ht 
later  iti  tlic  year,  when  the  licat  is  more  intenfe.  The 
firti  caught  on  the  coarts  of  MalTaciuifcts  and  of  Maine 
are  neither  fo  large  nor  fo  plentiful  as  thofe  taken  at 
the  Great  Banic  near  Newfoundland  ;  yet  this  (ifliery 
employs  a  confidtralde  number  of  veflels,  which  pro- 
ceed only  five  or  fix  miles  from  the  coalt,  and  return 
home  every  week. 

Bcfides  this,  and  the  falmon  and  herring  filheries, 
which  are  confiderablc,  the  Americans  alfo  engage  ex- 
tenfively  in  tlic  whale  filliing,  on  the  coaft  of  Brazil, 
and  in  the  Pacific  ocean  in  tlic  fame  latitude,  and  in 
the  Weft  Indian  Teas,  as  far  eaftward  as  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  from  the  I  8th  to  the  25th  degree  of  lati- 
tude. This  bufinefs  is  fometiraes  alfo  profecuted  in 
Hudloii's  bay  and  the  feas  adjacent  to  the  coalt  of 
Greenland  and  Labrador,  which  abound  more  than  the 
fouthern  feas  in  whales,  and  thofe  of  a  larger  fize,  and 
fuch  as  afford  oil  of  a  better  quality.  But  as  the  vafl 
mafies  of  ice  which  infefl  the  feas  in  thefe  northern  la- 
titudes render  the  filhing  dangerous,  the  Americans  in 
general  abandon  the  filhery  in  the  north  to  the  Euro- 
pean filhermen.  Of  late  years,  the  whales  have  alto- 
gether abandoned  the  coarts  of  the  United  States, 
though  they  were  formerly  found  in  confiderablc  num- 
bers in  that  quarter.  The  fpermaceti  whales  are  chief- 
ly found  in  the  Indian  ocean,  on  the  coalts  of  Africa 
and  Madagafcar,  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  on  the 
coafts  of  Peru  and  Chili.  A  voyage  to  this  fifliing  oc- 
cupies from  ten  to  eighteen  months.  The  crew  receive 
no  wages,  but  have  a  certain  fiiare  of  the  blubber  ;  the 
captain  has  a  fifth  ;  the  pilot  a  five-and-fortieth  or  a 
lixtieth  part  of  what  is  taken.  The  owners  never 
make  lefs  than  20 /fr  Ci?/;/.  upon  the  adventure  ;  and 
the  captain,  from  a  fuccefsful  voyage,  in  common  years, 
and  at  ordinary  prices,  ufually  receives  about  eight  or 
nine  hundred  dollars.  A  (hip  of  i6d  tons  lias  a  crew 
of  1 5  perfons  and  two  boats.  At  their  return,  the 
blubber  which  has  been  barrelled  at  fea  is  put  into 
fredi  barrels,  and  cleared  from  its  fediment  before  it  is 
carried  to  market  ;  for  though  the  fediment  be  as  fit  as 
the  reft  for  ufe  in  the  foap-works,  yet  the  oil  in  which 
it  appears  is  regarded  as  of  inferior  quality  in  the  Eu- 
ropean maiket.  This  fediment,  and  a  fort  of  white 
flefli  which  is  found  in  the  head  and  belly  of  the  whale, 
are  then  fqueezed  in  a  prcfs.  A  new  quantity  of  oil 
Spermaceti  of  the  belt  quality  is  thus  obtained.  The  refidue  which 
candles.  remains  after  the  firft  pr<  fling  is  put  again  into  the 
prefs,  and  more  forcibly  fqueezed  than  before.  It  af- 
fords a  certain  quantity  of  oil;  and  it  is  the  produce  of 
this  lart  fqueezing  which,  after  undergoing  a  boiling, 
is  poured  into  moulds,  and  forms  Iperm.iceti  candles  : 
Thefe  arc  fold  for  half  a  dollar  a  pound.  Thofe  which 
are  called  fpermaceti  fifhes  yield  this  matter  in  great 
quantity.  In  their  heads  alone  there  are  often  five  or 
fix  tons  of  this  matter  ;  though  the  other  vvh.iles  have 
the  head  differently  compofed,  and  do  not  afford  above 
»  quarter  of  a  ton  out  of  each  head.     Thus  all  whales 
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yield  more  or  Icfs  of  this  matter,  which  is  fu  much  va-  ^  Ameriti.^ 
lued  as  a  material  for  candles.  ' 

Though  the  Americans  have  fciy  manufactures,  they  Aruciitan 
engage  extenfivcly  in  every  kind  of  trade.  In  the  in-  truJe. 
terior  of  the  country,  alrnoll  every  perfon  w  ho  can  com- 
mand  the  requifite  capital  is  an  im. keeper,  or  keeps  a 
(lore.  The  employment  of  innkeeper  is  there  perfect- 
ly refpeftablc,  and  is  carried  on  by  perfons  of  diftin- 
guiflied  charafler.  What  is  called  a  ftore  in  Ameri- 
ca is  a  ftiop  or  place  where  all  kinds  of  commodities  in- 
tended for  confumption  are  to  be  found  f.nd  fold  by  re- 
tail. Nothing  is  excluded  from  it.  Train  oil  and 
candles,  ftationary  wares,  hardwares,  and  cloth,  toge- 
ther with  diftillcd  fpirits,  fugar,  wines,  and  coffee,  are 
all  kept  in  it  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  ftiops  of 
fome  of  the  remote  villages  in  Scotland.  In  fome  fitu- 
ations  in  America,  thtle  flores  produce  confiderablc 
profit,  and  are  made  fubfcrvicnt  to  other  fpecul^tions. 
When  a  man  engages  in  the  clearing  of  land,  and  can 
at  the  fame  time  afford  to  lay  in  the  goods  ncccffary 
for  keeping  a  Hore,  he  is  enabled  to  get  back  from  the 
workmen  whom  he  employs  the  greaieft  part  of  the 
wages  he  has  paid  them,  in  the  form  of  profit  upon  the 
goods  which  they  purchafc  at  his  llore.  In  this  way, 
he  contrives  to  have  his  work  performed  at  a  price 
which  ultimately  docs  not  amount  to  more  tlian  a  half 
of  what  is  paid  by  others  for  the  fame  labour.  455 

With  regard  to  foreign  trade,  the  United  States  r'orj^'ga 
have  of  late  years  poflcfi'ed  a  very  great  proportion  of  ''^  '* 
that  which  has  been  carried  on  among  civilized  na- 
tions. The  vaft  extent  of  fea  coaft,  amounting  to  near- 
ly 2000  miles,  which  fpreads  before  the  United  States, 
the  number  of  excellent  harbours,  the  numerous 
creeks  and  immenfe  bays  which  indent  the  coaff, 
and  the  rivers  and  lakes  which  peninfulate  the  whole 
country,  fo  habitu<',,e  all  young  perfons  in  America  to 
the  idea  of  a  maritime  life,  and  to  a  fondnefs  tor  navi- 
gation, that  great  numbers  of  them  are  at  all  times 
found  ready  to  engage  in  it.  The  entcrprifing  Ipirit 
of  the  people  favours  this  tendency;  and  accordingly, 
every  kind  of  commercial  fpeculation  eafily  finds  men 
ready  to  embark  in  it.  For  fome  time  after  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Britain,  by  which  their  independence 
was  acknowledged  in  1783,  while  each  ftate  continued 
to  have  its  particular  laws,  prohibitions,  and  regula- 
tions ;  while  the  couftomhoufe  rates  changed  every  year, 
according  to  momentary  confiderations  ;  and  while  an 
aftive  jealoufy  .^nd  rivalfhip  fubfifted  between  the  dif- 
ferent Ifates,  the  commerce  of  the  whole  remained  on 
a  very  precarious  fooJng.  It  was  only  from  the  pe- 
riod of  the  eftablilhment  of  their  new  conflituticn  that 
a  confiftent  fyftem  of  national  commerce  could  be 
adopted.  It  fo  happened,  that  this  period  proved  ex- 
tremely favourable  to  their  engaging  extenfively  in  fo- 
reign trade.  The  violent  fliock,  or  r.ather  the  utter 
ruin,  which  the  revolution  brought  along  with  it  to- 
the  manufaflures  and  commerce  of  France,  forced  her 
to  open  the  ports  of  her  colonies  to  the  velTcls  of  neu- 
tral powers.  From  that  moment,  the  Americans  en- 
groffed  all  the  corameice  of  the  French  colonies,  which 
they  were  fo  well  fituated  to  carry  on  to  advantage. 
The  other  powers  of  Europe,  which  had  alio  colonies 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  being  all  fuccefTively  engaged  in 
the  war,  opened  the  ports  of  their  colonics  in  like  man- 
ner to  the  Americans,  or  at  leaft  confiderably  diminiflt- 
l  ed 
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Ataetica.  eJ  their  prohibitive  regulations.     Thus  the  commerce 
•  of  the  United  States  had  the    viftualling  of  the  Weft 

India  iflands,  as  well  as  an  exclufive  trade  with  the 
French  and  Dutch  colonies  ;  not  only  in  provifions, 
but  alfo  in  commodities  of  every  kind.  Their  iliips 
were  freighted  to  carry  Weft  India  produce  to  Eu- 
rope, and  to  bring  back  in  return  the  articles  neceflary 
for  the  confumption  both  of  the  United  States  and  of 
thofe  fame  colonies.  Add  to  this,  that,  in  confequence 
of  the  great  fcarcity  of  provifions  that  during  vaiious 
years  prevailed  either  in  France  or  in  Great  Britain, 
the  Americans  found  in  thefe  countries  a  ready  and 
profitable  market  for  all  the  produftions  of  their  coun- 
try. By  thefe  means,  aided  by  the  eftablilhment  of 
banks,  and  by  an  unexpenfive,  though  efficient,  go- 
vernment, the  commerce  of  the  United  States  foon  be- 
came extremely  extenfive.  It  reached  the  Eaft  In- 
dies, China,  and  every  part  of  the  known  world.  It 
is  true,  that  by  the  ralhnefs  of  their  fpeculations,  ma- 
ny American  merchants  fuflfered ;  but  the  tide  of  com- 
mercial profperity  was  very  great  upon  the  whole,  and 
almoft  unexampled  ■,  fo  that  great  fortunes  have  been 
rapidly  acquired  in  all  the  maritime  towns  of  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

Whether  this  commercial  profperity  will  be  perma- 
nent, now  that  the  European  nations  have  returned  to 
the  enjoyment  of  peace,  and  conftquently  have  reco- 
vered the  power  of  carrying  on  their  own  commerce 
Vi'ithout  danger  or  interruption,  with  all  the  advanta- 
ges of  an  abundant  population,  and  of  inferior  wages 
of  labour,  is  a  queftion  about  which  many  doubts  have 
been  entertained.  It  remains,  however,  with  men  of 
found  refleftion  in  America,  a  queftion  of  fome  diffi- 
culty, whether,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  their  affairs,  the 
attempt  that  has  been  made  to  conduft  an  extenfive  fo- 
reign commerce,  is,  upon  the  whq'e,  favourable  to  the 
profperity  of  their  empire.  Diftant  navigations  are  un- 
xloubtedly  unfavourable  to  the  progrefs  of  population, 
by  the  great  number  of  men  which  they  confume,  and 
by  preventing  the  increafe  of  families.  This  kind  of 
commerce,  alio,  by  keeping  up  a  tafte  for  foreign  luxu- 
ries, induces  a  people  that  have  no  manufactures  to 
lavifti  away  the  neceffaries  of  life  on  the  purchafe  of 
lupertiuitles,  and  thus  to  introduce  a  coftly  ftile  of  li- 
ving, which  is  faid  already  to  prevail  too  much  in  the 
United  States,  and  which  in  every  country  has  been 
found  to  be  the  greateft  enemy  to  the  increafe  of  the 
people.  1, 

One  circumftance  in  the  mode  of  managing  the  A- 
merican  commerce  ought  not  to  pafs  unnoticed.  In 
Europe,  we  are  accuftomed  to  imagine  that  a  man  can- 
not be  qualified  to  a(fl;  as  cdptain  of  a  (liip  till  he  has 
made  a  number  of  voyages,  and  pafl'ed  through  a  regu- 
lar courfe  of  ftudy  ;  whereas,  in  New  England  the 
merchants  do  not  hefitate  to  cntruft  their  fliips  to  young 
perfons,  who  have  frequently  been  only  one  year  at 
fea.  As  they  have  grown  up  in  the  bufinefs  of  the 
counting-houfe,  they  are  petfeflly  acquainted  ivith  the 
price,  the  quality,  and  the  fale  of  each  different  com- 
modity. The  firft  year,  they  are  affociatcd  with  a 
fkilful  fteerfmate,  and  aft  at  once  in  the  capacity  of 
captain  and  fupcrcargo.  Their  veffels  do  not  luffer 
fhipwreck  more  frequently  than  other  (hips  which  are 
more  cautioufly  navigated.  In  the  courfe  of  a  few 
years,  thefe  young  people  become  merchants  thera- 
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felves,  the  captain's  profits  being  always  confiderable.  AmericR. 
As  they  are  generally  appointed  from  the  families  of  ^~"V~— ' 
merchants,    they    receive    afTiitance    from    their    em- 

V^°y"^-    .  .  .        .  .  4;6 

There  is  one  kind  of  commerce  which,  in  fpeaking-j-raffic  of 
of  the  trade  of  the  United  States,  ought  not  to  be  land. 
omitted,  as  it  is  altogether  peculiar  to  North  Ameri- 
ca ;  that  is,  the  traffic  of  land.  This  trade  is  founded 
upon  the  confiderable  mals  of  land  in  the  territory  of 
the  United  States,  in  comparifon  with  their  prefent  po- 
pulation, and  upon  the  probability  of  the  rapid  aug- 
mentation of  thiit  population,  either  by  the  natural  and 
ordinary  means  of  reproduftion,  or  by  foreign  emigra- 
tions. This,  like  all  other  branches  of  trade,  and  more 
than  any  other,  is  a  traffic  of  fpeculation.  At  the  end 
of  the  revolution,  the  wafte  lands,  which  amounted  to 
more  than  four-fifths  of  the  American  empire,  were 
found  to  belong  to  different  ftates,  which,  as  fove- 
reigns,  now  inherited  this  property  from  the  fovereign- 
ty  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  The  lands  granted 
by  the  kings  of  Great  Britain  have,  with  fome  excep- 
tions, remained  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  granters ;  but 
the  amount  of  thefe  was  infinitely  fmall  in  proportion 
to  the  mafs  of  the  uncultivated  land.  The  fmall  ftates 
near  the  fea  having  been  longer  Inhabited,  poffeffed  but 
a  fmall  portion  ;  and  fome  had  none  at  all ;  while  the 
great  ftates,  whofe  territory  extended  far  into  the  inte- 
rior, fuch  as  Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  Virginia,  Penn- 
fylvania,  and  New  York,  were  in  poffeffion  of  immenfe 
quantities  of  foreft  lands.  It  was  neceffary  for  thefe 
ftates  to  fell  the  wafte  lands,  to  afford  encouragement 
to  their  growing  population,  to  prefent  a  bait  to  fo- 
reign emigration,  and  to  liquidate  the  debts  refulting 
from  the  war  without  burdening  the  people  %vith  new 
taxes,  which  at  that  time  they  were  little  able  to  bear. 
Among  the  lands  to  be  fold  were  the  confifcated  eftates 
of  the  royalifts,  who  had  given  affiftance  to  the  Britifti 
during  the  war.  To  bring  thefe  lands  to  fale,  the 
ftates  opened  land  offices,  where  perfons  who  meant  to 
purchafe  received  warrants  to  have  the  lands  ihey 
pointed  out  furveyed  by  the  furveyor  of  the  ftate,  pof- 
feffion being  delayed  till  payment  of  the  price,  or  ful- 
filment of  fome  part  of  the  conditions  of  the  transfe- 
rence. Great  fpeculations  immediately  began,  land 
being  purchafeable  of  all  the  ftates  at  a  very  low  price. 
The  ftates  were  then  inundated  with  paper  money,  pe- 
culiar to  each,  and  all  in  a  ftate  of  depreciation.  By 
buying  up  this  paper  at  a  tiirling  price  throughout  the 
country,  and  delivering  it  to  the  ftates  as  the  price  of 
territory,  many  fpeculators  acquired  land  with  a  real 
value  of  two  or  three  cents  or  hundredth  parts  of  a  dol- 
lar per  acre,  payable  in  fix  or  eight  years,  with  a  dif- 
count  from  the  treafury  of  the  ftate  for  prompt  pay- 
ment, according  to  the  value  at  which  the  land  was 
rated  by  the  law.  Other  fpeculators,  without  adopt- 
ing fuch  a  mode  of  payment,  made  purchafes  merely 
upon  the  hope  entertained  by  every  American  of  an 
immediate  increafe  of  population,  by  emigration  and 
otherwile,  which  would  neccffarily  loon  raife  the  price 
of  lands.  Confiderable  (juantities  of  land  were  alfo 
beftowed  by  the  ftates  upon  the  officers  and  foldiers 
who  had  been  employed  in  their  armies  during  the  war, 
as  a  remuneration  for  their  fervices.  By  thtfc  grants, 
and  by  purchafes  made  by  individuals  from  the  land 
offices  of  the  feveral  ftates,  or  from  commilTioners  ap- 
pointed 
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poiiiU-U  to  put  up  Inrgc  portions  to  public  fale,  a  great 
cxtnit  of  territory  in  all  llic  llatcs  loon  caiiii:  to  bt  held, 
and  continues  to  tliis  day  to  be  fpcculalcd  upon,  by  pri- 
vate pcrlons.  Tilc  fptculators  in  l.ind  wlio  hold  >;riat 
quantities  of  that  commodity,  endeavour  to  turn  it  to 
account  rhitlly  in  three  ways  :  ;ll,  By  felling  the  land 
in  large  parcels  to  men  of  fortune  in  Europe  or  Ame- 
rica ;  2dly,  liy  filling  it  in  Imall  parcels  to  families 
who  mean  to  lutlla  iipun  it  ;  and,  lallly.  By  prtfcrving 
it  till  lime  and  a  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  this  lott 
of  merrhandilc  have  raifcd  the  value  of  it  to  a  price  an- 
fwerable  to  their  txpeiTlatiou. 

The  tirll  of  thefe  modes,  is  that  which  is  mod  ge- 
nerally deiired.  To  acconiplilh  it,  agents  have  at  dif- 
ferent times  been  fent  to  Europe.  Several  great  lales 
were  by  tlicir  means  tlutled  in  England  upon  advan- 
tageous terms,  which  railed  the  pi  ice  of  the  remain- 
ing lands,  increalcd  the  confidence  of  the  fpecuhitors, 
added  to  their  numbers,  and  extended  their  (chemes. 
The  opinion  of  an  immenfe  emigration,  to  which  the 
French  revolution  and  the  fituation  of  Europe  gave 
rile,  confpired  for  lome  time  to  give  confidence  to  thefe 
fpeculators.  The  great  lales  to  Europeans  were  faci- 
litated by  the  periods  of  the  payments  to  be  made  to 
the  rtates,  which  uere  always  dillant,  and  by  the  delays 
of  thefe  payments  which  could  not  be  obtained  with- 
out much  ditliculty.  In  the  llates  of  Pennfylvaiiia  and 
Marvland,  every  foreigner  could  buy  and  pollcfs  land 
as  well  as  a  citizen.  In  fome  others,  although  this 
privilege  was  not  given  by  law  to  foreigners  in  gene- 
ral, yet  it  was  readily  permitted  by  the  legillature  when 
applied  for.  In  all  the  ftates,  a  foreigner  may  hold 
land  in  the  name  of  an  inhabitant  ;  and  the  great  in- 
terell  the  Ifates  had  in  felling,  and  in  buying  foreign 
capitals  into  their  territory,  has  always  given  entire  fe- 
cutity  to  tliis  borrowed  right  of  poflenion.  In  making 
bargains  of  this  kind,  the  conditions  are  various  accord- 
ing to  the  views  ot  the  parties.  The  periods  of  pay- 
ments are  generally  fliort ;  at  Icall  a  large  part  of  the 
purchafe  money  is  paid  down  when  the  bargain  is  con- 
cluded. The  conditions  impofed  by  the  Hales  in  the 
contrafls  of  fale  are  binding  by  law  upon  the  new  pur- 
chalers  ;  but  very  often  the  old  purchaler  remains  re- 
fponfible,  in  cafe  of  their  not  being  fulfilled  by  the 
new  one.  The  new  purchafers  become  fpeculators 
themfelves,  and  in  order  to  turn  their  new  property  to 
account,  have  recourle  to  the  fame  means  that  were 
employed  by  thole  of  whom  they  bought  it. 

Land  is  fold  in  Imall  parcels  in  feveral  ways:  either 
out  and  out  for  ready  money,  a  mode  of  fale  which 
tljough  not  unfrequent,  is  not  the  niofl  common  ;  or 
out  and  out,  but  to  be  paid  for  by  inflalments  ;  in 
which  cafe  the  title  deeds  are  not  delivered  till  after 
the  puichale  money  is  eiitiiely  paid  ;  and  the  leller  re- 
tains a  right  of  ejefting  the  new  fettler  frim  his  land, 
if  the  conditions  of  payment  be  not  fulfilled.  Some- 
times the  feller  only  rcquiies  a  fm  ill  part  of  the  price 
of  the  land  in  ready  money  ;  and  the  land  remains 
fubjed  to  a  perpetual  rent,  payable  in  money  or  in 
produce,  uhich  the  purchaler  is  not  always  left  at  li- 
berty to  redeem.  Sorattimes  the  feller  endeavours  to 
let  his  lands,  for  acertain  number  of  years,  tor  an  an- 
nual rent,  or  under  condition  of  clearing  annually  a 
certain  number  of  acres,  the  whole  improvements  be- 
ing to  return  to  himfelf  at  the  termination  of  the  leafe  ; 
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But  fucli  Iiargains  are  unufual ;  fettlcrj  being  unwilling   \mene*. 
to  accept  of  a  temporary  right.      Alnioll  all  the  great         ' 
landed   proprietors,  therefore,  cndenvour  to  get  lome 
perfons  10  accept,  upon  moderate  terirs,  of  Imitl'-  lot?, 
and  to  fettle  upon    tiieir  cllates  ;  bccjufc  by  clcarirg 
fome  portions  of  it,   they  enhance    the   value  of  the 

Th»  third  mode   of  deriving  advantage  from   pur-  Land  v  ith. 

chafes  ef  Innd,  by  waitinc  till  lime  has  railed  its  price,.  '° '*';'' 

•      u         r  r  ••  LU  .u        'ale  "'  '•« 

IS  the  rclource  ot  creat  prooiietors  who  h^^v;  not  been.   „  „,  , 
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able  to  employ  the  two  others.  Some  perfons,  how-;if,.  or  its 
ever,  with  little  capital,  endeavour  to  wait  upon  thepricc 
mere  calculation  of  the  rile  that  will  probably  take 
pl.ii  e  in  a  given  time.  In  thefe  calculations,  men  of 
a  fanguine  temper  are  frequently  deceived  ;  and  there 
are  many  examples  of  proprietors,  who  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  would  be  extremely  glad  to  fell  at  the  price 
that  they  had  refuled  the  year  before,  Thefe  Ipt  eola- 
tions in  land,  however,  have  been  the  means  of  making 
great  fortunes  in  America;  but  they  have  alio,  when  en- 
gaged in  without  fufficient  capital,  occafioned  more  di- 
Itrels  and  greater  and  more  dtlaftrous  bankruptcies  ihan 
any  other  kind  ot  commercial  adventuies.  I  he  lands 
in  America  are  alio  tl.e  branch  of  trade  which  has 
given  occafion  to  the  greateft  number  of  law  fuits,  as 
well  on  account  ot  the  titles  as  of  the  boundaries  of 
eftates,  and  ot  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of  fale. 
The  moll  certain,  as  well  as  the  molt  advantageous 
means  of  deriving  profit  from  a  great  extent  of  new 
land  in  America,  is  faid  to  be  for  the  purchafer  to  be- 
gin clearing  it  himfelf  j  to  attraft  inhabitants  as 
Ipeedily  as  pofTible,  by  giving  them,  at  a  low  rate,  and 
even  for  nothing,  it  necefTary,  a  number  of  acres  fuffi- 
cient for  the  maintenance  of  their  families  ;  to  ereft 
mills,  m;ike  bridges  and  roads,  even  to  build  a  few 
houl'es,  and  to  encourage  in  every  way  the  efforts  of 
the  new  fettlers.  There  is  no  example  of  thefe  firll 
facrificcs,  when  made  with  intelligence  and  to  a  fuit- 
able  extent,  having  failed  rapidly  to  iiicreafe  the  value 
of  the  land  refervcd  by  the  proprietor,  and  fpeedily  to 
enrich  him  by  attra6ling  great  numbers  of  emigrants 
from  other  countries.  As  the  fubduing  of  a  valt  wil- 
dernefs,  and  filling  it  with  men  of  a  civilized  race  and 
chara6f  er,  is  an  event  of  much  importance  in  the  hi- 
flory  of  mankind,  we  Ihall  here  take  notice  of  one  of 
the  inftances  of  great  fuccefs  in  an  undertaking  of  this 
kind,  that  occurred  to  an  European  Ipeculator.  ^6a 

The  dillricl  called  Gene//ee  on  the  fouthern  fliore  ofR-emark- 

I.ake  Ontario,  or  rather  that  part  of  the  diftrict  which  f^'^'  'P.«ca- 

,  ...  J  '  irj-T         1         1-ttioii  in 

was  not  then  iold,  was  in  1791  purchaled,  in  I-onaon,j|jj      '^ 

from  Mr  Morris  for  l--.  per  acre.  He  had  bouglrt  it  chafe  of 
from  Mr  Phelps  for  yd.  per  acre.  The  contraft  was'and- 
concluded  on  the  fuppofilion  that  this  traft  of  land 
contained  l,000,C00  ot  acres  ;  and  a  condition  was  ad- 
ded that  the  price  or  lum  of  50,ccol.  llerling  which 
was  to  be  paid  immediately,  Ciould  be  returned  by  Mr 
Morris,  provided  that  Captain  Williamfoi',  the  oHenfi- 
ble  purchafer,  who  was  to  view  the  lands,  thould  not 
find  them  anfwerable  to  the  defcription  given  of  them. 
The  purchafer  v.as  fatisfied  with  the  lands,  and  on  (ur- 
veying  them  a  furplus  was  difcovered  ai  no  lels  than 
IZO,000  acres.  But  Mr  Morris  m.ide  no  difficulty  on 
transferring  them,  together  with  the  rell,  to  Captain 
Williamfon,  without  the  Icaft  remuneration,  becaufe, 
as  he  obfcrved,  he  had  intended  to  fell  the  whole  with- 
(i,  out 
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America,  out  any  refervation.     Captain  Williamron  is  fufpeiSed 
•  to  have  been  only  the  agent  of  a  very  wealthy  Britifli 

baronet.  But  in  every  refpeiS  he  has  afled  as  pro- 
prietor. The  diftricl  bought  by  him,  bounded  on  one 
fide  by  Lake  Ontario,  and  on  the  other  by  the  river 
Geneflee,  extends  8o  miles  in  length  by  30  or  40  in 
,  breadth.  To  preferve  the  continuity  of  his  lands,  he 
made  ieveral  additional  purchafes,  fo  that  his  eftate 
foon  amounted  to  1,500,000  acres.  After  furveying 
the  whole,  he  fixed  on  fpots  for  building  towns,  as 
central  points  to  a  fyftem  of  fettlements.  Thefe  towns, 
vvere,  Bath,  on  the  creek  of  Conhoftoon,  Williamf- 
burg,  on  the  river  Geneflee,  and  Great  Sodus,  on 
Lake  Ontario.  He  immediately  eftabliflied  a  mode  of 
communication  between  Philadelphia  and  this  new 
tract,  by  forming  roads  in  a  dire6l  line,  fo  as  to 
Ihorten  the  journey  at  leaft  300  miles.  Thefe  new 
roads  were  made  merely  by  felling  the  trees  to  the 
breadth  of  an  ordinary  road,  in  as  ftraight  a  line  as 
polTible  through  the  foreft,  and  by  removing  them  to 
one  fide  of  the  path  ;  their  flumps  to  the  height  of 
Icveral  feet  being  Piill  kft  landing.  He  alfo  eredled 
feven  faw  mills,  and  three  corn  mills.  He  built  a  great 
number  of  fuch  houfes  as  the  firft  fettlers  upon  lands 
ufually  require;  and  he  began  in  feveral  places  to  clear 
the  woodlands.  His  firft  labourers  were  Germans, 
brought  from  Hamburgh  ;  but  they  fpent  their  time  in 
idlenefs  and  drunkennefs,  and  foon  left  him.  They 
were  replaced  by  Irifliraen,  by  whofe  afliftance  his 
roads  were  foon  put  into  what  the  Americans  account 
good  condition  in  fuch  a  fituation  ;  that  is,  he  made 
lanes  through  the  woods  in  the  way  already  mentioned. 
The  refult  was,  that  his  lands,  which  at  firft  fold  at 
one  dollar  per  acre,  in  two  years  time,  fold  for  3  dol- 
lars. The  produce  of  about  800,000  acres  difpofed 
of  in  this  way,  not  only  refunded  the  purchafe  money, 
and  the  whole  amount  of  the  other  expences  incurred, 
but  is  alfo  underftood  to  have  yielded  a  nett  profit  of 
50,000!.  fterling.  To  obtain  this  fuccefs,  however, 
Captain  Williamfon  found  it  necelTary  to  refide  in  the 
woods  in  the  midft  of  his  polTelTions.  When  he  fold 
fmall  (hares  of  500  or  I  coo  acres,  he  always  ftipulated 
that  one  family  (liouM  come  to  fettle  upon  each  fhare 
within  18  months,  under  the  penalty  of  a  forfeiture  of 
the  bargain.  When  larger  portions  were  fold,  he  fti- 
pulated, that  a  proportional  number  of  acres  fliould  be 
cleared  of  wood.  His  terms  of  payment  were,  to  dif- 
charge  half  the  purchafe  money  in  three  years,  and  the 
remainder  at  the  expiration  of  fix  years  ;  the  payment 
of  intercft  to  commence  within  18  months  after  the  bar- 
gain. Thus,  a  purchsfer  whoinftantly  fet  about  clear- 
ing the  ground,  could  eafily  obtain  its  produce  before 
the  intereft  became  due  ;  and  his  crops  frequently  af- 
(irted  him  towards  the  payment  of  the  firft  inftalment. 
He  alio  eftablidied  ftores  of  provifions  in  difterent 
places  ;  but  ihefc  he  never  opened  for  fale  unlefs  the 
fettlers  could  not  otherwife  fupply  themfelves,  that  the 
file  of  the  produce  of  their  lands  might  not  be  injur- 
ed. He  likewife  built  a  fchool  at  Bath,  and  endowed 
it  with  fome  hundred  acres  of  land.  He  gradually 
built  inns,  and  even  a  feftions  houfe  and  a  prifon,  for 
the  public  ufe.  By  all  thefe  efforts,  added  to  great 
care  in  preventing  litigation  among  the  fettlers  ;  by 
fixing  in  a  precife  manner  the  boundaries  of  the  fcve- 
rjl  pieces  of  property  fold,  thefe  extenfive  forefts  were 
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in  a  few  years  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  Man,  America, 
and  put  into  a  train  of  fpeedily  becoming  populous  and  "  ' 
valuable.  ^Ct 

From  what  has  been  already  faid  concerning  the  5'^^^°' 
ftnte  of  manufaftures  in  America,  and  the  general  fitu-"^"'^"''"'^*^' 
ation  of  the  country,  it  will  eafily  be  conceived,  that 
the  greater  number  of  the  people  muft  be  ftill  engaged 
in  agriculture.  Indeed,  it  is  underftood,  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  follow 
this  employment.  Concerning  the  flate  of  it,  when 
confidered  as  an  ait,  it  is  difficult  to  fpeak  with  preci- 
fion,  oji  account  of  the  variety  of  forms  in  which  it  is 
praftiftd  in  difi"erent  dillrifts  of  that  great  country.  It 
may  juftly  be  faid,  that  the  art  of  agriculture  exifts  in 
America  in  all  its  known  degrees  and  varieties,  both  of 
perfeftion  and  of  imperfeftion.  The  ancient  ftate  of 
Mafl'achufets  is  as  much  cultivated  as  France  or  Eng- 
land. The  houfes  ftand  near  to  each  other,  in  the 
midft  of  the  fields  and  farms  to  which  they  belong  : 
fome  of  the  roads  feem  to  be  one  continued  village  ; 
and  to  fupport  this  population  much  induftry  is  exerted 
upon  the  loil.  Moft  of  the  fences  are  made  of  ftone. 
The  harveft  is  always  completely  fecured  in  houfes, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  ground  is  always  periodically 
laid  down  in  grafs.  Numbers  of  horfes  employed  in 
country  labour  are  feen  in  the  fields  ;  but  they  are  not 
remarkable  for  beauty.  The  cattle  are  of  a  fine 
breed,  and  all  the  pafture  grounds  are  covered  with 
them.  But  the  agriculture  of  Maffachufets,  and  of 
fome  other  parts  of  the  New  England  (fates,  aftords  no 
proper  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the  ftate  of  this 
important  art  in  the  greater  part  of  America.  The 
general  rule  with  regard  to  buftjandry  in  that  country 
is,  that  it  is  extremely  defeftive  and  flovenly.  This 
does  not  arife  fo  much  from  the  want  of  Ikill  on  the 
part  of  the  Americans,  as  from  the  nature  of  their  fitua- 
tion. In  that  country,  land  is  plentiful  and  cheap  ; 
but  men  are  few,  and  labour  is  confequtntly  dear. 
An  American  huftiandman,  therefore,  is  more  ftudious 
to  make  the  moft  of  the  labour  that  he  can  command, 
than  to  raife  great  crops  from  a  fmnll  portion  of  foil. 
Having  abundance  of  fertile  land  to  wafte,  he  finds  it 
more  profitable  to  turn  over  negligently,  with  as  little 
toil  as  poflible,  a  large  portion  of  it,  than  to  labour 
any  part  of  it  perfeftly.  In  this  way  he  derives  the 
greateft  benefit  from  his  own  perfonal  induftry,  or 
from  the  labour  of  thofe  petfons  whom  it  is  in  his 
power  to  engage  for  hire.  This  negligent  mode  of 
cultivation,  however,  is  laid  afide  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  great  towns,  where  land  is  valuable  and  dear  ; 
and  it  prevails  in  proportion  to  the  remotencls  of  the 
fituation,  and  the  facility  with  which  land  is  obtained.  , 
In  fome  places,  in  confequence  of  the  multitude  ofxhey  flood 
ftreams  that  are  \o  be  found  in  America,  the  valuablethe  land, 
praftice  of  flooding  land  is  adopted;  and  the  American 
hufbandmen  are  fiid  to  praflice  this  branch  of  the  art 
of  agriculture  with  confiderable  ingenuity  and  induftry. 
Inftead  of  attempting  to  level  their  ground,  however, 
they  manage  to  convey  confiderable  ftreams  of  water 
through  the  valleys  to  the  fummits  of  the  eminences, 
or  high  grounds,  by  means  of  tubes  or  pipes,  formed 
of  the  trunks  of  trees  bored  cr  hollowed  out.  Ii> 
other  refpefts,  however,  the  pra£lice  of  American  huf- 
bandry  is  undoubtedly  very  inipcrfeifl.  Even  in  thofe 
parts  of  the  country  in  which  timber  has  become  dear, 
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Amtrica.  the  Americans  Ib'll  continue  from  habits  to  life  wooden 
fences.  No  fuch  thin^  :is  a  licd^e  11  to  be  Icon  in  any 
of  the  Hates.  'I'hc  farmers  fay,  that  the  thorn  docs  not 
thrive  in  their  climate.  This  point  has  not  perhaps 
been  well  alcertaincd  by  experiments  ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  out  of  the  cndlefs  variety  of  native 
plants  and  ihrubs,  fome  might  cafily  have  been  found 
that  are  capable  of  being  ufcd  as  a  living  fence.  All 
the  cultivated  fields  at  the  firll  clearing  of  the  ground 
are  inclofed  with  fences,  which  conlill  of  poles  of  wood 
once  fplit  and  laid  zig-zag  uiion  snother  without  any 
flakes.  Thtfe  fences  are  afterwards  c.\clianged  for 
regular  palings  of  ditTerent  kinds  of  wood,  which  arc 
neccflfarily  attended  with  all  the  dcfciils  ot  that  mode 
of  attempting  to  fecure  cither  corn  or  ilock  ;  running 
rapidly  into  decay,  and  requiring  conflant  repairs. 

The  Americans  have  an  cxpenfive  mode  of  fccuring 
their  grain.  Inftead  of  building  it  up  in  Ibcks,  they 
are  at  the  trouble  of  bringing  it  all  into  houfes  or  barns. 
They  lay,  that  it  would  not  be  fecure  in  Hacks  againll 
the'  ludden  and  violent  torrents  of  rain  that  occur  in 
their  climate  ;  an  error  into  which  they  have  un- 
doubtedly been  led  by  building  and  covering  their 
flacks  in  an  unlkilful  and  improper  manner.  I'hcy  do 
not  reap  their  grain  with  the  fickle,  but  cut  it  down 
with  the  fcythe,  whicli  mull  undoubtedly  produce  con- 
Ijderable  walfe.  But  this  is  perhaps  done  from  necef- 
flty,  in  confequence  of  the  high  price  of  labour,  or 
rather  the  dilTicuIty  of  obtaining  a  fulKcient  number  of 
labourers  to  perform  this  work  in  another  manner. 
Inftead  of  thralhing,  they  ufe  in  many  places,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Virginia,  the  ancient  cuftom  of  treading 
out  the  corn  by  means  of  cattle,  by  vvhofe  feet  it  muft, 
no  doubt,  be  confidcrably  bruiled  and  damaged. 
Newftttlf-  The  fimpleft  and  leall  artful  kind  of  American  huf- 
ments,  liuw  bandry  i:i  that  praftifed  in  the  formation  of  new  fettle- 
ments.  When  a  family  have  come  to  a  refolution  to 
fettle  in  a  particular  diftrift,  they  ufually  proceed  in 
the  following  manner  :  Tlie  hufliand  in  the  latter  end 
of  fummer  repairs  to  tlie  fpot  where  the  fettlcment  is  to 
be  made.  The  firft  thing  he  does  is  to  cut  down  the 
fmall  trees  on  one  or  two  acres.  He  next  barks  the 
larger  trees.  This  laft  operation  confifts  of  cutting  off  a 
circle  of  bark  from  the  tree  all  round  with  a  hatchet,  pe- 
netrating at  the  fame  time  afhort  way  into  the  wood ;  the 
effeft  of  which  operation  is,  that  on  the  following  year, 
the  tree  produces  few  or  no  leaves  to  prevent  the  funtrom 
reaching  the  foil.  In  that  climate,  trees  thus  barked 
or  girdled  fpeedily  decay,  and  in  a  lew  years  are  over- 
turned by  any  dorm  ;  after  which  they  can  be  burnt 
with  little  trouble  on  the  ground.  vVmong  the  trees 
thus  barked,  and  upon  the  ground  that  has  been  clear- 
ed, the  new  Itttlcr  breaks  up  the  foil,  by  dragging 
along  it  a  common  harrow  with  iron  teeth.  \\'ithout 
farther  preparation,  and  without  the  ufe  of  a  plough, 
he  fows  wheat  or  rye.  Wheat  thus  fown  produces 
from  20  to  25  bulliels  an  acre,  of  an  excellent  quality; 
and.  in  confequence  of  the  great  fertility  of  the  foil, 
and  its  natural  foftnefs,  being  wholly  formed  of  rotten 
leaves  and  grals,  good  crops  of  wheat  are  obtained 
with  no  greater  degree  of  induftry  during  leveral  years 
in  fuccelhun.  Having  fown  his  grain  in  this  way, 
the  letller,  with  the  wood  which  he  has  felled,  con- 
'IruiSls  a  fmall  log-houfe,  and  makes  fuitable  fences 
around  it ;   a  labour  which  may  be  performed  in  about 
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a  month's  time 
left  to  itfelf  for  the  winter,  it  is  to  be  cbfrrved  that 
a  log-houfe  is  built  by  laying  trees  upon  each  other  at 
right-angles  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  enclole  a  fqaare  fpacc  ; 
the  interllices  being  filled  up  with  Hone  and  clay,  or 
only  with  loam,  and  the  roof  covered  with  trees  and 
turf.  A  chimney  is  ufually  built,  in  one  coiner,  of 
Hone*  and  clay.  In  the  beginning  of  fpring,  this  ad- 
venturer brings  his  family  and  the  bell  of  his  cattle  to 
his  new  fcttlement.  His  cows  arc  turned  into  the 
woods  to  graze.  He  plants  potatoes,  and  fows  Indian 
corn,  and  tlius  is  enabled  to  provide  for  the  firll  year's 
maintenance.  While  thus  employed,  he  is  at  the 
fame  time  clearing  more  ground,  burning  the  trees  he 
has  already  felled,  and,  as  far  ns  may  be,  even  thofc 
which  he  has  barked.  'i"he  alhcs  afford  a  very  ufeful 
manure  ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  bed  judges,  are 
employed  in  this  way  to  much  greater  advantage  than 
when  converted  into  potalh,  the  making  of  which  ili 
with  the  new  fettlers  merely  the  refult  of  neceflity. 
For  if  a  faw-mill  be  at  hand,  the  large  trees  arc  cor*. 
veyed  thither  by  oxen.  Thus,  within  the  fpace  of 
twelve  months,  a  man  may  clear  15  acres;  and  fc'.v 
families  cultivate  more  than  30.  The  barked  trees 
are  left  (landing  for  a  longer  or  fliorter  time,  according 
to  circuraftances,  viz.  the  fpecies  of  the  tree,  the  na- 
ture of  the  foil,  and  the  degree  of  the  wetnefs  of  the 
feafon.  The  hemlock  fir  will  ftand  eight  or  nine 
years,  the  oak  four  or  five,  the  maple  three  or  four  ; 
and  trees,  all  the  branches  of  which  have  been  burnt 
off,  feldom  fall  before  this  time.  The  (lumps  of  the 
felled  trees,  generally  two  or  tree  feet  high  above  the 
ground,  hardly  rot  fooner  than  the  barked  trees  which 
have  been  left  Handing  on  the  lands.  Salt  pork  and 
beef  are  the  ufual  food  of  the  new  fettlers.  Their 
drink  is  water  and  whllky  ;  but  there  are  few  families 
unprovided  with  coffee  and  chocolate.  The  axe  whicli 
the  Americans  ufe  in  felling  trees  has  a  (horter  handle 
and  a  fmaller  head  than  that  of  European  wood-cut- 
ters ;  and  they  alTert,  that  they  can  do  more  work 
with  this  (liort-bandled  light  axe  than  with  the  Euro- 
pean. 

The  Americans  appear  to  entertain  fewer  local  at- 
tachments than  the  pcafants  of  Europe  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, emigration  with  them  u  extremely  common. 
Some  families  make  a  bufinefs  of  forming  new  lettlc- 
ments  in  the  way  now  mentioned.  After  bmlding  a 
houfe,  forming  enclofures,  cutting  down  a  part  of  the 
wood,  and  putting  every  thing  into  a  decent  train  of 
cultivation,  they  fell  the  fcttlement  which  they  hive, 
formed  with  fo  much  labour,  and  proceed  farther  into 
the  woods,  to  commence  anew  the  fime  career  of 
hardlhip  and  of  induHry.  By  thele  operations,  thev 
never  fail  to  earn  a  very  confiderable  profit,  on  ac- 
count of  the  additional  value  which  the  land  acquires 
by  their  efforts  in  the  eyes  of  perfons  of  greater  pro- 
perty. The  fame  kind  of  undertakings,  however,  are 
alfo  engaged  in  by  men  of  a  vpgrant  and  refllefs  cha- 
rafler,  who  delight  in  an  idle  lite,  the  greatell  part  of 
which  is  fpent  in  hunting.  Thefe  men  keep  upon  the 
frontiers  of  every  new  colony,  and  as  foon  as  their 
amultments  begin  to  be  reHrained  by  fettlers  occupy, 
ing  the  country  round  them,  they  immediately  fell 
their  plantations,  and  proceed  to  more  remote  Ctua- 
tiot7S ;  thus  becoiBing  a  kind  of  voluntary  outcafls 
0^2  from 
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from  civilized  fociety.  In  thefe  undertakings,  there  is 
ufually  little  perfonal  hazard,  as  the  wild  animals 
are  lei's  fierce  in  America  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
globe.  Wolves,  bears,  nay  even  panthei*^,  ufually  fly 
before  man  ;  and  the  inftances  of  their  doing  milchief 
are  io  rare,  that  the  very  reality  of  it  might  be  doubt- 
ed. The  levered  misfortune  to  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  American  forefts  are  liable  is  the  lofs  of  their 
children  iu  the  woods.  Thefe  unfortunate  infants, 
over  whom  it  is  almoft  irapoflible  to  keep  conftantly  a 
watchful  eye,  are  apt  to  run  out  of  the  houfe,  which 
is  feldom  fenced  the  firft  year,  and,  flrayiiig  from  their 
houfes,  are  unable  to  find  thera  again.  In  luch  cafes, 
however,  all  the  neighbours  join  in  the  fearch,  and 
fometimes  the  children  are  found.  But  there  are  alfo 
inrtances  of  their  being  totally  loll,  or  dilcovered  only 
when  dead  of  hunger  or  fear. 

Both  horfes  and  o.\en  are  ufed  in  agriculture  in  A- 
merica.  In  fome  places,  however,  they  have  at  times 
found  it  neccflary  to  confine  therafelves  exclufively  to 
the  ufe  of  the  latter,  becaufe  they  are  fubjeft  to  no 
difeafe  in  that  country.  Whereas  in  Pennfylvania, 
New  York,  and  ellevvhere,  almolf  the  whole  horfes  are 
fometimes  carried  off  by  a  weaknefs  vvhicli  deifroys 
them  in  the  courle  of  two  months.  The  liver  is  blown 
up  by  a  fuelling,  which  extends  into  the  legs  and  the 
ivhole  mafs  of  blood,  and  is  called  the  yellow  water. 
It  is  laid,  that  in  the  ftate  of  Virginia  the  Arabian 
horfe,  with  a  very  moderate  degree  of  attention,  thrives 
as  in  his  native  climate,  and  without  degenerating. 
Southwardly,  the  heat  of  the  fun  occalions  a  deficiency 
of  part ure  ;  and  northwardly  the  winters  are  too  cold 
for  the  fhort  and  fine  hair,  and  the  particular  fenfibili- 
ty  of  conrtitution  of  that  race.  Their  patience  of  heat 
fits  them,  in  that  and  the  fouthern  climates,  even  for 
the  drudgeries  of  the  plough  ;  and  numbers  of  them 
are  e.xported  from  thence  to  the  Weft  India  illands, 
as  articles  of  luxury  to  the  wealthy  phnteis  there. 

Very  le«v  (heep  are  reared  by  the  American  f.irmers. 
The  wool  is  of  a  good  enough  quality  ;  but  there  is 
little  or  no  demand  for  it,  unlefs  for  the  fupply  of 
iome  manufatlories  of  hats.  The  mutton  is  in  general 
not  good  ;  the  carcafes  being  very  large,  and  the 
tlelh  coarfe  from  being  fed  on  the  high  rank  grafs  of 
the  American  paftures.  Accordingly  few  farmers 
keep  more  than  18  or  20  to  fupply  wool  to  be  manu- 
faflured  in  their  own  families.  Great  numbers  of 
fwine  are  kept  by  the  Americans.  This  is  faid  to 
have  foon  become  a  very  favourite  kind  of  flock  among 
the  earlieft  fettlers  in  the  country  ;  from  the  delight 
which  they  found  the  fwine  took  in  hunting  out  and 
devouring  all  kinds  of  ferpents,  with  which  the  coun- 
try abounded,  and  which  were  objerts  of  great  terror  to 
perfons  newly  arrived  from  the  cultivated  countries  of 
liurope,   in  which  thefe  reptiles  are  more  rare. 

The  kinds  of  grain  cultivated  in  America  are  nearly 
the  lame  with  thofe  reared  in  Europe,  with  feme  ad- 
ditions. A  regular  (uccefTion  oi'  crops  is  defcribed  by 
an  American  writer,  as  ufed  in  recruiting  worn-out 
lands.  In  Maryland  and  Virginia,  they  have  long 
been  in  the  prai^lice  of  fowing  a  pint  of  the  beans  of 
the  ca^a  chanuvcrijla  with  every  bulhel  of  oats  on 
poor  lands.  'I'he  oats  ripen,  and  are  cut  in  July, 
when  the  beans  arc  young,  and  efcape  the  injury  of 
lilt  fcythe.     They  flower  in   AuguH  and   September. 
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In  Oftober  the  leaves  fall  off;   the  feeds  ripen,  and    Amrrics, 
the   pcd   opens   with   fuch  elafticity  as  to  fcatter  the  • 

beans  to  fome  diflance  around.  The  year  following 
the  field  is  cultivated  with  Indian  corn,  which  is  fown 
in  drills.  The  beans  which  fprout  early  are  all  de- 
ftroytd  by  the  plough  and  the  hoe  ;  but  the  more  nu- 
merous part  not  making  their  appearance  above  ground, 
till  the  culture  of  the  corn  is  ended,  fpring  up  unhurt 
by  the  inftruments  of  agriculture,  and  furnifh  feed  for 
the  enfuing  vear,  when  the  field  is  again  fown  with 
oats.  By  this  alternate  cultivation  of  Indian  corn 
and  oats  with  beans,  the  land  is  lo  far  improved  by 
the  rotting  of  leaves  and  ftalks  of  the  beans,  that  the 
produft  is  15  buftiels  to  the  acre,  on  fuch  as  prior  to 
this  management  would  not  have  produced  more  than 
five.  The  American  hufbandmen  are  alfo  of  opinion, 
that  the  common  field  pea  is  preferable  to  every  thing 
elfe  for  improving  land,  if  the  vines  or  ftraw  be  left 
to  rot  on  the  ground,  inftead  of  being  given  to  cattle 
for  fodder.  471 

Indian  corn  or  maize  everywhere  forms  a  confider-^"^*"'""'-* 
able  article  of  the  produce  of  American  hulhandry. 
The  mode  of  rearing  it  is  fimple.  Holes  are  made  in 
the  field,  four  feet  atunder  every  way,  and  fo  as  to  form 
flraight  lines,  for  the  conveniency  of  hoeing,  OT 
ploughing.  In  every  hole  are  put  five  or  fix  grains 
previoufly  fleeped  in  water,  to  make  them  fpring  up 
the  quicker.  By  day  people  are  placed  for  a  Ihort 
time,  to  guard  them  againft  birds,  and  by  night,  fires 
are  kept  up  till  the  corn  has  iprung,  to  frighten  away 
the  fox,  who  would  otherwile  turn  up  the  ground,  and 
eat  the  corn  of  all  the  rows  one  after  another.  As 
foon  as  the  corn  has  fliot  out  of  the  earth,  when  it 
irtounts  up,  the  earth  is  drawn  towards  its  root,  to 
flrcngthen  it  againft  the  wind.  Five  or  fix  ears  31  e 
commonly  found  on  each  ftalk.  The  grains  are  near- 
ly of  the  fize  of  a  pea,  and  7C0  grains  are  commonly 
found  upcn  one  ear.  A  light  black  loil  agrees  better 
with  it  than  a  flrong  and  rich  one.  The  grain  is  uied 
in  various  ways,  but  chiedy  in  the  form  of  a  kind  of 
porridge  or  gruel.  Bread  is  alio  made  frcm  it,  and 
it  is  fometimes  ufed  in  diltillation.  ..j 

As  in  Europe,  wheat  is' regarded  as  the  moft  valuable  Wheat, 
kind  of  grain.  In  Virginia,  however  near  the  fea 
coaft,  the  cultivation  of  it  is  not  a  little  difcouraged 
by  an  infeft  called  the  ivcovel.  This  is  a  worm  whole 
eggs  are  almoft  conftantly  depofited  in  the  ear  of  the 
grain.  A  flight  degree  of  heat  grtatcr  than  that  of 
the  common  atmofphere  in  fuir.mer  kills  it,  and  is  en- 
deavoured to  be  obtained  in  the  following  way  :  The 
grain  is  thralhed  :iS  foon  as  it  is  cut,  and  laid  up  in  its 
chaff  in  large  heaps.  The  heat  which  is  fpeedily  pro- 
duced deftroys  the  vital  principle  of  the  egg,  and  pro- 
tcfls  the  coin  from  the  inconveniences  ot  its  being 
hatched,  while  at  the  fame  time  the  chaflF  fufficitntly 
reftrains  the  beat  from  rifing  into  putrefi-.ffion.  If  the 
grain  continued  in  the  ears  without  being  fpeedily 
thraflied,  it  would  be  deftroyed  by  the  woim  which 
would  be  excluded  from  the  eggs.  This  fcourgc, 
however,  fprcads  no  farther  northwards  than  the  Po- 
towmack,  and  is  bounded  to  the  weft  by  the  ridge 
called  the  Blue  Mountains.  A  few  wctks  after  the 
wheat  has  been  beaten  or  trodden  out  by  horfes,  it  is 
free  from  all  danger,  is  winnowed,  and  lent  to  mrfrkct.      ^h. 

Tobacco  continues  to  be  cultivated  to  a  conflderable  Tuui,cce. 

extent 
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Amrrira.  extciit  in  Virginia,  and  the  ftstei  to  the  foutliwarf).     It 

' v^— '  is  yearly,  however,  givin!»  place   to  wheat,  which  is  of 

infinitely  more  value   to  the  country,  as  havinf^  a  IcCs 
tendency  to  impoverilh  the  fnil,  and  contrilniting  in  a 
mare  direft  manner   to   the  encouragement  of  popula- 
tion.     The  culture  of  tobacco,  on  account  of  the  con- 
ftant  attention  and   labour  which    it  requires  under  a 
burning   fun,  is  chiefly   performed  by  negroes.     It  is 
difficult,  troublefome,  and  uncertain.      It  is  fovvn  in  the 
month   of   March,  in  a  fat  and  nither  moiU  ioil.      Be- 
fore the  time  of  fowing,  the  land  is  covered  with  fmall 
branches  of  trees,  which   are   burnt   for  tlic  purpofe  of 
delhoying  the    herbs  and  roots  that  might  injure  the 
growth  of  the  plant,  and   alfo  in  order  to  increafe   the 
fertility  of  the   foil   by   their  allies.      The   tobacco  is 
thickly  fown  on  a  bed   in  the  moll  llieltered  corner  of 
the  lield.     This  bed  is  covered  with  branches,  lell  the 
frolt  Ihould  hinder  the  uirfolding  of  the  feed,  and  pre- 
vent the  fprouting  of  the  plants.     When  they  are  three 
or  four  inches  high,  they  are  tranfplantcd  into  a    field, 
which  has  been  well  manured  and   prepared  for  their 
reception.      A  negro  heaps   earth  around  the   plants, 
which  are   fet  four   feet  dillant   from  each  other  on   all 
fides.     The  ground  is  conlbmtly  kept  clear  of  weeds, 
and  all  the  leaves  are  taken  from  the  plant,  which  it  is 
thought  might  injure  its  pertedl  growth,  beginning  al- 
ways with  thole  that   are   next  the  ground,  and  which 
might  be   affefted    by  the  wet.      iVlore  earth  is  heaped 
around  the  Ifalk,  and  its  head  bruiled  with  the  nail   to 
prevent  its  running  up  too  high.    All  the  fprouts  which 
Ihoot  forth  below  the  leaves  are  cut  away,  and  all  the 
leaves  fucceflively  torn  ofiF,  except  eight  or  nine,  which 
alone  are  left  on  the  ilalk.      At  lall,  when  the  plant  is 
fuppofed  to    be   ripe,   which  happens  in  the  month  of 
Augull,  it  is  cut,  left  feveral  days  in  the  field  to  dry  in 
the  fun,  and  then  carried  into  the  barns,    where  every 
plant  is  fufpended  by  its  unJerraofl  part.      In  tliis  pofi- 
tion  '.he  leaves  attain  by  deficcation  the  lafl  degree  of 
maturity,  but  not  all   of  them    at   the   (aine  time  ;  for 
this  deficcation,  which,  in  regard  to  fome,  is  completed 
within  two  days,  takes,  with  re'^ieft  to  others,   feveral 
weeks.      When  the  leaves  are   perfe(J^ly   dry,  they  are 
taken  from   the  ftalk,   and    Inid   one  upon  another  in 
fmall   parcels.     The   mod  perfeS  leaves   muft  be  put 
together,  and  thofe  of  an  inferior  quality  feparated  in- 
to diiVerent  clafTos  :  this  is   at  Icaft  the  me;hod  follow- 
ed by  fuch  planters  as  pay  moft  attention    to  the  fabri- 
cation of  their  tobacco.      Thefe  fmall  parcels  of  leaves, 
tied  together   by  their   tails,  are   then   brought   under 
the  prels.  and  afterwards  preiTed  down  into  hogflieads. 
This  procefs  varies  more  or   Itls  in  the  different  plan- 
tations, but  the  variations   are  not  by  any  means  con- 
fidcrable.      'ihe  feed    for  the    next  year  is    obtained 
from   40  or  50  ftalks  per  acre,  which  are  fuffered  to 
run  up  as  high  as  they  will   grow  without  their  heads 
being  bruifed. 

The  forts  of  tobacco  cultivated  in  Virginia,  are  the 
'iveet-fcented,  the  moil  elleemed  of  all  ;  the  big  and 
/it!le,  which  follow  next;  then  the  Frederick;  and, 
laftly,  the  one-anii-all,  the  Jargeft  of  all,  and  which 
yields  moll  in  point  of  quantity.  A  negro  can  culti- 
vate two  acres  and  a  half,  and,  as  each  acre  yields,  upon 
an  average,  I  coo  pounds  of  tobacco,  each  negro  can 
confequently  produce  2500  pounds.  But  the  culture 
of  this  plant  is,  as  has  already  been  ftated,  extiemely 
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troublefomc.     It  is  cxpofcd  to  a  great  varitty  of  accx-   Ameno. 
dents,   which   cannot    always   be    avoided,  and  which  ' 

defiroy  many  llalk«,  or  fpoil  at  leifl  many  leaves.  Af- 
ter the  plant  has  been  tranlplanted,  the  root  is  fre- 
quently attacked  by  a  fmall  worm,  which  caufcj  the 
leaf  to  turn  yellow,  and  which  muft  be  taken  out  ot 
the  ground  with  the  fingers,  to  fave  the  plant.  Humi- 
dity communicates  the  rot  to  the  plant,  that  is,  covers 
it  with  red  fpots,  which  caufe  it  to  moulder  away,  and 
the  (lalk  is  loft.  Violent  winds  are  apt  to  break  the 
llalk.  When  the  leaves  are  at  the  point  of  attaining 
their  maturity,  hoin-worms  iiellle  in  them,  attack 
them,  and  completely  dellroy  the  plant,  unltfs  they 
can  be  torn  off.  LalUy,  When  the  tobacco  is  cut  and 
fpread  on  the  ground  to  dry,  the  wtt  impairs  its  qua- 
lity. 474 

Indigo  and  cotton  are  alfo  cultivated  in  forae  of  the  Indigo  and  • 
fouthern  itates.  Cotton  in  particular  is  exported  from  <=""<'"• 
Charleftown  in  colifiderable  quantities  ;  and  of  late  it 
has  been  brought  down  the  river  IMidiflippi,  from  Ken- 
tucky and  other  fettlenients  to  New  Orleans,  in  fuch 
abundance  as  to  form  an  important  article  of  commerce.  47^ 
In  South  Carolina,  rice  is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent.  Rice. 
That  country  is  divided  by  nature  into  Upper  and 
Lower.  The  latter,  which  is  the  eailern  part,  ad- 
joining to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  extends  inward  alraoft 
100  miles.  The  land  in  this  low  dilttic^  confifts  of 
marflres  and  fwamps,  interl'perfcd  with  a  little  high 
land.  The  marflies  are  a  fecond-ralc  land,  which  pro- 
duces a  coarfe  kind  of  grals  in  very  great  abundance. 
Little  attention  is  paid  to  them,  though  they  could  in 
general  be  drained  and  cultivated.  The  high  land  is 
alfo  neglefted  for  the  fake  of  the  fwamps,  which  are 
the  raofl  valuable  kind  of  foil,  confiding  of  a  rich  blue 
cljy,  or  fine' black  earth,  to  the  greateft  depth.  The 
rice  which  is  cultivated  upon  them  is  fown  in  April 
and  May.  The  ground  is,  turned  up  eight  or  nine 
inches  deep  in  furrows,  into  which  the  rice  is  thrown 
by  a  woman  ;  and  the  negroes,  who  alone  are  em- 
ployed in  this  cultivation,  fill  up  the  furrows.  The 
iecd  flioots  up  in  10  or  12  days,  according  ss  the 
ground  is  more  or  lefs  wet.  When  the  blade  is  f.-om 
iix  to  feven  inches  high,  and  after  the  negroes  have 
cleared  aivay  the  weeds,  the  water  is  made  to  rlowover 
the  field,  (b  that  no  more  than  the  tops  of  the  blades 
can  be  feon.  In  three  or  four  weeks  the  water  is  let 
off,  and  the  negroes  take  away  the  remaining  weeds. 
Tiie  field  is  covered  again  with  water,  which  is  drawn 
off  when  the  yellow  colour  of  the  ear  and  the  hardnefs 
of  the  Halk  denote  the  ripenefs  of  the  rice.  It  is  then 
cut  and  kept  in  ftacks  till  winter.  It  is  afterwards 
thraflied,  and  put  into  a  fmall  wooden  houfe,  which  i.. 
fome  feet  high,  and  rcUs  upon  four  psllars  ;  and  in  the 
ceiling  of  which  is  fallened  a  large  fieve,  which  fepa- 
rates  it  from  the  other  parts,  and  the  wind  clears  it 
perfeflly  before  it  fal'r.  to  the  ground.  The  rice,  after 
being  thus  cleared,  muft  be  freed  from  the  firft  ftiell 
that  furrounds  it.  For  thi,,  purpofe,  it  is  carried  to  a 
mill,  the  grinders  of  which  are  made  of  fir,  and  are 
about  four  inches  thick,  and  two  and  a  half  in  diame- 
ter. One  is  moveable,  the  other  fixed.  They  are  both 
fcooped  out  in  an  oblique  but  concentric  form.  A- 
gainft  the  edges  thus  formed,  the  rice  is  preffed  ;  and 
by  that  means  feparated  from  the  hulks.  Thefe  mills 
are  turned  by  a  ofgro.     Oa  account  of  the  rapid  mo- 
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America,  tion  and  the  foft  wood  of  which  they  are  made,  they 
>  do  not  laft  longer  than  on^  year.      The  rice  is  win- 

nowed as  foon  as  it  comes  from  the  mill,  but  ftill  it 
has  a  fecond  iliell  which  mult  be  taken  off,  and  this  is 
done  by  the  negroes  pounding  it  with  clubs.  Thefe 
clubs,  hoViTever,  are  fometiraes  put  in  motion  by  ma- 
chinery turned  by  oxen.  After  the  rice  is  pounded,  it 
is  winnowed  again  to  cleanfe  it  from  the  fecond  lliell  ; 
and  it  is  put  into  another  fieve  for  the  purpole  of  fepa- 
rating  the  fmall  from  the  larger  grains.  The  laft  on- 
ly are  faleable.  Whether  the  feparation  is  careful- 
ly made  or  not,  muft  depend  on  the  honclly  of  the 
planter ;  and,  during  the  late  dearth  of  provifions  in 
Europe,  when  the  rice  bore  a  higher  price,  it  is  l^.id 
that  they  were  not  very  fcrupulous  in  this  refpeft.  The 
rice  deftined  for  fale  is  packed  up  in  barrels,  offered 
for  the  infpeflion  of  the  officer  appointed  for  that  pur- 
po!e,  and  then  exported.  During  its  growth,  the  rice 
is  expofed  to  feveral  dangers,  which  render  the  crop 
uncertain.  Before  the  blade  grows  up,  it  is  attacked 
by  fmall  worms,  which  gnaw  the  root.  It  is  alfo  fre- 
quently injured  by  little  filhes  that  live  in  the  water 
which  covers  the  fwamps.  Againft  them  the  rice  is  only 
defended  by  the  heron  [arilea  alba  minor)  which  feeds 
on  thefe  little  filhes  and  worms  j  and  on  this  account 
is  fpared  by  the  planters,  as  the  turkey-buzzard  is  by 
the  toivn's  people.  When  the  rice  is  ripe,  it  is  affail- 
ed  by  innumerable  quantities  of  fmall  birds,  which  are 
known  in  Carolina  by  the  name  of  rice  bird!.  The 
young  negroes  are  continually  kept  beiide  the  fields  to 
frighten  them  away  ;  but  thefe  voracious  birds  cannot 
be  entirely  kept  off.  The  rice  fwamps  yield  between 
70  and  80  buHiels  of  rice  an  acre,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  foil.  Sometimes  i  20  buOiels  have  been 
produced  from  an  acre  ;  but  inftances  of  this  kind  have 
been  rare.  Twenty  bulhels  of  rice,  with  the  ihells, 
weigh  about  5CO  pounds.  Without  the  Ihells,  thefe  20 
make  but  eight  buihels  j  without,  however,  loiing 
much  in  weight.  The  Ihaw  is  given  to  oxen  and 
horfes. 

It  will  eafily  be  believed,  that  the  cultivation  of 
rice  has  a  tendency  to  render  a  hot  climate,  in  which 
alone  it  can  be  prafliftd,  extreniciy  unhealthful.  The 
inhabitants  accordingly,  in  the  wnrm  and  damp  cli- 
mate of  South  Carolina,  fuffer  feverely  every  autumn 
from  malignant  bilious  fevers,  which  cut  them  off  in 
great  numbers.  When  originally  introduced,  this  con- 
fequence  was  not  forefeen  ;  but  it  now  maintains  its 
ground,  from  the  difficulty  of  altering  an  eftablillied 
lyftem  of  induftry.  It  will  probably,  however,  be 
fuppreffed  in  the  courfe  of  time,  as  white  mcii  will  not 
engage  in  the  operative  part  of  the  cultiv.ition  )  and 
the  unlkilful  labour  of  negroes  is  always  expenfive, 
which  prevents  the  cultivation  of  it  from  being  attend- 
ed with  any  great  degree  of  profitfs  The  American 
rivers  alfo  being  fubjeft  to  vioU  nt  inundations,  which 
they  c-A\freJ}it3,  often  fweep  away  the  whole  haivcft, 
together  with  the  woodscjand  fences  which  furround 
the  rice  fields. 

The  lands  that  have  been  brought  under  cultivation 
in  America  do  by  no  means  extend  in  a  regular  pro- 
grcfs  at  equal  diftances  from  the  fea  coaft  or  from  the  old- 
er fcttlcmcnts.  In  confequence  of  the  luperior  goodnefs 
of  the  foil,  of  the  fuppofed  falubrity  of  particular  parts  of 
the  country,  or  of  fpeculatious  by  purchafers  of  land, 
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who  have  held  out  unufual  encouragements  to  new  fet-  America. 
tiers;  very  remote  dillrifis  are  in  many  places  inhabited,  ^""v"""" 
while  others  at  a  lefs  diltance  from  the  feat  of  the  origi- 
nal colonics,  ftill  remain  in  a  ftateof  nature.  In  general, 
however,  the  progrefs  of  emigration  neceffarily  muft 
be  towards  the  welt,  and  from  choice  it  ufually  is 
from  the  north  to  the  fouth.  The  fliortnefs  of  the 
winter  in  the  fouthern  territories  of  the  union,  affords 
a  great  temptation  to  this  courfe  of  things,  on  account 
of  the  heavy  tax  which  is  impofed  upon  human  indu- 
ftry,  by  the  necefllty  of  fioring  up  great  quantities  of 
fuel  for  man,  and  food  for  cattle,  in  the  more  r.orthem 
regions.  In  general,  the  great  traft  of  the  AUogiiany 
mountains  is  left  unfetlled,  and  emigrants  from  the 
eaftern  parts  of  the  union  ufually  proceed  altogether 
beyond  thera  before  they  think  of  fettling.  It  has 
been  computed  that,  in  fome  years  lately,  no  lefs  than 
30,000  perlons  have  croffed  thefe  mountains  in  Icarch 
of  new  habitations.  The  ftate  of  Kentucky,  adjoining 
to  the  Ohio,  has  been  the  chief  point  towards  which 
thefe  emigrants  have  direfled  their  courfe.  They 
ufually  proceed  by  land,  acrofs  the  mountains,  to  Foit 
Pitt,  which  is  320  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Families 
are  conveyed  thither  in  waggons,  by  perfons  who  en- 
gage in  this  employment,  and  take  whole  families  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  and  their  goods,  at  fo 
much  per  civt.  Near  Fort  Pitt,  where  many  of  the 
emigrants  remain,  boats  are  obtnined  at  a  trir.ing  price, 
in  which  travellers  commit  themfelves  to  the  ftrcam  of 
the  Ohio,  which  conveys  them  downwards  to  thele  re- 
mote regions.  Other  emigrants  travel  towards  the 
fame  place  by  land,  through  the  high  country  of  Vir- 
ginia, forae  of  whom  advance  Into  the  new  ffate  of 
Teneffee,  that  has  been  formed  in  the  back  parts  of  Ca- 
rolina. Of  the  immenfe  territory  beyond  the  Ohio, 
very  little  is  yet  occupied,  though  the  luperior  mildnefs 
of  the  climate  and  the  fertility  of  the  loll  begin  to  draw 
emigrants  thither  from  the  eaftern  ftates. 

Of  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the  American Houfes. 
union,  we  lliall  take  notice  In  feparate  articles.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  may  be  obfervcd,  that  the  kinds  of  houfes 
ufed  in  America  are  no  lefs  various  than  the  fituations 
of  men  in  that  country,  from  remote  and  iolitary  fami- 
lies in  the  woods,  to  wealthy  citizens  who  inhabit  ele- 
gant dwellings  in  the  ftreet?  and  fquares  of  populous 
towns.  In  general,  however,  houfes  of  all  kinds 
throughout  the  country  of  America  are  formed  of  tim- 
ber. We  have  mentioned  the  log-houfes  which  the 
firft  fettlers  ereft.  Thefe  are  lubftantial  habitations, 
though  ufually  very  clumfy.  They  are  generally  re- 
placed by  handfome  houfes,  fmilhed  by  carpenters, 
with  chimneys  and  ovens  formed  of  brick.  The  towns 
in  the  fouthern  ftates,  being  Luilt  in  this  way,  have  re- 
peatedly fuffcred  great  calamities  by  fire.  The  fear  of 
this  evil,  together  with  the  increafmg  price  of  limber, 
has  introduced  in  the  northern  ftates  very  extcnfively  the 
ufe  of  brick  tor  building.  Accordingly  the  gity  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, containing  nearly  8o,O0O  inhabitants,  and 
which  is  faid  to  be  one  of  the  moft  regular  and  beauti- 
ful in  the  world,  lias  now  a  very  great  proportion  of 
its  houfes  built  with  brick.  Tliey  are  ftill,  however, 
not  a  little  expofed  to  accidental  fires,  as  their  roofs 
are  formed  of  fliingles  or  boards,  fo  placed  as  that  the 
lower  edge  of  each  overlaps  the  upper  part  of  the  board 
immediately  below  it,  in  the  way  that  llateS  or   tiles 
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^mrrica.   arc  laid  upon  each  other  to  cover   the    roofs  of  houfcs 

^— ~^  in  Europe.     Thefe  roofs,  niul  alfo  the  whole  outfide 

of  the  wooden  houfes,  are  ufually  very  neatly  i)ainted. 
f)ne  convenience  that  attends  the  life  of  wooden  houfes 
is,  that,  as  they  are  not  lofty,  and  their  ftrufture  is 
very  flight,  if  a  man  who  has  only  a  fm.iU  houfe  dif- 
likes  the  place  of  the  town  in  which  he  lives,  he  can 
remove  his  dwelling  to  a  more  agreeable  neij^hhour- 
hood.  'l"hc  furniture  is  taken  out,  the  brick  cliimncys 
are  taken  down,  and  the  houfe  is  mounted  upon  very 
low  but  very  ftronp;  carriacjcs,  formed  for  the  purpofc, 
and  is  wheeled  away  to  its  new  fituation  in  any  other 
flreet,  where  ground  for'  the  purpofe  has  been  procu- 
red. Wlien  the  chimneys  are  crt(5fed,  the  transference 
is  complete. 

In  tile  United  Stares,  religion  docs  not  form,  as  elfe- 
where,  a  part  of  rhe  political  eftablilhnicnt  of  the  coun- 
try, but  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  conncfted  with  the 
ftate  of  manners,  fcicncc,  and  charatftcr  of  the  people. 
In  confcqiience  of  the  entire  freedom  of  religious  opi- 
nion and  worfliip  which  has  for  many  years  been  en- 
joyed in  America,  all  the  varieties  of  (efts  hare  clta- 
blidied  themfclves  there,  though  nobody  has  departed 
from  the  public  profeflion  of  Chriftianity.  In  general, 
however,  religion  is  confulcred  as  an  objeft  of  more 
importance  in  the  northern  than  in  the  fouthern  dates. 
Accordingly,  the  emigrants  from  the  New  England 
colonies,  who  are  the  raoft  numerous  of  all,  never  fail 
very  fpeedily  to  eftablidi  religious  meetings  or  church- 
es in  their  new  fettlements.  Throughout  the  ftates, 
the  prevailing  forms  of  religious  worfhip  are  thofe  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  of  the  Prcfbyterians.  The 
Independents  are  alfo  numerous.  In  Pennfylvania, 
the  grcateft  variety  of  religious  denominations  prevails; 
but  the  Qaikcrs  are  the  moft  numerous.  They  were 
the  firft  fettlers  in  that  flate  in  1682,  under  William 
Penn  ;  and  maintain  in  that  country  the  reputation 
which  they  have  acquired  in  England  of  fobcrnefs,  in- 
duftry,  humanity,  punftuality  in  their  dealings,  and 
ftritlnefs  in  the  obfervance  of  all  the  peculiarities  of 
drefs,  fpeech,  and  manners,  that  their  religious  opi- 
nions enjoin. 

The  Moravians  (fee  Unitjs  Fratruni),  have  made 
feveral  edablilhments  in  Pennfylvania  and  elfewhere. 
That  at  Bethlehem,  53  miles  north  of  Philadelphia,  is 
the  oldell  and  the  moft  confiderable.  In  1740,  Count 
ZinzendorfF  pjrchafed  the  dillritf,  and  foon  brought 
to  it  140  Moravian  brethren  and  fillers  from  Germa- 
ny. They  held  every  thing  in  common  :  but  fuch  xvas 
their  zeal,  that  the  men  foon  cleared  the  woods,  made 
roads,  and  reduced  the  lands  into  cultivation,  while 
the  women  prepared  their  clothes  and  vi£tuals.  The 
fyllem  of  common  property  was  afterwards  done  away, 
excepting  as  to  certain  objfefts,  fuch  as  corn  mills,  a 
tannery,  a  tavern  and  buildings,  which  belong  to  the 
whole  community.  The  town  of  ZJ^/M'/k?;// is  inhabited 
by  300  or  60a  perfons,  all  of  the  brother  or  fifterhood. 
They  are  divided  into  live  departments,  each  under  the 
diredlion  of  an  infpeftor  or  infceftrefs  ;  and  the  tempo- 
ral adminiftratlon  of  the  fociety  is  in  fome  degree  mix- 
ed with  its  difcipline.  The  unmarried  brellircn  live 
together  in  a  feparate  houfe;  that  is,  they  eat  and  fleep 
there,  bat  they  do  not  work  there  if  they  can  work 
elfewhere.  The  money  they  earti  is  their  own,  but 
ihey  BBuft  pay  for  their  board  and  their  proportion  of 
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the  public  laxci.  The  infpedors  fupply  them  with  Amctit*. 
work  if  they  cannot  find  it  clfc-.vhcrc.  Thus  thefc  '~~~v— ' 
brethren  colt  nothing  to  the  focitty  at  large.  The 
fume  is  the  cafe  with  regard  to  the  unmarried  fiftcr! 
fome  of  whom  are  employed  as  fervants  and  cookmaidj 
in  the  houfes  of  the  town,  where  they  receive  board  and 
lodgings.  They  pay  a  certain  fum  to  the  fociety 
which  prcfcrvcs  their  right  of  entering  into  the  unmar- 
ried fillers  houfe  when  they  pleafe.  In  this  houfe  moft 
of  the  fiflers  are  employed  in  fewing  and  embroidery, 
and  are  paid  for  their  work  by  the  infpeftrefs,  who 
fells  it  for  the  bcmfit  of  the  houfe.  The  widows  houfe 
is  fupporlcd  by  the  brethren,  and  the  widows  them- 
fclves contribute  their  whole  labour,  which  is  not  fuf- 
ficicut  for  its  fupport.  They  have  a  fchool  or  academy 
which  enjoys  fome  reputation.  The  married  people 
live  in  their  own  houfes.  No  communication  is  allow- 
ed between  the  young  men  and  the  young  women. 
When  a  young  man  wilhes  to  marry,  he  mentions  to 
the  infpeflor  the  girl  of  whom  he  has  made  choice, 
but  to  whom  he  has  never  fpokcn.  The  infpeftor  ap- 
plies to  the  infpeftrefs  of  the  girls,  and  if  (he  judi'e  the 
young  woman's  character  not  incompatible  with  that 
given  of  the  young  man  by  the  infpedlor,  the  girl  is  ap-  - 
plied  to,  who  may  refufe,  but  is  not  allowed  to  fay, whom 
flie  would  prefer.  If  an  unmarried  brother  and  fifter 
are  detcfled  in  a  correfpondence  without  marriage,  the 
matter  is  kept  fecret  by  the  rulers  of  the  fociety,  but 
the  parties  are  never  allowed  to  marry  each  other. 
They  are  all  of  German  cxtraftion,  and  fpcak  "that 
language  ;  but  their  numbers  are  not  increafin'j-,  not- 
withftanding  the  fecundity  of  the  American  women, 
of  which  the  Moravian  married  lifters  have  their  (bare. 
They  have  other  fettlements  in  the  fame  ftate,  parti- 
cularly one  at  Nazareth,  10  miles  north  from  Beth- 
lehem, and  another  at  Lit!?.,  in  Lancafter  county. 
They  are  alfo  fettled  in  New  Jerfey  and  North  Caro- 
lina. There  is  a  j^sneral  direflory  of  the  whole  fo- 
ciety for  America,  which  correfponds  v.ith  the  gene- 
ral college  of  the  fociety  in  Europe,  that  meets  at  Hern- 
hutt  in  Upper  Lufatia.'  „^ 

At  Lebanon,  in  the  ftate  of  New  York,  a  religious  Shakers 
fociety  is  cftabliftied,  of  a  lingular  nature,  called  the 
Shakers.  This  fociety  is  a  republic  governed  in  a  def- 
potic  manner.  All  the  members  worlc  for  the  benefit  of 
the  fociety,  which  fuppliesthem  with  clothes  and  viftuals, 
under  the  direftion  of  the  chief  elder,  whom  they  eleft, 
and  whofe  power  is  unlimited.  Subordinateto  him  arein- 
fpeftors  of  all  clafles,  invefted  with  different  degrees  of 
authority.  The  •"ccounts  reach  him  in  a  certain  regular 
gradation,  and  his  commands  are  convevcd  in  the 
fame  manner.  It  would  be  an  unpardonable  breach 
of  order  to  addrefs  the  chipf  elder  himfelf,  unlefs  the 
addreiTer  belongs  to  a  clafs  which  enjoys  this  privileee. 
Marriage  is  prohibited  in  this  fociety,  which  has  been 
recruited  merely  by  profclytes  for  80  years.  Married 
men  and  women  are  admitted  into  the  fociety,  on  con- 
dition that  they  renounce  each  other  ;  and  they  fre- 
quently bring  their  children  with  them,  who  in  this 
cafe  are  confidered  as  belonging  to  the  fociety.  Thev- 
make  cloth,  gnnze,  (hoes,  faddles,  nail?,  cabinet  woik, 
and  in  ftiort  every  article  that  finds  a  ready  market. 
They  fell  their  commodities  in  the  neighbouring  to%vns, 
and  the  women  perform  fuch  bulinefs  as  is  gcnerall}r 
allotted  to  their  fex.  The  fociety  poffeCTes  confiderable 
1  property,. 
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*meric».  property,  the  amount  of  which,  however,  is  known  to 
"""■/""""  none  but  the  chief  elder.  They  are  an  honefl,  good- 
natured  people,  are  faithful  workmen,  and  very  mode- 
rate in  their  prices.  Of  any  peculiar  doftrines  enter- 
tained by  them  little  is  known,  excepting,  that  the 
feft  was  fourded  by  a  woman,  called  j4nna  Leeft, 
whom  they  llyied  the  Eleci  Lady.  They  aflert,  that 
Ihe  ivas  the  woman  fpoken  of  in  the  12th  chapter  of 
the  Revelations,  that  ihe  fpoke  72  tongues,  and  could 
converfe  with  the  dead.  Their  worfliip  confiils  of  lit- 
tle more  than  a  fet  of  whlmfical  gefticulallons  perform- 
ed upon  a  fignal  given  by  the  chief  elder,  along  with 
the  chanting  of  feme  hymns  known  only  to  them- 
felves.  This  fociety  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
Qj^akers. 

At  Ephrata,  60  miles  wellward  of  Philadelphia,  is 
the  fettleraent  of  what  are  called  the  Yunktrs  or  Dunk- 
ers,  (fee  TunKers,  or  DuMPLERs.)  Jhey  are  a 
kind  of  Baptifts,  but  profefs  a  Grange  medley  of  te- 
nets. They  were  inftituted  in  this  place  by  one  Con- 
rad Peyfd,  a  German.  He  collefted  them  into  a  fo- 
citty,  and  conducted  them  to  Pitfburg,  which  at  that 
time  was  a  wild  uninhabited  place.  1  he  chief  of  the 
community  who  fucceeded  Peyfel,  having  made  fome 
alterations  in  their  dilcipline,  dilTenfions  took  place  ; 
they  diipetfed,  but  afteiwards  united  again  in  the  fame 
place  where  they  were  firll  eftablithed.  A  community 
of  property  is  oblervcd  among  them,  and  they  make  a 
vow  of  poverty  and  challity.  This  vow  is  not  always 
kept  ;  as  fome  of  them  quit  the  fociety  and  raarry, 
■which  it  cannot  prevent  their  doing,  as  the  law  re- 
gards fuch  vows,  as  not  obligatory.  They  lament  the 
fall  of  our  firll  parent,  who  would  rather  have  for  his 
wife,  a  carnal  being,  Eve,  than  let  the  celeftial  So- 
phia, a  being  thoroughly  divine,  bear  a  child.  She 
would  have  communicated  only  with  the  fpiritual  na- 
ture of  Adam,  and  thus  a  race  woulJ  have  been  en- 
gendered all  pure  and  without  th^  leart  corporeal  in- 
gredient. They  lament  the  indulgence  which  God 
fl'.owed  in  regard  to  this  deiire  of  Adam  ;  however, 
God,  according  to  their  doflrine,  has  merely  deferred 
the  period  of  this  ftate  of  perfeflion.  It  is  certainly  to 
arrive,  and  the  Tunkers  forefee  the  time,  when,  after 
the  general  refurrtflion,  the  divine  Sophia  will  defcend 
into  every  one  of  us. 

Ihree  diftinft  races  of  men  continue  to  inhabit  the 
territory  of  the  United  States.  Thefe  are  the  Indians; 
the  Negroes,  who  were  introduced  as  flaves  from  the 
coaft  of  Africa  ;  and  the  Whites,  of  European  extrac- 
tion. The  Indians,  who  were  the  orisrinal  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  have  now  been  expelled  from  a  very 
large  portion  of  it,  and  their  nuifcbers  are  rapidly  de- 
clining. "  It  is  a  melancholy  reflexion,  (fays  the 
American  fecretary  at  war,  Sn  a  memorial  addrcfled  to 
the  prctidcnt  in  1794),  that  our  modes  of  population 
have  been  more  deltiu61ive  to  the  Iridian  natives  than 
the  conduct  of  the  conquerors  of  iVlexico  and  Peru. 
Ihe  evidence  of  this  is  the  utter  extirpation  of  nearly 
all  the  Indians  in  the  moll  populous  parts  of  the  union. 
A  future  hidorian  may  m^rk  the  caufcs  of  this  de- 
ftruclion  of  the  human  race  in  fable  colours."  The 
government  of  the  United  States  has  made  fome  hu- 
mane attempts  to  regulate  the  intercourfe  of  their 
people  wi'.h  the  unfoitunate  original  inhabitants  of  the 
counti..      ;  1  1796,  a  law    was  paffcd,  with  this  view, 
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which  contains  many  falutary  provifions.  It  ordains,  Amfn. . 
that  the  boundaries  of  the  Indian  territoiy  (liall  be  af- '~~^' 
certained  and  marked  as  clearly  as  poflible.  All  per- 
fons  are  prohibited  to  hunt  upon  the  territory  ac- 
knowledged by  treaty  to  belong  to  the  Indians,  or  to 
carry  off  cattle  from  it,  on  pain  of  a  fine  of  100  dollars, 
and  fix  months  imprifonment.  None  are  allowed  to 
enter  the  Indian  territory  without  a  paflport.  Any 
fraud,  robbery,  or  other  crime,  committed  againft  an 
Indian,  is  to  be  punillied  by  a  fine  and  rellitution,  and 
the  United  States  bind  themfelves  to  fee  the  rellitution 
made,  providing  the  Indian  do  not  himfelf  take  ven- 
geance for  the  injury  ;  in  which  cafe  he  lofes  his 
claim.  To  kill  an  Indian  of  any  tribe  in  amity  with 
the  United  States,  is  declared  a  capital  crime.  None 
are  allovvcd  to  trade  with  the  Indians  without  a  li- 
cenfe,  and  thofe  to  whom  this  privilege  is  granted  are 
prohibited  to  purchafe  any  implements  of  hunting,  agri- 
culture, or  houfehold  economy  j  and  the  troops  of  the 
United  States  are  authorized  to  apprehend  v.  hite  men, 
who  trefpafs  againfl  thefe  laws,  even  upon  the  Indian 
territory  ;  and  they  may  alfo  be  apprehended  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States  where  they  are  found.  An 
Indian  guilty  of  any  crime  may  be  apprehended  with- 
in the  territory  of  the  United  States.  If  he  efcape, 
the  perfon  injured  by  him  may  Hale  his  complaint  to 
the  agent  of  the  United  States  on  the  frontier  of  the 
Indian  territory,  who  is  to  demand  reparation  from  the 
tribe  to  which  the  offending  Indian  belongs,  and  to 
acquaint  the  pttfident  with  the  refult  of  his  demand. 
If  reparation  be  not  made,  the  injured  party  is  in- 
demnified from  the  treafury  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  fum  thus  applied  is  dedudled  from  the  fubfidics 
granted  by  the  United  States  to  that  tribe.  The 
courts  of  the  United  States,  and  alfo,  when  the  caufe 
is  not  capital,  the  courts  of  the  individual  flates,  take 
cognizance  of  offences  againfl  this  law,  even  when  they 
have  been  committed  within  the  territories  belonging 
to  the  Indians. 

Another  law  enafled  in  the  fame  year  1796,  with  a 
view  to  fecure  to  the  Indians  fair  treatment  in  their  com- 
mercial dealingswiththe  white  people,  eflabliflies  a  trade 
with  them  to  be  carried  on  under  the  authority  of  the  pre- 
fident.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thouland  dollars  are  ap- 
propriated to  the  trade,  of  which  the  objefls  are,  to  fur- 
nifii  the  Indians  with  fuch  fupplies  and  implements  as  their 
wants  require,  and  to  purchafe  from  them  fliins  and  furs. 
The  law  direfts,  that  the  prices  of  the  articles  fold  to  the 
Indians  be  fo  regulated  as  barely  to  prevent  the  Unit- 
ed States  fiem  lofing  any  part  of  their  capital.  It  re- 
flrains  the  agents  employed  in  their  trade  from  traffic- 
king dirtflly  or  indireclly  on  their  own  account.  It 
forbids  them  to  cheat  the  Indians,  and  fubjefts  them 
to  fines  of  difierent  magnitudes,  in  proportion  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  ofiences  by  which  tliey  tranlgrcfs  thefe  re-, 
guhitions.  The  diflridl  courts  of  the  ftate,  where  the 
Itorehoules  are  cllabliflied  for  the  commerce  with  the 
Indians  take  cognizance  of  thefe  ofltnccs. 

It  is  underftood,  that  the  jull  and    liberal  provifions 
of  thefe  laws,  have  never  been  puniElually    reduced  to       483 
praSice.     The  extremity  of  the    United   States,  bor-Thefion- 
dcring  on  the  territory  of  the  Indians,  is  inhabited  by  "^'' '^" '••■'* 
a  fet  of  men  who  are  in  coiillanl  hoflility  with   them.,   nji."^'^ 
This    clals  of   inhabitants  is    univerfally   admitted   to  the  Indians, 
confifi  of  the  very  worft  men  in  all  Amcric.t.     Tlie 
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Amerira.  kind  of  pcrfons  who  in  Europe  become  robbers,  lliievcs, 
'~"~^'  '  poachers  and  fmugj;lcrs  ;  in  fliort,  the  rdU'ifs  fpirils, 
of  whom  fomc  tx'lt  in  every  community,  who  can  ne- 
ver be  confined  to  regular  habits  of  induftry,  emigrate 
in  Anierirn  to  the  frontiers,  and  become  voluntary  ex- 
iles from  fociety  and  civilizatioTi.  They  live,  like  the 
favages,  by  hunting  and  filhinj;,  or  by  other  tritlinj^ 
exertions  of  itulultry;  but  more  fiequently,  when  tliey 
find  it  prarticable,  they  eiii;age  in  plundering  the  neigh- 
bouring Indians.  Accordingly,  where  theic  are  con- 
cerned, the  fcntiments  and  even  the  idea  of  honefly 
and  humanity,  are  unknown  to  thole  remote  itttlcts. 
With  very  (light  (hades  of  difcrimination  between 
them,  tliey  arc  uniformly  a  plundering  and  ferocious 
banditti,  who  confiJcr  an  Indian  as  a  being  not  be- 
longing to  the  human  fpccies,  and  whom  they  m:iy 
jurtly  plunder  or  dertroy.  Hence  it  moll  commonly 
happens,  in  thofe  quarters,  thnt  neither  accufers,  wit- 
ntlTes,  nor  juries,  can  be  found  to  convift  a  white  man 
guilty  of  a  trefpafs  or  crime  againft  an  Indi.in.  The 
opprclTions,  the  ufurpations,  and  the  crimes  committed 
by  the  whites  ajjainll  the  Indians  are  therefore  never 
puuilhed,  or  at  leail  the  infiances  of  punilhmcnt  are  fo 
rare,  that  it  would  be  dlHicult  to  find  an  example  of 
its  having  occurred. 

The  Indian,  on  the  other  hand,  haraflcd  and  plun- 
dered by  a  (et  of  men,  the  meancft  of  whom  poflefles 
more  art  and  more  powerful  means  of  doing  mifchief 
than  himfelf,  contrafts  the  habit  of  robbery  and  pil- 
lage, of  which  he  fees  the  example,  and  is  the  conftant 
viftim.  As  he  extends,  according  to  the  ptaftice  of 
favages,  his  vengeance  to  every  individual  of  the  fame 
colour  with  the  peifon  who  has  injured  him,  the  whites, 
even  of  the  beft  charafter,  are  compelled,  as  a  meafure 
of  lafety,  to  hold  thcmfelvcs  in  a  ftate  of  hotlility 
againfl  the  Indians,  and  thus  acquire  a  fpirit  of  enmity 
towards  them.  'J'his  hofiility  uniformly  ends  to  the 
difddvantage  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  great 
country,  not  only  becaufe  they  are  lefs  fliilled  in  war, 
but  becaufe  the  lolTes  of  men  which  thev  fuftain  are 
not  rapidly  repaired  by  reproduflion,  as  happens  to  a 
civilized  people,  w!io  know  how  to  rear  upon  a  fertile 
foil  all  the  means  of  lubfiftence  in  abundmce.  It  is 
not  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  Indians  fay,  it  is  the 
worl\  clafs  of  their  whole  tribes  that  habitually  conti- 
nue near  the  frontiers,  engaged  in  a  conftant  Ifate  of 
fraud  and  violence. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  does  not  pof- 
fefs  upon  its  remote  frontier  fufficieiit  ftrength  to  re- 
prils  the  irregularities  now  mentioned.  Ihe  govern- 
ments of  the  individual  Hates  do  not  attend  to  them. 
Every  perfon  admits,  that  the  evil  arifes  principally  and 
originally  from  the  laivlefs  aggrelTions  of  the  whites  ; 
but  as  the  evil  is  become  habitual,  and  fo  inveterate 
that  it  is  not  eafy  to  dilcover  a  remedy,  it  is  ufually 
fpoken  of  by  the  white  Americans  without  horror.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  Indians  as  a  people  are  the  only 
fufFerers  by  it.  They  are  the  weaker  party.  Every 
conteff  ends  in  their  difcomfiture,  and  every  tranfac- 
tion  tends  to  their  difadvantagc  ;  whereas  the  wander- 
ing and  reflUfs  clals  of  white  men  that  conftantly  keep 
upon  the  frontier  of  the  fettled  country  are  of  eflential 
fervice  to  their  country.  They  -jQ.  as  a  kind  of  pio- 
neers in  preparing  the  way  for  the  eft.'.blifhment  of  per- 
fons  of  better  charafter,  who  gradually  fucceed  thera. 
Vox..  II.  Part  I. 
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It  is  an  edabliflied  opinion  in  America,  among  the  Ameiic*. 
molt  exempt  from  prejudices,  that  the  Indiana  iiever  * 
can  be  civilized  ;  that  the  llriihft  education,  the  moll 
alTiduous  and  pcrfcvtring  cares,  cannot  dcllruy  their 
favage  habits,  to  which  they  recur  with  the  moll  ar- 
dent paflion,  from  the  tranquillity  aud  from  the  man- 
ners of  the  white  people  ;  and  an  i:. finite  number  of 
examples  are  cited,  of  Indians  brought  up  at  l-'jiihidi-l- 
phia  and  New  York,  and  even  in  Europe,  who  never 
cealed  to  figh  after  their  tribe.  The  opinion  that  hji 
been  reared  upon  thele  fnfls  has,  no  doubt,  had  a  con- 
fider,ible  cffeft  in  diminilhing  the  exertions  of  bmcvo- 
lerit  perlons  towards  their  civilization.  It  ha?  been 
juftly  rrmarked,  however,  that  we  have  no  reafon  to 
be  lurpiiltd  by  the  conduft  of  thofe  educated  Indians 
who  relumed  their  original  habits.  "  The  Indians," 
fays  the  duke  de  la  Rochetoucault  Liancourt,  "  whofe 
education  has  been  attempted,  or  laid  to  be,  had  al- 
ready pafTed  fome  years  of  their  life  in  the  tiibe  to 
which  they  belonged.  Tranfported  alone  from  their 
fpecies  into  the  midft  of  white  people,  different  in  lan- 
guage, habits,  and  in  colour,  and  often  even  in  cloth- 
ing, they  became  as  it  were  infulatcd  ;  they  were  re- 
garded by  the  whites  as  a  different  fpecics  of  men  ; 
they  did  not  attempt  even  to  make  them  forget  that 
they  were  from  a  nation  (fill  exilfing,  whofe  manners 
and  habits  had  rivetted  their  firft  attention,  and  made 
the  dccpcft  imprelTion  upon  them.  It,  when  arrived 
at  the  age  of  manhood,  they  fhould  have  imbibed  for 
a  white  woman  that  aftcftion  which  naturally  created 
the  defire  of  an  union  with  her,  the  difference  of  co- 
lout  became  an  alraoft  infurmountable  obftacle.  Is  it 
to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  thefe  Indians  fhould  willi 
to  return  to  their  tribe,  of  which  they  bad  Itill  the  mofl 
lively  memory,  and  where  alone  they  were  able  to  find 
companions  of  fimilar  manners  to  their  own,  and  thofe 
plealures  which  caufe  in  man  an  attachment  to  life  '" 
There  are,  however,  in  Conneff icut,  and  in  the  (fate  of 
New  York,  a  confiderable  number  of  Indians,  both 
men  and  women,  v  hoferve  as  domeflics  in  white  Ame- 
rican families,  and  who  perform  their  duty  as  Kell  and 
as  faithfully  as  thofe  of  any  other  race.  One  tribe  on- 
ly of  Indians,  the  Oneidas,  in  the  back  parts  of  the  Hate 
of  New  York,  on  the  lliore  of  Lake  Ontario,  appears 
to  have  acquired  what  can  be  faid  to  reffmble  civiliza- 
tion. They  cultivate  the  ground  with  fuccefs,  and 
have  a  confiderable  number  of  villages.  They  are 
mild  and  peaceful,  and  kindly  officious  in  performing 
little  fervices  to  the  whites.  On  the  whole,  they  are  . 
accounted  excellent  neighbours. 

In  tlie  mean  time  it  is  evident,  from  the  ordinary 
progrcfs  of  things,  that,  unlefs  the  other  tribes  of  In- 
dians fliall  refolve,  which  li:ems  extremely  unlikely,  to 
fubfift  by  agriculture,  they  mull  fpeedily  yield  to  the 
encroachments  of  American  population  and  induftry. 
In  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  beyond  the  Ohio, 
which,  with  fome  trifling  exceptions,  is  ftill  occupied 
by  the  Indians,  it  is  believed  there  txifts  a  population 
of  about  i;o,coo  fouls.  Between  the  head  of  the  Ohio 
at  Fort  Pitt  and  the  northern  lakes,  a  few  thoufands 
more  are  to  be  found.  In  the  ftates  of  Carolina  and 
of  Georgia,  and  Florida,  belonging  to  Spain,  about  ten 
or  twelve  thoufand  are  ftill  to  be  found ;  fo  that,  in  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  there  is  probably,  in  all, 
between  fixty  and  feventy  thoufand  Indians.  The  ter- 
R  ritories 
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ritories  occupied  by  the  Indians  are  acknowledged  to 
be  their  own,  and  that  th^y  cannot  be  taken  away  by 
force.  But  this  affords  no  proteflion  to  ihefe  people. 
A  little  whilky  will  bribe  their  chieftans  to  give  their 
confent  to  the  largeft  transferences.  It  is  perfeftly 
common  for  great  trails  of  the  fineft  territory  in  the 
world  to  be  bartered  away,  with  the  confent  of  all  par- 
ties, for  a  few  rings,  a  few  handkerchiets,  lome  barrels 
of  rum,  and  perhaps  fonae  money,  which  the  unfortu- 
nate natives  known  not  how  to  convert  to  any  valuable 
ufe.  The  European  nations  and  their  defcendants  have 
long  been  accurtomed  to  regard  all  the  world  as  their 
property,  and  the  rell  of  mankind  as  a  kind  of  intru- 
ders, or  an  inferior  race,  whom  they  have  a  right  to 
difpoffefs  when  it  fuits  their  conveniency.  We  are  apt 
to  treat  as  abfard  the  right  which  the  pope,  as  high 
prieft  of  the  European  Hates,  once  claimed,  to  give 
aivay  at  his  pleafure  whole  empiies,  and  iramenfe  trafls 
of  unknown  territory  which  never  belonged  to  him  ; 
but  the  conduct  of  the  parties  to  the  treaty  of  Paris  in 
1783  v;as  probably  neither  lefs  unjuft  nor  lefs  abfurd, 
when  the  king  of  Great  Britain  gave  up,  and  the  Ame- 
rican itates  were  underftood  to  acquire,  a  right  of  un- 
difputed  fovereignty  over  an  immenfe  territory  inha- 
bited by  independent  nations.  The  ftates  of  America, 
accordingly,  confider  themfelves  as  poiTefllng  the  fu- 
preme  right  to  the  property  of  the  territory  belonging 
to  the  Indians ;  and  though  they  do  not  feize  that  ter- 
ritory by  force,  or  transfer  it  by  fale,  they  readily  do 
what  is  nearly  equivalent  ;  they  fell  to  private  perfons 
the  right  to  purchafe  certain  portions  of  it  from  the 
Indians.  Thus  the  flate  of  Malfachufets  fold  to  Meffrs 
Phelps  and  Gorham  the  exxlufive  privilege  of  pnrcha- 
iing  from  the  Indians  a  large  territory  upon  the  river 
Geneffee,  whenever  they  Ihould  confent  to  part  with 
it.  Meffrs  Phelps  and  Gorham  fold  this  privilege  of 
purchafe  to  i\Ir  Morris,  who  again  fold  it  to  the  Dutch 
Company  ;  binding  himfelf  at  the  fame  time  to  prevail 
with  the  Indians  to  relinquifli  their  right  to  a  certain 
part  at  leall  of  the  lands.  Thus  four  different  fets  of 
purchalers  fucceeded  each  other  in  regard  to  an  objeft 
concerning  the  fale  of  which  the  confent  of  the  true 
original  owners  had  not  yet  been  obtained  ;  and  four 
different  coritrafts  were  entered  into,  founded  on  the 
fuppolltion,  tliat  it  would  be  an  eafy  matter  to  remove 
the  Indians  from  thofe  dillant  coiners  to  which  they 
had  retired  ;  a  point  about  which  their  more  polilhed 
neighbours  were  well  affured. 

The  fmalipox  has  at  different  periods  proved  ex- 
tremely fatal  to  the  Indians,  and  has  greatly  diminifh- 
ed  their  numbers.  But  the  moll  dangerous  enemy 
which  they  have  to  encounter  is  their  attachment  to 
fpirituous  liquors,  which  the  whites  cannot  be  prevent- 
ed from  felling  to  them,  and  which  they  cannot  rtllrain 
themfelves  from  purchafing.  Thefe  li(|uors  are  pecu- 
liarly fatiil  to  their  ftrength  and  health,  and  daily  ren- 
der  their  marriages  lefs  prolific. — So  th.it,  from  a  com- 
plication of  evils,  the  hoftility  and  oppreffion  of  the 
neighbouring  white  people,  the  imprudent  laics  which 
they  make  ot  tiieir  territory,  and  the  difcafes  to  which 
they  are  expoled,  the  Indian  tribes  are  gradually  expa- 
triated and  decteafing  in  number.  Every  nation  is 
now  divided  into  different  branches  ;  the  families  are 
difpcrfed  abroad  ;  and  whifky  is  rapidly  diniiniOiing 
tlic  number  ol  tboll  which  yet  remain.     A  few  years 


more,  and  thefe  nations  will  difappear  from  the  furface   America, 
of  the  -arth,  as  civilized  people  approach.  • 

Negroes  originally  imported  from  the  coaft  of  Afri-vr^^ 
ca,  and  held  in  flavcry  or  emancipated,  form  another 
part  of  the  population  of  the  United  States.  The 
Btitilli  nation,  which  refufed  to  pollute  its  population  at 
home  by  the  exiflence  of  doraellic  flavery,  had  never- 
thelefs  tolerated  the  praftice  in  its  diftant  colonies, 
where  the  charafter  of  the  people  was  accounted  of 
lefs  importance  to  the  empire,  and  where  the  interefts 
of  commerce  were  regarded  as  the  primary  objeft  of 
attention.  In  the  convention^whicii  formed  the  con- 
flitution  of  the  American  .  union,  the  Ibuthern  ftates 
were  fuccelsful  in  obtaining  an  enaftment  in  favour  of 
the  ilave  trade,  which  was  couched  in  the  following 
ambiguous  teriris  :  "  The  migration  or  importation  of 
fucli  perfons  as  any  of  the  llates  now  exilling  (hall 
think  proper  to  admit,  fliall  not  be  prohibited  by  the 
congrefs,  prior  to  the  year  1808  ;  but  a  tax  or  duty 
may  be  impofed  on  fuch  importation,  not  exceeding 
10  dollars  for  each  perfon."  There  are  no  (laves  in 
the  commonwealth  of  Maffachufets  ;  and  this  is  the 
only  ftate  in  the  union  that  is  entirely  exempt  from  the 
diigrace  of  perfonal  flavery.  It  was  aboliffied  in  the 
folloiving  manner.  No  law  in  New  England  had  po- 
fitively  authorized  flavery  ;  but  it  prevailed  under  the 
faniflion  of  cuftom  and  of  public  opinion.  Several  laws 
indeed  prefuppofed  it  ;  as  they  authorized  the  reclaim- 
ing of  negroes  who  quitted  their  mailers,  enjoined  the 
neceffity  of  refloring  them,  and  prohibited  the  intermar- 
riage of  blacks  with  free  people.  The  new  conftitu- 
tion  of  Maffachufets,  like  thofe  of  the  other  ftates, 
declared  an  equality  of  rights  for  all  men.  In  1781, 
fome  negroes,  prompted  by  private  fuggeftion,  maintain- 
ed that  they  were  not  flaves,  and  they  found  advocates 
who  brought  their  caule  before  the  fupreme  court. 
Their  counfel  pleaded,  ift,  That  no  law  eftablillied  fla- 
very, and  that  the  laws  fuppoiing  it  were  the  refult  of 
error  in  the  legiflators  who  had  an  authority  to  enaft 
them  ;  2dly,  Tliey  contended,  that  all  tuch  laws  were 
annulled  by  the  new  conftitution.  They  gained  the 
caule  upon  both  thefe  principles  •,  and,  as  there  were 
only  few  flaves  in  Mafl'achufets,  all  further  idea  of  fla- 
very was  baniflied.  But  in  the  other  New  England 
ftates,  under  fimilar  laws,  and  in  fimilar  circumftances, 
a  contrary  decilion  was  given. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  1778,  the  general  cen- 
fus  or  enumeration  of  the  population  of  Maffachufets, 
included  18,000  flaves;  whereas,  the  fubfequent  cen- 
fus  of  1790,  exhibits  only  6000  blacks.  It  appears 
that  a  great  proportion  of  the  emancipated  negroes 
went  to  the  towns,  where  making  an  indifcreet  ufe  of 
their  newly  acquired  freedom,  many  of  them  additlcd 
themfelves  to  the  intemperate  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors, 
and  died  in  confcquence  ;  others  engaged  as  failors 
even  on  board  foreign  fliips.  The  generality  of  thofe 
who  did  not  difappear  became  fervants  j  fome  are 
tradefmcn,  or  even  farmers  ;  and  a  tolerable  number, 
confidering  their  education  and  the  habits  which  flavery 
produces,  have  attained  to  independence.  They  have 
not   fallen  imder  the  lalh  of   public  juftice  more  fre-  ' 

quently  than  the  whiles,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers 
of  each  clafs. 

In  the  eaftern  part   of  Virginia,  one-fifth  of  the  po- 
pulation is  ftill   faid   to  confill   of  Negroe  flaves,  and 
i  farther 
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Amfrifa.   fartlicr  fouth  \vliere  rice  is  cultivated,  the  proportion 
'"'""(I       '  of  negroes  is  ftill  greater.      In  Pcnnfylvania,  and  llie 
otlier  middle   or    northern    ftates,  meadires  have  Ijien 
adopted  for  their  gradual  emancipation.    Such  mealiircs 
have  become  popular,   not  only  from  the  j^encral  tem- 
per of  the  aE;c,   but  from  the  conviftion  now  gcntrally 
diffulcd  of  the  tendency  of  domcftic  llavcry  to  degrade 
435        the  charafter  of  the  free  white  men. 
Wiitcs.  With  regard  to  the  whites,    who  form  the  third  and 

lad  olafs  of  the  people  of  this  great  country  ;  it  may 
be  obfcrvcd,  that  when  the  Ami  rican  conditution  or- 
dained the  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  within  three  years  after  its  acceptance,  it 
enafted  alfo,  that  the  fame  cnumLTalion  (hould  be  re- 
newed every  lOyeais,  and  left  it  to  the  congrefs  to 
make  a  law  for  regulating  the  manner  of  performing 
It.  A  law  was  accordingly  pafTed  for  this  purpolc  in 
1790.  The  marrtial  of  every  diftrift,  who  is  a  kind 
oflherifF,  is  ordered  to  fuperiutend  the  enumeration. 
In  this  work,  he  may  call  in  what  aid  he  thinks  proper. 
He  mull  make  a  return  to  the  prefident  of  the  United 
States,  dillinguifhing  in  the  table  of  population,  the 
number  of  free  males  under  and  over  the  age  of  16 
years  ;  and  alfo  the  free  women  and  girls  ;  and  the 
flaves.  The  Indians  are  not  included  in  the  lill  ot  po- 
pulation. The  lifts  are  exhibited  upon  public  places, 
for  the  correftion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  heads  of 
families  are  required,  under  a  pecuniary  penalty,  to  llatc 
correcElly  the  num*ierof  their  families.  The  whole  enu- 
meration is  required  to  be  performed  in  nine  mouths. 
The  total  expence  of  it  is  eftimaled  at  40,000  dollars 
every  time  it  is  made. 

The  enumeration  of  the  people  taken  in  1791,  by 
virtueof  this  law,  announced  a  population  of  3,929,326 
inhabitants,  of  whom  3.231.629  were  free.  Among 
the  free  perfons  were  57.707  negroes,  or  mulattoes. 
The  flaves  amounted  to  697,691.  By  the  latell  enu- 
meration, the  population  of  the  United  States  amount- 
ed to  about  5,000,000. 

The  charaftcr  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
charaiiler.  of  America  is  neceffarily  various,  according  to  the 
climate  which  they  inhabit,  and  the  laws  and  hi  [lory 
of  the  different  ftates.  The  ufe  of  flaves,  in  particular, 
has  of  itfelf  produced  a  confiderable  effecSf  upon  the 
charafter  and  habits  of  the  free  men  of  thofe  parts  of 
the  empire  in  which  they  abound.  Certain  features  of 
charafler,  however,  are  in  fome  meafure  common  to 
the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  ftates  j  and  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved  in  general,  that  the  Britifh  nation,  which  was 
the  founder  and  the  parent  ot  thcfe  people,  has  no  rea- 
fon  to  be  alhamed  of  them.  Indeed,  in  a  country 
which  belonged  to  Great  Britain  for  a  long  time,  which 
was  peopled  from  it,  of  which  the  moft  numerous  and 
neareft  connexions  are  yet  with  Great  Britain,  and  which 
carries  on  with  us  alraoft  all  its  commerce,  the  man- 
ners of  the  people  muft  necclTirily  in  a  great  degree  re- 
ferable our  own.  Accordingly,  the  American  man- 
ners, particularly  thofe  relative  to  living,  are  the  fame 
as  in  England,  or  the  fouth  of  Scotland  ;  and  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  are  faithful  copies,  in  this  re- 
fpeft,  of  Liverpool  and  of  Glafgow.  As  to  the  drefs-, 
the  Englilh  fafhions  are  as  faithfullv  copied,  as  the 
Iranfmiffion  of  merchandifc-  from  Eng!^' d,  and  the 
correfpondence  of  taylors  and  mantua-makers,  will  ad- 
mit of.     The  diftribution  of  the  apartments  in  their 
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houfes  is  like  that  <,!  Great  Biitain.  The  furniturif  is 
Britifh  ;  the  town  carriages  arc  cither  Britifti  or  in  the  " 
Britilh  tafle,  and  it  is  wj  fmall  merit  in  the  fafliionable 
world,  to  have  a  coach  newly  arrived  from  London, 
of  the  neweft  falhinn  (lure.  'I'lie  cookery  is  Britifli  ; 
and  as  in  Britain,  fitter  dinner,  the  ladies  withdraw, 
and  five  place  to  drinking  wine,  a  cuflom  which  the 
Americans  carry  at  lead  to  as  great  a  length  as  the 
natives  of  the  parrnt  ftate.  Indeed,  frcqueiit  and 
fumptuous  dinners  -jre  fail  to  be  held  in  as  high  con- 
fidcralion  in  the  new,   as  in  the  old  uoild. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Britilh  charafler  is  modi- 
fied by  the  fituation  in  which  the  ir.habitants  of  this 
new  empire  find  tliemfelvcs.  The  moft  general  quali- 
ties common  to  all  Americans,  are  underdood  to  be, 
intrepidity,  an  ardour  for  entcrprife,  a  high  opinion  of 
thetnlelves,  humanity,  and  a  boundlets  love  of  gain. 
The'e  q  lalities,  fome  of  which  are  fo  apparently  dif- 
cordant,  are  neverthelcfs  found  to  unite  in  the  Ameri- 
can charafter.  Tliey  who  confider  candidly  the  hi- 
ftory  of  the  war  of  the  revolution,  the  inftar.ces  of  in- 
dividual courage  which  they  ixhibited  in  it,  and  the 
perfeverance  which  the  whole  people  difplayed  under 
repeated  difcomfiture,  will  be  fully  fatisfied  concern- 
ing their  firmnefs  and  courage.  Habituated  to  fatigue 
from  their  infancy,  having  for  the  moft  part  made  their 
fortunes  by  their  labour  and  their  induftry,  fatigue  and 
labour  are  not  yet  become  repugnant,  even  to  thofe  in 
eafy  circumftances.  While  they  with  to  enjoy  the  luxu- 
ries of  life,  they  do  not  regard  them  as  ablolute  wants. 
They  know  how  to  difpenfe  with  them,  and  to  quit 
them  and  to  travel  in  the  woods  whenever  their  inte» 
reft  requires  it.  They  can  forget  them  whenever  a  re- 
verfe  in  the  current  of  their  atFairs  takes  them  away. 
They  are  not  deprelTcd  by  difappointment,  but  in- 
ftantly  refume  the  pursuit  of  fortune  when  flie  has  mott 
cruelly  deceived  them. 

Great  pride  of  fpirit,  and  a  high  notion  of  their  own 
worth,  are  alfo  ftriking  parts  of  the  American  charac- 
ter. A  committee  of  the  houfe  of  reprelentatives  of 
the  United  States,  appointed  to  prepare  an  anfwer  to 
the  addrefs  of  the  prefident,  in  December  1796,  gave 
a  notable  inftance  of  this.  Thcfe  gentlemen  very  mo- 
deftly  thought  fit  to  call  their  countrymen  the  moj}  en- 
lightened nation  of  the  "whole  "world ;  and  very  great  la- 
bour and  long  difcufllons,  were  neceflary  before  the 
majority  of  the  houfe  culd  be  prevailed  upon  to  facri* 
fice  this  'iiperlative,  which  it  is  faid  would  not  have 
embarraffed  the  modeflv  o*  their  conftituents.  No  white 
American  will  lo  far  degrade  himfelf,  as  to  confent  to 
accept  of  the  fituation  of  a  domeftic  menial  fervant  or 
footman.  Hence  it  is  faid,  that  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  United  S'ates,  20  native  Americans  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  ftatc  of  domeftic  fervants.  This 
clafs  of  domeftics  in  America,  is  compofed  of  emi- 
grant priefts,  Germans,  and  negroes  or  mulattoes. 
As  foon  as  the  former  of  ihefe  have  acquired  a  little 
money,  thev  quit  a  ftation  which  they  find  to  be  re- 
garded with  fuch  contempt,  and  tftablifh  themfelves  in 
a  fmall  trade,  or  upon  land  which  they  clear  and  cul- 
tivate. Hence  it  may  eafily  be  inferred,  that  a  good 
domeftic  man  fervant  is  not  readily  to  be  found  in  A- 
merica. 

The   prejudice  which  caufes  the  men  in  America  to 
have  fo  great  a  repugnance  to  the  ftate  of  domeftic 
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America,   fervltude,  does  not  influence  the   women  in  the  fame 

»         degree.      And  accordingly,  nothing  is  more   common 

than   to  fee  young  women  of  good  families,    in    the 

fituation  of  fervants  during  the    firft    years    of   their 

youth. 

At  the  fame  time,  it  rauft  not  be  imagined,  that 
pure  republican  manners  prevail  in  America.  Though 
there  are  no  dirtinftions  of  rank,  formally  acknow- 
ledged by  law  in  the  United  States,  yet  fortune  and 
the  nature  of  proftlTions  form  different  clalTes.  Tiie  firft 
clafs  is  occupied  by  the  great  merchants,  the  lawyers, 
the  phyficians,  the  clergy,  and  the  land-owners  who 
do  not  cultivate  their  land  themfelves  ;  the  number 
of  whom  is  fmall  from  the  ftate  of  Delaware  to  the 
north,  but  is  great  in  the  ftates  of  the  louth,  where 
flavery  prevails.  The  fecond  clafs  confirts  of  the  in- 
ferior merchants,  the  farmers,  and  the  artiians.  And 
the  third  clafs  is  compofed  of  workmen,  who  let 
themfelves  to  labour  by  the  day,  the  month,  &c.  Iii 
balls,  concerts,  and  public  amuiements,  thele  clafles  do 
not  mix  ;  though,  except  ordinary  labourers,  and  com- 
mon failors,  every  one  calls  himfclf,  and  is  called  by 
others,  a  gentleman.  A  fmall  income  is  fufllcient  for 
the  afTumption  of  this  title,  as  it  eafily  carries  men 
from  one  clafs  to  another.  It  is  faid,  indeed,  that 
the  rtruggle  for  rank  between  different  clafles  produ- 
ces, in  the  great  towns,  a  very  ruinous  degree  of 
oftentation.  In  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  luxury 
is  very  high,  and  makes  a  dangerous  progrels  every 
year,  by  increaiing  the  expence  of  living,  and  altering 
the  public  opinion  with  regard  to  what  conftitutes  eafy 
circumftances  and  a  competent  fortune.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  inferior  claiTes  of  workmen  entertain  a  high- 
er opinion  of  themfelves  than  elfewhere.  They  find 
the  road  to  independence  more  prafticable,  and  as  the 
price  of  their  labour  is  high,  their  circumftances  are 
eafy,  and  they  endeavour  to  throw  afide,  as  far  as  pof- 
fible  every  appearance  of  rufticity.  They  fee  all  ranks 
of  men  engaged  in  bufmefs  ;  they  do  not  therefore  ac- 
count themfelves  degraded  by  being  compelled  to  la- 
bour, efpecially  as  they  find  their  fkill  and  induftry 
fought  after  by  others,  while  it  is  produftive  of  afflu- 
ence to  themfelves  ;  for  in  the  United  States  there  is 
not  a  family,  even  in  the  moft  miferable  hut,  who  do 
not  eat  butchers  meat  twice  a-day  at  leaft,  and  drink 
tea  and  coffee  ;  nor  is  there  a  man  who  drinks  pure 
water.  Having  heard  much  of  the  modes  of  living 
ufual  among  perfons  of  their  rank  in  other  nations, 
they  are  led  to  entertain  an  unbounded  value  for  them- 
felves and  their  country. 

Did  not  the  practice  of  flavery  ftill  ftand  in  the 
way,  the  Americans  would  not  be  furpafled  in  the  re- 
putation of  generofity  and  humanity.  When  a  brotlier 
or  a  lifter  dies,  leaving  orphan  children,  they  are 
readily  adopted  into  the  families  of  their  uncles  and 
other  kindred,  who  treat  them  entirely  as  their  own. 
This  conduft  is  fo  common  in  America,  that  it  meets 
with  no  praife,  and  is  confidered  merely  as  the  per- 
formance of  the  moft  ordinal y  duly,  and  as  requiring 
no  effort.  Hofpitality  to  ftrangers  is  alfo  exerted  to  a 
great  extent,  and  in  a  way  that  even  perplexes  for 
fome  time  the  modefty  of  an  European.  In  cafes'of 
unufual  calamity  alfo,  great  liberality  is  difplayed  by 
them.  The  unfortunate  fufferers  by  the  fires  of 
Charleftown  aud  Savannah,   and   by  the  dreadful  dil- 


eafe  which  raged  at  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Americi. 
other  c-ties,  were  relieved  by  the  abundant  fubfcrip-  '~~"v-~— 
lions  of  the  citizens  of  all  the  American  towns  where 
thefe  difafters  did  not  occur.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
French  Weft  India  iflands  who  fled  to  the  fliores  of 
America,  in  confequence  of  the  events  of  the  late  ter- 
rible revolution,  were  relieved  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, to  the  amount  of  more  than  200,000  dollars. 
Whole  families  of  them  were  fupported  for  one  or 
two  years,  according  to  their  ncceftlties,  by  individual 
Americans,  in  their  houfes,  merely  becaufe  they  were 
unfortunate.  There  alio  exills  a  very  confiderable 
number  of  charitable  focieties  for  various  purpofes,  in 
the  United  States.  Some  of  thefe  are  marine  focieties, 
whole  purpofe  is  in  forae  towns  to  provide  a  fubfiftence 
for  the  wives  and  children  of  thofe  who  die  at  fea,  or 
to  provide  affiftance  to  all  vefTels  wrecked  upon  their 
coafts.  There  are  alfo  focieties  for  the  alfillance  of 
emigrants,  that  is  to  fay,  for  aftifting  with  advice  and 
fuccours  thofe  ftrangers  who  arrive  fiom  Europe,  with 
an  intention  of  eftablilhing  themfelves  in  America. 
Others  fubfcribe  for  the  fupport  of  hofpitals  and  fchools, 
and  for  the  diftribution  of  proper  medicines.  There 
are  focieties  for  the  civilization  of  the  Indians,  and 
others  for  the  purpofes  of  ameliorating  the  fituation  of 
prifoners.  Indeed,  it  is  with  regard  to  this  laft  fub- 
jedt  that  the  Americans  are  entitled  to  boaft  that  the 
triumph  of  humanity  has  been  more  complete  in  fome 
parts  at  leaft  of  their  country  than  anywhere  elfe  in 
the  world.  At  Philadelphia,  the  adminiftration  of  the 
prifons  has  been  eftabliftied  upon  the  moft  enlightened 
and  beneficent  principles,  and  is  conducted  with  a  de- 
gree of  advantage  to  the  public,  and  to  imprifoned 
criminals,  that  has  hitherto  been  unknown  in  the  hi- 
flory  of  mankind.  The  jailors  receive  ample  falaries  j 
a  conftant  infpeftion  is  exerted  over  them,  by  the  moft 
refpeftable  charafters  in  the  ftate  ;  the  convi<5ts  are 
treatk;d  with  the  utmoft  aiildnefs  ;  yet  licentioufnefs  is 
baniflied,  they  are  enabled  to  fupport  themfelves,  and 
fometimes  to  carry  out  with  them  a  fum  of  money,  or 
to  fupport  their  families  during  their  confinement  ;  and 
in  almolf  all  cafes,  the  much  wilhed-for,  but  hitherto 
unattainable  end,  is  faid  to  be  gained,  of  rendering 
punifliment  the  means  of  accompliftiing  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  criminal.  Such  is  faid  to  be  the  admirable 
tdeO.  of  the  humane  and  Ikilful  management  which  has 
been  here  adopted,  chiefly,  it  is  underftood,  by  means 
of  the  members  of  the  feci  of  Quakers;  thai,  inftead  of 
the  prifons  containing  what  are  called  old  offenders,  it 
ufually  happens,  that  of  100  convifts  difcharged,  either 
in  confequence  of  pardons,  or  at  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  their  fentence,  there  are  never  above  two  com- 
mitted for  new  crimes,  although  imprifonmcnt  for  a 
longer  or  ihorter  period  is  the  only  punifliment  adopt- 
ed for  all  great  crimes  ;  no  crime  being  capital  except- 
ing only  wilful  murder. 

But  the  moft  remarkable  feature  in  the  American 
charadler,  and  indeed  their  rulins»  paftion,  is  a  bound- 
Icfs  thirft  after  gain.  This  pafllon  however,  is  in 
them  altogether  different  from  that  timid  and  hoarding 
appetite  which  with  us  is  fometimes  feen  to  quench  all 
the  energies  of  the  human  mind,  and  to  extinguifli 
every  generous  and  liberal  fentimcnt.  In  truth,  the 
avarice  of  an  American  is  nothing  more  than  tlie  pal- 
fion  of  ambition  dircflcd  to  the  acquifition  of  wealth 

as 


America. 
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as  tlie  only  means  of  attaining  diftinftion  in  the  ftate  of     tivc  in  moft  parts  of  America.  The  phyfical  or  natural   Amf rica» 
(bciety  in  which  he  is  pljced.     Accordingly,  he  en-      part  of  the  tducaiion  of  the  Americtns  is   faid   to  be         » 


ety 
deavours  to  gratify  his  love  of  riches,  not  i'o  much  by 
the  flow  and  iure  mode  of  faving  what  he  already  pof- 
Jcfles,  and  of  fufTcring  it  to  accumulate,  as  by  enter- 
ing into  bold  and  hazardous  Ipeculalions,  with  a  view 
to  the  fudden  acquifition  of  fortune.  If  his  fpecula- 
tion  is  uiifuccefsful,  ho  thinks  not  the  woric  of  himfclf 
on  that  account,  nor  is  difcouragcd  from  repeaudly 
encounteriajf  fimilar  hazards.  If  he  is  at  Ull  (uccefs- 
ful,  his  wealth  is  ufcd  in  fuch  a  manner  as  evidently 
demonftrates,  that  the  love  of  riches  has  not  fully  cn- 
prolTed  his  mind.  He  is  luxurious,  oltentatious,  gene- 
rous to  the  unfortunate,  and  ready  to  contribute  to 
every  fcheme  of  public  beneficence  or  utility.  Still, 
this  ardent  pafTion  for  the  acquifition  of  money  which 
occupies  fo  much  of  the  thoughts  of  every  American, 
never  fails  to  appear  difgulling  to  men  of  letters,  or  to 
men  of  rank,  who  have  at  any  time  gone  from  Europe 
to  America.  They  are  allonilhcd  to  find  phyticians, 
lawyers,  and  prlelh,  deeply  engaged  in  ftock-jobbing 
nnd  commercial  fpeculations,  and  that  every  part  of  fo- 


excellent.  Left  to  themfelvcs  from  their  tcndercit  age, 
they  are  expofed  without  precaution  to  the  rigour  of 
heat  and  cold,  with  tlicir  feet  and  legs  bare,  and  with 
few  clothes.  The  children  of  the  rich  are  not  brought 
up  much  more  tenderly  than  thofe  in  lefs  ealy  circum- 
llanccs.  In  the  country,  they  often  go  alone  twice  a- 
day  to  fchools,  two  or  three  miles  dillant  from  home. 
There  arc  few  American  children  who  cannot  fwim 
boldly,  and  at  ten  years  of  age,  manage  a  gun  and  hunt 
without  danger  ;  and  not  one  who  does  iiot  ride  with 
great  courage,  or  who  fears  fatigue.  This  liberty 
given  to  children  teaches  them  to  lake  care  of  them- 
ielves,  and,  bold  as  they  are,  they  avoid  dangers  better 
than  children  brought  up  with  much  greater  care. 
They  become  flrong  and  enterprifing  men,  whom  no 
difficulties  diflieartcn  ;  and  produce  a  growing  genera- 
tion, which  will  be  as  invincible  in  its  territory,  as  that 
which  preceded  it  was  found  to  be. 

The  inftrutlive  part  of  education  has  not  attained 
the  fame  perfcflioii.      Mairachufets  is  the  only  ftate  in 


ciety  is  compofed  of  men  whofe  ruling  paflion  and  great      which  a  fyllcm  of  education  has  hitherto  been  citablill 


fubjciSl  of  meditation  is,  the  fudden  acquifition  in  Ibme 
way  or  other  of  great  pecuniary  gain. 

The  Americans  marry  very  young,  efpecially  in  the 
country.  Young  men,  who  generally  ellabliih  themfelvcs 
very  early  either  in  fome  new  lands  or  in  lome  trade, 
have  occafion  for  a  wife  to  aflill  them  in  their  labours  ; 
and  this  conduces  to  their  early  marriages  as  much 
as  the  general  purity  of  manners.  If  a  wife  die,  (lie  is, 
for  the  fame  reafon,  very  fpeedily  replaced  by  another. 
Both  in  town  and  country,  fhe  is  an  indifpenfable  re- 
fource  for  domeflic  affairs,  when  her  hufliand  is  enga- 
ged in  his  own  affairs,  as  every  one  is  in  America.  She 
is  alfo  necelTary  as  a  companion  in  a  country  where  the 
children  foon  quit  their  parents,  and  where  the  men, 
conllantly  engaged  in  louie  kind  of  bufincfs,  find  it  in- 
convenient to  leave  their  own  families  in  fearch  of  fo- 
cietv.  The  manners  of  the  Americans  in  their  con- 
duft  towards  the  other  fex  are  reprefented  as  very  pure. 
Young  women  of  uncommon  beauty  travel  alone  from 
15  to  25  miles  to  Philadelphia  to  market  with  eggs, 
fowls,  butter,  and  other  commodities,  beginning  their 
journeys  at  the  commencement  of  the  night,  without 
finding  that  their  youth  and  beauty  expofe  them  to  any 
hazard  or  inconvenience. 

All  travellers  agree  in  reprefenting  the  American 
women  as  highly  virtuous  and  rtffpeftable  ",  as  faithful 
and  indulfrious  wives,  and  afT-^^ftionate  mothers.  The 
young  women  enjoy  entire  freedom,  and  the  commerce 
of  the  fe.\es  is  free  from  gallantry  and  from  jcaloufy. 
The   crime   of  adultery,   which   attacks  fociety   iji  its 


ed  by  law.  It  was  cnafted  in  1789,  that  eacii  town 
or  townihip  containing  50  families  or  houfes  fiiall  have 
a  fchoolraalter  of  good  charafter,  to  inllruft  the  children 
in  the  Englilh  language,  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic. The  fchool  to  be  open  (is.  months  in  the  year. 
The  towns  or  lownihips  of  ico  families,  are  to  have 
fchools  of  the  fame  kind,  which  are  to  be  open  during 
the  whole  year.  Thofe  of  150  families  are  bound  to 
have  two  fchools,  one  for  I  2  months  and  one  for  fix. 
Thofe  of  200  families,  or  more,  are  bound  to  have  two 
fchools,  one  for  1 2  and  one  for  fix  months,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  tliefe,  a  grammar  fchool,  in  which  the  Greek 
Latin,  and  Englilh  languages  are  to  be  taught  gram- 
matically. The  expence  of  fupporting  the  fchool- 
raiflers,  together  with  the  fchool  houfes,  the  fuel,  and  ink- 
that  may  be  necelTary,  are  defrayed  by  a  general  tax 
or  alTefTment  upon  the  whole  people.  The  parents  pay 
their  (hare  of  this  afTclTment,  in  proportion  only  to  their 
wealth,  and  not  to  th"  number  of  their  children.  They 
fupply  their  children  with  the  necelTary  books,  and  with 
pens  and  paper.  Colleges  are  alio  eflablilhed  ;  but  in 
thefe  the  profeiTors  receive  fees  from  the  ftudents.  The 
books  read  at  the  fchools  are  regulated  by  law  ;  and 
we  are  informed,  'hat  the  Latin  grammar  which  the 
ftate  of  Maflachufets  has  preferred  is  that  of  Dr  Alex- 
ander Adam,  redor  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh, 
author  alio  of  the  celebrated  treatife  upon  Roman 
Antiquities,  and  other  works  illuftrative  of  claflical 
literature. 

Though  the  ftate  of  Maflachufets  is  the  only  one 


firft  elements,    is  faid  to  be  unknown.      One  quality      that  has  eftablilhed  a  fyftem  of  education  by  law,  the 


afcribed  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  the  American  wo 
men  ought  not  to  pafs  unnoticed,  which  is,  a  remark- 
able attention  to  cleannefs,  both  in  their  perfons  and 
their  houfes.  The  French  who  took  refuge  in  the 
United  States  during  the  revolution,  though  attentive 
enough  in  this  refpeft  to  the  appearance  of  their  per- 
fons, were  regarded  as  fo  flovenly  and  dirty  in  the 
management  of  their  houfes  and  furniture,  that  they 
foon  rendered  themf^Ives  altogether  odious  to  the  A- 
mcricans. 


The  ftate  of  educatbn  and  of  literature  is  ftill  defec-     and  degrees  confetied. 


manners  of  the  people  in  the  whole  New  England  ftates  - 
have  produced  fuch  a  uegree  of  attention  to  literature, 
that  there  are  few  or  no  white  perfons  there  who  can- 
not read  the  Englifli  language,  and  the  people  at  large 
pofTefs  a  confiderable  degree  of  literature.  In  propor- 
tion, however,  to  the  ditiance  from  New  England, 
fouthward,  education  becomes  gradually  defective,  and 
in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  a  fchool  is  fcarcely  to 
be  found.  In  different  ftates,  however,  there  are  col- 
leges and  univerfities,  in  which  the  fciences  are  taught. 


The 
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-America,       The  education  of  youth  in  America  is  conducted  as      of  expreffion,  tliough  their  flyle  is  apt  to  fwell  out  into  Amthca. 

verbofi'y.  ' 

The  moft  common  vices  of  the  American  people  are, 
an  oltentatious  luxury,  on  the  part  of  the  rich  in  great 
towns  ;  and  of  the  inferior  clafs,  a  too  free  ufe  of  fpi- 
rituous  liquors.  This  they  are  led  to  by  their  eafy  cir- 
cumftances,  and  by  a^  great  fondnefs  for  locicty.  Thcfe 
vices  are  greater  and  more  rcmaikable  in  the  foulhern 
itates  than  in  the  northern.  In  the  fouth,  alfo,  men 
are  more  fond  of  gaming  than  in  the  north,  and  the 
energetic  qualities  of  the  American  charafter  are  lefs 
confpicuous  ;  a  circumllance  which  is  fuppofed  to  arife 
from  the  exiftence  of  llavery,  which  in  thefe  flates  ren- 
ders labour  and  perfonal  induftry  lefs  refpif^able.  But 
in  general,  the  charadler  of  the  Americans  is  rendeied 
pure  by  the  train  of  conftant  induWry  in  which  all  per- 
fons  are  engaged.  One  of  the  molt  troublefome  of 
their  faults,  however,  ought  not  to  pafs  unnoticed  ; 
They  are,  upon  the  whole,  a  very  litigious  people, 
and  lawyers  abound  and  tlourilli  among  them  to  a  great 
degree.  But,  in  common  with  all  the  countries  that 
have  derived  any  part  of  their  conlVitution  or  their  laws 
including  Cornelius  Nepos,  Ovid,  and  forae  orations  of  from  England,  they  poffefs  a  very  puie  adminirtration 
Cicero.  A  little  of  Virgil  and  Horace  are  read  in  the  of  juftice.  This  has  always  been  the  lingular  privilege 
colleges.      The  New  Teftament  in  Greek,  aad  a  little      and  the  glory  of  the  Englifli  nation.      No  people  that 

"'""''  attains  to  it  can  fail   to  polTefs  found  morals,  or  confe- 


The  education  of  youth  in  America  is  conduced  as 
in  Scotland,  with  a  view  rather  to  introduce  young  per- 
fons  quickly  into  life,  than  to  render  them  men  of  pro- 
found learning.  A  young  man  in  America  hardly  ar- 
rives at  the  age  of  1 6  years  before  his  parents  are  defi- 
rous  of  planting  him  in  the  counting-houle  ot  a  mer- 
chnnt,  or  in  the  office  of  a  lawyer  :  Hence  he  is  never 
likely  to  refign  himfelf  to  the  fciences  and  to  letters. 
He  foon  lofes  all  other  ideas  than  thofe  which  can  hur- 
ry him  on  to  the  acquifition  of  a  fortune.  He  fees  no 
other  vie\vs  in  thole  around  him,  or  in  fociety  ;  and 
that  his  whole  confideration  is  attached  to  this  kind  of 
fuccefs.  Hence  it  will  not  appear  furprifing,  that  there 
fhould  be  few  learned  men  in  the  United  States.  In- 
deed, the  number  of  learned,  ingenious,  and  well-in- 
formed individuals,  which  is  very  confiderable,  that 
have  appeared  there,  muft  be  alcribed  rather  to  their 
own  native  energy  of  charadler  than  to  their  edu- 
cation, or  the  flate  of  fociety  in  which  they  were 
placed. 

In  the  American  fchools,  the  inftruflion  in  Latin  is 
feldom  extended  farther  than  the  fiift  claffic  authors. 


of  Homer  in  fome  colleges,  is  the  limit  of  claflical  in- 
ftruflion  in  that  language.  Mathematical  inllruftion 
is  ufually  confined  to  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  and  the 
firff  principles  of  conic  fecfions.  Praflical  geometry, 
however,  for  the  purpofes  of  land-furveying  and  navi- 
gation, is  much  valued,  on  account  of  its  connexion 
with  thofe  branches  of  bufinefs  which  lead  to  riches. 
Mechanics,  hvdroftatics,  and  hydraulics,  are  taught 
after  the  works  of  Nicolfon,  Fergufon,  or  Enfield. 
Medicine,  however,  and  the  branches  of  fcience  con- 
necled  with  it,  are  faid  to  be  well  taught  in  fome  Ame- 
rican univerfities ;  and  that  profeflion  has  produced 
iBany  refpedable  and  well-informed  men.  Still  it  is 
probtble,  that  however  enlightened  the  Americans  may 
account  themfelve';,  the  nature  of  their  purfuits  is  fuch, 
that  a  confiderable  time  will  elapfe  before  they  can  ex- 
hibit any  great  number  of  men  o^profound  and  exten- 
five  learning.  Such  accomplifliments,  hoivever,  as  their 
fituation  requires  they  poffefs  in  much  perfeftion.  In 
the  debates  of  congrefs,  fpeeches  full  of  correft  reafon- 
ing,  drawn  from  a  knowledge  of  mankind  and  of  hi- 
rtoiy,  and  expreffed  with  purity  andicloquence,  are  of- 
ten heard  ;  and  almoft  all  perfons  engaged  in  bufinefs 
sfpire  in  their  corrcfpondencc  to  difplay  much  elegance 


quently  to  enjoy  all  the  profpeiity  of  which  a  nation  is 
capable.  To  the  habits  of  integrity,  and  a  refpeft  for 
the  laws  and  the  magiftrates,  which  it  produces,  we 
muft  afcribe  the  internal  tranquillity  of  America.  Po- 
litics form  the  only  fcience  which  all  men  fludy  there; 
and  political  zeal  hurries  the  different  pnrties  into  the 
mofl:  uncharitable  mifreprefentations  of  each  others 
views  and  conduct.  But  no  man  has  preferred  his  own 
perfonal  aggrandifement  to  the  authority  of  the  law  or 
the  welfare  of  his  country  -,  no  ufurpation  has  defaced 
the  fair  page  of  ihe  American  hiftory  ;  and  if  rebellion 
has  occurred,  it  has  been  bloodlcfs,  and  has  only  af- 
forded to  all  ranks  of  men  an  opportunity  of  difplaying 
their  attachment  to  public  order. 

Upon  the  whole,  though  men  exclufively  attached 
to  the  purfuits  of  literature,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of 
idle  but  poliflied  fociety,  would  find  ihemfelvcs  ill 
fituated  in  America,  yet  we  muft  undoubtedly  regard 
the  United  States  as  forming  at  this  moment  the  moft 
profperous  empire  upon  the  globe.  It  contains  an  ac- 
tive people,  eafy  in  their  circumftanccs  and  happy  ;  and 
every  day  gives  an  acceffion  of  population  and  of 
flrcngth  to  this  new  countr)-. 
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- 

blehead, 

167 

people  of,  ilrongly  beloved  by 

9' 

the  country  people. 

168 

105 

neck  of,  fortified    by  General 

18 

Gage, 
military    ftores,     province    of, 

169 

'31 

feized  by  General  Gage, 

170 

inhabitants,  diftrefs  of, 

'75 

a  great  army  affembles  at. 

179 

'35 

troops  in,  dillrcffed, 
inhabitants,  miferable  fituation 

'83 

.3« 

of  the, 

212 

I 

281 

426 

3*4 

120 


122 


144 


Bounf/iiriet  of  America, 
Brr\man,  Colonel,  defeated, 
Brii/ge,  natural,  a  great  curiofity, 
Bniiiin,   confederacy  againft,  joined 

by  Spain, 
Brilijh  polTcllions,  vaft  extent  of  the, 
before  the  late  revolution, 
colonies,  ftatc   and  character 
of,  at  the   end  of  the  war 

•763. 
parii  mictit,    both    houfes  of, 

addrefs  the  king  againft  A- 

merica, 
taxation,  right  of,  denied  by 

MafTachufets  Bay  aftembly,  148 
miiiiftry  attempt    in    vain  to 

arm  the  Indians,  187 

general,  humanity  of  the,  220 

forces  repulfed,  231 

army,  fituaiion  of  the,  at  the 

commencement  of  the  war,  237 
troops    entirely    overrun    the 

Jerfeys,  248 

regiments,  three,   attempt  on,  2J5 

three,  make  good 

their  retreat, 

fleet  fail  for  Philadelphia, 

army  land  at  the  bead  of  the 

f:ik, 

army  attacked  at  German- 
town, 

fliips  of  war  burnt, 

army  in  danger  of  being  fur- 
rounded, 

army  attempt  a  retreat, 

army,  diftrefled  fituation  of 
the, 

army  in  the  north  obliged  to 
capitulate, 

troops,  predatory  war  carried 
on  by  the, 

commiffioners,  bad  fuccefs  of 
the, 

troops  advance  to  Charlef- 
town, 

troops,  hardftiips  endured  by 
the, 
'i  admiral   and  general,  mifun- 

derftanding  betwixt, 
•  and  French  lleets,  aftion  be- 
twixt the,  off  the  capes  of 
Virginia, 

and  American",  feveral  ac- 
tions betwixt  the, 

and  French  fleet',  aflion  be- 
tween the,  off  the  Chefa- 
peak, 

troops,  different  places  evacu 
ated  by  the, 
Bull,  famous,  of  Paul  III. 
Biinhr^j  Hill,  battle  at, 


256 
259 

26D 

264 
266 

290 
291 

292 

293 
300 

303 
312 

362 

366 

367 

366 

374 

380 

58 
180 


Biirgoyne^ 


'jBurgeyne,  General,  joined  by  the  In- 
dians, N°  269 
proceeds  to   Fort   Edward 

with  great  difllcully,         273 
diflrefled    for  want  of  pro- 

vifions,  278 

attacks  the  provincial  ma- 
gazines     at     Benning- 
ton, 279 
capture  of,  occafions  great 

dejeftion,  295 

troops  of,  detained  in  A- 
merlca,  299 

Su%aard,  turkey,  436 

C 
Calumny,  remarkable  inftance  of,  in 

De  Paw,  57 

Canada,  conqueft  of,  attempted  by  the 

Americans,  '         191 

penetrated  into  by  Colonel 

Arnold,  196 

inhabitants  of,  defeated  by 
the  provincials,  218 

Candles,  fpermaceti,  453 

Cartelon,  General,  defeated,  193 

Sir  Guy  arrives  at  New  York 
with  powers  to  treat  of 
peace,  378 

Carolina,  South  and  North,  governors 

of,  expelled,  2  1 1 

North,  inhabitants   of,  de- 
clare in    favour  of  Bri- 
tain, 225 
royalifts  of,  defeated,  226 
invaded,                                     310 
South,  actions  in,  349 
Chamblee,  fort  of,  taken,  192 
Champlain,  Luke,  Britilh  fend  veflels 

up,  250' 

CharaSler, remarkable  penfivenefs and 

taciturnity  of,  116 

national,  490 

Charle/lown,  Britilh    armament  fent 

againft,  228 

attacked  by  the  fleet,         229 
General  Lincoln  advan- 
ces to  the  relief  of,        313 
attempt  on,  abandoned,    314 
expedition     ajjainft,     by 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,        328 
defended  by  Lincoln,  ib. 

furrenders  to  Sir  Henry     , 
Clinton,  331 

Chiefs,  terrible  trials  of,  .  J4 

Climale,  raoifture  of,  5 

account  of,  mifreprefented,  7 

proofs  of  Its  mild  nefs,  ib. 

further  defcribed,  444 

effcfls  of,  on  the  inhabitants,  445 
Clinton,  Sir  Henry,  letter  of,  to  Ge- 
neral Burgoyiie,  with  Bur- 
goyne's  anfwer,  285 

Sir  Henry,  fucctfsful  expedi- 
tion of,  294 
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Chnton,  Sir  Henry,  late  arrival  of,  to 
the  fuccour  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  N°376 

Cod,  filheries  of,  451 

Cold,  remarkable,  3 

realons  for,  4 

Colour  of  the  natives,  10 

remarkable  difference  of,  ari- 

fing  from  accidental  caufes,    86 
no  charafteriftic  of  a  different 

fpecies,  87 

altered  by  different  caufes,  89 

Columbus,  reprefentation  of,  59 

projefls  of,    to  difcover  a 

■new  continent,  109 

voyage  of,  no 

aftonifliment  of,  on  obferv- 
ing  the  variation  of  the 
compafs,  III 

perilous  fituation  of,  112 

crews  ready  to  mutiny,  113 

crews,  joy  of,  upon  difco- 

vering  land,  114 

conduft  of,  upon  landing 
upon  one  of  the  iflands 
of  the  new  world,  115 

difcovers    the    new   conti- 
nent, 116 
Communication  between  the  old  and 
new  continent,  two 
ways  of,  92 
Congrefs  meets  at  Philadelphia,             165 
tranfaftions  of,  account  of,      166 
commlffioners,  fpeech  of,  to 

the  Indians,  188 

announces  the  independence 

of  America,  216 

proceedings  of  the,  337 

difficulties  of  the,  by  the  de- 
preciation of  tlicir  paper 
currency,     _  338 

refolutions  of,  in  confequence 
of  Carleton's  powers  to 
treat  of  peace,  579 

Conolly,    Mr,    difcovered   and  taken 

prifoner,  2®8 

Conjlitution  new,  propofal  of,  388 

Co«/;nf«/J' once  joined,  94 

reafons  for,  ib. 

probable  caufe  of  feparatlon,   9 ; 

feparated  by  a  narrow  ftrait,   96 

eafinefsofpaffagebetvveenthe,  97 

Convention  of  Philadelphia,  389 

Corn,  Indian,  471 

Cornwallis,   Lord,    viflory  of,  over 

General  Gates,  342 

ex.'rtlons    of,    in     North 

Carolina,  354 

marches    through    North 

Carolina,  357 

proclamation  by,  368 

critical  fituation  of,  372 

attempts  to  affill,  ineffec- 
tual, 373 


Cornwallis,  danger  of,  increafed,    N°  333 

furrender  of,  377 

Country  well  watered,  420 

face  of  the,  425 

irregularly  fettled,  476 

Crimes  and  punifliments,  3J 

Crown  Point  and  Ticonderago  taken 

by  the  Americans,         182 
Cujtoms  of  the  North  Americans,  15 

D 
Declaration  on  taking  up  arms,  1  85 

Divijions  inta  North  and  South,  2 

Drefs,  peculiarities  of,  1 1 

Drejfes  and  cuftoms  common   to  the 
eallern  Afiatics  and  Ame- 
ricans, 102 
E 
Eloquence.  Indian,  fpeciraen  of,  77 
England,  New,  expedition  againft,        268 
Ejloing,  D',  proclamation  of,                 316 
fails  to  the  Weft  Indies,           317 
expedition  of,   againft  Geor- 
gia,                                        318 
abfurd  conduft  of,                      319 
Extent  of  America,  i 

F 

Federalijls  attached  to  Britain,  408 

Fever,  yellow,  41  r 

Figures  painted  on  their  bodies,  1 1 

France  and  America,  treaty  betwixt,   296 

occafions  great  debates,  297 

difputes  with,  413 

Franilin,  fpeech  of,  350 

Fra%er,  General,  killed,  288 

Frfwci,  intrigues  of  the,  123 

fleet  arrives  in  America,  305 

fleet,  attempt  of  the,  againft 

Rhode  Illand,  306 

and  American  generals, cruel- 
ty of  the,  320 
and  Americans  defeated,  321 
troops,  large  body  of,  land  at 
Rhode  Ifland,  340 
G 
Cage,  General,  difficulties  of,  in  ac- 
commodating his  troops.         173 
Georgia,  inhabitants  of,  accede  to  the 

confederacy,  190 

expedition  againft,  308 

poffeffion  taken  of,  309 

Germans  defeated  with  great  flaugh- 

ter,  289 

Government,  form  of,  17 

Grain,  nature  of,  470 

Greene,    General,     attacked     in     his 

camp,     and    defeated    by 

Lord  Rawdon,  363 

de'"eated  by  Colonel  Stuart,   370 

Guildford,  battle  at,  360 

H 
Hedges,  America  dcftjtute  of,  463 

Hoiiev,  poifonous,  442 

HoJhUties  commence  betwixt  Britain 

and  America,  136 

Hou/es 


Uoiifcs  of  the,  N"  477 

Howe,  General,  l^nds  on  Staten 
lll.iiid,  niul  publillics  a  cir- 
cular letter  calling  the  co- 
loiiirts  to  rui)jt.-<5lii)ii,  234 

Lord,  fends  a  mcffiige  to  coii- 

grtfs,  240 

waited  on  by  a  committee  of 

the  coiitjrcis,  241 

Lord,  and  committee  of  con- 
grefs,    unfucccfsful   confe- 
rence betwixt,  242 
Hutchifon,   Governor,    letters  of,    to 
the  Britirti  miniftry  dif- 
covered,  149 
I 
Jiiy,  treaty  of,                                         412 
Inclemencies  oi  vctTiihcv,  infenfible  of, 
Indians  defcrt  and  force  Colonel  Le- 
^er   to   raife   tlie   fiege   of 
Stanvvix,                                  277 
defert     from    General    Bur- 

Royne,  284 

war  with  the,  4  I  I 

of  the,  482 

Jnd'i^o  and  cotton,  of,  474 

Injcth  of,  8 

fize  of,  ih. 

farther  defcribed,  440 

Infenjihility,  remarkable,  to  pain  i  2 

Interior,  lakes  in  the,  422 

"John,  St,  fort  of,   taken,  194 

K 
Kaimttn,  of  the,  443 

Knyphaufen,  General,  nnfuccefsful  ex- 
pedition of,  in  the  Jer- 
feys,  341 

L 
Land,  traffic  of,  456 

i'ales  of,   in  large  portions,  457 

f^tles  of,   in  fmall  portions,  458 

withheld  from  fale  in  the  hopes 

of  a  rife  in  its  price,  459 

remarkable  fpeculations  in  the 
purchale  of,  460 

Laurens,  Mr,  capture  of,  350 

Lee,   General,  taken  prifoner,  4J3 

Lexington,  fkirmilh  at,  178 

Liberty,  love  of,  34 

Lice,  of,  8 

Lincoln,  General,  reinforcements  fent 
to  the  relief  of,  intercept- 
ed, 330 
Lo^an,   ftory  of,  76 
London,  New,  expedition  againft,          371 

M 
Manners,  peculiar,  of  dilTerent  nations,   36 
ManufaBur^s,  American,  446 

■Mexican  Indians,  flature,  lliapp,  &c.      48 
not  dirtitute  of  beard,  49 
form  and  afpefl  of, 
contraftrd     with 
other  nations,  50 
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Mexican  Indians,  conflitution  aiid 
corporeal  abilities 
of,  N"  51 

labour  and  induftry 

of,  52 
licahhinefs      and 
llrength  of,   pro- 
ved, 53 
mental  qualities  of,  54 
De  Paw's  proofs  of 

the  cowardice  of,  jj 
De    Paw's    account 

of,   refuted,  56 

Migrations  into  the  new  continent  98 

Mr  Pcrmant's  opinion  of,  99 
probably    firit    from    the 

eadern  parts  of  Afi',  100 
from  Afia,  proved  by  a  (i- 

milarity  of  culloms,  loi 
of  the  brute  creation  from 
the  old  continent  to  the 
new  by  the  fame  route  as 
men,  104 
of    brutes,   remarks   con- 
cerning, //;. 
Minerals,  of,  J29 
Montgomery,  General,  killed,  and  the 

Americans  defeated,  198 

Montreal  taken,  1 95 

Moravians,  of  the,  479 

Morris,  Captain,  bravery  of,  230 

N 

Natives,  defcription  of  the,  9 

their  indolence,  1 1 

quicknefs  of  fenfe,  24 

vigilance,  25 

manner  of  fighting,  26 

charafter  and  contrafl,  30 

treatment  of  dead  friends,  3  i 

fuperftitions,  32 

longevity,  37 
vices  and  defcfls  aggravated,  38 
reproached  with  pufillanimity,  40 

accufed  of  perfidy,  41 
underftandings  reprefented  as 

weak,  42 
ftupidity,  43 
vanity  and  conceit,  44 
eloquence  difparaged,  45 
partly  mifieprefented,  46 
Buffon  and  De  Paw's  phyfi- 
cal  defcription  of  the,  re- 
futed, ±1 
conclufions  concerning  tlieir 

capacities,  60 

ingenuity  afferted,  61 

fcience,  tokens  of,  among,  62 

morality,  fpfcime-n  of,  63 

degeneracy  of  the,  alleged,  70 
obfervations  by  Mr  JefFerfon 

on  their  degeneracy,  71 
coldnefs  to  the  fex  accounted 

for,  72 


Natives,  why  few  children,  N"  73 

their  fcnflbility,  74. 

courage,  7; 

anccdotrj,  ^8 

politencls  and  civility,  79 

hofpitality,  80 

Lord  Kairaek's  argument  for 

diffcreiit  fpccies  of,  81 

Lord  Kaimcs's  hypolhefis 
concerning  the  different 
rpecies  of,  82 

Kaime^'s   argument    incom- 
plete, 83 
general  principles  to  be  kept 
in  view  in  reafoning  on  the 
different  fpecies  of,                 84 
Lord  Knimes's  argument  in- 
condUtnt,                                8y 
Negroes,  of  the,                                         485 
Niagara,  defcription  of,                           42 1 
Ninety-fix,   port   of,   laid   fiege  to  by 
General    Giecne,    but 
without  fuccefs,                364 
Norfolk,  town  of,  dedroyed,                  2  10 
Norwegian    pretenfions    to    the    dif- 
covcry    of     America 
coiifidered,                       10$ 

o 

Omea  Fort,  taken  by  the  Britirti,  325 

evacuated  by  the  Britifh,  3 '6 
0[>/>oJition  againlt  Britain  confiimcd,     162 
to   Britifh    parliament  flill 

increafes,  171 

more  and  more  confirmed 
againft  Britain,  181 

P 
Parties,  charafter  of,  406 

prefcnt  ftate  of,  417 

Peari-ajljes,  of,  448 

Petition  againft  Governor  Hutchifon- 


refufed. 


150 


Penvfylvania  line,  revolt  of  the,         352 
incffeflual  attempts  to 
induce  the,  to  join 
the  royal  army,  353 

Philadelphia   taken    poflVFion  of   by 

General  Howe,  263 

forts  near,  reduced,  267 

evacuated,  304. 

American  independence 

celebrated  at,  339 

P'njhiirg,  rebellion  at,  410 

Political  faftions,  404 

Potajh  works,  aa-j 

Prefc'A,   General,  taken  prifoner,  2j8 

Preftdent    and     vke-prefident,    how 

elefted,  jpj 

condufl  of,  Aon 

new,  41^ 

Prifoners,  treatment  of,  27 

(becking  treatment  of,  28 

cor  fiTncy  of,  29 

Proclamation  by  General  Clinton,        336 

S  Provincials 


FrtfwWa/x  defeated  hy  General  Carlt- 

ton,  N'aip 

purfued  by  General  Carle- 
ton,  22  1 

purfued    by  General  Biir- 
goyne,  223 

efcape  to  Crown  Point,  224 

naval    force    of    the,    de- 
ftroyed,  251 

expedition    of  the,  againft 
Ticonderago,  286 

defperate  attack  of  the,  on 
the  royal  army,  287 

^adrupeds,    aboriginals  of    Europe 
and    America,    com- 
parative view  of,  66 
aboriginals  of  one  only. 

Table  II.  ih. 

domeRicated   in  Europe 

and  America, Table  \\\.ih. 
refult  view  of,  in  Table  I,  67 
defcribed,  Table  II.  68 

defcribed,  Table  III.  69 

^arreJi  between  the  people  of  Maf- 
fachufets  Bay  and  their 
governor,  1 34 

^ebec,  attempt  to  furprife,  by  the 

Americans,  itj-j 

fiege  of,  continued,  217 

R 

Religion,  of,  478 

Republic,  American,  rife  of  the,  1  2  i 

Refemblance  between  the  Afiatics  and 

North  Americans,  103 

Revenge,  remarkable  inllance  of,  39 

Rhode  IJIand  t2t\^en,  249 

Rice,  of,  475 

Rivers,  eaftern,  423 

S 
Secretary  of  ftate,     ,  396 

Seltlemenls,  new,  how  formed,  465 

children  rcliding  in  the,  apt 
to  be  loll  in  the  woods,  466 
Settlers,  frontier,  ^il ways  hoftile  to  the 

Indians,  483 

Sheep,  nature  of,  468 

Ship-building,  of,  450 

Shakers,  of  the,  480 

Skirmijhes,  different,  between  the  Bri- 

tifh  and  Americans,  359 

Snakes,  American,  437 

the  joint,  438 

rattle,  439 

Springs,  fait,  in  Kentucky,  413 

names  of  the,  432 

mineral,  433 
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Slacks  of  grain  not  made  nfe  of  In  A- 

merica,  N°  464 

Stariii'ix,  fort,  befieged,  275 

Stolen  IJland  attacked  by  the  provin- 
cials _  334 
provincials  make  a  preci- 
pitate retreat  from,        J3  ^ 
Stature,  no  proof  of  a  different  fpecies,  88 
Sugar-maple,  449 
Sulphur  and  nitre  found  in  the  weflern 

territory,  430 

Swine,  nature  of  the,  469 

T 
Tarlelou,  Lieutenant-colonel,  aflivity 

of.  343 

defeat  of,  355 

operations  in  confequence  of 

the  defeat  of,  356 

Tax,  plan  of,  by  Mr  Townfhend,         132 

plan    raifes  greater    indignation 

than  even  the  ftamp  aft,  1 33 

tea,  violently  oppofed,  147 

Taxes,  heavy,  impofed,  and  other  ob- 
noxious afts  framed,.  124 
exafperate  the  Americans,           I  25 
all  removed  except  on  tea,          146 
Tea    refufed    admittance    in    feveral 

places,  152 

Thomfon,  General,  defeated  and  taken 

by  General  Frafer,  222 

Ticonderago  befieged  and  taken,  270 

Titles  propofed,  405 

Tobacco,  of,  474 

Trade,  American,  454 

foreign,  455 

Treafury,  of  the,  397 

Tuniers,  of  the,  48 1 

U 
Union,  articles  of,   betwixt  the  colo- 
nies, 1 84 
United  States,  conflitution  of,                391 
conftilution    of,     addi- 
tions to  the,                 392 
conflitution   of  the  op- 

pofition  againft  the,     393 
army  of  the,  399 

law  ofHces  of  the,  400 

the  mint  of  the,  40 1 

defcription  of  the  bound- 
aries of,  418 
errors  in  the  defcription 
of  the  boundaries  of,    419 
V 
Vegetables,  of,                                          434 
Vegetation,  luxuriant,  6 
Virginia,  province    of,  difputes  with 

their  governor,  200 


on 

to 
by 


finally 


203 

203 
204 

205 

206 

207 

227 
427 


Virginia,  Dunmore,  governor  of,  fends' 
his  family  on  board  a  man 
of  war,  N°20I 

governor  of,  fortifies  his  pa- 
lace, 
governor  of,  argues   in    fa- 
vour   of    Lord    North's 
conciliatory  plan, 
governor     of,      retires 
board  a  man  of  war, 
governor    of,    attempts 
reduce    the    province 
force, 
governor    of,    entirely    de- 
feated, 
plan    of    reducing,   by    Mr 

Conolly, 
Lord      Dunmore 

driren  out  of, 
caverns  in, 

W 

Warriors,  drefs  of,  23 

Wars,  of,  20 

ceremonies  before,  21 

enfigns  of,  22 

M^ar,  preparations  for,  174 

lofs  of  men  and  tieafure  by  the,  382 

confequences  of  the,  383 

Weljl),  pretenfions  of  the,  to  the  dif- 

covery  of  America   in  the 

1 2th  century, 

Wejlern  waters. 

Women,  condition  of  the, 

Wha!e-Jijl:ery, 

Wheat  regarded  in   America   as  the 

moft  valuable  kind  of  grain,  472 
WJ}ites,Qi\\\e,  489 

Wajhington,  George,  appointed  com- 
mander in  chief, 
refufes  a  letter  from  Lord 

Howe, 
is  defeated  at  the  White 

Plains, 
prefident, 

name  of,  given  to  the  fe- 
deral city, 

y 

Tork,  New,  armament  fent  againfl, 

abandoned  by  the  provincials,     243 
fet  on  fire,  245 

General    Wafliington  removes 

farther  from, 
Britifti  excuifions  from, 
apprehenfions  at, 
forwarihicls  of  tlie  inhabitants 
of,  to  be  enrolled  for  its  de- 
fence, 333 


107 

424 

33 
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American       AMERICAN  nicht-sm ADE.     Kirc  Pmvtolacca, 

I'    .   Botany  Index. 
.      "^  ',       American   Ground-nut.       See  ARACiria,   Botanv 
Index. 

AMERICUS  Vespucius.     Sec  Vf.spucci. 

AMKKStXJK'I',  a  city  in  the  Netherlands,  in  the 
province  of  Utrecht,  leated  on  the  river  Kms.  E.  Lon^. 
c.  20.  N.  Lat.  52.  14.  The  rao(J  remarkiil)le  objects 
are,  the  townhoiile  ;  the  grand  palace,  which  is  irian- 
guhr  ;  the  public  walk,  planted  with  trees  ;  and  the 
great  cliurch,  dedicated  to  St  George.  The  land  to 
the  eall  and  fouth  of  this  city  is  very  fruitful  ;  on  the 
north  there  is  nothing  but  pal\ure  ground,  and  on  the 
well  it  is  woody.  Not  Far  from  hence  is  a  mountain 
called  ylmersfort  berg,  on  which  is  planted  a  vifta  of 
trees,  which  reaches  to  Utrecht. 

AMERSHAM,  or  Agmondesham, a  market  town 
in  jiuckiiighamfliire,  confillnig  uf  aoout  200  houfes, 
with  a  frce-lchool,  and  four  alms-houfes.  It  fends  two 
members  to  jiarliament,  and  has  a  market  on  Tuefday. 
It  is  a  reftory  rated  at  48  1.  ifis.  8J.  in  the  king's  books. 
The  market-houfe  is  a  very  handlome  Itrufture.  W. 
Long.  o.  35.  N.  Lat.  51.  47. 

AMES,  William,  D.  D.  a  learned  independent 
divine,  celebrated  for  his  controverfial  writings,  was 
born  in  1576,  and  educated  at  Chrill's  college,  in 
Cambridge.  In  the  reign  of  King  James  I.  he  left  the 
univerfity,  and  foon  after  the  kingdom,  on  account  of 
liis  being  unwilling  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  the 
church  ;  and  retired  to  the  Hague,  where  he  had  not 
been  long  before  he  was  invited  to  accept  of  the  divi- 
nity chair  in  the  univerfity  ot  Francker,  in  I'riefland, 
which  he  filled  with  admirable  nbilities  for  above 
twelve  years  •,  during  which  his  fame  was  fo  great, 
that  many  came  from  remote  nations  to  l)e  educated 
under  him.  He  from  thence  removed  to  Rotterdam 
for  a  change  of  air,  which  his  health  recjuired  ;  and 
here  he  continued  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His 
controverfial  writings,  which  compofe  the  greatell  part 
of  his  works,  are  chiefly  agiiiiiit  Bellarmine  and  the 
Arminians.  He  alfo  wrote,  I.  A  frefli  Suit  againll  the 
Ceremonies.  2.  LeBiones  in  Pfalmos  Davidu.  3.  Me- 
dulla Iheolngiie  ;  and  leveral  pieces  relative  to  the  fci- 
ences.  He  died  of  an  afthma  at  Rotterdam,  in  Novem- 
ber 1633. 

AMESTRATUS.  a  town  of  Sicily  (Cicero);  A- 
me/tralot  ("Stephanus)  ;  Amajlra  (Silius  Italicus)  ; 
MuliiJIratos  (Pohbius)  :  No.v  Mijlrctta,  in  the  Vai 
di  Demona,  on  the  river  Haltlus.  It  was  a  very 
flrong  fort  of  the  Carthnginians,  befieged  in  vain  by 
the  Romans  for  feven  months  with  confiderable  lots ; 
at  length,  after  another  fiege,  taken  and  razed  (Dio- 
dorus  Siculus.) 

AMETHYST,  a  tranfparent  gem  of  a  purple  co- 
lour, which  feenis  compoied  of  a  llrong  blue  and  a 
deep  red  ;  and,  according  as  either  of  thcfe  prevails, 
affording  diflerent  tinges  of  purple,  fomctimes  ap- 
proaching to  violet,  and  fomelimcs  even  fading  to  a 
pale  role  colour.  Though  the  amelhylt  is  generally 
of  a  purple  colour,  it  is  nevcrthelels  fometimes  found 
naturally  colourlefs,  and  may  at  any  time  be  calily 
made  fo  by  pulling  it  into  the  lire  ;  in  which  pellucid 
or  colourlefs  (late,  it  fo  refembles  the  diamond,  that 
its  want  of  hardnels  feems  the  only  way  of  dillinguiili- 
ing  it.     Some  derive  the  name  amethyjl  from  its  co- 


lour, which  refembles  wine  mixed  with   water  ;   whilft  Amtiliyll 
others,  with  more   probability,  think  it  got  its   name         ", 
from  its  fuppofed  virtue  of  preventing  drunkenncfi ;  an  ■  '  '  ■ 

opinion  which,  however  imaginary,  prevailed  to  that 
degree  among  the  ancicntn,  tliat  it  was  ulual  for  great 
drinkers  to  wear  it  about  their  necks,  lie  this  as  it 
will,  the  amethyft  is  Icarcely  inferior  to  any  of  the 
gems  in  the  beauty  of  its  colour,  and  in  its  purelt 
ilate  is  of  the  lame  hardnefs,  and  at  Icafl  of  equal  va- 
lue, with  the  ruby  and  lapphirc.  It  is  found  of  vari- 
ous fizes,  from  the  bignels  of  a  Imall  vetch  to  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  often  to  much  more  than 
that  in  length.  Its  fliape  is  extremely  various,  fome- 
times roundidi,  fomctimes  oblong,  and  at  others  flat- 
ted, at  lead  on  one  fide  ;  but  its  mofl  comm.jn  appear- 
ance is  in  a  cryllalliform  figure,  confiding  of  a  thick 
column,  compofed  of  four  planes,  and  terminated  by  a 
flat  and  fliort  pyramid  of  tlic  lame  number  ot  fides  ; 
or  elle,  of  a  thinner  and  longer  hexangular  column*, 
and  fometimes  of  a  long  pyramid,  without  any  column. 
It  makes  the  gayefl  figure  in  the  lall  of  theie  dates, 
but  is  harded  and  moll  valuable  in  the  roundilh  and 
pebble-like  form.  The  amethyft  is  found  in  the  Eaft 
and  Weft  Indies,  and  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe  ;  the 
oriental  ones,  at  lead  fome  of  the  finer  fpecimens,  be- 
ing fo  hard  and  bright  as  to  equal  any  of  the  coloured 
gems  in  value.  However,  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  araethyfts  fall  infinitely  Ihort  of  thefe  ;  as  all  the 
European  ones,  and  not  a  few  of  thofe  brought  from 
the  Eaft  and  Wed  Indies,  are  very  little  haider  than 
common  cryftal. 

Counterfeit  or  FaElit'wus  Ambthtst.  Spars  and  cry- 
ftals  tinged  red  and  yellow.  Sec.  are  fold  for  amethyfts. 
The  falfe  ones  come  from  Germany,  are  tinged  by  va- 
pours in  the  mines,  and  contain  lead. 

Amethyfts  may  be  counterfeited  by  glafs,  to  which 
the  proper  colour  or  dain  is  given.  There  were  fine 
ones  made  in  France  about  the  year  1690,  which  may 
even  impofe  on  connoifTeurs,  unlets  the  Hone  be  taken 
out  of  the  collet. — The  method  of  giving  this  colour 
to  glafs  is  direfted  as  follows  :  Take  cryftal  frit,  made 
with  the  mod  perfefl  and  fine  tarfo  :  Then  prepare  a 
mixture  of  manganefe  in  powder,  one  pound  ;  and  zaf- 
fre  prepared,  one  ounce  and  a  half:  Alix  thcfe  powders 
well  together  •,  and  add  to  every  pound  of  the  frit  an 
ounce  of  this  powder.  Let  it  be  put  into  the  pots 
with  the  frit,  not  into  the  prepared  metal.  When  the 
whole  has  dood  long  enough  in  fuiion  to  be  perfeftly 
pure,  work  it  into  vefTcls,  and  they  will  rel-.mble  the 
colour  of  the  amethyft. 

Amethyst,  in  Heraldry,  a  term  for  the  purple  co- 
lour in  the  coat  of  a  nobleman,  in  ufe  with  t'nofe  who 
blazon  with  precious  ftones,  indead  of  metals  and  co- 
lours. This,  in  a  gentleman's  efcutcheon,  is  called  P//r- 
pure;  and  in  thofe  of  lovereiyn  princes.  Mercury. 

AM  ETHYSTK  A.  AMETHYST.  SeeBoTASY /;7^f.V. 

AMETHYSTINE  is  applied,  in  antiquity,  ;o  a 
kind  of  purple  garment  dyed  of  the  hue  of  am- thyft. 
In  this  fenfe  miethyftine  did"-,  red  from  Tyrian  as  well 
as  from  hyarinthine  purple,  being  a  kind  of  medium 
between. 

AMHAR,    or  AMHARA,  a  province  of  Abyflinia, 

faid  to  extend  40  Icigues  from  eaft  to  weft.      It  is 

confidered  as  the  moft  noble  in  the  whole  empire,  both 

on  account  of  its  being  the  ufual  refidence  of  the  A- 
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Amhurfl    byflinian  mon.irchs,  and  having  a  particular  dialeft  dif-      out  by  F.  Schooten,  fefl.  9.  of  his  Exerckationes  Ma-   Amicable 


fcrent  from  all  the  reft,  which,  by  reafon  of  the  empe- 
Amicabie.^  ^^^.^  being  brought  up  in  the  province,  is  become  the 
language  of  the  court  and  of  the  politer  people.  Here 
is  the  famed  rock  Amba-gelhen,  where  the  young  mo- 
narchs  were  formerly  confined.  See  AMBAand  Abys- 
sinia. 

AMHURST,  Nicholas,  an  Englifh  poet  and 
political  wiiter  of  the  i8th  century,  was  born  at  Mar- 
den  in  Kent,  and  entered  of  St  John's  college,  Oxford  ; 
from  whence  he  was  expelled  for  irregularity  of  con- 
duft  and  libertine  principles.  Retaining  gieat  refent- 
ment  againft  the  univerlity  on  this  account,  he  abufed 
its  learning  and  dlfciplin?,  and  feme  of  the  moft  re- 
fpeiSable  charafters  in  it,  in  a  poem  publifhed  in  1724 
called  Ociilus  Bntann'ice,  and  in  a  book  entitled  Terra 
Ft/ius.  He  publiihed,  A  Mifcellany  of  Poems,  facred 
and  profane  ;  and,  The  Convocation,  a  poem  in  five 
cantos,  which  was  a  fatire  on  the  Bifhop  of  Bangor's 
antagonifts.  But  he  is  belt  known  for  the  lliare  he 
had  in  the  political  paper  called  The  Craftsman  : 
though,  after  having  been  the  drudge  of  his  party 
for  near  2  0  years,  he  was  fo  much  forgotten  in  the 
famous  compromife  of  1742  as  if  he  had  never  been 
born  ;  and,  when  he  died  in  thit  year  of  a  broken 
heart,  was  indebted  to  the  charity  of  his  bookfellers 
for  a  grave. 

AMIANTHUS,  or  Earth-flax,  in  Mineralogy, 
a  fibrous,  flexile,  elaftic,  mineral  fubftance,  confilling 
of  ftiort,  abrupt,  and  Interwoven  filaments.  It  is 
found  in  Germany,  in  the  flrata  of  iron  ore,  fometimes 
forming  veins  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Its  fibres  are  fo 
flexible  that  cloth  has  been  made  of  them,  and  the 
fliorter  filaments  that  feparate  in  the  walliing  of  the 
flone  may  be  made  into  paper  in  the  common  manner. 
For  the  method  of  its  preparation  for  manufafture  into 
cloth,  fee  Asbestos. 

Amianthus  is  clafled  by  Mr  Kirwan  in  the  muriatic 
genus  of  earths,  becaufe  it  contains  about  a  fifth  part 
of  magnefia.  Its  other  conftituents  are,  flint,  mild 
calcareous  earth,  barytes,  clay,  and  a  very  fmall  pro- 
portion of  iron.  It  is  fufible^fry^  in  a  ftrong  heat, 
and  alfo  with  the  common  duxes.  See  Mineralogy 
Index. 

AMICABLE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  anything 
done  in  a  friendly  manner,  or  to  promote  peace. 

wImicable  BiHchcs,  in  Roman  antiquity,  were,  ac- 
cording to  Pitifcus,  lower  and  lefs  honourable  feats  al- 
lotted for  the  jtidwes  pedanei,  or  inferior  judges,  who, 
upon  being  admitted  of  the  emperor's  council,  were 
dignified  by  him  with  the  title  amici. 

AmtCABLi  Numbers,  denote  pairs  of  numbers,  of 
tvhich  each  of  them  is  mutually  equal  to  the  fum 
of  all  the  aliquot  parts  of  the  other.  So  the  firft  or 
Icaft  pair  of  amicable  numbers  are  220  and  284  ;  all 
the  aliquot  parts  of  which,  with  their  fums,  are  as  fol- 
lows, viz. 
of  220,  they  are  i,  2,  4,  5,  lo,  11,  20,  22,  44,  SS^^ 

I  10,  their  (um  -  -  284 ; 

of  284,  they  are  I,  2,  4,  71,  142,  and  their  fum  is  220. 

The  2d  pair  of  amicable  numbers  are  17296  and 
18416.  which  have  alfo  the  fame  property  as  abov^. 

And  the  third  pair  of  amicable  numbers  are  9363584 
and  9437056. 

Thefe  three  pairs  of  amicable  numbers  were  found 


thematic  r,  who,  it  is  faid,  firft  gave  the  name  o{  arnica- 
hie  to  fuch  numbers,  though  futh  properties  of  num- 
bers, it  feems,  had  before  been  treated  of  by  Rudol- 
phus,  Defcartes,  and  others. 

To  find  the  firft  pair,  Schooten  puts  4J?  and  4^2,  or 
d^x  and  d^yz,  for  the  two  numbers  where  o:=;2  ;  then 
making  each  of  thefe  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  aliquot 
parts  of  the  other,  gives  two  equations,  from  which  are 
found  the  values  ot  x  and  55,  and  confequently  aiTuming 
a  proper  value  for  y,  the  two  amicable  numbers  them- 
felves  4x  and  ^y%. 

In  like  manner  for  the  other  pairs  of  fuch  numbers  ; 
in  which  he  finds  it  neccffary  to  affume  l6.v  and  l6y2i 
or  a'^x  and  o*yz  for  the  2d  pair,  and  J28.V  and  I28j'a 
or  <?'.v  and  d'yz.  for  the  3d  pair. 

Schooten  then  gives  this  practical  rule,  from  Def- 
cartes, for  finding  amicable  numbers,  viz.  affume  the 
number  2,  or  fome  power  of  the  number  2,  fuch  that 
if  unity  or  I  be  fubtrafled  from  each  of  thefe  three  fol- 
lowing quantities,  viz. 

from  three  times  the  affumed  number, 

alfo  from  6  times  the  aiTumed  number, 

and  from  18  times  the  fquare  of  the  affumed  number, 
the  three  remainders  may  be  all  prime  numbeis  ;  then 
the  laft  prime  nuniber  being  multiplied  by  double  the 
affumed  number,  the  produift  will  be  one  of  the  ami- 
cable numbers  fought,  and  the  fum  of  its  aliquot  parts 
will  be  the  other. 

That  is,  if  a  be  put  zr  the  number  2,  and  n  fome 
integer  number,  fuch  that  3/3" — 1,  and  da" — l,  and 
l8fl"' — I,  be  all  three  prime  numbers;  then  is  i  8a'" — i 
X  T-tt"  one  of  the  amicable  numbers  ;  and  the  fum  of 
its  aliquot  parts  is  the  other. 

AMICTUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  any  upper 
garment  worn  over  the  tunica. 

Amictus,  among  ecclefialtical  writers,  the  upper- 
moft  garment  anciently  worn  by  the  clergy  ;  the  other 
five  being  the  alba,  fingulum,  ftola,  manipulus,  and  pla- 
neta.  The  amidlus  was  a  Imcn  garment,  of  a  fquare 
figure,  covering  the  head,  neck,  and  fliouiders,  and 
buckled  or  clafped  before  the  breafl.  It  is  Hill  worn 
by  the  religious  abroad. 

AMICULUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  woman's 
upper  garment,  which  differed  from  the  pala.  It  was 
worn  both  by  matrons  and  courtezans. 

AMICUS  CURI/E,  a  law  term,  to  denote  a  by-ftander 
who  informs  the  court  of  a  matter  in  law  that  is  doubt- 
ful or  miftaken. 

AMID-AMID,  in  GeDgraphy,  a  lofty  ridge  of 
mountains  in  Abyfiinia.     See  Abyssinia. 

AMIDA,  a  god  worftiipped  by  the  Japanefe,  who 
has  many  temples  erefled  to  him  in  the  ill^nd  of  Japan, 
of  which  the  principal  is  at  Jeddo.  The  Japanefe 
have  fuch  a  confidence  in  their  idol  Amida,  that  they 
hope  to  attain  eternal  felicity  by  the  frequent  invoca- 
tion of  his  name.  One  of  the  figures  of  this  idol  is 
reprefented  at  Rome. 

Amida,  \n  Ancient  Geografihy,  a  princip;il  city  of 
Mefupotamia,  otherwife  called  Ammea ;  fituated  on 
a  high  mountain,  on  the  borders  of  Affyria,  on  the 
Tigris,  where  it  receives  the  Nymphius.  It  was  ta- 
ken from  the  Romans,  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Conftans,  by  Sapores  king  of  Perfia.  The  fiege  is 
faid  to  have  coft  him  30,000  men  ;  however,  he  redu- 
ced 
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Amicr!.  ced  It  to  fuch  ruin,  that  the  emperor  aftervv.uds  wept 
'~~v~~'  over  it.  According  to  Ammi;unis  Marcellinui,  the  city 
was  razed  ;  the  chief  ofiictis  were  crucified  ;  and  the 
reft,  with  the  foldicrs  and  inhabitants,  either  put  to  the 
fivord  or  carried  into  captivity,  except  our  hirtorian 
liimfelf,  and  two  or  three  more,  who,  in  the  dead  01 
the  night,  efcsped  throiiijh  a  portern  unpeictived  by 
the  enemy.  The  inb.ibitants  of  Nifibis,  however, 
being  oblij^ed  to  leave  their  own  city  by  Jovian's  trea- 
ty with  tlie  Pcrfians,  foon  reflorcd  Amida  to  its  for- 
mer ftrength  ;  but  it  was  again  taicen  by  Cavades  in 
?oi,  but  was  rcrtorcd  to  tlie  Romans  in  503.  On  the 
declenfion  of  the  Roman  power,  it  fell  again  into  the 
hands  of  the  Perfians  ;  but  was  taken  from  them  by 
the  Saracens  in  899.  It  is  now  in  the  pnflclTjon  of  the 
Turks.  Here  are  above  20.000  Chriflians,  who  are 
better  treated  by  the  Turks  than  in  other  places.  A 
great  trade  is  carried  on  in  this  city  of  red  Turkey  lea- 
ther, and  cotton  cloth  of  the  fame  colour.  The  Ara- 
bian name  of  Amida  is  Diarbckir,  and  the  Tuikini  one 
Kara-Amed.      E.  Long.  39.  o.   N.  Lat.  36.  58. 

AMIENS,  a  large  handlome  city  of  France,  the 
capital  of  Picardy.  It  is  agreeably  fit'uated  on  the  ri- 
ver Somme,  and  faid  to  have  received  its  Latin  name 
^mhianum  from  being  everywhere  encompafled  with 
water.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity  ;  being  men- 
tioned by  Ca;far  as  a  town  that  had  made  a  vigorous 
refinance  agiiiifl  the  Romans,  and  where  he  convened 
a  general  affembly  of  the  Gauls  after  having  made  him- 
felt  mafler  of  it.  The  emperors  Antoninus  and  Mar- 
cus Aurclius  enlarged  it  ;  and  Conflantine,  Conilans, 
Julian,  and  feveral  others,  refided  here  a  confiderable 
time.  The  town  is  encompafled  with  a  wall  and  other 
fortifications;  and  the  ramparts  are  planted  with  trees, 
which  form  a  delightful  w;ilk.  The  river  Somme  en- 
ters Amiens  by  three  diiferent  channels,  under  as  many 
bridges  ;  and  thefe  channels,  after  walliing  the  town  in 
feveral  places,  where  they  are  of  ufe  in  its  different 
mamifaclures,  unite  at  the  other  end  by  the  bridge  of 
St  Michael.  Here  is  a  quay  for  the  boats  that  come 
from  Abbeville  with  goods  brought  by  fea.  At  the 
gate  of  Noyon  there  is  a  fuburb  remarkable  for  the 
abbey  of  St  Achen.  Next  to  this  gate  you  come  to 
that  of  Paris,  where  they  have  a  long  mall  between 
two  rows  of  trees.  The  houfes  are  well  built  ;  the 
ftreets  fpacious,  embellilhed  with  handfome  fquares 
and  good  buildings  ;  and  the  niimbtr  of  inhabitants 
is  between  40.000  and  50,000.  The  cathedral,  dedi- 
cated to  our  Ladv,  is  one  of  the  largefi  and  mofi  mag- 
nifi^cent  churches  in  France  ;  adorned  with  handfome 
paintings,  fine  pillars,  chapels,  and  tombs  ;  particu- 
larly tlie  nave  is  greatly  admired.  The  other  places 
worth  feeing  are  the  palace  of  the  bailiwick,  the  town- 
houfe,  the  fquare  des  Fleurs,  and  the  great  market  place. 

Amiens  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  in  i  ^97,  by 
the  following  ftratagem  :  Soldiers,  difguifed  like  pea- 
fants,  condufled  a  cart  laden  with  nuts,  and  let  a  bag 
of  them  fall  jufl  as  the  gate  was  opened.  While  the 
guard  WIS  bufy  in  gathering  up  the  nuts,  the  Spaniards 
entered  and  became  mafiers  of  the  town.  It  was  re- 
taken by  Henry  IV.  who  built  a  citadel  here.  The 
definitive  treaty  of  peace,  entered  into  by  the  dilTerent 
European  powers  in  1802,  was  negotiated  here. 

This  town  is  the  feat.jaf  a  bilhop,  fuffragan  of  Rheims, 
35  alfp  of  a  prefidial,  bailiwick,  vidam,  a  chamber  of 


account?,  and  a  generality.  The  bifhop's  revenu*  ii 
30,000  livrcSf  'I'ficy  have  fomc  linen  and  woollen  raa- 
nufaflures,  and  they  alfo  make  a  great  quantity  of 
black  an'd  green  loap.  It  lies  in  E.  Long.  2.  18. 
N.  Lat.  49.  53. 

AMILC  AK,  the  name  of  feveral  Carthaginian  cap- 
tains.  T  he  moll  celebrated  of  them  is  Amilcar  Uarcas, 
the  father  of  H.inidbal,  who,  during  five  years,  in- 
fedtd  the  coaft  of  Italy  ;  when  the  Romans  fending 
out  their  whole  naval  ftrcngth,  deftated  liirn  near  Tra- 
pani,  242  years  befoie  Chrill  •,  and  this  put  an  end  to 
the  firit  Pur\ic  war.  Amilcar  began  the  fccond,  and 
landed  in  Spain,  where  he  fubdued  the  moft  warlike 
nations  ;  but  as  he  was  preparing  for  an  expedition 
againd  Italy,  he  was  killed  in  battle,  2t8  years  before 
the  Chriftian  era.  He  left  three  fons,  whom  be  had 
educated,  as  he  fald,  like  three  lions,  to  tear  Rome  in 
pieces  ;  and  made  Hannibal,  his  eldell  Ion,  (wear  an 
eternal  enmity  againft  the  Romans. 

AlVIILICri,  in  the  Chaldaic  theology,  denote  a 
kind  of  intellecfual  poweis,  or  perfons  in  the  divine 
hierarchy.  I  he  amilicli  are  reprclcnted  as  threj  in 
number  ;  and  conllitute  one  uf  the  triads,  in  the  third 
order  of  the  hierarchy. 

A.MIR  ANTE,  in  the  Spanifli  .r.lity,  a  great  offi- 
cer of  Ifate,  anfwering  to  our  lord  liigh  admiral. 

AMISUS,  in  Ancient  Geogrjfihy,  the  chief  city  of 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Pontus.  It  was  built  by  the 
Milefians,  and  peopled  partly  by  them  and  partly  by 
a  colony  from  Athens.  It  was  at  firft  a  free  city,  like 
the  other  Greek  cities  in  Afia  ;  but  afterwards  fub- 
dued by  Pharnaces  king  of  Pontus,  who  made  it  his 
metropolis.  It  was  taken  by  Lucullus  in  the  Mithri- 
datic  war,  who  reftored  it  to  its  ancient  liberty.  Clofe 
by  Amifus  flood  another  city  called  Eupaloria,  from 
Mithridates  Eupator  its  founder.  This  city  was  like- 
wife  taken  by  Lucullus,  who  levelled  it  with  the 
ground  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Pompey, 
who  united  it  with  Amifus,  giving  them  the  name 
of  Pomfieiofiolis,  It  was  taken  during  the  war  be- 
tween Ciefar  and  Pompey,  by  Pharnacts  king  of  Pon- 
tus, who  put  ii;oft  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  fword  ; 
but  Csefar,  having  conquered  Pharnaces,  made  it  again 
a  free  citv. 

AMITERNUM,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  in  Italy, 
(Livy,  Pliny)  ;  now  extncl.  The  ruins  arc  to  be  feen 
on  the  level  ifdge  of  n  mountain,  near  St  Vittorino, 
and  the  fprings  of  the  Atcrnus  ;  not  far  from  Aquila, 
which  rofe  out  of  the  ruins  of  Amiternum. 

AMITTERE  lf.glm  terr;e,  among  lawyers,  a 
phrale  importing  the  lols  ot  liberty  of  fwearing  in  any 
court  :  The  punifliment  of  a  champion  overcome  or 
yielding  in  battle,  of  jurors  found  guilty  in  a  writ  of 
attaint,  and.ijif  a  perfon  outlawed. 

AM-KAS,  in  Hijlory,  a  name  given  to  a  fpacious  fa- 
loon  in  the  palace  of  the  Great  .Mogul,  where  he  gives 
audience  to  his  fubjecls,  and  where  he  appears  on  fo- 
lemn  fcftivals  with  extraordinary  magnificence.  His 
throne  is  fupported  by  fi\  large  fteps  of  mafTy  gold,  fet 
with  rubies,  emeralds,  and  diamonds,  ellimated  at 
6o,ooo,oqq1. 

AMMA,  among  ecclefiaftical  writers,  a  term  ufed 
to  denote  an  abbefs  or  fpiritual  mother. 

AMMAN,  or  Amm.\nt,  in  the  German  and  Belgic 
polity,  a  judge  who  has  the  cognizance  of  civil  caufes. 
a  —It. 
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Animania  — It  is  alfo  ufed  among  the  French  for  a  public  notary, 
Amnuanus.  ^j.  officer,  who  draws  up  i'lftiuments  and  deeds. 
'^~^      AMMANIA.     See  Botany  Index. 

AMMI,   bishop's  weed.     See  Botany  Index. 

AMMIANUS  Marclulinus,  a  Roman  hiftorian 
of  the  fourth  centuiy,  was  a  native  of  Greece,  born  in 
the  city  of  Antioch.  Having  ferved  feveral  years  in  the 
enrly  part  of  his  life  in  the  array,  he  was  afterwards 
promoted  to  the  honourable  flaiion  o^ proteflor  domejli- 
cus.  In  the  year  350  he  entered  the  fervice  of  Con- 
llantius,  the  emperor  of  the  eaft,  and,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Urficinus,  a  general  of  the  horfe,  he  ferved 
during  feveral  expeditions.  According  to  his  own  mo- 
deft  relation,  it  appears  that  he  acquired  confiderable 
military  fame,  and  that  he  deferved  well  of  his.  fove- 
reign.  He  attended  the  emperor  Julian  in  his  expedi- 
tion into  Perfia,  but  hiftory  is  filent  whether  or  not  he 
rofe  to  any  higher  military  rank  than  that  which  has 
already  been  mentioned.  He  was  either  in  the  city  or 
the  vicinity  of  Antioch  when  the  confpiracy  of  Theo- 
dorus  was  dlfcovered,  under  the  reign  of  Valens,  and 
was  an  eye  witnefs  of  the  fevere  torments  to  which  ma- 
jiy  perfons  were  expofed  by  the  emperor  on  that  account. 

But  his  lafting  reputation  was  not  to  be  acquired 
from  military  exertions.  He  left  the  army,  and  reti- 
red to  Rome,  where  he  employed  his  time  and  talents 
in  writing  the  hiflory  of  that  empire  during  the  period 
of  three  centuries.  Though  a  native  of  Greece,  he 
wrote  in  the  Latin  language;  but,  according  to  the  re- 
mark of  VofTius,  his  Latin  fliows  that  he  was  a  Greek, 
and  alfo  a  foldier.  His  hiltory  begins  with  the  reign 
of  Nerva,  and  continues  to  the  death  of  Valens  ;  and 
the  work  was  originally  divided  into  31  books.  Of 
thefe  the  firft  13  have  perilhed,  and  the  18  which  re- 
main commence  with  the  17th  year  of  the  reign  of 
Conftantius,  and  terminate  at  the  year  375.  But  there 
are  feveral  fafls  mentioned  in  the  hiftory  which  prove 
that  the  author  was  alive  in  the  year  590.  Of  this 
number  are  the  acceflion  of  Theodofius  to  the  eaftern 
empire,  the  charafter  of  Gratian,  and  the  confulate  of 
Neothorius,  Similar  to  the  manner  in  which  Herodo- 
tus, the  father  of  Grecian  hiftory,  rSad  his  hiftory, 
M.ircellinus  read  his  books  in  public  with  general  ap- 
probation. Some  have  reckoned  the  ftyle  harfti  and 
redundant,  but  this  may  eafily  be  excufed,  from  his 
education  and  military  life  ;  ar>d  the  valuable  informa- 
tion communicated  abundantly  compenfatts  for  that  de- 
fect. Candour  and  impartiality  are  leading  features 
in  his  hiftory.  The  charafler  given  him  by  Mr  Gib- 
bon  appears  to  be  accurate,  when  he  fays  that  he  is 
"  an  accurate  and  faithful  guide,  who  compofed  the 
hiftory  of  his  own  times  without  indulging  the  preju- 
dices and  paffions  which  ufually  affed  the  mind  of  a 
contemporary."  t' 

A  difference  of  opinion  has  obta,ined,  whether  or 
not  our  hiftorian  was  a  Chriftian  or  a  Pagan.  But  the 
rcfpeftful  manner  in  which  he  ff -jaks  of  Pagan  deities, 
and  of  the  advantage  of  heathen  auguries  to  foretel  fu- 
ture events,  render  it  abundantly  evident  that  he  was 
a  heathen.  The  favourable  account  which  he  gives  of 
the  religion,  manners,  and  fortitude  of  Chiiftians,  are 
the  refult  of  his  candour  and  impartiality  as  an  hifto- 
rian.  The  work  of  Marcellinus  has  paffed  thronch 
feveral  editions  j  but  that  printed  at  Leyden  in  1693, 


with   explanatory  notes,  is  efteemed  the  beft,     (Gen,  Ammirat* 
Biog.)  II 

AMMIRATO,  Scipio,  an  eminent  Italian  hifto. ,  *'"""'|'-  ^ 
rian,  born  at  Lecca  in  Naples  in  1531.  After  travel- 
ling over  great  part  of  Italy,  without  fettling  to  his 
iatisfa<^fio!i,  he  was  engaged  by  the  srreat  duke  of 
Tufcany  to  write  The  llijlory  of  Florence  ;  for  which, 
he  was  prefented  to  a  canunry  in  the  cathedral  there. 
He  wrote  other  works  while  in  this  ftation  j  and  died 
in  l6co. 

AMRIOCHRYSOS,  from  «,«f5.c  fanil,  and  y^^vrot 
gold,  a  name  given  by  authors  to  a  ftone  very  common 
in  Germany,  and  feeming  to  be  compofed  of  a  golden 
fand.  It  is  of  a  yellow  gold-like  colour,  and  its  par- 
ticles are  very  gloffy,  being  all  fragments  of  a  coloured 
talc.  It  is  uiually  lo  foft  as  to  be  ealily  rubbed  to  a 
powder  in  the  hand  ;  fometimes  it  requires  grinding  to 
powder  in  a  mortal,  or  otherwife.  It  is  ufcd  onlv  as 
fand  to  ftrew  over  writing.  The  Germans  call  it  kal- 
zenguld.  There  is  another  kind  of  it  lefs  common,  but 
much  more  beautiful,  confifting  of  the  fame  fort  of 
gloiTy  fpangles ;  not  however  of  a  gold  colour,  but  of 
a  bright  red  like  vermilion. 

AMMODYTES,  or  sand-eel.  See  Ichthyo- 
LOGY  Index. 

AMMON,  anciently  a  city  of  Marmarica  (Ptole- 
my). Arian  calls  it  a  place,  not  a  city,  in  which 
ftood  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  round  «hich  there 
was  nothing  but  fandy  waftes.  Pliny  fays,  that  the 
oracle  of  Ammon  was  I2  days  journey  from  Memphis, 
and  among  the  Numi  oi  Egypt  he  reckons  the  i^omot 
/tmmonlacus :  Diodorus  Siculus,  That  the  diftricl  where 
the  temple  ftood,  though  iurrounded  with  deferts,  was 
watered  by  dews  which  fell  nowhere  elfe  in  all  that 
country.  It  was  agreeably  adorned  with  fruitful  trees 
and  I'prings,  and  full  of  villages.  In  the  middle  ftood 
the  Acropolis  or  citadel,  encompaffed  with  a  triple 
wall  ;  the  firft  and  inmoft  of  which  contained  the  pa- 
lace ;  the  others  the  apartments  of  the  vvomen,  the  re- 
lations and  children,  as  alfo  the  temple  of  the  god,  and 
the  facrcd  fountains  for  luftrations.  Without  the  Acro- 
polis ftood,  at  no  great  diftance,  another  temple  of 
Ammon,  ftiaded  by  a  number  of  tall  trees :  near  which 
there  was  a  fountain,  called  that  of  the  fun,  or  Solis 
Fans,  bccaufe  (ubjeft  to  extraordinary  changes  accor- 
ding to  the  time  of  the  day  ;  morning  and  evening 
warm,  at  noon  cold,  at  midnight  extremely  hot.  A 
kind  of  folTil  fait  was  faid  to  be  naturally  produced 
here.  It  was  dug  out  of  the  earth  in  large  oblong 
pieces,  tranfparent  as  cryflal.  It  was  thought  to  be  a 
prefent  worthy  of  kings,  and  ufcd  by  the  Egyptians 
in  their  facrihces. — From  this  our  fal  ammoniac  has 
taken  its  name.     See  Siwah. 

Ammon,  or  Hammon,  in  heathen  mythology,  the 
name  of  the  Egyptian  Jupiter,  worftiipped  under  the 
figure  of  a  ram. 

Bacchus  having  fubducd  Afia,  and  palling  with  his 
army  through  the  deferts  of  Africa,  was  in  great  want 
of  water:  but  Jupiter,  his  father,  aft"uming  the  Ihape 
of  a  ram,  led  him  to  a  fountain,  where  lie  rcfrtihed 
himfelf  and  his  army  ;  in  gratitude  for  which  favour, 
Bacchus  built  there  a  temple  to  Jupiter,  under  the  title 
of  Ammon,  from  the  Gretk  tcftfii;,  which  fignifiesyflW, 
alluding  to  the  landy  del'ert  where  it  was  built.     In 
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Arnmon    tliis  temple  was  an  oracle  of  great   note,  wnlc'n   Alex- 
ander the  Great  conlulted,  and  which  lalU-d  till  the 
_'time  of  Tlieodofius. 

Himnudi  the  god  of  the  Egyptiaris,  was  the  fame 
with  the  fupiter  of  the  Greek-i ;  for  which  reji'on  thefc 
latter  dcnomiiKitc  the  city  which  the  Egyptians  crill 
No-Hammoii,  or  the  habitation  of  Ammon,  Dij/polis 
or  the  city  of  Jupiter.  He  is  thought  to  be  the  lame 
with  Ham,  wlio  peopled  Africa,  and  was  the  fjthcr 
of  iVIizraim,  the  foundtr  ol  the  Egyptians. 

Ammon,  or  Ben- Ammi,  the  fon  of  Lot,  was  the  fa- 
ther of  the  Ammonites,  and  dwelt  to  the  ealt  of  tiie 
Dead  fca,  in  the  mountains  of  Gilcad.  Sec  Ammosi- 
Tis  and  Ammonites. 

Ammon,  or  Ammonius,  Andreas,  an  excellent  I^a- 
tin  poet,  born  at  Lucca  in  Italy,  was  fcnt  by  Pope  Leo 
X.  to  England,  in   the  charaflers  of  prothonotary  of 
the  apollolic   fee,  and   coUciflor-general  of  that  king- 
dom.     He  was  a  man  of  fmgular  genius  and  learning, 
and  foon  became  acquainted  with   the  principal  literati 
of  thole  times  ;   pai  ticularly  witli  Erafmus,  Colet,  Gro- 
cin,    and  otiiers,  for  the  fake  of  whole  company  he  re- 
fided  fome  time  at  Oxford.     The  advice   which    Eraf- 
mus gives  him,  in  regard  to  pufliing  hi^.  fortune,   has  a 
good  deal  of  humour  in  it,   and  was  certainly  intended 
as  a  fatirc  on  the  artful  methods  generally  praiftifcd  by 
the  fcHilh  and   ambitious  part  of  mankind  :   '♦  In    the 
firft  place  (fays  he),  throw  off  all  fenfe  of  fliame  j  thrufl 
yourfelf  into  every  one's  bufinefs,  and  elbow  out  whom- 
foever  you  can  ■,  neither  love  nor  hate  any  one  ;  mea- 
fure  every  thing  by  your  own  advantage  ;  let  this   be 
the  fcope  and  drift  of  all  your  aiElions.      Give  nothing 
but  what  is  to  be  returned  with  ulury,  and  becomplai- 
fant  to  every  body.      Have  always  two  firings  to  your 
bow.     Feign    that  you    are    folicited    by   many   from 
abroad,  and  get  every  thlnsj  ready  for  your  departure. 
Show  letters  inviting  you  elfewhere,  with  great  proinl- 
fes."     Ammon  was   Latin   fecretary  to   Henry   VJII. 
but  at  what  time   he    was  appointed   does  not   appear. 
In  1512   he  was   made   canon   and  prebendary  of  the 
collegiate  cliapel  of  St  Stephen,  in  the  palace  of  Welf- 
minfter.     He  was  likewifc   prebendary  of  Wells  ;  and 
in  1514  was  prefented  to  the  reftory  of  Dychial  in  that 
diocefe.      About   the  fame  time,  by  tlie  king's  fpecial 
recommendation,  he  was  alio  made  prebendary  of  Sa- 
lifbiiry.      He  died  in  the  year  15 1  7,  and  ivas  buried  in 
St  Stephen's  chapel  in  the  palace  of  Weftminfter.    He 
Was  efteemed  an  elegant    Latin    writer,  and   an   admi- 
rable poet.  The  epilHes  of  Erafmus  to  Ammon  abouiid 
with  encomiums  on  his  genius  and  learning.  His  works 
arc,  I.  Epiflohv  aJ  Erufmiim,  lib.  i.      2.  Scolici  ccnjlic- 
tiis  hi/loria,  lib.  i.      3.  Biicolict  vel  eclogie,  lib.  I.  Bafil 
1546,  8vo.     4.  De  rebus  nihil,  lib.  i.     5.  Pa'ie^\ricus 
qui  Jam,  lib.  i.     6.    Varii  generis  epigrammata,  lib.  i. 
7.  Poemata  diverfa,  lib.  i. 

AMMONIA,  or  Volatile  Alkali.  See  Che- 
mistry Index. 

AMMONIAC,  a  concrete  gummy  rcfinous  juice, 
brouijht  trom  the  Eart  Indies,  ufually  in  large  maffes, 
compoft  d  of  little  lumps  or  tears,  of  a  milky  colour, 
but  foon  changing,  upon  being  expofed  to  the  air,  to  a 
yellowiih  hue.  We  have  no  certain  account  of  the 
plant  which  affords  this  juice  :  the  feeds  ulually  found 
among  the  tears  refemble  thofe  of  the  umbelliferous 
clafs.     It  has  been,  however,  alleged,  and  not  without 


fome  degree  of  probability,  that  it  is  an  exudation  Ammonia 
from  a  (pecies  of  the  terula,  another  Ipeties  of  which  ^~"'^'"~~ 
produces  the  afafcctida.  The  plant  producing  it  is  faid 
to  glow  in  Nubia,  Abydinia,  and  the  interior  parts 
of  Egypt.  It  is  brought  to  the  vicflcin  parts  ot  Eu- 
rope trom  Egypt,  ;ind  to  England  fiom  the  Red  lea, 
by  fome  of  the  (hips  bclongii.g  to  the  Eafl  India  Coni- 
psny  trading  to  thofe  pans.  Such  tears  as  are  large, 
dry,  tree  from  little  Hones,  feeds,  or  other  impurities, 
Ihould  be  picked  out,  and  picftried  for  internal  ule  : 
the  coarfer  kind  is  purified  by  iulution  and  colalure, 
and  then  carefully  intpilf-iting  it  ;  unlcfs  this  be  art- 
fully managed,  tlie  gum  will  lofe  a  confiderable  deal 
of  its  more  volatile  parts,  'i  here  is  often  vended  in 
the  ftiops,  under  the  name  of  (trained  gum  ammonia- 
cum,  a  compofition  of  ingredients  much  inferior  in 
virtue. 

Ammoniac  has  a  naufcous  fweet  taftc,  followed  by  a 
bitter  ope  ;  and  a  peculiar  fnull,  fomew  hat  like  that  of 
galbanum,  but  more  grateful  :  it  fottens  in  the  ir.outh, 
and  grows  of  a  whiter  colour  upon  being  chewed. 
'I  hrown  upon  live  coals,  it  bums  away  in  flame  :  it  is 
in  fome  mealure  folublt  in  water  and  in  vinegar,  with 
which  it  affumes  the  appearance  of  nilk  ;  but  the  re- 
finous  part,  amounting  to  about  one  half,  fubCdcs  on 
Handing. 

Ammoniac  is  a  ufeful  deobdruent,  and  frequently 
prelcribcd  for  opening  obllru6lions  of  the  abdominal 
vifcera,  and  in  hyflerical  diforders  occafioned  by  a  de- 
ficiency of  the  menftrual  evacuations.  It  is  likewife 
fuppofed  to  deterge  the  pulmonary  veffels  ;  and  proves 
of  confiderable  fervice  in  fome  kinds  of  afthmas,  where 
the  lungs  are  oppriffcd  by  vifcid  1  hltgm  ;  in  this  inten- 
tion, a  folution  of  gum  ammoniac  in  vinegar  of  fquills 
proves  a  medicine  of  great  efficacy,  though  not  a  little 
unpleafant.  In  long  and  obftinate  colics  pioceeding 
from  vifcid  matter  lodged  in  the  inteftines,  thisgummv 
refin  has  producet'" happy  cfftfts,  after  the  purges  and 
the  common  carminatives  had  been  ufed  in  vain.  Am- 
moniac is  raoft  commodioufly  taken  in  the  form  of  pills ;. 
about  a  fcruple  may  be  givea  every  night,  or  oftener. 
Externally,  it  foftcns  and  ripens  hard  tumours  :  a  folu- 
tion of  it  in  vinegar  Hands  leconimended  by  fome  for 
refolving  even  fcirrhous  Iwellings.  A  plafttr  made  of 
It  and  fquill-vinegar  is  recommended  by  fome  In  ivhite 
fivellings.  A  dilute  mixture  of  the  fame  is  likewife 
lubbed  on  the  part?,  which  are  alio  fumigated  ivith  the 
fnioke  of  juniper  berries.  In  the  fliops  is  prepared  a 
folution  of  it  in  pennyroyal  water,  called  from  its  mil- 
ky colour  Inc  a  moniaci.  It  is  an  ingredient  alfj  in 
the  fquill  pills. 

Sal  Ammowiac,  the  old  name  of  muriate  cf  ammo- 
nia, a  native  ialt,  compofed  of  ammonia,  or  volatile  al- 
kali, and  muriatic  acid,  w-liich  v.as  generated  in  thofe 
large  inns  or  caravanfcras  where  the  crowd  of  pilgrims 
coming  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  ufed  to 
lodge  ;  who,  in  thole  part";,  travelling  upon  camels, 
and  thofe  creatures  when  in  Cyrene,  a  province  of 
Egypt,  where  that  celebrated  temple  flood,  uritiing 
in  the  flables,  or  (lay  fome)  in  the  parched  fands, 
out  of  this  urine,  which  is  remarkably  ftrong,  arofe 
a  kind  of  fait,  denominated  foraetimes  (from  the 
temple)  Ammoniac,  and  fometimes  (from  the  country) 
Cyrenaic.  Since  the  ceflation  of  thcfe  pilgrimages,  no 
more  of  this  fait  is  produced  t!ere  ;  and,  fiom  this  de- 
ficiency 
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Aomonian  ficiency,  fome  fufpeft  there  never  was  any  fucli  thing  : 
.    "  But  this  fufpicion  is  removed,  by  the  large  quantities 

Ammo-  r  r  1  1  rir  1  L 

nites.  °'  ^  '■*"•  nearly  ol  the  lame  nature,  thrown  out  by 
'  Mount  ^tna. 

The  modtrn  fal  ammoniac  is  entirely  faflitious.  See 
Chemistry  Index. 

AMMON^IAN  PHILOSOPHY.     See  Ammonius. 

AIMMONlTyE,  in  Natural  Hi/lory.  See  Coknu 
ylmmonts, 

AM]\IONITES,  a  people  defcenJed  from  Ammon 
the  fon  of  Lot.  The  Ammonites  deftrnyed  thofe 
gi^nts  which  they  called  Zimzummims  (Deut.  ii.  19 
— 2  1.),  and  feized  upon  their  country.  God  forbade 
Mofes,  and  by  him  the  children  of  Ifrael  [id.  19.)) 
to  attack  the  Ammonites  ;  becaufe  he  did  not  intend 
to  give  their  lands  unto  the  Hebrews.  Before  the  If- 
rae'iites  entered  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  Amorites  had 
by  conqueft  got  great  part  of  the  countries  belonging 
to  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites.  This  Mofes  retook 
from  the  Amorites,  and  divided  between  the  tribes  of 
Gad  and  Reuben.  In  the  time  of  Jephtha,  the  Am- 
monites declared  war  againft  the  Ifraelites  (Judg.  xi.), 
under  pretence  that  they  detained  a  great  part  of  the 
country  which  had  formerly  been  theirs  before  the 
Amorites  pofleffed  it.  Jephtha  declared,  that  as  this 
was  an  acquilition  which  the  Ifraelites  had  made  in  a 
jurt  war,  and  wiiat  they  had  taken  from  the  Amorites, 
who  had  long  enjoyed  it  by  right  of  conqueft,  he  was 
under  no  obligation  to  reftoie  it.  The  Ammonites 
were  not  fatisfied  with  this  reafon  ;  wherefore  Jephtha 
gave  them  battle  and  defeated  them.  The  Ammonites 
and  Moabites  generally  united  whenever  there  was  any 
defign  fet  afoot  of  attacking  the  Ifraelites.  After 
the  death  of  Othniel  (/</.  iii.),  the  Ammonites  and 
Amalekites  joined  with  Eglon  king  of  Moab  to  op- 
prefs  the  Hebrews  ;  whom  they  fubdued,  and  governed 
for  the  fpace  of  J  8  years,  till  they  were  delivered  by 
IlTud  the  fon  of  Gera,  who  flew  Eglon  king  of  Moab. 
Some  time  after  this,  the  Ammonites  made  war  againft 
the  Ifraelites,  and  greatly  diftreffed  them.  But  thefe 
were  at  laft  delivered  by  the  hands  of  Jephtha  ;  who 
having  attacked  the  Ammonites,  made  a  very  great 
flaughter  among  them  (chap,  xi.)  In  the  beginning 
of  Saul's  reign  (i  Sam.xi.),  Nahafh  king  of  the  Am- 
monites having  fat  down  before  Jabefli-gilead,  reduced 
the  inhabitants  to  the  extremity  of  demanding  a  capi- 
tulation. Naharti  anfwcred,  that  he  would  capitulate 
with  them  upon  no  other  conditions  than  their  fub- 
mitting  to  have  every  one  his  right  eye  plucked  out, 
that  fo  thfy  might  be  made  a  reproach  to  Ifrael  :  but 
Saul  coming  fcafonably  to  the  relief'  of  Jabefti,  deli- 
vered the  city  and  people  from'nhe  barbarity  of  the 
king  of  the  Ammonites.  David  had  been  the  king  of 
Ammon's  friend  ;  and  afte?'  the  death  of  this  prince, 
he  fent  ambalTidors  to  make  his  comjjliments  of  con- 
dolence to  Hmun  his  fon  and  fiicreflbr  ;  who,  ima- 
gininj^  that  D  ivid's  ambafladors  were  come  as  fpies  to 
obfrrve  his  ftrength,  and  the  condition  of  his  king- 
dom, treated  them  in  a  very  injurious  manner  (2  Sam. 
X.  4.)  David  revenged  this  indignity  thrown  upon 
hts  Mmbafladors,  by  fubduing  the  Ammonites,  the 
M-jabites,  and  the  Syrians  their  allies.  Ammon  and 
Moab  continued  under  the  obedience  of  the  kings 
David  and  Solomon  ;  and,  after  the  fcparation  of  the 
ten  tribes,  were  fubjcft  to  the  kings  of  Ifrael  till  the 


death  of  Ahab  in  the  year  of  the  world  3107.  Two  Ammonites 
years  after  the  death  of  Ahab,  Jehoram  his  fon,  and  '  II 
fucceffor  of  Ahaziah,  defeated  the  Moabites  (2  Kings  ClU^^* 
iii.)  :  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  viflory  was  To 
complete  as  to  reduce  them  to  his  obedience.  At  the 
fame  time,  the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  and  other  peo- 
ple, made  an  irruption  into  the  lands  belonging  to 
Judah  ;  but  were  forced  back  and  routed  by  Jcijodia- 
phat  (;  Ch.  XX.  1,2.)  After  the  tribes  of  Reuben, 
Gad,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manaffch,'  were  carried  in- 
to captivity  by  Tiglath-pilneler  in  the  year  3264,  the 
Ammonites  and  Moabites  took  poflefTion  of  the  cities 
belonging  to  thefe  tribes.  Jeremiah  (xlix.  1.)  re- 
proaches them  for  it.  The  ambafladors  of  the  Ammo- 
nites were  fome  of  thofe  to  whom  this  prophet  (chap, 
xxvii.  2 — 4.)  prefented  the  cup  of  the  Lord's  fury,  imd 
directed  to  make  bonds  and  yokes  for  therafelves  ;  ex- 
horting them  to  fubmit  themfelves  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  threatening  them,  if  they  did  not,  with  captivity 
and  flavery.  Ezekiel  (xxv.  4 — 10.)  denounces  their 
entire  deftruftion  ;  and  tells  them  that  God  would 
give  them  up  to  the  people  of  the  eaft,  who  fhould  fet 
their  palaces  in  their  country,  fo  that  there  lliould  be 
no  more  mention  of  the  Ammonites  among  the  na- 
tions. It  is  believed  that  thefe  misfortunes  happened 
to  the  Ammonites  in  the  fifth  year  after  the  taking  of 
Jerufalem,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  made  war  againll  all 
the  people  that  dwelt  upon  the  confines  ofjudea,  iu 
the  year  of  the  world  3420. 

It  is  alfo  thought  probable,  that  Cyrus  gave  the 
Ammonites  and  Moabites  the  liberty  of  returning  into 
their  own  country,  from  whence  they  had  been  remov- 
ed by  Nebuchadnezzar  :  for  we  fee  them  in  the  place 
of  their  former  fettlement,  expofed  to  thofe  revolu- 
tions which  were  common  to  the  people  of  Syria  and 
Paleftine  ;  fubjeft  fometimes  to  the  kings  of  Egypt, 
and  at  other  times  to  the  kings  of  Syria.  We  are 
told  by  Polybius,  that  Antiochus  the  Great  took  Rab- 
both,  or  Philadelphia,  their  capital,  demolirtied  the 
walls,  and  put  a  garrifon  in  it  in  3806.  During  the 
perfecutions  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  Jofephus  informs, 
that  the  Ammonites  fhowed  their  hatred  to  the  Jews, 
and  exercifed  great  cruelties  againft  fuch  of  them  as 
lived  about  their  country.  Juftin  Martyr  fays.  That 
in  his  time  there  were  dill  many  Ammonites  remain- 
ing ;  but  Origen  aflures  us,  that  when  he  was  living 
they  were  known  only  under  the  general  name  of 
Arabians.  Thus  was  the  prediction  of  Ezekiel  (xxv. 
10.)  accompliflied  ;  who  faid  that  the  Ammonites 
fliould  be  deflroyed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  be  re- 
membered among  the  nations. 

AMMONiriS,  in  Ancient  Gioqraphy,  a  country  of 
Arabia  Pctraa,  occupied  by  the  children  of  Ammon, 
whence  the  appellation.  Its  limits  partly  to  the  welt 
and  partly  to  the  north  were  the  rivtr  Jabbok,  whofe 
courfe  is  nowhere  determined  ■,  though  Jofephus  favs, 
that  it  runs  between  Rabboth-Ammon  or  Philadel- 
phia,  anrl  Ger  ifa,  and  falls  into  the  Jordan. 

AMMONIUS,  furnamcd  Saccas,  was  born  in 
Alexandria,  and  Hourilhed  about  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century.  He  was  one  of  the  moft  celebrated 
philofophers  of  his  age  ;  and,  adopting  with  alterntions 
the  Kcrlrflic  philofophy,  liid  the  foundations  of  that 
fedl  which  was  diilinguilhec'  by  tlie  name  of  the  New 
Platonics.     See  Ecclectics  and  Platonism. 

This 
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^m-nonni?.      This  IfarncJ  mm  wss  born  of  Chrifthin  parents,  and 
'—~~t  eiliic:itt(l  in  tlieir   religion  ;  tlie   outward   profcffion  of 

which,  it  is  faid,  he  never  entirely  dcfertcd.  As  his 
genius  was  vaft  and  comprehcnfivc,  fo  were  hisprojcfls 
iiold  and  Cngular  :  For  he  aiteinptcd  a  general  coali- 
tion of  all  (eils,  whfthcr  philofopliical  or  rcligiou";,  by 
framing  a  fyftem  of  do(?lrincs  which  he  imagined  cal- 
culated  to  uiiitt  them  all,  the  Chriltians  not  excepted, 
in  the  mod  perfeft  harmony.  In  purfuance  of  this 
dcfign,  he  maintained,  that  the  great  principles  of  all 
philofophlcal  and  religious  truth  were  to  be  found 
equally  in  all  feils ;  that  they  differed  from  each  other 
only  in  their  method  of  expicding  them,  and  in  fome 
opinions  of  little  or  no  importance  ;  and  that,  by  a 
proper  interpretation  of  their  refpeflivc  fentiments, 
they  might  erifily  be  united  into  one  body.  Accord- 
ingly, all  the  Gentile  religions,  and  even  the  Chriftian, 
M'cre  to  be  illuftralcd  and  explained  by  the  principles 
of  this  univcrlal  philolophy  ;  and  the  fables  of  the 
prlelts  were  to  be  removed  from  Paganifm,  2nd  the 
comments  and  interpretations  of  the  dilciples  of  Jcfus 
from  Chrilliauity,  In  conformity  to  this  plan,  he  in- 
fifled,  that  all  the  religious  fyllemsof  all  nations  fliould 
be  rellored  to  their  original  purity,  and  reduced  to 
their  primitive  Randard,  viz.  the  ancient  philofophy 
ot  the  eafl,  prcferved  uncorrupted  by  Plato  :  and  he 
nilirraed,  that  this  projeft  was  agreeable  to  the  inten- 
tions of  Jefus  Chrill  ;  whole  fole  view  in  defcending 
upon  earth  was  to  fet  bounds  to  the  reigning  fuper- 
Itition,  to  remove  the  errors  that  had  blended  them- 
telves  with  the  religions  of  all  nations,  but  not  to  abo- 
i:lh  the  ancient  theology  from  which  they  were  deri- 
ved. He  therefore  adopted  the  do£lrines  which  were 
received  in  Egypt  concerning  the  univerfe  and  the 
Deity,  ccnfidered  as  conflituting  one  great  whole  ; 
concerning  the  eternity  of  the  world,  the  nature  of 
iouls,  the  empire  ot  Providence,  and  the  government 
of  the  world  by  demons.  He  alfo  efiablidicd  a  fyftem 
of  moral  difcipline  ;  which  allowed  the  people  in  ge- 
neral to  live  according  to  the  laws  of  their  country  and 
the  diftates  of  nature  ;  but  required  the  wife  to  exalt 
their  minds  by  contemplation,  and  to  mortify  the  body, 
fo  that  they  might  be  capable  of  enjoying  the  prelence 
and  airillance  of  the  demons,  and  of  alcending  after 
death  to  the  prefence  of  the  Supreme  Parent.  In  or- 
der to  reconcile  the  popular  religions,  and  particularly 
the  Chriftian,  with  this  new  fvrtem,  he  made  the  whole 
hillory  of  the  Heathen  gods  an  allegory  ;  maintaining 
that  they  were  only  celeftial  miniflers,  entitled  to  an 
interior  kind  ot  worthip.  And  he  acknowledged  that 
Jefus  Chrifl  was  an  excellent  man,  and  the  friend  of 
God  ;  but  alleged  that  it  was  not  his  dcfign  entirely 
to  abolilh  the  worlhip  of  demons,  and  that  his  only 
intention  was  to  purity  the  ancient  religion.  This  fy- 
llem,  fo  plaufible  in  its  firl^  rile,  but  lo  comprehenfive 
and  complying  in  its  progrefs,  has  been  the  fourc'e  of 
innumerable  en-ors  and  corruptions  in  the  Chrifiian 
church.  At  its  firft  cllablilTiment  it  is  faid  to  have 
had  the  approbation  of  Athenagoras  Panta;nus,  and 
Clemens  the  Alexindrian,  and  of  all  who  had  the  care 
of  the  public  Ichool  belonging  to  the  ChrilHans  at 
Alexandria.  It  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Longinus 
the  celebrated  author  of  the  treatile  on  the  Sublime, 
Plotinus,  Herennius,  Origen,  Porphyry,  Jamblichus 
the  difciple  of  Porphyry,  Sopater,  Edifius,  Euftathius, 
Vol.  II.  Part  I. 


Maximus  of  F.phefus,   Prifcus,  Chryfatithius  the  m^fler  Ammuni- 
of  Julian,  Julian  the  Apollate,  Hicrocles,  Proclus,  and       ''JJ" 
many  others  both  Pagans  and  Chriflian!.  .      " 

-  1  he  above  opmions  oi  Ammonius  arc  collected  from  ' 
the  writings  and  difputations  of  his  difciplts  the  mo- 
dern Platonics  :  for  he  himielf  left  nothing  in  writing 
behind  him  ;  nay,  he  impofed  a  law  upon  his  difciplcs 
not  to  divulge  his  doflrines  among  the  multitude  ; 
which  injunction,  however,  they  made  no  fcruplc  to 
negle(fl  and  violate. 

AMMUNI  riON,  a  general  name  for  all  warlike 
provifions  ;  but  more  particularly  powder,  ball,  &c. 

Ammunition,  arms,  utenfils  of  war,  gunpowder,  im- 
ported without  licenfe  from  his  majcfty,  are,  by  the 
laws  of  England,  forfeited,  and  triple  the  value.  And 
again,  fuch  licenfe  obtainei!,  except  for  furnillilng  his 
majet^y's  public  ttores,  is  to  be  void,  and  the  offender 
to  incur  a  premunire,  and  to  be  difabled  to  hold  any 
odice  from  the  crown. 

Ammunition  Bread,  Shoes,  &c.  fuch  as  are  fcrved 
out  to  the  loldiers  of  an  army  or  garrifon. 

AMNESTY,  in  matters  of  policy,  denotes  a  par-- 
don  granted  by  a  prince  to  bis  rebellious  lubjtdts,  ufu- 
ally  with  fome  exceptions  ;  fuch  was  that  granted  bv 
Charles  II.  at  his  rettoration. — The  word  is  formed 
from  the  Greek  u/itirrM,  the  name  of  an  edicl  of  this 
kind  publidied  by  Thrafybulus,  on  his  expulfion  of  the 
tyrants  out  of  Athens. 

AMNIOS,  in  /tnatomy,  a  thin  pellucid  membrane 
which  furrouiids  the  foetus   in   the  womb.     See   Fot- 

TUS. 

AMOEBjEUM,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  kind  of  poem 
reprefenting  a  dilpute  between  two  perfons,  who  arc 
made  to  anfwer  each  other  alternately  ;  fuch  are  the 
third  and  feventh  of  Virgil's  eclogues. 

AMOL,  a  town  of  Ada,  in  the  country  of  the  Uf- 
becks,  (eated  on  the  river  Gihon.  E.  Long.  64.  30. 
N.  Lat.  39.  20. 

AMOMUM,  Ginger.     See  Botany /«</<■.¥. 

AnoMUMVulgare.      SeeSiUM,    Botan  v /Wi-.v. 

AMONTONS,  William,  an  ingenious  experimen- 
tal philofopher,  the  fon  of  a  lawyer  of  Normandy,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  the  year  166^.  From  his  childhood  he 
laboured  under  tlie  intirmity  of  extreme  deatnefs,  which 
led  him  toamufe  himfclf  in  the  want  of  fociety,  byftudy-. 
ing  geometry  and  mechanics.  He  learned  defigning 
and  furveying,  and  was  employed  in  many  public  works. 
He  prefented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  the  year 
1687,  an  hygrometer  upon  a  new  conflru6lion,  which 
was  highly  approved.  In  1695,  he  publithed,  in  French, 
a  treatile,  entitled  "  Oblervations  on  a  new  Hour-Glafs, 
and  Barometers,  Thermometers,  and  Hygrometers." 
This  work  was  dedicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
of  which  he  became  a  member  in  the  year  1699. 
Upon  his  admifl'ion,  he  read  a  paper  on  fiiiSiion,  in 
which  a  new  theory  upon  that  fubjeft  is  propofcd  :  the 
paper  will  be  found  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy. 
He  difcovered  a  method  of  conveying  intelligence 
fpeedily  to  a  great  didance  by  means  of  fignaU,  from  one 
perfon  to  another,  placed  at  as  great  a  diftance  as  they 
could  be  feen  bv  means  of  teleicopes  :  he  may  therefore 
be  edeemed  the  inventor  of  the  telegraph.  This  in- 
genious man,  who  was  didinguidied  for  his  ingenuity 
in  inventing,  and  hi«  accuracy  in  executing  experiments, 
died  in  the  year  1705.  His  pieces  which  are  numerous, 
T  and 
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Amoraansand  on  various  fubjefts,  as  air,  fire,  barometers,  pumps, 
&c.  may  be  found  in  the  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  (Gen.  Biog.) 
-J  AMOR^ANS,  a  feft  or  order  of  Gemaric  doflors, 
or  comroentatois  on  the  Jerufalem  Talmud.  The  A- 
moraeans  fucceeded  the  Mifchnic  dolors.  They  fub- 
fifted  250  years ;  and  were  fucceeded  by  the  Sebu- 
rseans. 

AMORGOS,  or  Amurgts,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
now  Morgo,  not  far  from  Naxus  to  the  ealf,  one  of  the 
European  Sporades ;  the  country  of  Simonides  the 
iambic  poet.  To  this  iiland  criminals  were  baniflied. 
It  was  famous  for  a  fine  Hax  called  Emorgis. 

AMORITES,  a  people  defcended  from  Amor- 
rhaeus,  according  to  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  ;  E- 
morscus,  according  to  other  expolitors  ;  Haemori,  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrew  ;  or  Emorites,  according  to  our 
verfion  of  the  Bible  j  who  was  the  fourth  fon  of  Ca- 
naan.  Gen.  X.  16. 

The  Amorites  firft  of  all  peopled  the  mountains  ly- 
ing to  the  weft  of  the  Dead  fea.  They  had  likewife 
tftablifliments  to  the  eaft  of  the  fame  fea,  between  the 
brooks  of  Jabbok  and  Arnon,  from  whence  they  for- 
ced the  Ammonites  and  Moabites,  Numb.  xiii.  30.  xvi. 
29.  Jofh.  V.  I.  and  Judges  xi.  19.  20.  Moles  made  a 
conqueil  of  this  country  from  their' kings  Sihon  and 
Og,  in  the  year  of  the  world  2553. 

The  prophet  Amos  (ii.  9.).  Ipeaking  of  the  gigan- 
tic ftature  and  valour  6f  the  Amorites,  compares  their 
height  with  that  of  cedars,  and  their  ftrength  with 
that  of  an  oak.  The  name  jimorite  is  often  taken  in 
Scripture  for  all  Canaanites  in  general.  The  lands 
tvhich  the  Amorites  poffeifed  on  this  fide  Jordan  were 
given  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  thofe  which  they  had 
enjoyed  beyond  this  river  were  dillributed  between  the 
tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad. 

AMORIUM,  a  town  of  Phrygia  Major,  near  the 
river  Sangarius,  on  the  borders  of  Galatia. —  It  was 
taken  from  the  Romans  by  the  Saracens  in  668  ;  but 
loon  after  retaken  by  the  Romans.  A  war  break- 
ing out  again  between  theie  two  nations  in  837,  the 
Roman  emperor  Theophilus  delfroyed  Sozopetra  the 
birthplace  of  the  caliph  Al'  Motafem,  notwithlland- 
ing  his  earneft  entreaties  to  him  to  fpare  it.-  This  fo 
enraged  the  caliph,  that  he  ordered  every  one  to  en- 
grave upon  his  ftiield  the  word  Amorium,  the  birth- 
place of  Theophilus,  which  he  rcfolved  at  all  events 
to  dcflroy.  Accordinijly  he  laid  fiege  to  the  place,  but 
rnet  Vi^ith  a  vigorous  reiiliance.  At  length,  after  a  fiege 
of  55  days,  it  was  betrayed  by  one  of  the  inhabitants 
who  had  abjured  the-  Chriftian  religion.  The  caliph, 
exafperated  at  the  lofs  he  had  fuflained  during  the 
liege,  put  mod  of  the  men  to  the  fword,  carried  the 
women  and  children  into  captivity,  and  levelled  the  ci- 
ty v/ith  th;  j;round.  His  forces  being  dilircffed  for 
■want  of  water  on  their  return  home,  the  Chriltian  pri- 
foners  rofe  upon  fome  of  them  and  murdered  them  ; 
upon  which  tile  caliph  put  6000  of  the  prifoners  to 
death.  According  to  the  caltern  hiliorians,  30,000  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Amorium  were  flain,  and  as  many 
carried  into  captivity. 

AMORPHA,  False  Indigo.  See  Botany  In- 
dtx. 

AMORTIZATION,  in  Law,   the   alienation   of 


lands  or  tenements  to  a  corporation  or  fraternity  and 
their  fucceflbrs.     See  Mortmain. 

AMOS,  the  fourth  of  the  fraaller  prophets,  who  in 
his  youth  had  been  a  herdlman  in  Tekoa,  a  fmall  town 
about  four  leagues  fouthward  of  Jerufalem,  was  fent 
to  the  king  of  Bafiian,  that  is,  to  the  people  of  Sa- 
maria, or  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael,  to  bring  them  back 
to  repentance  and  an  amendment  of  their  lives;  whence 
it  is  thought  probable  that  he  was  born  within  the  ter- 
ritories of  Ifrael,  and  only  retired  to  Tekoa  on  his  be- 
ing driven  from  Bethel,  by  Amaziah  the  pticfl  of  the 
golden  calves  at  Bethel. 

The  prophet  being    thus  retired   to   Tekoa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  continued  to   prophefy.      He  com- 
plains in  many  places  of  the  violence  oflered  him,  by 
endeavouring  to  oblige  him  to  filence.     He  boldly  re- 
monflrates  againlf  the  crying  fins  that  prevailed  among 
the  Ifraelites,   as  idolatry,  opprelTion,  wantonnels,  and 
obftinacy.      He  likewife  reproves  thofe  of  Judah,   fuch 
as  their  carnal  fecurity,  fenluality,  and   injuliice.     He 
terrifies  them    both  with   frequent    threatenings,    and 
pronounces  that  their  fins  will  at  laft  end  in  the  ruin  of 
Judah-  and  Ifrael,   which  he  illuftrates  by  the  vifions  of 
a  plumb-line  and  a  balket  of  fummer-fruit.      It  is  ob- 
fervable  in  this  prophecy,  that   as  it   begins  with  de- 
nunciation of  judgment  and  deftruflion  againft  the  Sy- 
rians,  Philiftines,   Tyrians,  and  other   enemies   of  the 
Jews,   fo  it  concludes  with  comfortable  promiles  of  rer 
floring  the  tabernacle  of  David,  and  erecting  the  king- 
dom of  Chrift .     Amos  was  chofen  to  the  prophetic  of- 
fice in  the  time  of   Uzziah  king   of  Judah,  and  Jero- 
boam the  foTT  of   Joafli   king  of  Ifrael,  two  years  be- 
fore the  earthquake  (Amos  i.  i.),  which  happened  in 
the    24th   or   25th  year  of  Uzziah,   according  to  the 
rabbins  and  moit  of  the  modern  commentators  ;  or  the 
year  of  the  world  3219,   when  this  prince  ulurped  the 
priefl's   office,    and   attempted  to  oifer  incenfe  to  the 
Lord  :   but  it  is  obferved,  that  this  cannot  be  the  cafe, 
becaufe  Jothani  the  fon  of  Uzziah,  who  was   born   in 
3221,  was  of  age  to  govern,  and  conlequently  was  be- 
tween 15  and  20  years  of  age,   when  his  father  under- 
took to  offer  incenfe,  and   was  ftruck   with  a  leproiy. 
The   firft    of   the  prophecies    of  Amos,    in    order    o£ 
time,  are  thofe  ot  the  7th  chapter  :  the  refl  he  pronoun- 
ced in   the  town   ot  Tekoa,  ivhither  he  retired.      He 
foretold  the  misfortunes  which  the  kingdom   of  Ifrael 
ftiould  fall  into  after  the  death   of  Jeroboam  II.  who 
was    then    living  ;    he  foretold    tlie   death    of   Zecha- 
riah,    the    invafion    of   the   lands  belonging  to  llrael 
by    Pul    and   Tiglath-pilneler  kings  of  Affyria  ;    and 
he  fpeaks  of  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tiibe?,  and  their 
return. 

The  time  and  manner  of  this  prophet's  death  are 
not  known.  Some  old  authors  relate  that  Amaziah, 
prieft  of  Bethel,  provoked  by  the  dilcourles  of  the 
jirophet,  had  his  teeth  broke,  in  order  to  filence  him. 
Others  fay,  that  Holea  or  Uzziah,  the  fon  of  Ama- 
ziah, Brack'  him  with  a  flake  upon  the  temples, 
knocked  him  down,  and  wounded  him  much  ;  in 
v.hich  condition  he  was  carried  to  Tekoa,  where  he 
died,  and  was  buried  with  his  fathers  ;  but  it  is  gene- 
rally thought  that  he  prophefied  a  long  time  at  Tekoa, 
after  the  adventure  which  he  had  with  Amaziah  ;  and 
the  prophet  himfelf  taking  no  notice  of  tlie  ill  trcat- 
.  .;^.'    —  mcnt 
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mcnt  wliicli  he  is  fiiil  to  have  received,  is  an  argument 
that  he  did  not  fufTer  in  the  manner  they  rclnto. 

St  ferome  oblerves,  that  there  is  nolhlnjj  f»rcat  or 
fubh'me  in  the  rtyle  of  Amos.  He  applies  tiic  words 
of  St  HhuI  (2  Cor.  vi.  6.)  to  him,  •rwde  in  fpeech 
though  not  ill  knowledge.'  And  he  farther  oKerves, 
that  he  borrow;  his  comparifons  from  tile  ftate  and  pro- 
felfion  to  which  he  belonged. 

AMOY,  an  ifland  in  the  province  of  Fokien,  in 
China,  wiicre  the  Englilh  had  a  faftory :  but  they 
have  abandoned  it  on  account  of  the  impofitions  of  the 
inhabitants.  E.  Long.  I  1 8.  O.  N.  Lat.  24,  30.  It 
has  a  fine  port,  that  'vill  contain  many  thoiifand  vcf- 
fels.      The  emperor  has  a  garrifon  here  of  7000  men. 

AMPELIS,  the  vine.   See  Vitis,  Botany  Intic.v. 

Ampelis,  the  Chatterer.  See  Ornithologv 
Int/ex. 

AMPELITES,  CANNEL-COAL,  or  canoie-coai., 
a  hard,  opaque,  folTil,  inflammable  fubftancc,  of  a  black 
colour.  It  docs  not  cfFervefce  with  acids.  The  am- 
pelites,  though  much  inferior  to  jet  in  many  refpefls, 
is  yet  a  very  beautiful  foffil  ;  and,  for  a  body  of  fo 
compadl  a  ftrufture,  remarkably  light.  Examined 
by  the  microfcope,  it  appears  compofed  of  innumerable 
very  fmall  and  thin  plates,  laid  clofely  and  firmly  on 
one  another  ;  and  full  of  very  fmall  fpecks  of  a  blacker 
and  more  fliining  matter  than  the  reft,  which  is  evi- 
dently a  purer  bitumen  than  the  general  niafs.      Thefe 


himfelf  J    fo    that  he  vvai  obliged  to  accompany    the  Amphlar- 
other    princes    who  marched    againll    Thebes.       I  iii»     ''ir|'(i', 
proved  fatal  to  him  ;  for  the  earth  being  fplii  afuiidtr  ,  "'*"'  '''■ 
by  a  thunderbolt,  both    he  and   hii>  chariot  were  (wal- 
lowed up    in   the    opening.      Amphiaraui,    after    hit 
death,  was  ranked  amoiv);  the  gods  ;  lerapl^i  were  de- 
dicated to  him  -,  and   his  oracle,  :n,   well  a!  the  fports 
inlHtulcd  to  his  honour,  were  very  famous. 

A  MFHl  ARTHROSIS,  in  /Imitomy,  u  term  for 
fuch  junctures  of  bones  as  have  an  evident  motion, 
but  difTcrent  from  tlic  diarthrofis,  &.c.  Sec  DtAHTiino- 


AMl'HIBIA,  in  Zoo/ogy,  the  name  of  Linnieu^'s 
third  cl  ds  of  animals  ;  including  all  thofe  which  live 
partly  in  water  and  partly  on  land.  This  clafs  he  Tub- 
divides  into  four  orders,  viz.  the  amphibia  reptiles  ; 
the  amphibia  fetpentcs  ;  the  amphibia  naiilei  ;  and  the 
amphibia  mcantcs. 

It  has  been  a  quellion  whether  the  animals  common- 
ly called  amphibious,  live  moft  in  the  water  or  on  land. 
If  we  confider  the  words  ufKpi  [iilrinque,  both  ways), 
and  (ini  (^vita,  life),  from  which  the  term  amphihiout 
is  derived  ;  we  Ihould  undcvfland,  that  animals,  having 
this  title,  Ihould  be  capable  of  living  as  ivell  by  land, 
or  in  the  air,  as  by  water  ;  or  of  dwelling  in  either  con- 
(lantly  at  will  :  but  it  will  be  dilhcult  to  find  any  ani- 
mal that  can  fulfil  this  definition,  as  being  equally  qua- 

_ _     lified  for  either.     An   ingenious  naturaliil  *,  therefore,  * '^f '""^ 

fpecks  are  equally  diffufed  over  the  different    parts  of      from   confijering  their  economy    refpeftively,   divides^""'^ '"  * 

them  into  two  orders,  viz.   I.  Such  as  enjoy  their  chief  {J^fg^^  j*^^ 
funflions  by  land,  but  occafionally  go  into  the  water.  Real  So. 
2.  Such  as  chiefly  inhabit  the  water,  but  occafionaliy  cicty. 
go  afhore.    What  he  advances  on  this  fubjcft  is  curious. 


the  maiTes.  There  is  a  large  quarry  of  it  near  Alen 
9on  in  France.  It  is  dug  in  many  parts  of  England, 
but  the  fineft  is  in  Lancafliire  and  Chefliire  ;  it  lies 
ufually  at  confidernble  depths.  It  makes  a  very  brifli 
fire,  flaming  violently  for  a  (liort  time,  and  after  that 
continuing  red  and  gluwing  hot  a  long  while  ;  and 
finally  is  reduced  into  a  fmall  proportion  of  gray  aflies, 
the  greater  part  of  its  fubftance  having  flown  off  in  the 
burning. — It  is  capable  of  a  very  high  and  elegant  po- 
lilh  ;  and  in  the  countries  where  it  is  proHuc-d,  is  turn- 
ed into  a  vaft  number  of  toys,  as  fnuff-hoxes  and  the 
like,  which  bear  all  the  nicety  of  turning,  and  are  made 
to  pafs  for  jet.  Hulhandmen  fmear  their  vines  with 
It,  as  it  kills  the  vermine  which  infefts  them.  It  is 
likewife  ufed  for  the  dveing  of  hair  black.  In  medicine, 
it  is  reputed  good  in  colics,  againft  worms,  and  as  being 
in  general  an  emollient  and  difcutient  ;  but  the  pre- 
fent  praftice  takes  no  notice  of  it. 

AMP  ELUSI  A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  promontory 
of  Mauritania  Tingitana,  called  Colfes  by  the  natives, 
which  is  of  the  fame  fignification  with  a  town  of  the 
fam"  name  not  far  from  the  river  Lixivs,  nesr  the  ftralts 
of  Gibraltar;  now  Cafie  SparteL  W.  Long.  6.  30. 
N.  Lat.  36.  O. 

AMPHERES,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  veiTels  where- 
in the  rowers  plied  two  oars  at  the  fame  time,  one  with 
the  right  hand  and  another  with  the  left. 

AA1PHI\RAUS,  in  Pa^an  Mythology,  a  cele- 
brated prophet,  who  pofTeffed  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Argos.  He  T*as  believed  to  excel  in  divining  by 
dreams,  and  is  faid  to  be  the  fiifl  who  divined  by  fire. 
Amphiaraus  knowing,  by  the  fpirit  of  prophecy,  that 
he  Ihould  lofe  his  life  in  the  war  againll  Thebes,  hid 
himfclf  in  order  to  avoid  engaging  in  that  expedition: 
but  his  wife  Eriphyle,  being  prevailed  upon  by  a  pre- 
fent,  difcovered   the   place  in  which  he  had  concealed 


and  well  illuftrates  the  nature  of  this  dais. 

I.  Of  the  firft  order,  he  particularly  confiders  the 
phocpe;  and  endeavours  to  fnow,  that  none  of  them  can 
live  chiefly  in  the  water,  but  that  their  chief  enjoy- 
ment of  the  funftions  of  life  is  on  (liore. 

Thefe  animals  (he  obferves)  are  really  quadrupeds; 
but,  as  their  chiet  food  is  filh,  they  are  under  a  ne- 
ceffity  of  going  out  to  fea  to  hunt  their  prey,  and  to 
great  dillances  trom  fhore  ;  taking  care  that,  however 
great  the  diftance,  rocks  or  fmall  iflands  are  at  hand, 
as  refting  places  w^hen  they  are  tired,  or  when  their 
bodies  become  too  much  macerated  in  the  water  ;  and 
they  return  to  the  places  of  their  ufual  reiort  to  lleep, 
copulate,  and  bring  forth  their  young,  for  the  follow- 
ing reafons,  viz.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  only  effen- 
tial  difference  (as  to  the  general  ftrufture  of  the  heart) 
betueen  amphibious  and  mere  land  animals,  or  fuch  as 
never  go  into  the  water,  is,  that  in  the  former  the  oval 
hole  remains  always  open.  Now,  in  fuch  as  are  with- 
out this  hole,  if  they  were  to  be  immerfed  in  water  for 
but  a  little  lime,  refpiration  would  ceafe,  and  the  ani- 
mal murt  die  ;  becJufe  a  great  part  of  the  mafs  of  blood 
partes  from  the  heart  by  the  pulmonary  artery  through 
the  lungs,  and  by  the  pulmonary  veins  returns  to  the 
heart,  while  the  aorta  is  carrying  the  greater  part  of 
thcmafs  to  the  hl-ad  and  extremities,  Sic. 

Now,  the  blood  paffes  throogh  the  lungs  in  a  con- 
tinual uninterrupted  liream,  while  relpiration  is  gentle 
and  moderate  ;  but  when  it  is  violent,  then  the  circu- 
lation is  interrupted,  for  infpiration  and  exfpiration  are 
now  carried  to  their  extent  ;  and  in  this  Itate  the  blood 
cannot  pafs  through  the  lungs  either  during  the  total 
T  2  infpiration 
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Amphibia,  infplration  or  total  exfpiration  of  the  air  in  breathing  : 
*"""»  for,  in  the  former  cafe,  the  inHatlon  coinpreiTes  the  re- 

turning veins  ;  and  in  the  latter,  by  the  collapfion  of 
the  lungs,  thcfe  veins  are  interrupted  alfo  ;  fo  that  it  is 
only  betiveen  thefe  two  violent  aflions  that  the  blood 
can  pals  :  and  hence  it  is,  that  the  lives  of  animals  are 
fliortened,  and  their  health  impaired,  when  they  aie 
fubjecled  to  frequent  violent  refpiration  ;  and  thus  it  is, 
that  when  animals  have  once  breathed,  they  muft  con- 
tinue to  refpire  ever  after,  for  life  is  at  an  end  when 
that  ccafes. 

There  are  three  neceflary  and  principal  ufes  of  refpi- 
ration in  all  land  animals,  and  in  thofe  kinds  that  are 
counted  amphibious.  The  fitft  is  that  of  promoting 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  whole  body 
and  extremities.  In  real  filhes,  the  force  of  the  heart 
is  alone  capable  of  fending  the  blood  to  every  part,  as 
they  are  not  furnilhed  with  limbs  or  extremities  ;  but 
in  the  others  mentioned,  being  all  furnilhed  with  ex- 
tremities, refpiration  is  an  affiltant  force  to  the  arte- 
ries in  fending  blood  to  the  extremities  j  which,  being 
fo  remote  from  the  heart,  have  need  of  luch  affiftance, 
otherwiie  the  circulation  would  be  very  languid  in  thefe 
parts  ;  thus  we  fee,  that  in  perlons  fubjcdl  to  afthmatic 
comolaints,  the  circulation  grows  languid,  the  legs 
s^row  cold  and  osdematous,  and  other  parts  luffer  by 
the  defeft  in  refpiration. — A  fecond  ufe  of  breathing 
is,  that  in  refpiration,  the  variety  of  particles,  of  dif- 
ferent qualities,  whicli  tioat  always  in  the  air,  might 
be  .drawn  into  the  lungs,  to  be  infmuated  into  the  mafs 
of  blood,  bc?ing  highly  neceflary  to  contemperate  and 
cool  the  agitated  mafs,  and  to  contribute  refined  pa- 
bulum to  the  finer  parts  of  it,  which,  meeting  with 
the  daily  fupply  of  chyle,  ferves  to  affimilate  and  more 
intimately  mix  the  mafs,  and  render  its  conititution  the 
fitter  for  fupporting  the  life  of  the  animal.  Therefore 
it  is,  that  valetudinarians,  by  changing  foul  or  un- 
wholefome  air  for  a  free,  good,  open  air,  often  recover 
from  lingering  difeafes. — A  third  principal  ule  of  re- 
fpiration is,  to  promote  the  exhibition  of  voice  in  ani- 
mals :  which  all  thofe  that  live  on  the  land  do  accord- 
ing to  their  fpecific  natures. 

From  thefe  confiderations  it  appears,  that  the  phocse 
of  every  iiind  are  under  an  abfolute  necefiity  of  ma- 
king the  land  their  principal  rtfidence.  But  there  is 
another  very  convincing  argument  why  they  refide  on 
ihore  the  greateft  part  of  their  time  :  namely,  that  the 
flefh  of  thefe  creatures  is  analogous  to  that  of  other  land 
animals  ;  and  therefore,  by  over  long  maceration,  ad- 
ded to  the  fatigue  of  their  chafing  their  prey,  they 
would  fufPer  fuch  a  relaxation  as  would  deftroy  them. 
It  is  well  known,  that  animals  which  have  lain  long 
under  water  are  reduced  to  a  very  lax  and  even  putrid 
ftatc  ;  and  the  phoca  mufl  bafii  in  the  air  on  Ihore  :  for 
while  the  folids  are  at  reft,  they  acquire  their  former 
degree  of  tenfion,  and  the  vigour  of  the  animal  is  re- 
ftored  :  and  while  he  has  an  uninterrupted  placid  refpi- 
ration, his  blood  is  rcfitfhed  by  the  new  fupply  of  air, 
as  explained  above,  and  he  is  rendered  fit  for  his  next 
cruife  :  for  aftion  wallcs  the  moft  exalted  liiiids  of  the 
body,  more  or  Icfs,  according  to  its  duration  and  vio- 
lence  ;  and  the  rtllorativc  reft  muft  continue  a  longer 
or  Ihoiter  time,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  pre- 
vious fatigue. 

Let  us  uow  examine  by  what  power  thefe  animab 


are  capable  of  remaining  longer  under  water  than  land  Amplilbla. 
animals.  ' 

All  thefe  have  the  oval  hole  open  between  the  right 
and  left  auricles  of  the  heart  ;  and,  in  many,  the  cana- 
lis  arteriofus  alfo  :  and  while  the  phoca  remains  under 
water,  which  he  may  continue  an  hour  or  two  more  or 
lefs,  his  refpiration  is  Hopped  ;  and  the  blood,  not 
finding  the  pafTage  through  the  pulmonary  artery  free, 
ruflies  through  the  hole  from  the  right  to  the  left  au- 
ricle, and  partly  through  the  arterial  canal,  being  a 
fhort  pafTage  to  the  aorta,  and  thence  to  every  part  of 
the  body,  maintaining  the  circulation  :  but,  upon  rifing  j 

to   come    alhore,    the    blood    finds  its    paflage    again 
through  the  lungs  the  moment  he  refpires. 

Thus  the  foetus  in  utero,  during  its  confinement, 
having  the  lungs  comprefl'ed,  and  confequently  the  pul- 
monary arteries  and  veins  impervious,  has  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  carried  on  through  the  oval  hole  and 
the  arterial  canal.  Now,  fo  far  the  phoca  in  the  water, 
and  the  foetus  in  utero,  are  analogous  ;  but  they  differ 
in  other  material  circumftances.  One  is,  that  the  toetus 
having  never  refpired,  remains  fufficiently  nouriftied 
by  the  maternal  blood  circulating  through  him,  and 
continues  to  grow  till  the  time  ot  his  birLh,  without 
any  want  of  reipiration  during  nine  months  confine- 
ment ;  the  phoca,  having  refpired  the  moment  ot  his 
birth,  cannot  live  very  long  without  it,  for  the  reafons 
given  before  ;  and  this  hole  and  canal  would  be  doled 
in  them,  as  it  is  in  land  animals,  if  the  dam  did  not, 
foon  after  the  birth  of  the  cub,  carry  him  lo  very  fre- 
quently into  the  water  to  teach  him  ;  by  which  prac- 
tice thefe  paffages  are  kept  open  during  life,  otherwiie 
they  would  not  be  capable  of  attaining  the  food  de- 
figned  for  them  by  Providence. 

Another  difference  is,  that  the  phoca,  as  was  faid  be- 
fore, would  be  relaxed  by  maceration  in  remaining  too 
long  in  the  water  ;  whereas  the  foetus  in  utero  fuffers 
no  injury  from  continuing  its  full  number  of  months 
in  the  fluid  it  fwims  in  :  the  reafon  is,  that  water  is  a 
powerful  folvent,  and  penetrates  the  pores  of  the  Ikins 
of  land  animals,  and  in  time  can  diffolve  them  ;  where- 
as the  liquor  amnii  is  an  infipid  foft  fluid,  impregnated 
with  particles  more  or  Ids  mucilaginous,  and  utteily 
incapable  of  making  the  leail  alteration  in  the  cutis  of 
the  feet  us. 

Otters,  beavers,  and  fome  kinds  of  rats,  go  occafion- 
ally  into  the  water  for  their  prey,  but  cannot  remain 
very  long  under  water.  "  I  have  often  gone  to  (hoot 
otters  (fays  our  authoi),  and  watched  all  their  mo- 
tions ;  I  have  feen  one  of  them  go  foftly  from  a  bank 
into  the  river,  and  dive  down  j  and  in  about  two  mi- 
nutes rife  at  10  or  15  yards  from  the  place  he  went 
in,  with  a  middling  lalmon  in  his  mouth,  which  he 
brought  on  flioie  :  I  (hot  him,  and  laved  the  fifh 
whole."  Now  as  all  foetufes  have  thtfe  pafTages  open, 
if  a  whelp  of  a  tiue  water  fpaniel  was,  immediately  af- 
ter its  birth,  ferved  as  the  phoca  does  her  cubs,  and 
immerftd  in  water,  to  flop  refpiialion  for  a  little  time 
every  day,  it  is  probable  that  the  holt  and  canal  would 
be  kept  open,  and  the  dog  be  made  capable  of  remain- 
ing as  long  under  water  as  the  phoca. 

Frogs,  how  capable  loevcr  of  remaining  in  the  wa- 
ter, yet  cannot  avoid  living  on  land,  for  they  refpire  j 
and  if  a  frog  be  thrown  into  a  river,  he  makes  to  ths 
(bore  as  faft  as  he  Can. 

The 
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Ami)litf)ia.  The  lizard  kind,  fuch  as  may  b?  called  watcrllz- 
arJs  (fee  Laclrta),  are  :ill  obliged  to  come  to  hind, 
in  order  to  depofite  their  cg(;s,  to  reft,  and  to  flee|). 
Even  the  crocodiles,  who  dwell  much  in  rivers,  llcep 
and  lay  their  egijs  on  (liore  ;  and,  while  in  the  w.iter 
are  compelled  to  rile  to  the  furface  to  breathe  ;  yet, 
from  the  texture  of  their  fcaly  covering,  they  are  capable 
of  remaining  in  the  water  longer  by  far  tl.an  any  fpecies 
of  the  phoca,  whofc  ikin  u  analogous  to  that  ol  a  horfe 
or  cow. 

The  hippopotamus,  who  wades  into  the  lakes  or 
rivers,  is  a  quadruped,  and  remains  under  the  water  a 
confiderable  time  ;  yet  his  chief  refidence  is  upon  land, 
and  he  mull  come  on  (liorc  for  refpiration. 

The  teftudo,  or  lea-tortoife,  though  he  goes  out  to 
fca  and  is  often  found  far  from  land  ;  yet  being  a  re- 
fpiring  animal,  cannot  remain  long  under  water.  He 
has  indeed  a  power  of  rendering  himfelf  fptcifically 
heavier  or  lighter  than  the  water,  and  therefore  can 
let  himfelf  down  to  avoid  an  enemy  or  a  llorm  :  yet 
he  is  under  a  neceirity  of  riling  frequently  to  breathe, 
for  reafons  given  before  ;  and  liis  moll  ulual  fituation, 
while  at  lea,  is  upon  the  furface  of  the  water,  feeding 
upon  the  various  fubllances  that  float  in  great  abun- 
dance everywhere  about  him  ;  thefe  animals  lleep  fe- 
curely  upon  the  furface,  but  not  under  water  ;  and 
can  remain  longer  at  fea  than  any  other  of  this  clafs, 
except  the  crocodile,  becaufe  as  it  is  with  the  latter, 
his  covering  is  not  in  danger  of  being  too  much  mace- 
rated; yet  they  muft  go  on  lliore  to  copulate  and  lay 
their  eggs. 

2.  The  confideration  of  thefe  is  fufHcient  to  inform 
us  of  the  nature  of  the  firH  order  of  the  clafs  of  amphi- 
bious animals  ;  let,  us  now  fee  what  is  to  be  faid  of  the 
fecond  in  our  divifion  of  them,  which  are  fuch  as  chiefly 
inhabit  the  waters,  but  occalionally  go  on  fliore  ; 

Thefe  are  but  of  two  kinds  ;  the  eels,  and  water  fer- 
pents  or  fnakes  of  every  kind.  It  is  their  form  that 
qualifies  them  for  loco-motion  on  land,  and  they  know 
their  way  back  to  the  water  at  will ;  for  by  their  flruc- 
ture  they  have  a  ilrong  pcriftaltic  motion,  hy  which 
they  can  go  forward  at  a  pretty  good  rate  :  whereas  all 
other  kinds  of  filh,  whether  vertical  or  horizontal,  are 
incapable  of  a  voluntary  loco-motion  on  fliore  ;  and 
therefore,  as  foon  as  iuch  fifli  are  brought  out  of  the 
water,  after  having  flounced  a  while,  they  lie  motlon- 
lefs  and  foon  die. 

Let  us  now  examine  into  the  rcafon  why  thefe  ver- 
micular filh,  the  ell  and  ferpcnt  kinds,  can  live  a  ccnii- 
derable  time  on  land,  and  the  vertical  and  horizontal 
kinds  die  almoll  immediately  when  taken  out  of  the 
water:  and,  in  this  refearch,  we  (hill  come  to  know 
what  analogy  there  is  between  land  animals  and  thofe 
of  the  waters.  All  land  animals  have  lungs,  and  can 
live  no  longer  than  while  thefe  are  inflated  by  the  ira- 
bient  air,  and  alternately  comprelTed  for  its  expulfion  ; 
that  is,  while  refpiration  is  duly  carried  on,  by  a  regu- 
lar infpiration  and  exfpiratlon  of  air. 

In  like  manner,  the  filh  in  general  have,  inflead  of 
lungs,  gills  or  branchia?  :  and  as  in  land  animals  the 
lungs  have  a  large  portion  of  the  mafs  of  blood  circu- 
lating through  them,  which  mull  be  (lopped  if  the  air 
has  not  a  free  ingrefs  and  egrefs  into  and  from  them  ; 
fo,  in  filh,  there  is  a  great  number  of  blood  vefTels  that 
pafs  through  the  branchisr,  and  a  great  portion  of  their 
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blood  circulates  through  ihern,  w  hich  mud  in  like  man-  Arr/jiliibn. 

ncr  lie  totally  Hopped,  if  the   branchiae  are  not  pcrpe-  ' 

tually  wtt  with  water.    So  thnt,  as  tlie  air  is  to  the  lungi 

in  land  animals  a  conllant  afliltant    to  tiie  circulation  ; 

fo  is  the  water  to  the   branchiae  of  thole  of  the   rivers 

and  feas  :   for  when  thefe  arc  out  of  the  water,  the  bran- 

chitc  very  foon  grow  crifp  and  dry,  the  blood  vtlTels  afe 

(hrunk,   and  the  blood   is  obftrufted  in  its  paflagc  ;   fo, 

wliLii  the  former  aie  immerftil   in   water,  or  othcrwift 

prevented  from  having  refpiration,  the  circulation  ctafe«, 

and  the  animal  dies. 

Again,  as  lands  animals  would  be  dtftroyed  by  too 
much  maceration  in  water  ;  fo  fillies  would,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  ruined  by  too  much  e.xficcation  :  tlic  latter 
being,  from  their  general  fliuflure  and  conflitution, 
made  fit  to  bear,  and  live  in,  the  water  ;  the  former, 
by  their  conllitution  and  form,  to  breathe  and  dwell  in 
the  air. 

But  it  may  be  alked,  Why  eels  and  water  fnakes  arc 
capable  of  being  longer  in  the  air  than  the  other  kinds 
of  fifli  >  This  is  anfvvered,  by  confidering  the  providen- 
tial care  of  the  great  Creator  for  thefe  and  every  one 
of  his  creatures  ;  for  fince  they  were  capable  of  loco- 
motion by  their  form,  which  they  need  not  be  if  they 
were  never  to  go  on  Ihore,  it  feemed  neceflary  that  they 
(hould  be  rendered  capable  of  living  a  confiderable  time 
on  (liore,  otherwife  their  loco-motion  would  be  in  vain. 
How  is  this  provided  for  ■"  Why,  in  a  mofl  convenient 
manner  ;  for  this  order  of  filhcs  have  their  branchia: 
well  covered  from  the  external  drying  air  ;  they  are  alfo 
furnifhed  with  a  (limy  mucus,  which  hinders  their  be- 
coming crifp  and  dry  for  many  hours  ;  and  their  very 
(kins  always  emit  a  mucous  liquor,  ivhich  keeps  them 
fupple  and  moid  for  a  long  time  :  whereas  the  branchix 
of  other  kinds  of  filh  are  much  expofed  to  the  air,  and 
want  tlie  (limy  matter  to  keep  them  moid.  Noiv,  if 
any  of  thefe,  when  brought  out  of  the  water,  were  laid 
in  a  velTel  without  water,  they  might  be  prelerved  alive 
a  confiderable  time,  by  only  keeping  the  gills  and  fur- 
face of  the  (kin  conflantly  wet,  even  without  any  water 
to  fwim  in. 

It  has  been  advanced,  that  man  may,  by  art,  be  ren- 
dered amphibious,  and  able  to  live  underwater  as  well 
as  frogs.      As  the  foetus  lives   ;//  u'ero  without  air,  and 
the  circulation  {."-there  continued  by  means  of  the  fora- 
men ovale  ;  by  preferving  the   paflage  open,    and   the 
other  parts  in  flatu  quo,  after  the  birth,  the  fame  facul- 
ty would   (till  continue.      Now,   the  foramen,  it  is  al- 
leged,  would   be  preferved  in  its  open  (late,  were  peo- 
ple accuflomei',  from  their  infancy,  to  hold  their  breath 
a  confiderable   time  once  a-day,  that  the  blood  might 
be  forced  to  refume  its  prilline  paflTage,  and  prevent  its 
drying  up  as  it  ufually  does.      This  conjefture  feems, 
in  fome  meafure,  fupported  by  the  praflice  of  divers, 
who  are  taught  from    their    childhood  to  hold  their 
breath,  an'l  keep  long  under  water,  by  which  means  the 
ancient  chan/?l  is  kept  open. — A  Calabrian  monk  at 
Madrid  laid  claim  to  this  amphibious  capacity,  making 
an  offer  to  the  king  of  Spain,  to  continue  twice  twen- 
ty-four hours  under  water,  without  ever  coming  up  to 
take  breath.       Kircher  gives  an  account  of  a  Sicilian,  . 
named  the  Jtjh  Colas,  who  by  a  long  habitude  from  his 
youth,  had  lo  accullomed  himfelf  to  live  in  water,  thsii 
his  nature  feemed  to  be  quite  altered  ;  fo  that  he  livtd 
rather  after  the  manner  of  a  fifli  than  a  man. 

AMPHIBOLE. . 
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AMPHIBOLE.  See  Mineralogy  Index. 
AMPHIBOLOGY,  in  Grammar  and  Rhetoric,  a 
term  ufed  to  denote  a  phrafe  fufceptible  of  two  differ- 
ent interpretations.  Amphibology  arifes  from  the  or- 
der of  the  phrafe,  rather  than  from  the  ambiguous 
meaning  of  a  word. 

Of  this  kind  was  that  anfwer  which  Pyrrhus  received 
from  the  oracle  :  Aio  te,  JEncida,  Eomanos  vinccre  pof- 
fe;  where  the  amphibology  confifts  in  this,  that  the 
words  te  and  Romanos,  may  either  of  them  precede,  or 
either  of  them  follow,  the  words  pq//e  vincere,  indiffer- 
ently.     See  Oracle. 

The  Englilli  language  ufually  fpeaks  in  a  more  na- 
tural manner,  and  is  not  capable  of  any  amphibologies 
of  this  kind :  nor  is  it  fo  liable  to  amphibologies  in 
the  articles  as  the  French  and  moft  other  modern 
tongues. 

AMPHIBRACHYS,  in  Greek   and  Latin  poetry, 
the  name  of  a  foot  confifting  of  three  fyllables,  where- . 
of  that  in  the  middle  is  long,  and  the  other  two  fhort  j 
fuch  are  the  words  [abire,  amare]. 

AMPHICOME,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a  kind  of  fi- 
gured ftone,  of  a  round  fhape,  but  rugged,  and  befet 
with  eminences,  celebrated  on  account  of  its  ufe  in  di- 
vination. The  word  is  originally  Greek,  afitpiKc-M, 
q.  d.  utrinque  comata,  or,  ''  hairy  on  all  fides."  This 
Hone  is  alfo  called  Erotylos,  E^wluAo;,  Atnatoria,  pro- 
bably on'  account  of  its  fuppoled  power  of  creating 
love.  The  amphicome  is  mentioned  by  Democritus 
and  Pliny.  Mercatus  takes  it  for  the  fame  with  the 
lapts  lumhricatus,  of  which  he  gives  a  figure. 

AMPHICTYONS,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  an  affem- 
bly  corapofed  of  deputies  from  the  different  ftates  of 
Greece  ;  and  refembling,  in  fome  meafure,  the  diet  of 
the  German  empire.  Some  fuppofe  the  word  AfipiKliot-f 
to  be  formed  of  cc/x'pt,  "  about,"  and  r^iuv  or  kIiI^uv,  in 
regard  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  round  about  met 
here  in  council :  others,  with  more  probability,  from 
Amphiclyon,  fon  of  Deucalion,  whom  they  fuppofe  to 
have  been  the  founder  of  this  affembly  ;  though  others 
will  have  Acrifius,  king  of  the  Argives,  to  have  been 
the  fini  who  gave  a  form  and  laws  to  it. 

Authors  give  different  accounts  of  the  number  of  the 
Amphi£lyons,  as  well  as  of  the  flates  who  were  en- 
titled to  have  their  reprefentatives  in  this  council.  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  Havpocration,  and  Suidas,  they 
were  twelve  from  their  firft  inflitutlon,  fent  by  the  fol- 
lowing cities  and  flates  ;  the  lonians,  Dorians,  Per- 
rhachians,  Boeotians,  Magnefians,  Ach^ans,  Phthians, 
"Melians,  D-jlopians,  i^nianians,  Delphians,  and  Pho- 
clans.  v^fchines  reckons  no  more  than  eleven  :  inftead 
of  the  Ach:eans,  ^Enianians,  Delphians,  and  Dolo- 
pians,  he  only  gives  the  Theffalian«,  Oetians,  and 
Locrians.  Laffly,  Paufanias's  lill  contains  only  ten, 
viz.  the  lonians,  Dolopians,  Theffalians,  iEnianians, 
Magnefians,  Melians,  Phthians,  Dorians,  Phocians,  and 
Locrians. 

In  the  time  of  Philip  of  MaceJon,  the  Phocians 
were  excluded  the  ffiliance,  for  having  plundered  the 
Delphian  temple,  and  the  L/rced;emonians  were  ad- 
mitted in  their  place  ;  but  the  Phocians,  60  years  af- 
ter, having  behaved  gallantly  againlt  Brennus  and  his 
Gauls,  were  rcflored  to  their  feat  in  the  Amphiflyonic 
council.  Under  Auguftus,  the  city  Nicopolis  was  ad- 
mitted into  tl)e  body  ;  and  to  make  room  for  it,  the 
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Magnefian<!,  Melians,  Phthians,  and  j^nianians,  who  Aitipliiflj-. 
till  then  had  diftinft  voices,  were  ordered   to  be  num-        ""* 
bered  with  the  Theflalians,  and  to  have  only  one  com-  '{ .. 

mon  reprefentative.      Strabo  fpeaks   as   if  this  council       ^1,;^ 
were  extiniil  in  the  times  of  Auguftus   and   Tiberius  : A^^y      ,» 
but  Paufanias,  who  lived  many  years  after,  under  An- 
toninus Pius,  allures  us  it  remained  entire  in  his  time, 
and  that  the  number  of  Amphiftyons  was  then  3c. 

The  members  were  of  two  kinds.  Each  city  fent 
two  r'eoutics,  under  difi'erent  denominations  ;  onecalled 
I'.^oftiviuiv,  whofe  bufincfs  feems  to  have  been  more  ira- 
inediately  to  inlpc6t  what  related  to  facrifices  and  cere- 
monies of  religion  ;  the  other,  UvXayt^Kt ,  charged  with 
hearing  and  deciding  of  caufes  and  differences  between 
private  perfons.  Both  had  an  equal  rigiit  to  delibe- 
rate and  vote,  in  all  that  related  to  the  common  inte- 
refts  of  Greece.  The  hieromticmon  was  elefted  by  lot, 
the  pylagoras  by  plurality  of  voices. 

Though  the  Amphiftyons  were  firft  inftituted  at 
Thermopylae,  M.  de  Valois  maintains,  that  their  firft 
place  of  refidence  was  at  Delphi  ;  where,  for  fome  ages, 
the  tranquillity  of  the  times  found  them  no  other  em- 
ployment than  that  of  being,  if  we  may  fo  call  it, 
church-wardens  of  the  temple  of  Apollo.  In  after 
times,  the  approach  of  armies  frequently  drove  them  to 
Thermopylit,  where  they  took  their  ftation,  to  be  near- 
er at  hand  to  oppofe  the  enemies  progrefs,  and  order 
timely  fuccour  to  the  cities  in  danger.  Their  ordinary 
refidence,  however,  was  at  Delphi. 

Here  they  decided  all  public  differences  and  difpiites 
between  any  of  the  cities  of  Greece  ;  but  before  they 
entered  on  bufinefs,  they  jointly  facrificed  an  ox  cut  in- 
to fmall  pieces,  as  a  fymbol  of  their  union.  Their  de- 
terminations were  received  with  the  greateft  veneration, 
and  even  iheld  facred  and  inviolable. 

The  Amphiftyons,  at  their  admiffion,  took  a  folemn 
oath  never  to  diveft  any  city  of  its  right  of  deputa- 
tion ;  never  to  avert  its  running  waters  :  and  if  any  at- 
tempts of  this  kind  were  made  by  others,  to  make  mor- 
tal war  againft  them  :  more  particularly,  in  cafe  of  any 
attempt  to  rob  the  temple  of  any  of  its  ornaments,  that 
they  would  employ  hands,  feet,  tongue,  their  whole 
power  to  revenge  it. — This  oath  was  backed  with  ter- 
rible imprecations  againft  fuch  as  ffiould  violate  it  ;  e.g. 
May  they  meet  all  the  venceance  of  Apollo,  Diana, 
Minerva,  &c.  their  foil  produce  no  fruit,  their  wives 
bring  forth  nothing  but  monilers,  &c. 

The  ftated  terms  of  their  meeting  were  in  Ipringand 
autumn  :  the  fpring  meeting  was  called  Ea^ivi)  VXiiT^aia, 
that  in  autumn  MtJorw^oii.  On  extraordinary  occafions, 
however,  they  met  at  any  time  of  the  year,  or  even  con- 
tinued fitting  all  the  year  round. 

Philip  of  Macedon  ufurped  the  right  of  prefiding  in 
the  alTemhly  of  the  Amphiflyons,  and  of  firft  confulting 
the  oracle  which  was  called  n^tftxvliM. 

AMPHIDROMIA,  a  feaft  cclcbiatcd  by  the  an- 
cients  on  tlie  firft  day  after  the  birth  of  a  child. 

AMPHIDRYON,  in  ecrlefiaftic&l  writer?,  denotes 
the  veil  or  curtuin  which  was  drawn  before  the  door  of 
the  /jcma  in  ancient  chniche^. 

AMPHILOCHIA,  in  ylnaent  Ceografhy.  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  city  of  Argos  in  Acarnania  :  Amphilo- 
cbiiim,  (Thucydides)  ;  called  Amphitochi  (from  the 
people),  in  the  lower  age,  (Stephanus.)  A  town  alfo 
of  Spain,  in  Galicia,  built  by  Teucer,  and  denomi- 
nated 
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Amphilo-  nat«d  from  Ampliiloclius  one  of  his  companion',  (Stra- 
cliim      bo)  :   now  Orenfe.      VV.  Long.  8.  20.   Lsit.  42.  36. 
"  AMHHILOCHIUS,  bilhop    of    Iconium,    i;.   the 

fourth  century,  was  the  friend  of  St  Grc;^ory  Nazian- 
'  zen  and  St  Uafil.  He  alfilted  at  the  firll  ffeneral  coun- 
cil of  Conllantinople  in  381  ;  prciided  at  the  council  of 
Sidoe  ;  and  iv  is  a  llrenuous  oppolcr  of  the  Arians.  He 
died  in  394  ;  and  his  works  were  publilhed  in  Greek 
and  Latin  at  Paris  164,4,   bv  Francis  Combefis. 

AM  I'm  LOCH  U.S,  fon'  of  Amphlaraus  and  Eri- 
phylc,  iv.is  a  celebrated  diviner.  He  had  an  altar  ereft- 
ed  to  him  at  Athens,  and  an  oracle  at  Mallus  in  Ci- 
licia,  which  city  was  founded  by  him  and  Moplus. 
'I'he  anfwers  of  this  oracle  were  given  by  dreams  ;  the 
party  inquirinj;  ufcd  to  pals  a  night  in  the  temple,  and 
that  night's  dream  ivas  theanfwer.  Dion  Caflius  men- 
tions a  pitlure  done  by  order  of  Sextus  Condianus,  re- 
prefonting  the  anfwer  he  received  of  the  oracle,  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Commodus. 

AMPHIM  ACER,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  foot  con- 
fiding of  three  fylhibles  ;  whereof  the  firll  and  lall  are 
long,  and  that  in  the  middle  Ihort  ;  fuch  is  the  word 
[callitas.] 

AMPHION,  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Antiope  ;  who,  ac- 
corduig  to  the  poets,  made  the  rocks  follow  his  mufic  ; 
and  at  his  harj)  the  ftones  of  Thebes  danced  into  walls 
and  a  regular  city. 

AMPHIPOLES,  in  antiquity,  the  principal  ma- 
glfttates  of  Syracule.  They  were  eltablilhed  by  I'i- 
moleon  in  the  109th  Olympiad,  after  the  expullion  of 
the  tyrant  Dionylius.  They  governed  Syracule  for  the 
fpace  of  303  years  :  and  Diodorus  Siculus  aflures  us, 
that  they  iublilfed  in  his  time. 

AMPHIPOLIS,  in  Ancisnt  Geography,  a  city  of 
Macedonia,  an  Athenian  colony,  on  the  Strymon,  but 
on  wiiich  fide  is  not  certain  :  Pliny  places  it  in 
Macedonia,  on  this  fide  ;  but  Scylax,  in  Thrace,  on 
the  other.  The  name  of  the  town,  Amphipolis,  how- 
ever, feems  to  reconcile  their  difference  ;  becaufe,  as 
Thucydides  obferves,  it  was  waihed  on  two  fnJes  by 
the  Strymon,  which  dividing  itfelf  into  two  channels, 
the  city  Hood  in  the  middle,  and  on  the  fide  towards 
the  fea  there  was  a  wall  built  from  channel  to  channel. 
Its  ancient  name  was  £>»;«  «Jo(,  the  lime  ways  (Thu- 
cydides, Herodotus.)  The  citizens  were  called  y/w- 
phlpolitani,  (Livy).  It  was  afterward!  called  Crijio- 
folis  ;  now  Chrifopol't,  or  Chifopoli,   (  Holftenius). 

Amthipolis,  in  Ancient  Geograpliy,  a  town  of  Sy- 
ria, on  the  Euphrates,  built  by  Seleucus,  called  hv  the 
Syrians  Tiirmeda,  (Stephanus)  :  the  f.ime  with  Tbap- 
facus,  (Pliny)  ;  and  fuppofed  to  have  been  only  renew- 
ed and  adorned  by  Seleucus,  becaufe  long  famous  be- 
fore his  time,   (Xenophon.) 

AMPHIPPII,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  foldiers  who, 
in  war,  ufed  two  horfes  without  faddles,  and  were  dex- 
terous enough  to  leap  from  one  to  the  other. 

AMPHlPRORi^,  in  the  naval  affairs  of  the  an- 
cients, veflels  with  a  prow  at  each  end.  They  were 
ufed  chiefly  in  rapid  rivers  and  narrow  channels,  where 
it  was  not  eafv  to  tnck  about. 

AMPHIPROSTYLES.  in  the  architefture  of  the 
ancients,  a  temple  which  had  four  columns  in  the  tront^ 
and  as  nianv  in  the  afpcft  behind. 

AMPHISB/ENA.     See  Ophiology  Index. 
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AMPHISCn,  among  geographers,  a  name  applied 
to  the  people  who  inhabit  the  torrid  zone.  'I'he  Ain- 
phifcii,  as  the  word  imports,  have  their  Ihadows  one  •■ 
part  of  the  year  towards  the  north,  aiid  the  other  to- 
wards the  fouth,  according  to  the  fun's  place  in  the 
ecliptic.     They  arc  alfo  called  Afiii.     See  Ascii. 

AMPHISSA,  in  Ancient  Geo^rnphy^  the  capital  of 
the  Locri  O/.olii;,  i  20  lladia  (or  15  miles)  to  the  well 
of  Delphi,  (Paulanias).  So  tailed,  becaufe  furround-' 
ed  on  all  fides  by  moutitainj,  (Stcphanus).  lience 
ylniphiljcii,  the  inhabitants  ;  who  plundered  the  tem- 
ple at  Delphi  (Dcmofthcncs.) — Alfo  a  town  of  Mag- 
na Gracia  at  the  ir.outh  of  the  Sagra,  on  the  coall 
of  the  Farther  Calabria,  fituated  between  Locri  and 
Caulona  ;  now  called  Rocelia.  Amphijftus  the  epitheU 
(Ovid.)  f 

AMPHITHEATRE,  in  ancient  architefture,  4 
building  of  an  elliptic  form,  of  two  or  more  ftories  of 
open  arcades,  with  a  number  of  interior  galleries  and 
arched  pafTuges,  which  ferved  both  as  a  communication 
and  luppoit  to  fcveral  rows  of  leatswhichrofe  above  each 
other,  and  were  arranged  round  a  large  fpace  called  the 
arena.  The  derivation  of  the  word  amphitheatre,  indi- 
cates that  it  is  a  place  where  the  fpeftator^,  circuitoufly 
arranged,  faw  the  performance  equally  well  on  all  fidc'. 

The  hiltory  of  amphitheatres  is  of  conGdtrable  im- 
portance, in  confequence  of  its  connexion  with  ancient 
manners.  Thefe  llruftures  owed  their  origin  to  the 
barbarity  of  the  ancients,  and  their  ruin  to  the  huma- 
nity of  the  moderns.  They  are  the  produflion  of 
Roman  invention  in  the  laft  ages  of  the  republic.  The 
ferocious  dil'pofition  of  the  Romans  was  immoderately 
fond  of  every  Ipecies  of  amufement  ;  but  efpecially 
that  which  %vas  of  a  bloody  and  horrible  nature.  The 
political  rulers  improved  this  general  feature  in  the 
Roman  character,  to  roufe  and  foflcr  that  martial  fpi- 
rit  which  rendered  them  mailers  of  the  %vorld.  Af- 
ter the  Samnite  war  had  extended  the  Roman  fceptre 
over  Etruria  and  the  whole  peninfula  of  It.ily,  the 
firll  gladiatory  conflicls  were  exhibited  in  Rome  in  the 
year  of  the  city  490.  Lucius  Metellus  brought  into 
the  circus  the  elephants  which  were  part  of  the  fpoil  of 
the  Carthaginians,  in  the  year  5C2,  and  this  proved 
the  introdu(flion  of  wild  beafls  into  the  fptclacles  of 
Rome.  This  addition  was  equally  agreeable  to  the 
Roman  tafte  ;  and  thole  who  courted  the  popular  fa- 
vour, vied  with  each  other  in  entertaining  the  people 
in  this  barbarous  manner.  This  foon  gave  birth  to  a 
profefllon  of  men  denominated  gladiators,  who  were 
trained  to  the  combat,  and  for  reward  (laughtered  one 
another  in  the  forum,  whilft  every  devouring  animal 
which  the  wilds  of  Afi.i  or  Africa  produced,  added  to 
the  horrid  Icene. 

Jn  the  days  of  Pompey  and  Cacfar  thefe  barbarous 
amuftments  were  given  with  an  aftonifiiing  profufion. 
In  thefe  games  given  by  Pompey,  the  elephants  at- 
tempted to  break  down  the  barrier  between  them  and 
the  people,  and  the  fituation  of  the  circus  prevented 
the  people  from  feeing  equally  well :  this  induced  Cas- 
far  to  alter  the  original  torm,  and  coni'tru<fl  edifices 
where  the  populace  might  be  entertained  without 
danger  or  interruption.      -Amphitheatres  were  fuited 
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Amphi-    to  this  purpofe  ;  theretore  they  were  adopted,  and  bc- 
'l'^^"'^-     came  the  common  place  for   the   exhibitions  both  of 
*  gladiators  and  wild  beafts. 

It  is  fuppofed,  that  the  firft  amphitheatre  was  cora- 
pofed  of  thofe  fingidar  machines,  formed  by  Caius 
Curio  ;  for  the  games  which  Csefar  prel'ented  among 
the  funeral  honours  of  his  father.  In  a  femicircular 
form  Caius  made  two  large  theatres,  and  cppofed  their 
backs  to  each  other  :  and,  having  amufed  the  people 
in  thefe  the  one  half  of  the  day,  then  they  wheeled 
round,  forming  one  fpacious  theatre  where  the  gladi- 
ators contended  during  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
Pliny  is  the  only  one  who  makes  mention  of  this  amphi- 
theatre.; and  from  his  account  it  is  difficult  to  afcer- 
tain  whether  this  was  the  firft  idea  of  an  amphitheatre, 
cr  whether  the  previous  fight  of  one  had  fuggefted  this 
huge  and  wonderful  llrufture.  It  is  reported,  that 
Julius  Cafar,  a  few  years  after,  formed  a  hunting  thea- 
tre of  wood  ;  and,  in  confequence  of  the  circular  po- 
fition  of  the  feats,  it  obtained  the  name  of  an  amphi- 
theatre. This  appears  to  have  been  of  very  fuperior 
kind  and  in  great  eftimation. 

In  the  rtign  of  Auguftus.  Statilius  Taurus  erefied 
i^ne  of  ftone,  but  it  feems  to  have  been  feldom  ufed  ; 
and,  from  its  being  confumed  by  tire  in  the  time  of 
Nero,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  not  wholly  of  itone. 
Thefe  wooden  buildings  appear  to  have  been  tempo- 
Tary,  and  a  few  of  them  permanent  from  the  embellilh- 
Jtient  conferred  upon  them.  The  politic  fpirit  of 
Auguftus  induced  him  to  ercfl  feveral  of  thefe,  and 
Caligula  began  one,  which  he  left  unfinifhed.  Nero 
■formed  a  large  and  fpacious  one,  which  is  laid  to  have 
been  a  year  in  building.  Herod  of  Judea  erefted  am- 
phitheatres both  in  lerufalem  and  in  Csefarea.  Du- 
ring the  reign  of  Tiberius,  one  was  built  at  Fidenje, 
'  which  Tacitus  informs  us  fell   whiOe  the   games  were 

performing,  and  (lew  or  hurt  about  50,000  perfons. 
There  was  another  at  Placenlia,  repotted  to  h*ve  been 
the  moft  fpacious  in  Italy;  but  it  was  dellroyed  by  fire 
in  the  conteft  between  Vitellius  and  Otho. 

The  unfortunate  accidents,  which  happened  to 
thefe  wooden  buildings,  led  the  public  to  confiruft 
others  of  a  more  durable  and  ftronger  nature, 
where  the  crowd  might  be  enteitained  without  dan- 
ger. This  honour  was  referved  to  Vefpafian  and 
Titus.  In  his  eighth  confulate,  the  former  began 
the  Flavian  arr.phitheatre,  which  the  latter  finiflied 
during  his  reign.  It  is  faid,  that  thejexpence  of  this 
building  would  have  erefled  a  .'-apital  city,  and  it  is 
defcrvedly  eflcemed  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  edi- 
fices ot  ancient  times.  Dif-  fays,  that  9000  wild  beafls 
were  deftroyed  at  the  dedication  of  this  huge  building, 
but  Eutropius  reftrifls  their  number  to  500O.  After 
the  hunting  of  thefe  ferocious  animals  was  ended,  in- 
,  ftantly  the  arena  was  filled  with  water,  and  fca  animals 

were  made  to  contend,  and  a  fca-fight  exhibited. 
This  immenfe  building  obtained  the  appellation  of  the 
Colifeuni.      Sec  Plate  XX.  fig.  1. 

This    amphitheatre    became    the     model    of   other 
amphitheatres    throughout     the     empire.       Compared 
with  the  original  model,  thefe  were  merely  natural  val- 
leys, with  feats  formed  in  the   furrounding  heights  fi- 
,  milar  to  the  amphitheatre   at  Corinth.      On  the  decli- 

vity of  two  hills  feats  of  ftone  were  fometimes  placed, 
and  the  extremes  formed   by   legular  works  of  ftone. 
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Of  this  kind  was  that  of  Gortyna  in  Candla.  One  in  Amphj- 
the  vicinity  of  Sandwich  in  Kent  had  its  benches  form-  'htatre. 
ed  of  turf;  and  fimilar   muft   have  been  thofe  amphi-  • 

theatres,  which  were  formed  along  with  the  camps  and 
military  ftations  of  the  Roman  (oldiers. 

When  Chriftianity  became  the  religion  of  the  em- 
pire, it  meliorated  the  difpofitions  of  the  Romans,  and 
induced  them  to  lay  afide  this  baibarous  cuftora. 
Conftantine  the  Great  terminated  the  gladiatory  com- 
bats in  the  eaft  during  his  reign  ;  but  they  were  not 
finally  abolifhed  at  Rome  until  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century,  in  the  reign  of  Honorius.  The  combats 
of  wild  beafts  continued,  however,  forae  time  longer  ; 
but  during  the  progrefs  of  the  fifth  century  thefe  gra- 
dually declined,  until  they  were  finally  aboliftied,  and 
the  amphitheatres  were  abandoned  to  the  ravages  of 
time  and  accident.  During  the  middle  ages  they  were 
fometimes  employed  for  judicial  coniiifls,  tilts,  and 
tournaments  ;  but  thefe  practices  having  been  difcon- 
tinued,  the  amphitheatres  experienced  univerfa!  negleft 
and  ruin. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  give  an  accurate  defcription  of  Connrt:-  - 
an  amphitheatre.  It  is  Icarcely  poftible  to  give  a  clear  tion. 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  fuch  immenfe  crowds  of 
people  were  feated  and  arranged,  and  how  they  had  a 
convenient  entrance  and  a  returning.  It  has  already 
been  mentioned,  that  thefe  buildings  were  circuitous, 
and  that  the  exterior  circuit  was  corapofed  of  two  or 
more  ftories  of  arcades ;  and  it  may  now  be  added,  that 
the  number  of  thefe  ftories  varied  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  building.  A  correfponding  number  of  arch- 
ed paffages  and  ftaircales  opened  upon  the  ground  floor 
towards  thefe  ftories  in  the  direftion  of  radii  towards 
the  arena.  Thefe  communications  were  again  interfefled 
by  arched  paffages  which  encircled  the  whole  ftruc- 
ture,  and  afforded  an  uninterrupted  entrance  to  every 
part  of  the  amphitheatre.  Sometimes  an  intermedi- 
ate gallery  furrounded  the  whole  in  the  centre  of  the 
fabric,  and  ferved  as  a  common  place  of  refort  to  all 
the  flairs  which  led  to  the  higher  galleries.  This  was 
the  form  of  one  at  Nifmes.  Sometimes  each  ftaircafe 
had  its  diftin(51  communication  by  itfelf.  Such  was  the 
cafe  with  one  at  Verona.      See  Plate  XX.  fig.  2. 

The  four  radiating  entries  on  the  diameter  were 
ufually  more  capacious ;  and  by  the  two  principal  of 
thefe  the  emperor,  the  lenate,  and  other  perfons  of 
diftinftion,  were  condufled  to  their  feats  on  a  place 
which  was  called  the  podimn.  The  other  two  led  to 
the  arena,  and  by  thefe  the  gladiators  and  be»fts  made 
their  entrance.  The  various  ranks  ot  the  people  paf- 
fed  by  to  the  ftalrcafes,  which  led  to  their  rifpeftive 
feats.  The  doors  which  opened  from  the  ftaircafes 
were  called  vomilories,  and  varied  in  magnitude,  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  the  amphitheatre,  and  the 
number  ot  exterior  arches.  The  number  of  ieats  be- 
tween the  feveral  vomitoiies  was  unequal,  and  leems 
to  have  been  fubjcft  to  no  pofitive  regulation.  Thefe 
benches  were  about  one  foot  and  eight  inches  in  height, 
and  about  two  feet  four  inches  in  breadth.  A  plat- 
form four  feet  eight  inches  broad  was  Jormed  of  one 
of  thefe  benches,  which  lerved  as  a  circular  communi- 
cation to  the  whole  building.  Tliefe  obtained  the 
name  of  prccinB'ions,  and  the  boundaries  on  the  fide 
were  called  belts.  The  latter  were  furmounted  by 
balluftrades,  to  protc(51  the  perfons  from  falling  who 
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f  Aitiphi-  occupied  tlic  benches  in  tlie  vicinity.  The  podium 
theatre,  y,^^  more  I'pacious  than  the  priTinftion>;,  and  was  a 
'  platform  encircling  the  arena.      From  one  precinflion 

to  the  belt  of  another,  a  flij^ht  of  flairs  t«o  feet  fix 
inche'i  in  breadth  delccnded  oppolite  to  every  vomi- 
tory. Small  canals  were  cut  in  the  tops  of  the  benches, 
by  wliich  the  rain  and  urine  were  conduced  from 
benth  to  bench,  until  they  reached  the  infiruments 
prepared  to  convey  them  to  lh(  diains  below.  'I  liefc 
ftairs  radiated  from  the  highelt  bencli  to  the  podium  ; 
fo  that,  with  the  precinflions,  they  feparatcd  the  whole 
cavity  into  weJgc-like  divifions,  which  the  people  oc- 
cupied according  to  their  rank. 

The  amphitheatre  called  the  Co/i/etim,  was  of  an 
elliptical  form,  whofe  longeff  diameter  was  about  615 
Englifli  feet  fix  inches,  and  the  (horteft  510.  The 
length  of  the  diameter  of  the  arena  was  about  28 1 
feet,  and  the  breadth  176,  refcrving  a  fpace  for  the 
feats  and  galleries  of  about  I  i;7  feet  in  breadth.  The 
external  circumference  covered  a  fuperficies  of  about 
five  acres  .Tnd  a  half,  and  could  fcarcely  be  included 
in  a  parallelogram  of  feven  acres.  Three  ftories  of 
arcades,  adorned  with  columns  of  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and 
Corinthian  orders,  and  enclofed  with  a  pilaftrade  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  compofed  the  external  elevation. 
The  firll  ftory  rofe  about  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  the  pavement  fupported  the  bjfis  of  the  columns. 
The  columns  which  fupported  the  upper  ftories  were 
placed  upon  pedeftals.  A  flylobata  fupported  the  pi- 
laftrade, in  which  were  the  windows  of  an  interme- 
diate gallery,  and  in  every  fecond  interpilafter  was  a 
window  to  illuminate  the  higheft  gallery.  A  cantali- 
ver  cornice,  perforated  with  fquare  holes,  through 
■which  the  ereft  pieces  of  wood  paflcd  that  fupported 
the  awning  to  a  range  of  coibels,  about  the  centre  of 
the  pilaftrade,  crowned  the  building.  Thefe  various  co- 
lumns, pilafters,  and  ftories,  appear  to  have  been  con- 
tinued without  interruption  around  the  whole  edifice. 
The  height  of  the  firft  ftory  is  about  33  feet  fix  inches, 
the  fecond  about  39,  and  the  third  about  38;  the  pila- 
ftrade about  46;  and  the  whole,  including  the  blocking 
courfe  and  the  fteps,  was  about  164  feet  in  height. 

An  ellipfis  of  80  open  arches  formed  the  exterior 
circuit  of  the  ground  plan  ;  the  piers,  with  three- 
quarter  columns  in  front,  of  about  two  feet  10  inches 
diameter.  The  four  which  correfponded  to  the  four 
femi-diaraeters  formerly  mentioned,  were  about  14 
feet  two  inches,  and  76  of  the  arches  were  about  I  3 
feet  eight  inches.  Thefe  arches  led  to  a  large  double 
corridor,  that  encircled  the  whole  ;  this  corridor  is  a 
magnificent  and  diftinguiftiing  feature  in  the  Colifeum 
theatre.  Square  openings  in  the  precinflion  above,  illu- 
minated the  interior  corridor,  and  the  corridor  which 
Mas  united  with  the  wall  of  the  podiuni  appears  to 
have  been  illuminated  in  a  fimilar  manner.  A  double 
corridor  was  feen  on  the  floor  of  the  fecond  ftory  di- 
redly  above  the  corridor  of  the  lower  floor,  and  an  in- 
terior corridor,  which  fent  forth  ftairs  leading  to  a 
range  of  vomitories  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
hand  an  intermediate  corridor  which  formed  a  mezza- 
nine floor  above  the  double  corridor  of  the  interior 
circuit.  Here  the  ftairs  began  to  afcend  to  the  next 
ftory,  and  fquare  holes  in  the  upper  floor  enlightened 
this  gallery.  A  double  corridor  formed  the  third  fto- 
ry,  and  it  appears  that  here  the  ftairs  commenced  that 
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led  to  the  galleries  above.     There  were  alfo  fome  win-     Amplii- 
dows  in  the  interior  wall,  and  vomitoiies  which  opened  .  '"'''"•■ 
lo  the  uppermoft  cunei  of  benches.      In  a  fimilar  man- 
ner were  otiier  three  ftories  conllru(fled  and  filled  above 
the  whole,  compofing  a  tnoft  magnificent  and  fpaciout 
ftrufture. 

Juftus  Lipfius  fuppofes  that  this  amphitheatre  was 
capable  of  containing  87,000  fpeelators  on  the  bench- 
es ;  and  Fontana  adds  22,000  for  the  galleiies  and 
other  paffages.  Upon  a  fair  calculation  it  appears, 
that  if  all  was  crowded,  it  might  contain  about  80, COO. 
This  magnificent  ftruflurc  certainly  excelled  the  mo- 
numents lioth  of  Grecian  and  Egyptian  genius  which 
have  re  iched  our  times.  When  this  amphitheatre  was 
in  its  glory,  and  crowded  with  Romans,  the  fight  muft 
have  been  magnificent  and  ftriking.  If  the  report  is 
accurate,  that  this  was  completed  in  two  years  and  nine 
months,  it  affords  an  aftoniftiing  inftance  of  Roman 
vigour  and  perfevering  indnftry.  Befides  former  de- 
predations, Michael  Angelo  removed  near  the  one 
half  of  the  external  wall  to  build  the  Palazzo  Farnefc. 
To  prevent  thefe  depredations,  Pope  Benedicl  XIV. 
confecrated  thefe  ruins,  and  ercfled  feveral  altars, 
which  were  much  frequented  on  the  Sundays  and  Fri- 
days, before  the  revolution  in  France.  To  guard 
thefe  relicks,  a  hermit  was  Ilationed  in  a  fmall  dwelling 
near  the  centre. 

The  diflerent  kinds  of  amufement  have  already  been  Amofe» 
mentioned  during  the  progrefs  of  the  hiftory.  Gla-  ments. 
diators  contended  together,  or  entered  the  lifts  with 
w;ild  beafts.  Thefe  wild  animals  were  hunted  or  en- 
countered, or  left  to  devour  each  other,  according  to 
the  humour  of  the  times  or  the  tafte  of  him  who  gave 
the  entertainment.  It  appears  alfo,  that  ciiminals 
were  fometimes  forced  to  fight  with  thefe  ferocious 
creatures  for  the  entertainment  of  the  people  of  Rome; 
and,  in  the  dawn  of  Chriftianity,  many  of  the  Chri- 
ftians  fufFered  death  in  this  brutal  manner.  It  is 
alio  reported,  that  artificial  mountains  were  fometimes 
conltrutfed  with  caves  below,  from  whence  thefe  de- 
vouring animals  luflied  forth  to  attack  their  prey. 

Information  concerning  the  laws  that  regulated  the 
amphitheatre  is  rather  fcanty  ;  but  the  following  are 
among  the  number.  In  the  centre  of  one  fide  of  the 
podium  was  the  emperor's  feat,  called  the  fug^ejluni, 
and  highly  adorned.  The  remainder  of  the  podium 
was  occupied  by  lenators  ;  and  when  this  fpace  was 
not  luflicient,  feveral  of  the  adjacent  wedges  were  ap- 
propriated to  the  other  fenators  and  to  perfons  of 
diftinftion.  The  equeftrians,  and  the  civil  and  milirary 
tribunes,  had  their  places  next  afTigned  them.  From 
this  order  both  the  liberti  and  the  legati  were  exclud- 
ed. The  married  men  fat  by  themfelves.  The  young 
men  were  alfo  arranged  by  themfelves,  and  their  tutorsfat 
near  them  to  obfcrve  their  conduct.  The  attendants  and 
fervants  occupied  the  higheft  gallery.  The  veftals 
were  feated,  and  frequently  the  princefles  and  the  la- 
dies of  diftinguilbed  rank  lat  along  with  them.  The 
front  of  the  gallery  was  afl"igncd  to  the  women,  who 
were  placed  on  chairs,  and  the  loweft  order  of  ple- 
beians ftood  behind  them.  It  appears  alio,  that  for  the 
better  accommodation  of  the  people,  the  different 
tribes  had  particular  wedges  allotted  to  them.  It 
is  alfo  proper  to  remark,  that  the  arrangements  in  the 
dJflFerent  provinces  was  different  from  that  of  Rome 
U  as 
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AmpW-    as  circumftances  varied.     The  general  direflion  of  the 

theatre     amphitheatre   was  under  the  care  of  an  officer,  named 

,      I        •uillicus  amphithealri ;  and  different  officers  who  were 

Tium."^""  called  locarii,    had   the  direclion  of   the    cunei.     By 

'        \i        'carefully   preventing    any   pcrlon    from    occupying    a 

place  to  which  he  was  not  entitled,  all   confufion   was 

prevented,  and  ftrift  order  maintained. 

Remains.  The    means  ufed   by  Pope  Benedift  to  preferve  the 

Colilcum  at  Rome,  have  already  been  mentioned.      Of 

one   which   was  ercdled  at  Verona,  only  four  arches  of 


II 
Ampfaga. 


wine. The  Romans  had  a  method  of  keeping  wine  in  Amphoti. 

amphor-^  for  many  years  to  ripen,  by  fallening  the  lids        "" 
tight  down  with  pitch    or   gypfnm,  and  placing  them 
either  in  a  fituation  within  reach   of  fmoke,   or   under  1 
ground. 

AMPHOTIDES,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  armour 
or  covering  for  the  ears,  worn  by  the  ancient  pugiles, 
to  prevent  their  adverfaries  from  laying  hold  of  that 
part. 

AMPHRYSUS,     or    Amphrvssus,    in    Ancient 


the  external  circuit  remained  at  the  commencement  of      Geography,  a  river  of  Phthiotis,  a  diitridt  of  Tliefialy, 

running  by  the  foot  of  Mount  Othrys,  from  fouth  to 
north,  into  the  Enipeus  at  Thebes  ot  TheffHly;  where 
Apollo  fed  the  herds  of  King  Admetus  (Viigil,  Lu- 
can).  Another  Amphryfus  in  Phrygia,  rendering 
women  barren,  according  to  Pliny  :  Hence  the  epi- 
thet Amphr^fiacui  (Statiu>).  Alio  a  town  of  Phocis, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  ParnafTus,  encompafled  with  a 
double  wall  by  the  Thebans  in  the  war  with  Philip 
(Paufanias)  :  Amphryfia  Votes,  in  Virgil,  denotes  the 
Sibyl. 

AMPHTHILL,  a  town  of  Bedfordthire  in  Eng- 
land, fituated  pleafantly  between  two  hills,  near  the 
centre  of  the  county,  but  in  a  barren  foil.  W.  Long, 
o.  29.   N.  Lat.  C2.  2. 

AMPLIATION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  the 
aft  of  enlarging  or  extending  the  compafs  of  a  thing. 

On  a  medal  of  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  we  find 
the  title  Ampliator  civium  given  him,  on  account  of 
his  having  extended  the  jus  civkatis,  or  right  of  clti- 
zenlhip,  to  many  ftates  and  people  before  excluded 
from  that  privilege.  In  tffeft,  it  is  generally  fuppo- 
fed  to  have  been  this  prince  that  made  the  famous  con- 
ftitution,  whereby  all  the  fubjeiEls  of  the  empire  were 
made  citizens  of  Rome. 

Ampliation,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  the  defer- 
ring to  pafs  ftntence  in  certain  caufes.  This  the  judge 
did,  by  pronouncing  the  word  an pl'ius  j  or  by  writing 
the  letters  N.  L.  for  non  liquet  ;  thereby  fignifying, 
that,  as  the  caufe  was  not  clear,  it  would  be  neccffary 
to  bring  further  evidence. 

AMPLIFICATION,  in  Rhetoric,  part  of  a  dif- 
courfe  or  fpeech,  wherein  a  crime  is  aggravated,  a 
praife  or  commendation  heightened,  or  a  narration  en- 
larged, by  an  enumeration  of  circumllances  :  fo  as  to 
excite  the  proper  emotions  in  the  fouls  of  the  auditors. 
Such  is  the  paiT.ige  in  Virgil,  where,  inftcad  of  faying 
merely  that  Turnus  died,  he  amplifies  the  circumflan- 
ces  of  his  death  : 


the  eighteenth  century.  Thefe  confill  of  three  (lories 
cf  about  90  Engliili  feet.  The  whole  building  was 
erefted  without  cement,  and  joined  and  fecured  by 
iron  cramps,  overlaid  with  lead.  The  whole  fuperfi- 
cies  is  about  four  acres  and  nearly  one  third.  One 
has  been  ere6\ed  at  Nifraes,  which  has  fufFered  much 
dilapidation  ;  but  the  remains  are  yet  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  the  traveller.  In  the  year  1533, 
Francis  I.  gave  orders  to  have  the  rubbi(h  removed  ; 
but  his  misfortunes  prevented  this  order  from  being 
carried  into  execution.  Louis  XVI.  iflued  a  fimilar 
order,  but  the  work  is  not  yet  fini(hed.  This  amphi- 
theatre is  faid,  by  Governor  Pownall,  to  be  occupied 
with  houfes  arranged  in  the  form  of  ftreets,  and  re- 
ferables  a  fmall  walled  town.  The  galleries  are  con- 
verted into  wretched  dwellings,  but  the  exterior  gal- 
lery of  the  fecond  flory,  and  that  of  the  attic,  were  in 
their  original  (late. 

At  Pola  in  Iftria,  there  are  the  remains  of  an  am- 
phitheatre built  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill.  The  whole 
of  the  exterior  circuit  was  Handing,  except  a  few  yards 
of  the  parapet,  when  MafFei  vifited  thefe  remains.  It 
was  erefled  of  ftone,  with  cramps  of  iron  ;  and  all 
the  benches  and  other  parts  conftrufted  of  wood,  have 
been  deflroyed. 

Amphitheatre,  in  gardening,  certain  difpofitions 
of  trees  and  rtirubs  on  the  fides  of  hilly  places,  which, 
if  the  hill  or  rifing  be  naturally  of  a  circular  figure,  al- 
ways have  the  bell  effefl.  They  are  to  be  formed  of 
evergreens,  fuch  as  hollies,  phillereys,  lauruftines,  bays, 
and  fuch  plants,  obferving  to  plant  the  (hortell  grow- 
ing trees  in  the  front,  and  thole  which  will  be  the 
talleft  behind,  fuch  as  pines,  firs,  cedars  of  Lebanon, &c. 

Amphitheatres  are  alio  fometimes  formed  of  Hopes 
on  the  fides  of  hjlls,  covered  only  with  turf;  and,  when 
well  kent,  thev  are  a  great  ornament  to  large  gardens. 

AMPHITRITE,  (from  «^^(t{<tji.  circumferendo), 
in  the  heathen  mythology,  the  wite  of  Neptune,  and 
goddcfs  of  the  Tea,  fometimes  taken  for  the  fea. 

AMPHITRYON,  fon  of  Alcaeus,  and  the  father 
of  Hercules,  lefs  known  by  his  own  exploits  than  from 
his  wife  Alcmena's  adventure.      See  Alcmena. 

AMPHORA,  in  antiquity,  a  liquid  mealure  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  Roman  amphora  con- 
tained 48  fextarics,  equal  to  about  leven  gallons  one 
pint  Englifh  wine  meafure  ;  and  the  Grecian  or  Attic 
amphora  contained  one-thiid  more. 

Amphora  was  alfo  a  dry  meafure  ufed  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  contained  about  three  bulhels. 

Amphora,  among  the  Venetians,  is  the  largeft  mea- 
fure ufed  for  liquids,  containing  abeut  16  quarts. 

AMPHORARIUM  viNUM,  in  antiquity,  denotes 
thst  which  is  drawn  or  poured  into  amphorie  or  pitch- 
ers J  by  way  of  diftindlion  from  vinum  eloliore,  or  cafl; 


— AJ]  ill! fohuntur  frigore  membra, 

Vitaque  cum  gemitu  fuglt  ind ignata  fub  umbras. 

The  mailers  of  eloquence  make  an  amplification  to  be 
the  foul  of  difcourfe.     See  Oratory. 

AMPLITUDE,  in  /tflronomy,  an  arch  of  the  ho- 
rizon intercepted  between  the  eaft  01  weft  point  and 
the  centre  of  the  lun,  or  a  planet,  at  its  rifinj;  or  fit- 
ting ;  and  fo  is  either  north  and  (outh,  or  ortive  and 
occafive. 

Magneticnl  Ai-trinvDE^  the  different  riling  or  fet- 
ting  of  the  fun  from  tlie  eaft  or  weft  points  of  the  com- 
pafs. It  is  found  by  oblerving  the  fun,  at  his  rifing 
and  fetting,  by  an  amplitude  compafs. 

AMPSAGA,  3  river  of  ancient  Numidia.  See  Al- 
giers. 
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Ampr;infH  AMPSANCTI  vALLis,  ofAmpsancti  lacos,  a 
II  cave  or  lake  in  the  heart  of  the  Hirpiiii,  or  I'lincipato 
Amraphel.^  yi^^^^  ^^^^^  ^j^^.  ^.j,y  'j>icento  (Cicero,  Vir);il,  I'liny)  ; 
'  it  is  now  called  Mojfetn,  from   iVIepliitis,  the   goddciv 

of  llcnch,  who  had  a  temple  there.  The  ancient  potts 
imagined  that  this  gulf  led  to  hell.  The  MolTeta  is 
thus  defcribed  by  Mr  Swinburne  :  "  We  were  led  into 
a  narrow  vallev,  extending  a  confiderable  way  to  the 
fouth-wert,  and  pielTcd  in  on  both  fides  by  high  ridges 
thickly  covered  with  copfcs  of  oak.  The  bottom  of 
the  dell  is  bare  and  arid  :  in  the  lowefl  part,  and  clofe 
under  one  of  the  hills,  is  an  oval  pond  of  muddy  alh- 
coloured  water,  not  above  50  feet  in  diameter:  it  boils 
up  rvi  fcveral  places  with  great  force  in  irregular  fits, 
which  are  always  preceded  by  a  hilling  found.  The 
water  was  fcveral  times  fpouted  up  as  high  as  our  heads 
in  a  diagonal  diredion,  a  whirlpool  being  formed 
round  the  tube,  like  a  bafon,  to  receive  it  as  it  fell. 
A  large  body  of  vapour  is  coiitinu  illy  thrown  out  with 
a  loyd  rumbling  noife.  The  ftones  on  the  rifing 
ground  that  hangs  over  the  pool  are  quite  yellow, 
being  llained  with  the  fumes  of  fulphur  and  lal  ammo- 
niac. A  moil  naufeous  fmell  rifing  with  the  fteam 
obliged  us  to  watch  the  wind,  and  keep  clear  of  it,  to 
avoid  fuffocation.  The  water  is  quite  infipid  both  as 
to  tafte  and  fmell  ;  the  clay  at  the  edges  is  white,  and 
carried  into  Puglia  to  rub  upon  fcabby  flierp,  on  which 
account  the  lake  is  farmed  out  at  100  ducats  a-year. 
On  a  hill  above  this  lake  flood  formerly  a  temple  de- 
dicated to  the  goddefs  Mephitis  :  but  I  perceived  no 
remains  of  it." 

AMPULLA,  in  antiquity,  a  round  big-bellied  vef- 
fel  which  the  ancients  ufed  in  their  baths,  to  contain 
oil  for  anointing  their  bodies ;  alio  the  name  of  a  cup 
for  drinking  out  of  at  table. 

Ampulla,  among  ecclofiaftical  writers,  denotes 
one  of  the  facred  vcffels  ufed  at  the  altars.  Ampullae 
were  alfo  ufed  for  holding  the  oil  ufed  in  chrilmation, 
confecration,  coronation,  &.c.  Among  the  ornaments 
of  churches  we  find  frequent  mention  made  of  ampuls 
or  vials.  In  the  inventory  of  the  cathedral  of  Lin- 
coln we  meet  with  ampuls  of  cryrtal,  varioully  enrich- 
ed with  filvcr  feet  and  covers;  one  containing  a  tooth 
of  St  Chrirtopher,  another  a  tooth  of  St  Cecily,  ano- 
ther a  bone  of  the  head  of  St  John  Baptill. 

Knis;hts  of  Si  /Impull.i,  belong  to  an  order  inftituted 
by  Clovis  I.  king  of  France  ;  at  the  coronation  they 
bear  up  the  canopy  under  which  the  ampulla  is  carried 
in  procefTion. 

AM  PUR  A,  a  province  of  the  kinedom  of  Peru, 
before  its  conqueft  bv  the  Spaniards.  Here  the  inha- 
bitants woifliipped  two  lody  mountains  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  gratitude,  becaufe  of  the  defcent  of  the  water 
from  them  by  which  their  lands  were  fertilized.  It  is 
faid  to  have  been  conquered  by  Viracocha  the  eighth 
inca. 

AMPURIAS,  the  capital  of  the  territory  of  Am- 
purdan,  in  Catatonia,  feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Fluvia,  in  E.  Long.  2.  56.  N.  Lat.  42.  5.  The  land 
about  it  is  barren,  full  of  briars  and  bulrulhes,  except 
in  fome  places,  which  produce  flax. 

AMPUTATION,  in  Surgery,  the  cutting  off  a 
limh,  or  any  part,  from  the  body.  See  Surgery 
Index. 
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confederated  with  Chedorlaomcr,  king  of  the  Elamites,    Amrii, 
and  two  other  kingi,  to  make  war  againd  the  kings  of '^''"" '**'"" 
Pciitapolis  ;  that  is  to   fay,  of  .Sodom,  Gomorrah,  and  ■ 

the  three  neighbouring  cities.  1  he  kings  vslio  v. ere  in 
league  with  Amraplicl  worlled  th(jlc  of  Peritapoli$, 
plundered  iheir  city,  and  carried  off  abundance  of  cap- 
tives, among  whom  was  Lot,  Abraham's  nephew  :  but 
Abraham  purfucd  them,  retook  Lot,  and  recovered  all 
the  fpoil.    See  Abraham. 

AMRAS,  a  llrong  calUe  of  Germany,  feated  in  Ti- 
rol ;  by  fome  Gcrmnn  writers  called  /Irx  ^t/ihrofiana, 
which  was  a  houfe  of  plealure  for  the  archduko  to  re- 
tire to  in  the  heat  of  the  lumiiicr.  By  others  ibis  fort 
is  called  Oiiibrn/s  ;  a  name  derived  from  the  difign  of 
it,  which  was  to  be  a  fliady  lummer-houfc.  It  is  moft 
delightfully  lituated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  but  has 
no  great  external  beauty.  All  the  furniture  of  ordi- 
nary ufe  has  been  cariied  away  ;  yet  it  is  Hill  remark- 
able for  its  galleries,  which  contain  a  very  large  col- 
le6fion  of  antiquities,  and  both  natural  and  artificial 
curiofities.  It  excels  all  others  in  its  curious  collec- 
tion of  armour  and  coats  of  mail,  many  of  which  be- 
longed to  very  great  men.  There  is  alfo  a  great  col- 
Icflion  of  gold  medals,  which  weigh,  as  they  aflirm, 
about  16  pounds;  there  are  alfo  30:0  cameos  and  in. 
taglios,  but  few  of  them  very  fine.  A  great  part  of 
thefc  antiquities  were  fent  to  this  place  by  C:»arlts  V. 
On  the  walls  and  ceiling  there  are  fome  very  good 
paintings  ;  and,  among  the  reft,  they  have  an  admi' 
rable  pidure  of  Noah's  aik,  done  by  BalTmo,  tor 
which  the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany  is  faid  to  have  of- 
fered 1 00,000  crowns.  They  have  a  library,  which 
is  not  in  very  good  order  ;  and  a  gallery  lull  of  bulls 
and  other  pieces  of  antiquity,  beGdes  many  other  apart- 
ments adorned  with  pidures  of  great  value.  E.  Long. 
II.  40.   N.  Lat.  47.0. 

AMRU-ECN-AL-AS,  one  of  the  moft  famous  of 
the  firft  race  of  Saracen  leaders,  was  defcendrd  of  Aafi, 
of  the  tribe  of  Koreifti,  by  a  notorious  proftitute.  In 
his  youth  he  indulged  in  poetry,  and  wrote  fatirical 
verfes  againft  the  peri'on  and  doftrine  of  Mahomet. 
His  zeal  in  oppofing  the  new  religion  prompted  him  to 
undertake  an  embafly  to  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  to  fti- 
mulate  him  againft  the  converts  whom  he  had  taken 
under  his  protedfion.  It  is  uncertain  by  what  argu- 
ments he  was  induced  to  change  his  religious  lenti- 
ments  ;  but  he  returned  a  convert  to  the  Mahometan 
faith,  and,  along  with  Caled,  joined  the  fugitive  pro- 
phet at  Medina.  The  military  talents  of  Amru  had 
begun  to  at;ra<5l  general  attention  when  Abubrkcr  re- 
folved  to  make  a  new  attack  upon  Syria,  in  which 
he  obtained  the  chief  command.  After  feveral  dif- 
plavs  of  his  military  valour  and  addrefs  in  lome  fuc- 
cefsful  enterprifes,  he  rofe  to  the  elev.ited  ftation  of 
chief  in  Irak,  when  Caled  requefted  the  attendance  of 
all  the  Arabian  generals  before  Damafcus.  During 
the  caliphue  of  Onar,  he  alfo  ftrveJ  in  Palcftine,  un- 
der Abu  Obeidah.  While  befieging  Ccefarea,  he  held 
a  memorable  conference  with  Conltantine,  the  fon  of 
the  emperor  Hcraclhjs.  Hiftorians  mention  that  their 
time  was  chielly  occupied  in  pro.lucing  genealogical 
arguments  to  prove  the  affinity  of  the  Greeks  and  Ara- 
bians, and  the  confequent  rights  of  the  latter  as  their 
defcendants.     Amru    concluded    with  the  candid  de- 
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Amru-ebn-  in  their  fcorching  deferts,  and  were  refolved  to  re-enter      ney,  jewels,  and  other  valuable  articles,  to  defray  the  A.mru-£l„i. 
^"^-       into  the  polTelTion  of  the  delightful  country   which  was      expence  of  the  war.     Amru  was  difpofed  to  preferve      ^^•"- 


the  inheritance  of  their  forefathers."  He  withdrew 
from  the  conference,  after  denouncing  perpetual  enmi- 
ty  againfl  the  Greeks,  unlefs  they  (hould  either  be- 
coine  converts  to  the  Mahometan  faith  or  tributaries 
to  that  government.  In  the  year  of  the  Hegira  17, 
A.  D.  638,  Amru  took  Caefarea,  and  reduced  to  fub- 
jeftion  all  the  maritime  towns  of  Syria, 

After  the  death  of  Obeidah,  Amru  affumed  the  chief 
command  in  Syria,  in  which  he  was  confirmed  by  the 
caliph,  notwithilanding  the  oppofition  of  Othman.  An 
expedition  againft  Egypt  being  formerly  refolved  upon, 
Amru  wrote  to  the  caliph,  informing  him  that  he 
would  inftantly  march  into  Egypt.  During  the  pro- 
grefs  of  his  march,  attended  only  by  4000  Arabs,  a 
meffenger  from  Omar  arrived  with  a  letter,  containing 
direftions  to  return,  if  he  Ihould  receive  this  letter  in 
the  territories  of  Syria  ;  but  if  he  fhould  receive  it  in 
thofe  of  Egypt,  he  might  advance,  and  all  needful  af- 
filfance  would  be  inftantly  lent  him.  Anticipating  the 
contents,  he  haftened  on  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  and 
there  collecling  his  principal  ofRcers,  he  operied  and 
read  the  iiiltruflions  of  the  caliph.  Then  requtfting 
forae  of  the  inhabitants  to  be  brought  before  them,  and 
inquiring  at  them  in  what  country  they  were,  and  be- 
ing infjrmed  that  they  were  in  Egypt,  Amru  replied, 
"  Let  us,  then,  continue  our  mirch."  Having  taken 
Pharma,  he  advanced  to  iVIifrah,  the  ancient  Memphis, 
and  bellrged  it  during  the  fpace  of  feveti  months.  Al- 
though numerous  reinforcements  arrived,  he  would 
have  tound  it  very  difficult  to  ftovrn  the  place  previous 
to  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  if  Mokawkas  had  not 
treacheroully  IcfTened  the  forces  of  the  citadel,  which 
was  accordingly  tiken  by  ftorm  ;  and  the  Greeks  who 
remained  there  were  either  made  prifoners  or  put  to  the 
fivord.  On  the  fame  fpot  Amru  erefled  a  city  named 
Foftat,  the  ruins  of  which  are  now  known  by  the  name 
of  Old  Cairo.  The  Coptic  Chriftians,  who  compofed 
the  great  majority  of  the  Egyptian  natives,  and  who 
weip  enemies  to  the  Catholic  Greeks,  after  this  viiffory 
fubmiut  1  to  Amru,  and  engaged  to  provide  quarters 
and  fupport  lir  the  Muffulman  army. 

Amru  purfued  the  Greeks  to  Alexandria,  and,  after 
an  oblfinate  and  bloody  fiege  of  14  months,  the  city 
wa^  taken,  A.  D.  640.  During  the  fiege,  the  gene- 
ral, along  with  one  of  his  officers  and  a  (lave,  was  ta- 
ken priloncr,  and  brought  before  the  governor,  who 
was  at  that  time  ignorant  of  the  value  of  his  prifoner. 
The  manner,  however,  in  which  the  general  at  firft 
conduced  himfelf  induced  the  governor  to  fuppofe  that 
he  was  a  perlon  of  rank,  therefore  he  ordered  him  to  be 
beheaded.  This  order  would  have  immediately  been 
carried  into  efFeft,  had  not  th*-  Have,  who  underllood 
the  Greek  tongue,  in  which  the  command  was  given, 
fortunately  rhaftifed  the  imprudent  language  of  Amru 
by  giving  him  a  box  on  the  ear.  This  circumllance 
changed  the  mind  of  the  governor,  and  obtained  a  re- 
peal of  his  order.  By  an  engagement  to  propofe  an 
accommodation,  the  captive  officer  obtained  the  releafe 
of  all  the  three  ;  and  the  acclamations  of  the  army  on 
the  return  of  their  general  firit  informed  the  governor 
of  his  egregious  mlrtake.  Amru  prevailed  upon  his 
foldiers  to  refrain  fri4m  the  pill^ige  of  Alexandria,  and 
to  content  thcmfelvts  with  tbo  prefervation  of  the  mo- 


the  famous  library,  and  to  have  given  it  in  a  pre- " 
fent  to  John  the  grammarian,  but,  by  the  command 
of  the  caliph,  he  was  obliged  to  commit  it  to  the 
flames.  If  the  relation  is  not  exaggerated,  fuch  was 
the  number  of  books  in  that  famous  library,  that  they 
afforded  fuel  to  5000  baths  during  the  fpace  ot  fix 
months. 

The  capital  being  taken,  all  Egypt  foon  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  Amru  obferved  a  wife 
and  equitable  policy,  although  his  pecuniary  demands 
were  great.  Egypt  became  the  ftorehoufe  to  familh- 
ing  Arabia,  and  camels  carrying  provifions  covered  the 
whole  road  from  Memphis  to  Medina.  Amru  alfo 
employed  his  army  in  opening  the  canal  from  the  Nile 
to  the  Red  fca.  The  adjacent  parts  of  Africa  next 
felt  the  conquering  power  of  Amru,  but,  upon  the  ele- 
vation of  Othman,  he  was  fucceeded  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Egypt  by  Abdallah-ebn-Said.  The  ijjhabi- 
tants  were  fo  difplealed  with  this  change,  that  they 
formed  a  confederacy,  and  delivered  up  the  city  to  a 
Grecian  fleet.  Amru  was  dtlpatched  in  hafte  to  re- 
take Alexandria,  which,  after  an  obftinate  defence, 
was  taken  with  great  flaughter.  The  general  at 
length  interpofing  his  authority,  the  fliiuglner  was 
flopped,  and  upon  the  fpot  where  the  maffacre  ceafed 
the  M'ifque  of  Mtrcy  was  ereded.  To  prevent  future 
rebellion,  he  dilmantlcd  the  town,  and  was  again  fuc- 
ceeded by  AbJallah  j  and  he  himlelf  retired  to  Me- 
dina. 

When  Ali  afcended  the  throne,  he  became  an  ad- 
verfary,  and  united  himtclt  to  the  interell  ot  Moawiyah, 
whom  he  acknowledged  caliph,  and  fwore  allegiance 
to  him.  Ali  propoled  to  decide  the  quarrel  by  fingle 
combat,  and  the  valour  of  Amru  inclined  him  to  urge 
his  mafter  to  accept  of  the  propolal  ;  but  Moawiyah 
pofitively  dtclined  the  challenge.  Amru,  however, 
continued  firm  to  the  interelf  ot  Moawiyah,  and  took 
pofltffijn  of  Egypt  in  h  s  name,  having  defeated  the 
governor  of  Ali.  About  this  time,  he  fortunately 
efcaped  affaffination  by  the  hands  of  the  frantic  Cha- 
regitcs,  who  had  marked  him  out  as  one  of  the  three 
wlio,  by  their  death,  was  to  reftoie  peace  to  the  ton- 
tending  parties.  The  aff.iffin  waited  his  arrival  at  the 
mofque,  but  being  prevented  by  a  fit  of  the  colic,  his 
friend  who  was  fent  to  officiate  for  him  was  ilain  in  his 
ftead. 

In  the  year  663,  of  the  Hegira  43,  he  died  in  his 
government  of  Egypt,  highly  ellecmed,  and  much 
regretted  by  his  countrymen.  In  a  pathetic  oration  to 
his  children  on  his  deathbed,  he  bitterly  lamented  his 
youthful  oflfence  in  fatirizing  the  prophet,  although  Ma- 
homet had  forgiven  the  offence,  and  had  frequently  af- 
firmed "  that  there  was  no  Muffulman  more  firjcere  and 
fledfaft  in  the  faitli  than  Amru."  It  is  reported,  that 
one  day  the  caliph  defired  to  fee  the  fword  of  Amru, 
which  had  cut  in  pieces  fo  many  Chrillians.  Amru 
drew  his  fword,  which  was  a  (hort  and  common  fcymi- 
tar  J  and  when  Omar  manifeiled  figns  of  unufual  lur- 
prife,  he  exclaimed,  "  Alas  1  the  fword  itlelf,  without 
the  arm  of  its  mailer,  is  neither  Iharpcr  nor  more 
weighty  than  the  hvord  of  Pharezdak  the  poet."  The 
greatncfs  of  the  man,  the  firmnefs  of  the  friend,  the  va- 
lour of  the  genera!,  the  policy  of  the  ftatefman,  and 
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die  fandillty  of  the  Mahometan  mor:iiift,  were  united 
ill  the  charader  of  Aniru.  [Mot/.  Univ.  lli/1.  Gen. 
Biog.) 

AIVISA.NCTI.     S':c  Ampsancii. 

AMSBUKY,  or  AMatRsauKY.  S-c  Ambres- 
BOaY. 

AMSDORFIANS,  in  church  hiftory,  a  fcft  of 
ProteftaiUs  in  the  l6ili  century,  who  tooii  their  name 
from  Ainfdorf  their  leader.  They  maintained,  that 
good  works  were  not  only  unprofitable,  but  were  ob- 
ilacles  to  falvation. 

AMSTERDAM,  the  capital  city  of  the  province 
of  Holland  and  of  the  United  Netherlands,  is  featcd 
on  the  river  Amllcl  and  an  arm  of  the  fea  called  the 
ll^ye.  The  air  is  but  indifferent,  on  account  of  the 
marlhes  that  furround  it,  and  render  the  city  ;dinoll  in- 
acceflible  :  but  this  inconvenience  is  abundantly  re- 
compenfcd  by  the  utility  of  its  commerce,  vvhicli  the 
port  ferves  greatly  to  promote  ;  for  it  will  contain 
above  looo  large  lliips. 

In  I  204,  it  was  nothing  but  a  fmall  cafllc,  called 
Amjlel  from  the  name  of  the  river,  which  its  lords 
made  a  retreat  for  filhermen,  who  at  fiift  lived  in  huts 
covered  with  thatch  :  but  it  foon  became  confiderable, 
and  had  a  bridge  and  towers  built  upon  it,  infomuch 
that  it  rofe  to  a  fmall  city  ;  thou;^h,  till  the  year  1490, 
it  was  furrounded  with  nothing  but  a  weak  pallilado. 
The  walls  were  then  built  with  brick,  to  dcfti.d  it 
from  the  inruifions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Utrecht,  with 
whom  the  Hollanders  were  often  quarrelling  ;  but  fome 
months  afterwards  it  was  almolf  reduced  to  allies.  In 
1512,  it  was  befic^ged  by  the  people  of  Gueldeiland  j 
who  not  being  able  to  take  it,  fet  fire  to  the  Ihips  in 
the  harbour.  In  1525,  an  Anabaptill  leader,  with  600 
of  his  followers,  got  into  the  city  in  the  night-time,  at- 
tacked the  townhoufe,  and  defeated  thofe  that  mide 
any  refiflance.  At  length  they  barricaded,  with  wool 
and  hop  facks,  the  avenues  to  the  market  place,  where 
thefe  enthuliafls  were  pofted  ;  and  fo  put  a  Hop  to  their 
fury  till  day  appealed,  at  which  time  the  citizens  fell 
upon  them  on  all  fides,  and  forced  them  to  retire  into 
the  townhoufe,  where  moft  of  them  were  cut  to  pieces. 
About  ten  years  after,  there  was  another  tumult  ralfed 
by  a  parcel  of  fanaticks,  confilHng  of  men  and  women, 
who  ran  about  the  ftreets  ilark  naked,  and  had  a  de- 
Cgn  of  making  themfclves  mailers  of  the  townhoufe. 
Their  fhrieks  and  cries,  which  were  dreadful  enough, 
foon  alarmed  the  inhabitants,  who  feized  the  greatefl 
part  of  them,  and  gave  them  the  chaflilement  they  de- 
fer ved. 

Amfterdam  was  one  of  the  laft  cities  that  embraced 
the  reformed  religion.  ICivas  befieged  by  the  Holland- 
ers in  1578,  and  fubmitted  after  a  fiege  often  months. 
One  article  of  the  capitulation  was,  a  free  cxerclfe 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  :  but  this  was  not  ob- 
fcrved  by  the  Proteffants  ;  for  they  loon  drove  the  ec- 
clcliaftics,  monks,  and  nuns,  out  of  the  city,  broke  the 
images,  and  deraolilhed  th-  altars.  From  this  time  it 
became  the  general  rendezvous  of  all  nations  and  of 
every  fecf,  which  raifed  it  to  that  degree  of  grandeur 
and  opulence  it  now  enjoys.  The  inhabitants  were  of- 
ten obliged  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  their  city,  and  in 
1675  it  was  increafed  to  its  prefent  extent.  It  was  fur- 
rounded  w'ith  a  brick  wall,  and  a  large  ditch  80  feet 
broad  full  of  running  water.     The  walls  Trere  fottill«.d 
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with  26  baftions,  on  each  of  which  there  is  now  a  wind- 
mill.    I'here  are  eight  gates  towards  the  land,  and  one  , 
towards  the  water. 

Araiicrdam  being  fcated  on  a  marfliy  foil,  is  built  on 
piles  of  wood  ;  for  which  reafon  no  coaches  are  allow- 
ed, except  to  great  men  and  phyficians,  who  pay  a  tax 
for  that  piivilege  ;  and  all  kinds  of  goods  aie  drawn  on 
fledges.  It  Hands  fo  low,  that  they  would  be  expofed 
to  inundations,  if  they  did  not  fcture  themfclves  by 
dykes  and  fluices.  The  finell  ftreets  are,  the  Ktyfar's 
Graft,  or  Emperor's  Canal  ;  the  Hcer  Graft,  or  Lords 
Canal  ;  the  Cingel  ;  and  the  ftreet  of  Hacrlem.  The 
principal  canal  is  remarkable  for  its  houfes,  which  are 
magnificent  flruflures  of  an  equal  height.  Here  are 
three  prodigious  fluices,  and  a  great  number  of  canals 
which  crofs  the  city  in  many  paits,  and  render  the 
ftreets  clean  and  pleafant.  The  canals  are  deep,  their 
fides  are  lined  with  hewn  ftone,  they  have  generally 
rows  of  trees  planted  on  each  fide,  and  many  fton& 
bridges  over  different  parts  of  them. 

The  finell  is  that  called  the  Amorraci,  which  is- 
formcd  by  the  waters  of  the  Amllcl,  into  which  the- 
tide  comes  up,  and  on  the  fides  of  which  are  two  large 
quays.  This  canal  has  fevcral  bridges.  The  principal 
is  that  next  the  fea,  called  Pont  Neuf,  or  the  AVw 
Bridge :  it  is  600  feet  long,  and  70  broad,  with  iron 
balluftrades  on  each  fide  ;  it  has  36  arches,  of  which  I  i 
are  very  high,  and  eight  are  fliut  up  to  enclofe  the 
yachts.  From  this  bridge  there  is  a  moft  charming 
profpeft  of  the  city,  port,  and  fea.  The  port  is  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  above  looo  paces  ia 
breadth.  It  is  always  filled  with  a  multitude  of  vef- 
fels,  which  look  like  a  foreft,  or  rather  a  floating  city. 
The  ftreets  in  general  are  well  paved,  and  the  houfes 
built  of  brick  or  ftone.  Towards  the  fides  of  the  ha- 
ven, the  city  is  enclofed  with  great  poles  driven  into 
the  ground,  which  are  joined  by  large  beams  placed 
horizontally.  There  are  openings  to  let  the  fliips  in 
and  out,  which  are  ftiut  every  night  at  the  ringing  of 
a  bell. 

Amfterdam  is  cor;puted  to  be  half  as  big  as  Lon- 
don, including  the  fortifications,  and  almoft.  as  popu- 
lous in  proportion.  There  are  people  here  of  almofl 
every  nation  and  religion  in  Europe,  who  are  all  tole- 
rated in  their  refpeftive  perfuafions  ;  but  none  admit- 
ted to  any  (hare  in.  the  government  except  the  Calyi- 
niils.  There  aie  1 1  churches  for  the  Dutch  of  the  efta- 
bliflied  or  Calviniftical  religion,  with  two  French  and 
one  High  Dutch.  The  Englllli  have  alfo  three  church- 
es in  this  city  :  one  for  the  Preftjyterians,  whofe  mini- 
fters  are  paid  bv  the  magiftrates  ;  a  fecond  for  thofe  of 
the  church  of  England,  whofe  minifter  is  paid  by  his 
Britannic  majeftjoj  and  a  third  for  the  Browniftf,  who 
maintain  their  own  minlfters.  None  but  the  Calvinifts 
are  allowed  to  have  beils,  and  their  niinifters  are  main- 
tained by  the  magiftrates.  All  thefe  churches  or  con- 
gregations make  up  only  a  third  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city.  The  Roman  Catholics,  who  have 
27  houfes  or  chape's  for  tlieir  worftiip,  form  another 
third  part.  .  Here  they  have  a  long  fquare  of  houfes 
for  their  beguines  (a  kind  of  nuns)  to  live  in  ;  who  are 
not  fhut  up  in  cloillers  as  other  nuns  in  Roman  Catho- 
lic countries,  but  have  liberty  to  walk  abroad,  and  rray 
even  marry  when  they  are  tired  of  this  kind  of  life. 
Thefe  chapels  of  the  Roman  Catholics  have  no  bells  al, 
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Amftcr-  loived  them,  being  looked  upon  as  conventicles,  and 
'^^'°-  may  be  (hut  up  and  opened  according  as  the  govern- 
•  ment    pleafes.      The    other  third  part  of  the  city  is 

made  up  of  Jews,  Lutherahs,  Arminians,  Anabaptifts, 
&c.  none  of  whom,  as  was  faid  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, are  allowed  to  hare  bells  in  their  churches.  Thofe 
who  marry,  and  are  not  of  the  eftablifhed  religion,  are 
obliged  to  be  joined  firft  by  the  magiftrates,  and  then 
they  may  perform  the  ceremony  in  their  own  affem- 
blies.  The  Jews,  who  are  very  confiderable  in  this 
place,  have  two  fynagogues;  one  of  which,  namely 
the  Portuguefe,  is  the  largell  in  Europe.  Within  the 
court  yard,  ivhere  their  fynagogue  (lands,  they  have 
feveral  rooms  or  fchools,  where  their  children  are 
taught  Hebrew,  and  very  carefully  inftru6^ed  in  the 
Jewirti  religion. 

The  moft  remarkable  of  the  religious  buildings  is 
the  New  Church,  dedicated  to  St  Catharine.  It  was 
begun  in  the  year  1408,  others  fay  1414;  and  was 
100  years  in  building.  It  had  the  misfortune  of  being 
burnt  in  the  year  1645,  but  was  in  a  fhort  time  af- 
ter built  in  a  more  magni(icent  manner.  The  foun- 
dation of  a  (leeple  is  laid  before  this  church,  which 
was  defigned  to  be  very  high.  The  piles  on  which  it 
was  to  be  erefted  are  not  above  100  feet  fquare,  and 
yet  they  are  6334  in  number,  and  thofe  very  large. 
Neverthelefs  it  was  thought  that  thefe  vaft  piles,  or 
rather  the  ground,  were  not  able  to  fupport  the  prodi- 
gious weight  they  intended  to  lay  upon  it  ;  for  which 
reafon  the  (leeple  remains  unfiniflied.  The  pulpit  is  a 
mallerpiece  of  the  kind,  where  the  four  evangelifts  and 
many  other  curious  pieces  of  fculpture  are  reprefented. 
The  glals  windows  are  adorned  with  paintings,  among 
which  the  emperor  Maximilian  is  defcribed,  prefenting 
an  imperial  crown  to  the  burgoraaflers  of  Amllerdam 
for  the  creft  of  the  arms  of  this  city.  The  organ  is 
very  large,  and  reckoned  one  of  the  bed  in  the  world. 
It  has  a  fet  of  pipes  that  counterfeit  a  chorus  of  voices, 
and  has  52  whole  (lops  befides  half  (lops,  with  two 
rows  of  keys  for  the  feet,  and  three  rows  of  keys  for 
the  hands.  Thofe  who  hear  it  p'6y  for  the  firft  time 
imagine  thev  hear  a  human  voice.  The  grate  dividing 
the  chancel  from  the  body  of  the  church  is  all  of  Co- 
rinthian brafs.  The  branches  of  candlefticks  are  the 
richeft  in  the  Seven  Provinces.  There  is  a  very  (ine 
marble  monument  erefled  to  Admirafl  Ruyter,  who  was 
killed  at  MelTma. 

The  public  buildings  of  a  civil  nature  are  very  mag- 
nificent. The  ftadthoufe  was  founded  in  1648.  It  is 
built  upon  14,000  wooden  piles  ;  and  its  front  is  282 
feet  long,  its  fides  255  feet,  and  its  height  to  the  roof 
116.  There  is  a  marble  pediment  in  the  front,  whereon 
a  woman  is  carved  in  relievo,  holdirr ;  the  arms  of  the 
city  ;  (he  is  featcd  in  a  chair,  pipported  by  two  lions, 
with  an  olive  btanch  in  her  right  hand  ;  on  each  fide 
are  four  Naiads  who  prefcnt  her  with  a  crown  of  palm 
and  laurel,  and  two  other  marine  goddelTis  prefent  her 
with  difTerent  forts  of  fruit  ;  befides,  there  is  Neptune 
with  his  trident,  accompanied  with  Tritons,  a  fca-imi- 
corn,  and  a  fea-horfe.  On  the  top  (land  three  (Intues 
in  brotixe,  reprefenting  Jullice,  Strength,  and  Plenty. 
On  the  top  of  the  ftruflure  is  a  round  tower,  50  ftet 
above  the  roof,  adorned  with  (latucs,  and  an  harmoni- 
ous chime  of  bells,  the  biggeft  of  which  weighs  about 
7:.00  pounds,  and  the  next  6300.  They  are  made  to 
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play  difFerent  tunes  every  month.  It  has  not  one 
handfome  gate,  but  only  fevtn  doors  to  anfwer  to  the 
number  of  the  United  Provinces.  On  the  floor  of  the 
great  hall  are  two  globes,  the  ctlcfli  d  and  terredrial, 
which  are  22  feet  in  diameter  and  69  in  circumference. 
They  are  made  of  black  and  white  marble,  ai:d  are  in- 
laid with  jafper  and  copper.  In  general,  all  the  cham- 
bers are  enriched  with  paintings,  carvitigs,  and  gi'd- 
ings.  While  this  ftadthoufe  was  building,  the  old  one 
was  fet  on  fire,  and  confumed  with  all  the  archives  and 
regifters. 

Under  the  ftadthoufe  is  a  prodigious  vault,  wherein 
is  kept  the  bank  of  Amfterdam,  where  there  is  a  vad 
quantity  of  ingots  both  of  gold  and  filver,  as  alfo  bag? 
which  are  fuppofed  to  be  full  of  money.  The  doors 
are  proof  againft  petards,  and  are  never  opened  but  in 
the  prefence  of  one  of  the  burgomafters.  The  prifons 
for  debtors  and  criminals  are  liktwife  under  the  ftadt- 
houfe ;  as  alfo  the  guard-room  for  the  citizens,  wherein 
the  keys  of  the  city  are  locked  every  night.  At  the 
end  of  the  great  hall  is  the  fchepens  or  sldermen's  cham- 
ber, where  civil  caufes  are  tried.  Befides  thefe,  there 
are  the  chambers  of  the  fenate  and  council,  the  burgo- 
mafters chamber,  the  chambers  of  accounts,  8ic.  In 
the  fecond  llory  is  a  large  magazine  of  arms  ;  and  on 
the  top  of  the  building  are  fix  large  cifterns  of  water, 
which  may  be  conveyed  to  any  room  in  the  houfe  in 
cafe  of  fire  ;  to  prevent  which  the  chimneys  are  lined 
with  copper. 

The  bourfe,  or  exchange,  where  the  merchants  af- 
femble,  is  all  of  free-ftone,  and  built  upon  2000 
wooden  piles.  Its  length  is  about  250  feet,  and  its 
breadth  140.  The  galleries  are  fupported  by  26  mar- 
ble  columns,  upon  each  of  which  are  the  names  of  the 
people  that  are  to  meet  there.  They  are  all  numbered  ; 
and  there  is  a  place  fixed  for  every  merchandife  under 
fome  one  of  thefe  numbers.  On  the  right  hand  of 
the  gate  is  a  fuperb  ftaircafe  which  leads  to  the  gal- 
leries ;  on  one  fide  of  which  there  are  feveral  (hops, 
and  on  the  other  a  place  to  fell  clothes.  It  is  not  un- 
like the  royal  exchange  in  London. 

The  admiralty  office  is  in  a  houfe  which  belonged 
formerly  to  the  princes  of  Orange.  The  arfenal  for 
their  men  of  war  is  in  the  harbour.  This  is  a  very 
handlome  building,  200  feet  long  and  22  broad.  The 
ground  floor  is  filled  with  bullets  •,  the  fecond  floor 
contains  the  arms  and  cordage  ;  the  third  their  fails, 
pulleys,  flags,  &c.  This  arfenal  contains  a  great  many 
curiofitics  ;  among  the  reft  an  Indian  canoe  brought 
from  the  ftraits  of  Davis,  and  a  confervatory  of  water 
on  the  tnp  of  the  houfe  that  holds  1600  tuns  of  %vater, 
which  may  be  diftrilmted  in  cafe  of  fire  into  16  differ- 
ent parts  bv  leaden  pipes.  Hard  by  this  edifice  you 
fee  the  dock  or  yard  where  they  build  their  men  of  war. 
This  dock  is  508  feet  long,  and  contiguous  to  it  are 
houfes  for  lodging  the  iliip  carpenters.  The  dock  is 
plentifully  fupplird  with  every  thing  neccffary  for  the 
conftrutlion  of  ftiips. 

The  Eaft  India  Company  occupy  a  large  building 
divided  into  feveral  offices  or  apartments.  In  fome 
of  thofe  thev  have  great  (lores  of  packed  goods,  and 
likewife  a  room  with  all  forts  of  diugs,  tea,  wax, 
amhergri?:,  and  mufk.  Here  they  have  a  magazine 
full  of  medicaments  for  furgeons  chefts,  to  furnifli  the 
Company's  fhips  and  garrifons  in  the  Indies ;  as  alfo 
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AmIVcr-  large  magazines  of  nutmeg's,  cloves,  mace,  and  cinna- 
dam.  mim.  In  the  court-yar.l  there  is  a  guard  cliambtr, 
V  '  where  every  night  the  lioulcl^ecper  has  a  watch  ;  and 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  j^ate  tiiere  is  a  ch<:mift,  wlu) 
with  his  men  prepares  medicines  for  the  Indies;  and 
adjoining  to  this  court-yard  is  their  warthoufe  and 
p-icJihoulc  for  pepper  and  grofs  goods.  In  the  new 
part  of  this  city  they  have  a  magazine  or  palace,  wliich 
may  proijcrly  be  called  an  arfenal.  'I'he  ground  on 
which  this  building  ftands  is  2000  fett,  and  l()uare 
every  way,  reckoning  tiie  moats  or  burgwall  about  it. 
The  two  rope-alleys  are  J  800  feet  long,  on  the  back- 
fide  of  which  is  a  ftore  of  500  large  anchors  befidcs 
fmall  ones.  In  this  arfenal  tiicy  build  the  (hips  be- 
longing to  the  Indian  chamber  of  Anallerdam  j  fur 
which  reafon  they  have  all  (orts  of  workhoufts  here  for 
the  artificers  that  ferve  the  Company. 

The  academy  called  the  llliiflrious  School,  is  likewife 
a  very  fine  building.  It  was  formerly  a  convent  be- 
longing to  the  nuns  of  St  Agnes.  Here  they  teaqh 
Latin,  the  oriental  languages,  theology,  pliilofophy, 
hiftory,  &c.  The  lawyers  and  phyficians  have  like- 
wife  their  fchools. 

Befidcs  thefe,  there  are  feveral  hofpitals,  or  houfes 
for  orph^n-i,  for  poor  widows,  for  fick  perlons,  and  for 
mad  people  •,  all  which  are  regul.nted  with  much  pru- 
dence. The  Rafp-houfc,  which  was  formerly  a  nun- 
nery, is  now  a  fort  of  workhoufe  for  men  th^t  be- 
have ill.  They  are  commonly  fet  to  faw  or  rafp  Brafil 
wood;  and  if  tliey  will  not  perform  their  talk,  they  are 
put  into  a  cellar  which  thf  water  runs  into,  where  if 
they  do  not  alraoft  conrtantly  ply  the  pump,  they  run 
the  rifli  of  being  drowned,  There  is  likcwiie  a  fpin- 
houfe  for  debauched  women,  where  they  are  obliged  to 
fpin  wool,  flax,  and  hemp,  and  do  other  work.  All 
the  holpitals  are  extremely  neat,  and  richly  adorned 
with  piftures.  They  are  maintained  partly  by  volun- 
tary contributions,  which  are  railed  by  putting  money 
into  the  poor's  b'jxes  fixed  up  all  over  the  city  ;  and 
partly  by  taxinsj  all  public  diverfions,  as  well  at  frdrs 
as  ellewhere.  Likewife  every  perfon  that  palTes  through 
any  ot  the  gates  at  candle-light  pays  a  penny  tor  the 
fame  ufe.  The  charities  are  taken  care  of  by  cer- 
tain officers  called  deacons.  The  governors  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  magilirates  out  of  the  raoft  confiderable 
men  in  the  city. 

The  common  fort  have  places  of  diverfion  called 
Spiel-houfes,  where  there  are  mufic  and  dancing.  They 
are  much  of  the  fame  kind  as  the  hops  which  were  fo 
frequent  about  London.  If  ftrangers  go  there,  they 
mull  take  care  not  to  make  their  addreffcs  to  a  woman 
that  is  engaged  to  any  other  man. 

There  are  two  fuburbs  to  this  city  ;  one  at  the  gate 
of  the  regulars  ;  and  the  other  goes  as  far  as  Overtoon 
a  village  a  little  way  from  Amiterdam,  where  boats 
which  come  from  Leyden  are  rolled  over  land  upon 
wooden  rollers.  There  is  likewife  in  this  city  an  hof- 
pital  for  thofe  that  are  infefted  with  the  plague  ;  which 
was  built  in  the  year  1 630,  and  has  ^6d  windows. 

This  city  is  governed  by  a  fenate  or  council,  which 
confifts  of  36  perfons,  called  a  Vroedflmp,  who  enjoy 
their  places  for  life  ;  and  when  anv  of  them  dies,  the 
remainder  choofe  another  in  his  ftead.  This  fenate 
elefls  deputies  to  be  fe nt  to  the  States  of  Holland,  and 
appoints  the  chief  ma^iftratcs  of  the  city  called  Burgo- 


ma/lers  or  Kchevint,  who  are  like  our  aldermen, 
number  is  twelve  ;  out  ot  which  four  arc  chofcii  eveiy 
year  to  execute  the  ollice,  and  arc  called  Bur^omafttrs- 
regent.  Three  of  thcle  are  dilchargcd  every  year,  to 
make  room  for  three  otliers.  One  of  the  four  is  kept 
in  to  inform  the  new  ones  of  the  ftate  of  affairs,  and 
alfo  prcfidcs  the  three  firll  months  in  the  year,  and  the 
others  three  months  each  ;  fo  that  when  they  are  in 
this  oflicc,  they  may  be  compared  to  the  lord  mayor 
of  tlie  city  of  London.  Thefe  alterations  and  appoint- 
ments arc  made  by  their  own  body.  Tliey  difpufe  ot  all 
inferior  offices  which  become  vacant  during  lluir  regen- 
cy. Tliey  liave  likewife  the  direction  of  all  public 
works,  which  regard  the  lafety,  tianr^uillity,  and  em- 
bcllilhment  of  this  city.  The  keys  of  the  famous  bank 
of  this  city  are  in  the  hands  of  thefe  magilirates. 

The  college  confills  of  nine  burgomallers  or  echcvlns, 
who  are  judges  in  all  criminal  affairs,  without  appeal ; 
but  in  civil  caufes  they  may  appeal  to  the  council  ot  the 
province.  There  are  two  trealurers;  a  bailiff,  and  a 
penfionary.  The  bailifl'  continues  in  his  oflice  three 
years ;  and  learches  after  criminals,  takes  care  to  pro- 
fecute  them,  and  tees  their  fcntence  executed.  The 
penfionary  is  the  minifter  of  the  magilUacy,  is  well 
verfcd  in  the  laws,  makes  public  harangues,  and  is 
the  defender  of  the  interefls  of  the  city.  The  city  ot 
Amfterdam  contributes  to  the  public  income  above 
50,000  livres  per  day,  befides  the  excife  of  beer,  llefh, 
and  corn  ;  which  in  all  amounts  to  above  l,6oc,oool. 
a-year.  This  is  more  than  is  paid  by  all  the  relf  of  the 
provinces  put  together  ;  and  yet  Amilerdam  bears  but 
the  fifth  lank  in  the  affembly  of  the  dates  of  Holland, 
with  this  diltinflion,  that,  whereas  other  cities  feud  two 
members,  this  fends  four. 

The  militia  of  Amfterdam  is  very  confiderable.  They 
have  60  companies,  each  of  which  has  from  200  to 
300  men.  jews  and  Anabaptifts  are  excluded  from  this 
fervice,  not  being  admitted  to  bear  arms  :  But  they  are 
obliged  to  contribiViC  to  the  maintenance  of  the  city- 
guard,  which  confills  of  1400  foldiers  ;  as  alfo  to  the 
niijht-watch,  who  patrol  about  the  llreets  and  pro- 
claim the  hour.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  trumpeters 
on  every  church  fteeple,  who  found  every  half  hour  ; 
and  if  there  happens  a  fire,  they  ring  the  fire-bell,  and 
(how  where  it  is.  The  inhabitants  have  excellent  con- 
trivances to  extinguifh  it  (pcedily. 

The  trade  of  Amfterdam  is  prodigious  ;  for  almoll 
the  whole  trade  of  the  Eall  India  Company  centres  in 
this  city,  which  befides  carries  on  a  commerce  with  all 
the  rell  of  the  world,  infomuch  that  it  may  be  called 
the  magazine  ofj  llorehoufe  of  Europe.  They  import 
a  vaft  deal  of  corn  from  the  Baltic,  not  lb  much  for 
prefent  confumption,  as  to  lay  up  againft  times  of  fear- 
city.  The  richeft  Ipices  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Eart  India  Company,  w-ho  furnifti  all  Europe  there- 
with. They  have  vaft  quantities  of  military  ftores, 
with  which  they  fupply  Icveral  nations  ;  wliich  is  ow- 
ing to  their  engrofl"ing  moft  of  the  iron-works  on  the 
Rhine  and  other  great  rivers  that  run  into  Holland. 
Such  was  the  ftate  of  Amfterdam  before  the  late  revo- 
lution. Since  that  period,  it  has  probably  undergone 
confiderable  changes,  as  well  in  its  internal  government, 
as  in  its  foreign  connexions.  The  longitude  of  Am- 
fterdara  154.  30.  E.;  the  longitude,  52.  25.  N. 

Amsterdam,  or  Tongataboo,  is  alfo  the  name  of  an 
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Amfter-    idand  in  (he  South  fea,  faid  to  have  been  difcovered  by     are  genertlly  naked  ;  and  it  feems  to  be  a  cuftora  to 


dam.  Xafman  a  Dutch  navigator.  It  was  alfo  vifited  by  Cap- 
tain Cook.  Its  greateft  extent  trora  eaft  to  weft  is 
about  21  miles,  and  from  north  to  fouth  about  13. 
It  is  broad  at  the  eaft  end,  and  runs  taper  towards  the 
weft,  where  it  turns,  and  runs  to  a  point  due  north.  It 
is  about  fix  leagues  to  the  weft  of  Middleburgh.  The 
'  fliote  is  furrounded  by  a  coral  rock,  and  its  moft  ele- 
vated parts  are  not  above  fix  or  eight  yards  above  the 
level  of  the  fea.  S.  Lat.  21.  II.  \V.  Long.  175.  It 
is  wli.:illy  Isid  out  in  plantations,  in  which  are  cultivat- 
ed fome  of  the  richeft  produflions  of  nature. 

Here  are  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nut  trees,  plantains, 
Ijananas,  ftiaddocks,  yams,  and  fome  other  lOots,  lu- 
gar-canes,  and  a  fruit    like  a  neflarine  called   by   the 


anomt  '.hefe  parts  every  morning.  The  practice  of 
tattowing,  or  punfturing  the  fkin,  likewife  prevails. 
The  min  are  tattowed  from  the  middle  of  the  thigh  to 
above  the  hips;  the  women  have  it  only  on  their  arms 
and  fingers,  and  on  thofe  parts  but  very  fiightlv. 
Their  ornaments  are  amulets,  necklaces,  and  bracelets, 
the  bone,  ftiells,  and  beads  of  mother-of-pearl,  tortoife- 
ftiell,  &c.  which  are  worn  by  men  as  well  as  women. 
The  women  alio  wear  on  their  fingers  neat  rings  made 
of  tortoile-fhell,  and  pieces  in  their  ears  about  the  fizc 
of  a  fmall  quill  :  but  here  ornaments  are  not  common- 
ly worn,  though  ail  have  their  ears  pierced.  They 
have  alfo  a  curious  apron,  made  of  the  cocoa-nut  ftiell  ; 
and  compoled  of  a  number  of  fmall  pieces   fewed    to- 


iiatives  f?,hega.      There  did  not  appear    an    inch   of  gether  in  fuch  3  manner  as  to  form  ftars,  half-moons, 

Tvafte  ground  :   the  roads  occupied  no  more  fpace  than  little  fquates,  &c.;  it  is  ftudded  with  beads  and  ftiells, 

was  abfolutely  neceffary  :   the  fences  did   not   take  up  and  coveied  with  red  feathers,  fo  as  to  have  a  pleafing 

above    four   inches   each  j    and   even   thefe    were    not  effeft.     They  make   the   fame   kind  of  cloth,   and  of 

wholly   loft,  for  in   many  grew   fome    ufeful  trees  or  the   fame   materials,  as  at  Otaheite,  though  they  have 

plants;  it  was  eveiywhere  the  fame,  change   of  place  not   fuch    a   variety,  nor   do   they  make    any  fo   fine  j 


altered  not  the  fcene  :  nature,  aftifted  by  a  little  art 
nowhere  appeared  with  more  fplendour  than  on  this 
ifland.  Water  is  not  fo  plentiful  here  as  at  the  Socie- 
ty iflands,  but  the  chief  pointed  out  a  pool  of  frefti 
water  unalked  ■,  to  fupply  the  ftiips  with  that  neceffary 
article.  Cafuarinas,  pandangs,  and  wild  fago  palms, 
appear  here  with  their  various  tints  of  green,  and  bar- 
ringtonise  as  big  as  the  lottieft  oaks.  The  bread-fruit 
does  not,  however,  thrive  here  with  the  fame  luxuri- 
ance as  at  the  Society  iflands  ;  the  coral  rock,  which 
compofes  the  bafis  of  this  fpot,  being  much  more  thinly 
covered  with  mould. 

Both  men  and  women  are  of  the  common  fize  of 
Europeans,  and  their  colour  is  that  of  a  lightifti  cop- 
per ;  they  are  well-ftiaped,  have  regular  features,  are 
aftive,  brifli,  and  lively.  They  have  fine  eyes,  and 
in  general  good  teeth,  even  to  an  advanced  age.  The 
women  are  the  merrieft  creaturcsfmaginable,  and  in- 
ceffant  talkers.  In  general,  they  appear  to  be  raodeft  ; 
although  there  was  no  want  of  thofe  of  a  different 
ftamp.  Among  the  natives,  who  fwam  about  the  ftiip 
very  vocifcroufty,  were  a  confiderable  number  of  wo- 
men, who  wantoned  in  the  water  like  amphibious 
creatures,  and  were  eafily  pcrfuaded  to  come  on  board 
perfectly  naked  ;  but  none  of  them  ventured  to  ftay 
there  alter  funfet,  but  returned  to  the  ftiore  to  pafs  the 
night,  like  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  under 
the  fliade  of  the  wild  wood  which  lined  the  coaft. 
There  they  lighted  great  fires,  and  were  heard  con- 
verfing  almoft  the  w  hole  night.  Theibair  of  both  fexes 
in  general  is  black,  but  efpcciallv  that  of  the  women  ; 
both  fexes  wear  it  ftiort,  except  a'  fingle  lock  on  the  top 
of  the  head,  and  a  fmall  quantity  on  each  fide.  The 
men  cut  or  (liave  their  beards  quite  clofe  ;  which  ope- 
ration they  perform  with  two  fticlls.  The  hair  of  many 
was  obferved  to  be  burnt  at  the  ends,  and  ftrewed  with 
8  white  powder,  which  was  found,  on  examining  it,  to 
be  lime  made  of  fticlls  or  coral,  which  had  corroded  or 
burnt  the  Hair  ;  fome  made  ufe  of  a  blue  powder,  and 
others,  both  men  and  women,  of  an  orange-coloured 
powder  made  of  turmeric. 

The  drefs  of  both  {f».t^  confifts   of  a  piece  of  cloth 
or   matting   wrapped   round   the    waift,    and   hanging 


but  as  they  have  a  method  of  glazing  it,  it  is  more 
durable,  and  will  refill  rain  for  fome  time,  which  the 
other  cloth  would  not.  Their  colours  are  black, 
brown,  yellow,  purple,  and  red  •,  all  made  from  vege- 
tables. They  make  various  forts  of  matting,  fome  of 
a  very  fine  tcxtuie,  which  is  generally  ufed  for  cloth- 
ing  J  and  the  thick  and  ftronger  fort  ferves  to  fleep 
upon,  and  to  make  fails  for  their  canoes,  &c.  Among 
other  ufeful  utenfils,  they  have  various  forts  of  balkets, 
fome  made  of  the  fame  materifils  as  their  mats,  and 
others  of  the  twiftcd  fibres  of  cocoa-nuts.  Thefe  are 
not  only  durable,  but  beautiful,  being  generally  com- 
pofed  of  different  colours,  and  ftudded  with  beads 
made  of  ftiells  or  bones.  They  have  many  little  nick- 
nacks  among  them,  which  fliow  that  they  neither 
want  tafte  to  defign,  nor  fliill  to  execute,  whatever 
they  take  in  hand.  Their  fiftiing  implements  are  much 
the  fame  as  in  the  other  iflands  :  here  was  purchafed  a 
fifti-net  made  like  our  cafting  nets,  knit  of  very  firm 
though  flender  threads. 

Notwithftanding  their  friendly  difpofition,  thefe  peo- 
ple have  very  formidable  weapons;  fome  of  their  fpears 
have  many  barbs,  and  muft  be  very  dangerous  weapons 
when  they  take  cffefl.  A  large  flat  ftiell  or  breaft- 
plate  was  purchafed,  made  of  a  roundifti  bone,  white 
and  poliftied  like  ivory,  about  18  inches  in  diameter, 
which  appeared  to  have  belonged  to  an  animal  of  the 
whale  tribe. 

AMULET,  a  charm,  or  prefervative  againft  mif- 
chief,  witchcraft,  or  dileafes. 

Amulets  were  made  of  ftone,  metal,  fimples,  ani- 
mals, and  in  a  word  of  every  thing  that  imagination 
fuggefted. 

Sometimes  they  confifted  of  words,  charaflers,  and 
fentences,  ranged  in  a  particular  order,  and  engraved 
upon  wood,  &c.  and  worn  about  the  neck,  or  fome 
other  part  of  the  body.     See  Abracadabra. 

At  other  times  they  were  neither  written  nor  engrav- 
ed ;  but  prepared  with  many  fupcrftitious  ceremonies, 
great  regard  being  ufually  pnid  to  the  influence  of  the 
ftars.  The  Arabians  have  given  to  this  fpecies  of  a- 
mulet  the  name  of  talisman. 

All  nations   have   been   fond  of  amulets  :   the  Jews 


down  below  the  knees.     From  the  waift  upwards  they     were  extremely  fupcrftitious  in  the  ufe  of  them,  to 
2  drivf 
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Amulet,  drive  nway  difeafes :  and  the  Mifhna  forHlds  them,  un- 
Amuratli.  j^fs  received  from  an  approved  man  who  had  cured  at 
^"•—Y-—  jga(j  three  perfoiis  before  by  the  fame  me.iii^. 

Among  tile  Chrillians  of  the  early  times,  amulets 
were  made  of  the  wood  of  the  crofs,  or  ribbands  with 
a  text  of  Scripture  written  in  them,  as  prcfervi^tives 
ngainft  difeafes.  Notwithflanding  the  progrefs  of  learn- 
ing and  refinement,  there  is  not  any  country  in  Eu- 
rope, even  at  this  dny,  where  they  do  not  believe  in  fume 
charm  or  other.  The  pope  is  fupjioled  to  have  the  vir- 
tue of  making  amulets,  which  he  cxercifcs  in  the  con- 
fecrating  of  y1j;ntit  DePj,  &c.  The  fponge  wiiich  has 
wiped  his  table,  was  formerly  in  great  veneration  as  a 
prelervative  from  wounds,  and  from  death  itfclf:  on 
this  account  it  was  lent  with  great  folemnity  by  Gre- 
gory II.  to  the  duke  of  Aquitain. 

Amulets  are  now  much  fallen  from  the  repute  they 
were  anciently  in ;  yet  the  great  Mr  Boyle  alleges  them 
as  an  inflance  of  the  ingrefs  ot  external  effluvia  into 
the  habit,  in  order  to  (how  the  great  porofity  of  the 
liuman  body.  He  adds,  that  he  is  perfuaded  fome  of 
thefe  external  medicines  do  anfiver  ;  for  that  he  hini- 
felf,  having  once  been  fubjeil  to  bleed  at  the  nofe,  and 
reduced  to  ule  feveral  remedies  to  check  it,  found  the 
mofs  of  a  dead  man's  ikuU,  though  only  applied  fo  as 
to  touch  the  Ikln  till  the  mofs  was  warm  thereby,  the 
moft  efFeclual  of  any.  The  fame  Mr  Boyle  Ihows  how 
the  effluvia,  even  of  cold  amulets,  may,  in  courfe  of 
time,  pervade  the  pores  of  a  living  animal  ;  by  fuppo- 
fing  an  agreement  between  the  pores  of  the  fkin  and 
the  figure  of  the  corpufcles.  Bellini  has  attempted  to 
demonftrate  the  poflibility  of  the  thing  in  his  laft  pro- 
pofitions  De  Febribiis ;  and  the  like  is  done  by  Dr 
Wainwright,  Dr  Keill,  &c. 

AMURATH,  or  Amurat  I.  the  fourth  emperor 
of  the  Turks,  and  one  of  the  greateft  princes  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  fucceeded  Solyman  in  1360.  He 
took  from  the  Greeks  Gallipoli  in  Thrace,  and  Adriano- 
ple,  which  laft  he  chofe  for  the  place  of  his  refidence. 
He  defeated  the  prince  of  Bulgaria,  conquered  Mifnia, 
chaftifed  his  rebellious  bafh-.iws,  and  is  faid  to  have  gain- 
ed 36  battles.  This  prince,  in  order  to  form  a  body 
gf  devoted  troops  that  might  ferve  as  the  immediate 
guards  of  his  perfon  and  dignity,  appointed  his  offi- 
cers to  feize  annually,  as  the  imperial  property,  the 
fifth  part  of  the  Chriftian  youth  tiiken  in  war.  Thefe, 
after  being  inftrufted  in  the  Mahometan  religion,  inu- 
red to  obedience  by  fevere  difcipline,  and  trained  to 
warlike  exerclfes,  were  formed  into  a  body  diflinguifli- 
ed  by  the  name  of  Janijfaries,  or  New  Soldiers.  E- 
very  fentiment  which  enthufialm  can  infpire,  every 
mark  of  diftini^ion  that  the  favour  of  the  prince  could 
confer,  were  employed  in  order  to  animate  this  body 
with  martial  ardour,  and  with  a  confcioufnefs  of  its  own 
pre-en\inence.  The  faniflaries  loon  became  the  chief 
ftrength  and  pride  of  the  Ottoman  armies,  and  were 
diftinguiflied  above  all  the  troops  whofe  duty  it  was  to 
attend  on  the  perfon  of  the  fultan. — At  length  the 
death  of  Lazarus,  defpot  of  Servia,  who  had  erdea- 
voured  in  vain  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  Amurath's  arms, 
touched  Milo,  one  of  his  fervants,  in  fo  fenfible  a  man- 
ner, that,  in  revenge,  he  ftabbed  the  fultan  in  the 
midft  of  his  troops,  and  killed  him  upon  the  fpot, 
A.  D.  1389,  after  he  hnd  reigned  23  years. 

Amurath  II.  the  loth  emperor  of  the  Turks,  was 
Vol.  II.  Part  L 
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the  cldeft  Ton  of  Mahomet  I.  and  fucceeded  hi»  fa-  Amiif^-.U 
ther  in  142 1.  He  bciieged  Conllantinople  and  Bel-  ' 
grade  witliout  (ucccU  ;  but  he  took  ThtlTalonica  from 
the  Venetians,  and  compelled  the  prince  of  Bofnia 
and  John  Caftriot  prince  of  Albania  to  pay  him  tri- 
bute. He  obliged  the  latter  to  fend  his  three  fons  a« 
hoftages  ",  among  whom  was  George,  celebrated  in  hi- 
ilory  by  the  name  ot  Scandirbc)^.  John  Hunniadcs  de- 
feated Amurath's  troops,  and  obliged  him  to  make  peace 
with  the  Clirillian  princes,  in  1442.  Thtfe  princes 
afterwards  breaking  the  peace,  Amurat  defeated  them 
in  the  famous  battle  of  Varna,  November  10.  1444, 
which  proved  fo  fatal  to  the  Chriflians,  and  in  which 
Ladiflaus  king  of  Hungary  was  killed.  He  after- 
wards defeated  Hurmiades,  and  killed  above  2O,0C0 
of  his  men  ;  but  George  Caftriot,  better  known  by 
the  name  of  Scanderbeg,  being  re-eftabliftied  in  the 
eftates  of  his  father,  defeated  the  Turks  feveral  limes, 
and  obliged  Amurath  to  raile  the  fiege  of  Croia,  the 
capital  of  Albania.  Amurath  died,  chagrined  with 
his  ill  fuccefs,  and  infirm  with  age,  February  I  1.  14;!, 
at  Adrianople.  It  is  obferved  to  this  prince's  honour, 
that  he  always  kept  his  treaties  with  the  gre.Tteft  fide- 
lity. 

Ami; RATH  IV.  furnamed  the  Valiant,  was  the 
fon  of  Achmet  I.  and  in  the  year  1622,  at  the  age  of 
13,  fucceeded  his  uncle  Muftapha.  Bagdad  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Perfians,  and  feveral  other  dilaftrous 
events  clouded  the  commencement  of  his  reign.  The 
pacha  of  Erzerum  had  raifcd  the  ftandard  of  rebellion 
in  the  former  reign  ;  and,  continuing  his  oppofition,  he 
overran  many  of  the  provinces  of  Left'er  Afia.  But 
the  military  talents  of  the  fultan  were  foon  roufed  to 
exertion  ■,  and,  making  peace  with  Germany,  he  haften- 
ed  with  a  formidable  army  to  regain  Bagdad.  But  new 
rebellions  in  his  Afiatic  dominions,  and  lever^il  other 
caules,  prevented  him  from  recovering  the  city.  The 
Spahis  alfo  rebelled  at  home,  and  feveral  viziers  were 
flain  during  the  tumults  of  the  Porte. 

The  natural  dilpofitions  of  the  young  monarch  were 
ill  adapted  to  his  fituation,  and  extremely  deftruftive 
to  his  people.  It  is  reported,  that  a  flafli  of  lightning 
ruftiing  into  his  chamber  during  the  darknefs  of  the 
night,  ftrongly  impaired  his  reafon,  and  produced  2 
violence  and  intemperance  of  charafler  which  remain- 
ed to  the  end  of  his  days.  It  was  therefore  notliing 
more  than  reafonable  to  expecl;  that  his  policy  fhould 
be  variable  and  inconftant  ;  it  appears,  however,  that 
he  aflively  refifted  the  foes  who  prelTcd  upon  his  do- 
minions from  different  quarters.  The  recovery  of 
Bagdad  being  ftill  his  favourite  objeff,  in  the  year 
1637,  he  again  marched  againft  it  ;  and  after  30 
days  of  unremitting  alTault,  with  the  expence  of  much 
blood,  he  took  poffcflion  of  the  city.  By  pufliing  his 
men  forward  to  the  attack  by  the  point  of  the  fcimi- 
tar,  and  by  flaughtering  30,000  Perfians  in  cold 
blood  after  their  furrender,  he  diiplayed  the  brutal  fe- 
rocity of  his  difpofition.  One  perfon  alone  is  report- 
ed to  have  moved  his  obdurate  heart  on  the  prefent 
occafion.  A  famous  player  upon  the  harp  entreated 
thcife  who  were  fent  to  mafTacre  him,  to  allow  him  to 
fpeak  to  the  fultan  previous  to  his  death.  Infcrmed 
who  he  was,  the  fultan  requefted  him  to  give  a  fpeci- 
men  of  his  (kill  in  his  profcftion  :  with  this  he  readily 
complied,  and  touched  his  harp  fo  inclodioufly,  and 
X  fung 
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Amurath,  fung  in  fuch  pathetic  drains  the  Iiimentations  on  the  tra- 
^Amyciie.  gedy  of  Bagdad,  intermixed  with  the  praifes  of  Amu- 
rath,  that  the  hard  heart  of  the  cruel  monarch  being  at 
length  foftened,  he  melted  into  tears,  and  faved  both 
the  mufician  and  the  remainini;  inhabitants.  The  lofs 
fuftaincd  by  the  Perfians  at  this  time,  fo  reduced  their 
military  ftrength,  that  they  ivere  unable  for  a  long  pe- 
riod to  attack,  the  Ottoman  empire. 

The  violence  of  Amurath  foon  enfeebled  his  con- 
ftitution  ;  and  the  fruits  of  his  debaucheries  and  ex- 
celTes  were  obvious  even  in  the  prime  of  life.  At 
the  age  of  31,  he  fell  a  viclim  to  an  excels  of  revel- 
ling in  the  feaft  of  Bairam,  in  the  year  1640.  Be- 
holding his  end  approaching,  he  is  reported  to  have 
given  orders  to  affaflinate  his  brother,  in  order  to  fecure 
the  throne  for  his  favourite  Muilapha  ;  but  the  affec- 
tion of  his  mother  prevented  the  cruel  mandate  from  be- 
ing carried  into  effeft.  The  manners  and  amorous 
adventures  of  this  monarch  have  afforded  materials 
for  numerous  Turkilh  defcriptions  full  of  extrava- 
gance, fingularity,  and  cruelty.  He  furpafl'ed  all  his 
predeceffors  in  the  abominable  vice  of  intoxication, 
and  even  violated  the  eftablilhed  laws  of  the  country, 
by  Iffuing  an  edift  permitting  the  fale  and  ufe  of  wine. 
But,  as  if  it  was  not  fufficient  to  violate  the  common 
law,  he  alio  oppofed  himfelf  to  the  common  ufage  of 
the  country,  by  Ihutting  up  the  cofFeehoufes,  and  pro- 
hibiting opium  and  tobacco  upon  the  pain  of  death. 
The  wanton  cruelty  of  this  prince  was  almort  unex- 
ampled. During  his  hours  of  diffipation,  he  would 
rulh  forth  into  the  ftreets  with  a  drawn  fword  in  his 
hand,  and  cut  in  pieces  all  the  unhappy  perfons  who 
chanced  to  be  in  his  waj'.  Nay,  even  in  his  calmeft 
moments,  he  often  difcharged  arrows  from  his  upper 
windows  at  the  innocent  paflengers  as  they  went 
along.  In  Ihort,  to  fuch  extravagance  did  his  cruelty 
extend,  that  the  very  name  of  Amurath  carried  ter- 
ror along  with  it,  and  the  opium-chewers  fell  into 
fits  upon  the  Craple  mention  thereof.  The  number  of 
perfons  that  fell  viftiras  to  his  cruelty  during  a  reign 
of  17  years,  amounted  to  no  lefs  than  14,000  ;  among 
whom  were  many  officers  of  high  power  and  diftinc- 
tion  in  the  flate.  The  raeannefs  of  his  difpoiitions, 
however,  manifefted  themfelves  in  his  defcending  to 
familiarities  with  his  favourites,  and  even  joining  in 
the  meaneft  fervices.  He  alfo  difplayed  a  lingular  hu- 
mour in  maki.ig  marriages  between  old  men  and  girls, 
and  young  men  and  women  of  fourfcore.  It  may, 
however,  on  the  whole,  be  alTerted,  that  if  he  had  not 
been  intoxicated  with  wine  and  power,  the  qualities 
of  his  mind  and  body  might  have  rendered  him  a  more 
refpeflable  member  of  fociety.  He  w^  very  remark- 
able for  fwiftnefs  of  foot  and  dexterity  in  drawing  the 
bow.  The  reverfcs  of  fortune  made  fmall  impreflion 
on  his  mind,  and  he  purfued  with  refolute  firmnefs 
any  objtft  in  which  he  ferioufly  engaged.  Diflem- 
bling,  avaricious,  and  blafphemous,  he  gave  full  proof, 
that  his  moral  qualities  were  greatly  depraved.  {^Mod, 
Un.  Hin.  Gen.  Biog.) 

AMYCLjE,  a  city  of  Lnconia,  diftant  about  1 8 
railcs  from  the  metropolis,  founded  by  Amyclas  the 
fon  of  Lacedicmon,  and  famed  afterwards  for  the  birth 
of  Cjflor  and  Pollux  the  fons  of  Tyndarus,  eighth 
king  of  3parta.  It  was  afterwards  famed  for  fending  a 
ecuifiderable  colony  of  its  own  inhabitants  into  Upper 
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Calabria,  who  built  there  a  city  which  they  called  by  AmjgduluJ 
the  fame  name.  This  laft  city  was  fituated  between  U 
Cajeta  and  Terracina,  and  gave  its  name  to  the  neigh-  ,  "'y°t- 
bouring  fea.  According  to  Pliny  and  Solinus,  the 
territory  of  Amyclte  was  fo  infelted  with  vipers  and 
other  fcrpents,  that  the  inhabitr.nts  were  obliged  to 
abandon  their  dwellings  and  fettle  elfewhere.  Among 
the  ancient  poets,  the  Amycli,  or  inhabitants  of  this 
city,  obtained  the  epithet  of  taciti,  '■  fdent."  The  rea- 
fon  of  this  was,  either  becaufe  it  was  built  by  the  La- 
cedaemonians, who,  as  they  followed  the  doftrine  of 
Pythagoras,  were  alway?  inculcating  the  precept  of 
filence,  and  thence  called  lacitt  :  or  becaufe  of  a  law 
which  obtained  in  this  place,  forbidding  any  one,  un- 
der fevere  penalties,  to  mention  the  approach  of  an 
enemy.  Before  this  law  was  made,  the  city  was  daily 
alarmed  by  falfe  reports,  as  if  the  enemy  had  been  already 
at  the  gates.  From  terrors  of  this  kind  the  above-men- 
tioned law  indeed  delivered  them  ;  but,  in  the  end,  it 
proved  the  ruin  ot  the  city  :  for  the  Dorians  appear- 
ing unexpeftedly  under  the  walls,  no  one  ventured  to 
tranfgrefs  the  law  ;  fo  that  the  city  was  eafily  taken. 
They  reduced  it  to  an  inconfiderable  hamlet  ;  in  which, 
however,  were  leen  iome  of  the  remains  of  its  ancient 
grandeur.  One  of  the  tineft  buildings  that  efcaped  the 
common  ruin,  was  the  temple  and  Itatue  of  Alexandra, 
whom  the  inhabitants  pretended  to  be  the  fame  with 
Cafiandra  the  daughter  of  Priam. 

AiWYGDALUS,  the  Almond  and  Peach.  Sec 
Botany  Index. 

AMYLACEOUS,  from  amykm,  "  ftarch  ;"  a  term 
applied  to  the  fine  flour  of  farinaceous  ieeds,  in  which 
confills  their  nutritive  part.      See  Bread. 

AMYNTA,  in  literary  hiftory,  a  beautiful  paftorat 
comedy,  compofed  by  Taffb  ;  the  model  of  all  drama- 
tic pieces  wherein  fhepherds  are  aftors.  1  he  Pajior 
Fido,  and  Filli  di  Sciro,  are  only  copies  of  this  excel- 
lent piece. 

AMYNTOR,  Ufivtra^,  formed  of  the  verb  a^umi,  / 
defend  or  avenge,  properly  denotes  a  perfon  who  de- 
fends or  vindicates  a  caufe.  In  this  lenfe,  Mr  Toland 
entitles  his  defence  of  Milton's  life,  An yntor,  as  being 
a  vindication  of  that  work  againft  Mr  Blackball  and 
others,  who  had  charged  him  with  queilioning  the  au- 
thority of  fome  of  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament, 
and  declaring  his  doubt  that  feveral  pieces  under  the 
name  of  Clirill  and  his  Apoftles,  received  now  by  the 
whole  Chrirtian  church,   were  fuppolititious. 

AMYOT,  James,  billiop  of  Auxerie  and  great  al- 
moner of  France,  was  born  of  an  oblcure  family  at  Me- 
lun,  the  30th  of  Oflober  1514,  and  Ifudicd  philofophy 
at  Paris,  in  the  college  of  Cardinal  Le  Moine.  He 
was  naturally  dull  and  heavy  ;  but  diligence  and  appli- 
cation made  amends  for  ihele  natural  detedls.  He  left 
Paris  at  the  age  of  23  ;  and  went  to  Bourges  with 
the  Sieur  Colin,  who  had  the  abbey  of  St  Ambrofe 
in  that  city.  At  the  recommendation  of  this  abbot, 
a  fecretary  of  Hate  took  Amyot  into  his  houfe  to  be 
tutor  to  his  children.  The  great  improvements  they 
made  under  his  direftion  induced  the  fecretary  10  re- 
commend him  to  the  Princefs  Margaret  duchefs  of 
Berry,  only  filler  of  Francis  I.  and  by  means  of  this 
recommendation  Amyot  was  made  public  proftifor  of 
Greek  and  Latin  in  the  univerfity  of  Bourges.  It 
was  during    this  time  he  trauflated  into   French    the 
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/myral-    "  Amours  of  Theagines  and  Chariclca,"  wliich  Fran- 
difiii       pjj  {_  ^^,,,5  ff,  ple^fed  with,  that  he  conferred  upon  him 
j^l^       the  abbey  of  Bcllofane.     He  alio  tranllated  Plutarch's 
C— 'Y-~~^  Lives,   which    he  dedicated   to  the  kin^  ;  and    after- 
wards undertook  that  of  Plutarch's  Morals,   which  he 
ended  in  the    reij^n   of  Charles  IX.    and  dedicated    to 
that  prince.     Charles  conferred  u])on  him  the  abbey  of 
St  Cornelius  de  Compiesjne,   and   made   him   tjreat   al- 
moner of  France  and  bilhop  of  Auxerre.      He  died  in 

«593.  ^^^'^  79- 

AMYR  ALDISM,  a  name  given  by  fome  writers 

to  the  doftrine  of  univerfal  grace,  as  explained  and  af- 

fertcd  by  Amyraldus,  or  Moles  Amyrault,  and  others 

his  followers,   among  the  reformed  in  France,  towards 

the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 

This  doiflrinc  principally  confiflcd  of  the  followinf; 
particulars,  viz.  that  God  defires  the  happinefs  of  all 
men,  and  none  arc  excluded  by  a  divine  decree  ;  that 
none  can  obtain  falvation  without  faith  in  Chrill  ;  that 
God  lefufes  to  none  the /)Ott'^r  of  hclicvinq,  though  he 
docs  not  grant  to  all  his  affiflance,  that  they  may  im- 
prove this  power  to  faving  purpoles  ;  and  that  many 
perirti  through  their  own  fault.  Thofe  who  embraced 
this  doftrine  were  called  Univerfiihfls ;  though  it  is 
evident  they  rendered  grace  univerfal  in  words,  but 
partial  in  reality,  and  are  chargeable  with  greater  in- 
conlirt encies  than  the  Supralapfar'wns. 

AMYRAULT,  Moses,  an  eminent  French  Pro- 
teftint  divine,  born  at  Bourgueil  in  Touraine  in  1566. 
He  ftudied  at  Saumur,  where  he  was  chofen  profeflbr 
of  theology  ;  and  his  learned  works  gained  him  the 
efteem  of  Catholics  as  well  as  Proteftants,  particularly 
of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  confulted  him  on  3  plan  of 
reuniting  their  churches,  which,  however,  as  may  well 
be  Inppo'ed,  came  to  nothinjj.  He  publiflied  a  piece  in 
■which  he  attempted  to  explain  the  myftery  of  prcdef- 
tination  and  grace,  which  occafioned  a  controverfy 
between  him  and  fome  other  divines.  He  alfo  Wrote, 
An  Apology  for  the  Proteftants  ;  a  Paraphrafe  on  the 
New  Tettament ;  and  feveral  other  books.  This  emi- 
nent divine  died  in  1664. 

AMYR  IS.     See  Botany //i/Zf-r. 

ANA,  among  phyficians,  denotes  a  quantity  equal 
to  that  of  the  preceding  ingredient.  It  is  abbreviated 
thus,  aa,  or  j. 

Ana,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  Latin  termination, 
adopted  into  the  titles  of  feveral  books  in  other  lan- 
guages.— Anas,  or  hcois  in  ana,  are  collections  of  the 
memorable  layings  of  perfons  of  learning  and  wit  ; 
much  the  fame  with  what  we  otherwile  call  table-talk. 

Woltius  has  given  the  hiftory  of  books  in  ana,  in 
the  preface  to  the  Cafauboniana.  He  there  obferves, 
that  though  luch  titles  be  new,  the  thing  itfelf  is  very 
old  ;  that  Xenophon's  books  of  the  deeds  and  fayings 
of  Socrates,  as  well  as  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  are  So- 
cratiana ;  that  the  apophthegms  of  the  philofophers 
coUefted  by  Diogenes  Lacitius,  the  fentenccs  of  Py- 
thagoras and  thofe  of  Epicletus,  the  works  of  Athe- 
nneus,  Stobeus,  and  divers  others,  are  fo  many  anas. 
Even  the  Gemara  of  the  fews,  with  feveral  other  ori- 
ental writings,  according  to  Wolfius,  properly  belong 
to  the  fame  clals.  To  this  head  of  ana  may  likcwile 
be  referred  the  Orphica,  the  Pythagoraea,  /Efopica, 
Pyrrhonea,  &c. 

Scaligerana  was  the  firft  piece  that  appeared  w-ith  a 


title  in  Ana.  It  was  compofed  by  Ifan  de  Vaflan,  a 
young  Charilpanois,  recommended  to  Jof.  Scaliger  by 
Cafaubon.  Being  much  with  bcaligcr,  who  was  daily 
vifited  by  the  men  of  loatning  at  I.eyden,  De  Vaffan  <. 
wrote  down  whatever  things  of  any  moment  he  heard 
Scaliger  fay.  And  thus  arofe  the  Scaligerana,  which 
was  not  printed  till  many  years  after,  at  Geneva  in 
«66fi.  Palin.  Let.  431. — Soon  after  came  the  I'crro- 
niana,  Thuana,  Naudx-ana,  Patineana,  Sorbeiiana,  Mc- 
nagiana,  Anti-Menagiana,  Furetiana,  Cheviarana, 
Leibnitziana,  Atlequiniana,  Poggiana,  &c. 

ANABAPTISTON,  the  lame  with  Abaptiflon. 

ANABAPTISTS,  a  name  which  has  been  indif- 
criminately  applied  to  Chriftians  of  very  different  prin- 
ciples and  praftices  ;' though  many  of  them  objecl  to 
the  denomination,  and  hold  nothing  in  common,  be- 
fides  the  opinion  that  baptifm  ought  always  to  be  per- 
formed  by  immerfion,  and  not  adminiltercd  before  the 
age  of  difcretion. 

The  word  Anabaptifl  is  compounded  of  «>«,  "  new," 
and  /3«7rTU->n,  "  a  baptift  j"  and  in  this  fenfe  the  Nova- 
tians,  the  Cataphrygians,  and  the  Donatifts,  may  be 
confidered  as  a  kind  of  Anabaptifts  in  the  earlier  ages, 
though  not  then  denoted  by  this  name  ;  for  they  con- 
tended, that  thofe  Chriftians  of  the  Catholic  church 
who  joined  themfelvcs  to  their  rtlpeftive  parties  fl  ould 
be  rebaptized.  But  we  muft  not  clafs  under  the  fame 
denomination  thofe  bifliops  of  Afia  and  Africa,  who, 
in  the  third  century,  maintained,  that  baptifm  admi- 
niftered  by  thofe  «hom  they  called  heretics  was  not 
valid,  and  therefore  that  fuch  of  them  as  returntd  in- 
to their  chtirches  ought  to  be  rebaptized.  Nor  do  the 
Englifh  and  Dutch  B  iptifts  confider  the  denomination 
as  at  all  applicable  to  tlieir  feft:  by  whom  the  baptifm 
appointed  by  Chrill  i'i  held  to  be  "nothing  fliort  of 
immerfion  upon  a  ptrfrtr.al  profeffton  of  faith  ;  of  which 
profelTinn  infants  being  incapabk,  and  fprinkling  be- 
ing no  adequate  fymbol  of  the  thing  intended,  the 
baptizing  of  profelytes  to  their  communion,  who  in 
their  infancy  had  undergone  the  ceremony  of  fprink- 
ling, cannot,  it  is  urged,  be  interpreted  a  repetition  of 
the  baptifmal  ordinance. 

Anabaptifts,  in  a  ftrift  and  proper  fenfe,  appear  to 
be  thofe  who  not  only  rebaptize,  when  they  arrive  at 
an  adult  age,  perfons  that  were  baptized  in  their  in- 
fancy, but  alio,  as  often  as  any  perfon  comes  from 
one  of  their  feffs  to  another,  or  as  often  as  any  one  is 
excluded  from  their  communion  and  again  received 
into  the  bnfom  of  their  church,  they  baptize  him. 
And  luch  were  many  of  the  German  Baptills.  But 
the  fingle  opinion  common  to  all  the  lefts  to  which  the 
name  of  Anahaptifls  has  been  indifrriminately  applied, 
is  that  of  the  invalidity  of  infant  baptifm,  in  whatever 
way  adminiltered  :  And  hence  the  general  denomina- 
tion o(  ylnliprre/obapti/ls  ;  which  included  Anabaptifts, 
Baptifts,  Mcnnonites,  Waterlandians,  &c.  as  diflin- 
guiflied  by  their  refpeflive  peculiarities  ;  though  Ana- 
baptifls  feems  to  have  been  adopted  by  moft  writers  a$ 
the  general  term. 

To  the  above  peculiar  notion  concerning  the  bap- 
tifmal facrament,  the  Anab.Tptifts  added  principles  of 
a  different  nature,  depending  upon  certain  ideas  which 
they  entertained  concerning  a  perfeft  church  eftabltlli- 
ment,  pure  in  its  members,  and  free  from  the  inftitn- 
tions  of  human  policy. 
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The  Anabaptifts  appear  to  have  made  little  noife, 
or  to  have  been  little  noticed,  before  the  time  of  the 
reformation  in  Germany.  The  moft  prudent  and  ra- 
tional part  of  them  confidered  it  poffible,  by  human 
wildom,  indurtry,  and  vigilance,  to  purity  the  church 
from  the  contagion  of  the  wicked,  provided  the  man- 
ners and  fpirit  of  the  primitive  Cliriftians  could  but 
recover  their  loft  dignity  and  luftre;  and  feeing  the  at- 
tempts of  Luther,  feconded  by  feveral  perfons  of  emi- 
nent piety,  prove  fo  fuccefstul,  they  hoped  that  the 
happy  period  ivas  arrived  in  which  the  reftoration  of 
the  church  to  purity  was  to  be  accomplilhed,  under 
the  divine  protedlion,  by  the  labours  and  counfels  of 
pious  and  eminent  men.  Others,  far  from  being  fatis- 
fied  with  the  plan  of  reformation  propofed  by  Luther, 
looked  upon  it  as  much  beneath  the  iubliraity  of  their 
views  ;  and  confequently  undertook  a  more  perfect  re- 
formation, or,  to  exprefs  more  properly  their  vifionary 
enterprile,  they  propofed  to  found  a  new  church,  en- 
tirely fpiritual,  and  truly  divine. 

This  feft  was  foon  joined  by  great  numbers,  and 
(as  ufually  happens  in  luJden  revolutions  of  this  na- 
ture) by  many  perfons,  whofe  chatafters  and  capacities 
were  very  different,  though  their  views  feemed  to  turn 
upon  the  fame  objeft.  Tneir  progrels  was  rapid  ;  for, 
in  a  very  (hort  fpace  of  time,  their  difcourfes,  vilions, 
and  predi(f\ions,  excited  commotions  in  a  great  part  of 
Europe,  and  drew  into  their  communion  a  prodigious 
multitude,  whofe  ignorance  rendered  them  eafy  viftims 
to  the  illufions  of  enthufiafm.  The  moft  pernicious 
faiflion  of  all  thofe  which  compofed  this  motley  mul- 
titude, was  that  which  pretended  that  the  founders  of 
the  new  and  fierfecl  church,  already  mentioned,  were 
under  the  direftion  of  a  divine  impulfe,  and  were  arm- 
ed againft  all  oppofition  by  the  power  of  working  mi- 
racles. It  was  this  faftion  that,  in  the  year  152 1, 
began  their  fanatics',  work,  under  the  guidance  of 
Munzer,   Stubner,   Storck,  &c. 

Thefe  perfons  were  difciples  of  Luther  ;  but  well 
knowing  that  their  opinions  were  fuch  as  would  receive 
no  fanftion  from  him,  they  availed  themlelves  of  his 
abfence  to  diiferainate  them  in  Wittenburg,  and  had 
the  addtefs  to  overreach  the  piety  of  Melanfthon. 
Their  principal  purpofe  was  to  gain  over  the  populace, 
and  to  form  a  con()derable  party.  To  effeft  this,  lays 
Bayle,  they  were  indullrious  and  aftivc,  each  in  his 
own  way.  Storck  wmting  knowledge,  boailed  of  in- 
fpiration;  and  Stubner,  who  had  both  genius  and  eru- 
dition, laboured  at  commodious  explications  of  Scrip- 
ture. Not  content  with  difcrcditing  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  decrying  the  authority  of  conlillories,  they 
taujjht.  That  among  Chriftians,  who  had  the  precepts 
of  the  gofpel  'o  direft,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  to  guide 
them,  the  othce  of  niagiflracy  was  not  only  unnecel- 
fary,  but  an  unlawful  encroachment  on  their  Ipirltual 
liberty  :  that  the  dlftm6fions  occafioned  by  birth,  or 
rank,  or  wealth,  being  contrary  to  the  fpirit  of  the 
gofpel,  which  confiders  ail  men  as  equal,  Ihould  be  cn- 
tircly  aboliflied  ;  that  all  Chri(li;ins,  throwing  their 
pofTifTions  into  one  common  flock,  Ihould  live  together 
in  that  (late  of  equality  wliich  becomes  members  of 
the  fime  firaily  ;  ihit  as  neither  the  Ihws  of  n;iturc 
nor  the  precepts  of  the  Ncv  Tcftamenl  had  placed  any 
rcftraint  upon  men  with  regard  to  the  number  of  wives 


which  they'might  marry,  they  (liould  ufe  that  liberty   Anabap, 
which  God  himlcU  had  granted  to  the  patriarchs.  t'"i- 

They  employed  at  firft  the  various  arts  of  perfuafion 
in  order  to  propagate  their  do61rine.  They  preached, 
exhorted,  admonilhed,  and  reafoned,  in  a  manner  that 
feemed  proper  to  imprefs  the  multitude  ;  and  related  a 
great  number  of  vilions  and  revelations  with  which 
they  pretended  to  have  been  favoured  from  above.  But 
when  they  faw  that  thefe  methods  of  making  profelytes 
were  not  attended  with  fuch  a  rapid  fuccefs  as  they 
fondly  expefted,  and  that  the  minillry  of  Luther  and 
other  eminent  reformers  was  detrimental  to  their  caufe, 
they  then  had  recourle  to  more  expeditious  meafures, 
and  madly  attempted  to  propagate  their  fiinatical  doc- 
trine by  force  of  arras.  Munzer  and  his  affociates,  in 
the  year  1525,  put  themfelves  at  the  head  of  a  numer- 
ous army,  compofed  for  the  moft  part  of  the  peafants 
of  Suabia,  Thuringia,  Franconia,  and  Saxony  ;  and 
declared  war  againft  all  laws,  government,  and  magi- 
ftratts  of  every  kind,  under  the  chimerical  pretext  that 
Chrift  was  now  to  take  the  reins  of  civil  and  ecclefiafti- 
cal  government  into  his  own  hands,  and  to  rule  alone 
over  the  nations.  But  this  feditious  crowd  was  routed 
and  difperfed,  without  much  difficulty,  by  the  eleftor 
of  Saxony  and  other  princes  ;  and  Munzcr  their  ring- 
leader ignominioufly  put  to  death,  and  his  faflious 
counlellors  fcattered  abroad  in  different  places. 

Many  of  his  followers,  however,  lurvived  and  pro- 
pagated their  opinions  through  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  Holland.  In  the  year  1533,  a  party  of  them  let- 
tied  at  Munfter  under  the  dirtttion  of  two  Anabaptift 
prophets,  John  Matthias  a  baker  of  Haerlem,  and 
John  Bockholdt  a  journeyman  taylor  of  Leyden.  Ha- 
ving made  themfelves  mafters  of  the  city,  they  depofed 
the  magiftrates,  confilcatcd  the  eftdtes  ot  fuch  as  had 
elcaped,  and  depofited  the  wealth  they  amaffed  toge- 
ther in  a  public  trealury  for  common  uie.  They  made 
preparations  of  every  kind  for  the  defence  of  the  city: 
and  fent  out  emiffaries  to  the  Anabaptllls  in  the  Low 
Countries,  inviting  them  to  affemble  at  Munflet,  which 
was  now  dignified  with  the  name  of  Mount  Sion,  that 
from  hence  they  might  be  deputed  to  reduce  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  under  theii  dominion.  Matthias, 
who  was  the  firft  in  command,  was  foon  cut  off  in  an  aft 
of  frenzy  by  the  biftiop  of  Munfter's  army  ;  and  was 
fucceeded  by  Bockholdt,  who  was  proclaimed  by  a 
fpecial  defignation  of  Heaven,  as  he  pretended,  king 
of  Sion,  and  invefted  witli  legiflative  powers  like  thofe 
of  Moles.  The  extravagancies  of  Bockholdt  were  too 
numerous  to  be  recited  :  it  will  be  fufficient  to  add, 
that  the  city  of  Munfter  was  taken  after  a  long  fiege 
and  an  obftinate  relillance;  and  Bockholdt,  thi  mock 
monarcli,  was  puniiiied  with  a  moll  painful  and  igno- 
minious death. 

It  muft,  however,  be  acknowledged,,  that  the  true 
rife  of  the  numerous  iniurr«dions  of  this  period  ought 
not  to  be  attributed  to  religious  opinions.  I'he  firft 
infurgents  groaned  under  the  moft  grievous  oppref- 
fions  ;  they  took  up  arms  principally  in  defence  of 
their  civil  liberties  ;  and  of  the  commotions  that  took 
place,  the  Anabaptill  leaders  above  mentioned  feem 
rather  to  hive  availed  themfelves,  than  to  hav<'  been 
the  prime  movers.  S.e  the  article  RrFORMATiON— — 
That  a  great  part  of  the  main  body,  indeed,  conhitcd 
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of  Anabaptifts,  feems  indifputablc  ;  and  whatever  fana- 
ticifm  exilted  among  them  would  naturally  be  called 
forth  or  be  intl.imcd  by  the  fitualions  that  occurred, 
and  run  riot  in  its  wildell  iliapes.  At  the  (ame  time 
'  it  appears  from  hiftory,  that  a  great  part  alio  con- 
iilted  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  a  (till  greater  of  pcr- 
fons  who  had  fcarcely  any  religious  principles  at  all. 
Indeed,  when  we  read  of  the  vaft  numbers  that  were 
concerned  in  thofe  infurreclions,  of  whom  it  is  report- 
ed that  100,000  fell  by  the  fword,  it  appears  realon- 
able  to  conclude  that  a  great  majority  of  them  were 
not  Anabaptifts. 

Before  concludinjf  this  article,  it  muft  be  remarked, 
that  the  Biptills  or  M^nnouitcb  in  Eiigl.iiid  and  Hol- 
land are  to  be  conlidcred  in  a  very  dilTitent  li^ht  liom 
the  enthufiads  we  have  been  defcribing  :  And  it  ap- 
pears equally  uncandid  and  invidious,  to  trace  up  their 
diftinguilliing  Ccntiment,  as  (ome  of  their  advcrfaries 
have  done,  to  thofe  obnoxious  charafters,  and  there  to 
ftop,  in  order  as  it  were  to  afl'ociate  with  it  the  ideas 
of  turbulence  and  finaticifm,  vvith  which  it  certainly 
has  no  natural  connexion.  Their  coincidence  with 
fome  of  thofe  oppreiTed  and  infatuated  people  in  deny- 
ing baptifm  to  infants,  is  acknowledged  by  the  liap- 
tilh  :  but  they  difivow  the  praflice  which  the  appella- 
tion of  Anabaptijis  implies  ;  and  their  do(i1rines  feem 
referable  to  a  more  ancient  and  refpeftable  origin. 
They  appear  fupported  by  hiftory  in  confidering  them 
felves  as  the  defcendants  of  the  Wdldenfes,  who  were 
fo  grievoufly  opprelTed  and  periecuted  by  the  delpotic 
heads  of  the  Roniilh  hierarchy  ;  and  they  profefs  an 
equal  averfion  to  all  principles  of  rebellion  on  one 
hand,  and  to  all  fuggeflions  of  fanaticifm  on  the  other. 
See  Baptists.  The  denomination  of  Mennonite.t,  by 
which  tliey  are  dillinguilhed  in  Holland,  they  derive 
from  Menno,  the  famous  man  who  latterly  gave  ron- 
liHence  and  liability  to  their  fefh     See  Mknnonites. 

AN  ABASH,  in  antiquity,  were  couriers  wlio  were 
fejit  on  horfeback  or  in  chariots,  vvith  defpat-hes  of 
importance. 

ANABASIS.     See  Botany  /Wf.v. 

AN.A.BATHRA,  in  ancient  writers  denotes  a 
kind  of  rteps  or  ladder  whereby  to  afcend  to  fome  emi- 
nence. In  this  fenfe  we  read  of  the  anabathra  of 
theatres,  pulpits,  &c.  Anabathra  appears  to  have 
been  fometimes  alfo  applied  to  ranges  of  (eats  riling 
gradually  over  each  other. 

Anabathra  is  more  particularly  applied  to  a  kind 
of  Hone  blocks  raifed  by  the  highway  fides,  to  alTid 
travellers  in  mounting  or  alighting,  before  the  ule  of 
ftiirups  was  invented.  The  fird  author  of  this  contri- 
vance among  the  Romans  was  C.  Gracchus  brother  of 
Tiberius. 

ANABLEPS,  in  Ichthyology,  the  trivial  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  cobitis.      See  CoBiTis. 

ANABOA,  a  fmal!  iilind  lituated  near  the  coaft  of 
Loango  in  Africa,  in  E.  Lonsj.  9",  N.  Lat.  1°.  Here 
are  feveral  fertile  valleys,  which  produce  plenty  of  ba- 
nanas, oranges,  pine  apples,  lemons,  citrons,  tama- 
rinds, cocoa  nuts,  &c.  together  with  vaft  quantities  of 
cotton.  In  this  ifland  are  two  high  mountains,  which, 
being  continually  covered  with  clouds,  occafion  fre- 
quent rain'. 

ANABOL/'EUM,  or  Anabole,  in  antiquity,  a 
kind  of  great  or  upper  coat,  worn  over  the  tunica. 
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ANABOLE  us,  in  antiquity,  an  appellation  given  Anabolcui 
to  grooms  of  the  liable,  or  equerries,  who  afTifled  their         II 
matter!  in  mounting  tlicir  horlcb.     As  the  ancienli  had  "'     ; 

no  ftirrups,  or  inltruments  that  arc  now  \\\  ufe  for 
mounting  a  liorfc,  they  eitlier  jumped  upon  his  back, 
or  were  aided  in  mounting  by  anabolei. 

ANACAI.YPI'ERIA,  according  to  Suidas,  were 
preients  made  to  the  bride  by  her  hulband's  relations 
and  friends,  when  ihe  fitlt  uncovered  her  face  and  (liow- 
ed  herlelf  to  men.  'iheic  preients  were  alfo  called 
twnvXitta.:  for,  among  the  Greeks,  virgins  before  mar- 
riage were  under  (Iritt  confinement,  being  rarely  per- 
mitted to  appear  in  public,  or  converfc  with  the  other 
fex  ;  and  when  allowed  that  liberty,  wore  a  ^cil  over 
their  faces,  termed  K«>t<?r)§6»,  or  K«;>ii/7r1^«,  which  was 
not  left  oft'  in  the  prefencc  of  men  till  the  third  day  af- 
ter marriage  ;  whence,  according  to  Hcfychiuj,  this 
day  was  alfo  called  anacaly[>tirion. 

ANACAMPSEROS,  in  Botany,  a  fynonyme  of  the 
portulaca  and  ieveral  other  plants. 

ANACAMPTERIA,  in  ecclefiaftical  antiquity,  a 
kind  of  little  edifices  adjacent  to  the  churches,  defigned 
for  the  entertainment  of  llraitgers  and  poor  perfons. 

ANACAMPTIC,  a  name  applied  by  the  ancients 
to  that  part  ot  optics  which  treats  of  refle6tion,  being 
the  lame  with  what  is  now  called  Catoptrics. 

ANACARUIL'.M,  or  cashew-nut  tree.  See 
Botany  Iiii/ex, 

ANACEPHAL-^OSIS,  in  Rhetoric,  the  fame 
with  Recapitulation.     See  Recapitulatioh. 

ANACHARSIS,  a  Scythian  pbilofophcr,  vvho  liv- 
ed about  600  years  before  Chriil.  His  father  was  one 
of  the  chiefs  of  his  nation,  and  married  a  woman  of 
Greece.  Inftrudled  in  the  Greek  language  by  his 
mother,  he  caught  the  flame  for  Grecian  literature, 
and  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  intrull  him  with  an 
embaffy  to  Athens.  Arrived  in  that  renowned  ci- 
ty, lie  was  introduced  to  Solon  by  one  of  his  owr» 
countrymen,  named  Foxnris  ;  and  it  is  reported,  that 
when  he  came  "p  the  door  of  Solon,  he  requefted  a 
ferv.int  to  inform  his  niafter,  that  Anacharfis  a  Scy- 
thian was  at  the  door,  and  was  dcfirous  of  being  re- 
ceived as  his  friend  and  guelf.  Solon  is  faid  to  have 
returned  for  anfwer,  that  "  friendihips  are  bell  formed 
at  home."  'Yf>  this  the  Scythian  philofopber  replied, 
"  then  let  Solon  who  is  at  home,  make  me  his  friend 
and  receive  me  into  his  houfe."  Solon  was  fo  allo- 
nifhed  at  the  propriety  of  this  reply,  that  he  gave 
him  admittance  ;  and,  finding  him  upon  father  ac- 
quaintance worthy  of  his  confidence,  he  honoured  him 
with  his  fiiendlhip.  From  fuch  a  well  qualified  mailer, 
Anacharfis  ranidly  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  wif- 
dom  of  Greece,  and  the  literature  then  in  circulation, 
By  the  int/uence  of  Solon  he  was  introduced  to  the 
principal  charafters  of  Athens,  and  was  the  firll  flran- 
ger  who  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  citizen  by  the 
Athenians. 

After  he  had  refided  feveral  years  at  Athens,  he 
travelled  through  different  countries  in  queft  of  know- 
ledge, and  then  returned  to  his  native  country  in- 
flamed with  the  defire  of  inftrufling  them  in  the  laws 
and  the  religion  of  the  Greeks.  But  his  countrymen  ■ 
were  not  prepared  to  profit  by  his  inftruftions ;  and 
while  he  was  performing  lacrifice  to  the  goddefs  Cy- 
bele,  correfpondent  to  a  vow  which  he  bad  made  on 
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-Ansclioret  tis  way  home,  he  was  (lain  by  an   arrow,  faid  to  have 
,''    .     proceeded    rom  the   king's   own  hand.      Thus  fell  the 
I  "  Scythian  philofopher  a  viftim  to  the  tolly    and   igno- 

rance of  his  countrymen,  who  wantonly  rejefted  the 
wifdom  and  learnini?  of  Greece. 

The  energetic  manner  in  which  he  was  accuflomed 
to  exprels  hirafclf,  gave  birth  to  the  proverbial  faying, 
"  Scythian  eloquence."  Although  ths  potter's  wheel 
was  invented  in  the  days  of  Homer,  forae  have  inac- 
curately afcribed  its  invention  to  A<i<icharfis.  The 
following  ini^enious  fayings  may  be  mentioned  as  a  fpe- 
cimen  of  his  genius.  "  The  belt  way  of  teaching  a 
youth  fobriety,  is  to  fet  before  his  eyes  a  drunken 
man.  The  vine  bears  three  forts  of  fruit  ;  the  firll 
pleafure,  the  fecond  intoxication,  the  third  remorfe. 
An  ape  is  by  nature  ridiculous  ;  man  by  art  and  ttudy. 
An  Athenian  of  bad  morals  reproached  him  with  be- 
ing a  Scythian  :  to  him  he  replied,  "  My  country  may 
be  a  difgrace  to  me,  but  you  are  a  dilgrace  to  your 
country."  Some  fuppofe,  that  the  epilUes  which  bear 
his  name  are  fpurious.      yGen.  Biog.) 

ANACHORET,  in  church  hillory,  denotes  a  her- 
mit, or  (olitary  monk,  who  retires  from  the  fociety  of 
mankind  into  fome  deftrt,  with  a  view  to  avoid  the 
temptations  of  the  world,  and  to  be  more  at  lelfure  for 
meditation  and  prayer.  Such  were  Paul,  Anthony, 
and  Hilarion,  the  firft  founders  of  monaftic  life  in  E- 
gypt  and  Paleftine. 

Anachorets,  among  the  Greeks,  confift  principally 
of  monks,  who  retire  to  caves  or  cells,  with  the  leave  of 
ihe  abbot,  and  an  allowance  from  the  monaftery  ;  or 
who,  weary  of  the  fatigues  of  the  monaftery,  purchafe  a 
Ipot  of  ground,  to  which  they  retreat,  never  appear- 
ing again  in  the  monaftery  unlefs  on  folemn  occaiions. 

ANACHRONISM,  in  matters  of  literature,  an 
error  with  refpeft  to  chronology,  whereby  an  event  is 
flaced  earlier  than  it  really  happened. — The  word  is 
compounded  of  «»«,  "  higher,"  and  ^^moi,  "  time." 
Such  is  that  of  Virgil,  who  placed  Dido  in  Africa  at 
the  time  of  /Eneas,  though  in  reality  ,fhe  did  not  com* 
there  till  300  years  after  the  taking  ot  Troy. —  An  er- 
ror on  the  other  fide,  whereby  a  faft  is  placed  later 
and  lower  than  it  fliould  be,  is  called  a  parachromftn. 

ANACLASTIC  glasses,  a  kind  of  fonorous 
phials  or  glaffes,  chiefly  made  in  Germany,  which  have 
the  property  of  being  flexible,  and  emitting  a  vehe- 
ment noife  by  the  human  breath. — They  are  alfo  call- 
ed vexing  ^lajfes  by  the  Germans  {yexier  glofcr),  on 
account  of  the  fright  and  dlfturbance  they  occafion  by 
their  refilition.      The   anaclaftic   glafles  are  a  low  kind 
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a  fine  white   glafs.     It  is  to  be  obferved,   I.  That  if  AnadaWcj 
the  bottom  be  concave  at  the  time  of  infpiration,  it  I' 

will  burft  ;  and  the  like  will  happen  if  it  be  convex  at . 
the  time  of  exfpiration.      2.  A  ftrong  breath  will  have 
the  fame  efletl  even  under  the  contrary  circumftances. 

ANACLAS TICS,  that  part  of  optics  which  con- 
fiders  the  refradtion  of  light,  a:id  is  commonly  called 
Diofifrics.     See  Dioptrics. 

ANACLETERIA,  in  antiquity,  a  foleran  feftival 
celebrated  by  the  ancients  when  their  kings  or  princes 
came  of  age,  and  -..fiumed  the  reins  of  government.  It 
is  fo  called,  becaule  proclamation  being  made  of  this 
event  to  the  people,  they  went  to  falute  their  prince 
during  the  anacleteria,  and  to  congratulate  him  upon 
his  new  dignity. 

ANACLETICUM,  in  the  ancient  art  of  war,  a 
particular  blaft  of  the  trumpet,  whereby  the  fearful 
and  flying  foldiers  were  rallied,  and  recalled  to  com- 
bat. 

ANACLINOPALE,  {^Amx-AittTraM.)  inant!quity,a 
kind  of  wreftling,  wherein  the  champions  threw  them- 
felves  voluntarily  on  the  ground,  and  continued  the 
combat  by  pinching,  biting,  fcratching,  and  other  me- 
thods of  offence.  The  Anaclinopale  were  contradiitin- 
guiflied  from  the  Orlhapale,  wherein  the  champions 
llood  ereft.  In  the  Anaclinopale,  the  weaker  comba- 
tants fometimes  gained  the  viflory. 

ANACLINTERIA,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  pil- 
lows on  the  dining  bed,  wliereon  the  guefts  ufed  to 
lean.  The  ancient  tiicliniary  beds  had  four  pillows, 
one  at  the  head,  another  at  the  feet,  a  third  at  the 
back,  and  a  fourth  at  the  breaft.  That  on  which  the 
head  lay,  was  properly  called  by  the  Greeks  avaxtiiilit^ict 
or  ^wxAoIgM  J  by  the  Komzns  Jtilcrum,  fometimes  ^/z/- 
ieus. 

ANACOLLEMA,  a  compofition  of  aftringent 
powders,  applied  by  the  ancients  to  the  head,  to  pre- 
vent defluxions  on  the  eyes. 

ANACONDO,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  is  a  name  gi- 
ven in  the  ifte  of  Ceylon  to  a  very  large  and  terrible 
fnake,  which  often  devours  the  unfortunate  traveller 
alive,  and  is  itfcli  accounted  excellent  and  delicious 
fare.      It  is  probably  the  Bua  CunJhiHor. 

ANACREON,  a  Greek  poet,  born  at  Teos,  a  city 
of  Ionia,  flouriftied  about  532  years  before  the  Chri- 
ftian  era.  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  invited  him 
to  his  court,  and  made  him  fliare  with  him  in  his  bufi- 
nefs  and  his  pleafures.  He  had  a  delicate  wit,  as  may 
be  judged  from  the  inexpreflible  beauties  and  graces 
that  ftiine  in   his  works  :   but  he  was  fond  ol  pleafure. 


of  phials  with  flat  bellies,  refembling  inverted  funnels,      was   of  an  amorous  difpofition,  and  addifted   to  drunk- 


whofe  bottoms  are  very  thin,  fcarce  furpafling  the 
thicknefs  of  an  onion  peel  :  this  bottom  is  not  quite 
flat,  but  a  little  convex.  But  upon'jpplying  the  mouth 
to  the  orifice,  and  gently  infpiring,  or  as  it  were 
fucking  out  the  air,  the  botto.n  gives  way  with  a  pro- 
digious crack,  and  of  convex  becomes  concave.  On 
the  contrary,  upon  exfpiring  or  breathing  gently  into 
the  orifice  of  the  fame  glafs,  the  bottom  with  no  lefs 
jioife  bounds  back  to  its  former  place,  and  becomes 
gibbous  as  before.— The  anaclaftic  glaffes  firft  taken 
notice  of  were  in  the  caftle  of  Goldbach  ;  where  one 
of  the  acadcmifts  Nalurer  Curioforum,  having  feen  and 
made  experiments  on   them,  publiftied  a  piece  exprtfs 


ennefs  :  yet,  notwithflanding  his  debaucheries,  he  liv- 
ed  to  the  age  of  8j  ;  when,  we  are  told,  he  was  chok- 
ed by  a  grapeftone  which  ftuck  in  his  throat  as  he  was 
regaling  on  fome  new  wine. 

There  is  but  a  fmall  part  of  Anacreon's  w-orks  that 
remain  :  for,  befides  his  odes  and  epigrams,  he  com- 
pofrd  elegies,  hymns,  and  iambics.  His  poems  which 
are  extant  were  refcued  from  oblivion  by  Henry  Ste- 
phens, and  are  univerfally  admired.  The  verfes  of  A- 
nacreon  are  fweeter,  fays  Scaliger,  than  Indian  fugar. 
His  beauty  and  chief  excellence,  fays  Madame  Dacier, 
lay  in  imitating  nature,  and  in  following  rcafon  ;  fo 
that  he  prefentcd  to  the  mind  no  images  but  what  were 


i>n  tbeii' hiftpry  and  phenomena.    They  are  all  made  of     noble  and   natural.     The  odes  of  Anacreon,   fays  Ra- 
Z  pin, 
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pin,  nre  flowers,  beauties,  and  perpetual  ((races  ■,  it  is 
firniliar  to  him  to  write  what  is  natural,  and  to  the 
life,  he  liaviiiff  an  air  fo  delicate,  fo  eafy,  and  graceful, 
that  among  all  the  ancients  there  is  nothing  compara- 
ble to  the  method  he  took,  nor  to  that  kind  of  writing 
he  followed.  He  flows  fott  and  eafy,  everywhere  dit- 
lufing  the  joy  and  indolence  of  his  mind  through  his 
vcrfe,  and  tuning  his  h;irp  to  the  fmooth  and  pleafatit 
temper  of  his  foul.  But  none  has  given  a  julltr  cha- 
rafter  of  his  writings  thin  tiie  God  of  Love,  as  taught 
to  Ipeak  by  Mr  Cowley  ; 

All  thy  verfe  is  fofter  far 

Than  the  downy  feathers  are 

Of  my  wings,  or  of  my  arrows, 

Of  my  mother's  doves  and  fparrows  : 

Graceful,  cleanly,  fmooth,  or  loundi 

All  with  Venus'  girdle  bound. 

ANACREONTIC  verse,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  kind 
of  verfe,  fo  called  from  its  being  much  ufed  by  the  poet 
Anacreon.  It  confilfs  of  three  feet  and  a  half,  ulually 
fpondees  and  iambufes,  and  fometimes  anapefls :  Such 
is  that  of  Horace, 

Lydia,  die  per  omnes. 

AN  ACRISIS,  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  was  ufcd 
for  a  kind  of  trial  or  examination,  which  the  archons, 
or  chief  m;>t;iftrates  of  Athens,  were  to  undergo  before 
their  admilTion  into  that  office.  Ihe  anacrijh  (lands 
diffiiipuilhed  fiom  the  docimafia,  which  was  a  lecond 
examination  in  the  forum.  The  anacrifis  was  per- 
formed in  the  fenate-houfe.  The  queflions  here  pro- 
pofcd  to  them  were  concerning  their  family,  kindred, 
behaviour,  eftate,  &c.  Some  will  have  it  that  all  ma- 
gillrates  underwent  the  anacrifis. 

Anacrisis,  among  civilians,  an  inveftigation  of 
truth,  interrogation  of  witnefTes,  and  inquiry  made  into 
any  fafi,  efpecially  by  tortuie. 

ANACROSIS,  in  antiquity,  denotes  a  part  of  the 
Pythian  long,  wherein  the  comb.it  of  Apollo  and  Py- 
thon is  defcribed. — The  anacrofis  was  the  firfl  part, 
and  contained  the  preparation  to  the  fight. 

ANACYCLUS.     See  Botany  Index. 

ANADAVAD^A,  in  Ornithology,  a  barbarous 
name  of  a  fpecies  of  alauda.  See  Alauua,  Orni- 
thology Index. 

ANADEMA,  among  the  ancients,  denotes  an  or- 
nament of  the  head,  wherewith  vigors  at  the  facred 
gamds  had  their  temples  bound. 

ANADIPLOSIS,  in  Rhetoric  ani.  Poetry,  a  repe- 
tition of  the  lalt  word  of  a  line,  or  claule  of  a  lentcnce, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  next  :  thus, 

Pier  ides,  -uos  hivc  facietn  maxima  Galls  : 
Gollo,  ciijur  amor,  &c. 
Et  matutinis  accrediiia  vocihus  injlat, 
Vocibus  injlat,  el  ajjiduas  jacit  ore  querelat. 

ANADROMUS,  among  Jchthyo/ogijlt,  a  name 
given  to  fuch  fifiies  as  go  from  the  fea  to  the  frcfli  wa- 
ters at  dated  feafons,  and  return  back  again  ;  fuch  as 
the  falmon,  &c.     See  Sal  mo. 

ANADUOMKNE  Venus,  in  the  Grecian  Mytho- 
logy, anfwered  to  the  Sea  Venus  in  the  Roman,  and 
was  the  appellation  given  to  one  of  the  chief  deities  of 
the  fea.     The  moll  celebrated  pifture  in  all  anticj^iiity 
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was  that  of  this  goddcfs  by  Apellcs  ;  and   the  farooui 
Venus  t-S  MeHitis  is  a  Sea  Vrnus. 

ANA\DEIA,  in  antiquity,  a  denomination  given 
to  a  lilver  Hool  placed  in  the  Areopagus,  on  «hich  the 
defendant,  or  perfon  accufed,  was  featcd  for  exami- 
nation. The  word  is  Greek,  Atxiiia,  which  import* 
imprudence  ;  but  according  to  (unius's  correction,  it 
lliould  rather  be  \tcit\ix,  q.  d.  innocence.  The  plaiiitiif 
or  accufer,  ivas  pliiced  on  an  oppofite  ftool  called  hy- 
brir,  or  injury  ;  here  he  propofed  three  qucllions  to  the 
party  accufed,  to  which  pofitive  anfwers  were  to  be 
given.  The  firll,  Arc  you  guilty  of  this  fa6l  ?  The 
fecond.  How  did  you  commit  the  faft  ?  The  third, 
Who  were  vour  accomplices  ? 

AN^itSTHESIA,  fignifies  a  privation  of  the 
fcnfes. 

ANAGALLIS,  pimpernel.     Sec  Botany  Index. 

ANAGNIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  La- 
tium,  capital  of  the  Hernici  ;  which,  after  a  faint  re- 
finance, fubmitting  to  the  Romans,  was  admitted  to 
the  freedom  of  the  city,  yet  without  the  right  of  fuf- 
frage,  (Livy.)  It  was  afterwards  a  colony  of  Drufus 
Cftfar,  and  walled  roimd,  and  its  territory  afligned  to 
the  veterans,  (Frontinus. )  Here  Antony  married 
Cleopatra,  and  divorced  Oft.ivia.  Now  Ana^ni,  36 
miles  to  the  eaft  of  Rome.  Long.  13.  45.  N.  Lat. 
42.  48. 

ANi'VGNOSTA,  or  Anagnostes,  in  antiquity, 
a  kind  of  literary  fervant,  retained  in  the  families  of 
perfons  of  dillinflion,  whofe  chief  bufinefs  was  to  read 
to  them  during  meals,  or  at  any  other  time  when  they 
were  at  leifure.  Cornelius  Ncpos  relates  of  Atticus, 
that  he  had  always  an  agnofles  a:  his  meals.  He  ne- 
ver fupped  without  reading  ;  fo  that  the  nainds  of  his 
gucfls  were  no  lefs  agreeably  entertained  than  their- 
appetites.  1  he  fame  cuftom,  Eginhard  obferves,  was 
kept  up  by  Charlemagne,  who  at  table  had  the  hiflo- 
rles  and  a6ls  of  ancient  kings  read  to  him.  This  cuf- 
tom fcems  to  hav^  been  a  relick  of  that  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  who  had  the  praifes  of  grest  men  and  heroes 
fung  to  them  while  at  table.  The  ancient  monks  and 
clergy  kept  up  the  like  ufage,  as  we  are  informed  by 
St  AugulHn. 

ANAGOGICAL,  fignifies-  myfterious,  tranfport- 
ing  ;  and  is  ufed  to  exprefs  whatever  elevates  the  mind/ 
not  only  to  the  knowledge  of  divine  things,  but  of  di- 
vine things  in  the  next  life.  This  word  is  feldom  ufed,- 
but  with  regard  to  the  different  fenfes  of  Scripture. 
The  anagogical  fenfc  is,  when  the  facred  text  is  ex- 
plained with  regard  to  eternal  life,  the  point  which 
Chriftians  ihould  have  in  view  :  for  example,  the  reft 
of  the  Sabbath,  in  the  anagogical  fenfe,  fignifies  the 
rcpofe  of  everlallingi  happinels. 

ANAGOGY,  or  AnacoOe,  among  ecclefiafiical 
writers,  the  elevation  of".l.e  mind  to  things  celeflial 
and  eternal. — It  is  particularly  ulcd,  where  words,  in 
their  natural  or  primary  meaning,  denote  fomething 
fenfible,  but  have  a  further  view  to  fomething  fpintual 
or  invifible. 

Anaoogy,  in  a  more  particular  fenfe,  denotes  the 
application  of  the  types  and  allegories  of  the  Old  Te- 
ftament  to  fubjcfls  of  the  New;  thus  called,  becaufe 
the  veil  being  here  drawn,  what  before  was  hidden  is 
expofed  to  open  fight. 

ANAGRAM  (from  tha  Greek  ««,  backwards,  and 
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Anagram  yj«Ku«,  lerrgr),  in  matters  of  liter.'tture,  a  tranfpofitlon 
ot'  the  letters  of  fome  ifame,  whereby  a  new  word  is 
(formed,  either  to  the  advantage  or  diradvant3Ke  of  the 
perfoii  or  thing  to  which  the  name  belongs.  Thus,  the 
anagram  of  Galenus  is  angelus  ;  that  of  Logica,  call- 
go  ;  that  of  Alltedius,  fedulitas  ;  that  of  Loraine  is 
a/erion,  on  which  account  it  was  that  the  family  of  Lo- 
raine took  aler'ions  for  their  armoury. — Calvin,  in  the 
title  of  his  /r//?//;//(ow,  printed  at  Strafburgh  in  1539 
calls  himfelf  Alcuinus,  which  is  the  anagram  of  Calvi- 
nus,  and  the  name  of  an  eminently  learned  perfon  in 
the  time  of  Charlemagne,  who  contributed  greatly  to 
the  relforation  of  learning  in  that  age. 

Thofe  who  adhere  ftriftly  to  the  definition  of  an 
anagram,  take  no  other  liberty  than  that  of  omitting 
or  retaining  the  letter  H,  at  pleafure  ;  whereas  others 
make  no  fcruple  to  ufe  e  for  k,,  v  for  w,  s  for  z,  and 
•c  for  K  ;  and  "vice  verfa. 

Befides  anagrams  formed  as  above,  we  meet  with 
another  kind  in  ancient  writers,  made  by  dividing  a 
fingle  word  into  feveral ;  thus,yi/j'  tinea  mus,  are  form- 
ed out  of  the  woxAfuJSineamui. 

Anagrams  are  fometimes  alfo  made  out  of  feveral 
words  :  fuch  as  that  on  the  queftion  put  by  Pilate  to 
our  Saviour,  ^lid eft  Veritas ?  whereof  we  have  this  ad- 
mirable anagram,  viz.  Eft  vir  qui  adej! . 

The  Cabbalifts  among  the  Jews  are  profefTed  ana- 
grammatills  ;  the  third  part  of  their  art,  which  they 
call  themuru,  i.  e.  "  changing,"  being  nothing  but  the 
art  of  making  anagrams,  or  finding  hidden  and  my- 
ftical  meanings  in  names  ;  wliich  they  do  by  changing, 
tranfpofing,  and  differently  co.nbining,  the  letters  of 
thofe  names. — Thus,  of  "3  the  letters  of  Noah's  name, 
they  make  in  grace  ;  of  n-wn  the  MeJJiah,  they  make 
miiF-  he  Jhall  rejoice. 

ANAGRAMMATIST,  a  maker  or  compofer  of 
anagrams.  Thomas  Billon,  a  Provencal,  was  a  cele- 
brated anagrammatift,  and  retained  by  Louis  XIIL 
with  a  penfion  of  I  200  livres,  in  quality  of  anagram- 
laatirt  to  the  king. 

ANAGROS,  in  Commerce^  a  meafure  for  grain  ufed 
in  forae  cities  in  Spain,  particularly  at  Seville  j  46  ana- 
gros  make  about  10^  quarters  of  London. 

ANAGYRIS,  STINKING  bean-trefoil.  See  Bo- 
■TANY  Index. 

Anagyris,  or  Anagyrits,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
the  name  of  a  place  in  Attica,  of  the  tribe  Erechtheis, 
where  a  fetid  plant,  called  Anagyris,  probably  the 
fame  with  the  foregoing,  grew  in  great  plenty,  (Diof- 
corides,  Pliny,  Stephanus)  ;  and  the  more  it  was  hand- 
led, the  ftronger  it  imelled  ;  hence  commovere  anagy- 
rin  or  (^anagyriimj,  is  to  bring  a  misfortune  on  one's 
felf  (  Ariftophanes.)  0 

ANAK,  the  father  of  the  Anakims,  was  the  fon  of 
Arba,  who  gave  his  name  to  (iliijnth-arba,  or  Hebron, 
(  Jolli.  xiv.  15.)  Anak  had  three  fans,  Shelfiai,  Ahi- 
man,  and  Talmai,  (chap.  xy.  14.  and  Numb.  xiii.  22.), 
who,  as  well  as  their  father,  were  giants,  and  who, 
with  their  pofterity,  all  terrible  for  their  ficrccnefs  and 
extraordinary  ftature,  were  called  the  Anakims;  in 
comparifon  of  whom  the  Hebrews,  who  were  fent  to 
view  the  land  of  Canaan,  reported  that  they  were  but 
as  grallioppers,  Numb.  xiii.  u/l.  Caleb,  alTilled  by 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  took  Kiijath-arba,  and  dcftroyid 
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the  Anakims  (Judges  i.  20.  and  Jolh,  xv.  14.)  in  the  AnaleAi 
year  of  the  world  2559.  " 

ANALECTA,  or  Analectes,  in  antiquity,  a  fer-,    ""  °^^'^ 
vant  whofe  employment  it  was  to  gather  up  the  offaU 
of  tables. 

Analecta,  AnaleBs,  in  a  literary  fenfe,  is  ufed  to 
denote  a  colleftion  of  fmall  pieces  j  as,  effavs,  remarks, 
&c. 

ANALEMMA,  in  Geometry,  a  projeftion  of  the 
fphere  on  the  plane  ot  the  meridian,  orthographically 
made  by  ftraight  lines  and  ellipfes,  the  eye  beitig  fup- 
poled  at  an  infinite  dilfance,  and  in  the  call  or  weft 
points  of  the  horizon. 

Akjalemma  denotes  likewife  an  inftrument  of  brafs 
or  wood,  upon  which  this  kind  of  projeftion  is  drawn, 
with  a  horizon  and  curfor  fitted  to  it,  wherein  the 
folftitial  colure,  and  all  circles  parallel  to  it,  will  be 
concentric  circles  ;  all  circles  oblique  to  the  eye  will 
be  ellipfes  ;  and  all  circles  whofe  planes  pafs  through 
the  eye,  will  be  right  lines.  The  ufe  of  this  inftru- 
ment  is  to  fliow  the  common  aftronomical  problems  •, 
which  it  will  do,  though  not  very  exaftly,  unlefs  it  be 
very  large. 

ANALEPSIS,  the  augmentation  or  nutrition  of  an 
emaciated  body. 

ANALEPTICS,  reftorative  or  nouridiing  medi- 
cines. 

ANALOGY,  in  Philofophy,  a  certain  relation  and 
agreement  between  two  or  more  things,  which  in  other 
refpecfs  arc  entirely  different. 

There  is  likewife  an  analogy  between  beings  that 
have  forae  conformity  or  refemblance  to  one  another  ; 
for  example,  between  animals  and  plants;  but  the  ana- 
logy is  ilill  ftronger  between  two  different  fpecies  of 
certain  animals. 

■  Analogy  enters  much  into  all  our  reafoning,  and 
ferves  to  explain  and  illuftrate.  A  great  part  of  our 
philofophy,  indeed,  has  no  other  foundation  than  ana- 
logy- . 

It   is   natural   to   mankind   to  judge    of  things  lefs 

known,  by  fome  fimilitude,  real  or  imaginary,  between 
them  and  things  more  familiar  or  better  known.  And 
where  the  things  compared  have  really  a  great  fimili- 
tude in  their  nature,  when  there  is  reafon  to  think  that 
they  are  fubjeft  to  the  fame  laws,  there  may  be  a  con- 
fiderable  degree  of  probability  in  conclufions  drawn 
from  analogy.  Thus  we  may  obferve  a  very  great 
fimilitude  between  this  earth  which  we  inhabit,  and  the 
other  planets,  Saturn,  J:ipiter,  Mars,  Venus,  and  Mer- 
cury. They  all  revolve  round  the  fun,  as  the  earth 
does,  although  at  different  diftances,  and  in  different 
periods.  They  borrow  all  their  light  from  the  fun,  as 
the  earth  does.  Several  of  them  are  known  to  revolve 
round  their  axis  like  the  earth,  and,  by  that  means, 
murt  have  a  like  fucceffion  of  day  and  night.  Some  of 
them  have  moons,  that  fcrve  to  give  thtm  light  in  the 
abfence  of  the  lun,  as  our  moon  does  to  us.  They  are 
all,  in  their  motions,  fubjeft  to  the  fame  law  of  gravi- 
tation  as  the  earth  is.  From  all  this  fimilitude,  it  is 
not  unreafonable  to  think,  that  thofe  planets  may,  like 
our  earth,  be  the  habitation  of  various  orders  of  living 
creatures.  There  is  fome  probability  in  this  conclufioii 
from  analogy. 

But  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that,  as  this   kind   of 

reafoning 
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Analogy,    reafoning  can  afford  only  probable  evidence  at  bed  j  fo 

*~~* unlfls  great  caution  be  ulcd,  we  are  apt  to  be  led  into 

error  by  it.      To  give  an  inlUnce  of  this  ;    Anatomilts, 

in  ancient   ages,  feldotn   difTeftc-d   human   bodies ;  but 

very  often  tlic  bodies  (jf  thole  quadrupeds  whofe  inter- 

nal  Qruflurc   ivas  thouj^ht  to  ajiproacli  ncarclt   to  that 

RtUtntht  of  the  human  body.    Modern  anatoniilh  liave  dikover- 

JniilUUual  j,(]  many  milhdccs  the  ancients  were  led  into,  by  their 

J'ojotrt,       conceiving  a   greater   fnnilitude  between  the   flrudure 

ch. i'v.  n.  5 !,  °'  "1*^"  '""'  °^  '°'"^  bcalts  than  there  is  in  reality. 

Perhaps  no  author  has  made  a  more  juH  and  a  more 
happv  ufe  of  lliis  mode  of  reafoning,  than  Hifhop  ISut- 
ler  in  his  Analoi^y  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed, 
to  the  Conllitution  and  Courfe  of  Nature.  In  that  ex- 
cellent work,  the  author  does  not  ground  any  of  the 
truths  of  religion  upon  analogy,  as  tlieir  proper  evi- 
dence. He  only  makes  ufe  of  analogy  to  anfwer  ob- 
jcflions  againft  them.  When  objections  are  made 
againll  the  truths  of  relij^ion,  which  may  be  made  with 
crjuiil  ftrength  againft  what  we  know  to  be  true  in  the 
courfe  of  nature,  fuch  objeiflions  can  have  r.o  weight. 

Analogical  reafoning,  therefore,  may  be  of  excellent 
life  in  anfwering  objcftions  asjainit  truths  which  have 
other  evidence.  It  may  likewife  give  a  greater  or  a 
Icfs  degree  of  probability  in  cafes  where  we  can  find  no 
other  evidence.  But  all  arguments  drawn  from  ana- 
logy are  fiill  the  weaker,  the  greater  dilnarity  there  is 
between  the  tilings  compared  ;  and  therefore  muft  be 
weakcrt  of  all  when  we  compare  body  with  mind,  be- 
caufe  there  are  no  two  things  in  nature  more  unlike. 

There  is  no  fubjeft  in  which  men  have  always  been 
fo  prone  to  form  their  notions  by  analogies  of  this  kind, 
as  in  what  relates  to  the  mind.  We  form  an  early  ac- 
<juaintance  with  material  things  by  means  of  our  fenfes, 
and  are  lired  up  in  a  conflant  familiarity  with  them. 
Henre  we  are  apt  to  meafure  all  things  by  them  ;  and 
to  afcribe  to  things  mod  remote  from  matter  the  qua- 
lities that  belonjj  to  material  things.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
fon  that  mankind  have,  in  all  age%  been  fo  prone  to 
conceive  the  mind  itfelf  to  be  fome  (ubtle  kind  of 
matter  :  That  they  have  been  difpofed  to  afcribe  hu- 
man figure  and  human  organs  not  only  to  angels,  but 
even  to  the  Deitv. 

To  illuflrate  more  fully  that  analogical  reafoning 
from  a  fuppofed  fimilitude  of  mind  to  body,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  moft  fruitful  fource  of  error  with  regard 
to  the  operations  of  our  minds,  the  following  inflance 
may  be  given.  When  a  man  is  urged  by  contraiy  mo- 
tives, thofe  on  one  hand  inciting  hira  to  do  forae  ac- 
tion, thole  on  the  other  to  forbear  it ;  he  deliberates 
about  it,  and  at  lafl  relolves  to  do  it,  or  not  to  do  it. 
Tiie  contrary  motives  are  here  compared  to  the  weights 
in  the  oppofite  fcales  of  a  balance  ;  and  there  is  not 
perhaps  any  inflance  that  can  be  named  of  a  more 
ilriking  analogy  between  body  and  mind.  Hence  the 
phrafes  of  weighing  motives,  of  deliberating  upon  ac- 
tions, are  common  to  all  languages. 

Fiom  this  analogy,  lome  philolophers  draw  very  im- 
portant conclufions.  They  fay,  that  as  the  balance 
cannot  incline  to  one  fide  more  than  the  other  when 
the  oppofite  weights  are  equal,  fo  a  man  cannot  pof- 
fibly  determine  himfelf  if  the  motives  on  both  hands 
are  equal  ;  and  as  the  balance  murt  necelTaiily  turn  to 
tJiat  fide  which  has  moft  weight,  fo  the  man  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  be  determined  to  that  hand  where  the  motive 
is  ftrongeft.  And  on  this  foundation  fome  of  the  fchool- 
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men  maintarned,  that  if  a  hungry  afs  were  placed  be-  Analogy, 
tweeii  two  bundles  of  hay  equally  inviting,  the  beaft  >— /— — ^ 
niull  Hand  ftill  and  ftarve  to  death,  being  unable  to  turn 
to  either,  bccaufe  there  are  equal  motives  to  both. 
I'his  is  an  inftance  of  that  analogical  reafoning,  which, 
it  is  conceived,  ought  never  to  be  trulted  ;  for  the  ana- 
logy between  a  balance  and  a  man  deliberating,  though 
one  of  the  ftrongeft  that  can  be  found  between  matter 
and  mind,  is  too  weak  to  lupport  any  argument.  A 
piece  of  dead  inaftive  matter,  and  an  adive  intelligent 
being,  are  things  very  unlike  ;  and  becaufe  the  one 
would  remain  at  reft  in  a  certain  cafe,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  the  other  would  be  inactive  in  a  cafe  fome- 
what  fl-oilar.  The  argument  is  no  better  than  this, 
that  becaufe  a  dead  animal  moves  only  as  it  is  pufhcd, 
and  if  pufhcd  with  equal  force  in  corilrary  direflions, 
muft  remain  at  reft  ;  therefore  the  fame  thing  muft 
happen  to  a  living  animal  :  for  furely  the  fimilitude  be- 
tween a  dead  animal  and  a  living  is  as  great  as  that  be- 
tween a  balance  and  a  man. 

The  derivation  of  the  word   Analogy  indicates,  a$ 
Profeffor  Caftillon  of  Berlin  *  obferves,  a  tefemblance  •  Hairttm 
difcetnible  by  rcafon.      This  is  confirmed  by  tlie  fenfe  Memi.Jriiot 
in  which  the  term  is  ufed  in  geometry,  ivhere  it  figni-  '7°*.  ?/ 
fies  an   equality  of  ratios.      In  explaining  this  fubjeff,  ^"'^ '^''"' 
it  is  obferved,  there  may  be  a  refemblancc  between  fen- 
fations   and    a   relcmblance  between   perceptions  :    the 
former  is  ca.\\<^<\  fihyfwnl refemblance,  becaufe  it  affs  upon 
the   phyfical  or  fcnfitive  faculty  ;  the  latter  moral  re- 
fciiiblance,  becaufe  it   affefls  the  moral  or  rational  fa- 
culty of  man. 

Every  refemblance  may  be  reduced  to  an  equality  in 
fenfations  or  perceptions  ;  but  this  fuppofcs  fome  equa- 
lity in  their  caufes  :  we  hy  fome  etjuaiily,  becaufe  the 
difpofition  of  the  organs,  or  of  the  foul,  muft  neccflTa- 
rily  3,Si&  the  fenfations  or  perceptions  ;  but  this  can 
influence  only  their  degree,   and  not  their  nature. 

The  character  of  one  perfon  refembles  that  of  ano- 
ther only  when  they  both  fpeak  and  aft  \o  as  to  excite 
equal  perceptions,  or,  to  fpeak  more  ftriflly,  the  fame 
perception  ;  when  they  both  difplay  vivacity  or  indif- 
ference, anger  or  meeknefs,  on  the  fame  occafionr,  and 
both  excite  in  the  foul  of  the  obferver  identical  percep- 
tions, or  rather  the  fame  perception  of  vivacity  or  in- 
difference, of  anger  or  meeknefs.  Thefe  identical  per- 
ceptions, the  degree  of  which  will  depend  much  on  the 
difpofition  of  the  obferver's  mind,  muft  have  identical 
caufes,  or,  in  other  words,  the  fame  caufe  ;  which  is 
the  vivacity  or  indifference,  the  anger  or  meeknefs,  dif- 
played  by  each  of  thefe  charafters. 

Every  pbyfical  refemblance  may  therefore  be  re- 
duced to  one  or  more  equalities,  and  every  moral  re- 
femblance to  one  or  more  identities.  Wherever  there 
is  moral  refemblance  there  is  analogy.  Analogy  may 
therefore  be  reduced  to  identity,  and  always  fuppofes 
comparifon. 

Two  objefls  are  faid  to  have  an  analogy  to  each 
other,  or  are  called  analogous,  when  fome  identity  is 
difcovered  upon  comparing  them.  An  analogical  con- 
clujlon  is  a  conclufion  deduced  from  fome  identity. 

The  principles  of  analogy  are  a  comparifon  of  two 
objcfts  ;  and  one  or  more  identities  refulting  from  their 
being  thus  compared.  The  charadcrs  of  analogy  are 
—that  two  objefts  be  compared — that  there  be  one  ot 
more  identities  between  thefe  objefts — and  that  this  is 
difcemible  only  by  reafon  or  intelled^. 

Y  Thyjical 
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Anaiojry,       Phyjlcal  refemblance  is  to  the  fenfes  what  analogy  is  to  tion  of  one  fingle  line,  whole  fcienccs  may  be  rometimes  Analyfu. 

Analyfo.    the  underltanding.   The  former,  when  perfetft,  becomes  learned  in  a  few  minutes  time,  which  otherwile  could  ^~'^''~~' 

'"""^'^        '  equality  •,   but  the  latter,  identity.  fcarce  be  attained  in  many  years. 

Refemblance  and  analogv  are  the  foundations  both  Analysis  is  divided,  with  regard  to  its  objefl,  into 


of  probability  and  of  certainty.  When  we  are  not  fa- 
tisfied  that  the  refemblance  or  the  analogy  is  complete, 
vre  flop  at  probability  ",  which  becomes  certainty  when 
■we  are,  or  think  we  are,  affured  that  the  refemblance 
or  the  analogy  is  perftfi. 

In  reafoning  by  analogy,  we  fhould  be  careful  not 
to  confound  it  with  refemblance  ;  and  alfo  not  to  de- 
duce from  the  identity  or  identities,  on  which  the  ana- 
logy is  founded,  a  conclufion  which  has  either  no  rela- 
tion, or  only  a  partial  relation,  to  thefe  identities 


that  oi  finiles  and  infinites. 

yftJAirus  of  Finite  ^amities,  is  what  we  otherwife 
call  Ipecious  arithmetic  or  algebra.      See  Algebra. 

jInalysjs  oj  Infinites,  called  alfo  the  New  Jlnalyfis, 
is  particularly  ufed  for  the  method  of  fluxions,  or  the 
differential  calculus.      See  Fluxions. 

Analysis,  in  Logic,  fignifies  the  method  of  tracing 
things  backward  to  their  iource,  and  of  relolving  know- 
ledge into  its  original  principles.  This  is  alfo  called 
the  method   of  re/o/ulion ;   and   flands   oppofed  to  the 


The  principal  ufe  of  analogy  in  the  inveftigatlon  of     fynthetic  method,  or  that  of  compofiiion.     The   art  of 


phyfical  and  moral  truth,  according  to  our  author, 
may  be  reduced  to  the  four  following  :  I.  By  means 
of  our  fenfes  to  improve,  firft  our  own  judgment,  and 
afterwards  that  of  others,  with  relpeft  to  intelleflual 
fubjccls.  2.  To  deduce  a  general  from  a  particular 
truth.  Having  difcovered  and  proved  the  truth  of  a 
propofition  with  refpeft  to  any  particular  objeft,  exa- 
mine whether  this  truth  flows  from  a  quality  peculiar 
to  this  fingle  objeft,  or  common  to  leveral  objects. 
In  the  latter  calie  all  thefe  objefls  may  be  compre- 
hended under  one  general  idea,  founded  on  their  com- 
mon quality.  Subftitute  this  general  idea  inftead  of 
the  particular  objeft,  and  the  propofition  will  become 
general,  without  ceafing  to  be  true  ;  becaufe  whatever 
evidently  and  folely  refults  from  the  identity  on  which 
an  analogy  is  founded,  muft  neceflarily  be  true  with 
refpecl  to  all  thofe  objefts  in  which  the  analogy  is  the 
fame.  3.  To  prove  the  truth  or  falfehood  of  propofi- 
tions  which  cannot  be  otherwife  demonttrated.  4.  To 
difcover  new  truths  in  both  natural  and  moral  philo- 
fophv. 

Analogy,  among  grammarians,  is  the  correfpond- 
cnce  which  a  word  or  phrafe  bears  to  the  genius  and 
received  forms  of  any  language. 

ANALYSIS,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies  the  refo- 
jUtion  of  (omething  compounded  into  its  original  and 
conftituent  parts.  The  word  is  Greek,  and  derived 
from  «ii«Ayia,   "  to  refolve." 

Analysis,  in  Mathematics,  is  properly  the  method 
of  refolving  problems  by  means  of  algebraical  equa- 
tions ;  whence  we  often  find  that  thefe  two  words,  ana- 
lyfis  and  algebra,   are  ufed  as  fynonymous. 

Analyfij,  under  its  prefent  improvements,  muft  be 
allowed  the  apex  or  height  of  all  human  learning  :  it  is 
this  method  which  furnldies  us  with  the  moll  perfcft 
examples  of  the  art  of  reafoning  ;  gives  the  mind  an 
uncommon  readinefs  at  deducing  and  difcovering,  from 
a  few  data,  things  unknown  ;  and,  by  ufing  figns  for 
ideas,  prefents  things  to  the  imagination,  which  other- 
wife  feeraed  out  of  its  fphere  :  by  this,  geometrical 
demonftrations  may  be  greatly  abridged,  and  a  long 
feries  of  argumentations,  wherein  the  hiind  cannot  with- 
out the  utraofl  effort  and  attention  difcover  the  connec- 
tion of  ideas,  are  hereby  converted  into  fenfible  figns, 
and  the  fcveral  operations  required  therein  efFefied  by 
the  combination  of  thofe  figns.  But,  what  is  more 
extraordinary,  by  means  of  this  art,  a  number  of  truths 
are  frequently  exprtlTcd  by  a  fingle  line,  which  in  the 
common  way  of  explaining  and  deraonflrating  things 
would  fill  whole  volumes.     Thus,  by  mere  gontempla- 


logical  analyfis  confifls  principally  In  combining  our 
perceptions,  clalTirg  them  together  with  addrefs,  and 
contriving  proper  expreflions  for  conveying  ourthoughts, 
and  reprefenting  their  feveral  divifions,  clafles,  and  re- 
lations. 

Analysis,  in  Rhetoric,  is  that  which  examines  the 
connexions,  tropes,  figures,  and  the  like,  inquiring  in- 
to the  propofition,  divlfion,  paflions,  arguments,  and 
other  apparatus  of  rhetoric. 

Several  authors,  as  Frelgius  and  others,  have  given 
analyfes  of  Cicero's  Orations,  wherein  they  reduce 
tliem  to  their  grammatical  and  logical  principles  ;  flrip 
them  of  all  the  ornaments  and  additions  of  rhetoric 
which  otherwife  difguife  their  true  form,  and  conceal 
the  connexion  between  one  part  and  another.  The 
defign  of  thefe  authors  is  to  have  thofe  admired  ha- 
rangues juft  fuch  as  the  judgment  difpofed  them,  with- 
out the  help  of  imagination  ;  fo  that  here  we  may 
coolly  view  the  force  of  each  proof,  and  admire  the 
ufe  Cicero  made  of  rhetorical  figures  to  conceal  the 
weak  part  of  a  caufe. 

A  colleflion  lias  been  made  of  the  analyfes  formed 
by  the  moft  celebrated  authors  of  the  16th  century, 
in  3  vols  folio. 

Analysis  Is  alfo  ufed.  In  Chemijlry,  for  the  decora- 
pofition  of  a  mixed  body,  or  the  leparation  of  the 
principles  and  confticuent  parts  of  a  compounded  fub- 
llance. 

To  analyze  bodies,  or  refolve  them  Into  their  com- 
ponent parts,  Is  Indeed  the  chief  objefl  of  the  art  ot 
chemlllry.  Chemlftry  furnillies  feveral  means  for  the 
decompofition  of  bodies,  which  are  all  ioundcd  on  the 
difl^erence  of  the  propeities  belonging  to  the  different 
principles  of  whicli  the  body  to  be  analyzed  is  compo- 
fed.  If,  for  example,  a  body  be  compofed  of  feveral 
principles,  fbme  of  which  have  a  great  and  others  a 
moderate  degree  of  volatility,  and,  laftly,  others  are 
fixed.  Its  mofl  volatile  parts  may  be  fiift  feparated  by 
a  gradual  heat  In  dillilling  vtflels  ;  and  then  the  parts 
which  are  next  in  volatility  will  pals  over  in  dillilla- 
tion  ;  and  laftiy,  thofe  parts  which  are  fixed,  and  ca- 
pable of  refilling  tlie  aftion  of  fire,  will  remain  at  the 
bottom  of  the  viflVl. 

Analysis  is  alio  ufed  for  a  kind  of  fyllabus,  or 
table  of  the  principal  heads  or  articles  of  a  continued 
difcourfe,  dilpolcd  In  their  natural  order  and  depen- 
dency. Analyfes  are  more  fcientlncal  than  alphabetical 
indexes  ;   but  tliev  arc  lefs  ufed,  as  being  more  intricate. 

Analysis  is  likevvife  ufed  for  a  brief,  but  methodi- 
cal, illullration  of  the  principles  of  a  fcience  ;  in  which 
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Analytic    fcnfc   it  is  nearly  fynoiiyraous  with  what  wc  otherwifc 

II  call  a  fynopjis. 
A-ramaboa;  ANALYTIC,  or  Analytical,  fomething  that 
beioiij^s  to,  or  partakes  of,  the  nature  of  analylis. — 
Thus  we  fay,  an  analytical  demonftration,  analytical 
procefs,  analytical  tabic  or  fchcme,  analytical  method 
of  invclligalion.  Sec. 

The  analytic  method  (lands  oppofed  to  the  fynthe- 
tic.  In  natural  philofophy,  as  in  mathematics,  the  in- 
veftigation  of  dilllcult  thinijs  by  tlic  analytic  method 
ouglit  to  precede  the  method  of  compolition.  This 
analylis  confills  in  making  experiments  and  obferva- 
tions,  and  in  drawing  general  conclufions  therefrom  by 
induilion  ;  and  admitting  of  no  objections  againll  the 
conclulions,  but  fuch  as  are  drawn  from  experiments, 
and  other  certain  truths  :  and  though  the  realoning 
f'roin  experiments  and  obfervations  by  induflion  be  no 
demonllration  of  general  concludons,  yet  it  is  the  beft 
method  of  rcafoning  wiiich  the  nature  of  things  admits 
of;  and  may  be  clleemeil  (»  much  the  llrongcr,  as  the 
'indudlion  is  more  gcneial  ;  and,  if  no  exception  occur 
from  phenomena,  the  conclulion  may  be  pronounced 
general.  By  this  way  of  analyfis,  we  may  jiroceed 
from  oompovnids  to  their  ingredients  ;  from  motions  to 
the  forces  producing  them  ;  and  in  general  from  clTefls 
to  their  caufes,  and  from  particular  caufes  to  more  ge- 
neral ones,  until  we  arrive  at  thofe  which  are  the  moil 
general.  This  is  the  analytic  method,  according  to 
the  illuftrious  Newton. 

Thf  fyntbetic  method  confilb  in  affuming  the  caufes 
<Iifcovcred  and  received  as  principles  :  and  by  them  ex- 
plaining the  phenomena  proceeding  from  them,  and 
proving  the  explanation.      See  Synthesis. 

ANALYTICS,  {Analylica,)  the  fcience  and  ufe  of 
analyfis.  The  great  advantage  of  the  modern  mathe- 
matics above  the  ancient  is  in  point  of  analytics. 

Pappus,  in  the  preface  to  his  feventh  book  of  Mathe- 
matical CoUefllons,  enumerates  the  authors  on  the  an- 
cient analytics  ;  being  Euclid,  in  his  Data  and  Porif- 
mala  ;  Apollonius,  de  Secllotie  R/ilionis,  and  in  his  Co- 
nies ;  Ariftseus,  de  Lccn  Solidis  ;  and  Eratofihenes,  de 
Mediis  Profiortionalihus,  But  the  ancient  analytics 
were  very  different  from  the  modem. 

To  the  modern  analytics  principally  belongs  algebra; 
an  hiftorical  account  of  which,  with  the  feveral  authors 
thereon,  fee  under  the  article  Algebra. 

ANAMABOA,  a  populous  town  in  the  kingdom 
of  Fantin,  in  Guinea.  The  natives  are  generally  great 
cheats,  and  mufl  be  carefully  looked  after  in  dealing 
with  them,  and  their  gold  well  examined,  for  it  is 
commonly  adulterated.  It  lies  under  the  cannon  of 
the  Englilh  caftle.  The  landing  is  pretty  dillicult  on 
account  of  the  rocks  :  and  therefore  thofe  that  come 
liere  to  trade  are  forced  to  go  afliore  in  canoes.  The 
earth  here  is  very  proper  to  make  bricks ;  the  oyfters, 
t^hen  burnt,  afford  good  lime  ;  and  there  is  timber  in 
gieat  abundance  ;  lo  that  here  are  all  the  materials  for 
building.  The  country  at  Anamaboa  is  full  of  hills, 
beginning  at  a  good  diftance  from  the  town,  and  af- 
fording a  very  p'.eafant  prolpeft.  Indian  corn  and 
palm-wine  are  in  great  plenty.  They  have  a  green 
.  truit  called  fxipiit,  as  big  as  a  fmall  melon,  and  which 
has  a  talle  like  cauliflower.  Anamaboa  is  much  fre- 
t)uented  by  the  EngliflA  (liips  and  others  tor  corn  and 
llaves,  which  lall  are    fometimes   to  be  had  in  great 
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numbers.     The  Eiiglifli  fort  is  built  on  the  foundation  Aiumdeth 
of  a  large   old    houfe,   wliirh  fubfillcd  entire   in  1679.   *         ff 
It  is  a  large  edifice,  flanked  by  two   towers,  and  forti-         * 
ficd  towards  the  fta  with   two   balUons  :  the  whole  of 
brick  and  (lone  cement-d  with  lime.     It  Hands  upon  a 
rock  at  the  diHancc   of  30  paces  from  the  fca.     It  is 
mounted  with  12  pieces  of  cannon  and    12  patcrerocs  ; 
and  defended  by  a  garrifon  of  12  whiles  and  18  blacks, 
under  the  commatid  of  the  chief  fadtor. 

The  natives  treat  the  garrilbn  of  this  fort  with  great 
infulencc,  infomucli  as  often  to  block  them  up,  and  fre- 
<]ucnlly,  if  ihc-y  dillike  the  governor,  fend  him  olF  in 
a  canoe  to  Cipe  Coall  with  marks  of  the  utmoft  con- 
tempt. Ear  from  being  able  to  oppofe  them,  the  Eng- 
lldi  are  glad  to  obtain  their  favour  with  prtfcnt«.  In 
1701,  they  declared  war  agalnll  the  Englifli  ;  and  ha- 
ving affembled  in  a  tumultuou's  manner  before  the  fort, 
they  let  fire  to  the  exterior  buildings,  and  went  on 
with  their  outrages,  till  they  were  difperfed  by  a  dif- 
charge  of  the  cannon  from  the  batteries.  'I'he  night 
following  the  Englilh  took  their  revenge,  by  felting 
fire  to  the  town  of  Anamaboa  :  and  thus  lioftilitieN 
continued  for  20  days,  till  at  lad  the  natives  were  ob- 
liged to  fue  for  peace.  This  fort  was  abandoned  iti 
'  733  ;  hut  has  been  refumed  by  the  Englilh,  wlio  have 
continued  in  it  ever  fince. 

ANAMELECH,  an  idol  of  the  Sepharvaites,  who 
are  faid  In  Scripture  to  have  burned  their  children  in 
lionour  of  Adraramelech  and  Anameleth. — Thcfe  idols 
probably  fignified  the  fun  and  moon.  Some  of  the 
rabbins  reprelent  Anamelech  under  the  figure  of  a 
mule,  others  under  that  of  a  quail  or  pheafant. 

ANAMIM,  the  fecond  fon  of  Mizraim  (Gen.  x. 
13.)  Anamlm,  it  we  may  credit  the  paraphraff  Jona- 
than the  fon  of  Uzzitl,  peopled  the  Mareotis  ;  or  the 
Pentnpolis  of  Cyrene,  according  to  the  paraphraff  of 
Jerufalem.  Bocthart  is  of  opinion,  that  thele  Ana- 
mlms  were  the  people  that  dwelt  in  the  parts  adjacent 
to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  in  the  Xafamo- 
nltis.  Calmet  thinks  the  Amanians  and  Garamantes 
to  be  defcended  from  Anamim. 

ANAMORPHOSIS,  in  perfpeftlve  drawings,  is 
a  detorraed  or  diftorted  portrait  or  figure,  generally 
confufed  and  unintelligible  to  the  common  unalTuled 
view  ;  but  when  leen  at  a  certain  diftancc  and  height, 
or  as  reflefted  from  a  plain  or  curved  mirror,  will  ap- 
pear regular  and  in  right  proportion.  See  Optics 
(the  Index)  and  Ferspictive. 

ANANAS,  in  Botany,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpecies 
of  bromelia.      See  Ep.omeli.a,  Botany  Index. 

ANANCITIS,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  figured  ffone, 
otherwife  called  fynothitis,  celebrated  for  its  magical 
virtue  of  lalfing  the  (liadows  of  the  infernal  gods. 

ANANIAS,  a  Sadducee,  high-priefl  of  the  Jews, 
who  put  to  death  St  James  the  brother  of  our  Lord, 
and  was  depofed  by  Agrippa. 

AN-'\NISABTA,  or  Ananisapta,  a  magical 
word  frequently  found  infcribed  on  coins  and  other 
amulets,  luppofed  to  have  a  virtue  of  preferving  the 
wearer  from  the  plague. 

ANAPv^ST,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  foot  confillirg  of 
two  Ihort  lyilables  and  one  long  :  Such  is  the  word 
fcopiilos.      It  is  juft  the  reverie  of  the  dactyl. 

ANAPAESTIC  VERSES,  thofe  confilling  wholly  or 
chi«t1y  of  anapseils. 

Y  1  ANAPHE, 
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ANAPHE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  idand  fpon- 
taneoufly  emerging  out  of  the  Cretan  fea,  near  Thera 
(Pliny,  Strabo)  ;  now  called  Nanjio.  Its  name  is  from 
the  fudden  appearance  of  the  new  moon  to  the  Argo- 
nauts in  a  ftorm  (ApoUonius).  ylnaphaus,  an  epithet 
of  Apollo,  who  was  worlhipped  there,  jinaphrri,  the 
people. 

ANAPHORA,  in  Rheloric,  the  repetition  of  the 
fame  word  or  words  in  the  beginfiing  of  a  fentence  or 
verfe  :   Thus  Virgil, 

Pan  eliam  Arcadia  mecum  fe  judice  cerlet. 
Pan  etiam  Arcadia  dicat  fe  judice  viBum. 

Anaphora,  among  phyficians,  the  throwing  ofF pu- 
rulent matter  by  the  mouth. 

ANAPHRODISIA,  fignifies  impotence,  or  want 
of  power  to  procreate.      See  Impotence. 

ANAPLASIS,  fignifies  the  replacing  or  fetting  a 
fraftured  bone. 

ANAPLORETICS,  medicines  that  promote  the 
growth  or  granulation  of  the  flelli  in  wounds,  ulcers, 
&c. 

ANARCHI,  i^Kix^Yfii,')  in  antiquity,  a  name  given 
by  the  Athenians  to  tour  fupernumerary  days  in  their 
year,  during  which  they  had  no  magiftrates.  The  At- 
tic year  was  divided  into  10  parts,  according  to  the 
number  of  tribes,  to  whom  the  prefidency  of  the  fe- 
nate  fell  by  turns.  Each  divifion  confifted  of  ^5  days  j 
what  remained  after  the  expiration  of  thefe,  to  make 
the  lunar  ye;ir  complete,  which  according  to  their  com- 
putation confided  of  354  days,  were  emploved  in  the 
creation  of  magiftrates,   and  called  aix^yjii  ifn^xi,  and 

ANARCHY,  the  want  of  government  in  a  nation, 
where  no  fupreme  authority  is  lodged  either  in  the 
prince  or  other  rulers  ;  but  the  people  live  at  large, 
and  all  things  are  in  confufion.  The  word  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  privative  a,  and  ct^x''>  command,  prin- 
cipahly.  Anarchy  is  fuppofed  to  have  reigned  after  the 
deluge,  before  the  foundation  of  monarchies.  We 
ftill  find  it  obtain  in  feveral  parts,  particularly  of  A- 
frica  and  America. 

Anarchy  is  alfo  applied  to  certain  troublefome  and 
diforderly  periods,  even   in  governments  otherwife   re- 
gular.     In  England,   the  period  between  the  death   of 
Cromwell  and  King  Charles's  reftoration  is  commonly 
reprefented  as  an  anarchy.      Every  month   produced  a 
new  fchcme  or  form  of  government.      Enthufiafts  talk- 
ed of  nothing  but  annulling  all  the  laws,  aholilliing  all 
writings,  records,  and   ret;ilters,  and  bringing  all  men 
to  the  primitive    level.     No  modern   nation  was  more 
fubjeft  to  anarchies  than  Poland  ;  where  every  interval 
between  the  death  of  one  king  and  the  elecftion  of  ano- 
ther was   a   fcene   of  great  diforder,  fo  that  it  was  a 
proverb  among  that  people,  Poland  is  governed  by  con- 
fufion.    The  Jewilli  hillory  prcfents  numerous  inftances 
of  anarchies  in  that  ftate,  ufu.illv  denoted  by  this  phrafi-, 
that  in  ihofe  days  there  lunt  no  tin^  in  Ifrael,  hut  every 
man  did  thai  ivhich  ivat  right  in  his  own  eyes  ;  which  is 
a  jufi  iiiflure  of  an  anarchy. 

ANARRHICAS.     See  Ichthyology  Index. 
AN.VKROPIA,  among  phyficians,  a  tendency  of 
the  humours  to  the  head  or  fuperior  parts. 

ANAS,    in   Ancient   Geography,    a  river  of  Spain, 
fifing  in  the  teiihory    of   Laminium   in  the  Hither 


Spain,  and  now  fpreading   into  lakes,  again  reftraining      Anas 
its  waters,  or,  burrowing  itfelf  entirely  in  the  earth,   is  I' 

pleafed  often  to   reappear.      It   pours  into  the  Atlantic  ''  "  '■ 

(Pliny).  Now  Guediana,  riftng  in  the  fouth-eart  of 
New  Cartile,  in  a  dillrift  commonly  called  Campo  de 
Montiel,  not  far  from  the  mountain  Confuegra,  from 
the  lakes  called  /as  Lagunas  de  Guadiana,  and  then  it 
is  called  Rio  Roydera;  and,  afteracourfe  of  fix  leagues, 
burying  itfelf  in  the  earth  for  a  league,  it  then  rifts 
up  again  from  three  lakes,  called  /os  Ojos  de  Guadiana, 
near  the  village  Villa  Harta,  five  leagues  to  the  north 
of  Calatrava,  and  direfts  its  courfe  wed  ward  through 
New  Caftile,  by  Medelin,  Merida,  and  Badajoz,  where 
it  begins  to  bend  its  courfe  fouthwards,  between  Por- 
tugal and  Andalufia,  falling  into  the  bay  of  Cadiz 
near  x\yamonte. 

Anas.   See  Ornithology  Index. 
ANASARCA,  a  fpecies   of  dropfy.      See   Medi- 
cine Index. 

ANASSER.  See  Botany  Index. 
ANASSUS,  or  Anaxus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
river  in  the  territory  of  Venice,  (Pliny)  ;  now  the 
Piave,  which  rifing  from  the  mountains  ot  Tyrol,  not 
far  from  the  borders  of  Carinthia,  runs  from  north  to 
fouth,  through  the  territories  of  Cadorina,  Eclluno, 
Feltre,  and,  after  running  from  well  to  eaft,  through 
Trevigi,  falls  into  the  Adriatic,  13  miles  to  the  fouth- 
eaft  of  Venice. 

ANASTATICA.     See  Botany  Index. 
ANASTASIS,  a   term   among   ancient  phyficians, 
for  a  riling  up  to  go  to  ftool.      It  alfo  fignifies  the  paf- 
fage  of  any  humour,  when  expelled  from  one  part,  and 
obliged  to  remove  to  another. 

ANASTASIUS  I.  emperor  of  the  eaft,  fucceed- 
ed  Zeno  in  the  year  491,  and  was  inaujjurated  that 
fame  year  on  Apiil  the  llth.  The  Manicheans  and 
Arians  were  greatly  in  hopes  of  being  fupported  by 
the  new  emperor  ;  the  former  becaufe  his  mother  was 
their  friend,  and  favoured  their  feft  ;  the  latter  becaufe 
the  emperor's  uncle  was  of  their  opinion  :  but  if  Ana- 
ftafius  did  not  perfecute  them  (as  we  do  not  find  he 
ever  did),  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  he  fupported  ei- 
ther of  thefe  fedls.  But  in  order  to  maintain  the  peace 
of  the  church,  upon  which  the  tranquillity  of  the  ftate 
very  much  depends,  he  declared,  that  fuch  biihops  01' 
otlier  clergymen  who  lliould  difturb  the  public  tran- 
quillity, by  maintaining  with  too  much  heat  either  fide 
of  the  queftion  for  or  againft  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
fhould  be  deprived  of  their  benefices.  Accordingly 
the  difputes  concerning  Eutychianilm  running  to  a 
very  great  height,  and   Euplicmius    being  deeply  con-  \ 

cerned  in  them,  the  emperor  txpclled  him  from  his  lee,  ' 

and  chofe  Macedonius  in  his  (lead.  The  hatred  which 
the  different  parties  entertained  againll  one  another  oc- 
cafioned  often  fuch  tumults  and  leditions  at  Conftanti- 
nople  as  threatened  the  life  of  the  emperor  himfelf  j 
who,  to  keep  the  people  in  awe,  ordered  that  the  go- 
vernor of  the  city  IhoulJ  he  prelent  at  all  church  af- 
femblies  and  public  proccfTions.  This  was  fo  much  the 
more  neceffary,  becaufe  thefe  tumults  were  chiefly  oc- 
cafioned  by  a  kind  ot  doxology  or  lliort  hymn  wiiich 
ufed  to  be  fung  at  divine  fervice.  This  doxology  con- 
filted  only  of  the  following  words,  uyio^  i  ©M?,  <«yi«$ 
'K"?''fy  «y«?  aZcoxTOi,  that  is,  "  Holy  God,  holy  the 
powerful,  holy  the  immortal  j"  for  which  reafon  it  was- 

called 
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Anaft.ifuis.  called   r^lruyltt,   Trifnghit,  "  three  times   holy  ;"   be-      from    the    city. 


caiilc  the  word  bvly  vv^is  ilicrciii  three  times  repeated. 
The  orthodox  ufed  to  fmg  th.it  hymn  without  any  ad- 
dition, or  hy  adding  only  to  it,  «-/i»  Tji«f,  «>.i;i<r«v  »,««;, 
i.  e.  "  Holy  Trinity,  have  mercy  upon  us:"  liut  I'e- 
ter  the  Fuller,  billiop  of  Antioch,  pretended  to  add 
thefe  words  to  it,  viz.  d  ritufii^ii;  dt  r,fixf,  i.  e.  "  who 
haft  been  crucified  for  us  ;"  and  as  it  was  fuppolcd 
that  the  firft  holy  related  to  the  Father,  the  fecoiid  to 
the   Son,    the  third    to  the   Holy  Ghoft,    the    adding      tafius  mnvorthy  to  reign,  and  conferred  the  purple  upoit 
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Difappointed  in  their  defign,  the 
enemy's  Het-t  failed  to  Phrciiicia,  and  tlic  imperial  licet 
afiumbl.d  at  Rhodes  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  ene- 
my. Jlut  the  mealures  ot  the  emperor  received  a  Se- 
vere check  from  the  conduft  of  the  failors,  who  railed 
a  mutiny,  and  Hew  their  admiral  for  no  other  caule  but 
his  honourable  endeavours  to  maititain  proper  difciplitie 
in  the  Hcet.  Jullly  dreading  fevcre  punilhmcnt,  the 
feamcn  raifed  the  ftandard  ot  rebellion,  declared  Anaf- 
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Anathema. 


thefe  words,  who  has  been  cnicifted  for  us,   feemed   to 
iiilinuate  that  the  whole  confubllantial  Trinity  had  fuf- 
fcrcd  ;    for   which   reafon    the  orthodox  were  relolved 
not    to    admit   this    addition.      Anadnfius   dcfiring   to 
have  thefe  fatal  words  added  to  that  hymn  whenever  it 
fliould    be   lung   at   Coiillantinople,  this   occafioncd    a 
terrible  fedition  in  the  city,  as  though  the  very  funda- 
inciit:ils  of  Chriltianity  had  been  overthrown.      Macc- 
donius   and  his  clergy  are  faid  to  have  railed  that  fedi- 
tion, which  came  to  fuch  a  height,   that  the  emperor 
himfclf  was  obliged  to  come,  without  his  crown  on  his 
head,  and   in   a    very  humble   manner,  to  the  circus, 
where  he  declared  to  the  people  that  he  was  very  will- 
ing  to   quit  the  imperial  throne  ;  but  he  told  them  at 
the    fame   time,  that   they  could   not  all  enjoy  the  fo- 
vereign  power,  which  does  not  admit  of  a  partnerrtiip  : 
and  tliat  one  perfon   Hill   muft    govern   them  if  he   re- 
figncd    the   crown.      This   difcourfe   had  fuch  a  power 
over  the   raging  multitude,  that,   as  if  they  had   been 
divii)ely  inlplred,   they  immediately  retjuelted   the   em- 
peror to  take  up  his  crown,  proinifing  that  thiy  would 
be  quiet  and  obedient  for  the  future.     Anaflafius  is  by 
the  Popilli  writers  reprefentcd  as  a  great  perfecutor  of 
the  orthodox,  becaule  he  banillied  and  deprived  Euphe- 
mius  and  IMacedonius ;  but  they  Ihould  prove  that  thefe 
two  prelates   had   been    unjuflly  baniflicd,  which   is  a 
very  hard  taflc.      As  to  his  civil  government,  it  is  con- 
felTed  that  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  Ihowed  him- 
fclf a  very  good  prince:    he  eafed  the  people  of  a  very 
heavy  tax  called  Chryfargynim,  under  which  they  had 
groaned  fur  a   long  time  ;  he  prohibited  the   fighting 
with  wild  beafis-,  he  railed  leveral  buildings;  and  avoid- 
ed being  involved  in  dangerous  wars  as  much  as  lay  in 
his  power.      Anaftalius  reigned  27  years  three  months 
and    three   days,   or,   according  to  F.   Pagi,    wanting 
three  days;  and  died  July  the  loth,  A.  C.  518,  in  the 
88th  year  of  his  age. 

Anastasius  II.  whofe  proper  name  was  Artemhis, 
was  in  the  year  713  elevated  to  the  throne  of  Conlfan- 
tinople,  from  the  low  ftation  of  a  fecretary,  by  the  free 
voice  of  the  fenate  and  Roman  people.  His  natural 
talents,  improved  by  education  and  daily  exertion,  ena- 
bled him  to  m:inage  with  great  prudence  the  affairs  of  the 
empire  during  the  time  that  he  was  fecretary  to  his  pre- 
dcceflor  Philippicus.  The  Saracens  had  made  inroads 
upon  Afij  Minor,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  ;  but 
he  fent  a  flrong  army  to  the  frontiers  of  Syria  for  its 
protciflion,  under  the  comm md  of  Leo  the  Ifaurian,  a 
nan  of  great  military  experience.  Thtle  enemies  of 
the  empire  alfo  meditated  the  defign  of  taking  Conft an- 
tinople  •,  but  the  vigilance  of  Anaftafius  defeated  their 
purpofe,  by  providing  a  formidable  naval  force,  repair- 
ing and   rtrengthening  the  walls  of  the  city,  and   by 


one  Theodofius,  a  perfon  uf  mean  birth. 

Informed  of  this  fedition,  Analtafius  Hcd  from  his 
tottering  throne  to  Nice.  The  new  emperor  haliened 
to  beliege  Coiillantinople,  which,  after  a  feeble  defence 
of  fix  months,  he  reduced  to  his  lubjeftion.  'i'he  late 
emperor  being  alTurcd  of  his  lite,  abandoned  his  claim 
to  the  crown,  allumed  the  character  of  a  roonk,  and 
was  banillied  to  ThelValonica,  having  worn  the  purple 
only  during  the  fpace  ot  two  years.  Having,  however, 
prevailed  upon  the  Kulgarians  to  efpoufe  his  caule,  he 
laid  alide  the  habit  of  the  monk  for  that  of  the  warrior, 
and  in  the  year  719,  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Leo, 
he  relumed  his  claim  to  the  throne.  A  numerous 
army  of  thefe  barbarians  battened  to  the  capital  j  but, 
being  unable  to  reduce  it,  they  delivered  up  the  un- 
happy Anaflafius  to  the  emperor,  who  put  him  to  death 
along  with  his  principal  alTociates.      (Anc.  Un.  Hijl.) 

Anastasius,  furnamed  Bihliolhecarius,  a  Roman 
abbot,  library-keeper  of  the  Vatican,  and  one  of 
the  moft  learned  men  of  the  ninth  century,  aflalled 
in  869  at  the  fourth  general  council,  the  adfs  and 
canons  of  which  he  tranllated  from  the  Greek  into 
Latin.  He  alio  compofed  the  lives  of  feveral  popes, 
and  other  woiks ;  the  beft  edition  of  which  is  that  of 
the  Vatican. 

ANASTATICA,  the  rose  of  Jericho.  See  Bo- 
tany Index. 

ANASTOMOSIS,  in  Anatomy,  the  opening  of  the 
mouths  of  velTcls,  in  order  to  difcharge  their  contained 
fluids.  It  is  likewife  ufed  for  the  communication  of 
two  vclTels  at  their  extremities  ;  as  the  inofculation  of 
a  vein  with  a  vein,  of  an  artery  with  an  artery,  or  of  an 
artery  with  a  vein. 

ANASTOMATICS,  medicines  fuppofed  to  have 
the  power  of  opening  the  mouths  of  tiie  velTels,  and 
promoting  the  circulation  ;  fuch  as  dcobllruent,  ca- 
thartic,  and  fuHorific  medicines. 

ANASTROPHE,  in  Rhetoric  and  Grammar,  de- 
notes the  inverfion  of  the  natural  order  of  the  words  : 
fuch  is,  faxa  f>er  et  fcof>u/6s,   for  f>cr  fiaxa  et  Jcopulos. 

ANASUS,  or  Anisus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  now 
the  Y,ns,  a  river  of  Germany;  which  rifes  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  territory  of  Saltzburg  ;  then  leparating 
Upper  Stiria  from  Upper  Aullria,  and  walhing  the 
town  of  Ens,  falls,  at  the  dillance  of  a  mile  below 
it,  into  the  Danube,  in  a  courfe  from  fouth  to  north. 

ANATHEMA"}  among  ecclefiallical    writers,  im»- 
ports  whatever  is  let  apart,  feparated,  or  divided  ;   but 
is  moft  ulually  meant  to  eocprefs  the  cutting  off  a  perfon 
from  the  privileges  of  fociety  and  communion  with  the 
faithful. 

The  anathema  ditTers  from  excommunication  in  the 
circumftances  of  being  attended  with  curfes  and   exe- 
forcing  all  the  inhabitants  either  to  provide  themlelves      crations.      It   was    praflifed    in   the    primitive  church 
with  provifions  for  three  years,  01  inftaiuly  to  depart     againft  notorious  offenders  j  and  the  form  of  that  pro- 
nounced . 
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Anathema,  nounced  by  Synecius  againft  one  Andronicus  is  as 
'■"""V— ^  follows  :  "  Let  no  church  of  God  be  open  to  Andro- 
nicus, but  let  every  fanftuary  be  lluit  againft  him.  I 
admonilh  both  private  men  and  raagiftrates  to  receive 
hira  neither  under  their  roof  nor  to  their  table  •,  and 
priefls  more  efpecially,  that  they  neither  converfe  with 
hira  living,  nor  attend  his  funeral  when  dead." 

Several  councils  alfo  have  pronounced  anathemas 
againft  fuch  as  they  thought  corrupted  the  purity  of  the 
follo«-ing  form :   Si  ijuis  dixeril,  &c.  arwthema  fit. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  anathemas,  the  one  judi- 
ciary and  the  other  abjuratory.  The  former  can  only 
be  denounced  by  a  council,  a  pope,  or  a  bifhop  •,  the 
latter  makes  a  part  of  the  ceremony  of  abjuration,  the 
convert  being  obliged  to  anathematize  the  herefy  he 
abjures. 

Anathema,  in  heathen  antiquity,  was  an  offering 
or  prefent  made  to  fome  deity,  and  hung  up  in  the 
temple.  Whenever  a  perfon  left  off  his  employment, 
it  was  ufual  to  dedicate  the  tools  to  the  patron  deity  of 
the  trade.  Perfons  too  who  had  efcaped  from  immi- 
nent danger,  as  (hipwreck  and  the  like,  or  had  met 
with  any  other  remarkable  inftance  of  good  fortune, 
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feldom  failed  to  teftify  their  gratitude  by  fome  prefent 
of  this  kind. 

ANAIHOTII,   a  hamlet   of  Paltftine,  very  near  , 
Jerul'alera  (Jofephus),  about  three  miles  and  a  half  to 
the  north  ;   I'ne  ruins  of  which  are  ftill  to  be  feen.      It 
was  the  biithpUce  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  and  one  of 
the  Levitical  towns  in  the  tribe  ot  Benjamin. 

ANATIFERA  concha,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpe- 
cies  of  lepas.      See  Letas,   Conchology  Index. 

ANATOCISM.  Anatocismus,  an  ul'urious  con- 
trafl,  whercm  the  interclls  arifing  from  the  principal 
lum  are  added  to  the  principal  itlelf,  and  interefl  ex- 
afted  npon  the  whole.  The  word  is  originally  Greek, 
but  ufeii  by  Cicero  in  Latin  j  whence  it  has  defcended 
into  moft  other  languages.  It  comes  from  the  pre- 
pofition  «vct,  which  in  compofition  Cgnifies  repetition 
or  duplication,  and  toko;,  ujury.  Anatocilm  is  what 
we  properly  call  interejl  ufion  inlertj],  or  ccimfiouud 
intereJI.  This  is  the  worft  kind  of  ulury,  and  has 
been  feverely  condemned  by  the  Roman  law,  as  well 
as  by  the  common  laws  of  moft  other  countries.  See 
Interest. 

ANATOLIA.     See  Natoi.ia. 


AnatliotU 

II   . 
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Hiftory.  TN  its  moft  general  fenfe,  is  the  art  of  differing,  or 
~— \  '  -^  artificially  feparating  and  taking  to  pieces  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  organized  bodies,  in  order  to  an  exaft 
difcovery  of  their  fituation,  ftrufture,  and  economy  j 
but  here  we  limit  its  fignification  to  animal  bodies. 
The  word  is  Greek,  ay«T«,«/i  ;  derived  from  ayxTi^va, 
to  diffeft,  or  feparate  by  cutting. 

INTRODUCTION. 

§  I .  llijlory  of  Anatomy. 

'1'his  art  feems  to  have  been  very  ^ncient  ;  though, 
for  a  long  time,  known  only  in  an  imperfcft  manner. 
— The  firft  men  who  lived  muft  have  foon  acquired 
fome  notions  of  the  ftrufture  of  their  own  bodies,  par- 
ticularly of  the  external  parts,  and  of  fome  even  of 
the  internal,  fuch  as  bones,  joints,  and  finews,  which 
are  expofed  to  the  examination  of  the  fenfes  in  living 
bodies. 

This  rude  knowledge  muft  have  been  gradually  im- 
proved, by  the  accidents  to  which  the  body  is  expofed, 
by  the  neceftities  of  life,  and  by  the  various  cuftoms, 
ceremonies,  and  fupcrftitions,  of  different  nations.  Thus, 
the  obfervance  of  bodies  killed  by  violence,  atten:ion 
to  wounded  men,  and  to  many  difeafcs,  the  various 
\vays  of  putting  criminals  to  death, "ihe  funeral  cere- 
monies, and  a  variety  of  fuch  things,  muft  have  (Itown 
men  every  day  more  and  more  "of  themfclves;  efpecial- 
ly as  curiofity  and  fclf-love  would  here  urge  them 
powerfully  to  obfcrvation  and  refleflion. 

The  brute  creation  having  fuch  an  aflRnity  to  man 
in  outward  form,  motion,  fenfes,  and  ways  of  life  ; 
the  generation  of  the  fpccies,  and  the  efftft  of  death 
upon  the  body,    being  obferved  to  be  fo  nearly  the 
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fame  in  both  ;  the  conclulion  ivas  not  only  obvious,  but  Hiftory. 
unavoidable,  that  their  bodies  were  formed  nearly  upon  '  v~~~ 
the  lame  model.  And  the  opportunities  of  examining 
the  bodies  of  brutes  were  fo  eafily  procured,  indeed  fo 
neceffarily  occurred  in  the  common  bufinefs  of  life,  that 
the  huntfman  in  making  ufe  of  his  prey,  the  prieft  in  fa- 
crificing,  the  augur  in  divination,  and  above  all,  the 
butcher,  or  thofe  who  might  out  of  curiofity  attend  up- 
on his  operations,  muft  have  been  daily  adding  to  the 
little  ftock  of  anatomical  knowledge.  Accordingly  we 
find,  in  faift,  that  the  South  fea  iftanders,  who  have 
been  left  to  their  own  obfervation  and  reafoning,  with- 
out the  afliftance  of  letters,  have  yet  a  confiderable 
ftiare  of  lude  or  wild  anatomical  and  phyfiological 
knowledge.  Dr  Hunter  informs  us,  that  when  Omai 
was  in  his  mufeiim  with  Mr  Banks,  though  he  could 
not  explain  himfclf  intelligibly,  they  plainly  law  that 
he  knew  the  principal  parts  of  the  body,  and  fome- 
thing  likewife  of  their  ufes  ;  and  maniftlled  a  great 
curiofity  or  defire  of  having  the  funflions  of  the  in- 
ternal parts  of  the  body  explained  to  him  ;  particular- 
ly the  relative  funftions  of  the  two  fexes.  which  with 
him  feemed  to  be  the  moft  interefting  objt<5l  of  the  hu- 
man mind. 

We  may  further  imagine,  that  the  philofophers  of 
the  moft  early  ages,  that  is,  the  men  ot  curiofity,  ob. 
fervation,  experience,  and  retltftion,  could  not  over- 
look an  inllance  of  natural  organization,  which  was  fo 
interefting,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  wonderful,  more 
efpecially  fuch  of  them  as  applied  to  the  ftudy  and 
cure  of  dileafes.  W^e  know  that  phyfic  was  a  branch 
of  philolbphy  till  the  age  of  Hippocrates. 

Thus  the  art  muft  have  been  circumftanced  in  its 
beginning.     We  ftiall  next  fee  from  the  tcftimony  of- 
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Hiftory.  hiftorians  and  olher  writers,  how  it  adluaily  appeared 
»  as  an  art,  from  tlie  lime   tliat  writing   was  introduced 

amoiif  ni<;n  ;  liow  it  was  improved,  and  conveyed 
down  to  us  tlirough  a  lonjj  (cries  of  ages. 

Civilization,  and  improvements  of  every  l^ind,  would 
naturally  begin  in  fertile  countries  and  iiealtliful  cli- 
mates, where  there  would  be  leilarc  for  retie^Uon,  and 
an  appetite  for  amufement.  Accordingly,  writinj;, 
and  mriny  other  ufeful  and  ornaraent.il  inventions  and 
arts,  appear  to  have  been  cultivated  in  thce:illern  parts 
of  Afu  long  before  the  earlicll  times  that  are  treated 
of  by  the  Greek  or  other  European  writers  ;  and  that 
the  arts  and  learning  of  thole  eaftern  people  were  in 
fubfequent  times  gradually  communicated  to  adjacent 
countries,  efpecially  by  the  medium  of  traffic.  The 
cuftoms,  fuperflitions,  and  climate  of  eaifern  countries, 
liowever,  appear  to  have  been  as  unfavourable  to  prac- 
tical anatomy  as  they  were  inviting  to  the  Ihidy  of 
aftronomy,  geometry,  poetry,  and  all  the  lofter  arts 
of  peace. 

Animal  bodies  there  run  fo  quickly  into  naufeous 
putrefadion,  that  the  early  inhabitants  mull  have 
avoided  luch  offenfive  employments  as  anatomical  in- 
quiries, like  their  poflerity  at  this  day.  And  -in  faft 
it  does  not  appear,  by  the  writings  of  the  Grecians, 
or  Jews,  or  Phrcnicians,  or  of  other  eaftern  countries, 
that  anatomy  was  particularly  cultivated  by  any  of 
thofe  eaftern  nations.  In  tracing  it  backw.srds  to  its 
infancy,  we  cannot  go  farther  into  antiquity  than  the 
times  of  the  Grecian  philolophers.  As  an  art  in  the 
ftate  of  forae  cultivation,  it  may  be  faid  to  have  been 
brought  forth  and  bred  up  among  them  as  a  branch  of 
natural  knowledge. 

The  era  of  philofophy,  as  it  was  called,  began  with 
Thales  the  Milefian  being  declared,  by  a  very  general 
confent  of  the  people,  the  nioft  wife  of  all  the  Gre- 
cians, 480  years  before  Chrift.  The  philofophers  of 
his  fchool,  which  was  called  the  Ionian,  cultivated 
principally  natural  knowledge.  Socrates,  the  feventh 
in  fuccelTion  of  their  great  teachers,  introduced  the 
fiudy  of  morals,  and  was  thence  laid  to  bring  down 
philofophy  from  heaven,  to  make  men  truly  wife  and 
happy. 

In  the  writings  of  his  fcholar  and  fucceflor  Plato, 
we  fee  that  the  philofophers  had  carefully  conlidered 
the  human  body,  both  in  its  organization  and  func- 
tions ;  and  though  they  had  not  arrived  at  the  know- 
ledge of  the  more  minute  and  intricate  parts,  which 
required  the  fucccfllve  labour  and  attention  of  many 
ages,  they  had  made  up  very  noble  and  comprehcnfive 
ideas  of  the  fubjeft  in  general.  The  anatomical  de- 
fcriptions  of  Xenophon  and  Plato  have  had  the  honour 
of  being  quoted  by  Longinus  (J  xxxii.)  as  fpecimens 
of  fublime  writing  ;  and  the  extra61  from  Plato  is  ftill 
more  remarkable  for  its  containing  the  rudiments  of 
th?  circulation  of  the  blood.  "  The  heart  (fays  Plato) 
is  the  centre  or  knot  of  the  blood-veffels,  the  Ipring  or 
fountain  of  the  blood,  which  is  carried  impctuoully 
round  ;  the  blood  is  the  pahnlum  or  food  of  the  Hefti  ; 
and  for  the  purpofe  of  nourilhment,  the  body  is  laid  out 
into  canals,  like  thofe  which  are  drawn  through  gar- 
dens, that  the  blood  may  be  conveyed,  as  from  a  foun- 
tain, to  every  part  of  the  pervious  body." 

Hippocrates  was  nearly  contemporary  with  the  great 
philofophers  of  whom  wc  have  been  fpeaking,  about 
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400  year*  before  the  Chriilian  era.  lie  is  faid  to 
have  feparatcd  the  profeffion  of  pliilofophy  and  phyfic, 
and  to  have  been  the  full  who  applied  to  phyfic  alone 
as  the  bufinefs  of  liis  Jilc.  He  is  likewilc  generally 
fuppolcd  to  he  the  firft  who  wrote  upon  anatomy.  We 
know  ol  nothing  that  was  written  t.\f  rclsly  upon  the 
fubjecl  belorc  ;  and  the  firit  anatomical  (iiri'e''fion  which 
has  been  recorded  was  made  by  his  friend  Democritus 
of  Abdera. 

If,  however,  wc  read  the  works  of  Hippocrates  with 
impartiality,  and  apply  his  accounts  of  the  parts  to 
what  we  know  of  the  human  body,  we  muft  allow  b!s 
delcriptions  to  be  imperfefl,  incorrcif,  fometimci  ex- 
travagant, and  often  unintelligible,  that  of  the  bones 
only  excepted.  He  feeras  to  have  ftudiid  ihcfe  with 
more  fucccis  than  the  other  parts,  and  tells  us  that  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  a  human  (kcleton. 

From  Hippocrates  to  Galen,  who  flouriftied  towards 
the  end  of  the  fecond  century,  in  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  einpire,  that  is,  in  the  fpace  of  600  years,  ana- 
tomy was  greatly  improved  ;  the  philofophers  ftill  con- 
fidering  it  as  a  moft  curious  and  interefting  branch  of 
natural  knowlcge,  and  the  phyficians  as  a  principal 
foundation  of  their  art.  Koth  of  them,  in  that  inter- 
val of  time,  contributed  daily  to  the  common  flock,  by 
more  accurate  and  e.xtended  obfervations,  and  by  the 
lights  of  improving  philofophy. 

As  thefe  two  great  men  had  applied  very  particular- 
ly to  the  ftudy  of  animal  bodies,  they  not  only  made 
great  improvements,  efpecially  in  phyfiology,  but  raifcd 
the  credit  of  natural  knowledge,  and  fpread  it  as  wide 
as  Alexander's  empire. 

Few  of  Ariftotle's  writings  were  made  public  in  his 
lifetime.  Ke  afFeiled  to  fay  that  they  would  be  unin- 
telligible to  thofe  who  had  not  heard  them  explained  at 
his  leclures ;  ati\J,  except  the  ufe  which  Theophraftus 
made  of  them,  they  were  loft  to  the  public  for  above 
130  years  after  the  death  of  Theophraftus ;  and  at  laft 
came  out  defeclive  from  bad  prefervation,  and  cornipt- 
ed  by  men,  who,  without  proper  qualifications,  pre- 
fumed  to  correct  and  to  fupply  what  was  loft. 

From  the  time  of  Theophrallus,  the  ftudy  of  natural 
knowledge  at  Athens  was  for  ever  on  the  decline  ;  and 
the  reputation  of  the  Lyceum  and  Academy  nas  al- 
moft  confined  to  the  ftudies  which  are  lubfervient  to 
oratory  and  public  fpeaking. 

The  otlier  great  inft.itution  for  Grecian  education 
was  at  Ale.xi-.idria  in  Egypt.  The  firft  Ptolemies, 
both  from  their  lov?  of  literature,  and  to  give  true  and 
permanent  dignity  to  their  empire,  and  to  Alexander's 
favourite  city,  fet  up  a  (rrand  fchool  in  the  palace  it- 
fclf,  with  a  muleum  and  a  library,  which,  we  may 
fay,  has  been  the  moft  famed  in  the  world.  Anatomy 
a.iiong  other  fciences,  was  publicly  taught  ;  and  the 
two  diftinguiflied  anatomifts  were  Erafiftratus  the  pu- 
pil and  friend  of  Theophraftus,  and  Herophilus.  Their 
voluminous  works  are  all  loft  ;  but  they  are  quoted  by 
Galen  alraoft  in  every  page.  Thefe  profefTors  were  pro- 
bably the  firft  who  were  authorized  to  dilTeft  human 
bodies  ;  a  peculiarity  which  marks  (Irongly  the  philo- 
fophical  magnanimity  of  the  firft  Ptolemy,  and  fixes  a 
great  era  in  the  hiltory  of  anatomy.  And  it  was,  no 
doubt,  from  this  particular  advantage  which  the  Alex- 
andrians had  above  all  others,  that  their  fchool  not  only 
gained,  but  for  many  centuries  preletved,the  firfl  repu- 
tation 
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tation  for  roe^lical  education.  Ammianus  Marccliinus, 
who  lived  about  650  years  after  the  t'chools  were  fet 
up,  lays,  they  were  ib  famous  in  bis  time,  that  it  was 
enough  to  lecure  credit  to  any  phylician  if  he  could 
fav  that  he  had  fliidied  at  Alexandria. 

Herophilus  has  been  faid  to  have  anatomized  7CO 
bodies.  We  muft  allow  for  exaggeration.  Nay,  it 
■was  faid,  that  both  he  and  Erafiftr.itus  mr.de  it  a  cora- 
inon  praftice  to  open  living  bodies,  that  they  might 
difcover  the  more  fecret  fprings  of  life.  But  this,  no 
doubt,  was  only  a  vulgar  opinion,  rifing  from  the  pre- 
judices of  mankind  ;  and  accordingly,  without  any 
good  reafon,  fuch  tales  have  been  told  of  modern  ana- 
tomifts,  and  have  been  believed  by  the  vulgar. 

Among  the  Romans,  though  it  is  probable  they  had 
phyficians  and  furgeons  from  the  foundation  of  the  city, 
yet  we  have  no  account  of  any  of  thefe  applying  them- 
ielves  to  anatomy  for  a  very  long  time.  Archagathus 
wjs  the  firif  Greek  phyfician  eftabllflied  in  Rome,  and 
he  xvas  bsnifhed  the  city  on  account  of  the  feverity  of 
his  operation?. — Afclepiades,  who  tlouriflied  in  Rome 
101  years  after  Archagathus,  in  the  time  of  Pompey, 
attained  fuch  a  high  reputation  as  to  be  ranked  in  the 
fame  clafs  with  Hippocrates.  He  feemed  to  have  fome 
notion  of  the  air  in  relpiration  afting  by  its  weight ; 
and  in  accounting  for  digeftion,  he  fuppofed  the  food 
to  be  no  farther  changed  than  by  a  comminution  into 
.extremely  fmall  parts,  which  being  diftributed  to  the 
feveral  parts  of  the  body,  is  afTimilated  to  the  nature  of 
each.  One  CalTius,  commonly  thought  to  be  a  dif- 
■  ciple  of  Afclepiades,  accounted  for  the  right  fide  of  the 
body  becoming  paralytic  on  hurting  the  left  fide  of  the 
brain  in  the  fame  manner  as  has  been  done  by  the  mo- 
derns, viz.  from  the  crofling  of  the  nerves  from  the 
right  to  the  left  fide  of  the  brain. 

From  the  time  of  Afclepiades  to  t'ue  fecond  century, 
phyficians  feem  to  have  been  greatly  encouraged  at 
Rome  ;  anrd  in  the  writings  of  Celfus,  Rufus,  Pliny, 
Coelius  Aurelianus,  and  Arasteus,  we  find  feveral  ana- 
.tomical  obfervations,  but  niofily  very  fupetficial  and  in- 
accurate. Towards  the  end  of  the  fecond  century  lived 
'Claudius  Galenus  Pergamus,  whole  name  is  fo  well 
•known  in  the  medical  world.  He  applied  himfelf  par- 
ticularly to  the  fludy  of  anatomy,  and  did  more  in  that 
way  than  all  that  went  before  him.  He  feems,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  at  a  great  lols  for  human  fubjeffs  to 
operate  upon  :  and  therefore  his  defcriptions  of  the 
parts  are  nioflly  taken  from  brute  anim^cs.  His  works 
contain  the  fuUtft  hiftory  of  anatrmills,  and  the  mofl 
complete  fyftem  of  the  Icience,  to  be  met  with  any- 
where before  him,  or  for  federal  centuries  after  j  fo 
that  a  number  of  paflages  in  them  were  reckoned  abfo- 
iutely  unintelligible  for  many  ages,  until  explained 
by  the  difcoveries  of  fuccecding  anatomifl'!. 

About  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  Nimefius  bi- 
lliop  of  Eraiffa  wrote  a  trentife  on  the  nature  of  man, 
ill  which  it  is  faid  were  contained  two  celebrated  mo- 
dern difcoveries  ;  the  one,  the  ufes  of  the  bile,  boaflcd 
of  by  Sylvius  dc  la  Boe  ;  and  the  other,  the  circula. 
tion  of  the  blood.  This  laft,  however,  is  proved  by 
Dr  Freind,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Phyfic,  p.  229.  to  be 
falfely  afcribed  to  this  author. 

The  Roman  empire  bt ginning  now  to  be  opprefl'cd 
by  the  barbarians,  and  funk  in  grofs  fuperflition,  learn- 
ing of  all  kind}  decreafed  5  and  when  the  empire  was 
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totally  overwhelmed  by  thofe  barbarous  nations,  every  Hiftory. 
appeara.ice  of  fcience  was  almoft  extinguiflied  in  Eu-'  » 
rope.  The  only  remains  of  it  were  among  the  Ara- 
bians in  Spain  and  in  Afia. — The  Saracens,  who  came 
into  Spain,  deflioyedat  firll  all  the  Greek  books  which 
the  Vandals  had  fpared  :  but  though  their  government 
was  in  a  conftant  ftruggle  and  fluduation  during  8co 
years  before  they  were  driven  out,  they  received  a  talie 
for  learning  from  their  countrymen  of  the  eaft  ;  leverai 
of  their  princes  encouraged  liberal  fiudies  ;  public 
fchools  were  fet  up  at  Cordova,  Toledo,  and  other 
towns,  and  tranflations  of  the  Greeks  into  the  Arabic 
were  univerlally  in  the  hands  of  their  teachers. 

Thus  was  the  learning  of  the  Grecians  transferred  to 
the  Arabians.  But  though  they  had  fo  good  a  founda- 
tion to  build  upon,  this  art  was  never  improved  while 
they  were  matters  of  the  world  ;  fur  they  were  fatisfied 
with  commenting  upon  Galen;  and  leem  to  have  made 
no  dilTe£lion  of  human  bodies. 

Abdollatiph,  \vho  was  himfelf  a  teacher  of  anatomy, 
a  man  eminent  in  his  time  (at  and  before  I  202)  for 
his  learning  and  curiofity  ;  a  great  traveller,  who  had 
been  bred  at  Bagdad,  and  had  feen  many  of  the  great 
cities  and  principal  places  for  ftudy  in  the  Saracen  em- 
pire ;  who  had  a  favourable  opinion  of  original  obfer- 
vation,  in  oppofition  to  book  learning  ;  who  boldly 
corredfed  fome  of  Galen's  errors,  and  was  perfuadtd 
that  many  more  might  be  detefled  :  this  man,  we  fay, 
never  made  or  faw,  or  feemed  to  think  of  a  human  dif- 
feftion.  He  difcovered  Galen's  errors  in  the  ofteology, 
by  going  to  burying  grounds,  with  his  fludents  and 
others,  where  he  examined  and  demonftrated  the  bones; 
he  earneflly  recommended  that  method  of  ftudy,  in 
preference  even  to  the  reading  of  Galen,  and  thought 
that  many  farther  improvements  might  be  made  ;  yet 
he  feemed  not  to  have  an  idea  that  a  frefli  fubjeft 
might  be  dlftei^ed  with  that  view. 

Perhaps  the  Jewifti  tenets  which  the  Mahometans 
adopted  about  uncleannels  and  pollution,  might  pre- 
vent their  handling  dead  bodies ;  or  their  opinion  of 
what  was  fuppofed  to  pafs  between  an  angel  and  the 
dead  pcrfcn,  might  make  them  think  difturbing  the 
dead  highly  facrilegious.  Such  however,  as  Arabian 
learning  was,  for  many  ages  together  there  was  hardly 
any  other  in  all  the  weflern  countries  of  Europe.  It 
was  introduced  by  the  eft ablilhment  of  the  Saracens  in 
Spain  in  711,  and  kept  its  ground  till  the  rcftoration 
of  learning  in  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  The  ftate 
of  anatomy  in  Europe,  in  the  times  of  Arabian  influ- 
ence, may  be  feen  by  rtading  a  very  ftiort  fyftem  of 
anatomy  drawn  up  by  Mundinus,  in  the  year  13  15.  It 
was  extrafttd  principally  from  what  the  Arabians  had 
preferved  of  Galen's  doflrine  ;  and,  rude  as  it  is,  in 
that  age  it  was  judged  to  be  fo  mafterly  a  performance, 
that  it  was  ordered  by  a  public  decree,  that  it  (hould 
be  read  in  all  the  fchools  of  Italy ;  and  it  aflually  con^ 
tinned  to  be  almoft  the  only  book  which  was  read  up- 
on the  fubjeft  for  above  200  years.  Cortefius  gives 
him  the  credit  of  being  the  great  reftorer  of  anatomy, 
and  the  firll  who  diflcdled  human  bodies  among  the 
moderns. 

A  general  prejudice  againft  difTetlion,  however,  pre- 
vailed till  the  1 6th  century.  The  emperor  Charles  V. 
ordered  a  confultation  to  be  held  by  the  divines  of  Sala- 
manca, in  order  to  determine   whether  or  not   it  was 
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niitnry.     Invvfu!   ill  point  of  conftience  to  dilTedt   a   dead   hodj. 
'~~^  111  Mufcovy,  till  very  lately,  both  anatomy  and  tlic  ii(c 

ot  (kelctons  were  forbidden  j  the  firrt  as  inhuman,  and 
the  latter  as  fuldervient  to  witchcraft. 

la  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  learning  re- 
vived confidi-rably  in  Europe,  and  particularly  phyfic, 
by  means  of  copies  of  the  Greek  authors  brought  from 
the  (ack  of  Conllantinople  ;  after  which  the  number  of 
anatomifts  and  anatomical  books  inireafed  to  a  prodi- 
gious degree. —  The  I'^uropcans  becoming  thus  pofTcf- 
fed  of  the  ancient  (ireek  fathers  of  medicine,  were  for 
a  long  tima  fo  much  occupied  in  correcting  the  copies 
they  could  obtain,  lludying  the  meaning,  and  com- 
menting upon  them,  that  they  attempted  nothing  of 
their  own,  efpecially  in  anatomy. 

And  here  the  late  Dr  Hunter  introdurvs  into  the 
annals  of  this  art,  a  genius  of  the  firft  rate,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  who  had  been  formerly  overlooked,  becaufe 
he  was  of  another  profelTiun,  and  bccaule  he  publillied 
nothing  upon  the  fubjtft.  He  is  confidered  by  the 
lioftar  as  by  far  the  belt  anatomill  and  phyfiologill  of 
his  time  :  and  was  certainly  the  firlt  man  we  know  of 
who  introduced  the  practice  of  making  anatomical 
drawings. 

V^alTare,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Painters,  fpeaks  of  Leo- 
nardo thu'',  after  telling  us  that  he  had  compofed  a 
book  of  the  anatomy  of  a  horfe,  for  his  own  Hudy  : 
"  He  afterwards  ajiplied  himfelf  with  more  diligence 
to  the  human  anatomy  ;  in  which  ftudy  he  reciprocally 
received  and  communicated  adiltance  to  Marc.  Anto- 
nio della  Torre,  an  excellent  philofopher,  who  then 
read  leftures  in  Pavia,  and  wrote  upon  this  fubjcft;  and 
who  xvas  the  firft,  as  I  have  heard,  who  began  to  illu- 
Orate  medicine  from  the  doftrine  of  Galen,  and  to  give 
true  light  to  anatomy,  which  till  that  time  had  been 
involved  in  clouds  of  darknefs  and  ignorance.  In  this 
he  availed  himfelf  exceedingly  of  the  genius  and  labour 
of  Leonardo,  who  made  a  book  of  iiudies,  drawn  with 
red  chalk,  and  touched  with  a  pen,  with  great  diligence, 
of  luch  objefts  as  he  had  himfelf  diffefled  ;  where  he 
made  all  the  bones,  and  to  thot'e  he  joined,  in  their  or- 
der, all  the  nerves,  and  covered  them  with  the  mufcles. 
And  concerning  thofe,  from  part  to  part,  he  wrote  re- 
marks in  letters  of  an  ugly  form,  which  are  writteu  by 
the  left  hand,  backwards,  and  not  to  be  undcrftood  but 
by  thofe  who  know  the  method  of  reading  them  ;  for 
they  are  not  to  be  read  without  a  looking-glals.  Of 
thcle  papers  of  the  human  anatomy,  there  is  a  great 
part  in  the  polTclTion  of  I\I.  Frai:ccfco  da  Melzo,  a  Mi- 
lanele  gentleman,  who,  in  the  time  of  Leonardo,  ^vas  a 
mofl  beautiful  boy,  and  much  beloved  by  him,  as  he  is 
now  a  beautiful  and  genteel  old  man,  ivho  reads  thofe 
writings,  and  carefully  preferves  them,  as  precious  re- 
lics, together  with  the  portrait  of  Leonardo  of  happy 
memory.  It  appears  impofTible  that  that  divine  fpirit 
lliould  reafon  fo  well  upon  the  arteries,  and  mulcles, 
and  nerves,  and  veins ;  and  with  fuch  diligence  of  every 
thing,"  &c.  &c.  « 

Thofe  very  drawings  and  the  writings  are  happily 
found  to  be  prelerved  in  his  majefty's  great  coHeflion 
of  original  drawings,  where  the  Doftor  was  permitted 
to  examine  them  ;  and  his  fentiments  upon  the  occafion 
he  thus  expreffes  :  "  I  expefled  to  fee  little  more  than 
fuch  defigns  in  anatomy  as  might  be  ufeful  to  a  pain- 
ter in  his  own  profeffion }  but  I  faw,  and  indeed  ivith 
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aftonirtiment,  that  Leonardo  had  been  a  general  and  a 
deep  ftudcnt.  When  I  confider  what  pain?  he  has  ta- 
ken upon  every  part  of  the  body,  the  fupcrioiity  of  his 
uriiverfal  genius,  his  particular  excellence  in  mechanics 
and  hydraulics,  and  the  attention  with  which  fuch  a 
man  would  examine  and  fee  objefls  which  he  was  to 
draw,  I  am  fully  perfuadcd  that  Leonardo  was  the  bcft 
anatomift  at  that  time  in  the  world.  \Vc  mud  give  the 
I  5th  century  the  credit  of  Leonardo's  anatomical  flu- 
dies,  as  he  was  jj  years  of  age  at  the  clofc  of  that  cen- 
tury." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century,  AchUlitms  and 
Renedictus,  but  particularly  Berengarius  and  Mafia,  fol- 
lowed out  the  improvement  of  anatomy  in  Italy,  where 
they  taught  it,  and  publiflied  upon  the  fubjefl.  Thcfe 
firft  improvers  made  fome  difcovciies  from  their  own 
diflTeflions  :  but  it  is  not  furprifing  that  they  fhouid 
have  been  diffident  of  themfclves,  and  have  foUoived 
Galen  almoft  blindly,  when  his  authority  had  been  fo 
long  eflabliHied,  and  when  the  enthufiafm  for  Greek. 
authors  was  rlfiiig  to  fuch  a  pitch. 

Soon  after  this,  we  may  fay  about  the  year  (540, 
the  great  Vef.dius  appeared.  He  was  fludious,  labo- 
rious, and  ambitious.  From  Bruffels,  the  place  of  his 
birth,  he  went  to  Louvain,  and  thcr.ce  to^ Paris,  where 
anatomy  was  not  yet  making  a  confiderablc  figuie  ;  and 
then  to  Ix)uvain  to  teach  ;  from  which  pl.'.ce,  very  for- 
tunately for  his  reputation,  be  was  called  to  Italy, 
where  he  met  with  every  opportunity  that  fuch  a  ge- 
nius for  anatomy  could  defire,  that  is,  bocks,  fubjeffs, 
and  excellent  dtaughtfmen.  He  was  equally  laborious 
in  reading  the  ancients,  and  in  differing  bodies.  And 
in  making  the  comparifon,  he  could  not  but  fee,  that 
there  was  great  room  for  improvement,  and  that  many 
of  Galen's  defcriptions  were  erroneous.  When  he  was 
but  a  young  man,  he  publifhcd  a  noble  fyflcm  of  ana- 
tomy, illullratcd  with  a  great  number  of  elegant  Ci^ 
gures. — In  this  work  he  found  fo  many  occafions  of 
correfiing  Galen,  that  his  contemporaries,  partial  to 
antiquity,  and  jealous  of  his  reputation,  complained  that 
he  carried  his  turn  for  improvement  and  crificifms  to 
licentioufnefs.  The  fpiiit  of  oppofition  ar.d  emulation 
was  prefently  rouftd  ;  and  Sylvius  in  France,  Colum- 
bus, Fallopius,  and  Euftachius  in  Italy,  who  were  all 
in  high  anatomical  reputation  about  the  middle  of  this 
1 6th  century,  endeavoured  to  defend  Galen  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  Velalius.  In  their  difputes  they  made  their 
appeals  to  the  human  body  :  and  thus  in  a  few  years 
the  art  was  greatly  improved.  And  Vefalius  being  de- 
tefled  in  the  very  fault  which  he  condemns  in  Galen, 
to  wit,  deiciibing  from  the  difl'eftions  of  brutes,  and 
not  of  the  human  body,  it  expofed  fo  fully  that  blun- 
der of  the  older  anatomifts,  that  in  fucceeding  times 
there  has  been  little  reafon  for  fuch  complaint.— Be- 
fides  the  above,  he  publilhcd  fcveral  other  anatomical 
treatifes.  He  has  been  particularly  ferviceable  by  im- 
pofing  names  on  the  mufcles,  moft  of  which  are  retain- 
ed to  this  day.  Formerly  they  were  diftinguiflied  by 
numbers,  which  were  differently  applied  by  almoft  every 
author. 

In  1561,  Gabiiel  Fallopiu',  pro.'^tiTor  of  aratom.y  at 
Padua,  publiftied  a  treatife  of  anatomy  under  the  title 
of  Ohfervaliones  jlnalomiccr.  This  was  defigned  as  a 
fupplement  to  Vefalius  ;  many  of  whofe  defcriptions 
he  correds,  though  he  always  makes  mention  of  him 
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in  an  honourable  manner.  Fallopius  made  many  great 
difcoveries,  and  hU  book  is  well  worth  the  perufal  of 
every  anatomilK 

In  1 1;63,  B.irtholonr.cEus  Euftachtus  publiflied  his 
Opufcu/a  Anatomica  at  Venice,  which  have  ever  iince 
been  jiiftly  admired  for  the  exatlnefs  of  the  delcrip- 
tions,  and  the  difcoveries  contained  in  them.  He 
publillied  afterwards  fome  other  pieces,  in  which  there 
is  little  of  anatomy  ;  but  never  publiflied  the  great 
work  he  had  promiled,  which  was  to  be  adorned  with 
copperplates  reprelenling  all  the  parts  of  the  human 
body.  Thefe  plates,  after  lying  burled  in  an  old  ca- 
binet for  upwards  of  1 50  years,  were  at  laft  difcover- 
ed  and  publilbed  in  the  year  1 714,  by  Lancifi  the 
pope's  phyfician  ;  who  added  a  ftiort  explicatory  text, 
becaufe  Ei'.llachius's  own  writing  could  no!  be  found. 
From  this  tinle  the  ftudy  of  anatomy  gradually  dif- 
fufed  ilfelf  over  Europe  :  infomuch  that  for  the  laft 
hundred  years  it  has  been  daily  improving  by  the  la- 
bour of  a  number  of  profelTed  anatomifts  almoll  in 
every  country  of  Europe. 

We  may  form  a  judgment  about  the  (late  of  anatomy 
even  in  Italy,  in  the  beginning  of  the  >~th  century, 
from  the  information  ol  Cortefius.  He  had  been  pro- 
feffor  of  anatomy  at  Bologna,  and  was  then  proftflor  of 
medicine  at  Mafliana  •,  where,  though  he  had  a  great 
defire  to  improve  himfelf  in  the  art,  and  to  finilh  a 
treatife  which  he  had  begun  on  practical  anatomy,  in 
24  years  he  could  twice  only  procure  an  opportunity  of 
diSefling  a  human  body,  and  then  it  was  with  diffi- 
culties and  in  hurry  ;  whereas  he  had  expefled  to  have 
done  fo,  he  fays,  once  every  year,  accordiag  to  the  cu- 
Jlom  in  the  famous  academies  of  Italy. 

In  the  very  end  ot  the  i6th  century,  our  great  Har- 
vey, as  ^vas  the  cuflom  of  the  times,  went  to  Italy  to 
ftudy  medicine  ;  for  Italy  was  flill  the  favourite  feat  of 
the  arts  :  And  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, foon  after  Harvey's  return  to  England,  his  mafter 
in  anatomy,  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente,  publilhed  an 
account  of  the  valves  in  the  veins,  which  he  had  difco- 
vered  many  years  before,  and  no  doubt  taught  in  his 
leisures  when  Harvey  attended  them. 

This  difcovery  evidently  affc^led  the  eftabliflicd  doc- 
trine of  all  ages,  that  the  veins  carried  the  blood  from 
the  liver  to  all  parts  of  the  body  for  nourifliment.  It 
fet  Harvey  to  work  upon  the  ufe  of  the  heart  and  vaf- 
cular  fyllems  in  animals  ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  fome 
years  he  was  fo  happy  as  to  difcover,  and  to  prove  be- 
yond all  polTibility  ol  doubt,  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
He  taught  his  new  doflrine  in  his  lecElurcs  about  the 
year  1616,  and  printed  it  in  1628. 

It  was  by  far  the  moll  important  ftep  that  has  been 
made  in  the  knowledge  of  animal  bodies  in  any  age. 
It  not  only  rcllcftcd  uleful  lights  upon  what  had  been 
already  found  out  in  anatomy,  but  alfo  pointed  out  the 
means  of  further  invcdigation.  And  accordingly  we 
lee,  that  from  Harvey  to  the  prcfcnt  time,  anatomy 
has  been  fo  much  improved,  that  we  may  reafonably 
((ucftion  if  the  ancients  have  been  further  outdone  by 
the  mojerns  in  any  other  branch  of  knowledge.  From 
one  day  to  another  there  has  been  a  conftarit  fucceffion 
of  difcoveries,  relating  either  to  the  ftruflure  or  func- 
tions of  our  bodies  ;  and  new  anatomical  procelTes,  holh 
of  inveftigalion  and  dcmonflration,  have  been  daily  in- 
veoted.       Many  parts  of    the    body   which  were  not 


known  in  Harvey's  time  have  fince  then  been  brought    Hilloij. 
to  light  •    and  of  thole  which  were  known,  the  inter-  ' 

nal  compofition  and  fun(Rions  remained  une.\plained  ; 
and  indeed  muft  have  remained  inexplicable  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  circulation. 

Harvey's  doftrine  at  firft  met  with  confiderable  op- 
pofition  J  but  in  the  fpace  of  about  20  years  it  was  fo 
generally  and  fo  warmly  embraced,  that  it  was  ima- 
gined every  thing  in  phyfic  would  be  explained.  But 
time  and  experience  have  taught  us,  that  we  ilill  are, 
and  probably  mull  long  continue  to  be,  very  ignorant  ; 
and  that  in  the  lludy  of  the  human  body,  and  of  its 
difeafes,  there  will  always  be  an  extenfive  field  for  the 
exercife  of  fagacity. 

After  the  difcovery  and  knowledge  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  the  next  quelfion  would  naturally 
have  been  about  the  paflage  and  route  of  the  nutritious 
part  of  the  food  or  chyle  t:om  the  bowels  to  the  blood 
veffels  :  And,  by  good  fortune,  in  a  few  years  after 
Harvey  had  made  his  dilcovery,  Afellius,  an  Italian 
phyfician,  found  out  the  lafleals,  or  veffels  which  carry 
the  chyle  from  the  inteftines  ;  and  printed  his  account 
of  them,  with  coloured  prints,  in  the  year  1627,  the 
very  year  before  Harvey's  book  came  out. 

For  a  number  of  years  after  thefe  two  publications, 
the  anatomiits  in  all  parts  of  Europe  were  daily  open- 
ing living  dogs,  cither  to  fee  the  lafteals  or  to  oblcrve 
the  phenomena  of  the  circulation.  In  making  an  ex- 
periment of  this  kind,  Pecquet  in  France  was  fortunate 
enough  to  difcover  the  thoracic  duft,  or  common  trunk 
of  all  the  lafteals,  which  conveys  the  chyle  into  the 
fubclavian  vein.  He  printed  his  difcovery  in  the  year 
I  65  I.  And  now  the  lafleals  having  been  traced  from 
the  inteftines  to  the  thoracic  du61,  and  that  dud  having 
been  traced  to  its  termination  in  a  blood  veffel,  the  paf 
fage  of  the  chyle  was  completely  made  out. 

The  fjme  practice  of  opening  living  animals  furnifli- 
ed  occafions  cf  difcovering  the  lymphatic  veffels.  1  his 
good  fortune  fell  to  the  lot  of  Rudbec  lirft,  a  yourig 
Swedidi  anatomill  ;  and  then  to  Thomas  Baitholine,  a 
Danilh  anatomill,  who  was  the  fit  ft  who  appeared  in 
print  upon  the  lymphatics.  His  book  came  out  in  the 
year  1653,  that  is,  two  years  after  that  of  Pecquet. 
And  then  it  was  very  evident  that  they  had  been  leen 
before  by  Dr  Highmore  and  others,  who  had  miftaken 
them  for  laffeals.  But  none  of  the  anatomifts  of  thofe 
times  could  m.ake  out  the  origin  of  tlie  lymphatics,  and 
none  of  the  phyfiologifls  could  give  a  fatlsfa£lory  ac- 
count of  their  ufe. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  and  the  paffagc  of  the 
chyle  having  been  fatisfaflorily  traced  out  in  full  grown 
animals,  the  anatomifts  were  natuially  led  ntxt  to  con- 
fider  how  thefe  animal  proccffes  were  carried  on  in  the 
child  while  in  the  womb  of  the  mother.  Accordingly 
the  male  ai^d  female  organs,  the  appearances  and  con- 
tents of  the  pregnant  uterus,  the  incubated  egg,  and 
every  phenomenon  which  could  illuftrste  generation, 
became  the  favourite  fubjeft  for  about  30  years  with 
the  principal  anatomifts  of  Europe. 

Thus  it  would  appear  to  have  been  in  theory  ;  but 
Dr  Hunter  believes,  that  in  fadl,  as  Harvey's  mafter 
Fabricius  laid  the  fcundation  for  the  difcovery  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  by  leaching  him  the  valves  of 
the  veins,  and  thereby  inviting  him  to  ccnfider  that 
fubjeft  ;  fo  Fabricius,  by  his  leilures,  and  by  his  ele- 
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lliiti>ry.  (»ant  woil;  Do  Form/ilrj  Falu,  et  lie  Formatione  Ovi  et 
"~^  '  Pii/ll,  proh:<bly  made  that  likcvvife  r  favourite  ful'jei'l 
witli  l)r  H.irvey.  But  wlictlici-  he  took  up  the  ful)jii?l 
of  generation  in  con(i.-(]uciicc  of  his  dlfcovcry  of  the 
circulation,  or  was  led  to  it  by  his  honoured  inaftir  l"a- 
briciu"!,  he  Ipent  a  ^reat  deal  of  his  time  in  tlie  in- 
<]uiry  j  and  publilK'.d  his  obfervations  in  a  book  De 
ileneralione  /iinnndiiim,  in  the  year  1651,  that  is,  lix 
years  before  his  death. 

In  a  few  years  after  this,  Sivamtnerdam,  Van  Horn, 
Steno,  and  D.  firaaf,  excited  great  attention  to  the 
lubjeft  of  generation,  by  their  fuppofed  difcovcry  that 
the  females  of  viviparous  animals  have  ovaria,  that  is, 
tlulters  of  cgj;s  in  their  loinv,  like  oviparous  animals  ; 
which,  ivhen  impregnated  by  the  male,  are  conveyed 
into  the  uterus  :  lb  that  a  child  is  produced  from  an 
egg  as  well  as  a  chick  ;  with  this  difference,  that  one 
is  hatched  within,  and  the  other  without,  the  body  of 
the  mother. 

Malplghi,  a  great  Italian  genius,  fome  time  after, 
made  confulerable  advances  upon  the  fubjeft  of  gene- 
ration. He  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  firll  who 
uled  magnifying  glallcs  with  addicfs  in  tracing  the  fird 
Appearances  in  the  formation  of  animals.  He  likewifc 
made  many  other  obfervations  and  improvements  in 
the  minutuv  of  anatomy  by  his  microfcopical  labours, 
and  by  cultivating  comparative  anatomy. 

This  diltlnguilhed  anatomifl  gave  the  firfl  public 
fpccimen  of  his  abilities  by  printing  a  differtation  on 
the  lungs,  anno  166 1,  a  period  fo  remarkable  for  the 
Hudy  of  nature,  that  it  would  be  injuftlce  to  pafs  it 
without  particular  notice. 

At  the  fame  lime  flourirtied  Laurentius  BcUinus  .it 
Florence,  and  was  the  lirft  who  introduced  mathema- 
tical realoning  in  phyiic.  In  1662,  Simon  Pauli  pub- 
lidied  a  treatife  Dc  nlhiin/lit  OJJlhvs,  He  had  long  been 
admired  for  the  white  ikeletons  he  prepared  ;  and  at 
laft  difcovered  his  method,  which  was  by  expofing  the 
bones  all  winter  to  the  weather. 

Johannes  Swammerdam  of  Amflerdam  alio  publifli- 
ed  lome  anatomical  treatifes  ;  but  was  moft  remarkable 
for  his  knowledge  of  preferving  the  parts  of  bodies  en- 
tile for  many  years,  by  injecting  their  veffels.  He 
alfo  publidied  a  treatife  on  refpiration  ;  wherein  he 
mentioned  his  having  figures  of  all  the  parts  of  the  bo- 
dy, as  big  as  the  lite-,  cut  in  copper,  which  he  defign- 
td  to  publiili,  with  a  complete  fyftem  of  anatomy. 
Thefe,  however,  were  never  made  public  by  Sivam- 
nierdam  ;  but,  in  1685,  Clothofridus  Hidloo,  profeflbr 
of  anatomy  at  Leyden,  publilhed  a  work  entitled  Aiia- 
tom'ia  Corporis  Hiimnni,  where  all  the  parts  %vere  deli- 
neated in  very  large  plates  almoft  as  big  as  the  life. 
Mr  Cowper,  an  Englilli  furgeon,  bought  300  co]>ies 
ol  thefe  figures;  and  in  l(')98,  publiflied  them,  with 
an  Englilli  text,  'juite  different  from  Bidloo's  Latin 
one  ;  to  which  were  added  letters  in  Bidloo's  figures, 
and  fome  few  figures  of  Mr  Cowper's  own.  To  this 
work  Cowp'r's  name  was  prefi.\ed,  without  the  lead 
mention  of  Bidloo,  except  on  purpofe  to  confute  him. 
Bidloo  immediately  publilhed  a  very  ill-natured  pam- 
phlet, called  Gii/ielmus  Co'apen/f  citntus  coram  trihu- 
nali ;  appealing  to  the  Royal  Society,  how  far  Cowper 
ought  to  be  piuiillied  as  a  plagiary  of  the  worft  kind, 
and  endeavouring  to  prove  him  an  ignorant  deceitful 
fellow.     Cowper  anfwered  him  in  his  own  ftyle,  in  a 


pamphl'-t  called  his  Vindicite ;  endeavouring  to  prore, 
either  that  Bidlou  did  not  underlland  his  own  tables,  or'' 
that  they  wtrc  none  uf  his.  It  was  even  alleged  that 
thole  were  the  tables  prornifed  by  S.vjmmcrdjm,  and 
which  Bidloo  had  got  from  his  widow.  This,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  only  an  iiiiidiout  furmil'e,  there 
being  uiK]ueltionablc  evidence  ihit  they  were  really 
the  performance  of  Bidloo. 

Soon  after,  Ifhrandus  Dicmbroeck,  profefTor  of  ai^a- 
tomy  at  Utrecht,  began  to  appear  as  an  author.  Hii 
woik  contained  very  little  original  ;  but  he  was  at 
great  pains  to  rollecl  from  others  whatever  was  valu- 
able in  their  writings,  and  his  fyflem  was  the  common 
(landard  among  anatomical  (Indents  for  many  years. 

About  the  fame  time,  Antonius  Leeuwenhotk  of 
Delft  improved  confiderably  on  Malpighi's  ufe  of 
microfcopes.  Thefe  two  authors  took  up  anatomy 
"here  others  had  dropt  it ;  and,  by  this  new  art,  they 
brought  a  number  of  amazing  things  to  light.  They 
difcovered  the  red  globuks  of  the  blood  ;  they  were 
enabled  to  fee  the  aflual  circulation  of  the  blood  in 
the  tranfpareiit  parts  of  living  animals,  and  could  mea- 
fure  the  velocity  of  its  motion;  they  difcovered  that 
tlie  arteries  antl  veins  had  no  intermediate  cells  or 
fponpy  fubilance,  as  Harvey  and  all  the  preceding  ana- 
tomifis  had  fuppofed,  but  communicated  one  with  the 
other  by  a  continuation  of  the  fame  tube. 

Leeuwenhoek  was  in  great  fame  likewifc  for  his  dif- 
covery  of  the  animalcula  in  the  fcmen.  Indeed  there 
was  fcarcely  a  part  of  the  body,  folid  or  fluid,  which 
cfcaped  his  examination  ;  and  he  almoft  everywhere 
found,  that  what  appeared  to  the  naked  eye  to  be 
rude  indigefted  matter,  was  in  reality  a  beautiful  and 
regular  compound. 

After  this  period,  Nuck  added  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  abforbent  fyftem  already  mentioned  by  his  iiijec- 
tioiiS  of  the  lymphatic  glands  ;  Ruyfch,  by  his  delcrip- 
tion  of  the  valves  of  the  lymphatic  vcllels  ;  and  Dr 
IMerkel,  by  his  accurate  account  of  the  whole  fyftem, 
and  by  tracing  thofe  veflcls  in  many  paits  where  they 
had  not  before  been  defcribcd. 

Befides  thefe  authors,  Dis  Hunter  and  Monro  hare 
called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  this  part  of  anato- 
my, in  their  controverfy  concerning  the  difcovcry  of 
the  office  of  the  lymphatics. 

When  the  lymphatic  vcffcls  were  firft  feen  and  tra- 
ced into  the  thoracic  duifl,  it  was  natural  for  anato- 
mlfls  to  fulpcff,  that  as  the  lafteals  abforbed  from  the 
cavity  of  the  inteftines,  the  lymphatics,  which  art  fi- 
milar  in  figure  and  ftrufture,  might  poflibly  do  the 
fame  office  with  rtfpcft  to  other  parts  of  the  body  : 
and  accordingly,  Dr  GlilTon,  who  wrote  in  1 654,  fup- 
pofes  thefe  veffels  arofe  from  cavitic,  and  that  their 
ufe  was  to  abforb  ;  and  Frederic  Hoffman  has  very  ex- 
plicitly laid  down  the  doftrine  of  the  lymphatic  veflcls 
being  a  fyftem  of  abforbents.  But  anatomifts  in  gene- 
ral have  been  of  a  contrary  opinion  ;  for  from  experi- 
ments, particularly  fuch. as  were  made  by  injcflions, 
they  have  been  perfuaded  that  the  lymphatic  vcffels  did 
not  arife  from  cavities,  and  did  not  abforb,  but  were 
merely  continuations  from  fmall  arteries.  The  doc- 
trine, therefore,  that  the  lymphatics,  like  the  lacleals, 
were  abforbents,  as  had  been  fuggefted  by  Gliffon  and 
by  Hoffman,  has  been  revived  by  Dr  Hunter  and  Dr 
Monro,  who  have  controverted  the  experiments  of 
Z  2  their 
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Hiftory.    their  prediceffors  in  anatomy,  and   have  endeavoured 

f-—'  to  prove  that  the   lymphatic   veffels  are  not   continued 

from  arteries,  hut  are  ablorbents. 

To  this  doctrine,  however,  feveral  objeftions  have 
been  ft.irted,  particularly  by  Haller,  (Elem.  Phyf.  1.  24. 
J  2,  3.)  ;  and  it  has  been  found,  that  before  the  doc- 
trine of  the  lympliatics  being  a  fydem  of  abforbents 
can  be  cftabliihed,  it  muft  firft  be  determined  whether 
this  fyftem  is  to  be  found  in  other  animals  befides  man 
and  quadrupeds.  Mr  Hewfon  cLiims  the  merit  of  ha- 
ving proved  the  affirmntive  of  this  queftion,  by  difco- 
vering  the  lymphatic  fyflem  in  birds,  fi(li,  and  amphi- 
bious animals.  S^e  Ph:/.  Tranf.  vol.  Iviii.  and  Ixix. — 
And  latterly,  Mr  CruiiiHiank  has  traced  the  ramifica- 
tions of  that  fyftem  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  body  ; 
and  froni  his  difleflions,  figures  have  been  made  and 
lately  publiflied  to  the  vvorld.  To  Mr  Sheldon  alfo 
we  are  much  indebted  for  his  illuftration  of  this  fyflem, 
which  promifes  to  give  great  fatisfaftion,  but  ot  which 
only  a  part  has  been  yet  publiflied. 

'I'he  gravid  uterus  is  a  fubjeft  likewife  which  has 
received  conliderable  improvements,  partiodarly  relat- 
jn'J  to  one  very  important  difcovcry  j  viz.  that  the  in- 
ternal membrane  of  the  uterus,  which  Dr  Hunter  has 
named  itecidua,  conflltutes  the  exterior  part  of  the  fe- 
cundines  or  after-birth,  and  feparates  from  the  reft  of  the 
uterus  every  time  that  a  woman  either  bears  a  child  or 
lufTers  a  raifcarriage.  This  difcovery  includes  another, 
to  wit,  that  the  placenta  is  partly  made  up  of  an  ex- 
crefcence  or  etllorefcence  from  the  uterus  itfelf. 

Thefe  difcoveries  are  of  the  utmoll  confequence, 
both  in  the  phyfiological  queftion  about  the  connexion 
between  the  mother  and  child,  and  likewife  in  explain- 
ing the  phenomena  of  births  and  abortions,  as  well  as 
in  regulating  oblletrical  praftice. 

Tlie  anatomirts  of  this  century  have  improved  ana- 
tomy, a->d  have  made  the  ftudy  of  it  much  more  eafy, 
by  giving  us  more  correft  as  well  as  more  numerous 
figures.  It  is  amazing  to  think  of  what  has  been  done 
in  that  time.  We  have  hnd  four  large  folio  books  of 
figures  of  the  bones,  viz.  Chefelden's,  Albinus's,  Sue's 
and  Trew's.  Of  the  raufcles,  we  have  had  two  large 
folios  j  one  from  Cowper,  xvhicii  is  elegant  ;  and  one 
from  Albinu-,  which,  from  the  accuracy  and  labour  of 
the  work,  we  may  fuppofe  will  never  be  outdone.  Of 
the  blood  vciTels  we  have  a  large  folio  from  Dr  Hal- 
ler.  We  have  had  one  upon  the  nerves  from  Dr 
Meckel,  and  another  by  Dr  Monro  junior.  We  have 
had  Albinus's,  Roederer's,  Jenty's,  and  Hunter's  works 
upon  the  pregnant  uterus  ;  Weitbrccht  and  Leber  on 
the  joints  and  frefli  bones  ;  Soemerring  on  the  brain  ; 
Zinn  on  the  eye  ;  Cotunnius,  Meckel  junior,  &c.  on 
the  ear  \  Walter  on  the  nerves  of  the  thorax  and  ab- 
domen ;  Di  Monro  on  the  burtte  mucofos.  Sec. 

It  would  be  eridlefs  to  mention  the  anatomical  fi- 
gures that  have  been  publifhed  in  this  century  of  par- 
ticular and  fmaller  parts  of  the  body,  by  Morgagni, 
Ruyfch,  Valfalva,  Sanftorini,  Heiftcr,  Vater,  Cant, 
Zimmerman,  Walterus,  and  others. 

Thofe  elegant  plates  nf  the  brain,  however,  juft  pub- 
lilhed  by  M.  Vicq.  d'Azyr,  mull  not  pafs  without  no- 
lice,  efpccially  as  they  form  part  of  an  univerfal  fyllem 
of  anatomy  and  phyfijlogy,  both  human  and  compara- 
tive, propoftd  to  be  ex-.'cuted  in  the  fame  fplcndid  ftyle. 
Unaii  the   brain  alone  19  folio  plates  are  employed  ; 
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of  which  feveral  are  coloured.  Tlie  figures  are  deli-  Hiftory. 
neated  with  accuracy  and  ciearnefs  ;  but  the  colouring '~~~v^-^ 
is  rather  beautiful  than  correft.  Such  parts  of  this 
woik  as  may  be  publifhed,  cannot  fail  to  be  equally 
acceptable  to  the  anatomilt  and  the  philolopher  :  but 
tlie  entire  dcfign  is  apparently  too  exteniive  to  be  ac- 
complilhed  within  the  period  of  a  (ingle  lile.  In  our 
own  country,  alfo,  a  very  great  anatomical  work  is 
carrying  on  by  Andrew  Bell,  F.  S.  A.  S.  engraver  to 
his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  Dr  Monro,  and  under  the  infpedlion  of 
his  very  ingenious  aflillant  Mr  Fyfe.  It  is  to  compoie 
a  complete  illuftration,  both  general  and  particular,  of 
the  human  body,  by  a  feleflion  from  the  bell  plates  of 
all  the  greatert  anatomifts,  as  well  foreign  hs  of  this 
country,  exhibiting  the  lateft  difcoveiies  in  the  icience, 
and  accompanied  with  copious  explanations.  Tlic 
whole  number  of  plates  mentioned  in  the  Profpedlus  is 
240,  of  which  152  are  already  done  ;  all  in  royal  folio. 
To  the  foreign  treatifes  already  mentioned  may  be 
added  thofe  recently  publifhed  by  Sabbatier  and  Plenck 
on  anatomy  in  general.  Among  ourfelves,  the  writ- 
ings of  Keil,  Douglas,  Chcfclden,  the  firft  Monro, 
Winfluw,  &c.  are  too  well  known  to  need  defcription. 
The  laft  of  thefe  ufed  to  be  recommended  as  a  il.indard 
for  the  ftudents  of  anatomy  ;  but  it  has  ot  late  given 
place  to  a  more  accurate  and  comprehenfive  fyftem,  in 
three  volumes,  publifaed  by  Mr  Eiiiot  of  Edinburgh, 
upon'a  plan  approved  of  Dr  Monro,  and  executed  by 
Mr  Fife.  Dr  Simmons  of  London  has  alio  obliged  the 
world  with  an  excellent  fyllem  of  anatomy  ;  and  ano- 
ther  work,  under  the  title  of  "  Elements  of  Anatomy 
and  the  Animal  Economy"  :  in  which  the  fubjefls  are 
treated  with  uncommon  elegance  and  perfpicuity. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  laft  century,  anatomy  made 
two  great  fteps,  by  the  invention  of  injeflions,  and  the 
method  of  making  what  we  commonly  call  pre[>aralions. 
Thefe  two  modern  arts  have  really  been  ot  infinite  ule 
to  anatom.y  ;  and  befides  have  introduced  an  elegance 
into  our  adminiftrations,  which  in  former  times  could 
not  have  been  fuppoftd  to  be  pofTible.  They  arofe  in 
Holland  under  Swammerdam  and  Ruylch,  and  after- 
wards in  England  under  Cowper,  St  Andie,  and  others, 
where  they  have  been  greatly  improved. 

The  anatomifts  of  former  ages  had  no  other  know- 
ledge of  the  blood  veflels  than  what  they  were  able  to 
collefl  from  laborious  dilTedlions,  and  from  examining 
the  fmaller  branches  of  them,  upon  fome  lucky  occa- 
fion,  when  they  were  found  more  than  commonly  loaded 
with  red  blood.  But  filling  the  vafcular  fyftem  with  a 
bright  coloured  wax,  enables  us  to  trace  the  large  veflels 
with  great  eafe,  renders  the  Imaller  much  more  coiifpi- 
cuous,  and  makes  thouiands  of  the  very  minute  ones 
vifible,  which  from  their  delicacy,  and  the  tranlparency 
of  their  natural  contents,  are  otlierwifc  imperceptible. 

The  modern  ait  of  corroding  the  fleftiy  parts  with  a 
mcnftruum,  and  of  leaving  the  moulded  wax  entire,  is 
fo  exceedingly  ufeful,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  orna- 
mental, that  it  does  great  honour  to  the  ingenious  irt- 
ventor  Dr  Nicholls. 

The  wax-work  art  of  the  moderns  might  deferve  no- 
tice in  any  hiftory  of  anatomy,  if  tlie  mafters  in  that 
way  had  not  been  fo  carelefs  in  their  imitation.  P«lany 
of  the  wax  figures  arc  fo  tawdry,  with  a  fliovv  of  unna- 
tural colours,  and  fo  very  incorrc^l  in  the  citcuraftances 
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Cifncril  of  (ij^urc,  fitujitioii,  and  the  like,  th:it  though  tlicy 
view  of  ftrike  a  vulgar  eye  with  admiration,  tliey  mull  nppcir 
tV^juli^rt  ji(]i(,„lous  to  ati  anatoniiil.  Hut  thoCe  figuirs  which 
are  cull  in  wax,  pladcr,  or  lead,  from  t!ie  real  fuhjcfl, 
aii^l  which  of  late  years  have  been  frerjucntly  made 
here,  are,  of  courfe,  very  correft  in  all  the  piincipnl 
parts,  and  may  be  confidcrcd  as  no  infignificant  acqui- 
iition  to  modern  anatomy.  The  proper,  or  principal, 
ufe  of  this  art  is,  to  pr(-fi!rve  a  very  perfect  likcncfs  of 
fuch  fulijefls  as  we  but  fcldom  can  meet  with,  or  can- 
not well  preferve  in  a  natural  ftate  ;  a  fubjed  in  preg- 
nancy, for  example. 

The  modern  improved  methods  of  prcfervin;^  animal 
bodies,  or  parts  of  them,  has  been  of  the  gre.iteft  fcr- 
vicc  to  anatomy  ;  efpcciaUy  in  faving  the  time  and  la- 
bour of  the  an  itoniift  in  the  nicer  difTettions  of  the 
fm.ili  parts  of  the  body.  I'or  now,  whatever  he  has 
prepared  with  care,  he  can  preferve  ;  and  the  objeft  is 
ready  to  be  feen  at  any  time.  And  in  the  fame  man- 
ner he  can  preferve  anatomical  cuiiofities,  or  rarities  of 
every  kind  ;  fuch  as,  parts  that  are  uncommonly  form- 
ed ;  parts  that  are  difeafed  ;  the  parts  of  the  pregnant 
uterus  and  its  contents.  Large  coUeclions  of  fuch  cu- 
rioTnies,  which  mod'ern  anatomills  are  driving  almoll 
everywhere  to  procure,  are  of  infinite  fervice  to  the 
art,  efpecially  in  the  hands  of  teachers.  They  give  flu- 
dents  clear  ideas  about  many  things  which  it  is  very 
eRential  to  know,  and  yet  which  it  is  impoffible  that  a 
teacher  (liould  be  able  to  fliow  otlierwife,  were  he  ever 
fo  well  fupplied  w^ith  frefli  fubjefls. 

S  2.  View  of  the  SuhjeB  in  general,    and  Pliin  of  the 
following  Trcalife. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  aiialomy,  as  above  gi- 
ven implies  Umply  dljjenion  ;  but  by  this  term  forae- 
thing  more  is  ufually  underftood. 

It  is  every  day  made  ufe  of  to  exprefs  a  knowledge 
of  the  human  body;  and  a  perfon  who  is  faid  to  un- 
derftatid  anatomy,  is  fuppofcd  to  be  converlant  wirli  the 
ftruflure  and  arrangement  of  the  different  fulid  parts 
of  the  body. 

It  is  commonly  divided  into  Anatomy,  properly  fo 
called  ;  atid  Comparative  Anatomy  :  the  firft  of  thefe 
is  confined  folely  to  the  human  body  ;  the  latter  in- 
cludes all  animals,  fo  far  as  a  knowledge  of  their  ftruc- 
ture  may  tend  to  perfeft  our  ideas  of  the  human  body. 

The  term  anatomy  may  alfo  have  another  and  more 
extenfive  fignification  :  it  may  be  employed  to  exprefs 
not  only  a  knowledge  of  the  flruflure  and  difpofition  of 
the  parts,  but  likevvife  of  their  economy  and  ufe.  Con- 
fidered  in  this  light,  it  will  feldom  fail  to  excite  the 
ruriofity  of  people  of  tafte,  as  a  branch  of  philofophy  ; 
fince,  if  it  is  pleafing  to  be  acquainted  with  the  flruc- 
ture  of  body,  it  is  certainly  more  fo  to  difcover  all  the 
fprings  which  give  life  and  motion  to  the  machine,  and 
to  obferve  the  admirable  mechanifm  by  which  {c<  many 
different  funiSlions  are  executed. 

Agronomy  and  anatomy,  as  Dr  Hunter,  after  Fon- 
tenelle,  obferves,  are  the  (Indies  which  pr'^fcnt  us  ivith 
the  raoft  ftriking  view  of  the  two  greateft  attributes  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  The  firft  of  thefe  fills  the  mind 
with  the  idea  of  his  immenfity,  in  the  largenefs,  di- 
ftances,  and  number  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  the  laft 
afloniflies  with  his  intelligence  and  art  in  the  variety 
and  delicacy  of  animal  mechanifm. 
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The  human  body  ha«  been  commonly  enough  known  Central 
by  the  name  oi  Microcofmiit,  or  the  little  world  ;  a?  '^  ■' ti,t'fui,,v^ 
did  not  dilTer  fo  much  from  the  univeilal  fylltm  of  na-  "  j 

ture  in  the  fymmctry   and   number  of  its    parts  as  in 
their  file. 

Galcn'j  excellent  treatifc  De  Vfu  Partium,  was  com- 
pofed  as  a  profc  hymn  to  the  Creator  ;  and  abounds 
with  as  irrefifiiblc  proofs  of  a  fuprcme  Caufe  and  go- 
verning Providence,  as  ive  find  in  modern  phj  fico- 
theology.  And  Cicero  dwells  more  on  the  ftruflure  and 
economy  of  animals  than  on  all  the  produflions  of  na- 
ture bcfidcs,  w-lien  he  wants  to  prove  the  exillencc  of  the 
gods  from  the  order  and  beauty  of  the  univerfc.  He 
there  takes  a  furvcy  of  the  body  of  man  in  a  molt 
elegant  fynopfis  of  anatomy  ;  and  concludes  thus  : 
"  Qnibus  rebus  expofitis,  fatis  docuilTc  videor,  hominis 
natura,  quanto  omncs  anteiret  animantes.  lix  quo  de- 
bet intclligi,  ncc  figuram  fitumquc  membrorum,  necin- 
genii  mnntif  jue  vim  talem  cflici  potuiffc  fortuna." 

The  fatisfaflion  of  mind  which  arifts  from  the  fludy 
of  anatomy,  and  the  influence  which  it  mull  naturally 
have  upon  our  minds  as  philofophers,  cannot  be  better 
conveyed  than  by  the  following  paflTage  from  the*fame 
author  :  "  Qn;c  coi\tuens  animus,  accepit  ab  bis  cog- 
nitionem  deorum,  ex  qua  oritur  pietas  :  cui  conjunfta 
juUitia  ell,  reliqu.eque  virtutes :  ex  quibus  vita  beata 
exfiftit,  par  et  fimilis  deorum,  nulla  alia  re  nifi  immor- 
talitatc,  quae  nihil  ad  bene  vivendura  pertinet,  cedens 
c;v1eftibus." 

It  would  be  cndlefs  to  quote  the  animated  paflages 
of  this  fort  which  are  to  bt  found  in  the  phyficians, 
philofophers,  and  theologllls,  who  have  confidered  the 
rtruflure  and  funflions  of  animals  with  a  view  towards 
the  Creator.  It  is  a  view  which  muft  flrike  one  with  a 
mod  awful  conviftion.  Who  can  know  and  confider 
the  thoufand  evident  proofs  of  the  aftonifliing  art  of  the 
Creator,  in  forming  and  fuftaining  an  animal  body  fuch 
as  ours,  without  feeling  the  mofl  pleafant  enthufiafm  ? 
Can  we  fcrioully  reflirft  upon  this  awful  fubjcft,  with- 
out being  almoft  loft  in  adoration  r  w  ithout  longing 
for  another  life  afttV  this,  in  ivhich  we  may  be  gratified 
with  the  higheft  enjoyment  ivhich  our  faculties  and  na- 
ture fecm  capable  of,  the  feeing  and  comprehending 
the  whole  plan  of  the  Creator,  in  forming  the  univcrfe, 
and  in  direftlng  all  its  operations '. 

But  the  more  immediate  purpofes  of  anatomy  con- 
cern thofe  who  are  to  be  the  guardians  of  health,  as 
this  ftudy  is  necelTary  to  lay  a  foundation  for  all  the 
branches  of  medicine.  The  more  we  know  of  our  fa- 
bric, the  more  reafon  we  have  to  believe,  that  if  our 
fenfes  were  more  acute,  and  our  judgment  more  enlar- 
ged, we  ftiould  be  able  to  trace  many  fprings  of  life 
which  are  now  .'.idden  from  us :  by  the  fame  fagacity 
we  ft-.ould  difcover  t'^e  true  caufcs  and  nature  of  dif- 
eafcs;  and  thereby  be  enabled  to  rcflore  the  health  of 
many,  ^vho  are  now,  from  our  more  confined  know, 
ledge,  faid  to  labour  under  incurable  ditbrders.  By 
fuch  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  economy  of 
our  bodies,  we  ftiould  difcover  even  the  feeds  of  dileafes, 
and  deftroy  them  before  they  had  taken  root  in  the  con- 
ftitution. 

That  anatomy  is  the  very  bafis  of  furgery  every  body 
allows.  It  is  difleflion  alone  that  can  teach  us,  where 
we  may  cut  the  living  body  with  freedom  and  defpatch  ; 
and  where  we  may  venture  with  great  circumfpcQion 
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General     and  delicacy  ;  and   where  we  inuft   not  upon  any  ac- 

™"'?'^     count  attempt   it.     This    mfo'mi  the  heiiJ,   gives  dex- 

^   ''  -^^   ,'  terity  to   the   hanJ,  and   faraillarizes  the  heart  with  a 

fort  of  neccifary  inhumanity,  the  ufe  of  cutting  inftru- 

ments  upon  our  fellow-creatures. 

Befides  the  knowledge  of  our  body,  through  all  the 
variety  of  \\.%JiriiEiure  and  operations  in  a  found  (late, 
it  is  by  anatomy  only  that  we  can  arrive  at  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  nature  of  moll  of  the  difeafes  which 
afflict  humanity.  The  fymptoms  of  many  dilorders 
are  often  equivocal ;  and  difeaies  themfelves  are  thence 
frequently  miftnken,  even  by  fenfible,  experienced,  and 
attentive  phyficians.  But  by  anatomical  examination 
after  death,  we  can  with  certainty  find  out  the  mil- 
take,  and  learn  to  avoid  it  in  any  fimilar  cafe. 

This  ufe  of  anatomy  has  been  fo  generally  adopted 
by  the  moderns,  that  the  cafes  already  publiflied  are 
almoft  innumerable  :  Mangetus,  Morgagni,  indeed  ma- 
ny of  the  bell;  modern  writings  in  phyfic,  are  full  of 
them.  And  if  we  look  among  the  phyficians  of  the 
bell  charafter,  and  obferve  thofe  who  have  the  art  it- 
felf,  rather  than  the  craf!  of  the  profeffion  at  heart ; 
we  ilinll  find  them  conilantly  taking  pains  to  procure 
leave  to  examine  the  bodies  of  their  patients  after  death. 
After  having  confidered  the  rile  and  progrefs  of  ana- 
tomy ;  the  various  dlfcoveries  that  have  been  made  in 
it,  from  time  to  time  ;  the  great  number  of  diligent 
obfervers  who  have  applied  themfelves  to  this  art  ;  and 
the  importance  of  the  Iludy,  not  only  for  the  preven- 
tion and  cure  of  difeafes,  but  in  furniihing  the  livelieft 
proofs  of  divine  wifdom  ;  the  following  queftions  feem 
naturally  to  arile  :  For  what  purpofes  is  there  fuch  a 
variety  of  parts  in  the  human  body  ?  Why  fuch  a  com- 
plication of  nice  and  tender  machinery  ?  Why  was 
there  not  rather  a  more  fimple,  lefs  delicate,  and  lefs 
expenfive  frame  (a)  ? 

In  order  to  acquire  a  fatisfaclory  general  idea  of  this 
fubjefl,  and  find  a  folution  of  all  fuch  queftions,  let 
us,  in  our  imagination,  mahe  a  man  :  in  other  words, 
let  us  fuppofe  that  the  mind,  or  immaterial  part,  is  to  be 
placed  in  a  corporeal  fabric,  in  on'er  to  hold  a  corre- 
fpondence  with  other  material  beings  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  body  ;  and  then  confider,  a  priori,  what  will 
be  wanted  for  her  accommodation.  In  this  inquiry,  we 
fhall  plainly  fee  the  necefTity  or  advantage,  and  there- 
fore the  final  caule,  of  moft  of  the  parts  which  we  ac- 
tually find  in  the  human  body.  And  if  we  confider 
that,  in  order  to  anfwer  fome  of  the  requifites,  human 
wit  and  invention  would  be  very  infufficient  ;  we  need 
not  be  furprifed  if  we  meet  with  fome  parts  of  the  bo- 
dy whofe  ufe  we  cannot  yet  perceive,  and  with  fome 
operations  or  fun(?lions  which  we  cannot  explain.  We 
can  fee  that  the  whole  bears  the  mof^  linking  charac- 
ters of  excelling  wifdom  and  ingenuity  :  but  the  im- 
perfc£l  fenfcs  and  capacity  of  man  cannot  pretend  to 
reach  every  part  of  a  machine,  which  nothing  lefs  than 
the  intelligence  and  power  of  the  Supreme  Being  could 
contrive  and  execute. 

Firft,  then,  The  mind,  the  thinking  immaterial  agent, 
mull  be  provided   with  a  place  of  immediate  refidence, 
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which  (hall  have  all  the  requifites  for  the  union  offpirit   General 
and  body  ;   accordingly  (lie  is  provided  with  the  brain,  ,"^"[?  , 
where  (he  dwells  as  governor  and  lupenntendant  ot  the  " 

whole  fabric. 

In  the  next  place,  As  (he  is  to  hold  a  correfpondence 
with  all  the  material  beings  around  her,  (he  muft  be 
fupplied  with  organs  fitted  to  receive  the  different  kinds 
of  imprtflions  wiiich  they  will  make.  In  fa(5l,  there- 
fore, we  lee  that  the  is  provided  with  the  organ?  of 
fenfe,  as  we  call  them  ;  the  eye  is  adapted  to  light  j 
the  ear  to  found  ;  the  nofe  to  fmell  ;  the  raouih  to 
tatle  ;  and  the  (kin  to  touch. 

Further  :  She  mull  be  furniflied  with  organs  of  com- 
munication between  herlelf  in  the  brain  and  liiofe  or- 
gans of  fenfe,  to  give  her  information  of  all  the  im- 
preflions  that  are  made  upon  them  ;  and  (he  muft  have 
organs  between  herlelf  in  the  brain  and  every  other 
part  of  the  body,  fitted  to  convey  her  commands  and 
influence  over  the  whole.  For  thele  purpofes  the  nerves 
are  actually  given.  They  are  chords,  which  rife  from 
the  brain,  the  immediate  refidence  of  the  mind,  and 
dilpcrle  themfelves  in  branches  through  all  parts  of  the 
body.  They  convey  all  the  different  kinds  of  fenfa- 
tions  to  the  mind,  in  the  brain  ;  and  likewife  carry  out 
from  thence  all  her  commands  or  influence  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  body.  They  are  intended  to  be  occafional 
monitors  againft  all  fuch  impreflions  as  might  endanger 
the  wellbeing  of  the  whole,  or  of  any  particular  part  ; 
which  vindicates  the  Creator  of  all  things,  in  having 
aftually  fubjefled  us  to  thofe  many  difagreeable  and 
painful  fcniations  \vhich  we  are  expofed  to  from  a  thou- 
fand  accidents  in  life. 

Moreover,  the  mind,  in  this  corporeal  fyftem,  muft 
be  endued  with  the  power  of  moving  from  place  to 
place,  that  (lie  may  have  intercourfe  with  a  variety  of 
objefls ;  that  (he  may  fly  from  futh  as  are  difagreeable, 
dangerous,  or  hurtful,  and  purfue  fuch  as  are  pleafant 
or  uleful  to  her.  And  accordingly  (he  is  furnilhed 
with  limbs,  and  with  mufcles  and  tendons,  the  inllru- 
ments  of  motion,  which  are  found  in  every  part  of  the 
fabric  where  motion  is  neceffary. 

But  to  fupport,  to  give  firmnefs  and  (hape  to  the 
fabric  ;  to  keep  the  fofter  parts  in  their  proper  places  ; 
to  give  fixed  points  for,  and  the  proper  direflion  to 
its  motions,  as  well  as  to  proteft  fome  of  the  more 
important  and  tender  organs  from  external  injuries  ; 
there  muft  be  fome  firm  prop-work  interwoven  through 
the  whole.  And  in  fail,  for  fuch  purpoles  the  bones 
are  given. 

The  prop-work  muft  not  be  made  into  one  rigid  fa- 
bric, for  that  would  prevent  motion.  Therefore  there 
are  a  number  of  bones. 

Thcfe  pieces  muft  all  be  firmly  bound  together,  to 
prevent  their  dillocation.  And  this  end  is  perfeftly 
well  anfwered  by  the  ligaments. 

The  extremities  of  thefe  bony  pieces,  where  they 
move  and  rub  upon  one  another,  mull  have  fmooth 
and  flippery  furfaces  for  caly  motion.  This  is  moll 
happily  provided  for  by  the  cartilages  and  mucus  of 
the  joints. 

The 


(a)  The  following  beautiful  reprefcntation  is  taken  from  the  late  Dr  Hunter's  IntroduEiory  Lt6hirt  in  j4nn- 
l  omy. 
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Gcncjal         The  intcrflices  of  all  tliefe  parts  mud  lie  filled   up 

\i-w  of    ,v;th   Tome   foft   and   dvi-'^ile   matter,   uhicli   (lidll   keep 

*  "  "'J''*^'  them  in  their  plnccs,  unite  them,  nnd  at  the  fame  timi.- 

allow  thtm  to  move  a  little   upon   one  another.      And 

thefe  purpofis  are  anfwcrcd   hy  th.c  cellular  nicnibranc 

or  adlpofc  fubd  ince. 

There  muft  be  an  outward  covering  over  the  whole 
apparatus,  both  to  f;Ive  it  conlpal;llRT^  arid  to  defend 
it  from  a  tlioufand  injuries  ;  which,  in  faft,  are  the  very 
purpofcs  of  the  il.'m  and  other  integuments. 

Laflly,  The  mind  being  formed  for  fociety  and  in- 
tercourfe  with  beings  of  her  own  kind,  (he  mud  be  en- 
dued with  powers  of  expredlng  and  communicating  her 
thoughts  by  fume  fcnfible  marks  or  figns ;  which  ihiiU 
be  both  eafy  to  herfelt,  and  admit  of  great  variety:  and 
accordingly  llie  is  provided  with  the  organs  and  faculty 
of  fpcech,  by  which  (lie  can  throw  out  figns  with  ama- 
zing facility,  and  vary  them  without  end. 

Thus  we  have  built  up  an  animal  body  which  vvould 
feem  to  be  pretty  complete  :  but  as  it  is  the  nature  of 
matter  to  be  altered  and  worked  upon  by  matter  ;  fo 
in  a  very  little  time  fuch  a  living  creature  mult  be  dc- 
flroyed,  if  there  is  no  provifion  for  repairing  the  inju- 
ries which  (he  muft  commit  upon  herfelf,  and  thofe 
which  (lie  murt  be  expofed  to  from  without.  There- 
fore a  treafurc  of  blood  is  aflually  provided  in  the  heart 
and  vafcular  fyfltin,  full  of  nutritious  and  healing  par- 
ticles, fluid  enough  to  penetrate  into  the  minutefl  parts 
of  the  animal ;  impelled  by  the  heart,  and  conveyed  by 
the  arteries,  it  walhes  every  part,  builds  up  what  was 
broken  down,  and  Iweeps  away  the  old  and  ufelefs  ma- 
terials. Hence  we  fee  the  necefTity  or  advantage  of  the 
heart  and  arterial  fyftem. 

What  more  there  was  of  this  blood  than  enough  to 
repair  the  prefent  damages  of  the  machine,  nmlf  not  be 
loft,  but  fhould  be  returned  again  to  the  heart  ;  and 
for  this  purpofe  the  venous  fyflem  is  aflually  provided. 

Thefe  requifites  in  the  animal  explain,  a  /iriori,  the 
circulation  of  the  blood. 

The  old  materials  which  were  become  ufelefs,  and  arc 
fwept  off  by  the  cuircnt  of  blood,  muft  be  feparated 
and  thrown  out  of  tlie  fyftcm.  Therefore  glands,  the 
organs  of  fecretion,  are  given  for  (Iraining  whatever  is 
redundant,  vapid,  or  noxious,  from  the  mafs  of  blood  ; 
and  when  drained,  they  are  thrown  out  by  emunflories, 
called  organs  of  excieticn. 

But  now,  as  the  machine  mud  be  condantly  wear- 
ing, the  reparation  muft  be  carried  on  without  inter- 
milTion,  and  the  drainecs  muft  always  be  employed. 
Therefore  there  is  aif^ually  a  perpetual  circulation  of 
the  blood,  and  the  fecretions  are  always  going  on. 

Even  all  this  provifion,  however,  would  not  be  fufTi- 
f  lent  •,  for  that  ftore  of  blood  would  loon  be  confumed, 
.Tnd  the  fabric  would  break  down,  if  there  were  not  a 
pro\ifion  made  for  fredi  fupplies.  Thefe  we  obferve, 
in  faft,  are  profufely  fcattered  round  her  in  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  kingdoms  ;  and  (lie  is  furnilhed  with 
hands,  the  fitteft  inllruments  that  could  have  been  con- 
tiived,  for  gathering  them,  and  for  preparing  them  in 
a  variety  of  ways  for  the  mouth. 

But  thefe  fupplies,  which  we  call  food,  mud  be  con- 
f  derabty  changed  ;  they  mud  be  converted  into  blocd. 
Therefore  die  is  provided  with  teeth  for  cutting  and 
bruifing  the  food,  and  with  a  ftomach  for  melting  it 
<lown  :   In  (hort,  with  all  the  organs  fubfervicnt  to  di- 
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geftion.     The  finer  pirtj  of  the  alimcrits  only  can  be    General 
ufeful  in  the  conftitution  :   thefe  muft  be  taken  up  and     view  tf 
conveyed  into  the  blood,  and  the  dregs  muft  be  thrown  ■  '"  ' 
oir.      With  this  view  the  inleftinal  canal  i»  actually  gi- 
ven.    It  ftparates  the  nutritious  part,  which  we  tall 
c/jy!e,  to   be   conveyed  into  the  blood  by  the  fyfltm  of 
ablbrbent  vcdcls  ;  and  the  fieces  pals  downwards,  to  be 
conduced  out  of  the  body. 

Now  we  have  got  our  animal  not  only  furnidied  with 
what  is  wanted  for  its  immediate  cxiftence,  but  alfo 
with  the  powers  of  protrai51ing  that  exiftcnce  to  an  in- 
definite length  of  time.  Hut  its  duration,  we  may  prc- 
fume,  muft  iiecefTarily  be  limited  ;  for  as  it  is  nourifti- 
cd,  grows,  and  is  raifed  up  to  its  full  ftrength  and  ut- 
moft  perfcflion  ;  fo  it  muft  in  time,  in  common  with 
all  material  beings,  begin  to  decay,  and  thcnTiurry  on 
to  (inal  ruin.  Hence  we  fee  the  neceflity  of  a  fchemc 
for  renovation.  Accordingly  wife  Providence,  to  per- 
petuate as  well  as  prcferve  his  woik,  befides  giving  :« 
ftrong  appetite  for  life  and  felf-prefervation,  has  made 
animals  male  and  female,  and  given  them  fuch  organs 
and  paiTions  as  will  fecure  the  propagation  of  the  fpe- 
cies  to  the  end  of  time. 

Thus  we  fee,  that  by  the  very  ireperfeft  furvcy 
which  human  reafon  is  able  to  take  of  this  fubjeft,  the 
animal  man  muft  neceffarily  be  complex  in  hii>  corporeal 
fyftem,  and  in  its  operations. 

He  mud  have  one  great  and  general  fyftem,  the  vaf- 
cular, branching  through  the  whole  for  circulation: 
Another,  the  nervous,  with  its  ai'pendagts  the  organs 
of  fenfe,  for  every  kind  of  feeling  :  And  a  third,  for 
the  union  and  connexion  of  all  thole  parts. 

liefides  thefe  primary  and  general  fyftems,  he  re- 
quires others  which  may  be  more  local  or  confined  : 
One  for  ftrength,  fupport,  and  proteflion  ;  the  bony 
compages :  Another  for  the  requilitc  motions  of  the 
paits  among  themfclves,  as  well  as  for  moving  from 
place  to  place  ;'the  mufcular  part  of  the  body  :  An- 
other to  prepare  nourifhment  for  the  daily  recruit  of 
the  body  ;  the  digeftive  organs  :  And  one  for  propa- 
gating the  fpecics  ;  the  organs  of  generation. 

And  in  taking  this  general  furveyofwhat  would 
appear,  a  priori,  to  be  necclfary  for  adapting  an  animal 
to  the  fituations  of  life,  we  obi(;rve,  with  great  fatisfac- 
tioti,  that  man  is  accordingly  made  of  fuch  fyftems, 
and  for  fuch  purpofef.  He  has  them  all  ;  and  he  has 
nothing  more  except  the  organs  of  refpiration.  Breath- 
ing it  feemed  difficult  to  account  for  a  priori:  we 
only  knew  it  to  be  in  facl  tlTential  and  neceflTary  to 
life.  Notwitl/danding  this,  when  we  faw  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  body,  and  their  funftions,  fo  well  ac- 
counted for,  and  fo  wifely  adapted  to  their  fcveral  pur- 
pofes,  there  could  be  r.:i  doubt  that  refpiration  was  fo 
likewife  :  And  accordingly,  the  difcoveries  of  Dr 
Priefiley  have  lately  thrown  light  upon  this  funiflioii 
alfo,  as  will  be  (bown  in  its  proper  plate. 

Of  all  the  ditferent  fyftems  in  the  human  br*iy,  the 
ufe  and  necedity  are  not  more  apparent,  than  the  %vif- 
dom  and  contrivance  which  has  been  exerted  in  putting 
them  all  into  the  moft  compaft  and  convenient  form  : 
in  difpoling  them  fo,  that  thet  (hall  mutually  receive 
and  give  helps  to  one  another  •,  and  that  all,  or  many 
of  the  parts,  fhall  not  only  anfwer  their  principal  end 
or  purpofe,  but  operate  fucccfsfully  and  ufefully  in  a 
variety  of  fecondary  ways. 

It 
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General  If  we  confider  the  whole  animal  machine  in  this 
view  of  light,  and  compare  it  with  any  machine  in  which  hu- 
t\e  ubjea.^^^  ^^j.  j^^^  exerted  its  utmoft  ;  fuppofe  the  bed  con- 
llrucled  ftiip  that  ever  was  built,  we  Ihall  be  convinced 
beyond  the  poffibility  of  doubt,  that  there  are  intel- 
ligence and  power  far  furpaffing  what  humanity  can 
boaft  of. 

One  fuperiority  in  the  natural  machine  is  peculiarly 
ftiiking.  In  machines  of  human  contrivance  or  art, 
there  is  no  internal  pov.er,  no  principle  in  the  machine 
itfelf,  by  which  it  can  alter  and  accommodate  itfelf  to 
any  injury  which  it  may  luffer,  or  make  up  any  injury 
which  admits  of  repair.  But  in  the  natural  machine, 
the  animal  body,  this  is  moft  wonderfully  piovided  for, 
by  internal  poivers  in  the  machine  itfelf;  many  of 
which  are  not  more  certain  and  obvious  in  their  ef- 
fects, than  they  are  above  all  human  comprehenfion  as 
to  the  manner  and  means  of  their  operation.  I'hus,  a 
wound  heals  up  of  itfelf;  a  broken  bone  is  made  firm 
again  by  a  callus  ;  z  dead  part  is  feparated  -and  thrown 
off ;  noxious  juices  are  driven  out  by  fome  of  the 
eraunftories  ;  a  redundancy  is  removed  by  fome  fpon- 
taneous  bleeding  ;  a  bleeding  naturally  flops  of  itfelf; 
and  a  great  lofs  of  blood,  from  any  caufe,  is  in  fome 
nieafure  compenfated  by  a  contrafling  power  in  the 
vafcular  fyftem,  which  accommodates  the  capacity  of 
the  vefTels  to  the  quantity  contained.  The  ftomach 
gives  information  when  the  fupplies  have  been  expend- 
ed ;  reprefents,  with  great  exaflnefs,  the  quantity  and 
the  quality  of  what  is  wanted  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  the 
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machine  ;  and  in  proportion  as  (lie  meets  with  neglefl.    Genera! 
rifes  ir  her  d.emaiui,  urges  her  petition  in  a  louder  tone,  .^'p'.''' 
and  with  more  forcible  arguments.     For  its  proteflion, ,  "^  "  J^  '  - 
an  animal  body  refids  heat  and  cold  in  a  very  wonderful 
manner,  and  preferves  an  equal  temperature  in  a  burn- 
ing and  in  a  freezing  atmolphere. 

A  further  excellence  and  luperiority  in  the  natural 
machine,  ifpoflible,  dill  more  aftonifliing,  moie  beyond 
all  human  comprehenfion,  than  what  we  have  been 
fpeaking  of,  is  the  following  :  Befides  thofe  internal 
powers  of  felf-prelervation  in  each  individual,  when  two 
of  them  co-operate,  or  aft  in  concert,  they  are  endued 
with  powers  of  making  other  animals,  or  machines,  like 
themfelves,  which  again  are  poffeffed  of  the  fame  powers 
of  producing  others,  and  fo  of  multiplying  the  Ipecies 
without  end. 

Thefe  are  powers  which  mock  all  human  invention 
or  imitation.  They  are  charafteriilics  of  the  divine 
ArchiteCl. 

Having  premifed  this  general  account  of  the  fubjefl, 
we  fliall  next  confider  the  method  to  be  obferved  in 
treating  it. 

Anatomy,  it  has  been  already  obferved,  is  divided 
into  two  parts  ;  Anatomy,  properly  fo  called,  or  the 
anatomy  of  the  human  body,  and  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy. In  the  following  treatlfe  we  Ihall  adopt  the 
fame  arrangement.  In  the  firft  part  we  Ihall  treat  of 
the  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,  and  in  the  fecond  xti 
Comparative  Anatomy. 


PART    I. 
ANATOMY  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 


'  I  'HE  ftudy  of  the  human  body,  as  already  noticed, 
-*-  is  commonly  divided  into  two  parts.  The  fird, 
which  is  called  j^nalvmy,  relates  to  the  matter  and 
ftruflure  of  its  parts  ;  the  fecond,  called  Phyfiology 
and  anwial  economy,  relates  to  the  principles  and  laws 
of  its  internal  opeiations  and  funflions. 

As  the  body  is  a  compound  of  folids  and  fluids.  Ana- 
tomy is  divided  into, 

t.  The  Anatomy  of  the  folids,  and 

2.  The  Anatomy  of  the  fluids. 

I.  Tiie  SOLIDS,  by  which  we  mean  all  parts  of  our 
body  which  are  not  fluid,  are  general'y  divided  into 
two  clalTcs,  viz. 

1.  The  hard  folids  or  bones.  This  part  of  anatomy 
is  called  OJleology  i  which  figiiifies  the  do£lrine  of  the 
bones. 

2.  The  fofter  folids  ;  which  part  is  called  Sarcolo^y, 
viz.  the  doflrine  of  flefh. 

This  divifion  of  the  folids,  we  may  obferve,  has  pro- 
bably taken  its  origin  from  the  vulgar  obfervation,  that 
the  body  is  made  of  bone  and  flefh.  And  as  there  are 
many  diflerent  kinds  of  what  are  called  foft  or  flefliy 
parts,  S:<rrology  is  fubdividcd  into, 

( I.)  Angeiology,  or  the  dodlrine  of  velTcls ;  by  which 
is  commiiiily  undcrflood  hlood vcfftls  : 

(2.)  /Idenology,  of  glands  ; 

{%.)  Neurology,  of  nerves : 


(4.)   Myology,  of  mufcles  :  and, 

(5.)  Splanchnology,  of  the  vifcera  or  bowels.  There 
is,  belldes,  that  part  which  treats  of  the  organs  of  fenfe 
and  of  the  integuments. 

This  divifion  of  the  folids  has  been  here  mentioned, 
rather  for  tlie  fake  of  explaining  fo  many  words,  which 
are  conflantly  ufed  by  anatomills,  than  for  its  import- 
ance or  accuracy.  For  befides  many  other  objeftions 
that  might  be  urged,  there  are  in  the  body  three  fpe- 
cies  of  folids,  viz.  griflle  or  cartilage,  hair,  and  nails  ; 
which  are  of  an  intermediate  nature  between  bone  and 
flefh  ;  and  therefore  cannot  lb  properly  be  brought  into 
the  olleology  or  the  iarcology.  The  cartilages  were 
clafTed  witii  the  bones  :  becaufe  the  greatell  number  of 
them  are  appendages  to  bones :  and  for  the  like  reafon 
the  hair  and  the  nails  were  clafFed  w'ith  the  integu- 
ments. 

II.  The  FLUIDS  of  the  human  body  may  be  divided 
into  three  kinds,  which  Dr  Hunter  calls  the  crude,  the 
general  ox  f>erfeH,  and  the  local  ox  fecrcted fiiiid. 

1.  By  the  crude  fluid  is  meant  the  chyle,  and  what- 
ever is  abforbed  at  the  ftu faces  of  the  body  ;  in  other 
word?i  what  is  recently  taken  into  the  body,  and  is  not 
yet  mixed  with  or  converted  into  blood. 

2.  Tlie^f«fr(7/or/>(»y('(7  fluid  is  the  blood  itfelf;  viz. 
what  is  contained  in  the  heart,  arteries,  and  veins,  and 
is  going  on  in  the  rcund  of  the  circulation. 

3.  The 
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;^.  The  local  OT  fecreled,  are  thofe  fluids  peculiar  to 
particular  parts  of  the  body,  whicli  arc  Hraiiicd  iiK  from 
the  Ijlood,  and  yet  arc  very  difTercnt  in  their  properties 
from  the  blood.  They  arc  commonly  cMciIl  fecretiont ; 
and  fome  are  ufeful,  others  excrcmtntitious. 

In  treatinj;  of  the  Phyftology,  it  it  very  diificult  to  fay 
■what  plan  lliould  be  followed:  for  every  method  which 
has  been  yet  propoicd  is  attended  with  nianifert  in- 
convenience. The  powers  and  operations  of  the  ma- 
chine have  fuch  a  dependence  upon  one  another,  fuch 
connexions  and  reci|)rocal  intiuencc,  that  they  cannot 
well  be  uudeillood  or  explained  Icparatcly.  In  this 
fenle  our  body  may  be  cnmpared  to  a  circular  chain 
of  powers,  in  which  nothing  is  firll  or  lall,  nothing  fo- 


litary  or  independent  ;   fo  tli  it  whenever  we  hf);in,  we  Ofteology. 
find  that  there  is  fomething  preceding  which  we  oupht  ' 

to  have  known.  If  we  bcj;in  with  the  brain  and  the 
nerves,  for  example,  we  ftiall  find  that  ihcic  cannot  cx- 
ift,  even  in  idea,  without  the  heart  :  if  we  fct  out  with 
the  heart  and  vafcular  fyftem,  we  (hall  prefently  be  fen-' 
fible  that  the  brain  and  the  nerves  muft  br  fuppofcd  :  or, 
Hiould  we  take  up  the  raouth,  and  follow  the  courfc  of 
the  aliment,  we  ftiould  fee  that  the  very  firft  orf;an 
which  prcfented  itfelf,  fuppofed  the  exiftence  both  of 
the  heart  and  biain:  Wherefore  wc  (hall  incorporate 
the  Phyfiology  with  the  Anatomy,  by  attemptinj^  to 
explain  the  funftions  after  we  have  demonftrated  the 
organs. 
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WE  begin  with  the  bones,  which  may  be  confider- 
cd  as  the  jjieat  fupport  of  the  body,  tending  to  give  it 
fliape  and  fiinmels. —  Hut  before  wc  enter  into  the  de- 
tail of  each  particular  bone,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  de- 
fcribe  their  compofition  and  connexions,  and  to  explain 
the  nature  of  the  dififerent  parts  which  have  an  imme- 
diate relation  to  them  :  as  the  cartilages,  ligaments, 
periofteum,  marrow,  and  fynovial  glands. 

Sect.  I.   Of  the  Boms  in  general,  -with  their  Ap- 
pendages,  &c. 

I 

Of  the  10m-      The   bones   are  of  a  firm   and   hard  (b)  fubflance, 

■Bofition  of    of  g  white  colour,  and  perfeftly  infenfible.      They  are 

the  bones,    jj^^  ^^^  compiift  and  folid   parts  of  the  body,    and 

ferve  for  the  attachment  or   fupport   of  all  the   other 

iparls. 

Three  different  fubrtances  are  ufually  diftinguilhed 
in  them  ;  their  exterior  or  bony  part,  properly  fo  call- 
ed ;  their  f])Ongv  cells  ;  and  their  reticular  fubllance. 
The  firll  of  thefe  is  formed  of  many  laminse  or  plates, 
compofing  a  firm  hard  iubilance. —  The  fpongy  or  cel- 
lular part  is  fo  called  on  account  of  its  rcfemblance  to 
a  fponge,  from  the  little  cells  which  compofe  it.  This 
lubtlance  forms  ilmoft  the  whole  of  the  extremities  of 
cylindrical  bones.  The  reticular  part  is  compoled  of 
fibres,  which  crofs  each  other  in  different  direftions. 
This  net-work  forms  the  internal  furface  of  thofe  bones 
which  have  cavities. 

The  flat  bones,  as  thole  of  the  head,  are  compofed 
only  of  the  lamin*  and  the  cellular  fubllance.  This 
lad  is  nfually  found  in  the  middle  of  the  bone,  dividing 
it  into  two  plates,   and  is  there  called  diploe. 

Gagliardi,  vvho  pretended  to  have  difcovered  an  in- 
finite number  of  clavlculi  (c)  or  bony  proceffes,  ivhich 
he  delcribes  as  traverfing  the  laminse  to  unite  them  to- 
gether, has  endeavoured  to  fupport  this  pretended  dif- 
tovery  by  the  analogy  of  bones  to  the  bark  of  trees,  in 
which  certain  woody  nails  have  been  remarked  ;  but 
this  opinion  feems  to  be  altogether  fanciful. 
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Some  writers  have  fuppnfed,  that  the  bones  are 
formed  by  layers  of  the  periofteum,  which  gndually 
offify  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  limber  is  formed  in 
trees  by  the  hardening  of  the  white  fubrtancc  that  is 
found  between  the  inner  bark  and  the  wood.  M.  Du- 
hamel,  who  has  adopted  this  opinion,  fed  different 
animals  with  madder  and  their  ordinary  food  alternate- 
ly during  a  certain  time  ;  and  he  affctts,  that  in  dif- 
fefting  their  bones,  he  conrtanlly  oblerved  dirtini?!  lay- 
ers  of  red  and  white,  which  correfponded  with  the 
length  of  time  they  had  lived  on  madder  or  their  ufual 
aliment.  But  it  has  fince  been  proved  by  Detleff, 
that  M.  Duhamel's  experiments  were  inaccurate,  and 
that  neither  the  periofteum  nor  the  cartilages  are  tin- 
ged by  the  ufe  of  madder,  which  is  known  to  affect  the 
bones  only. 

We  ufually  confidT  in  a  bone,  its  body  and  its  ex- 
tremities. The  ancients  gave  the  name  of  di^iphyfis 
to  the  body  or  middle  part,  and  divided  the  extremi- 
ties into  apophyfis  and  epiphyfis.  An  apophyfis,  or 
procefs,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  is  an  eminence 
continued  from  the  body  of  the  bone,  whereas  an  epi- 
phyfis is  at  firll  a  fort  of  an  appendage  to  the  bone 
by  means  of  an  intermediate  cartilage.  Many  epiphyfes, 
which  appear  as  diftinft  bones  in  the  ftetus,  afterwards 
become  apophyfes;  for  they  are  at  length  fo  complete- 
ly united  to  the  body  of  the  bone  as  not  to  be  diftin- 
guilhable  from  it  in  the  adult  ftate.  It  is  not  unufiial 
however,  at  the  age  of  18  and  even  20  years,  to  find 
the  extremities  of  bones  ftill  in  the  ftate   of  epiphyfes. 

The  names  given  to  the  proceffes  of  bones  are  ex- 
preffive  of  their  fhape,  fize,  or  ufe  ;  thus  if  a  procefs  is 
large  and  of  a  fpherical  form,  it  is  called  cafiut,  or  head; 
if  the  head  is  flatted,  it  is  termed  condyle.  Some  pro- 
ceffes, from  their  refemblance  to  a  ftiletto,  a  breaft,  or 
the  beak  of  a  crow,  are  called  Jly/oid,  maftoid  or  cora- 
coid ;  others  are  ftyled  ridges  or  /pines.  The  two  pro- 
ceffes of  the  OS  femoris  derive  their  name  of  trochanters 
from  their  ufe. 

A  bone  has'its  cavities  as  well  as  proceffes.  Thefe 
A  a  cavities 


(b)  Mr  Scheele  difcovered  that  bones  contain  the  phofphoric  acid  united  with   calcareous  earth  ;  and  that  to 
this  combination  they  owe  their  firmnefs. 

(c)  In  his  Anat.  ojftum  nov.  invent,  illujirai.  he  defcribes  four  kind*  of  thefe  claviculi  or  nails,  wa.  the  per- 
pendiculac,  oblique,  headed,  and  crooked. 
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Ofteolog-y.  cavities  either  extend   quite  through  its  fubftaiice,  or 
*  appear  only  as  depreflions.     The  former  are  called  fo- 

ramina or  holes,  and  thefe  feramina  are  fometimes  term- 
ed canals  or  conduits,  according  to  their  form  and  ex- 
tent. Of  the  depreflions,  lome  are  ufeful  in  articula- 
tion. Thefe  are  called  cotyloid  when  they  are  deep, 
3S  is  the  cafe  with  the  os  innominatum,  where  it  re- 
ceives the  head  of  the  os  femoris;  ox  glenoid  Vi\ie.\\  they 
are  fuperficial,  as  in  the  Icapula,  ivhere  it  receives  the 
OS  humeri.  Of  the  deprelTions  that  are  not  defigned 
for  articulation,  thofe  which  have  fmall  apertures  are 
called  finiifes ;  others  that  are  large,  and  not  equally 
furrounded  by  high  brims,  are  IXyled/offie;  fuch  as  are 
long  and  narrow,  furrows;  or  if  broad  and  fuperfi- 
cial without  hums,  finuojities.  Some  are  called  digital 
impreifions,  from  their  referablance  to  the  traces  of  a 
finger  on  foft  bodies. 

We  (hall  abridge  this  article,  which  is  exceedingly 
difFufe  in  the  generality  of  anatomical  books,  and  will 
endeavour  to  defcribe  it  with  all  the  clearnefs  it  will 
allow. 

The  bones  compofing  the  fkeleton  are  fo  conftrufted, 
that  the  end  of  every  bone  is  perfedtly  adapted  to  the 
extremity  of  that  with  which  it  is  connected,  and  this 
connexion  forms  what  is  called  their  articulation. 

Articulation  is  divided  into  diarthrofs,  fynarthrojis, 
and  amphiarthrojis,  or  moveable,  immoveable,  and  mix- 
ed articulation.  Each  of  the  two  firft  has  its  fubdivi- 
fions.  Thus  the  diarthrojis,  or  moveable  articulation, 
includes,  i.  Theenarthrofis,  as  it  is  called,  when  a  large 
head  is  admitted  into  a  deep  cavity,  as  in  the  articula- 
tion of  the  OS  femoris  with  the  os  innominatum. 
2.  Arthrodia,  when  a  round  head  is  articulated  with 
a  fuperficial  cavity,  as  is  the  caie  of  the  os  humeri  and 
fcapula.  3.  GInglimus,  or  hinge-like  articulation,  as 
in  the  connexion  of  the  thigh-bone  with  the  tibia. 
The  enarthrofis  and  arthrodia  allow  of  motion  to  all 
fides  ;  the  ginglimus  only  of  flexion  and  extenfion. 

The  fynarthrojis,  or  immoveable  articulation,  in- 
cludes, I.  The  future,  when  the  two  bones  are  indent- 
ed into  each  other,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  parietal 
bones.  2.  Gomphofis,  when  one  bone  is  fixed  into 
another,  in  the  manner  the  teeth  arc  placed  in  their 
fockets. 

The  term  amphiarthrojis  is  applied  to  thofe  articula- 
tions which  partake  both  of  the  fynarthrofis  and  diar- 
liirofis,  as  is  the  cale  with  the  bones  of  the  vertebne, 
which  are  capabli-  of  motion  in  a  certain  degree,  al. 
though  they  are  firmly  conneifled  together  by  interme- 
diate cartilages. 

What  is  cMcd  Jymphyfs  is  the  union  of  two  bones 
into  one  ;  as  in  the  lower  jaw,  for  inftance,  which  in 
the  foetus  roiifills  of  two  dillintfl  bones,  but  becomes 
one  in  a  more  advanced  age,  by  the  oflification  of  the 
uniting  cartilage. 

When  bones  are  thus  joined  by  the  means  of  car- 
tilages, the  union  is  ftyled  fynchondrofis  ;  when  by  li- 
,  gaments,  fyneurojis. 

Of  the  car-  Cartilages  arc  white,  folid,  fmooth,  and  elaftic  fub- 
tUago.  flances,  between  the  hardnefs  of  bones  and  ligaments, 
and  feemingly  of  a  fibrous  texture.  We  are  not  able 
to  trace  any  veffcls  into  their  fubftance  by  injeftion, 
nor  are  they  ever  found  tinged  in  animals  that  have 
been  fed  with  madder.  , 

They  may  be  diftinguifhed  into,  ift,  Thofe  which 
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are  conneftcd  with  the  bones ;  and  2dly,  Thofe  which  Oftcolopy. 
belong  to  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  firfl  ferve  •< 
either  to  cover  the  ends  and  cavities  of  bones  intended 
for  motion,  as  in  the  articulations,  ivhere  by  their 
imoothnefs  they  facilitate  motions,  which  the  bones 
alone  could  not  execute  with  fo  much  freedom  ;  or, 
they  ferve  to  unite  bones  together,  as  in  the  fymphy- 
fis  pubis,  or  to  lengthen  them  as  in  the  ribs. 

Many  of  them  offifying  as  we  advance  in  life,  their 
number  is  lefs  in  the  adult  than  in  the  fcetus,  and  of 
courfe  there  are  fewer  bones  in  the  old  than  in  the 
young  fubjeft. 

Of  the  fecond  clafs  of  cartilages,  or  thofe  belong- 
ing to  the  foft  parts,  we  have  inftanccs  in  the  larynx, 
where  we  find  them  ufeful  in  the  formation  of  the 
voice,  and  for  the  attachment  of  mufcles. 

The  pcriofteum  is  a  fine  membrane  of  a  compail  eel-  Of  the  pe- 
lular  texture,  reflefted  from  one  joint  to  another,  andriofteum. 
ferving  as  a  common  covering  to  the  bones.  It  has 
fanguiferous  and  lymphatic  velTels,  and  is  fupplied  with 
nerves  from  the  neighbouring  parts.  It  adheres  very 
firmly  to  their  furface,  and  by  its  fmoothnefs  facilitates 
the  motion  of  mulcles.  It  likewife  fupports  the  vef- 
fels  that  go  to  be  dilhibuted  through  the  fubftance  of 
the  bones,  and  may  ferve  to  flrengthen  the  articula- 
tions. At  the  extremities  of  bones,  where  it  is  found 
covering  a  cartilage,  it  has  by  fome  been  improperly 
confidered  as  a  diftinft  membrane,  and  named  peri- 
chondrium. This,  in  its  ufe  and  flruflure,  refembles 
the  periofteum.  Where  it  covers  the  bones  of  the 
Ikull,  it  has  gotten  the  name  of  pericranium. 

The  periofleum  is  not  a  produftion  of  the  dura  ma- 
ter, as  the  ancients,  and  after  them  Havers,  imagined  ; 
nor  are  the  bones  formed  by  the  oflification  of  this 
membrane,  at  leafl  when  it  is  in  a  found  flate,  as 
fome  late  writers  have  fuppofed. 

The  periofteum  is  deficient  in  the  teeth  above  the 
fockets,  and  in  thofe  parts  of  bones  to  which  ligaments 
or  tendons  are  attached.  - 

The  marrow  is  a  fat  oily  fubftance,  filling  the  cavi-  Of  the 
ties  of  bones.  In  the  great  cavities  of  long  bones  it  marrow, 
is  of  a  much  firmer  confiftence  than  in  the  cells  of 
their  fpongy  part.  In  the  former  it  inclines  fomewhat 
to  a  yellowilh  tinge,  and  is  of  the  confiftence  of  fat  j 
in  the  latter  it  is  more  fluid,  and  of  a  red  colour. 
This  difference  in  colour  and  confiftence  is  owing  to 
accidental  caufes  j  both  kinds  are  of  the  fame  nature, 
and  may  both  be  delcribed  under  the  common  name  of 
marrow,  though  fome  writers  give  this  name  only  to 
the  fat-like  fubftance,  and  call  the  other  the  medullary 
juice. 

1  he  marrow  is  contained  in  a  very  fine  and  tranfpa- 
rent  membrane,  which  is  fupplied  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  blood  veflels,  chiefly  from  the  periofteum.  This 
membrana  mednllaris  adheres  to  the  inner  fuiface  of 
the  bones,  and  furniftits  an  infinite  number  of  minute 
bags  or  veficles  forenclofing  the  marrow,  wliich  is  like- 
wife  fupported  in  the  cavities  of  the  bones  by  the  long 
filaments  of  their  reticular  fubftance.  ' 

Befides  the  veflels  from  the  periofteum,  the  mem- 
brana medullaris  is  furnilhed  with  others,  which  in  the 
long  bones  may  be  fecn  pafting  in  near  the  extremities 
of  the  bone,  and  fending  oft"  numerous  branches  that 
ramify  through  all  the  veficles  of  this  membrane. 

The  bones,  and  the  cells  containing  the  marrow, 

aie 
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Oih-ulofry.  are   likewlfe    furnlrtied    with   lympliatics.      By    their 

*-'  ■»■'   "■'  means,  the  mariovv,  like   the   fat,  may   be  taken  up  in 

H  greater  (]uantity  tlian   it   is   fccreted  :   and  lience  it  is 

that  I'o  little  is  found  in  tiie  bones  of  thole  who  die  of 

lingerinjj  difeafes. 

It  is  Hill  a  matter  of  controverfy,  Whether  the  mar- 
row is  fenfible  or  not  ?  We  are  certainly  not  able  to 
trace  any  nerves  to  it  •,  and  from  this  circumilancc, 
and  its  analogy  to  fat,  Haller  has  ventured  to  confidcr 
it  as  infenfible.  On  the  other  hand,  Duverney  aflcrts, 
that  an  injury  done  to  this  fubftance  in  a  livinj;  animal 
was  attended  with  great  pain.  In  this  dilpute  phyli- 
ologilh  do  not  feem  to  liave  fuHiciently  difcrimlnated 
between  the  marrow  itfelf  and  the  membranous  cells 
in  which  it  is  contained.  The  former,  like  the  f'.t, 
being  nothing  more  than  a  fecreted,  and  of  courle  an 
inorganized  matter,  may,  with  propriety,  i)e  ra«iked 
among  the  infenfible  parts,  as  much  as  inlpilfated  mu- 
cus or  any  other  fecreted  matter  in  the  body  ;  where- 
as the  membraua  mcduUaris  being  valcular,  though  it 
poiTefTes  but  an  obfcure  degree  of  feeling  in  a  Ibund 
llate,  is  not  perfeftly  infenfible. 

The  marrow  was  formerly  fuppofed  to  be  intended 
for  the  nourilliment  and  renewal  of  the  bones  ;  but 
this  doftrine  is  now  pretty  generally  and  defervedly 
exploded.  It  feems  probable  that  the  marrow  is  to 
the  bones  what  fat  is  to  the  foft  parts.  They  both 
Jerve  for  foroe  important  purpofes  in  the  animal  eco- 
iiomy  ;  but  their  particular  ufe  has  never  yet  been 
clearly  afcertained.  I  he  marrow,  from  the  tranfuda- 
tion  of  the  oil  through  the  bones  of  a  fkeleton,  is  fup- 
pofed to  diminilh  their  brittlenefs  ;  and  Havers,  who 
has  written  profeffedly  on  the  bones,  defcribcs  the  ca- 
nals ty  which  the  marrow  is  conveyed  through  every 
part  of  their  fubftance,  and  divides  them  into  longi- 
tudinal and  tranfverfe  ones.  He  fpeaks  of  the  firft 
as  extending  through  the  whole  length  of  the  bone  ; 
and  of  the  latter,  as  the  paflTages  by  which  the  longi- 
tudinal ones  communicate  with  each  other.  The  fimi- 
larity  of  thele  to  the  large  cancelli  in  burnt  bones,  and 
the  tranfudation  of  the  oil  through  the  bones  of  the 
fkeleton,  feems  to  prove  that  iome  fuch  palTages  do 
6  aSually  exift. 
Synovial  The  fynovial  glands  are  fmall  bodies    (d),  fuppofed 

glands.  {Q  jjg  Qf  2  glandular  flrufture,  and  exceedingly  vafcu- 
lar,  fecreting  a  fluid  of  a  clear  mucilaginous  nature, 
which  ferves  to  lubricate  the  joints.     They   are   placed 
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either  round  or  burfal.  The  round  iigamtntsare  white,  Ofteolo;;j. 
tendinous,  and  inclallic.  They  arc  Itrong  and  flexible, '^~"*'~~' 
and  are  found  only  in  the  joint  of  the  knee,  and  in  the 
articulation  of  the  os  fcmojis  with  the  os  innominHtum. 
The  burfal  or  cjipiular  ligaments  furround  the  v.holc 
joi'iit  like  a  puifc,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  articula- 
tions which  allow  motion  every  way,  ai  in  the  articula- 
tion of  the  arm  with  the  (capula.  ^ 

Of   thole   lacs    called    Burfte   Mucof,e,  a  few  were  Of  the 
known  to  former  anatomiltv,   but   by   much  the  greater  b"'f«  mu- 
number  have  been  fince  difcovcrcd  by  I)r  Munro  (e), '■''^*' 
who  obf»rvts,  that  they  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  body  only;  that  many  of  them  are  placed 
entirely  on  the  inner  fides  of  the  tendons,  between  thefe 
and  the  bones.      Many  otliers  cover  not  only  the  inner, 
but  the  outer  fides  of  the  tetidons,  or  are  interpofed  be- 
tiveen  the  tendons  and  external  paits,   as   well  as  be 
tween  thofe  and  the  bones. 

Some  are  fituated  between  the  tendons  and  external 
parts  only  or  chietiy,  fome  between  contiguous  ten- 
dons, or  between  the  tendons  or  the  ligaments  and  the 
joints.  A  few  fuch  facs  arc  obferved  where  the  procel- 
ks  of  bones  play  upon  the  ligaments,  or  where  one 
bone  plays  upon  another.  Where  two  or  more  tendons 
are  contiguous,  and  afterwards  leparate  from  each  other, 
we  generally  find  a  common  buifa  divided  into  branches 
with    which    it   communicates ;    and   a  few    burfa    of 

contiguous   tendons   communicate    with   each  other 

Some,  in  healthy  children,  communicate  with  the  ca- 
vities of  the  joints ;  and  in  many  old  people  he  has 
feen  fuch  communication  formed  by  ufe  or  worn  by 
friftion,  independent  ofdifcafe. 

Their  proper  membrane  is  thin  and  tranfparent,  but 
very  denfe,  and  capable  of  confining  air  or  any  other 
fluid.  It  is  joined  to  the  neighbouring  parts  by  the 
common  Cf  llular  fubflance.  Between  the  burfa  and 
the  hard  fubftance  of  bone  a  thin  layer  of  cartilage  or 
of  tough  membrane  is  very  generally  interpofed.  To 
the  cellular  fubftance  on  the  outfide  of  the  burfa,  the 
adipofe  fubftance  is  connefted  :  except  where  the  burfa 
covers  a  tendon,  cartilage,  or  bone,  much  expofcd  to 
prcfiTure  or  friftion. 

In  feveral  places  a  mafs  of  fat,  covered  with  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  membrane  of  the  burfa,  projefts  into  its 
cavity.      The  edges  of  this  are  divided  into  fringes. 

The  inner  fide  of  the  membrane  is  fmooth,  and  is  eK- 
tremcly  flippery  from  the  liqvor  fecreted  in  it. 

The  ftruiSure  of  the  burf*  bears  a  ftrong  reft  mblance  Their ftntc. 

I.  The  innerture  com- 
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in  fmall  cavities  in  the   articulations,    fo   as  to   be   ca 

pable  of  being  gently  comprefled    by  the    motion   of     to  the  capfular  ligaments  of  the  joints 

the  joint,  which  expreffes   their  juice  in  proportion  to 

the  degree  of  friftion.     When  the  fynovia   is  wanting, 

or  is  of  too  thick  a  confiftence,  the  joint   becomes   {{iff 

and  incapable  of  llexion   or   extenfion.      This   is  what 

is  termed  anchylofis. 

Ligaments  are  white,  gliftening,  inelaftic  bands, 
of  a  compadl  fubftance,  more  or  lefs  broad  or  thick, 
and  ferving  to  conneft  the  bones  together.  They  are 
diftinguilhed  by  different  names  adapted  to  their  differ- 
ent forms  and  ufes.      Thofe  of    the  joints    are  called 


layer  of  the  lieament,   like    that  of  the   burfa;.  is  thin  P.        T) 

1    1      r  I    ■  n    J  u  11-  th-tofthe 

and  tlenle.     2.  It  is  conneaed  to  the  external  ligaments  ^  pfui^r  li. 

by  the  common  cellular  fubftance.      3.  Between  it  and  gamcnti  of 

the  bones,  layers    of  cartilage,  or  the   articular   carti- the  joiEt?. 


lages,  are  interpofed.  4.  At  the  fides  of  the  joints, 
where  it  is  not  luhjeft  to  violent  prcffure  aud  friction, 
the  adipofe  fubftance  is  conne'flrd  with  the  cellular 
membrane.  5.  Within  the  cavities  of  the  joints  we 
obferve  raaffes  of  fat  projefling,  covered  with  fimilar 
blood  veflels,  and  with  fimilar  fimbrise  hanging  from 
A  a  2  their 


(d)  It  is  now  much  doubted,  however,    whether    the    appearances  in  the  joints  which 
glands,   are  any  thing  more  than  aflemblaees  of  fat. 

(e)  See  Defcriplion  ef  the  Burfa  Mucofce,  &;c. 


-e   ufuallv  called 
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Ofteology.  their  edges.     6.  In  the  knee  tlie  upper  part  cf  fuch  a      the  temples;  its  pofterior,  or   hind  part,  the   occijiut  ;O0cto\og-f. 
tnafs  of  fat  forms   what   has   been   called  the  muci/nqt-     and  its  inferior  part  the  i/7/?/.  ' 


nous  gland  of  the  joint,  and  the  under  part  projeds  in- 
to the  buria  behind  the  ligament  which  ties  the  patel- 
la to  the  tibia.  7.  The  liqaor  which  lubricates  the 
burfye  has  the  fame  colour,  confiftence,  and  properties, 
as  that  of  the  joints,  and  both  are  afftfted  in  the  fame 
manner  by  heat,  mineral  acids,  and  ardent  Ipirits.  8.  In 
fome  places  the  burf*  conftantly  communicate  with 
the  cavities  of  the  joints,  in  others  they  gerxerally  do 
fo  ;  from  which  we  may  infer  a  famenefs  of  llrudure. 


The  bones  of  the  head  may  be  divided  into  thofe  of 
the  cranium  and  face. 

\   I.  Bones  of  the  Cranium  and  Face. 

There  are  eight  bones  of  the  cranium,  viz.  the  coro- 
nal bone  or  os  frontis  ;  the  two  parietal  bones  or  ofla 
bregmatis  ;  the  os  occipitis  ;  the  two  temporal  bones  ; 
the  fphenoid  bone  ;  and  the  os  ethmoide*  or  cribriforme. 

Of  thefe,  only  the  os  occipitis  and  ofla  bregmatis 


When  we  examine  the  fimbriae  common  to  the  fatty      are  confidered  as  proper  to  the  cranium  ;  the  reft  being 
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bodies  of  the  joints  and  burlie,  and  which  have  been 
fuppofed  to  be  the  du^s  of  glands  lodged  within  the 
mafles  of  fat,  we  are  not  able  to  difcover  any  glandular 
appearance  within  them.  And  although  we  obferve 
many  velTels  difperfed  upon  the  membranes  of  the  fatty 
bodies  and  fimbria: ;  and  that  we  cannot  doubt  that 
thefe  fimbria;  confift  of  dufls  which  contain  a  lubri- 
cating liquor,  and  can  even  prefs  fuch  a  liquor  from 
them  ;  yet  their  cavities  and  orifices  are  fo  minute, 
that  they  are  not  difcoverable  even  by  the  afTiftance  of 
magnifying  glaflTes.  Thefe  fimbriae,  appear,  therefore, 
10  be  dufls  like  thofe  of  the  urethra,  which  prepare  a 
mucilaginous  liquor  without  the  alTiftance  of  any  knot- 
ty or  glandular  organ. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  fynovia  feems  to  be  furnifhed 
by  invlfible  exhalent  arteries,  by  the  dufts  of  the  fim- 
briae, and  by  oil  exuding  fiom  the  adipofe  follicles  by 
palTages  not  yet  difcovered. 

'I'he  vioiA  Jie/elon,  which  by  its  etymology  implies 
limply  a  dry  preparation,  is  ufuaily  applied  to  an  affcm- 
blage  of  all  the  bones  of  an  animal  united  together  in 
their  natural  order.  It  is  faid  to  be  a  natural  Ikeleton, 
when  the  bones  are  conefted  together  by  their  own 
proper  ligaments  ;  and  an  artificial  one,  when  they  are 
joined  by  any  other  iubftance,  as  wire,  &c. 

The  fkeleton  is  generally  divided  into  the  head,  trunk, 
and  extremities.  The  fitft  dlvifion  includes  the  bones 
of  the  cranium  and  face.  The  bones  of  the  trunk  are 
the  fpine,  ribs,  fternum,  and  bones  of  the  pelvis. 

The  upper  extremity  fln  each  fide  confills  of  the  two 
bones  of  the  (lioulder,  viz.  the  icapula  and  clavicle  ;  the 
bone  of  the  arm  or  os  humeri  ;  the  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm, and  tliofe  of  the  hand. 

The  lower  extremity  on  each  fide  of  the  trunk  con- 
Hfts  of  the  thigh-bone  ?nd  tl>e  bones  of  the  leg  and 
foot. 

Sect.  II.   Of  ihe  Bones  cflhe  Htad. 

The  head  is  of  a  roundifh  figure,  and  fomewhat 
9V.il  (f).  Its  greateft  diameter  is  from  the  forehead 
to  the  occiput  ;  its  upper  part  is  called  ijertex,  or 
crown  of  the  head  ;  its  anterior  or  fore-part  the  face  ; 
and  the  upper  part  oil\i\i,finci/»jt,  or  forehead  ;  its  fides 


common  both  to  the  cranium  and  face. 

Thefe  bones  are  all  harder  at  their  furface  than  in 
their  middle  :  and  on  this  account  they  are  divided 
into  two  tables,  and  a  middle  fpongy  fubftance  called 
dipVoe.  1 2 

\\\  this,  as  in  all  the  other  bones,  we  (hall  confiderilsf''  '''5  °' 
figure,   ftrufture,  proceflTcs,  depreiTions,   and   cavities;  '' 

and  the  manner  in   which  it  Is   articulated    with  the 
other  bones. 

The  OS  frontis  has  fome  refemblance  in  lliape  to  the 
fhell  of  the  cockle,  lixternaliy  it  is  convex,  its  con- 
cave fide  being  turned  towards  the  brain.  This  bone, 
in  the  places  where  it  is  united  to  the  temporal  bones, 
is  very  thin,  and  has  there  no  diploe.  It  is  likewife 
exceedingly  thin  in  that  part  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye 
which  is  neareft  to  the  nofe.  Hence  it  is,  that  a 
wound  in  the  eye,  by  a  fword,  or  any  other  pointed  in- 
ftrument,  is  fometimes  produftive  of  immediate  death. 
In  thefe  cafes,  the  Iword  pafTing  through  the  weak  part 
of  the  bone,  penetrates  the  brain,  and  divides  the 
nerves  at  their  orgin  ;  or  perhaps  opens  fome  blood- 
veflel,  the  confcquences  of  which  are  foon  fatal. 

We  obferve  on  the  exterior  furface  of  this  bone  five 
apophyfes  or  procefles,  which  are  eafity  to  be  diflin- 
guilhed.  One  of  thele  is  placed  at  the  bottom  and 
narroweft  part  of  the  bone,  and  is  called  the  nafal 
procels,  from  its  fupporting  the  upper  end  of  the 
banes  of  the  nofe.  The  four  others  are  called  angu- 
lar or  orbitar  proccfles.  They  rfliil  to  form  the  orbits, 
which  are  the  cavities  on  which  the  eyes  are  placed. 
In  each  of  thefe  orbits  there  are  two  proctlTes,  one  at 
the  interior  or  great  angle,  and  the  other  at  the  exte- 
rior or  little  angle  of  the  orbit.  They  are  called  the 
angular  procefles.  B  tween  thefe  a  ridge  is  extended 
in  form  of  an  arch,  and  on  this  the  eyebrews  are 
placed.  It  is  called  the  orbitar  or  fuperciliary  ridge, 
and  in  fome  meafure  covers  and  defends  the  globe  of 
the  eye.  There  is  a  hole  in  this  for  the  palTage  of  the 
frontal  vefl'els  and  nerves.  This  arch  is  interrupted 
near  the  nofe  by  a  fmall  pit,  in  which  the  tendon  of 
the  mufculus  obliquus  major  of  the  eye  Is  fixed.  From 
the  under  part  of  each  fuperciliary  ridge  a  thin  plate 
runs  a  conCderable  way  backwards,  and  has  the  name 
of  orbitar ;    the    external  and  fore  part  of  this  plate 

forms 


(f)  The  bones  of  the  foetus  being  perfectly  difllnft,  and  the  mufcles  in  young  perfons  not  afting  much,  the 
ftiape  of  the  head  has  been  fuppofed  to  depend  much  on  the  management  of  children  when  very  young.  Ve- 
falius,  who  has  remarked  the  difference  in  people  of  different  nations,  obferves,  for  inftance,  that  the  head  of 
a  Turk  is  conical,  from  the  early  ufe  of  the  turban;  whilft  that  of  an  Englilliman  is  flattened  by  the  chin-ftiy. 
Some  of  the  latcft  phyfiologifts  fuppofe,  with  good  reafon,  that  this  dift'erence  is  chitfly  owing  to  certain  na- 
tural caufesi  with  which  we  are  as  yet  unacquainted.. 
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Ofteology-lforiYii  a  finuofity  for  lodging  tlie  laclirymal  f;lanH.   Be-  of  tliis  hour,  called  \\\c  foramen  magnum,  throug!i  which  OCcoIoj;)-. 

'  tiveeh  the  oibitar  plntcs  there  is  a  large  dilcontiiiiKition  the  mcrlulla  obloiif^ata    p'fTc*    into    the    fpinc. — The  * 

ot  the  bone,  which  is  filled  up  by  the  cribnfoim   part  nervi    acci-frorii,    and   vertebral   arteifts,   likcwile  pafs 

of  the  OS  ethmoides.  throuj^h  it.      Behind  the  condyles  are  two  lioles  for  the 

On  examining  the  inner  furface  of  this  bone  at  its  paflTage  of  cervical  veins  into  the  lateral  finufes  ;  and 

under  and  middle  part,  we  obferve  an  elevation  in  form  above  them  are  two  others  for  the  p  iffajje  of  the  eijjhth 


of  a  ridge,  wliich  has  been  calh  d  xhefpinous  procift  ; 
it  afcends  for  fome  way,  dividing  the  bone  into  two 
confuIera!)le  fiifTse,  in  which  tht;  anterior  lobes  of  the 
brain  are  placed.  To  a  narroiv  furrow  in  this  ridj-^e 
is  attached  the  extremity  of  the  falx,  as  the  membrane 
IS  called,  which  divides  the  briin  into  two  heniilpheres. 
The  furrow  becoming  gradually  wider,  is  continued  to 
the  upper  and  baclt  part  of  the  bone.  It  h;is  the  falx 
fixed  to  it,  and  part  of  the  longitudinal  finus  lodged 
in  it.      Bofides  the  two  fofl";c,   there  .ire  many  drpief- 


pair  and  accelTory  nerves  out  of  the  hend.  At  the 
fides,  and  a  little  on  the  anterior  pait  of  the  foramen 
magnum,  are  two  procenVs,  called  the  condyles,  one 
on  each  lide  ;  they  are  of  an  oval  figure,  and  are  co- 
vered with  cartilage. 

The  external  fnrface  of  this  bone  has  a  large  tranf- 
verfe  arched  ridge,  under  which  the  bone  is  very  irre- 
gular, wliere  it  afFurds  attachment  to  Icveral  mufcles. 
On  examining  its  iimer  furface,  we  may  obferve  two 
ridges  in  form  of  a  crofs ;  one  afcending  from  near  the 


fions,  which  appear  like  digital  impreirions,  and  owe  foramen  magnum  to  the   top  of  the   bone  ;  the  upper 

their  formation  to   the  prominent  circumvolutions  of  end  of  this,  in  which  the  falx  is  fixed,  is  hollow,  for 

the  brain.  lodging  the  fuperior  longitudinal  finus  ;   and  the  under 

In  tiie  fostus,  the  forehead  is  compofed  of  two  di-  end  has  the  third  procefs  of  the  dura  mater  fixed  to  it. 

flinrt  bones ;   fo  that  in  them  the  fagittal  future  reaches  The  other  ridge,   which  runs  horizontally,  is  likewife 

from  the  os  occipitis  to  the  nofe.      This   bone   is  al-  hollow  for  containing   the  lateral  finufcs.      Four  foflbe 

molf  everywhere  compofed  of  two  tables  and  a  diploe.  are  formed  by  the  crofs,  two  above  and  two  below.     In 

Thefe  two  tables  feparating   from  each    other    under  the  former  are  placed  the  pofterior  lobes  of  the  brain, 

the  eyes,  form  two  cavities,  one  on  each   fide  of  the  and  in  tiie  latter  the  lobes  of  the  cerebellum 
face,  called  the  frontal  finufes.      Thefe  finiifes  are  lined  At  the   bafis  of  the  cranium,   we  obferve  the  cuneL- 

with  a  loft  membrane,  called  metnbrana  /liliiilarrn.      In  form  procefs,   (which   is  the  name  given  to  the  great 

thefe  finufcs  a   mucus  is  ficrctcd,  which   is  conflatitly  apophyfis  at  the  fore  part  of  this  bone)  ;  it  ferves  for 

pafiing  through  two  fmall  holes  into  the  noftrils,  which  the  reception  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
it  feryes  to  moillcn.  The  os  occipitis  is  of  greater  ffrength  and  thicknefs 

The  OS  frontis  is  joined   by  futures  to  many  of  the  than  either  of  the  other  bones  of  the  head,  though  ir- 

bones  of  the  head,  viz.  to  the  parietal,  maxillary,  and  regularly  fo  ;   at  its  inferior  part,  where  it  is  thinneft, 


temporal  bones  ;  to  the  os  ethmoides  ;  os  fphenoides  ; 
OS  unguis  ;  and  ofla  nafi.  The  future  which  connefls 
it  with  the  parietal  bones  is  called  the  coronal  future. 
Of  the  pa-  The  parietal  bones  are  two  in  number  ;  they  are 
rictal bones,  very  thin,  and  even  tranfparent  in  fome  places.  The 
particular  figure  of  each  of  thefe  bones  is  that  of  an 
irregular  fquare,  bordered  with  indentations  tlirough 
its  whole  circumference,  except  at  its  lower  part.  It 
will  be  eafily  conceived,  that  thcle  bones  which  com- 
pofe  the  kiperior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  cranium,   and 


it  is  covered  by  a  great  number  of  mufcles. 

This  bone,  from  its  fituation,  being  more  liable  to 
be  injured  by  fills  than  any  other  bone  of  the  head, 
nature  has  wifely  given  it  the  greatelf  ftrength  at  its 
upper  part,   where  it  is  molf  expoled  to  danger. 

It  is  joined  to  the  parietal   bones   by  the  lambdoidal 
future,   and   to  the   offa   temporum   by  the   additamen- 
tum   of  the  temporal  future.      It  is  likewife  connefled  • 
to  the  OS  fphenoi'Jes   by  the  cuneiform   procefs.      It  is 
by  means  ot  the  os  occipitis  that  the  head  is  united   to 
cover  the  greateft  part  of  the   brain,    form   a  kind  of     the  trunk,   the  two  condyles  of  this  bone   being  con- 
vault.      On  their  iimcr  furface  we  obferve  the  marks      nefted  to  the  fuperior  oblique  procefllsof  the  firft  ver- 
of  the   velTels  of  the  dura  mater  ;  and   at  their  upper      tebra  of  the  neck. 

edge  the  groove  for  the  fuperior  longitudinal  finus.  There  are  two  temporal  bones,  one  on  each  fide.— Oi' the  tem- 

The  ofla    parietalia   are  joined  to  each  other  by  the      We  may  diftinguilh  in  them  two  parts;  one  of  which  FO"l''0''es.- 
fagittal  future  ;  to  the  os  fphenoides  and  oifa  temporum      is  called   the  fquamous  or  fcaly  part,   and    other  pars 
by  the  fquamous  future  ;    to   the   os  occipitis  by  the     pelrofn  from  its  hardnefs.     This  laft  is  ihaped  like  a 
lambdoidal  future  (g),   fo  called   from  its  refemblance      pyramid. 

to  the  Greek  letter  lambda  ;  and  to  the  os  frontis  by  Each  of  thefe  divifions  affords  procefTes  and  cavities : 

the  coronal  future.  externally  there  are  three  proceffes  ;  one  anterior,  call- 

In  the  fo?tus,  the  parietal  bones  are  feparated  from  ed  the  %ygonf^tic  p'ocefi: ;  one  pofterior,  called  the 
the  middle  of  the  divided  os  frontis  by  a  portion  of  the  majloid  mamillnry  p'-ocefs,  from  its  refemblance  to  a 
cranium  then  unoflified.  nipple  ;   and  one  inferior,  called  ihejiyloia prccefs,  be- 

Ofthoocci.      The  occipital  bone  forms  the  polterlor  and   inferior      caufe  it  is  (haped  like  a  ftiletto,  or  dagger. 


'S 


jital  bone,  parts  of  the  fkull  ;  it  approaches  nearly  to  the  Ihape  of 
a  lozenge,  and  is  indented  throughout  three  parts  of  its 
circumference. 

There  is  a  confiderable  hole  in  the  inferior  portion 


The  cavities  arc,  r.  The  meatus  auditorius  exter- 
nus.  2.  A  large  foffa  which  ferves  for  the  articulation 
of  the  lower  jaw  ;  it  is  before  the  meatus  auditorius, 
and  immediately  under  the  zygomatic  procefs.    3.  The 

ftylo-maftoid 


(g)  The  lambdoidal  future  is  fometimes  very  irregular,  being  compofed  of  many  fmall  futures,  which  furrcund. 
ia  many  little  bones  called  ojja  triquetro,  though  perhaps  improperly,  as  they  are  not  always  triangulai-. 
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O.teoiogy.  ftylo-maftold  hole,  fo  called  from  its  fituation  between 
"""■^  the  ftyloid  and  mafloid  piocefles  ;  it  is  liicewife  ftyled 
the  aquedutfl  of  V.Jlopius,  and  aflPords  a  paiTdge  to  the 
portio  dura  of  the  auditory  or  feventh  part  of  nerves. 
4.  Below,  and  on  the  fore  part  of  the  lad  foramen,  we 
obferve  part  of  the  jugular  fofl'a,  in  which  the  begin- 
ning of  the  internal  jugular  vein  is  lodged.  Anterior 
and  fuperior  to  this  fofl'a  is  the  orifice  of  a  foramen, 
through  which  paiTes  the  carotid  artery.  This  foramen 
runs  firft  upwards  and  then  forwards,  forming  a  kind  of 
elbow,  and  terminates  at  the  end  of  the  os  petrolum. — 
At  this  part  of  each  temporal  bone,  we  may  obferve  the 
opening  of  the  Euftachian  tube,  a  canal  which  paiTes 
from  the  ear  to  the  back  part  of  the  nofe. 

In  examining  the  internal  furface  of  thefe  bones,  we 
miy  remark  the  triangular  figure  of  their  petrous  part 
which  feparates  two  foflae  ;  one  fuperior  and  anterior  ; 
the  other  inferior  and  pofterior  :  the  latter  of  thefe 
compofes  part  of  the  foiTa,  in  which  the  cerebellum  is 
placed  ;  and  the  former,  a  portion  of  the  leaft  fofla  for 
the  bafis  of  the  brain.  On  the  pollerior  fide  of  the  pars 
petrofa,  we  obferve  the  meatus  auditorius  internus,  into 
which  enters  the  double  nerve  of  the  feventh  pair.  On 
the  under  fide  of  this  procefs,  part  of  a  hole  appears, 
which  is  common  to  the  temporal  and  occipital  bones  ; 
through  it  the  Ir-.teral  finus,  the  eighth  pair,  and  accef- 
fory  nerves,  pafs  out  of  the  head. 

The  pars  petrofa  contains  feveral  little  bones  called 
the  bones  of  the  ear ;  which,  as  they  do  not  enter  into 
the  formation  of  the  cranium,  (hall  be  defcribed  when 
we  are  treating  of  the  organs  of  hearing. 

The  ofla  temporum  are  joined  to  the  ofTa  malarum, 

by  the  zygomatic  futures  ;  to  the  parietal  bones  by  the 

fquamous  futures  ;   to  the  os  occipitis,  by  the  lambdoi- 

dal  future  ;  and  to  the  fphenoid  bone,  by  the  future  of 

^        that  name. 

.Of  the  03  This  bone,  from  its  fituation  amidft  the  other  bones 

iphenoides.  of  the  head,  has  been  fometimes  called  cuneiforme.     It 

is  of  a  very  irregular  figure,  and  has  been  compared  to 

a  bat  with  its  wings  extended. 

It  is  commonly  divided  into  its  middle  part  or  body, 
and  its  fides  or  wings. 

The  fore  part  of  the  body  has  a  fplne  or  ridge,  which 
makes  part  of  the  feptum  narium.  The  upper  part  of 
each  wing  forms  a  (hare  of  the  temple.  The  fore  part 
of  this  belongs  to  the  orbit  ;  while  the  under  and  back 
part,  termed  ffiinous  proctfs,  is  lodged  in  the  bafe  of 
the  fkuU  at  the  point  of- the  pars  petrofa.  But  two  of 
the  moft  remarkable  proceflcs  are  the  pterygoid  or  ali- 
form, one  on  each  fide  of  tlie  body  of  the  bone,  and 
at  no  great  diftance  from  it.  Each  of  thtie  procedes 
is  divided  into  two  wings,  and  of  thefe  the  exterior 
one  is  the  wldeft.  The  other  terminates  :  1  a  hook-like 
procefs. 

The  internal  furface  of  this  bone  "affords  three  folTfe. 
Two  of  thefe  are  formed  by  the  wings  of  the  bone, 
and  make  part  of  the  leflcr  loiTse  of  the  balis  of  the 
cranium.  The  third,  which  is  fraaller,  is  on  the  top 
of  the  body  of  the  bone  ;  and  is  called  fella  turcica, 
from  its  rclemblance  to  a  TurkiOi  faddle.  This  folTa, 
in  which  the  pituitary  gland  is  placed,  has  poderiorly 
and  anteriorly  proceffcs  called  the  clinoid /iroceffes. 

There  are  twelve  holes  in  this  bone,  viz.  fix  on  each 
fide.  The  firft  is  the  palTage  of  the  optic  nerve  and 
ocular  artery  ;  the  fecond,  or  large  flit,  tianfmits  the 
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third,  fourth,  fixth,  and  firft  part  of  the  fifth  pair  of  Ofttologj-. 

nerves  witli  the  ocular   vein  ;    the    third    hole    gives "        v 

paffage   to   the   fecond   branch  of  the  fifth   pair ;  and 

the  fourth  hole   to  the  third  branch  of  the  fifth  pair 

of  nerves.     The  fifth  hole  is  the  palTage  of  the  artery 

of  the  dura  mater.     The  fixth  hole  is  fituated  above 

the  pterygoid  procefs  of  the  fphenoid   bone  ;   through 

it  a  reflefted  branch  of  the  fecond  part  of  the  fifth  pair 

paffes. 

Within  the  fubflance  of  the  os  fphenoides  there  are 
two  finules  leparated  by  a  bony  plate.  They  are  lined 
with  the  pituitary  membrane  ;  and,  hke  the  frontal  fi- 
nufes,  feparate  a  mucus  which  pafTes  into  the  noftrils. 

The  os  fphenoides  is  joined  to  all  the  bones  of  the 
cranium  ;  and  likewile  to  the  offa  maxillaria,  olTa  ma- 
larum, oila  palsti,  and  vomer. 

This  bone  makes  part  ot  the  bafis  of  the  (kull,  alTirts 
in  forming  the  orbits,  and  affords  attachment  to  fere- 
ral  mufcles. 

The  os  ethmoides  is  fituated  at  the  fore  part  of  the 
bafis  of  the  cranium,  and  is  of  a  very  irregular  figure. 
From  the  great  number  of  holes  with  which  it  is 
pierced,  it  is  fometimes  called  os  cribriformc,  or  fieve- 
like  bone. 

It  confifts  of  a  middle  part  and  two  fides, 
middle  part  is  formed  of  a  thin  bony  plate,  in  which ethn  oides 
are  an  infinite  number  of  holes  that  afford  a  paffage  to "'■"■'''"■ 
filaments  of  the  olfadlory  nerve.  From  the  middle  of  ^"°^' 
this  plate,  both  on  the  outfide,  and  from  wilhiii,  there 
rifes  up  a  procefs,  which  may  be  eafily  didinguiflied. 
The  inner  one  is  called  cr\fla  galli,  from  its  fuppofed 
refemblance  to  a  cock's  comb.  To  this  procefs  the 
falx  of  the  dura  mater  is  attached.  The  exterior  pro- 
cefs, which  has  the  fame  common  bafis  as  the  crifla 
galli,  is  a  fine  lamella  which  is  united  to  the  vomer  \ 
and  divides  the  cavity  of  the  noftrils,  though  unequally, 
it  being  generally  a  little  inclined  to  one  fide. 

The  lateral  parts  of  this  bone  are  compofed  of  a 
cellular  fubftance  ;  and  thefe  cells  are  fo  very  intri- 
cate, that  their  figure  or  number  cannot  be  defcribed. 
Many  writers  have  on  this  account  called  this  part  of 
the  bone  the  lahyrmth.  Thefe  cells  are  externally 
covered  with  a  very  thin  bony  lamella.  This  part  of 
the  bone  is  called  the  os  planum,  and  forms  part  of  the 
orbit. 

The  different  cells  of  this  bone,  which  are  nume- 
rous, and  which  are  everywhere  lined  with  the  pitui- 
tary membrane,  evidently  lerve  to  enlarge  tlie  cavity 
of  the  nofe,   in  which  the  organ  of  fraelling  rcfides. 

This  bone  is  joined  to  the  os  fphenoides,  os  frontis, 
offa  maxillaria,  offa  palati,  olla  nafi,  offa  unguis,  and 
vomer. 

The  ancients,  who  confidered  the  brain  as  the  feat 
of  all  the  humours,  imagined  that  this  vifcus  dilchar- 
ged  its  reduiidant  moilture  through  the  holes  of  the 
ethmoid  bone.  And  the  vulgar  ftill  think,  that  ab- 
fccffes  of  the  brain  dilcharge  themfclves  through  the 
mouth  and  ears,  and  that  Inuff  is  liable  to  get  into  the 
head  ;  but  neither  fnuff  nor  the  matter  of  an  ablcefs 
are  more  capable  of  pafling  through  the  cribriform 
bone,  than  the  ferofity  which  they  luppofed  vtas  dii- 
charged  through  it  in  a  common  cold.  All  the  holes 
of  the  ethmoid  bone  are  filled  up  with  the  branches  of 
the  olfaflnry  nerve.  Its  inner  part  is  likcwife  covered 
with  the  duta  mater,  and  its  cells  are  everywhere  lined 

with 
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OftcnloRy.  with  tlie  pituitary  membrane  ;  fo  that  neither  matter 
'  '  V  '  nor  any  other  fluid  can  pofTibly  pa(s  thiough  tliis  bone 
either  externally  or  internally.  Matter  is  indeed  fonic- 
tiines  dilcharged  through  the  nodrils  ;  but  the  Icat  of 
the  difeafe  is  in  the  finules  of  the  nofc,  and  not  in  the 
brain  ;  and  impollhumations  are  o'lftrved  to  take  place 
in  the  car,  which  fuppuratc  and  difcharge  themfclvcs 
externally. 

Hefore  ive  leave  the  bones  of  llic  head,  we  wifli  to 
make  fome  general  oblervations  on  its  ftrufture  and  fi- 
gure. As  the  cranium  might  have  been  compofed  of 
a  fingle  bone,  the  articulation  of  its  feveral  bones 
being  abfolutely  without  motion,  it  may  be  afked  per- 
hap5,  Why  fuch  a  multiplicity  of  bones,  and  fo  great 
a  number  of  futures  >  Many  advantages  may  poflibly 
arilc  from  this  plurality  of  bones  and  futures,  which 
mav  not  yet  have  been  obTerved.  We  are  able,  how- 
ever, to  point  out  many  ufeful  ends,  which  could  only 
be  accomplilhed  by  this  peculiarity  of  ftruflure.  In 
this,  as  in  all  the  other  works  of  nature,  the  great  wif- 
dom  of  the  Creator  is  evinced,  and  cannot  fail  to  ex- 
cite our  admiration  and  gratitude. 

The  cranium,  by  being  divided  into  feveral  bones, 
grows  much  fader  and  with  greater  facility,  than  if  it 
was  compofed  of  one  piece  only.  In  the  fietus,  the 
bones,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  are  pcrfeflly  diftinft 
from  each  other.  The  oflification  begins  in  the  middle 
of  each  bone,  and  proceeds  gradually  to  the  circumfe- 
rence. Hence  the  olTification,  and  of  courfe  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  head,  is  carried  on  from  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  points  at  the  fame  time,  and  the  bones  confe- 
quently  approach  each  other  in  the  fame  proportion. 
To  illuftrate  this  doftrine  more  clearly,  if  it  can  want 
further  illuftration,  fuppofe  it  necelTary  for  the  parietal 
bones  which  compofe  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  to 
extend  their  ofTification,  and  form  the  fore  part  of  the 
head  likewife. — Is  it  not  evident,  that  this  procefs 
would  be  much  more  tedious  than  it  is  now,  when  the 
OS  frontis  and  the  parietal  bones  are  both  growing  at 
the  lame  time'  Hence  it  happens,  that  the  beads  of 
young  people,  in  which  the  bones  begin  to  touch  each 
other,  increale  flowly  ;  and  that  the  proportionate  in- 
creale  of  the  volume  of  the  head  is  greater  in  three 
months  in  the  foetus,  than  it  is  perhaps  in  twenty-four 
months  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years. 

The  futures,  excluiive  of  their  advantages  in  fu- 
fpending  the  procefies  of  the  dura  mater,  are  evidently 
of  great  utility  in  preventing  the  too  great  extent  of 
fraftures  of  the  ikull. — Sappofe,  for  inftance,  that  by 
a  fall  or  blov/,  one  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium  be- 
comes fraftured.  The  filTurc,  which  in  a  head  com- 
pofed of  only  one  bone,  would  be  liable  to  extend  it- 
felf  through  the  whole  of  it,  is  checked  and  fometimes 
perhaps  ftopped  by  the  firif  future  it  meets,  and  the 
eflefts  of  the  injury  are  confined  to  the  bone  on  which 
the  blow  was  received.  Ruyfch  indeed,  and  fome  othcts, 
will  not  allow  the  futures  to  be  of  any  fuch  ufe  ;  but 
cafes  have  been  met  with  where  they  feemed  to  have 
had  this  eflfeft,  and  in  young  fubjefts  their  utility  in 
this  refpett  muft  be  ftill  more  obvious. 

The  fpherical  fliape  of  the  head  feems  likewife  to 
render  it  more  capable  of  refifting  external  violence 
than  any  other  (hape  would  do.  In  a  vault,  the  parts 
mutually  fupport  and  ftrengthen  each  other,  and  this 
happens  in  the  cranium. 
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J    2 .  Pinpcr  Bones  of  ihv  face.  1      \     ,,i 

The  face,  which  confirts  of  a  great  number  of  bones,  Q,-(|[g 
is  commonly  divided   into  the  upper  and   lower  jaxvs.  |,onc5  of 
The  upper  jaw  confills  of  thirteen  bones,  cxclufivc  ofthc  lace, 
the   teeth.     (Jf  thcfc,  fix  are  placed  on  each  fide  of 
the  maxilla  fuperior,  and  one  in  the  middle. 

The  bones,  which  arc  in  pairs,  are  the  ofTa  mala- 
rum,  oITa  maxillaria,  oda  nafi,  ofTa  unguis,  ofl'a  palati, 
and  oflTa  fpongiofa  inferiora.  The  fingle  bone  is  the 
vomer. 

Thcfc  arc  the  prominent  fquare  bones  which  areofthe  offa 
placed  under  the  eyes,  forming  parts  of  the  orbits  and  malarum. 
the  upper  part  of  the  cheeks.  Each  of  them  affords 
three  lurfaces  :  one  exterior  and  a  little  convex  ;  a  fe- 
cond  fuperior  and  concave,  forming  the  inferior  part 
and  fides  of  tiie  orbit  ;  and  a  third  pof^erior,  irregular, 
and  hollowed  for  the  lodgment  of  tile  lower  pi.,t  of 
the  temporal  mufclc. 

The  angles  of  each  bone  form  four  procefles,  two 
of  which  may  be  called  oriitar  [trfjceffis  :  of  thefe  the 
upper  one  is  joined  by  future  to  the  os  frontis,  and 
that  below  to  the  maxillary  bone.  The  third  is  con- 
neflcd  with  the  os  fphenoides  by  means  of  the  tranf- 
verfe  future  ;  and  the  fourth  is  joined  to  the  zygoma- 
tic procefs  of  the  temporal  bone,  with  which  it  forms 
the  zygoma. 

Thefe  bones,  which  are  of  a  very  irregular  figure.  Of  the  ofl'a 
are  fo  called  becaufe   they  form  the   mofl  confiderable  ma^UIaria 
portion  of  the  upper  jaw.     They  are  two  in  number,    P""*"' 
and  generally  remain  diftinft  through  life. 

Of  the  many  proceffes  which  are  to  be  feen  on  thefe 
bones,  and  which  are  connected  with  the  bones  of  the 
face  and  fkull,  we  (hall  defcribe  only  the  molt  remark- 
able. 

One  of  thefe  procefles  is  at  the  upper  and  fore  part 
of  the  bone,  making  part  of  the  fide  of  the  nofe,  and 
called  the  tiafal  f>~ocefs.  Another  forms  a  kind  of  cir- 
cular fweep  at  the  inferior  part  of  the  bone,  in  which 
are  the  alveoli  or  fockets  for  the  teeth  :  this  is  called 
the  alveolar  prrjcefs.  A  third  procefs  is  united  to  the 
OS  malee  on  each  fide.  Between  this  and  the  nafal  pro- 
cefs there  is  a  thin  plate,  which  forms  a  thare  of  the 
orbit,  and  lies  over  a  palTage  for  the  fuperior  maxillary 
vcffels  and  nerves. — The  alveolar  procefs  has  pofterior- 
ly  a  confiderable  tuberofity  or  its  internal  furface,  call- 
ed the  maxillary  tuberofity. 

Behind  the  alveolar  procefs  we  obferve  two  hori- 
zontal lamella?,  which  uniting  together,  form  part  of 
the  roof  of  th  o  mouth,  and  divide  it  from  the  nofe. 
The  hoUounefs  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth  is  owing  to 
this  partition's  being  feated  fomewhat  higher  than  the 
alveolar  procefs. — At  the  fore  part  of  the  horizontal 
lamelk*  there  is  a  hole  called  foramen  incifivum, 
through  which  fmall  blood  vefTels  and  nerves  go  be- 
tween the  mouth  and  nofe. 

In  viewing  thefe  bones  internally,  we  obferve  a  foija 
in  '.the  inferior  portion  of  the  nafal  procefs,  which, 
with  the  os  unguis  and  os  fpongiofum  inferius,  forms 
a  paiTage  for  the  lachrymal  daft. 

Where  thefe  two  bones  are  united  to  each  other, 
they  projeft  fomewhat  upwards  and  forwards,  leaving 
between  them  a  furrow,  into  which  the  lower  portion 
of  the  feptum  nafi  is  admitted. 

Each  of  thefe  bones  being  hollow,  a  confiderable  II- 
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nus  is  formed  under  its  orbitar  part.  This  cavity, 
which  is  ufually  named  after  Highmore,  though  it  was 
defcribed  by  Fallopius  and  others  before  his  time,  is 
lined  with  the  pituitary  membrane.  It  is  intended  for 
the  fame  purpofes  as  the  other  finufes  of  the  nofe,  and 
opens  into  the  noftrils. 

The  olTa  raa.\ill>iria  are  connefted  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  bones  of  the  face  and  cranium,  and  aflTill  in 
forming  not  only  the  che^k.',  but  likewiie  the  palate, 
nofe,  and  orbits. 

The  offa  nafi  form  two  irregular  fquares.  They  are 
thicker  and  narrower  above  than  below.  Externally 
they  are  fomewhat  convex,  and  internally  (lightly  con- 
cave. Thefe  bones  conllitute  the  upper  part  of  the 
nofe.  At  their  fore  part  they  are  united  to  each  other, 
above  to  the  os  frontis,  by  their  fides  to  the  offa  raaxil- 
laria  fuperiora,  pofleriorly  and  interiorly  to  the  feptum 
.nariam,  and  below  to  the  cartilages  that  compofe  the 
rcll  of  the  noftrils. 

^Thefe  little  tranfparent  bones  owe  their  name  to 
tlieir  fuppofed  refcmblance  to  a  fingernail.  Sometimes 
.they  are  called  oj/a  /achrymalia,  from  their  concurring 
with  the  nafal.prccefs  of  each  maxillary  bone  in  form- 
in?  a  lodgment  for  the  lachrymal  fac  and  duft. 

The  oifd  unguis  are  of  an  irregular  figure.  Their 
.externsl  furface  confifts  of  two  fmooth  parts,  divided 
by  a  middle  ridge.  One  of  thefe  parts,  which  is  con- 
cave and  neareft  to  the  nofe,  ferves  to  fupport  the  la- 
chrymal fac  and  part  of  the  lachrymal  du61.  The 
other,  which  is.  flat,  forms  a  fmall  part  of  the  orbit. 

Each  of  thefe  bones  is  connefled  with  the  os  fron- 
t-is, 05  ethmoides,  and  os  maxillare  fuperius. 

Thefe  bones,  which  ate  fituated  at  the  back  part  of 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  between  the  os  fphenoides  and 
the  offa  maxillaria  fuperiora,  are  of  a  very  irregular 
ihape,  and  ferve  to  forna  the  nafal  and  maxillary  foffa, 
and  a  fmall  portion  of  the  orbit.  Where  they  are  unit- 
ed to  each  other,  they  rife  up  into  ?,  fpine  on  their  in- 
ternal furface.  This  fpine  appears  to  be  a  continua- 
tion of  that  of  the  fupcrior  maxillary  bones,  and  helps 
to  form  the  feptum  narium. 

Thefe  bones  are  joined  to  the  offa  maxillaria  fupe- 
riora, OS  ethmoides,  os  fphenoides,  and  vomer. 

This  bone  derives  its  name  from  its  referablance  to 
a  ploughfl'.are.  It  is  a  long  and  flat  bone,  fomewhat 
thicker  at  its  back  than  at  its  fore  part.  At  its  upper 
part  we  obferve  a  furrow  extending  through  its  whole 
length.  The  pofterior  and  largefl  part  of  this  furrow 
receives  a  procefs  of  the  fphenoid  bone.  From  this 
the  furrow  advances  forwards,  and  becoming  narrower 
and  fliallower,  receives  forae  part  of  the  nafal  lamella 
ethmoidea  :  the  reft  ferves  to  fuj.port  the  middle  car- 
til.ige  of  the  nofe. 

The  inferior  portion  of  tins  bone  is  placed  on  the 
nafal  fpine  of  the  maxillary  and  palate  bones,  which 
we  mentioned  in  our  defcription  of  the  offa  palati. 

The  vomer  is  united  to  the  os  fphenoides,  os  eth- 
moides, offi  maxillaria  fuperiora,  and  offa  palati.  It 
forms  part  of  the  feptum  narium,  by  dividing  the  back 
part  of  the  nofe  into  two  noftrils. 

The  parts  which  arc  ufually  defcribed  by  this  name, 
do  not  feem  to  dtferve  to  be  diftinguiftied  as  diftinft 
bones,  except  in  young  fubjcfts.  They  confift  of  a 
fpongy  hracila  in  each  noftril,  which  is  united  to  the 


fpongy  lamina  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  of  which -tlicy  are  Oftcology. 
by  fome  confideted  as  a  part.  ' 

Each  of  thefe  lamella;  is  longcft  from  behind  for- 
wards J  with  its  convex  furface  turned  towards  the  fep- 
tum narium,  and  its  concave  part  towards  the  maxil- 
lary bone,  covering  the  opening  of  the  lachrymal  duft 
into  the  nofe. 

Thefe  bones  are  covered  with  the  pituitary  mem- 
brane ;  and  befides  their  connexion  with  the  ethmoid 
bone,  are  joined  to  the  offa  maxillaria  fuperiora,  offa 
palati,  and  offa  unguis.  , 

The  maxilla  inferior,  or  lower  jaw,  which  in  its  fhape  of  the  max, 
refembles  a  horfe  ftioe,  confifts  of  two  diftinft  bones  ilia  inleri- 
in  the  foetus  j  but  thefe  unite  together  foon  after  birth,  or- 
fo  as  to  form  only  one  bone.     The  upper  edge  cf  this 
bone,  like  the  os  maxillare  fuperius,  has  an  alveolar 
procefs,  furniflied  uith  fockets  for  the  teeth. 

On  each  fide  the  pofterior  part  of  the  bone  rifes  21- 
moft  perpendicularly  into  two  proceffes.  The  highefl: 
of  thefe,  called  the  coronoid  procefs,  is  pointed  and 
thin,  and  ferves  for  the  infertion  of  the  temporal  muf- 
'  cle.  The  other,  or  condyloid  procefs,  as  it  is  called, 
is  fliorter  and  thicker,  and  ends  in  an  oblong  rounded 
head,  which  is  received  into  a  fo.Ta  of  the  temporal 
bone,  and  is  formed  for  a  moveable  articulation  with 
the  cranium.  This  joint  is  furniflied  uith  a  moveabe 
cartilage.  At  the  bottom  of  each  coronoid  proceis, 
on  its  inner  part,  we  obferve  a  foramen  extending  un- 
der the  roots  of  all  the  teeth,  and  terminating  at  the 
outer  furface  of  the  bone  near  the  chin.  Each  of  theie 
canals  tranfmits  an  artery,  vein,  and  nerve,  from  which 
branches  are  fent  off  to  the  teeth. 

The  lower  jaw  is  capable  of  a  great  variety  of  mo- 
tion. By  Aiding  the  condyles  from  the  cavity  towards 
the  eminences  on  each  fide,  we  bring  it  horizontally 
forwards,  as  in  biting  ;  or  we  may  bring  the  condyles 
only  forward,  and  tilt  the  reft  of  the  jaw  backward, 
as  in  opening  the  mouth.  We  are  likewife  able  to 
Hide  the  condyles  alternately  backwards  and  forwards 
from  the  cavity  to  the  eminence,  and  vice  ver/a,  as  in 
grinding  the  teeth.  The  cartilages,  by  adapting  them- 
felves  to  the  different  inequalities  in  thefe  feveral  mo- 
tions of  the  jaw,  ferve  to  lecure  the  articulation,  and 
to  prevent  any  injuries  from  friftion. 

The  alveolar  proceffes  are  compofed  of  an  outer  and 
inner  bony  plate,  united  together  by  thin  partitions, 
which  at  the  fore  part  of  the  jaw  divide  the  proceffes 
into  as  many  fockets  as  there  are  teeth.  But  at  the 
back  part  of  the  jaw,  where  the  teeth  have  more  than 
one  root,  we  find  a  diftinifl  cell  for  each  root.  In  both 
jaws  thefe  proceiTes  begin  to  be  formed  with  the  teeth  ; 
they  likewife  accompany  them  initbeir  growth,  and 
gradually  difappcar  when  the  teeth  ,are  removed. 

^  3.  Of  the  Teeth. 

The  teeth  are  bones  of  a  particular  ftruflurt,  iona- ^^  ^ 
ed  for  the  purpofes  of  maftication  and  the  articulation  (jj^j, 
of  the   voice.     It  will   be    neccffary  to    confider  their 
compofition  and  figure,  their  number  and  arrangement, 
and  the  time  and  order  in  which  tliey  appear. 

In  each  tooth  we  mjy  diftinguifti  a  body,  a  neck, 
and  a  root  or  fangs. 

The  body  of  the  tooth  is  that  pait  which  appears 
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Olli-oldgy.  above  tlio  glims.  The  root  is  fixed  irto  the  fockct, 
V     '■'  and  the  neck  is  the  middle  part  between  the  two. 

The  teeth  are  compofed  of  two  rubftaiices,  viz,,  ena- 
mel and  bone.  The  enamel,  or  the  vitreous  or  corti- 
cal part  of  the  tooth,  is  a  white  and  very  hard  and 
compac'l  fubrtancc  peculiar  to  the  teeth,  and  appears 
fibrous  or  flriatcd  U'hen  broken.  This  iubdance  is 
thitked  on  the  grinding  lurt;icc,  and  becoming  gradu- 
ally thinniT,  tcrminites  infcniibly  at  the  neck  of  the 
tooth.  Ruylch  *  affirmed,  that  he  could  trace  the  ar- 
teries into  llie  h.irdell  part  of  the  ticth  ;  Leeiiwen- 
hoek  f  fufpefted  the  fibres  of  the  enamel  to  be  fo 
^'•''•"'■""'  many  veflels ;  and  Monro  J  lays,  he  has  frequently  in- 
iitua  .  ■/>!  jg^gjj  j|,j  veflels  of  the  teeth  in  children,  fo  as  to  make 
{  Anat.  of  'he  infide  of  the  cortex  appear  perfci^ly  red.  But  it 
the  Human  IS  certain,  that  it  is  not  tinged  by  a  madder  diet,  and 
Bonn.  that  no  injeftion  will  ever  reach  it,  fo  that  it  has  no  ap- 

L'^!''/!'  '"'  Pearance  of  being  vafcular  ||. 

The  bony  part,  ivhich  compofes  the  inner  fubftance 
of  the  body,  neck,  and  root  of  the  tooth,  refenibles 
other  bones  in  its  ftrufture,  but  it  is  much  harder  than 
the  moft  compa(fl  part  of  bones  in  general.  As  a 
tooth  when  once  formed  receives  no  tinge  froin  a  mad- 
der diet,  and  as  the  minuteft  injeflions  do  not  pene- 
trate into  its  fubflancc,  this  part  of  a  tooth  has,  like 
the  enamel,  been  fuppolcd  not  to  be  vafcular.  But 
when  xve  confider  that  the  fangs  of  a  tooth  arc  invert- 
ed by  a  periorteum,  and  that  the  fuellings  of  thefe  fangs 
are  analogous  to  the  fvvellings  of  other  bones,  we  may 
reafojiably  conclude,  that  there  is  a  fimilarity  of  ftruc- 
ture  ;  and  that  this  bony  part  has  a  circulation  through 
its  fubftance,  although  from  its  hardnels  we  are  unable 
to  demonftrate  its  veflels. 

In  each  tooth  we  find  an  inner  cavity,  into  which 
enter  an  artery,  vein,  and  nerve.  This  cavity  begins 
by  a  fniall  opening,  and  becoming  larger,  terminates 
in  the  body  of  the  tooth.  In  advanced  life  this  hole 
fometimes  clofes,  and  the  tooth  is  of  courfe  rendered 
infenfiblc. 

The  periofteum  furrounds  the  teeth  from  tlieir  fangs 
to  a  little  beyond  their  bonv  fockets,  where  we  find  it 
adhering  to  the  gums.  This  membrane,  while  it  en- 
clofes  the  teeth,  fcrves  at  the  fame  time  to  line  the 
fockets  ;  fo  that  it  may  be  confidered  as  common  to 
both. 

The  teeth  are  likewife  fecured  in  their  fockets  by 
means  of  the  gums  ;  a  red,  vafcular,  firm,  and  elalfic 
fubftance,  that  pofTcfles  but  little  fenfibility.  In  the 
gums  of  infants  we  find  a  hard  ridge  extending  through 
their  whole  length,  but  no  fuch  ridge  is  to  be  feen  in 
old  people  who  have  loft  their  teeth. 

The  number  of  the  teeth  in  both  jaws  at  full  matu- 
rity, ufually  varies  from  twenty-eight  to  thirtv-two. 
They  are  commonly  divided  into  three  clafles,  viz.  in- 
cifores,  canini,  and  grinders  or  molares  (h).      The  in- 
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cifores  are  the  four  ffetli  in  the  fore  part  of  each  jaw.  Oflcolopy. 
They  have  cnch  of  them  two  furfares  ;  one  anterior  and  ' 
convex,  the  other  pofterior  and  flightly  concave,  both 
of  which  terminate  in  a  fharp  edge.  They  are  called 
inclf'jrrs  from  their  life  in  dividing  the  food.  They 
are  ufually  broader  and  thicker  in  the  upper  than  in  the 
under  jaw;  and,  by  being  placed  fomewhat  obliquely, 
generally  fall  over  the  litter. 

The  canini  derive  their  name  from  their  refemblance 
to  a  dog's  tufks,  being  the  lungell  of  all  the  teeth. 
We  find  one  on  each  fide  of  the  incifores,  fo  that  there 
are  two  canini  in  each  jaw.  Their  fang  ref'-m»>les  that 
of  the  incilore«,  but  is  much  larger  ;  and  in  their  Ihape 
they  appear  like  an  incilor  with  its  edge  worn  off,  fo 
as  to  terminate  in  a  narrow  point. 

Thcfe  teeth  not  being  calculated  for  cutting  and  di- 
viding the  food  like  the  incifores,  or  for  grinding  it 
like  the  molares,  feera  to  be  intended  for  laying  hold 
of  fubftances  (i). 

The  molares  or  grinders,  of  which  there  are  ten  in 
each  jaw,  are  fo  called,  becaufe  from  their  ftiape  and 
fize  they  are  fitted  for  grinding  the  food.  Kach  of 
the  incifores  and  canini  is  furniftK-d  only  with  one 
fang  ;  but  in  the  molares  of  the  under  jaw  we  conftant- 
ly  find  two  fanj;";,  and  in  thofe  of  the  upper  jaw  three 
fangs.  Thefe  fangs  arc  fometimes  fcparated  into  two 
points,  and  each  of  thcfe  points  has  fometimes  been  de- 
fcribed  as  a  diliinft  fang. 

The  two  firft  of  the  molares,  or  thofe  neareft  to  the 
canine  teeth  on  each  fide,  differ  from  the  other  three, 
and  are  with  great  propriety  named  bicufpidis  by  Mr 
Hunter.  They  have  fometimes  only  one  root,  and 
feem  to  be  of  a  middle  nature  between  the  incifores 
and  the  larger  molares.  The  two  next  are  much  larger. 
The  fifth  or  laft  grinder  on  each  fide  is  fraaller  and 
Ihorter  than  the  reft  ;  and  from  its  not  cutting  the  gum 
till  after  the  age  of  twenty,  and  fometimes  not  till  much 
later  in  life,  it  is  called  dens  fapitntice. 

There  is  in  the  ftrudture  and  arrangement  of  all 
thefe  teeth  an  art  which  cannot  be  fufficiently  admired. 
To  underftand  it  properly,  it  will  be  neccflary  to  con- 
fider the  under  jaw  as  a  kind  of  lever,  with  its  fixed 
points  at  its  articulations  with  the  temporal  bones  :  it 
will  be  right  to  obferve,  too,  that  its  powers  arile  from 
its  different  mufcles,  but  in  elevations  chiefly  from  the 
temporalis  and  mafleter  ;  and  that  the  aliment  confti- 
tutes  the  object  of  refiftance.  It  will  appear,  then, 
that  the  molares,  by  being  placed  neareft  the  centre  of 
motion,  are  calculated  to  prefs  with  a  much  greater 
force  than  the  other  teeth,  independent  of  the  grinding 
powers  which  they  polTefs  by  means  of  the  pterygoid 
mufcles  •,  and  that  it  is  for  this  reafon  we  put  between 
them  any  hard  body  we  wl(h  to  break. 

The  canini  and  incifores  are  placed  farther  from  this 

point,  and  of  courfe  cannot  exert  fo  much  force  ;  but 
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(h)  Mr  Hunter  has  thought  proper  to  vary  this  divifion.  He  retains  the  old  name  of  incifores  to  the  four 
fore  teeth,  but  he  diftinguillies  the  canine  teeth  by  the  name  of  the  cuffiidali.  The  two  teeth  which  are  next 
to  thefe,  and  which  have  been  ufually  ranked  with  the  molares,  he  calls  the  bicufpidet ;  and  he  gives  the  name 
of  rrinders  only  to  the  three  laft  tetth  on  each  fide. 

{i)  Mr  Hunter  remarks  of  thefe  teeth,  that  we  may  trace  in  them  a  fimilarity  in  (hape,  (Ituation,  and  ufe, 
from  the  moft  imperfectly  carnivorous  animal,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  human  fpecies,  to  the  lion,  which  is 
the  iDoft  perfectly  carnivorous. 
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Ofteology.  they  are  made  for  cutting   and  tearing  the  food,  and 
»         this  form  feems  to  make  amends  for  their  deficiency  in 
ilrength. 

There  are  examples  of  children  who  have  come  into 
the  world  with  two,  three,  and  even  four  teeth  :  but 
thefe  examples  are  very  rare  ;  and  it  is  feldom  before 
the  feventh,  eighth,  or  ninth  month  after  birth,  that 
the  incifores,  which  are  the  firft  formed,  begin  to  pufs 
through  the  gum.  The  fymptoms  of  dentition,  how- 
ever, in  confequence  of  irritation  from  the  teeth,  fre- 
quently take  place  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  month.  A- 
bout  the  twentieth  or  twenty-fourth  month,  the  canini 
and  two  raolares  make  their  appearance. 

The  dangerous  fymptoms  that  fometimes  accompany 
dentition,  are  owing  to  the  preffure  of  the  teeth  on  the 
gum,  which  they  irritate  fo  as  to  excite  pain  and  in- 
flammation. This  irritation  feems  to  occafion  a  gra- 
dual wafting  of  the  gum  at  the  part,  till  at  length  the 
tooth  makes  its  appearance. 

The  fymptoms  ate  more  or  lefs  alarming,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  refinance  which  the  gum  affords  to  the 
teeth,  and  according  to  the  number  of  teeth  which 
may  chance  to  feek  a  paflage  at  the  fame  time.  Were 
they  all  to  appear  at  once,  children  would  fall  vidims 
to  the  pain  and  excefTive  irritation  ;  but  nature  has  fo 
very  wifely  difpofed  them,  that  they  ufually  appear 
one  after  the  other,  with  feme  diftance  of  time  be- 
tween each.  The  firft  incifor  that  appears  is  generally 
in  the  lower  jaw,  and  is  followed  by  one  in  the  up- 
per J3w.  Sometimes  the  canini,  but  more  commonly 
one  of  the  molares,  begins  to  pals  through  the  gum 
firft. 

Thefe  20  teeth,  viz.  eight  incifores,  four  canini,  and 
eight  molares,  are  called  temporary  or  milk  teeth,  be- 
caufe  they  are  all  (hed  between  the  age  of  feven  and 
14,  and  are  fucceeded  by  what  are  called  the  permanent 
or  adult  teeth.  The  latter  are  of  a  firmer  texture,  and 
have  larger  fangs. 

Thefe  adult  teeth  being  placed  in  a  diftinft  fet  of 
alveoli,  the  upper  lockets  gradually  difappe;ir,  as  the 
under  ones  increafe  in  fize,  till  at  length  the  tempora- 
ry or  upper  teeth,  having  no  longer  any  fupport,  con- 
fequently  fall  out. 

To  thefe  20  teeth  which  fucceed  the  temporary 
ones,  1 2  others  are  afterwards  added,  viz.  three  mo- 
lares on  each  fide  in  both  jaws  :  and  in  order  to  make 
room  for  this  addition,  we  find  that  the  jaws  gradually 
lengthen  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  teeth  •,  fo 
that  with  20  teeth,  they  iecm  to  be  as  completely  fill- 
ed as  they  are  afterwards  with  32.  This  is  the  reafon 
»vhy  the  face  is  rounder  aiid  flatter  in  children  than  in 
adults. 

With  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  teeth,  we  may 
obferve,  that  in  a  foetus  of  four  months,  the  alveolar 
piocefs  appears  only  as  a  Ihallow  longitudinal  groove, 
divided  by  minute  ridges  into  a  number  of  intermediate 
dcpreffions  ;  in  each  of  which  we  find  a  fmall  pulpy 
fubftance,  furrounded  by  a  vafcular  membrane.     This 


pulp  gradually  olVifies,  and  Its  lower  part  is  lengthened  Ofteology. 
out  to  torm   the  fang.     When    the   bony    part  of  the         v— -' 
tooth  is  formed,  its  furface  begins  to  be  incrulled  with 
the  enamel.     How  the  latter  is  formed  'and  depofitedi 
we  are  not  yet  able  to  determine. 

The  rudiments  of  fome  of  the  adult  teeth  begin  to 
be  forrricd  at  a  very  early  period,  for  the  pulp  of  one  of 
the  incifores  may  generally  be  perceived  in  a  foetus  of 
eight  months,  and  the  oftification  begins  in  it  foon  af- 
ter birth.  The  firft  bicufpis  begins  to  offify  about  the 
fifth  or  f)xth,  and  the  fecund  about  the  i'cventh  year. 
The  firft  adult  grinder  cuts  the  gum  about  the  12th, 
the  fecond  about  tic  18th,  and  the  third,  or  dens  fa- 
pienlidt,  ufually  between  the  20th  and  30th  year. 

The  teeth,  like  other  bones,  are  liable  to  be  affected 
by  difeafe.  Their  removal  is  likewile  the  natural  con- 
fequence of  old  age  j  for  as  we  advance  in  lite,  the  al- 
veoli fill  up,  and  the  treth,  efpecially  the  incifores,  fall 
out.  When  this  happens,  the  chin  projefts  forward, 
and  the  face  is  much  Ihortentd. 

J  4.   Of  the  Os  Hyoides  (k). 

The  OS  hyoides,  which  is  placed  at  the  root  of  the        J8 
tongue,  was  fo  called  by  the  ancients  on  account  of  its 
luppofed  refemblance  to  the  Greek  letter  v. 

It  will  be  necefi'ary  to  diftinguilh  in  it,  its  body, 
horns,  and  appendices. 

The  body,  which  is  the  middle  and  bioadeft  part  of 
the  bone,  is  fo  placed  that  it  may  be  eafily  lelt  at  the 
fore  part  of  the  throat.  Anteriorly  it  is  irregularly 
convex,  and  its  inner  furtace  is  unequally  concave.  Its 
cornua,  or  horns,  which  are  flat  and  a  little  bent,  be- 
ing much  longer  than  the  body  part,  may  be  defcribed 
as  forming  the  fides  of  the  u.  The  appendices,  or  little 
horns,  as  they  are  called  by  M.  Winflow  and  fome 
other  writers,  are  two  procefles  which  rile  up  from  the 
articulations  of  the  cornua  ^vith  the  body,  and  are  ufu- 
ally conne6led  with  the  ftyloid  procefs  on  each  fide  by 
means  of  a  ligament. 

The  ufes  of  this  bone  are  to  fupport  the  tongue  and 
afford  attachment  to  a  great  number  of  mufcles  ;  fome 
of  which  perform  the  motions  of  the  tongue,  while 
others  aft  on  the  larynx  and  fauces. 

Sect.  III.   Of  the  Bones  of  the  Trunk. 

The  trunk  of  the  fkeleton  confifls  of  the  fpine,  the       ^P 
thorax,  and  the  pelvis. 

J   I.  Of  the  Spine. 

The  fpine  is  compofed  of  a  great  number  of  bones  3° 
called  vertebra:,  forming  a  long  bony  column,  in  figure 
not  much  unlike  the  lettcry".  This  column,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  head  to  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  may 
be  laid  to  confill  of  two  irn  gular  and  unequal  pyramids, 
united  to  each  other  in  that  part  of  the  loins  where 
the  laft  lumbar  vertebra  joins  the  os  lacrum. 

The  vtrttbrx  of  the  upper  and  longelt  pyramid  are 

called 


(k)  This  bone  is  very  feldom  prefcrved  with  the  fkeleton,  and  cannot  be  included  amongll  the  bones  of  the 
head  or  in  any  other  divifion  of  the  Ikeleton.  Tliomas  Bartholin  has  perhaps  very  properly  dckribed  it  among 
the  parts  contained  in  the  mouth  j  but  the  generality  of  anatomical  writers  have  placed  it,  as  it  is  here,  after  the 
bones  of  the  face. 
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OHwiUtty.  called  true  verlebrir,  !n  contradlftinftion  to  thofc  of 
"""^  ■  '  the  lowcrmoll  pyramid,  which,  from  their  being  ira- 
inoveablc  in  the  adult,  are  i\y\<:Ji  folfc  vertelr*.  It  is 
upon  the  bonus  of  the  f|iiiie  that  the  body  turns  ;  and 
it  is  to  this  circumllance  they  owe  their  name,  w!iich 
is  derived  from  the  Latin  verb  vcrtcrc,  "  to  turn," 

'I'hc  true  verttbrx  are  divided  into  three  claffcs,  of 
cervical,  dorfal,  and  lumbar  vcrtebrjc. — The  falfc  Ver- 
tebrse  confill  ot  the  os  facrum  and  os  coccygis. 

In  each  vertebra,  as  in  other  bones,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  remark  the  body  of  the  bone,  its  proccfTes,  and 
cavities. 

The  body,  which  is  convex  before,  and  concave  bc- 
Iiind,  where  it  alTifls  in  forming  the  cavity  of  the 
fpine,  may  be  compared  to  part  of  a  cylinder  cut  off 
{rnnfverlely. 

Each  vertebra  affords  fevcn  pioccflcs.  The  firft  is 
at  the  back  part  of  the  vertebra,  and  from  its  ihape  and 
direilion  is  named  \.\iiifpinuus piucefs.  On  each  fide  of 
this  are  two  others,  wlilch,  from  their  lituation  with 
refpeft  to  the  fpine,  are  called  Iranfvcrfe procej/es.  The 
four  others  are  (tyled  ohlique  or  articular procejjis.  They 
are  much  fmaller  than  the  fpinous  or  tranfverfe  ones. 
Two  of  them  are  placed  on  the  upper,  and  two  on  the 
lower  part  of  each  vertebra,  rifing  from  near  the  bafis 
of  each  tranfverfe  procefs.  They  have  gotten  the  name 
oi  oblique procejfes,  from  their  fituation  with  refpeft  to 
the  procelfes  with  which  they  are  articulated  j  and  they 
are  lometlmes  llyled  articular  proceffii,  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  articulated  with  each  other  ;  the 
two  fuperior  proccflTes  of  one  vertebra  being  articulated 
with  the  two  inferior  proctlTcs  of  the  vertebra  above  it. 
Each  of  thefe  procelfes  is  covered  with  cartilage  at  its 
articulation,  and  their  articulations  with  each  other  are 
by  a  fpecies  of  gingliraus. 

In  each  vertebra,  between  its  body  and  its  proceffes, 
we  find  a  hole  large  enough  to  admit  a  finger.  Thele 
holes  are  foramina,  correfpond  with  each  other  through 
all  the  vertebric,  and  form  the  long  bony  cliannel  in 
which  the  fpinal  marrow  is  placed.  We  miy  likcwile 
obfcrve  four  notches  in  each  vertebra.  Two  of  thefe 
notches  are  at  the  upper,  and  two  at  the  louver  part  of 
the  bone,  between  the  oblique  proceffes  and  the  body 
of  the  vertebra.  Each  of  theie  notches  meeting  with 
a  Cmilar  opening  in  tlie  vertebra  above  or  beloiv  it, 
forms  a  foramen  for  the  palTage  of  blood  vefl'els,  and  of 
the  nerves  out  of  the  fpine. 

The  bones  of  the  fpine  are  united  together  by  means 
of  a  fubftance,  which  in  young  fubjecls  appears  to  be 
of  a  ligamentous,  but  in  adults  more  of  a  cartilaginous 
nature.  This  intervertebral  fubllance,  which  forms  a 
kind  of  partition  between  the  feveral  vertebrae,  is  thicker 
and  more  dexible  between  the  lumbar  vertebra;  than  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  fpine,  the  moll  confijerable  mo- 
tions of  the  trunk  being  performed  on  thole  vertebrx. 
1  his  fubllance  being  very  elallic,  the  exienfion  and 
dcxion  of  the  body,  and  its  motion  backwards  and  for- 
wards, or  to  either  fide,  are  performed  witli  great  fa- 
cility. This  elafticity  leeras  to  be  tlie  reafon  why  people 
who  have  been  long  Handing,  or  have  carried  a  confi- 
derable  weight,  are  found  to  be  (liorter  than  when  they 
have  been  long  in  bed.  In  the  two  firft  inllances  the 
intervertebral  cartilages  (as  they  are  ufually  called)  are 
evidently  more  expoled  to  comprelTion  than  when  we 
are  in  bed  in  a  horizontal  poflure. 
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In  advanced  life  thefe  carlilagct  become  Airi veiled,  O.lrolocy. 
and  of  courfc   lofe  much  of  lh<  ii  clalticity.    SJ  his  may  """v 
ferve  to  accoutjt  for  the  decrcale  in  (tature  and  the 
Hooping  forward  which  arc  ufually  to  be  obfcrvcd  in 
old  people. 

liefides  the  connexion  of  the  feveral  vcrtebr:e  by 
means  of  thh>  intervertebral  lubllance,  there  are  likcwife 
many  llrong  ligament*,  both  external  and  intrrnal, 
which  unite  the  bones  of  the  fpine  to  each  other.  Their 
union  is  alfo  llrcngthened  by  a  variety  of  flroiig  mufcici 
that  cover  and  furronnd  the  fpine. 

The  bones  of  the  fpine  arc  found  to  diminilli  in  den- 
fity,  and  to  be  lefs  firm  in  their  texture,  in  proportion 
as  they  increafe  in  bulk  ;  fo  that  the  lowermofl  vcrte- 
brie,  though  the  largtlt,  are  not  lo  heavy  in  proportion 
as  the  upper  ones.  By  this  means  the  (ize  of  thefe 
bones  is  increafed  without  adding  to  their  weight  ;  a 
circumftance  of  no  little  importance  in  a  part  like  the 
fpine,  which,  bcfides  tlexibility  and  fupplenefs,  ftcms  lo 
re(]uire  lightnefs  as  one  of  its  eflential  properties. 

In  very  young  children,  each  vertebra  conSrts  of 
three  bony  pieces  united  by  cartilages  which  afterwards 
ofiify. 

There  are  fcven  vertebra:  of  the  neck — they  are  ofavcn'brie 
firmer  texture  than  the  other  bones  of  the  fpine.  Theirof  the  neck, 
tranfverfe  proceffes  are  forked  for  the  lodgment  of 
mufcles,  and  at  the  bottom  of  each  we  obferve  a  fora- 
men, through  which  pafs  the  cervical  artery  and  vein. 
The  firrt  and  fecond  of  thefe  vertebras  muft  be  defcrib- 
ed  more  particularly.  The  firft  approaches  almoft  to 
an  oval  (hape. — On  its  fuperior  furface  it  has  two  cavi- 
ties which  admit  the  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone 
with  which  it  is  articidated.  This  vertebra,  which  is 
called  otlas  from  its  fupporting  the  head,  cannot  well 
be  defcribed  as  having  either  body  or  fpinous  procefs, 
being  a  kind  of  bony  ring.  Anteriorly,  where  it  is  ar- 
ticulated to  the  odontoid  procefs  of  the  fecond  verte- 
bra, it  is  very  thin.  On  its  upper  furface  it  has  two 
c  -iv'ties  which  admit  the  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone. 
By  this  connexion  the  head  is  allowed  to  move  for- 
wards and  backwards,  but  has  very  little  motion  in  any 
other  direftion. 

The  lecond  vertebra  has  gotten  the  name  of  dcntata, 
from  its  having,  at  its  upper  and  anterior  part,  a  pro- 
cefs called  the  odontoid  or  tooth-like  procefs,  which  is  ar- 
ticulated with  the  atlas,  to  which  this  lecond  vertebra 
may  be  faid  to  ferve  as  an  axis.  This  odontoid  procefs 
is  of  a  cylindrical  (hape,  fomewhat  flattened,  however, 
anteriorly  and  poftcriorly.  At  its  fore  part  where  it 
is  received  by  the  atlas,  we  may  obferve  a  Imooth,  con- 
vex, articulating  furface.  It  is  by  means  of  this  arti- 
culation that  the  head  performs  its  rotatory  motion, 
the  atlas  in  that  cife  moving  upon  this  O'l'ontoid  pro- 
cefs as  upon  a  pivot.  But  when  this  motion  is  in  any 
confiderable  degree,  or,  in  other  words,  when  the  head 
moves  mU'  h  either  to  the  right  or  left,  all  the  cervical 
vertebrx  ferm  to  sflill,  otherwife  the  fpinal  marrow 
would  be  in  danger  of  being  divided  tranfverfely  by  the 
firft  vertebra. 

The  fpinous  procefs  of  each  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  Vertebrc 
is  fliorter,  and   their   articular  procefles  more  oblique, of  the  back, 
than  in  the  other  bones  of  the  fpine. 

Thefe  12  vertebrae  are  of  a  middle  fize  between  thofe 

of  the  neck  and  loins.      At  their  fides  we  may  obleive 

two  depreflions,  one  at  the  upper  and  the  other  at  the 
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lower  part  of  tlie  body  of  each  vertebra;  which  uniting 
with  firailar  depreflions  in  the  vertebras  above  and  be- 
low, form  articulating  furfaces,  covered  with  cartilages, 
for  receiving  the  heads  of  the  ribs;  and  at  the  fore  part 
of  their  tranfverfe  procefs  (excepting  the  two  laft)  we 
find  an  articulating  furface  for  receiving  the  tuberofity 
of  the  ribs. 

Thefe  five  vertebrx  differ  only  from  thofe  of  the  back 
in  their  being  larger,  and  in  having  their  fpinous  pro- 
ceCTes  at  a  greater  diftance  from  each  other.  The  moft 
confiderable  motions  of  the  trunk  are  made  on  thele 
vertebrae  ;  and  thefe  motions  could  not  be  performed 
with  fo  much  eafe,  were  the  procefles  placed  nearer  to 
each  other. 

The  OS  facrum,  which  is  compofed  of  five  or  fix 
pieces  in  young  fubjefts,  becomes  one  bone  in  more 
advanced  age. 

It  is  nearly  of  a  triangular  figure,  its  inferior  portion 
being  bent  a  little  forwards.  Its  fuperior  part  has  two 
oblique  procefles,  which  are  articulated  with  the  laft 
of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  ;  and  it  has  likewife  commonly 
three  fmall  fpinous  proceffes,  which  gradually  become 
fliorter,  fo  that  the  loivermolf  is  not  fo  long  as  the  fe- 
cond,  nor  the  fecond  as  the  uppermoft.  Its  tranfverfe 
procefl'es  are  formed  into  one  oblong  procefs,  which  be- 
comes gradually  fmaller  as  it  defcends.  Its  concave  or 
anterior  fide  is  ufually  fmooth,  but  its  pofterior  convex 
fide  has  many  prominences  (the  moft  remarkable  of 
which  are  tlie  fpinous  procefles  juft  now  mentioned), 
which  are  filled  up  and  covered  with  the  mulcular  and 
tendinous  parts  behind. 

This  bone  has  five  pair  of  holes,  which  afford  a  paf- 
fage  to  blood  veflcls,  and  likewife  to  the  nerves  that  are 
derived  from  the  fpinal  marrow,  which  is  continued 
even  here,  being  lodged  in  a  triangular  cavity,  that  be- 
comes fmaller  as  it  defcends,  and  at  length  terminates 
obliquely  at  the  lower  part  of  this  bone.  Below  the 
third  divifir-v  of  the  os  facrum,  this  canal  is  not  com- 
pletely bony  as  the  reft  of  the  fpine,  being  fecured 
at  its  back  part  only  by  a  very  ftrong  membrane,  fo 
that  a  wound  at  this  part  muft  be  extremely  dange- 
rous. 

The  OS  facrum  is  united  laterally  to  the  ofTa  innomi- 
nata  or  hip-bones,  and  below  to  the  coccyx. 

The  coccyi,  which,  like  the  os  facrum,  is  in  young 
people  made  up  of  three  or  four  dillinft  parts,  ufually 
becomes  one  bone  in  the  adult  tiate. 

It  ferves  to  fupport  the  inteftinum  reflum  ;  and,  by 
Its  being  capable  of  fome  degree  of  motion  at  its  arti- 
culation with  the  facrum,  and  being  like  that  bone 
bent  forwards,  we  are  enabled  to  fit  with  eafe. 

This  bone  is  nearly  of  a  triangular  fliape,  being 
broadell  at  its  upper  part,  and  from  thence  groiving 
narrower  to  its  apex,  where  it  is  not  bigger  than  the 
little  finger. 

It  has  got  its  name  from  its  fuppofed  refemblance  to 
a  cuckow's  beak.  It  differs  greatly  from  the  vertebrae, 
being  commonly  without  any  procefles,  and  having  no 
cavity  for  the  fpinal  marrow,  or  foramina  for  the  tranf- 
mifTion  of  nerves. 

The  fpine,  of  which  we  have  now  finiftitd  the  ana- 
tomical defcription,  is  dellined  for  many  great  and  im- 
portant nf-5.  The  meHulta  fpimlis  is  lodged  in  its 
bony  canal  fecurc  from  external  injury.  It  ferves  as  a 
<icfe;icc  to  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  vifcera,  and  at 


the  fame  time  fupports  the  head,  and  gives  a  general  Oftcology. 
firmne's  to  the  whole  trunk.  *— — Y~— ' 

We  have  before  compared  it  to  the  letteryj  and  its 
different  turns  will  be  found  to  render  it  not  very  unlike 
the  figure  of  that  letter. — In  the  neck  we  fee  it  projeft- 
ing  fomewhat  forward  to  fupport  the  head,  which,  with- 
out this  affiltance,  would  require  a  greater  number  of 
mufcles.  Lower  down,  in  the  thorax,  we  find  it  tak-  ' 
ing  a  curved  direftion  backwards,  and  of  courfe  in- 
creafing  the  cavity  of  the  cheft.  After  this,  in  the  loins, 
it  again  projects  forwards  in  a  diredlion  with  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity,  by  which  means  we  are  eafily  enabled 
to  keep  the  body  in  an  ereft  pofture,  for  otherwife  we 
fliould  be  liable  to  fall  forwards.  Towards  its  inferior 
extremity,  however,  it  again  recedes  backward,  and 
thus  alTifts  in  forming  the  pelvis,  the  name  given  to  the 
cavity  in  which  the  urinary  bladder,  intettinum  reftum, 
and  other  vifcera  are  placed. 

If  this  bony  column  had  been  formed  only  of  one 
piece,  it  would  hjve  been  much  more  eafily  fraftured 
than  it  is  now  :  and  by  confining  the  trunk  to  a  ftifFfi- 
tuation,  a  variety  of  motions  would  have  been  altogether 
prevented,  which  are  now  performed  with  eafe  by  the 
great  number  of  bones  of  which  it  is  compofed. 

It  is  firm,  and  yet  to  this  firmnefs  the»e  is  added  a 
perfeft  flexibility.  If  it  be  required  to  carry  a  load 
upon  the  head,  the  neck  becomes  ftiff  with  the  affill- 
ance  of  its  mufcles,  and  accommodates  itfelf  to  the 
load,  as  if  it  was  compofed  only  of  one  bone.— In 
ftooping  likewife,  or  in  turning  to  either  fide,  the  fpine 
turns  itfelf  in  every  direftion,  as  if  all  its  bones  were 
feparated  from  each  other. 

In  a  part  of  the  body  like  the  fpine,  that  is  made  up 
of  fo  great  a  number  of  bones,  and  intended  for  fuch  a 
variety  of  motion,  there  muft  be  a  greater  danger  of 
diflocation  than  fraflure  ;  but  we  fliall  find,  that  this 
is  very  wifely  guarded  againft  in  every  direflion  by  the 
proceffes  belonging  to  each  vertebra,  and  by  the  liga- 
ments, cartilages,  &c.  by  which  thefe  bones  are  con- 
nefled  with  each  other. 
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5   2.  Of  the  Bones  of  the  Thorax. 

The  thorax,  or  cheft,  is  compofed  of  many  bones, 
viz.  the  fternum  which  is  placed  at  its  anterior  part, 
twelve  ribs  on  each  fide  which  make  up  its  lateral  parts, 
and  the  dorfal  vertebra;  which  conftitute  its  pofterior 
part.      Thefe  laft  have  been  already  detcribed. 

The  fternum   is   the  long  bone  which   extends  itfelf  Of  the  fter» 
from  the  upper  to  the  lower  part  of  the  breaft  ante-  'lum. 
riorly,  and  to  which  the  ribs  and  the  clavicles  are  arti- 
culated. 

In  children  it  is  compofed  of  feveral  bones  united  bv 
cartilages  ;  but  as  we  advance  in  lite,  moft  of  thefe 
cartilages  ofTify,  and  the  fternum  in  the  adult  ftate  is 
found  to  confift  only  of  three  pieces,  and  fometimes 
becomes  one  bone.  It  is  however  generally  defcribtd 
as  being  compofed  of  three  part« — one  fuperior,  which 
is  broad,  thick,  and  ftiort  ;  and  one  in  the  middle, 
which  is  thinner,  narrower,  and  longer  than  the 
other. 

It  terminates  at  its  lower  part  by  a  third  piece,  which 
is  called  the  xyphoid^  or  fxvordlike  cartilage,  from  its 
fuppofed  refemblance  to  the  blade  of  a  fword,  and  be- 
caufe  in  young  fubjefls  it  is  commonly  in  a  cartila- 
ginous flatc. 

We 
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»)ftcolo(Ty.       Wc  have  already  obferved,  that  this  bone  is  articu- 

"  latcd    with   till!  clavicle  on  each   iide.      It  is  likeivife 

joined  to  the  lourtccn  true  rib'-,  viz.  fcven  on  its.  right 

^8         and  fevtn  on  its  left  (ide. 

Of  the  ribs.       'I'hc  ribs  are  bones  Ihaped   like  a  bow,    forming  the 

fides  of  the  thelh       There   are   twelve  on  each   fide. 

They  are  dillin^^uiftied   into   true  and  falfe  ribs  :    The 

feven   upper   ribs  which    are  articulated    to    the   fter- 

num  are  called  Iriie  riht,  and  the  five   lower  ones   that 

are  not  immediately  attached    to  that   bone  are  called 

falfe  ribs. 

On  the  inferior  and  interior  furface  of  each  rib,  we 
obferve  a  finuofity  for  the  lodgment  of  an  artery,  vein, 
and  nerve. 

The  ribs  are  not  bony  through  their  whole  length, 
their  anterior  part  being  cartilaginous.  They  arc  ar- 
ticulated with  the  vertebrie  and  (Icrnnm.  Every  rib 
(or  at  lealk  the  greater  number  of  them)  has  at  its  polle- 
rior  part  two  proceffes  ;  one  at  its  extremity,  called  the 
head  of  the  rib,  by  means  of  which  it  is  articulated 
with  the  body  of  two  vertebra  ;  and  another,  called  its 
tuberofity,  by  which  it  is  articulated  with  the  tranTverfe 
procefs  of  the  lowelf  of  thcle  two  vertebrae.  The  firll 
rib  is  not  articulated  by  its  extremity  to  two  vertebrae, 
being  limply  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  firft  ver- 
tebra of  the-  back.  The  feven  fuperior  or  true  ribs  are 
articulated  anteriorly  witli  the  liernum  by  their  carti- 
lages ;  but  the  falle  ribs  are  fupported  in  a  different 
manner — the  eighth,  which  is  the  firff  of  thefe  ribs, 
being  attached  by  its  cartilages  to  the  feventh  ;  the 
ninth  to  the  eighth,  &c. 

The  two  lowermofl  ribs  differ  likewife  from  all  the 
reft  in  the  following  particulars  :  They  are  articulated 
only  with  the  body  of  a  vertebra,  and  not  with  a 
tranfverfe  procefs ;  and  anteriorly,  their  cartilage  is 
loofe,  not  being  attached  to  the  cartilages  of  the  other 
ribs  ;  and  this  feems  to  be,  bcc^ufe  the  moft  confider- 
able  motions  of  the  trunk  are  not  performed  on  the 
lumbar  vertebras  alone,  but  likewife  on  the  two  lafl 
vertebrae  of  the  back  :  fo  that  if  thefe  two  ribs  had  been 
confined  at  the  fore  part  like  the  other  ribs,  and  had 
been  likewife  articulated  with  the  bodies  of  two  ver- 
tebrae, and  with  the  tranfverfe  proceffes,  the  motion  of 
the  two  lall  vertebrae,  and  confeijuently  of  the  whole 
trunk,  would  have  been  impeded. 

The  ribs  help  to  form  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  ; 
they  afford  attachment  to  different  mufcles  ;  they  are 
iifeful  in  refpiration  ;  and  they  ferve  as  a  fecurity  to 
the  heart  and  lungs. 

J  3.  Of  the  Bones  of  the  Pelvis. 

39  The  pelvis  is  compofed  of  the  os  facrum,  os  coccv- 

gis,  and  two  offa  innominata.  The  two  firlf  of  thefe 
bones  were  included  in  the  account  of  the  fpine,  to 
which  tliey  more  properly  belong. 

In  children,  each  os  innominatum  is  compofed  of 
three  diltinft  bones  ;  but  as  we  advance  in  life  the  in- 
termediate cartilages  gradually  oirifv,  and  the  marks 
of  the  original  feparation  difappear,  fo  that  they  be- 
come one  irregular  bone  ;  (fill,  however,  continuing  to 
retain  the  names  of  ilium,  ifchium,  and  pubis,  by  which 
their  divinons  were  originally  dilf inguilhed,  and  to  be 
defcribed  as  three  different  bones  by  the  generality  of 
anatomills.     The  os  ilium  forms   the  upper  and  moft 
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coiifidcrahle  part  of  the  bone,  the  o»  ifchiurn  its  lower  Oftcology. 
and  poilcrior  portion,  and  the  os  pubis  its  fore  part.  " 

The  OS  ilium  or  hauiich-bone,  is  articulated  poflc-  q,  iJi^m, 
riorly  to  the  os  (acrum  by  a  firm  cartilaginous  fubftance, 
and  is  united  to  the  os  pubis  before  and  to  the  os  if- 
chium below.  Its  fuperior  portion  is  thin,  and  ter- 
minates in  a  ridge  called  the  crilla  or  fpine  of  the  ili- 
um, and  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
haunch.  Thiscrifta  rifes  up  like  an  arch,  biing  turn- 
ed fomewhat  outwards,  fo  as  to  rcfemble  the  uings  of 
a  phaeton. 

Externally  this  bone  is  unequally  prominent  and  hol- 
lowed for  the  lodgment  of  mufcles  ;  internally  we  find 
it  fmooth  and  concave.  At  its  lower  part  there  is  a 
conliderablc  ridge  on  its  inner  furface.  1  his  ridge 
extends  from  the  os  facrum,  and  correfponds  with  a 
fimilar  prominence  both  on  that  bone  and  the  ifchium  j 
forms  with  the  inner  part  of  the  offa  pubis  what  iti 
midwifery  is  termed  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 

The  crifta,  or  fpine,  which  at  firil  is  an  epiphyfis, 
has  two  confiderable  tuberofities  {  one  anteiiorly,  and 
the  other  poileriorly,  ivhich  is  the  largeft  of  the  two  : 
Thefe,  from  their  projefting  more  than  the  parts  of 
the  bone  below  them,  have  gotten  the  name  of  fpinal 
proceffes.  From  the  anterior  fpinoun  procels,  the  far- 
torius  and  tenfor  vagiiut  femoris  mufcles  have  their 
origin  ;  and  below  the  pofterior  procefs  ive  obferve  a 
confiderable  niche  in  the  bone,  which,  in  the  recent 
fubjcft ,  is  formed  into  a  large  foramen,  by  means  of  a 
ftrong  ligament  that  is  ftretched  over  its  lower  part 
from  the  os  facrum  to  the  fliarp-pointed  procefs  of  the 
ifchium.  This  hole  affords  a  paffage  to  the  great  fci- 
atic  nerve,  and  to  the  pofterior  ciural  veffels  under 
the  pyriforra  mufcle,  part  of  which  likewife  paffcs  out 
here. 

The  OS  ifchium,  or  hip-bone,  which  is  of  a  very  'r-Q  -/ui^^ 
regular  figure,  conftitutes  the  lower  lateral  parts  of  the 
pelvis,  and  is  commonly  divided  into  its  body,  tubero- 
fity, and  ramu'.  The  body  forms  the  lower  and  moft 
confiderable  portion  of  the  acetabulum,  and  fends  a 
flinrp-pointed  procefs  backwards,  called  the  fpine  of 
the  ifchium.  1  <>  this  procefs  the  ligament  adheres, 
which  was  juft  noiv  fpoken  ot,  as  forming  a  foramen  for 
the  paffageofthe  fciatic  nerve.  The  tuberofity,  which 
is  the  loweft  part  of  the  trunk,  and  fupports  us  when 
we  fit,  is  large  and  irregular,  affording  origin  to  fei'e- 
ral  mufcles.  From  this  tuberofity  we  find  the  bone 
becoming  thinner  and  narrower.  This  part,  which  has 
the  name  of  ramus  or  branch,  paffes  forwards  and  up- 
wards, and  concurs  with  the  ramus  of  the  os  pubis,  to 
form  a  large  hole  called  the  foramen  magnum  ifchii,  or 
thyroiJeiim,  as  it  is  fometimes  named  from  its  refem- 
blance  to  a  door  or  (hield.  This  hole,  which  in  the 
recent  fubjefl-is  clofcd  by  a  ftrong  membrane  called 
the  obturator  ligai^ent,  affords  through  its  whole  cir- 
cumference attachment  to  mufcles.  At  its  upper  part 
where  we  obferve  a  nichs  in  the  bone,  it  gives  paffage 
to  the  obturator  veffels  and  nerves,  which  go  to  the  in- 
ner part  of  the  thigh.  Nature  leems  everywhere  to 
avoid  an  unneceffary  weight  of  bone,  and  this  foramen, 
no  doubt,  ferves  to  lighten  the  bones  of  the  pelvis. 

The  os  pubis  or  (hare-bone,  which  with  its  ^^IIoWq  ^t- 
forms  the  fore  part  of  the  pelvis,  is  the  fmalleft  di- 
vifion  of  the  os  iimominatum.    It  is  united  to  its  fellow 
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Oftealogy.  by  means  of  a  ftrong  cartilage,  which  forms  what  is 
»  called  the  fymphyfis  pubis, 

,  In   each    os   pubis  we  may  diftingjnilh  the  body  of 

the  bone,  its  angle,  and  ramus.  The  body  or  outer 
part  is  united  to  the  os  ilium.  The  angle  comes  for- 
wards to  form  the  fymphyfis,  and  the  ramus  is  a  thin 
procefs  which  unites  with  the  ramus  of  the  ifchium,  to 
form  the  foramen  thyroideum. 

The  three  bones  we  have  defcribed  as  compofing 
each  OS  innominatum,  all  aflill  in  forming  the  ace- 
tabulum, in  which  the  head  of  the  os  femoris  is  re- 
ceived. 

This  cavity  is  everywhere  lined  with  a  fmooth  car- 
tilage, excepting  at  its  inner  part,  were  we  may  ob- 
ferve  a  little  foffa,  in  which  are  lodged  the  mucilagi- 
nous glands  of  the  joint.  We  may  liiiewife  notice  the 
pit  or  depreffion  made  by  the  round  ligament,  as  it  is 
improperly  called,  which,  by  adhering  to  this  cavity 
and  to  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone,  helps  to  fecure  the 
latter  in  the  focket. 

Thefe  bones,  which  are  united  to  each  other  and  to 
the  fpine,  by  many  very  ftrong  ligaments,  ferve  to  fup- 
port  the  trunk,  and  to  conneft  it  with  the  lower  extre- 
mities ;  and  at  the  fame  time  to  form  the  pelvis  or  ba- 
lon,  in  which  are  lodged  the  inteftines  and  urinary 
bladder,  and  in  women  the  uterus  ;  fo  that  the  lludy  of 
this  part  of  cfteology  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  in 
midwifery. 

It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  in  women  the  os 
facrum  is  ufually  Ihorter,  broader,  and  more  hollowed, 
the  ofl'a  ilia  mo.re  expanded,  and  the  inferior  opening 
of  the  pelvis  larger,  than  in  men. 

Sect,  IV.    Of  the  Extremities. 

The  parts  of  the  fkeleton  confift  of  the  upper  ex- 
tremity and  the  lower, 

J   I .   Of  the  Upper  Extremities. 

This  confifts  of  the  fhoulder,  the  arm,  and  the 
hand. 

I .  Of  the  Shoulder. 
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The  Ihoulder  confifts  of  two  bones,  the  clavicula  and 
the  fcapula. 

The  former,  which  is  fo  named  from  its  refemblance 
to  the  key  in  ufe  among  the  ancients,  is  a  little  cur- 
ved at  both  its  extremities  like  an  Italicyi  It  is  like- 
wife  caWtA  Jiigu/um,  or  collar  bone,  from  its  fitu.itlon. 
It  is  about  the  fize  of  the  little  finger,  but  longer,  and 
being  of  a  very  fpongy  fubftance,  is  very  liable  to  be 
fraflured.  In  this,  as  in  other  long  bones,  we  may 
diilinguilh  a  body  and  two  extremities.  The  body  is 
rather  flattened  than  rounded.  The  an^-erior  extremi- 
ty is  formed  into  a  (lightly  convx  head,  which  is 
neaily  of  a  trianj^ular  (liape.  The  inferior  furface  of 
the  head  is  articulated  with  t'-e  fternum.  The  pofte- 
rior  extremity,  which  is  flatter  and  broader  than  the 
other,  is  coimC(51ed  to  a  procels  of  the  fcapula,  called 
acromion.  Both  thefe  articulations  are  fecured  by  li- 
gaments, and  in  that  with  the  Iternum  we  meet  with 
A  moveable  cartilage,  to  prevent  any  injury  from  fric- 
tion. 

The  clavicle  fcrves  to  regulate  the  itintions  of  the 
fcapula,  by  preventing  it  from  being  Drought  too  much 
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forwards,  or  carried  too  far  backwards.    It  affords  ori-  Ofteolo?y. 
gin  to  fi^veral  mufcles,  and  helps  to  cover  and  proteft  "~~> 
the  fubclavian  veffels,  which  derive  their  name  from 
their  fituation  under  this  bone,  ^-j 

The  fcapula,  or  flioulder-blade,  which  is  nearly  ofOfthefca- 
a  triangular  tliape,  is  fixed  to  the  pofterior  part  of  theP"'*- 
true  ribs,  fomewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  buckler.  It 
is  of  a  very  unequal  thickuefs,  and  like  all  other  broad 
flat  bones,  is  fomewhat  cellular.  Exteriorly  it  is  con- 
vex, and  interiorly  concave,  to  accommodate  itfelf  to 
the  convexity  of  the  ribs.  We  obfctve  in  this  bone 
three  unequal  fides,  which  are  thicker  and  ftronger  than 
the  body  of  the  bone,  and  are  therefore  teimed  its 
coftce.  The  largeft  of  the  three,  called  alfo  the  bafis, 
is  turned  towards  the  vertebroe.  Another,  which  is 
lefs  than  the  former,  is  below  this  j  and  the  third, 
which  is  the  leaft  of  the  three,  is  at  the  upper  part  oi 
the  bone.  Externally  the  bone  is  elevated  into  a  con- 
fiderable  fpine,  which  rifing  Imall  at  the  bafis  of  the 
fcapula,  becomes  gradually  higher  and  broader,  and 
divides  the  outer  furface  of  the  bone  into  two  foflae, 
The  fuperior  of  thefe,  which  is  the  fmalleft,  ferves  to 
lodge  the  fupra  fpinatus  mufcle ;  and  the  inferior  fof- 
fa, which  is  much  larger  than  the  other,  gives  origin 
to  the  infra  fpinatus.  This  fpine  terminates  in  a  broad 
and  fiat  procefs  at  the  top  of  the  fhoulder,  called  the 
procejj'us  acromion,  to  which  the  clavicle  is  articulated. 
This  procefs  is  hollowed  at  its  lower  part  to  allow  a 
paffage  to  the  fupra  and  infra  fpinati  mufcles.  The 
fcapula  has  likewife  another  confiderable  procefs  at  its 
upper  part,  which,  from  its  refemblance  to  the  beak 
of  a  bird,  is  called  the  coracoid procefs.  From  the  out- 
er fide  of  this  coracoid  procefs,  a  ftrong  ligament  paf- 
fes  to  the  procefl'us  acromion,  which  prevents  a  luxa- 
tion  of  the  os  humeri  upwards.  A  third  ptocefs  be- 
gins bv  a  narrow  neck,  and  ends  in  a  cavity  called 
glenoid,  for  the  connexion  of  the  os  humeri. 

The  fcapula  is  articulated  with  the  clavicle  and  os 
humeri,  to  which  laft  it  ferves  as  a  fulcrum  ;  and  by 
varying  its  pofition  it  aiTords  a  greater  Icope  to  the 
bones  of  the  arm  in  their  different  motions.  It  like- 
wife  gives  origin  to  feveral  mufcles,  and  pofterioily 
ferves  as  a  defence  to  the  trunk. 


2.  Eones  of  the  Arm. 

The  arm  is  commonly  divided  into  two  parts,  which 
are  articulated  to  each  other  at  the  elbow.  The  up- 
per part  letains  the  name  of  arm,  pioperiy  fo  called, 
and  the  lowei  part  is  ufually  called  the  foie-arm.. 

Tiie  arm  is  compofed  of  a  fingle  bone  called  oi  hu- 
meri. This  bone,  which  is  alraoft  of  a  cylindrical 
(hape,  may  be  divided  into  its  body  and  its  extremi- 
ties. 

The  upper  extremity  begins  by  a  large,  round,  fmooth 
head,  which  is  admitted  into  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the 
fcapula.  On  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  bone  there 
is  a  groove  for  lodging  the  long  head  of  the  biceps 
mufcle  of  the  arm  ;  and  on  each  fide  of  the  groovi",  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  bone,  there  is  a  tubercle  to  which 
the  Ipinati  mufcles  are  fixed. 

The  lower  extremity  has  feveral  proctfl'cs  and  cavi- 
ties. The  principal  procelTes  are  its  two  condyles,  one 
'exterior  and  the  other  interior,  and  of  thcle  the  laft  is 
the  largeft.  Between  thefe  two  we  obfcrve  two  late- 
ral protuberances,  which,  together  with  a  middle  ca- 
vity. 
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oftcolopv.  vitv,  form  a»  it  were  a  kind  of  pulley  upon  which  the 
^~~v~— '  niotians  of  the  fore-arm  arc  chittly  Ptrf'ormcd.  At 
each  fide  of  the  condyles,  as  well  exteriorly  as  interior- 
ly, there  is  another  eminence  ivhich  gives  orij^in  to  fc- 
veral  mufclcs  of  the  hand  and  fingers.  Polleriorjy  and 
fijperiorly,  fpeakinj^  with  refpeit  to  the  condyles,  wc 
oblerve  »  deep  (olTa  which  receives  a  confidcrable  pro- 
ccfs  of  the  ulna  ;  and  anteriorly  and  .oppofite  to  this 
fofla,  we  ohferve  another,  which  is  much  le(s,  and  re- 
ceives another  procels  ot  the  lam?  bone. 

The  body  of  the  bone  has  at  its  upper  and  anterior 
part  a  furrow  which  beijins  from  behind  the  head  of 
the  bone,  and  fervos  to  lodge  the  tendon  of  a  raufcle. 
The  body  of  the  os  humeri  is  hollow  throuj^h  its  whole 
length,  and  like  all  other  long  bones  has  its  marrow. 

This  bone  is  ailiculated  at  its  upper  part  to  the  fca- 
pula.  This  articulation,  which  allows  motion  every 
way,  is  furrounded  by  a  caplular  ligament  that  is  fonie- 
tiraes  torn  in  lux-ttion,  and  becomes  an  obOacle  to  the 
eafy  redudftion  of  the  bone.  Its  lower  extremity  is 
articulated  with  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm. 
Oftlicfore-  The  fore-arm  is  compofed  of  two  bones,  the  ulna 
and  radius. 

I'he  ulna  or  elbow  bone  is  much  lefs  thiin  the  os 
humeri,  and  becomes  gradtially  fmaller  as  it  dcfcends 
to  the  wrirt.  At  its  upper  part  it  has  two  procefles 
and  two  cavities.  Of  the  tu-o  proceflTe"^,  the  largeft, 
which  is  fituated  polteriorly,  and  called  the  olecranon, 
is  admitted  into  the  pofterior  foffa  of  the  os  humeri. 
The  .other  procefs  is  placed  anteriorly,  and  is  called 
the  coronoid  procefs.  In  bending  the  arm  it  enters  in- 
to the  anterior  folTa  of  the  os  humeri.  This  procefs 
being  much  fmaller  than  the  other,  permits  the  fore- 
arm to  bend  inwards  ;  whereas  the  olecranon,  which 
is  (haped  like  a  hook,  reaches  the  bottom  of  its  folTa 
in  the  os  humeri  as  loon  as  the  arm  becomes  tiraighr, 
and  will  not  permit  the  fore-arm  to  be  bent  backwards. 
The  ligaments  likevvife  oppole  tills  motion. 

Between  the  two  proceffes  we  have  defcribed,  there 
is  a  confulerable  cavity  called  the  fignoid  cavity,  di- 
vided into  two  folTie  by  a  fmall  eminence,  which  piifies 
trom  one  procefs  to  the  other  ;  it  is  by  means  of  this 
cavity  and  the  two  procefles,  that  the  ulna  is  articu- 
l.ited  with  the  os  humeri  by  ginglimus. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  coronoid  procefs  interiorly, 
there  is  a  fmall  figmoid  cavity,  which  lerves  for  the 
articulation  of  the  ulna  with  the  radius. 

The  body  of  the  ulna  is  of  a  triangular  fliape :  Its 
lower  extremity  terminates  by  a  fmall  head  and  a  little 
flyloid  procefs.  The  ulna  is  articulated  above  to  the 
OS  humeri — both  above  and  below  to  the  radius,  and  to 
the  wrill  at  its  lower  extremitv.  All  thefe  articula- 
tions are  fecured  by  means  of  ligaments.  The  chief 
ufe  of  this  bone  feenis  to  be  to  fupport  and  regulate 
the  motions  of  the  radius. 

The  radius,  which  is  fo  named  from  its  fuppofed  re- 
femblanre  to  the  fpoke  of  a  wheel,  is  placed  at  the  in- 
fide  of  the  fore -arm.  It  is  lomewhat  large?  than  the 
ulna,  but  not  quite  fo  long  as  that  bone.      Its  upper 
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part  ii  cylindrical,  lioUowed  fuperioily  to  receive  the  Oftii.lo?v. 
outer  condyle  of  the  os  humeri.  J..aterally  it  is  ad-  '"^~' 
mittrd  into  the  little  (iy^iuoid  cavity  of  the  ulna,  and 
the  cylindrical  part  of  the  bone  turns  in  thi«  cavity  in 
the  motions  ot  pronation  and  fupination  (l).  This 
bone  follows.the  ulna  in  llexioii  .ind  cxlcnfion,  and  may 
likewife  be  moved  round  its  axis  iu  any  diredion.  The 
lower  extremity  of  the  radius  is  Diuch  larger  and 
flronger  than  its  upper  part  ;  the  ulna,  oti  the  con- 
trary, is  fmaller  and  weaker  below  than  above  ;  fo  that 
they  fcrve  to  lupply  each  other's  dtficiencics  in  both 
thofe  parts. 

On  the  external  fide  of  this  bone,  wc  obfcrve  a  fmall 
cavity  which  is  dellined  to  receive  the  lower  end  ot  the 
ulna  ;  and  its  lower  extremity  is  formed  into  a  large 
cavity,  by  means  ot  which  it  is  articulated  with  the 
bones  of  the  wiili,  and  on  this  account  it  is  fumetimes 
called  manubrium  fiianus.  '  It  fupports  the  two  firft 
bones  of  the  wrill  on  the  fide  of  the  thumb,  whereas 
the  ulna  is  articulated  with  that  bone  of  the  wrift  which 
correfponds  with  the  little  finger. 

Through  the  whole  length  both  of  this  bone  rird  the 
ulna,  a  ridge  is  obferved  which  atfords  attachment  to 
an  interolTcous  ligament.  This  ligament  fills  up  the 
fpace  between  the  two  bones. 


3.  Bones  of  the  Hand. 
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The  carpus  or  wrill  confifls  of  eight  fmall   bones  of  Of  ihecir- 
an  irregular   Ihape,  and   difpofed  in  two  unequal  rows,  pus. 
Thofe  of  the  upper  row  are  articulated  with  the  bones 
of  the  fore-arm,  and  iholc  of  the  lower  one  with  the 
metacarpus. 

The  ancient  anatomifts  defcribed  thefe  bones  nume- 
rically ;  Lyferus  teems  to  have  been  the  firll  who  gave 
to  each  of  them  a  particular  name.  The  names  he  adopt- 
ed are  found  on  the  figure  ot  the  bones,  and  are  now 
pretty  generally  received,  except  the  firft,  which  in- 
llead  of  xo)i/>.«iiJff  (the  name  given  to  it  by  Lyferus,  on 
account  of  its  finus,  that  admits  a  pr.rt  of  the  os  mag- 
num), has  by  later  writers  been  named  Scaphoities  or 
Naviculare.  This,  which  is  the  outermoft  of  the  up- 
per row  (confideiing  the  thurab  as  the  outer  tide  of 
the  hand),  is  articulated  with  the  radius  ;  on  its  inner 
fide  it  is  connecled  with  the  os  lunare,  and  below  to 
the  trapezium  and  traneioides.  Next  to  this  is  a  fmall- 
er bone,  called  the  os  hnar^ ;  becaufe  its  outer  tide, 
which  is  conneftcd  with  the  fcaphoides,  is  lliaped  like 
a  crefccnt.  This  is  likewife  articulated  with  the  radi- 
us. On  its  inn'A  fide  it  joins  the  os  cuneiflrme ;  and 
anteriorly,  the  os  ma-^num  and  os  unciforme. 

The  os  cuneiforroe,  which  is  the  third  bone  in  the 
upper  roiv,  is  compared  to  a  wedge,  trom  its  being 
broader  above,  at  the  back  of  the  hand,  than  it  is  be- 
low. Pofteriorly  it  is  articulated  with  the  ulna,  and 
anteriorly  with  the  os  unciforme. 

Theic  three  bones  form  an  oblong  articulating  fur- 
face,  covered  by  cartilage,  by  which  the  hand  is  con- 
nefted  with  the  fore-arm. 

1  he  OS  pififorme,  or  pca-likc  bone,  which  is  fmaller 

than 


(l)  The  motions  of  pronation  and  fupination  may  be  eafily  defcribed.  If  the  palm  of  the  hand,  for  inftance, 
is  placed  on  the  furface  of  a  table,  the  hand  may  be  faid  to  be  in  a  flate  of  pronation  ;  but  if  the  b:<ck  part  of 
the  hand  is  turned  tovfards  the  table,  the  hard  will  he  then  ir«  a  ftate  <yf  firpination. 
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Ofteo'.ocy.  than  tLe  three  juft  now  defciibed,  though  generally 
v— — '  clafled  with  the  bones  of  the  upper  row,  does  not  pro- 
perly belong  to  cither  leries,  being  placed  on  the  un- 
der furface  of  the  os  cuneiforme,  to  as  to  projeft  into 
the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  four  bones  of  the  fccond 
row  coirefpond  with  the  bones  of  the  thumb  and  fing- 
ers; the  firft,  fecond,  and  fourth,  are  from  their  (hapes 
named  trapezium,  trafieaoides,  and  unciforme  ;  the  third 
from  its  being  the  largeft  bone  of  the  carpus,  is  ftyled 
■  OS  tnagnom. 

All  thefe  bones  are  convex  towards  the  back,  and 
nightly  concave  towards  the  palm  of  the  hand  ;  their 
articulating  furfaces  are  covered  with  cartilages,  snd 
fecured  by  many  ftrong  lig.iments,  particularly  by  two 
ligamentous  expanfions,  called  the  external  and  inter- 
nal annular  ligaments  of  the  wrift.  The  former  ex- 
tends in  an  oblique  direftion  from  the  os  pififorme  to 
the  ftyloid  procefs  of  the  radius,  and  is  an  inch  and  a 
-half  in  breadth;  the  latter  or  internal  annular  ligament 
is  ftretched  from  the  os  pififorme  and  os  unciforme,  to 
the  OS  fcaphoides  and  trapezium.  Thefe  annular  liga- 
ments likewiie  ferve  to  bend  down  the  tendons  of  the 
wrift  and  fingers. 

The  metacarpus  confifts  of  four  bones,  which  fup- 
tacarpus.  port  the  fingers ;  externally  they  are  a  little  convex, 
and  internally  fomewhat  concave,  where  they  form  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  They  are  hollow,  and  of  a  cylin- 
drical ihape. 

At  each  '  extremity  they  are  a  little  hollowed  for 
their  articulation;  fuperiorly  with  the  bones  of  the  car- 
pus, and  inferiorly  with  the  firft  phalanx  of  the  fingers, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  feveral  phalanges  of  the  fing- 
ers are  articulated  with  each  other. 

The  five  fingers  of  each  hand  are  compofed  of  fifteen 
bones,  difpoled  in  three  ranks  called  phalanges  :  The 
bones  of  the  firft  phalanx,  which  are  articulated  with 
the  metacarpus,  are  the  largeft,  and  thofe  of  the  laft 
phalanx  the  fmalleft.  All  thefe  bones  are  larger  at 
their  extremities  than  in  their  middle  part. 

We  obferve  at  the  extremities  of  the  bones  of  the 
carpus,  metacarpus,  and  fingers,  feveral  inequalities  that 
ferve  for  their  articulation  with  each  other  ;  and  thefe 
articulations  are  ftrengthened  by  means  of  the  liga- 
ments which  furround  them. 

It  will  be  eafily  underftood  that  this  multiplicity  of 
bones  in  the  hand  (for  there  are  27  in  each  hand)  is 
elTential  to  the  different  motions  we  wifti  to  perform. 
If  each  finger  was  compofed  only  of  one  bone  inftead 
of  three,  it  would  be  impoflible  fot'us  to  grafp  any 
thing.  e 

§  2.  Of  the  Lower  Extremities. 

Each  lower  extremity  is  divided  into  four  parts,  viz. 
the  OS  feraoris,  or  thigh-bone:  the  rotula,  or  knee-pan; 
the  leg  ;  and  the  foot. 

1,  Of  the  Thigh. 

The  thigh  is  compofed  only  of  this  bone,  which  is 
the  largcll  and  ftiongcft  we  have.  It  will  be  neceflary 
to  diftinguilh  its  body  and  extremities:  Its  body,  which 
is  of  a  cylindrical  ftiiipr,  is  convex  before  and  concave 
behind,  where  it  ferves  to  lodge  feveral  mufclcs. 
Throughouf  two-thirds  of  its  length  we  obferve  a  lidge 
cr.Ucd  linea  aff>cra,  which  originates  from  the  troclian- 
ters,    and    after    runnitig    for    force  way  downwards, 
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divides  into  two  branches,  that  terminate  in  the  tubero-  Oftcology. 
fities  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  bone.  •""     ' 

At  its  upper  extremity  we  muft  dcfcribe  the  neck 
and  fmooth  head  of  the  bone,  and  likewife  two  confi- 
derable  procefl"e^i :  The  head,  which  forms  the  greater 
portion  of  a  Iphere  unequally  divided,  is  turned  inwards, 
and  received  into  the  great  cotyloid  cavity  of  the  os  in- 
noniifiatum.  At  this  part  of  the  bone  there  is  a  little 
fofla  to  be  obfervtd,  to  which  the  round  ligament  is 
attached,  and  which  we  have  already  defcribed  as  tend- 
ing to  fecure  the  head  of  this  bone  in  the  great  aceta- 
bulum. The  neck  is  almoft  horizontal,  confidered  with 
refpeft  to  its  fituation  with  the  body  of  the  bone.  Of 
the  two  proceffes,  the  external  one,  which  is  the  largeft, 
is  called  trochanter  major  ;  and  the  other,  which  is 
placed  on  the  infide  ot  the  bone,  trochanter  minor. 
They  both  afford  attachment  to  muicles.  The  aiticu- 
lation  of  the  os  feraoris  with  the  trunk  is  ftrengthened 
by  means  of  a  capfular  ligament,  which  adheres  every- 
where round  the  edge  of  the  great  cotyloid  cavity  of 
the  OS  innominatum,  and  furrounds  the  head  of  the 
bone. 

The  OS  femoris  moves  upon  the  trunk  in  every  di- 
reflion. 

At  the  lower  extremity  of  the  bone  are  two  proceffes 
called  the  condyles,  and  an  intermediate  fmooth  cavi- 
ty, by  means  of  which  it  is  articulated  with  the  leg  by 
ginglimus. 

All  round  the  under  end  of  the  bone  there  is  an  ir- 
regular  furface  where  the  capiular  ligament  of  the  joint 
has  its  origin,  and  where  blood-veffels  go  into  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  bone. 

Between  the  condyles  there  is  a  cavity  pofteriorly, 
in  which  the  blood-veffels  and  nerves  are  placed,  fecure 
from  the  compreffion  to  which  they  would  otherwife  be 
expofed  in  the  aflion  of  bending  the  leg,  and  which 
would  not  fail  to  be  hurtful. 

At  the  fide  of  each  condyle  externally,  there  is  a 
tuberofity,  from  whence  the  lateral  ligaments  originate, 
which  are  extended  down  to  the  tibia. 

A  ligament  likewife  ariles  from  each  condyle  pofte- 
riorly. One  of  thefe  ligaments  pafTes  from  the  right 
to  the  left,  and  the  other  from  the  left  to  the  right,  fo 
that  they  interfeft  each  other,  and  tor  that  realon  are 
called  the  crofs  iigameuts. 

The  lateral  ligaments  prevent  the  motion  of  the  leg 
upon  the  thigh  to  the  right  or  left,  and  the  crofs  liga- 
ments, which  aie  alfo  attached  to  the  tibia,  prevent  the 
latter  from  being  brought  forwards. 

In  new  born  children  all  the  proceffes  of  this  bone 
are  cartilaginous. 

2.  The  Rotula,  or  Knee-pan. 

The  rotula,   patella,  or  knee-pan,  as  it  is  differently  of  the  ro- 
called,  is  a  flat  bone  about  four  or  five   inches  in  cir-tula. 
cumference,  and  is  placed  at  the  fore  part  of  the  joint 
of  the  knee.     In  its  ftiape  it  is  fomewhat  like  the  com- 
mon figure  of  the  heart,  with  its  point  downwards. 

It  is  thinner  at  its  edge  than  in  its  middle  part  ;  at 
its  fore  part  it  is  fmootli  and  lomcwhat  convex  ;  its 
polterior  lurfare,  which  is  more  unequal,  affords  an  ele- 
vation in  the  middle  which  is  admitted  between  the 
two  condyles  of  the  os  femoris. 

This  hone  is  retained  in  its  proper  fituation  by  b 
ftrong  ligament  which  everywhere  furrounds  it,    and 
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Oftcology.  adheres  l)olh  to  the  tibia  and  os  fcinoris  ;  it  is  liLewife 
}——v—  firmly  coniied^ed  with  the  tibia  by  means  of  a  Itronfj 
tendinous  ligament  of  an  inch  in  bitadth,  nnd  upwards 
of  two  inches  in  length,  whicli  adheres  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  patella,  and  to  the  tubcrolity  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  tibia.  On  account  of  this  connexion,  it  is 
very  properly  confidered  as  an  appendage  to  the  tibia, 
ivhich  it  follows  in  all  its  motions,  fo  as  to  be  to  it 
what  the  olecranon  is  to  the  ulna.  'J'hcre  is  this  dif- 
ference, however,  that  the  olecranon  is  a  fixed  pro- 
cefs  J  whereas  the  patella  is  moveable,  being  capable 
of  Aiding  from  above  downwards  and  from  below  up- 
wards. 'I'his  mobility  is  cflentlal  to  the  rotatory  mo- 
tion of  the  leg. 

In  very  young  children  this  bone  is  entirely  cartila- 
ginous. 

The  principal  nfe  of  the  patella  fecms  to  be  to  de- 
fend the  articulation  of  the  knee  from  external  in* 
jury  ;  it  likewife  tends  to  increale  the  power  of  the 
extenfor  mufcles  of  the  leg,  by  removing  their  direc- 
tion fartlier  from  the  centre  of  motion  in  the  manner 
of  a  pulley. 

3.   Of  the  Leg. 

The  leg  is  corapofcd  of  two  bones  :  Of  thefe  the  in- 
ner one,  which  is  the  largeil,  is  called  tibia  j  the  other 
is  much  fmaller,  and  named  fibula. 

The  tibia,  which  is  fo  called  from  its  refemblance  to 
the  mulical  pipe  of  the  ancients,  has  three  furfaccs,  and 
is  not  very  unlike  a  triangular  prifm.  Its  polierior 
furface  is  the  broadeft  ;  anteriorly  it  has  a  confiderable 
ridge  called  the  fhin,  between  which  and  the  fkin  there 
are  no  muftles.  At  the  upper  extremity  of  this  bone 
are  two  lurfaces,  a  liltle  concave,  and  feparated  from 
each  other  by  an  intermediate  elevation.  I'he  two  little 
cavities  receive  the  condyles  of  the  os  femoris,  and  the 
eminence  between  them  is  admitted  into  the  cavity 
which  we  fpoke  of  as  being  between  the  two  condyles  ; 
io  that  this  articulation  aftords  a  Ipecimen  of  the  com- 
plete ginglimus.  Under  the  external  edge  of  the  up- 
per end  of  this  bone  is  a  circular  tlat  furface,  which  re- 
ceives the  head  of  the  fibula. 

At  the  lower  and  inner  portion  of  the  tiljia,  we  ob- 
ferve  a  confiderable  procefs  c.dled  tnollcoliis  internum. 
Ihe  bafis  of  the  bone  terminates  in  a  large  tranfvcrle 
cavity,  by  which  it  is  articulated  with  the  uppermcjft 
bone  of  the  foot.  It  has  likewile  another  cavity  at  its 
lower  end  and  outer  fide,  which  is  foraewhat  oblong, 
and  receives  tlie  lower  end  of  the  fibula. 

The  tibia  is  hollow  through  its  whole  length. 

The  fibula  is  a  fmall  long  bone  fituated  on  the  out- 
fide  of  the  tibia.  Its  fuperior  extremity  does  not  reach 
quite  fo  high  as  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia,  but  its 
lower  end  defcends  fomcwhat  lower.  Both  above  and 
below,  it  is  articulated  with  the  tibia  by  means  of  the 
lateral  cavities  we  noticed  in  our  defcription  of  that 
bone. 

Its  lower  extremity  is  (iretchcd  out  into  a  coronoid 
procels,  which  is  flattened  at  its  infide,  and  is  convex 
externally,  forming  what  is  called  the  tnaUeo/us  exier- 
7ius,  or  outer  ankle.  This  is  rather  lower  than  the 
malleolus  internus  of  the  tibia. 
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The  body  of  this  bone,  which  is  irreguhiily  triangu-  Oaeolo»». 
lar,  is   a   little  hollow  at  its  internal  furface,   which  is  ' 

turned  towards  the  tibia  ;  and  it  aflFoids  like  that  bone, 
through  its  ivhole  length,  attachment  to  a  ligament, 
which  from  its  fituatiun  is  called  the  intcrolTeous  liga- 
ment. 

4.   Of  the  Foot.  «3 

The  foot  conCfts  of  the  tarfus,  metatarfus,  and  toes.  ''4 

The  tarfus  is  compofed  of    feven   bones,    viz.    the  J^^      ' ''^" 
aftragalus,  03  calcis,   os  navitnlare,   os  cuboides,  and 
three  others  called  cuneiform  bones.  <>S 

The  aftralagus  is  a  large  bone  with  which  both  the  ^  *' 
tibia  and  fibula  are  aititulated.  It  is  the  uppermoft  ° 
bone  of  the  foot  j  it  has  leveral  furfaces  to  be  confider- 
ed ;  its  upper,  and  fomewhat  pofterior  part,  which  is 
fmooth  and  coiivcx,  is  admitted  into  the  cavity  of  the 
tibia.  Its  lateral  parts  arc  conneflcd  with  the  malleoli 
of  the  two  bones  of  the  leg  ;  below,  it  is  articulated 
v\ith  the  OS  calcis,  and  its  anterior  furface  is  received 
by  the  os  naviculare.  All  thefe  articulations  are  fecu- 
red  by  means  of  ligaments.  CH 

The  OS  calcis,  or  calcaneum,  which  is  of  a  very  irre-'^f '!"=  °' 
gular  figure,  is  the  largeft  bone  of  the  foot.     Behind,''' ""' 
it  is  formed  into  a   confiderable  tuberofity  called  the 
heel  ;  without  this  tubeiol.c  ,    vhich  fupports  us  in  an 
ereft  pofture,  and  when  we  ..alk,  we  fliould  be  liable 
to  fall  backwards. 

On  the  internal  furface  of  this  bont,  we  obferve  a 
confiderable  finuofity,  which  affords  a  paiTage  to  the 
tendon  of  a  mulcle  ;  and  to  the  poflerior  part  of  the 
os  calcis,  a  ftrong  tendinous  cord  called  lendo  achUlit 
(m),  is  attached,  which  is  formed  by  the  tendons  of 
feveral  mufcles  united  together.  The  articulation  of 
this  with  the  other  bones  is  fecured  by  means  of  liga- 
ments. (. 

The  OS  naviculare,  or  fcaphoides  (for  thefe  two  terms  Of  the  os 
have  the  lame  fignification),  is  fo  called  on  account  of "^'^•'<:"l*rc. 
its  refemblance  to  a  little  bark.      At  its  poflerior  part, 
which  is  concave,  it  receives  the  allragalus ;  anterioily 
it  is  articulated  with  the  cuneiform  bones,  and  lateral- 
ly it  is  connefled  with  the  os  cuboides.  68 

The  OS  cuboides  forms  an  irregular  cube.      Pofteti- Of  the  os 
orly  it  is  articulated  with  the  os  calcis  ;  anteriorly  ii<:ul'oides. 
fupports  the  two  laff  bones  of  the   metatarfus,  and  la- 
terally it  joins  the  tliird  cuneiform  bone  and  the  os  na- 
viculare. 6p 

Each  of  the  ofTa  cuneiformia,  which   are  three  inOitheofla 
number,  refemblts  a  wedge,  and  from  this  fimilitude''".''^''"''- 
their  name  is  derived.      They   are   placed   next  to  the"^"' 
metatarfus  by  the  fides  of -each  other,  and  are  ufually 
dillinguifiied  into   os   cuneiforme  externum,  medium  or 
minimum,  and   internum  or   maximum.      The  fuperior 
furface  of  thefe  bones,  from  their  wedge-like  fhape,  is 
broader  than  that  which  is  below,  where  they  help  to 
form  the  fple  of  the  foot  ;   poderiorly  they  are  united 
to  the  OS  naviculare,  and   anteriorly   they  fupport  the 
three  firft  metatarfal  bones. 

When  thefe   feven   bones  compofing  the  tarfus  are 

viewed  together   in   the  fkelcton,   they  appear  convex 

above,  where  they  help  to  form  the  upper  part  of  the 

foot  ;  and  concave  underneath,  where  they  form   the 

C  c  hollow 
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Ofteology.  hollow  of  the  foot,  in  wliich  the  veffels,  tendons,  and 
•  nerves  of  the  foot,  are  placed  fecure  from  preffure. 

They  are  united  to  each  other  by  very  ftrong  liga- 
ments, and  their  articulation  with  the  foot  is  fccured 
by  a  capfular  and  two  lateral  ligaments  ;  each  of  the 
latter  is  covered  by  an  annular  ligament  of  confiderable 
breadth  and  thicknefs,  which  ferves  to  bind  down  the 
tendons  of  the  foot,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  ftrengthen 
the  articulation. 

The  OS  cuneiforme  externum  is  joined  laterally  to  the 
OS  cuboides. 

,  Thefe  bones  complete  our  account  of  the  tarfus. 
Though  what  we  have  faid  of  this  part  of  the  olleolo- 
gy  has  been  very  fimple  and  concife,  yet  many  readers 
may  not  clearly  underftand  it  :  but  if  they  will  be 
plealed  to  view  thele  bones  in  their  proper  fituation  in 
the  Ikeleton,  all  that  we  have  faid  of  them  will  be  ea- 
fily  underflood. 

The  metatarfus  is  made  up  of  five  bones,  whereas 
the  metacarpus  confifts  only  of  four.  The  caufe  of 
tliis  diilerence  is,  that  in  the  hand  the  laft  bone  of  the 
thumb  is  not  included  among  the  metacarpal  bones  ; 
whereas  in  the  foot  the  great  toe  has  only  two  bones. 
The  firft  of  thefe  bones  (uppotts  the  great  toe,  and  is 
much  larger  than  the  reft,  which  nearly  referable  each 
other  in  fize. 

Thefe  bones  are  articulated  by  one  extremity  with 
the  cuneiform  bones  and  the  os  cuboides,  and  by  their 
other  end  with  the  toes. 

Each  of  the  toes,  like  the  fingers,  confitls  of  three 
bones,  except  the  great  toe,  which  is  formed  of  two 
bones.  Thofe  of  the  other  four  are  diftinguiftied  into 
three  phalanges.  Although  the  toes  are  more  con- 
fined in  their  motion  than  the  fingers,  yet  they  appear 
to  be  pcrfeftly  fitted  for  the  purpofes  they  are  defign- 
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ed  for.  In  walking,  the  toes  bring  the  centre  of  gra-  Ofteology. 
vity  perpendicular  to  tlie  advanced  foot  ;  and  as  the  v—  ^ 
foles  of  the  feet  are  naturally  concave,  we  can  at  plea- 
fure  increafe  this  concavity,  and  form  a  kind  of  vault, 
which  adjufts  itfclf  to  the  different  inequalities  that  oc- 
cur to  us  in  walking  ;  and  which,  without  this  mode 
of  arrangement,  would  incommode  us  exceedingly, 
efpecially  when  bare-footed. 

§  4.  Of  the  OJJa  Sesamoidea. 

Befides  the  bones  we  have  already  defcribed,  there 
are  feveial  fmall  ones  that  are  met  with  only  in  the 
adult  (keleton,  and  in  perfons  who  are  advanced  in 
life  ;  which,  from  their  luppofed  general  refemblance 
to  the  feeds  of  the  fefamum,  are  called  ojfa  fefatnoidea. 
They  are  commonly  to  be  feen  at  the  firft  joint  of  the 
great  toe,  and  fometimes  at  the  joints  of  the  thumb  ; 
they  are  likewife  now  and  then  to  be  found  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  fibula,  upon  the  condyles  of 
the  thigh-bone,  under  the  os  cuboides  of  the  tarfus, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Their  fize  and  num- 
ber feem  conftantly  to  be  increafed  by  age  and  hard 
labour  ;  and  as  they  are  generally  found  in  fituations 
where  tendons  and  ligaments  are  moft  expofed  to  the 
aftion  of  mufcles,  they  are  now  generally  confidered 
as  ofTified  portions  of  ligaments  or  tendons. 

The  upper  lurface  of  thefe  bones  is  ufually  convex, 
and  adherent  to  the  tendon  that  covers  it ;  the  fide 
which  is  next  to  the  joint  is  fmooth  and  flat.  Though 
their  formation  is  accidental,  yet  they  feem  to  be  of 
fome  ufe,  by  raifing  the  tendons  farther  from  the  centre 
of  motion,  and  confequently  increafing  the  power  of  the 
mufcles.  In  the  great  toe  and  thumb  they  are  like- 
wife  ufeful,  by  forming  a  groove  for  the  flexor  ten- 
dons. 


EXPLANATION  of  the  PLATES  of  OSTEOLOGY. 


Plate  XXL 

Fifi.  I.   A  Front  View  of  the  Male  Skeleton. 
A,  The  os  frontis.      B,  The  os  parietale.      C,   The 
coronal  future.     D,   The  fquamous  part  of  the  tempo- 
ral bones.     E,  The  fquamous  future.    F,  The  zygoma. 
G,  The  maftoid  proceis.     H,  The  temporal  procefs  of 
the  fphcnoid  bone.   I,  The  orbit.    K,  Theosmalae.   L, 
'Jhe  OS  maxillare  fuperius.      M,   Its  nafal  procefs.      N, 
The  ofla  nafi.      O,  The  os  unguis.    P,  The  maxilla  in- 
ferior.    Q^  The  teeth,  which  are  fixteen  in  number  in 
each  jaw.      R,  The  feven  cervical  vertebrae,  with  their 
intermediate  cartilages.     S,  Their  tranfverfe  procefies. 
T,  The   twelve   dorfal  vertebrae,  with  their  interme- 
diate  cartilages.      U,  The   five  lumbar  vertebrae.     V, 
Tiieir  tranfvtrfe  proctfTes.      W,  The  upper  part  of  the 
OS  factum.      X,   Its   lateral  parts.     The  holes  feen  on 
its   fore   part  are  thp  piffagcs  of  the  undermoft   fpinal 
nerves  and  fmall   veflTels.      Oppofitc  to  the  holes,  the 
marks  of  the  original  divifions  of  the  bone   are   feen. 
Y.  The  OS  ilium.      Z,   Its  creft  or  fpine.      a.  The  an- 
terior fpinous  procfffes.      b.  The   brim   of  the   pelvis. 
r,   The  ifchiatic  niche,     d,  The   os   ifchium.     e.    Its 
tuberofity.     f.  Its  fpinous  procefs.    g,  Itscius.    h,  The 
foramen  thyroideura.     i.  The  os  pubis,     k.  The  fym- 
pbyfis  pubis.     1,  The  crus  pubis,    m,  The  acetabulum. 


n,  The  feventh  or  laft  true  rib.    o,  The  twelfth  or  laft 
falfe  rib.      p,  The  upper  end  of  the  ilernum.     q,  The 
middle  piece,     r.  The   under   end,  or  cartilago   enfi- 
formis.     s.  The  clavicle,     t,  The  internal   furface  of 
the   fcapula.     u.   Its   acromion,      v,   Its   coracoid   pro- 
cefs.     w.   Its  cervix,     x,  The  glenoid  cavity,   y,  The 
OS  humeri.      z.  Its   head,   which  is  connefled   to  the 
glenoid  cavity,      i.   Its   external  tubercle.      2,   Its  in- 
ternal tubercle.      3,  The  groove  for  lodging  the   long 
head  of  the  biceps  mufcle  of  the  arm.     4,  The  inter- 
nal condyle.     5,  The  external  condyle.      Between  4 
and   J,  the   trochlea.       6,   The  radius.      7,   Its  head. 
8,   Its  tubercle.     9,  The  ulna.      10,   Its  coronoid  pro- 
cefs.     II,    12,    13,    14,    15,    16,    17,  18,   The  carpus; 
compofed  of  os  navicularc,   os   lunare,  os   cuneiforme, 
os  pififorme,  os  trapezium,  os  trape-zoides,  os  magnum, 
OS  unciforme.      19,  The  five  bones  of  the  metacarpus. 
20,  The  two  bones  of  the  thumb.       21,  The   three 
lioncs  of  each  of  the  fingers.        22,    The  os  femoris. 
23,   Its  head.      24,   Its  cervix.       21;,  The  trochanter 
major.      26,  The  trochanter  minor.      27,  The  inter- 
nal condyle.      28,  The  external  condyle.      29,  The 
rotula.      30,  The  tibia.      31,   Its  head.       32,   Its  tu- 
bercle.     33,   Its   fpine.      34,  The   malleolus  internus. 
•i^^.  The  fibula.       7,(),   Its  head.      37,  The  malleolus 
externus.     The  tarfus  is  compofed  of,  38,  The  aflraga- 

lus  j 
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oili.oli»(;y.  li].;;  yj,  (lie  OS  calcis;  40,  the  os  naviculurc;  41,  llircc      E,  Tli 
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)l(»(;y.    1,].; 

''  '  ofl"i  cun'iformia,  and  the  os  ciiboides,  which  is  not  fecn 
in  tliis  fii^iire.  42,  The  five  bones  of  the  metatarlus. 
4^,  The  two  bones  of  the  great  toe.  44,  The  three 
bones  of  each  of  the  fnull  toes. 

Fig.  2,  A  Front  View  of  the  Skull. 
A,  The  OS  frontis.  B,  The  lateral  piirt  of  tlie  os 
frontis,  which  gives  origin  to  part  of  the  temporal 
iiMifcle.  C,  The  fuperciliaiy  riilge.  D,  The  fuper- 
ciliary  hole  through  which  the  frontal  veflels  and  nerves 
pafs.  EE,  the  orbitat  procetTes.  F,  The  middle  of 
the  tranfverfe  future.  G,  The  upper  part  of  the  or- 
l)it.  H,  Tiie  foramen  opticum.  I,  The  foramen 
lacerum.  K,  I'he  inferior  orbitar  fifTure.  L,  The  os 
unguis.  M,  The  oflTa  nafi.  N,  The  os  maxillare  fu- 
perius.  O,  Its  naf.il  procefs.  P,  The  external  orbi- 
tar hole  through  wiiich  the  iuperior  maxillary  vell'els 
and  nerves  paf-i.  Q_^Thc()s  m.ihe.  R,  A  palTige  for 
fmall  velTcls  into,  or  out  of,  the  orbit.  S,  The  under 
part  of  the  left  iioRril.  T,  The  feptum  narium.  U, 
The  OS  fpongloUim  faperius.  V,  The  os  fpoiigiofum 
inferius.  W,  The  edge  ot  the  alveoli,  or  fpongy  fock- 
ets,  for  the  teeth.  X,  The  maxilla  inferior.  Y,  The 
palTage  for  the  inferior  maxillary  veiTels  and  nerves. 

Fig.  3.  A  Side  View  of  the  Skull. 
A,  The  OS  frontis.  B,  The  coronal  luture.  C,  The 
OS  parietale.  l).  An  arched  ridge  which  gives  origin 
to  the  temporal  mulcle.  E,  The  fquamous  luture. 
F,  The  Iquamous  part  of  the  temporal  bone  ;  and, 
farther  forwards,  the  temporal  procefs  of  the  fphenoid 
bone.  G,  The  zygomatic  procefs  of  the  temporal 
bone.  H,  The  zygomatic  luture.  I,  The  malloid 
]>rocefs  of  the  temporal  bone.      K,  The   meatus  audi 
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orbitar  plate.      F,  Tiic  cells  wliicii  correfpond  Ortpolofjy. 

with  thole  of  the  ethmoid  bone.     G,  The  palTiige  from  ' " ' 

the  frontal  finus.  H,  The  opening  which  receives  the 
cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  I,  The  cavity 
which  lodges  the  fore  part  of  the  biain.  K,  The  fpinc 
to  which  the  falx  is  fixed.  L,  The  groove  which 
lodges  the  fupcrior  longitudinal  finus. 

Plate  XXII. 

Fig.  I.   A  Back  View  of  tlie  Skeleton. 
AA,   The  olTa   parietalia.      B,  The  fagitlal   future. 
C,    The    lambdoid    future.      D,    The    occipital    bone. 
The  fquamous  future.      F,   The  malloid  procefs  of 


the  temporal  bone.  G,  The  os  malx.  H,  The  pa- 
late plates  of  the  fuperior  maxillary  bones.  I,  The 
maxilla  inferior.  K,  I  he  teeth  of  both  jaws.  L,  The 
feven  cervical  vertcbiK.  M,  Their  (pinous  proccfles. 
N,  Their  tranfverfe  and  oblique  procelTes.  O,  The 
lall  of  the  twelve  dorfal  vertebia;.  P,  The  fifth  or  laft 
lumbar  vertebra.  Q^The  tranfverfe  procefles.  R.The 
oblique  procefles.  S,  The  fpinous  procclTes.  T,  Tbe 
upper  part  of  the  os  facrum.  U,  The  pofterior  holes 
which  tranfmit  fmall  blood-velTels  and  nerves.  V,  The 
under  part  of  the  os  facrum  which  is  covered  by  a 
membrane.  W,  The  os  coccygis.  X,  The  os  illium. 
Y,  Its  fpine  or  crell.  Z,  The  ifchiatic  niche,  a,  The 
OS  ilchium.  b.  Its  tuberofity.  c,  Its  Ipine.  d,  The 
OS  pubis,  e,  The  for.iraen  hydroideum.  f.  The  fe- 
venth  or  laft  true  rib.  g.The  twx-lfth  or  lall  falfe  rib. 
h,  The  clavicle,  i,  The  fcapula.  k,  Its  fpine.  1,  Its 
acromion,  ra,  Its  cervix,  n,  Its  fuperior  cofta.  o.  Its 
pollerior  cofta.  p.  Its  inferior  cofta.  q,  The  os  hu- 
meri,    r.  The  radius,     s.  The  ulna,     t,  Its  olecranon. 


torius  cxtcrnus.     L,  The  orbitar  plate  of  the  frontal      ^'»  -^'^  ''"=.  ^o^cs  of  the  carpus,   excepting  the  os  pifi 


boac,  under  which  is  fi-eii  the  tranfverfe  future. 
M,  The  pars  plana  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  N,  The  os 
unguis.  O,  The  right  os  nafi.  P,  The  fuperior  max- 
illary bone.  Q^Its  nafal  procefs.  R,  The  two  den- 
ies incifores.  S,  The  dens  caninus.  T,  The  two 
fmall  molares.  U,  The  three  large  molares.  V,  The 
OS  maliP..  W,  The  loucr  jaw.  X,  hr,  angle.  Y,  The 
coronoid  procefs.  Z,  The  condyloid  procefs,  by  which 
the  jaw  is  articulated  with  the  temporal  bone. 

Fig.  4.  The  Pofterior  and  Right  fide  of  the  Skull. 
A,  The  OS  frontis.  BB,  The  oITi  parietalia. 
C,  The  fagittal  luture.  D,  The  parietal  hole,  through 
which  a  fmall  vein  runs  to  the  fupcrior  longitudinal 
finus.  E,  The  lambdoid  fufure.  FF,  OlTa  triquetra, 
G,  The  OS  occipltis.  H,  The  fquamous  part  of  the 
temporal  bone.  I,  Tlie  malloid  procefs.  K,  The 
zygoma.  L,  The  os  maliS.  M,  The  temporal  part 
ot  thi;  fphenoid  bone.  N,  The  fuperior  maxillary 
bone  and  teeth. 

Fig.  5.  The  External  Surface  of  the  Os  Frontis. 
A,  The  convex  part.  B,  Part  of  the  temporal 
foffa.  C,  The  external  angular  procefs.  D,  The  in- 
ternal angular  proreft.  E,  The  nal'al  procefs.  F,  The 
fuperciliary  arcli.  G,  Tne  fuperciliary  hole.  H,  The 
orbitar  plate. 

Fig.  6.  The  Internal  Surface  of  the  Os  Frontis. 
A.A,  The  ferrated  edge  which  nfTills  to  form  the  co- 
ronal future.      B.   The   external   angular  procefs.      C, 
The  internal  angular  procefs.     D,  The  nafal  procefs. 


le  metatarlus. 


forme,  which  is  fcen  in  Plate  XXI."  fig''!,  v.  The 
five  bones  of  the  metacarpus,  w,  The  tv.'o  bones  of 
the  thumb,  x,  The  three  bones  of  each  of  the  fingers. 
y,  The  tuo  lefamoid  bones  at  the  root  of  the  left 
thumb.  7.,  The  os  femorls.  i,  The  trochanter  ma- 
jor. 2,  The  trochanter  minor.  3,  The  linea  afpera. 
4,  The  internal  condyle.  5,  The  external  condyle. 
6  6,  The  femilunar  caitilages.  7,  The  tibia.  8,  The 
malleolus  internus.  9,  The  fibula,  i  0.  The  malleo- 
lus extcrnus.  ii,The  tarfus.  J2,  Th. 
13,  The  toes. 

Fig.  2.  The  External  Surface  of  the  Left  Os  Parie- 
tale. 
A,  The  convex    fmooth    furface.      B,   The  parietal 
hole.     C,  An  arch  made  by  the  beginning  of  the  tem- 
poral mufcle. 

Fig.  3.  The  Internal  Surface  of  the  fame  Bone. 
A,  Its  Iuperior  edge,  which,  joined  with  the  other, 
forms  the  fagittal  future.  B,  The  anterior  edge,  which 
afTiUs  in  the  formation  of  the  coronal  future.  C  The 
inferior  edge  for  the  fquamous  future.  D,  The  polle- 
rior edge  for  the  lambdoid  future.  E,  A  deprelTion 
made  by  the  lateral  finus.  FF,  The  prints  of  the  arte- 
ries of  the  dura  mater. 

Fig.  4.  The  External  Surface  of  the  Left  Os  Tem- 

PORUM. 

A,  The    fquamous  part.     B,  The  maftoid  procefs. 

C,  The  zygomatic  procefs.      D,  The  llyloid   procefs, 

E,  The  petrofal  procefs.     F,  The  meatus  auditorius 

C  c  2  externus. 
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Part  I. 


Oftet'logy.  externus.     G,  The  glenoid  cavity  for  the  articulation 
*~~v-— '  of  the  lower  jaw.      H,  The  foramen  ftylo-maftoideum 

for    the    porno   dura   of    the   feventh    pair   of  nerves. 

I,  PalTnges   for  blood   veflcls   into  the  bone.      K,  The 

foramen  maftoideum  through  which  a  vein  goes  to  the 

lateral  finus. 

Fig.  J.   The  Internal  Surface  of  the  Left  Os  Tem- 

PORUM. 

A,  The  fquamous  part  ;  the  upper  edge  of  which 
affifts  in  forming  the  fquamous  future.  B,  The  ma- 
ftoid  procefs.  C,  The  ftyloid  procefs.  D,  The  pars 
petrofa.  Ej  The  entry  of  the  feventh  pair,  or  audi- 
tory nerve.  F,  The  fuffa,  which  lodges  a  part  of  the 
lateral  finus.     G,  The  foramen  maftoideum. 

Fic.6.  The  External  Surface  of  the  Osseous  Circle, 
which  terminates  the  meatus  auditorius  externus. 
A,    The    anterior   part.      B,   A    fmail   part  of    the 

groove  in  which  the  membrana  tympani  is  fixed. 

N.  B.   This,  with  the  fubfequent  bones  of  the  ear, 
are  here  delineated  as  large  as  the  life. 

Fig.  7.  The  Internal  Surface  of  the  Osseous  Circle. 
A,  The   anterior   part.      B,  The  groove  in  which 
the  membrana  tympani  is  fixed. 

Fig.  8.  The   Situation   and   Connexion   of  the  Small 
Bones  of  the  Ear. 
A,  The  malleus.     B,  The  incus.     C,  The  os  or- 
biculare.     D,  The  ftapes. 

Fig.  9.  The  Malleus,  with  its  Head,  Handle,  and 
Small  Procefles. 

Fig.  10.  The  Incus,  with  its  Body,  Superior  and  In- 
ferior Branches, 

Fig.  II.  The  Os  Orbiculare. 

Fig.  12.  The  Stapes,  with  its  Head,  Bafe,  and  two 

Crura. 

Fig.   13.   An  Internal  View  of   the  Labyrinth   of 
the  Ear. 
A,  The  hollow  part  of  the  cochlea,  which  forms  a 
fliare  of  the  meatus  auditorius  internus.     B,  The  vefti- 
bulum.     CCC,  The  femicircular  canals. 

Fig.  14.  An  External  View  of  the  Labyrinth. 

A,  The  femicircular  canals.  B,  The  feneftra  ovalis 
which  leads  into  the  veftibulum.  C,  The  feneftra  ro- 
tunda which  opens  into  the  cochlea.  D,  The  different 
turns  of  the  cochlea. 

Fig.  15.  The  Internal  Surface  of  the  Os  Sphenoides. 
AA,  The  temporal  proceffes.  BB,  The  ptery- 
goid procefles.  CC,  The  fpincus  proccflTes.  I)D,  The 
anterior  clinoid  procefTes.  E,  The  pofterior  clinoid 
procef-f.  F,  The  anterior  procefs  which  joins  the 
ethmoid  bone.  G,  The  fella  turcica  for  lodging 
the  glandula  pituitaria.  H,  The  foramen  opticum. 
K,  The  foramen  laceruiti.  L,  The  foramen  rotun- 
dura.  M,  The  foramen  ovale.  N,  The  foramen  fpi- 
nale. 

Fig.  16.  The  External  Surface  of  the  Os  Sphenoides. 
AA,  The  temporal  proctlTes.  BB,  The  pterygoid 
procefTes.  CC,  The  fpinous  procefTes.  D,  The  pro- 
cclTus  azygos.  E,  Thefmall  triangular  procfTcs  which 
grow   from   the   body  of  the  bone.     FF,  'I"he  orifices 


of  the  fphenoidal  finufes.     G,  The  foiamcn  lacerum,  Ofteology. 
II,  The  foramen  rotundum.     I,  The  foramen  ovale.  ^"^ 
K,  The  foramen  pterygoideum. 

Fig.  17.  The  External  View  of  the  Os  Ethmoides. 
A,  The  nafal  lamella.  BB,  The  grooves  between 
the  nafal  lamella  and  ofTa  fpongiofa  luperiora.  CC,  The 
ofl'a  fpongiofa  fuperiora.  UD,  The  fphenoidal  cor- 
nua.     See  Fig.  16.  E. 

Fig.  l8.  The  Internal  View  of  the  Os  Ethmoides". 

A)  The  crifla  gall'.  B,  The  cribriform  plate,  with 
the  different  paffages  of  the  olfaftory  nerves.  CC, 
Some  of  the  ethmoidal  cells.  D,  The  right  os  planum. 
EE,  The  fphenoidal  cornua. 

Fig.  19.  The  Right  Sphenoidal  Cornu. 

Fig.  20.  The  Left  Sphenoidal  Cornu. 

Fig.  21.  The  External  Surface  of  the  Os  OcciPiTis. 
A,  The  upper  part  of  the  bone.  B,  The  fuperior 
arched  ridge.  C,  The  inferior  arched  ridge.  Under 
the  arches  are  prints  made  by  mulcles  of  the  neck. 
DD,  The  two  condyloid  proceffes  which  articulate 
the  head  with  the  fpine.  E,  The  cuneiform  procefs. 
F,  The  foramen  magnum  through  which  the  fpinal 
marrow  paffes.  GG,  The  pofterior  condyloid  fora- 
mina which  tranlmit  veins  into  the  lateral  finule?. 
HH,  The  foramina  lingualia  for  the  pafTage  of  the 
ninth  pair  of  nerves. 

Fig.  22.  The  Internal  Surface  of  the  Os  Occipitis. 
AA,  The  two  fides  which  affift  to  form  the  lamb- 
doid  future.  B,  The  point  of  the  cuneiform  procefs 
where  it  joins  the  fphenoid  bone.  CC,  The  prints 
made  by  the  pofterior  lobes  of  the  brain.  DD,  Prints 
made  by  the  lobes  of  the  cerebellum.  E,  The  cruci- 
form ridge  for  the  attachment  of  the  prortiTes  of  the 
dura  mater.  F,  The  courfe  of  the  fupeiior  longitudi- 
nal finufes.  GG,  The  courfe  of  the  two  lateral  fi- 
nufes. H,  The  foramen  magnum.  II,  The  pofterior 
condyloid  foramina. 


Plate  XXIIL 

Fig.  I.  A  Side  View  of  the  Skeletcn. 
AA,  The  offa  parietalia.  B,  The  fagittal  future. 
C,  The  os  occipitis.  DD,  The  Limbdoid  future. 
E,  The  fquamous  part  of  the  temporal  bone.  F,  The 
maftoid  procefs.  G,  The  meatus  auditorius  externus. 
H,  The  OS  frontis.  I,  The  os  malse.  K,  The  os  max- 
illare  fuperius.  L,  The  maxilla  inferior.  M,  The 
teeth  of  both  jaws.  N,  The  feventh  or  laft  cervical 
vertebra.  O,  The  fpinous  procefTes.  P,  Their  tranf- 
verfe  and  oblique  procefTes.  Q^  The  twelfth  or  laft 
dorfal  vertebra.  R,  The  fifth  or  laft  lumbar  vertebra. 
S,  The  fpinous  proceffes.  T,  Openings  between  the 
vertebrie  for  the  paffage  of  the  fpinal  nerves.  U,  The 
under  end  of  the  os  facrum.  V,  The  os  coccygis. 
\V,  The  OS  ilium.  X,  The  anterior  fpinous  proceffes. 
Y,  The  pofterior  fpinous  pioceffes.  Z,  The  ifchiatic 
niche,  a.  The  right  os  ilium.  Ii,  The  offa  pubis. 
c,  The  tuberofity  of  the  left  os  ifchium.  d.  The  fca- 
pula.  e.  Its  fpine.  f,  The  os  humeri,  g.  The  ra- 
dius, h.  The  ulna,  i.  The  carpus,  k,  The  meta- 
csrpal  bone  of  the  thumb.  1,  The  metacarpal  bones 
of  the  fingers,  m,  The  two  bones  of  the  thumb, 
n,  The  three  bones  of  each  of  the  fingers,     o,  The  09 

femotis. 
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Oftcjiogy.  fcmoris.   p,  Its  head,  q,  The  trochanter  major,  r,  'I'he 
»  external  condyle,    s,  The  rotuh.   t,  Tlie  tibln.    u,   The 

fibula.  V,  The  malleolus  externus.  w,  The  alliiix.i- 
lu.'.  X,  The  OS  culcis.  y.  The  os  njiviculare.  z.  The 
three  oITi  cunciformia.  I,  I'he  os  cuboidcs.  2,  The 
five  mctatarfdl  bones.  3,  The  two  bones  of  the  great 
toe.     4,   riie  thiee  bones  of  eicli  of  the  fin;ill  toes. 

Fig.  2.  A  View  of  the  Internal  Surface  of  the  liafe  of 
the  .Skull. 
AAA,  The  two  tables  of  the  (liull  with  the  dip'be. 
BB,  The  orbitnr  pUtes  of  the  frontal  bone.  C,  The 
crilla  g.illi,  with  cribriform  pl.ite  of  the  ethmoidal 
bone  on  each  fiJe  of  it,  tliioui;h  which  the  lirll  pair 
of  nerves  pafs.  D,  The  cuneiform  procefs  of  the  oc- 
cipital bone.  E,  The  cru<  iform  rid^e.  F,  The  fo- 
ramen magnum  for  the  p.iflage  of  the  fpina)  marrow. 
G,  T'lie  zygoma,  made  by  .the  joining  of  the  zygo- 
matic proccITes  of  the  os  temporum  and  os  malie. 
H,  The  pars  fquamofa  of  the  os  tcmpotum.  I,  The 
pars  mammillaris.  K,  Ihe  pars  petrofa.  L,  The 
temporal  procefs  of  the  fphenoid  bone.  MM,  The 
anterior  clinoid  procefles.  N,  The  pofterior  cllnoid 
procefs.  '  O,  The  fella  turcica.  P,  The  foramen  op- 
ticum,  for  the  paflfage  of  the  optic  nerve  and  ocular 
artery  of  the  left  fide.  Q^  The  foramen  lacerum,  for 
the  third,  fourth,  iKHth,  and  firll  of  the  fitth  pair  of 
nerves  and  ocular  vein.  R,  The  toramcn  rotundum 
for  the  fecond  of  the  fifth  pjir.  S,  i'he  foramen 
ovate;,  for  the  third  of  the  fifth  pair.  T,  Ihe  foramen 
fpinale,  for  the  principal  artery  of  the  dura  mater. 
U,  The  entry  of  the  auditory  nerve.  V,  The  piflfage 
for  the  lateral  finus.  \V,  The  paflTage  of  the  eighth 
pair  of  nerves.     X,  The  palTage  of  the  ninth  pair. 

Fig.  3.  A  View  of  the  External  Surface  of  the  Bafe 
of  the  Skull. 
A,  The  two  denies  incilores  of  the  right  fide.  B, 
The  dens  caninus,  C,  The  two  fmall  molave':.  D,  The 
three  large  raolares.  E,  The  foramtn  incifivum,  which 
gives  paffiige  to  fmall  bloodvclTels  and  nerves.  F,  Tlie 
palate  plates  of  the  ofla  maxillaria  and  palati,  joined 
by  the  longitudinal  and  tranlverfe  palate  futures.  G, 
The  foramen  palatinum  pollerius,  for  the  palatine  vef- 
fels  and  nerves.  n,The  os  maxillare  fuperius  of  the  right 
fide.  I,  The  OS  raals.  K,  The  zygomatic  procefs  of  the 
temporal  bone.  I.,  T'he  pofterior  extremity  of  the  oiTa 
fpongiofa.  M,  The  pofterior  extremity  of  the  vomer, 
which  forms  the  back  part  of  the  feptum  nafi.  N,  The 
pterygoid  procefs  of  the  right  fide  of  the  fphenoid  bone. 
GO,  The  foramina  ovalia.  FF,  The  foramina  fpi- 
lialia.  QQ^The  paffages  of  the  internal  carotid  ar- 
teries. 11,  A  hole  between  the  point  of  each  pars  pe- 
trofa and  cuneiform  procefs  of  the  occipital  bone,  which 
is  filled  up  with  a  ligamentous  fubftance  in  the  recent 
fubjeft.  S,  The  paffage  of  the  left  lateral  finus.  T, 
The  porterior  condyloid  foramen  of  the  left  fide.  U, 
The  foramen  maifoideum,  V,  The  foramen  magnum. 
W,  The  inferior  orbitar  filTure.  X,  The  glenoid  ca- 
vity, for  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw.  Y,  The 
fqu,jmous  part  of  the  temporal  bone.  Z,  The  maftoid 
procefs,  at  the  inner  fide  of  which  is  a  fofla  for  the 
pofterior  belly  of  the  digaftric  mufcle.  a.  The  ftyloid 
procefs,     b.  The  meatus  audltorius  ester.nus.     c,  The 
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left  condyle  of  the  occipital  bone,     b,  The  pcrpendi-  Ofltolofy- 
cular  occipital  fpiiie.     ec,  T'he  inferior  horizontal  ridge  ' 

of  the  occipital  bone.  {(,  The  fuptrior  hotizontal 
ridge,  which  is  oppo(ite  to  the  crucial  ridge  where  th':: 
longitudinal  finus  divides  to  form  the  lateral  finufet. 
egg,  The  lambdoid  future.  b,  The  left  fquamoui 
future,     i,  The  parietal  bone. 

Fig.  4.  The  anterior  furface  of  the  OssA  Nasi. 

A,  T'lie  upper  part  which  joins  the  os  fronti?.  B, 
The  under  end,  which  joins  the  cartilage  of  the  nofe. 
C,  T'heir  inner  edge  where  they  join  each  other. 

Fig.  5.  The  pofterior  furface  of  the  Ossa  Nasi. 

AA,  Their  cavity,  which  forms  part  of  the  arch  of 
the  nofe.  BB,  Their  ridge  or  fpinc,  which  projects 
a  little  to  be  fixed  to  the   fore  part  of  the  feptum  na- 

rium. 

Fig.  6.  The  external  furface  of  the  Os  Maiillark 
SuPERiUS  of  the  left  fide. 
A,  The  n,i'"al  procefs.  B,  The  orbitar  plate.  C, 
The  unequal  furface  which  joins  the  os  malae.  D,  The 
external  orbitar  hole.  E,  The  opening  into  the  noftii!, 
F,  The  palate  plate.  G,  The  maxillary  tuberofity. 
H,  Part  of  the  OS  palati.  I,  T'he  two  dentes  incifores. 
K,  The  dens  caninus.  L,  The  two  fmall  dentes  mc- 
lares.     M,  The  three  large  dentes  molares. 

Fig.  7.  The  internal  furface  of  the  Os  Maxillare 
SuptRius  and  Os  Palati. 
A,  The  nafal  procefs.  BB,  Eminences  for  the  con- 
nexion of  the  OS  fpongiofum  inferiu!.  D,  The  under 
end  of  the  lachrymal  groove.  E,  The  antrum  maxillare. 
F,  The  nafal  fpine,  between  which  and  B  i^  the  cavity 
of  the  noftril.  G,  The  palate  plate.  H,  The  orbitar 
part  of  the  os  palati.  I,  T'he  nafal  plate.  K,  The 
future  which  unites  the  maxillary  and  palate  bones. 
Iv,  The  pterygoid  procefs  of  the  palate  bone. 

Fig.  8.  The  external  furface  of  the  right  Os  Unguis. 
A,  The  oibitar  part.      B,  The  lachrymal  part.      C, 
The  ridge  between  them. 

Fig.  9.  The  internal  furface  of  the  right  Os  Unguis. 
This  fide  of  the   bones  has  a  furrow  oppofite  to  the 
external  lidge  ;  all  behind  this  is  irregular,   where  it 
covers  part  of  the  ethmoidal  cells. 

Fig.  10.  The  external  furface  of  the  left  Os  Mi.hx. 
A,  The  fuperior  orbitar  procefs.  B,  The  inferior 
orbitar  procefs.  C,  The  malar  procefs.  D,  The  zy- 
gomatic procefs.  E,  The  orbitar  plate.  F,  A  paf- 
fage  for  fmall  ved'els  into  or  out  of  the  orbit. 

Fig.  II.  The  internal  furface  of  the  left  Os  Mal.e. 
A,  The   fuperior   orbitar   procefs.      B,  The  interior 
orbitar  procefs.     C,  The  malar  procefs.     D,  The  zy- 
gomatic procefs.      E,  The  internal    orbitar    plate  or 
procefs. 

Fig.  12.  The  external  furface  of  the  right  Os  Spon- 
giosum Inferius. 
A,  The  anterior  part.  B,  T'he  hook-like  procefs 
for  covering  part  of  the  antrum  maxillare.  C,  A 
fmall  procefs  which  covers  part  of  the  under  end  of 
the  lachrymal  groove.  D,  The  inferior  edge  turned  a 
little  outwards. 

Fig. 
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The  internal  furface  of  the  Os  Spongiosum 
Inferios. 

A,  The    anterior    extremitv.     B,  The  upper  edge 
which  joins  the  fuperior  maxillary  and  palate  bones. 

Fig.  14.    The   pofterior   and    external    furface  of  the 
right  Os  Palati. 
A,  The  orbitar  procefs.      B,  The  nafal  lamella.     C, 
The  pterygoid  procefs.     D,  The  palate  procefs. 

Fig.  15.  The  anterior  and  external  furface  of  the  right 
Os  Palati. 
A,  The  orbitar  procefs.  B,  An  opening  throus^h 
which  the  lateral  nafal  veflels  and  nerves  pais.  C,  Tlie 
naf il  lamella.  D,  The  pterygoid  procefs.  E,  The 
pofterior  edge  of  the  palate  procefs  for  the  connexion 
of  the  velum  palati.  F,  The  inner  edge  by  which  the 
two  ofla  palati  are  connefted. 

Fig.  16.  The  right  fide  of  the  Vomer. 
A,  The  upper  edge  which  joins  the  nafal  lamelLi  of 
the  ethmoid  bone  and  the  middle  cartilage  of  the  nofe. 
B,  The  inferior  edge  which  is.  connefled  to  the  fupe- 
rior maxillary  and  palate  bones.  C,  The  fuperior  and 
pofterior  part  which  receives  the  procefTus  azygos  of 
the  fphenoid  bone. 

Fig.  17.  The  Maxilla  Inferior. 
A,  The  chin.  B,  The  bafe  and  left  fide.  C,  The 
angle.  D,  The  coronoid  procefs.  E,  The  condyloid 
procefs.  F,  The  beginning  of  the  inferior  maxillary 
canal  of  the  right  fide,  for  the  entry  of  the  nerve  and 
blood  veflels.  G,  The  termination  of  the  left  canal. 
H,  The  two  dentes  incifores.  I,  The  dens  caninus. 
K,  The  two  fmall  mohres.  L,  The  three  large  mo- 
lares. 

Fig.  18.  The  different  clafTes  of  the  Teeth. 
1,  2,  A  fore  and  back  view  of  the  two  anterior 
dentes  incifores  of  the  lower  jaw.  3,  4,  Similar  teeth 
of  the  upper  jaw.  5,  6,  A  fore  and  back  view  of  the 
dentes  canini.  7,  8,  The  anterior  dentes  molares. 
9,  10,  II,  The  pofteiior  dentes  molares.  12,  13,  14, 
15,  16,  Unufual  appearances  in  the  fliape  and  fize  of 
the  teeth. 

Fig.  19.  The  external  furface  of  the  Os  Hyoides. 
A,  The   body.     BB,  The   cornua.      CC,  The   ap- 
pendices. 

Plate  XXIV. 

Fig.  I.  A  Pofterior  View  of  the  Sternum  and  Cla- 
vicles, with  the  Ligament  connecting  the  Clavicles 
to  each  other, 
a,  The  pofterior   furface    of  the   fternum.      bb,  The 

liroken  ends  of  the  clavicles,    cccc,  The  tubercles  near 

the  extremity  of  each  clavicle,     d,  The  ligament  con- 

nefting  the  clavicles. 

Fig,  2.  A  Fore  View  of  the  Left  Scapula,  and  of 
a  half  of  the  Clavicle,  with  their  Ligaments. 
a.  The  fpine  of  tlie  fcapula.  b,  The  acromion, 
c.  The  inferior  angle,  d,  Inferior  colla.  e,  Cervix, 
f,  Glenoid  cavity,  covered  with  cartilage  for  the  arm 
bone,  gg,  The  caplular  ligament  of  the  joint,  h,  Co- 
racoid  procefs.  i,  The  broken  end  of  the  clavicle, 
k,  Its   extremity  joined  to  the  acromion.     1,  A  liga- 
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ment  coming  out  fingle  from  the  acromion  to  the  co-  Ofteologv. 
racoid  procefs.     ni,  A  ligament  coming  out  fingle  from         • 
the  acromion,  and   dividing  into  two,  which  aie  fixed 
to  the  coracoid  procefs. 

Fig.  3.  The  Joint  of  the  Elbow  of  the  Left  Arm, 
with  the  Ligaments. 
a,  The  OS  humeri,  b,  Its  internal  condyle,  cc,  The 
two  prominent  parts  of  its  trochlea  appearing  through 
the  capfular  ligament,  d,  The  ulna,  e,  The  radius, 
f,  The  part  of  the  ligament  including  the  head  of  the 
radius. 


Fig. 


The 


Bones  of  the  Right  Hand,  with  the 
Palm  in  view, 
a,  The  radius,  b,  The  ulna,  c.  The  fcaphoid  bone 
of  the  carpus,  d.  The  os  lunare.  e.  The  os  cunei- 
forme.  f.  The  os  pififorme.  g.  Trapezium,  h,  Tra- 
pezoides.  i,  Capitatum.  •  k,  Unciforme.  1,  The  four 
metacarpal  bones  of  the  fingers,  m,  The  firft  phalanx, 
ri.  The  fecond  phalanx,  o,  The  third  phalanx,  p.  The 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb.,  q.  The  firft  joint, 
r.  The  fecond  joint. 


ig.  5. 


The  Pofterior  View  of  the  Bones  of  the  Left 
Hand. 

The  explication  of  Fig.  4.  ferves  for  this  figure;  the 
fame  letters  pointing  out  the  fame  bones,  though  in  a 
different  view. 

Fig.  6.  The  Lfpper  Extremity  of  the  Tibia,  with  the 
Semilunar  Cartilages  of  the  Joint  of  the  Knee,  and 
fome  Ligaments. 

a,  The  ilrong  ligament  which  connedls  the  rotula  to 
the  tubercle  of  the  tibia,  bb,  The  parts  of  the  extre- 
mity of  the  tibia,  covered  with  cartilage,  which  appear 
within  the  femilunar  cartilages.  cc.  The  femilunar 
cartilages,  d,  The  two  parts  of  what  is  called  the 
crols  ligament. 

Fig.  7.  The  Pofterior  View  of  the  Joint  of  the  Right 
Knee. 

a,  The   OS   femoris  cut.      b.  Its  internal    condyle. 

c.  Its  external  condyle,  d,  The  back  part  of  the  tibia, 
e.  The  fuperior  extremity  of  the  fibula,  f,  The  edge 
of  the  internal  femilunar  cartilage,  g,  An  oblique  li- 
gament.  h,  A  larger  perpendicular  ligament.  I,  A 
ligament  conncfting  the  lemur  and  fibula. 

Fig.  8.  The  Anterior  View  of  the  Joint  of  the  Right 
Knee. 

b,  The  internal  condyle,     c,  Its   external   condyle. 

d.  The  part  of  the  os  femoris,  on  which  the  patella 
moves,  e,  A  perpendicular  ligament,  ff.  The  two 
parts  of  the  ciucial  ligaments,  gg.  The  edges  of  the 
two  moveable  femilunar  cartilages,  h,  The  tibia. 
i.  The  rtrong  ligament  of  the  patella,  k,  T  he  back  part 
of  it  where  the  fat  has  been  difl'efled  away.  I,  The 
external  depreflion.  m,  The  internal  one.  n,  The  cut 
tibia. 

Fig.  9.    A  View  of  the  Inferior  Part  of  the   Bones  of 
the  Right  Foot. 
a,  The   great  knob  of  the  os   calcis.     b,  A  promi- 
nence on    its  oulfide.      c,  The  hollow  for  the  tendons, 
nerves,  and  blood  veflels.      d.  The   anterior  extremity 
of  the  OS    calcis.       e.  Part   of  the   aftragalus.      f.   Its 
head  coveted  with  cartilage,     g,  The  internal  promi- 
nence 
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Oileolo?y.  nence  of  the    os    naviculsrc,     h,    The  os    cuboidcs. 

*""~/~~"  i,  The  OS  ciintlforme  int«rtmm  ;  k, — Medium  ;  1, — 
Externum,  m.  The  mctataii.il  bOncs  of  the  four  ItT- 
fer  toes,  n,  The  firft — o,  The  fecond — p,  The  third 
phalanx  of  the  four  lelTcr  toes,  q,  The  met.Uarfal 
bones  of  the  great  toe.  r,  Its  firft — s,  Its  fecond 
joii.t. 

Kig.  10.  The  Inferior  fiirface  of  tlic  two  large   Sesa- 
moid BoNics  at  the  firll  joint  of  the  Great  Toe. 

rig.    11.       Tlie    Superior   View  of  the    Bones  of  the 
Right  Foot. 
a,  b,  as  in  fig.  9.     c,   The  fupcrior  head  of  the  aflra- 
gslus.     d,  &c.  as  in  fig.  9. 

Fig.  12.  The  View  of  the  Sotn  of  the  Foot,  with  its 
Liijamentf. 
a,  The  great  knob  of  the  os  calcis.  Ii,  The  hollow 
for  the  tendons,  nerves,  and  blood  vclTels.  c.  The 
flieaths  of  the  lle.\ores  pollicis  and  digitorum  long! 
opened,  d.  The  llrong  cartilaginous  ligament  fupport- 
ing  the  head  of  the  allragalus.  e,  h,  Two  ligaments 
^vhich  unite  into  one,  and  are  fixed  to  the  mctatnrfal 
bone  of  the  great  toe.  f,  A  ligament  from  the  knob 
of  the  OS  calcis  to  the  mctatnrfal  bone  of  the  little  toe. 
g,   A  ftrong  triangular  ligament,  which    fupports  the 
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bones  of  the  tarfus.     i, 
the  five  mctatatfal  bones 
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rhc  ligaments  of  the  joints  of  Oftcolo^ 


FiO.  13.  a,  The  head  of  the  thigh  bone  of  a  child, 
b,  I  he  ligamentuni  rotundum  connciiting  it  to  the 
acetabulum,  c,  The  capfular  ligament  uf  the  joint 
with  its  arteries  injciled.  d,  Tiic  numerous  vcffcls 
of  the  mucilaginous  gland  injected. 

Fic.   14.     The  Back  View  of  the  Cartiln.gcs  of  the 
Larynx,  with  the  Os  Hyoides. 
a,  The  pofterior  part  of  the  bafe  of  the  os  hyoides. 
bb,   Its  cornua.     c,   The   appendix  of  the   right  fide. 

d,  A  ligament  fent  out  from  the  appendix  ot  the  left 
fide,  to   the   ifyloid     procefs    of    the    temporal    bont. 

e,  The  union  of  the  bafe  with  the  left  cornua.  ff.  The 
pofterior  fides  of  (g)  the  thyroid  cartilage,  hh.  Its 
fuperior  cornua.  ii.  Its  inferior  cotnua.  k,  The  cricoid 
cartilage.  11,  The  arytenoid  cartilages,  ra,  The  entry 
into  the  lungs,  named  glullis.  n,  The  epiglottis. 
00,  The  fuperior  cartilages  of  the  trachea,  p,  Its  li- 
gamentous  back  part. 

Fig.  15.  The  Superior  Concave  furface  of  the  StsA- 
MoiD  Bonks    at  the  firlt  joint  of  the  Great  Toe, 
with  their  Ligaments, 
a,  Three  fefamoid  bones,     b,  The  ligamentous  fub- 

ftance  in  which  they  are  formed. 


CHAP.  II.    OF  THE  SOFT  PARTS  IN  GENERAL. 

OF  THE  COMMON  INTEGUMENTS,  WITH  THEIR  APPENDAGES  j 
AND  OF  THE  MUSCLES. 


ANATOMICAL  writers  ufually  proceed  to  a  de- 
fcription  of  the  mufcles  after  having  finirtied  the  oftco- 
logy  ;  but  we  (full  deviate  a  little  from  the  common 
method,  with  a  view  to  defcribe  every  thing  clearly 
and  dilfini?lly,  and  to  avoid  a  tautology  which  would 
oiherwife  be  unavoidable.  All  the  parts  of  the  body 
are  fo  intimately  conneiSed  with  each  other,  that  it 
ieems  impofTible  to  convey  a  juft  idea  of  any  one  of 
them,  witliout  being  in  fome  meafure  obliged  to  fay 
fomething  of  others  ;  and  on  this  account  we  wi(h  to 
mention  in  this  place  the  names  and  fituation  of  the 
principal   vifcera  of  the  bodv,  that  when    mention  is 


The  third,  and  inferior  cavity,  is  the  abdomen.  It  Cuticle, 
is  fcparatcd  from  the  thorax  by  means  of  the  diaphragm 
and  is  forrntd  by  the  lumbar  vertebra,  the  os  facrum 
the  ofla  innominata,  and  the  falfe  ribs,  to  which  we  may 
add  the  peritonaum,  and  a  variety  of  mufcles.  This 
cavity  enclofes  the  flomach,  inteflines,  omentum  or 
cawl,  liver,  pancreas,  fpleen,  kidneys,  urinary  bladder, 
and  parts  of  generation. 

Under  the  divifion  of  common  integuments  are  ufu- 
ally included  the  epidermis,  or  fcarf-lkin,  the  reticulum 
mucofum  of  Malpighi,  the  cutis,  or  true  fkin,  and  the 
membrana  adipofa.      The  hair  and  nails,  as  wtll  as  the 


heieafter  made  of  any  one  of  them  in  the  courfe  of  the      febaceous  glands,  may  be  confidered  as  appendages  to 
work,   the  reader  may  at  Icaft   know  where   they   are      the  fkin. 


placed. 

After  this  little  digrefTion,  the  common  integuments, 
and  after  them,  the  mufcles,  will  be  defcribed  ;  we  then 
propofe  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  feveral  vif- 
cera, and  their  different  funftions.  In  dclcribing  the 
brain,  occafion  will  be  taken  to  fpeak  of  the  nerves  and 
animal  fpirits.  The  circulation  of  the  blood  will  fol- 
low the  anatomy  of  the  heart,  and  the  fecrelions  and 
other  matters  will  be  introduced  in  their  proper  places. 

The  body  is  divided  into  three  great  cavities.  Of 
ibefe  the  uppermoft  is  formed  by  the  bones  of  the  cra- 
nium, and  enclofes  the  biain  and  cerebellum. 

The  fecond  is  corapofed  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  back, 
the  fternum,  and  true  ribs,  with  the  additional  affill- 
ance  of  mufcles,  membranes,  and  common  integuments, 
and  is  called  the  thorax.— li  contains  the  heart  and 
lu^gs.   . 


?y^CT.\.OftheShm. 

§  1.   Of  the  Scarf./kin. 

The  epidermis,  cuticula,  or  fcarf-{kin,  is  a  fine,  tranf- 
parent,  and  infenfible  pellicle,  deftitute  of  nerves  and 
blood  vetTels,  which  inverts  the  bod/,  and  everywhere 
covers  the  true  flcln.  This  fcarf-ikin,  which  feems  to  be 
very  fimple,  appears,  when  examined  with  a  microfcope, 
to  be  compofed  of  feveral  laminx  or  fcales  which  are  in- 
crtafed  by  preflfure,  as  we  may  obferve  in  the  hands  and 
feet,  where  it  is  frequently  much  thickened,  and  be- 
comes perfeftly  callous.  It  feems  to  adhere  to  the  cu- 
tis by  a  number  of  very  minute  filaments,  but  may  ea- 
Cly  be  feparated  from  it  by  heat,  or  by  maceration  in 
water.     .Some  anatomical  writers  have  fuppofed  that  it 
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is  formed  by  a  raoifture  exhaled  from  the  whole  furface 
of  the  body,  which  gradually  hardens  when  it  comes 
into  contaft  with  the  air.  They  were  perhaps  induced 
to  adept  this  opinion,  by  obferving  the  fpeedy  regene- 
ration of  this  part  of  the  body  when  it  has  been  by 
any  means  deftroyed,  it  appearing  to  be  renewed  on  all 
parts  of  the  furface  at  the  fame  time  ;  whereas  other 
parts  which  have  been  injured,  are  found  to  direfl  their 
growth  from  their  circumference  only  towards  their 
centre.  But  a  demonftrative  proof  that  the  epidermis 
is  not  a  fluid  hardened  by  means  of  the  external  air,  is, 
that  the  fcEtus  in  utero  is  found  to  have  this  covering. 
Lceuwenhoek.  fuppofed  its  formation  to  be  owing  to 
the  expanfion  of  the  extremities  of  the  excretory  vef- 
fels,  which  are  found  everywhere  upon  the  furface  of 
the  true  (kin.  Ruyfch  attributed  its  origin  to  the  ner- 
vous papillae  of  the  Ikin  ;  and  Heifter  thinks  it  pro- 
bable, that  it  may  be  owing  both  to  the  papillae  and 
the  excretory  veffels.  The  celebrated  Morgagni,  oa 
■the  other  hand,  contends  *,  that  it  is  nothing  more 
than  the  furface  of  the  cutis,  hardened  and  rendered 
infenfible  by  the  liquor  amnii  in  utero  and  by  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  air.  This  is  a  fubjeft,  however,  on  which 
we  can  advance  nothing  with  certainty. 

The  cuticle  is  pierced  with  an  infinite  number  of 
pores,  or  little  holes,  which  afford  a  paflage  to  the 
hairs,  fweat,  and  infenfible  perfpiration,  and  likevvlfe 
to  warm  water,  mercury,  and  whatever  elfe  is  capp.ble 
of  being  taken  in  by  the  abforfcents  of  the  £kin.  The 
lines  which  we  obferve  on  the  epidermis  belong  to  the 
true  Ikin.  The  cuticle  adjulls  itfelf  to  them,  but  does 
not  form  them. 

J  -i.  Of  the  Rete  Mucofutn. 

Between  the  epidermis  and  cutis  we  meet  with  an 
appearance  to  which    Malpighi,  who  firft  defcribed  it, 
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touch,  being  the  mod  eafily  obferved  where  the  fcnfe     Of  ilie 
of  feeb'ng  is  the  moft  delicate,   as  in  the  palms  of  the     '"'<=(!"- 
ands  and  on  the  lingers.  .        _  ,  ._ 

Thele  papilla  are  fuppofed  by  many  anatomical 
writers  to  be  continuations  of  the  pulpy  fubftance  of 
nerves,  whofc  coats  have  terminated  in  the  cellular  tex- 
ture of  the  Ikin.  The  great  fetifibility  of  thefe  papillae 
evidently  proves  them  to  be  exceedirgly  nervous ;  but 
furcly  the  nervous  fibrill^  of  the  (kin  are  of  themfelves 
fcarcely  equal  to  the  formation  of  the  papillne,  and  it 
fcems  to  be  more  probable  that  they  are  formed  like 
the  reft  of  the  cutis. 

Thefe  papillsE  being  defcribed,  the  ufes  of  the  epi- 
dermis  and  the  reticulum  mucofum  wiil  be  more  eafi- 
]y  underllood  ;  the  latter  ferving  to  keep  them  coB- 
ilantly  moift  j  while  the  former  protefts  them  from  the 
external  air,  and  modifies  their  too  great  fenfibility, 

\  4.  Of  the  Glands  cf  the  Sh'n. 

In  different  parts  of  the  body   we  meet,  within  the-j-j,^ 'j^'i,,^ 
fubllance  of  the  ikin,  with   certain  glands  or  follicles,  ceor.s 
which  difcharge  a   fat   and  oily  humour  that  ferves  tog'aid-'- 
lubricate  and  foften   the   Ikin.     When   the  fluid   they 
fecrete.has  acquired  a   certain   degree  of  thicknefs,  it 
approaches  to  the  colour  and   coniiftence   of  fuet  ;  and 
from  this  appearance   they  have    derived  their  name  of 
ftbacious  glands.     They  are  found  iu  the  greatcft  num- 
ber in  the  nofe,  ear,  nipple,  a.xilla,  groin,  fcrotum,  va- 
gina, and  prepuce. 

Befides  thefe  febaceous  glands,  we  read,  in  anato- 
mical books,  of  others  that  are  defcribed  as  fmall  fphe- 
rical  bodies  placed  in  all  parts  of  the  flvin,  in  much 
greater  abundance  than  thofe  juft  now  mentioned,  and 
named  miliary^  from  their  fuppofed  refemblance  to  mil- 
let feed.  Steno,  who  fiift  defcribed  thefe  glands,  and 
Malpighi,    Ruyfch,    Verheyen,  Window,   and  others, 


gave  the  name  of  rete  mucofum,  fuppofing  it  to  be  of  a      who  have  adopted   his  opinions  on   this  fubjefl,  fpeak 
"      "  ■      '         •      •  1  •   .-   •  ^£  them  as  having  excretory  ducts,  that  open  on  the 

furface  of  the  cuticle,  and  diftil  the  fweat  and  matter 
of  infenfible  perfpiration  :  and  yet,  notwithflanding  the 
pofitive  manner  in  which  thefe  pretended  glands  have 
been  fpoken  of,  we  are  now  fufliciently  convinced  that 
their  exificnce  is  altogether  imaginary. 


membranous  ftrufture,  and  pierced  with  an  infinite 
number  of  pores ;  but  the  faft  is,  that  it  feems  to.  be 
nothing  more  than  a  mucous  fubftance  which  may  be 
diffolved  by  macerating  it  in  water,  while  the  cuticle 
and  cutis  preferve  their  texture. 

The  colour  of  the  body  is  found  to  depend  on  the 
colour  of  this  rete  mucofum  ;  for  in  negroes  it  is  ob- 
ferved to  be  perfeftly  black,  whilft  the  true  fkin  is  of 
the  ordinary  colour. 

The  blifters  which  raife  the  fkin  uhen  burnt  or  fcald- 
ed,  have  been  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  owing  to  a  rarc- 
faflion  of  this  mucus  •,  but  they  arc  more  probably  oc- 
caConed  by  an  increafed  aftion  of  the  veffels  of  the 
part,  together  with  an  afflux  and  effufion  of  the  thin- 
ner parts  of  the  blood. 

^3.  Of  the  CvTis,  or  True  Skin. 

The  cutis  is  compofed  of  fibres  clofely  compafled 
to'3'ether,  as  we  may  obferve  in  lenther  which  is  the 
prepared  fkin  of  animals.  Thefe  fibres  form  a  thick 
network,  which  everywhere  admits  the  filaments  of 
nerves,  and  an  infinite  number  of  blood-veffels  and 
lymphatics. 

The  cutis,  when  the  epidermis  is  taken  off,  is  found 
to  have,  throughout  its  whole  furface,  innumerable  pa- 
pillce,  which  appear  like  very  minute  granulations,  and 
fcem  to  be  calculated  to  receive  the  imprcffions  of  the 
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f  5.  Of  the  InsEssi^LE  Perjpiratt'on  aW  Sweat, 

The  matter  of  infenfible  perfpiration,    or  in  other  Infenfible 
%vords,  the  fubtile  vapour  that  is  continually  exhaling  r'-rfpira- 
from   the  furface  of  the   body,  is  not  fecreted  by  an^  *'°"" 
particular  glands,  but  feems  to  be  derived  wholly  from 
the  extremities  of  the  minute  arteries  that   are  every- 
where difperfed  through  the  Ikin.     Thefe  exhaling  vef-  _ 
fels  are  eafily  demonflrated   in  the  dead    fubjefl,    by 
throwing  water  into  the  arteries  ;  for  then  fmall  drops 
exude  from  all  parts  of  the  (kin,   and   raife  up  the  cu- 
ticle, the  pores  of  which  are  clofed  by  death  ;  and  in 
the  living   fubjefl,  a  lookingglafs  placed   againft  the 
flvin,  is  foon  obfcured  by  the  vapour.      Bidloo  fancied 
he  had  difcovercd   dufls  leading  from  the  cutis  to  the 
cuticle,  and  tranfmitting  this  iluid  ;  but  in  this  he  was 
mifiaken. 

When  the  perfpiration  is  by  any  means  increafed, 
and  fevetal  drops  that  were  inltnfible  when  feparate, 
are  united  ti'gethtr  and  condenfcd  by  tlie  external  air, 
they  form  upon  the  (kin  fmall  but  \ifible  drops  called 

fu'fat 
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01  tlie     fwcal  (n).     This  particularly  happens  after  roach  ex-  From   what  hai  been  f.tid  on  tlii<  fubjefl,  it  will  be     Ofiht 

Tmegu-     ercile,  or  whatever  occafions  an   increafeil   dctcrmina-     tafily  conceived,  that  this  evacuation  cannot  be  either    '"""g"- 
ments.Sic.  ^j^^   ^j-  ji^^jj^  j^   j)^^  furface  of  the   body  ;    a  greater  "*"" 

quantity  of  perfpirable  matter  being  in  futh  calcs  car- 
ried through  the  paflajjc-s  that  arc  dcHincd  to  convey 
it  oft". 

It  has  been  dilputed,  indeed,  whether  the  infcnfibl/; 

perfpiration  and  (wcat  arc  to  be   coTifidered  as  one  and 

one  and  the  the  fame  excretion,  dlfTeiing  only  in  degree  ;  or  whe- 

f^nic  or  (ill.  ther  they  are  two  diltinft  excretions  derived  from  dif- 


T> 
Whether 

thcfc  ar« 


fi.n.nt  ex      ferent  fuurccs.     In  fupport  of  the  latter  oijinion,  it  has 
iTctions.       ,  ,,         ,       ■  1       •    ,■     /•!  I  ,•  ■       • 

been  allegeu,  tliat  the  nilcnlible  perlpiration  is  agree- 
able to  nature,  and  eflcntial  to  health,  whereas  fweat 
may  be  confultred  as  a  Ipccics  of  d:(eale.  But  this  ar- 
gument proves  nothing  ;  and  it  fccms  probable,  that 
both  the  iufenfiblc  vapour  and  the  fweat  are  exhaled  in 
n  fimilar  manner,  though  they  difter  in  quantity,  and 
probably  in  their  qualities  ;  the  former  being  more  lim- 


much  increafed   or  diminirtied   in  quantity  without  af-  . 
fetting  the  health. 

The  perfpirable  matter  and  the  fweat  arc  in  fome 
meafure  analogous  to  the  urine,  as  appears  from  their 
taile  and  faline  nature  (p).  And  it  is  worthy  of  ob- 
fervatioii,  that  when  either  of  thefe  fecretions  is  in- 
creafed in  quantity,  the  other  is  diminiflicd  ;  fo  that 
they  who  p"rfpire  the  Icafl,  ufually  pafs  the  greateft 
quantity  of  urine,  and  vice  ver/a. 

}    6.  0//«f  Kails. 

The  nails  are  of  a  compadl  texture,  hard  and  tranf- The  nsiJr 
parent  like  horn.     1  heir  origin  is  ftill  a  fubjett  of  dif- 
pute.     Malpighi  fuppofed  them  to  be  formed  by  a  con- 
tinuation of  the   papilla:  of  the  (kin  :    Ludwig,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintained,  that   they  were  compofcd    of 


pid,  and    ftcmingly   lefs   impregn  ited   with   falts   than      the  extremities  of  blood-vctTcls  and  nerves.    Both  thefe 


the  latter  ;  at  any  rate  we  may  canfidtr  the  fkiu  as  an 
emunilory  through  whicii  the  redundant  water,  and 
80  fjmetimes  the  other  more  faliiie  jiarts  of  the  blood,  are 
Tlitirufcs,  carried  off.  But  the  inlcnfiLle  perlpiration  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  Ikin  only — a  great  part  of  what  we  are 
contlautly  throwing  ofl'  in  this  way  is  from  the  lungs. 
The  <|uantity  of  lluid  exhaled  from  the  human  bodv  by 
this  nifenfible  perfpiration  is  very  confideriible.  Sanc- 
torius  (o)  an  Italian  phylician,  who  indefatigably  pal- 
fed  a  great  many  years  in  a  feries  of  ftatical  experi- 
ments, demonlhated  long    ago  what  has  been  confirm 


opinions  are  now  defervedly  rcjefled. 

They  feem  to  poffels  many  properties  in  common 
with  the  cuticle  •,  like  it  they  are  neither  vafcular  nor 
fenllblc,  and  when  the  cuticle  is  fcparated  frorff  the 
true  fkin  by  maceration  or  other  means,  the  nails  come 
away  with  it. 

They  appear  to  be  compofed  of  different  layers,  of 
unequal  fize,  applied  one  over  the  other.  Each  layer 
feems  to  be  tormed  of  longitudinal  fibres. 

In  each  nail  we  may  dirtinguifh  three  parts,  viz.  the 
root,  the  body  or  middle,  and  the  extremity.      The 


ed  by  later  obfervations,   that  the  quantity   of  vapour      root  is  a  foft,  thin,  and  white  fubflance,  terminating  in 


exhiled  from  the  fkin  and  from  the  furface  of  the  lungs, 
amounts  nearly  to  5-8ths  of  the  aliment  we  take  in. 
So  that  if  in  the  warm  climate  of  Italy  a  perfon  eats 
and  drinks  the  quantity  of  eight  pounds  in  the  courfe 
of  a  day,  five  pounds  of  it  will  pafs  off  by  infenfible 
perlpiration,  vvhile  three  pounds  only  will  be  evacuated 
by  ftool,  urine,  faliva,  &c.  But  in  countries  where 
the  degree  of  cold  is  greater  than  in  Italy,  the  quan- 
tity of  perlpired  matter  is  lefs  :  in  fome  of  the  more 
northern  climates,  it  being  found  not  to  equal  the  dif- 
charge  by  urine.  It  is  likewife  obferred  to  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  according  to  the 
c^onllitution,  age,  fex,  difeafes,  diet,  exercifc,  pafTions, 
Stc.  of  different  people. 
V^OL.  II.  Part  I. 


the  form  of  a  crefcent  ;  the  epidermis  adheres  very 
flrongly  to  this  part  ;  the  body  of  the  nail  is  broader, 
redder,  and  thicker,  and  the  extremity  is  of  flill  great- 
er firmntfs. 

The  nails  increafe  from  their  roots,  and  not  from 
their  upper  extremity. 

Their  principal  ufe  is  to  cover  and  defend  the  ends 
of  the  fingers  and  toes  from  extenal  injury- 

§    7.   0/ the  B Alt..  j^ 

The  hairs,  which  from  their  being  generally   known  Tlie  hsir, 

io  not  feera   to  require   any  definition,   arife  from   di- 

fiinft  capfules  or  bulbs  feated  in  the  cellular  membrane 

under  the   Ikin  (q_).      Some  of  thefe  bulbs  enclofe  fe- 

D  d  vtral 


(n)  Leeuwenhoek  afferts,  that  one  drop  of  fweat  is  formed  by  the  conflux  of  15  drops  of  perfpirable  va- 
pour. 

(o)  The  infenfible  perfpiration  is  fometimes  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  this  phyfician,  wbo  was  bom  in 
the  territories  of  Venice,  and  was  afterwards  a  profeffor  in  the  univerfity  of  Padua.  After  ellimating  the  ali- 
ment he  took  in,  and  the  fenfible  fecreticns  and  dilcharges,  he  was  enabled  to  afcertain  with  great  accuracy  the 
weight  or  quantity  of  infenfible  perfpiration  by  means  of  a  ftatical  chair  which  he  contrived  for  this  pnrpofc  ; 
and  from  his  experiments,  which  were  conduced  with  great  induftry  and  patience,  he  was  led  to  determine 
what  kinds  of  Iblid  or  liquid  aliment  increafed  or  diminiflied  it.  From  thefe  experiments  he  formed  a  fvflem, 
which  he  publifhed  at  Venice  in  1614,  in  the  form  of  aphorifms,  under  the  title  of  ylrs  de  Mtdicina  Slolica. 

(p)  Minute  cryftals  have  been  obferved  to  flioot  upon  the  clothes  of  men  who  work  in  glafs-houles.  Hallcr. 
Elem.  Phyf. 

(q^)  Malpighi,  and  after  him  the  celebrated  Ruyfch,  fuppofed  the  hairs  to  be  continuations  of  nerves,  beii^g 
of  opinion  that  they  originated  from  the  papilla:  of  the  fkin,  which  they  confidercd  as  nervous  ;  and  as  a  corro- 
borating proof  of  what  they  advanced,  they  argued  the  pain  we  feel  in  plucking  them  out  :  but  later  anatomifls 
feem  to  have  rejeflcd  this  doftrine,  and  confider  the  hairs  as  particular  bodies,  not  arifing  from  the  papillas  (for 
in  the  parts  where  the  papillae  aboutid  mofl  there  arc  no  hairs),  but  from  bulbs  or  capfules,  which  are  peculiar 
to  them, 
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veral  hairs.  They  may  be  obferved  at  the  roots  of  the 
hairs  which  form  the  beard  or  whifkers  of  a  cat. 
r  The  hairs,  liice  the  nails,  grow  only  from  below  by 
a  regular  propulfion  from  their  root,  where  they  re- 
ceive their  nouriihment.  Their  bulbs,  when  viewed 
with  a  microfcope  are  found  to  be  of  various  fhapes. 
In  the  head  and  fcrotum  they  are  roundifti  ;  in  the 
eyebrows  they  are  oval  ;  in  the  other  parts  of  the  bo- 
dy they  are  nearly  of  a  cylindrical  Ihape.  Each  bulb 
feems  to  confift  of  two  membranes,  between  which 
there  is  a  certain  quantity  of  moifture.  Within  the 
bulb  the  hair  feparates  into  three  or  four  fibrillge  ;  the 
bodies  of  the  hairs,  which  are  the  parts  without  the 
{kin,  vary  in  foftnefs  and  colour  according  to  the  dif- 
ference of  climate,  age,  or  temperament  of  body  (r). 

Their  general  ufe  in  the  body  does  not  feem  to  be 
abfolutely  determined  ;  but  hairs  in  particular  parts,  as 
on  the  eyebrows  and  eyelids,  are  deftined  for  particu- 
lar ufes,  which  will  be  mentioned  when  thofe  parts 
are  defcribed. 
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J  8.  Of  the  Cellular  Membrane  andYkT. 

The  cellular  membrane  is  found  to  invert  the  moft 

membrane,  minute  fibres  we  are  able  to  trace  ;  fo  that,  by  modern 

phyfiologifts,    it    is  very   properly    confidered    as    the 

univerfal   connefting    medium    of   every  part    of   the 

body. 

It  is  compofed  of  an  infinite  number  of  minute  cells 
united  together,  and  communicating  with  each  other. 
The  two  difeafes  peculiar  to  this  membrane  are  proofs 
of  fuch  a  communication  ;  for  in  the  emphyfema  all  its 
cells  are  filled  with  air,  and  in  the  anafarca  they  are 
univerfally  diftended  with  water.  Befides  thefe  proofs 
of  communication  from  difeafe,  a  familiar  inllance  of  it 
may  be  oblerved  amongft  butchers,  who  ulually  punc- 
ture this  membrane,  and  by  inflating  it  with  air  add 
to  the  good  appearance  of  their  meat. 

The  cells  of  this  membrane  ferve  as  refervoirs  to  the 
oily  part  of  the  blood  or  Fat,  which  feems  to  be  depo- 
fited  in  them,  either  by  tranfudation  through  the  coats 
of  the  arteries  that  ramify  through  thefe  cells,  or  by 
particular  vefTels,  continued  from  the  ends  of  arteries. 
Thefe  cells  are  not  of  a  glandular  ftruflure,  as  Mal- 
pighi  and  others  after  him  have  fuppofed.  The  fat  is 
abforbed  ind  carried  back  into  the  fyftem  by  the  lym- 
phatics. The  great  wafte  of  it  in  many  difeafes,  parti- 
cularly in  the  confumption,  is  a  fufficient  proof  that  fuch 
an  abforption  takes  place. 

The  fulnefs  and  fize  of  the  body  arc  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  fat  contained  in 
the  cells  of  this  membrarif. 

In  the  living  body  it  feems  to  be  a  fluid  oil,  which 
concretes  after  death.  In  graminivorous  animals,  it  is 
found  to  be  of  a  firmer  confidence  than  in  man. 

The  fat  is  not  confined  to  the  (kin  alone,  being  met 
v/ith  everywhere  in  the  interflices  of  mufcles,  in  the 
omentum,  about  the  kidneys,  at  the  bafis  of  the  heart, 
in  the  orbits,  &c. 
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The  chief  ufes  of  the  fat  feem  to  be  to  afford  moi-     Of  the 
rtiire  tc  all  the   parts  with  which   it  is   conneftcd  ;  to  ,  Mnlclfi.  ^ 
facilitate  the  aftion  of  the  mufcles  ;  and  to  add  to  the  * 

beauty  of  the  body,   by  making  it  everywhere  fraooth 
and  equal. 


Sect.  II.  Of  the  Mufcles. 


The  mufcles  are  the  organs  of  motion.  The  parts 
that  are  ufually  included  under  this  name  confift  of  di- 
ftiniS  portions  of  flefh,  fufceptible  of  contraftion  and 
relaxation  ;  the  motions  of  which,  in  a  natural  and 
healthy  ftate,  are  fubjeiS  to  the  will,  and  for  this  rea- 
fon  they  are  called  voluntary  mufcles.  But  befides 
thefe,  there  are  other  parts  ot  the  body  that  owe  their 
power  of  contraflion  to  their  raufcular  fibres  ;  thus  the 
heart  is  of  a  mufcular  texture,  forming  what  is  called 
a  hollow  mufcle  ;  and  the  urinary  bladder,  ftomach, 
inteftines,  &c.  are  enabled  to  aft  upon  their  contents, 
merely  becaufe  they  are  provided  with  mufcular  fibres. 
Thefe  are  called  involuntary  mufcles,  becaufe  their  mo- 
tions are  not  dependent  on  the  will.  The  mufcles  of 
refpiration  being  in  fome  meafure  influenced  by  the 
will,  are  faid  to  have  a  tnixed  njotion. 

The  names  by  which  the  voluntary  mufcles  are  di- 
ftinguifhed,  are  founded  on  their  fize,  figure,  fituation, 
ufe,  or  the  arrangement  of  their  fibres,  or  their  origin 
and  infertion.  But  befides  thefe  particular  diftinftions, 
there  are  certain  general  ones  that  require  to  be  noti- 
ced. Thus,  if  the  fibres  of  a  mufcle  are  placed  parallel 
to  each  other  in  a  ftraight  direftion,  they  form  what 
is  ftyled  a  reBilinear  mufcle  ;  if  the  fibres  crofs  and  in- 
terfcft  each  other,  they  conltitute  a  compound  mnic\e  j 
a  radiated  one,  if  the  fibres  are  difpofed  in  the  manner 
of  rays ;  or  a  pcnniform  mufcle,  if,  like  the  plume  of 
a  pen,  they  ate  placed  obliquely  with  refpeft  to  the 
tendon. 

Mufcles  that  aft  in  oppofition  to  each  other,  are 
called  antagonifliF ;  thus  every  extenfor  mufcle  has 
a  flexor  for  its  antagonift,  and  vice  verfa.  Muf- 
cles that  concur  in  the  fame  aftion  are  ftyled  con- 
generes. 

The  mufcles  being  attached  to  the  bones,  the  latter 
may  be  confidered  as  levers  that  are  moved  in  different 
direftions  by  the  contraftion  of  thofe  organs. 

That  end  of  a  mufcle  which  adheres  to  the  moft 
fixed  part  is  ufually  called  the  origin,  and  that  which 
adheres  to  the  more  moveable  part,  the  infertion  of  the 
mufcle. 

In  every  mufcle  we  may  diftinguidi  two  kinds  of 
fibres  ;  the  one  foft,  of  a  red  colour,  fenfible,  and  irri- 
table, nlltd  flediy  fibres  ;  the  other  of  a  firmer  tex- 
ture, of  a  white  gliftening  colour,  infenfible,  without 
irritability  or  the  power  of  contrafting,  and  named  ten- 
dinous fibres.  They  are  occafionally  intermixed,  but 
the  flelliy  fibres  generally  prevail  in  the  belly  or  middle 
part  of  a  mufcle,  and  the  tendinous  ones  in  the  extre- 
mities.      If  thefe  tendinous  fibres  are  formed  into  a 

round 
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(r)  The  hairs  likewife  differ  from  each  other,  and  may  not  be  improperly  divided  into  two  claffes  ;  one  of 
which  may  include  the  hair  of  the  head,  chin,  pubes,  and  axillae  j  and  the  oth^r,  the  fofter  hairs,  which  are  to 
be  obferved  almoft  everywhere  on  the  furface  of  the  body. 
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round  (lender  cord,  tliey  form  what  in  called  the  tui- 
ildii  of  the  mufolf  ;  on  the  othtr  hund,  if  they  arc 
/jnead  into  a  broad  flat  furface,  the  extremity  ot  tlie 
mulcle  is  ftyled  apotieurofii. 

The  tendons  of  many  mufclcs,  cfpecially  wiien  they 
are  long  and  expofed  to  prefTurc  or  friflion  in  the 
grooves  formed  for  them  in  the  bone's,  arc  furrcunded 
by  a  tendinous  (heath  or  fafcia,  in  which  we  foniclimts 
find  a  fmall  mucou->  fac  or  liurju  mucofa,  which  obviattn 
any  inconvenience  from  fri£Uon.  Sometimes  we  find 
whole  mufcles,  and  even  fcver.il  mufcles,  covered  by  a 
fafcia  of  the  (;trac  kind,  that  affords  origin  to  many  of 
their  fibres,  dipping  down  between  them,  adhering  to 
the  ridges  of  bones,  and  thus  preventing  them  trom 
fwelling  too  much  when  in  action.  The  moli  remiirk- 
able  inttancc  of  fuch  a  covering  is  \\\c  fufcia  lata  of  the 
thigh. 

Each  mufcle  is  enclofed  by  a  thin  covering  of  cellular 
membrane,  which  has  been  lomctimcs  improperly  con- 
fidered  as  peculiar  to  the  mulcles,  and  defcribed  under 
the  name  o^ propria  membrana  inufculnja.  Tliis  cellular 
covering  dips  down  into  the  (ubiljncc  of  the  mufcle, 
connefting  and  furrounding  the  mod  minute  fibies  we 
are  able  to  deraonlfrate,  and  affording  a  fupport  to 
their  veflels  and  nerves. 

Lecuwenhoek  fancied  he  had  difcovered,  by  means 
of  his  microfcope,  the  ultimate  divifion  of  a  mufcle, 
and  that  he  could  point  out  the  fimple  fibre,  which  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  a  hundred  times  lefs  than  a  liair  ; 
but  .he  was  afterwards  convinced  how  much  he  was 
miftaken  on  this  fubjeft,  and  candidly  acknowledged, 
that  what  he  had  taken  for  a  fimple  fibre  was  in  fa£l  a 
bundle  of  fibres. 

It  is  eafy  to  obferve  feveral  of  thefe  fafcicula  or  bun- 
xlles  in  a  piece  of  beef,  in  which,  from  the  coarfenefs 
of  its  texture,  they  are  very  evident. 

The  red  colour  which  fo  particularly  dillinguilhes 
the  mufcular  or  flediy  parts  of  animal?,  is  owing  to  an 
infinite  number  of  blood-vcffels,  that  are  dilperfed 
through  their  fubftancc.  When  we  macerate  the  fibres 
of  a  mufcle  in  water,  it  becomes  of  a  white  colour  like 
all  other  parts  of  the  body  diverted  of  their  blood.  The 
blood-veffels  are  accompanied  by  nerves/  and  they  are 
both  dillributed  in  fuch  abundance  to  thefe  parts,  that 
iit  endeavouring  to  trace  the  courfe  of  the  blood-yelTcls 
in  a  mulcle,  it  would  appear  to  be  formed  altogether 
by  their  ramitications ;  and  in  an  attempt  to  follow  the 
branches  of  its  nerves,  they  would  be  found  to  be 
equal  in  proportion. 

If  a  mufcle  is  pricked  or  irritated,  it  immediately 
.contrails.  This  is  called  its  irritable  principle  ;  and 
this  irritability  is  to  be  confidcrcd  as  the  ch^rafterillic 
of  mufcular  fibres;  and  may  ferve  to  prove  their  exift- 
ence  in  parts  that  are  too  minute  to  be  examined  by 
the  eye.  This  power,  which  difpofes  the  mufcles  to 
contrafl:  when  ftimulated,  independent  of  the  will,  is 
Xuppofed  to  be  inherent  in  them  ;  and  is  therefore  na- 
.  med  vis  injila.  This  property  is  not  to  be  confound- 
ed with  eladicity,  which  the  membranes  and  other 
parts  of  the  body  poiTefs  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree 
in  common  with  the  mufcles ;  nor  with  fenfibility, 
for  the  heart,  though  the  mod  irritable,  fccms  to 
be  the  leall  fenCble  of  any  of  the  mufcular  parts  of  the 
body. 
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After  a  mufcular  fibre  hat  conlraded,  it  loon  returns 
to  a  llatc  of  relaxation,  till  it  is  excited  afredi,  and 
then  it  contrafls  and  rilaxes  again.  We  may  liktwife 
produce  fuch  a  contraflion,  by  irritating  the  nerve 
leading  to  a  mufcle,  although  the  luufele  itfelf  i»  not 
affeaed. 

This  principle  is  found  to  he  greater  in  fmall  tliau 
in  large,   and  in  young  than  in  old,  animals. 

In  the  voluntary  mufclcs  thefe  cffefls  of  contraflioii 
and  relaxation  of  the  fleftiy  fibres  arc  produced  in  obe- 
dience to  the  will,  by  what  may  be  called  the  vir  nir- 
v'jfa,  a  property  thnt  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
vis  infila.  As  tlic;  cxiftcnce  of  a  vis  injila  diiTerent  from 
a  vis  ncrvcn,  was  the  doclrine  taught  by  Dr  Hallcr  in 
his  h'.lan.  Phyf.  but  is  at  prcfcnt  called  in  f)ueflion  by 
feveral,  particularly  Dr  Monro,  we  think  it  neccflary 
to  give  a  few  obje£lion8,  as  Hated  in  his  Obfervations 
on  the  Nervous  Syllem.  j- 

"  The  chief  experiment  (fays  the  Doflor)  which  The  vi-. 
feems  to  have  led  Dr  Haller  to  this  opinion,  is  the  well "er*":*. 
known  one,  that  the  heart  and  other  mufcles,  after 
being  detached  from  the  brain,  continue  to  aft  fpon- 
taneoully,  or  by  llimuli  may  be  roufed  into  aftion 
for  a  confiderable  length  of  time  ;  and  when  it  can- 
not be  alleged,  fays  Dr  Hallcr,  that  the  nervous 
fluid  is  by  the  mind,  or  othtrwlfc,  impelled  into  the 
mufcle. 

"  That  in  this  inlfance,  we  cannot  comprehend  by 
what  power  the  nervous  fluid  or  energy  can  be  put  in 
motion,  muft  perhaps  be  granted  :  But  has  Dr  Haller 
given  a  better  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  his 
fuppofed  vis  infita  becomes  aftive  ? 

"  If  it  be  as  difficult  to  point  out  the  caufe  of  the 
aftion  of  the  vis  infita  as  that  of  the  aftion  of  the  vis 
nervea,  the  admifllon  of  that  new  power,  inflead  of  re- 
lieving, would  add  to  our  perplexity. 

"  Wc  fliould  then  have  admitted,  that  two  caufes  of 
a  different  nature  were  capable  of  producing  exaftly  the 
fame  eff'eft  ;  which  is  not  in  general  agreeable  to  the 
laws  of  nature. 

''  We  fiiould  find  other  confequenccs  arife  from  fuch 
a  hypothefis,  which  tend  to  weaken  the  credibility  of 
it.  For  inftance,  if  in  a  found  animal  the  vis  nervea 
alone  produces  the  contraftion  of  the  mufcles,  we  will 
alk  what  purpofe  the  vis  infita  ferves  ?  If  both  operate, 
are  we  to  fuppofe  that  the  vis  nervea,  impelled  by  the 
mind  or  living  principle,  gives  the  order,  which  the 
vis  infita  executes,  and  that  the  nerves  are  the  inter- 
nuntli ;  and  fo  admit  two  wife  agents  em.ployed  in  every 
the  mofl  fimple  aftion '  But  inffead  of  fpeculating  far- 
ther, let  us  learn  the  effcft  of  experiments,  and  endea- 
vour from  thefe  to  draw  plain  conclufioiis. 

"  I.  When  I  poured  a  folutioB  of  opium  in  water 
under  the  {kin  of  the  leg  of  a  frog,  the  mulcles,  to  the 
furface  of  which  it  was  applied,  were  very  foon  depri- 
ved of  the  power  of  contraftion.  In  like  manner,  when 
I  poured  this  folution  into  the  cavity  of  the  heart,  by 
opening  the  vena  cava,  the  heart  was  almofi  inft;.ntly 
deprived  of  its  power  of  motion,  whether  the  experi- 
ment was  performed  on  it  fixed  in  its  place,  or  cut  out 
of  the  body. 

"  2.  I  opened  the  thorax  of  a  living  frog ;  and  then 
tied  or  cut  its  aorta,  fo  as  to  put  a  flop  to  the  circula- 
tion of  its  blood. 
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"  I  tlien  opened  the  vena  cava,  and  poured  the  folu- 
tlon  of  opium  into  the  heart ;  and  found,  not  only  that 
this  organ  was  inflantly  deprived  of  its  powers  of  ac 
tion,  but  that  in  a  few  minutes  the  moft  dillant  muf- 
cles  of  the  limbs  were  extremely  weakened.  Yet  this 
weaknefs  was  not  owing  to  the  want  of  circulation,  for 
the  frog  could  jump  about  for  more  than  an  hour  after 
the  heart  was  cut  out. 

"  In  the  firft  of  thefe  two  experiments,  we  obferve 
the  fuppofed  vis  infita  deflroyed  by  the  opium  ;  in  the 
latter,  the  vis  nervea  :  for  it  is  evident  that  the  limbs 
were  afFeAed  by  the  fympathy  of  the  brain,  and  of  the 
nervous  fyftcm  in  general,  with  the  nerves  of  the  heart. 

"  3.  When  the  nerve  of  any  mufcle  is  firft  divided  by 
a  tranfverfe  feflion,  and  then  burnt  with  a  hot  iron, 
or  punfturcd  with  a  needle,  the  mufcle  in  which  it 
terminates  contrafts  violently,  exaftly  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  when  the  irritation  is  applied  to  the  fibres  of  the 
mufcle.  But  when  the  hot  iron  or  needle  is  confined 
to  the  nerve,  Dr  Haller  himfelf  muft  have  admitted, 
that  the  vis  nervea,  and  not  the  vis  infita,  was  excited. 
But  here  I  would  alk  two  queftions. 

"  Firft,  Whether  we  do  not  as  well  underftand  how 
the  vis  nervea  is  excited  when  irritation  is  applied  to 
the  mufcle  as  when  it  is  applied  to  the  trunk  of  the 
nerve,  the  impelling  power  of  the  mind  feeming  to  be 
equally  wanting  in  both  cafes  ? 

"  Secondly,  If  it  appears  that  irritation  applied  to 
the  trunk  of  a  nerve  excites  the  vis  nervea,  why  fhould 
we  doubt  that  it  can  equally  well  excite  it  when  ap- 
plied to  the  fmall  and  very  fenfible  branches  and  ter- 
minations of  the  nerve  in  the  mufcle  ? 

"  As,  therefore,  it  appears  that  the  fuppofed  vis  in- 
fita is  deftroyed  or  excited  by  the  fame  means  as  the 
vis  nervea  ;  nay,  that  when,  by  the  application  of 
opium  to  the  heart  of  a  frog,  after  the  aorta  is  cut  and 
the  circulation  interrupted,  we  have  deftroyed  the  vis 
infita,  the  vis  nervea  is  fo  much  extinguiflied,  that  the 
animal  cannot  aft  with  the  diftant  mulcles  of  the 
limb  ;  and  that  thcfe  afterwards  grow  very  torpid,  or 
lofe  much  of  their  fuppofed  vis  infita ;  it  feems  clearly 
to  follow,  that  there  is  no  juft  ground  for  fuppofing 
that  any  other  principle  produces  the  contraftion  of  a 
mufcle." 

The  vir  nervofa,  or  operation  of  the  mind,  if  we 
may  fo  call  it,  by  which  a  mufcle  is  brought  into  con- 
traftion,  is  not  inherent  in  the  mufcle  like  the  vis  in- 
fita, neither  is  it  perpetual,  like  this  latter  property. 
After  long  continued  or  violent  excrcife,  for  example, 
the  voluntary  mufcles  become  painful,  and  at  length 
incapable  of  further  nftion  ;  whereas  the  heart  and 
othf-r  involuntary  mufcles,  the  motions  of  which  de- 
pend folely  on  the  vis  infita^  continue  through  life  in.  a 


condant  (late  of  aftion,  without  any  inconvenience  or 
walle  cf  this  inherent  principle. 

The  aftion  of  the  vis  nervofa  on  the  %'oluntary 
mufcles  conilitutes  what  is  called  mufcular  motion  ; 
a  fubjeft  that  has  given  rife  to  a  variety  cf  hypo- 
thcfes,  many  of  them  ingenious",  but  none  of  them  fa- 
tlsfaftoiy. 

Borelli  and  fome  others  have  undertaken  to  explain 
the  caufe  of  contraflion,  by  fuppofing  that  every  muf- 
cuhir  fibre  forms  as  it  were  a  chain  of  very  minute  blad- 
ders, while  the  nerves  which  are  dillributed  through 
the  mufcle,  bring  with  them  a  fupply  of  animal  fpirits, 
which  at  our  will  fill  thele  bladders,  and  by  increafing 
their  diameter  in  width,  tfiorten  them,  and  of  courfe 
the  whole  fibre. 

Borelli  fuppofes  the  bladders  to  be  of  a  rhomboidal 
fhape  ;  Bernouilli,  on  the  other  hand,  contends  that 
they  are  oval.  Our  countryman,  Cowper,  fancied  he 
had  filled  them  with  mercury  ;  the  caufe  of  this  milfake 
was  probably  owing  to  the  mercury's  infinuating  itfelf 
into  fome  of  the  lymphatic  vcd'els.  The  late  ingenious 
Mr  Elliot  undertook  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of 
mufcular  motion  on  principles  very  different  from  thcfe 
jufl  now  mentioned.  He  fuppofed  that  a  dephlogiftica- 
ted  flate  of  the  blood  is  requlfite  for  mufcular  aftion, 
and  that  a  communication  of  phlogillon  to  the  blood  is 
a  neceffary  effeft  of  fuch  aflion. 

We  know  that  the  mufcular  fibre  is  fliortened,  and 
that  the  mufcle  itfelf  Iwells  when  in  aclion  ;  but  how 
thefe  phenomena  are  produced,  we  are  unable  to  de- 
termine. We  likewife  know  that  the  nerves  are  eflfen- 
tial  to  mufcular  motion  ;  for  upon  dividing  or  making 
a  ligature  round  the  nerve  leading  to  a  mufcle,  the  lat- 
ter becomes  incapable  of  motion.  A  ligature  made 
on  the  artery  of  a  mufcle  produces  a  fimilar  cffeft  :  a 
proof  this,  that  a  regular  fupply  of  blood  is  alio  equal- 
ly neceffary  to  mufcular  motion.  The  caufe  of  palfy 
is  ufually  not  to  be  fought  for  in  the  mufcle  afFefted, 
but  in  the  nerve  leading  to  that  mufcle,  or  that  part 
of  the  brain  or  fpinal  marrow  from  which  the  nerve  de- 
rives its  origin. 

Of  the  particular  Mufcles. 

As  the  enumeration  and  defcription  of  the  particular 
mufcles  muff  be  dry  and  unentertaining  to  the  genera- 
lity of  readers,  yet  cannot  be  altogether  omitted  in  a 
work  of  this  nature,  it  appeared  eligible  to  throw  this 
part  of  the  fubjeft  into  the  form  of  a  table;  in  which 
the  name,  origin,  infertion,  and  principal  ufe  of  each 
mufcle  will  be  found  defcribed  in  few  words,  and  oc- 
cafionally  its  etymology,  when  it  is  of  Greek  derivation 
or  difficult  to  be  underllood. 


Part  l; 

Of  tile 

Miifdcs. 


A  TABLE 
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Of  the 

Mufclfs. 


A  TABLE  of  the  MUSCLES,  amnged  according  to  their  Situation. 

IN.  B.  This  tiil.lc  iloc-i  not  ir.cliide  all  Hi'!  muO^lei  of  th:  hody;  thofc  belonging  to  the  cyci,  internal  ear,  intfftinum  re<flum,  and 
the  male  and  ffmalc  organs  of  Rcnciation,  benj;  di  fcribrd  in  other  paits  of  the  work.  '1  he  reader  will  be  picafed  to  obfervc  like- 
wife,  that  althyugh  all  the  mnfclcs  (a  few  only  excepted)  are  in  pair«,  mention  is  here  made  only  of  the  mufcles  of  one  fide.) 


Muscles  fituated 
under  the  integu- 
ments of  the  cra- 
nium. 


Name. 


1.  Occipito-frontalis. 


.  Corrugator    fuper- 
cilii. 


Origin. 

From  the  tranfverfe 
ridge  of  the  os  oc- 
cipitis. 


Inferfion, 


Vfe. 


From  above  the  join- 
ing of  the  OS  fron- 
tis,  OS  nafi, 
maxillare. 


Into  the   (kin  of  the  To    pull  the  fliin  of 
eyebrows.  the      head      back- 

wards, and  to  raife 
the    eyebrows    and 
fltin    of    the    fore- 
head. 
Into  the  inner  part  of  To    draw     the     eye- 
the      occipito-fron-       brows  towards  each 
and  OS       talis.  other,  and  to  wrin- 

kle the  forehead. 


of    the 


eyelids. 


.  Orbicularis  palpe-  From  around  the  edge  Int^  the  nafal  procefs  To  fhut  the  eye. 
brarum.  of  the  orbit.  of  the  os  maxillare. 


2.   Levator    palpebrae 
fuperioris. 


of    the 


external  ear,      -        I.    Attollens   auricu- 
lam. 


From   the   bottom   of  Into  the  cartilage  of  To  open  the  eye. 

the  orbit,  near  the  the  upper  eyelid, 
optic  foramen. 

From   the  tendon    of  Into  the    upper    patt  To  raife  the  ear. 

the      occipito-fron-  of  the  ear. 
talis    near   the    os 


temporis. 

2.  Anterior  auricula.  From   near  the   back  Into  an  eminence  be-  To     raife    this    emi- 

part  of  the  zygoma.  hind  the  helix.               nence,  and  to  pull 

it  forwards. 
From  the    outer   and  Into  the  convex  part  To   ftretch    the    con- 
hack    part    of    the  of  the  concha.               cha,    and   pull  the 
root  of  the  maftoid  ear  backwards. 


3.Retrahentes  (s)  au- 
riculiic. 


of   the 


cartilages    of    the 

ear,  -         -         i.  Tragicus. 


a.  Anti-tragicus. 


3.  Tranfverfus  auricu- 
la. 

4.  Helicis  major. 

5.  Helicis  minor. 


procefs. 


From  the  outer  and 
middle  part  of  the 
concha,  near  the 
tragus. 

From  the  root  of  the 
inner  part  of  the 
helix. 

From  the  upper  part 
of  the  concha. 


From  the  upper,  an- 
terior, and  acute 
part  of  the  helix. 

From  the  lower  and 
fore  part  of  the  he- 
lix. 


Into   the   upper    part  To   deprefs   the   con- 

of  the  tragus.  cha,    and    pull  the 

point  of  the  tragus 

a  little  outwards. 

Into   tHe    upper    part  To  dilate  the  mouth 

of  the  anti-tragns.         of  the  concha. 

Into    the    inner    part  To  flretch  the  concha 
of  the  helix.  and     kapha,      and 

likewife  to  pull  the 
parts  it  is  connedl- 
ed     with     towards 
each  other. 
Into  the  cartilage  of  To  deprefs  the  upper 
the    helix,   a   little       part  of  the  helix, 
above  the  tragus. 
Into   the   helix,    near  To    contraft    the   fif» 
the    fifluie     in    its       fure. 
cartilage. 

Muscles 


(s)  Thefe  are  three  Cmall  flender  inufcles,   -The  inferior  one  is  fometimes  wanting. 


ei4 

of  the  Name. 

U,'"[''^'f  MusCLESof  thenofe,  i.    Compreflbr     (t) 
'  naris. 


A    N    A    T    O 


Origin, 
From  the  outer   part 
of  the  root  of  the 
alpB  nali. 


of   the 


mouth  and  lips,        I.  Levator  labii  fupe- 
rioris,  alasque  nali. 


i.  Levator  anguli  oris. 


5.  Zygomaticus    ma- 
jor. 


4.    Zygomaticus    mi- 
nor. 

;.  Buccinator. 


6,  Depreffor  labii  fu- 
perioris,  alseque 
nafi. 

7.  DepreiTor  anguli 
oris. 


8.  Depreffor  labii  in- 
feriorls. 

9.  Levator  labii  infe- 
rioris. 


M    Y. 

Infertion, 
Into  the  nafal  pro- 
cefs  of  the  os  max- 
illare,  and  anterior 
extremity  of  the  os 
nali. 


Part!, 

Ufi.  Of  the 

To  ftraighten  the  nof- ,  "."'''""'f/;  ,, 
trils,    and   likewife         ' 
to     corrugate    the 
(kin  of  the  nofe. 


10.    Orbicularis      o- 
ris  (u). 
—"——  of  the  low- 
er jaw,     -         .       I.  Temporalis. 


From  the  outer  part 
of  the  orbitar  pro- 
cefs  of  the  os  niax- 
lUare,  and  from  the 
nafal  procefs  of  that 
bone,  where  it  joins 
the  OS  frontis. 

From  the  os  maxil- 
lare  fuperius,  be- 
tween the  orbitar 
foramen  and  the 
firft  dens  molaris. 

From  the  os  malse, 
near  the  zygomatic 
future. 


Immediately  above 
the  origin  of  the 
zyg.  major. 

From  the  alveoli  of 
the  denies  molares 
in  the  upper  and 
lower  jaws. 

From  the  os  maxill. 
fuper.  immediately 
above  the  gums  of 
the  denies  incifores. 

At  the  fide  of  the 
chin  from  the  low- 
er edge  of  the  max- 
illa inferior. 

From  the  lower  and  an- 
terior part  of  the 
maxilla  inferior. 

From  near  the  gums 
of  the  incifores  and 
caninus  of  the  max- 
illa inferior. 


Into    the    upper    lip  To  draw  the  upper  lip 
and  alte  of  the  nofe.       and  ikin  of  the  nofe 
upwards    and   out- 
wards. 


Into    the    orbicularis  To  raife  the  corner  of 
oris  at  the  angle  of       the  mouth, 
the  mouth. 


Into  the  angle  of  the 
mouth. 


Into  the  angle  of  the 
mouth. 

Into  the  angle  of  the 
mouth. 


Into  the  root  of  the 
alae  nafi  and  upper 
lip. 


To  raife  the  angle  of 
the  mouth,  and 
make  the  cheek 
prominent  as  in 
laughing. 

To  raife  the  angle  of 
the  mouth  oblique- 
ly outwards. 

To  contrail  the  mouth 
and  draw  the  angle 
pf  it  outwards  and 
backwards. 

To  draw  the  alae  nafi 
and  upper  lip  down- 
wards. 


y 


From  part  of  the  os  Into  the  coronold  pro- 
bregmatis  and  os  cefs  of  the  lower 
frontis  ;  fquamous 
part  of  the  os  tem- 
poris-,  back  part  of 
the  OS  malfe,  and 
the  temporal  pro- 
cefs of  the  OS  fphe- 
noides  (v). 


Into  the  angle  of  the  To  draw  the  corner 
mouth.  of  the  mouth  down- 

wards. 

Into  the  under  lip.  To  draw  the  under 
lid  downwards  and 
fomewhal  outwards. 

Into  the  under  lip  and  To  raife  the  u^ider 
Ikin  of  the  chin,  lip  and  fkin  of  the 

chin. 


To  fliut  the  mouth  by 
conftringing  the  lips. 

To  move   the   lower 
jaw  upwards. 


MaiTeter 


(t)  The  nofe  is  afftftfd  by  fibres  of  the  orcipito-frontalis,  and  by  feveral  mufcles  of  the  face  ;  but  this  pair, 
the  ooraiir'flbres,  is  the  only  one  that  is  proper  to  it. 

(u)  This  mufcle  is  in  a  great  meafure,  if  not  wholly,  formed  by  the  buccinator,  zygomatic!,  deprcfl'ores,  and 
othi-i  mufcles  that  move  the  lips.      Its  fibres  furround  the  mouth  like  a  ring, 

(v)  Some  of  its  fibres  likewife  have  their  origin  from  a  ttrong  fafeia  that  covet?  (Jie  .wuft;le  and  adheres  to  the 
I .  bone 


Chap.  ir. 


ANATOMY. 

Name.  Origin.  Inferlioti, 

Z.  MafTeter  (w).  From  the   malar  pro-  Into  the   bafu  of  the 

ccfs  of  theos  maxil-       coroiioij      proceft, 


3,  Pterygoideus  inter- 
ims. 


lare,  and  the  lower 
edges  of  the  os  ma- 
lae,  and  of  thczygo- 
matis  proccfs  of  the 
OS  temporis. 
From  the  inncrfurface  Into  the  lower  jaw  on 
of  the  outer  wing  of       its   inner    fide    and 


and  that  part  of  the 
jaxv  which  fupports 
that  and  the  condy- 
loid procefs. 


IJ/f.  Ofilie 

To  raifc  and   likewifc  ,  Mufclf^- 
to  move  the  jaw  a 
little   forwards  and 
backwards. 


near  Us  angle. 


MuscLFS  fituatcd  at 
the  fore  part  of  the 
neck, 


the  pterygoid  pro- 
ccfs of  the  OS  fphe- 
noidcs,  and  from 
the  proccfs  of  the 
09  paliiti  that  helps 
to  form  the  ptery- 
goid fofla. 
4.  Pterygoideus  exter-  From  the  external  ala  Into  the  fore  part  of 
nus.  of     the    pterygoid       the  condyloid  pro- 

procefs,  a  fmall  part 
of  the  adjacent  os 
maxillarc,  and  a 
ridge  in  the  tempo- 
ral proccfs  of  the  os 
fphenoidcs. 


To  raifethe  lowerjaw, 
and  draw  it  a  little 
to  one  fide. 


ce 


fs  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  likewife 
of  the    capfular  li- 


Latifllmus  colli  (y).  From  the  cellular 
membrane  covering 
the  pedoral,  del- 
toid, and  trapezius 
mufcles. 


Into  the  fide  of  the 
chin  and  integu- 
ments of  the  cheek. 


2.  Maftoideus  (z). 


From  the   upper  part  Into  the  mafloid   pro- 
of the  flernum,  and        cefs,  and  as  far  back 


from  the  upper  and 
fore  part  of  the 
clavicle. 


as    the    lambdoidal 
future. 


fituated 


between  the  trunk 

and  the  oshyoides,   I.  Omo-hyoideus  (a).  From  the  upper  coda  Into  the  bafis  of  the 

of  the  fcapula  near       os  hyoides. 

its  niche;  from  part 

of  a  ligament  that 

extends  acrofs  this 

niche,    and     fome- 
,  times  by  a   few  fi- 

bres, from  the  co- 

racoid  procefs. 


To  move  the  jaw  for- 
wards and  to  the 
oppofite  fide  (x)  ; 
and  at  thefame  time 
to  prevent  the  liga- 
ment of  the  joint 
from  being  pinch- 
ed. 


To  draw  the  cheeks 
and  fkin  of  the  face 
downwards ;  and 
when  the  mouth  is 
ftiut,  to  draw  all 
that  part  of  the  fkin 
to  which  it  is  con- 
nefled  below  the 
lowerjaw  upwards. 

To  move  the  head  to 
one  fide,  or  when 
both  mufcles  aft,  to 
bend  it  forwards. 


To  draw  the  os  hyoi- 
des  in  an  oblique  di- 
reftion  downwards. 


2.  Sterno- 


bone  round  the  whole  circumference  of  its  origin.     When  we  remove  this  covering,  we  find  the  mufcle  of  a  fe- 
micircular  fliape  with  its  radiated  fibres,  converging  and  forming  a  ftrong  middle  tendon. 

(w)  So  called  from  its  ufe  in  chewing,  its  derivation  being  from  ftecnrasfiai,  manduco,  "  to  eat." 

(x)  This  happens  when  the  mufcle  afts  fingly.     When  both  aft,  the  jaw  is  brought  horizontally  forwards. 

(y)  This  broad  and  thin  mufcular  expanfion,  which  is  fituated  immediately  under  the  common  integument! 
is  by  Window  named  mvfculiis  cutaneus.  Galen  gave  it  the  name  o^  TrXxTjrfia  ftvtiln,  I^PIatyfma  myoides)  ;  the 
etymology  of  which  is  from  irXctlva-fisi,  dilatatio,  and  ^yc,  mufculiis,  and  f<3o?,  forma. 

(7- )  This,  on  account  of  its  two  origins,  is  by  Albinus  defcribed   as  two  dillinft    mufcles,   which   he  names 
Jhrno-tnnjloidcus  and  cleido-majloideus. 

(a)  As  this  mufcle  does  not  always  arife  from  the  coracoid  procefs,  it  feems  to  have  been  improperly  named 


4l6 


Ofrtie 
Mafclcs. 


A 

Name. 
S.  Sterno-byoideus. 


3.  Hyo-thyroideus. 

4.  Sterno-thyroideus, 

5.  Crico-thyroideus. 


Muscles  lituated 
between  the  os 
hyoides  and  low- 
er jaw,  -  I.  Digaftricus  (b). 


N     A     T    O     M     Y. 

Origin, 
From  the  cartilage  of 

the  firft  rib,  the  in- 
ner and  upper  part 

of  the  fternum,  and 

a  fmall  part  of  the 

clavicle. 
From  part  of  the  ba- 

fis  and  horn  of  the 

OS  hyoides. 


2.  Stylo-hyoideus  (c), 


3.  Mylo-hyoideus 

(D). 


4.  (e)  Genio-hyoide- 

us. 

5.  Genio-gloffus. 

■  6.  Hyo-gloffus  (r). 
7.  LIngualis. 


Infertion. 
Into  the  bafis  of  the 
OS  hyoides. 


From  between  the 
cartilages  of  the  ift 
and  2d  ribs,  at  the 
upper  and  inner  part 
of  the  fternum. 

From  the  anterior  part 
and  lide  of  the  cri- 
coid cartilage. 


From  a  folTa  at  the 
root  of  the  maftoid 
procefs,  and  like- 
wife  from  the  os 
hyoides. 

From  the  bafis  of  the 
ftyloid  procefs. 


From  the  infide  of 
the  lower  jaw,  be- 
tween the  laft  dens 
molaris  and  the 
chin. 

From  the  infide  of  the 
chin. 

From  the  infide  of  the 
chin. 

From  the  horn,  bafis, 
and  appendix  of  the 
os  hyoides. 

Laterally  from  the 
root  of  the  tongue. 


Into  a  rough  oblique 
line  at  the  fide  of 
the  thyroid  carti- 
lage. 

Immediately  under 
the  hyo-thyroideus. 


Into  the  lower  part 
and  inferior  horn  of 
the  thyroid  carti- 
lage. 


Parti. 

nje.  Of  the 

To  draw  the  os  hyoi-    Muftlcj. 
des  downwards.        '~~v~~' 


To  raife  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  ordeprefs 
the  OS  hyoides. 

To  pull  the  thyroid 
cartilage  dawn- 
wards. 


To  pull  the  cricoid 
cartilage  upwards 
and  backwards,  or 
the  thyroid  for- 
wards and  down- 
wards. 


Into    the    lower   and  To    draw    the    lower 
anterior  part  of  the       jaw  downwards, 
chin. 


Into     the     fide     and  To  draw  the  os  hyoi- 
fore     part    of    the       des'  obliquely    up- 
os  hyoides  near  its       wards, 
bafe. 
Into  the  bafis  of  the  To  move  the  os  hyoi- 
os  hyoides.  des    to  either  fide, 

forwards     or     up- 
wards. 

To  move  the  os  hy- 
oides forwards  or 
upwards. 

To  move  the  tongue 
in  various  direc- 
tions. 

To  draw  the  tongue 
downwards  and  in- 
wards. 

To  ihorten  the  tongue 
and  draw  it  back- 
wards. 

S.  Stylo-gloiTus. 


Into  the  bafe  of  the 
os  hyoides. 

Into  the  tongue  and 
bafis  of  the  os  hy- 
oides. 

Into  the  tongue  late- 
rally. 

Into  the  extremity  of 
tongue. 


coraco-hy aides  by  Douglas  and  Albinus.     Winflow  calls  it  omo-hyoides ,  on  account  of  its  general  origin  from  the 
fcapula. 

(b)  From  3if  and  yxydj  (//ivenler),  becaufe  it  has  two  flelhy  bellies  with  a  middle  tendon.     This  tendon  paf- 
fcs  through  the  ftylo-hyoideus. 

(c)  In  fome  fubjedls  we  meet  with  another  mufcle,  which,  from  its  having  nearly  the  fame  origin,  infettion, 
and  ufe  as  this,  has  been  nzmed  Jfy/o-hyoiJeus  alter. 

(d)  So  named  from  its  arifing  near  the  dcntes  molares  (^v^k;)  and  its  being  infertcd  into  the  os  hyoides. 


(e)  From  yinm,  mentum,  "  the  chin." 

(0 


From  xt^»;,  cornu,  and  yAwo-j-*,  lingua,  '♦  the  tongue." 


Chap.  II. 


A 


<;f  the 

Mufclti. 


Name. 
8.  Stylo-gloITus. 


9.  Stylo-pharyngicus, 


10.  Circumtlcxus  pa^ 
lati. 


1 1    Levator  palati. 


Muscles  fituated  a- 

bout  the  fauces,         I.  Palato-pharyngse- 
us. 


N    A    T    O    M     Y. 

Origin. 
From  tlie  Ityloid  pro- 

ccfs,  and  fomctimes 

alfo    from    a    liga- 
ment that    extends 

from  thence  to  the 

angle  of  the  lower 

jaw. 
From  the  balls  of  the 

Ilyloid  procefs. 


,  ConftriiSor  iilhmi 
faucium. 


Azygos  uvulae. 


at 


the 

back  part    of    the 
pharynx. 
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Infer tion.  Ufe.  Of  ihe 

Into  the   fide    of   the  To  move  the   tongue     MuicUi. 
tongue  from  the  root        backwards    aud   to         » 
to  near  its  tip.  one  fide. 


From  near  the  bony 
part  of  the  EuQa- 
chian  tube,  and 
from  the  fpinous 
procefs  of  the  os 
fphenoides. 

From  the  membranous 
part  of  the  Eulla- 
chian  tube,  and  the 
extremity  of  the  os 
petrofum. 

From  the  lower  and 
anterior  part  of  the 
cartilaginous  extre- 
mity of  the  Kufta- 
chian  tube  (h)  ;  the 
tendinous  expau- 
fion  of  the  circum- 
Hexus  palati  ■■,  and 
the  velum  pendu- 
lum palati  near  the 
bafis  and  back  part 
of  the  uvula. 

From  near  the  bafis 
of  the  tongue  late- 
rally. 

From  the  end  of  the 
future  that  unites 
the  olTa  palati. 


Into  the  fide  of  the 
pharynx  and  pofte- 
rior  part  of  the  thy- 
roid cartilage. 

Into  the  fcmilunar 
edge  of  the  os  palati 
and  the  velum  pen- 
dulum palati  (g). 


To  raife  the  thyroid 
cartilage  and  pha- 
rynx, and  likcwife 
to  dilate  the  latter. 

To  dilate  and  draw 
the  velum  obliquely 
downwards. 


Into  the  velum  pen-  To    pull    the   velum 
dulum  palati.  backwards. 


Into  the  upper  and  po-  To  raife  the  pharynx 

fterior   part   of  the       and    thyroid    carti- 

thytoid  cartilage.  'age,  or  to  pull  the 

velum    and     uvula 

backwards  and 

downwards. 


Into  the  velum    pen-  To  raife  the    tongue 
dulum   palati,   near        and  draw  the  velum 
the  bafis  and    fore        towards  it  (i). 
part  of  the  uvula. 

Into  the  extremity  of  To  fliorten  the  uvula, 
the  uvula.  and    bring    it    for- 

wards and  upwards. 


Vol.  II.  Part  I. 


I.  Conftrlftor  pharyn-  From   the    cuneiform  Into  the  middle  of  the  To  move  the  pharyn* 
gis  fuperior.  procels  of  the  oc-       pharynx.  upwards    and     for- 

cipltal    bone  ;     the  %vards,  and  to  com- 

pterygoid  procefs  of  prefs  its  upper  part, 

the  OS  fphenoides  ; 
and  from  each  jaw 
near  the  laii  dens 
molaris  (k). 

E  e  2.  Conftriflor 


(a)  This  mufcle  in  its  courfe  forms  a  round  tendon,  which,  after  pafling  over  a  kind  of  hook  formed  by  the 
inner  plate  of  the  pterygoid  procefs  of  the  fphenoid  bone,  expands  into  a  tendinous  membrane. 

(h)  The  fe-.v  fibres  that  arife  from  the  Euit.ichiaii  tube  are  defcribed  as  a  diftinft  mufcle  by  Albinus,  under 
the  name  oi  fall)ingo-/>haryng<eiis.     They  ferve  to   dilate  the  mouth  of '.he  tube. 

(1)  This  mufcle,  and  the  palato-pharyngajus,  likewife  ferve  to  dole  the  paffage  into  the  fauces,  and  to  carry 
the  food  into  the  pharynx. 

(k)  The  three  orders  of  fibres  here  mentioned,  with  a  few  others  derived  from  the  tongue,  have  given  occa- 
fion  to  Doughis  to  defcribe  them  as  four  diliirift  mufcles,  under  the  names  of  cephalo-pharyngtrus ,  mjto-fharyK- 
■gieru,  ptery-fiharyngituSf  and  ^hjj'o-pharytigceuu 


A    N 

Name. 

2.  Conftrlftor  pharyn- 

gis  medius  (l). 


ATOMY. 


Part  I. 


3.  Conftriftor  pharyn- 
gis  inferior  (m). 
Muscles  about  the 

glottis,         -       •     I.  Crico-arytasnoideus 
lateralis. 

2.  Crico-arytsenoideus 
pofticus. 

3.  Arytasnoideus    ob- 
liquus. 

4.  Arytaenoideus 
tranfverfuS. 

5.  Thyreo-arytasnol- 
deus. 


6.  Arytaeno-epiglotti- 
deus. 

7.  Thyreo-epiglotti- 
deus. 


Infertion.  Vfe. 

and   Into    the    middle    of  To  draw  the  os  hyoi- 
the  procelTus  cunei-       des    and     pharynx 
fotmis  of  the  occi- 
pital   bone,     about 
its  middle,  and  be- 
fore the  great  fora- 
men. 
From  the  cricoid  and   Into  the  middle  of  the  To  comprefs    part  of 
thyroid  cartilages.  pliarynx.  the  pharynx. 


Origin. 
From  the  hovn 
appendix  of  the  os 
hyoides,  and  from 
the  ligament  that 
unites  it  with  the 
thyroid  cartilage. 


upwards,     and     to 
comprefs  the  latter. 


From  the  fide  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage. 

From  the  cricoid  car- 
tilage polleriorly. 

From  the  bafis  of  one 
of  the  arytsenoid 
cartilages. 

From  one  of  the  ary- 
tjenoid cartilages  la- 
terally. 

From  the  pofterior 
and  under  part  of 
the  thyroid  carti- 
lage. 

From  the  upper  part 
of  the  arytsenoid 
cartilage  laterally. 

From  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage. 


at  the  fore 


3.  Reflus   capitis    la- 
teralis. 


4.  Longus  colli. 


Into  the    bafis  of  the  To  open  the  glottis, 
arytenoid  cartilage 
laterally. 

Into  the  bafis  of  the  To  open  the  glottis, 
arytienoid  cartilage 
pofteriorly. 

Near  the  extremity  of 
the  other  arytsenoid 
cartilage. 

Into  the  other  arytse- 
noid cartilage  late- 
rally. 

Into  the  arytsenoid 
cartilage. 


part   of   the    neck 
clofe  to  the  verte- 
brae,        -  -       1.  Rectus    capitis    in- 
ternus  major. 


2.  Reftus  capitis    in- 
ternus  minor. 


From  the  anterior  ex- 
tremities of  the 
tranfverfe  proceffcs 
of  the  five  lower- 
moft  cervical  ver- 
tebrw. 

From  the  anterior 
and  upper  part  of 
the  firft  cervical 
vertebra. 

From  the  anterior  and 
upper  part  of  the 
tranfverfe  procefs  of 
the  fir  ft  cervical  ver- 
tebra. 

Within  the  thorax, 
laterally  from  the 
bodies  of  the  three 
uppermoft  dorfal 
vertebra  ;  from  the 
bafis  and  fore  part 


To  draw  the  parts  it 
is  connefted  with 
towards  each  other. 

To  lliut  the  glottis. 


To  draw  the    arytse- 
noid  cartilage  for- 


Into    the    fide  of  the 
epiglottis. 

Into  the   fide   of   the 
epiglottis. 


wards 

To  move  the  epiglot- 
tis outwards. 

To  pull  the  epiglot- 
tis obliquely  down- 
wards (n). 


Into  the  fore   part  of  To    bend    the    head 
the  cuneiform  pro-       forwards, 
cefs  of  the  os  occi- 
pitis. 


Near  the  bafis  of  the  To   aflift  the   laft  de- 
condyloid  procefs  of       fcribed  mufcle. 
the  OS  occipitis. 

Into    the    OS    occipi-  To  move  the  head  to 
tis,  oppofite  to  the       one  fide, 
ftylo-maftoid    fora- 


Into  the    fecond  cer-  To  pull  the  neck  to 
vical  vertebra  ante-        one  fide  {o), 
riorly. 


( L )  Douglas  makes  two  mufcles  of  this,  the  hyo-pharyngitux  and  fyndefmopharyngitus. 
(m)  Tlic  crico-pharyngaius  and  thyro-pharyngseus  of  Douglas. 

(n)  Wlicn  cither  this  or  the  preceding  mufcle  afts  with  its  fellow,  the  epiglottis  is  drawn  direflly  downwards 
upon  the  glottis. 

(o)  When  both  mufcles  aft,  the  neck  is  drawn  direftly  forwards. 


Chap,  ir. 


A    N     A    T    O     M 

Name.  Origin. 

of  the  traufvcrfe 
proceffes  of  the  firfl 
and  fecond  dorfal 
vertebra;,  and  of  the 
lall  cervical  ver- 
tebra ;  and  laftly, 
from  the  anterior 
extremities  of  the 
tranfverfe  proccffes 
of  the  6th,  5th,  4th, 
and  3d  cervical  vcr- 
tebiiu. 


Y. 


In/fftiotl. 


Vfe. 


Muscles  at  the  fore 
part  of  the  abdo- 
jnenj 


I.  Obllquus  externus.  From  the  lower  edges 
of  the  eight  infe- 
rior ribs  near  their 
cartilages. 


Into  the  lineaalba(p),  To  comprefs  and  fup- 
ofTa  pubis  (q^),  and       port  tne  vifcera,  af- 


fpine  of   the   ilium 
(k). 


2.  Obliquus  internus. 


Tranfverfalis, 


From  the  fpinous  pro- 
cefs  of  the  three 
lowerraoft  lumbar 
vertebra;,  the  back 
part  of  the  os  fa- 
crum,  the  fpine  of 
the  ilium,  and  back 
part  of  Fallopius's 
ligament  (t). 

From  the  cartilages 
of  the  feven  inferi- 
or ribs  ;  the  tranf- 
verfe procefles  of 
the  laft  dorfal,  and 
four  upper  lumbar 
vertebrae  ;  the  in- 
ner part  of  Fallo- 
pius's ligament  and 
the  fpine  of  the  i- 
liura. 


fift    in     evacuating 
the  faeces  and  urine, 
draw      down      the 
ribs,  and  bend   the 
trunk    forwards   or 
obliquely    to     one 
fide. 
Into  the  cartilages  of  To  alTift  the  obliquus 
all   the    falfe    ribs,       externus. 
linea  alba  (s),  and 
fore  part  of  the  pu- 
bis. 


Into    the     linea    alba  To  comprefs'  th«  ab- 
and  cartilago  enfi-       dominal  vifcera. 
formis. 


E  e  2 


4.  Reflus 


(p)  The  linea  alba  is  that  tendinous  expanfion  which  reaches  from  the  cartilago  enfiformis  to  the  os  pubis. 
It  is  formed  by  the  interlacement  of  the  tendinous  fibres  of  the  oblique  and  tranfverfe  raufcles,  and  on  this  ac- 
count fome.  anatomifts  have  confidered  thefe  as  three  digaftric  mufcles. 

(q_)  a  little  above  the  pubis  the  tendinous  fibres  of  this  mijfcle  feparate  from  each  other,  fo  as  to  form  an 
opening  called  the  r/nf  of  the  obliquus  externus,  and  commonly,  thoujjh  improperly,  the  ring  of  the  abdominal 
mufcles,  there  being  no  fucli  aperture  either  in  the  tranfvcilalis  or  o'^  liquus  internus.  This  ring  in  the  male  (ub- 
jeft  affords  a  paflTage  to  the  fpermatic  velTels,  and  in  the  female  to  the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus. 

(r)  From  the  anterior  and  upper  fpinous  procefs  of  the  ilium,  this  mufcle  is  ftretched  tendinous  to  the  os  pu- 
bis, and  thus  forms  what  is  called  by  fome  F<ilio/>ius''s,  and  by  others  Poupart's  ligament.  The  blood-veffcls  pafs 
under  it  to  the  thigh. 

(s)  The  tendon  formed  by  the  upper  part  of  this  niufcle  in  its  way  to  the  linea  alba  is  divided  into  two  layers. 
The  pofterior  layer  runs  under,  and  the  anterior  one  over,  the  reflus  mufcle. 

(t)  From  this  part  it  detaches  fome  fibres  which  extend  downwards  upon  the  fpermatic  chord,  and  form  what 
is  defcribed  as  the  crema(lermufcle> 
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ANATOMY. 


Name, 
.  Re£lus  abdominis. 


5.  Pyramidalis  (v). 


that 


con- 


cur in  forming  the 
thorax, 


Origin.  Inferlion. 

From  the  upper  ed^e  Into  the  cartilages  of 


Muscles  at  the  fore 
part  of  the  thorax,  i. 


of  the  pubis  and 
the  fymphyfis  pu- 
bis. 

From  the  anterior  and 
upper  part  of  the 
pubis. 


Pefloralis  major. 


2.  Subclavius. 


.    PeiSoralis 


the  5th,  6th,  and 
7th  (ribs,  and  the 
edge  of  the  cartila- 
ge enfiforrois  (o). 
Into  the  linea  alba 
and  inner  edge  of 
the  reftus,  com- 
monly about  two 
inches  above  the 
pubis. 

From    the     cartilag!-  Into    the    upper    and 
nous    ends    of    the        inner    part    of   the 
5th  and   6th   ribs;       os  humeri  (w). 
the     fternum,     and 
anterior  part  of  the 
clavicle. 

From  the  cartilage  of  Into    the    under   fur- 
the  firft  rib.  face     of    the    cla- 

vicle. 


minor  From  the  upper  edges  Into  the  coracoid  pro- 
of the  3d,  4th,  and  cefs  of  the  fcapula. 
5th  ribs. 


4.  Serratus  magnus. 


From  the  eight  fupe-  Into  the  bafis 
rior  ribs.  fcapula. 


)f  the 


Ufe. 
To  comprels  the  fore 
part  of    the    abdo- 
men,  and   to  bend 
the  trunk  forwards. 

Toaflift  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  reftus. 


To  draw  the  arm  for- 
wards, or  oblique- 
ly forwards. 


To  move  the  clavicle 
forwards  and  down- 
wards, and  to  aflift 
in  raifing  the  firft 
rib. 

To  move  the  fcapula 
forwards  and  down- 
wards, or  to  elevate 
the  ribs. 

To  bring  the  fcapula 
forwards. 


Parti. 

Of  the 
Mufcle.', 


Diaphragma  (y). 
Levatores     cofta- 


To  move  the  ribs  up- 
wards and  out  wards. 


From    the    tranfverfe  Into  the  upper  fide  of 
rum.  procefles  of  the  laft       each    rib,    near  its 

cervical,    and    the       tuberofity. 
eleven    upper   dor- 
fal  vertebrae. 
3.  Intercoftales  exter-  From  the  lower  edge  Into  the  fuperior  edge  To  elevate  the  ribs, 
ni.  of  each  upper  rib.  of  each  lower  rib. 


4.  Intercoflales  inter- 
ni  (a). 


5.   Sterno-coflales- 


(u)  The  fibres  of  the  rectus  are  generally  divided  by  three  tendinous  interfeflions.  The  two  upper  thirds  of 
this  mufcle  paffing  between  the  tendinous  layers  of  the  obliquus  internus,  are  enclofed  as  it  were  in  a  fheath  •,  but 
at  its  lower  part  we  find  it  immediately  contiguous  to  the  peritonaeum,  the  inferior  portion  of  the  tendon  of  the 
tranfverfalis  paffing  over  the  reftus,  and  adhering  to  the  interior  layer  of  the  obliquus  internus. 

(v)   This  mufcle  is  fometimes  wanting. 

(w)  The  fibres  of  this  mufcle  pafs  towards  the  axilla  in  a  folding  manner,  and  with  thofe  of  the  latifTimus 
dorli  lorm  the  arm-pit. 

(x)  This  and  fome  other  mufcles  derive  their  name  oi  ferraliu,  from  their  arifing  by  a  number  of  tendinous 
or  flefliy  digitations,  refembling  the  teeth  of  a  faw  (^ferra). 

(y)  For  a  defcription  of  the  diaphragm,  fee  Chap.  IV.  Sefl.  IV. 

(a)  The  origin,  infertion,  and  ufe  of  the  internal  inlercoftals,  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  external.  The  read- 
er, however,  will  be  pleafcd  to  obferve,  that  the  intercoftales  exteini  occupy  the  fpaces  between  the  ribs  only 
from  the  fpine  to  their  cartilages;  from  thence  to  the  fternum,  there  being  only  a  thin  membrane,  which  is 
fpread  over  the  intercoftales  interni ;  and  that  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  extend  only  from  the  fternum  to  the 
angles  of  each  rib. 

The  fibres  of  the  external  mufcles  run  obliquely  forwards ;  thofe  of  the  internal  obliquely  backwards.  This 
difference  in  the  dirtflion  of  their  fibres  induced  Galen  to  fuppofe  that  they  were  intended  for  different  ufes  ^ 
that  the  external  intercoftals,  for  inftance,  ferve  to  elevate,  and  the  internal  ones  to  deprefs  the  ribs.  Fallopius 
feems  to  have  been  the  firft  who  ventured  to  difpute  the  truth  of  thlS  doftrine,  which  has  fince  been  revived  by 

Boyle, 


e 
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Nome.                            Origin.  In/erllon.                             Vfe.                    Of  tb. 

5.  Sterno-coftales  (b).  Fromthccartilagoen-  Into  the  cartilages  of  To  deprcis  the  carti- .  Mnfclei' 

fiformis,  and  lower  tlie    2d,    3d,    4th,       lagcs  of  the  ribs. 

and  middle  part  of  5th,  and  6th  ribs, 
the  ftcrnum. 

Muscles  at  the  back 
part    of    the    neck 

and  trunk,  i.  Trapezius  (c),  or  From  the    middle  of  Into  the  porterior  half  To  move  the  fcapula. 

CucuUaris.  the  os  occipitis,  and        of  the  clavicle,  part 

the  fpinous  proccf-       of    the     acromion, 
fes   of  the  two  in-        and     the     fpine    of 
ferior  cervical,  and       the  fcapula. 
of    all    the     dorfal 
vertebrae  (d). 

2.  Rhomboideus  (e).   From  the  fpinous  pro-  Into  the  bafis  of  the   To  move  the  fcapula 
ceflTes  of  the  three       fcapula.  upwards  and  back- 
lowermoft  cervical,                                               wards, 
and  of  all  the  dor- 
fal vertebra. 

3.  Latiflimus  dorfi.  From  part  of  the  fpine  Into  the  os  humeri.  To  draw  the  os  hu- 
of  the  OS  ilium,  the  at  the  inner  edge  of  meri  downwards 
fpinous  proceflfs  of  the  groove  for  lodg-  and  backwards,  and 
the  OS  facrum  and  ing  the  long  head  to  roll  it  upon  its 
lumbar  vertebrae,  ot  the  biceps  muf-  axis, 
and  of  fix  or  eight  cle. 
of   the   dorfal    ver- 

,  tebroe ;  alfo  from 
the  four  inferior 
falfe  ribs  near  their 
cartilages. 

4.  Serratus    inferior  From  the  fpinous  pro-   Into  the  lower  edges  To  draw  the  ribs  out- 
pollicus.  ceiTes    of    the    two       of  the  three  or  four       wards,  downwards, 

lowermoft      dorfal,       lowermolf  ribs  near       and  backwards, 
and     of    three    of       their  cartilages, 
the    lumbar    verte- 
broe. 

5.  Levator  fcapulae.      From    the    tranfverfe  Into  the  upper  angle  To  move  the  fcapula 
procefTesof  the  four       of  the  fcapula.  forwards    and    up- 
uppermoft  vertebra;  wards, 
colli. 

6.  Serratus    fuperior  From  the  lower  part  Into  the  2d,  3d,  and  To   expand   the   tho- 
pofticus.  of  the  ligamentum       4th  ribs.  rax, 

colli,  the  fpinous 
procefs  of  the  low- 
ermod  cervical  ver- 
tebra, and  of  the 
two  fuperior  dorfal 
vertebrae. 

7.  Splenius 

Boyle,  and  more  lately  ftill  by  Hamberger,  whofe  theoretical  arguments  on  this  fubjeft   have   been  clearly  re- 
futed by  the  experiments  of  Haller. 

(b)  Thefe  confill  of  four,  and  fometimes  five  diilinft  mufcles  on  each  fide.  Vefalius,  and  after  him  Douglas 
and  Albinus,  confider  them  as  forming  a  fingle  mufcle,  which,  on  account  of  its  (hape,  they  name  triangularis. 
Verheyen,  Winflow,  and  Haller,  more  properly  defcribe  them  as  fo  many  feparate  mufcles,  which,  on  account 
of  their  origin  and  infertion,   they  r\?imeJ}erno  cqfiaks. 

(c)  So  named  by  Riolanus,  from  Tj^jri^*,  on  account  of  its  quadrilateral  (hape.  Columbus  and  others  give 
it  the  name  oi  cucul/aris,  from  its  refemblance  to  a  monk's  hood. 

(d)  The  tendinous  fibres  of  this  mufcle,  united  with  thofe  of  its  fellow  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  form  what  is 
called  the  ligamentum  colli. 

(e)  This  mufcle  conCfts  of  two  diftiniEl  portions,  which  are  defctibed  as  feparate  mufcles  by  Albinus,  under 
the  names  of  rhomboideus  minor  and  rhomboideus  majors 
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Name. 
7.  Splenius  (f). 


8.  Complexus  (g). 


9.  TracVielo-maftoide- 
us  (h). 


1 0.  Rectus  capitis  po- 
fticus  major. 

1 1.  ReSus  capitis  po- 
fticus  minor. 

12.  Obliquus  fuperior 
capitis. 

13.  Obliquus  inferior 
capitis. 


Origin. 
From  the  fpinous  pro- 
celTes  of  the  four 
or  five  uppermoft 
vertebrae  of  the 
back,  and  of  the 
lowermoft  cervical 
vertebra. 

From  the  tranfverfe 
procelTes  of  the 
four  or  five  upper- 
moft dorfal,  and 
of  the  fix  lower- 
moft cervical  verte- 
brae. 

From  the  tranfverfe 
procelTes  of  the 
firft  dorfal  vertebra, 
and  four  or  five  of 
the  lowermoft  cer- 
vical vertebrae. 

From  the  fpinous  pro- 
cefs  of  the  fecond 
cervical  vertebra. 

From  the  firft  verte- 
bra of  the  neck. 

From  the  tranfverfe 
procefs  of  the  firft 
cervical  vertebra. 

From  the  fpinous  pro- 
cefs of  the  fecond 
cervical  vertebra. 


Infertion. 

Into  the  tranfverfe 
procefles  of  the 
two  firft  cervical 
vertebrfe,  the  upper 
and  back  part  of 
the  maftoid  procefs, 
and  a  rid^e  on  the 
OS  occipitis. 

Into  the  OS  occipitis. 


V/e. 
To    move    the 
backwards. 


head 


Part  I. 

of  the 

Mufcles, 


Into  the  maftoid  pro- 
cefs. 


Into  the  OS  occipitis. 

Into  the  OS  occipitis. 
Into  the  OS  occipitis. 


To    draw    the    head 
backwards. 


To    draw    the    head 
backwards. 


To  extend  the  head 
and  draw  it  back- 
wards. ■ 

To  affift  the  reftus 
major. 

To  draw  the  head 
backwards. 


Into  the  tranfverfe 
procefs  of  the  firft 
cervical  vertebra. 


14.  Sacro-lumbalis 


From  the  back  part  Into  the  lower  edge 
of   the    OS  facrum,       of  each  rib. 
fplne  of  the   ilium, 
fpinous      procefles, 
and    roots    of    the 
tranfverfe   procefles 
of  the  vertebrae  of 
the  loins. 
15.  Longiflimus  dorfi  The  fame   as  that  of  Into     the     tranfverfe 
(k).  the  facro-lumbaiis.         procefles  of  the  dor- 

fal vertebr*. 


To  draw  the  face  to- 
wards the  ftioulder, 
and  to  move  the 
firft  vertebra  upon 
the  fecond. 

To  draw  the  ribs 
downwards,  move 
the  body  upon  its 
axis,  aflift  in  erect- 
ing the  trunk,  and 
turn  the  neck  back- 
wards, or  to  one 
fide. 

To  ftretch  the  verte- 
bra of  the  back, 
and  keep  the  trunk 
ereft. 

16.  Spinalis 


(f)  According  to  fome  writers,  this  mufcle  has  gotten  its  name  from  its  refemblance  to  the  fpleen  j  others 
derive  it  from  Jplenium,  fplint. 

(g)  So  named  on  account  of  its  complicated  ftruflure. 

(h)  So  named  from  its  origin  from  the  neck  {^ta.iyjriy^t^')  and  its  infertion  into  the  maftoid  procefs. 

(i)  Several  thin  fafciculi  of  fleftiy  fibres  arife  from  ihe  lower  ribs,  and  teiminate  in  tlie  inner  fide  of  this 
mufcle.  Steno  names  them  mufculi  ad  facro-lumhaUnt  accejforii.  The  facro-lumbniis  likewife  fends  off  a  fleftiy 
fjip  from  its  upper  part,  which  by  Douglas  and  Albinus  is  defcribed  as  a  diftinft  mufcle,  under  the  name  of 
ccrvicalis  defcendens.     Morgagni  has  very  properly  confidered  it  as  a  part  of  the  facro-lumbalis. 

(k)  At  the  upper  part  of  this  mufcle  a  broad  thin  layer  of  fleftiy  fibres  is  found  crofting,  and  intimately  ad- 
hering to  it.  This  portion,  which  is  defcribed  by  Albinus  under  the  niime  of  Irnnfvcrftilis  ccrvicis,  may  very 
.  properly  be  confidered  as  an  appendage  to  the  longiflimus  dorfi.  It  arifcs  from  the  tranfverfe  procefl^cs  of  the 
five  or  fix  fuptrior  dorfal  vcrtebrEe,  and  is  inferted  into  the  tranfverfe  procefles  of  the  fix  inferior  cervical  ver- 
tebrx.  By  means  of  this  appendage  the  longiflimus  dorfi  may  ferve  to  move  the  neck  to  one  fide,  or  obliquely 
backwards, 

I 
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Oftlic                                                         Name.                              Origin,  [rtfcrlioti.                              XJ/e, 

Miifslcs.^                                       J 6.  Spinalis  dorfi.          From  the  Ipinoua  pro-  Into  the  fpinous  pro-  To  extend  the  verte 

'                                                                                             ceflcs  of  the  upptr-  cedes  of    the    nine        brx. 

raoll     himbur     nnd  fupcrior  dorfal  ver- 

lowermott       dorfal  tcbrii;.                                                         i 
vertebr;c. 

17.  Semi-fpinali')  dor.  From    tlie    tranfvfrfe  Into  the   fpinous  pro-  To    extend  the   fpi.... 
(i.                                   procelTesof  the  7th,  cefles   of   the    four       obliquely         back- 

8th,  9th,  and  loth       uppcrmoft      dorfal,       wards, 
vertebrse     of     the        and     lowcrmofl    of 
back.  the  cervical  verte- 

brae. 

18.  Multifidus     fpi-  From   the  o?  facnim,  Into  the   fpinous  pro-  To  extend  the   back 
n»(L).  ilium,  (iblique   and       ceflcs    of   the  lum-       and  draw  it  back- 

tranfverfe   procefles  bar,  dorfal,  and  fix       wards,    or    to   one 

of  the  lumbar  ver-  of  the  cervical  ver-       fide, 

tebrae,       tranfverfe  tebree. 
procefles  of  the  dor- 
fal, and  four  of  the 
cervical  vert(ibr?e. 

19.  Semi-fpinalis  col-  From    the    tranfverfe  Into  the  fpinous  pro-   To   flretch   the   neck 
li.                                   procefles  of  the  five  cefles    of    the     2d,       obliquely        back- 
er    fix     uppermolt  3d,  4tli,   5th,    and        wards. 

dorfnl  vertebr;e.  6th  cervical   verte- 

broe. 

20.  Scalenus  (m).  From    the    tranfverfe  Into    the    upper    and  To    move    the    neck 

procefles  of  the  five        outer    part    of   the  forwards,  or  to  one 

inferiorcervicalver-       firft  and  fecond  ribs.  fide. 

tebra;. 

21.  Inter-rpinales(N).  From  the   upper  part  Into  the  under  part  of  To  draw   the   fpinous 

of  each  of  the  fpi-       each  of  the  fpinous       procefles      towards 
nous     procefles    of       procefles  of  the  ver-        each  other. 
I  the  fix  inferior  cer-       tebra;  above. 

vical  vertebrce. 

22.  Inter-tranfverfa-  From  the  upper  part  Into  the  under  part  of  To    dtaw    the    tranf- 
les  (o).  of  each  of  the  tranf-        each  of    the  tranf-        verfe    procefles   to- 

verfe     procefles    of       verfe    procefles     of       wards  each  other. 
Muscles  within  the  the  vertebrce.  the  vertebrae  above, 

cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men, on  the  ante- 
rior    and      lateral 

parts  of  the  fpine,     I.  Pfoas  parvus  (f).     From    the   fides    and   Into  the  brim  of  the  To  bend  the  loins  for- 

tranfverfe  procefl"es       pelvis,  at  the  June-       wards, 
of    the    uppermofl       tion  of  the  os  pubis 
lumbar       vertebra,        with  the  ilium, 
and     fometimes    of 
the  lowermofl  dor- 
fal vertebra.  2.  Pfoas 

(l)  Anatomifts  in  general  have  unnecefThrily  multiplied  the  mufcles  of  the  fpine.  Albinus  has  the  merit  of 
having  introduced  greater  fimplicity  into  this  part  of  myology.  Under  the  name  of  mullifidus  fp'vi<e,  he  has 
very  properly  included  thofe  portions  of  mufcular  flelTi  intermixed  with  tendinous  fibres,  fituated  clofe  to  the 
back  part  of  the  fpine,  and  which  are  defcribed  by  Douglas  under  the  names  of  tranfverfales  colli,  dorfi,  et  lum- 
borum. 

(m)  The  ancients  gave  it  this  name  from  its  refemhlance  to  an  irregular  triangle  ((DcaAuM?).  It  confifls  of 
three  flefliy  portions.  The  anterior  one  affords  a  pafl"ige  to  the  axillary  artery,  and  between  this  and  the  middle 
portion  we  find  the  nerves  going  to  the  upper  extremities.  The  middle  is  in  part  covered  by  the  poilerior  por- 
tion, which  is  the  longeft  and  thinnefl:  of  the  three. 

(n)  In  the  generality  of  anatomical  books  we  find  thefe  mufcles  divided  into  inter-fpinaUs  cervicis,  dorfi,  and 
lumborutn ;  but  we  do  not  find  any  fuch  mufcles  either  in  the  loins  or  back. 

(o)  Thefe  mulclts  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  neck  and  loins;  what  have  been  defcribed  as  the  i'/i/fr-/rj»/t;fr- 
fhles  dorfi  being  rather  fmall  tendons  than  mufcles. 

(p)  Tiiis  and  the  following  pair  of  mufcles  derive  their  name  oi pfoas  from  •4'e«,  iiimbut,  on  account  of  their 
fituation  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  loins. 
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A 

Name. 
2.  Pfoas  magnus. 


N    A    T    O    M     Y. 

Origin,  Infcrdon.  I 

From  the  bodies  and  Into  the  os  femoris,  a  To    bend 


Iliacus  internus. 


.  Qaadratus   lumbo- 
rum  (O- 


5.  Coccygseus. 


Muscles  on  the 
fcapula  and  upper 
part  of  the  os  hu- 
meri,    -     -      -       I.  Deltoides  (s). 


2.  Supra-fplnatus. 

3.  Infra-fpinatus. 


4.  Teres  minor  (t). 

5.  Teres  major. 

6.  Subfcapularis. 


Coraco-brachialis 


'e. 
the 


tranfverfe  proceffes 
of  the  laft  dorfal, 
and  all  the  lumbar 
vertebrae. 

From  the  inner  lip, 
hollow  part,  and 
edge  of  the  os  ili- 
um. 

From  the  pofterior 
part  of  the  fpine  of 
the  ilium. 


little  below  the  tro- 
chanter minor. 


forwards. 


thigh 


Parti. 

Of  the 

Mufcles. 


In  common  with 
pfoas  magnus. 


the  To    a  (Tift 
magnus. 


the    pfoas 


Into     the     tranfverfe  To  fupport  the  fpine, 


or  to  draw  it  to  one 
fide. 


proceffes  of  the  four 
uppermoft     lumbar 
vertebiae,  the  infe- 
rior edge  of  the  laft 
rib,  and  the  fide  of 
the  lowermoft  dor- 
fal vertebra. 
From     the     pofterior  Into   the    lower    part  To  draw  the  os  coccy- 
and  inner   edge  of       of  the   os   facrum,       gis    forwards     and 
the  fpine  of  the  if-       and      almoft       the       inwards  (r). 
chiura.  whole  length  of  the 

OS    coccygis    late- 
rally. 


From  the  clavicle, 
proceffus  acromion, 
and  fpine  oi  the 
fcapula. 

From  the  bafis,  fpine, 
and  upper  cofta  of 
the  fcapula. 

From  the  bafis  and 
fpine  of  the  fcapula. 

From  the  inferior  co- 
fta of  the  fcapula. 

From  the  inferior 
angle,  and  inferior 
cofta  of  the  fcapu- 
la. 

From  the  bafis,  fupe- 
rior  and  inferior  co- 
ft<e  of  the  fcapula. 

From  the  coracoid 
procefs  of  the  fca- 
pula. 


Into  the  anterior  and  To  raife  the  arm, 
middle  part  of  the 
OS  humeri. 


Into  a  large  tuberofi- 
ty  at  the  head  of 
the  OS  humeri. 

Into  the  upper  and 
middle  part  of  the 
tuberoCty. 

Into  the  lower  part  of 
the  tuberoGty. 

Into  the  ridge  at  the 
inner  fide  of  the 
groove  formed  for 
the  long  head  of 
the  biceps. 

Into  the  upper  part 
of  a  fmall  tubero- 
fity  at  the  head  of 
the  OS  humeri. 

Into  the  middle  and 
inner  fide  of  the  os 
humeri. 


To  raife  the  arm. 


To  roll  the  os  humeri 

outwards. 

To  aflift  the  infia-fpl- 
natus. 

To  affift  in  the  rota- 
tory motion  of  the 
arm. 


To    roll  the   arm  in- 
wards. 


To  roll  the  arm  for- 
wards and  up- 
wards. 

Muscles 


(qJ)  So  called  from  its  ftiape,  which  is  that  of  an  irregular  frjuare. 

(r)  Some  of  the  fibres  of  this  mufcle  are  united  with  thofe  of  the  levator  ani,  fo  that  it  aftifts  in  clofing  the 
lower  part  of  the  pelvis. 

(s)  So  named  from  its  fuppofed  rcfemblance  to  the  Greek  A  reverfed. 

ir)  This  and  the  following  p,'ir  are  called  teres,  from  their  being  oi  a  long  and  round  fliape, 
u)  This  Qufcle  affords  a  paflTage  to  the  mufculo-cutaneous  nerve. 


Chap.  II. 


ANATOMY. 


or  tlic     MuscLFS  on   tlic  as  Name. 

Miifclfi.        humeri,         -      -     I.  Biceps  fiexor  cubi-  By 
'  ti. 
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two    heads,    one  Into  the  tuberofity  at  To  bend  the  fore-arm. ,  Muf^^lfi-  _ 


the    upper 
the  radius. 


end    of 


from  the  coracoid 
proccfs,  and  the  o- 
ther,  or  long  head, 
from  the  upper  and 
outer  edge  of  the 
glenoid  cavity  of 
the  fcapula. 
2.  Brachialis  intemus.  From  the  os  humeri,  Into  a  fmall  tubero- 
below,  and  at  each       fity  at  the  fore  part 


3.  Triceps  extenforcu- 
biti. 


on  the  fore- 
arm,     -      •  '  -       1.  Supinator  longus. 


2.  Extenfor  carpi  ra- 
dialis  longus. 

3.  Extenfor  carpi   ra- 
dialis  brevis. 


4.  Extenfor digitorum 
communis. 

5.  Extenfor     minimi 
digiti. 

6.  Extenfor  carpi  ul- 

naris. 

7.  Anconaeus  (v.) 


8.  Flexor  carpi  ulna- 
ris. 


9.  Palmaris  longus. 


fide  of  the  tendon 
of  the  deltoides. 
By  three  heads :  the 
firfl,  from  the  infe- 
rior colta  of  the 
fcapula ;  the  fe- 
cond,  from  the  up- 
per and  outer  part 
of  the  OS  humeri  ; 
and  the  third,  from 
the  back  part  of 
that  bone. 

From  the  outer  ridge 
and  anterior  fur- 
face  of  the  OS  hu- 
meri, a  little  above 
its  outer  condyle. 

Immediately  below 
the  origin  of  the 
fupinator  longus. 

From  the  outer  and 
lower  part  of  the 
outer  condyle  of 
the  OS  humeri,  and 
the  upper  part  of 
the  radius. 

From  the  outer  con- 
dyle of  the  OS  hu- 
meri. 

From  the  outer  con- 
dyle of  the  OS  hu- 
meri. 

From  the  outer  con- 
dyle of  the  OS  hu- 
meri. 

From  the  outer  con- 
dyle of  the  OS  hu- 
meri. 

P'rom  the  inner  con- 
dyle of  the  OS  hu- 
meri, and  anterior 
edge  of  the  olecra- 
non (w). 

From  the  inner  con- 
dyle of  the  OS  hu- 
meri. 


of  the  coronoid 
procefb  of  the  ulna. 
Into  the  upper  and 
outer  part  of  the 
olecranon. 


To  afTift  in    bending 
the  fore-arm. 


To  extend  the  fore- 
arm. 


Into  the    radius  near  To  affift    in    turning 
its  rtyloid  procefs.  the    palm    of    the 

hand  upwards. 


Into  the  upper  part  of  To  extend   the  wrift. 
the  metacarpal  bone 


of  the  fore-finger. 
Into  the  upper  part 
of  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  middle 
finger. 


To  aflift  the  exteafor 
longus. 
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Into  the  back  part  of  To  extend  the  fingers, 

all  the  bones  of  the 

four  fingers. 
Into  the  bones  of  the  To   extend   the  little 

little  finger.  finger. 

Into   the     metacarpal  To  afnft  in  extending 
bone  of  the    little       the  wrifl. 
finger. 

Into  the  outer  edge  of  To   extend  the  fore- 
the  ulna.  arm. 

Into  the  OS  pififorme.  To  afTift   in  bending 
the  hand. 


Into  the  internal   an-  To  bend  the  arm- 
nular  ligament,  and 
aponeurofis    palma- 
ris (x). 

F  f  10.  Flexor 


(v)  So  called  from  *[ii.ut,  ciihilus. 

(w)   Between  the  two  origins  of  this  mufcle  we  find  the  ulnar  nerve  going  to  the  fore-arm. 

(x)  The  aponeurofis  p almatis  is  a  tendinous  membrane  that  extends  over  the  palm  of  the  band. 


Some  ana- 
tomies 
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Part  L 


Of  the 

Mufcles, 

1 


Name, 
IC.  Flexor   carpi   ra- 
dialis. 

1 1 .    Pronator      radii 
teres. 


1 2.     Flexor    fublimis 
perforatus  (y). 


13.     Supinator   radii 
brevis. 


14.  Abduftor  pollicis 
longus. 


15.     Extenfor  minor 
pollicis. 


16.  Extenfor  major 
pollicis. 

17.  Indicator. 


18.  Flexor  profundus 
perforans. 


1 9.     Flexor     longus 
pollicis. 

10.     Pronator     radii 
quadratus. 


Muscles    on    the 

hand,         -         -      i.  Lumbricales,(z). 


Origin. 

From  the  inner  con- 
dyle of  the  OS  hu- 
meri. 

From  the  outer  con- 
dyle of  the  OS  hu- 
meri, and  coronoid 
procefs  of  the  ulna. 

From  the  inner  con- 
dyle of  the  OS  hu- 
meri, inner  edge  of 
the  coronoid  pro- 
cefs of  the  ulna, 
and  upper  and  an- 
terior part  of  the 
radius. 

From  the  outer  con- 
dyle of  the  OS  hu- 
meri, and  pofterior 
furface  and  outer 
edge  of  the  ulna. 

From  the  middle  and 
back  part  of  the 
ulna,  interofleous 
ligament,  and  ra- 
dius. 

From  the  back  part 
of  the  ulna,  and  in- 
teroffeous  ligament 
and  radius. 

From  the  back  of  the 
ulna  and  interoCfe- 
ous  ligament. 

From  the  middle  of 
the  ulna. 

From  the  upper  and 
fore  part  of  the 
ulna,  and  interof- 
feous  ligament. 

From  the  upper  and 
fore  part  of  the  ra- 
dius. 

From  the  inner  and 
lower  part  of  the 
ulna. 


In/ertioil.  U/e. 

Into    the   metacarpal  To  bend  the  hand, 
bone   of    the    fore- 
finger. 

Into  the  anterior  and  To  roll  the  hand  In- 
convex  edge  of  the       wards, 
radius,  nearitsmid-  . 
die. 

Into  the  fecond  bone  To    bend   the  fecond 
of  each  finger.  joint  of  the  fingers. 


Into  the  anterior,  in-  To    roll    the    radius 
ner,  and  upper  part       outwards, 
of  the  radius. 


By  two  tendons  into  To    ftretch    the    firft 
the    OS    trapezium,       bone  of  the   thumb 
and    firft    bone    of       outwards, 
the  thumb. 

Into  the  convex  part  To  extend  the  fecond 
of  the  fecond  bone  bone  of  the  thumb 
of  the  thumb.  obliquely  outwards. 

Into  the  third  and  To  ftretch  the  thumb 
laft  '  bone  of  the  obliquely  back- 
thumb,  wards. 

Into    the    metacarpal  To  extend   the    fore- 
bone   of   the    fore-  finger, 
finger. 

Into  the  fore  part  of  To  bend  the  laft  joint 

the  laft  bone  of  each  of  the  fingers, 
of  the  fingers. 

Into  the  laft  joint  of  To  bend  the  laft  joint 
the  thumb.  of  the  thumb. 

Into    the   radius,   op-  To  roll  the  radius  in- 
pofite  to  its  origin.        wards,  andof  courfe 
to  aflift  in  the  pro- 
nation  of  the  hand. 


From  the  tendons  of  Into  the  tendonsof  the  To  bend  the  firft,  and 
the  perforans.  extenfor   digltorum        to  extend  the  two 

communis.  laft   joints    of    the 

fingers  (a). 

2.  Abduftor 


tomifts  have  fuppofed  it  to  be  a  produflion  of  the  tendon  of  this  mufcle,  but  without  fufficient  grounds  ;  for  in 
fome  fiibjeifls  wc  fiiid  the  palmaris  longus  inferred  wholly  into  the  annular  ligament,  fo  as  to  be  perfe8'y  di- 
ftinft  from  this  aponeurofis  ;  and  it  now  and  then  happens,  that  no  palmaris  longus  is  to  be  found,  whereas  this 
exp,;iifion  is  never  deficient. 

(v)  This  mufcle  is  nimed  pirforatns,  on  account  of  the  four  tendons  in  which  it  terminates,  being  perforated 
by  thofe  of  another  miifcli-,  the  prr-f,aans. 

(z)    So  named  from  their  being  flipped  fomewhat  like  the  lumbricus  or  earth-worm. 

(a)  Killopius  was  the  firft  who  remarked  the  two  oppufite  ufcs  of  this  mufcle.  Their  extending  power  is 
owing  to  theJt  connexionwith  the  extenfor  communis. 


Chap.  ir. 


Of  the 
Mufclej. 


A    N 

Name, 
1,     Ahduftor     brevi* 
poUicis. 


ATOM 


Y. 

Origin.  Infer  t'ton. 

From    the    fore    part  Into  the  outer  fide  of 
of  the  iTiternal  an- 
nular lignmtnt,    os 
fcaphoidc!,  and  one 


th«  zd  bone  of  the 
thumb,  near  its 
root. 


of  the    tendons    of 
the    abduftor    lon- 
gus  polliciv. 
3.  Opponens  poUicis.  From  the    inner   and   Into  the  firft  bone  of 
anterior  part  of  the        the  thumb, 
internal  annular  li- 
gament,   and  from 
the  OS  fcaphoides. 
From  the  os  trape/.oi- 
dcs,  internal  Annu- 
lar    ligament,     os 
magnum,     and    os 
unciforme. 
From  the  metacarpal  Into  the  bafis  of  the 
bone  of  the  middle       fecond  bone  of  the 


4.  Flexor  brevis  pol- 
licis. 


Into  the  offa  fefamoi- 
dca  and  fecond 
bone  of  the  thumb. 


5.  Adduftor  pollicis. 

6.  Abdu(Elor  indicif. 

7.  Palmarls  brevis. 


thumb. 
Into  the  firft  bone  of 
the  fore  finger  po- 
ftcriorly. 


finger. 

From  the  inner  fide 
of  the  firft  bone  of 
the  thumb,  and 
from  the  os  trape- 
zium. 

From  the  internal  an-  Into  the  os  pififorme, 
nular  ligament,  and        and  the  fkin  cover- 
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To  move    the  thumb.  ""'■^-'"•, 
from  the  fingers. 


To  move  the  tliumb 
inwards,  and  toturn 
it  upon  its  axis. 

To  bend  the  fecond 
joint  of  the  thumb. 


To  more  the  thumb 
towards  the  fingers. 

To  move  the  fore  fin- 
ger towards  the 
thumb. 


8.  Abdudlor    minimi 
digiti. 

9.  Flexor  parvus  mi- 
nimi digiti. 

10.  Adduftor    meta- 
carpi  minimi  digiti. 


aponeurofis   palma 
ris. 

From  the  internal  an- 
nular ligament,  and 
OS  pififorme. 

From  the  os  uncifor- 
me and  internal  an- 
nular ligament. 

From  the  os  uncifor- 
me, and  internal  an- 
nular ligament. 


ing    the     abduftor 

minimi  digiti. 
Into  the    fide   of  the 

firft    bone    of    the 

little  finger. 
Into  the  firft   bone  of 

the  little  finger. 

Into  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  little 
finger. 


II.  Interoflei  intern!.  Situated  between  the  Into  the  roots  of  the 


I  2.  Interoflei  externi. 


Muscles  at  the  back 

9  part  of  the  pelvis, 

and  upper   part  of 

the  thigh,         -        i.  Glutseus  (c)  maxi- 
mus. 


To  contraft  the  palm 
of  the  hand. 


To  draw  the  little 
finger  from  the  reft. 

To  bend  the  little  fin- 
ger. 

To  move  that  bone 
townrds  the  reft. 

To  extend  the  fingers, 
and  move  them  to- 
wards   the    thumb 

(B). 

To  extend  the  fingetsj 
but  the  firft  draws 
the  middle  finger 
inwards,  the  fe- 
cond draws  it  out- 
wards, and  the  third 
draws  the  ring  fin- 
ger inwards. 


From  the  fpine'  of  the  Into  the  upper  part  To  extend  the  thigh 
ilium,  pofterior  fa-  of  the  linea  afpera  and  draw  it  out- 
cio-ifchiatic      liga-       of  the  os  ftmoris.  wards, 

ments,    os    facrum, 
and  OS  coccygis. 

F  f  2  2.  Glutseus 


metacarpal  bones.         fingers. 


Situated  between  the  Into  the   roots  of  the 
metacarpal      bones       fingers, 
on  the  back  of  the 
hand. 


(b)  The  third  interoffeus  internus  (for  there  arc  four  of  the  extenii  and  three  of  the  ititeini)  differs  from  the 
reft  in  drawing  the  middle  finger  from  the  thumb. 

(c)  From  yAvTo;,  nates. 
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Parti, 


Name, 
i.  Glutseus  medius. 


3.  Glutseus  minimus. 


4.  Pyriformis  (d). 


5.  Gemini  (e). 


Muscles     on 
thigh  (g), 


the 


Origin.  Inferlion. 

From  the  fpine  and  Into  the  outer  and 
fuperior  furface  of  back  part  of  the 
the  ilium.  great  trochanter  of 

the  OS  femoris. 


6.  Obturator  inteinus. 


,  Quadratus  (f)  fe- 
moris. 


From  the  outer  fur- 
face  of  the  ilium 
and  the  border  of 
its  great  niche. 

From  the  anterior 
part  of  the  os  fa- 
crum. 

By  two  portions,  one 
from  the  outer  fur- 
face  of  the  fpine 
of  the  ifchium  j 
the  other  from  the 
tuberofity  of  the 
ifchium  and  pofte- 
rior  facro-ifchiatic 
ligament. 

From  the  fuperior  half 
of  the  inner  border 
of  the  foramen  thy- 
roideum. 

From  the  tuberofity 
of  the  ifchium. 


Into  the  upper  and 
anterior  part  of  the 
great  trochanter. 

Into  a  cavity  at  the 
root  of  the  trochan- 
ter major. 

Into  the  fame  cavity 
as  the  pyrifotmis. 


I.  Biceps   flexor  cru-  By   two   heads  j    one 
ris.  from  the  tuberofity 

of  the  ifchium, 
the  other  from  the 
linea  afpera  near 
the  infertion  of 
the  glutaeus  max- 
imus. 


Into  the  fame  cavity 
with  the  former. 


Into  a  ridge'  between 

the  trochanter  ma- 
jor and  trochanter 
minor. 

Into  the  upper  and 
back  part  of  the  fi- 
bula (h). 


To  draw  the  thigh 
outwards  and  a  lit- 
tle backwards,  and 
when  it  is  bended, 
to  roll  it. 

To  aflift  the  former. 


To  roll  the  thigh  out- 
wards. 

To  roll  the  thigh  out- 
wards, and  likewife 
to  confine  the  ten- 
don of  the  obtura- 
tor internus,  when 
the  latter  is  in  ac- 
tion. 


To  roll  the  thigh  out- 
wards. 


To  move    the 

outwards. 


thigh 


To  bend  the  leg. 


2.  Semi-tendlnofus. 


From    the    tuberofity 
of  the  ifchium. 


3.  Semi-membranofus  From    the    tuberofity 
( I ).  of  the  ifchium. 

4.  Tenfor  vaginae  fc-  From     the      fuperior 
mo/is.  and    anterior     fpi- 

nous  procefs  of  the 
ilium. 


Into    the    upper   and 

inner    part    of   the 

tibia. 
Into    the    upper    and  To  bend  the  leg. 

back    part    of    the 

head  of  the  tibia. 
Into  the  inner  fide  of 

the       fafcia       lata, 

which    covers    the 

outfide       of       the 

thigh. 


To    bend    and    draw 
the  leg  inwards. 


To    ftretch    the    faf- 
cia. 


5.  Sartorius. 


(d)  So  named  from  its  pear-like  fhape. 

(b)  The  two  portions  of  this  mufcle  having  been  defcribed  as  two  diftinft  mufcles  by  fome  anatomifts, 
have  occafioned  it  to  be  named  gemini.  The  tendon  of  the  obturator  internus  runs  between  thefe  two  por- 
tions. 

(f)  The  mufcle  is  not  of  the  fquare  fhape  its  name  would  feem  to  indicate. 

(g)  The  mufcles  of  the  leg  and  thigh  arc  covered  by  a  broad  tendinous  membrane  called  fafcia  Into,  that 
furrounds  them  in^he  manner  of  a  fheath.  It  is  fent  off  from  the  tendons  of  the  glutaei  and  other  mufcles,  and 
dipping  down  between  the  mufcles  it  covers,  adheres  to  the  linea  alpera,  and  fpreading  over-  the  joint  of  the 
knee,  gradually  difappears  on  the  leg.     It  is  thickeft  on  the  infide  of  the  thigh. 

(h)  The  tendon  of  this  mufcle  forms  the  outer  ham-JIring. 

f  1)  So  named  on)  account  of  its  origin,  which  is  by  a  broad  fiat  tendon  three  inches  long.. 


Chap.  ir. 


ANATOMY. 


Of  the 


Name. 
5.  Sartoriu5. 


6.  Ream. 


7.  Gracilis. 


8.  Vaftusexternus(L). 


9.  Vaftus  internus. 


10.  Cruraeus  (m). 


1 1.  Peftinalis. 


12.  Adduflor  longus 
femoris  (n). 

13.  Addiiftor    brevis 
femoris. 

14.  Adduftor  raagnus 
femoris. 

15.  Obturator  exter- 
nus. 


Origin. 

From  tile  fupcrior 
and  anterior  fpi- 
nous  proccfs  of  the 
ilium. 

By  two  tendons  ;  one 
from  the  anterior 
and  inferior  fpi- 
nous  proccfs  of  the 
ilium ;  the  other 
from  the  pofterior 
edge  of  the  coty- 
loid cavity. 

From  the  fore  part  of 
the  ifchium  and 
pubis. 

From  the  anterior 
and  lower  part  of 
the  great  trochan- 
ter, and  the  outer 
edge  of  the  linea 
alpera. 

From  the  inner  edge 
of  the  linea  afpera, 
beginning  between 
the  fore  part  of  the 
OS  femoris  and  the 
root  of  the  leffer 
trochanter. 

From  the  outer  and 
anterior  part  of 
the  leffer  trochan- 
ter. 

From  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  os  pu- 
bis, or  peftinis,  as  it 
is  fometimes  called. 

From  the  upper  and 
fore  part  of  the  os 
pubis. 

From  the  fore  part  of 
the  ramus  of  the  os 
pubis. 

From  the  lower  and 
fore  part  of  the  ra- 
mus of  the  os  pubis. 

From  part  of  the  ob- 
turator ligament, 
and  the  inner  half 
of  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  fora- 
men thyroideum. 
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Into    the    upper    and  To  bend   the  leg   in-  ,  ""'''^^'"■^ 
inner    part    of   the        wards  (k).  ' 

tibia. 

Into    the    upper    and  To  extend  the  leg. 
fore  part  of  the  pa- 
tella. 


Into    the    upper    and  To  bend  the  leg. 

inner    part   of   the 

tibia. 
To    the    upper     and  To  extend  the  leg. 

outer    part   of  the 

patella. 


Into    the    upper    and  To  extend  the  leg. 
inner  part    of    the 
patella. 


Into    the    upper  part  To  extend  the  leg. 
of  the  patella. 


Into  the  upper  and 
fore  part  of  the  li- 
nea afpera. 

Near  the  middle  and  " 
back,  part  of  the 
linea  afpera. 

Into  the  inner  and 
upper  part  of  the 
linea  afpera. 

Into  the  whole 
length  of  the  li- 
nea afpera. 

Into  the  os  femoris, 
near  the  root  of 
the  great  trochan- 
ter. 


To  draw  the  thigh 
inwards,  upwards, 
and  to  roll  it  a  little 
outwards. 


To  draw  the  thigh 
inwards,  upwards, 
and  to  roll  it  a  little 
outwards. 


To  move  the  thigh 
outwards  in  an  ob- 
lique direfiion,  and 
likewife  to  bend 
and  draw  it  in- 
wards. 

Muscles 


(k)  Spigelius  was  the  firft  who  gave  this  the  name  oi  farlorius,  or  the  taylor's  mufcle,  from  its  ufe   in   crof- 
£ng  the  legs. 

(l)  The  vaftus  externus,  vaftus  internus,  and  cruraeus,  are  fo  intimately  coiinefted  with  each  other,  that  fome 
anatomirts  have  been  induced  to  confider  them  as  a  triceps,  or  fingle  mufcle  with  three  heads. 

(m)  Under  the  cruraeus  we  fometimes  meet  with  two  fmall  mufcles,  to  which  Albinus  has  given  the  name  of- 
Juh-crurti.      They  terminate  on  each  fide  of  the  patella,  and  prevent  the  capfular  ligament  from  beinp  pinched. 
When  they  are  wanting,  which  is  very  often  the  cafe,  fome  of  the  fibres  of  the  cruraus  are  fruivd   adhering  to 
the  capfula. 

(n)  This  and  the  two  following  mufcles  have  been  ufually,  but  improperly,  conGdered  as  forming  a  Cngle-- 
inulcle  with  three  heads,  and  on  that  account  named  triceps  femoris. 


Of  the 
Mulcles. 


A    N 

Name. 
MwsCLES  on  the  leg.  l.  Gaftrocnemius  (o) 
externus. 


1,  Gaftrocnemius  (?) 
internus. 


Vf6.  Of  the 

To  extend  the  foot.     ,  Muiclej, 


ATOMY. 

Origin.  Jrtfertion, 

By  two    heads  ;    one  By  a  great  round  ten- 
from  tlie  inner  con- 
dyle, the  other  trom 
the  outer  condyle, 
of  the  OS  femoris. 

By  two    heads  ;    one  By    a    large    tendon  To  extend  the  foot. 


[Part  I. 


don,  common  to 
this  and  the  follow- 
ing mufcle. 


3.  Plantaris  (q^). 


4.  Popliteus  (r). 


5.  Flexor   longus  di- 
gitorum  pedis  (s). 


from  the  back  pait 
of  the  head  of  the 
fibula,  the  other 
from  the  upper  and 
back  part  of  the 
tibia. 


(the  Undo  achi/lis) 
common  to  this  and 
the  former  mufcle, 
into  the  lower  and 
back  part  of  the  os 
Calais. 


6.  Flexor  longus  pol- 
licis  pedis. 


7.  Tibialis  pollicus. 


From  the  upper  and  Into  the  infide  of  the 
pollerior  part  of  the       back  part  of  the  os 
outer  condyle  of  the       calcis. 
OS  femoris. 
From  the  outer   con-  Into    the    upper    and 
dyle  of  the  thigh.  inner    part   of   the 

tibia. 
From  the  upper  and  By      four       tendons, 
inner    part  of   the       which,  after  paffing 
tibia.  through  the  perfo- 

rations in  thofe  of 
the    flexor    digito- 
rum  brevis,  are  in- 
ferted  into  the  laft 
bone  of  all  the  toes, 
except    the     great 
toe. 
From  the  back  part,  Into  the  laft  bone  of 
and  a  little  below       the  great  toe. 
the  head  of  the  fi- 
bula. 
From  the   back  part  Into    the    inner    and 
and  outer  edge  of       upper   part  of  the 


To  aflift  in  extending 
the  foot. 


To  aflift  in  bending 
the  leg  and  rolling 
it  inwards. 

To  bend  the  laft  joint 
of  the  toe. 


To    bend    the   great 
toe. 


To  move  the  foot  in- 
wards. 


OS  naviculare  and 
fide  of  the  os  cunei- 
forme  medium. 


8.  Peroneus  longus. 


the  metatarfal 
bone  of  the  great 
toe. 


9.  Peroneus  brevis. 


the  tibia,  and  like- 
wife  from  the  in- 
teroffeous  ligament 
and  adjacent  part 
of  the  fibula. 

From  the  outer  fide  Into 
of  the  head  of  the 
tibia,  and  alfo  from 
the  upper,  anterior, 
and  outer  part  of 
the  perone  or  fibu- 
la, to  which  it  ad- 
heres for  a  confide- 
rable  way  down. 

From  the  outer  and  Into  the  metatarfal 
fore  part  of  the  fi-  bone  of  the  little 
bula.  toe. 


To  move  the  foot  out- 
wards. 


To  aflift  the  laft  de- 
fcribed  mufcle. 

10.  Extenfor 


io)  r««-{»)i;v))ft(«,  fura,  "  the  calf  of  the  leg." 
p)  This  mulcle  is  by  fome  anatomifts  namedyoAifj',  on  account  of  its  being  ftiaped  like  the  fole-Cftu 
(d.)  This  mufcle  has  gotten  the  name  of  plantaris,  from  its  being  fuppofed  to  furnifh  the  aponeurofis  that 
covets  the  fole  of  the  foot;  but  it  does  not  in  the  leaft  contribute  to  the  formation  of  that  tendinous  ex- 
panfion. 


(r)  So  called  on  account  of  its  fituation  at  the  ham  (poplet^. 
(s)  Thi 


lis  mufcle,  about  the  middle  of  the  foot,  unites  with  a  fleftiy  mafs,  which,  from  its  having  firfl  been 
defcribed  by  Sylvius,  is  ufually  called  majfa' cornea  Jacobi  Syltu. 


Chap.  ir. 


Of  the 
Mufclcs. 


10. 


ANATOMY. 

Name,  Origin,  Jnferlion.  V/e, 

Extenfor   longus  From  the   upper,  out-  By  four  tendons  into  To  extend  the  toe?. 


the  firft  joint  of  ihe 
fmaller  toes. 


digttorum  pedis.  er,    and    fore   part 

of  the   tibia,   inter 

ofTeoiis       ligament, 

and    inner  edge  of 

the  fibula. 
From   the    fore     part  Into     the 

of  the    lower    half       bone  of 

of  the    fibula,   and       toe. 

from  the   intcrofle- 

ous  lIg.Tment. 
From    the  upper  »nd  Into    the    os     cunei- 

fore  part  of  the  ti-       forme  internum. 

bia. 
13.  F.xtenfor  proprius  From  the   upper   and  Into   the   convex  fur- 
poUicis  pedis.  fore  part  of  the  ti-       face  of  the  bones  of 

bia.  the  great  toe. 


Of  the 
Muftlcf. 


1 1.  Peroneus  tertius. 


12.  Tibialis  anticus. 


metatarfal  To  bend  the  foot, 
th«    little 


To  bend  the  foot. 


To  extend  the  great 
toe. 


Muscles  on  the  foot,   i.  Extenfor  brevis  di-  From  the    upper  and 
gitorum  pedis.  anterior  part  of  the 

OS  calcis. 


J.  Flexor  brevis  digi-  From  the  lower  part 
torum  pedis.  of  the  os  calcis. 


.  Abduftor  poUicis  From  the  inner  and 
pedis.  lower   part   of    the 

OS  calcis. 

.  Abduftor  minimi  From  the  outer  tu- 
diglti.  bercle  of  the  os  cal- 

cis, the  root  of  the 
metatarfifl  bone  of 
the  little  toe,  and 
alfo  from  the  apo- 
neurofis  plantaris. 

.  Lumbricales  pedis.  From  the  tendons  of 
the  flexor  longus 
digitorum  pedis. 


6.   Flexor  brevis  pol- 
licis  pedis. 


,   Addudlor 
pedis. 


pollicis 


.    Tranfyerfales 
dis. 


pe- 


From  the  inferior  and 
anterior  part  of  the 
OS  calcis,  and  alfo 
from  the  inferior 
part  of  the  os  cu- 
neiforme  externum. 

From  near  the  roots 
of  the  metatarfal 
bones  of  the  2d, 
3d,  and  4th  toes. 

From  the  outer  and 
under  part  of  the 
anterior  end  of  the 
metatarfal  bone  of 
the  little  toe. 


By  four  tendons;  one  To  extend*  the  toes, 
of  which  joins  the 
tendon  of  the  ex« 
ternus  longus  poUi- 
cis,  and  the  other 
three  the  tendons 
of  the  extenfor  di- 
gitorum loBgus. 

By  four  tendons,  To  bend  the  fecond 
which,  after  af-  joint  of  the  toes, 
fording  a  paflage 
to  thofe  of  the  flex- 
or longus,  are  in- 
ferted  into  the  fe- 
cond phalanx  of 
each  of  the  fmall 
toes. 

Into  the   firft  joint  of  To    move    the    great 
the  great  toe,  toe  from  the  other 

toes. 

Into    the   outer    fide  To  draw  the  little  toe 
of  the  firit  joint  of       outwards, 
the  little  toe. 


Into     the     tendinous.  To  draw  the  toes  in« 

expanfion      at    the       wards. 

upper    part  of   the 

toes. 
By  tivo   tendons  into  To  bend  the  firft  joint 

the     firft    joint    of       of  the  great  toe. 

the  great  toe. 


Into  the  outer  os  fe-  To  draw  the  great  toe 
(amoideum,  or  firft  nearer  to  the  reft, 
joint  of  the  great  and  alfo  to  bend 
toe.  it. 

Into  the  inner  os  fe-  To  contrafl  the  foot, 
famoideum,  and  an- 
terior   end    of   the 
metatarfal    bone  of 
the  great  toe. 

9,  Eexo:: 
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ANATOMY. 


Parti. 


Origit 


Infertlon. 


V/e. 


9.  Flexor   brevis  mi-  From  the  bafis  of  the  Into  the  firft  joint  of  To  bend  the  little  toe. 
nirai  digiti  pedis.  raetatarfal  bone   of       the  little  toe. 

the  little  toe. 

10.  InterolTei  pedis  in-  Situated   between  the 
terni  (t).  metatarfal  bone? 

11.  Interoflei  externi 
(u). 


EXPLANATION  or  PLATES  XXV.  and  XXVI. 


Plate  XXV. 

Tig.  1.  The  Muscles  immediately  under  the  com- 
mon teguments  on   the   anterior  part   of  the   body 
are  reprefented  on  the    right   fide;   and   on   the  left 
fide  the  Muscles  are  feen  which  come  in  view  when 
the  exterior  ones  are  taken  away. 
A,  The  frontal  mufcle.      B,  The  tendinous  aponeu- 
Tofi?  which  joins  it  to  the  occipital;  hence  both  named 
occipito-frontalis.      C,   Attollens  aurem.     D,  The  ear. 
E,    Anterior    auris.       FF,    Orbicularis    palpebrarum. 
G,   Levator  labii  fuperioris  alasque  nafi.      H,   Levator 
anguli  oris.      I,  Zygomaticus  minor.      K,  Zygomaticus 
major.      L,   Mafleter.      M,  Orbicularis  oris.      N,  De- 
preflbr    labii    inferioris.      O,     DepreflTor    anguli     oris. 
P,  Buccinator.     QQ^  Platyfma  myoides.      RR,  Ster- 
no-cleido-maftoidxus.     S,   Part  of  the  trapezius.     T, 
Part  of  the  fcaleni. 

Superior  Extremity. —  U,  Deltoides.  V,  Peflo- 
ralis  major.  W,  Part  of  the  Istiffimus  dorfi.  XX,  Bi- 
ceps flexor  cubiti.  YY,  Pirt  of  the  brachialis  exter- 
nus.  ZZ,  The  beginning  of  the  tendinous  aponeu- 
rofis  (from  the  biceps),  which  is  fpread  over  the  muf- 
cles  of  the  fore  arm.  aa,  Its  ftrong  tendon  inferted 
into  the  tubercle  of  the  radius,  bb,  Part  of  the  bra- 
chialis internus.  c,  Pronator  radii  teres,  d,  Flexor 
carpi  radialis.  e,  Part  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 
f,  Palmaris  longus.  g,  Aponeurofis  palmaris.  3,  Pal- 
maris  brevis.  I,-Ligamentum  carpi  annulare.  22,  Ab- 
duftor  minimi  digiti.  h,  Supinator  radii  longus.  i, 
The  tendons  of  the  thumb,  k,  Abduftor  pollicis. 
1,  Flexor  pollicis  longus.  mm,  The  tendons  of  the 
flexor  fublirois  perforatus,  profundus  perforans,  and 
lumbricales. — The  flieaths  are  entire  in  the  right  hand, 
— in  the  left  cut  open,  to  fhow  the  tendons  of  the  flexor 
profundus  perforating  the  fublimis. 

MuscLFS  not  referred  to— in  the  left  fuperior  extre- 
mity.— n,  Peftoralis  minor,  feu  ferratus  anticus  minor. 
o,  The  two  heads  of  (xx)  the  biceps,  p,  Coraco- 
brachialis.  qq.  The  long  head  of  the  triceps  e.xtenfor 
cubiti.  rr,  Teres  major,  ff,  Subfcapularis.  tt,  Ex- 
tenfores  radiales.  u,  Supinator  brevis.  v,  The  cut 
extremity  of  the  pronator  teres,  w,  Flexor  fubli- 
mis perforatus.  x,  Part  of  the  flixor  profundus, 
y,  Flexor  pollicis  longus.  z,  Part  of  the  flexor  pollicis 
brevis.  4,  Abduflor  minimi  digiti.  5,  The  four  lum- 
bricales. 


Trunk. — 6,  Serrated  extremities  of  the  ferratus 
anticus  major.  7  7,  Obliquus  externus  abdominis. . 
8  8,  The  linea  alba,  g,  The  umbilicus.  10,  Pyra- 
midalis.  II  II,  The  fpermatic  cord.  On  the  left 
fide  it  is  covered  by  the  cremafter,  12  12,  Rectus 
abdominis.  13,  Obliquus  internus.  '+14,  &c.  In- 
tercoftal  mufcles. 

Inferior  Extremities. — a  a.  The  gracilis,  bb, 
Part  of  the  triceps,  c  c,  Peflinalis.  dd,  Pfoas  mag- 
nus.  e  e,  Iliacus  internus.  f.  Part  of  the  glutaeus 
medius.  g.  Part  of  the  glutxus  minimus,  h.  Cut 
extremity  of  the  reftus  cruris,  i  i,  Vaflus  externus. 
t,  Tendon  of  the  reftus  cruris.  //,  Vaftus  internus. 
*  Sartorius  mufcle.  *  *  Flefliy  origin  Gf  the  tenfor 
vaginre  femoris  or  membranofus.  Its  tendinous  aponeu- 
rofis covers  (i)  the  vaflus  externus  in  the  right  fide. 
m  m.  Patella,  n  n.  Ligament  or  tendon  from  it  to  the 
tibia.  0,  Reflus  cruris.  ^,  Crurjeus.  yy,  The  tibia, 
r  r,  Part  of  the  gemellus  or  gaflrocnemius  externus. 
f/f.  Part  of  the  foleus  or  gaflrocnemius  internus. 
/,  Tibialis  anticus.  u.  Tibialis  pofticus.  w,  Paeronsei 
mufcles.  IV  u),  Extenfor  longus  digitorum  pedis. 
.V  X,  Extenfor  longus  pollicis  pedis,  y,  Abduftor 
pollicis  pedis. 

Fig.  2.     The  Muscles,  Glands,  &c.  of  the  left 
Side  of  the  Face  and  Neck,  after  the  common  Te- 
guments and  Platyfma  myoides  have  been  taken  ofl". 
a.  The   frontal  mufcle.     b,  Temporalis  and  tempo- 
ral artery,     c.   Orbicularis  palpebrarum,     d,   Levator 
labii  fuperioris  alaequc  nafi.      e,   Levator  anguli  oris, 
f,  Zygomaticus.     g,  DepreflTor  labii  inferioris.     h,  De- 
prefibr    anguli    oris.       i,    Buccinator.       k,    Mafleter. 
ll,    Parotid    gland,     m,   Its    duft.     n,    Sterno-cleido- 
maftoidaus.     o,    Part   of    the   trapezius,      p,    Sterno- 
hyoidaeus.     q,   Sterno-thyroida;us.     r,  Orao-hyoida?us. 
f.  Levator  fcapula.     tt,  Scaleni.     u,  Part  of  the  fple- 
tiius. 

Fig.  3.  The  Muscles  of  the  Face  and  Neck  in  view 
after  the  exterior  ones  are  taken  away, 
a  a,  Corrugator  fupercilii.  b,  Temporalis,  c.  Ten- 
don of  the  levator  palpcbra;  fuperioris.  d,  Tendon 
of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  e,  Mafleter.  f,  Buc- 
cinator, g,  Levator  anguli  oris,  h,  Depreflibr  labii 
fuperioris  alaque  nafi.  i,  Orbicularis  oris,  k,  Depref- 
for  anguli  oris.  1,  Mufcles  of  the  os  hyoides.  m, 
Sterno-cleido-raaftoiditus. 

Fig. 


(t)  The  interofl'ci  intern!  are  three  in  number;  their  ufe  is  to  draw  the  fmaller  toes  towards  the  great  toe. 
(u)  The  interoflei  externi  are  foui  in  number;   the  firft  ferves  to  move  the  lore  toe  towards  the  great  toe: 
the  reft  move  the  toes  outwards.     AU  the  interofl'ci  aflift  in  extending  the  toes. 
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Fig.  4.  Some  of  the  Muscles  of  the  Os  Hyoidcs 
and  .Sui)iiiaxill:iry  Gland, 
a,  P.irt  of  tilt  niHirttcr  mufcle.  b,  Pofterlor  licad 
of  tlic  dignllric.  c,  ha  anterior  liead.  dd,  Stcriiu- 
liyoida:us.  c,  Onio-iiyoiditus.  f,  .Stylo-hyoid;cus.  g, 
Submaxillary  gland  in  lltu. 

Fig.  5.  The  Submaxillary  Gland  and  Duft. 
a,   MiifcLilus    mylobyoid;ius.      b,   Hyo-gloflus.     c, 
Subma.xillnry  gland  extra  fitum.     d,  Its  dufl. 
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Fig. 


Plate  XXVI. 
I.  Tlie  Muscles  immediately  under  the  common 


teguments  on  the  polleiiDr   part  of  the  body  are  rc- 

prelcnted  in  the  right  fide  ;  and  on   the  left  fide  the 

JVIusLts   are  fcen    which   come  in  view  when  the 

exterior  ones  are  taken  away. 

Head. —  AA,  (Jccipito-frontalis.  B,  Attollens  au- 
rem.  C,  Part  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum.  D, 
Malfeter.      li,  Pterygoidieus.internus. 

Trunk. — Right  fide.  Fi'K,  Trapezius  feu  cucul- 
laris.  GGGG,  J.atillnnus  doifi.  Hf  Part  of  the 
obliquus  externus  abdominis. 

Trunk. — Lett  tide.  I,  Splenius.  K,  Part  of  the 
coniplexus.  L,  Levator  fcapula;.  M,  Rhomboides. 
NN,  Serratus  pollicus  inferior.  O,  Part  of  the  lon- 
gitTimus  dorfi.  P,  Part  of  the  lacro-lumbalis.  Q^Part 
of  the  femi-fpinalis  doril.  R,  Part  of  the  ferratus  an- 
tlcus  major.  S,  Part  of  the  obliquus  internus  abdo- 
minis, 

Superior  Extremity. — Right  fide.  T,  Deltoides. 
U,  Triceps  extenlbr  cubiti.  V,  Supinator  longus. 
WW,  Extenfores  carpi  radialis  longior  and  brevior. 
XX,  Extenlor  carpi  ulnaris.  YY,  Extenibr  digito- 
rum  communis.  Z,  Abdudor  indicis.  123,  Ex- 
tenfores pollicis. 

Suferior.  Extremity. —  Left  fide,  a,  Supra-fpi- 
natus.  b,  Infra-fpinatus.  c,  Teres  minor,  d,  Te- 
res major.  e,  Triceps  extenlbr  cubiti.  ff,  Exten- 
fores carpi  radiales.  g.  Supinator  brevis.  h,  Indica- 
tor. 123,  Extenfores  pollicis.  :,  Abdudlor  minimi 
digiti.     k,  Interofl'ei. 

Inferior  Extremity. — Right  fide.  1,  Gluta-us 
maximus.  m,  Part  of  the. glutjeus  medius.  n, 'I'en- 
lor  vaginse  fcmoris.  o.  Gracilis,  pp,  Adduftor  fe- 
moris  magnus.     q,  Part  of  the  valUis  internus.     r,  Se- 


mimembrinofm.  s,  Semitendinofu?.  t,  Long  ^ead  [*['''* 
of  the  biceps  flexor  crurii.  u  u,  Gaftrocncmius  ex-  ALdon.t.i. 
ternus  (eu  gemellus,  v,  Tciido  Achillis.  w,  Solaeus 
feu  gallrocnemiuj  internus.  xx,  P/ronaius  longus  and 
brevis.  y,  Tendons  of  the  tlcxor  longus  digitorum 
pedis  j — and  under  them  *  flexor  brevis  digitorum 
pedis,      z,  Abduftor  minimi  digiti  fiedis. 

Inferior  ExratMiTY — Left  fide,  m,  n,  a,  pp,  f, 
r,  /,  /,  V,  wu\  xx,y,  z,  Point  the  fame  parts  -as  in 
the  right  fide,  a,  Pyriformis.  it/,  Gemini,  cc,  Obtu- 
rator interims.  </,  (Viadratus  femoris.  e,  Coccygseus. 
/,  The  fliort  head  of  the  biceps  llexor  cruris,  gi;,  Plan- 
taris.     i>,  PoplitCfeUS.     i,  Flexor  longus  pollicis  pedis. 

Fig.  2.  The  Palm  of  the  Left  Hand  after  the  com- 
mon Teguments  are  removed,  to  (how  the  Muscles 
of  the  Fingers. 

a,  Tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis.  b,  Tendon 
of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  c,  Tendons  of  the  flexor 
fublimis  perforatus,  profundus  perfornns,  and  lumhri- 
cales.  ti,  Abduflor  pollicis.  ce,  ITcxor  pollicis 
longus.  f,  Flexor  pollicis  brevis.  g,  Palmaris  bre- 
vis. h,  Abdu6^or  minimi  digiti.  i,  Ligamsntum  car- 
pi annulare,  k,  A  probe  put  under  the  tendons  of  the 
flexor  digitorum  fublimis  ;  which  are  perforated  by  1, 
the  flexor  digitorum  profundus,  mmnim,  Lumbricilc?. 
n,  Adduflor  pollicis. 

Fig.  3.  A  Fore  view  of  the  Foot  and  tendons  of  the 
Flexores  Digitorum. 
a,  Cut  extremity  of  the  tendo  Achillis.  b,  Upper 
part  of  the  allragalus.  c,  Os  calcis.  d,  Tendon  of 
the  tibialis  anticus.  e,  Tendon  of  the  exteiifor  pollicis 
longus.  f.  Tendon  of  the  peronieus  brevis.  g.  Ten- 
dons of  the  flexor  digitorum  longus,  with  the  nonus 
Vefalii.  hh,  The  whole  of  the  flexor  digitorum 
brevis. 

Fig.  4.  Muscles  of  the  Anus. 
an,  An  outline  of  the  buttocks,  and  upper  part  of 
the  thighs,  b,  The  teffes  contained  in  the  fcrotum. 
cc,  Sphinifler  ani.  d,  Anus,  e,  Levator  ani.  ff,  E- 
reftor  penis,  gg,  Accelerator  urira;.  h,  Corpus  ca- 
vernofura  urethra". 

Fig.  5.  Muscles  of  the  Penis, 
aa,  b,  d,  ee,  ff,  h,    point    the    fame  as   in 
c,  Sphjnfler  ani.     gg,  Traiifverfalis  penis. 


fig.  4. 


CHAP.  III.  OF  THE  ABDOMEN,  OR  LOWER  BELLY. 


THE  abdomen,  or  lower  belly,  extends  from  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  llernum,  or  the  hollow  ufually 
called  the  pit  of  the  llomach,  and  more  properly  ycraZif- 
cu/us  cordis,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk. 

It  is  diftinguillied  into  three  divifioiis  called  regions  ; 
of  thefe  the  upper  one,  which  is  called  the  cpigaftric 
region,  begins  immediately  under  the  tlernum,  and  ex- 
tends to  w  ithin  two  fingers  breadth  of  the  navel,  where 
the  middle  or  umbilical  region  begins,  and  reaches  to 
the  fan-,e  diflance  below  the  navel.  The  third,  which 
is  called  the  hypogajlric,  includes  the  reft  of  the  abdo- 
men, as  far  as  the  os  pubis. 

Each  of  thefe  regions  is  fubdivided  into  three  others ; 
two  of  which  compofe  the  fides,  and  the  other  the 
middle  part  of  each  region. 
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The  middle  part  of  the  upper  region  is  called  ept- 
gajiriiim,  and  its  two  fides  hypochondria.  The  middle 
part  of  the  next  region  is  the  umbilical  region,  proper- 
ly  fo  called,  and  its  two  fides  are  the  flanks,  or  iliac 
regions.  LalUy,  The  middle  part  of  the  lower  region 
retains  the  name  of  hypogaftriiMn,  and  its  fides  are 
called  inguina  or  groins.  The  b:ick  part  of  the  abdo- 
men bears  the  name  of  lumbar  region. 

Thefe  are  the  divifions  of  the  lower  belly,  '.\-hicii 
are  neeefFary  to  be  held  in  remembrance,  as  they  fre- 
quently occur  in  furgical  and  anatomical  writing.  We 
will  now  proceed  to  examine  the  contents  of  the  abdo- 
men ;  and  after  having  pointed  out  the  names  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  fcveral  vifcera  contained  in  it,  de- 
fcribe  each  of  them  feparately. 
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After  having  removed  toe  ikin,  adipofe  membrane, 
and  abdominal  mufcles,  we  dllcover  the  peritonicum  or 
membrane  thit  envelopes  all  the  vifcera  of  the  lower 
belly.  This  being  opened,  the  firft  part  that  prefents 
itfelf  is  the  omentum  or  cawl,  floating  on  the  lurface 
o£  the  inteftines,  which  are  likewife  fc-eii  everywhere 
loofe  and  moift,  and  making  a  great  number  of  cir- 
cumvolutions through  the  whole  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men. The  flomach  is  placed  in  the  epigaflrium,  and 
under  the  ftomach  is  the  pancreas.  The  liver  fills  the 
right  hypocliondrium,  and  the  fpleen  is  fuuated  in  the 
left.  The  kidneys  are  leen  about  the  middle  of  the 
lumbar  region,  and  the  urinary  bladder  and  parts  of 
generation  are  feated  in  the  lower  divijioii  of  the 
belly. 

Sect.  I.  Of  the  Peritonaum. 

8?  The  peritonaeum   is   a  ftrong  fimple  membrane,  by 

which  all  the  vifcera  of  the  abdomen  are  furrounded, 
and  in  fome  meafure  fupported.  Many  anatomical 
writers,  particularly  Winilow,  have  defcribed  it  as  be- 
ing compofed  of  two  diftincl  membranous  latninw ; 
but  their  defcription  feems  to  be  erroneous  :  what 
perhaps  appeared  to  be  a  fecond  lamina,  being  found 
to  be  fimply  a  cellular  coat,  which  fends  oft"  produc- 
tions to  the  blood-veffels  paffing  out  of  the  abdominal 
cavity.  The  aorta  and  vena  cava  likewife  derive  a 
covering  from  the  fame  membrane,  which  feems  to  be 
a  part  of  the  cellular  membrane  we  have  already  de- 
fcribsd. 

The  peritonaeum,  by  its  produflions  and  reduplica- 
tions, envelopes  the  greateft  part  of  the  abdonainal 
vifcera.  It  is  fott,  and  capable  of  confiderable  exten- 
fion  ;  and  i*  kept  fmooth  and  raoift  by  a  vapour, 
which  is  conltantly  exhaling  from  its  inner  furface, 
and  is  returned  again  into  the  circulation  by  the  ab- 
forbents. 

This  moifture  not  only  contributes  to  the  foftnefs 
of  the  |)eritonae>-.m,  but  prevents  the  attrition,  and 
other  ill  eftefts,  which  would  otherwife  probably  be 
occafioned  by  the  motion  of  the  vifcera  upon  each 
other. 

When  this  fluid  is  fupplicd  in  too  great  a  quantity, 
or  the  abforbcnts  become  incapable  of  carrying  it  off, 
it  accumulates,  and  conllitules  an  afcites  or  dropfy  of 
the  belly  ;  and  when  by  any  mcms  the  exhalation  is 
diicontinucd,  the  periton;t;um  thickens,  becomes  dif- 
f  jfed,  and  the  vifcera  are  fomctimes  found  adhering  to 
each  other. 

The  peritonjEum  is  not  a  very  vafcular  membrane. 
In  a  found  fiate  it  feems  to  be  endued  with  little  or  no 
feeling,  and  the  nerves  that  pafs  thrcugJi  it  appear  to 
belong  to  the  abdominal  mufcles. 

Sect.  II.   Of  the  Omentmn^ 

1)0  Tub' omentum,  epiploon,  or  cawl,  is  a  double  mem- 

brane,   produced    from  the  peritonaeum.     It  is  inter- 
larded  with   fat,  and  adheres  to  the  Iforaach,  fpleen, 
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duodenum,  and  colon  ;    from    thence    hanging    down     Oltlie 
loofe  and  lloating  on  the  furface  of  the  inteftines.      Its  AMomen.^ 
ilze  is  different   in  different  fubjeifls.      In  fome   it  de- 
fcends  as  low  as  the  pelvis,  and  it  is  commonly  longer 
at  the  left  fide  than  the  right. 

This  part,  the  fituation  of  which  we  have  jiift  now 
defcribed,  uas  the  only  one  known  to  the  ancients  un- 
der the  name  qI  epiploon  ;  but  at  prefent  we  diftinguirti 
three  omenta,  viz.  omentum  magnum  coli'co-gaflricum, 
amentum  pari'tim  hepatico-gnjiricum,  and  omentum  co. 
ileum.  They  all  agree  in  being  formed  of  two  verv 
delicate  lamina',  feparatcd  by  a  thin  layer  of  cellular 
membrane. 

The  omentum  magnum  colico-gaftricum,  of  which 
we  liave  already  Ipoken,  derives  its  arteries  from  the 
fplenic  and  hepatic.  Its  veins  terminate  in  the  vena 
porta-.  Its  nerves,  which  are  very  few,  come  from  the 
iplenic  and  hepatic  plexus. 

The  omentum  parvum  hepatico-gaftricura  abounds 
lefs  with  fat  than  the  great  epiploon.  It  begins  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  duodenum,  extends  along  the  leffer 
curvature  of  the  flomach  as  far  as  the  oefophagus,  and 
terminates  about  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  be- 
hind the  left  ligament  of  the  liver,  fo  that  it  covers 
the  leffer  lobe  ;  near  tiie  beginning  of  which  we  may 
obferve  a  Iniall  opening,  firft  defcribed  by  Winflow^ 
through  which  the  whole  pouch  mny  eafily  be  diflend- 
ed  with  air(x).  The  velTels  of  the  omentum  parvum 
are  derived  chiefly  from  the  coronary  ftomachic  arterirs 
and  veins. 

The  omentum  colicum  begins  at  the  fore  part  of  the 
cEecum  and  right  fide  of  the  colon.  It  appears  as  a 
hollow  conical  appendage  to  thete  inteftines,  and  ufu- 
ally  terminates  at  the  back  of  the  omentum  magnum. 
It  feems  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  membranous  coat 
of  the  cscum  and  colon,  affuming  a  conical  Ihape  when 
diftended  with  air. 

The  ules  of  the  omentum  are  not  yet  fatisfaftorily 
determined.  Perhaps  by  its  foftnefs  and  loo'enefs  it 
may  ferve  to  prevent  thofe  p.dhefions  of  the  abdominal 
vifcera,  which  have  been  found  to  take  place  when  the 
fat  of  the  omentum  has  been  much  wafted.  Some  au- 
thors have  fuppoied,  that  it  affifts  in  the  preparation  of 
bile  j  but  this  is  founded  merely  on  conjeflure. 

Sect.  III.   Of  the  Stomach. ' 

The  ftomach  is  a  membranous  and  mufcular  bag,       91 
in  ftiape  not  unlike  a  bagpipe,    lying  acrofs  the  upper 
part  of  the  abdomen,  and  inclining  rather  more  to  the 
left  than  the  right  fide. 

It  has  two  orifices,  one  of  which  receives  the  end 
of  the  cefophagus,  and  is  called  the  cardia,  and  fome- 
times  the  left  and  upper  orifice  of  the  ftomach  ;  though 
its  fituation  is  not  much  higher  than  the  other,  nhich 
is  ftyled  the  right  and  inferior  orifice,  and  more  com- 
monly the  pylorus ;  both  thefe  openings  nte  more  ele- 
vated than  the  body  of  the  ftomach. 

The  aliment    pnffcs  down  the    oefophagus  into  the 
flomach  through  the  cardia,  and  after  having  under- 
gone 


(x)  This TOcmbranous  bag,  though  exceedingly  thin  and  tranfparent,  is  found  capable  of  fupporting  mercury, 
♦.hrown  into  it  by  the  fame  channel- 
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of  the      gone  the  neccfTary  digeftion,  patTc-s  out  at  the  pylorus 
Ahdoincn.  j^hcrc  t!i<:  intcltinal  canal  rommences. 

*  The  (lom.ich    is  coinpoftfl   of  four  tunic;  or  coali, 

which  are  lo  intim'itcly  connt-ftcd  toj^ethcr  thut  it  re- 
quires no  little  dexterity  in  the  ariatomill  to  demon- 
Itratc  them.  The  exterior  one  i"!  mrmbranons,  beinjj 
derived  from  the  peritoneum.  The  fecund  is  a  muf- 
cular  tonic,  coinpofed  of  flcdiy  fibres  whici)  are  in  the 
preateft  number  about  the  two  orifices.  The  third  is 
called  the  nervous  coat,  and  withiii  this  is  the  villous 
or  velvet-like  coat  which  compofes  the  infide  of  the 
ftomach. 

The  two  Inft  coats  being  more  cxtenfive  than  the 
two  firll,  form  tlie  folds,  which  are  obferved  every- 
where in  the  cavity  of  this  vifcus,  and  more  particu- 
larly about  the  pylorus ;  where  they  feem  to  impede 
the  too  hafty  cxclulion  of  the  aliment,  making  a  con- 
fidtrablc  pliit,  called  valvula  fylori. 

The  inner  coat  is  conllantly  moillened  by  a  mucus, 
which  approaches  to  the  nature  of  the  faliva,  and  is 
called  the  gallric  juice  :  this  liquor  has  been  hippofed 
to  be  fecreted  by  certain  minute  glands  (y)  leated  in 
the  nervous  tunic,  whofe  excretory  dufts  open  on  the 
fiirface  of  the  villous  coat. 

The  arteries  of  the  (lomach  called  the  gaftric  arte- 
ries are  principally  derived  from  the  ca:!lac  ;  forae  of 
its  veins  pafs  to  the  fplenic,  and  others  to  the  vena 
port*  ;  and  its  nerves  are  chiefly  from  the  eighth  pair 
or  par  vagum. 

The  account  given  of  the  tunics  of  the  ftomach 
may  be  applied  to  the  whole  alimentary  canal  ;  for 
both  the  refophagus  and  inteftincs  are,  like  this  vifcus, 
compofcd  of  four  coats. 

Before  we  defcribe  the  courfe  of  the  aliment,  and  the 
ufes  of  the  rtomach,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  fpcak  of 
other  parts  which  alTill  in  the  proccfs  of  digeftion. 

Sect.  IV.   Of  the  Oefophagus. 
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The  oefophagus  or  gullet  is  a  membranous  and  muf- 
cular  canal,  extending  from  the  bottom  of  the  mouth 
to  the  upper  orifice  of  the  ftomach.  Its  upper  part, 
where  the  aliment  is  received,  is  fliaped  fomewhat  like 
a  funnel,   and  is  called  One  fiharynx. 

From  hence  it  runs  down  dole  to  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebra;  as  far  as  the  diaphragm,  in  which  there  is  an 
opening  through  which  it  pafies,  and  then  terminates 
in  the  ftomach  about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  vertebra 
t)f  the  back. 

The  oefophagus  is  plentifully  fupplied  with  arteries 
from  the  external  carotid,  bronchial,  and  fuperior  in- 
tcrcoftal  arteries  •,  its  veins  empty  therafelves  into  the 
vena  azygos,  internal  jugular,  and  mammary  veins,  &c. 

Its  nerves  are  derived  chietly  from  the  eighth  pair. 

We  likewife  meet  with  a  mucus  in   the   oefophagus. 


which    everywhere  lubricates    its    iimer  furface,   and     OftIi> 
tends  to  affift  in  deglutition.     This  mucus  fcems  to  be  A'"l"'"'-"-_ 
fecreted  i)y  very  minute  glands,  like  the  mucus  in  other 
part";  of  the  alimentary  canal. 


Sect.  V.  Of  the  Inlejlines. 

Thk  inteftines  form  a  canal,  which  is  ufually  fix 
times  longer  than  the  borly  to  which  it  belongs.  This 
canal  extends  from  the  pylorus,  or  inferior  orifice  of  the 
ftomach,   to  the  anus. 

It  will  be  eafily  underftood,  that  a  part  of  f.ich  great 
length  miift  ncrelTarily  make  many  circumvolutions,  to 
be  confined  with  fo  many  other  vifcera  within  the  ca- 
vity of  the  lower  belly. 

Although  the  inteftines  arc  in  faft,  as  we  have  ob- 
ferved, only  one  long  and  extenfive  canal,  yet  difterent 
parts  have  been  diftinguiftied  by  different  names. 

The  inteftines  are  firft  diftinguilhed  info  two  parts, 
one  of  which  begins  at  the  ftomach,  and  is  called  the 
thin  oT  fmaU  inleflines,  from  the  frnall  fize  of  the  canal, 
when  compared  with  the  other  pait,  which  is  called  the 
large  intejlines,  and  includes  the  lower  portion  of  the 
canal  down  to  the  anus. 

Kach  of  thefe  parts  has  its  fubdivifions.  The  fmall 
inteftines  being  diftinguilhed  into  duodenum,  jejunum, 
and  ileum,  and  the  larger  portion  into  csecum,  colon, 
and  reiftum. 

The  fmall  inteftines  fill  the  middle  and  fore  parts  of 
the  belly,  while  the  large  inteftints  fill  the  fides  and 
both  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  cavity. 

The  duodenum,  which  is  the  firft  of  the  fmall  in- 
teftines, is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  is  about  I  2  inches  long. 
It  begins  at  the  pylorus,  and  terminates  in  the  jfjunum, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  canal  obferved  to  be  ufually  more 
empty  than  the  other  inteftines.  This  appearance 
gives  it  its  name,  and  likewife  ferves  to  point  out  where 
it  begins. 

The  next  divifion  is  the  ileum,  which  of  itfelf  ex- 
ceeds the  united  length  of  the  duodenum  and  jejunum, 
and  has  received  its  name  from  its  numerous  circumvo- 
lutions. The  large  circumvolution  of  the  ileum  co- 
vers the  firft  of  the  large  inteftines  called  the  arcum 
(2),  which  ieems  properly  to  belong  to  the  colon, 
being  a  kind  of  pouch  of  about  tour  fingers  in  width, 
and  nearly  of  the  fame  length,  having  exteriorly  a  lit- 
tle appendix,  called  appendix  aeci. 

The  c;rcum  is  placed  in  the  cavity  of  the  os  ilium 
on  the  right  fide,  and  terminates  in  the  colon,  which 
is  the  largeft  of  all  the  inteftines. 

This  inteftine  afcends  by  the  right  kidney  to  v  hich 
it  is  attached,  pafl'es  under  the  hollow  part  of  the  liver, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  ftomach,  to  the  fpleen,  to  which 
it  is  likewife  fecured,  as  it  is  aHo  to  the  left  kidney  ; 
and  from  thence  pafTcs  down  towards  the  os  facrum, 
G  g  2  where 
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(y)  Heifter,  fpeaking  of  thefe  glands,  very  properly  fays,  "  \n  porcis  facile,  in  homine  raro  obfetvantur ;"  for 
■although  many  anatomical  writers  have  defcribed  their  appearance  and  figure,  yet  they  do  not  feem  to  have  been 
hitherto  fatisfaclorily  demonftrated  in  the  human  ftomach  ;  and  the  gaftric  juice  is  now  more  generally  believed 
to  be  derived  from  the  exhalant  arteries  of  the  ftomach. 

(7.)  Anatomifts  have  dift'ered  with  refpeft  to  this  divifion  of  the  inteftines. — The  method  here  followed  is  now 
generally  adopted  ;  but  there  are  authors  who  allow  the  name  of  ctrcum  only  to  the  little  appendix,  which  is' 
likewife  been  called  the  vermiform  nppeudix,  from  its  refemblance  to  a  worm  in  Cze  and  length. 


A     N     A     T 


O     M     Y. 

Of  the  little  vermiform  appenJix  of  the  caecum. 


Part  r. 

it     Of  111* 


Of  the      where,  from   its   Araight  courfe,  the  canal  begins  to 

Abdomen,  jgi^g  (},g  name  of  re£Ium.  will  be  fufHcient  to  fay,  that  its  ufes  have  never  yet  becei  Abjomen 

*  There     are     three     ligamentous     bands    extending  afcertained.      In  birds  we  meet  with  two  of  ihefe  ap-         ' 

through  the  ivhole  length  of  the  colon,  which  by  being  pendices. 

fhorter  than    its  two  inner  coats,  ferve  to  increafe  the  The  inteflines  are  lubricated  by  p.  conftant  fupply  of 

plaits  on  the  inner  furface  of  this  gut.  mucus,  which  is  probably  lecreted  by  very  minute  fol- 


The  anus,  which  terminates  the  inteftinum  reflum, 
is  furnifhed  with  three  mufcles  ;  one  of  thefe  is  com- 
pcfed  of  circular  fibres,  and  from  its  ufe  in  fliutting  the 
pafTage  of  the  anus  is  called  fphiiifler  am. 

The  other  two  are  the  Uvalurcs  am,  lo  called,  be- 
caufe  they  elevate  the  anus  after  dejeflion.  When  thefe 
by  palfy,  or  any  other  difeafe,  lole  the   power  of  con- 


licles  (z).  This  mucus  promotes  the  defcent  of  the 
alimentary  pulp,  and  in  forae  raeafiire  defends  the  inner 
furface  of  the  intcrtines  troni  the  irritation  to  which  it 
would,  perhaps,  otherwile  be  continually  expofed  from 
the  aliment;  and  which,  when  m  a  certain  degree,  ex- 
cites a  painful  diforder  called  co/ic,  a  name  given  to  the 
difeafe,  becaufe  its  moll  ulual  feat  is  in  the  inteftinum 


tracfing,  the  anus  prolapfes  ;  and  when  the  (phindleris     colon, 
affefted  by  fimilar  caufes,  the  faeces  are  voided  involun- 
tarily. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the  inteflinal  canal 
is  compofed  of  four  tunics  ;  but  it  remsins  to  be  re- 
aiarked,  that  here,  as  in  the  ftomach,  the  two  inner  tu- 
nics being  more  extenfive  than  the  other  two,  form  the 
plaits  which  are  to  be  (een  in  the  inner  furface  of  the 
inteftines,  and  are  called  valvulte  conniventes. 

Some  authors  have  confidcred  thele  plaits  as  tending 
to  retard  the  motion  of  tlie  faeces,  in  order  to  afford 
more  time  for  the  feparation  of  the  chyle  ;  but  there 
are  others  who  attribute  them  to  a  dlflerent  ufe  :  they 
contend,  that  thefe  valves,  by  being  naturally  inclined 
downwards,  cannot  impede  the  delcent  of  the  faeces, 
but  that  they  are  intended  to  prevent  their  return  up- 
wards. 

They  are  probably  deflined  for  both'thefe  ufes;  for 
although  thefe  folds  incline  to  their  lower  fide,  yet  the 
inequalities  they  occafion  in  the  canal  are  fufEcient  to 
retard  in  fome  mealure  the  progrefTive  motion  of  the 
faeces,  and  to  afford  a  greater  lurface  for  the  abforp- 
tion  of  chyle  ;  and  their  natural  pofition  feeras  to  op- 
pofe  itfelf  to  the  return  of  the  aliment. 

Befides  thefe  valvtiU  conniventes,  there  is  one  more 
confidcrable  than  the  reft,  called  the  valve  of  the  colon  ; 
which  is  found  at  that  part  of  the  canal  where  the  in- 
teftinum ileum  is  joined  to  the  colon.  This  valve  per- 
mits the  alimentary  pulp  to  pafs  downwards,  but  ferves 
to  prevent  its  return  upwards  ;  and  it  is  by  this  valve 

that  clyftcrs  are  prevented  from  pafling  into  the  fmall      form  a  great  number  of  arches,  and  the  mefentery  ac- 
inteftines  (y).  companies  them  through  all  thefe  turns;  but  by  bemg 

attached 


The  inteftines  are  likcwife  frequently  diftended  with 
air,  and  this  diftenfion  lometimes  occafions  pain,  and 
conftitutes  the  flatulent  colic. 

The  arteries  of  the  inteftines  are  continuations  of  the 
mefenteric  arteries  which  are  derived  in  two  confidcr- 
able branches  from  the  aoita. —  The  redundant  blood 
is  carried  back  into  the  vena  portarum. 

In  the  reiftum  the  veins  arc  called  htemorrhoidal,2,x\^ 
are  there  diftinguilhed  into  internal  and  external:  the 
firft  are  branches  of  the  inferior  melenteric  vein,  but 
the  latter  pals  into  other  veins.  Sometimes  thefe  veins 
are  diftended  with  blood  from  obftrudlions,  from  wcak- 
nefs  of  their  coats,  or  from  other  caules,  and  what  we 
call  the  haemorrhoids  takes  place.  In  this  difeafe  they 
are  fometimes  ruptured  ;  and  the  dicharge  of  blood 
which  confequently  follows,  has  probably  occafioned 
them  to  be  called  hemorrhoidal  veins. 

The  nerves  of  the  inteftines  are  derived  from  the 
eighth  pair. 

Sect.  VI.    Of  the  Mefentery. 

The  name  of  the  mefentery  implies  its  fituation 
amidft  the  inteftines.  It  is  in  faft  a  part  of  the  peri- 
tonaeum, being  a  reduplication  (a)  of  that  membrane 
from  each  fide  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  to  whijch  it  is 
firmly  attached,  fo  thit  it  is  formed  of  two  laminae  con- 
nedled  to  each  other  by  cellular  membrane. 

The    inteftines,    in   their  different  circumvolutions, 
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(y)  This  is  not  invariably  the  cafe  ;  for  the  contents  of  a  clyfter  have  been  found  not  only  to  reach  the  fraall 
inteftines,  but  to  be  voided  at  the  mouth.      Such  inftances,  however,  are  not  common. 

(z)  Some  writers  have  diftinguifhed  thefe  glands  into  miliary,  lenticular.  Sic. — Brunner  and  Peyer  were  the 
firft  amtomifts  who  defcribcd  the  glands  of  the  inteftines,  and  their  defcriptions  were  chiefly  taken  from  animals, 
thefe  glandular  appearances  not  fecming  to  have  been  hitherto  fatisfaftorily  pointed  out  in  the  human  fubjeft. 
It  is  now  pretty  generally  believed,  that  the  mucus  which  everywhere  lubricates  the  alimentary  canal,  is  exhaled 
from  the  minute  ends  of  arteries  ;  and  that  thefe  extremities  firft  open  into  a  hollow  veficle,  from  whence  the  de- 
pofited  juice  of  feveral  branches  flows  out  tlirough  one  common  orifice. 

(a)  He  who  only  reads  of  the  reduplication  of  membranes,  will  perhaps  not  eafily  underftand  how  the  peri- 
tonxum  and  pleura  are  reflefled  over  the  vifccra  in  their  feveral  cavities  ;  for  one  of  thefe  ferves  the  fame  pur- 
pofes  in  the  thorax  that  the  other  does  in  the  abdomen.  This  diipofition,  for  the  difcovery  of  which  we  are 
indebted  to  modern  anatomifts,  conftitutes  a  curious  part  of  anatomical  knowledge  :  but  the  ftudent,  unaided 
by  experience,  and  affifted  only  by  what  the  limits  of  this  work  would  permit  us  to  fiy  on  the  occafion,  would 
probably  imbibe  only  confufcd  ideas  of  the  matter  ;  and  it  will  perfectly  anfwer  the  prefent  purpofe,  if  he  cca»- 
fiders  the  mefentery  as  a  membrane  attached  by  one  of  its  f»des  to  the  lumbar  vertebra',  and  by  tl»e  other  to  the 
inteftines. 


Chap.  III. 


ANATOMY. 
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01  the     attached  ohly  to  tlie  hollow  part  of  each  arch,  it  is  found 
AbJi^iiien.^  to  have  only  a  thlid  of  ilie  txttnt  of  the-  iiiteflints. 
•  Tluit  part  of  this  membrane  which    accompanies  the 

fmall  inteftines  is  the  mcfenttry,  properly  fo  called  ;  but 
thofe  parts  of  it  which  arc  attached  to  the  colon  and 
rcflum  are  diningurlhed  by  the  names  o{  mtfu-cekn  and 
mcfo-rcilum.  , 

There  arc  many  conglobate  glands  difperfed  through 
this  double  membrane,  through  which  the  laiteaU  and 
lymphatics  pafs  in  their  wjjy  to  the  thoracic  duct.  The 
blood-vcITels  of  the  mefentery  were  dcfcribed  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  inteftines. 

This  membrane,  by  its  attachment  to  the  vertebra;, 
ftrvcs  to  keep  the  inteftines  in  their  natural  fituation. 
The  idea  ufually  formed  of  the  colic  called  miferere,  is 
perfeflly  erroneous  j  it  being  im))olTible  that  the  in- 
teftines can  be  tivifted,  as  many  fnppofc  they  are,  in 
that  difeafe,  their  attachment  to  the  mefentery  effec- 
tually preventing  fuch  an  accident — but  a  difarrangc- 
ment  fometimes  takes  place  in  the  intellinal  canal  itfelf, 
which  is  produftive  of  dilagreeable  and  lometimes  fatal 
confequences. — This  is  by  an  introfufception  of  the  in- 
teftine,  an  idea  of  which  may  be  eafily  formed,  by  ta- 
king the  finger  of  a  glove,  and  involving  one  part  of  it 
within  the  other. 

If  iiiftamm.itiun  takes  place,  the  ftrii5lure  in  this  cafe 
is  incrcafed,  and  the  perillaltic  motion  of  the  iiiteftines 
(by  which  is  meant  the  progreftive  motion  of  the  fieces 
downwards)  is  inverted,  and  ivhat  is  called  the  iliac paf- 
Jion  tiikes  place.  The  fame  effefls  may  be  occalioned 
by  a  defcent  of  the  inteftine,  or  of  the  omentum  either 
with  it  or  by  itlclf,  and  thus  conftituting  what  is  called  a 
hernia  or  rupture  ;  a  term  by  which  in  general  is  meant 
the  falling  down  or  protrufion  of  any  part  of  the  intef- 
tine or  omentum,  which  ought  naturally  to  be  contain- 
ed within  the  cavity  of  the  belly. 

To  convey  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  fuch  a 
defcent  takes  place,  it  will  be  neceffiiry  toobferve,  that 
the  lower  edge  of  the  tendon  of  the  mufculus  oblifiuus 
externus,  is  ftretched  from  the  fore  part  of  the  os  ilium 
or  haunch  bone  to  the  os  pubis,  and  conftitutes  w'liat  is 
called  Poupart''s  or  FaUop!us''s  li^ameril,  forming  an 
opening,  through  which  pafs  the  great  crural  artery 
and  vein.  Near  the  os  pubis  the  farr.e  tendinous  fibres 
are  feparated  from  each  other,  and  form  an  opening  on 
each  fide,  called  the  abdominal  ring,  through  which  the 
fpermatic  veffels  pafs  in  men,  and  the  ligamenta  uteri 
in  women.  In  confequence  of  violent  efforts,  or  per- 
haps of  natural  caufes,  the  inteftines  are  found  fome- 
timcs  to  pafs  through  thefe  openings;  but  the  perito- 
nseura  which  enclofes  them  when  in  their  natural  cavity, 
ftill  continues  to  furround  them  even  in  their  defcent. 
This  membrane  does  not  become  torn  or  lacerated  by 
the  violence,  as  might  be  eafily  imagined  ;  but  its  dila- 
tability  enables  it  to  pafs  out  with  the  vifcus,  which  it 
enclofes  as  it  were  in  a  bag,  and  thus  forms  what  is 
called  the  hernial  fac. 

If  the  hernia  be  under  Poupart's  ligament,  it  is  call- 
e.^  femoral ;  if  in  the  groin  inguinal  (b)  ;  znAfcrolal, 
if  in  the  fcrotum.  Different  names  are  likewife  given  to 
the  hernia  as  the  contents  of  the  fac  differ,  whether  of 


omentum  only,  or  inlcftiiic,  orbo.lh  ;— but  thefe  defini-     Oi  the 
tions  more  properly  belong  to  the  province  of  furgcry,   ."'"""'•. 

SiiCT.  VJI.   Of  the  Patureas. 

The  pancreas  is  a  coriglomerate  gland,  placed  be-  55 
hind  the  bottom  of  the  flomach,  towards  the  firft  ver- 
tebra of  the  loins ;  ftiapcd  like  a  dog's  tongue,  with  its 
point  ftretched  out  towards  the  fpleen,  and  its  other  end 
extending  towards  the  duodenum.  It  is  about  tight 
fingers  breadth  in  length,  two  or  three  in  width,  and 
one  in  thickncfs. 

This  vifcus,  which  is  of  a  ycllowlfli  colour,  forae- 
what  inclining  to  red,  is  covered  with  a  membrane  which 
it  derives  from  the  peritonicum.  Its  arteries,  which 
are  rather  numerous  than  large,  are  derived  chiefly 
from  the  fplenic  and  hepatic,  and  its  veins  pafs  into  the 
veins  of  the  fame  name. —  Its  nerves  are  derived  from 
the  intercoftal. 

The  many  little  glands  of  which  it  has  been  obferved 
the  pancreas  is  comjiofed,  all  ferve  to  fccrete  a  liquor 
called  the  pnncrcatic-juice,  which,  in  its  colour,  confift- 
ence,  and  other  properties,  does  not  fcem  to  differ  from 
the  faliva.  Each  of  thefe  glands  fends  out  a  little  ex- 
cretory dufl,  which  uniting  with  others,  help  to  form 
larger  dufls  j  and  all  thefe  at  laft  terminate  in  one 
common  excretory  du£\  (firft  difcovered  by  Virtfiingus 
in  1642),  which  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  gland, 
and  is  now  ufually  called  duclus  pancreoticut  Virtfungi, 
This  canal  opens  into  the  inteftinum  duodenum,  fome- 
tiraes  by  the  fame  orifice  with  the  biliary  du£l,  and  fome- 
times  by  a  diftin^l  opening.  The  liquor  it  difcharges 
being  of  a  mild  and  infipid  nature,  ferves  to  dilute  the 
alimentary  pulp,  and  to  incorporate  it  more.«afily  with- 
the  bile. 

Sect.  VIII.  Of  the  Liver. . 

The  liver  is  a  vifcus  of  confiderable  fize,  and  of  a  jS 
reddifti  colour  ;  convex  fuperiorly  and  anteriorly  where 
it  is  placed  under  the  ribs  and  diaphragm,  and  of  an 
unequal  furface  pofteriorly.  It  is  chiefly  fituated  in 
the  right  hypochondrium,  and  under  the  falfe  ribs  ; 
but  It  likewife  extends  into  the  epigaftric  region,  where 
it  borders  upon  the  ftomach.  It  is  covered  by  a  prp- 
dufkion  of  the  peritonaeum,  which  ferves  to  attach  it 
by  three  of  its  reduplications  to  the  falfe  ribs.  Thefe 
reduplications  are  called  ligaments,  though  very  differ- 
ent in  their  texture  from  what  are  called  by  the  fame 
name  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  umbilical  cord, 
too,  which  in  the  foetus  is  pervious,  gradually  becomes 
a  firaple  ligament  after  birth  ;  and  bv  pafTing  to  the 
liver,  ferves  likewife  to  fecure  it  in  its  fituation. 

At  the  pofteror  part  of  this  organ  where  the  um- 
bilical veffels  enter,  it  is  found  divided  into  two 
lobes.  Of  thefe,  the  largeft  is  placed  in  the  right  hy- 
pochondrium ;  the  other,  which  covers  part  of  the  ftc- 
mach,  is  called  the  little  lobe.  All  the  veiTels  which 
go  to  the  liver  pafs  in  at  the  Cffure  we  have  mention- 
ed ;  and  the  produftion  of  the  perito'nmum,  which  in- 
vefts  the  liver,  was  defcribcd  by  Gliffon,  an  Englifh 
anatomift,  as  accompanying  them  in  their  paffage,  and 

furrcunding 


(b)  The  hernia  congenita  will  be  confidered  with  the  male  organs  of  generation,  with  which  it  is  intimately 
counefted. 
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Of  the      fiitrounding  them  like  a  glove  ;  hence  this  produftion 

AbJomen.^  has  been  commonly  known   by  the  name  of  cafifu/a  of 

*  Gllffon  :  but  it  appears  to  be  chiefly  a  continuation  of 

the  cellular  membrane  which  covers  the  vena  portal 

ventralis. 

The  liver  was  confidered  by  the  ancients  as  an  organ 
deftined  to  prepare  and  perfcft  the  blood  j  but  later 
difcoveries  have  proved,  that  this  opinion  was  xvrong, 
and  that  the  liver  is  a  glandular  fubflance  formed  for 
the  fccretion  of  the  bile. 

The  blood  is  conveyed  to  the  liver  by  the  hepatic 
artery  and  the  vena  porta?.  This  is  contrary  to  the 
mode  of  circulation  in  other  parts,  where  veins  only 
ftrve  to  carry  off  the  redundant  blood  :  but  in  this  vif- 
cus  the  hepatic  artery,  which  is  derived  from  the  cae- 
liac,  is  principally  deftined  for  its  nourilliirent  ;  and  the 
vena  portas,  which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  veins 
from  moft  of  the  abdominal  vilcera,  furnifhes  the  blood 
from  which  the  bile  is  chiefly  to  be  feparated  ;  fo  that 
thefe  two  feries  of  veflels  ferve  very  diftinft  purpofes. 
The  vena  portse,  as  it  is  ramified  through  the  liver, 
performs  the  office  both  of  a  vein  and  an  artery  ;  for 
like  the  former  it  returns  the  blood  from  the  e^tremi- 
ties  of  arteries,  while  as  the  latter  it  prepares  it  for  fe- 
cretion. 

The  nerves  of  the  liver  are  branches  of  the  intercof- 
tal  and  par  vagum.  The  bile,  after  being  feparated 
from  the  mafs  of  blood,  in  a  manner  of  which  mention 
will  be  made  in  another  place,  is  conveyed  out  of  this 
organ  by  veiy  minute  excretory  dufls,  called  pori  bi- 
liarii  ;  thefe  uniting  together  like  the  e.xcretory  dufls 
in  the  pancreas,  gradually  form  larger  ones,  which  at 
length  terminate  in  a  confiderable  channel  called  duBus 
hepaticus. 

Sect.  IX.   Of  the  Gall-Bladder. 

91  The    gall-bladder    is    a    little    membranous    bag, 

(lisped  like  a  pear,  and  attached  to  the  poflerior  and 
almoft  inferior  pait  of  the  great  lobe  of  the  liver. 

It  has  two  tunics  ;  of  which  the  exterior  one  is  a 
produftion  of  the  peritonaeum.  The  interior,  or  villous 
coat,  is  fupplied  with  a  mucus  that  defends  it  from  the 
atrimony  of  the  bile.  Thefe  two  coverings  are  inti- 
mately conneded  by  means  of  cellular  membiane, 
which  from  its  firm  gliflening  appearance  has  generally 
been  fpoken  of  as  a  mufcular  tunic. 

The  gall-bladder  is  fupplied  with  blood-velTels  from 
the  hepatic  arteries.  Thtfe  branches  are  called  the 
cy/lic  arteries,  and  the  cyflic  veins  carry  back  the 
blood. 

Its  nerves  are  derived  from  the  fame  origin  as  thofe 
of  the  liver. 

The  neck  of  the  gall-bladder  is  continued  In  the 
form  of  a  canal  called  dutlus  c'^iciis,  which  foon  unites 
with  the  diidlus  hepaticus  we  defcribed  as  the  excre- 
tory duft  of  the  liver  ;  and  forming  one  common  ca- 
nal,  takes  the  n^ime  of  duihn  cholcdochus  communis^ 
through  which  both  the  cyfllg  and  hepatic  bile  are  dif- 
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charged  into  the  duodenum.    This  canal  opens  iiito  the     Of  the 

inteftii.e  in  an  oblique  direclion,  firft  palling  through  .■^'"''''"^"•, 

the  exterior  tunic,  and  then  piercing  the  other  coats 

after  running  between  each  of  them  a  very  little  way. 

This  economy  ferves  two  ufeful  purpoles ; — to  promote 

the  (lifcharge  of  bile,  and  to  prevent  its  return.  ps 

The  bile  may  he  defined  to  be  a  natural  liquid  foap,  Of  tlic  bji>. 
fomewhat  unCluous  zxA  bitter,  and  of  a  yellowifh   co- 
lour, which  ealily  mi.Hes   with   uater,   oil,  and   vinous 
fpirits,  and  is  capable  of  dilfelving  refinous  fubftanccs. 
From  fume  late   experiments   made   by  M.   Cadet*,  it  *  ^-Tt^i-  •/? 
appears  to  be  formed  of  an  animal  oil,  combined  with'^  ■^"''- '^•■' 
the  alkaline  bafe  of  fea   fait,  a  fait  of  the   nature  of  j'^""'" 
milk,  and  a  calcareous  earth  which  is  (lightly  ferrugi- 
nous. 

Its  definition  feems  fufficiently  to  point  out  the  ufes 
for  which  it  is  intended  (c).  It  blends  the  alimentary 
mafs,  by  dividing  and  attenuating  it  ;  correfts  the  too 
great  difpofition  to  acefceiicy,  which  the  aliment  ac- 
quires in  the  flomach  :  and,  finally,  by  its  acrimony, 
tends  to  excite  thi  perlftaltic  motion  of  the  intel- 
tines. 

After  what  has  been  fald,  It  will  be  conceived  that 
there  are  two  forts  of  bile ;  one  of  which  is  derived 
immediately  from  the  liver  through  the  hepatic  duff, 
and  the  other  from  the  gall-bladder,  Thefe  two  biles, 
however,  do  not  elTentially  differ  from  each  other. 
The  hepatic  bile  indeed  is  milder,  and  more  liquid  than 
the  cyflic,  which  is  conftantly  thicker  and  yellower  ; 
and  by  being  bitterer,  feems  to  poffefs  greater  aflivity 
than  the  other. 

Every  body  knows  the  fource  of  the  hepatic  bile, 
that  it  is  fecreted  from  the  mafs  of  blood  by  the  liver  -, 
but  the  origin  of  the  cyflic  bile  has  occafioned  no  little 
controverfy  amongft  anatomical  writers.  There  are 
fome  who  contend,  that  it  is  feparated  in  the  fubflance 
of  the  liver,  from  whence  it  pafTes  into  the  gall-bladder 
through  particular  vefTels.  In  deer,  and  in  fome  other 
quadrupeds,  as  well  as  in  feveral  birds  and  fiflies,  there 
is  an  evident  communication,  by  means  of  particular 
vefTels,  between  the  liver  and  the  gall-bladder.  Blan- 
chi.  Window,  and  others,  have  afl'crted  the  exiflence 
of  fuch  vefTels  In  the  human  iubjefl,  and  named  them 
hepaticyjlic  duds ;  but  it  is  certain  that  no  fuch  dufls 
exifl. — In  obitruftions  of  the  cyflic  dufl,  the  gall- 
bladder has  been  found  flirivclled  and  empty  :  fo  that 
we  may  confider  the  gall-bladder  as  a  refervoir  of  he- 
patic bile  ;  and  that  it  is  an  cflabllfhed  faft,  that  the 
whole  of  the  bile  contained  in  the  gall-bladder  is  de- 
rived from  the  liver  ;  that  it  pafTes  from  the  hepatic  or 
the  cyflic  duft,  and  from  that  to  the  gall-bladder. 
The  difference  in  the  colour,  confiftence,  and  talle  of 
the  bile,  Is  merely  the  confequence  of  flagnation  and 
abforptlon.  When  the  flomach  Is  diftcnded  with  ali- 
ment, this  refervoir  undergoes  a  ceitain  degree  of  com- 
preflion,  and  the  bile  palTes  out  into  the  inteflinal  ca- 
nal ;  and  in  the  efl"orts  to  vomit,  the  gall-bladder  feems 
to  be  conflantly  afTefled,  and  at  fuch  times  dil'chargcs 
Itfclf  of  Its  contents. 

Sometimes' 


(c)  The  ancients,  who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  real  ufc  of  the  livtr,  confidered  the  bile  as  an  excre- 
Tncntitious  and  ufclcfs  fluid. 
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Of  the  Sometimes  the  bile  concretes  in  llie  j^all-Maddcr,  (o 

^Abdumcn.^  as  to  form   what   are    c;illed  gall  Jlancs   (n).     When 
*  thcfe  concretions  pafs  ij!lo  the   cyftic  duifl,  they  fijnic- 

timts  occa(ioi)  exijuifite  pain,  by  dlDcr.ding  the  canal 
ill  their  way  to  the  duodenum  ;  and  by  lodging  in  the 
diiflus  cholt  lochus  communis,  ;ind  obnru<?tii)f^  the 
courfe  of  tlic  bile,  this  fluid  will  l>c  Hbforbtd,  and  by 
being  carried  back  into  the  circulation  occafion  a  tem- 
porary jaundice. 

Sect.  X.    Of  the  Spleen. 

99  The  f|)]eei>  is  a  foft   and  fponj^y  vifcus,  of  a   bluifli 

colour,  and  about  five  or  fix  finf;crs  breadth  in  length, 
and  three  in  width,  fituated  in  the  left  hypochon- 
drium,  between  the  flomach  and  the  falle  ribs.  That 
fide  of  it  which  is  placed  on  the  fide  of  the  ribs  is  con- 
vex  ;  and  the  other,  which  is  turned  towards  the  fio- 
mach,  is  concave. 

Tiie  fplenic  arterVj  which  is  a  branch  tiom  the  ce- 
liac, fupplies  this  vifcus  %vith  blood,  and  a  vein  of  the 
fame  name  carries  it  back  into  the  vena  portic, 

Its  nerves  are  derived  from  a  particular  plexus  called 
\\\e /picnic,  which  is  formed  by  branches  of  the  inter- 
col^al  nerve,  and  by  the  eighth  pair,  or  par  vagum. 

Tlie  ancients,  who  fuppofed  two  lorts  of  bile,  confi- 
dercd  the  fpleen  as  the  receptacle  of  what  they  called 
etra  bills.  Havers,  who  wrote  profefl'cdly  on  the 
bones,  determined  its  ufe  to  be  that  of  fecreting  the 
fynovia  ;  and  the  late  Mr  Hewfon  imagined,  that  it 
concurred  with  the  thymus  and  lymphatic  glands  of 
the  body  in  forming  the  red  globules  of  the  blood. 
AH  thefe  opinions  feem  to  be  ciiually  fanciful.  The 
want  of  an  excretory  du61:  has  occalioned  the  real  ufe 
of  this  vifcus  to  be  ftill  doubtful.  Perhaps  the  blood 
undergoes  fome  change  in  it,  which  may  afiift  in  the 
preparation  of  the  bile.  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  ge- 
nerality of  modern  phyfiologills  j  and  the  great  cpian- 
tity  of  blnod  with  which  it  is  fupplied,  together  with 
the  courle  of  its  veins  into  the  vena  port-,£,  feem  to 
render  this  notion  probable. 

Sect.  XI.    Of  the  GUmduliZ   Renales^  Khlnr\<s,  anil 
Ureters. 

"-"  The  glandulse  renalcs,  which  were  by  the  ancients 

fuppofed  to  fecrL-te  the  atra  bills,  and  by  them  named 
capfultc  alrahiliares,  are  two  tlat  bodies  ot  an  irregular 
figure,  one  on  each  fide  between  the  kidney  and  the 
aorta. 

In  the  foetus  thev  are  as  large  as  the  kidneys  :  but 
they  do  not  increafe  afterwards  in  proportion  to  thofe 
parts  ;  and  in  adults  and  old  people  they  are  generally 
found  (hrivelled,  and  much  walked.  They  have  their 
arteries  and  veins.  Their  arteries  ufually  arife  from 
the  fpletiic  or  the  emulgeiit,    and   fometimes   from  the 


aorta  ;  and  their  veins  go  to    tlie   neighbouring   Veins,     f*'  «'"■ 
or  to  the   vena  cava.     '1  heir    nerve*    are  branchtk  of ,    "     •"^' 
the  iiitcrcollal. 

The  ufe  of  tbifc  parts  is  not  yet  perfectly  known. 
In  the  foetus  the  fccretion  of  urine  muft  be  in  a  veiy 
(mall  ([uantily,  and  a  part  of  the  blood  may  .ptihapk 
then  pals  thiough  thefe  channels,  which  in  the  adult 
is  carried  to  the  kidneys  to  fupply  the  matter  of  uiine.        ,,| 

'I'he  kidneys  are  two  in  number,  fituated  oi-.e  on  the  K-idntyj. 
jight  and  the  other  on  the  kft  fide  in  the_  lumbar  re- 
gion, between  the  lall  faife  rib  and  the  os  ili^.m,  by 
the  fides  of  the  vertebra-,  llach  kidney  in  its  figure 
refemblcs  a  fort  of  bean,  which  from  its  fliape  is  called 
leii/ney  bean.  The  concftve  part  of  each  kidney  is 
turned  tov^ards  the  aorta  and  vena  cava  afcendens. 
They  are  furrounded  by  a  good  deal  of  fat,  and  re- 
ceive a  coat  from  the  peritonxum  ;  and  when  this  m 
removed,  a  very  fine  membrane  is  found  inverting 
their  fubltance  and  the  vclTcls  which  ramify  through 
them. 

Each  kidney  has  a  confiderable  artery  and  vein, 
which  are  called  the  eniulgerit.  The  artery  is  a  branch 
from  the  aorta,  and  the  vein  paflfcs  into  the  vena  cava. 
Their  nerves,  which  everywhere  accompany  the  blood 
veffels,  aiife  from  a  confiderable  plexus,  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  intercollal. 

In  each  kidney,  which  in  the  adult  is  of  a  pretty 
firm  texture,  there  are  three  fubftances  to  be  diftin- 
guilhed  (e).  The  outer  part  is  glandular  or  cortical, 
beyond  this  is  the  vafcular  or  tubular  fubllance,  and 
the  inner  part  is  papillary  or  membranous. 

It  is  in  the  corticftl  part  of  the  kidney  that  the  fc- 
cretion is  carried  on  ;  the  urine  being  there  received 
from  the  minute  extremities  of  the  capillary  arteries, 
is  conveyed  out  of  this  cortical  fubflance  by  an  infinite 
nuir.ber  of  very  fmall  cylindrical  canals  or  excietory 
velTels,  which  conllitute  the  tubular  part.  Thtle 
tubes,  as  they  approach  the  iirncr  fubftance  of  the  kid- 
ney, gradually  unite  together  ;  and  thus  forming  larger 
canals,  at  length  terminate  in  ten  or  twelve  little  pro- 
tuberances called  papilLc,  the  orifices  of  whicii  may  be 
feen  without  the  aflillance  of  giafl'es.  Thefe  papilkc- 
open  into  a  fraall  cavity  or  refervoir  called  the  peh'ij 
of  the  kidney,  and  formed  by  a  difiinfl  membranous 
bag  which  embraces  the  papillae.  From  this  pelvis  the 
urine  is  conveyed  through  a  membranous  canal  which 
paffes  out  from  the  hollow  fide  of  the  kidney,  a  little 
below  the  blood-veflfels,  and  is  called  ureter.  jr,z 

The  ureters  are  each  about  as  large  as  a  common  Ureters 
writing  pen.  They  are  fome:vhat  curved  in  their 
courfe  from  the  kidneys,  like  the  lettery^  and  at  length 
terminate  in  the  pofterior  and  alir.oll  inferior  part  of 
the  bladder,  at  fome  dillance  from  each  other.  They 
pafs  into  the  bladder  in  the  lame  manner  as  the  duftus 
choledochus  communis  paffes  into  the  inteflinum  duo- 
denum, not  by  a  direft  paffage,    but  by  an    oblique 

courfe 


(d)  Thefe  concretions  fometimes  remain  in  the  gall-bladder  without  caufing  any  uneafinefs.  Dr  Heberden 
relates,  that  a  gall  ftone  weighing  two  drachins  was  found  in  the  gall-bladdei  of  Lord  Bath,  though  he  had 
never  complained  of  the  jaundice,  or  of  any  diforder  which  he  could  at;ribute  to  that  caufe.  MeJ.  Trnnf, 
vol.  ii. 

(e)  The  kidnty;  in  the  fcetus  are  dil>inftly  lobv.lated  }  but  in  the  adult  they  become  perfectly  firm,  finooti!, 
and  regular. 
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courle  between  the  two  coats  :  fo  that  the  difcharge 
"v  of  urine  into  the  bladder  is  promoted,  whilft  its  return 
is  prevented.  Nor  does  this  mode  of  flrufture  prevent 
the  paffage  of  fluids  only  from  the  bladder  into  the 
ureter?,  but  likewile  air: — for  air  thrown  into  the  blad- 
der inflates  it,  and  it  continues  to  be  diftended  if  a  li- 
gature is  paffed  round  its  neck;  which  feems  to  prove 
(ufficiently  that  it  cannot  pals  into  the  ureters. 

Sect.  XII.   Of  ike  Urbwry  Bladder. 

The  urinary  bladder  is  a  membranous  and  mufcular 
bag  of  an  oblong  roundith  fliape,  fituated  in  the  pelvis, 
between  the  os/pubis  and  inteftinum  reftum  in  men, 
and  between  tlie  os  pubis  and  uterus  in  women.  Its 
upper  and  uideft  part  is  ufually  called  the  bollom,  its 
narrower  pan  the  ncrk  of  the  bladder;  the  former  only 
is  covered  by  the  peritonaeum. 

The  bladder  is  formed  of  three  coats,  connefted  to- 
gether by  means  of  cellular  membrane.  The  external 
er  peritonaea],  is  only  a  partial  one,  covering;  the  up- 
per and  back  part  of  the  bladder.  The  middle,  or 
mufcular  coat,  is  compofed  of  irritable,  and  of  courfe 
mufcular  fibres,  which  are  moll:  collected  around  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  but  not  lo  as  to  form  a  diflinft 
mufcle,  or  fphimfler,  as  the  generality  of  anatomifts 
have  hitherto  fuppofe d. 

The  inner  coat,  though  much  fmoother,  has  been 
faid  to  refemble  the  villous  tunic  of  the  intelfines,  and 
like  that  is  provided  with  a  tnucus,  which  defends  it 
againft  the  acrimony  of  the  urine. 

It  will  be  eafily  conceived  from  what  has  been  faid, 
that  the  kidneys  are  two  glandular  bodies,  through 
which  a  faline  and  excrementitious  fluid  called  urine  is 
conflantly  filtering  from  the  mafs  of  blood. 

While  only  a  fmall  quantity  of  urine  is  collefled  in 
the  bladder,  it  excites  no  kind  of  uneafinefs:  but  when 
3  greater  quantity  is  accumulated,  fo  that  the  bladder 
is  diflended  in  a  certain  degree,  it  excites  in  us  a  cer- 
tain fenlation,  which  brings  on  as  it  were  a  voluntary 
contraflion  of  the  bladder  to  promote  its  difcharge. — 
But  this  contraftion  is  not  effedted  by  the  mufcular 
fibres  of  the  bladder  alone:  for  all  the  abdominal  muf- 
cles  contradl  in  obedience  to  our  will,  and  prefs  down- 
wards all  the  vifcera  of  the  lower  belly  ;  and  thefe 
powers  being  united,  at  length  overcome  the  refiftance 
of  the  fibres  furrounding  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
•vhlch  dilates  and  affords  a  pafl'age  to  the  urine  through 
the  urethra. 

The  frequency  of  this  evacuation  depends  on  the 
quantity  of  urine  fecreted ;  on  the  degree  of  acrimony 
it  poiTefles  ;  on  the  fize  of  the  bladder,  and  on  its  de- 
gree of  fenfibility. 

The  urine  varies  much  in  its  colour  and  contents. 
Thefe  varieties  depend  on  age,  fex,  climate,  diet,  and 
other  circumftances.  In  infants  it  is  generally  a  clear 
watery  fluid,  without  fmell  or  tafle.  As  we  advance 
in  life,  it  acquires  more  colour  and  fmell,  and  becomes 
more  Impregnated  with  faJts.  In  old  people  it  be- 
comes flill  more  acrid  and  fetid. 

In  a  healthy  ftate  it  is  nearly  of  a  draw  -colour. — 
After  being  kept  for  feme  time,  it  depofites  a  tartar- 
ous  matter,  which  is  found  to  be  comp(i(ed  chiefly  of 
earth  arid  fait,  and  loon  incrufls  the  fides  of  the  vtiTtl 
in  which  it  is  contained. 
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taking  place,  appearf.iices  like  minute  fibres  or  threads     of  ti:c 
of  a  \. hitilh  colour,  may  be  fecn  in  the  middle  of  the  Alrfoirn'.. 
urine,  and  an  oily  fcum  obferved  floating  on  its  furface.  »        ' 

So  that  the  raolf  common  appearances  of  the  urine 
are  fuflicient  to  afcertain  that  it  is  a  watery  fub- 
ftance,  impregnated  with  earthy,  faline,  and  oily  par- 
ticles. 

The  urine  i^  not  always  voided  of  the  fame  colour 
and  confiflence  ;  for  thefe  are  found  to  depend  on  the 
porportion  of  its  watery  part  to  that  of  its  other  conitl- 
tuent  principles. — Its  colour  and  degree  of  fluidity 
fecm  to  depend  on  the  quantity  of  faline  and  inflam- 
mable particles  contained  in  it  :  fo  that  an  increafed 
proportion  of  thofe  parts  will  conifantly  give  the 
urine  a  higher  colour,  and  add  to  the  quantity  of  fedi- 
mcnt. 

The  variety  in  the  appearances  of  the  urine,  depends 
on  the  nature  and  quantity  of  folid  and  fluid  aliment 
we  take  in;  and  it  is  likewife  occafioned  by  the  differ- 
ent ffate  of  the  urinarv  vefTels,  by  which  we  mean  the 
channels  through  which  it  is  feparated  from  the  blood, 
and  conveyed  through  the  pelvis  into  the  ureters.  The 
caufes  of  calculous  concretion  in  the  urinary  pafTages, 
are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  natural  conflitution  of  the 
body,  mode  of  life,  &c. 

It  having  been  obferved,  that  after  drinking  any 
light  wine  or  Spa  water,  it  very  foon  paffed  off  by 
urine,  it  has  been  fuppofcd  by  fome,  that  the  urine  is 
not  altogether  conveyed  to  the  bladder  by  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  circulation,  but  that  there  muft  certainly  ex- 
iff  fome  other  fliorter  means  of  communication,  per- 
haps by  certain  vefTels  between  the  ftomach  and  the 
bladder,  or  by  a  retrograde  motion  in  the  lymphatics. 
But  it  is  certain,  that  if  vie  open  the  belly  of  a  dog, 
prefs  out  the  urine  from  the  bladder,  pafs  a  ligature 
round  the  emulgent  arteries,  and  then  few  up  the  ab- 
domen, and  give  him  even  the  raofl  diuretic  liquor  to 
drink,  the  ftomach  and  other  channels  will  be  dlftend- 
ed  with  It,  but  not  a  drop  of  urine  will  be  found  to 
have  paffed  into  the  bladder  ;  or  the  fame  thing  hap- 
pens when  a  ligature  is  thrown  round  the  two  ureters. 
This  experiment  then  feems  to  be  a  fufficient  proof, 
that  all  the  urine  we  evacuate  is  conveyed  to  the  kid- 
neys through  the  emulgent  arteries,  In  the  manner  we 
have  defcribed. — It  is  true,  that  wine  and  other  liquors 
promote  a  fpeedy  evacuation  of  urine  :  but  the  dif- 
charge feems  to  be  merely  the  eft'efl  of  the  fllmulus 
they  occafion;  by  which  the  bladder  and  urinary  parts 
are  folicited  to  a  more  copious  difcharge  of  the  urine, 
which  was  before  In  the  body,  and  not  immediately  of 
that  which  was  laft  drank  ;  and  this  increafed  dif- 
charge, if  the  fupplv  is  kept  up,  will  continue  :  nor 
will  this  appear  wonderful,  if  we  confider  the  great 
capacity  of  the  vefl'els  that  go  to  the  kidneys;  the  con- 
ftant  fupply  of  frefli  blood  that  is  elTential  to  health  ; 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  incefTantly  circulated 
through  the  heart  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 

Sf.CT.  XIII.    Of  Dige/lioti. 
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We  are  now  proceeding  to  fpeak  a^  digejlion,  which 
feems  to   be   inlruduccd    in    this  place  with  propriety, 
after  a  defcriptlon  of  the  abdominal  vifcera,  the  greater 
part  of  which  contribute   to   this   function.     By  dlge- 
Whilc  this  feparation  is    Jlion  is  to  be  underflood,  the  changes  tht  alijnent  un- 
dergoes 
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oi  the     derffoes  for  the  formation  of  cliyle  : — tlicfe   changes 
Abdonfien.  3^^    elFcited    in    the  mouth,    ftomach,    an.l   fmall   in- 
'  tclliiies. 

The  mouth,  of  wliich  every  body  has  a  general 
knowledge,  is  the  cavity  between  the  two  jaws,  formed 
anteriorly  and  laterally  by  the  lips  teeth,  and  cheeks, 
and  terminating  pofteriorly  in  the  thro^it. 

'I'lie  lips  and  cheeks  are  made  up  of  fat  and  mufcles, 
covered  by  the  cuticle,  which  is  continued  over  the 
whole  inner  furlace  of  the  mouth,  like  a  fine  and  deli- 
cate membrane. — Refides  this  membrane,  the  infulc  of 
the  mouth  is  turniihed  witli  a  fpongy  and  very  v.ifcu- 
lar  (ubiiance  called  the  _f «/«/,  by  nirans  of  wliich  the 
teeth  are  fecured  in  their  fockets.  A  fimilar  fublhince 
covers  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  forms  what  is  called 
the  velum  ficndiilum  palali,  which  is  fixed  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  arch  formed  by  the  ofla  maxillaria  and 
ufl'a  palati,  and  terminates  in  a  foft,  Imall,  and  coni- 
cal body,  named  uvula  ;  which  appears,  as  it  were, 
fufpended  from  the  middle  of  the  arch  over  the  bafisof 
the  tongue. 

'l"he  velum  pendulum  palati  performs  the  office  of  a 
valve  between  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  and  the  pha- 
rynx, being  moved  by  (everal  mufcles  (r). 

The  tongue  is  compofed  of  feveral  muicles  (g)  which 
enable  it  to  perform  a  variety  of  motions  for  the  arti- 
culation of  the  voice  ;  for  the  purpofes  of  maftication  ; 
and  for  conveying  the  aliment  into  the  pharynx.  Its 
upper  pnrt  is  covered  with  papillae,  which  conftitute 
the  organ  of  tafle,  and  are  eafily  to  be  diffinguiflied  ; 
it  is  covered  by  tiie  fame  membrane  that  lines  the  in- 
fide  of  the  mouth,  and  which  makes  at  its  inferior 
part  towards  its  bafis  a  reduplication  called  yV^w/m. 

Polleriorly,  under  the  velum  palati,  and  at  the  bafis 
of  the  tongue,  is  the  pharynx  ;  which  is  the  beginning 
of  the  oefophagus,  ftretchcd  out  every  way,  fo  as  to  re- 
femble  the  top  of  a  tunnel,  through  which  the  aliment 
paflVs  into  the  ftomach. 

The  mouth  has  a  communication  \vith  the  noftrils  at 
its  porterior  and  upper  part ;  with  the  ears,  by  the  Eu- 
ftachian  tubes  ;  with  the  lungs,  by  means  of  the  la- 
rynx ;  and  with  the  ftomach,  by  means  of  the  tefo- 
phagus. 

The  pharynx  is  conflantly  moiftened  by  a  fluid,  fe- 
creted  by  two  confiderable  glands  called  the  tunjils^ 
one  on  each  fide  of  the  velum  palati.  Thefe  glands, 
from  their  fuppofed  refemblance  to  almonds,  have  like- 
wife  been  called  amy^dalus. 

The  mouth  is  moiftened  by  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  faliva.  This  fluid  is  derived  from  ihe  parotid  glands  ; 
a  name  which  by  its  etymology  points  out  their  fitua- 
tion  to  be  near  the  ears.  They  are  two  in  number,  one 
on  each  fide  under  the  osmalae  :  and  they  are  of  the  con- 
glomerate kind  ;  being  formed  of  many  fmaller  glands, 
each  of  which  fends  out  a  very  fmall  excretory  du(ff, 
which  unites  with  the  reft,  to  form  one  common  chan- 
nel, that  runs  over  the  cheek,  and  piercing  the  bucci- 
•nator  mufcle,  opens  into  the  mouth  on  each  fide,  by 
an  orifice  into  which  a  briftle  may  be  eafily  introduced. 
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— lirfides  thefe,  the  maxillary  glands,  which  are  placed  Of  i!ic 
near  the  inner  furfacc  of  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  oij  AMoro-ii. 
each  fide  ;  the  fublingual  glands,  which  are  fiiunted  '~"~v~~--' 
at  the  root  of  the  tongue  ;  the  glands  of  the  pa- 
late, which  are  fcatcd  in  the  velum  palati  ;  and  thofe 
of  the  cheeks,  lips,  &c.  together  with  many  other  lefs 
confiderable  ones, — pour  the  faliva  into  the  mouth 
though  their  feveral  excretory  ducts. 

'I'hc  faliva,  like  all  the  other  humours  of  t!ic  body, 
is  found  to  be  different  in  different  people  ;  but  in  ge- 
neral, it  is  a  limpid  and  infipid  fluid,  xvithout  fmell  iii 
healthy  rubje(5ts  ;  and  thefe  properties  would  fccm  to 
prove,  that  it  contains  very  feiv  faline  or  inflammable 
particles. 

The  ufes  of  the  faliva  feera  to  be  to  moiften  and 
lubricate  the  mouth,  and  to  afTift  in  reducing  the  ali- 
ment  into  a  foft  pulp  before  it  is  conveyed  into  the  fto- 
mach. ,oj 

The  variety  of  funflions  which  are  conftantly  p^r- Of  hunger 
formed  by  the  living  body,  muft  necefTarily  occafion  a  =""*  ^"^ 
continual  wafle  and  difTipation  of  its  feveral  parts.  A 
great  quantity  is  every  day  thrown  off  by  the  infen- 
fible  perfpiration  and  other  difcharges  ;  and  were  not 
thcle  lolles  conftantly  recruited  by  a  frelh  fupplv  of 
chyle,  the  body  would  loon  efleft  its  own  diifolu'tion. 
But  nature  has  very  wifely  favoured  us  ivith  organs  fit- 
ted to  produce  fuch  a  fupply  ;  and  has  at  the  lame  time 
endued  us  with  the  fenfations  of  hunger  and  thirft,  that 
our  attention  may  not  be  diverted  from  the  neceffarT 
bufincfs  of  nutrition.  The  fenlation  of  hunger  is  uni- 
verfally  known  ;  but  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to 
defcribe  it  perfcftly  in  words.  It  may,  however,  be 
defined  to  be  a  certain  uneafy  fenf -.tion  in  the  ftomach, 
which  induces  us  to  wifh  for  folid  food  ;  and  which 
likewife  ferves  to  point  out  the  proper  qujntilv,  and 
time  for  taking  it.  In  defcribing  the  ftomach,  men- 
tion  was  made  of  the  gaftric  juice,  as  everywhere  lu- 
bricating its  inner  coat.  This  humour  mixes  itfelf 
with  the  aliment  in  the  ftomach,  and  helps  to  prepare 
it  for  its  paiTage  into  the  inteflincs  ;  but  when  the  fto- 
mach is  perfectly  empty,  this  fame  fluid  irritates  the 
coats  of  the  ftomach  itfelf,  and  produces  the  fenfation 
of  hunger. 

A  certain  proportion  of  liquid  aliment  is  required 
to  allift  In  the  procefs  of  digeltion,  and  to  afford  that 
moifture  to  the  body,  of  which  there  is  fuch  a  conftant 
dilfipation.  Thirft  induces  us  to  take  this  necelTiry 
fupply  of  drink  ;  and  the  feat  of  this  fenfatien  is  in  the 
tongue,  fauces,  and  oefophagus,  which  from  their 
great  fcnfibility  are  required  to  be  kept  moift  :  for 
though  the  fauces  are  naturally  moiftened  by  the  mu- 
cus and  falival  juices  ;  yet  the  blood,  when  deprived  of 
its  watery  part,  or  rendered  acrimonious  by  any  natural 
caufes,  never  fails  particularly  to  afftff  thefe  parts,  and 

the  whole  alimentary  canal,  and  to  occafion   thirft. 

This  is  the  common  effeft  of  fevers  and  of  hard  labour, 
by  both  which  too  much  of  the  watery  part  of  the  Llood 
is  diffipated. 

It  has  been  obferved,   thsit  the  aliment  undergoes 
H  h  fome 


(r)  Thefe  are  the  circumflexus  palati,   levator  palati   mollis,  palato-pharyngaeus,  conftriftor  ifthmi  faacium 
and  azygos  uvulx. 

(g)  Thefe  are,  the  genio-gloffus,  hyo-gloffus,  lingualis,  and  flylo-gloflus. 
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fotne  preparation  in  the  mouth  before  it  pafies  into  the 
Rum-dch  ;  and  this  preparation  is  the  effect  of  maftica- 
tion.  In  treating  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  men- 
.  tion  was  made  of  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the 
-teeth.  The  upper  jaw  was  defcribcd  as  being  immove- 
able •,  but  the  lower  jaw  was  fpoken  of  as  being  ca- 
pable of  elevation  and  depreffion,  and  of  a  grinding 
motion.  The  aliment,  when  firll;  carried  into  the 
mouth,  is  preifed  between  the  teeth  of  the  two  jaws, 
by  a  very  flrong  and  frequent  motion  of  the  lower  jaw  j 
and  the  tongue  and  the  cheeks  affilling  in  this  procels, 
continue  to  replace  the  food  between  the  teeth  till  it 
is  perfeflly  divided,  and  reduced  to  the  confifttnce  of 
pulp.  The  incifores  and  canini  divide  it  lirft  into 
fmaller  pieces,  but  it  is  between  the  furfaces  of  the 
dentes  molares  by  the  grinding  motion  of  the  jaw  that 
the  maftication  is  completed. 

During  this  procefs,  the  falival  glands  being  gently 
compreffed  by  the  contraftion  of  the  mufcles  that 
move  the  lower  jaw,  pour  out  their  faliva  :  this  helps  to 
divide  and  break  down  the  food,  which  at  length  be- 
comes a  kind  of  pulp,  and  is  then  carried  over  the  bafis 
of  the  tongue  into  the  fauces.  But  to  efFedl  this  paf- 
fage  into  the  oefophagus.  it  is  neceflary  that  the  other 
openings  which  were  mentioned,  as  having  a  commu- 
nication with  the  mouth  as  well  as  the  pharynx,  (hould 
be  clofed  ;  that  none  of  the  aliment,  whether  folid  or 
liquid,  may  pafs  into  them,  vvhilft  the  pharynx  alone 
is  dilated  to  receive  it  : — And  fuch  a  difpofuion  aftu- 
ally  takes  place  in  a  manner  we  will  endeavour  to  de- 
I'cribe. 

The  trachea  arteria,  or  windpipe,  through  which 
the  air  is  conveyed  to  the  lungs,  is  placed  before  the 
rrfophagus  :  in  the  aft  of  fwallowing,  therefore,  if 
the  larynx  (for  fo  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea  is  call- 
ed) is  not  clofed,  the  ajiment  will  pafs  into  it  in  its 
way  to  the  oefophagus.  But  this  is  prevented  by  a 
I'mall  and  very  elaftic  cartilage,  called  epiglottis,  which 
is  attached  only  to  the  fore  part  of  the  larynx  ;  fo  that 
the  food  in  its  pafTage  to  the  ccfophagus  prefles  down 
this  cartilage,  which  then  covers  the  glottis  or  opening 
of  the  larynx  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  velum  palati 
being  capable  of  fome  degree  of  motion,  is  drawn 
backwards  by  its  mufcles,  and  clofes  the  openings  in- 
to the  nofe  and  the  Euftachian  tubes. — .This,  however, 
i:  not  all.  The  larynx,  which  being  compofed  of  car- 
tilaginous rings  cannot  fail  in  its  ordinary  ftate  to 
comprefs  the  membranous  canal  of  the  ccfophagus,  is 
in  the  a£l  of  deglutition  carried  forwards  and  upwards 
by  mufcles  deftir.ed  for  that  purpole  ;  and  confequent- 
ly  drawing  the  fore  part  of  the  pharynx  with  it,  that 
opening  is  fully  dilated.  When  the  aliment  has  reach- 
ed tile  pharynx,  its  dcfcent  is  promoted  by  its  own 
proper  weight,  and  by  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  ceIo- 
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phagus,  which  continue  to  contradl  fiom  above  down-     Of  the 
wards,  until  the  aliment  has  reached  the  ftomach.  That  ■^'■^domcn.^ 
thefe  fibres  have  no  inconfidcrable  fliare  in  deglutition,         * 
any   perfon   may  e.xperience,   by   fwallowing   with  his 
head  downwards,  when  the  defcent  of  the  aliment  can- 
not poffibly  be  effected  by  its  weight. 

It  is  necelTary  thit  the  noflrils  and  the  lungs  rtiould 
communicate  with  the  mouth,  for  the  purpofes  of  ipeech 
and  refpiration  ;  but  if  the  moll  minute  part  of  our 
food  happens  to  be  introduced  into  the  trachea,  it  ne- 
ver fails  to  produce  a  violent  cough,  and  fometimes  the 
raort  alarming  fymptoms.  This  is  liable  to  happen 
when  we  laugh  or  ipeak  in  the  aft  of  deglutition  ; 
the  food  is  then  faid  to  have  pafled  the  wrong  way. 
And  indeed  this  is  not  improperly  expielfed  :  for 
death  would  foon  follow,  if  the  quantity  of  aliment 
introduced  into  the  trachea  fhould  be  fufficient  to  ob- 
flruft  the  refpiration  only  during  a  very  Ihort  time  ;  or 
if  the  irritating  particles  of  food  fliould  not  foon  be 
thrown  up  again  by  means  of  the  cough,  which  in  thefe 
cafes  very  feafonably  increafes  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree of  irritation. 

If  the  velum  palati  did  not  clofe  the  pafiage  to  the 
noftrils,  deglutition  would  be  performed  with  difficulty, 
and  perhaps  not  at  all  ;  for  the  aliment  would  return 
through  the  nofe,  as  is  fometimes  the  cale  in  drinking. 
Children,  from  a  deficiency  in  this  velum  palati,  have 
been  feen  to  die  a  few  hours  after  biith  ;  and  they  who 
from  difesfe  or  any  other  caules  have  not  this  part  per- 
feft,   fwallow  with  difficulty. 

The  aliment,  after  having  been  fufficiently  divided 
by  the  aftion  of  the  teeth,  and  attenuated  by  the  fali- 
va, is  received  into  the  ftomach,  where  it  is  deftined 
to  undergo  a  more  confiderable  change. 

The  properties  of  the  aliment  not  being  much  alter- 
ed at  its  firlt  entrance  into  the  ftomach,  and  before  it  is 
thoroughlv  blended  with  the  gaftric  juice,  it  is  capable 
of  irritating  the  inner  coat  of  the  ftomach  to  a  certain 
degree,  and  occafions  a  contraction  of  its  two  orifices.— 
In  this  membranous  bag,  furrounded  by  the  abdominal 
vifcera,  and  with  a  certain  degree  of  natural  heat,  the 
aliment  undergoes  a  conflant  agitation  by  means  of  the 
abdominal  mulcles  and  of  the  diaphragm,  and  likewife 
by  a  certain  contraction  or  expaniion  of  the  mufcular 
fibres  of  the  ftomach  itfelf.  By  this  motion,  every  part 
of  the  food  is  expoled  to  the  aftion  of  the  gaftric  juice, 
which  gradually  divides  and  attenuates  it,  and  prepares 
it  for  its  paffage  into  the  inteftines. 

Some  obfervations  lately  publiftied  by  Mr  Hunter, 
in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaflions,  tend  to  throw  con- 
fiderable light  on  the  principles  of  digeftion.  There 
are  few  dead  bodies  in  whicli  the  ftomach,  at  its  great 
end,  is  not  found  to  be  in  fome  degree  digefted  (h). 
Animals,  or  parts  of  animals,   pollefled  of  the  living 

principle, 


(h)  Tlie  Abbe  Spallanzani,  who  has  written  upon  digeftion,  found,  from  a  variety  of  experiments 
made  upon  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  fifties,  that  digeftion  goes  on  for  fome  time  after  death,  though  far  lefs  con- 
fiderable than  in  living  animals  :  but  heat  is  neceflary  in  many  animals,  or  at  leaft  promotes  it  in  a  much  great- 
er degree.  He  found  alfo,  that  when  the  ftomach  was  cut  out  of  the  body,  it  hr;d  fomcwhat  of  the  power  of 
digeftion,  though  this  was  trifling  when  compared  with  that  which  took  place  when  the  ftomach  was  left  in  the 
body.  In  not  one  of  the  animals  was  the  great  curvature  of  the  ftoraach  difl'olved,  or  much  eroded  after  death. 
Tiitre  was  often  a  little  erofion,  efpecially  in  different  filhes  ;  in  which,  when  he  liad  cleared  the  ftomach  of 
its  contents,  the  internal  coat  was  wanting.  In  other  animals  there  was  only  a  ftight  excoriation  :  and  the  in- 
jury 
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principle,  uiiea  taken  into  the  flomacli,  arc  not  in  the 
itall  alFci^ted  by  tlie  aftion  of  that  vil'cin  ;  Init  ths  mo- 
lucnt  they  loll"  the  living  principle,  they  becorrtc  fub- 
jeft  to  its  dif^ellive  powers.  Tiiis  lecnus  to  be  the  cafe 
with  the  ilomach,  which  is  enabled  to  refill  the  action 
of  its  juices  in  the  living  body  :  but  when  deprived  of 
the  living  principle,  it  is  then  no  longer  able  to  refill  the 
powers  of  that  mcndruum,  which  it  had  itfelf  formed 
for  the  digcllion  of  its  contents  ;  the  proccis  of  dige- 
flion  appearing  to  be  continued  after  death.  This  is 
confirmed  by  what  happens  in  tlie  ftomachs  of  fillies  : 
They  frequently  fwallow,  witiiyut  mallication,  filli 
which  are  larger  than  the  digefling  parts  of  their  fto- 
inach  can  contain  ;  and  in  fuch  calcs,  that  part  which 
is  taken  into  the  rtoraach,  is  more  or  iefs  dilTolved,  while 
that  part  which  remains  in  the  ccfophagus  is  perfeflly 
found  ;  and  here,  as  well  as  in  the  human  body,  the 
digefling  part  of  the  ftomach  is  often  reduced  to  the 
fame  Hate  as  the  digefted  part  of  the  food.  Thcfe  ap- 
pearances tend  to  prove,  that  digeftion  is  not  effefted 
by  a  mechanical  power,  by  contraflions  of  the  llo- 
niach,  or  by  heat  ;  but  by  a  Huid  fecrcted  in  the  coats 
of  the  flomach,  which  is  poured  into  its  cavity,  and 
thete  animalizes  the  food,  or  alhmilates  it  to  the  na- 
ture of  blood. 
•  JJiP-  A  From  fome  late   experiments  by  M.  Sage  *,  it  ap- 

I'AcaJrmie    pg^,.,^  that  inflammable  air  has  the  property  of  dcftroy. 
^oya  c  !s     j^^^  _^^j  diffolving  the  animal  texture  :   And  as  we  fwal- 
pout  1784.    low  "ith  the  fubftances  which  ferve  us  for  food  a  great 
«iem.  15.     ouantity  of  armofpherical   air,  M.  Sage  thinks  it  pof- 
fible,  that  dephloglfticated,  which  is  its  piinciple,  may 
be  converted  in  the   ftomach  into  inflammable  air,  or 
may  modify  into  inflammable  air  a  portion  of  the  oily 
fubflance    which    is    the    principle    of    aliments.     In 
this  cafe,    would   not  the  inflammable  air   (he   a{ks), 
by  dilTolving  our  food,  facilitate    its    converfion   into 
chyle  ? 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  food,  after  having  remained  one, 
two,  or  three  hours  in  the  llomach,  is  converted  into  a 
grayifli  pulp,  which  is  ufually  called  cbymus,  a  word  of 
Greek  etymology,  fignifyingy«/fc,  and  lome  few  milky 
or  chylous  particles  begin  to  appear. — But  the  term  of 
its  refidence  in  this  bag  is  proportioned  to  the  nature  of 
the  aliment,  and  to  the  ffate  of  the  (lomach  and  its 
juices.  The  thinner  and  more  perfeAly  digefted  parts 
of  the  food  pafs  by  a  little  at  a  time  into  the  duodenum, 
through  the  pylorus,  the  fibres  of  which  relax  to  af- 
ford it  a  paflage  ;  and  the  grotTer  and  Iefs  digefled  par- 
ticles remain  in  the  ftomach,  till  they  acquire  a  fuffi- 
cient  fluidity  to  pafs  into  the  inteftines,  where  the  na- 
ture of  the  chymus  is  perfeftly  changed.  The  bile  and 
pancreatic  juice  which  flow  into  the  duodenum,  and  the 
mucus,  which  is  everywhere  diflilled  from  the  furface 
of  the  inteftines,  mix  themfelves  with  the  alimcntaiy 
pulp,  which  they  ftill  farther  attenuate  and  difljlvc,  and 
into  which  they  feem  to  infufe  new  properties. 

Two  matters  very  different  from  each  other  in  tluir 
nature  and  deftination,  are  the   refult  of  this  combina- 
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tion.— One  of  thcfe,  which  is  compofcd  of  the  liquid  Of  thr 
parts  of  the  aliment,  and  of  fome  of  its  more  folid  par-  ,^  '"""^ 
tides,  extufmcly  divided  and  mixed  with  the  juices  we 
have  dcfcribed,  conftitutes  a  very  mild,  fwect,  and 
whitilli  fluid  rcrtrnbling  milk,  and  diftinguilhed  by  the 
name  of  ehylc.  This  tljid  is  abforbed  by  the  la(?teat 
veins,  which  convey  it  into  the  circulation,  where,  by 
being  alTimilated  into  the  nature  of  blood,  i*  aft'ords  the 
fupply  of  nutrition,  which  the  continual  waltc  of  that 
body  is  found  to  require. —  The  other  is  the  remains  of 
the  alimentaiy  mafs  dcjirived  of  all  its  nutritious  parti- 
cles, and  containing  only  fuch  paits  as  were  rcjedted  by 
the  abforbing  mouths  of  the  Ijfleals.  This  grofler  part, 
called  they^ccf/,  pafles  on  through  the  courfc  of  the 
inteftines,  to  be  voided  at  the  anus,  as  will  be  explained 
hereafter  •■,  for  this  proccfs  in  the  economy  cannot  be 
well  underftood  till  the  motion  of  refpiraiion  has  been 
explained.  But  the  Uruflure  of  the  inteftines  is  a  fub- 
jedt  which  may  be  properly  delcribcd  in  this  place,  and 
deferves  to  be  attended  to. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the  inteftinal  ca- 
nal is  five  or  fix  times  as  long  as  the  body,  ard  that  it 
forms  many  circumvolutions  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men, which  it  traverfes  from  the  right  to  the  left,  and 
again  from  the  left  to  the  right  j  in  one  place  defcend- 
ing,  and  in  another  extending  itfelf  upwards.  It  was 
noticed  likewifc,  that  the  inner  coat  of  the  inteftines, 
by  being  more  capacious  than  their  exterior  tunic;, 
formed  a  multitude  of  plaits  placed  at  a  certain  di- 
flance  from  each  other,  and  called  lahuU  connivcnies. 
Now  this  difpofition  will  be  found  to  afrord  a  farther 
proof  of  that  divine  wifdom,  which  the  anatoraift  and 
phyfiologift  cannot  fail  to  difcover  in  all  their  purfuits. 
—For  if  the  inteftinal  canal  was  much  ftiorter  than  it 
naturally  is  •,  if  inftead  of  the  prefent  circumvolution, 
it  paffed  in  a  direfl  courfe  from  the  ftomach  ;  and  if 
its  inner  furface  was  fmooth  and  dcftitute  of  valves  ; 
the  aliment  would  confequcntly  pafs  with  great  rapidity 
to  the  anus,  and  fufllcient  time  would  be  wanting  to 
aftlmilate  the  chyle,  and  for  the  necclTary  abforption 
of  it  into  the  ladeals  ;  fo  that  the  body  would  be  de- 
prived of  the  fupply  of  nutrition,  which  is  fo  eflential 
to  life  and  health  ;  but  the  length  and  circumvolution's 
of  the  inteftines,  the  inequality  of  their  internal  fur- 
face,  and  the  courfe  of  the  aliment  through  them,  all 
concur  to  perfefl  the  feparation  of  the  chyle  from  the 
fceces,  and  to  afford  the  neceflary  nouriftiment  to  the 
body. 

.Sect.  XIV.  Of  the  Courfe  cf  the  Chyle,  and  of  the 
Lymphatic  Sjflein. 


An  infinite  number  of  very  minute  veffels,  called  the 
laileal  veins,  arife  like  net-work  from  the  inner  furface 
of  the  inteftines  (but  principally  from  the  jejunum  and 
ileum),  which  are  deftined  to  imbibe  the  nutritious 
fluid  or  chyle.  Thefe  vefTels,  which  were  difcovered  by 
Afellius  in  1622  (l),  pafs  obliquely  through  the  coats 
H  h  2  of 


IcE 


jury  in  all  of  them  was  at  the  inferior  part,  or  great  curvature.     The  coats  of  the  ftomach  fuflFer  Iefs  after  death 
than  flcfli,  or  part  of  the  ftomach  of  fimilar  animals  put  into  it  :   The  author  aftigns  as  a  reafon  for  this,  that  thefe 
bodies  are  invefted  on  all  fides  by  the  gaftric  fluid,  whereas  it  only  acts  on  the  internal  furface  of  the  ftomach. 
(1)  We  are  informed  by  Galen,  that  the  latteals  had  been  feen  in  kids  by  EraGftratus,  who  confidexed  them 
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of  tlie  Intedine,  and  runninj;  along  the  noefentery, 
■  unite  as  they  advance,  and  form  larger  branches,  all 
of  which  pafs  through  the  mefenteric  or  conglobate 
glands,  which  are  very  numerous  in  the  human  lubjeft. 
As  they  run  between  the  inteftlnes  and  thefe  glands, 
they  are  ftyled  venit  lacicx  prinii  generis  :  but  after  leav- 
ing thefe  glands  they  are  found  to  be  lefs  numerous, 
and  being  increafed  in  fize,  are  then  called  •uemelaBet 
fecundi  generis,  which  go  to  depofite  their  contents  in 
the  thcriicic  duci,  through  which  the  chyle  is  conveyed 
into  the  Llood. 

The  thoracic  duci  begins  about  the  lower  part  of  the 
firft  vettebra  lumborum,  from  whence  it  pafies  up  by 
the  fide  of  the  aorta,  between  that  and  the  vena  azy- 
gos,  clofe  to  the  vertebrae,  being  covered  by  the  pleura. 
Sometimes  it  is  found  divided  into  two  branches  ;  but 
they  uiually  unite  again  iwto  one  canal,  which  opens 
into  t1ie  left  fubclavian  vein,  after  having  run  a  little 
ivay  in  an  oblique  courie  between  its  coats.  The  fub- 
clavian vein  communicates  with  the  vena  cava,  which 
paiTes  to  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart. 

The  lower  part  of  this  duiil  being  ufually  larger  than 
any  other  part  of  it,  has  been  named  reciptaculum  chy- 
11,  or  Pecquet's  receptacle,  in  honour  of  the  anatomill 
who  firft  difcovcred  it  in  1 65 1.  In  fome  quadrupeds, 
in  turtle  and  in  filh,  this  enlargement  *  is  more  confi- 
derable,  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  duff,  than  it 
ufually  is  in  the  human  fubjefl,  where  it  is  not  com- 
monly found  large  enough  to  merit  the  name  of  rectp- 
taculum. 

Opportunities  of  obferving  the  lafteals  in  the  human 
fubjecl  do  not  often  occur;  but  they  may  be  eafily  de- 
monftrated  in  a  dog  or  any  other  quadruped  that  is 
killed  two  or  three  hours  after  feeding  upon  milk,  for 
then  they  appear  filled  with  white  chyle. 

But  thefe  laSieals,  which  we  have  defcribed  as  paf- 
ling  from  the  inteftines  through  the  raefentery  to  the 
thoracic  duff,  compofe  only  a  part  of  a  fyftem  of  vef- 
fels  which  perform  the  office  of  ahforpiion,  and  which 
conftitute,    with    their    common    trunk,    the  thoracic 


ducf ,  and  the  conglobate    glands    that    are  difperfed     Of  the 
through   the   body,   what  may  be  ftyled   the  lym/jhalic  AbJjmcn. 
Jyjiem.     So  that  what  is  faid  of  the  Ihuflure  of  one  of         * 
thefe  feries  of  velTcls  may  very  properly  be  applied  to 
that  of  the  other. 

The  lymfikatic  veins  (k)  are  minute  pellucid  tubes,  Lymphatic 
which,  like  the  laiEfeals,  direft  their  couife  towards  thevelTeis. 
centre  of  the  body,  where  they  pour  a  colourlefs  fluid 
into  the  thoracic  duff.  The  lymphatics  from  all  the 
lower  parts  of  the  body  gradually  unite  as  they  ap- 
proach this  du6t,  into  which  they  enter  by  three  or 
four  very  large  trui-.ks,  that  feem  to  form  the  lower 
extremity  of  this  canal,  or  receptaculum  chyli,  which 
mav  be  confidered  as  the  great  trunk  of  the  lymphatic 
fyftem.  The  ladfea's  open  into  it  near  the  fame  place  ; 
and  the  lymphatics,  from  a  large  (liare  of  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body,  pour  their  lymph  into  different  parts 
of  this  duff  as  it  runs  upwards,  to  terminate  in  the  left 
fubclavian  vein.  The  lymphatics  from  the  tight  fide 
of  the  neck,  thorax,  and  right  arm,  &c.  terminate  in 
the  right  fubclavian  vein. 

As  the  lymphatics  commonly  lie  clofe  to  the  large 
blood-vefVcls,  a  ligature  paffed  round  the  crural  artery 
in  a  living  animal,  by  enclofing  the  lymphatics,  wiUoc- 
cafion  a  diftention  of  thele  velfels  below  the  ligature, 
fo  as  to  demonftrate  them  with  enle  ;  and  a  ligature, 
paCTed  round  the  thoracic  duff,  inftantly  after  killing 
an  animal,  will,  by  ftopping  the  courie  of  its  contents 
into  the  fubclavian  Vein,  diftend  not  only  the  laffeals, 
but  alfo  the  lymphatics  in  the  abdomen  and  lower  ex- 
tremities, with  their  natuial  fluids  (l). 

The  coats  of  thefe  veffels  are  too  thin  to  be  fepa- 
rated  from  each  other  ;  but  the  mercury  they  are  ca- 
pable of  luftaining,  proves  them  to  be  very  ftrong  ;  and 
their  great  power  of  contraflion,  after  undergoing  con- 
fiderable  diftention,  together  with  the  irritability  with 
which  Baron  Haller  found  them  to  be  endued  *,  feems 
to  render  it  probable,  that,  like  the  blood-veflels,  thcv 
have  a  mulcular  coat.  dufans,  Kx. 

The  lymphatics  are  nourifhed  after  the  fame  manner  255,  29S. 

as 


as  arteries  carrying  a  milky  fluid  :  but  from  the  remote  time  in  which  he  lived,  they  do  not  feem  to  have  been 
noticed  till  they  were  difcovered  in  a  living  dog  by  Afellius,  who  denominated  them  laBeals,  and  confidered 
them  as  ferving  to  convey  the  chyle  from  the  intelfines  to  the  liver  ;  for  before  the  dilcovery  of  the  thoracic 
duff,  the  ufe  of  the  liver  was  univerfally  fuppofed  to  be  that  of  converting  the  chyle  into  blood.  But  the  dif- 
covery  of  the  thoracic  duff  by  Pecquet,  not  long  after,  correffed  this  error.  Pecquet  very  candidly  confciTes, 
that  his  difcDvery  accidentally  arofe  from  his  obferving  3  white  fluid,  mixed  with  the  blood,  flowing  out  of  the 
vena  cava,  after  he  had  cut  off  the  heart  of  a  living  dog  ;  which  he  fufpeffed  to  be  chyle,  and  afterwards  traced 
to  its  fource  from  the  thoracic  duff  :  This  duff  had  been  feen  near  a  hundred  years  before  in  a  horfe  by  Eu- 
ftachius,  who  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  vein  of  a  particular  ftruflure,  but  without  knowing  any  thing  of  its  termination 
or  ufe. 

(k)  The  arteries  in  their  courfe  through  the  body  becoming  gradually  too  minute  to  admit  the  red  globules 
of  the  blood,  have  then  been  ftyled  capillary  or  lymphatic  arteries.  The  velfels  which  are  here  delcribed  as  con- 
ftituting  the  lymphatic  fyifcm,  were  at  firft  fuppofed  to  be  continued  from  thole  arteries,  and  to  convey  back  the 
lymph,  either  intothp  red  veins  or  the  thoracic  duff  ;  the  office  of  abforption  having  been  attributed  to  the  red 
veins.  But  we  know  that  the  lymphatic  veins  are  not  continuations  of  the  lymphatic  arteries,  but  that  they  con- 
ftitute the  abjorbent JyJlem.  There  are  ftill,  however,  fomc  very  refpeffable  names  among  the  anatomifts  of  the 
prefent  age,  who  contend,  that  the  red  veins  aff  likewife  as  abforbents  :  but  it  feems  to  have  been  clearly  pro- 
ved, that  the  red  veins  do  abforb  nowhere  but  in  the  cavernous  cells  of  the  penis,  thetrtffion  of  which  is  occa- 
fioned  bv  a  diftention  of  thofe  cells  with  arterial  blood. 

(l)  In  the  dead  body  they  may  be  eafily  demonftrated  by  opening  the  artery  ramifying  through  any  vifcus, 
as  in  the  fpleen,  for  inftance,  and  then  throwing  in  ait ;  by  which  the  lymphatics  will  be  diftended.  One  of 
thtm  may  then  be  punctured,  and  mercury  introduced  into  it  through  a  blowpipe. 
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Of  tlic  as  all  the  other  pails  of  the  hody.  I'or  even  the  raoft 
Alnlomcn.  minute  of  thefe  vtfTels  are  probiibly  fupplicd  with  Hill 
•  more  minute  arteries  and  veins.  This  fccms  to  be  pro- 
V(l  bvthe  inflammation  of  which  they  are  fufccptiblc  ; 
and  the  painful  fwellings  which  fomclimes  take  place 
in  lymphatic  vciTels  prove  that  they  have  nerves  as 
well  as  blood  vi-ffch. 

Both  the  lai5>eals,  lymphatics,  and  thoracic  duft,  are 
furiiiflicd  «ith  valves,  which  are  much  more  common 
in  ihtfe  vcfl'cls  than  in  the  red  veins.  Thefe  valves  are 
ufually  in  pairs,  and  fcrve  to  i>romote  the  tourle  of  the 
chyle  and  lymph  towards  the  thoracic  dufl,  and  to  pre- 
vent its  return.  Mention  has  been  made  of  the  jjlandv, 
through  which  the  lafte.ils  pafs  in  their  courfe  through 
the  mefentcry  ;  and  it  is  to  be  obfeived,  that  the  lym- 
phatics pafs  through  fimilar  glands  in  their  way  to 
the  thoracic  du£l.  Thefe  ghnds  are  all  ot  the  conglo- 
bate kiud,  but  the  changes  which  the  chyle  and  lymph 
undergo  in  their  palfage  through  them,  have  not  yet 
been  afccrtalntd. 

The  lymphatic  vejfels  begin  from  fuvfaces  and  cavities 
in  all  parts  of  the  body  as  ahforbtnts.  This  is  a  faft 
now  univerfally  allowed  •,  but  how  the  fluids  they  ab- 
forb  are  poured  into  thofe  cavities,  is  a  lubjedl  of  con- 
trovcrfy.  The  contents  of  the  abdomen,  for  inflance, 
were  defcribed  as  being  conftantly  moiflened  by  a  very 
thin  watery  fluid.  The  lame  thing  takes  place  in  the 
pericardium,  pleura,  and  all  the  other  cavities  of  the 
body,  and  this  watery  fluid  is  the  lymph.  But  ivhe- 
ther  it  is  exhaled  into  thofe  cavities  through  the  minute 
ends  of  arteries,  or  tranfuded  through  their  coats,  are 
the  points  in  dilpute.  We  cannot  here  be  permitted 
to  relate  the  many  ingenious  arguments  that  have  been 
advanced  in  favour  of  each  of  thefe  opinions  ;  nor  is  it 
perhaps  of  confequfnce  to  our  prefent  purpofe  to  enter 
into  the  difpute.  It  will  be  fufficient  if  the  reader  can 
form  an  idea  of  what  the  lymph  is,  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  abforbed. 

The  lymph,  from  its  trmfparency  and  want  of  co- 
lour, would  feem  to  be  nothing  but  water  ;  and  hence 
the  firll  difcoverers  of  thefe  veffels  ftyled  them  duElus 
aquofl :  but  experiments  prove,  that  the  lymph  of  a 
healthy  animal  coagulates  by  being  e.xpolej  to  the  air 
or  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  and  likewife  by  being  fuf- 
fered  to  reft  ;   fceming  to   agree  in   this  property   with 

that  part  of  the  blood   called    the   coa^ulable  lymph 

This  property  of  the  lymph  leads  to  determine  its  ufe, 
in  moiflening  and  lubricating  the  feveral  cavities  of  the 
body  in  which  it  is  found  \  and  tor  which,  by  its  gela- 
tinous principle,  it  feems  to  be  much  better  calculated 
than  a  pure  and  watery  fluid  would  be,  for  fuch  it  has 
been  fuppofed  to  be  by  fome   anatomifts. 
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The  mouths  of  the  lymphatics  and  InfJeah,  by  afting  (^f  ''"^ 
as  capillary  tubes,  ftem  to  abforb  the  lymph  and  chyle  ■'^  ■A'mtn.^ 
fomcwhat  in  the  (ume  manner  at  a  capillaiy  tube  of 
glafs,  when  put  into  a  bafon  of  water,  is  enabled  to 
attraft  the  water  into  it  to  a  certain  height  :  but  it  is 
probable  that  they  likewife  poflefs  a  living  power, 
which  aflTifls  in  performing  this  office.  In  the  human 
body  the  lymph,  ox  the  chyle,  is  probably  conveyed  up- 
on this  principle  as  far  as  the  firll  pair  of  valves,  which 
feem  to  be  placed  not  far  from  the  orifice  of  the  abforb- 
ing  velTel, whether/^m/)/j/7/;f  or  lacteal ;  and  the  fluid  t«  ill 
then  be  propelled  forwards,  by  a  continuation  of  the  ab- 
forption  at  the  orifice.  But  this  docs  not  feem  to  be 
the  only  inducement  to  its  progrefs  towards  the  thora- 
cic duft  ;  thefe  veffcls  have  probably  a  mufcular  coat, 
which  may  ferve  to  prefs  the  fluid  forwards  from  one 
pair  of  valves  to  another  ;  and  as  the  large  lymphatic 
vefTcls  and  the  thoracic  duct  are  placed  clofe  to  the 
large  arteries,  which  have  a  confideraLIe  pulfation,  it 
is  reafonable  to  luppofe,  that  they  derive  fome  advan- 
tages from  this  fitualion. 

Sect.  XV.  Of  the  Generative  Organs ,    of  Con- 
ception, &c. 

5  I.   The  Male  Orgatn. 

The  male  organs  of  generation  have  been  ufually  '*^ 
divided  into  the  parts  which  ferve  to  prepare  the  femen 
from  the  blood,  and  thofe  which  are  deftined  to  con- 
vey it  into  the  womb.  But  it  feems  to  be  more  pro- 
per to  diftinguifli  them  into  the  preparing,  the  contain- 
ing, and  the  expelling  parts,  which  are  the  diflferent  of- 
fices of  the  lejlct,  the  veJicuU  fcminalcs,  and  the  penis  ; 
and  this  is  the  order  in  which  we  propofe  to  delcribe 
them. 

The  tcftes  are  two  glandular  bodies,  ferving  to  fc- 
crete  the  femen  from  the  blood.  They  are  originally 
formed  and  lodged  within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  j 
and  it  is  not  till  after  the  child  is  born,  or  very  near 
that  time,  that  they  begin  to  pals  into  the  groin,  and 
from  thence  into  the  fcrotum  (m).  By  this  difpofition 
they  are  very  wifely  protefted  from  the  injuries  to 
which  they  would  be  liable  to  be  expofed,  from  the  dif- 
ferent pofitionsof  the  child  at  the  crme  of  parturition. 

The  tefticles  in  this  ftate  are  loofely  attached  to  thfe 
pfoje  mufcles,  by  means  of  the  peritonaeum  by  which 
they  are  covered  ;  and  they  are  at  this  time  of  life  con- 
nefted  in  a  very  particular  manner  to  the  parietes  of 
the  abdomen,  and  likewife  to  the  fcrotum,  by  means  of 
a  fubftance  which  Mr  Hunter  calls  the  ligament  or  gu- 
bernaculum  tejl'is,  becaufe  it  connefts  the  teftij  \vith  the 

fcrotum. 


(m)  It  fometimes  happens  in  dilTefting  ruptures,  that  the  inteftine  is  found  in  the  fame  fac,  and  in  contact 
with  the  teftis.  This  appearance  was  at  firft  attributed  to  a  fuppofed  laceration  of  the  peritonaeum  ;  but  later 
obfervations,  by  pointing  out  the  fituation  of  the  tefticles  in  the  foetus,  have  led  to  prove,  that  the  teftis,  as  it 
defcends  into  the  fcrotum,  cr.rries  with  it  a  portion  or  elongation  of  the  peritona;um,  which  becomes  its  tunica 
vaginalis,  or  a  kind  of  fac,  in  which  the  teflicle  is  lodged,  as  will  be  explained  in  the  courfe  of  this  feftion. 
The  communication  between  this  fac  and  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  is  ufually  foon  cut  off;  but  in  fome  fub- 
jcifls  it  continues  open  during  life  ;  and  when  a  hernia  or  defcent  of  the  inteftine  takes  place  in  fuch  a  fubjeft, 
it  does  not  puOi  down  a  portion  of  the  peritonwum  before  it,  as  it  muft  otherw  ife  neceflarily  do,  but  paffes  at  once 
through  this  opening,  and  comes  in  eontad  with  the  naked  tefticle,  conI>Ituting  that  particular  fpecies  of  rup- 
ture called  hernia  congenita. 
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Of  the  fcrotum,  and  direAs  its  courfe  in  its  defcent.  This  gu- 
Abdomen.  bernaculum  is  of  a  pyramidal  form,  v^-ith  its  bulbous 
•  head  fixed  to  the  lower  end  of  the  teftis  and  epididy- 
mis, and  lofes  its  lou-er  and  (lender  extremity  in  the 
cellular  membrane  of  the  fcrotum.  It  is  difficult  to 
afcertain  ivhat  the  ftrufture  and  compofition  of  this  gu- 
bernaculura  is,  but  it  is  certainly  vafcular  and  fibrous  ; 
and  from  certain  circumftances,  it  would  feem  to  be  in 
part  compofed  of  the  cremalier  mufcle,  running  up- 
wards to  join  the  lower  end  of  the  tefiis. 

We  are  not  to  fuppofe  that  the  tefticle,  when  de- 
fcended  into  the  fcrotum,  is  to  be  feen  loofe  as  a  piece 
of  gut  or  omentum  would  be  in  a  common  hernial  fac. 
We  have  already  obferved,  that  during  its  refidence  in 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  it  is  attached  to  the  peri- 
tonseura,  which  defcends  with  it ;  fo  that  when  the  fac 
is  completed  in  the  fcrotum,  the  tefticle  is  at  firfl  at- 
tached only  to  the  pofterior  part  of  it,  while  the  fore 
part  of  it  lies  loofe,  and  for  fome  time  affords  a  com- 
munication with  the  abdomen.  The  fpermatic  chord, 
which  is  made  up  of  the  fpermatic  artery  and  vein, 
and  of  the  vas  deferens  or  excretory  duft  of  the  teftis, 
is  clofely  attached  behind  to  the  pofterior  part  of  this 
elongation  of  the  peritona;um.  But  the  fore  part  of 
the  peritoneal  fac,  which  is  at  firft  loofe  and  not  at- 
tached to  the  tefticle,  clofes  after  a  certain  time,  and 
becomes  united  to  the  pofterior  part,  and  thus  perfeflly 
farrounds  the  tefticle  as  it  were  in  a  purfe. 

The  tefticles  of  the  fcEtus  differ  only  in  their  fize 
and  fituation  from  thofe  of  the  adult.  In  their  palTage 
from  the  abdomen  they  defcend  through  the  abdominal 
rings  into  the  fcrotum,  where  they  are  fupported  and 
defended  by  various  integuments. 

What  the  immediate  caufe  of  this  defcent  is,  has  not 
yet  been  fatisfaiflorily  determined.  It  has  been  afcri- 
bed  to  the  efFefts  of  refpiration,  but  the  tefticles  have 
iometimes  been  found  in  the  fcrotum  before  the  child 
has  breathed;  and  it  does  not  feem  to  be  occafioned  by 
the  aftion  of  the  cremafter  mufcle,  becaufe  the  fame  ef- 
feft  would  be  liable  to  happen  in  the  hedgehog  and 
ibme  other  quadrupeds,  whole  tefticles  remain  in  the 
abdomen  during  life. 

The  fcrotum,  which  is  the  external  or  common  co- 
vering  of  both  tefticles,  is  a  kind  of  fac  formed  by  the 
common  integuments,  and  externally  divided  into  two 
equal  parts  by  a  prominent  line  called  raphe. 

In  the  inner  part  of  the  fcrotum  we  meet  with  a  cel- 
lular coat  called  riarlos  {nj,  which  by  its  duplicature 
divides  the  fcrotum  into  two  equal  parts,  and  forms 
what  is  caWd  fcftiim  fcroti,  which  correfponds  with  the 
raphe.  The  collapfion  which  is  fo  often  obfetved  to 
take  place  in  the  fcrotum  of  the  healthy  iubjeft,  when 
excited  by  cold  or  by  the  ftimulus  of  venery,  feems  to 
be  very  properly  attributed  to  the  contraftile  motion  of 
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the  fkin,  and  not  to  any  roufcular  fibres,  as  u  the  cafe    Of  the 
in  dogs  and  fome  other  quadrupeds.  Abdomen. 

The    fcrotum,    then,    by  means  of   its   feptum,    is  '■~~>~~-* 
found  to  make  two  diftinfl   bags,  in  which  the  tcfti-  * 

cles,  invefted  by  their  proper  tunics,  are  fecurely 
lodged  and  feparatcd  from  each  other.  Thefe  coats 
are  the  cremafter,  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  the  tunica 
albuginea.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  compofed  of  muicular 
fibres,  and  is  to  be  confidered  only  as  a  partial  cover- 
ing  of  the  teftis  ;  for  it  furrounds  only  the  fpermatic 
chord,  and  terminates  upon  the  upper  and  external 
parts  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  teftis,  ferving  to  draw  up 
and  fufpend  the  tefticle  (o).  The  tunica  vaginalis  tef- 
tis has  already  been  delcribed  as  being  a  thin  pro- 
duftion  of  the  peritonaeum  loofcly  adhering  every-- 
where  to  the  tefticle,  which  it  includes  as  it  were  in 
a  bag.  The  tunica  albuginea  is  a  firm,  white,  and 
very  compaft  membrane  of  a  gliftening  appearance, 
which  immediately  invefts  the  body  of  the  teftis  and 
the  epididymis  ;  ferving  in  iome  meafure  to  conneft 
them  to  each  other,  but  without  extending  itfelf  at 
all  to  the  fpermatic  chord.  This  tunica  albuginea 
ferves  to  confine  the  growth  of  the  teftis  and  epidi- 
dymis within  certain  limits,  and  by  giving  them  a 
due  degree  of  firmnefs,  enables  them  to  perform  their 
proper  fun£lions. 

Having  removed  this  laft  tunic,  we  difcovtr  thefub- 
ftance  of  the  tefticle  itfelf,  which  appears  to  be  made 
up  of  an  infinite  number  of  very  elaftic  filaments,  which 
may  be  beft  diftinguilhed  after  macerating  the  tefticle 
in  water.  Each  tefticle  is  made  up  of  the  fpermatic 
artery  and  vein,  and  the  excretory  vefl'els  or  tubuli  fe- 
miniteri.  There  are  llkewife  a  great  number  of  abforb- 
ent  veflels,  and  fome  branches  of  nerves  to  be  met 
with  in  the  tefticles. 

The  fpermatic  arteries  arife  one  on  each  fide  from 
the  aorta,  generally  about  an  inch  below  the  emul- 
gents.  The  right  fpermatic  vein  commonly  pafles  into 
the  vena  cava  ;  but  the  left  fpermatic  vein  ulually  emp- 
ties itfelf  into  the  einulgent  on  that  fide  ;  and  it  is  fup- 
pofcd  to  take  this  courfe  into  the  emulgent,  that  it 
may  avoid  pafting  over  the  aorta,  which  it  would  be 
obliged  to  do  in  its  way  to  the  vena  cava. 

The  blood  is  circulated  very  flowly  through  the 
fpermatic  artery,  which  makes  an  infinite  number  of 
circumvolutions  in  the  fubftance  of  the  tefticle,  where 
it  depofites  the  femen,  which  pafles  through  the  tu- 
buli feminiferi.  Thefe  tubuli  feminiferi  are  leen  running 
in  (hort  waves  from  the  tunica  albuginea  to  the  axis 
of  the  tefticle  ;  and  are  divided  into  diftinft  portions  by 
certain  tliin  membranous  produiSlions,  which  originate 
from  the  tunica  albuginea.  They  at  length  unite,  and 
by  an  infinite  number  of  convolutions  form  a  fort  of 
appendix  to  the  teftis  called  epididymts  (p),   which  is 


(n)  The  dartos  has  ufually  been  confidered  as  a  mufcle,  and  is  defcribcd  as  fuch  both  by  Douglas  and  Win- 
flow.  Eut  there  being  no  part  of  the  fcrotum  of  the  human  fubjeft  which  can  be  faid  to  coniift  of  mufcular 
fibres,  Albinus  and  Haller  have  very  properly  omitted  to  defcribe  the  dartos  as  a  mufcle,  and  confider  it  merely 
as  a  cellular  coat. 

(o)  '1  he  cremafter  mufcle  is  compofed  of  a  few  fibres  from  the  obliquus  internus  abdominis,  which  uniting 
ivith  a  few  from  the  tranfverfalls,  defcend  upon  the  fpermatic  chord,  and  are  inftnfibly  loft  upon  the  tunica 
vaginalis  of  the  tefticle.     It  ferves  to  fufpend  and  draw  up  the  tefticle. 

(p)  The  tefticles  were  named  didymi  by  the  ancients  j  and  the  name  of  this  part  was  given  to  it  on  account 
of  its  fituation  upon  the  tefticle. 


Chap.  III.  ANA 

Of  the      a  vafcular  body  of  nn  oljIon>»  fhapc,  fiturUed  upon  the 
Al'ilonicn.^  fuperior   part  of    each  tctliclc.     Thofe  tubiili  of    the 
'  epidittymis  hi  length  form  an  excretory  (lu£k  called  var 

(Itftreiir,  which  afctnds  towards  the  alidominal  rings, 
witli  the  other  parts  that  make  np  the  liitrmatic  chord, 
and  then  a  feparation  takes  place  ;  the  nerves  and 
blood  vcflTels  pafling  on  to  their  fevcral  terminations, 
and  the  vas  deferens  K^'i^'S  'o  depofite  its  femcii  in  the 
vcliculx  femiiiales,  which  are  two  foft  bodies  ot  a  white 
and  convoluted  appearance  externally,  fitiiated  ob- 
liquely between  the  reiflum  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
bladder,  and  uniting  together  at  the  lower  extremity. 
From  thefe  refcrvoirs  (a.)>  which  are  plentifully  fup- 
plied  with  blood-vcfiVls  and  nerves,  the  femen  is  occa- 
iionally  difcharged  through  two  lliort  paffages,  which 
open  into  the  urethra  clofe  to  a  little  eminence  called 
verumontanuin. 

Near  this  eminence  we  meet  with  the  proflate, 
which  is  fituatcd  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  is 
defcribed  as  being  of  a  glandular  llrufture.  It  is 
(haped  lomewhat  like  a  heart  with  its  fmall  end  fore- 
moll,  and  inverts  the  origin  of  the  urethra.  Internally 
it   appears  to  be  of  a  firm  fubftance,  and  compofed  of 
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feveral  follicles,  fecretiiig  a  whitiOi  vifcid  fluid,  that  is 
difcharged  by  ten  or  twelve  excretory  du*U  into  the 
urethra,  on  each  fide  of  the  openings  of  the  vcficul;!-. 
feminjilcs  at  the  fame  time,  and  trom  the  fame  caufe< 
that  the  I'enien  is  expelled.  As  this  latter  lluid  is  found 
to  be  exceedingly  limpid  in  the  vefiruhi;  ftminales  ot 
the  dead  fubjcct,  it  probably  owes  its  whitencfs  and 
vifcidity  to  this  lirjuor  of  the  proflatc. 

The  penis,  which  is  to  be  confidercd  as  the  vehicle 
or  ailive  organ  of  procreation,  is  compo'ed  of  two  co- 
lumns, the  corpora  caveniofa  and  corpus  fpongiofum. 
The  corpora  cavernofa,  which  conftilute  the  greateft 
part  of  the  penis,  may  be  defcribed  as  two  cylindrical 
ligamentous  tubes,  each  of  which  is  compofed  of  an 
infinite  number  of  minute  cells  of  a  fpongy  texture, 
which  communicate  with  each  other.  Thele  two  bo- 
dies are  of  a  very  pliant  texture,  and  capable  of  con- 
fiderable  dirtenlipfl  ;  and  being  united  laterally  to  each 
other,  occafion  by  this  union  a  fpace  above  and  ano- 
ther below.  The  uppermofl  of  thefe  fpaces  is  filled 
by  the  blood  vclTcls,  and  the  lower  one,  which  is  larger 
than  the  other,  by  the  urethra  and  its  corpus  fpongio- 
fum.    Thefe  two  cavernous  bodies  are  at  firft  only  fe- 

parated 


(q_)  That  the  bags  called  vcficu/.r  femina/es  are  refervoirs  of  femen,  is  a  circumftance  which  has  been  by  ana- 
tomifts  univerfally  believed.  Mr  J.  Hunter,  however,  from  feveral  circumltances,  has  been  induced  to  think 
this  opinion  erroneous. 

He-  has  examined  thefe  veficulic  in  people  who  have  died  fuddenly,  and  he  found  their  contents  to  be  diffe- 
rent in  their  properties  from  the  femen.  In  thole  who  had  loft  one  of  the  tefticles,  or  the  ufe  of  one  of  them,  by 
difeafe,  both  the  veficulue  were  full,  and  their  contents  limilar.  And  in  a  lufiis  nalurcc,  v/here  there  was  no 
communication  between  the  vafa  deferentia  and  vtficulsc,  nor  between  the  velicuht  and  penis,  the  fame  thing 
took  place. 

From  thefe  obfervations,  he  thinks  we  have  a  prefumptive  proof.  That  the  femen  can  be  abforbed  in  the  body 
of  the  teilicle  and  in  the  epididymis,  and  that  the  veficulw  fecrete  a  mucus  which  they  are  capable  of  abforbing 
when  it  cannot  be  made  ufe  of:  that  the  femen  is  not  retained  in  refervoirs  after  it  is  fecretcd,  and  kept  there 
till  it  is  ufed  ;  but  that  it  is  fecreted  at  the  time  in  confequence  of  certain  afFeftions  of  the  mind  fliraulating  the 
tefticles  to  this  aflion. 

He  corroborates  his  obfervations  by  the  appearance  on  difieflion  in  other  animals ;  and  here  he  f  nds.  That 
the  ftiape  and  contents  of  the  veficulie  vary  much  in  dift'erent  animals,  while  the  femen  in  raoft  of  them  he  has 
examined  is  nearly  the  fame  :  That  the  vafa  deferentia  in  many  animals  do  not  communicate  with  the  veficulse  ; 
That  the  contents  of  the  vcficulx  of  caftrated  and  perfcft  animals  are  fimilar,  and  nearly  equal  in  quantity,  in 
no  way  refembling  the  femen  as  emitted  from  the  animal  in  coitii,  or  what  is  found  in  the  vas  deferens  after 
death.  He  obferves  likevvife,  that  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  of  perfeft  males  is  conftderably  larger  than  in  caftrat- 
ed animals. 

From  the  whole,  he  thinks  the  following  inferences  may  be  fairly  drawn  :  That  the  bags  called  vcpculte  fe- 
tninales  are  not  feminal  refcrvoirs,  but  glands  fecreting  a  peculiar  mucus  :  and  that  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  is 
properly  fpeaking  the  receptacle  of  the  femen,  in  which  it  is  accumulated  previous  to  eje£lion. 

But  although  he  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  veficuhc  do  not  contain  the  femen,  he  has  not  been  able 
to  afcertain  their  particular  ufe.  He  thinks,  however,  we  may  be  allowed  upon  the  whole  to  conclude,  that 
they  are,  together  with  other  parts,  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  generation. 

Although  the  author  has  treated  this  fubjeft  very  ably,  and  made  many  ingenious  obfervations,  fome  things 
may  be  objefted  to  what  he  has  advanced  ;  of  which  the  following  are  a  few  :  That  thofe  animals  who  have 
bags  called  veficuLe  femlnales  perform  copulation  quickly  ;  whereas  others  that  want  them,  as  the  dog  kindj 
are  tedious  in  copulation  :  That  in  the  human  body,  at  leaft,  there  is  a  free  communication  between  the  vafa 
deferentia  and  veficulx  ;  and  in  animals  where  the  author  has  oblerved  no  communication  between  the  vafa  de- 
ferentia and  veficulx,  there  may  be  a  communication  by  veiTels  not  yet  dilcovered,  and  which  may  be  compar- 
ed to  the  hepato-cyllic  dufts  in  fowls  and  fill\esNThat  the  fluid  in  the  end  of  the  vafa  deferentia  and  the  vefi- 
culaj  feminales  are  fimilar,  according  to  the  author's  own  obfcrvafion  :  That  the  vtficula;  in  fome  animals  in- 
creafe  and  decreafe  with  the  tefticle  at  particular  feafons  :  That  in  birds  and  certain  fifties,  there  is  a  dilatation 
of  the  ends  of  the  vafa  defeientia,  which  the  author  hirafelf  allows  to  be  a  refervoir  for  the  femen. 

With  refpefl  to  the  circumftance  of  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  anfwering  the  purpofe  of  a  refervoir,  the  author 
has  mentioned  no  fails  which  tend  to  eftablifli  this  opinion.  See  Obfervations  on  certain  Tarts  of  the  Animal 
Economy. 
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of  the  parated  by  a  partition  of  tendinous  fibres,  which  allow 
■  Ahjomeii.  them  to  communicate  with  each  other  :  but  they  after- 
wards divaricate  from  each  other  like  the  branches  of 
the  letter  Y,  and  dirainilbing  gradually  in  fize,  are  at- 
tached, one  on  each  fide,  by  means  of  the  ligamentum 
fufnenlorium  penis,  to  the  ramus  ifchii,  and  to  the  in- 
ferior portion  of  the  os  pubis. 

The  corpus  fpongiolum  penis,  or  corpus  fpongiofum 
urethrJE,  as  it  is  ftyled  by  fome  authors,  begins  as  foon 
as  the  urethra  has  puffed  the  proftate,  with  a  thick 
origin  almoft  like  a  heart,  firft  under  the  urethra,  and 
afterwards  above  it,  becoming  gradually  thinner,  and 
furrounding  the  whole  canal  of  the  urethra,  till  it  ter- 
minates in  a  confiderable  expanfion,  and  conflitiitts 
what  is  called  the  glans  fenis,  which  is  exceedingly 
vafcular,  and  covered  with  papillae  like,  the  tongue. 
The  cuticle  which  lines  the  inner  furface  of  the  ure- 
thra, is  continued  over  the  glans  in  t^.fanie  manner 
as  it  is  fpread  over  the  lips. 

The  penis  is  inverted  by  the  common  integuments, 
but  the  cutis  is  relieved  back  everywhere  from  the 
glans  as  it  is  in  the  eyelids  ;  fo  that  it  covers  this  part, 
when  the  penis  is  in  a  relaxed  ftate,  as  it  were  with  a 
hood,  and  from  this  ufe  is  called  prefiucc. 

The  prepuce  is  tied  down  to  the  under  part  of  the 
glans  by  a  fmall  ligament  caWtA  fritnitm,  which  is  in 
faft  only  a  continuation  of  the  cuticle  and  cutis.  There 
are  many  fimple  febaceous  folliclfs  called  glanduLe  odo- 
rlfertv,  placed  round  the  bafis  of  the  glans  ;  and  the 
fluid  they  fecrete  ferves  to  preferve  the  exquiflte  fenfi- 
bilily  of  this  part  of  the  penis,  and  to  prevent  the  ill 
elTefts  of  attrition  from  the  prepuce. 

TTie  urethra  may  be  defined  to  be  a  membranous 
canal,  pafling  from  the  bladder  through  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  penis.  Several  very  fmall  openings,  called 
laciinx,  communicate  with  this  canal,  through  which 
a  mucus  is  difcharged  into  it  ;  and  befides  thefe,  there 
are  two  glands,  firft  defcribed  by  Cowper,  as  fccreting 
a  fluid  for  lubricating  the  urethra,  and  called  Cowper''! 
*  Mcmcint S^"'"^'  (*^)  '■>  ^"'^  Littrc  *  fpeaks  of  a  gland  fituated 
dt  I'AcaJ.  near  the  proflate,  as  being  deftined  for  the  fame  ufe. 
£iiyiilc  Jci  The  urethra  being  continued  from  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  is  to  be  confidered  as  making  part  of  the  uri- 
nary paflage  ;  and  it  likewife  affords  a  conveyance  to 
the  fcmen,  which  we  have  obferved  is  occafionally  dif- 
charged  into  it  from  the  veficulse  feminales.  The  di- 
reftion  of  this  canal  being  firft  under  and  then  before 
the  pubis,  occafions  a  winding  in  its  courfe  from  the 
bladder  to  the  penis,  nor  unlike  the  turns  of  the  let- 
ter S. 

The  penis  has  three  pair  of  mufcles,  the  ereftores, 
acceleratores,  and  tranfverfales.  They  pufh  the  blood 
from  the  crura  to  the  fore  part  of  the  corpora  caver- 
nofa.  The  firft  originate  from  the  tuberofity  of  the 
ifchium,  and  terminate  in  the  corpora  cavernofa. 
The  acceleratoras  arife  from  the  fphinfler,  and  by 
their  infertion  ferve  to  comprefs  the  bulbous  part  of 
the  urethra  ;  and  the  tr.anfvcrfales  are  deftined  to  af- 
ford a  paflage  to  the  femen,  by  dilating  the  canal  of 
the  urethra. 
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The  arteries  of  the  penis  are  cbieily  derived  from     Ot  the 
the  internal  iliacs.     Some  of  them  are  fuppofed  to  ter-  Alxloircn. 
minate  by  pabulous  orifices  within  the  corpora  caver-         ♦ 
nofa  and  corpus  fpongiolum  •■,  and  others  terminate   in 
veins,  which  at  lait  make  up  the  vena  magna  dorfi  pe- 
nis, and  other  fmaller  veins,  which  are  in  general  dillri- 
buted  in  like  order  with  the  arteries. 

Its  nerves  are  large  and  numerous.  They  arife  from 
the  great  fciatic  nerve,  and  accompany  the  arteries  in 
their  courfe  through  the  penis. 

We  have  now  defcribed  the  anatomy  of  this  organ  ; 
and  there  only  remains  to  be  explained,  how  it  is  ena- 
bled to  attain  that  degree  of  firmnefs  and  diftention 
which  is  effential  to  the  great  work  of  generation. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  penis  has  been  fpoken  of 
as  being  of  a  fpongy  and  cellular  texture,  plentifully 
fupplicd  with  blood  veiTels  and  nerves,  and  as  having 
mufcles  to  move  it  in  different  dirtifiions.  Now,  the 
blood  is  conftantly  paffing  into  its  cells  through  the 
fmall  branches  of  the  arteries  which  open  into  them, 
and  is  fiom  thence  as  conftantly  returned  by  the  veins, 
fo  long  as  the  corpora  cavernofa  and  corpus  fpongio- 
fum continue  to  be  in  a  relaxed  and  pliant  ftate.  But 
when,  from  any  nervous  influence,  or  other  means 
which  it  is  not  neceffary  here  to  define  or  explain,  the 
ereftores  penis,  ejaculatores  feminis,  levatores  ani,  &c. 
are  induced  to  contra(fl,  the  veins  undergo  a  certain 
degree  of  comprtflion,  and  the  paffage  of  the  blood 
through  them  is  fo  much  impeded,  that  it  collefls  in 
them  in  a  greater  proportion  than  they  are  enabled  to 
carry  off,  fo  that  the  penis  gradually  enlarges,  and 
being  more  and  more  forcibly  drawn  up  againft  the  os 
pubis,  the  vena  magna  itfelf  is  at  length  comprtfled, 
and  the  penis  becomes  fully  diftended.  But  as  the 
caufes  which  firft  occafioned  this  diftention  fubfide,  the 
penis  gradually  returns  to  its  ftate  of  relaxation. 

J  2.  Temole  Organs  of  Generation. 

Anatomical  w-riters  ufually  divide  the  female  or-  m 
gans  of  generation  into  external  and  internal.  In  the 
firft  divifton  they  include  the  mons  vcnens,  labia  pu- 
dent/i,  fterimeum,  clitoris^  nytnphx,  and  carunrula  myr- 
liformes  :  and  in  the  latter,  the  vagina,  with  the  ute- 
t  us  and  its  appendages. 

The  mons  veneris,  which  is  placed  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  fymphyfis  pubis,  is  internally  compofed  of  adi- 
pofe  membranes,  which  makes  it  foft  and  prominent  : 
it  divides  into  two  parts  called  labia  pudendi,  which  de- 
fcending  towards  the  reftum,  from  which  they  are  di- 
vided by  the  peiinitum,  form  what  is  called  xhe  fonr- 
chetle.  The  perinrt-um  is  that  flefliy  fpace  which  ex- 
tends about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  fourchette  to 
the  anus,  and  from  thence  about  two  inches  to  the 
coccyx. 

The  labia  pudendi  being  feparated,  we  obfcive  a  fuU 
cus  callcdyo^a  magna  ;  in  the  upper  part  of  which  is 
placed  the  clitoris,  a  fmall  round  fpongy  body,  in  fome 
meafure  refembling  the  male  penis,  but  impervious, 
compofed  of  two  corpora  cavernofa,  arifing  from  the 
tubcrofitics  of  the  ofla  ifchii  j  furnilhed  with  two  pair 
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Miilomi'ii.  conHrld'jr  oilii  vagina;  ;  and  terminating;   in  a   glans, 
*•  which  i^  covered  with  its    prepuce.      From  the  lower 

part,  on  each  (idc  of  the  fofla,  pafs  the  nymphae,  two 
membranous  and  fpoiif^y  folds  which  fecra  dcllintd  for 
ufcful  purpofes  in  pnrturition,  by  teiidinj;  to  enlarj;e 
the  volume  of  the  vajjina  as  the  child's  hesd  pafTes 
through  it.  Between  thefe,  about  the  middle  of  the 
folTa  mapii:i,  we  perceive  the  orifice  of  the  vagina  or  os 
externum,  clofed  by  folds  and  wrinkles  ;  and  about 
hilf  an  inch  above  this,  and  aljout  an  inch  below  the 
clitoris,  appears  the  meatus  uiiiiarius  or  orifice  of  tlic 
urellira,  much  Ihorter,  thoutjh  (omewhat  larger,  than 
in  men,  with  a  little  proniijicnce  at  its  lower  edge, 
which  facilitates  the  introdudion  of  the  catheter. 

The  OS  externum  is  furrouni'ed  interii.illy  by  feveral 
membranous  folds  called  caruncuhc  myrlifurmes,  which 
are  partly  the  remains  of  a  thin  membrane  called  hymen, 
that  covers  the  vagina  in  children.  In  general  the  hy- 
men is  ful'i'.iently  open  to  admit  the  palTage  of  the 
menfes,  if  it  exifls  at  the  time  of  their  appearance  ; 
fonictinies,  however,  it  has  been  found  perfcflly 
clofed. 

The  vagina,  fituated  between  the  urethra  and  the 
reftum,  is  a  membranous  cavity,  lurrounded,  efpecially 
at  its  external  extremity,  with  a  Ipongy  and  valcular 
fubftance,  which  is  covered  by  the  Iphiucler  ollii  va- 
ginse.  It  terminates  in  the  uterus,  about  half  an  inch 
above  the  os  tincse,  and  is  wider  and  (horter  in  women 
who  have  had  children  than  in  virgins. 

All  thefe  parts  are  plentifully  fupplied  with  blood 
vcfTels  and  nerves.  Around  the  nymphtt  there  are  fe- 
haceous  follicles,  which  pour  out  a  fluid  to  lubricate 
the  inner  furtace  of  the  vagina  ;  and  the  meatus  urina- 
rius,  like  the  urethra  in  the  male  fubjefV,  is  conftantly 
inoidened  by  a  mucus,  which  defends  it  againll  the 
acrimony  of  the  urine. 

The  uterus  is  a  hollow  vifcus,  fituated  in  the  hypo- 
gartric  region,  between  the  rei^Uim  and  bladder.  It  is 
delliiied  to  receive  the  firft  rudiments  of  the  foetus,  and 
to  aflill  in  tlie  developement  ol  Sll  its  parts,  till  it  ar- 
rives at  a  flate  of  perfeflion,  and  Is  fitted  to  enter  into 
the  world,  at  the  time  appointed  by  the  wife  Author 
of  nature. 

The  uterus,  in  its  unimpregnated  (late,  refembles  a 
pear  in  fliape,  fomewhat  llattened,  with  its  fundus  or 
bottom  part  turned  towards  the  abdomen,  and  its  cer- 
vix or  neck  furrounded  by  the  vagina.  The  entrance 
into  its  cavity  forms  a'  little  protuberance,  which  has 
been  compared  to  the  mouth  of  a  tench,  and  is  there- 
fote  called  os  tinct:. 

The  fubrtance  of  the  uterus,  which  is  of  a  confider- 
able  thickncfs,  appears  to  be  compoled  of  raufcular 
?.nd  fmall  ligamentous  fibres,  fmall  branches  of  nerves, 
ibme  lymphatics,  and  with  arteries  and  veins  innume- 
rable. Its  nerves  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  interco- 
ftal,  and  its  arteries  and  veins  from  the  hypogaftric 
and  Iperraatic.  The  membrane  which  lines  its  cervix 
is  a  continuation  of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  vagina  ; 
but  the  outer  furface  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  is  co- 
vered with  the  peritonx'um,  which  is  iefle<51ed  over 
it,  and  defcends  from  thence  to  the  iiiteftinum  reftuni. 
This  dtiplicature  of  the  peritonaeum,  by  palTing  ofF 
from  the  fides  of  the  uterus  to  the  fides  of  the  pelvis, 
is  there  firmly  connefted,  and  forms  what  are  called 
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Lgamenia  uleri  lata  ;  which  not  only  fcrve  to  fupport 
the  uterus,  but  to  convey  nerves  and  blood  vtlfcls 
to  it. 

The  ligamenla  uleri  rcilupt/a  arifc  from  the  fides  of 
the  fundus  uteri,  and  paffing  along  within  the  fore  part 
of  the  ligaroenta  lata,  dcfctud  through  the  abdominal 
rings,  and  terminate  in  the  lubfUncc  of  the  rnr/nj  ve- 
neris. The  (ubitance  of  thefe  ligaments  is  vafcular  ; 
and  although  both  they  and  tlie  ligamcnta  lata  admit 
the  uterus,  in  tiie  virgin  rtatc,  to  move  ot.ly  about  an 
ini,li  up  and  down,  yet  in  the  courle  of  pregnancy 
they  admit  of  corifiderable  didention,  and  after  partu- 
rition return  nearly  to  their  original  ftatc  with  furpri- 
fing  quickiiefs. 

On  each  fide  of  the  inner  furface  of  the  uterus,  in 
the  angle  neaf  the  fundus,  a  fmiiU  orifice  is  to  be  dif- 
covcrcd,  which  is  the  begirining  of  one  of  the  tuLse 
Fallopiaiia-.  Each  of  thefe  tubes,  which  are  two  in 
number,  parting  through  the  fublfance  of  the  uterus,  is 
extended  along  the  broad  ligaments,  till  it  reaches 
the  edge  of  the  pelvis,  from  whence  it  refl'.cls  back; 
and  turning  over  behind  the  ligaments,  about  an  inch 
of  its  extremity  is  fcen  hanging  lool'e  in  the  pelvis, 
near  the  ovarium.  Thefe  extremities,  having  a  jag- 
ged appearance,  are  called //wir/i,  or  niorfus  diaboli. 
£ach  tuba  I'allopiana  is  ufually  about  three  or  four 
inches  long.  Their  cavities  are  at  firft  very  fmall,  but 
become  gradually  larger,  like  a  trumpet,  as  they  ap- 
proach the  fimbrice. 

Near  the  fimbriae  of  each  tuba  Fallopiana,  about  an 
inch  from  the  uterus,  is  fituated  an  oval  body  called 
ovarium,  of  about  half  the  fize  of  the  male  tefticle. 
Each  of  thefe  ovaria  is  covered  by  a  produflion  of  the 
peritonrtum,  and  hangs  loofe  in  the  pelvis.  They  arc 
of  a  Hat  and  angular  foim,  and  appear  to  be  compufed 
of  a  white  and  cellular  fubftance,  in  which  we  are  able 
to  difcover  feveral  minute  veficles  filled  with  a  coagu- 
lable  lymph,  of  an  uncertain  number,  commonly  ex- 
ceeding 1 2  in  each  ovary.  In  the  female  of  riper 
years,  thefe  veficles  become  exceedingly  turgid,  and  a 
kind  of  yellow  coagulum  is  gradually  formed  within 
one  of  them,  which  increafes  for  a  certain  time.  In 
conception,  one  of  thefe  mature  ova  is  fuppofed  to  be 
impregnated  with  the  male  femen,  and  to  be  fqueezed 
out  of  its  nidus  into  tlie  Fallopian  tube;  after  which 
the  ruptured  part  forms  a  fubUance  which  in  fome  ani- 
mals is  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  is  therefore  called  cor- 
pus  luteum  ;  and  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  number  of 
thefe  fears  or  fiffures  in  the  ovarium,  conftantly  corre- 
fponds  with  the  number  of  fcptufes  excluded  by  the 
mother. 

5  3.  Df  Conception. 

I\Ian,  being  ever  curious  and  inquifitive,  has  natu- 
rally been  led  to  inquire  after  the  origin  of  his  exift- 
ence  ;  and  the  fubjeft  of  generation  has  employed  the 
philofophical  world  in  all  ages  :  but  in  following  na- 
ture up  to  her  minute  receffes,  the  philofopher  foon 
finds  himfelf  bewildered  ;  and  his  imagination  often 
fupplies  that  which  he  fo  -eagerly  wilLes  to  difcover, 
but  which  is  dcftined  perhaps  never  to  be  revealed  to 
him.  Of  the  many  theories  which  hnve  been  formed 
on  this  fubjeft,  that  of  the  ancient  philofophers  feems 
to  have  been  the  moft  fimple  ;  they  confidered  the 
male  femen  as  alone  capable  of  forming  the  foetus,  and 
I  i  believed 
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believed  that  tlie  female  only  afforded  it  a  lodging  in     fuch  an  impregnation   is   fuppofed  to   take  place,  and     Of  the 
the  womb,  and  fupplied   it  with  nourithment  after  it     the  r.eans  by  which   the   ovum    afterwards  gets  into  Abdomen. 


was  peri'ecily  formed.  Tliis  opinion,  however,  foon 
gave  place  to  another,  in  which  the  female  was  allow- 
ed a  more  confiderable  (liare  in  conception. 

This  fecond  lyllem  confidered  the  fcEtus  as  being 
formed  by  the  mixture  of  the  leminal  liquor  of  both 
fcxes,  by  a  certain  arrangement  of  its  feveral  particles 
in  the  uterus.  But  in  the  1 6th  century,  veficles  or 
eggs  were  difcovered  in  the  ovaria  or  female  tefticles  ; 
the  fcEtus  had  been  found  fometimes  in  the  abdomen, 
and  fometimes  in  the  Fallopian  tubes  ;  and  the  two 
former  opinions  were  exploded  in  favour  of  anew  doc- 
trine. The  ovaria  were  compared  to  a  bunch  of  grapes, 
being  fuppofed  to  confifl  of  veficles,  each  of  which  had 
u  ftalk  ;  fo  that  it  might  be  difengaged  without  hurt- 
ing the  reil,  or  fpilling  the  liquor  it  contained.  Each 
veficle  was  faid  to  include  a  little  animal,  almoft  com- 
plete in  all  its  parts  ;  and  the  vapour  of  the  male  fe- 
meii  being  conveyed  to  the  ovarium,  was  fuppol'ed  to 
produce  a  fermentation  in  the  veficle  which  approach- 
ed the  neireft  to  maturity  ;  and  thus  inducing  it  todif- 
engage  itfelf  from  the  ovaiium,  it  paflTed  into  the  tjba 
Fallopiana,  through  which  it  was  conveyed  to  the  ute- 
rus. Here  it  was  fuppofed  to  take  root  like  a  vegeta- 
ble feed,  and  to  form  with  the  veflels  originating  from 
the  uterus,  what  is  called  the  placenta ;  by  means  of 
which  the  circulation  is  carried  on  between  the  mother 
and  the  fcctus. 

This  opmion,  with  all  its  abfurdities,  continued  to 
be  almotl  univerfally  adopted  till  the  clofe  of  the  fame 
century,  when  Leeuwenhoek,  by  means  of  his  glaiTcs, 
difcovered  certain  opaque  particles,  which  he  defcribed 
as  lo  many  animalcula,  floating  in  the  feminal  fluid  of 
the  male. 

This  difcovery  Introduced  a  new  fchifra  among  the 
philofophers  of  that  time,  and  gave  rife  to  a  fyftem 
which  is  not  yet  entirely  exploded.  According  to 
this  theory,  the  male  femen  pafTnig  into  the  tuba;  Fal- 
lopiana:,  one  of  the  animalcula  penetrates  into  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  ovarium,  and  enters  into  one  of  its  vefi- 
cles or  ova.  This  impregnated  ovum  is  then  fqueezed 
from  its  hulk,  through  the  coats  of  the  ovarium,  and 
being  feizeJ  by  the  fimbrive,  is  conduced  through  the 
tube  to  the  uterus,  where  it  is  nouridied  till  it  arrives 
at  a  ftate  of  perfcftion.  In  this  fyftem  there  is  much 
i;igenuity  ;  but  there  are  certain  cirrumflances  fuppofed 
to  take  place,  which  have  been  hitherto  inexplicable. 
A  celebrated  modern  writer,  M.  Buffon,  endeavours 
to  reftore,  in  fome  meafure,  the  moft  ancient  opinion, 
by  allowing  the  female  femen  a  fliare  in  this  office  ; 
afferting,  that  animalcula  or  organic  particles  are  to  be 
,  difcovered  in  the  feminal  licjuor  of  both  ("exes  :  he  de- 
rives the  female  femen  from  the  ovaria,  and  he  con- 
tends that  no  ovum  exifis  in  thofe  parts.  But  in  this 
idea  he  is  evidently  miftakcn  ;  and  the  opinion  now 
mofl  generally  adopted  is,  that  an  impregnation  of  the 
ovum,  by  the  influence  of  the  male  femen,  is  effential 
to  conception.  That  the  ovum  is  to  be  impregnated, 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  as  the  manner  in   which 


the  Fallopian  tube,  and  from  thence  into  the  uterus, 
are  ftill  founded  chiefly  on  hypothefis,  we  will  not  at- 
tempt to  extend  farther  the  inveltigation  of  a  fubjeft 
concerning  which  fo  little  can  be  advanced  with  cer- 
tainty. 

\  4.   Of  the  Foetus  in  Ulero. 

Opportunities  of  diffefting  the  human  gravid  uterus 
occurring  but  leldom,  the  flate  of  the  embryo  (s) 
immediately  after  conception  cannot  be  perfectly 
known. 

When  the  ovum  defcends  into  the  uterus,  it  is  fup- 
pofed to  be  very  minute  ;  and  it  is  not  till  a  confider- 
able time  after  conception  that  the  rudiments  of  the 
embryo  begin  to  be  alcertained. 

About  the  third  or  fourth  week  the  eye  may  difco- 
ver  the  firft  lineaments  of  the  ftctus  •,  but  thele  linea- 
ments are  as  yet  very  imperfeft,  it  beinj^  only  about 
the  fize  of  a  houfe  fly.  Two  little  veficles  appear  in 
an  almofl  tranfparent  jelly  ;  the  largeft  of  which  is  def- 
tined  to  become  the  head  of  the  fo:tu5,  and  the  other 
(mailer  one  is  referved  for  the  trunk.  But  at  this  pe- 
riod no  extremities  are  to  be  feen  ;  the  umbilical  cord 
appears  only  as  a  very  minute  thread,  and  the  placenta 
does  not  as  yet  abforb  the  red  particles  of  the  blood. 
At  fix  weeks,  not  only  the  head,  but  the  features  of  the 
face,  begin  to  be  developed.  The  noie  appears  like  a 
fmall  prominent  line,  and  we  are  able  to  difcover  ano- 
ther line  under  it,  which  is  deftined  for  the  leparation 
of  the  lips.  Two  black  points  appear  in  the  place  of 
eyes,  and  two  minute  holes  maik  the  ears.  At  the 
fides  of  the  trunk,  both  above  and  below,  we  fee  four 
minute  protuberances,  which  are  the  rudiments  of  the 
arms  and  legs.  At  the  end  of  eight  weeks  the  body 
of  the  fcetus  is  upwards  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  both 
the  hands  and  feet  are  to  be  diftinguiflied.  The  up- 
per extremities  are  found  to  increafe  fafler  than  the 
lower  ones,  and  the  feparation  of  the  fingers  is  accom- 
pliflied  fooner  than  that  of  the  toes. 

At  this  period  the  human  form  may  be  decifively 
afcertained  ;  all  the  parts  of  the  face  may  be  dillin- 
guilhed,  the  fliape  of  the  body  is  clearly  marked  out, 
the  haunches  and  the  abdomen  are  elevated,  the  fin- 
gers and  toes  are  feparattd  from  each  other,  and  the 
inteftines  appear  like  minute  threads. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  month,  the  foetus  meafures 
about  three  inches  ;  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  month, 
five  inches  ;  in  the  fifth  month,  fix  or  feven  inches  ;  in 
the  fixth  month,  eight  or  nirie  inches  ;  in  the  feventh 
month,  eleven  or  twelve  inches;  in  the  eighth  month, 
fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  ninth 
month,  or  full  time,  from  eightetn  to  twenty-two 
inches.  But  as  we  have  not  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing the  fame  foetus  at  difierent  periods  of  pregnancy, 
and  as  their  fize  and  length  may  be  influenced  by  the 
confiitution  and  mode  of  life  of  the  mother,  calcula- 
tions of  this  kind  muft  be  very  uncertain. 

The  foetus  during  all  this  time  aflumes  an  oval  fi- 
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(s)  The  rudiments  of  the  child  are  ufually  diftinguillied  by  this  name  till  the  human  figure  can  be  diftinflly 
afcertained,  and  then  it  has  the  appellation  ot foetus. 


Chap.  in.  A     N     A    T    O 

Of  tlic  Rurc,  ivliicli  concfponds  with  the  fliape  of  ihc  uterus.  like  a 
Alidiinrn.  Its  chin  is  found  reclining  on  its  bread,  uith  its  knees 
drawn  up  towards  its  chin,  and  its  arras  folded  over 
them.  Hut  it  fecms  likely,  that  tlie  potlure  of  Ibmc 
of  thefc  parts  is  varied  in  the  1  itter  months  of  prej^- 
nancy,  fo  as  to  caufe  thole  painlul  twitclies  which  its 
mother  ufu-illy  feels  from  time  to  time.  In  natural 
cafes,  its  iiead  is  probably  |)lnci:d  towards  the  os  liiicu; 
from  the  time  of  conreptioii  to  that  of  its  birtli  ; 
thouj^h  formerly  it  was  confidercd  as  bcinj^  placed  to. 
wards  the  fundus  uteri  till  about  the  eighth  or  ninth 
month,  when  the  head,  by  becoming  fpecifically  hea- 
vier than  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  was  fuppofed  to 
be  turned  downwards. 

The  capacity  of  the  uterus  increafes  in  proportion 
to  the  growth  of  the  foetus,  but  without  becoming 
thinner  in  its  fubAance,  as  might  naturally  be  expcfted. 
The  nouridiment  of  the  ftttus,  during  all  this  time, 
feems  to  be  derived  from  tlie  placenta,  which  appears 
to  be  originally  foraied  by  that  part  of  the  ovum  which 
is  next  the  fundus  uteri.  The  remaining  part  of  the 
ovum  is  covered  by  a  membrane  called  Jfiingy  cho- 
rion (t)  ;  within  which  is  another  called  true  chorion, 
which  includes  a  third  termed  amnios  (u)  :  this  con- 
tains a  watery  duid,  which  is  the  liquor  amnii  (v),  in 
which  the  f(ctus  floats  till  the  time  ot  its  birth.  On 
the  fide  next  the  fretus,  the  placenta  is  covered  by  the 
amnios  and  true  chorion  ;  on  the  fide  next  the  mother 
it  has  a  produdion  continued  from  the  fpongy  cho- 
rion. ,  The  amnios  and  chorion  are  remarkably  thin 
and  tranfparent,  having  no  blood  velTels  entering  into 
their  compolition.  The  ipongy  chorion  is  opaque  and 
valcular. 

In  the  firft  months  of  pregnancy,  the  involucra  bear 
Q  large  proportion  to  their  contents  ;  but  this  pro- 
portion is  afterwaids  reveifed,  as  the  toetus  increafes 
in  bulk. 

The  placenta,  which  is  the  medium  through  which 
the  blood  is  conveyed  from  the  mother  to  the  fietus, 
and  the  manner  in  which  this  conveyance  takes  place, 
•telerve  next  to  be  confidered. 

'ihe  placenta  is  a  broad,  flat,  and  fpongy  fubflance. 
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cake,  dofely  adhering  to  the  inner  fuiface  of  Of  (he 
the  womb,  ufually  near  the  fundus,  and  appearing  to  ^b'^""'"*- 
be  chiefly  niH<ie  up  ot  the  ramifications  of  llie  umbili-  ' 
cal  arteries  and  vein,  and  partly  of  the  extremities  of 
the  uterine  veflcls.  The  arteries  of  the  uterus  dilcharge 
their  contents  into  the  (iibflance  of  this  cake  ;  and  the 
veins  of  the  placenta,  receiving  the  blood  either  by  a 
direi't  communication  of  vclTels,  or  by  abforption,  at 
length  form  the  umbilical  vein,  which  pafTts  on  to  the 
finus  of  the  vena  portx,  and  from  thence  to  the  vena 
cava,  by  mf-ans  of  the  canalis  venofus,  a  communica- 
tion that  is  clofed  in  tiic  adult.  But  tile  circulation  of 
tlie  blood  through  the  heart  is  not  conduced  in  the 
fcctus  as  in  the  adult ;  in  the  latter,  the  blood  is  carried 
from  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart  through  the  pulmo- 
naiy  artery,  and  is  returned  to  the  left  auricle  by  the 
pulmonary  vein  ;  but  a  dilatation  of  the  lungs  is  effcn- 
tial  to  the  paiTage  of  the  blood  through  the  pulmonary 
vcflels,  and  this  dilatation  cannot  take  place  till  after 
the  child  is  born  and  has  refpired.  This  deficiency, 
however,  is  fupplied  in  the  fa-tus  by  an  immediate 
communication  between  the  right  and  left  auricle, 
through  an  oval  opening,  in  the  leptum  which  divides 
the  two  auricles,  caWtd  foramen  ovale.  The  blood  i« 
likewife  tranfmitltd  from  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the 
aorta,  by  means  of  a  duel  called  canalis  arleriofui, 
which,  like  the  canalis  venofus,  and  foramen  ovale, 
gradually  clofcs  after  birth. 

The  blood  is  returned  again  from  the  foetus  through 
two  arteries,  called  the  uniiilical  arteries,  which  arife 
from  the  iliacs.  Thefe  two  veflels  taking  a  winding 
courfe  with  the  vein,  form  with  that,  and  the  mem- 
branes by  which  they  are  furrounded,  what  is  called 
the  umbilical  chord.  Thefe  arteries,  after  ramifying 
through  the  lubftance  of  the  placenta,  difcharge  their 
blood  into  the  veins  of  the  uterus  ;  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  uterine  arteries  dilcharged  their  blood  into  the 
branches  of  the  umbilical  vein.  So  that  the  blood 
is  conllantly  palTmg  \n  at  one  fide  of  the  placenta 
and  out  at  the  other  ■,  but  in  what  particular  manner 
it  gets  through  the  placenta  is  a  point  not  yet  deter- 
mined. 
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EXPLANATION 


(t)  Dr  Hunter  has  defcribed  this  as  a  lamella  from  the  inner  furface  of  the  uterus.  In  the  latter  months  of 
pregnancy  it  becomes  gradually  thinner  and  more  connefted  with  the  chorion  :  he  has  named  it  memhrana  caduca, 
or  ileridua,  as  it  is  caft  oft"  with  the  placenta.  SIgnior  Scarpa,  with  more  probability,  confiders  it  as  being  com- 
pofed  of  ail  infpiiTated  coagulable  lymph. 

(u)  In  fome  qu.tdrupeds,  the  urine  appears  to  be  conveyed  from  the  bladder  through  a  canal  called  vrachus 
to  the  iilliintois,  which  is  a  rcfervoir,  refembling  a  long  and  blind  gut,  fituated  between  the  chorion  and  amnios. 
The  human  ftctus  fcems  to  have  no  fuch  refeivoir,  though  fome  writers  have  fuppofed  that  it  does  exift.  From 
the  top  of  the  bladder  a  few  longitudinal  fibres  are  extended  to  the  umbilical  chord  ;  and  thefe  fibres  have  been 
conlidcred  as  the  uracbus,  though  without  having  been  ever  found  pervious. 

(v)  The  liquor  ainnii  coagulates  like  the  lymph.  It  has  been  fuppofed  to  pafs  into  the  ocfophagus,  and  to 
aflord  nourifliment  to  the  f«tus  ;  but  this  docs  not  feem  probable.  Children  have  come  into  the  world  without 
an  oelophagus,  or  any  communication  between  the  ftomach  and  the  mouth  ;  but  there  has  been  no  well  attefted 
inftance  of  a  child's  having  been  born  without  a  placenta  ;  and  it  does  not  feem  likely,  that  any  of  the  fluid  can 
be  ablorbed  through  the  pores  of  the  fkin,  the  £kin  in  the  fcctus  being  everywhere  covered  with  a  great  quan- 
tity of  mucus. 
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EXPLANATION  of  PLATES  XXVIL  XXVIIL  and  XXIX. 


Plate  XXVIL 

Fig.  I.  Shows  the  Contents  of  the  Thorax  and  Ab- 
domen in  fitu. 
I,  Top  of  the  trachea,  or  windpipe.  2  aj  The  in- 
ternal jugular  veins.  3  3,  The  fubclavian  veins.  4,  The 
vena  cava  defcendens.  5,  The  right  auricle  of  the 
heart.  6,  The  right  ventricle.  7,  Part  of  the  left 
ventricle.  8,  The  aorta  defcendens.  9,  The  pul-no- 
nary  artery.  10,  The  right  lung,  part  of  which  is 
cut  off  to  (how  the  great  Ijlood  veffels.  11,  The  left 
lung  entire.  12  12,  The  anterior  edge  of  the  dia- 
phragm. 13  13,  The  two  great  lobes  of  the  liver. 
14,  The  ligamentum  rotundum.  15,  The  gall-bladder. 
16,  The  lloraach.  17  17,  The  jejunum  and  ilium. 
18,  Thefpleen. 

Fig.  2.  Shows  the  Organs  fubfervient  to  the  Chy- 
lopoietic  Vifcera, — with  thofe  of  Urine  and  Gene- 
ration. 

I  I,  The  under  fide  of  the  two  great  lobes  of  the 
liver,  a,  Lobulus  Spigelii.  2,  The  lijamentura  ro- 
tundum. 3,  The  gall-bladder.  4,  The  pancreas. 
5,  The  fpleen.  6  6,  The  kidneys.  7,  The  aorta 
defcendens.  8,  Vena  cava  afcendens.  9  9,  The  renal 
veins  covering  the  arteries.  10,  A  probe  under  the 
fpermatic  vefftis  and  a  bit  of  the  inferior  menfente- 
ric  artery,  and  over  the  ureters.  11  11,  The  ureters. 
1212,  The  iliac  arteries  and  veins.  13,  The  reftum 
inteftinum.      14,  The  bladder  of  urine. 

Fig.  3.  Shows  the  Chylopoietic  Vifcera,  and  Organs 
fublervient  to  them,  taken  out  of  the  Body  entire. 
AA,  The  under  fide  of  the  two  great  lobes  of  the 
liver.  B,  Ligamentum  rotundum.  C,  The  gall- 
bladder. D,  Ductus  cyfticus.  E,  Duflus  hepaticus. 
F,  Dudus  communis  choledochus.  G,  Vena  porta- 
rum.  H,  Ar'eria  hepatica.  II,  The  ftomach.  KK, 
Venae  et  arteriae  gallro-epiploicre,  de.Ntrse  et  finiftrae. 
LL,  Venae  et  arterife  coronaria:  ventriculi,  M,  The 
fpleen.  NN,  Mefocolon,  with  its  veffels.  OOO,  In- 
teftinum colon.  P,  One  of  the  ligaments  of  the  co- 
lon, which  is  a  bundle  of  longitudinal  mufcular  fibres. 
QQCJCii, Jejunum  '^^^  ilium.  RR,  Sigmoid  llexure 
of  the  colon  with  the  ligami*nt  contirjued,  and  over  S, 
the  redum  inteftinum.  TT,  Levatores  ani.  U, 
Sphinflcr  ani.  V,  The  place  to  which  the  proftate 
gland  is  connefted.     W,  The  anus. 

Fig.  4.  Shows  the  heart  of  a  Foetus  at   the  full  time, 
with  the  Right  Auricle  cut  open  to  lliow  the  Fora- 
men Ovale,  or  paffage  between  both  Auricles, 
a,  The    right    ventricle.       b,    The    left    ventricle, 
cc.  The  outer  fide  of  the   right  auricle   ftretrhed   out. 
dd.  The  pofterior  fide,    which  forms  the  anterior  fide 
of  the  fcptum.     c,  The  foramen  ovale,  with  the  mem- 
brane or   valve  which    covers  the   left   fide,      f.   Vena 
cava  inferior  paffing  through  g,   a  portion  of  the    dia- 
phragm. 


FlG.  5.  Shows  the  Heart  and  Large  Veffels  of  a  Fcctus 
at  the  full  time, 
a.  The  left  ventricle,  b,  The  right  ventricle,  c,  A 
part  of  the  right  auricle,  d,  Lclt  auricle,  ee.  The 
right  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  f,  Aiteria 
pulmonalis.  gg.  The  left  branch  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  with  a  number  of  its  largeft  branches  diffefled 
from  the  lungs,  h.  The  canalis  arteriofus.  i,  The 
arch  of  the  aorta,  kk.  The  aorta  defcendens.  1,  The 
left  fubclavian  artery.  m,  The  left  carotid  artery, 
n.  The  right  carotid  artery,  o.  The  right  fubclavian 
artery,  p.  The  origin  of  the  right  carotid  and  right 
fubclavian  arteries  in  one  common  trunk.  q.  The 
vena  cava  fuperior  or  defcendens.  r.  The  right  com- 
mon fubclavian  vein,  s.  The  left  common  fubclavian 
vein. 

N.  B.  All  the  -parts  defcribed  in  this  figure  are  to  be 
found  in  the  adult,  e.xcept  the  canalis  arteriofus. 

Plate  XXVIIL 

Fig.  1.  Exhibits  the  more  fuperficial  Lvmphatic  Vef- 
fels of  the  Lower  Exlremitv. 
A,  The  fpine  of  the  os  ilium.  B,  The  os  pubis. 
C,  The  iliac  artery.  D,  The  knee.  EEF,  Branches 
of  the  crural  artery.  G,  The  mufculus  gaftvocnemius. 
H,  The  tibia.  I,  The  tendon  of  the  malculus  tibia- 
lis anticus.  On  the  outlines,  a,  A  lymphatic  veffel 
belonging  to  the  top  of  the  foot,  b,  Its  firft  divifion 
into  branches.  c,  c,  c,  Other  divifions  of  the  fame 
lymphatic  veffel.  d,  A  fmal!  lymphatic  gland,  e.  The 
lymphatic  veffals  which  lie  between  the  Ikin  and  the 
mufcles  of  the  thigh,  ff.  Two  lymphatic  glands  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  below  the  groin,  gg,  O- 
ther  glands,  h,  A  lymphatic  veffel  which  paffes  by 
the  fide  of  thofe  glands  without  communicating  with 
them  ;  and,  bending  towards  the  infide  of  the  groin  at 
(i),  opens  into  the  lymphatic  gland  (k).  1,  1,  Lympha- 
tic glands  in  the  groin,  which  are  common  to  the  lym- 
phatic veffels  of  the  genitals  and  thofe  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremity, m,  n,  A  plexus  of  lymphatic  veffels  palling 
on  the  infide  of  the  iliac  artery. 

Fig.  2.  Exhibits  a  Back  View  of  the  Lower  Extremi- 
ty, differed  fo  as  to  fliow  the  deeper-feated  Lym- 
phatic Veffels  which  accompany  the  Arteries. 
A,  The  OS  pubis.  B,  The  tuberofity  of  the  if- 
chium.  C,  That  part  of  the  os  ilium  which  was  ar- 
ticulated with  the  OS  facrum.  D,  The  extremity  of 
the  iliac  artery  appealing  above  the  groin.  E,  The 
knee.  F,  F,  The  two  cut  furfaccs  of  the  triceps 
mufcle,  which  was  divided  to  fliow  the  lymphatic  vef- 
fels that  pafs  through  its  perforation  along  with  the 
crural  artery.  G,  The  edge  of  the  mufculus  gracilis. 
H,  Tiie  gaftrocnemius  and  foltus,  much  ftirunk  by 
being  dried,  and  by  the  foleus  being  feparattd  from 
the  tibia  to  expofe  the  veffels.  I,  The  heel.  K,  The 
fole  of  the  foot.  L,  The  fuperficial  lymphatic  veffels 
paffing  over  the  knee,  to  get  to  the  thigh.     On  the 

outlines  J 
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Of  the     outlines ;    M,  The  poflerlor  tibial  artery,      a,  A  lym- 
.     "'"""'"•,  phatic  veflTci  accompanying  the  poflerior  til)i;il  artery, 
b,  The   f;ime   vcird  crolTing  the  artery,      c,   A  (mall 
lymphatic   gland,  through  which  this  decp-feated  lym- 
phatic »cfl"cl   paflTcs.     d,  The   lyinpliatic   veHcl  pafllng 
under  a  fmall  part  of  the  folcuv,  which  is  left  attached 
to  the  bone,  the  refl  being  removed,  c,  The  lymphatic 
velTcl  eroding  the  popliteal  artery,     f,  g,  h.  Lymphatic 
glands  in  the  ham,  through  which  the   lymphatic  vef- 
(cl  pallcs.      i,  The   lymphatic  vclFcl   puffing   with  the 
crural   artery,  through   tlie   perforation   of  the   triceps 
mufcle.     k,  The  lymphatic   vcffcl,  after   it   has  paffed 
the  perforation  of  the   triceps,   dividing  into  branches 
which  embrace  the  artery  (1).      m,  A  lymphatic  gland 
belonging  to  the  deep-feated  lymphatic  vclTel.   At  this 
plice    thofe  vedcls  pafs  to  tiie  fore    part   of  the  groin, 
where  they  comnumicate  with   the   fuperficial  lympha- 
tic vcilels.     n,   A  part  of  the  fuperhcial  lymphatic  vcl- 
fel  appearing  on  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 

Fig.  ^.  E\hibits  the  Trunk  of  the  Human  fuhjeft, 
prepared  to  Ihow  the  Lymphatic  VelTels  and  the 
Dudus  Thoracicus. 

A,  The  neck.      BB,  The  two  jugular  veins.   C,  The 
vena  cava   fuperior.     DDDD,  Tiic   fubclavian    veins, 
E,    The  beginning  of   the  aorti,  pulled    to  the  left 
fide  by  means  of  a    ligature,  in  order    to    (how    the 
thoracic  dufl   behind    it.     F,    The    branches    arifing 
from  the  curvature  of  the  aorta.     GG,  The  two  ca- 
rotid  arteries.      HH,   The  (irrt   ribs.       II,    The    tra- 
chea.      KK,    The    fpine.      LL,    The    vena    azygos. 
MIVT,  The  defcending  aorta.      N,  The  creliac  artery, 
dividing  into  three  branches.      O,    The  fuperior  mefen- 
teric     artery.       P,     The     right     crus     diaphragmatis. 
QQ^  The  two   kidneys.     R,   The  right  emulgent  ar- 
tery.     SS,  The  external  iliac  arteries,     gd.  The  muf- 
culi  pfo«.     T,  The  internal  iliac  artery.      U,  The  ca- 
vity of  the  pelvis.      XX,  The   fpine  of  the  os  ilium. 
•         YY,  The  groins,     a,  A  lymphatic  gland  in  the  groin, 
into  which  lymphatic  veflTels  from  the  lower  extremi- 
ty are  teen  to  enter.      Lb,  The  lymphatic  velTels  of 
the    lower    extremities    palling  under  Poupart's   liga- 
ment,    cc,  A  plexus  of  the  lymphatic  vefTels  lying  on 
each   (iJe  of  the  pelvis.      ti.   The    pfoas    mucle   with 
lymphatic    vcil'els  lying  upon  its  infide.     c,  A  plexus 
of  lymphatics,    which  having   palTed   over  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis  at  (c),  having  entered  the  cavity  of  the  pel- 
vis, and  received  the  lymphatic  veflels  belonging  to  the 
vifcera  contained  in  that  cavity,  next  afcends,  and  paf- 
fes  behind  the  iliac  artery  to  (^).    f^   Some  lymphatic 
Veflels  of  the  le'^t  fide   palTmg   over  the   upper    (ide  of 
the  OS  facrum,  to  meet  thofe  of  the  right  fide,     g,  The 
right  pfoas,  with  a  large  plexus  of  lymphatics  lying  on 
its  infide.     hh.  The  plexus   lying  on  each   fide   of  the 
fpine.      ///,  Spaces  occupied  by  the   lymphatic    glands. 
i.  The  trunk  of  the  ladleals,  lying  on  the  under  fide  of 
the  fuperior  mefenteric  artery.     /,    The  fame  dividing 
into  two  branches,  one  of  which  pafles   on  each  fide  of 
the  aorta  ;  that  of  the  right   fide   being  feen   to   enter 
the  thoracic  du6l  at  (m).     m.  The   thoracic   duft   be- 
ginning from  the  large  lymphatics,     n,  The  duel  paf- 
fing  under  the  lower  part  of  the  crus   diaphragmatis, 
and  under  the  right  emulgent  artery,     o,  The   thora- 
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Cic  dufl  penetrating  the  thorax.  f>.  Some  lymphatic 
velTels  joining  that  du6l  in  the  thorax,  q.  The  tlio- 
racic  dutX  palling  under  the  curvature  of  the  aorta  to 
get  to  the  left  (ubclavian  vein  ;  the  aorta  being  drawn 
afide  to  (liow  the  du(5l.  r,  A  plexus  of  lymphatic  vef- 
lels pading  upon  the  trachea  fiom  the  thyroid  gland 
to  the  tlioracic  dud. 


Plate  XXIX. 


Fig. 


Reprcfcnts  the    L'nder  and    Poftcrior  Side  of 
the  Bladder  of  Urine,  &.C. 
a.  The  bladder,     bb,  The  infertion  of  the  ureters, 
cc,  The  vafa  defcrentia,  which  convey  the  femcn  from 

the  tcfticles   to  dd.  The  veficula  feminales and  pal's 

through  e.  The  prollate  gland,  to  difchaige  their.felvcs 
f,  The  beginning  of  the  urethra. 


into 


beginning 

Fig.   2.  A  tranfverfe  Scflion  of  the  Penis, 
gg,  Corpora  cavernofa  penis,      h.  Corpus  caverno- 
fum  urethrpn.     i,  Urethra,     k,  Septum  penis.     11,  The 
feptum  between  the  corpus  cavernofum  urethra;    and 
that  of  the  penis. 

Fig.  3.     A  longitudinal  Sedlon  of  the  Penis, 
mm,  The  corpora  cavernofa    penis    divided    by  o,. 
The  feptum  penis,     n,  The  corpus  cavernofum  glan- 
dis,  which  is  the  continuation  of  that  of  the  urethra. 

Fig.  4.  Reprefents  the  Female  Organs  of  Generation, 
a.  That  fide  of  the  uterus  which  is  next  the  os  fa- 
crum. 1,  Its  fundus.  2,  Its  cervix,  bb.  The  Fal- 
lopian or  uterine  tubes,  which  open  into  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus  ; — but  the  other  end  is  open  within  the  pel- 
vis, and  furrounded  by  cc,  The  fimbria,  dd,  The 
ovaria.  e,  The  os  internum  uteri,  or  mouth  of  the 
womb.  ff.  The  ligamenta  rotunda,  which  palTes 
without  the  belly,  and  is  fixed  to  the  labia  pudendi. 
gg.  The  cut  edges  of  the  ligamenta  lata,  which  con- 
nefts  the  utenis  to  the  pelvis,  h,  The  infide  of  the 
vagina,  i,  The  ori(ice  of  the  urethra,  k.  The  clito- 
ris furrounded  by  (1,)  The  pr?eputium.  mm.  The  la- 
bia pudendi.     nn,  The  nymphic. 

Fig.  5.  Shows  the  Spermatic  Dufls  of  the  Tefticle 
filled  with  Mercury. 
A,  The  vas  deferens.  B,  Its  beginning,  which 
forms  the  pofierior  part  of  the  epididymis.  C,  The 
middle  of  the  epididymis,  compofed  of  ferpentine 
dufts.  D,  The  head  or  anterior  part  of  the  epididy- 
mis  unravelled,  eeee,  The  v/hole  dutls  which  com- 
pole  the  head  of  the  epididymis  unravelled,  li.  The 
vafa  defcrentia.  gg,  Rete  teftis.  hh.  Some  reililineal 
du£ls  which  fend  off  the  vafa  defcrentia.  ii,  The  fub- 
flance  of  the  tedicle. 

Fig.  6.  The  Right   Tcfiicle   entire,  and   the  Epidi- 
dymis filled  with  Mercury, 
A,  The  beginning  of  the  vas  deferens.     B,  The  vaj 
deferens  afcending  towards  the  abdomen.     C,  The  po- 
fterior  part  of  the   epididymis,  named    globus    minor, 

D,  The  fpermatic  velTels  enclofed  in  cellular  fubftance. 

E,  The  body  of  the  epididymis.  F,  Its  head,  named 
globus  major.  G,  Its  beginning  from  the  tefiide, 
H,  The  body  of  the  tefticle  enclofed  in  the  tunica  aU 
buginea. 
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CHAP.  IV.   OF  THE  THORAX. 


Part  I. 

Of  the 

Thorax, 


"4 

Of  the 

cieft. 


THE  tliorax,  or  clieft,  is  that  cavity  of  the  trunk 
which  extends  from  the  clavicles,  or  the  lower  part 
of  the  neck,  to  the  diaphragm  ;  and  includes  the  vital 
organs,  which  are  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  likewife 
the  trachea  and  icfophagus. — This  cavity  is  formed  by 
the  ribs  and  vertebras  of  the  back,  covered  by  a  great 
number  of  mufcles,  and  by  the  common  integuments, 
and  anteriorly  by  two  glandular  bodies  called  the 
breajls.  The  fpaces  between  the  ribs  are  filled  up  by 
mufcular  fibres,  which  from  their  fituation  are  called 
in'.ercojlal  mufcles. 

Sect.  I.  Of  the  Breap. 

The  hreafls  may  be  defined  to  be  two  large  conglo- 
merate glands,  mixed  with  a  good  deal  of  adipofe 
membrane.  The  glandular  part  is  compoled  of  an 
infinite  number  of  minute  arteries,  veins,  and  nerves. 

The  arteries  are  derived  from  two  different  trunks  j 
one  of  ivliich  is  called  the  internal,  and  the  other  the 
external-,  mammary  artery.  The  firft  of  thefe  ariles 
from  the  fubclavian,  aud  the  latter  from  the  axillary. 

The  veins  everywhere  accompany  the  arteries,  and 
are  diftinguilhed  by  the  fame  name.  The  nerves  are 
chiefly  from  the  vertebral  pairs.  Like  all  other  con- 
glomerate glands,  the  breads  are  made  up  of  a  great 
many  fmall  dillinft  glands,  in  which  the  milk  is  fe- 
creted  from  the  ultimate  branches  of  arteries.  The 
excretory  dufts  of  thefe  feveral  glands,  gradually  unit- 
ing as  they  approach  the  nipple,  form  the  tubuli  lafti- 
feri,  which  are  ufually  more  than  a  dozen  in  number, 
and  open  at  its  apex,  but  have  little  or  no  communica- 
tion, as  has  been  fuppofed,  at  the  root  of  the  nipple. 
Thefe  dufts,  in  their  courfe  from  the  glands,  are  fur- 
rounded  by  a  ligamentary  elaftic  fubftance,  which  ter- 
minates with  them  in  the  nipple.  Both  this  fubftance, 
and  the  du6ls  which  it  contains,  arc  capable  of  confi- 
derable  extenfion  and  contraftion  ;  but  in  their  natural 
ftate  are  moderately  corrugated,  fo  as  to  prevent  an 
involuntary  flow  of  milk,  unlefs  the  diftending  force  be 
Very  great  from  the  accumulation  of  too  great  a  quan- 
tity. 

The  whole  fubftance  of  the  nipple  is  very  fpongy 
and  elaftic  :  its  external  furface  is  uneven,  and  full  of 
fmall  tubercles.  The  nipple  is  furrounded  with  a  dilk 
or  circle  of  a  different  colour,  called  the  areola  ;  and  on 
the  infide  of  the  flcin,  under  the  areola,  are  many  feba- 
ceous  glands,  which  pour  out  a  mucus  to  defend  the 
areola  and  nipple  •,  for  the  ikin  upon  thefe  parts  is  very 
thin  ;  and  the  nervous  papillae  lying  very  bare,  are 
much  expofed  to  irritation. 

The  breafts  are  formed  for  the  fecretion  of  milk, 
which  is  deftined  for  the  nourilliment  of  the  child  for 
fome  time  after  its  birth.  This  fecretion  begins  to 
take  place  foon  after  delivery,  and  continues  to  flow  for 


many  months  in  very  large  quantities,  if  the  woman 
fuckles  her  child. 

The  operation  of  fuflion  depends  on  the  principles 
of  the  air  pump,  /nd  the  flow  of  milk  through  the 
laftiferous  tubes  is  facilitated  by  their  being  ftretched 
out. 

The  milk,  examined  chemically,  appears  to  be  com- 
pofed  of  oil,  mucilage,  and  water,  and  of  a  confider- 
able  quantity  of  fugar.  The  generality  of  phyfiologifts 
have  fuppofed  that,  like  the  chyle,  it  frequently  retains 
the  properties  of  the  aliment  and  medicines  taken  into 
the  llomach;  but  it  has  been  proved  by  experiment  *,' ycur.Jt 
that  this  fuppo.Cition  is  ill  founded.  McJ.ijii. 


Sect.  II.  Of  the  Pleura. 

The  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  everywhere  lined  by  a  itfi 
membrane  of  a  firm  texture  called  pleura.  It  is  com- 
pofed  of  U\'0  diftindt  portions  or  bags,  which,  by  be- 
ing applied  to  each  other  laterally,  form  a  leptum  call- 
ed mediaflinum ;  which  divides  the  cavity  into  two 
parts,  and  is  attached  pofterlorly  to  the  vertebrse  of 
the  back,  and  anteriorly  to  the  fternum.  But  the  two 
laminx  of  which  this  feptum  is  formed,  do  not  every- 
where adhere  to  each  other  ;  for  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  thorax  they  are  feparated  to  afford  a  lodgment  to 
the  heart ;  and  at  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity,  they 
receive  between  them  the  thymus. 

The  pleura  is  plentifully  fupplied  with  arteries  and 
veins  from  the  internal  mammary  and  the  intercoftals. 
Its  nerves,  which  are  very  inconfiderable,  are  derived 
chiefly  from  the  dorfal  and  intercoftal  nerves. 

The  furface  of  the  pleura,  like  that  of  the  perito- 
na?um  and  other  membranes  lining  cavities,  is  conftant- 
ly  bedewed  with  a  ferous  moiftute  (w),  which  prevents 
adhefions  of  the  vifccra. 

The  mediaflinum,  by  dividing  the  breaft  into  two  ca- 
vities, obviates  many  inconveniences,  to  which  we 
fliould  otherwife  be  liable.  It  prevents  the  two  lobes 
of  the  lungs  from  comprefling  each  other  when  we  lie 
on  one  fide  ;  and  confequently  contributes  to  the  free- 
dom of  refpiration,  which  is  difturbed  by  the  leaft 
preffure  on  the  lungs.  If  the  point  of  a  fword  pe- 
netrates between  the  ribs  into  the  cavity  of  the  tho- 
rax, the  lungs  on  that  fide  ceafe  to  perform  their  of- 
fice J  becaufe  the  air  being  admitted  through  the 
wound,  prevents  the  dilatation  of  that  lobe  ;  while  the 
other  lobe,  which  is  feparated  from  it  by  the  medi- 
aftinuiTi,  remains  unhurt,  and  continues  to  perform  its 
funflion  as  ufual. 

Sect.  111.  Of  tl:e  Thymus. 

The  thymus  is  a  glandular    fubftance,    the    tife  of      II7 
which  is  not  perfeftly  afcertained,  its  excretory  du6l 

not 


(w)  When  this  fluid  is  exhaled  in  too  great  a  quantity,  or  is  not  properly  carried  off,  it  accumulates  and  con- 
ftitutes  the  hydrops  peftoris. 
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not  having  yet  Lcen  difcovtred.  It  is  of  an  oblon;^ 
figure,  and  is  larger  in  the  fa?lus  and  in  young  chil- 
dren tlinn  in  adults,  hi  Irig  lumc-times  nearly  efTared  in 
very  old  fuhjefts.  It  is  phiccd  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
tliordx,  between  the  two  lamlnic  of  the  mcdi  idinum  ; 
but  at  fird  is  not  altoj^ether  rontained  within  the  cavity 
ot  the  chcff,  bcin^  found  to  border  upon  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  (Itrnum. 

Sect.  IV.    Of  the  Diaphragm. 

iiS  Tiiii:  cavity  of  the   thorax  is  feparated  from  that  of 

the  abdomen  by  a  tlelhy  and  membranous  ftptum  call- 
ed the  dlaf>hrai;m  or  midriff,  .  The  greatell  part  of  it 
is  compofed  of  mufcular  fibres ;  and  on  this  account 
fydematic  xvriters  ufually  place  it  very  properly  among 
till-  mufclcs.  Its  middle  part  is  tendinous,  and  it  is 
covered  by  the  pleura  above,  and  by  the  peritonaeum 
below.  It  feems  to  have  been  improperly  named  fcp- 
turn  Irniifvcrfum,  as  it  does  not  make  a  plane  tranf- 
veife  divifion  ot  the  two  cavities,  but  forms  a  kind  of 
vault,  the  fore  part  of  which  is  attached  to  the  lltr- 
num.  Laterally  it  is  fixed  to  the  laft  of  the  true  ribs, 
and  to  all  the  fdfc  ribs  :  and  its  lower  and  porterior 
part  is  attached  to  the  vertebrx  lumboium,  where  it 
may  be  faid  to  be  divided   into   two  portions  or  crura 

.  The  principal  arteries  of  the  diaphragm  are  derived 
from  the  aorta,  and  its  veins  pafs  into  the  vena  cava. 
Its  neives  are  chielly  derived  from  the  cervical  paits. 
It  affords  a  palTage  to  the  vena  c.iva  through  its  ten- 
dinous part,  and  to  the  rcfophagus  through  its  fiefliy 
portion.  The  aorta  palTes  down  behind  it  between  its 
crura. 

The  diaphragm  not  only  ferves  to  divide  the  thorax 
from  the  abdomen,  but  by  its  mufcular  ftruflure  is 
rendered  one  of  the  chief  agents  in  refpiration.  When 
its  fibres  conttaft,  its  convex  fide,  which  is  turned  to- 
wards the  thorax,  becomes  gradually  flat,  and  by  in- 
creafing  the  cavity  of  the  breail,  aflPords  room  for  a 
complete  dilatation  of  the  lungs,  by  means  of  the  air 
which  is  then  drawn  into  them  by  the  aft  of  infpira- 
tion.  The  fibres  of  the  diaphragm  then  relax  ;  and  as 
It  refumes  its  former  ft  ate,  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  be- 
comes gradually  diminifhed,  and  the  air  is  driven  out 
again  from  the  lungs  by  a  motion  contrary  to  the  for- 
mer one,  called  expiration. 

It  is,  in  fome  mealure,  by  means  of  the  diaphragm, 
that  we  void  the  fieces  at  the  anus,  and  empty  the  uri- 
nary bladder.  Befides  thefe  oflkes,  the  aifts  of  cough- 
ing, fncezing,  fpeaking,  laughing,  gaping,  and  fighing, 
could  not  take  place  without  its  afliftance  ;  and  the 
gentle  prelTure  which  all  the  abdominal  vifcera  receive 
from  its  conftant  and  regular  motion,  cannot  fail  to  af- 


fiQ  in  the   performance  of  the  fcveral  furiflions  wlilfh 
were  afctibed  to  thofe  vifcera.  , 

Sect.  V.  OJ  the  Trachea. 

The  trachea,  or  windpipe,  is  a  cartilaginous  and 
membranous  canal,  through  which  the  air  pjfles  into 
the  lungs.  Its  upper  part,  which  is  called  the  larynx, 
is  compofed  of  five  cartilages.  The  uppermoft  of  thefe 
cartilages  is  placed  over  the  glottis  or  mouth  of  the 
larynx,  and  is  called  epi^lollit,  which  has  been  before 
fpoken  of,  as  clofing  the  paflTage  to  the  lungs  in  the  aft 
of  fwallowing.  At  the  fides  of  the  glottis  are  placed 
the  two  arytenoid  cartilages,  wliich  arc  of  a  very  com- 
plex figure,  not  eafy  to  be  defcribed.  The  anterior 
and  larger  |)art  of  the  larynx  is  m-'.de  up  of  two  carti- 
lages ;  one  of  which  is  called  thyroides  or  fculiformiit 
from  its  being  (liapcd  like  a  buckler  ;  and  the  other 
cricoides  or  annularis,  from  its  relembling  a  ring.  Both 
thcle  cartilages  may  be  telt  immediately  under  the  fliin  ■■, 
at  the  fore  part  of  the  throat,  and  the  thyroides,  by  its 
convexity,  forms  an  eminence  called  pomum  adami, 
which  is  ufually  more  confiderable  in  the  male  than  in 
the  female  kibjcft. 

All  thefe  cartilages  are  united  to  each  other  by 
means  of  very  elaftic  ligamentous  fibres ;  and  are  ena- 
bled, by  the  artiftance  of  their  leveral  mufclcs,  to  dilate 
or  contraft  the  paflTage  of  the  larynx,  and  to  perform 
that  variety  of  motion  which  feems  to  point  out  the 
larynx  as  the  principal  organ  of  the  voice  ;  for  when 
the  air  pafles  out  through  a  wound  in  the  trachea,  it 
produces  no  found. 

Thefe  cartilages  are  moiftened  by  a  mucus,  which 
feems  to  be  fecreted  by  minute  glands  fituated  near 
them.  The  upper  part  of  the  trachea  is  covered  ante- 
riorly and  laterally  by  a  confiderable  body,  which  is 
fiippofed  to  be  of  a  glandular  firucfure,  and  from  its 
fituation  near  the  thyroid  cartilage  is  called  the  thyroid 
gland ;  though  its  excretory  dudt  has  not  yet  been  dif- 
covcred,  or  its  real  ufe  afcertained. 

The  glottis  is  interiorly  covered  by  a  very  fine  mem- 
brane, which  is  moiftened  by  a  conftant  fupply  of  a 
watery  fluid.  From  the  larynx,  the  canal  begins  to 
take  the  name  of  trachea  or  afpera  arteria,  and  extends 
from  thence  as  far  down  as  the  third  or  fourth  verte- 
bra of  the  back,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches, 
which  are  the  right  and  left  bronchial  tube.  Each  of 
thefe  bronchi  (y)  ramifies  through  the  fubftance  of 
that  lobe  of  the  lungs,  to  which  it  is  diftributed,  by 
an  infinite  number  of  branches,  which  arc  formed  of 
cartilages,  feparated  from  each  other  like  thofe  of  the 
trachea,  by  an  intervening  membranous  and  ligamen- 
tary  fubftance.  Each  of  thele  cartilages  is  of  an  angu- 
lar figure;  and  as  they  become  gradually  lefs  and  lefs 
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(x)  Anatomical  writers  have  ufually  defcribed  the  diaphragm  as  being  made  up  of  two  mufcles  united  by  a 
middle  tendon  ;  and  thefe  two  portions  or  crura  form  what  they  fpeak.of  as  the  inferior  mufcle,  arifing  from  the 
fides  and  fore  part  of  the  vertebras. 

(y)  The  right  bronchial  tube  is  ufually  found  to  be  fomewhat  ftiorter  and  thicker  than  the  left  ;  and  I\I.  Por- 
tal, who  has  publithed  a  memoir  on  the  aflion  of  the  lungs  on  the  aorta  in  relpiration,  obferves,  that  the  left 
bronchial  tube  is  clofely  contracted  by  the  aorta  j  and  from  fome  experiments  he  is  induced  to  conclude,  that  in 
the  firft  refpi rations,  the  air  only  enters  into  the  right  lobe  of  the  lungs.  Metaoires  de  l^Academie  Royak  det 
Sciences,  1769. 
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in  their  diameter,  tlie  lower  ones  are  in  feme  meafiire 
received  into  there  above  them,  when  the  lungs,  after 
being  inflated,  gradually  coUapfe  by  the  air  being  pufh- 
ed  out  from  them  in  expiration.  As  the  branches  of 
the  bronchi  become  more  minute,  their  cartilages  be- 
come more  and  more  angular  and  membranous,  till  at, 
length  they  are  found  to  be  perfeftly  membranous,  and 
at  laft  become  invifible. 

The  trachea  is  furniflied  with  flefhy  or  mufcular 
fibres  ;  fome  of  which  pafs  through  its  whole  extent 
longitudinally,  ivhile  the  others  are  carried  round  it  in 
a  circular  direction  ;  fo  that  by  the  contraftion  or  re- 
laxation of  thefe  fibres,  it  is  enabled  to  (horten  or 
lengthen  itfelf,  and  likewil'e  to  dilate  or  contraft  the 
diameter  of  its  pnffage. 

The  trachea  and  its  branches,  in  all  their  ramifi- 
cations, are  furnifhed  with  a  great  number  of  fmall 
glands  which  are  lodged  in  their  cellular  fubftance, 
and  difcharge  a  mucous  fluid  on  the  inner  furface  of 
thefe  tubes. 

The  cartilages  of  the  trachea,  by  keeping  it  con- 
ftantly  open,  afford  a  free  palftge  to  the  air,  w  hich  we 
are  obliged  to  be  inceffantly  refpiring ;  and  its  mem- 
branous part,  by  being  capable  of  contraflion  and  di- 
latation, enables  us  to  receive  and  expel  the  air  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  quantity,  and  with  more  or  lefs  velocitv, 
as  may  be  required  in  finging  or  in  declamation.  This 
•membranous  ftruijlure  of  the  trachea  pofteriorly  feems 
likewife  to  aflift  in  the  defcent  of  the  food,  by  prevent- 
ing that  impediment  to  its  paflage  down  the  cefopha- 
■gus,  which  might  be  expefled  if  the  cartilages  were 
complete  rings. 

The  trachea  receives  its  arteries  from  the  carotid  and 
fubclavian  arteries,  and  its  veins  pafs  into  the  jugulars. 
Its  nerves  arife  from  the  recurrent  branch  of  the  eighth 
pair,  and  from  the  cervical  plexus. 

Sect.  VI.  Of  the  Lungs. 

The  lungs  fill  the  greater  part  of  the  cavity  of  the 
bread.  They  are^  of  a  foft  and  fpongy  texture,  and 
are  divided  into  Iwd  lobes,  which  are  feparated  from 
each  other  by  the  mediaflinum,  and  are  externally  co- 
vered by  a  production  of  the  pleura.  Each  of  thefe  is 
divided  into  two  or  three  lefler  lobes  ;  and  we  com- 
monly find  three  in  the  right  fide  of  the  cavity,  and 
two  in  the  left. 

To  difcover  the  ftrufture  of  the  lungs,  it  is  required 
to  follow  the  ramifications  of  the  bronchi,  which  were 
defcribed  in  the  laft  feftion.  Thefe  becoming  gradu- 
ally more  and  more  minute,  at  length  terminate  in  the 
cellular  (paces  or  veficles,  which  make  up  the  greateft 
part  of  the  Inbftance  of  the  lungs,  and  readily  commu- 
nicate with  each  other. 

The  lungs  fcem  to  pofTefs  but  little  fcnfibility. 
Their  nerves,  which  are  fmall,  and  few  in  number,  are 
derived  from  the  intercoftal  and  eighth  pair.  This  laft 
pair  having  reached  the  thorax,  fends  off  a  branch  on 
each  fide  of  the  trachea,  called  the  recurrent,  which 
reafcends  at  the  back  of  the  trachea,  to  which  it  fur- 
niflies  branches  in  its  afcent,  as  well  as  to  the  cefopha- 
gus,  but  it  is  chiefly  diftributed  to  the  larynx  and  its 
mufcles.  By  dividing  the  recurrent  and  fuperior  la- 
ryngeal nerves  at  their  origin,  an  animal  is  deprived  of 
its  voice. 


There  are  two  feries  of  arteries  which  carry  blood     Oftlif 
to  the  lungs  :  thefe  are  the  arteriie  bronchiales,  and  the  ''"• 

pulmonary  arteiy. 

The  artericE  bronchiales  begin  ufually  by  two  branche«; 
one  of  which  commonly  arifcs  from  the  right  interco- 
ftal, and  the  other  from  the  trunk  of  the  aorta  :  but 
fometimes  there  are  three  of  thefe  arteries,  and  in  fome 
fubjedls  only  one.  The  ufe  of  thefe  arteries  is  to  ferve 
for  the  nourifliment  of  the  lungs  ;  and  their  ramifica- 
tions are  feen  creeping  everywhere  on  the  branches  of 
the  bronchi.  The  blood  is  brought  back  from  them 
by  the  bronchi:il  veins  into  the  vena  azygos. 

The  pulmonary  artery  and  vein  are  not  intended  for 
the  nourifliment  of  the  lungs;  but  the  blood  in  its 
paflage  through  them  is  deftined  to  undergo  fome 
changes,  or  to  acquire  certain  effential  properties  (from 
the  a(51ion  of  the  air),  which  it  has  loft  in  its  circula- 
tion through  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  pulmo- 
nary artery  receives  the  blood  from  the  right  ventricle 
of  the  heart  5  and  dividing  into  two  branches,  accom- 
panies the  bronchi  everywhere,  by  its  ramifications 
through  the  lungs  ;  and  the  blood  is  afterwards  con- 
veyed back  by  the  pulmonary  vein,  which  gradually 
forming  a  confiderable  trunk,  goes  to  empty  itfelf  into 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  ;  fo  that  the  quantity  of 
blood  which  enters  into  the  lungs,  is  perhaps  greater 
than  that  which  is  fent  in  the  fame  proportion  of  time 
through  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Sect.  VII.  Of  Refpiratkn. 

Respiration  conftitutes  one  of  thofefiinftions  which  '^* 
are  properly  termed  vital,  as  being  eiTential  to  life  ;  for 
to  live  and  to  breathe  are  in  faft  fynonymous  terms. 
It  confifts  in  an  alternate  contraftion  and  dilatation  of 
the  thorax,  by  firft  infpiring  air  into  the  lungs,  and 
then  expelling  it  from  them  in  expiration. 

It  will  perhaps  be  eafy  to  diftinguifti   and   point  out 
the  feveral  phenomena  of   refpiration  ;  but  to  explain 
their  phyfical  caufe  will   be   attended  with   difficulty  : 
for  it  will  naturally  be  inquired,  how  the  lungs,  when 
emptied  of  the  air,  and  contrafted    by  expiration,  be- 
come again   inflated,  they  themfelves   being  perfeftly 
paffive  ?  How  the  ribs  are   elevated    in    oppofition  to 
their  own  natural  fituatlon  ?  and  why  the  diaphragm  is 
contrafted  downwards  towards  the  abdomen  ?   Were  we 
to  afl'ert  that  the  air,  by  forcing  its  way  into  the  cavity 
of  the  lungs,  dilated  them,  and   confequently  elevated 
the  ribs  and  prefled  down   the   diaphragm,  we   (hould 
fpeak  erroneoufly.     What  induces  the  firft  infpiration, 
it  is  not  eafy  to  afcertain  ;  but  after  an  animal  has  once 
refpired,  it  would  fecm  likely  that  the  blood,  after  ex- 
piration, finding  its  pafTage  through  the  lungs  obftru61- 
ed,  becomes  a  ftimulus,   which   induces   the  intercoftal 
mufcles  and  the  diaphragm  to  contrail,  and  enlarge  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax,  in  confequence  perhaps  of  a  cer- 
tain nervous  influence,  which  we  will  not  here  attempt 
to  explain.     The  air  then  rufhes  into  the  lungs  ;  every 
branch  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  all  the  cellular  fpa- 
ces  into  which  thry  open,   become   fully  dilated  ;  and 
the  pulmonary  velTels  being  equally  dillended,  the  blood 
flows  through  them    with   eafe.      But  as  the   ftimulus 
which  firft  occafioned  this  dilatation  ceafes  to   operate, 
the  mufcles  gradually  contrail;  the  diaphragm  rifes  up- 
wards again, -and  diminifhcs  the  cavity  of  the  cheft  j  the 
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ribs  return  to  tlieir  former  flatc  •,  nnd  as  the  air  paflcs 
out  in  expiration,  the  lungs  fjradually  coll  ipfc,  and  a 
rcfiftancc  to  the  piilTage  of  the  blood  again  takes  place. 
But  the  heart  continuing  to  receive  and  expel  the 
blood,  the  pulmonary  artery  Ijegins  ag^in  to  be  diltend- 
ed,  the  lllniulus  is  renewed,  and  the  fame  procefs  is 
repeated,  and  continues  to  be  repeated,  in  a  regular 
iuccellion,  during  lite:  for  though  the  mufcles  of  relpi- 
ration,  having  a  mixed  motion,  are  (unlike  the  he  irl) 
in  fome  mealure  dependent  on  the  will,  yet  no  human 
being,  after  having  once  rcfpired,  c:in  live  many  mo- 
ments without  it.  In  an  attempt  to  hold  one's  breath, 
the  blood  loon  begins  to  diliend  the  veins,  which  are 
unable  to  empty  their  contents  into  the  heart  ;  and  we 
are  able  only»  during  a  very  little  time,  to  refill  the  Hi- 
mulus  to  inlpiration.  In  drowning,  the  circulation 
fecms  to  be  Hopped  upon  this  principle  ;  and  in  hang- 
ing, the  prclTure  made  on  the  jugular  veins,  may  co- 
operate with  the  Hoppage  of  refpiration  in  bringing  on 
death. 

Till  within  thefe  few  years  phyfiologifts  were  entire- 
ly ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  refpiration.  It  was  at  length 
difcovcred  in  part  by  the  illulhious  Dr  Prieflley.  He 
found  that  the  air  expired  by  animals  was  plilogiflicat- 
ed  ;  and  that  the  air  was  fitter  for  refpiration,  or  for 
fupporting  animal  life,  in  proportion  as  it  was  freer 
from  the  phlogillic  principle.  It  had  long  been  obferv- 
ed  that  the  blood  in  pafTmg  through  the  lungs  ac- 
quired a  more  liorid  colour.  He  therefore  fufpefttd, 
that  it. was  owing  to  its  having  imparted  phlogifton  to 
the  air  :  and  he  fatlsfied  himfclf  of  the  truth  of  this 
idea  by  experiments,  which  Hiowed,  that  the  craffamen- 
tum  of  extravafated  blood  phlogiflicated  air  in  pro- 
portion as  it  loft  its  dark  colour.  He  farther  found, 
that  blood  thus  reddened  had  a  ftrong  attra61ion  for 
phlogifton  ;  infomuch  that  it  was  capable  of  taking  it 
from  phlogifticated  air,  thereby  becoming  of  a  darker 
colour.  From  hence  it  appeared  that  the  blood,  in  its 
circulation  through  the  arterial  lyftcni,  imbibes  a  con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  phlogifton,  which  is  difcharged 
from  it  to  the  air  in  the  lungs. 

This  difcovery  has  fince  been  prolecuted  by  two  very 
ingenious  phyfiologifts,  Dr  Crawford  and  Mr  Elliot. 
It  had  been  lliow  by  Profeffors  Black  and  Irvine,  that 
different  bodies  have  difterent  capacities  for  containing 
fire.  For  example,  that  oil  and  .water,  when  equally 
hot  to  the  fenfe  and  the  thermometer,  contain  differ- 
ent proportions  of  that  principle  ;  and  that  unequal 
quantities  of  it  are  required,  in  order  to  raife  thofe 
fubftances  to  like  temperatures.  The  inquiiies  of  Dr 
Crawford  and  Mr  Elliot  tend  to  prove,  that  the  ca- 
pacities of  bodies  for  containing  fire  ave  dimitiiftied  by 
the  addition  of  pVilogifton,  and  increafcd  by  its  fepata- 
tion:  the  capacity  of  calx  of  antimony,  for  example, 
being  greater  than  that  of  the  antimony  itfelf.  Com- 
mon air  contains  a  great  quantity  of  fire  ;  combultible 
bodies  very  little.  In  combuftion,  a  double  elcflive 
attraftion  takes  place  ;  the  phlogifton  of  the  body  be- 
ing transferred  to  the  air,  the  fire  contained  in  the  air 
to  the  combuftible  body.  But  as  the  capacity  of  the 
latter  is  not  increafed  fo  much  as  that  of  the  former  is 
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diminillicd,  only  part  of  the  extricated  fire  will  be  ab- 
forbed  by  the  body.  The  lemaindcr  therefore  will  raife 
the  temperature  of  the  compound  ;  and  hence  we  may 
account  for  the  heat  attending  combuflion.  As  the 
ule  of  refpiration  is  to  dephl'igillicate  the  blood,  it  leemi 
probable,  that  a  like  double  derive  attraflion  take* 
place  in  this  procefs  ;  the  phlogifton  of  the  blood  be- 
ing transferred  to  the  air,  and  the  fire  contained  in  the 
air  to  the  blood  •,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  ca- 
pacities being  equal,  the  whole  of  the  extricated  fire  is 
ablorbed  by  the  latter.  The  blood  in  this  Hate  circu- 
lating through  the  body,  imbibes  phlogifton,  and  of 
courle  gives  out  its  fire  ;  part  only  of  which  is  abforb- 
ed  by  the  parts  furniftiing  the  phlogifton,  the  remain- 
der, as  in  combuftion,  becoming  fcnfiblcj  and  is  there- 
fore the  caufe  of  the  heat  of  the  body,  or  what  is  call- 
ed animal  heat. 

In  confirmation  of  this  doflrine  it  may  be  obfervcd, 
that  the  venous  blood  contains  lefs  fire  than  the  arte- 
rial ;  combuftible  bodies  lefs  than  incorabuftible  ones; 
and  that  air  contains  lefs  of  this  principle,  accordin>- 
as  it  is  rendered,  by  combination  with  phlogifton,  lefs 
fit  for  refpiration  (z). 

In  afcending  very  high  mountains,  refpiration  is 
found  to  become  ftiort  and  frequent,  and  fometimes  to 
be  attended  with  a  fpitting  of  blood.  Thefe  fymptoms 
feem  to  be  occafioned  by  the  air  being  too  rare  and 
thin  to  dilate  the  lungs  fuft'iciently  ;  and  the  bl.iod 
gradually  accumulating  in  the  pulmonary  vcftels,  fome- 
times burfts  through  their  coats  and  is  brought  up  by 
coughing.  This  has  likewife  been  accounted  for  in  a 
different  way,  by  fuppofing  that  the  air  contained  in 
the  blood,  not  receiving  an  equal  prefTure  from  that  of 
the  atmofphere,  expands,  and  at  length  ruptures  the 
very  minute  branches  of  the  pulmonary  vefTels  ;  upon 
the  lame  principle  that  fiuits  and  animals  ])ut  under 
the  receiver  of  an  air  pump,  are  feen  to  fwell  as  the 
outer  air  becomes  exhaufted.  But  the  late  Dr  Du- 
win  publiftied  lome  experiments,  in  which  he  attempt- 
ed to  prove,  that  no  air  or  elaftic  vapour  does  cxift 
in  the  blood  velTels,  -as  has  been  generally  fuppofed  j 
and  he  is  induced  to  impute  the  fpitting  of  blood  which 
has  fometimes  taken  place  in  afcending  high  moun- 
tains, to  accident,  or  to  violent  exertions  ;  as  it  never 
happens  to  animals  that  are  put  into  the  exhaufted  re- 
ceiver of  an  air  pump,  where  the  diminution  of  preffure 
is  many  times  greater  than  on  the  fummit  of  the  high- 
eft  mountains. 

Sect.  VIII.  Of  the  Voice. 

Respiration  has  already  been  defcribed  as  affording 
us  many  advantages  ;  and  next  to  that  of  life,  its  mofl: 
important  ufe  feems  to  be  that  of  forming  the  voice 
and  fpcech.  The  ancients,  and  almoft  all  the  moderns, 
have  confidcred  the  organ  of  fpeech  as  a  kind  of  mufi- 
cal  inftrument,  which  may  be  compared  to  a  flute,  to 
an  hautboy,  to  an  organ,  &.c.  and  they  argue  after  the 
following  manner  : 

The  trachea,  which  begins  at  the  root  of  the  tongue, 

and  goes  to  terminate  in  the  lungs,  may  be  compared 
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Of  the     to  the  pipe  of  an  organ  ;  the  lungs  dilating  liiie  bellows 
T^"''^^-    during  the  time  of  inlpiration ;  and  as  the  air  is  driven 
'  out  from  them  in  expiration,  it  finds  its  paflage  ftrait- 

ened  by  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx,  againft  which  it 
fliikes.  As  thefe  cartilages  are  more  or  lefs  elaftic, 
they  occafion  in  their  turn  more  or  lefs  vibration  in  the 
air,  and  thus  produce  the  found  of  the  voice  ;  the  va- 
riation in  the  found  and  tone  of  which  depends  on  the 
flate  of  the  glottis,  which,  when  ftraitened,  produces 
an  acute  tone,  and  a  grave  one  when  dilated. 

M.  Ferein  communicated  to  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences  a  very  ingenious  theory  on  the  forma- 
tion of  the  voice.  He  confidered  the  organ  of  the 
voice  as  a  Jlring  as  well  as  a  •u'/W  inftrument  ;  fo 
that  what  art  has  hitherto  been  unable  to  conftruft, 
and  what  both  the  fathers  Merfenne  and  Kircher  fo 
much  wiflied  to  fee,  M.  Ferein  imagined  he  had  at 
length  difcovered  in  the  human  body.  He  obferves, 
that  there  are  at  the  edges  of  the  glottis  certain  tendi- 
nous chords,  placed  horizontally  acrofs  it,  which  are 
capable   of   confid 

found,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  is  produced  by 
firings  of  a  violin  or  a  harpfichord  :  and  he  fuppofes 
that  the  air,  as  it  paffes  out  from  the  lungs,  afts  as  a 
bow  on  thefe  firings,  while  the  efforts  of  the  breaft 
and  lungs  regulate  its  motion,  and  produce  the  variety 
of  tones.  So  that,  according  to  this  fyflem,  the  varia- 
tion in  the  voice  is  not  occafioned  by  the  dilatation  or 
contraflion  of  the  glottis,  but  by  the  diltention  or  re- 
laxation of  thefe  firings,  the  found  being  more  or  lefs 
acute  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  ilretched 
out.  Another  writer  on  this  fubjeft  fuppofes,  that  the 
organ  of  voice  is  a  double  inftrument,  which  produces 
in  unifon  two  founds  of  a  different  nature  ;  one  by 
means  of  the  air,  and  the  other  by  means  of  the  chords 
of  the  glottis.  Neither  of  thefe  fyflems,  however,  is 
univerfally  adopted.  They  are  both  liable  to  infupe- 
rable  difTiculties ;  fo  that  the  manner  in  which  the 
voice  is  formed  has  never  yet  been  fatisfadlorily  afcer- 
tained  :  we  may  obferve,  however,  that  the  found  pro- 
duced by  the  glottis  is  not  articulated.  To  effc^l  this, 
it  is  required  to  pafs  through  th?  mouth,  where  it  is 
differently  modified  by  the  aflion  of  the  tongue, 
which  is  either  pufhed  againft  the  teeth,  or  upwards 
towards  the  palate;  detaining  it  in  its  paflage,  or  per- 
mitting it  to  flow  fieely,  by  coutradling  or  dilating  the 
mouth. 

Sect.  IX.  Of  DcjeHlon. 

]j,  Bv  dejeftion  we  mean  the  a6l  of  voiding  the  f;eces 

at  the  anus  ;  and  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  is  conducled  was  rcfervcd  for  this  part  of  the  work, 
bccaufe  it  feemed  to  require  a  knowledge  of  refpiration 
to  be  perfeflly  underftood. 

The  intcftincs  were  defcribed  as  having  a  periftaltic 
motion,  by  which  the  f;eces  were  gradually  advancing 
towards  the  anus.  Now,  whenever  the  f.occs  are  ac- 
cumulated in  the  inteftinum  refluni  in  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity to  become  troublefome,  cither  by  their  weight  or 
acrimony,  they  excite  a  certain  uneafinefs  which  in- 
duces us  to  go  to  ftool. — To  effeft  this,  we  begin  by 
making  a  confidcrable  infpiration  ;  in  confequence  of 
which  the  diaphragm  is  carried  downwards  towards 
the  lower  belly;  the  abdominal  mufclcs  arc  at  the  fame 
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time  contrafted  in  obedience  to  the  will  :  and  the  in- 
teftines  being  comprefied  on  all  fides,  the  refiftance  of 
X.he  fphinSler  is  overcome,  and  the  faeces  pafs  out  at  the 
anus;  which  is  afterwards  drawn  up  by  its  longitudinal 
fibres,  which  are  called  levatores  ani,  and  then  by 
means  of  hsffihincler  is  again  contrafted:  but  it  fome- 
times  happens,  as  in  dylentcries  for  inllance,  that  the 
faces  are  very  liquid,  and  have  confiderable  acrimo- 
ny;  and  then  the  irritation  they  occafion  is  more  fre- 
quent, fo  as  to  promote  their  difcharge  without  any 
preifure  from  the  diaphragm  or  abdominal  mufcles  ; 
and  fometimes  involuntarily,  as  is  the  cafe  when  the 
fphindler  becomes  paralytic. 


Part  r. 

Of  the 
Thorax. 


Sect.  X.    Of  the  Ptrhardiiim,  and  of  the  Heart  and 
its  Auricles. 
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The   two' membranous   bags   of  the  pleura,  which Pericar- 
vvere  defcribed  as  forming  the  mediaftinum,  recede  onediuin. 
from  the  other,  fo  as  to   afford  a  lodgment  to  a  firm 
erable   vibration,    fo  as  to   produce      membranous  fac,  in  which  the  heart  is  fecurely  lodg- 
:  manner   as   it   is   produced   by  the      ed  ;  this  fac,  which  is  the  pericardium,  appears  to  be 

compofed  of  two  tunics,  united  to  each  other  by  cel- 
lular membrane. — The  outer  coat,  which  is  thick,  and 
in  fome  places  of  a  tendinous  complexion,  is  a  pro- 
duction of  the  mediaftinum  ;  the  inner  coat,  which  is 
extremely  thin,  is  reflefted  over  the  auricles  and  ven- 
tricles of  the  heart,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  tunica 
conjun6liva,  after  lining  the  eyelids,  is  refletled  over 
the  eye. 

This  bag  adheres  to  the  tendinous  part  of  the  dia- 
phragm, and  contains  a  coagulable  lymph,  the  liquor 
pericardii,  which  ferves  to  lubricate  the  heart  and  fa- 
cilitate its  motions  ;  and  feems  to  be  fecreted  and  ab- 
forbed  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  is  in  the  other  cavities 
of  the  body. 

The  arteries  of  the  pericardium  are  derived  from  the 
phrenic,  and  its  veins  pafs  into  veins  of  the  fame 
name;  its  nerves  are  likcwife  branches  of  the  phrenic. 

The  fize  of  the  pericardium  is  adapted  to  that  of  the 
heart,  being  ulually  large  enough  to  contain  it  loofe- 
ly.  As  its  cavity  does  not  extend  to  the  fternum,  the 
lungs  cover  it  in  inlpiration  ;  and  as  it  everywhere  in- 
vefts  the  heart,  it  effeifiually  fecures  it  from  being  in- 
jured by  lymph,  pus,  or  any  other  fluid,  extravafated 
into  the  cavities  of  the  thorax. 

The  heart  is  a  hollow  mufcle  of  a  conical  fliape,  fi-Hear^^and 
tuated  tranfverfely  between  the  two  lamirx  of  the  me-jts  auricki 
diaftinum,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax  ;  having  its 
bafis  turned  towards  the  right  fide,  and  its  point  or 
apex  towards  the  left. — Its  lower  furface  is  (omewhat 
flattened  towards  the  diaphragm.  Its  bafis,  from  which 
the  great  vcffels  originate,  is  covered  with  fat  ;  and  it 
has  two  hollow  and  flcftiy  appendages,  called  auricles. 
— Round  thele  leveral  openings,  the  heart  feems  to  be 
of  a  firm  ligamentous  texture,  from  which  all  its  fibres 
fe^m  to  originate  ;  and  as  they  advance  from  thence 
towards  the  apex,  the  fubftance  of  the  heart  feems  to 
become  tliinncr. 

The  heart  includes  two  cavities  or  ventricles,  which 
are  feparated  from  each  other  by  a  fieftiy  (eptum  ;  one 
of  thefe  is  called  the  right,  and  the  other  the  left,  ven- 
tricle ;  though  perhaps,  with  refpeft  to  their  filuation, 
it  would  be  more  proper  to  diftinguifli  them  into  the 
anterior  and  pojlerior  ventricles. 

The 
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The  heart  is  exteriorly  covered  by  a  very  fine  mem- 
brane ;  Hnd  its  ftrufture  is  perfectly  nmrculHror  flediy, 
being  compofcd  of  fibres  wliicli  are   del(.ribtd    ;i9    paf- 
fing  in  different   diredtions  j  fome   as  bcin{{  extended 
longitudinally  from  the  bafis   to   the  apex  j  others,  as 
taking  an  oblique  or  fpiral  courfe  ;  and  a  third  fort  as 
bcinjj  placed  in  a   tranfvcrfe   direction  (a). — Within 
the   two  ventricles  we   obferve  feveral  furrows  ;    and 
there  arc  likewifc  tendinous  firings,   which   arile   from 
flilhy  colunvuv  in  the  two  cavities,  and  are  attnched  to 
the  valves  of  the  auricles  :   That  the  ufe   of  thele   and 
the  other  valves  of  the   heart  may   be  underllood,  it 
muft  be  obfcrved,  that  four  large  veflels  pafs  out  from 
the  bafis  of  the  heart,  viz.  two  arteries  and  two  veins  ; 
and  that  each  of  thele  vefTels  is  furniflied  with   a  thin 
membranous  produtUon,  which  is  attached    all    round 
to  the  borders   of  their   feveral  orifices,  from   whence 
hanging  looftly  down  they  appear   to  be  divided   into 
two  or  three  dirtinft  portions,      liut  as  their  ufes  in  the 
arteries  and  veins  are  different,   fo  are  they  difl'crently 
difpofcd.     Tbofe  of  the  arteries  are   intended   to  give 
way  to  the  pnfTage  of  the  blood  into  them  from  the 
ventricles,  but  to  oppofe  its  return  :    and,  on   the  con- 
trary, the  valves  of  the  veins  are  conllrufted   fb   as  to 
allow  the  blood  only  to  pafs  into  the  heart.      In  confe- 
quence  of  thele  different  ules,  we  find   the   valves  of 
the  pulmoniry  artery  and  of  the  aorta  attached  to  the 
orifices  of  thofe   veffels,  fo  as  to  have  their  concave 
furfaces  turned  towards  the  artery  ;   and    their  convex 
furfaces,  which  mutually  meet  together,   being  placed 
towards  the  ventricle,  only  permit   the    blood  to    pafs 
one  way,  which  is  into  the  arteries.    There  are  ufually 
three  of  thefe  valves  belonging  to  the   pulmonary  ar- 
tery, and  as  many  to  the  aorta  -,  and  from  their  figure 
they  are  called  -uahuhe  feniilunares.     The  communica- 
tion between  the   two  great  veins  and  the  ventricles  is 
by  means  of  the  two  appendages  or  auricles  into  which 
the  blood  is  difcharged  ■■,  fo  that  the  other  valves  which 
may  be  faid  to  belong  to  the  veins,  are  placed  in  each 
ventricle,  where  the  auricle  opens  into  it.      The  valves 
in  the  right  ventricle  are  ufually  three  in  number,  and 
are  named  vahiilce  tricitfpides  ;  but  in  the  left  ventricle 
we  coraraonlv   obferve  only   two,    and  thefe    are  the 
•valvulre  mitrales.      The  membranes   which   form  thele 
valves  in  each  cavity  are  attached  fo  as  to  projeft  fome- 
■what  forward  ;  and  both  the  tricufpides  and  the  mitra- 
les  are  connefted    ivith   the  tendinous  firings,  which 
were  defcribed  as  arifing  from  the  ilelhy  columncr.     By 
the  contraftion  of  either  ventricle  the  blood   is  driven 
into  the  artery  which  communicates  with   that  ventri- 
rle  ;  and   thefe  tendinous   Itrings  being  gradually  re- 
laxed as  the  fides  of  the  cavity  are  brought   nearer  to 
each  other,  the  valves  naturally  clofe  the  opening  into 
the  auricle,  and  the  blood  necefTarily  direfts  its  courfe 
into  the  then  only  open  pafl.ige,   which  is  into  the   ar- 
tery ;  but  after  this  coutraflion  the  heart  becomes  re- 
larxed,  the   tendinous  firings  are  again  flrclchcd  out. 
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and,  drawing  the  valves  of  the  auricle  ilownwardii,  the 
blood  is  poured  by  the  veins  into  the  ventricle,  from 
whence,  by  another  contra(Jtion,  it  is  again  thrown  in- 
to the  artery,  as  will  be  defcribed  hereafter.  The 
right  ventricle  is  not  'juite  fo  long,  though  fomewhat 
larger,  than  the  left  ;  but  the  latter  has  more  lubltancc 
than  the  other  ;  and  this  feems  to  be,  becaufc  it  is  in- 
tended to  tranlmit  the  blood  to  the  mofl  difinnt  part'^ 
of  the  body,  whereas  the  right  ventricle  diltributes  it 
only  to  the  lungs. 

'J'lie  heart  receives  its  nerves  from  the  par  vagimi 
and  the  intercoflals.  The  arteries  which  ferve  fur  its 
nouriilimt-nt  are  two  in  number,  and  arili;  from  the 
aorta.  They  iurround  in  fome  meafure  the  balls  of 
the  heart,  and  from  this  courle  are  CiUcd  the  coronary- 
arterus.  From  thele  arteries  the  *lood  is  returncti  by 
veins  of  the  fame  name  into  the  auricles,  and  even  in- 
to the  ventricles. 

The  mufcular  bags  called  the  auricles  are  fituated  at 
the  bafis  of  the  heart,  at  the  fides  of  each  other  ;  and, 
correfponding  with  the  two  ventiiclts,  arc  lihe  thofe 
two  cavities  dilllngullhed  Into  righl  and  Iffl.  Thefe 
facs,  which  are  anteriorly  unequal,  have  externally  a 
jagged  appendix  ;  which,  from  its  having  been  com- 
pared to  the  extremity  ot  an  ear,  has  given  them  their 
name  of  auricles. 

Sect.  XI.  ,/itigiology,  or  a  Dt-fcription  of  the  Bleed 
Veffels. 


The  heart  has  been  defcribed  as  contracling  itfelf, 
and  throwing  the  blood  from  its  two  ventricles  into 
the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  aorta,  and  then  as  re- 
laxing itfelf  and  receiving  a  frefli  fupply  from  two  large 
veins,  which  are  the  pulmonary  vein  and  the  vena  ca- 
va. We  will  now  point  out  the  principal diflributions 
of  thefe  vefTtls. 

The /)://CTon(7ri/ or^f/^  arlfes  from  the  right  ventri- 
cle by  a  large  trunk,  which  foon  divides  into  two  con- 
fiderable  branches,  which  pafs  to  the  right  and  left 
lobes  of  the  lungs  :  each  of  thefe  branches  Is  after- 
wards divided  and  fubdivided  into  an  infinite  number 
of  branches  and  ramifications,  which  extend  through 
the  whole  fubflance  of  the  lungs ;  and  from  thefe 
branches  the  blood  is  returned  by  the  veins,  which, 
contrary  to  the  courfe  of  the  arteiics,  begin  by  very 
minute  canals,  and  gradually  become  larger,  forming 
at  length  four  large  trunks  called  pulmonary  veins, 
which  terminate  in  the  lift  auricle  by  one  common 
opening,  from  whence  the  blood  pafles  into  the  left 
ventricle.  From  this  fame  ventricle  arifes  the  aorta  ot 
great  artery,  which  at  its  beginning  is  nearly  an  inch 
in  diameter  :  it  foon  fends  off  two  branches,  the  coro- 
naries,  which  go  to  be  diflrlbuted  to  the  heart  and  its 
auricles.  After  this,  at  or  about  the  third  or  fourth 
vertebra  of  the  back,  it  makes  a  confiderable  curv-a- 
ture  J  from  this  curvature  (b)  arife  three  arteries;  one 
K  k  2  of 
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(a)  Authors  differ  about  the  courfe  and  dillin6lions  of  thefe  fibres  ;  and  it  feems  right  to  obferve,  that  the 
flrufture  of  the  heart  being  more  compact  than  that  of  other  mufcles,  its  fibres  are  not  eafily  feparated. 

(b)  Anatomifts  ufually  call  the  upper  part  of  this  curvature  aorla  afcendciis  ;  and  the  other  part  of  the  artery 
to  Its  divlfion  at  the  iliacs,  aorla  defcendens  ;  but  they  differ  about  the  place  where  this  dillindion  Is  to  be  intro- 
duced ;  and  it  feems  fufTiciently.to  anfwer  every  purpofe,  to  fpeak  only  of  the  aorta  and  its  curvature. 
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of  wliich  foon  divides  into  tivo  branches.  The  firft 
two  are  the  left  fubclavian  and  the  left  carotid,  and  the 
third  is  a  common  trunk  to  the  right  fubclavian  and 
right  carotid  ;  though  fometimes  both  the  carotids  arife 
diftiniflly  from  the  aorta. 

The  two  carotids  afcend  within  the  fiibclavians,  along 
the  fides  of  the  trachea  ;  and  when  they  h;ive  reached 
the  larynx,  divide  into  two  principal  branches,  the  in- 
ternal tmA  external  carotid.  The  firft  of  thefe  runs  a 
little  way  backwards  in  a  bending  direftion  ;  and  hav- 
ing reached  the  under  p.irt  of  the  ear,  paflcs  through 
the  canal  in  the  os  petrofura,  and  entering  into  the  ca- 
vity of  the  cranium,  is  dlftributed  to  the  brain  and 
the  membranes  which  envelope  it,  and  likewife  to  the 
eye.  The  external  carotid  divides  into  feveral  branch- 
es, which  are  diftributed  to  the  larynx,  pharynx,  and 
other  parts  of  the  neck  ;  and  to  the  jaws,  lips, 
tongue,  eves,  temples,  and  all  the  external  parts  of 
the  head. 

^ic\\  fuhclavian  is  likewife  divided  into  a  great  num- 
ber of  branche*.  It  fends  off  the  vertebral  artery, 
which  paffes  thruugh  the  openings  we  fee  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tranfverfe  procelTes  of  the  vertebrse  of  the 
neck,  and  in  its  courfe  fends  off  many  ramifications 
to  the  neighbouring  parts.  Some  of  its  branches  are 
diftributed  to  the  fpinal  marrow,  and  after  a  confider- 
able  intleftion  it  enters  into  the  cranium,  and  is  diftri- 
buted to  the  brain.  The  fubclavian  likewife  lends  off 
branches  to  the  mufcles  of  the  neck  and  fcapula  ;  and 
the  mediaftinum,  thymus,  pericardium,  diaphragm,  the 
breaft,  and  the  mufcles  of  the  thorax,  and  even  of  the 
abdomen,  derive  branches  from  the  fubclavian,  which 
are  diftinguifhed  by  different  names,  alluding  to  the 
parts  to  which  thev  are  diftributed  ;  as  the  mammary, 
the  phrenic,  the  intercojlal,  &c.  But  notwithftanding 
the  great  number  of  branches  which  have  been  defcri- 
bed  as  arifins:  from  the  fubclavian,  it  is  ftill  a  confider- 
able  artery  when  it  reaches  the  axilla,  where  it  drops 
its  former  name,  which  alludes  to  its  palTage  under  the 
clavicle,  and  is  called  the  axillary  artery  ;  from  which 
a  variety  of  branches  are  diftributed  to  the  mufcles  of 
the  breaft,  fcapula,  and  arm. — But  its  main  trunk  ta- 
king the  name  of  brachialis,  runs  along  on  the  infide 
of  the  arm  near  the  os  humeri,  till  it  reaches  the  joint 
of  the  fore  arm,  and  then  it  divides  into  two  branches. 
Tiiis  divifion,  however,  is  different  in  different  fubjefls  ; 
for  in  fome  it  takf-s  place  higher  up,  and  in  others  low- 
er down.  When  it  happens  to  divide  above  the  joint, 
it  may  be  confidered  as  a  happy  difpofition  in  cafe  of 
an  accident  by  bleeding  ;  for  fuppofing  the  artery  to 
be  unfortunately  punftured  by  the  lancet,  and  that  the 
hremorrhage  could  only  be  ftopped  by  making  a  liga- 
ture on  the  vefi'el,  one  branch  would  remain  unhurt, 
throuijh  which  the  blood  would  pafs  uninterrupted  to 
the  fore  arm  and  hand.  One  of  the  two  branches  of 
the  brachialis  plunges  down  under  the  flexor  mufcles, 
and  runs  along  the  edge  of  the  ulna  ;  while  the  other 
is  carried  along  the  outer  furface  of  the  radius,  and  is 
cafily  felt  at  the  wrift,  where  it  is  only  covered  by  the 
common  integuments.  Both  thefe  branches  common- 
ly unite  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  form  an  arterial 
arch,  from  whence  branches  are  detached  to  the  fin- 
gers. 

The  aor/fl,  after  having  given  off  at  its  curvature  the 
carotids  and  fubclavians  which  convey  blood  to  all  the 


upper  parts  of  the  body,  defcends  upon  t^ie  bodies  of 
the  ve.-tebrae  a  little  to  the  left,  as  far  as  the  os  facrum, 
where  it  drops  the  name  of  aorta,  and  divides  into 
two  confiderable  branches.  In  this  courfe,  from  its 
curvature  to  its  bifurcation,  it  fends  off  leveral  arteries 
in  the  following  order  :  i.  One  or  two  little  arteries, 
firft  demonftrated  by  Ruyfch  as  going  to  the  bronchi, 
and  called  arterix  bronchioles  Ruyfcbu.  2.  The  arte- 
riw  CEfophageie.  Thele  are  commonly  three  or  four  in 
number.  They  arife  from  the  fore  part  of  the  aorta, 
and  are  diftributed  chiefly  to  the  oefophagus.  3.  The 
inferior  intercoftal  arteries,  which  are  ditlributed  be- 
tween the  ribs  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  arteries  of  the 
three  or  four  fuperior  ribs  are,  which  are  derived  from 
the  fubclavian.  Thefe  arteries  fend  off  branches  to 
the  medulla  fpinalis.  4.  The  diaphragmatic  or  infe- 
rior phrenic  arteries,  which  go  to  the  diaphragm,  fto- 
mach,  omentum,  duodenum,  pancreas,  fpleen,  liver,  and 
gall-bladder.  5.  The  cceliac,  which  fends  off  the  co- 
ronary ftomachic,  the  Iplenic,  and  the  hepatic  artery. 
6.  The  luperior  mefenteric  artery,  which  is  diftributed 
to  the  melentery  and  fmall  inteftines.  7.  The  emul- 
gents,  which  go  to  the  kidneys.  8.  The  arteries 
which  are  diftributed  to  the  glanduhe  renales.  9.  The 
fpermatic.  10.  The  inferior  mefenteric  artery,  which 
ramifies  through  the  lower  portion  of  the  mefentery 
and  the  large  inteftines.  A  branch  of  this  artery  which 
goes  to  the  reftum  is  called  the  internal  hirmorrhoidal. 
1 1 .  The  lumbar  arteries,  and  a  very  fmall  branch  called 
thtfacra,  which  are  diffributed  to  the  mufcles  of  the 
loins  and  abdomen,  and  to  the  os  facrum  and  medulla 
fpinalis. 

■  The  trunk  of  the  aorta,  when  it  has  reached  the 
laft  vertebra  lumborum,  or  the  os  facrum,  drops  the 
name  of  aorta,  and  feparates  into  two  forked  branches 
called  the  jliacs.  Each  of  theie  foon  divides  into  two 
branches  ;  one  of  which  is  called  the  internal  iliac,  or 
hypogajlric  artery,  and  is  diftributed  upon  the  contents 
of  the  pelvis  and  upon  the  mufcles  on  its  outer  fide. 
One  branch,  cMeA pudenda  communis,  fends  fmall  rami- 
fications to  the  end  of  the  rectum  under  the  name  of 
hiemorrho'idales  externce,  and  is  afterwards  diftributed 
upon  the  penis.  1  he  other  branch,  the  external  iliac, 
after  having  given  off  the  circumflex  artery  of  the  os 
ilium  and  the  epigaftric,  which  is  diftributed  te  the 
refti  mufcles,  pafTes  out  of  the  abdomen  under  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  and  takes  the  name  of  crural  artery. 
It  defcends  on  the  inner  part  of  the  thigh  dole  to  the 
OS  femoris,  fending  off  branches  to  the  mufcles,  and 
then  finking  deeper  in  the  hind  part  of  the  thigh,  reach- 
es the  ham,  where  it  takes  the  name  of /lO/j/Z/ffl/:  after 
this  it  feparates  into  two  confiderable  branches ;  one  of 
which  is  called  the  anterior  tibial  artery  ;  the  other  di- 
vides into  two  branches,  and  thefe  arteries  all  go  to  be 
diftributed  to  the  leg  and  foot. 

The  blood,  which  is  thus  diftributed  by  the  aorta 
to  all  parts  of  the  body,  is  brought  back  by  the  veins, 
which  are  fuppofed  to  be  continued  from  the  ultimate 
branches  of  arteries  ;  and  uniting  together  as  they  ap- 
proach the  heart,  at  length  form  the  large  trunks,  the 
vena  cava  afcendens,  and  vena  cava  dtfcendens. 

All  tlie  veins  which  bring  back  the  blood  from  the 
upper  extremities,  and  from  the  head  and  breaft,  pafs 
into  the  vena  cava  dcfcenJcns  ;  and  thofc  which  return 
it  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  terminate  in  the 

vena 
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vena  cava  rifcetnlens  ;  anrl  tliefe  tivo  cavas  uniting  to- 
gether as  they  appiourh  the  heart,  open  by  oric  com- 
mon orifue  into  llic  left  auricle. 

It  does  not  here  fceni  to  be  ncctlTary  to  follovv  llic 
difTcrcnt  divilions  of  the  veins  as  we  did  thofe  of  the 
arteries  ;  and  it  will  be  fulficient  to  remark,  that  in 
general  every  artery  is  accompanied  by  its  vein,  and 
that  both  arc  di(ling'.ii(htd  by  the  fame  name,  liut, 
like  mrmy  other  general  rules,  this  too  has  its  excep- 
tions (c).  The  veins,  for  inllance,  which  accompany 
the  external  und  internal  carotid,  arc  not  called  the 
carotid  veins,  but  the  external  and  internal  Jugular. — 
In  the  thorax  there  is  a  vein  diilinguilhed  by  a  pio- 
per  name,  and  this  is  the  aTiygos,  or  vena  fine  part. 
This  vein,  which  is  a  pretty  confidcrable  one,  runs 
alonji  by  the  right  fide  of  the  vertebrw  of  the  back, 
and  is  chielly  dcllined  to  receive  the  blood  from  the 
intercollals  on  that  fide,  and  from  the  lovver  half  of 
thofe  on  the  left  fide,  and  to  convey  it  into  the  vena 
cava  defccndcns.  In  the  abdomen  we  meet  with  a 
vein,  which  is  a  dill  more  remarkable  one,  and  this  is 
the  vena  portic,  which  performs  the  office  both  ol  an 
artery  and  a  vein.  It  is  formed  by  a  reunion  of  all 
the  veins  which  come  from  the  llomach,  intellines, 
omentum,  pancreas,  and  Ipleen,  fo  as  to  compofe  one 
great  trunk,  which  goes  to  ramify  through  the  liver  ; 
and  after  having  depofited  the  bile,  its  ramifications 
unite,  and  bring  back  into  the  vena  cava,  not  only  the 
blood  which  the  vena  portse  had  carried  into  the  liver, 
but  likewifv  the  blood  from  the  hepatic  artery.  Every 
artery  has  a  vein  which  correfponds  with  it  ;  but  the 
trunks  and  branches  of  the  veins  are  more  numerous 
than  thofe  of  the  arteries.  The  reafons  for  this  dif- 
pofition  are  perhaps  not  difficult  to  be  explained  ;  the 
blood  in  its  courfe  through  the  veins  is  much  farther 
removed  from  the  (ource  and  caufe  of  its  motion,  which 
are  in  the  heart,  than  it  was  when  in  the  arteries  ;  fo 
that  its  courfe  is  confequently  lefs  rapid,  and  enough 
of  it  could  not  poffibly  be  brought  back  to  the  heart 
in  the  moment  of  its  dilatation,  to  equal  the  quantity 
which  is  driven  into  the  arteries  from  the  two  ven- 
tricles, at  the  time  they  contraft  ;  and  the  equilibri- 
um, whicli  is  fo  tffential  to  the  continuance  of  life  and 
health,  would  conlequently  be  deftroyed,  if  the  capa- 
city of  the  vtins  did  not  exceed  that  of  the  arteries, 
in  the  fame  proportion  that  the  rapidity  of  the  blood's 
motion  through  the  arteries  exceeds  that  of  its  return 
through  the  veins. 

A  large  arteiy  ramifying  through  the  body,  and 
continued  to  the  minute  branches  of  veins,  which  gra- 
dually unite  together  to  form  a  large  trunk,  may  be 
compared  to  two  trees  united  to  each  other  at  their 
tops  ;  or  rather  as  having  their  ramifications  lo  dif- 
pofed  that  the  two  trunks  terminate  in  one  common 
point  ;  and  if  we  farther  fuppole,  that  both  thefe  trunks 
»nd  their  branches  are  hollow,  and  that  a  fluid  is  incef- 
fantly  circulated  through  them,  by  entering  into  one  of 
the  trunks  and  returning  through  the  other,  we  fliall  be 
enabled  to  conceive  how  the  blood  is  circulated  through 
the  veficls  of  the  human  body. 
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Every  trunk  of  an  artery,  btfuic  it  divide'-,  is  r.tatly     Z^'*^''" 
cylindric.il,    or  of  equal  diameter    through    its  whole  •"'"  ^ 

length,  and  fo  are  all  its  braiiches  when  examined  fe- 
parately.  But  every  trunk  fecms  to  contain  lefs  blood 
than  the  many  branches  do  into  which  that  trunk  fe- 
parates  \  and  each  of  thefe  branches  probably  contains 
lefs  blood  than  the  ramifications  do  into  which  it  is 
fididivided  :  and  it  is  the  fiime  with  the  veins  ;  the  vo- 
lume of  their  (everal  ramifications,  when  confidered  to- 
gether, being  found  to  exceed  tliat  of  the  great  trutik 
which  they  form  by  their  union. 

The  return  of  the  blood  through  the  veins  to  tli« 
heart,  is  promoted  by  the  ac\ion  of  the  niulcles,  and 
the  pulfation  of  the  aitcries.  And  this  return  is  like- 
wife  greatly  affifted  by  the  valves  which  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  veins,  and  which  conilitute  one  of  the  great 
diftindtions  between  them  and  the  arteries.  Theic 
valves,  which  are  fuppoled  to  be  formed  by  the  inner 
coat  of  the  veins,  permit  the  blood  to  How  from  the 
extremities  towards  the  heart,  but  oppofe  its  retunr. 
They  are  mod  frequent  in  the  fmaller  veins.  As  the 
column  of  blood  increafcs,  they  feem  to  become  lefs 
ncceffary  ;  and  therefore  in  the  vena  cava  afcendens,  wc 
meet  with  only  one  valve,  which  is  near  its  origin. 

The  arteries  are  compofed  of  fcveral   tunics.     Some 
writers  enumerate  five  ot  thefe  tunics  ;  but  perhaps  we 
may  more  properly  reckon  only  three,  viz.  the  nervous, 
mufciilar,   and  cuticular  coats.     The  veins  are  by  fome 
anatomills    defcribed    as   having   the   fame   number  of 
coats  as  the  arteries  ;   but  as  they   do  not  feem   to  be 
irritable,  we  cannot  with    propriety    fuppofe  them  to 
have  a   mufcular  tunic.     We   are   aware  oi   Dr  Verf-  o,  Arte. 
chuir's  experiments  to  prove  that  the  jugular  and  \ome  rfamm  d 
other  veins  poffefs  a  certain  degree  of  irritability  ;   but  ^"""-"w  «t 
it  is  certain,  that  his  experiments,  repealed  by  others,'"''"*'''* 
have  produced   a  difi'erent  refult  ;  and  even  he  himfelf 
allows,  that  fometimes  he  was  unable  to  diflinguith  any 
fuch  property  in  the  veins.      Both  thefe    (eries   of  vel- 
fcls  are  nouriffied  by  iVill  more  minute  aiteries  and  veins, 
which  are  feen  creeping  over  their  coats  and  ramifying 
through  their  whole  fubftance,  and  are  called  vafa  va- 
forum ;  they  have  likewife   many   minute   branches  of 
nerves. 

The  arteries  are  much  ftronger  than  the  veins  ;  and 
they  feem  to  require  this  force,  to  be  enabled  to  refill 
the  impetus  with  which  the  blood  circulates  through 
them,  and  to  impel  it  on  towards  the  veins. 

When  the  heart  contrails,  it  impels  the  blood  into 
the  arteries,  and  feidibly  diftends  them  j.and  thefe  vef- 
fels  again  contraft,  as  the  heart  becomes  relaxed  to  re- 
ceive more  blood  from  the  auricles  ;  fo  that  the  caufe 
of  the  contradion  and  dilatation  of  the  arleriej  feems 
to  be  eafy  to  be  underfiood,  being  owing  in  part  to 
their  own  contradlile  power,  and  in  part  to  the  aflion 
of  the  heart  ;  but  in  the  veins,  the  eflFcfls  of  this  im- 
pulfe  not  being  io  fenfibly  felt,  and  the  veflels  them- 
felves  having  little  or  no  contraflile  power,  the  blood 
feems  to  flow  in  a  conftant  and  equal  flream  :  and  this, 
together  with  its  puffing  gradually  from  a  fmall  chan- 
nel into  a  larger  one,  feems  to  be  the   reafon  why  the 

veins 


(c)  In  the  extremities,  fome  of  the  deep-feated  veins,  and  all  the  fuperficial  ones,  take  a  couife  diiTerent  froia. 
that  of  the  arteries. 
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Ol  the     veins  have  no  pulfatory  motion,  except  the   large  ones 
Thof-'"-    near  the  heart ;  and  in  thefe  it  feems  to  be  occafioned 
'  by  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm,  and  by  the   regurgi- 

tation of  the  blood  in  the  cavas. 


ANATOMY. 

Sect.  XIII.  Of  tie  Circulation. 


Part  T. 

Of  the 
Thorax. 


Sect.  XII,  Of  the  Aflion  of  the  Heart,  Auricles, 
and  Arteries. 

li^  The  heart,  at  the  time  it  contrafts,  drives  the  blood 

from  its  ventricles  into  the  arteries  ;  and  the  arteries 
being  thus  filled  and  diftended,  are  naturally  inclined 
to  contraft  the  moment  the  heart  begins  to  dilate,  and 
ceafcs  to  fupply  them  with  blood.  Thefe  alternate  mo- 
tions of  contraftion  and  dilatation  of  the  heart  and  ar- 
teries, are  diftingu'fhed  by  the  names  oi fyjlole  and  dia- 
Jlcle.  When  the  heart  is  in  a  ftate  of  contraftion  or 
fyftole,  the  arteries  are  at  that  inftant  diilended  with 
blood,  and  in  their  diartole ;  and  it  is  in  this  ftate  we 
feel  their  pulfatory  motion,  which  we  call  the  pulfe. 
WTien  the  heart  dilates,  and  the  arteries  contraft,  the 
blood  is  impelled  onwards  into  the  veins,  through  which 
it  is  returned  back  to  the  heart.  While  the  heart, 
however,  is  in  its  fyftole,  the  blood  cannot  pafs  fiom 
the  veins  into  the  ventricles,  but  is  detained  in  the  au- 
ricles, which  are  two  refervoirs  formed  for  this  ufe, 
till  the  diaftole,  or  dilatation  of  the  heart,  takes  place  ; 
and  then  the  diftended  auricles  contraft,  and  drive  the 
blood  into  the  ventricles  ;  fo  that  the  auricles  have  an 
alternate  fyftole  and  diaftole  as  well  as  the  heart. 

Although  both  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  contraft 
at  the  fame  time,  yet  the  blood  paffcs  from  one  to  the 
other.  In  the  fame  moment,  for  inftance,  that  the 
left  ventricle  drives  the  blood  into  the  aorta,  the  right 
ventricle  impels  it  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  which 
is  diftributed  through  all  the  fubftance  of  the  lungs. 
The  blood  is  afterwards  broui^ht  back  into  the  left  ven- 
tricle by  the  pulmonary  vein,  at  the  fame  time  that 
the  blood  is  returned  by  the  cavas,  into  the  right  ven- 
tricle, from  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 

This  feems  to  be  the  mode  of  aftion  of  the  heart 
and  its  veifels :  but  the  caufe  of  this  aftion  has,  like 
all  other  intricate  and  interefting  fubjefts,  been  differ- 
ently explained.  It  feems  to  depend  on  the  ftimulus 
made  on  the  different  parts  of  the  heart  by  the  blood 
itfelf,  which,  by  its  quantity  and  heat,  or  other  proper- 
ties (d),  is  perhaps  capable  of  firft  excitinjf  that  mo- 
tion, which  is  afterwards  continued  through  life,  inde- 
pendent of  the  will,  by  a  regular  return  of  blood  to 
the  auricles,  in  a  quantity  proportioned  to  that  which 
is  thrown  into  the  arteries. 

The  heart  poflcfTes  the  vis  in/ita,  or  principle  of  ir- 
ritability, in  a  much  greater  degree  than  any  other 
mufrle  of  the  body.  The  pulfe  is  quicker  in  young 
than  in  old  fubjf 'Is,  becaufe  the  former  are  cat.  par. 
more  irritable  than  the  latter.  Upon  the  fame  prin- 
ciple ive  may  explain,  why  the  pulfe  is  conftantly 
<]uickcr  in  weak  than  in  robuft  perfons. 


After  what  has  been  oblerved  of  the  ftructure  and 
aftiun  of  the  heart  and  its  auricles,  and  likewife  of  the 
arteries  and  veins,  there  fccm  to  be  but  very  few  argu- 
ments required  to  dcmonftrate  the  circvlalion  of  the 
blood,  vvhich  has  lung  fince  been  eftablidied  as  a  medi- 
cal truth.  This  circulation  may  be  defined  to  be  a  per- 
petual motion  of  the  blood,  in  confequence  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  and  arteries,  which  impel  it  through 
all  the  parts  of  the  body,  from  whence  it  is  brought 
back  by  the  veins  to  the  heart. 

A  very  fatisfaftory  proof  of  this  circulation,  and  a 
proof  eafy  to  be  underftood,  may  be  deduced  from  the 
different  effefts  of  preffure  on  an  artery  and  a  vein.  If 
a  ligature,  for  inftance,  is  paffed  round  an  iirtery,  the 
veffel  fwells  confiderably  between  the  ligature  and  the 
heart  ;  whereas  if  we  tie  up  a  vein,  it  only  becomes 
filled  between  the  extremity  and  the  ligature,  and  this 
is  what  we  every  day  obferve  in  bleeding.  The  liga- 
ture we  pafs  round  the  arm  on  thefe  occafions,  cora- 
preffes  the  fuperficial  veins;  and  the  return  of  the  blood 
through  them  being  impeded,  they  become  diftended. 
When  the  ligature  is  too  loofe,  the  veins  are  not  fufR- 
ciently  compreffcd,  and  the  blood  continues  its  progrefs 
towards  the  heart  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  when  it  is 
made  too  tight,  the  arteries  themfelves  become  com- 
preffcd ;  and  the  flow  of  the  blood  through  them  being 
impeded,  the  veins  cannot  be  diftended. 

Another  phenomenon,  which  effeftually"  proves  the 
circulation,  is  the  lofs  ef  blood  that  every  living  ani- 
mal fuftains  by  opening  only  a  fingle  artery  of  a  mode- 
rate fize  ;  for  it  continues  to  flow  from  the  wounded 
veffel  till  the  equilibrium  is  deftroyed  which  is  effcntial 
to  life.  This  truth  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients  ; 
and  it  feems  ftrange  that  it  did  not  lead  them  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  circulation,  as  it  fufficiently  proves, 
that  all  the  other  veffels  muft  communicate  with  that 
which  is  opened.  Galen  who  lived  more  than  1500 
years  ago,  drew  this  conclufion  from  it  ;  and  if  we  far- 
ther obferve,  that  he  defcribes  (after  Erafiftratus,  who 
flouriftied  about  450  years  before  him)  the  feveral  valves 
of  the  heart,  and  determines  their  difpofition  and  ufes, 
it  will  appear  wonderful,  that  a  period  of  near  2000 
years  Ihould  afterwards  elapfe  before  the  true  courfe 
of  the  blood  was  afcertained.  This  difcovery,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  immortal  Harvey,  has 
thrown  new  lights  on  phyfiolngy  and  the  doilrine  of 
difeafes,  and  conftitutes  one  of  the  moft  important  pe- 
riods of  anatomical  hiftory. 

Sect.  XIV.  Of  the  Nature  of  the  Blood.] 

Blood,  recently  drawn  from  a  vein  into  a  bafon,        tjy 
would   fcem  to  be  an  '^omogeneous  fluid  of  a  red  co- 
lour (r)  ;  but  when  fuffered  to  reft,  it  foon  coagulates, 
and  divides  into  two  parts,  which  arc  diftinguiftied  by 

the 


(d)  Dr  Harvey  long  ago  fugeefted,  that  the  blood  is  poffc-fftd  of  a  living  principle  ;  and  the  late  Mr  J.  Hun- 
ter has  endeavoured  to  revive  this  doiStrine  ;  in  fupport  of  xvhich  he  has  adduced  many  ingenious  arguments. 
The  fubjefl  is  a  curious  one,  and  deferves  to  be  profccuted  as  an  inquiry  which  cannot  but  be  intereftrng  to 
phyfiologifts. 

(e)  The  blood,  as  it  flows  through  the  arteries,  is  obferved  to  be  more  florid  than  it  is  in  the  veins ;  and 
this  rednefs  is  acquired  in  its  paffage  through  the  lungs.     Vid.  Se6l.  VIL 
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Of  the      the  Mmti  of  era/Jamtntumind/erum.     Tiu  crafTamen- 
Thorax.     (ynj  js  the   rtd  coaj^ulum,  and   the  lerum  is  tlie  watfr 

'~"~^'~~^  in  which  it  floats,  liach  of  thefe  may  be  a;;.iiri  fepa- 
ratcd  into  two  others  ;  for  the  crandmcntum,  by  being 
repeatedly  waihed  in  warm  water,  gives  out  all  its  red 
globules,  and  what  remains  appears  to  be  compofed  of 
the  coagulabic  lymph  (f),  which  is  a  gelatinous  liib- 
llancc,  capable  of  being  hardened  by  fire  till  it  becomes 
perfcrtly  horny  :  and  if  we  expofe  the  ferum  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  heat,  part  of  it  will  be  found  to  coagu- 
late like  t!ie  white  of  an  egg,  and  there  will  remain  a 
clear  and  limpid  water,  refcmbling  urine  both  in  its  ap- 
'pearance  and  fraell. 

The  ferum  and  cralTamentum  differ  in  their  propor- 
tion in  different  conflitutions  ;  in  a  ftrong  perfon,  the 
craffamentum  is  in  a  greater  proportion  to  the  ferum 

*  Kttvfitns  than  in  a  weak  one*;  and  the  fame  diiference  is  found 

F.xptrim.      to  take  place  in  difeales  (g). 

//ly.  Part  I. 

Sect.  XV.  Of  NutnUon. 

•3°  Thk  variety  of  funftions  which  we   have  defcribed 

as  being  incelTantly  performed  by  the  living  body,  and 
the  continual  circulation  of  the  blood  through  it,  mud 
iiecclTarily  occafion  a  conftant  diliipation  of  the  leveral 
parts  which  enter  into  its  compofition.  In  fpeaking 
of  the  infcnfible  perfpiration,  we  obferved  how  much 
was  inceffantly  pafiing  off  from  the  lungs  and  the  fur- 
face  of  the  flcin.  The  difcharge  by  urine  is  llkewife 
every  day  confiderable  ;  and  great  part  of  the  bile,  fa- 
liva,  &c.  are  excluded  by  ffool.  But  the  folid,  as  well 
as  the  lluid  parts  of  the  body,  require  a  conftant  re- 
newal of  nutritious  particles.  They  are  expofed  to  the 
attrition  of  the  flui.^s  which  are  circulated  through 
them  ;  and  the  contraflion  and  relaxation  they  repeat 
fo  many  thoufand  times  in  every  day,  would  ncceffarily 
occafion  a  diffolution  of  the  machine,  if  the  renewal 
was  not  proportioned  to  the  walfe. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  the  chyle  formed  from 
the  aliment  is  aflimilated  into  the  nature  of  blood,  and 
repairs  the  lofs  of  the  fluid  parts  of  our  body  ;  but 
how  the  folids  are  renewed,  has  never  yet  been  fatis- 
faftorily  explained.  The  nutritious  parts  of  the  blood 
are  probably  depofited    by  the  arteries  by  exudation 
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through  their  pores  into  the  tela  ctllolofa  ;  and  as  the     Of  thr 
(olid  parts  of  tlie  body  arc  in  the  embryo  only  a  kind  _  Tliorax. 
of  jelly,   which   gradually  actpiircs  the  df grec  of  con-         ' 
fiftcncc  they  arc  found  to  have  when  the  body  arrives 
at  a    more  advanced  age  ;   and  thefe  fame   parts  which 
confill  of  hones,  cartilagts,  ligaments,  mufcles,  &c.  are 
fometimes  reduced  again  by  difeafe  to  a  gelatinous  ftate ; 
we  may,  with  fome  degree  of  probability,  confider  the 
coagulable  lymph  as  the  fource  of  nutrition. 

II  the  fupply  of  nonrilLment  exceeds  the  degree  of 
walle,  the  body  increalcs  ;  and  this  happens  in  infancy 
and  ill  youth  :  for  at  thofe  periods,  but  more  particu- 
larly the  former  one,  the  fluids  bear  ?.  large  proportion 
to  the  lolids  ;  and  the  fibres  being  foft  and  yielding, 
are  proportioiiably  more  capable  of  exfenfion  and  in- 
crcafe.  IJut  ^vhen  the  fupply  of  nutrition  only  equals 
the  wafte,  we  neither  increafc  nor  decreafe  ;  and  we 
find  this  to  be  the  cafe  when  the  body  has  attained  its 
full  growth  or  acme  :  for  the  folids  having  then  ac- 
quired a  certain  degree  of  firmncfs  and  rigidity,  do  not 
permit  a  farther  increafe  of  the  body.  But  as  we  ap- 
proach to  old  age,  rigidity  begins  to  be  in  exccf^,  and 
the  fluids  (h)  bear  a  much  Icfs  proportion  to  the  folids 
than  before.  'i~he  difiipation  of  the  body  is  greater 
than  the  fupply  of  nourilliment  ;  many  of  the  ('mailer 
veffels  become  gradually  impervious  (1)  ;  and  the  fibres 
loling  their  moilUire  and  their  elafticity,  appear  flaccid 
and  wrinkled.  The  lilies  and  the  rofes  difappear,  be- 
caufe  the  tluids  by  which  they  were  produced  can  no 
longer  reach  the  extremities  of  the  capillary  veffels  of 
the  (kin.  As  thefe  changes  take  place,  the  nervous 
power  being  proportionably  weakened,  the  irritability 
and  fenlihility  of  the  body,  which  were  formerly  fo  re- 
markable, are  greatly  diminillied  ;  and  in  advanced  life, 
the  hearing,  the  eye-fight,  and  all  the  other  fenfes,  be- 
come gradually  impaired. 

Sect.  XVI.  Of  the  Glands  and  Secretions. 

The  glands  are  commonly  underffood  to  be  fmall,      '5* 
roundi(h,  or  oval  bodies,  formed  by  the  convolution  of 
a  great  number  of  veffels,  and  deftined  to  fcparatc  par- 
ticular humours  from  the  mafs  of  blood. 

They  are  ufually  divided  into  two  claffes;  but  it  fcsras 
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(f)  It  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that  till  of  late  the  ccogulalle  lymph  has  been  confounded  with  the 
ferum  of  the  blood,  which  contains  a  fubflance  thjt  is  likewife  coagulable,  though  only  when  expofed  to  heat, 
or  combined  with  certain  chemical  fubltances ;  whereas  the  other  coagulates  fpontaneoufly  when  expofed  to  the 
air  or  to  reff. 

(g)  When  the  blood  feparates  into/#rz/7«  and  crajfamcrihim,  if  the  latter  be  covered'  with  a  cruft  of  3  whitifh 
or  buff  colour,  it  has  been  ufually  confidered  as  a  certain  proof  of  the  blood's  being  in  a  Rate  of  too  great  vif- 
cidity.  This  appearance  commonly  taking  place  in  inflammatory  difeafes,  has  long  ferved  to  confirm  the  theory 
which  afctibes  the  caufe  of  inflammation  to  lentor  and  obftrucfions.  But  from  the  late  Mr  Hewfon's  experi- 
ments it  appears,  that  when  the  aftion  of  the  arteries  is  increafed,  the  blood,  inflead  of  being  more  vifcid,  is 
on  the  contrary,  more  fluid  than  in  the  ordinary  ftate  previous  to  inflammation  ;  and  that  in  confequcnce  of 
this,  the  coagulable  lymph  fufftrs  the  red  globules,  which  are  the  heaviefl:  part  of  the  blood,  to  fall  down  to 
the  bottom  before  it  coagulates  :  fo  that  the  craffamentum  is  divided  into  two  parts  ;  one  of  ifhich  is  found  to 
confift  of  the  coagulable  lymph  alone  (in  this  cafe  termed  the  luff)  ;  and  the  other,  partly  of  this  and  partly 
of  the  red  globules. 

(h)  As  the  fluids  become  lefs  in  proportion  to  the  folids,  their  acrimony  is  found  to  increafe  ;  and  this  may 
perhaps  corapenfate  for  the  want  of  fluidity  in  tiie  blood,  by  diminifliing  Its  cohefion. 

(i)  In  infancy,  the  arteries  are  numerous  and  large  in  refpeft  to  the  veins,  and  the  lymphatic  glands  are 
larger  than  at  any  other  time  of  life  ;  whereas,  in  old  age,  the  capacity  of  the  venous  fyftem  exceeds  that  of 
f  he  arteries,  and  the  lymphatic  fyftem  almoft  difappears. 
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more  proper  to  diftinguidi  three  kinds  of  glands,  viz. 
the  mucous,  conglobate,  and  conglomerate. 

The  mucous  glands,  or  follicles  as  they  are  moft 
commonly  called,  arc  fraall  cylindrical  tubes  continued 
from  the  ends  of  arteries.  In  fome  parts  of  the  body, 
as  in  the  tonfils,  for  example,  feveral  of  thefe  follicles 
may  be  feen  folded  together  in  one  common  covering, 
and  opening  into  one  common  finus.  Tuefe  follicles 
are  the  veflels  that  fecrete  and  pour  out  mucus  in  the 
mouth,  cefophagus,  llomach,  iiiteftines,  and  other  parts 
of  the  body. 

The  conglobate  glands  are  peculiar  to  the  lymphatic 
fyflem.  Every  lymphatic  vein  p-ifles  through  a  gland 
of  this  kind  in  its  way  to  the  thoracic  duft.  They  are 
met  with  in  different  parts  of  the  bociy,  particularly 
in  the  axilla,  groin,  and  mefentery,  and  are  either  (o- 
litary  or  in  dillinft  clufters. 

The  conglomerate  glands  are  of  much  greater  bulk 
than  the  conglobate,  and  feem  to  be  an  aflemblage  of 
many  fmaller  glands.  Of  this  kind  are  the  liver,  kid- 
neys, &c.  Some  of  them,  as  the  pancreas,  parotids,  &c. 
have  a  granulated  appearance.  All  thefe  conglomerate 
glands  are  plentifully  fupplled  with  blood  veifcls  :  but 
their  nerves  are  in  general  very  minute,  and  few  in 
number.  Each  little  granulated  portion  furniflies  a 
fmall  tube,  which  unites  with  other  fimilar  duAs,  to 
form  the  common  excretory  duft  of  the  glan'd. 

The  principal  glands,  and  the  humours  they  fecrete, 
have  been  already  defcribed  in  different  parts  of  this 
■work  ;  and  there  only  remains  for  us  to  examine  the 
general  Ifrudure  of  the  glands,  and  to  explain  the  me- 
chanifm  of  fccretion.  On  the  firft  of  thefe  fubjedls 
two  dilTerent  fyftems  have  been  formed  ;  each  of  which 
has  had,  and  ftill  continues  to  have,  its  adherents. 
One  of  thefe  fylfems  was  advanced  by  Malpighi,  who 
fuppofed  that  an  artery  entering  into  a  gland  ramifies 
very  minutely  through  its  whole  fubflance  ;  and  that 
its  branches  ultimately  terminate  in  a  veficular  cavity 
or  follicle,  from  whence  the  fecreted  fluid  paffes  out 
through  the  excretory  duft.  This  doflrine  at  firft 
met  with  few  opponents ;  but  the  celebrated  Ruyfch, 
who  firft  attempted  minute  injeftions  with  wax,  after- 
wards difputed  the  exiftence  of  thefe  follicles,  and  af- 
ferted,  that  every  gland  appears  to  be  a  continued  fe- 
rles  of  vetTels,  which,  after  being  repeatedly  convoluted 
in  their  courfe  through  its  fubftance,  at  length  termi- 
nate in  the  excretory  duft.  Anatomifts  are  iiill  di- 
vided between  thefe  two  fyftems  :  that  of  Malpighi, 
however,  feems  to  be  the  beft  founded. 

The  mode  of  fecretion  has  been  explained  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways,  and  they  are  all  perfeftly  hypothetical. 
In  fuch  an  inquiry,  it  is  natural  to  afk,  how  one  gland 
conflantly  fcparates  a  particular  humour,  while  another 
gland  fecretes  one  of  a  very  different  nature  from  the 
blood  ?  The  bile,  for  inftance,  is  feparated  by  the  liver, 
and  the  urine  by  the  kidneys.  Art  thefe  fecretions  to 
be  imputed  to  any  particular  difpofitions  in  the  fluids  ? 
or  is  their  caufc  to  be  looked  for  in  the  folids  ? 

It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  every  gland  contains 
within  itfelf  a  fermenting  principle,  by  which  it  is 
enabled  to  change  the  nature  of  the  blood  it  receives, 
and  to  endue  it  with  a  particular  property.  Thus, 
according  to  this  fyflem,  the  blood,  as  it  circulates 
through  the  kidneys,  becomes  mixed  with  the  ferment- 
ing principle  of  thofe  glands,  and  a  part  of  it  is  con- 
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verted  Into  urine  ;  and  again  in  the  livtr,  in  the  fa- 
llval  and  other  glands,  the  bile,  the  faliva,  and  other 
juices,  are  generated  from  a  fimilar  caufe.  But  it  fetms 
to  be  impoflible  for  any  liquor  to  be  confined  in  a 
place  expofed  to  the  circulation,  without  being  car- 
ried away  by  the  torrent  of  blood,  every  part  of  which 
would  be  equally  affedffcd  ;  and  this  fyliem  of  fermen- 
tation has  long  been  rejtfted  as  vague  and  chimerical. 
Hut  as  the  caufe  of  fccretion  continued  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  fluids,  the  former  fyllera  was  fucceeded  by 
another,  in  which  recourfe  was  had  to  the  analogy  of 
the  humours.  It  was  obferved,  that  if  paper  be  moifl- 
ened  with  water,  and  oil  and  water  be  afterwards 
poured  upon  it,  the  water  only  will  be  permitted  to 
pafs  through  it,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
paper  has  been  previoufly  foaked  in  oil  inftead  of  water, 
the  oil  only,  and  not  the  water,  will  be  filtered  through 
it.  Thefe  obfervations  led  to  a  fuppofition,  that  every 
fecretory  organ  is  originally  furnilhed  with  a  humour 
analogous  to  that  which  it  is  afterwards  dcftined  to 
feparate  from  the  blood  ;  and  that  in  conftquence  of 
this  difpofition,  the  fecretory  veffels  of  the  liver,  for 
inftance,  will  only  admit  the  bilious  particles  of  the 
blood,  while  all  the  other  humours  will  be  excluded. 
This  fyftem  is  an  ingenious  one,  but  the  difficulties 
with  which  it  abounds  are  unanfwerable  :  for  oil  and 
water  are  immifcible  ;  whereas  the  blood,  as  it  is  cir- 
culated through  the  body,  appears  to  be  a  homoge- 
neous fluid.  Every  oil  will  pafs  through  a  paper 
moiftened  only  with  one  kind  of  oil  ;  and  wine,  or 
fpirits  mixed  with  water,  will  eafily  be  filtered  through 
a  paper  previoufly  foaked  in  water.  Upon  the  fame 
principle,  all  our  humours,  though  differing  in  their 
other  properties,  yet  agreeing  in  that  of  being  perfeft- 
ly  milcible  with  each  other,  will  all  eafily  pafs  through 
the  fame  filtre. — But  thefe  are  not  all  the  objeflions 
to  this  fyftem.  The  humours  nhich  are  fuppofed  to 
be  placed  in  the  fecretory  vcflels  for  the  determination 
of  fimilar  particles  from  the  blood,  mul^  be  originally 
feparated  without  any  analogous  fluid  ;  and  that  which 
happens  once,  may  as  eafily  happen  always.  Again, 
It  fometimes  happens,  from  a  vitious  difpofition,  that 
humours  are  filtered  through  glands  which  are  natu- 
rally not  intended  to  afford  them  a  paffage  :  and  when 
this  once  has  happened,  it  ought,  according  to  this 
fyliem,  to  be  cxpcdled  always  to  do  fo  ;  whereas  this 
is  not  the  cafe  ;  and  we  are,  after  all,  naturally  led  to 
feek  for  the  caufe  of  fecretion  in  the  folids.  It  does 
not  feem  right  to  afcribe  it  to  any  particular  figure  of 
the  fecretory  veflels  ;  becaufe  the  loft  texture  of  thofe 
parts  does  not  permit  them  to  preferve  any  conftant 
ftiape,  and  our  fluids  feem  to  be  capable  of  accommo- 
dating thcmfelves  to  every  kind  of  figure.  Some  have 
imputed  it  to  the  difference  of  diameter  in  the  orifices 
of  the  different  fecretory  veflels.  To  this  dodlrine 
objedlions  have  likewile  been  raifed  ;  and  it  has  been 
argued,  that  the  vclTels  of  the  liver,  forinllance,  would 
upon  this  principle,  afford  a  p;ifrage  not  only  to  the 
bile,  but  to  all-- the  other  humours  of  lefs  confiftcnce 
with  it.  In  reply  to  this  objeiflion,  it  has  been  fuppof- 
ed, that  fecondary  vefTcls  exilt,  which  originate  from  • 
the  firft,  and  permit  all  the  humours  thinner  than  the 
bile  to  pafs  through  thtm. 

Each  of  thefe  hyputhefcs  is  probably  very  remote 
from  the  truth. 
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This  Plate  reprtfents  the  Heart  in  fitu,  all  the 
large  Arteries  and  Veins,  with  fome  of  the  Muf- 
cles,  &c. 

Muscles,  &c. — Superior  Extremitv. — a,  Maf- 
feter.  b,  Complexus.  c,  Digallricus.  d,  Os  hyoides. 
c,  Tliyroid  gland,  f,  Levator  Icapuhe.  g,  Cuculla- 
ris.  hh.  The  clavicles  cut.  i.  The  deltoid  mufcle. 
k.  Biceps  flexor  cubiti  cut.  I,  Coraco-brachialis. 
m,  Triceps  extenfor  cubiti.  n.  The  heads  of  the  pro- 
nator teres,  flexor  carpi  radialis,  and  flexor  digitorum 
fublimis,  cut.  o,  The  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  cut  at  its 
extremity,  p,  Flexor  digilorum  profundus,  q.  Supi- 
nator radii  longus,  cut  at  its  extremity,  r,  Ligamen- 
tum  carpi  tranfverfale.  s,  Extenfores  carpi  radiales. 
t,  Latiflimus  dorfi.  u,  Anterior  edge  of  the  ferratus 
anticus  major,  vv,  The  inferior  part  of  the  diaphragm. 
WW,  Its  interior  edge  cut.  xx,  The  kidneys,  y,  Tranf- 
verfus  abdominis,     z,  Os  ilium. 

Inferior  Extremity. — a,  Pfoas  magnus.  h,  I- 
Tiacus  internus.  c.  The  fle(hy  origin  of  the  tenfor  va- 
ginx  femoris.  </</,  The  ofTa  pubis  cut  from  each  other. 
f,  Mulculus  peffineus  cut  from  its  origin.  _f.  Short 
head  of  the  triceps  adduflor  femoris  cut.  g,  1  he  great 
head, of  the  triceps,  h.  The  long  head  cut.  i,  Vaftus 
internus.  k,  Vaflus  externus.  /,  Crureus.  m,  Gemel- 
lus, n,  Soleuf.  0,  Tibia.  />,  Peronaeus  longus.  q,  Pe- 
lonaeus  brevis.     r.  Fibula. 

Heart  and  Blood  Vessels. — A,  The  heart,  with 
the  coronary  arteries  and  veins.  B,  The  right  auricle 
«f  the  heart.  C,  The  aorta  afcendens.  D,  The  left 
iiibclavian  artery.     E,  The  left  carotid  artery.    F,  The 


common  trunk  which  fends  off  the  right  fubclavian  and 
right  carotid  arteries.  G,  The  carotis  externa.  H,  Ar- 
teria  facialis,  which  fends  off  the  coronary  arteries  of 
the  lips.  I,  Aiferia  temporalis  profunda.  K,  Aor- 
ta defcendens.  LL,  The  iliac  arteries, — which  fend 
off  MM,  The  femoral  or  crural  arteries.  A'.  B.  The 
other  arteries  in  this  figure  have  the  fame  difliiljulii>n 
as  the  veins  of  the  fame  name: — And  generally,  in 
the  anatomical  plates,  the  defcriplion  to  be  found  on 
the  one  fide  points  out  the  (hme  parts  in  the  other. 
I,  The  frontal  vein.  2,  The  facial  vein.  3,  Vena 
temporalis  profunda.  4,  Vena  occipitalis.  5,  Vena 
jugularis  extern.i.  6,  Vena  jugularis  interna,  covering 
the  arteria  carotis  communis.  7,  The  vafcular  arch  on 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  which  is  formed  by  8,  the  radial 
artery  and  vein,  and,  9,  the  ulnar  artery  and  vein. 
10  to,  Cephalic  vein.  11,  Bafilic  vein,  that  on  the 
right  fide,  cut.  12,  Median  vein.  13,  The  humeral 
vein,  which,  with  the  median,  covers  the  humeral  ar- 
tery. 14  14,  The  external  thoracic  or  mammary  ar- 
teries and  veins.  15,  The  axillary  vein,  covering  the 
artery.  16  16,  The  fubclavian  veins,  which,  with 
(6  6)  the  jugulars,  form,  17,  The  vena  cava  fupe- 
rior.  I  8,  The  cutaneous  arch  of  veins  on  the  fore  part 
of  the  foot.  19,  The  vena  tibialis  antica,  covering 
the  artery.  20,  The  vena  profunda  femoris,  covering 
the  artery.  21,  The  upper  part  of  the  vena  faphcna 
major.  22,  The  femoral  vein.  23  23,  The  iliac 
veins.  24  24,  Vena  cava  inferior.  25  25,  The  renal 
veins  covering  the  arteries.  26  26,  The  diaphragma- 
tic veins. 
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Sect.  L   Of  the  Brain  and  its  Integuments. 

THE  bones  of  the  cranium  were  delcribed  in  the 
odeological  part  of  this  work,  as  enclofing  the  brain 
and  defending  it  from  external  injury  :  but  they  are  not 
its  only  prote£tion  ;  for  when  we  make  a  horizontal 
feftion  through  thefe  bones,  we  find  this  mafs  every- 
where furrounded  by  two  membranes  (k),  the  dura  and 
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pia  mater. — The  firft  of  thefe  lines  the  interior  fuifaoe 
of  the  cranium,  to  which  it  everywhere  adheres  ftrong- 
ly  (l^,  but  more  particularly  at  the  futures,  and  at  ths 
many  foramina  through  which  veflels  pafs  between  it 
and  the  pericranium.  The  dura  mater  (m)  is  perfeft- 
ly  fmooth  and  inelaftic,  and  its  inner  furface  is  conflant- 
ly  bedewed  with  a  fine  pellucid  fluid,  which  everywhere 
feparates  it  from  the  pia  mater.  The  dura  mater  fends 
ly  1  off 


(k)  The  Greeks  called  thefe  membranes  meninges  ;  but  the  Arabians,  fuppofing  them  to  be  the  fource  of  all 
the  other  membranes  of  the  body,  afterwards  gave  them  the  name  of  dura  and  fia  mater  ;  by  which  they  are 
now  ufually  dillinguiflied. 

(l)  In  young  fubjefls  this  adhefion  is  greater  than  in  adults  ;  but  even  then,  in  the  healthy  fubjefl,  it  is  no- 
xvhere  eafily  feparable,  without  breaking  through  fome  of  the  minute  vefTels  by  means  of  which  it  is  attached  to 
the  bone. 

{m)  This  membrane  is  commonly  defcribed  as  confiding  of  two  laminae  ;  of  which  the  external  one  is  fup- 
pofed  to  perform  the  office  of  periofleum  internum  to  the  cranium,  while  the  internal  one  forms  the  folds  and 
procefTes  of  the  dura  mater.  In  the  natural  (late,  however,  no  fuch  feparation  is  apparent ;  like  other  mem- 
branes, we  may  indeed  divide  it,  not  into  two  only^  but  many  laminae  ;  but  this  divifion  is  artificial,  and  depends 
on  the  dexterity  of  the  anatomift. 
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ofT  feveral  confiderable  proceflTes,  which  divide  the  brain 
into  ("eparate  portions,  and  prevent  them  from  compref- 
fing  each  other.  Of  thefe  procefTes  there  is  one  fupe- 
rior  and  longitudinal,  c^VitA  l\\t  falx  ot  falciform  pro- 
cefs,  from  its  relembhince  to  a  Icythe.  It  arifes  from 
the  fpine  of  the  os  frontis,  near  the  crifta  galli,  and  ex- 
tending along  in  the  diredion  of  the  fagittal  future,  to 
beyond  the  lambdoidal  future,  divides  the  brain  into  two 
hemifpheres.  A  little  below  the  lambdoidal  future,  it 
divides  into  two  broad  wings  or  e.xpanfions  called  the 
tranfverfe  or  lateral proceffes,  which  prevent  the  lobes 
of  the  cerebrum  fron,  prefling  on  the  cerebellum.  Be- 
fides  thefe  there  is  a  fourth,- which  is  fituated  under 
the  tranfverfe  proceffes,  and  being  continued  to  the 
fpine  of  the  occiput,  divides  the  cerebellum  into  two 
lobes. 

The  blood,  after  being  dilfrlbuted  through  the  ca- 
vity ef  the  cranium  by  means  of  the  arteries,  is  return- 
ed, as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  by  veins  which  all 
pafs  on  to  certain  channels  fituated  behind  thefe  icveral 
proceffes. 

Thefe  canals  or  finufes  communicate  with  each  other, 
and  empty  themfelves  into  the  internal  -jugular  veins, 
which  convey  the  blood  into  the  vena  cava.  They  are 
in  faft  triangular  veins,  running  through  the  fubftance 
of  the  dura  mater,  and,  like  the  proceffi'S,  are  diftin- 
guilhed  into  longitudinal  fini  lateral i  and  where  thefe 
three  meet,  and  where  the  fourth  procefs  paffes  off,  we 
obferve  a  fourth  finus,  which  is  called  torcidar  ;  Hero- 
philus,  who  firff  defcribed  it,  having  fuppofed  that  the 
blood  at  the  union  of  thefe  two  veins,  is,  as  it  were,  in 
a  prefs. 

Befides  thefe  four  canals,  which  were  known  to  the 
ancients,  modern  an^tomifts  enumerate  many  others,  by 
giving  the  appellation  ol  Jimifes  ta  other  veins  of  the 
dura  mater,  which  for  the  moll  part  empty  themfelves 
into  fome  of  thole  we  have  juft  now  delciibed.  There 
are  the  inferior  longitudinal  finus,  the  fuperior  and  in- 
ferior petrous  finufes,  the  cavernous  finufes,  the  cir- 
cular finus,  and  the  anterior  and  pofterior  occipital 
unulcs. 

Thefe  finufes  or  veins,  by  being  conveyed  through  a 
thick  denle  membrane,  firmly  fufpended,  as  the  dura 
mater  is,  within  the  cranium,  are  lefs  liable  to  rupture  ; 
at  the  fame  time  they  are  well  fupported,  and  bv  run- 
ning everywhere  along  the  inner  furface  of  the  bones, 
they  are  prevented  from  prelTnig  on  the  fubflance  of  the 
brain.  To  prevent  too  great  a  dilntation  of  them,  we 
find  filaments  (called  chordie  IVillifi,  from  their  having 
been  Crll  noticed  by  Willis)  ftietched  acrofs  their  ca- 
vities ;  and  the  oblique  manner  in  which  the  veins  from 
the  brain  run  through  the  fubftance  of  the  brain  into 
thefe  channels,  (erves  the  purpofe  of  a  valve,  which 
prevents  the  blood  from  turning  back  into  the  fmaller 
and  weaker  veffels  of  the  brain. 

The  pia  rnalcr  is  a  much  fofter  and  finer  membrane 
than  the  dura  mater  ;  being  exceedingly  delicate,  tranf- 
parcnt,  and  vafcular.  It  inverts  every  part  of  the  brain, 
and  fends  off  an  infinite  number  of  elongations,  which 
infinuate  themfelves  between  the  convolutions,  and  even 
into  the  fubltancc  of  the  brain.  This  membrane  is 
compofed  of  two  laminae  ;  of  which  the  exterior  one  is 
named  tunica  arachnoidea,  from  its  thinncfs,  which  is 
equal  to  that  of  a  fpidcr's  web.  Thel'e  two  laminx  are 
intimately  adhcient  to  each  other,  at  the  upper  part  of 
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the  brain,  but    are  eafily   feparable  at  the  bafis  of  the     Of  the 
brain,  and  through  the  whole  length  of  the  medulla  fpi-   ^^*'»  ^id 
nalis.      The  external  layer,  or  tunica  arachnoidea,  ap-  ■        .     '  ( 
pears  to  be  fpread  uniformly  over  the  furface  of  the 
biain,  but  without  entering  into  its  furrows  as   the  in- 
ner layer  does  ;  the  latter  being  found   to  infinuate  it- 
felf  between  the  convolutions,  and  even   into  the  inte- 
rior cavities  of  the    brain.      The  blood-vefi'els   of  the 
brain  are   diftributed   through  it  in  their  way  to  that 
organ,  and  are  therefore  divided   into  very  minute  ra- 
mifications, before  they  penetrate  the  fubilance   of  the 
brain. 

There  are  feveral  parts  included  under  the  general  Ti,g  braio 
denomination  of  brain.  One  of  thefe,  which  is  of  the 
(ofteft  confiftence,  and  fills  the  greateft  part  of  the  ca- 
vity of  the  cranium,  is  the  cerebrum,  or  brain  properly 
fo  called.  Another  portion,  which  is  feated  in  the  in- 
ferior and  poflerior  part  of  the  head,  is  the  cerebellum  ; 
and  a  third,  which  derives  its  origin  from  both  thefe, 
is  the  medulla  oblongata.  ,.- 

The  cerebrum  is  a  medullary  liiafs  of  a  moderate  CerebruflJ, 
confiftence,  filling  up  exaftly  all  the  upper  part  of  the 
cavity  of  the  cranium,  and  divided  into  two  hemi- 
fpheres by  the  falx  of  the  dura  mater.  Each  of  thefe 
hemifpheres  is  ufually  dillinguiflied  into  an  interior,  a 
middle,  and  a  pojlerior  lobe._  -The  firlf  of  thefe  is 
lodged  on  the  orbital  proceffes  of  the  os  frontis  ;  the 
middle  lobes  lie  in  the  middle  foffae  of  the  bafis  of  the 
cranium,  and  the  poflerior  lobes  are  placed  on  the 
tranlverfe  feptum  of  the  os  occipitis,  immediately  over 
the  cerebellum,  from  which  they  are  feparated  by  the 
lateral  proceffes  of  the  dura  mater.  Thefe  two  por- 
tions afford  no  dilllnguiflung  mark  of  feparation  ;  and 
on  this  account  Hsller,  and  many  other  modern  ana- 
tomifts,  omit  the  diflinftion  of  the  middle  lobe,  and 
fpeak  only  of  the  anterior  and  poflerior  lobes  of  the 
brain. 

The  cerebrum  appears  to  be  compofed  of  two  di- 
flinfl  fubftances.  Of  thefe,  the  exterior  one,  which  is 
of  a  grayifli  or  afh  colour,  is  called  the  cortex,  and  is 
fomewhat  fofter  than  the  other,  which  is  very  white, 
and  is  called  medulla,  ox  fuljlantia  alba. 

After  having  removed  the  falx,  and  feparated  the 
two  hemifpheres  from  each  other,  we  perceive  a  white 
convex  body,  the  corpus  callofum,  which  is  a  portion 
of  the  medullary  fubflance,  uniting  the  two  hemi- 
fpheres to  each  other,  and  not  inveflcd  by  the  cortex. 
By  making  a  horizontal  incifion  into  the  brain,  on  a 
level  with  this  corpus  callofum,  we  difcover  two  oblong 
cavities,  named  the  anterior  or  lateral  ventricles,  one 
in  each  hemifphere.  Thefe  two  ventricles,  which 
communicate  with  each  other  by  a  hole  immediately 
under  the  plexus  choroidcs,  are  feparated  laterally  by 
a  very  fine  medullary  partition,  called  feptum  lucidum, 
from  its  thinneis  and  trai.fparency.  The  lower  edge 
of  this  feptum  is  fixed  to  the  fornix,  which  is  a  kind 
of  medullarv  arch  (.is  its  name  implies)  fituated  under 
the  corpus  callofum,  and  nearly  of  a  trianj?ular  fhape. 
Anteriorly  the  fornix  fends  off  tuo  medullary  chords, 
called  its  anterior -cnira  ;  which  (ecm  to  be  united  to 
each  other  bv  a  portion  of  medullary  lubflance,  named 
commiffura  anterior  cerebri.  Thefe  crura  diverging 
from  one  another,  are  loft  at  the  outer  fide  of  the  low- 
er and  fore  part  of  the  third  ventricle,  Pofteriorly 
the  fornix  is  formed  into  two  other  crura,  which  unite 
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01  the     with  two  medullary  protuberances,  called  pedis  hippo- 
Brain  and  f(,f„^i^     and  fometimes  cnriiua  ammonis,    that    extend 
•^•"T'^'  '  a'oiK  *^^  '^"'^'^  P'"'^  of  the  literal  ventricles.  The  con- 
cave edge  of   the   pedes  hippocampi  is  covered  by  a 
medullary  lamina,  called  corpin  Jlnibriatum. 

Neither  the  edges  of  the  fornix,  nor  its  poftcrior 
crura,  can  be  well  diltinguilhcd,  till  we  have  removed 
the  plexus  choroides.  This  is  a  produ'lion  of  the  pia 
mater,  which  is  fpread  over  the  lateral  ventricles.  Its 
loofe  edges  are  collefted,  fo  as  to  appear  like  a  vafcu- 
lar  band  on  each  fide. 

When  we  have  removed  this  plexus,  we  difcovcr  fe- 
veral  other  protuberances  included  in  the  lateral  ven- 
tricles. Thcle  are  the  corpora  ftriata,  the  thalami  ner- 
vorum opticorum,  the  tubeicula  quadrugemina,  and 
the  pineal  gland. 

The  corpora  flriala  are  two  curved  oblong  eminences, 
that  extend  along  the  anterior  part  of  the  lateral  ven- 
tricles. They  derive  their  name  from  their  ftriated 
appeirance,  which  is  owing  to  an  intermixture  of  the 
cortical  and  medullary  fubllances  of  the  brain.  The 
thalami  nervorum  opticorum,  arc  fo  called,  becaufe  the 
optic  nerves  ariie  chiefly  from  them,  and  they  are  like- 
wife  compofed  both  of  the  cortex  and  msduUa.  They 
are  feparated  from  the  corpora  ftriata  only  by  a  kind 
of  medullary  chord,  the  geminum  centrum  femicircu- 
lare.  The  thalami  are  nearly  of  an  oval  fliape,  and  are 
fituated  at  the  bottom  of  the  upper  cavity  of  the  la- 
teral ventricles.  They  are  clofely  united,  and  at  tlieir 
convex  part  feem  to  become  one  body. 

Anteriorly,  in  the  fpace  between  the  thalami,  we 
cbferve  an  orifice  by  which  the  lateral  ventricles  com- 
municate, and  another  leads  down  from  this,  under  the 
different  appellations  o{ foramen  com?7iune  anicriuf,  vul- 
va, iter  ad  infundihulum,  but  more  properly  iter  ad 
ti-rtium  ventriculum  ;  and  the  feparation  of  the  thalami 
from  each  other  porteriorly,  forms  another  opening  or 
interftice  called  anus.  This  has  been  fuppofed  to  com- 
municate with  the  third  ventricle  •,  but  it  does  not,  the 
bottom  of  it  being  fhut  up  by  the  pia  mater.  The 
back  part  of  the  anus  is  formed  by  a  kind  of  medul- 
lary band,  which  conneffs  the  thalami  to  each  other, 
and  is  called  commijfura  poflerior  cerebri. 

Behind  the  thalami  and  commiffura  pofterior,  we 
obferve  a  fmall,  foft,  grayilli,  and  oval  body,  about  the 
fize  of  a  pea.  This  is  the  glandula  pinealis  ;  it  is  de- 
fcribed  by  Galen  under  the  name  of  conarion,  and  has 
been  rendered  famous  by  Defcartes,  who  fuppofed  it 
to  be  the  feat  of  the  foul.  Galen  feems  formerly  to 
have  entertained  the  fame  opinion.  Some  modern 
writers  have,  with  as  little  reafon,  imagined  that  the 
foul  is  placed  in  the  corpus  callofum. 

The  pineal  gland  rells  upon  four  remarkable  emi- 
fiences,  difpofed  in  pairs,  and  feated  immediately  be- 
low it.  Thefe  tubercles,  which  by  the  ancients  were 
called  tc/les  and  nates,  have,  fince  the  time  of  Win- 
llow,  been  more  commonly  named  tubercttla  quadru- 
gemina. 

Under  the  thalami  we  obferve  another  cavity,  the 
third  ventricle,  which  terminates  anteriorly  in  a  fmall 
medullary  canal,  the  infundihulum,  that  leads  to  the 


glandula  pituitaria.    It  has  been  tloubted,  whether  the     Of  ih/.- 
infundibuium  is   really  hollow  ;  but  fome  late  cxperi-     "'"  *' ** 
ments  on  this  part  of  the  brain  *  by  Profefior  Murray  .  _ 
of  L'pfal,  clearly  prove  it  to  be  a  medullary  canal,  fur-  *  I),ff..j, 
rounded  by  both  lamina:  of  the  pia  mater.  After  frcez  Jr-funJitulii 
ing  the  brain,  this  channel  was  found  filled  with  ice  ;  (^""'^ri.    . 
and  De  Hacn  tells  f  us,  he  found  it  dilated,  and  filled  ^Jf' 
witli  a  calcareous  matter  (n).  toni.  vi. 

The  foft  (porigy  body  in  which  the  infundibuium  p.  271. 
termniales,  was  by  the  ancients  fuppofed  to  be  of  a 
glandular  ftru(Jlnre,  and  dedined  to  filter  the  ferofity 
of  the  brain.  Spigelius  pretended  to  have  difcovcrcd 
its  excretory  duff,  but  it  fecnis  certain  that  no  fuch 
duft  exills.  It  is  of  an  oblong  (hape,  compofed,  as  it 
were  of  two  lobes.  In  ruminant  anirnals  it  is  much 
larger  than  in  man,  ® 

From  the  pofterior  part  of,  the  third  ventricle,  we 
fee  a  fmall  groove  or  channel,  defcending  obliquely 
backwards.  'J'his  channel,  which  is  called  the  aque- 
duSi  of  Sylvius,  though  it  was  known  to  the  ancients, 
opens  into  another  cavity  of  the  brain,  placed  between 
the  cerebellum  and  medulla  oblongata,  and  called  the 
fuurth  •ventricle.  i-f 

The  cerebellum,  which  is  divided  into  two  lobes,  is  Ccrebel- 
commonly  fuppofed  to  be  of  a  firmer  texture  than  the  '"""• 
cerebrum  ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  in  the  greater  num- 
ber of  (ubjecls,  there  appears  to  be  no  fenfible  differ- 
ence in  the  confiltence  of  tliefe  two  parts.  It  has  more 
of  the  cortical  than  of  the  medullary  fubftance  in  its 
compofition. 

The  furrow  that  divides  the  two  lobes  of  the  cere- 
bellum leads  anteriorly  to  a  procefs,  compofed  of  me- 
dullary and  cortical  fubllances,  covered  bv  the  pia 
mater  •■,  and  which,  from  its  being  divided  into  nume- 
rous furrows,  refembling  the  rings  of  the  earth  worm, 
is  named  procejfus  Vermiform'is.  This  procefs  forms  a 
kind  of  ring  in  its  courle  between  the  lobes. 

The  furface  of  the  cerebellum  docs  not  afford  thofe 
circumvolutions  which  appear  in  the  cerebrum  ;  but 
inftead  of  thefe,  we  obferve  a  great  number  of  minute 
furrows,  running  parallel  to  each  other,  and  nearly  in 
a  tranfverfe  direftion.  The  pia  mater  infinuates  itfelf 
into  thefe  furrows. 

When  we  cut  into  the  fubftance  of  the  cerebellum, 
from  above  downwards,  we  find  the  medullary  part 
running  in  a  kind  of  ramifying  courfe,  and  exhibiting 
an  appearance  that  has  gotten  the  name  of  arbor  vite, 
Thefe  ramifications  unite  to  form  a  medullary  trunk  ^ 
the  middle,  anterior,  and  mod  confiderable  part  of 
which  forms  two  proceffes,  the  crura  cerebelli,  which 
unite  with  the  crura  cerebri,  to  form  the  medulla  ob- 
longata. The  reft  furniflies  two  other  proceffes,  which 
lofe  themfelves,  under  the  nates,  and  thus  unite  the 
lobes  of  the  cerebellum  to  the  pnllerior  part  of  the  ce- 
rebrum. Under  the  nates  we  oblerve  a  tranfverfe  me- 
dullary line,  or  linea  alba,  running  from  one  of  thefe 
proceffes  to  the  other  ;  and  between  them  we  find  a 
very  thin  medullary  lamina,  covered  with  the  pia  ma^ 
ter,  which  the  generality  of  anatomifts  have  (though 
feemingly  without  reafon)  confidered  as  a  valve  formed 
for  cloung  the  communication  between  the  fourth  ven- 
L  1  2  tricle 


(n)  The  under  part  of  it,  however,  appears  to  be  impervious ;  at  leaft  no  injection  than  can  be  depended  on 
has  been  made  to  pafs  from  it  into  the  glandula  pituitaria. without  laceration  of  parts 
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tricle  and  the  aquaeduclus  Sylvli.  Vieuflens  named  it 
valvu/a  major  cerebri. 

The  medulla  oblongata  is  fituated  in  the  miudle, 
lower,  and  pollerior  part  of  the  cranium,  and  may  be 
confidered  as  a  produdion  or  continuation  of  the 
whole  medullary  fubllance  of  tlie  cerebrum  and  cere- 
bellum, being  formed  by  the  union  of  two  confiderable 
medullary  proceffes  of  the  cerebrum,  called  crura  cere- 
hri,  with  two  other  fraaller  ones  from  the  cerebellum, 
which  were  juft  now  fpoken  of  under  the  name  of  crura 
cerebclh. 

The  crura  cerebri  arife  from  the  middle  and  lower 
part  of  each  hemifphere.  They  are  feparated  from  each 
other  at  their  origin,  but  are  united  below,  where  they 
terminate  in  a  middle  protuberance,  the  pons  Varolii, 
fo  called  becaufiPVarolius  compared  it  to  a  bridge. 
This  name,  however,  can  convey  no  idea  of  its  real 
appearance.  It  is  in  fatt,  nothing  more  than  a  me- 
dullary protuberance,  nearly  of  a  hemifpherical  fhape, 
which  unites  the  crura  cerebri  to  thole  of  the  cere- 
bellum. 

Between  the  crura  cerebri,  and  near  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  pons  Varolii,  are  two  tubercles,  corapofed 
externally  of  medullary  ;  and  internally  of  cineritious 
fubftance,  to  which  Euftachius  firlt  gave  the  name  of 
cminentice  mamillares. 

Along  the  middle  of  the  pofterior  furface  of  the  me- 
dulla oblongata,  where  it  fjrms  the  anterior  part  of 
the  fourth  ventricle,  we  obferve  a  kind  ot  furrow 
which  runs  downwards  and  terminates  in  a  point.  A- 
bout  an  inch  above  the  lower  extremity  of  this  fiflure, 
feveral  medullary  filaments  are  to  be  feen  running  to- 
wards it  on  each  fide  in  an  oblique  direftion  lo  as  to 
give  it  the  appearance  of  a  writing  pen  ;  hence  it  is 
called  calamus  fcriplorlus. 

From  the  pofterior  part  of  the  pons  Varolii,  the  me- 
dulla oblongata  defcends  obliquely  backwards  ;  at  its 
fore  pirt,  immedi.itely  behind  the  pons  Varolii,  we  ob- 
ferve two  pair  of  eminences,  wfcich  were  defcribed  by 
F.uftachius,  but  received  no  particular  appellation  till 
the  time  of  VieufTens,  who  give  them  the  names  of 
corpora  olivaria  and  corpora  pyramidalia.  The  former 
are  the  outcrmoll,  being  placed  one  on  eacli  fide. 
They  are  nearly  of  an  oval  {hape,  and  aie  corapofed 
of  medulla,  with  (Ireaks  of  cortical  jubilance.  Be- 
Kveen  thefe  are  the  corpora  pyramidalij,  each  of 
which  terminates  in  a  point.  In  the  human  fubjeft 
thefe  four  eminences  are  fometimes  not  eafily  diftin- 
guifhed. 

The  medulla  fpinalis,  or  fpinal  marroiv,  which  is 
the  name  given  to  the  medullary  chord  thaf  is  extend- 
ed down  the  vertebral  canal,  from  the  gre?t  foramen 
of  the  occipital  bone  to  the  bottom  of  the  lail  lumbar 
vertebra,  is  a  continuation  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 
Like  the  other  parts  of  the  brain,  it  is  inverted  by  the 
dura  and  pia  mater.  The  firft  of  thefe,  in  its  paffage 
cut  of  the  cranium,  adheres  to  the  foramen  of  the  os 
occipitis.  Its  connection  with  the  ligaraentary  fub- 
ftance  that  lines  the  cavity  of  the  fpine,  is  only  by 
means  of  cellular  membrane  ;  but  between  the  feveral 


vertebrre,  where  the  nerves  pafs  out  of  the  fpine,  it 
fends  off  prolongations,  which  adhere  llrongly  to  the 
vertebral  ligaments.  Here,  as  in  the  cranium,  the 
data  mater  has  its  finufes  or  large  veins.  Thele  are 
two  in  number,  and  are  feen  running  on  each  fide  of 
the  medullary  column,  from  the  foramen  magnum  of 
the  OS  occipitis  to  the  lower  part  of  the  os  facrum. 
They  communicate  together  by  ramifying  branches  at 
each  vertebra,  and  terminate  in  the  vertebral,  intercof- 
tal,  and  facral  veins. 

The  pia  mater  is  connected  with  the  dura  mater  by 
means  of  a  thin  tranfparent  lubflance,  which  from  its 
indentations  between  the  fpinal  nerves  has  obtained 
the  name  of  ligamentum  denLiculatum,  It  is  loraewhat 
firmer  than  the  tunica  arachnoidea,  but  in  otiier  re- 
fpefts  relembles  that  membrane.  Its  ufe  is  to  fupporl 
the  fpinal  marrow,  that  it  may  not  affeft  the  medulla 
oblongata  by  its  weight. 

The  fpinal  marrow  itfelf  is  externally  of  a  white  co- 
lour ;  but,  upon  cutting  into  it,  we  find  its  middle  part 
compofed  of  a  darker  coloured  mats,  refembling  the 
cortex  of  the  brain.  When  the  marrow  has  reached 
the  firft  lumbar  vertebra,  it  becomes  extremely  narrow, 
and  at  length  terminates  in  an  oblong  protuberance  ; 
from  the  e-xtremity  of  which  the  pia  mater  fends  off 
a  prolongation  or  ligament,  refembling  a  nerve,  that 
perforates  the  dura  mater,  and  is  fixed  to  the  os  coc- 

cygis. 

The  medulla  fpinalis  gives  rife  to  30  or  31  pair  of 
nerves,  but  they  are  not  all  of  the  lame  fize,  nor  do 
they  all  run  in  the  lame  direftion.  The  upper  ones 
are  thinner  than  the  reft,  and  are  placed  almoft  trant 
verfely  :  as  we  defcend,  we  find  them  running  more 
and  more  obliquely  downwards,  till  at  length  their 
courfe  is  almoft  perpendicular,  fo  that  the  lowermoft 
nerves  exhibit  an  appearance  that  is  called  cauda  equina, 
from  its  refcmblance  to  a  hoife's  tail. 

The  arteries  that  ramify  through  the  different  parts 
of  the  brain  are  derived  from  the  internal  carotid  and 
from  the  vertebral  arteries.  The  medulla  fpinalis  is 
fupplied  by  the  anterior  and  pofterior  fpinal  arteries, 
and  likewife  receives  branches  from  the  cervical,  the 
inferior  and  fuperior  intercoftal,  the  lumbar,  and  the 
facral  arteries. 

Sect.  II.    Of  the  Nerves. 

The  nerves  are  medullary  chords,  differing  from 
each  other  in  fize,  colour,  and  confiftence,  and  deri- 
ving their  origin  from  the  medulla  oblongata  and  me- 
dulla fpinalis.  There  are  39,  and  lometimes  40,  pair 
of  the  nerves  ;  nine  (o)  ot  which  originate  trom  the 
medulla  oblongata,  and  30  or  31  from  the  medulla  (pi- 
nalis.  They  appear  to  be  perfeflly  inelaftic,  and  like- 
wife  to  poffefs  no  irritdbllity.  If  we  irritate  mufcular 
fibres,  they  immediately  contradl  ;  but  nothing  of  this 
fort  happens  if  we  irritate  a  nerve.  They  carry  with 
them  a  covering  from  the  pia  mater  ;  but  derive  no  tu- 
nic from  the  dura  mater,  as  hath  been  generally, 
through  erroneoully,  fuppofed,  ever  fince  the  time  of 

Galen 
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(o)  It  has  been  ufual  to  defcribe  ten  pair  of  nerves  as  arlfing  from  the  medulla  oblongata  ;  but  as  the  tenth 
pair  »rife  in  the  fdme  manner  as  the  other  fpinal  nerves,  Satitotini,  Heifter,  Huller,  and  others,  feem  very  pr»- 
pirly  to  have  clalTed  them  among  the  nerves  of  the  fpine. 


Chap.  V. 

Galen  (p),  the  outer  covcrinK  of  the  nerves  being  in 
faft  nolhinjj  mote  than  cellular  membrane.  This 
covering  is  very  thick  where  the  nerve  is  txpofed  to 
the  ai'liou  of  mufcks  ;  but  where  it  runs  through  a 
bony  canal,  or  is  fecure  from  prelTure,  the  cellular 
tunic  is  extremely  thin,  or  alto^^ellicr  wantinj/.  We 
have  inltanccs  of  this  in  ti)e  portio  mollis  of  the  audi- 
tory nerve,   and  in  the  nerves  of  the  licjrt. 

I?y  elevating,  carefully  and  gently,  the  brain  from 
the  balis  of  the  cranium,  we  find  the  fiill  nine  pair 
ariling  in  the  following  order  :  I.  'l"he  nervi  olfadtorii, 
didributed  through  the  pituitary  membrane,  which 
coiiflitutes  the  organ  of  fmell.  2.  The  optici,  which 
go  to  the  eyes,  where  they  receive  the  imprefTions  of 
vifible  objetls.  5.  The  oculorum  motores,  fo  called 
becaufe  they  are  diftributed  to  the  mufcks  of  the  eye. 
4.  The  pathetici,  diftributed  to  tlie  fuperior  oblique 
mufcles  of  the  eyes,  the  motion  of  which  is  exprefTive 
of  certain  paftions  of  the  foul.  5.  The  nerves  of  this 
pair  foon  divide  into  three  principal  branches,  and  each 
of  thefe  has  a  ditTerent  name.  Its  upper  divifion  is 
the  ophthalmicus,  which  is  diftributed  to  various  pans 
of  the  eyes,  eyelids,  forehead,  nofe,  and  integuments 
of  the  face.  The  fecond  is  called  the  maxUlaris  fu[>t- 
rior,  and  the  third  maxil/aris  inferior;  both  v\hich 
names  allude  to  their  diftrlbution.  6.  The  abdu(5lores  ; 
each  of  thefe  nerves  is  diftributed  to  the  abduftor  muf- 
cle  of  the  eye,  fo  called,  becaufe  it  helps  to  draw  the 
globe  of  the  eye  from  the  nofe.  7.  The  auditorii 
(q_),  which  are  diftributed  through  the  organs  of  hear- 
ing. 8.  The  par  vagum,  which  derives  its  name  from 
the  great  number  of  parts,  to  which  it  gives  branches 
both  in  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  9.  The  linguales, 
or  hypoglofli,  which  are  diftributed  to  the  tongue,  and 
appear  to  contribute  both  to  the  organ  of  tafte  and  to 
the  motions  of  the  tongue  (r). 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  fpinal  mar- 
row fends  off  30  or  3  I  pair  of  nerves  ;   thefe  are  chiefly 
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tebrae  of  the  neck,  are  eight  (s)  in  number.;  tlie  dor 
ful,  twelve;  the  lumbar,  five;  and  the  facral,  five  or  fix  ;  '''''|,"^'* 
the  number  of  the  latter  depending  on  the  rmmbcr  of  '  f 

lioles  in  the  os  facrum.  Each  fpinal  iitrvc  at  its  ori- 
gin is  compofed  of  two  fafciculi  of  medullary  fibres. 
One  of  ihcfe  fafciculi  arifes  from  the  anterior,  and  the 
other  from  the  pofteriur,  furfacc  of  the  medulla. 
Thefe  fafciruli  are  fcparatcd  by  the  ligamentum  denti- 
culatum  ;  after  which  we  find  them  contiguous  to  one 
another.  They  then  perforate  the  dura  mater,  and 
unite  to  form  a  confiderablc  knot  or  ganglion.  Each 
of  thefe  ganglions  fends  oft"  two  branches;  one  anteri- 
or, and  the  other  pofterior.  The  anterior  branches 
communicate  with  each  other  at  their  coming  out  of 
the  fpine,  and  likewife  fend  oflf  one,  and  fo.Tietimes 
more  branches,  to  alTift  in  the  formation  of  the  inter- 
coftal  nerve. 

The  knots  or  ganglions  of  the  nerves  juft  now  fpo» 
ken  of,  are  not  only  to  be  met  with  at  their  exit  from 
the  fpine,  but  likewife  in  various  parts  of  the  body. 
They  occur  in  the  nerves  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  as 
well  as  in  thofe  of  the  fpine.  They  are  not  the  efTefts 
of  difeafe,  but  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  fame  parts  of 
the  fame  nerves,  both  in  the  fietus  and  adult.  They 
are  commonly  of  an  oblong  ftiape,  and  of  a  grayifti  co- 
lour, fomewhat  inclined  to  red,  which  is  perhaps  ow- 
ing to  their  being  extremely  vafcular.  Internally  we 
are  able  to  diftinguifti  foraething  like  an  intermixture 
of  the  nervous  filaments. 

Some  writers  have  confidered  them  as  fo  many  little 
brains ;    Lancifi   fancied    he   had    difcovered   mufcular 
fibres  in   them,   but  they  are  certainly  not   of  an   irri- 
table nature.      A  late  writer,  Dr  Johnftone  •,  imagines  •  Ef^y  or. 
they  are  intended  to  deprive    us  of  the   power   of  the'*'^"/" 
will  over  certain  parts,  as  the  heart,  for  inftance  :   but'*'  Gjngli- 
if  this  hypothefis   were  well  founded,   we   ftiould   mett°^!  " 
with  them  only  in  nerves  leading   to  involuntary  muf- 
cles ;  whereas  it  is  certain,  that  the  voluntary  mufcles 
diftributed  to   the  exterior  parts   of  the  trunk   and  to    .receive   their   nerves  through   ganglions.      Dr  Monro, 
the  extremities.     They  are  commonly  diftinguiflied  in-      from  obferving  the  accurate  intermixture  of  the  minute 
to  the  cervical,  dorfal,  lumbar,  znA  facral  nerves.    The      nerves   which   compofe   them,  conilders  them  as  new 
cervical,  which  pafs  out  from  between  the  feveral  ver-      fources  of  nervous  energy  f .  .  Qi,r.„^. 

^  ne  licnj  on  tbi 
Ktrvoui 
~  Syfem. 

(f)  Baron  Haller  and  Profeffbr  Zinn  feem  to  have  been  the  fjrft  who  demonftrated,  that  the  dura  mater  is 
reflefted  upon  and  adheres  to  the  periofteum  at  the  edges  of  the  foramina  that  afford  a  paiTage  to  the  nerves  out 
of  the  cranium  and  vertebral  canal,  or  is  loon  loft  in  the  cellular  fubftance. 

(q_)  This  pair,  foon  after  its  entrance  into  the  meatus  auditorius  internus,  feparates  into  two  branches.  One 
of  thefe  is  of  a  very  foft  and  pulpy  confiftence,  is  called  the  portio  mollis  of  the  feventh  pair,  and  is  fpread  over 
the  inner  part  of  the  ear.  The  other  pafles  out  through  the  aquedutl  of  Fallopius  in  a  firm  chord,  which  it 
dillinguiftied  as  the  portio  dura,  and  is  diftributed  to  the  external  ear  and  other  parts  of  the  neck  and  face. 

( p  )  Heifter  has  furamed  up  the  ufes  of  thefe  nine  pair  of  nerves  in  the  two  following  Latin  verfes  : 

"  Olfaciens,  eernens,  oculofque  movens,  patienfqae, 

"  Giifians,  abducent,  audienfque,  vaganfque,  loquenfque.'''' 

(s)  Befides  thefe,  there  is  another  pair  called  aceefforii,  which  arifes  from  the  medulla  fpinalis  at  its  begin- 
ning ;  and  afcending  through  the  great  foramen  of  the  os  occipitis  Into  the  cranium,  paffes  out  again  clofe  to 
the  eighth  pair,  with  which,  however,  it  does  not  unite  ;  and  it  is  afterwards  diftributed  chiefly  to  the  mufcles 
of  the  neck,  back,  and  fcapula.  In  this  courfe  it  fends  off  filaments  to  different  parts,  and  likewife  communi- 
cates with  feveral  other  nerves.  Phyfiologifts  are  at  a  lofs  how  to  account  for  the  fingular  origin  and  courfe  of 
thefe  nervi  aceefforii.  The  ancients  confidered  them  as  branches  of  the  eighth  pair,  diftributed  to  mufcles  of 
the  fcapula  :  Willis  likewife  confidered  them  as  appendages  to  that  pair,  and  on  that  account  named  them  ac- 
ce/firii.  They  are  fometimes  called  xhtfpmal  pair  ;  but  as  this  latter  name  is  applicable  to  all  the  nerves  cf 
che  fpine  indifcriminately,  it  feems  better  to  adopt  that  given  by  Willis. 
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Of  the  The  nerves,  like  tlie  blood  venfels,   in  their  courfe 

Brain  and  throuph  the  body,  communicate  with  each  other  ;  and 
^  each  or  tnele  communications  conuitutes  what  is  call- 
ed a  plexus,  from  whence  branches  are  again  detached 
to  different  parts  of  the  body.  Some  of  thefe  are  con- 
ftant  and  confiderable  enough  to  be  diftinguiflied  by 
particular  names,  3%  the  fimi/unarp/exus,  ihe pulmonary 
pliXus,  the  hepatic,  the  cardiac,  &c. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpofe  of  this  work  to 
follow  the  nerves  through  all  their  diftributions  ;  but  it 
may  be  remembered,  that  in  defcribing  the  different 
vifcera,  mention  was  made  of  the  nerves  dillributed  to 
them.  There  is  one-  pair,  however,  called  the  inter- 
coflal,  ox  great  fympathetic  nerve,  which  feems  to  renuir? 
particular  notice,  becaufe  it  has  an  almoit  Univerfal 
connexion  and  correfpondencs  with  all  the  other  nerves 
of  the  body.  Authors  are  not  perfeftly  agreed  about 
the  origin  of  the  intercoHal  ;  but  it  may  perhaps  not 
improperly  be  defcribed,  as  beginning  from  filaments 
of  the  fifth  and  fixth  pair  ;  it  then  paffes  out  of  the 
cranium,  through  the  bony  canal  of  the  carotid,  from 
whence  it  defcends  laterally  clofe  to  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebra;,  and  receives  branches  from  almoft  all  the 
vertebral  nerves  ;  forming  almoft  as  many  ganglions  in 
its  courle  through  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  It  fends 
off  an  infinite  number  of  branches  to  the  vifcera  in  thofe 
cavities,  and  forms  feveral  plexus  with  the  branches  of 
the  eighth  pair  or  par  vagum. 

That  the  nerves  are  deitined  to  convey  the  principles 
of  motion  and  fenfibility  to  the  brain  from  all  parts  of 
the  fyftem,  there  can  be  no  doubt  ;  but  how  thefe  ef- 
fects are  produced,  no  one  has  ever  yet  been  able  to 
determine.  The  inquiry  has  been  a  conftant  fource  of 
hypothefis  in  all  ages,  and  has  produced  fame  inge- 
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nious  ideas,  and  many  erronecus  pofitiotis,  but  with-    Oi'tl.e 
out  hn^-ing  hitherto   afforded  much  fatisfaflory  infor-  lira"'  ""^ 
mation.  J!!!rij 

Some  phyCologifts  have  confidered  a  trunk  of  nerves  ' 
as  a  folid  chord,  capable  of  being  divided  into  an  infi- 
nite number  of  filaments,  by  means  of  which  the  im- 
prefiions  of  feeling  aie  conveyed  to  the  fenlorium  com- 
mune. Others  have  fuppofed  it  to  be  a  canal,  which  af- 
terwards feparates  into  more  minute  channels  ;  or,  per- 
haps, as  being  an  affeinblage  of  many  very  fmall  and 
diftinft  tubes,  connettcd  to  each  other,  and  thus  form- 
ing a  cylindrical  chord.  They  who  contend  for  their 
being  iblid  bodies  arc  of  opinion,  that  feeling  is  occa- 
fiuned  by  vibration  ;  lo  that,  for  inftance,  according  to 
this  fyftem,  by  pricking  the  finger,  a  vibration  would 
be  occafioned  in  the  nerve  diftributcd  through  its  fub- 
ftance  ;  and  the  effefts  of  this  vibration,  when  extended 
to  the  fenforium,  would  be  an  excital  of  pain.  But 
the  inelallicity,  the  foftnefs,  the  connexion,  and  the 
fituation  of  the  nerves,  are  fo  many  proofs  that  vibra- 
tion has  no  (hare  in  the  caufe  of  feeling. 

Others  have  fuppofed,  that  in  the  brain  and  fpinal 
marrow  a  very  fubtle  fluid  is  fecreted,  and  from 
thence  conveyed  through  the  imperceptible  tubes, 
which  they  confider  as  exifting  in  the  nerves.  They 
have  further  fuppofed,  that  this  very  fubtle  fluid,  to 
which  they  have  given  the  name  oi  animal  fpirils,  is  fe-. 
creted  in  the  cortical  fubftance  of  the  brain  and  fpinal 
marrow,  from  whence  it  paffes  through  the  medullary 
fubftance.  This,  like  the  other  fyllem,  is  founded 
altogether  on  hypothefis  ;  but  it  feems  to  be  a  hypo- 
thefis derived  from  much  more  probable  principles,  and 
there  are  many  ingenious  arguments  to  be  brought  in 
its  fupport. 


EXPLANATION  of  PLATE  XXXI. 


Fig.  I.  Reprefents  the  Inferior  part  of   the    Brain  ; 

— the  Anterior  part  of  the   whole  fpine,  including 

the  Medulla  Spinalis  ; — with  tlie  origin  and  large 

portions  of  all  the  Nerves. 

AA,  The  anterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum.  BB,  The 
lateral  lobes  of  the  cerebrum.  CC,  The  two  lobes  of 
the  cerebellum.  D,  Tuber  annulare.  E,  The  paf- 
fage  from  the  third  ventricle  to  the  infundibulum. 
F,  The  medulla  oblongata,  which  fends  off  the  me- 
dulla fpinalis  through  the  fpine.  GG,  That  part  of 
the  OS  occipitis  which  is  placed  above  (HH)  the 
tranfverfe  proceffes  of  the  firft  cervical  vertebra. 
II,  &c.  The  fcvcn  cervical  vertebra;,  with  their  in- 
termediate cartilages.  KK,  &c.  The  twelve  dorfal 
vertebrae,  with  their  intermediate  cartilages.  LL,  &c. 
The  five  lumbar  vertebra,  with  their  intermediate  car- 
tilages.    M,  The  OS  facrum.      N,  The  os  coccygis. 

Nerves. — 11,  The  firft  pair  of  nerves,  named  0/- 
JiiSory,  which  goes  to  the  nofe.  2  2,  The  fecond  pair, 
named  optic,  which  goes  to  form  the  tunica  retina  of 
the  eye.  3  3,  The  third  pair,  named  motor  ociili ;  it 
fupplies  moft  of  the  mufcles  of  the  eyeballs.  4  4,  The 
fourth  pair,  named  pathetic, — which  is  wholly  fpent 
upon  the  mufculus  trochlearis  of  the  eye.  5  5,  The 
fifth  pair  divides  into  three  branches. — The  firft,  na- 
med ophthalmic,  goes  to  the  orbit,  fupplies  the  lacbry- 
I 


mal  gland,  and  fends  branches  out  to  the  forehead  and 
nofe. — The  fecond,  mmed  fi/fienor  maxillary,  fupplies 
the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  lome  of  the  mufcles  of 
the  lips. — The  third,  named  inferior  maxillary,  is  fpent 
upon  the  mufcles  and  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw,  tongue, 
and  muicles  of  the  lips.  6  6,  The  fixth  pair,  which, 
after  fending  off  the  beginning  of  the  intercoftal  or 
great  fympathetic,  is  fpent  upon  the  abduftor  ocub'. 
7  7,  The  feventh  pair,  named  auditory,  divides  into 
two  branches. — The  largeft,  named  portio  mollis,  is 
fpent  upon  the  internal  ear. — The  fmalleft,  portio  dura, 
joins  to  the  fifth  pair  within  the  internal  ear  by  a  re- 
flefled  branch  from  the  fecond  of  the  fifth  ;  and  with- 
in the  tympanum,  by  a  branch  from  the  third  of  the 
fifth,  named  chorda  tympani. — Vid.  fig.  3.  near  B.  88, 
&c.  The  eighth  pair,  named  par  vagum, — which  ac- 
companies the  intercoftal,  and  is  (pent  upon  the 
tongue,  larynx,  pharynx,  lungs,  and  abdominal  vifcera. 

9  9,  The  ninth  pair,   which  are  fpent  upon  the  tongue. 

10  10,  &c.  The  intercoftal,  or  great  fympathetic, 
which  is  feen  from  the  fixth  pair  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pelvis  on  each  fide  of  the  fpine,  and  joining  with  all 
the  nerves  of  the  fpine  ;  in  its  progrefs  fupplying  the 
heart,  and,  with  the  par  vagum,  the  contents  of  the 
abdomen  and  pelvis.  11  11,  The  accefforius,  which 
is  fpent  upon  the  fternocleido-maftoidseus  and  trapezius 

muicles. 


Chap.  VI. 


Of  ilw 
.Si-iifcs. 


mufcles.  12  12,  The  firft  cervical  nerves;  13  13,  Tlie 
fecond  cervical  nerves  ;  both  fpcnt  upon  the  mufcles 
that  lie  on  the  neck,  and  tcgumeuts  of  the  neck,  and 
head.  lif  I4>  ^'"^  tiiird  cervical  nerves,  which,  after 
fending  off  (15  15,  &c.)  the  phrenic  nerves  to  the 
diaphragm,  Inpply  the  mufcles  and  teguments  that  lie 
on  thf  fide  of  the  neck,  and  top  of  the  (limildcr. 
j6  16,  'I'iie  brachial  plexus,  formed  by  the  fourtl),  fifth, 
fixth,  fevcnth  cervicah,  and  firil  dorfal  nerves, — ivhich 
fupply  the  mulcles,  ami  teguments  of  the  fuperior  ex- 
tremity. 17  17,  The  twelve  dorfal,  or  proper  inter- 
caflal  nerves,  which  are  Ipent  upon  the  intcrcoftal  muf- 
cles and  fome  of  the  laige  mufcles  which  lie  upon  the 
thorax.  18  18,  The  live  lumbar  pairs  of  nerves 
which  fupply  the  lumbar  and  abdominal  mufcles,  and 
fome  of  the  teguments  and  mufcles  of  the  inferior  ex- 
tremity. '9  >9,  'he  facro-fciatic,  or  pofterior  crural 
nerve,  formed  by  the  two  inferior  lumbar,  and  three 
fuperior  of  the  os  lacrum.  Ihis  large  nerve  fupplies 
the  greateft  part  of  the  mufcles  and  teguments  of  the 
Infcilor  extremity.  20,  The  ftomachic  plexus,  form- 
ed by  the  eigiith  pair.  21  2  1,  Branches  of  the  folar 
or  celiac  plexus,  formed  by  the  eighth  pair  and  inter- 


A    N    A    T    Q    M     y.  'i.-ji 

coilals,    which   fupply   the   flomach  and   chylopoittic     ^>(  ^^'^■ 
vlftera,      2  2,  22,  Branches  of  the  fuperior  and  inferior  ,   ^'^  """   , 
mcfcnteric  plexufes,  formed  by  the  eighth  pair  and  in-         ' 
tcrcollals,     which     fupply    the    rhylopoietic    vifccra, 
with    p.^rt    of   the    organs    of  urine    and    generation. 

23  23,  Nerves  which  accompany  the  fpermatic  chord. 

24  24,  The  hypogallric    plexus,    which    fupplies  the 
organs  ot  urine  and  generation  within  the  pelvi-i. 


Fig.  2,  3,  4,  5,  Show  different  views  of  the  Inferior 

part  of  the  Brain,  cut  perpendicularly  through  the 

Middle — with   tlie  Origin  and  large  portions  of  all 

the  Nerves  which  pais  out  through  the  Bones  of  the 

Cranium, — and  the  three  firft  Cervicals. 

A,  The  anterior  lobe.     B,  The  lateral  lobe  of  the 

cerebrum.     C,  One  of  the   lobes   of  the   cerebellum. 

D,  Tuber   annulare.     E,  Corpus   pyramidale,  in  the 

middle  of  the  medulla  oblongata.      F,  The  corpus  oli- 

vare,  in  the  fide  of  the  medulla  oblongata.     G,  The 

medulla  oblongata.      H,  The  medulla  fpinalis. 

NtRVES. —  I  2345678  and  9,  Pairs  of  nerves. 
10  10,  Nervus  acceflorlus,  which  comes  froHi — 11,  12^ 
and  13,  the  three  cervical  nerves. 


CHAP.  VI.   OF  THE  SENSES,  AND  THEIR  ORGANS. 


140  IN  treating  of  the  fenfcs,   we  mean  to  confine  our- 

felves  to  the  external  ones  of  touch,  tajle,  fmelling, 
hearing,  and  vifion.  The  word  feii/e,  when  applied  to 
thefe  five,  feems  to  imply  not  only  the  fcnfation  ex- 
cited in  the  mind  by  certain  imprefflons  made  on  the 
body,  but  likewife  the  organ  deftmed  to  receive  and 
tranfmit  thefe  imprcllions  to  the  fenforium.  Each  of 
thefe  organs  being  of  a  peculiar  ftruiffure,  is  fufcep- 
tible  only  of  particular  imprefTions,  which  will  be 
pointed  out  as  we  proceed  to  defcribe  each  of  them  fe- 
parately. 

Sect.  I.  Of  Touch. 

1.11  The  fenfe  of  touch  may  be  defined  to  be  the  faculty 

of  diliinguiHiing  certain  properties  of  bodies  by  the 
feel.  In  a  general  acceptation,  this  definition  might 
perhaps  not  improperly  be  extended  to  every  part  of 
the  body  poflelTed  of  fenfibilitv  (r) ;  but  it  is  commonly 
confined  to  the  nervous  papiUx  of  the  cutis,  or  true 
fkin,  which,  with  its  appendages,  and  their  feveral 
ufes,   have  been  already  defcribed. 

The  exterior  properties  of  bodies,  fuch  as  their  fo- 


lidity,  moifture,  inequality,  fmoothnefs,  drynefs,  or 
fluidity,  and  lii-.ewife  their  degree  of  heat,  feem  all  to 
be  capable  of  making  different  imprefTions  on  the  pa- 
pillcc,  and  confcquently  of  exciting  different  ideas  in 
the  fenforium  commune.  But  the  organ  of  touch,  like 
all  the  other  fenfes,  is  not  equally  delicate  in  every  part 
of  the  body,  or  in  every  fubjeiEl ;  being  in  fome  much 
more  exquifite  than  it  is  in  others. 

Sect.  II.  Of  Tn/le.  , 

Th  e  fenfe  of  taffc  is  feated  chiefly  in  the  tongue;  the 
fituation  and  figure  of  which  are  fufficicntly  known. 

On  the  upper  furface  of  this  organ  we  may  obferve 
a  great  number  of  papillne,  which,  on  account  of  their 
difference  in  fize  and  fliape,  are  commonly  divided  into 
thice  claffes.  The  largeft  are  fituated  towards  the 
bafis  of  the  tongue.  Their  number  commonly  varies 
from  feven  to  nine,  and  they  feem  to  be  mucous  fol- 
licles. Thofe  of  the  fecond  clafs  are  lomewhat  fmaller, 
and  of  a  cylindrical  lliape.  They  are  mofl  numerous 
about  the  middle  of  the  tongue.  Thofe  of  the  third 
clafs  are  very  minute,  and  of  a  conical  (liape.     They 

are 


(t)  In  the  courfe  of  this  article,  mention  has  often  been  made  of  the  fenfibility  or  infenfibility  of  different 
parts  of  the  body:  it  will  therefore,  perhaps,  not  be  amifs  to  obferve  in  this  place,  that  many  parts  which  were 
formerly  fuppofed  to  poffefs  the  moil  exquifite  fenfe,  are  now  known  to  have  but  little  or  no  feeling,  at  leaft  in 
a  found  flate  ;  for  in  an  inflamed  (late,  even  the  bones,  the  moft  infenfible  parts  of  any,  become  fufccptible  of 
the  moft  painful  fenfations.  This  curious  difcLivery  is  due  to  the  late  Baron  Plaller.  His  experiments  prove, 
that  the  bones,  cartilages,  ligaments,  tendons,  epidermis,  and  membranes  (as  the  pleura,  pericardium,  dura 
and  pia  mater,  periofteum,  &cc.),  may  in  a  healthy  (late  be  confidered  a?  infenfible.  As  fenfibility  depends  on 
the  brain  and  nerves,  of  courfe  different  parts  will  poffefs  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  feeling,  in  proportion  as 
they  are  fupplied  with  a  greater  or  fm:.ller  number  of  nerves.  Upon  this  principle  it  is,  that  the  fkin.  mufcles, 
flomach,  inleftines,  urinary  bladder,  ureters,  uterus,  vagina,  penis,  tongue,  and  retina,  are  e.xtreniely  fenCble, 
■while  the  lungs  and  glands  have  only  an  obfcure  degree  of  feeling. 
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Of  the     are  very  numerous  on  tl-.e  apex  and  edges  of  the  tongue, 
.  Senfes.     g^id   have   been  fuppofed  to  be  formed  by  the  extremi- 
^  ties  of  its  nerves. 

We  obferve  a  line,  the  linea  ttngux  mediana,  run- 
ning along  the  middle  of  the  tongue,  and  dividing  it  as 
it  were  into  two  portions.  Towards  the  bails  of  the 
tongue,   we  meet  with  a  little  cavity,  named   by  Mor- 

gTiovX.  foramen  cc^cum.  which  feems  to  be  nothing  more 
°  '         •  f    r  f     1 

than  a  common  termination  or  lorae  or  the  excretory 
duels  of  mucous  glands  fituated  within  the  fubllance 
of  the  tongue. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  this  organ  is  every- 
wliere  covered  by  the  cuticle,  which,  by  forming  a  re- 
duplication, called  the  fritnum,  at  its  under  pait,  ferves 
to  prevent  the  too  great  motion  of  the  tongue,  and  to 
fix  it  in  its  (Ituation.  But,"  befides  this  attachment, 
the  tongue  is  connefted,  by  means  of  its  mufcles  and 
membranous  ligaments,  to  the  lower  jaw,  the  os  hyoi- 
des,  and  the  ftyloid  procefles. 

The  principal  arteries  of  the  tongue  are  the  linguales, 
which  arife  from  the  external  carotid.  Its  veins  emp- 
ty themfelves  into  the  external  jugulars.  Its.  nerves 
arife  fiom  the  fifth,  eighth,  and  ninth  pair. 

The  variety  of  taftes  feems  to  be  occafioned  by  the 
diSferent  impreffions  made  on  the  papillfe  by  the  food. 
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fes,  are  lined  by  a  thick  and  very  vascular  raeihbrane,     Of  the 
which,  though  not  unknown  to  the  ancients,  was  firft  ,_""__, 
well  defcribed  by  Schneider*,  and  is  therefore   now  ,  ^,  ^,. 
commonly  named  membrann  piluitaria  Schncideri.    Thi?  larrU,  i\'j 
membrane  is  truly  the  organ  of  fmelling  ;  but  its  real  iii. 
ftruiture  does  not  yet  feem  to  be  perfeclly  underllood. 
It  appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  cuticle,  which 
lines  the  inner  furface  of  the  mouth.      In  fome  parts 
of  the  nofe  it  is  fmooth  and  firm,  and  in  others  it  is 
loofe  and  fpongy.      It  is  conflantly  rcoiftened  by  a  mu- 
cous fecretion  ;  the  finer  parts  of  which  are  carried  off 
by  the  air  we  breathe,  and  the  remainder,  by  being  re- 
tained in  the  finufes,  acquires  confiderable  confidence. 
The  manner  in  which  this  mucus  is  fecreted  has  not 
yet  been  fatisfaftorily  afcertained  ;  but  it  feems  to  be 
by  means  of  mucous  follicles. 

Its  arteries  are  branches  of  the  internal  maxillary  and 
internal  carotid.  Its  veins  empty  themfelves  into  the 
internal  jugulars.  The  firft  pair  of  nerves,  the  olfac- 
tory, are  Ipread  over  every  part  of  it,  and  it  likewifc 
receives  branches  from  the  fifth  pair. 

After  what  has  been  laid  of  the  pituitary  membrane, 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  air  we  draw 
in  at  the  noftrils,  being  impregnated  with  the  effluvia 
of  bodies,  excites  in  us  that  kind  of  fenfation  we  call 


The  different  ftate  of  the  papilla;  with  refpeft  to  their     fmelling.     As  thefe  effluvia,  from  their  being  exceed- 


moifture,  their  figure,  or  their  covering,  feems  to  pro- 
duce a  confiderable  difference  in  the  tafte,  not  only  in 
diiferent  people,  but  in  the  fame  fubjedl,  in  ficknefs 
and  in  health.  The  great  ufe  of  the  tafte  feems  to  be 
to  enable  us  to  diftinguilh  wholefome  and  falutary  food 
from  that  which  is  unhealthy  ;  and  we  obferve  that 
many  quadrupeds,  by  having  their  papillaj  (u)  very 
large  and  long,  hate  the  faculty  of  diftinguifliing  fla- 
vours with  infinite  accuracy. 

Sect.  III.  0/  Sme/lwg. 

The  fenfe  of  fmelling,  like  the  fenfe  of  tafte,  feems 
intended  to  direft  us  to  a  proper  choice  of  aliment, 
and  is  chiefly  feated  in  the  nofe,  which  is  diftinguifhed 
into  its  external  and  internal  parts.  The  fituation  and 
figure  of  the  former  of  thefe  do  not  feem  to  require  a 
definition.  It  is  compofed  of  bones  and  cartilages,  co- 
vered by  mufcular  fibres  and  by  the  common  integu- 
ments. The  bones  make  up  the  upper  portien,  and 
the  cartilages  the  lower  one.  The  feptum  narium,  like 
the  nofe,  is  likewife  in  part  bony,  and  in  part  cartila- 
ginous. Thefe  bones  and  their  connexions  were  de- 
fcribed in  the  ofteology. 

The  internal  part  of  the  nofe,  befides  the  ofla  fpon- 
giofa,  has  fix  cavities  or  finufes,  the  maxillary,  the 
Irontal,  and  the  fphenoid,  which  were  all  defcribed  with 
the  bones  of  the  head.  They  all  open  into  the  no- 
flrils ;  and  the  nofe  likewife  communicates  with  the 
mouth,  larynx,  and  pharynx,  pofleriorly  behind  the 
velum  palati. 

All  thefe  feveral  parts,  which  are  included  in  the  in- 
ternal divifion  of  the  nofe,  viz.  the  inner  furface  of  the 
noftrils,  the  lamella;  of  the  ofTa  fpongiofa  and  the  finu- 


ingly  light  and  volatile,  cannot  be  capable  in  a  fmall 
quantity  of  making  any  great  impreflion  on  the  extre- 
mities of  the  olfaftory  nerves,  it  was  necefiary  to  give 
confiderable  extent  to  the  pituitary  membrane,  that  by 
this  means  a  greater  number  of  odoriferous  particles 
might  be  admitted  at  the  fame  time.  When  we  wifli 
to  take  in  much  of  the  effluvia  of  any  thing,  we  natu- 
rally clofe  the  mouth,  that  all  the  air  we  infpire  may 
pafs  through  the  noftrils  ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  by 
means  of  the  mufcles  of  the  nofe,  the  noftrils  are  dilat- 
ed, and  a  greater  quantity  of  air  is  drawn  into  them. 

In  many  quadrupeds,  the  fenfe  of  fmelling  is  much 
more  extenfive  and  delicate  than  it  is  in  the  human 
fubjeft  ;  and  in  the  human  fubjeft  it  feems  to  be  more 
perfedl  the  lefs  it  is  vitiated  by  a  variety  of  fmells.  It 
is  not  always  in  the  fame  ftate  of  perfcftion,  being  na- 
turally affefted  by  every  change  of  the  pituitary  mem- 
brane, and  of  the  lymph  with  which  that  membrane  is 
moiftened. 

Sect.  IV.  0/  Hearing. 

Before  we  undertake  to  explain  the  manner  in 
which  we  are  enabled  to  receive  the  impreffions  of 
found,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  defcribe  the  ear,  which 
is  the  organ  of  hearing.  It  is  commonly  diftinguiftied 
into  external  and  internal.  The  former  of  thefe  di- 
vifions  includes  all  that  we  are  able  to  difcover  with- 
out diffeftion,  and  the  meatus  auditorius,  as  far  as  the 
tympanum  ;  and  the  latter,  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
ear. 

The  external  ear  is  a  cartilaginous  funnel,  covered 
by  the  common  integuments,  and  attached,  by  means 
of  its  ligaments   and   mufcles,  to  the  temporal   bone. 

Although 
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(u)  Malpighi's  defcription  of  the  papilla,  which  has  been  copied  by  many  anatomical  writers,  feems  to  have 
been  taken  chiefly  frem  the  tongues  of  flieep. 


Chap.  VI.  A     N     A     T 

Offhc     Althougli  capable  only  of  a  very  obfcure  motion,  it  is 
^  Scnics.      found   TO   have   fercral    mufcles.      Difl'erent  parts  of  it 
'  are  difliiigiiillied  by  different  names  ;  all   its  cartilj^i- 

nous  purt  is  called  ain  or  "untig,  to  diftinguifli  it  from 
the  foft  nnd  pendent  part  below,  called  the  lohe.  Its 
outer  circle  or  border  is  called  helix,  and  the  femicircle 
^vithin  this,  antibelix.  The  moveable  cartilage  placed 
immediately  before  the  meatus  auditorius,  which  it 
may  be  made  to  dole  exactly,  is  named  Iroqus  ;  and 
an  eminence  oppofite  to  this,  at  the  cxtrfinity  of  the 
antihelix,  is  called  aniilragur.  The  concha  is  a  confi- 
dcraljlc  cavity  foi  med  by  the  extremities  of  tiie  helix 
and  antihelix.  The  meatus  auditorius,  which  at  its 
opening  is  cartilaginous,  is  lined  uith  a  very  thin  mem- 
brane, which  is  a  continuation  of  the  cuticle  from  the 
lurface  of  the  ear. 

In  this  canal  we  find  a  yellow  wax,  which  is  fecrefed 
by  3  number  of  minute  glands  or  follicles,  each  of 
which  has  an  excretory  duft.  This  fecretion,  which 
is  at  firll  of  an  oily  confillence,  defends  the  membrane 
of  the  tympanum  from  the  injuries  of  the  air  :  and,  by 
its  bitternefs,  prevents  minute  infefls  from  entering  in- 
to the  ear.  But  when  from  negkft  or  dilejfe  it  accu- 
mulates in  too  great  a  quantity,  it  fomctinies  occafions 
deafnefs.  The  inner  extremity  of  the  meatus  is  clofed 
by  a  very  thin  tranfparent  membrane,  the  membrana 
lympani,  which  is  fet  in  a  bony  circle  like  the  head  of 
u  drum.  In  the  laft  century  Rivinus,  profeflor  at  Leip- 
fic,  fancied  he  had  difcovered  a  hole  in  this  membrane, 
furroupded  by  a  fphinfter,  and  affording  a  p:iffage  to 
the  air,  between  the  external  and  internal  ear.  Cow- 
per,  Heilfer,  and  fome  other  anatomifts,  have  admitted 
this  fuppofed  for.imen,  which  certainly  does  not  exill. 
Whenever  there  is  any  opening  in  the  membrana  tym- 
pani,  it  may  be  confidcred  as  accidental.  Under  the 
membrana  tyrapani  runs  a  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves,  called  chorda  lympani ;  and  beyond  this  mem- 
brane is  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  which  is  about 
feven  or  eight  lines  wide,  and  half  fo  many  in  depth  ; 
it  is  I'emifpherical',  and  everywhere  lined  by  a  very  fine 
membrane.  There  are  four  openings  to  be  obleived 
in  this  cavity.  It  communicates  with  the  mouth  by 
means  of  the  Euftachian  tube.  This  canal,  which  is 
in  part  bony  and  in  part  cartilaginous,  begins  by  a  very 
narrow  opening  at  the  anterior  and  almoft  fuperior  part 
of  the  tympanum,  increafing  in  fize  as  it  advances  to- 
wards the  palate  of  the  mouth,  where  it  terminates  by 
an  oval  opening.  This  tube  is  everywhere  lined  by 
the  fame  membrane  that  covers  the  infide  of  the  mouth. 
The  real  ufe  of  this  canal  does  not  feem  to  have  been 
hitherto  fatisfaflorily  afcertained  ;  but  found  would 
feem  to  be  conveyed  through  it  to  the  membrana  tym- 
pani,  deaf  perfons  being  often  obferved  to  lilfen  atten- 
tively with  their  "mouths  open.  Oppofite  to  this  is  a 
minute  paffage,  which  leads  to  the  finuofities  of  the 
maftoid  proccfs  ;  and  the  other  two  openings,  which 
are  in  the  internal  procefs  of  the  os  petrofum,  are  the 
fertertra  ovalis,  and  feneftra  rotunda,  both  of  which  are 
covered  by  a  very  fine  membrane. 
Vol.  II.  Pait'l. 
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There  are  three  diftinft  bones  in  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum  ;  and  thcfe  are  the  malleus,  incus,  and  ftape-.  ^ 
Kcfides  ihcCe  there  is  a  fourth,  which  is  the  oi  orbieu- 
larc,  confidertd  by  fome  anatomifts  as  a  procefs  of  the 
(tapes,  which  is  neceffarily  broken  off  by  the  violence 
we  are  obliged  to  ufe  in  getting  at  thefe  bones  ;  but 
when  accurately  confidered,  it  feenis  to  be  a  diitind 
bone. 

The  malleus  is  fuppofed  to  refemble  a  hammer,  be- 
ing larger  at  one  extremity,  which  is  its  head,  than  it 
is  at  the  other,  which  is  its  handle.  The  latter  is  at- 
tached to  the  membrana  tympani,  and  the  head  oi  the 
bone  is  articulated  with  the  incus. 

The  incuj,  as  it  is  called  from  its  Ibape,  though  it 
fcems  to  have  Icfs  refemblancc  to  an  anvil  than  to  one 
of  the  dentes  molares  with  its  roots  widely  leparatcd 
from  each  other,  is  diftinguidicd  into  its  body  and  its 
legs.  One  of  its  legs  is  placed  at  the  entry  of  the  ca- 
nal which  leads  to  the  maftoid  procefs  ;  and  the  other, 
which  is  fomewhat  longer,  is  articulated  with  the  ftapes, 
or  rather  with  the  os  orbicular*,  which  is  placed  be- 
tween them. 

The  third  bone  is  very  properly  xx^mtijlapet,  being 
perfedlly  fliaped  like  a  (lirrup.  Its  bafis  is  fixed  irito 
the  fenedra  ovalis,  and  its  upper  part  is  articulated 
with  the  OS  orbiculare.  What  is  called  yhefeneflra  ro- 
tunda, though  perhaps  improperly,  as  it  is  more  oval 
than  round,  is  obferved  a  little  above  the  other,  in  an 
eminence  formed  by  the  os  petrofum,  and  is  clofed  by 
a  continuation  of  the  membrane  that  lines  the  inner 
furface  of  the  tympanum.  The  ftapes  and  malleus  are 
each  of  them  furniflied  with  a  little  mufcle,  the  ftape- 
deus  and  tenfor  tympani.  The  firft  of  thefe,  which  is 
the  fmallcft  in  the  body,  arifes  from  a  little  cavern  in 
the  poflerior  and  upper  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  tym- 
panum ;  and  its  tendon,  after  pafl'mg  through  a  hole 
in  the  fame  cavern,  is  inferted  at  the  back  part  of  the 
head  of  the  ftapes.  This  mufcle,  by  drawing  the  ftapes 
obliquely  upwards,  aflifts  in  ftretching  the  membrana 
tympani. 

The  tenfor  tympani  (i),  or  internus  mallei  as  it  is 
called  by  fome  writers,  ariles  from  the  cartilaginous 
extremity  of  the  Euftachian  tube,  and  is  inferted  into 
the  back  part  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus,  which  it 
ferves  to  pull  inwards,  and  of  courfe  helps  to  ftretch 
the  membrana  tympani. 

The  labyrinth  is  the  oirly  part  of  the  ear  which  re- 
mains to  be  defcribed.  It  is  fituated  in  the  os  petro- 
fum, and  is  feparated  from  the  tympanum  by  a  parti- 
tion which  is  everywhere  bony,  except  at  the  two  fc- 
neflrae.  It  is  compofed  of  three  parts  ;  and  thefe  are 
the  veftibulum,  the  femiciicular  canals,  and  the  coch- 
lea. 

The  vejiihulum  is  an  irregular  cavity,  much  fmaller 
than  the  tympajium,  fituated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
OS  petrofum,  between  the  tympanum,  the  cochlea,  and 
the  femicircular  canals.  It  is  open  on  the  fide  of  the 
tympanum  by  means  of  the  teneftra  ovalis,  and  com- 
municates with  the  upper  portion  of  the  cochlea  by  an 
M  m  oblong 
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(x)  Some  anatomifts  defcribe  three  mufcles  of  the  malleus  ;  but  only  this  one  feems  to  dcfcrve  the  name  of 
jnufcle  J  what  are  called  the  cxternus  and  obliquus  ntallei  feeming  to  be  ligaments  rather  than  mufcles. 
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Of  the     oblong  foramen,    which  Is  under  the    feiieftra  ovalis, 
^''"'^^    ,  from  which  it  is  feparaled  only  by  a  very  thin   par- 
tition. 

Each  of  the  three  fcmicircular  canals  forms  about 
half  a  circle  of  nearly  a  line  in  diameter,  and  running 
each  in  a  different  diredion,  they  are  dillinguilhed  into 
vertical,  oblique,  and  hori-zonial.  Thefe  three  canals 
open  by  both  their  extremities  into  the  veftibulum  ; 
but  the  vertical  and  the  oblique  being  united  together 
at  one  of  their  extremities,  there  are  only  five  orifices 
to  be  leen  in  the  velfibulum. 

The  cochlea  is  a  canal  which  takes  a  fpiral  courfe, 
rot  unlike  the  Hiell  of  a  fnail.  From  its  bafis  to  its 
apex  it  makes  two  turns  and  a  half;  and  is  divided  in- 
to two  canals  by  a  very  thin  lamina  or  feptura,  which 
is  in  pait  bony  and  in  part  membranous,  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  thefe  two  canals  only  communicate  with 
each  other  at  the  point.  One  of  them  opens  into  the 
veftibulum,  and  the  other  is  covered  by  the  membrane 
that  clofes  the  feneftra  rotunda.  The  bony  lamella 
which  feparates  the  two  canals  is  exceedingly  thin,  and 
fills  about  tu'o-thirds  of  the  diameter  of  the  canal. 
The  reft  of  the  feptum  is  compofed  of  a  moft  delicate 
membrane,  which  lines  the  whole  inner  furface  of  the 
cochlea,  anc  feeras  to  form  this  divifion  in  the  fsme 
manner  as  the  two  membranous  bags  of  the  pleura,  by 
being  applied  to  each  other,  form  the  mediaftinum. 

Every  part  of  the  labyrinth  is  furnifhed  with  a  very 
delicate  periofteum,  and  filled  with  a  watery  Huid,  fe- 
creted  as  in  other  cavities.  This  fluid  tranfmlts  to  the 
nerves  the  vibrations  it  receives  from  the  membrane 
cloCng  the  feneftra  rotunda,  and  from  the  bafis  of  the 
ftapes,  where  It  rells  on  the  feneftrum  ovale.  When 
this  fluid  is  colledled  in  too  great  a  quantity,  or  is 
comprefled  by  the  ftapes,  it  is  fuppofed  to  efcape 
through  two  minute  canals  or  aquedufts,  lately  defcrib- 
•  Dc  Aquf  g(j  by  Dr  Cotunni  *,  an  ingenious  phyfician  at  Naples. 
One  of  thefe  aqueduiSs  opens  into  the  bottom  of  the 
veftibulum,  and  the  other  into  the  cochlea,  near  the 
feneftra  rotunda.  The-y  both  pafs  through  the  os  pe- 
trofum,  and  communicate  with  the  cavity  of  the  cra- 
nium where  the  fluid  that  pafTes  through  them  is  ab- 
fotbed  ;  and  they  are  lined  by  a  membrane  which  is 
fupnofed  to  be  a  produftion  of  the  dura  mater. 

The  arteries  of  the  external  ear  come  from  the  tem- 
poral and  other  branches  of  the  external  carotid,  and 
its  veins  pafs  Into  the  jugular.  The  internal  ear  re- 
ceives branches  of  arteries  fiom  the  bafilary  and  caro- 
tids, and  Its  veins  empty  themfelves  Into  the  finufes  of 
the  dura  raster,  and  Into  the  internal  jugular. 

The  portio  mollis  of  the  feventh  pair  is  diftributed 
through  the  cochlea,  the  ve'.^ibulum,  and  the  femicir- 
cular  canals  ;  and  the  portio  dura  fends  off  a  branch  to 
the  tympanum,  and  other  branches  to  the  external  ear 
and  parts  near  it. 

The  fenfe  of  hearing,  in  producing  which  all  the 
parts  we  have  defcribed  aflift,  is  occaijoned  by  a  cer- 
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tain  modulation  of  the  air  coUecled  by  the  funnel-like     Of  tlie 
ihape  of  tlie  external  ear,  and  conveyed  through   the ,   ^''"'^^-  ^ 
meatus  auditoiius  to  the  membrana  tympani.      That         ' 
found  is  propagated  by  means  of  the  air,  is  very  eafily 
proved  by  ringing  a  bell  under  the  receiver   of  an   air 
pump  ;   the  found  it    affords   being  found  to   diminllh 
gradually  as  the  air  becomes  exhaufted,   till  at  length 
it  ceafes  to  be  heard  at  all.      Sound  moves  through  the 
air  with  Infinite  velocity  ;  but  the  degree  of  its  motion 
feems  to  depend  on  the  ftate  of  the  air,  as  it  conftant- 
ly  moves  fafter  in  a  denfe  and   dry,  than  it   does  in   <i 
moift  and  rarefied  air. 

That  the  air  vibrating  on  the  membrana  tympani 
communicates  Its  vibration  to  the  different  parts  of 
the  labyrinth,  and  by  means  of  the  fluid  contained  in 
this  cavity  affefls  the  auditory  nerve  fo  as  to  produce 
found,  feems  to  be  very  probable  ;  but  the  fituation, 
the  minutenefs,  and  the  variety  of  the  parts  which 
compofe  the  ear,  do  not  permit  much  to  be  advanced 
with  certainty  concerning  their  mode  of  afllon. 

Some  of  thefe  parts  feem  to  conftitute  the  immediate 
organ  of  hearing,  and  thefe  are  all  the  parts  of  the 
veftibulum  :  but  there  are  others  which  feem  Intended 
for  the  perfedlion  of  this  fenfe,  without  being  abfo- 
lutely  tffential  to  it.  It  has  happened,  for  inftance, 
that  the  membrana  tympani,  and  the  little  bones  of  the 
ear,  have  been  deftroyed  by  difeafe,  without  depriving 
the  patient  of  the  fenfe  of  hearing  (v). 

Sound  is  more  or  lefs  loud  in  proportion  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  vibration  ;  and  the  variety  of  founds 
feems  to  depend  on  the  difference  of  this  vibration  ; 
for  the  more  quick  and  frequent  it  is,  the  more  acute 
will  be  the  found,  and  vice  verfa. 

Before  we  conclude  this  article,  it  will  be  right  to 
explain  certain  phenomena,  which  will  be  found  to  have 
a  relation  to  the  organ  of  hearing. 

Every  body  has,  in  confequence  of  particular  founds, 
occafionally  felt  that  difagreeable  fenfation  which  is 
\i^\iA\y  cMcA felling  the  teelh  on  edge:  and  the  caufe 
of  this  fenfation  may  be  traced  to  the  communication 
which  the  portio  dura  of  the  auditory  nerve  has  with 
the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  that  are  diftributed  la 
the  teeth,  being  probably  occafioned  by  the  violent 
tremor  produced  in  the  membrana  tympani  by  thefe 
very  acute  founds.  Upon  the  fame  principle  we  may 
explain  the  ftrong  idea  ot  found  which  a  perfon  has 
who  holds  a  vibrating  ftring  between  his  teeth. 

The  humming  which  is  fometimes  perceived  in  the 
ear,  without  any  exterior  cauie,    may    be  occafioned 
either  by  an  increafcd  aftion  of  the  arteries  in  the  ears, 
or  by  convulfive   contraflions  of  the    mufcles  of    the 
malleus  and  ftapes,  affeifling  the  auditory  nerve  In  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  produce  the  idea  of  found.      An   inge- 
nious philofophical  writer*  has  lately  difcovered,  that*  Elllot'i 
there  are  founds  liable  to  be  excited  in  the  ear  by  irri-  JPbitcfifb!- 
tation,  and  without  any  afliftance  from  the  vibrations  of"'  Obfir-jo- 
the  air.  ''»». .»  <i» 
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(v)  This  obfervation  has  led  to  a  fuppofition,  that  a  perforation  of  this  membrane  may  in  foroe  cafes  of  deaf- 
nefs  be  ufeful  ;  and  Mr  Chefelden  relates,  that  fome  years  ago,  a  malefaflor  was  pardnned,  on  condition  that 
he  (hould  fubmit  to  this  operation  ;  but  the  public  clamour  raifcd  agaliift  it  was  fo  great,  that  it  was  thought 
right  not  to  perform  it.. 
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Sect.  V.  Of  Vifion  *. 


Thi:  eyes,  which  conrtilute  the  organ  of  viGon,  are 
fituateil  in  two  bo[iy  cavities  named  orhils,  where  they 
are  furroundcd  by  fevtral  parts,  which  are  cither  in- 
tended to  protcft  them  from  external  injury,  or  to  af- 
fili  in  their  motion. 

'I'he  globe  of  the  eye  is  immediately  covered  by  two 
eycliiU  or  palpebre,  whicli  are  compofed  of  mufcular 
fibres,  covered  by  the  common  integuments,  and  lined 
by  a  very  fine  and  fmootli  membrane,  which  is  from 
thence  extended  over  part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye, 
and  is  called  tunica  conjunfiiva.  Each  eyelid  is  carti- 
laginous at  its  edge  ;  and  this  border,  which  is  called 
tarfus,  i»  turniftied  with  a  row  of  hairs  named  cilia  or 
eye/a/hes. 

The  cilia  ferve  to  proteft  the  eye  from  infe£ls  and 
minute  bodies  floating  in  the  air,  and  likewife  to  mo- 
derate the  adlion  of  the  rays  of  light  in  their  piilTage 
to  the  retina.  At  the  roots  of  thefe  hairs  there  are 
febaceous  follicles,  firft  noticed  by  Meibomius,  which 
dilcharge  a  glutinous  liniment.  Sometimes  the  lluid 
they  fecrete  h.is  too  much  vifcidity,  and  the  eyelids  be- 
come glued  to  each  other. 

The  upper  border  of  the  orbit  Is  covered  by  the 
eyebrows  or  Cupcrcilia,  which  by  means  of  their  two 
tnufcles  are  capable  of  being  brought  towards  each 
other,  or  of  being  carried  upwards.  They  have  been 
confidered  as  fcrving  to  proteft  the  eyes,  but  they  are 
probably  intended  more  for  ornament  than  utility  (z). 
The  orbits,  in  which  the  eyes  are  placed,  are  furnilh. 
ed  with  a  good  deal  of  fat,  which  affords  a  foft  bed  on 
which  the  eye  performs  its  feveral  motions.  The  inner 
angle  of  each  orbit,  or  that  part  of  it  which  is  near  the 
no(e,  is  called  canlhus  nwjor,  ov  \.\\e  great  angle ;  and 
the  outer  angle,  which  is  on  the  oppofite  Gde  of  the 
eye,  is  the  canlhus  minor,  or  Iitt/e  angle. 

The  little  reddilh  body  which  we  obferve  in  the 
great  angle  of  the  eyelids,  and  which  is  called  carun- 
cula  lachrymalis,  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  a  glandular  llruc- 
ture,  and,  like  the  follicles  ot  the  eyelids,  to  fecrete  an 
oily  humour.  But  its  llruiSure  and  ufe  do  not  feem  to 
have  been  hitherto  accurately  determined.  The  fur- 
face  of  the  eye  is  conftantly  moiftened  by  a  very  fine 
limpid  fluid  called  the  tears,  which  is  chiefly,  and  per- 
haps wholly,  derived  from  a  large  gland  of  the  conglo- 
merate kind,  fuuated  in  a  fniall  deprelTion  of  the  os 
frontis  near  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye.  Its  excretory 
dufls  pierce  the  tunica  conjunfliva  juft  above  the  car- 
tilaginous borders  of  the  upper  eyelids.  When  the 
tears  were  luppofed  to  be  fecreted  by  the  caruncle,  this 
gland  was  called  glandula  mnominata ;  but  now  that 
its  rtruflure  and  ufes  are  afcertained,  it  very  properly 
has  the  name  of  glaat/ula  lachrymalis.    The  tears  pour- 


ed out  by  the  dufts  of  this  gland  are,  in  a  natural  and 
healthy  ftate,  incclTaiitly  fjircad  over  the  fuifacc  of  the 
eye,  to  keep  it  clear  and  tranfparcut  by  means  of  the 
eyelids,  and  as  condantly  pafs  out  at  the  oppofite  cor- 
net  of  the  eye  or  inner  angle,  throu;;h  two  minute  ori- 
fices, the  punfta  lachrymalia  (a)  ;  being  dclermined 
into  thefe  little  openings  by  a  reduplication  of  the  tu- 
nica conjunctiva,  flisptd  like  a  crefccnt,  the  two  points 
of  which  anfwer  to  the  punfta.  This  reduplication  h 
named  membrana  or  vahula  Jemiluiiaris.  Each  of 
thefe  punfta  is  the  beginning  of  a  fmall  excretory  tube, 
through  which  the  tears  pafs  into  a  little  pouch  or  re- 
ftrvoir,  the  facculus  lachrymalis,  which  lies  in  an  ex- 
cavation formed  partly  by  the  nafal  protefs  of  the  os 
maxillare  fuperius,  and  partly  by  the  os  unguis.  The 
lower  part  of  this  fac  forms  a  du£t  called  the  Juflus  ad 
nares,  which  is  continued  thiiU^h  a  bony  chainu-!,  and 
opens  into  the  nofe,  th;ough  which  the  tears  are  occ4- 
fionally  difchargeJ  (a). 

The  motions  of  the  eye  are  performed  by  fix  muf- 
cles  ;  four  of  which  are  Itraight  and  two  oblique.  'J'he 
ftraighl  mufcles  are  difUnguifhed  by  the  names  of  ele- 
vator, de/irc/J'or,  addudor,  and  ahduclor,  from  their  fe- 
veral  ufes  in  elevating  and  deptcfTing  the  eye,  drawing 
it  towards  the  nofe,  or  carrying  it  from  the  nofe  to- 
wards the  ttmple.  All  thefe  four  mufcles  arife  from 
the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  and  are  inlerled  by  flat  ten- 
dons into  the  globe  of  the  eye.  The  oblique  mufcles 
are  intended  for  the  more  compound  motions  of  the 
eye.  The  firft  of  thefe  mufcles,  the  obliquus  fuperior, 
does  not,  like  the  other  four  mufcles  we  have  dcfctibed, 
arife  from  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  but  from  the  edge 
of  the  foramen  that  tranfmits  the  optic  nerve,  which 
feparates  the  origin  of  this  mufcle  from  that  of  the 
others.  From  this  beginning  it  pafles  in  a  flraight 
line  towards  a  very  fmall  cartilaginous  ring,  the  fitua- 
tion  of  which  is  marked  in  the  Ikeleton  by  a  little  hol- 
low in  the  internal  orbitar  procefTes  of  the  os  frontis. 
The  tendon  of  the  mufcle,  after  pafTing  through  this 
ring,  is  inferted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  globe  of  the 
eye,  which  it  ferves  to  draw  forwards,  at  the  fame  time 
turning  the  pupil  downwards. 

The  obliquus  inferior  arifes  from  the  edge  of  the  or- 
bit, under  the  opening  of  the  duftus  lachrymalis  ;  and 
is  inferted  fomewhat  pofteriorly  into  the  outer  fide  of 
the  globe,  ferving  to  draw  the  eye  forwards  and  turn 
the  pupil  upwards.  When  either  of  thefe  two  mufcles 
a6f  feparately,  the  eye  is  moved  on  its  axis  ;  but  when 
they  acl  together,  it  is  comprefled  both  above  and  be- 
low. The  eye  itfelf,  which  is  now  to  be  defcribed 
with  its  tunics,  humours,  and  component  parts,  is 
nearly  of  a  fpherical  figure.  Of  its  tunics,  the  con- 
junftiva  has  been  already  defcribed  as  a  partial  cover- 
ing, reflected  from  the  inner  furface  of  the  eyelids 
over  the  anterior  portion  of  the  eye.  What  has'  been 
M  m  2  named 


(z)    It  is  obfervable,  that  the  eyebrows  are  peculiar  to  the  human  fpecies. 

(a)  It  foraetimes  happens,  that  this  very  pellucid  fluid,  which  moiftcns  the  eye,  being  poured  out  through  the 
excretory  dufts  of  the  lachrymal  gland  fafter  than  it  can  be  carried  off  through  the  puni5fa,  trickles  down  the 
cheek,  and  is  then  llriftly  and  properly  called  tears. 

(b)  When  the  dudus  ad  nares  becomes  obftrufled  in  confequence  of  difeafe,  the  tears  are  no  longer  able  to 
pafs  into  the  nollrils  ;  the  facculus  lachrymalis  becomes  diflended  j  and  inflammation,  and  fometimes  ulceiation. 
taking  place,  conllitute  the  difeafe  called _/if/?w/a/rtfirjwfl/;V. 
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named    albuginea  cannot  properly  be  confidered  as  a 
coat  of  the  eye,  being  in  faft   nothing   more  than  the 
'  tendons  of  the  ftraight  mufcles   fpread  over  fome  parts 
of  the  fclerotica. 

The  immediate  tunics  of  the  eye,  which  are  to  be 
deraonftrated  when  its  partial  coverings,  and  all  the 
other  parts  with  which  it  is  furroundcd,  are  removed, 
are  the  fclerotica,  cornea,  choroides,  and  retina. 

Thtfchrolica,  which  is  the  exterior  coat,  is  every- 
where white  and  opaque,  and  is  joined  at  its  anterior 
edge  to  another,  which  has  more  convexity  than  any 
other  part  of  the  globe,  and  being  exceedingly  tranf- 
parent  is  called  cornea  (c).  Thefe  two  parts  are  per- 
feftly  different  in  their  llrufture  ;  fo  that  fome  anatom- 
ies fiippofe  them  to  be  as  diftincl  from  each  other  as 
the  glafs  of  a  watch  is  from  the  cafe  into  which  it  is 
fixed.  The  fclerotica  is  of  a  compaft  fibrous  ftruflure  ; 
the  cornea,  on  the  other  hand,  is  compofed  of  a  great 
number  of  lamina  united  by  cellular  membrane.  By 
macerating  them  in  boiling  water,  they  do  not  feparate 
from  each  other,  as  fome  writers  have  aiTerted  ;  but 
the  cornea  foon  foftens,  and  becomes  of  a  glutinous 
confiftence. 

The  ancients  fuppofed  the  fclerotica  to  be  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  dura  mater.  Morgagni  and  fome  other 
modern  writers  are  of  the  fame  opinion  ;  but  this  point 
is  difputed  by  Winflow,  Haller,  Zinn,  aiid  others. 
The  truth  feems  to  be,  that  the  fclerotica,  though  not 
a  produftion  of  the  dura  mater,  adheres  intimately  to 
that  membrane. 

The  choroide!  is  fo  called  becaufe  it  is  furniflied  with 
a  great  number  of  veffels.  It  has  likewife  been  named 
uvea,  on  account  of  its  refemblance  to  a  grape.  Many 
ntodern  anatomical  writers  have  confidered  it  as  a  pro- 
duftion  of  the  pia  mater.  This  was  likewife  the  opi- 
nion of  the  ancients  ;  but  the  ftrength  and  thicknefs  of 
the  choroides,  when  compared  with  the  delicate  fttuc- 
ture  of  the  pia  mater,  are  fufficient  proofs  of  their  be- 
ing two  dillinft  membranes. 

The  choroides  has  of  late  generally  been  defcribed 
as  confining  of  two  laminae  ;  the  innermoft  of  which 
has  been  named  after  Ruyfch,  who  firft  defcribed  it. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  Ruyfch's  diftinftion  is  ill 
founded,  at  lead  with  refpeft  to  the  human  eye,  in 
which  we  are  unable  to  demonftrate  any  fuch  flruc- 
ture,  although  the  tunica  choroides  of  flieep  and  fome 
other  quadrupeds  may  eafily  be  feparated  into  two 
layers. 

The  choroides  adheres  intimately  to  the  fclerotica 
round  the  edge  of  the  cornea  ;  and  at  the  place  of  this 
union  we  may  obferve  a  little  whitifh  areola,  named 
ligamenlum  ciliare,  though  it  is  not  of  a  ligamentous 
nature. 

They  who  fuppofe  the  choroides  to  be  compofed  of 
two  laminae,  defcribe  the  external  one  as  terminating 
in  the  ligaraentum  ciliare,  and  the  internal  one  as  ex- 
tending farther  to  form  the  iris,  which  is  the  circle  we 
are   able  to  diftinguifh  through  the  cornea  j  but  this 


part  is  of  a  very  different  ftruflure  from  the  choroides ; 
fo  that  fome  late  writers  have  perhaps  not  improperly 
confidered  the  iris  as  a  diftinft  membrane.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  variety  of  its  colours,  and  is  perfo- 
rated in  its  middle.  This  perforation,  which  is  called 
the  pupil  or  Ji'ght  of  the  eye,  is  clofed  in  the  foetus  by 
a  very  thin  vafcular  membrane.  This  membrana 
pupillaris  commonly  dilappears  about  the  feventh 
month. 

On  the  under  fides  of  the  iris,  we  obferve  many  mi- 
nute  fibres,  called  ciliary  procejes,  which  pafs  in  radii 
or  parallel  lines  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre. 
The  contraflion  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil  are  fuppof- 
ed to  depend  on  the  afiion  of  thefe  proceffes.  Some 
have  confidered  them  as  mufcular,  but  they  are  not  of 
an  irritable  nature  ;  others  have  fuppofed  them  to  be 
filaments  of  nerves  j  but  their  real  ftiufture  has  never 
yet  been  clearly  afcertained. 

Befides  thele  ciliary  procefies,  anatomifts  ufi'^lly 
fpeak  of  the  circular  fibres  of  the  iris,  but  no  fuch 
feera  to  exifl. 

The  pofterior  furfaceof  the  iris,  the  ciliary  proceffes, 
and  part  of  the  tunica  choroides,  are  covered  with  a 
black  mucus  for  the  purpoles  of  accurate  and  ditlinft 
vifion  ;  but  the  manner  in  which  it  is  fecieted,  has  not 
been  determined. 

Immediately  under  the  tunica  choroides  we  find  the 
third  and  inner  coat,  called  the  retina,  which  feems  to 
be  merely  an  expanfion  of  the  pulpy  fubflance  of  the 
optic  nerve,  extending  to  the  borders  of  the  cryftalline 
humour. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  within 
thefe  feveral  tunics,  is  filled  by  a  very  tranfparent  and 
gelatinous  humour  of  confiderable  confiftence,  which 
from  its  fuppofed  refemblance  to  fufed  glafs,  is  called 
the  vitreous  humour,  [t  is  inverted  by  a  very  fine  and 
delicate  membrane,  called  tunica  xntrea,  and  fometimes 
orachnoides. — It  is  fuppofed  to  be  compofed  of  two  la- 
minae ;  one  of  which  dips  into  its  fubllance,  and  by  di- 
viding the  humour  into  cells  adds  to  its  firninefs.  The 
fore  part  of  the  vitreous  humour  is  a  little  hollowed,  to 
receive  a  very  white  and  tranfparent  fubflance  of  a  firm 
texture,  and  of  a  lenticular  and  lomewhat convex  ihape, 
named  the  cryjialline  humour.  It  is  included  in  a  cap- 
fula,  which  feems  to  be  formed  by  a  feparation  of  the 
two  laminae  of  the  tunica  vitrea. 

The  fore  part  of  the  eye  is  filled  by  a  very  thin  and 
tranfparent  fluid,  named  the  aqueous  humour,  which  oc- 
cupies all  the  fpace  between  the  cryllalline  and  the 
prominent  cornea. — That  part  of  the  choroides  which 
is  called  the  iris,  and  which  comes  forward  to  form 
the  pupil,  appears  to  be  fufpended  as  it  were  in  this 
humour,  and  has  occafioned  this  portion  of  the  eye  to 
be  diflinguillied  into  two  parts.  One  of  thefe,  which 
is  the  little  fpace  between  the  anterior  furface  of  the 
cryftalline  and  the  iris,  is  called  tht  pq/lerior  chamber  ; 
and  the  other,  which  is  the  fpace  between  the  iris  and 
the  cornea,  is  called  the  anterior  chamber  oi  xhe  eye  (b). 

Both 
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(c)  Some  writers,  who  have  given  the  name  oi  cornea  to  all  this  outer  coat,  have  named  what  is  here  and 
moft  commonly  cvWeA  fclerotica,  cornea  opaca  ;  and  its  anterior  and  tranfparent  portion,  cornea  hicida,     ■ 

(d)  "vVe  are  aware  that  fome  anatomifts,  particularly  Lieutaud,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  iris  is  everywhere  in 
)fe 


clo 


contaft  with  the  cryftalline,  and  that  it  is  of  courfe  right  to  fpeak.  only  of  one  chamber  of  the  eye  ;  but  as 
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Both  tlicfc  fp.ices  are  com|jk-tely  fillcil  with  the  aqueous 
I  liumour  (e  ). 

'I'hf  eye  receives  its  arteries  from  the  internal  caro- 
tid, through  the  foramina  optica  ;  and  its  veins  pufs 
throuj^h  the  fornmina  lacera,  and  empty  themlelvcs  in- 
to tlic  Intcral  fmufes.  Some  of  the  ramifications  of 
tliefc  jfelTcls  appear  on  the  inner  furface  of  the  iris, 
where  they  are  fecn  to  make  very  minute  convohitions, 
which  arc  fulHciently  remari^able  to  be  diflintjuilhcd  by 
the  name  oi  circulus  arterinfui,  thouj^h  perhaps  impro- 
perly, as  they  are  chictlv  branches  of  veins. 

The  optic  nerve  pades  in  at  the  putlerior  part  of 
the  eye,  in  a  confiderable  trunk,  to  be  expanded 
for  the  purpofcs  of  vifion,  of  which  it  is  now  univer- 
fally  fuppofed  to  be  the  immediate  leat.  But  Mclfrs 
Mariotte  and  Meiy  contended,  that  the  choroides  is  the 
feat  of  this  fenfc  ;  and  the  ancients  luppofcd  the  cryflal- 
line  to  befo.  Bcfides  the  optic,  the  eye  receives  branches 
from  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  pair  of  nerves. 

'l"he  humours  of  the  eye,  together  with  the  cornea, 
are  calculated  to  refraft  and  converge  the  rays  of  light 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye 
a  dillinfl  image  of  the  objeft  we  look  at  •,  and  the 
point  where  the  rays  meet  is  called  the  ficui  of 
the  eye.  On  the  retina,  as  in  a  camera  ohfciira,  the 
objeff  is  painted  in  an  inverted  pofition  ;  and  it  is  on- 
ly by  habit  that  we   are   enabled  to  judge  of  its  true 
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fituation,  and  likewife  of  its  diflance  and  magniluJc.  Oftl.e 
'I"o  a  younj{  fjcnlleman  who  was  born  blind,  and  who  .  '"'  *'  ^ 
was  couched  by  Mr  Chcfcldcn,  every  ol<j/:6t  (as  lie  ex- 
prclTcd  hlmfelf)  feenied  to  touch  his  eyes,  as  what  he 
felt  did  his  Ikin  •,  and  he  thought  no  objc6\s  fo  agree- 
able as  thofe  which  were  fmootn  and  regular,  althuu^,h 
for  fome  time  he  could  form  no  judgment  of  their 
lliapc,  or  gucfs  what  it  was  in  any  of  them  that  wtjs 
pleafing  to  him. 

In  Older  to  paint  obje£ls  d!(lin£lly  on  the  retina, 
the  cornea  is  rcfjuired  to  have  futh  a  degree  of  con- 
vexity, that  the  rays  of  light  may  be  coUefled  at  a  . 
certain  poi[it,  fo  as  to  terminate  cxaflly  on  the  re- 
tina.— If  the  cornea  is  too  prominent,  the  rays,  by  di- 
verging  too  foon,  will  be  united  before  they  tcacll 
the  retina,  as  is  the  cafe  with  near-fighted  people  or 
myopes  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  if  it  is  not  fulhciently 
convex,  the  rays  will  not  be  perfectly  united  when  they 
reach  the  back  part  of  the  eye  •,  and  this  happens  to 
long-fighted  people  or  firijbi,  being  found  conflantly 
to  take  place  as  we  approach  to  old  age,  when  the  eye 
gradually  fl.ittens  (f).  'I'hefe  defeats  are  to  be  lup- 
plied  by  means  of  glalTes.  He  who  has  too  prominent 
an  eye,  will  find  his  vifion  improved  by  means  of  a 
concave  glafs  ;  and  upon  the  fame  principles,  a  convex 
glafs  will  be  found  ufcful  to  a  perfon  whofe  eye  is  na- 
turally too  flat. 


EXPLANATION  of  PLATE  XXXII. 


Fig.  I.  fl\ows  the  Lachrymal  Canals,  after  the  Com- 
mon Teguments  and  Bones  have  been  cut  away. 
a,  The  lachrymal  gland.  b,  The  two  punfla  la- 
chrymalia,  from  which  the  two  lachrymal  canals  pro- 
ceed to  c,  the  lachrymal  fac.  d.  The  large  lachrymal 
duft.  e,  Its  opening  into  the  nofe.  f,  The  caruncu- 
la  lachrymalis.     g.  The  eyeball. 

Fig.  2.  An  interior  Vieiv  of  the  Coats  and  Humours 
of  the  Eye. 
aaaa,  The  tunica  fclerotica  cut  in  four  angles,  and 
turned  back,  bbbb,  The  tunica  choroides  adhering 
to  the  infide  of  the  fclerotica,  and  the  ciliary  veflels 
are  feen  pafling  over — cc.  The  retina,  which  covers 
the  vitreous  humour,  dd,  The  ciliary  proceflTes,  which 
were  continued  from  the  choroid  coat,  ee.  The  iris, 
f.  The  pupil. 

Fig.  3.  (hows   the  Optic  Nerves,  and  Mufcles  of  the 
Eye. 
aa,  The  two  optic  nerves  before  they  meet,    b.  The 
two  optic  nerves  conjoined,     c,  The  right  optic  nerve. 


d,  Mufculus  attollens  palpebrre  fuperioris.  e,  Attol- 
Icns  oculi.  f,  Abduftor.  gg,  Obliquus  fuperior,  or 
trochlearis.      h,  Adduflor.     i.  The  eyeball. 

Fig.  4.  fhows  the  Eyeball  with  its  Mufcles. 
a.  The  optic  nerve,  b,  Mufculus  trochlearis.  c.  Part 
of  the  OS  frontis,  to  which  the  trochlea  or  pulley  is  fir- 
ed, through  which, — d.  The  tendons  of  the  trochlea- 
ris pals.  e,  Attollens  oculi.  f,  Adduclor  oculi. 
g,  Abdu£lor  oculi.  h,  Obliquus  inferior,  i.  Part  of 
the  fuperior  maxillary  bone  to  which  it  is  fixed, 
k,  The  eyeball. 

Fig.  5.  reprefents  the  Nerves  and  Mufcles  of  the  Right 
Eye,  after  part  of  the  Bones  of  the  Orbit  have  been 
cut  away. 

A,  The  eyeball.  B,  The  lachrymal  gland.  C,  Muf- 
cuius  abduflor  oculi.  D,  Attollens.  E,  Levator 
palpebrae  fuperioris.  F,  Depreflor  oculi.  G,  Adduc- 
tor. H,  Obliquus  fuperior,  with  its  pulley.  I,  its 
infertion  into  the  fclerotic  coat.  K,  Part  of  the  obli- 
quus inferior.     L,  The  anterior  part  of  the  os  frontis 

cut. 


this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  cafe,  the  fituation  of  the  iris  and  the  two  chambers  of  the  eye  are  here  defcribed 
in  the  ufual  way. 

(e)  When  the  cryftalline  becomes  opaque,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  paffage  of  the  rays  of  light  to  the  retina,  it 
conl^itutes  what  is  called  a  cataraEl ;  and  the  operation  of  couching  confills  in  removing  the  dlfeafcd  crvllalline 
from  its  bed  in  the  vitreous  humour.  In  this  operation  the  cornea  is  perforated,  and  the  aqueous  humour  efcapes 
out  of  the  eye,  but  it  is  conftantly  renewed  again  in  a  very  (hort  time.  The  manner,  however,  in  which  it  is  fe- 
creted  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

(f)  Upon  this  principle,  they,  who  in  their  youth  are  near-fighted,  may  e.Npeft  to  fee  better  as  they  advance 
in  life,  as  their  eyes  gradually  become  more  flat. 


cut.  M,  The  crifta  galll  of  ilie  ethmoid  bone.  N,  The 
pofterior  part  of  the  fphenold  bone.  O,  Tranfverfe 
fpinous  procefs  of  the  fpbenoid  bone.  P,  The  carotid 
artery,  denuded  where  it  pafles  through  the  bones. 
Q.  The  carotid  artery  within  the  cranium.  R,  The 
ocular  artery. 

Nerves. — aa,  The  optic  nerve.  b,  The  third 
pair. — c,  Its  joining  with  a  branch  of  the  firll  branch 
of  the  fifth  p^ir,  to  form  1,  the  lenticular  ganglion, — 
which  fends  off  the  ciliary  nerves,  d.  ee,  The  fourth 
pair,  f,  The  trunk  of  the  fifth  pair,  g.  The  firft 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  named  ophthalmic. — h,  The 
frontal  branch  of  it.  i,  Its  ciliary  branches,  along 
with  which  the  nafal  twig  is  fent  to  the  nofe.  k,  Its 
branch  to  the  lachrymal  gland.  1,  The  lenticular  gan- 
glion, m,  The  fecond  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  named 
fuperior  maxillary,  n,  The  third  branch  of  the  fifth 
pair,  named  inferior  maxillary,  o.  The  fisth  pair  of 
nerves, — which  fends  off,  p,  the  beginning  of  the  great 
fympathetic.  q.  The  remainder  of  the  fixth  pair,  fpent 
on  c,  the  abdoftor  oculi. 

Fig.  6.  reprefents  the   Head  of  a  Youth,  where   the 
upper  part  of  the  Cranium  is  fawed  off, — to  fliow  the 
Upper  Part   of  the   Brain,  covered  by  the  Pia  Ma- 
ter, the  veffels  of  which  are  minutely  filled  with  wax. 
AA,  The   cut  edges   of  the  upper  part  of  the  cra- 
nium.     B,  The   two   tables    and   intermediate  diploe. 
BB,  The  two  hemifpheres  of  the  cerebrum.     CC,  The 
incifure  made  by  the  falx.      D,   Part  of  the  tentorium 
cerebello  fuper  expanfum.     E,  Part  of  the  falx,  which 
is  fixed  to  the  crifla  galli. 

Fig.  7.  reprefents  the  p3rts  of  the  External  Ear,  ivith 
the  Parotid  Gland  and  its  Du6l. 
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aa.  The  helix,  b,  The  antihelix.  c,  The  anti- 
tragus.  d,  The  tragus,  e,  The  lobe  of  the  ear.  f. 
The  cavitas  innominata.  g,  'I'he  fcapha.  h,  The 
concha.  ii,  The  parotid  gland.  k,  A  lymphatic 
gland,  which  is  often  found  before  tbe  tragus.  1,  The 
duft  of  the  parotid  gland,     m,  Its  opening  into  the 
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mouth. 

Fig.  8.  A  View  of  the  Pof^erior  Part  of  the  External 

Ear,  Meatus  Auditorius,  Tympanum,  with  its  Small 

Bones,  and  Euilachian  tube  of  the  Right  Side. 

a,  The  back  part  of  the  meatus,  %vith  the  fmall  ce- 

ruminous  glands,    b,  The  incus,    c,  Malleus,     d,  The 

chorda  tympani.     e,  Membrana  tympani.     f,  The  Eu- 

^  ftachian  tube,     g,  Its  mouth  from  the  fauces. 

Fig.  9.  reprefents  the  Anterior  Part  of  the  Right  Ex- 
ternal Ear,  the  Cavity  of  the  Tympanum — its  Small 
Bones,  Cochlea,  and  Semicircular  Canals^ 
a.  The  malleus,  b,  Incus  with  its   long  leg;  jefling 
upon   the  ftapes,     c,  Membrana   tympani.     d,  e,  The 
Euflachian  tube,  covered   by  part  of — ff,  the  mul'cu- 
lus  circumtlexus  palati.      I,  2,  3,  The  three  femicircu- 
lar  canals.     4,  The  veftible.    5,  The  cochlea.    6,  The 
portio  mollis  of  the  feventh  pair  of  nerves. 

Fig.  10.  (hows  the  Mufcles  which  compofe  the  flefhy 
fubftance  of  the  Tongue, 
aa,  The  tip  of  the  tongue,  with  fome  of  the  papil- 
lae rainimae.  b,  The  root  of  the  tongue,  c,  Part  of 
the  membrane  of  the  tongue,  which  covered  the  epi- 
glottis, dd,  Part  of  the  mufculus  hyo-gloffus.  e,  The 
lingualis.  f,  Genio-gloffus,  gg,  Part  of  the  ftylo- 
gloffus. 
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J-JAVI\G  fully  examined  and  defcribed  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  man,  we  are  now  to  take  a  view  of  that 
of  the  inferior  animals,  and  to  confider  in  what  the  reft 
of  animated  nature  differs  from  man. 

Comparative  anatomy  was  formerly,  as  w-e  have 
fliewn  in  the  hiftory,  much  more  cultivated  than  that 
of  the  human  body  ;  but  when  the  prejudices  of  bigo- 
try and  ignorance  fubfided,  and  allowed  human  dilfec- 
tion  to  be  more  freely  exercifed,  the  ftudy  of  this  fpe- 
cies  of  anatomy  was  almoft  entirely  neglefted.  Of 
late,  however,  it  has  attrafled  the  attention  of  feveral 
of  the  moft  eminent  naturalifts  and  anatoraifts,  parti- 
cularly of  Monro,  Hunter,  Vicq  d'Azyr,  and  Cuvier, 
from  whofe  labours  it  has  received  confiderable  im- 
provement, and  has  attained  a  degree  of  accuracy  and 
an  extent  of  application,  which  render  it  an  objedl  of 
inquiry  highly  intcrcfting  to  the  philofopher  and  the 
phyfician. 

Alany  advantages    are    derived  from    the  ftudy  of 

comparative    anatomy.;     Firft,   It   furnifhes  us  with  a 

fuflicicnt  knowledge  of  the  feveral  parts  of  animals,  to 

prevent  our  being  impofed  on  by  thofe  authors  who 

2. 


have  defcribed  and  delineated  many  organs  from  brutes 
as  belonging  to  the  human  body.  That  this  is  of  im- 
portance, is  evinced  by  examining  the  works  of  fomo 
of  the  earlieft  and  greateft  matters  of  anatomy,  who, 
for  want  of  human  fubjedts,  have  often  taken  their  dc- 
fcriptions  from  other  animals  ;  Galen  is  notorioully 
faulty  in  this  refpeft,  and  the  great  Vefalius,  though 
he  juftly  reproves  Galen,  has  fallen  into  the  fame  er- 
ror, as  is  plain  from  his  delineations  of  the  kidneys, 
the  uterus,  the  mufcles  of  the  eye,  and  other  parts. 
Nor  is  antiquity  only  chargeable  with  this,  fince  in 
Willis's  Anatomia  Cerebri  (the  plates  of  which  were 
revifed  by  that  accurate  anatomift  Dr  Lower)  there 
are  feveral  of  the  figures  taken  from  different  brutes, 
efpecially  from  the  dog,  befides  what  he  acknowledge* 
for  fuch. 

Secondly,  It  helps  us  to  underftand  feveral  paffages 
in  the  ancient  writers  on  medicine,  efpecially  Hippo- 
crates and  Galen,  who  have  taken  many  of  their  de- 
fcriptions  from  brutes  and  reafoned  from  them. 

Thirdly,  It  affords  one  of  the  beft  afliftant*  and  moft 
certain  guides  inlhc  ftudy  of  natural  hiftory  ;  and  the 
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I  ANA 

General    bed  and  mofl  fgienlific  methods  of  arranging  the  fcve- 
variations,  ,^1  cltilVcs  of  organiied  beings,  are  founded  on  their  ana- 
tomical (Irudlure. 

Foiuthly,  I'rom  comp.iring  the  organization  of  man 
with  that  of  other  animals,  ux  derive  coiifid;-ral)le  aid 
in  our  phyfiologic.il  refearchcs,  as  many  fun6>ions  of 
the  animal  economy  can  be  but  im;jerfe£lly  underllood, 
without  comparing  in  various  claflcs  tlie  organs  which 
are  fubfcrvient  to  them.  From  a  want  of  this  compa< 
rative  view,  there  have  arifen  among  anatomills  mariy 
difputes,  which  a  more  enlarged  acquaintance  with 
this  fubjefl  has  decided. 

To  ttiefe  advantages  of  comparative  anatomy,  we 
may  add,  that  it  m;iy  be  praflifed  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places;  and  this  enables  thofe,  who  from  preju- 
dice or  delicacy,  are  withheld  from  the  ftudy  of  ana- 
tomy on  the  human  fubjcft,  to  acquire  at  an  cafy  rate 
a  knowledge  of  this  ufeful  (cience,  fufllcient  for  the 
ufual  purpofes  of  a  liberal  education. 
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In  tlic  view  which  we  arc  here  to  take  of  campara-  Gcnetal 
tivc  anatomy,  it  is  by  no  means  our  imentiot^to  enter  variationt, 
into  a  particular  detjil  of  the  ftruflure  of  the  fcvtral 
fpecies,  or  even  genera  ol  animals.  We  propofc,  how.  ,^g 
ever,  to  confider  pretty  fully  the  divcrfilics  of  org^.m'- 
zation  exhibited  by  the  fcvcial  cLilTcs,  and  to  exempli- 
fy thefe  by  fomc  well-known  individuals  of  each.  We 
Hiall  thus,  wc  Iruft,  render  the  fubjeft  intcrelling  to 
the  general  reader,  for  whom  this  article  is  calculated, 
rather  than  for  profelTional  men  ;  and  enable  the  na- 
turalill,  the  veterinary  ftudent,  the  fporlfman,  and  the 
aitlll,  to  profit  by  our  labours.  But  before  entering 
on  the  particular  comparative  view  of  the  feveral  clai". 
(cs,  wc  think  it  proper  to  prcmife  a  few  general  obfer- 
vations  on  the  variations  which  appear  in  the  organi- 
zation and  funftions  of  animals,  on  the  relations  which 
take  place  among  thefc  variations,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  animals  founded  on  them. 


CHAP.  I.    GENERAL  VARIATIONS  IN  THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  FUNCTION.S. 


749  THE  mod  obvious  and  fimple  funflion  of  an  ani- 

mal is  motion,  and  we  therefore  begin  with  the  organs 
by  which  this  is  produced.  All  animals  are  furniihed 
with  mufcles,  or  mufcular  fibres,  but  a  great  propor- 
tion of  them  have  nothing  analogous  to  bone.  In 
thofe  which  have  bones,  there  are  two  ftriking  dillinc- 
tioiis  ;■  in  one  divilion  they  are  fituated  within  the 
mulcles,  forming  an  internal  articulated  Ikeleton  ;  in 
the  other  they  form  an  external  fcaly  or  Ihelly  cover- 
ing, within  which  the  mufcles  are  included. 

Thofe  animals  which  are  furniihed  with  articulated 
fkeletons,  conllituting  what  is  called  a  vertebral  co- 
lumn, are  denominated  vertebral  animals.  Of  thefe 
there  are  four  orders,  the  mammalia,  birds,  fillies,  and 
reptiles.  All  other  animals,  comprehending  the  mol- 
lufca,  ii\fe£ls,  worms,  and  zoophytes,  may  be  called 
inverlebral  animah. 

150  The  general  dilTerences  in  the  organs  of  fenfatiun 
are  much  lefs  fimple  ;  they  may  be  confidered  as  re- 
fpeftlng  the  internal  nervous  fyllem,  and  the  organs  of 
the  external  fenfes.  With  refpcft  to  the  former,  fome 
animals  appear  to  have  no  nervous  fyflem,  as  the  zoo- 
phytes; another  clafs  has  all  of  this  internal  fyftem  ex- 
cept the  brain,  fituated  in  the  Aime  cavity  with  the  vif- 
Cera,  as  the  moUufca,  infefts,  and  fome  of  the  articu- 
lated worms;  the  third  and  moil  complete  clafs,  have 
the  common  origin  of  the  nerves  fituated  in  a  cavity, 
didinft  from  that  of  the  vifcera,  within  the  vertebral 
column  ;  this  comprehends  all  the  vertebral  animals. 
The  two  firft  claffes  have  the  ganglia  or  nervous  knots, 
(Vid. Ganglia,  ^«jaw/wy) forming  piotuberances  in  the 
general  nervous  cord,  as  is  the  cafe  with  infeiSs  and 
fome  articulated  worms;  or  have  them  only  within  the 
larger  cavities,  as  the  moUufca  :  the  laft  divifion  have 
thera  either  on  the  fides  of  the  cord,  or  within  the  ca- 
vities, or  both. 

151  The  external  fenfes  differ  in  number  and  energy. 
All  the  vertebral  animals  agree  with  man  in  having  five 
fenfes.  Of  the  invertebral  animals,  all  appear  to  pof- 
fefs  fmell,  tafte,  and  feeling  ;  moft  of  the  mollufca  and 
infefts,  as  far  as  is  yet  known,  are  without  hearing  ; 
and  the  monufca  who  want  beads,  the  larvje  of  fome 


inft£l$,  many  of  the  articulated  worms,  and  all  the 
zoophytes,  are  not  pofleffed  of  fight.  T>ie  energy  of 
the  lenles  varies  very  confiderably  in  different  clalTes, 
and  in  different  individuals;  fomc,  as  moft  of  the  dogs, 
the  vulture,  and  moft  of  the  farcophaga,  or  animals 
which  prey  on  carrion,  have  the  fenfe  of  fmelling  ex- 
tremely acute,  and  in  thefe  the  membrane  lining  the 
nafal  cavities  appears  to  be  proportionally  more  ex- 
tended than  in  others.  Some  excel  in  the  fenfe  oj 
feeling,  particularly  man  and  the  monkey  tribe,  in 
whom  the  extremities  are  moft  divided,  moft  delicate, 
and  furniftied  with  the  moft  minute  ramifications  of  the 
fuperficial  nerves.  Man,  and  thofe  animals  who,  like 
man,  have  the  power  of  moving  the  head  in  all  direc- 
tions, pofiTefs -a  great  extent  of  vifion,  both  as  to  cir- 
cuit and  diftance  ;  and  thefe  have  two  eyes  funk  and 
fixed  within  the  head  :  others,  as  moft  infefls,  which 
are  to  fee  minute  objefts  near  at  hand,  h  <ve  either  fe- 
veral eyes,  or  at  leaft  eyes  containing  feveral  lenfes. 
But  the  differences  which  appear  in  ihele  organs  will 
be  fully  noticed  in  comparing  the  feveral  clalTes. 

The  organs  of  digeftion  furnilh  us  with  two  great 
diftindions.  Some  animals,  as  moft  of  the  zoophytes, 
have  only  one  opening  to  the  alimentary  canal,  which 
ferves  both  for  the  taking  in  of  aliment,  and  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  excrement;  in  all  others  this  canal  has  two 
diftinft  openings,  at  a  greater  or  lefs  diftance  from 
each  other,  according  as  the  convolutions  of  this  canal 
are  more  or  lefs  numerous.  Another  difference  which 
has  confiderable  influence  on  the  nature  of  the  aliment, 
adapted  to  the  feveral  fpecies  is,  that  fome  animals  have 
the  mouth  furnifhed  with  teeth  or  other  hard  bodies  for 
the  purpole  of  breaking  down  folids,  and  that  others  want 
thefe  organs.  In  the  latter  cafe,  the  animal,  if  its  mouth 
be  large,  can  fwallow  its  food  entire,  or  if  its  mouth 
be  in  the  form  of  a  tube,  can  only  fuck  in  fluid  fub- 
ftances.  The  nature  of  the  bodies  which  the  animal 
is  to  mafticate,  is  alfo  influenced  by  the  form  of  the 
teeth  :  thus  fome  animals  have  only  teeth  formed  for 
cutting  and  tearing,  and  therefore  can  onlv  I'ubfift  on 
flefh,  or  are  carnivorous  ;  others  have  chiefly  qrindir.^ 
teeth,  calculated  only  for  btuifing  herbs  and   gr-.i:-, 
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General  and  thefe  are  herbivorous;  a  third  clafs  have  both,  and 
cimtions,  gyg  omnivorous.  This  difference  of  aliment  is  attend - 
■  ed  with  a  correfpondent  diiTerence  in   the  ftrufture  of 

the  alimentary  canal,  as  to  its  greater  or  fmaller  length, 
the  number  of  ftoraachs,   &c. 
-53  The  chyle  formed  from  the  aliment  by  the  aftion  of 

thefe  organs,  is  carried  to  its  place  of  dellination  in 
one  of  two  ways;  it  either  exudes  through  the  fides  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  or  it  is  abforbed  by  particular 
veflels,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  into  the  general  circu- 
lation. The  former  takes  place  in  the  zoophytes,  and 
according  to  Cuvier  in  moft  infefts,  which  appear  to 
■  poffefs  no  proper  circulating  vefTcls.  The  latter  is  the 
cafe  in  the  mollufca,  and  in  all  the  vertebral  animals  ; 
but  thefe  have  the  blood  red  and  the  chyle  white, 
while  thofe  have  all  the  fluids  of  the  fame  vvhitifli  co- 
lour. Of  the  vertebral  animals  too,  the  chyle  is  opake 
in  fome,  as  the  mammalia,  and  tranfparent  like  the 
lymph  in  others,  as  in  biids,  fifhes,  and  reptiles; 
154  In   the  organs  of  circulation  feveral  very  important 

diftinftions  take  place. 

Some  appear  to  have  no  circulating  fyftem,  as  in- 
fefts  and  zoophytes.  In  thofe  which  poflefs  circulating 
organs,  fome  have  a  double  circulation,  or  in  them  all 
the  veinous  blood  paffes  through  the  lungs,  before  it 
again  enter  the  arterial  fyftem,  as  man,  mammalia, 
birds,  fillies,  and  many  of  the  mollufca  ;  others  have 
only  a  fingle  circulation,  or  in  thefe  a  great  part  of 
the  veinous  blood  re-enters  the  arterial  fyrtem,  with- 
out pafling  through  the  lungs,  as  in  reptiles.  The 
ftruiflure  and  pofition  of  the  heart  is  different  in  various 
-claifes.  In  fome  it  is  double,  one  part  ferving  for  cir- 
culating the  blood  through  the  lungs,  and  the  other 
for  diftributiiig  it  through  the  reft  of  the  body  ;  and 
in  this  cafe  the  parts  may  be  united,  as  in  man,  the 
mammalia,  and  birds,  or  they  may  be  diftinft,  as  in  the 
cuttle-fifh.  In  others  the  heart  is  fingle,  or  confifts  of 
one  ventricle,  which  may  be  fituated  either  at  the  bafe 
of  the  general  artery,  as  in  fnails  and  Sme  other  mol- 
lufca, or  at  the  bafe  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  as  in 
fifhes. 
'^SS  The  organs  of  refpiration  difplay  ftriking  varieties, 

firft,  according  to  the  element  which  is  to  ferve  as  the 
medium :  if  this  be  air,  it  is  received  into  the  interior 
of  the  refpiratory  organs ;  if  it  be  water,  it  merely 
glides  over  the  furface  of  lamellse,  which  have  been 
named  branchitr,  as  in  fishes  and  many  of  the  molluf- 
ca, or  of  fringes,  as  in  fome  worms.  The  air  many 
be  admitted  into  the  body  by  one  opening  or  by  many. 
The  former  is  the  cafe  with  all  animals  who  have  pro- 
per lungs ;  the  tube  which  receives  the  air  is  fubdivid- 
ed  into  numerous  branches,  terminating  in  cells,  which 
are  reunited,  ufually,  into  two  maflcs,  which  the  ani- 
mal can  at  pleafure  comprefs  or  dilate.  In  infefls, 
which  refpire  through  many  openings,  the  air-veiTels 
are  moft  minutely  ramified,  fo  as  to  admit  the  air  to 
every  part  of  the  body,  and  thefe  animals  arc  faid  to 
refpire  by  trachea.  Laftly,  The  zoophytes,  with  the 
exception  of  the  echinodermata,  appear  to  have  no  re- 
fpiratory organs. 
156  There  are  only  two  gfneral  differences  in  the  organs 

of  voice,  and  thefe  refpeft  the  pofition  of  the  glottis, 
where  the  found  is  formed.  In  birds,  this  is  fituated 
at  the  bafe  of  the  windpipe,  where  this  divides  into 


two  branches  going  to  the  lungs ;  in  quadrupeds  and  General 
reptiles,  it  is  placed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
windpipe,  at  the  root  of  the  tongue.  Only  thefe  three  > 
claffcs  have  a  glottis;  in  others  founds  are  produced  by 
various  mechanical  means,  by  which  the  external  air, 
or  that  contained  within  fome  part  of  their  bodies,  is 
let  in  rapid  motion. 

The  differences  which  take  place  in  the  organs  of  157 
generation  are  of  two  kinds,  as  they  relate  to  the  ac- 
tion itfelf,  and  to  the  confequences  of  this  aflion.  In 
a  few  animals,  which  moftly  belong  to  the  zoophytes, 
there  is  no  copulation,  but  the  young  grows  upon  the 
body  of  the  parent,  like  a  fhoot  upon  a  tree  :  others 
propagate  only  by  copulation,  and  are  of  courle  of  two 
fexes  ;  thefe,  however,  may  be  diftinft  in  different  ani- 
mals, or  united  in  the  fame  ;  this  laft  only  takes  place 
in  the  mollufca  and  in  the  zoophytes;  all  the  vertebral 
animals  and  infefts  have  the  fexes  diftinft. 

In  hermaphrodite  animals  each  individual  can  gene- 
rate alone,  as  the  bivalve  Ihell-filh  ;  others  copulate  reci- 
procally, or  each  individual  performs  the  double  othce 
of  male  and  female  ;  this  is  the  cafe  with  Ihails,  and 
fuch  other  of  the  mollufca  as  crawl  on  the  belly. 

As  to  the  produce  of  generation,  there  are  three 
modes  in  which  the  offspring  is  brought  forth.  Seme 
animals,  as  fome  of  the  zoophytes  and  of  articulated 
worms  produce  fhoots  which  remain  for  fome  time  on 
the  body  of  the  animals,  and  thefe  are  gemmiparous. 
Others,  as  man  and  the  mammalia,  contain  the  foetus 
within  a  uterus,  to  which  it  is  connefted  by  a  net-work 
of  blood-vefTels,  and  from  which  it  is  fent  forth  alive  ; 
thefe,  therefore,  are  viviparous.  A  third  clafs,  compre- 
hending all  the  other  animals,  have  the  young  contain- 
ed within  a  fhell,  and  enveloped  by  a  fubflance  which 
it  ablbrbs  before  it  is  batched ;  the  viper  may  feem  an 
exception  to  this  divifion,  as  it  brings  forth  its  young 
alive  ;  but  then  thefe  have  been  hatched  in  the  recep- 
tacle which  contained  the  eggs;  thefe  animals  are  call- 
ed oviparous. 

Laftly,  The  organs  of  fecretion  fhow  fome  diverfity. 
All  the  vertebral  animals  and  fome  mollufca  fecrete 
by  means  of  glands  fituated  in  various  parts  of  the 
body,  or  at  leaft  by  means  of  expanfions  of  veffels. 
The  only  fecretory  organs  in  infefts  leem  to  be  tubes 
of  various  lengths,  which  attwft  with  the  fpongy  tif- 
fue  of  their  fides,  thofe  fluids  which  they  are  to  fepa- 
rate  from  the  general  nutritious  mafs.  The  fecretory 
organs  in  the  zoophytes  are  very  imperfeftly  under- 
ftood. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  general  differences  which  we 
had  to  notice  as  taking  place  in  animals.  The  fol- 
lowing Table  exhibits  a  comprehenfive  view  of  thefe, 
arranged  in  the  order  in  which  we  have  enumerated 
them. 

I.  OSSIFICATION. 

yf.  a.  Animals  with  an  internal  bony  fkeleton. 

Man,  Mammalia,  Birds,  Reptiles, 
Fishes  properly  io  called. 

b. with  an  internal  cartilaginous  fkeleton. 

Cartilaginous  Fishes. 

B,  a.  »  with  :>n  external  horny  flielc ton. 

Perfect  Insects,  Lithophvtes. 
b.  Animals 
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b.  Animals  v\itli  an  external  cretaceous  fkclcton. 

Crustacea,  and  moft  of  the  Zoo- 
phytes. 

.  I  -  without  a  {krlcton. 

Larv«  of  Insects,  Worms,  Po- 
lypi. 

IRRITABILITY. 

Animals  which  have  the  whole  body  mufcular. 

Moft  larvae  of  Insects,  Worms,  Po- 
lypi. 

.1  ■  which  have  the  mufcles  covering  the  fkc- 
leton, 
Man,  Mammalia,  Birds,  Fishes,  Rep- 
tiles. 

— — —  which  have  the  mufcles  covered  by  the 
Ikeleton. 
Perfect  Insects,  Crustacea. 

SENSATION. 

Animals  which  have  a  brain  and  nerves  readily  di- 
ftingiiifhed  from  the  fpinal  marrow. 
Man,  Mammalia,  Birds,  Fishes,  Rep- 
tiles. 

— — —  which  have  a  brain  and  nerves  fcarcdy  to 
be  diftin^uiflied  from  the  fpinal  marrow. 
Insects,  Crustacea,  Worms. 

— — — —  xvhich  have  no  apparent  fcnforium. 
Zoophytes. 

DIGESTION. 

Animals  which  have  one  ftoinach,  or  more,  readily 
diftinf;ui(lied  from  the  oefophagus  and 
the  alimentary  canal. 
Man,  Mammalia,  Birds,  Crustacea. 

— — —  which  have  the  ftomach  diflinguifhed  from 
the  CEfophagus  and  alimentary  canal  on- 
ly by  certain  fwellings. 
Fishes  and  Reptiles. 

which  have  only  an  alimentary  canal. 

Insects,  Worms,  Zoophytes. 

CIRCULATION. 

a.  Animals  with  red  blood,  and  a  heart  having  two 

ventricles  and  two  auricles. 
Man,  Mammalia,  Birds. 

b.  >   ivith  a  heart  having  one   ventricle  di- 

vided into  feveral  cavities,  and  two 
auricles. 
Reptiles. 

c.  ■    ■  with  a  heart  having  but  one  ventricle 

and  one  auricle. 

FliHES. 


Ji.  Animals  with  while  blood,  and  a  hcsrt  formed 
of  a  longitudinal  canal  jdinted  and 
contrafliie.  ,. 

Moft  Crustacea,  Worms. 

O.      -  without  a  heart,  but  with  fluids  contain- 

ed in  vcfTili. 
Insects,  Zoophytes. 

6.  RESPIRATION. 

y/.  a.  Animals  which  refpire   by  means   of  lungs  not 
adhering  and  fpongy. 
Man,  Mammalia, 

b.  -  which  refpirc  by  means  of  lungs  not  ad- 

hering, but  formed  of  cells,  and  muf- 
cular. 
Reptiles. 

c. which  refpire  by  means  of  lungs  adhe- 
ring to  the  ribs,  and  furniihed  with 
appendages. 
Birds. 


B. 


E. 


7.  GENERATION, 
y/.  Animals  viviparous. 

Man,  Mammaita. 


B.' 


C  — 


B. 


which  appear  to  have  no  glands. 

Some  Mollusca,  Insects,  Worms, 
Zoophytes. 
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'  which  refpire  by  means  of  gills  of  va- 
rious forms. 
Fishes,  Crustacea. 

which  refpire  by  means  of  ftigmata,  or 

holes  fituated  in  different  rings. 
Insects,  Terrestrial  Worms. 

•  which  refpire  by  means  of  trachew,  or 
by  external  fringed  bodies. 
Aquatic  Worms. 

-  which  appear  to  have  neither  ftigmata 
nor  trachex. 
Zoofhytei  ex.  Echinodermata. 


-  oviparous. 

Bi-RDS,    Fishes,    Reptiies,    Insects, 
Crustacea,  Worms. 

■  ivhich  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings. 
Worms,  Polypi. 


8.  SECRETION. 

y/.  Animals  fecreting  by  means  of  glands. 

Man,  Mammalia,  Birds,  Fishes,  Rep- 
tiles, and  fome  Mollusca. 


CHAP.  II.  GENERAL  RELATIONS  WHICH  TAKE  PLACE  AMONG  THE  VARIATIONS 

OF  ORGANIZATION  AND  FUNCTIONS. 


WE  ftiall  beft  obferve  thefe  relations  by  comparing 
together  the  feveral  funftions,  two  by  two. 

To  begin  with  one  of  the  moft  obvious,  refpiration, 
xve  perceive  that  this  is  always  regulated  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  nutritious  fluid.  In  animals  which  are 
furnifhed  with  a  heart  and  veflels,  there   is  a  central 
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receptacle,  in  which  this  fluid  is  collefled,  and  from 
which  it  is  diftributed  to  every  part  of  the  body  ;  the 
heart  is  its  great  goal,  from  which  it  fets  out,  and  to 
which    it   muft   return   before  performing  a  new  cir- 


cuit. 


It  mufti  therefore,  at  its  fource  undergo  the  a£l!on 
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of  the  air,  and  accordingly,  before  it  is  fent  tluough 
the  general  artery,  to  the  various  organs,  it  is  circulat- 
ed through  the  lungs  or  branchiae  for  this  purpofe. 
But  in  animals,  as  infecls,  which  have  neither  heart  nor- 
velTels,  this  correfpondence  is  unneceffary.  In  them  the 
nutritious  fluid  has  no  regular  motion,  no  general 
fource  ;  it  could  not  have  been  prepared  in  a  feparate 
organ,  before  its  diftributlon  to  the  reft  of  the  body, 
as,  exuding  through  the  pores  of  the  inteflinal  canal,  it 
continually  bathes  the  ieveral  part?,  and  introduces 
frefli  particles  between  thofe  which  compofe  them. 
The  air,  therefore,  could  exert  its  aflion  only  at  the 
very  points  of  this  introduflion,  and  the  very  inftant 
when  it  happens.  This  is  extremely  well  provided  for 
by  the  difpofition  of  the  tracheae,  as  there  is  no  one 
folid  point  in  "he  bodies  of  infects  to  which  the  fine 
ramifications  of  the  air  veflels  do  not  extend,  and  at 
which  the  chemical  aftion  of  the  air  does  not  take 
place.  As  we  clearly  lee  the  caufes  of  thefe  relations 
between  the  organs  belonging  to  thefe  two  functions 
of  refpiration  and  circulation,  we  are  authorized  to 
conclude  that  other  relations,  which  are  found  to  hold 
between  them,  depend  upon  caufes  of  the  fame  kind, 
though  perhaps  not  equally  evident. 

For  inftance,  of  thofe  animals  who  have  blood-vef- 
fels  and  a  double  circulation,  fome  relpire  by  admitting 
the  air  immediately  into  the  fpongy  fubftance  of  the 
lungs,  and  in  thefe  the  two  trunks  of  the  large  arteries 
approach  each  other,  and  are  furnifiied  with  raufcular 
ventricles  united  into  one  fiefhy  mafs  ;  others  relpire 
through  the  medium  of  water  paffing  between  the  folds 
of  their  branchise,  and  in  thefe  the  two  trunks  are  al- 
ways feparntcd,  whether  each  be  furniftied  with  a  fe- 
parate ventricle  as  in  the  cuttle  filli,  or  both  have  a 
common  ventricle  as  in  fillies  and  the  mollufca. 

The  relation  which  fubfifls  between  refpiration  and 
motion  is  more  eafily  explained.  We  find,  that  thofe 
animals  which  move  quickeft,  and  are  conftantly  lefi- 
dent  in  the  air,  ftand  moil:  in  need  of  pure  air,  and  can 
obtain  it  with  the  greateft  facility.  The  conftant  de- 
mand for  fredi  air,  is  found  by  modern  chemiflry  to  be 
owing  to  the  lofs  of  irritability,  in  the  mufcular  fibre, 
which  is  fupplied  by  fomething  from  the  air.  Birds, 
therefore,  who  from  the  fwiftnefs  of  their  motion,  and 
confcquent  lofs  of  irritability,  have  the  greateft  demand 
for  frelTi  air,  have  alfo  the  moft  complete  and  extcnfive 
refpiratory  organs.  In  reptiles,  again,  whofe  motion 
is  generally  very  (low,  and  whofe  irritability  is  retain- 
ed with  great  obftinacy,  thefe  organs  are  incomplete, 
and  their  veflels  confounded  with  thofe  of  the  general 
circulation,  and  they  can  exift  long  without  air.  The 
mammalia  feem  to  bold  the  middle  rank  between  thefe 
two  extremes. 

The  relations  which  take   place  between  the  dif. 
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fercnces  of  the  organs  of  fenfation  with  thofe  of  refpi-    General 
ration  l-kewife  delerve  attention.  relations, 

In  animals  with  cold  blood,  the  external  fenfes  are  *"' 

much  lefs  acute  than  in  the  warm-blooded  animals  ; 
and  in  the  former  the  brain  is  lefs,  and  does  not  com- 
pletely fill  the  fliull.  This  is  doubtlefs  owing  to  the 
flower  motion  of  the  cold-blooded  animals  requiring 
lefs  nervous  energy. 

The  digeftive  organs  are  found  to  poflefs  more 
power  in  proportion  as  thofe  of  refpiration  are  more 
adive,  as  the  great  wafte  occafioncd  by  thefe  muft  be 
compenfated  by  a  proportional  fupply  of  aliment  re- 
ceived. Hence  in  birds,  the  ftomach  is  extremely 
powerful,  the  digeftion  very  vigorous,  and  the  demand 
for  food  frequent  and  importunate ;  while  reptiles  re- 
quire very  little  nouriihment,  and  can  remain  very  long 
without  a  frelh  fupply. 

We  have  feen  the  relations  which  fubfift  between 
the  organs  of  refpiration  and  thofe  of  digeftion.  Thefe 
laft  are  alfo  immediately  related  to  the  organs  of  mo- 
tion and  of  fenfation  ;  for  the  nature  of  the  aliment 
by  which  the  animal  is  to  be  nourilhed  is  completely 
determined  by  the  difpofition  of  tlie  alimentary  canal  ; 
but  if  the  animal  had  not  its  organs  of  fenfation  and 
of  motion  calculated  for  diftinguiftiing  and  procuring 
its  proper  food,  it  is  evident  that  it  could  not  exift  : 
thus  an  animal  who  can  digeft  only  flefti,  muft  of  ne- 
ccftlty  be  enabled  to  perceive,  to  puifue,  to  feize,  to 
overcome,  and  tear  in  pieces  its  proper  prey.  It  mutt 
therefore  poflefs  a  piercing  fight,  an  acute  fmell,  a  ra- 
pid motion,  agility,  and  confiderable  ftrength  in  its 
jaws  and  talons.  Accordingly,  we  never  fee  exifting 
in  the  lame  animal  a  tooth  formed  for  cutting  flefti  to- 
gether with  a  horny  foot  ;  this  explains  why  every 
animal  with  hoofs  is  herbivorous,  and  why  hoofs  indi- 
cate grinding  teeth  with  flattened  crowns,  a  very 
long  alimentary  canal,  a  large  ftomach,  or  feveral 
ftomachs,  and  many  other  Cmilar  relations.  Among 
all  thefe  relations  there  are  many  which  have  fome- 
thing in  common,  and  there  are  always  feme  in  which 
the  differences  are  few,  fo  that  by  bringing  together 
thofe  which  have  the  neareft  refemblance,  we  are  en- 
abled to  form  a  kind  of  feries,  which  will  appear 
gradually  to  proceed  from  a  primitive  ftandard.  Hence 
the  idea  of  a  fcale  of  beings,  which  fome  naturalifts 
have  formed,  exhibiting  a  regular  gradation,  begin- 
ning at  the  moft  perfeft,  and  defcending  to  the  moft 
fimple  ftate  of  organization,  or  "vire  verfa.  As  the 
links  which  conflitute  this  chain  are  by  no  means  en- 
tirely  known,  a  perfeft  fcale  of  beings  is  at  prefent  not 
to  be  expefled. 

The  following  table  difplays  a  feries  of  animals, 
beginning  with  the  moft  fimple  flate  of  organization, 
and  afcending  to  the  moft  perfeft. 


SCALE 


Chap.  HI.  ANATOMY. 

Arran|»e- 

Bimals,  &r.  SCALE  of  Animals  according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  fimplicity  of  their  Strudurc. 

{Polypes.     Hydra.  Linne. 

Biphores. 
Vinegar  eeh.  Forfkall. 

Vibrio. 

("Sea  anemonies. 

I  AHinias.  Linne. 

Nettles. 

2.  A  ftomacl)  and  inteftines,  -  -  \  ^'^"{^^t,. 

I  Beroe. 

I  Moll  animalcula  of  vegetable  in- 
/  {_      fufions. 

{Flower-polypes. 
VorticelU.  Miller. 

Brachioni. 
Botrylli.  Fallot. 

Linne. 


Having  befides  thefc,  fome  vifcera,  a  fyftem 
forbents,  organs  of  generation,  (but  not  of 
lation),  and  a  net-work  of  nerves,  -  ^Xnimlls  of  the  bivalve  (hells. 

Havine   befide,  a  blood-veffel,  and  fometimes  thel  j  ..  n.-     i 
r    c     c  c    ■  c  Inteuinal  wo 

ienle  or  leeing,  "  "  "  J 


_    f   ,     r7  hetis. 
:m  ot  ab-  I   . 

f  I  Anoraiae. 

°/<=°P"-j  Nereis. 

(_Animals  of  I 


6.  Having  befide,  organsofcopulation(hermaphrodites)T  y       , 
.  a  heart  without  auricles,  but  with  dillindl  pulfa- (  „     .. 
tions,  nervous  ganglia,  the  fenfc  of  villon,  and  an  f"  »    . 
troperfedl  organ  of  maftication, 


es. 
s. 


1  Animals  of  the  univalve  (hells. 


Having  befides  a  brain,  organs  of  locomotion,  male" 
and   female   organs   of  generation  diftinft,  fome-  {  r  r  n 
times  the  fenfe  of  hearing,  and  an  external  bony  f 

'    fyftem,  ... 


:}' 


8.  Having  rudiments   of  an    internal  bony   fyftem,  al  ,-.    .m     •  r.-i. 

i°jLiiiri  t-  Cartilaginous  filhes. 

heart  and  blood-vellels,  "  "  J 

p.  Having  a  complete  internal  bony  fyftem,  Fi(hes  properly  fo  called. 

10.  Having  internal  lungs,  and  an  organ  of  fmelling.         Amphibia. 

1 1 .  Having  befides  a  bilocular  heart,  -  •  Birds. 

12.  Having    perfeft  organs  of   tafte    and    maftication,!  Mammalia- 

organs  for  fecreting  milk,  and  a  uterus,  3  Man. 

CHAP.  III.  ARRANGEMENT  OF  ANIMALS  FOUNDED  ON  THE  GENERAL 
DIFFERENCE  OF  THEIR  ORGANIZATION. 

HAVING  taken  a  furvey  of  the  general  differences  who  have  red  blood  ;  and  that  of  the  invertebral  anl- 
which  take  place  in  the  organization  and  funftions  of  mals,  almoft  all  of  which  have  white  blood, 
unimals,  and  of  the  relations  ivhich  fubfift  among  thefe  In  the  firft  divifion  we  always  find  an  interior  arti- 
differences  ;  we  are  now  to  proceed  to  a  fummary  culated  (keleton,  of  which  the  principal  fupport  is  the 
view  of  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  and  confider  what  vertebral  column,  having  the  head  at  its  atlantal  ex- 
is  common  in  the  organization  of  the  various  claffes  of  tremity,  and  containing  within  its  cavity  the  general 
which  it  is  compofed.  origin  of  the  nerves ;  its  facial  extremity  is  commonly 

The  whole  animal  kingdom  is  generally  divided  in.  prolonged  to  form  a  tail.     The  ribs,  which  are  feldom 

to  two   great   families,  that  of  the  vertebral  animals,  wanting,  are  lituated  on  both  (ides  of  this  column  (g). 

N  n  2  Thefe 

(g)  As  the  terms  general  employed  in  the  human  anatomy  are  by  no  means  calculated  for  defcribtng  the 
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Thefe  animals  have  never  more  than  four  limbs ;  but 
in  fume  of  them  two  of  thefe  are  wanting,,  in  others 
■"all. 

Their  brain  is  always  contained  within  a  peculiaj 
cavity  of  the  head  called  the  cranium;  all  the  fpinal 
rerves  fend  off  filaments  to  afflft  in  forming  a  nervous 
chord,  which  is  derived  from  one  of  the  nerves  of  the 
cranium,  and  is  diftributed  to  moft  of  the  vifcera. 

They  have  always  five  icnfes  :  two  eyes  which  they 
can  move  at  pleafure  ;  the  ear  has  always  at  leafl  three 
femlcircular  canals  •,  the  organ  of  fmell  is  always 
confined  to  cavities  In  the  fore  part  of  the  head  ; 
there  is  always  at  lead  one  flelhy  ventricle,  by  vvhich 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  carried  on  ;  fometimes 
there  are  two  ventricles,  which  are  always  united. 

The  lymphatic  veiTels  are  always  diftindl  from  the 
blood-velTels. 

The  jaws  are  always  (I'uated  horizontally,  and  fepa- 
tate  from  above  downw2rds. 

The  alimentary  canal  is  continued  from  the  mouth 
to  the  anus,  which  is  always  fituated  behind  the  bones 
with  which  the  facral  extremities  are  articulated. 

The  inteftines  are  enveloped  in  a  membranous  bag, 
called  peritoneum. 

There  are  always  a  liver,  and  a  pancreas  or  fweet- 
bread,  by  which  liquors  are  fecreted  for  the  purpofes 
of  digeflion,  and  a  fpleen,  in  which  one  part  of  the 
blood  which  goes  afterwards  to  the  liver,  undergoes 
fome  previous  change. 

The  urine  is  alwavs  feparated  by  two  kidneys,  which 
are.  fituated  on  the  fides  of  the  vertebral  column  with- 
out the  pcritonseum,  and  above  which  are  always  two 
bodies  called  alrahiliary  caf>fules,  the  ufe  of  which  is 
unknown.  The  vertebral  animals  are  fubdivlded  into 
two  feflions  ;  the  hot-blooded,  and  the  cold-blooded. 

In  the  hot-blooded  vertebral  animals  there  is  always 
a  heart  and  a  double  circulation.  Refpiratlon  is  car- 
ried on  by  means  of  lungs,  and  without  the  exercife 
of  this  funflion  they  cannot  exift. 

The  brain  in  thefe  animals  completely  fills  the  cavi- 
ty of  the  Ikull,  and  their  eyes  clofe  by  means  of  lids. 
The  tympanum  of  their  ear  is  funk  in  the  folid  bone 
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of  the  fkull,  as  the  parts  of  the  labyrinth  are  entirely  Of  Qua. 
furrounded  by  bone  ;  befides  the  femlcircular  cahal,  "'""P'-'ds. 
there  is  always   an  organ  with  two  fpiral  cavities,  like  ' 

the  (liell  of  a  fnail  5  the  noftrlls  ferve  for  the  paflTage 
of  the  air  In  breathing,  and  form  a  communication 
\vith  the  mouth.  The  trunk  is  always  furrounded  by 
the  ribs,  and  there  are  for  the  molt  part  tour  limbs. 

The  cold-blooded  vertebral  animals  are  deficient  in 
feveral  of  thefe  particulars ;  many  of  them  want  ribs, 
and  fome  of  them  have  no  limbs.  In  them  the  brain 
never  entirely  fills  the  cavity  of  the  (kull,  and  theit 
eyelids  are  feldom  moveable  ;  the  tympanum  of  their 
ear,  as  alfo  the  fmall  bones,  is  often  wanting,  the  fpi- 
ral cavity  always  ;  when  the  tympanum  is  prefent,  it 
is  never  funk  within  the  fkull. 

Each  of  thefe  two  dlvifions  Is  again  fubdivlded  in- 
to two  claffes  ;  the  former  into  the  mammalia  and  the 
birds ;  the  latter  Into  the  fidies  and  the  reptiles :  the 
flruciure  of  thefe  claffes  will  be  confidered  in  their  pro- 
per  place. 

The  invertebral  animals  have  fewer  common  circum- 
fiances,  and  conllitute  a  lefs  regular  feries  than  thofe 
of  which  we  have  been  fpeaklng  ;  their  hard  parts, 
when  they  are  prefent,  are  generally,  at  leaft  when  ar- 
ticulated, placed  externally.  No  part  of  their  nervous 
fyftem  is  contained  within  a  bony  fheath,  but  floats  in 
a  common  cavity  with  the  vifcera. 

The  brain  only  is  placed  above  the  alimentary  ca- 
nal ;  from  it  proceed  two  branches  which  embrace  the 
gullet  like  a  collar,  and  from  which  the  general  bun- 
dle of  the  nerves  is  formed.  In  thefe  animals  refpira- 
tlon is  never  carried  on  by  means  of  cellular  lungs,  and 
they  are  all  deftitute  of  voice  ;  their  jaws  have  no  par- 
ticular direftlon,  and  their  mouths  are  often  merely 
fuckers  ;  they  have  no  kidneys,  and  confequently  fe- 
crete  no  urine  ;  if  they  have  limbs,  thefe  are  always 
at  leaft  fix  in  number. 

Confidered  in  an  anatomical  point  of  view,  they 
may  be  divided  into  five  claffes,  namely,  the  molluf- 
ca,  the  cruftacea,  infefts,  worms,  and  zoophytes.  We 
(hall  treat  of  thefe  feveral  claffes  in  the  order  in  which 
we  have  enumerated  them. 


CHAP.  IV.  MAMMALIA,  OR  QUADRUPEDS. 


Sect.  I.  General  Ohfervatiom. 

"KTidther  A  QjJESTioN  has  been  darted  by  fome  fanclfrfl  phl- 

roan  is  na-   lofophers,  "  Whether   man   is  naturally  a  biped  or  a 

rurally  a      quadrufied ?"  and  much  ingenuity  has  been  employed 

Muadruped   '°   ''^^hliili  the  latter  opinion.       But    it  is  prefumed 

that  few  of  their  readers  have  been   made  converts  to 

fuch  an  opinion,  and  that  not  many  of  ours  will  require 

much  argument  to  perfuade  them  of  their  ereft  defti- 

natlon.     It  may  therefore  futlice  to  obferve,  that  this 

ereft  pofition  Is  beft  adapted  to  the  conformation  of 


the  human  head,  and  the  ponderous  quantity  of  hu- 
man brains  : — that  the  articulation  of  the  os  occipitis 
with  the  firrt  vertebra  of  the  neck.  Is  differently  con- 
flrufted  from  that  of  quadruped^,  with  the  obvious  de- 
fien  that  man  fliould  be  able  to  move  his  head  in  every 
direction  with  the  greateft  facility  : — that  the  human 
fpecies  (and  alfo  monkies)  are  deftitute  of  that  ftrong 
ligament  or  tendinous  aponeurofis,  vulgarly  called /la^r-^ 
•u<ax,  which  quadrupeds  poffels  (as  a  kind  oi Jiay- 
tape),  to  prevent  the  head  from  finking  to  the  earth  ; 
to  which,  from  its  natural  pofition,  it  mutt  be  very 
prone  : — and  that  our  eyes  and  ears  are,  fortunately, 

not 


ftruf\urc  of  the  inferior  animals,  we  ftiall  in  this  article  make  ufe  of  others,  with  which  xve  have  been  favoured 
by  Dr  Barclay,  the  ingenious  leiSurcr  on  anatomy,  to  whofc  publication  on  anatomical  nomenclature  we  refer 
the  reader  for  their  explanation. 
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Oi  l^iia-  not  placed  as  thofe  of  the  (juadrupcds.  'I'lie  axis  of 
ilruptds,  tlie'lnnnan  eye  is  nearly  perpendicular  with  a  vertical 
*^''y~-~'  (^(\\„n  of  the  head  •,  whereas,  in  the  brute  creation 
(the  larger  ape  excepted),  the  pofition  of  the  eyes 
forms  an  acme  angle  : — nature  has  alfo  furnilhrd  other 
animals  with  ^/iif/'erfnrwm  cculi,  a  mufcle  which  the 
erect  attitude  rendf rs  necdlefs,  though  hij^hly  necifiary 
in  \he  prone  ;  confcquently,  whoever  trits  the  experi- 
ment will  find  that,  in  the  inclined  diieflion,  both  his 
eyes  and  his  ears  are  in  the  mod  unfavourable  (ituation 
poffible  for  quick  hearing  or  extcnfivc  vifion.  In  fine, 
the  fliape,  breadth,  (Irengtli  of  the  vertebr;e  of  the 
back  and  loins,  are  all  coincident  ui'ih  the  ereft  atti- 
tude of  the  trunk. 

All  quadrupeds  have  a  covering  of  hair,  wool,  8ic. 

to  defend  them  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  which 

varies  in  thicknefs  according  to  the  feafon  of  the  year 

■  and  difference  of  the  climate;  thus  in  RulTia  and  the 

northern  countries,  the  furs  are  very  thick  and  warm, 

while   the   little  Spanifli  lap-dogs,  and   Karbary  cows, 

,5^         have  little  or  no  hair  at  all. 

Cuticula,  The  cutis  and  cuticula   in  quadrupeds  are  difpofed 

cutis,  pan-  much   in  the  fame  way  as  the  human,  only  more  claf- 

iiiculub  car-jjj,      immediately  under  this,  there  is  a  very  thin   cu- 

taneous  mufcular  fubltance  called  panmculus  carnofus, 

which  is  common  to  all  quadrupeds,  the  porcine  "kind 

excepted  j  this   principally  covers   the   trunk,   ferving 


Jiofus. 


to  fhrivtl  the  (kin,  in  otdtr  to  drive  off  infefl?,  their  "O'"  ^L"^- 
tails  and  heads  not  being  fufficicnt   for   this   purpofe, ,  "^"l'*'''-  _ 
while  their  cxtrcroitits  .-".re  employed  in  llieir  Support 
and  progreffion.  164 

It  has  probably  been  from  obferving  lomc  mufcles Whence 


the  mution 


JJHIU 


of  the  human  body,  fuch  as  the  platyfrna  myoides,  crc-    ''. """'"^ 
mnfler,  and  frontales,  and  the  coUapred  tunica  cellulofa,'j,uiu,'^'^ 
of  emaciated  fiibjc6t<.,  to  refcmble  tliis  thin  mufclc,  thatnuru^,  &,c. 
fomc  of  the  older  anatoniilts  reckoned  fuch  a  pannicu- 
lus  among  the  common  tegumetits  of  the  human  body. 
This  Carolus  Stcphanus  has  well  obferved.  g 

Mod  part   of  quadrupeds   want  clavicles,   whereby  wiiy  mod 
their  atlantal   extremities  fall   upon  their  cheft,  fo  asqnajfuptds 
to  make  their  thorax  proportionally  narrower  than  the '"'""' '■'■'" 
human.     This   fmall  diftance  of  their  atlantal  cxtre-^'^  '^'' 
mities  is  very  ncccffary  for  their  uniform  progrefTion  : 
apes  indeed  and  fijuirrels  have  clavicles  to  allow  them 
a  more  full  ufe  of  their  extremities  in  climbing  ;  but 
ivben  they  walk  on  all-fours,    they  move    but  indif- 
ferently. 

Their  head  Is  connefled  to  the  firft  vertebrae  of  the 
neck  by  two  eminences  as  in  man.  The  vertehrsc  of 
the  neck  are  never  lefs  than  fix,  or  more  than  nine. 
'I'he  number  of  the  dorfal  and  other  vertebrae  differs 
confiderably  in  the  various  individuals.  The  follow- 
ing table  exhibits  thefe  differences  in  each  fpecies. 
The  brain  of  thefe  animals  is  more  complicated  than 
that  of  the  other  claffcs. 


TABLE  of  the  Proportional  Number  of  Spinal  Vertebrae  in  various  fpecies  of 

Mammalia. 


Species. 


Man, 

Simla  fatyrus^  Lin.      Orang-outang, 

troglodytet.     Jocko, 

lar.     Gibbon, 

panifcus.     Coaita, 

— —  capucina.     Weeping  monkey,  faV, 
— —  rofalia.     Silky  monkey,  marakina, 

'  palas.     Patas.  ... 

Maimon,  rib-nofed  ape, 

cynomo/gus,     Macaca, 

chinenjis,     Chinefe  monkey, 

fphinx.      Babooti,  papion, 

inuu!.     Magot,  ... 

maimon.     Mandrill, 

pongo.     Pongo,  ... 

beehebub.     Alofti,  howling  baboon. 

Lemur  calta.     Macauco, 

gracilis.     Lori, 

.— ^—  larjius.     Tarfier, 

Vefpertilio  vampyrus.     Roufette,  vampyre  bat, 

. murinus.     Common  bat, 

noBula.     Noftule,  great  bat, 

ferriim  equinum.     Horfe-fhoe  bat. 


Dorfal 
Vertebra'. 


12 
I  2 
13 
M 
14 
14 
12 
12 
12 
12 
I  I 
12 
12 
12 
12 
14 

12 
15 

14 

12 
II 
12 
12 


Lumbar 
Vtrtcbrie. 


Sacral 
Vertebra: . 


5 
4 
5 
3 
3 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
4 
4 

7 
9 

5 


5 
3 

4 
6 

2 

4 
I 

3 
I 
I 

3 
1 

I 

3 
3 
J 

3 
1 

3 

I 
4 
3 
3 


Coccyi;ian 
Vertebra:. 


4 
4 
5 

o 

32 

25 

26 

16-f- 

13 

5 
20 

31 
3 

13 

4 

*j 

18 
9 
17  + 

o 
12 

6 
12 

TABLE 
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Partir, 


Of  Oua- 

druptdi. 
T—" 


Species. 


Lemur  volam.     Flyinp  lemur, 

Erinaceus  europtus.     Hedgehog, 
■■•—— ecaudatus.     Tanrcc, 

Sorex  mus  araneus.     Mufetta,  flirew, 

Talpa  europi^a.     Mole,  ... 

Urfus  maritimus .     White  bear, 

arBos.     Browa  bear, 

me/es.     Badger,  .  .  . 

gulo.     Glutton,  .  .   ,  . 

Viverra.      Coati,  ... 

Ur.  lotor.     Racoon,  ... 

Mujlela  lutra.     Otter, 

■  martes.      Martin,  ... 

vulgaris.     Weafel, 

Viverra  civetta.     Civet, 

Felis  leo.     Lion,  ... 

ligris.     Tiger, 

pardus.      Panther, 

concolar.     Couguar, 

catus.     Cat, 

Canisfamiliarb.     Wolf-dog,  .  .  . 

lupus.      Wolf,  ... 

-uulpes.     Fox,  ... 

hyxna.     Hyaena, 

D'ldelphis  cancriphaga.     Cayenne  opoflum,  crab-eater, 

murina.     Marraofe, 

-•  orientalis.     Phalarger, 

Hijlrix  crijiota.     Porcupine,  •  . 

Lepus  tifiiidus.     Hare, 

cuniculus.     Rabbit,  -  . 

Cavia  capybara.      Cabae,  -  • 
cobaya.     Guinea  pig, 

paca.     Paca,  or  fpotted  cary, 

aguti.     Agouti, 

Cajlor  filer.     Beaver,  .  .  . 

Hciurus  volaiis.      Flying  fquirrel, 
Mus  marmolta.     Marmotte, 

arvalis.     Field  moufe, 

amphibius.     Water  rat,  -  , 

rattus.      Black  rat, 

decumanus.     Norway  rat, 

inufculus.     Common  moufe, 

i    fyvaticus.     Field  or  harveft  rat, 

cricelus.     Hamftcr,  ... 

glis.     Fat  dormoufe, 

-  quercinus.     Garden  dormoufe, 

Myrmecophaga  didadyla.     Ant-eater, 
Manis  pentadaSyla.     Pangolin, 

tctradaiiyla.     Long-tailed  manis, 

Dofypus.      Armadillo, 

Bradypus  dida&ylus.     Two-toed  floth, 

F.lejdas  tndicus.     Elephant, 

Sus  fcrofa.     Hog,  -  -  - 


Dorfal 
Vertebrte. 


Lumbar 
Vertebrae. 


12 

15 

12 

13 

15 
16 

H 
M 
H 
14 
13 
^3 
13 
13 
13 
13 

13 
J3 
13 
16 

>3 
13 
13 

14 
12 
12 
13 
13 
'3 
12 

15 
12 

13 
13 
13 
'3 
13 
12 

12 
13 
13 
'3 

16 
J5 

13 
1 1 

23 
20 

14 


7 
6 

7 
6 
6 
6 

5 
5 
6 

7 
6 
5 
6 
6 
6 

7 
7 

7 
7 

6 

7 
7 

4 

6 
6 
6 

5 
7 
7 
6 
6 
6 
8 

5 
8 

7 
7 
7 
9 
7 
7 
7 
6 

7 
7 

2 
J 
S 

4 

2 

3 
5 


Sacral 
Vertebne, 


I 

4 
3 
3 
7 
7 
5 
3 
3 
I 

i 
3 

3 

'^ 

3 
3 

4 
3 
3 
3 

3 

3 
3 

2 

5 
I 
I 

4 
4 
2 
2 
4 
5 
4 
3 
3 
6 

3 

4 
3 
.  4 
4 
3 
4 
2 

4 

4 
3 
2 

3 
4 
4 
3 


Coccygian 
Verttbrce. 


2z 

12 

8 

17 
II 
II 

4+ 
i6 
i3 
lo-f. 

20 
2{ 
18 

14 
20 

23 
19 
24 
22 
22 

22 

19 
20 

8  + 

16  + 
29 

30 

8  + 
20 
20 

4  + 
6 

7 

7 
23 
13 
22 

'5 
23 

26 

23 
24 
23 
>5 
18 

24 

40 
28 

45 

30 

7  + 
>4 

4 

TABLE, 
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Spicies. 


Tafiinis,     Tapir, 

Rhinoceros, 

Crtinelus  baHrianus.      Camel, 

dromedarius.     Dromedary, 

Cervus  elaphut.      Stag, 
Camelo-[)ariloli!.     Camelopard, 
Antelope  cervicapra.      Antelope, 

dorcas.      Gazelle, 

riipicapra.     Chamois  goat, 

Cafira  hircus.      Goat, 
Ovis  aria.      Sheep, 
Bos  laurus.     Ox, 
Kquus  cahalliis.      Horfe, 
^■^—^—  quagga.     Couaga, 

Phoca  vitiiUna.      Seal, 
Dtlphinus  delphis.      Dolphin, 
phocccna.      Porpoife, 


Of  Qua. 

drujiciIS' 

lued. 

Dorfal 

Liimhar 

Sacra/ 

Coccyx  ian 

VertcLrt. 

VertiLret. 

VirteLrjt. 

VeruLrt. 

20 

4 

3 

12 

«9 

3 

4 

22 

12 

7 

4 

17 

12 

7 

4 

18 

•3 

6 

3 

1 1 

14 

5 

4 

18 

«3 

6 

5 

>5 

13 

5 

5 

1 1 

•3 

J 

4 

7f 

'3 

6 

4 

12 

'3 

6 

4 

16 

13 

6 

4 

16 

>8 

6 

2 

J7 

18 

6 

7 

18 

'5 

,    .5 

2 

1  2 

13 

in  all 

— 

— 

«3 

J     66 

- 

— 

Their,  eyes  have  only  two  lids,  and  they  agree  with 
man  in  having  the  internal  ear  furnilhed  with  four 
little  bones  articulated  with  each  other,  and  a  com- 
pletely fpiral  cochlea,  and  a  tongue  entirely  foft  and 
flefliy.  Their  heart,  lungs,  and  diaphragm  refemble 
thofe  of  man  in  their  general  flruflure  ;  and  differ 
only  in  a  few  circumftances,  which  will  be  befl  feen 
in  the  exemplification  of  their  ftruflure,  which  is  pre- 
fently  to  be  given. 

In  treating  of  quadrupeds  we  lliall  divide  them  into 
the  carnivorous,  or  rather  thofe  which  teed  indifferent- 
ly on  li  jlli  and  vegetables,  and  the  granivorous.  The 
ftrufture  of  the  former  we  (liall  exemplify  in  the  dog, 
that  of  the  latter  in  the  cow. 

Sect.  II.  The  Anatomy  of  a  Dog. 

We  may  firft  obferve  of  this  animal,  as  of  moft 
quadrupeds,  that  its  legs  are  much  (horter  in  propor- 
tion to  its  trunk  than  in  man,  the  length  of  whofe  fteps 
depends  entirely  on  the  length  of  his  facral  extremi- 
ties •■,  however,  to  balance  this,  the  trunk,  of  the  animal 
is  proportionally  longer  and  fmalltr,  his  fpine  more 
flexible,  by  which  he  is  able  at  each  ftep  to  bring  his 
facral  nearer  to  his  atlantal  extremities.  His  common 
teguments  are  much  a-kin  to  thofe  of  other  quadrupeds, 
only  they  allow  little  or  no  paflage  for  fweat  ;  but 
when  he  is  over-heated,  the  fuperfluous  matter  finds 
an  exit  by  the  falivary  glands,  for  he  lolls  out  his 
tongue  and  flavers  plentifully.  We  are  not,  however, 
to  fuppofe,  that  becaufe  a  dog  does  not  fweat,  he  has 
no  infeniible  perfpiration.  That  a  dog  perfpires  is 
evident,  becaufe  one  of  thefe  animals  can  trace  ano- 
ther by  the  fcent  of  his  footfteps  ;  which  could  not 
happen  if  a  large  quantity  of  perfplrable  matter  was 
not  cotiftantly  going  off. 


The  pyramidal  mufcles  are  wanting,  to  fupply  which 
the  reftus  is  inferted  fleihy  into  the  os  pubis. 

The  brain  is  proportionally  much  fraaller  than  the  jjrain. 
human  ;  but  as  in  man,  it  is  divided  into  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum,  and  thefe  two  parts  bear  nearly  the  fame 
proportion  to  one  another  as  in  us.  There  was  no  fuch 
occafion  for  fo  great  a  quantity  of  brain  in  thefe  ani- 
mals as  in  man  ;  feeing  that  in  them  all  its  energy  is 
employed  in  their  progreffion,  while  man  has  a  great 
wafte  of  fpirits  in  the  exercife  of  his  realon  and  intel- 
leftual  faculties.  And  bcfides  all  this,  a  bulky  brain 
would  be  inconvenient  to  thefe  creatures,  in  fo  far  as 
It  would  add  confiderably  to  the  weight  of  the  head  ; 
which  having  the  advantage  of  a  long  lever  to  a£l  with, 
would  require  a  much  greater  force  to  fupport  it  than 
it  does  now ;  for  the  heads  of  the  greateft  part  of  qua- 
drupeds are  not  near  fo  heavy  as  they  would  at  firfb 
fight  feem  to  be,  from  the  frontal  finufes  being  produ- 
ced a  great  way  upwards  to  enlarge  the  organ  of  fmel- 

The  pits  in  the  anterior  part  of  their  (kull  are  much 
more  confpicuous  than  in  the  human  ;  which  may  be 
occafioned  by  the  depending  pofture  of  thefe  creatures 
heads  while  they  gather  their  food  :  the  brain  ut  this 
time  gravitating  much  on  the  bones  while  they  are  as 
yet  foft,  will  gradually  make  impreflions  upon  them  at 
thofe  places  where  it  rifes  into  emincHces.  This  is 
prevented  in  man  molUy  by  his  ereft  pofture. 

TheyoA:  is  not  near  fo  large  in  quadrupeds  as  in 
man,  as  they  have  little  occafion  to  lie  on  either  fide, 
and  the  two  hemifpheres  of  the  brain  are  in  a  great 
meafure  hindered  from  juflling  againft  one  another  in 
violent  motions,  by  the  brain's  infinuating  itfelf  into 
the  above-mentioned  pits. 

The  fecond  procefs  of  the  dura  mater,  or  tentorium 

cerebelh  fufer-expanfum,  is  confiderably  thicker  and 

a  flrongcr 
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Nates, 
teftes. 
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Tongue. 


ftronger  than  in  man 

fified,  or  we  find  the  place  of  it  fupplied  by  a  bone, 
that  it  may  the  more  effedlually  keep  off  the  luperin- 
cumbent  brain  from  the  cerebellum  in  rapid  motions, 
which  otherwife  would  be  of  bad  confequence. 

The  olfaftory  nerves  are  very  large,  and  julUy  de- 
ferve  the  name  of  proccffus  mamillaris.  They  are  hol- 
low, and  confift  of  a  medullary  and  cineritious  fub- 
ftance,  and  at  firft  fight  appear  to  be  the  frontal  ven- 
tricles of  the  brain  produced  ;  but  in  man  they  are 
fmall,  and  without  any  difcernible  cavity.  The  reafon 
of  this  is  pretty  evident,  if  we  confider  how  this  ani- 
mal's head  is  fituated  ;  for  the  lymph  continually  gra- 
vitating upon  the  inferior  part  of  the  ventricles,  may 
thus  elongate  and  produce  them  ;  but  from  this  very 
inferior  part  the  olfactory  nerves  rife,  and  are  fent  im- 
mediately through  the  ethmoid  bone  into  the  noifc. 
Hence  the  ancients,  thinking  they  were  continued  hol- 
low into  the  nofe,  believed  triey  were  the  emunflories 
of  the  brain  :  in  the  brain  of  ftieep,  which  by  its  firm 
texture  is  the  bert  fubjeft  of  any  for  fearching  into  the 
ftrufture  of  this  part,  we  evidently  fee,  that  the  name 
of  thtfigmoid  cavity  was  very  properly  applied  by  the 
ancients  to  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain  ;  which 
are  really  of  a  greater  extent  than  they  are  ordinarily 
painted  by  anatomifts,  reaching  farther  backwards,  and 
forwards  again  under  the  fubftance  of  the  brain.  The 
cortical  and  medullary  parts,  as  well  as  the  corpus  cal- 
lofum,  are  fimilar  to  thofe  parts  in  m.an. 

The  nates  and  teftes  delerve  this  name  much  better 
here  than  in  the  human  body,  with  refpedl  to  each 
other.  They  are  larger  in  the  quadrupeds  ;  and  hence 
we  perceive  that  there  is  no  great  reafon  for  afcribing 
the  different  operations  to  any  particular  fize  or  fliape 
of  thefe  parts.  They  are  here  alfo  of  different  colours  ; 
the  nalet  being  of  the  colour  of  the  cortical,  and  the 
teftes  oi  x.\te  medullary  fubdance  of  the  brain  ;  where- 
as in  man  they  are  both  of  one  colour.  The  reafon 
of  thefe  differences,  and  others  of  the  like  nature  to  be 
met  with,  we  (hall  not  pretend  to  determine  ;  for  we 
have  hitherto  fuch  an  imperfeft  knowledge  of  the 
brain  itfelf,  that  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  va- 
rious ufes  of  its  different  parts.  We  may  in  general 
conclude,  that  the  varying  in  one  animal  from  what  it 
is  in  another,  is  fitted  to  the  creature's  particular  way 
of  living. 

The  rete  mirahile  Galeni,  fituated  on  each  fide  of  the 
.fella  turcica,  about  which  there  has  been  fo  much  dif- 
putc,  is  very  remarkable  in  thefe  animals.  This  net- 
work of  veffels  is  nothing  elfe  than  a  continuation  of 
the  internal  carotid  arteries,  which,  entering  the  llcull, 
divide  into  a  v.ift  number  of  minute  branches  running 
along  the  fide  of  the  fella  turcica  ;  and,  uniting  after- 
wards, are  fpent  on  the  brain  in  the  common  way, 
Gjlen  feems  with  juftice  to  (uppofe,  that  this  plexus 
of  vefftls  ferves  for  checking  the  impetuofity  of  the 
blood  delHncd  for  the  brain. 

The  tongue,  in  confequence  of  the  length  of  the 
jaws,  is  much  longer  than  ours  j  and  as  this  creature 
feeds  with  his  head  in  a  depending  pollure,  the  bolus 
would  always  be  in  danger  of  falling  out  of  tl'.e  mouth, 
were  it  not  for  feveral  prominences  or  papillee  placed 
moflly  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  crooked  back- 
wards in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  allow  any  thing  to  pafs 
eafily  down  to  the  jaws,  but  to  hinder  its  return.    By 


and  a  Ihonger  impreflion  is  made  on  the  fenfation  of,  "'^P'"'-  ^ 
tafle.      In  fome  animals  wlio   feed   on  living  creatures,         ' 
thefe  tenter-hooks  are  liill  more  confpicuous  ;,  as  in  fe- 
veral large  fifhes,  where   thty  are    almoll  as  large  as 
their  teeth  in  the  fore  part  of  their  mouth,  and  near  as 
firm  and  ftrong.  171 

The  nofe  is  generally  longer  than  in  man,  and  its  ex-^^^"' 
ternal  paffage  much  narrower.  The  internal  ftruflure 
is  alfo  better  adapted  for  an  acute  fmelling,  having  a 
larger  convoluted  furface  on  which  the  mcmhrana  fchei- 
dcriana  is  fpread  ;  and  this  is  to  be  obferved  in  moft 
quadrupeds,  who  have  the  offa  fpongiofa  commonly 
large,  and  thefe  too  divided  into  a  great  number  of 
exceffively  fine  thin  lamellaj.  The  fenfibility  feems  to 
be  increaled  in  proportion  to  the  furface  ;  and  this  will 
alfo  be  found  to  take  place  in  all  the  other  fenfes.  The 
elephant,  which  has  a  head  pretty  large  in  proportion 
to  its  body,  has  the  greateit  part  of  it  taken  up  with 
the  cavity  of  the  nofe  and  frontal  finufes  ;  which  laft 
extend  almoft  over  their  whole  head,  and  leave  but  a 
fmall  cavity  for  their  brains.  A  very  nice  fenfe  of 
fmelling  was  not  fo  abfolulely  neceffary  for  man,  who 
has  judgment  and  experience  to  direfl  him  in  the  choice 
of  his  food  J  whereas  brutes,  who  have  only  their  fenfes, 
muft  of  neceffity  have  thefe  acute,  fome  having  one 
fenfe  in  greater  perfeftion  than  others,  according  to 
their  different  xvay  of  life.  We  not  only  conclude  <J 
priori  from  the  large  expanded  membrana  fcheideriana, 
that  their  fenfe  of  fmelling  is  very  acute,  but  we  find 
it  fo  by  cows  and  horfes  diftinguiftiing  fo  readily  be- 
twixt noxious  and  wholefome  herbs,  which  they  do 
principally  by  this  fenfe. 

The  external  ear  in  different  quadrupeds  is  differ- ejj,' 
ently  framed,  but  always  calculated  for  the  creature's 
manner  of  life.  In  (hape  it  commonly  refembles  the 
oblique  feflion  of  a  cone  from  near  the  apex  to  the 
balis.  Hares,  and  fuch  other  animals  as  are  daily  ex- 
pofed  to  infults  fiom  beafts  of  prey,  have  large  ears  di- 
refted  backwards,  their  eyes  warning  them  of  any  dan- 
ger before  ;  rapacious  animals,  on  the  other  hard,  have 
their  ears  placed  direftly  forwards,  as  we  fee  in  th©, 
lion,  cat,  &.C,  The  flow  hounds,  and  other  animals 
that  are  defigned  to  hear  molt  dillindily  the  founds 
coming  from  below,  have  their  ears  hanging  down- 
wards ;  or  their  ears  are  flexible,  becauie  they  move 
their  head  for  the  moft  part  with  greater  difficulty  than 
man.  Man,  again,  who  muft  equally  hear  founds  co- 
ming from  all  quarters,  but  efpecially  fuch  as  are  fent 
from  about  his  own  height,  has  his  external  ear  placed 
in  a  vertical  manner,  iomewhat  turned  forward.  In 
fhort,  wherever  we  lee  a  fpecialty  in  the  make  of  this 
organ  in  any  creature,  we  ihall,  with  very  little  reflec- 
tion, difcover  this  form  to  be  more  convenient  for  that 
creature  than  another.  The  animal  alio  has  the  power 
of  directing  the  cone  of  the  ear  to  the  ionorous  body 
without  moving  the  head.  There  are  fome  differences 
to  be  obferved  in  the  ftrufture  of  the  internal  ear  in 
different  animals  ;  but  we  know  fo  very  little  of  the 
ufe  of  the  particular  parts  of  that  organ  in  the  human 
fubjefl,  that  it  is  altogether  impoffible  to  affign  teafons 
for  thefe  variations  in  other  creatures. 

All  quadrupeds  have  at   the  internal  canthus  of  the  Membrana 
eye  a  ftrong  firm  membrane  with  a  cartilaginous  edge,  ni<n;itans. 
which  may  be  made  to  cover  fome  part  of  their  eye  ; 
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and  this  is  greater  or  lefs  In  different  animals  as  tlicir 
eyes  are  more  or  Icfs  expofcd  to  danger,  in  fearching 
after  their  food.  'I'his  iitemLraita  riittilam,  as  it  is 
called,  is  not  very  large  in  this  animal.  Cows  and 
liorics  liave  it  (o  large  as  to  cover  one  half  of  the  eye 
like  a  curtain,  and  at  the  fame  time  it  is  (ulHcicntly 
tranfparent  to  allow  abundance  of  the  rays  of  light  to 
pafs  through  it.  I'iflics  have  a  cuticle  always  over 
their  eyes,  as  they  are  ever  in  danger  in  that  inconlfant 
clement.  In  this  then  wc  may  alfo  ohfcrvc  a  fort  of 
gradation. 

All  quadrupeds  have  a  feventh  mufcle  belonging 
to  the  eye,  called  Jufpeiifovius.  It  furrounds  alraojl 
the  whole  optic  ncivc,  and  is  fixed  into  the  fclerotic 
coat  as  the  others  are.  Its  ufe  is,  to  fuftain  the 
weight  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  prevent  the  optic 
nerve  from  being  too  much  Ifretched,  without  obli- 
ging the  four  llraight  mufcks  to  be  in  a  continual  con- 
traftion,  which  would  be  inconvenient  ;  at  the  fame 
time  this  raufcle  may  be  brought  to  aflift  any  of  the 
other  four,  by  cauiing  one  particular  portion  of  it  to 
aft  at  a  time. 

The  next  thing  to  oe  remarked  is  the  figure  of  the 
pupil,  which  is  different  in  different  animals,  but  always 
exaftly  accommodjttd  to  tlie  creature's  way  of  life,  as 
well  as  to  the  different  fpecies  of  objefts  that  are  view- 
ed. Man  has  it  circular,  for  obvious  rcafons  :  an  ox 
has  it  oval,  with  the  longell  diameter  placed  tranfverfe- 
ly,  to  take  in  a  larger  view  of  his  food  ;  cats,  again, 
have  theirs  likewife  oval,  but  the  longcft  diameter 
placed  perpendicularly  ;  they  can  either  exclude  a 
bright  light  altogether,  or  admit  only  as  much  as  is 
iieceffary.  The  pupil  of  different  animals  varies  in 
widenefs,  according  as  the  internal  organs  of  vifion 
are  more  or  lels  acute  ;  Thus  cats  and  owls,  who  feek 
their  prey  in  the  night,  or  in  dark  places  (and  conle- 
quently  mull  have  their  eyes  fo  formed  as  that  a  few 
rays  of  light  may  make  a  lively  impieflion  on  the  re- 
tina), have  their  pupils  in  the  day-time  contrafted  in- 
to a  very  narrow  fpace,  as  a  great  number  of  lays 
would  opprefs  their  nice  organs  ;  while  in  the  night, 
or  where  the  light  is  faint,  they  open  the  pupil,  and 
very  fully  admit  the  rays."  In  the  fame  way,  when  the 
retina  is  inriamed,  a  great  number  of  rays  of  light 
would  occafion  a  painful  fenfation  ;  therefore  the  pupil 
is  contrafted  :  on  the  contrary,  in  dying  people,  or  in 
a  beginning  amaurofis,  it  is  generally  dilated,  as  the 
eves  on  Inch  occafions  are  very  difficultly  aftefted,  and 
as  it  were  infcnfible. 

The  porterior  part  of  the  choroid  coat,  which  is 
called  tapetum,  is  of  different  colours  in  different  crea- 
tures. For  oxen,  feeding  niolHy  on  grafs,  have  this 
membrane  of  a  green  colour,  that  it  may  rcfleft  upon 
the  retina  all  the  rays  of  light  which  come  from  objefts 
of  that  colour,  while  other  rays  are  ablorbed  :  Thus 
the  animal  fees  its  food  better  than  it  does  other  ob- 
jefts. Cats  and  owls  have  their  tapetum  of  a  whitifh 
colour;  and  for  the  fame  rcafons  have  the  pupil  very 
dilatable,  and  their  organs  of  vifion  acute  :  And  we 
ihall  find,  that  all  animals  fee  more  or  lefs  diflinftly  in 
the  dark,  according  as  their  tapetum  approaches  near- 
er to  a  white  or  black  colour.  Tims  dogs,  who  have 
it  of  a  grayith  colour,  diftinguifli  objefts  better  in  the 
night  than  man,  whofe  tapetum  is  dark  brown  j  and 
who,  it  is  believed,  iecs  wotft  in  the  dark  of  any  crea- 
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ture  :   it  being  originally   defigned   that  he   fliould  reft    OfQ^na- 
from  all  kinds  of  employment  in  the  night-time.     The  .  tirui" '!»•  ^ 
difference  then  of  the  colour  of  llie  tapetum,  as  indeed  ' 

the  fabric  of  any  other  part  in  differtiit  creatures,  al- 
ways depends  on  fomc  particular  advatiiage  accruing 
to  the  animal  in  its  peculiar  manner  of  lite  from  this 
fingularily.  ,^g 

We  look  on  it  as  a  general  rule,  that  all  quadrupeds,  Neck. 
as  having  occafion  to  gather  their  food  from  ti  c  ground, 
are  provided  with  longer  necks  than  man  ;  but  as  a 
long  neck  not  only  gives  the  advantage  of  too  long  a 
lever  to  the  weight  of  the  head,  but  alfo,  whcrv  the  ani- 
mal is  gathering  his  food,  makes  the  brain  in  danger 
of  being  opprcffed  with  too  great  a  quantity  of  blood, 
by  the  liquor  in  the  arteries  having  the  advanti-ge  of 
a  dtfcent,  while  that  in  the  veins  mufl  remount  a  con- 
fiderable  way  contrary  to  its  own  gravity  ;  it  was 
therefore  neceffary  that  a  part  of  the  length  of  the  neck  179 
Ihould  be  fupplied  by  the  length  of  the  jaws.  Thus  we  J**'" 
fee  horfes,  cows,  &c.  who  have  no  occafion  lor  open- 
ing their  mouths  very  wide,  yet  have  long  jaws.  Bull- 
dogs, indeed,  and  fuch  animals  as  have  occafion  for 
very  ftrong  jaws,  muff  of  neceffity  have  them  fliort  ; 
becaufe  the  longer  they  are,  the  refinance  to  be  over- 
com«  afts  with  a  longer  lever.  Another  exception  to 
this  general  rule,  is  fuch  animals  as  are  furnllhed  with 
fomething  analogous  to  hands  to  convey  their  food  to  i?o 
their  mouths,  as  cats,  apes,  &c.  The  teeth  of  this ''^^'^'''■ 
creature  plainly  (liow  it  to  be  of  the  carniv  orous  kind  ; 
for  there  are  none  of  them  made  for  grinding  its 
food,  but  only  for  tearing  and  dividing  it.  It  has  fix 
remarkably  ftiarp  teeth  before,  and  two  very  long  tulks 
behind  ;  both  of  which  the  ruminating  animals  want. 
Thefe  are  evidently  calculated  for  laying  very  firm 
hold  of  iubftances,  and  tearing  them  to  pieces  ;  and 
the  vaft  ftrength  of  the  mufcles  inierted  into  the  lower 
jaw,  affilts  greatly  in  this  aftion  ;  while  the  grinders 
have  fliarp  cutting  adges,  calculated  for  cutting  fleilv, 
and  breaking  the  hardeft  bones.  Even  its  pollerior 
teeth  are  not  formed  with  rough  broad  furfaces  as 
ours  are  J  but  are  made  confiderably  fliarper,  and  prefs 
over  one  another  when  the  mouth  is  (hut,  that  {o 
they  may  take  the  firmer  hold  of  whatever  comes  be- 
twixt them.  iSr 

When  we  open  the  mouth,  we  fee  the  amygdalae  Amygda!:. 
very  prominent  in  the  pollerior  part  of  it  ;  fo  that  it 
would  appear  at  firft  vieiv,  that  thefe  were  inconve- 
niently placed,  as  being  continually  expofed  to  injuries 
from  the  hard  (ubftances  this  creature  fwallows  ;  but 
upon  a  more  narrow  fciutiny,  we  find  this  provided 
for  by  two  membranous  caofules,  into  with  the  amyg- 
dal.*,  when  preffed,  can  cfcape,  and  remove  themfelves 
from  fuch  injuries.  iSi 

The  velum  pendulum palati  \s  in   this  creature  confi-"^*'"""  P<=^-' 
derably  longer  than  in  man,  to  prevent  the   food  from  j'"'"'"  *"*■ 
getting  into  his  nofe  ;  which  would  happen  more  fre- 
quently in  this  animal  than  in  man,  becaufe  of  its  fitua- 
tion  while  feeding.  183 

In  this  lubjeft,  as  well  as  in  other  quadrupeds,  there  Glottis, 
is  no  uvula  ;   but  then  the  epiglottis,  when  preffed  down,_  .'?*  ■ 
covers  the  whole  rima  entirely,  and  naturally  continues    ^'^ 
fo  :   there  is   therefore   a  ligament,  or   rather   mufcle, 
that  comes  from  the  os  hyoides  and  root  of  the  tongue 
that  is  inferted  into  that  part  of  the  epiglottis  where  it 
is  articulated  with  the  cricoid  cartilage,  which  ferves 
O  o  to 


lie       ags'n- 
The  ufe  of       It  may  be  aiked,  however,  Wliy  the  uvula  is  want 
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OfQiia-   to  raife  it   from   the    ritna,    though    not    Co   ftrongly      to  the  atlantal  than  the  human:  by  this  means  the  grofs    Oi  Otia. 
_  drupeds.  ^  [j^j  [|j^[  jj  j^gy  ypjjjj  ^  fmall  force  be  clapped  down      food  ha«  an  eafier  paflage  into  the  duodenum.     Again,  ^  (Ifupedt. 

the  fundus  of  the  human  ftomacb,  when  diftended,  ' 
flands  almoft  direflly  flernal,  which  is  occaiioned  by 
the  little  omentum  tying  it  fo  clofe  down  to  the  back 
bone,  &c.  at  its  two  orifices;  but  it  not  being  fi.xed  in 
that  manner  in  the  dog,  the  fundus  remains  always  dor- 
fal  :  this  alfo  anfwers  very  well  the  Ihape  of  the  diiTer- 
ent  cavities,  the  dil^ance  betwixt  the  cardia  and  fundus 
bting  greater  than  that  betwixt  the  two  fides.  It  leems 
to  be  much  larger  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  ani- 
mal than  the  human,  that  it  might  contain  a  greater 
quantity  of  food  at  once  ;  which  was  very  neceffary, 
iince  this  animal  cannot  at  any  time  get  its  fuftenance 
as  men  do.  The  turbillion  is  not  fo  large,  nor  is  there 
any  coarftion  forming  the  an/rum  Willefii,  as  in  the 
flomach  of  man.  It  is  confiderably  thicker  and  more 
muicular  than  ours,  for  breaking  the  cohefion  of  their 
food,  which  they  fivallow  without  lufficient  chewing. 
Hence  it  is  evident  the  force  of  the  ftomach  is  not  fo 
great  as  fome  would  have  it,  nor  its  contraflion  fo  vio- 
lent :  otherwife  that  of  dogs  would  be  undoubtedly 
wounded  by  the  lliarp  bones,  Sic.  they  always  take 
down  ;  for  the  contradion  here  is  ftill  greater  than  in 
the  human  ftomach,  which  is  much  thinner.  The  rugse 
of  the  tunica  villoia  are  neither  fo  large,  nor  fituated 
tranfverfely,  as  in  the  human,  but  go  from  one  orifice 
to  the  other  :  the  reafon  of  which  diflerence  is,  per- 
haps, that  they  might  be  in  lels  danger  of  being  hurt 
by  the  hard  fubftanccs  this  creature  frequently  feeds 
upon  ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon  there  is  not  the  like 
ftritture  at  their  pylorus.  ■  - 

The  inteftlnesof  this  animal  are  proportionally  much  Inteftines. 
fliortcr  than  ours  ;  for  the  food  which  thele  creatures 
moftly  ufe,  loon  dilTolves,  and  then  putrifies  ;  on  which 
account  there  was  no  occafion  for  a  long  traft  of  in- 
teftines, but  on  the  contrary  that  it  Ihould  be  quickly 
thrown  out  of  the  body.  The  fame  is  to  be  obferv- 
ed  of  all  the  carnivoious  animals.  The  mulcular  coat 
of  the  inteftines  is  aifo  thicker  and  ttronger  than  the 
human,  to  protrude  the  contents  quickly  and  accu- 
rately. 

The  valvulte  conniventes  are  lefs  numerous,  and  in 
a  longitudinal  direftion  ;  and  the  whole  traft  of  the 
alimentary  canal  is  covered  with  a  flime,  which  lubri- 
cates the  inteftines,  faves  them  from  the  acrimony-  of 
the  excrementitious  part,  and  facilitates  its  paffagc. 

The  duodenum  difters  confiderably  in  its  fituation  Duodenum, 
from  the  human,  lor  in  man  it  firil  mounts  from  the 
pylorus  upwards,  backwards,  and  to  the  right  fide ; 
then  pafTcs  down  by  the  gall-bladder  ;  and,  marching 
over  the  right  kidney  and  luperior  part  of  the  pfoas 
mufclcs,  makes  a  curvature  upwards  ;  and  pafles  over 
the  back  bone  and  vena  cava  inferior,  to  the  left  hypo- 
chondrium,  where  it  gets  through  the  omentum,  me-  ,„, 
fentery,  and  mefocolon,  to  commence  the  jrjunum,  be- Jejunum, 
ing  firmly  tied  down  all  the  way,  the  biliary  and  pan- 
creatic dufts  entering  in  at  its  moil  depending  part : 
Whereas,  in  the  dog,  the  duodenum  is  fixed  at  the  py- 
lorus to  the  concave  furface  of  the  liver,  and  hangs 
loofe  and  pendulous  with  the  melcntcry  backwards  in- 
to the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  •,  then  turning  up  again, 
is  fixed  to  the  back  bone,  where  It  ends  in  tlie  jejunum  j 
the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice  are  pouted  into  it  at  the 
moll  depending  part.     Therefore   the  fame  intention 

feems 
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here,  and  not  in  man  ?  This  feems  to  be,  that 
quadrupeds,  who  fwallow  their  food  in  a  hoiizon- 
tal  fituation,  have  no  occafion  for  an  uvula,  though 
It  is  neceffary  in  man  on  account  of  his  ere<ft  fitua- 
tion. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  behind  the  cricoid 
cartilage,  there  is  a  pretty  large  gland  to  be  found, 
which  ferves  not  only  for  the  feparation  of  a  mucous 
liquor  to  lubricate  the  bolus  as  it  pafles  this  way,  but 
alfo  fupplies  the  place  of  a  valve,  to  hinder  the  food 
from  regurgitating  into  the  mouth,  which  it  would  be' 
apt  to  do  by  reafon  o'f  the  defcending  fituation  of  the 
creature's  head.  In  man,  the  mufcle  of  the  epiglottis 
is  wanting,  its  place  being  fupplied  by  the  elafticity  of 
the  cartilage. 

The  gullet  is  formed  pretty  much  in  the  fame  way 
as  the  human.  Authors  indeed  generally  allege,  that 
quadrupeds  have  their  gullet  compofedof  a  double  row 
of  fpiral  fibres  decuiTating  one  another  ;  but  this  is  pe- 
culiar to  ruminating  animals,  who  have  occafion  for 
fuch  a  dtcuflation  of  fibres.  The  adion  of  thefe  you 
may  eafily  obierve  in  a  cow  chewing  her  cud. 

The  omentum  reaches  down  to  the  os  pubis,  which 
confidering  the  pofture  of  the  animal  we  ftiall  find  to 
be  a  wile  provifion,  fince  its  ufe  is  to  feparate  an  oily 
liquor  for  lubricating  the  guts  and  facilitating  their 
periftaltic  motion;  fo  in  our  ereft  pofture  the  natural 
gravity  of  the  oil  will,dcterraine  it  downward,  but  in 
the  horizontal  pofition  of  thefe  creatures,  if  all  the  in- 
teftines were  not  covered,  there  would  be  no  favour- 
able derivation  of  the  ftuid  to  the  guts  lying  in  the  fa- 
cral  part  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  the  higheft  ;  and 
befides,  had  the  omentum  reached  much  farther  down 
in  us,  it  would  not  only  have  fupplied  too  great  a  quan- 
tity of  oil  to  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  but  we 
fhould  have  been  in  continual  danger  of  hernix  ;  and 
even  at  prelent  the  omentum  frequently  pafTes  down 
with  fome  of  the  other  viicera,  and  forms  part  of 
thefe  tumours.  To  thefe,  however,  the  dog  is  not 
iubjecl,  as  his  vifcera  do  not  prefs  fo  much  on  the  rings 
of  the  abdominal  mulcles,  and  befides  are  prevented 
from  pafling  through  by  a  pendulous  flap  of  fat  men- 
tioned N°  35.  The  facral  and  fternal  lamella  of  the 
omentum  is  fixed  to  the  fpleen,  fundus  of  the  ftomach, 
pylorus,  liver,  &c.  in  the  fame  way  as  the  human  ;  but 
the  Superior  having  no  colon  to  pafs  over,  goes  direft ly 
to  the  back-bone.  '  This  ferves  to  explain  the  forma- 
tion of  the  fmall  omentum  in  the  human  body  ;  which 
is  nothing  but  the  large  omentum,  having  loft  its  fat, 
palTmg  over  the  ftomach  and  colon,  where  it  reafllimes 
its  fat,  fo  proc'.eds,  and  is  firmly  attached  to  the  liver, 
fpine,  &cc.  The  ftrix  of  fat  are  pretty  regularly  dif- 
pofed  thrrfugli  it,  accompanying  the  diftributlon  of  the 
blood-veftch  to  guard  them  from  the  prefl'ure  of  the 
fuperincumbent  vifcera. 

This  animal's  ftomach,  though  pretty  much  refem- 
bling  the  human  in  its  fhape,  is  fomewhat  differently 
fituated.  It  lies  more  longitudinal,  as  indeed  all  the 
other  vifcera  do,  to  accommodate  themfelves  to  the 
fhape  of  the  cavity  in  which  they  are  contained  ;  that 
is,  its  facial  oiifice  is  much  farther  down  with  refpefl 
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■  feems  to  have  been  had  in  view  in  the  formation  of  this 
part  in  both,  viz.  the  givinj;  the  chyle,  after  the  li'|iiors 
of  the  liver  and  piiicrcii'!  arc;  poured  into  it,  a  dif^dvan- 
taj^euus  couric,  that  lo  it  might  be  the  more  iiilimalely 
blended  ivilii  the  humours  before  its  entry  into  tiie  je- 
junum, where  the  la^lcals  are  very  numerous  :  And 
thus,  by  realon  of  tlieir  diiferent  pollure,  llie  fame  de- 
fign  (though  by  a  very  diflerent  order  of  the  parts)  is 
brought  about  in  both. 

'J'he  otlier  fmall  guts  are  much  tlie  fame  with  ours, 
only  flioiter.  The  great  guts  are  alfo  diorter  and  Icfs 
capacious  than  in  the  human  body  ;  and  we  take  it  for 
a  general  rule,  that  all  animals  that  live  on  vegetable 
food,  have  not  only  their  fm  ill  guts  confider.ibly  long- 
er, but  alfo  their  great  guts  more  capacious,  than  fuch 
creatures  as  feed  on  other  animals.  Hence  man,  from 
this  form  of  his  intellines,  and  that  of  the  teeth,  leems 
to  have  been  originally  deugned  for  feeding  on  vege- 
tables chiefly  ;  and  Hill  the  moft  of  his  food,  and  all 
his  drink,   is  of  that  clafs. 

The  reafon  of  this  difference  feems  to  be,  that  as 
animal  food  is  not  only  much  more  eafily  reduced  in- 
to chyle,  but  alio  more  prone  to  putrefadion,  too  long 
a  delay  of  the  juices  might  occafion  the  vvorft  confe- 
<|uences.  So  it  was  neceffary  that  their  receptacles 
fhould  not  be  too  capacious ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  be- 
ing (hort  and  narrow,  might  conduce  to  the  fcafonable 
dilcharge  of  their  contents.  Whereas  vegetable  food 
being  more  difficultly  diflolved  and~converted  into  an 
animal  nature,  there  was  a  necefhty  for  fuch  creatures 
as  fed  on  it  to  be  provided  with  a  long  inteftinal  caiwl, 
that  this  food  in  its  palVage  might  be  confiderably  re- 
tarded, and  have  time  to  change  its  quality  into  one 
more  agreeable  to  our  nature.  Befides  which  theie  is 
another  advantage  which  accrues  to  man  in  particular, 
from  having  his  great  guts  very  capacious  :  for  as  he 
is  a  rational  being,  and  moftly  employed  irt  the  func- 
tions of  focial  lite,  it  would  have  been  very  inconve- 
nient as  well  as  unbecoming  for  him  to  be  too  fre- 
quently employed  in  fuch  ignoble  exercifes  ;  fo  that, 
having  this  large  refervoir  for  his  faeces  alvince,  he 
can  retain  them  for  a  confideri-.ble  time  without  any 
trouble. 

The  appetiilix  •uermiformu  juftly  enough  deferves  the 
name  of  an  inteJJinuni  ca-cum  in  this  lubjeft,  though  in 
the  human  body  it  does  not  ;  and  it  has  probably  been 
from  the  largenefs  of  this  part  in  this  and  fome  other 
animals,  tiiat  the  oldell  anatomills  came  to  reckon  that 
fmall  appendicle  in  man  as  one  of  the  great  guts.  On 
its  internal  furface  we  obferve  a  great  number  of  mu- 
cous glands.  As  all  thefe  throw  out  ilime,  their  prin- 
cipal  office  would  feem  to  be  the  procuring  a  fuliicient 
quantity  of  that  matter  for  the  purpofcs  above  men- 
tioned. Still,  however,  there  ieems  to  be  fome  un- 
known ufe  for  this  organ  in  other  animals  ;  for  the  ap- 
pendicula  vermiforrais  in  them  is  either  of  great  lize 
or  of  great  length.  In  a  rat,  it  is  rather  larger  than 
the  rtomach  ;  in  others,  as  fwine,  and  iomc  ot  tiie  ani- 
mals which  live  on  vegetables,  it  has  long  convolutions, 
fo  that  the  food  muft  be  lodged  in  it  for  a  long  time. 
Thus,  probably,  fome  change  takes  place  in  the  tood, 
which  requires  a  confiderable  time  to  effeftuate,  and, 
though  unknown  to  us,  may  anluer  very  uleful  pur- 
pofes  to  the  animal. 

The  colon  has  no  longitudinal  ligaments  ;  and  confe- 
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quently  this  gut  is  not  purfcd  up  into  different  bags  or  f^f  <ii'* 
tells  as  the  human:  nor  docs  this  intcdine  make  any,  '''^"f^''^- 
circular  turn  round  the   abdomen;   but   palTcs  directly  ' 

acrofs  it  to  the  top  of  the  05  factum,  where  it  gets  ihcCoW^ 
name  of  viftum. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  inle/liniim  rctlum,  or  vergtRcilurn. 
of  the  anus,  there  are  found  two  bags  or  pouches, 
which  contain  a  moft  abominable  fetid  mucus  of  a  yel- 
low colour,  for  which  we  know  no  ule,  unlefs  it  fcrvcj 
to  lubricate  the  ttrained  extremity  of  the  leilicm,  and 
defend  it  againll  the  afperity  of  the  furces,  or  to  fcpa-. 
rate  fome  liquor  that  migiit  olherivife  prove  hurtful  to 
their  bodies.  There  is  nothing  analogous  to  ihofc  facs 
in  the  human  fubjef),  unlels  we  reckon  the  mucilagi- 
nous glands  liiat  are  found  moll  .'frequent  and  laigcft 
about  the  lower  part  ot  the  rcc^lum.  ,..(f 

The  mejcniery  is  confidtrably  longer  than  in  the  hu-Mcfeotery. 
man  body  j  that,  in  his  horizontal  fitualion,  the  inte- 
flines  may  reil  fccurely  on  the  (oft  cuHiion  of  the  ab- 
dominal mufcles.     'I'he  fat  is  here  difpofedin  the  fame 
way,    and  tor  the  fame  reafon,    as  in  the  omentum. 
The  interflices  betwixt  the  fat  are  tilled  uith  a  fine 
membrane.     Intlead  of  a   great  number  of  glandula; 
vag:e  to   be   found    in  the  human   mefentery,  we  tind 
the  glands  few  in  number,  and  tliofe  are  clofely  con- 
neftcd  together  ;  or  there   is  only  one  large  gland  to 
be  obferved  in  the  middle  of  the  melenteiy  of  a  dog,  ' 
Avhich,  from  its  imagined  refemi)lance  to  the   pancreas 
and  the  name  of  its  difcoverer,  is  CiWtiA  pancreas  v^/- Pancreas 
/";    but    the    refemblance,  if  there    is  any,    depends Afellii. 
chiclly  on  the  connexion,  the   llrufture  being  entire- 
ly ditferent.      The  reafon  why  this  in  man  is  as  it  were 
tubdivided   into   many    I'maller   ones,  may  potTibly  be, 
that  as  the  guts   of  a  human  body  are  proportionally 
much  longer  than  thofe  of  this  creature,  it  would  have 
been  inconvenient  to  have  gathered  all  the  laBea  ftrimi- 
generis  into  one  place  ;  whereas,  by  collecting  a  few 
of  thefe  vetfels  into   a   neighbouring   gland,  tbe  fame 
eftefl   is    procured    much  more  eafily.     Whether  the 
food  in  this  animal  needs  lefs  preparation  in  its  paflage 
through  thefe  glands,  is  a  matter  very  much  unknown 
to  us  j  though  it  is  certain  that  fome  changes  really  do 
take  place.  ,pg 

The  pancreas  in  man  lies  acrofs  the  abdomen,  tledPancreas, 
down  by  the  peritonaeum  ;  but  the  capacity  of  this 
creature's  abdomen  not  allowing  of  that  tituation,  it  is 
difpolcd  more  longitudinally,  being  tied  to  the  duode- 
num, which  it  accompanies  for  fome  way.  Its  duel 
enters  the  duodenum  about  an  inch  and  a  half  below 
the  duflus  communis. 

The  fpleen  of  this  animal  differs  from  the  humanspleen? 
very  much,  both  in  figure  and  fituation.  It  is  much 
more  oblong  and  thin,  and  lies  more  according  to  the 
length  of  tlie  abdomen,  like  the  pancreas.  Though 
the  fplcen  of  this  creature  is  not  firmly  tied  to  the  dia- 
phragm (which  was  neceffary  in  our  ereCl  poflure  to 
hinder  it  from  falling  downwards),  yet  by  the  animal's 
prone  pofilion,  its  dorfal  parts  being  rather  higher 
than  the  Ifernal,  it  comes  to  be  always  contiguous 
to  this  mufcle,  and  is  as  etTc(?\ually  fubjefled  to 
an  alternate  preffure  from  its  action  as  the  human 
fpleen  is. 

,  2CO 

The  human  Iher  has  no  fiffures  or  divifions,  unlefs  Liver, 
we  may  reckon  that  fmall   one    betwixt  the  two  pyU, 
where  the  large  vclTels  enter  :  Whereas  m  a  dog,  and 
O  o  2  aU 
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all  other  creatures  that  have   a   large   flexion  in  their 
fpine,  as  lions,  leopards,  cats,  &c.  the  liver  and  lungs 
are  divided  into  a  great  many  lobes  by   deep  feftions, 
reaching  the  large  blood  veffels,  which  in  great  motions 
of  the   back  bone  may  eafily  Hide  over  one  another  •, 
and  fo  be  in  much   leis  danger  of  being  torn  or  bruif- 
cd,  than  if  they  were  formed  of  one  entire  piece,  as 
we  really  fee  it  is  in  horfes,  cows,  and  fuch  creatures 
as  have  their  back  bone  ftiff  and  immoveable.     There 
is  here  no  ligamenlum  latum  connefting  the  liver  to  the 
diaphragm,  which,  in   our  fituation,  was  necefTary  to 
keep  the  vifcus  in  its  place  :   Whereas  in  this  creature, 
it  naturally  gravitates  forwards,  and    by    the   horizon- 
tal pofition  of  the  animal  is   in   no  danger  of  preffing 
againft  the  vena  cava  ;  the  preventing  of  which  is  one 
ule  generally  affigned  to  this  ligament  in   man.     Had 
the  liver  of  the  dog  been  thus  connefled  to  the  dia- 
phragm,   the  refpiration  muft   neceflarily  have  fuffer- 
ed  ;    for,    as  we  Ihall  fee  afterwards,    this    mufcle  is 
here  moveable  at  the  centre  as  well  as  at  the  fides  : 
But  in  man  the  liver  is  fixed  to  the  diaphragm,  moft- 
ly  at  its   tendinous  part  ;  that  is,   where  the   pericar- 
dium is  fixed  to  it  on  the  other  fide  ;  fo   that   it   is  in 
no  danger  of  impeding  the  refpiration,  being   fufpend- 
ed   by  the  mediaftinum  and   bones  of  the  thorax.      In 
confequence  of  this  vifcus  being  divided  into   fo  many 
lobes,  it   follows,    that  the  hepatic  dufts  cannot  pof- 
fibly  join  into  one  common   trunk  till   they  are  quite 
out  of  the  fubflance  of  the   liver  ;    becaufe  a   branch 
comes  out  from  every  lobe  of  the  liver  •,  all  of  which, 
by   their   union,  form    the   hepatic    duft  :   whence   we 
are  led  to  conclude,  that  the  hepato-cyllic  dufts,  men- 
tioned by   former  authors,  do   not  exlft.       The  gall- 
bladder itfelf  is  wanting  in  fcveral  animals,  fuch  as  the 
deer,  the  horfe,  the  afs,  &c.  ;  but,  in  place  of  it,  in 
fuch   animals,    the  hepatic  dufl,    at  its  beginning,  is 
widened  into  a   refervoir   of  confiderable    fize,  which 
may  anfiver  the   fame   purpofc  in  them  that  the  gall- 
bladder does  in  others. 

The  media/liniim  in  this  creature  is  pretty  broad. 
The  pericardium  is  not  hete  contiguous  to  the  dia- 
phragm, but  there  is  an  inch  of  dillance  betwixt  them, 
in  which  place  the  fmall  lobe  of  the  lungs  lodges  ;  and 
by  this  means  the  liver,  &c.  of  this  animal,  though 
continually  preffing  upon  the  diaphragm,  yet  cannot 
difturb  the  heart's  motion. 

The  heart  is  fituitcd  with  its  point  almoft  dircftly 
fternally,  according  to  the  creature's  pollure,  and  is 
but  very  little  inclined  to  the  left  fide.  Its  point  is 
much  lliarper,  and  its  (hapc  more  conoidal,  than  the 
The  animal  has  the  Vena  cava  of  a  confide- 
rable length  within  the  thorax,  having  near  the  whole 
length  of  the  heart  to  run  over  ere  it  gets  at  the  Jinus 
Lo-wirianus  dexter.  In  man,  as  foon  as  it  pierces  the 
diaphragm,  it  enters  the  pericardium,  which  is  firmly 
attached  to  it,  and  immediately  ^ds  into  the  Jinus 
Loiveria/irts ;  which  finus,  in  the  human  fubjeff,  by 
the  oblique  fituation  of  the  heart  is  almoft  contiguous 
to  the  diaphragm  :  and  by  this  we  difcover,  that  feve- 
ral  authors  have  taken  their  delineations  of  the  human 
heart  from  brutes  ;  which  is  eafily  (U  tefled  by  the 
(hapc  and  fituation  of  the  heart,  ar.  I  long  vena  cava, 
with-n  the  thorax.  Tliis  was  one  of  the  faults  of  the 
curious  wax-work  that  was  fliown  at  London  and  Pa- 
lis, which  was  plainly  taken  from  a  cow. 


^     O     M     Y.  Partir. 

This  fituation  of  the  heart  of  the  creature  agrees  beft    Ot  Qiia. 
with  the  fhape  of  its  thorax,  which  is  lower  than  the    clmpcds.  ^ 
abdomen. 

The  egrefs  of  the  large  blood  veffels  from  the  heart  Aorta  af- 
is  fomewhat  different  from  the   human  :   For  here  the  cendens, 
right  fubclavian  comes  off  firft  :   and  as  a  large  trunk  'mproperljr 
runs  fome  way  upwards  before  it  gives  off  the  left  ca-  °  ''^ 
rotid,  and  fplits   into  the  carotid  and  fubclavian  of  the 
right  fide,  then  the  left  fubclavian  is  fent  off.     So  that 
neither  here,  properly  fpeaking,  is  there   an  aorta  af- 
cendens,  more  than  in  the  human  ;  but  this  name  has 
probably  been  impofed  upon  it  from  oblerving  this  in 
a  cow,  where  indeed  there  is  an  afcending  and  defcend- 
ing  aorta. 

From  this  fpecialty  of  the  dillribution  of  the  veffels 
of  the  right  fide,  which  happens,  though  not  in  fo  great 
a  degree,  in  the   human  lubjeft,  we  may  perhaps  in 
fome  meafure  account  for  the  general  greater  ftrength, 
readinefs,  or  facility  of  motion,  which  is  obfervable  in       ^^ 
the  right  arm.      Upon  meafuring  the  fides   of  the  vef-  A  mecha- 
fels,  the  furface  of  the  united  trunk  of  the  right  fub-  nical  ac. 
clavian  and  carotid  is  lefs  than  that  of  the  left  lubcla-  '^?^''f      . 
vian  and  carotid,  as  they  are  feparated.      If  fo,  the  re- (^^^j^  ["u^'f 
fiftance  to  the  blood  mult  be  lefs  in  that  common  trunk  the  right 
than  in  the  left  fubclavian  and  carotid:   But  if  the  re- arm,  kg, 
fillance  be  fmaller,  the  abfolute  force  with   which  the^*^- 
blood  is  fent  from  the   heart  being   equal,  there  mufl 
neceffarily  be  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  fent  through 
them  in  a  given  time  ;   and  as  the  flrength  of  the  muf- 
cles  is,  ceteris  paribus,  as   the    quantity  of  blood   lent 
into  them  in  a  given  time,  thofe  of  the  right  arm  will 
be  ftronger  than  thofe  of  the  left.      Now  children,  be- 
ing confcious  of  this  fupcrior   llrength,  ule  the  right 
upon  all  occafions  ;  and  thus  from  ufe  comes  that  great 
difference  which  is  fo  obfervable.     That  this  is  a  fuffi- 
cient  caufe,  feenis  evident  from  faft  ;  for   what  a  dif- 
ference is  there  betwixt  the  right  and  the  left  arm  of 
one  who  his   played  much   at  tennis  ?   View  but  the 
arms  of  a  blackfmith  and  legs  of  a  footman,  and   you 
will  foon  be  convinced  of  this  effeft  arifing  from  ufing 
them.      But  if  by  any  accident  the    right  arm  is  kept 
from  aflion  for  fome  time,  the  other  fiom   being  uled 
gets  the    better ;    and    thole   people  are   lett-handed  : 
For  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  the  fmall  odds  in 
the  original  formation  of  the  veffels  Ihould  be  fufficient 
to  refift  the  efteft  of  ule   and    habit   (inftances  of  the 
contrary  occur  every  day)  •,  it  is  enough  for  our  prefent 
argument,  that  where  no  means  are  uled  to  oppofc  it, 
the  odds  are  fufficient  to  determine   the  choice   in   fa- 
vour of  the  right.      Now  becaufe  it  is  natural  to  begin 
with  the  leg  correfponding  to  the  hand   we  have  moft 
power  of,  this  is  what  gives   alfo  a   luperiority  to  the 
right  leg. 

This  difference  is  not  peculiar  to  man,  but  is  dill 
more  obfervable  in  thofe  creatures  in  whom  the  fame 
raechanifm  does  obtain  in  a  greater  degree.  Do  but 
obferve  a  dog  at  a  trot,  how  he  bears  forward  with  his 
right  fide  ;  or  look  at  him  when  a-fcraping  up  any 
thing,  and  you  will  prefently  fee  that  he  ufes  his  right 
much  oftener  than  he  does  his  left  foot.  Something 
analogous  to  this  may  be  obferved  in  horfes.  It  has 
been  the  opinion  of  fome  anatomifts,  that  left-handed 
people,  as  well  as  thofe  dillinguillied  by  the  name  of 
ambidexter  (who  ufc  both  hands  alike),  have  the  two 
carotid  and  fubclavian  arteries  coming  off  in  four  di- 
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ftinfl  trunks  from  tlie  arcfi  of  tlie  aorta  :  but  no  ap- 
pearance of  this  kind  hai  ever  been  obfervcd  in  fucii 
bodies  as  have  been  examined  for  this  purpofc  j  thouj^h 
indeed  thefe  have  been  but  few,  and  more  experience 
mi>;ht  throw  greater  light  on  the  fubjeft. 

The  diaf>hra^ni,  in  its  natural  fituation,  is  in  general 
more  loofe  and  free  than  the  human  ;  whicii  is  owinjr 
to  its  connexion  with  the  neighbouring  parts  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  from  ours.  The  human  diafibra^m  is 
connefted  to  the  pericardium  ;  which  again,  by  tlie 
intervention  of  the  mcdiaftiiuim,  is  tied  to  the  Itcrnum, 
fpine,  &.C.  but  here  there  is  fonie  dillance  between  the 
diaphragm  and  pericardium.  We  obfcrvc  further, 
that  its  middle  part  is  much  more  moveable,  and  the 
tendinous  parts  not  fo  large.  And  indeed  it  was  ne- 
ceffary  their  diaphragm  Ihould  be  fomcwhat  loofe,  they 
making  more  ulc  of  it  in  dilTicult  refpiratlon  that  man. 
This  we  may  obfcrvc  by  the  ftrong  heaving  of  the 
flanks  of  a  horfe  or  dog  when  out  of  breath  ;  which 
correfponds  to  the  rifuig  of  the  ribs  in  us. 

The  Jlcrnum  is  very  narrow,  and  confilfs  of  a  great 
number  of  fmiU  bones,  movealjle  every  way  ;  which 
always  hippens  in  creatures  that  have  a  great  mobility 
in  their  fpine.  The  ribs  are  i^raighter,  and  by  no 
means  fo  convex  as  the  human  ;  whereby  in  rcfpira- 
tion  the  motion  forward  will  veiy  little  enlarge  their 
thorax,  wiiich  is  compenfated  by  the  greater  mobility 
of  their  diaphragm;  fo  our  thorax  is  principally  enlar- 
ged according  to  its  breadth  and  depth,  and  theirs 
according  to  its  length.  The  want  of  clavicles,  and 
the  confequent  falling  in  of  the  atlantal  extremities 
upon  the  cheft,  may  contribute  fomewhat  tu  the 
ftraightnefs  of  the  ribs. 

We  come  next  to  difcourfe  of  thofe  organs  that 
ferve  for  the  fecretion  and  excretion  of  urine.  And 
fill!  of  the  kidneys:  Which  in  this  animal  are  fituated 
much  in  the  fame  way  as  in  the  human  fubjefl  ;  but 
have  no  fat  on  their  inferior  furfacc,  where  thev  face 
the  abdomen,  and  are  of  a  more  globular  form  than 
the  human.  The  reafon  of  thefe  differences  will  eafily 
appear,  if  we  compare  their  fituation  and  pofture  in 
this  animal  with  thofe  in  a  man  who  walks  ereff .  They 
are  placed  in  them  in  the  facral  part  of  the  body,  fo 
are  not  fubjeiSl  to  the  prcflure  of  the  vifcera,  which 
feeras  to  be  the  principal  caufe  of  the  fatnefs  of  thofe 
organs  in  us,  and  perhaps  may  likewife  be  the  caufe 
of  our  being  more  fubjeft  to  the  ftoiie  than  other  ani- 
mals. Hence  there  is  no  need  of  any  cellular  fub- 
ftance  to  ward  off  this  preffure  where  there  would  ne- 
ceflTarily  be  fat  coUefted  •,  but  the  atlantal  part  of  their 
kidneys  is  pretty  well  covered  with  fat,  left  they  (liould 
fuffer  any  compreffion  from  the  aiftion  of  the  ribs  and 
fpine. 

In  the  internal  flrui?lure  there  is  (fill  more  confi- 
derable  difference  :  For  the  ftapdLe  do  not  here  fend 
out  fingle  the  feveral  tuhuli  urinifcri ;  but  being  all 
united,  they  hang  down  in  form  of  a  loofe  pendulous 
flap  in  the  middle  of  the  pelvis,  and  form  a  kind  of 
partition  •,  fo  that  a  dog  has  a  pelvis  formed  within 
the  fublfance  of  the  kidney.  The  only  thing  that  is 
properly  analogous  to  a  pelvis  in  man  is  that  fac  or  di- 
latation of  the  ureters  formed  at  the  union  of  the  duc- 
tus uriniferi.  The  external  part  of  the  kidney  of  a 
dog  fomewhat  refembles  one  of  the  lobes  of  the  kidney 
o£  a  human  foetus :  but  in  a  human  adult  the  appear- 
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ance  is  very  different  ;  bccaufe,  in  man,  from  the  con-  ^^  Q.">- 
tinual  prelTure  of  the  fui  rounding  vifcera,  the  lobe<, ,  "'"P'"  '•  , 
which  in  the  fnetus  are  quite  didinft  and  feparatcd, 
concrete,  but  'he  original  cortical  fubdance  is  (till  pre- 
fervc^  in  the  internal  parts  of  the  kidney.  The  rea- 
fon of  thefe  particularities  may  probably  be,  that  the 
liquors  of  this  animal,  bs  of  all  thofe  of  the  carnivo- 
rous kind,  being  much  mf>re  acrid  th.tn  thofe  that  live 
on  vegetable  food,  its  urine  muft  incline  much  to  an 
alkalefccncy,  as  indeed  the  finell  and  tafle  of  that  li- 
quor in  dogs,  cats,  leopards,  &c.  evidently  fliow,  be- 
ing fetid  and  pungent,  and  therefore  not  convenient  to 
be  long  retained  in  the  body.  For  this  end  it  was 
proper  that  the  fccreting  organs  (hould  have  as  little 
impediment  as  pofTible  by  preffure,  &c.  in  the  per- 
forming their  funftions  ;  and  for  that  defign,  the  me- 
chanifm  of  their  kidneys  feems  to  be  excellently 
adapted:  We  have  moll  elegant  piflures  in  Eurtachius 
of  the  kidnevs  of  brutes,  delineated  as  fuch,  with  a 
view  to  (liow  Vcfalius's  error  in  painting  and  defciibing 
them  for  the  human.  jtj 

The  glandulic  or  cafifuLc  otraldarice  are  thicker  and  Capful^ 
rounder  than  the  human,   for  the   fame   reafon  as   the^"**"'""' 
kidneys.  j,^ 

The  ureters  are  more  mufcular  than  the  human,  be-  Ureters, 
caufe  of  the  unfavourable  paffage  the  urine  has  through 
them  ;  they  enter  the    bladder   near   its   large  extre- 
mity. 114 

The  bladder  of  urine  differs  confiderably  froin  the  Bladder 
human  ;  and  firfl  in  its  form,  which  is  pretty  much 
pyramidal  or  pyriform.  This  (liape  of  the  dog's  blad- 
der is  likewife  common  to  all  quadrupeds,  except  the 
ape  and  thofe  of  an  ereft  poflure.  In  man  it  is  by  no 
means  pyriform,  but  has  a  large  fac  at  its  dorfal  and 
facral  part  :  this  form  depends  entirely  on  the  urine 
gravitating  in  our  ereft  poflure  to  its  bottom,  which 
it  will  endeavour  to  protrude  ;  but  as  it  cannot  yield 
before,  being  contiguous  to  the  os  pubis,  it  will  natu- 
rally ftretch  out  where  there  is  the  leafl  refillance, 
that  is,  at  the  pofterior  and  lateral  parts  ;  and  were  it 
not  for  this  fac,  we  could  not  fo  readily  come  at  the 
bladder  to  extraft  the  Hone  either  by  the  lefTer  or  la- 
teral operation  of  lithotomy.  Moff  anatomifts  have 
delineated  this  wrong  :  fo  much,  that  ^ve  know  of 
none  who  have  juflly  painted  it,  excepting  Mr  Cow- 
per  in  his  Myotomin,  and  Mr  Butty.  It  has  certainly 
been  from  obferving  it  in  brutes  and  young  children, 
that  they  have  been  led  into  this  milfake.  The  fame 
caufe,  viz.  the  gravity  of  the  urine,  makes  the  bladder 
of  a  different  form  in  brutes:  In  their  horizontal  poC- 
tion  the  neck,  from  which  the  urethra  is  continued, 
is  higher  than  its  fundus  ;  the  urine  muft  therefore 
diflend  and  dilate  the  motf  depending  part  by  its 
weight.  jt^ 

As  to  its  connexion,  it  is  faffened  to  the  abdominal  Connec 
mufcles  by  a  procefs  of  the  peritonenm,  and  that  mcm-^''"- 
brane    is   extended  quite  over  it  ;    whereas  in  us  its  fu- 
perior  and  pofterior  parts  are  only  covered  by  it :  hence 
in   man  alone  the  high  operation  of  lithotomy  can   be 
performed  without  hazard  of  opening  the  cavity  of  the  ■ri.x''?i 
abdomen.      Had  the  peritoneum  been  fpread  over  the  hurnan 
bladder  in  its  whole  extent,  the  weight  of  the  vifcera  Madder  but 
in  our  eredl  poflure  would  have  lo  borne  upon  it,  that'"  P^"  ^'>- 
they  would  not  have  allowed  any  confiderable  quantity  ^?'^     ? 
of  urine  to  be  colleiled  there  ;  but  we  mufl  have  been  ^^^ 
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Of  <hiti-   obliged  to  difcharge  its  contents  too  frequently  to  be 

,  '^'•"P"'^^-  ,  confident  with  the  funftions  of  a  fecial  life  :  Whereas 

by  means  of  the  peritoneum,  the  urine  is  now  colleft- 

ed   in   fufncient   quantity,  the   vifcera  not  gravitating 

this  way.  • 

It  may  be  taken  for  a  general  rule,  that  thofe  crea- 
tures that  feed  upon  aninral  food  have  their  bladder 
more  mufcular  and  confiderably  ftronger  and  lefs  ca- 
pacjous,  than  thofe  that  live  on  vegetables,  fuch  as 
horfes,  cows,  fwine,  &c.  whofe  bladder  of  urine  is  per- 
feflly  membranous,  and  very  large.  This  is  wifely 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  their  food  :  For  in  thefe  firft, 
as  all  their  juices  are  more  acrid,  fo  in  a  particular 
manner  their  urine  b'.comes  exalted  ;  which,  as  its  de- 
lay might  be  of  very  ill  confequence,  muft  neceffnri- 
ly  be  quickly  expelled.  This  is  chiefly  effefted  by  its 
ftimulating  this  vifcus  more  ftrongly  to  contrafr,  and 
fo'^'to  difcharge  its  contents,  though  the  irritation  does 
,  not  altogether  depend  upon  the  ftretching,  but  likewife 

A  ftimulus  arifes  from  the  quality  of  the  liquor.  That  a  ft imulus 
proved  to  is.  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  the  excretion  of  urine, 
be  a  prin.     ,ye  learn  from  the   common   faline   diuretic   medicines 
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this  procefs  remains  alraoft  unaltered,  even  after  the    Of  (J^i.a- 
animal  has  been  almoft  exhauftcd  of  fat.  vilUfllL 

There  is  next  a^palTnge  quite  down  into  the  cavity 
where  the  tefticles  lie.  Had  the  fame  ftrufture  ob- 
tained in  man,  by  the  conftant  drilliiij;  down  of  the  li- 
quor which  is  fecreted  for  the  lubricating  of  the  guts, 
we  Ihould  always  have  laboured  und.-r  an  hydrocele  j 
but  their  pofture  fecures  them  from  any  hazard  of  this 
kind  :  indeed  very  fat  lap-dogs,  who  confequently  have 
an  overgrown  omentum,  are  fometimes  troubled  with 
an  epiplocclc.  220 

Tie  ycro/.v/n  is  (liorter  and  rot  fo  pendulous  as  the  Scrotum, 
human  in  all  the  dog  kind  that  want  the  'jeficuLe  femi- 
nales,  that  the  feed  at  each  copulation  might  the  foon- 
er  be  brought  from  the  teftes,   thus  in  fome  meafure      2:1 
fupplying  the  place  of  the  Vtjicuhe  femmehs  ;  for  theThevefi- 
courle  of  the   feed  through  the  vafa  dtfercntia  is  thus*'":*  '^""" 
fliortened,  by  placing  the  fecerning  veflels  nearer  the"  ^^  j"^^ 
excretory  organs.   Perhaps  its  paflage  is  likewife  quick- 
ened   by  the    mufcular   power  of  the   vnfa   deferentia, 
which  is  ftronger  in  this  creature  than   in   man.      The 
want  of  veficu/ie  Jeminales  at  the   fame   time   explains 


cipa  cau  e  ^^^  ^       given,  which   are  dilTolved  into  the  ferum  of      the  reafon  why  this  creature    is   fo   tedious  in   copula- 
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the  blood,  and  carried  down  by  the  kidneys  to  the 
bladder:  The  fame  appears  likewife  from  the  applica- 
tion of  cantharides  j  or  without  any  of  thefe,  when 
the  parts  are  made  more  fcnfible,  as  in  an  excoriation 
of  the  bladder,  there  is  a  frequent  defire  to  make  wa- 
ter. Accordingly  we  find  thete  animals  evacuate  their 
urine  much  more  frequently  than  man,  or  any  other 
creature  that  lives  on  vegetable  food.  And  if  thefe 
creatures,  whofe  fluids  have  already  a  tendency  to  pu- 
trefaflion,  are  expofed  to  heat  or  hunger,  the  liquids 
muft  for  a  confiderable  time  undergo  the  aftions  of 
the  containing  veffels,  and  frequently  perform  the 
courfe  of  the  circulation,  without  any  new  fupplies  of 
food  ;  by  which  the  fluids  becoming  more  and  more 
acrid,  the  creature  is  apt  to  fall  into  feverilli  and  pu- 
trid difeafes. 

Their  fpermatic  vcffels  are  within  the  peritoneum, 
which  is  fpread  over  them,  and  from  which  they  have 
a  membrane  like  a  mefentery,  to  hang  loofe  and  pen- 
dulous in  the  abdomen  :  whereas  in  us,  they  are  con- 
tained in  the  cellular  part  of  the  peritoneum,  wliich  is 
tenfely  ftretched  over  them.  At  their  pafl"age  out  of 
the  lower  belly,  there  appears  a  plain  perforation,  or 
holes ;  hence  the  adult  quadruped,  in  this  refpeft,  re- 
fembles  the  human  foetus.  And  from  obferving  this 
in  quadrupeds,  has  arifen  the  falfe  notion  of  hernia  or 
rupture  among  authors.  This  opening,  which  leads 
down  to  the  tefticle,  is  of  no  difadvantage  to  them, 
but  evidently  would  have  been  to  us ;  for  from  the 
weight  of  our  vifcera,  and  our  contiimally  gravitating 
upcftf  thefe  holes,  we  muft  have  perpetually  laboured 
under  enteroceles.  This  they  are  in  no  hazard  of, 
fmce  in  them  this  paflage  is  at  the  higheft  part  of  their 
belly,  and  in  their  hoiizonta!  pofture,  the  vifcera  can- 
not bear  upon  it  :  And,  to  prevent  even  the  fmalleft 
haz^^rd,  there  is  a  loofe  pendulous  femilunar  flap  of  faf, 
which  ferves  two  ufe;-,  as  it  botli  hinders  the  inteftines 
from  getting  into  the  paflage,  and  alfo  the  courfe  of 
the  fluids  from  being  flopped  in  the  veflels,  which  is 
fecured  in  us  by  the  cellular  Tubftance  and  ttnfe  peri- 
toneum :   And  it  may  be  worth  while  to  obferve,  that 


tion.  But  why  thefe  bodies  are  ablent  iii  the  dog  kind 
more  than  in  other  animals,  is  a  circumftance  we  know 
nothing  of.  sji 

The  flru£lure  of  the  teflicles  is  much  the  fame  with  Teftes. 
the  human  ;  as  are  likewife  the  corpus  pyramida.'e,  va- 
ricofum,  or  tatnpiniforme,  and  the  epiilidyi7iis  or  excre- 
tory veflcl  of  the  tefticle.  The  vafa  deferentia  enter 
the  abdomen  where  the  blood  veflels  come  out  j  and, 
pafllng  along  the  upper  part  of  the  bladder,  are  infert- 
ed  a  little  below  the  bulbous  part  of  the  urethra. 

The  praeputium  has  two  mufcles  fixed  to  it  :  one 
that  arifes  from  the  fphinfler  ani,  and  is  inferted  all  jj- 
aloi  g  the  penis  ;  and  this  is  called  retrcBor  preputii :Vems. 
But  the  other,  whofe  ofBce  is  direflly  contrary  to  this, 
is  cutaneous  ;  and  feems  to  take  its  origin  from  the 
mufcles  of  the  abdomen,  or  rather  to  be  a  produftion 
of  their  tunica  carnofa.  The  corpora  cavernofa  rife 
much  in  the  fame  way  as  the  human  :  but  thefe  foon 
terminate ;  and  the  reft  is  fupplied  by  a  triangular  bone, 
in  the  inferior  part  of  which  there  is  a  groove  excava- 
ted for  lodging  the  urethra.  There  are  upon  the  penis 
two  protuberant  bulbous  ftefliy  fubftances,  relembling 
the  glans  penis  in  man,  at  the  back  of  which  are  two 
veins,  which  by  the  ereclorcs  penis  and  other  parts  are 
compieflVd  in  the  time  of  coition  ;  and  the  circulation 
being  flopped,  the  blood  diftends  the  large  cavernous  22^ 
bodies.  After  the  penis  is  thus  fwelled,  the  vagina  Coitus, 
by  its  contraiSlion  and  fvvelling  of  Its  corpus  caverno- 
fum,  which  is  confiderably  gieater  than  in  other  ani- 
mals, gripes  it  clofely  ;  and  fo  the  male  is  kept  in  ac- 
tion fome  time  contrary  to  his  will,  till  time  be  given 
for  bringing  a  quantity  of  feed  fuflicient  to  impregnate 
the  feniah  :  and  thus,  by  that  orgajmiis  veneris  of.  the 
femnle  organs,  the  want  of  the  vejicula  feininalcs  is 
in  f.  me  meafure  fupplied.  But  as  it  would  be  a  very 
uncafy  pofture  for  the  dog  to  fupport  himfelf  folely  up- 
on his  hinder  feet,  and  for  the  bitch  to  fupport  the 
weight  of  the  dog  for  fo  long  a  time  ;  therefore,  as 
foon  as  the  bulbous  bodies  are  lufliciently  filled,  he 
gets  off  and  turns  averfe  to  her  Had,  then,  the  penis 
been  pliable  as  in  other   animaL,  the   urethra  mufl  of 
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nccefTity  have  been  compreflcd  by  tliij  twifting,  and 
confcqueiitly  the  couifc  of  tlie  feed  iiiterccptrd  ;  but 
this  is  uiCcly  i)rovidcd  againft  by  the  urtthra's  beirijj 
f'ornic:d  in  the  liollow  of  the  bone.  After  the  cmifTion 
of  the  feed,  the  parts  turn  liactid,  tiie  circulation  is 
rertoved,  and  the  bulbous  parts  can  be  eafdy  cx- 
traflcd. 

The  proj/ata  feems  here  divided  into  two,  which  are 
propurtionably  larger  than  the  human,  and  afford  a 
greater  quiintity  of  that  liquid. 

The  uterus  of  multiparous  animals  is  little  tlfe  but  a 
continuation  of  their  vajjina,  only  feparatcd  from  it  by 
a  fmall  ring  or  valve.  From  the  uterus  two  long  ca- 
nals mount  upon  the  loins,  in  which  the  foetus  are 
lodged  :  thefe  are  divided  into  ditTerent  facs,  which 
are  ftrongly  conllrifled  betwi.xt  each  ftitus  ;  yet  ihtfe 
coatiftions  give  way  in  the  time  of  birth.  From  thefe 
go  out  the  tul'a  Fallopiancc,  lo  that  the  ovaria  come  to 
lodge  pretty  near  the  kidneys. 

The  difpolition  and  fitualion  of  the  mamnuc  vary  as 
they  bear  one  or  more  young.  Thofc  of  the  unipa- 
rous  kind  have  them  placed  between  the  facral  ex- 
tremities, which  in  them  is  the  highcft  part  of  their 
bodies,  whereby  their  young  get  at  them  without  the 
inconvenience  of  kneeling  :  Neverthelefs,  when  the 
creatures  are  of  no  great  fize,  and  their  bread  large, 
as  in  Iheep,  the  young  ones  arc  obliged  to  take  this 
poflure.  In  multiparous  animals,  they  niuft  have  a 
great  number  of  nipples,  that  their  feveral  young  ones 
may  have  room  at  the  lame  time,  and  theie  dilpofed 
over  both  thorax  and  abdomen  ;  and  the  creatures  ge- 
nerally lie  down  when  the  young  are  to  be  iuckled, 
that  they  may  give  them  the  moll  favourable  fituation. 
From  this  it  does  not  appear  to  be  from  any  particular 
fitncfs  of  the  veflels  at  certain  places  for  giving  a  pro- 
per nourilhment  to  the  child,  that  the  breafls  are  fo 
placed  in  women  as  we  find  them,  but  really  from 
that  fituation  being  the  moR  convenient  both  for  mo- 
ther and  infant. 

Sect.  III.  Anatomy  of  ruminating  Animals,  ami  par- 
ticularly of  the  Cow. 

The  animal  wbofe  ftru<?iure  we  have  been  examin- 
ing, being  one  of  thofe  vvhich  live  chiedy  on  other 
animals,  had  a  foot  formed  for  running  and  feizing  its 
prey.  But  the  tribe  of  ruminating  animals  have  their 
feet  enveloped  in  a  horny  covering,  fitting  them  for 
walking  much,  as  is  required  of  many  of  them,  but 
totally  difqualifying  them  for  feizing  living  prey. 

In  thefe  animals,  the  fpinous  proceflTes  of  the  verte- 
bra; of  the  neck  diminidi  in  fize  according  to  the 
length  of  the  neck  ;  the  atlas  or  firfl  vertebra,  has  its 
lateral  procelL  s  flatted  and  bending  forwards,  and  the 
mammillaiv  procefies  of  the  back  of  the  head  are 
Icngliuned  o.-.t  ;  hence,  they  can  move  the  head  with 
difficulty  fidevvays  or  forwards,  but  the  motion  of  the 
neck  is  very  exteafive.  The  ribs  are  broad  and  thick. 
The  fcapnla  is  narrow  next  the  back,  and  lengthened 
out  towards  the  neck,  and  it  has  neither  acromion  nor 
coracoid  procefs.  The  great  tuberofity  near  the  head 
of  the  thigh  bone,  in  the  atlantal  extremity  is  very 
large,  and  the  rough  line  on  the  bone  very  prominent, 
to  give  gtea:er  room  for  the  infertion  of  ilrong  muf- 
cles.     The  two  bones  of  the  fore  leg  grow  together 
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almod  their  whole  length,  belnp  only  diflinguiflicd 
from  it  at  the  top  by  a  furrow.  Hence,  the  fide  mo- 
tion of  the  fnot  in  thelc  animals,  i»  almoll  ti.tircly  pre- 
vented. The  haunch  bone  is  (haped  fomcthing  like 
a  hammer,  with  the  anterior  part  of  the  fpinc  extreme- 
ly large,  and  the  mufcles  filuated  about  thefe  bone* 
exceeding  ftrong  and  bulky,  as  one  would  fuppofe  they 
ought  to  be,  in  order  tu  enable  thefe  animals  to  kick 
with  greater  power. 

There  are  no  parietal  bones  in  the  (kull  of  thefe 
animals,  but  their  place  is  occupied  by  one  very  ftrong 
bone  in  the  top  of  the  head  ;  the  frontal  bone  is  very 
large,  and  forms  a  large  arch  overhangi:;g  each  orbit. 

The  brain  in  thefe  animals,  is  much  fmalier  in  pro- 
portion to  the  reft  of  their  body,  than  in  man  ;  in  the 
ox  it  conflitutes  I,  jyj  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  where- 
as in  man  it  amounts  to  about  -y'^  j  its  general  form  docs 
not  differ  rnucli  from  that  of  man.  ' 

In  the  eye  of  the  cow  the  pupil  is  oblong,  rounded 
at  the  ends,  and  the  tapclum  is  of  a  beautiful  green 
colour,  changing  to  an  azure  blue  ;  the  flrix  at  the 
back  of  the  uvea  are  very  large  and  confpicuous.  The 
eye  of  this  animal  is  ufually  the  fubjcft  of  difFefiion 
in  exartiining  the  flruflure  of  this  organ,  which  it  ex- 
hibits to  great  advantage.  It  is  in  the  organs  of  di- 
gellion,  that  thefe  animals  differ  moft  elTentially  from 
the  other  mammalia  ;  thefe  therefore  deferve  a  parti- 
cular examination. 

There  are  no  cutting  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  but 
the  gums  are  pretty  hard,  and  the  tongue  rough. 
This  rou^hntfs  is  occafioned  by  long  (harp-pointed 
papillfe,  with  which  the  whole  fubdatice  of  it  is  cover- 
ed. Thefe  papilla;  are  turned  towards  the  throat  ;  fo 
that  by  their  means  the  food,  having  once  got  into 
the  mouth,  is  not  eafily  pulled  back.  The  animals 
therefore  fupply  the  defefl  of  teeth  by  wrapping  their 
tongue  round  a  tuft  of  grals  :  and  lo,  prefling  it  againft 
the  upper  jaw,  keep  it  flretched,  and  cut  it  with  the 
teeth  of  the  under  jaw  ;  then,  without  chewing,  throw 
it  down  into  the  gullet,  which  in  thefe  creatures  con- 
fifls  of  a  double  row  cf  fpiral  fibres  crofUr.g  one  ano- 
ther. All  animals  which  ruminate  mull  have  more 
flomachs  than  one  ;  fome  have  tv,o,  feme  three  ;  our 
prefent  fuhjeft  has  no  lefs  than  four.  The  food  is  car- 
ried direclly  down  into  the  firft,  which  lies  upon  the 
left  fide,  and  is  the  largcft  of  all ;  it  is  called  ytne, 
venlriculus,  and  x«iAw,  by  way  of  eminence.  It  is  what 
is  called  by  the  general  name  oi paunch  by  the  vulgar. 
There  are  no  rugie  upon  its  internal  furfsce  ;  but  in- 
ftead  of  thefe  there  are  a  vaft  number  of  fmall  blunt- 
pointed  procefTts,  by  which  the  whole  hss  a  general 
roughnefs,  and  the  iurfacc  is  extended  to  feveral  times 
the  fize  of  the  paunch  itfelf.  The  food,  by  the  force 
of  its  raufcular  co"at,  and  the  liquors  poured  in  here, 
is  futHciently  macerated  ;  after  which  it  is  forced  up 
hence  by  the  gullet  into  the  mouth,  and  there  it  is 
made  very  fmill  by  mjftication  ;  this  is  what  is  pro- 
perly called  chewing  the  cub,  cr  rumination  ;  for  which 
purpofe  the  grinders  are  exceedingly  well  fitted  :  for 
inftead  of  being  covered  with  a  thin  cruft,  the  enamel 
on  them  confifts  of  perpendicular  plates,  between  which 
the  bone  is  bare,  and  conllantly  wearing  fafler  thaa 
the  enamel,  fo  that  the  tooth  remains  good  to  extreme 
old  age  ;  and  by  means  of  thefe  teeth  the  rumination 
is  carried  on  for  a  long  time  without  any  danger  of 
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fpoUing  them.  After  rumination,  the  food  is  fent 
doun  by  the  gullet  into  the  fecond  ftomach  ;  for  the 
gullet  opens  indifferently  into  both.  It  ends  exaftly 
where  the  two  ftomachs  meet  :  and  there  is  a  fmooth 
gutter  with  rifing  edges  which  leads  into  the  fecond 
rtomach,  from  thence  to  the  third,  and  alfo  to  the 
fourth  :  however,  the  creature  has  the  power  of  di- 
recting it  into  which  it  will.  Some  tell  us,  that  the 
drink  goes  into  the  fecond  j  but  that  might  be  eafily 
determined  by  making  them  drink  before  llaughter. 
The  fecond  ftomach,  which  is  the  anterior  and  fmaller, 
is  called  xix^i/ipa^o?,  reticulum,  honeycomb,  the  bonnet 
or  Ung!  hood.  It  conCits  of  a  great  number  of  cells 
on  its  internal  furface,  of  a  regular  pentagonal  figure, 
Kke  a  honeycomb.  Here  the  food  is  farther  macerat- 
ed ;  from  which  it  is  protruded  into  the  third,  called 
t;(;ivi><,or  omafum,  vulgo  the  matiypUcs,  becaufe  the  in- 
ternal furface  rifes  up  into  a  great  many  plicae  or  folds, 
zxiAJiratum  fuper  Jlratum,  according  to  the  length  of 
this  ftomach.  Some  of  thefe  plicae  are  farther  produ- 
ced into  the  ftomach  than  others  ;  i.  e.  firft  two  long 
ones  on  each  fide,  and  within  thefe  two  ftiorter  in  the 
middle.  Sec.  There  are  numberlefs  glandular  grains 
like  millet  fee^s  difperfed  on  its  plies,  from  which 
fome  authors  call  this  ftomach  the  millet.  From  this 
it  paffes  into  the  fourth,  whofe  names  are  dvus-^hv,  aho- 
mafum,  ca'tlle,  or  the  red,  which  is  the  name  it  com- 
monly has  becaufe  of  its  colour.  This  much  reftm- 
bles  the  human  ftomach,  or  that  of  a  dog  •,  only  the 
inner  folds  or  plicse  are  longer  and  loofer  5  and  it  may 
alfo  be  obferved,  that  in  all  animals  there  is  only  one 
digeftive  ftomach,  and  that  has  the  fame  coagulating 
power  in  the  foetus  as  the  fourth  ftomach  in  this  ani- 
mal j  whence  this  might  not  improperly  be  called  the 
only  true  ftomach.  Caille  ?\gv\\fiei,  curdled ;  and  hence 
ihe  French  have  given  that  as  a  name  to  this  fourth 
ftomach,  becaufe  any  milk  that  is  taken  down  by  young 
calves  is  there  curdled.  It  is  this  fourth  ftomach,  with 
the  milk  curdled  in  it,  that  is  commonly  taken  for 
making  runnet  :  but  after  the  bile  and  pancreatic 
juice  enter,  this  coagulation  is  not  to  be  found,  which 
ftioivs  the  life  of  thefe  liquors.  There  are  other  crea- 
tures which  ufe  the  fame  food,  that  have  not  fuch  a 
mechanifm  in  their  digeftive  organs.  Horfes,  afles,  &c. 
have  hut  one  ftomach,  where  grafs  is  macerated, 
and  a  liquor  for  their  nouriftiment  extrafted,  and 
the  remainder  fent  out  by  the  anus  very  little  altered. 
From  this  different  ftrufture  of  the  ftomach  in  thefe 
creatures,  a  rurainant  animal  will  be  ferved  with  one- 
third  lefs  food  than  another  of  equal  bulk  :  grafiers 
:tre  fufliciently  acquainted  with  this.  The  reafon  is, 
that  ruminating  animals  have  many  and  ftrong  di- 
geftive organs ;  all  their  food  is  fully  prepared,  and 
almoft  wholly  converted  into  chyle  :  But  a  horfe's 
ftomach  is  not  fitted  for  this  ;  fo  that  he  requires  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  food  to  extraft  the  fame 
nouriftiment. 

The  guts  of  thefe  creatures  are  of  a  confiderable 
length  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  body  ;  and 
this  confirms  what  we  faid  formerly  on  the  fubjeft  of 
the  inteftines  of  a  dog,  viz.  that  the  length  and  capa- 
city of  the  guts  were  different  in  different  animals,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  their  food. 

The  duodenum  is  formed  here  much  the  fame  way  as 
in  a  dog,  and  the  general  intention  kept  in  view  with 
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regard  to  the  mixture  of  the  bile  and  pancreatic  lymph,    of  (.Hki- 
The  greit  guts   here  hardly   deferve  that  name,  their  ^  <lnii>fgs.  ^ 
diameter  diff^ering  very   little  from  that  of  the  fniall  j  ' 

but  to  compenfate  this,  they  are  much  longer  propor- 
tionally than  a  dog's,  being  convoluted  as  the  fmall 
guts  arc.  The  c.^cum  is  very  large  and  long.  The 
digeftion  of  the  cow,  as  well  as  fome  other  animals, 
is  accompanied  with  raz/j/'M/ras;  the  intention  of  which 
feems  to  be,  that  the  food  may  be  fufficiently  commi- 
nuted, and  thus  more  fully  afted  upon  by  ths  ftomach  ; 
for  it  is  not  oblerved  that  a  calf  ruminates  as  long  as 
it  is  fed  only  upon  milk,  though  the  aftion  takes  place 
as  foon  as  it  begins  to  eat  folid  food.  But  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  as  long  as  a  calf  feeds  only  upon  milk, 
the  food  defcends  immediately  into  the  fourth  ftomach 
(which,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  feems  only  ca- 
pable of  performing  the  operation  of  digeftion)  with- 
out flopping  in  any  of  the  firft  three.  The  rumina- 
tion does  not  take  place  till  after  the  animal  has  eateu 
a  pretty  large  quantity  :  after  which  flie  lies  down,  if 
fhe  can  do  it  conveniently,  and  begins  to  chew  , 
though  the  operation  will  take  place  in  a  ftanding  pof- 
ture,  if  fhe  cannot  lie  down.  In  this  aftion  a  ball  is 
obferved  to  rife  from  the  ftomach  with  great  velocity, 
almoft  as  if  ftiot  from  a  mufliet.  This  ball  the  animal 
chews  very  accurately,  and  then  fwallows  it  again,  and 
fo  on  alternately,  till  all  the  food  ftie  has  eaten  has 
undergone  this  operation.  This  is  eafily  explained 
from  the  ftruclure  of  the  gullet,  which  hns  one  fet  of 
fibres  calculated  for  bringing  up  the  grafs,  and  another 
for  taking  it  down. 

By  means  of  rumination,  the  cow  extrafls  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  nouriftiment  from  her  food  than 
thofe  animals  which  do  not  ruminate  ;  and  hence  ftie 
is  contented  with  much  xvorfe  fare,  and  fmaller  quan- 
tities of  it,  than  a  horfe  ;  hence  alfo  the  dung  of 
cows,  being  much  more  exhaufted  of  its  fine  parts 
than  horfe-dung,  proves  much  inferior  to  it  as  a 
manure.  ,-, 

Thefpleen  differs  not  much  either  in  figure  or  fitua- Spleen, 
tion  from  that  of  a  dog  ;  but   it  is  a  little  more  firmly 
fixed  to  the  diaphragm,  there   not  being  here  fo  much 
danger  of  this  vifcus's  being  hurt  in  the  ftcxions  of  the 
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The   liver  is  not  fplit    into  fo  many  lobes  in  this  Liver, 
creature  as   either  in  a  man   or  dog  ;  which  depends 
on   the  fmall  motion  this  creature  enjoys  in  its  fpine, 
which   made  fuch  a  divifion  needlefs.     This  alfo  con« 
firms  what  we  formerly  advanced  on  this  head. 

The  fituation  of  the  heart  is  pretty  much  the  fame  Heart, 
with  that  of  a  dog,  only  its  point  is  rather  ftiarper  : 
In  us,  the  heart  beating  continually  againft  the  ribs, 
and  both  ventricles  going  equally  far  down  to  the  con- 
ftitution  of  the  apex,  it  is  very  obtufe  :  but  here  the 
aptx  is  made  up  only  of  the  left  ventricle,  fo  is  more 
acute.  536 

The  aorta  in  this  creature  is  juftly  divided  into  af-  Aorta  af- 
cendinr  and  defcendin^,  thonth  this  divifion  is  ill  found-  ''^'""■"' 
ed  either  in  a  dog  or  man  ;  and   it   has  certanily  been  , 
from  this  fubjeft   that  the   older  anatomifts  took  their 
defcriptions  when  they   made  this  divifion  ;    for  here 
the  aorta  divides  into  two,  the  afccnding  and  dcfccnd- 

'"g-,     .        .  .  .  .        S77 

Their  urinary  bladder  is  of  a  pyramidal  fliape.     It  is  Bladder, 
very  large,  and  more  membranaceous ;  for  the  urine 
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of  thcfe  creatures  not  being  fo  acrid  as  that  of  carni- 
vorous animals,  there  was  no  fuch  occafion  for  expel- 
ling it  fo  fooM. 

The  male  is  provided  with  a  loofc  pcndulousyj-ro/z/m, 
and  confcquently  with  vcjicult  fcmwalcs.  The  fcniiilc 
organs  dilTur  from  tliofe  of  a  liitrli,  moflly  as  to  the 
form  of  the  cornua  uteri,  which  arc  here  contorted 
in  form  of  a  fnail.  In  this,  and  all  uniparnus  animals, 
they  contain  only  part  of  the  fecundiiics  ;  but  in 
bitches,  and  other  multiparous  animals,  they  run 
flraight  up  in  the  abdomen,  and  contain  the  foetus 
themlelves. 

The  form  of  cow's  utcru!  differs  from  the  human  In 
having  two  pretty  large  cornua.  This  is  common  to  it 
with  other  brutes  ;  for  a  bitch  has  two  long  cornua  uteri : 
But  thefe  again  differ  (as  being  multiparous  and  uni- 
parous)  in  this,  that  in  the  bitch's  cornua  the  foetus 
are  contained  ;  wheieas  here  there  is  only  part  of  the 
fecundities,  being  moftly  the  allnntois  with  the  includ- 
ed liquor.  The  mufcular  fibres  of  the  uterus  are 
more  eafily  difcovcred  ;  its  internal  furfacc  has  a  great 
number  of  fpongy,  oblong,  protuberant,  glandular  bo- 
dies fixed  to  it.  Thefe  are  compofed  of  vclTcls  of  the 
uterus  termlnaling  here.  In  an  impregnated  uterus 
we  can  eafily  prcfs  out  of  them  a  chylous  mucilaginous 
liquor  J  they  are  compofed  of  a  great  many  procefles 
or  digituli,  and  deep  caverns,  anfwerlng  to  as  many 
caverns  and  procefles  of  the  placenta.  Their  refem- 
blance  has  occafioned  the  name  of  papillt  to  be  given 
them-,  and  hence  it  was  that  Hippocrates  was  induced 
to  believe  that  the  foetus  fucked  in  ulero.  The  papillae 
are  found  in  all  the  diflerent  ftages  of  life,  in  the  va- 
rious flages  of  pregnancy,  and  likewife  in  the  unlm- 
pregnated  ftate.  It  is  not  eafy  to  determine  whether 
the  uterus  grows  thicker  or  thinner  in  the  time  of  gef- 
tation.  The  membranes.  It  is  plain  (by  the  flretch- 
ing  of  the  parts),  muft  be  made  thinner  ;  but  then 
it  is  as  evident,  that  the  veffels  are  at  that  time  enlar- 
ged, upon  which  principally  the  thicknefs  of  any  part 
depends  :  fo  there  feems  to  be  as  much  gained  the  one 
way  as  loft  the  other. 

The  OS  uteri  is  entirely  fhut  up  by  a  glutinous  muci- 
laginous fubftance,  that  is  common  to  the  females  of 
all  creatures  when  with  young  :  by  this  the  external^ 
air  is  excluded,  which  would  foon  make  the  liquors 
corrupt  :  It  alfo  prevents  the  inflammation  of  the  mem- 
branes, and  the  hazard  of  abortion.  By  this  means 
alfo  the  lips  of  the  womb  are  kept  from  growing  to- 
gether, which  otherwife  they  would  certainly  at  this 
time  do.  There  are  mucous  glands  placed  here  to 
fecrete  this  gluten,  which  on  the  breaking  of  the  mem- 
branes with  the  contained  waters  make  a  loap  that  lu- 
bricates and  waflies  the  parts,  and  makes  them  eafily 
yield.  The  firfl;  of  the  proper  involucra  of  the  foetus 
is  the  chorion. 

The  chorion  is  a  pretty  flrong  firm  membrane,  on 
whofe  external  furface  are  difperfed  a  great  many  red 
flelliy  bodies  of  the  fame  number,  file,  and  flrufture, 
with  the  papilla;,  with  which  they  are  mutually  indent- 
ed. They  have  been  called  cot\ledonct,  from  KotpAh, 
"  cavity".  This  Is  greatly  dlfputed  by  fome  as  a  name 
very  Improper  ;  but  we  think  without  reafon,  fince 
the  furface  that  is  conncfted  to  the  paplllx  Is  concave, 
though  when  feparated  it  appears  rather  convex.  To 
■fliun  all  difpute,  they  may  be  called  properly  enough 
v    Vol..  II.  Part  I. 
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placentulx,  fince  they  fcrve  the  fame  ufc  as  the  placen- 
ta in  women.  The  fcparation  of  thcfe  from  the  pa- 
pilla; without  any  laceration,  and  our  not  being  able 
to  injeft  coloured  liquors  from  the  vclTcIs  of  the  glands 
of  the  uterus  into  the  placentuli,  lecm  to  prove  be- 
yond a  reply,  that  there  can  be  here  no  anaOomolcs 
betwixt  the  vcdels.  On  their  coats  run  »  great  number 
of  veflTeh  that  are  fcnt  to  the  fcvcral  placentiilfe,  on  the 
external  fide  next  to  the  uterus  ;  whereas  in  creatures 
that  have  but  one  placenta,  as  in  the  human  fubjecV, 
cats,  dogs,  &c.  the  adhtfion  Is  foracwhat  firmer  :  The 
placentx  are  iikc'.vife  joined  to  the  papillx  in  the  cor- 
nua uteri.  Wediall  next  give  the  hlftory  of  thea//jn/o/r. 

This  is  a  fine  tranfparent  membrane  contiguous  to'^''*'"°"- 
the  former.  It  is  not  a  general  involucrum  of  the  foe- 
tus in  tlie  mother,  for  it  cover's  only  a  fmall  part  of  the 
amnios.  It  is  mollly  lodged  in  the  cornua  uteri.  In 
mares,  bitches,  and  cats,  it  furrounds  the  amnio',  be- 
ing everywhere  Interpofcd  betwixt  it  and  the  chorion. 
In  (licep  and  goats  it  is  the  fame  as  in  this  animal  ;  and 
in  fwine  and  rabbits  it  covers  iViU  Icfs  of  the  amnios. 
This  fac  is  probably  formed  by  the  dilatation  of  the 
urachus,  which  Is  connefted  at  its  other  end  to  the 
fundus  of  the  bladder,  through  which  it  receives  its 
contents  ;  and  a  great  quantity  of  urine  is  commonly 
found  in  It.  The  membrane  is  doubled  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  canal,  to  hinder  the  return  of  the  urine 
back  into  the  bladder.  Its  veffels  are  fo  excefTively 
fine  and  few,  that  we  cannot  force  an  injecled  liquor 
farther  than  the  beginning  of  this  coat.  This  mem- 
brane Is  fo  far  analogous  to  the  cuticula,  as  not  to  be 
liable  to  corruption,  or  eafily  irritated  by  acrid  liquors. 


The  exiftence  of  this   membrane    in   women  has  been 


*4S 


very  warmly  dilputed  on  both  fides.      Thofe  who  areTheargu- 

againfl  its  exiftence  deny  they  could  ever  find  It  ;  and,"'"""°'^ 

allowing  it  were  fo,   allege,  that  fince  the  urachus  is.,     , '_  ' 

."  1  1     •  '"^  human 

impervious,  as  appears  by  our  not  bemg  able  to  throw aiijntt,is_ 

liquors  from  the  bladder  into  it,  or  "uice  verfa,  It  can- 
not ferve  the  ufe  that  is  agreed  by  all  It  does  ferve  in 
beafts ;  and  therefore  in  the  human  body  there  is  no 
fuch  thing.  But  If  we  confider,  on  the  other  hand, 
firft,  that  there  feems  to  be  the  fame  neceffity  for  fuch 
a  refervoir  In  man  as  in  other  animals  ;  fecondly,  that 
we  aftually  find  urine  contained  in  the  bladder  of  the 
human  fcctus  :  thirdly,  that  urine  has  been  evacuated 
at  the  navel  when  the  urethra  was  flopped,  which  urine 
without  this  conduit  would  have  fallen  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen  :  fourthly,  that  midwives  have  pre- 
tended to  remark  two  different  forts  of  waters  come 
away  at  the  time  of  birth  :  and,  laffly,  that  Dr  Littre 
and  Dr  Hale  have  given  in  this  membrane  of  a  hu- 
man fubjeft,  with  all  the  other  fecundines  curioufly 
prepared,  the  one  to  the  Royal  Academy  at  Psris,  the 
other  to  the  Royal  Society  at  London  ;  by  which  fo- 
cieties  their  refpefllve  accounts  are  attefted  ;  not  to 
mention  Verheyen,  Heiftcr,  Keill,  &c.  who  affirm 
their  having  feen  it  ;  and  Albinus  is  faid  to  have  (liown 
to  his  college  every  year  a  preparation  of  it  :  On  all 
thtle  accounts  it  feems  moft  probable,  that  there  is 
fuch  a  membrane  in  the  human  body.  246 

The  third  proper  integuments  of  the  foetus  is  the  ow- Amnios. 
nios.  It  Is  thinner  and  firmer  than  the  chorion  ;  it  has 
numerous  ramifications  of  the  umbilical  vtffels  fpread 
upon  it,  the  lateral  branches  of  which  feparate  a  liquor 
into  its  cavity..  This  is  the  proper  liquor  of  the  am- 
P  p  nios  j 
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Of  Birds,  nios ;  which  at  firft  is  in  a  fmall  quantity,  afterwards 
'~~^  increafes  for  fome  months,  then  again  decreafes  ;  and 
in  a  cow  near  her  time,  the  quantity  of  this  liquor  is 
not  above  a  pound.  This  membrane  does  not  enter 
the  cornua  uteri  in  this  creature,  being  confined  to  the 
body  of  the  uterus;  whereas  the  allantois  occupies 
chiefly  its  cornua.  But  for  what  further  relates  to  the 
ftrufture  of  the  involucra,  with  the  nature  of  the  liquors 
contained  in  them,  we  rauft  refer  to  the  fecond  volume 
of  Medical  Eflays,  from  page  12  I,  where  you  have  the 
ium  of  all  we  know  of  this  matter. 


There  are  here  two  vetiit  umbilicahs,  and  but  one  in   Of  Biids. 
the  hum.  n  fubjeft  ;  becaufe  the  extreme  branches  co- '   '    »     '  '' 
ming  from   the   fcveral   placentulce  could  not  unite  fo 
foon  as  they  would  have  done  had  they  come  all  from 
one  cake,  as  in  the  human. 

There  is  a  fmall  round  flelhy  body  that  fwims  in  the 
urine  of  this  creature,  marcs,  &c.  which  is  the  hippo- 
manes  of  the  ancients.  Several  idle  opinions  and  whims 
have  been  entertained  as  to  its  ufe  \  but  that  feems  to  be 
ftiU  unknown,  or  how  it  is  geneiated  or  nourifhed,  for 
it  has  no  connexion  wjth  the  foetus  or  placentul^e. 
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Sect.  I.    Of  Birds  in  general. 

The  ftrufture  of  the  greater  part  of  thefe  animals 
fs  obvioufly  calculated  for  the  moft  rapid  of  all  mo- 
tions. That  part  of  the  vertebral  column  which  con- 
ftitutes  the  back  is  immovable  ;  but  the  neck  is  ex- 
ceedingly flexible,  the  vertebrsc  being  articulated  to 
gether,  not  by  flat  furfaces,  but  by  portions  of  cylin- 
ders, but  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  the  more  atlantal 
vertebrae  can  move  only  forward,  the  more  facral  onlv 
backward.  The  neck  is  generally  long,  l)Ut  its  length 
differs  in  various  fpecies,  being  determined  by  their  man- 
ner of  life  and  other  circumftances.  The  head  is  (mail 
in  proportion  to  the  body,  and  generally  ends  in  a 
(harp  bill,  that  the  animal  may  the  more  eafily  make 
its  way  through  the  air.  The  breaft  bone  is  fhaped 
like  a  ihield,  and  has  in  the  middle  a  large  and  broad 
fpine,  like  the  keel  of  a  fliip,  thus  forming  a  confider- 
able  extent  of  furface  for  the  infertion  of  mufcles. 
This  ridge  is  mod  confpicuous  in  birds  that  fly.  On 
each  fide  of  the  breaft  bone,  next  the  wings,  are  two 
bones,  which  correlpond  to  the  clavicle  or  collar  bone 
in  man,  by  which  the  wings  are  connefted  to  the  breaft 
bone,  and  between  thefe  is  a  very  elaftic  bone  with 
two  horns,  (haped  like  a  V,  and  commonly  known  by 
\.\ie  n^me  oi  merry-thought.  The  wings  are  compofed 
in  a  maimer  very  fimilar  to  the  atlantal  extremity  in 
the  mammalia,  and  are  generally  divided  into  two  por- 
tions ;  the  winsr,  to  which  the  principal  mufcles  are 
attached,  and  the /i;«/9n. 

Fowls  have  the  ftrongeft  mufcles  of  their  whole  bo- 
dy inferted  into  their  wings  ;  whence  by  the  way  we 
may  obferve,  that  it  is  altogether  impoflible  for  man 
to  buoy  himfelf  up  into  the  air  like  birds,  even  though 
he  had  proper  machines  in  place  of  wings,  unlefs  he 
were  likewife  provided  with  mufcles  ftrong  enough  for 
moving  them,  which  he  has  not.  In  the  next  place, 
their  wmgs  are  not  placed  in  the  middle  of  their  bo- 
dies, but  a  good  deal  farther  forwards ;  whence  it 
would  at  firll  view  appear,  that  their  heads  would  be 
erecl,  and  their  pofterior  parts  moft  depending  when 
laifed  in  the  air;  but  by  Hretching  out  their  heads 
which  aft  upon  the  lever  of  a  long  neck,  they  alter 
their  centre  of  gravity  pretty  much  ;  and  alfo  by  fil- 
ling the  facs  or  bladders  in  the  infide  of  their  abdomen 
with  air,  and  expanding  their  tail,  they  come  to  m:ike 
the  pofterior  part  of  their  bodies  confiderably  higher  ; 
and  thus  they  fly  with  their  bodies  nearly  in  a  hori- 
zontal ntuacion.     Hence  we  find,  tliat  if  iheic  necks 


are  kept  from  being  ftretched  out,  or  if  you  cut  away 
their  tails,  they  become  incapable  of  flying  any  confi- 
derable  way. 

The  largenefs  of  the  wings  in  different  fowls  varies 
according  to  the  wants  of  the  creature.  Thus  birds 
of  prey,  who  mtift  fly  a  confiderable  way  to  provide 
their  food,  have  large  ftrorg  wings  ;  whereas  domeftic 
birds,  who  find  their  nourilhment  almoft  everywhere, 
have  very  Ihort  and  but  Imall  wings.  Their  tail  is  of 
ufe  in  affilling  to  raife  them  in  the  air  ;  though  the 
chief  purpofe  of  it  is  to  ferve  as  a  rudder  in  guiding 
their  flight,  whilft  they  ufe  their  wings  as  we  do  oars 
in  putting  forward  a  boat.  The  beft  account  of  this 
manner  of  progteflion  of  fowls  is  given  by  Alfonfus 
Borellus,  in  his  treatile  De  MotuAiumoiium  ;  and  in  the 
Religious  Philofopher  we  have  Borelli's  docf  rine  ftripped 
pretty  much  of  its  mathematical  form.  The  facral 
extremities  are  fituated  fo  far  back,  as  to  make  us  at 
firft  think  they  would  be  in  continual  hazard  of  falling 
down  forwards  when  they  walk  :  but  this  is  prevented 
by  their  holding  up  their  head  and  neck,  fo  as  to 
make  the  centre  of  gravity  fall  upon  the  feet  ;  and  when 
they  have  occafion  for  climbing  up  a  lleep  place  they 
ftretch  out  their  heads  and  necks  forward,  cfpecially  if 
they  are  fhort-legged,  the  better  to  preferve  properly  the 
balance  of  the  body.  Thus  we  may  obferve  a  goofe 
entering  a  barn-door,  when  generally  there  is  an  af- 
cending  ftep,  to  flretch  out  its  neck,  which  before  was 
raifed,  and  incline  its  body  forwards.  This  is  laughed 
at  by  the  common  people,  who  afcribe  it  to  a  piece  of 
folly  in  the  goofe,  as  if  afraid  of  knocking  its  head 
againll  the  top  of  the  door. 

Carnivorous  birds  are  provided  with  ftrong  crook- a  peculiar 
ed  claws  for  catching  their  prey  :  water  fowls  ule  mechanirm 
them  for  fwiraming  ;  and,  principally  for  this  purpofe,'" '""^  '°^^ 
have  a  ftrong  firm  membrane  intevpofed  betwixt  the 
toes.  There  is  a  beautiful  mechanifm  to  be  obferved 
in  the  toes  of  fowls,  which  is  of  confiderable  ufe  to 
them.  For  their  toes  are  niturally  drawn  together, 
or  bend,  when  the  foot  is  bended  :  this  is  owing  to 
the  fliortnefs  of  the  tendons  of  the  toes,  which  pafs 
over  them,  which  is  analogous  to  our  heel ;  and  that 
the  toes  are  fet  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  as  our 
fingers  are  :  Hence,  when  the  foot  is  bended,  the  teiv- 
dons  muft  confequently  be  much  ftretched  ;  and,  fince 
they  are  inferted  into  the  toes,  muft  of  necefliity  beild 
them  when  the  foot  is  bended  ;  and  when  the  foot  is 
extended,  the  flexors  ;f  the  toe  ate  again  relaxerf, 
and  they  are  therefore  expanded.  This  is  alfo  of  great 
ufe  to  different  kinds  of  fowls ;  thus  the  hawk    de- 

fccnding 
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Ofliirils.  fccndlng  witl)  his  legs  and  feet  extended,  fprcads  bis 
>iii  ),— <  talons  over  his  prey  ;  and  ihc  wci)^lit  of  his  Ijody  bend- 
ing his  feet,  the  Iocs  are  contr-.i£ti-d,  and  ihc  prey  is 
ieizeil  by  tile  talons.  Tiiis  is  alio  of  grcst  ule  to  iva- 
tci  fowls;  for  had  there  been  no  fiicli  contrivance  as 
this,  they  mull  have  loft  as  much  time  when  jhey  pull- 
ed their  legs  in  as  they  had  gained  by  the  former 
ftroke  :  but,  aa  the  parts  are  now  framed,  whenever 
the  creature  draws  in  its  foot,  the  toes  are  at  the  fime 
time  bended  and  contrafled  into  lefs  fpace,  fo  that  the 
reiillance  made  againll  the  vvater  is  not  near  fo  great 
as  before  :  on  the  contiary,  when  they  flretch  their 
foot,  their  toes  are  extended,  the  membrane  betwixt 
them  expanded,  and  conlcciuently  a  greater  reiillance 
made  to  the  water.  Again,  lucli  fowls  as  live  mollly 
ill  the  air,  or  have  occalion  to  lullain  thimfelves  on 
branches  of  trees  in  windy  weather,  and  even  in  the 
night-time  when  aflcep,  while  all  their  mufcles  are 
fuppoled  to  be  in  a  llate  of  relaxation,  have  only  to 
lean  down  the  weight  of  their  bodies,  and  their  toes 
continue  bended  without  any  mufcles  being  in  aftion  j 
and  wlienever  they  ivould  difentangle  themfelves,  they 
raile  up  their  bodies,  by  >vhich  their  feet,  and  conle- 
(juently  their  toes,  arc  extended. 

Fowls  have  a  particular  covering  of  feathers  dilTer- 
ent  fioni  all  other  creatures,  but  exadlly  well  fuited  to 
their  manner  of  lift  :  for  it  not  only  proteCls  them  from 
the  injuries  of  the  weather,  but  ierves  them  in  their 
progrelBon  through  that  thin  aerial  element  they  are, 
for  the  inoft  part,  employed  in  ;  and  as  fowls  live  much 
in  the  water,  their  feathers  being  continually  befmear- 
ed  with  an  oily  liquor,  keeps  the  water  from  foaking 
into  their  fkins,  and  fo  prevents  the  bad  effeds  which 
it  would  infallibly  otherwife  produce. 

The  brain  in  birds  is  large  in  proportion  to  their 
heads ;  it  has  neither  corjius  Cii/Zo/um,  fornix,  nor  corpora 
{junilrigemiiia.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  thele 
parts  are  not  efifential  to  life,  nor  probably  to  reafon. 

Ihe  organ  of  fmelling  is  placed  at  the  bafe  of  the 
beak ;  the  noftrils  are  fometlmes  naked,  fometimes 
concealed  by  feat^iers,  and  by  a  fmall  fcale,  or  even  by 
B  tlelhy  fubllance. 

Their  organ  of  fmelling  is  very  large,  and  well  pro- 
vided with  nerves;  hence  they  haVe  this  fenfation  very 
acute.  Ravens  and  other  birds  of  prey  give  a  fare 
proof  of  this,  by  their  being  able  to  find  out  their  prey, 
though  concealed  from  their  fight  and  at  a  confidera- 
ble  dillance. 

Thole  birds  that  grope  for  their  fo")d  in  the  waters, 
mud,  &c.  have  large  nerves,  which  run  quite  to  the 
end  of  their  bills,  by  which  they  find  out  and  dillin- 
guifli  their  food. 

The  anteiior  part  of  their  eyes  (inflead  of  having  the 
fclerotic  qoat  continued,  io  as  to  make  near  a  fphere  as 
in  us)  turns  all  of  a  fudden  flat  ;  fo  that  liere  the 
fclerotic  makes  but  half  a  Iphere  j  and  the  cornea  riles 
up  afterwards,  being  a  portion  of  a  very  fmall  and  di- 
llinifl  fphere  :  fo  that  in  thefe  creatures  there  is  a  much 
greater  difference  betwixt  the  fclerotic  and  cornea  than 
in  us.  Hence  their  eyes  do  not  jut  out  of  their  heads, 
as  in  man  and  quadrupeds.  As  moll  of  thefe  creatures 
are  continually  employed  in  hedges  and  thickets,  there- 
fore, that  their  eyes  might  be  fecured  from  thefe  inju- 
ries, as  well  as  from  too  much  light  when  dving  in  the 
£ace  of  the  fun,  there  is  a  very  elegant  mechanifm  in 
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their  eyes.  A  membrane  lifrs  from  <he  internal  can- 
thus,  which  at  pleafuje,  Lkc  a  (  urtain,  can  be  made  to 
cover  the  whole  eye  ;  and  this  by  means  of  a  proper 
mulcle  that  riles  from  the  fclerotic  coat,  and  palTing 
round  the  optic  nerves,  runs  through  the  mufculut 
oculi  atlollcni  (by  which  however  the  opiic  nerves  arc 
not  coroprelTcd}  ;uid  pulpebra,  to  be  inferted  into  the 
edge  of  this  membrane.  Whenever  this  mufcle  ctafei 
to  afl,  the  membrane  by  its  own  elallicity  aj^ain  dif- 
covtrs  the  eye.  This  covering  is  neither  pellucid  nor 
opaque,  both  which  would  have  been  equally  incon- 
venient j  but,  being  fomewbat  tranlparent,  allows  at 
many  rays  to  enter  as  to  make  any  objeft  juft  vifible, 
and  is  fufhcient  to  dire(Sl  them  in  tl.tir  progreflion. 
liy  means  of  this  membrane  it  is  that  the  eagle  is  faid 
to  look  at  the  fun. 

Bi  fides,  all  birds  hare  another  particularity,  the  ufe  Bourfe 
pf  which  is  not  fo  well  underftood  ;  and  that  is,  a  noire.  Its 
pretty  long  black  triangular  purfe,  rifmg  frottt  the ''^'^^ "?''<"> 
bottom  of  their  eye  jull  at  the  entry  of  the  optic*"**  *■ 
nerve,  and  ftretched  out  into  their  vitreous  humour, 
and  one  would  imagine  it  gave  fomc  threads  to  the 
cryflalline.  To  this  the  French  (who  probably  were 
the  firfl  who  took  notice  of  it  in  their  diffeclions  be- 
fore the  Royal  Academy)  gave  the  name  oi  bourfe  noire. 
This  may  pollibly  lerve  to  luffocate  foroe  of  the  rays  of 
light,  that  they  may  lee  objefts  more  dillinclly  with- 
out hurting  their  eyes.  It  has  a  connexion  with  the 
vitreous,  and  leems  to  be  joined  alfo  to  the  cryflalline 
humour.  If  we  fuppole  it  to  have  a  power  of  con- 
traflion  (which  may  be  as  well  allowed  as  that  of  the 
iris),  it  may  fo  alter  the  pofition  of  the  vitreous  and 
cryllalline  humours,  that  the  rays  from  any  body  may 
not  fall  perpendicularly  upon  the  cryllalline  :  and  this 
feems  to  be  neceffary  in  them,  fince  they  cannot  change 
the  figure  of  the  anterior  part  of  their  eye  fo  much  as 
we  can  do  :  and  as  this  animal  is  expofed  often  to  too 
great  a  number  of  rays  of  light,  fo  they  have  no  ta- 
petum,  but  have  the  bottom  of  their  eye  wholly  black 
on  the  retina  ;  and  in  conlequencc  of  this,  fowls  fee 
very  ill  in  the  dark. 

They  have  no  external  ear  \  but  in  place  of  it  a  Or?an  ot 
tuft  of  very  fine  feathers  covering  the  meatus  audita- hQitine, 
rius,  which  eafily  allows  the  rays  of  found  to  pafs  them, 
and  likewife  prevents  dufl  or  any  infeft  from  getting 
in.  An  external  ear  would  have  been  inconvenient  in 
their  palTing  through  thickets,  and  in  flying,  &c.  A 
liquor  is  leparated  in  the  external  part  of  the  ear,  or 
meatus  auiiitortus,  to  lubricate  the  paffige,  and  further 
prevent  the  entrance  of  any  infeSs,  &c.  The  mem- 
braiia  tympar.i  is  convex  externally  ;  and  no  mufcles  are 
fixed  to  the  bones  of  their  ear,  which  are  rather  of  a 
cartilaginous  confillence  :  any  tremulous  motions  iin- 
prelTed  on  the  air  are  communicated  in  thtfe  creatures 
merelv  by  the  fpring  and  elafticity  of  thefe  bones  ;  fo 
probably,  the  membrane  is  not  fo  flretched  as  in  the 
human  ear  by  mufcles.  The  femicircular  canals  are 
very  diftindl,  and  caCly  prepared.  ^ 

The  roflrum,   bill,  or  beak  of  fowls,  is  compofed  of  The  variety 
two  mandibles  ;  and,  as  in  quadrupeds,  the  upper  one  in  tie  beaJu 
has  no  motion  but  what  it  poffeffes  in  common  with  °'^ ''"""'*•. 
the  head.      But  parrots  are  an  exception  to  this  rule  ;  '^"''>*'^" 
for  they  can   move   the  upper  mandible  at  plealure  : 
this  is  exceedingly  convenient,  as  it  enables  them  to  lay 
liold  of  whatever  comes  in  their  way.     Carnivorous 
P  p  2  fowls 
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fowls  have  iVieir  beaks  long,  iharp,  and  crooked  ;  the 
domeftic  fowls,  fuch  as  the  hen  kind,  &c.  have  ftvong 
fliort  beaks,  cornmodioufly  fitted  to  dig  up  and  break 
their  food  ;  vhe  water  fowls,  again,  have  long  or  very 
broad  fcoop-like  beaks,  which  is  moft  convenient  for 
them. 

The  other  circumftances  in  which  the  ftrufture  of 
birds  differs  from  that  of  other  animals,  particularly 
as  to  the  organs  of  digeflion,  refpiration,  and  genera- 
tion, will  be  beft  explained  by  defcribing  them  in  an 
individual  inflance  ;  and  we  (hall  feledl  for  this  pur- 
pofe  the  domeftic  cock,  taking  an  opportunity  of  con- 
trailing  the  vifcera  of  a  carnivorous  bird  with  thofe  of 
this  fpecies  as  a  granivorous  bird. 

Sect.  II.   Anatomy  of  a  Cal. 

TiiovGH  this  kind  of  birds  live  upon  food  fome- 
what  fimilar  to  that  of  man,  yet  as  they  have  no  teeth 
to  feparate  or  break  down  this  food,  we  iliould  expect 
to  find  fomething  to  compenfate  for  the  want  of  teeth, 
fomethiiig  remark ible  in  the  organs  of  digcllion  :  we 
Ihall  therefore  begin  with  thefe  parts. 

The  gullet  of  this  creature  runs  down  its  neck,  fome- 
what  inclined  to  the  right  fide  ;  and  terminates  in  a 
pretty  large  membranous  fac,  which  is  the  ingluvies  or 
crop,  where  the  food  is  macerated  and  diflTolved  by  a 
liquor  feparated  by  the  glands,  which  are  eafily  obfer- 
ved  everywhere  on  the  internal  furlace  of  this  bag. 
The  effeft  of  this  maceration  may  be  very  well  obferv- 
ed  in  pigeons,  who  are  fometimes  in  danger  ol  being 
fuffocated  by  the  peafe,  &c.  they  feed  upon,  fnelling 
to  fuch  an  immenfe  bulk  in  their  ingluvies,  that  they 
can  neither  get  upwards  nor  downwards.'  If  it  be  a 
favourite  fowl,  it  might  be  preCervcd  by  opening  the 
fac,  taking  out  the  peafe,  and  fewing  up  the  wound. 

The  food  getting  out  of  this  fac  goes  down  by  the 
remaining  part  of  the  gullet  into  the  •venlrkulns  fuc- 
cenluriatus,  or  iiifunilibiiliim  Peyprt,  w  hich  is  a  continu- 
ation of  the  gullet  with  more  numerous  glands,  which 
feparate  a  liquor  to  dilute  the  food  flill  more,  which  at 
length  pets  into- the  true  ftomach  or  gizzard,  ventricii- 
lux  callofus,  which  confifts  of  two  very  ftrong  mufcles 
covered  cNternally  by  a  tendinous  aponeurofis,  and  lin- 
ed on  the  infide  by  a  very  thick  firm  raembiane, 
which  we  evidently  difcover  to  be  a  produflion  of  the 
cuticula.  This  might  have  been  proved  in  fome  mea- 
fure  a  priori,  from  taking  notice,  that  this  membrane, 
which  in  chicks  is  only  a  tiiin  flight  pellicle,  by  de- 
grees turns  thicker  and  ftronger  the  more  attrition  it 
iufFers  :  but  there  is  no  other  animal  fubftance,  fo  far 
"as  we  know,  which  grows  more  hard  and  thick  by  de- 
ing  fub'cfled  to  .ittrition,  excepting  the  cuticula. — 
Hence  may  be  drawn  fome  kind  of  proof  of  what  has 
been  affirmed  concerning  the  tunica  villofa  of  the  fto- 
mach  and  inteflines  in  the  human  body,  viz.  that  it  was 
in  part  a  continuation  of  the  epidermis  j  nay,  all  the 
hollow  parts  of  the  body,  even  arteries,  veins,  &c. 
feem  to  be  lined  with  a  produtllon  of  this  membrane, 
or  one  analogous  to  it.  The  ufe  of  the  internal  coat 
of  the  ftomach  of  fowls  is  to  defend  the  more  tender 
parts  of  that  vifcus  from  the  hard  grains  and  little 
rtoncs  thofe  creat'ircs  take  down.  The  ufe  of  the 
gizzard  is  to  corapenfate  for  the  want  of  Ucth  ;  and  it 
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is  well  fitted  for  this  purpofe,  from  the  great  (Irength    Of  birds. 
which  it  poflelfes.  ''  '      ' 

The  digeftion  of  thefe  animals  is  performed  merely 
by  attrition,  as  is  evinced  by  many  experiments  ;  and 
it  is  further  aflilfed  by  the  hard  bodies  they  fwallow. 
We  iee  them  daily  take  down  confiderable  numbers  of 
the  moft  folid  rugged  little  flints  they  find  ;  and  thefe 
can  ferve  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  help  the  tritura- 
tion of  their  aliments.  After  thefe  pebble's,  by  be- 
coming fmooth,  are  unfit  for  this  oHice,  they  are 
thrown  up  by  the  mouth.  Hence  fowls  that  are  long 
confined,  though  ever  fo  well  fed,  turn  lean  for  want 
of  thefe  ftones  to  help  their  digeftion.  This  was  put 
beyond  all  difpute  by  Mr  Tauvry,  who  gave  a  piece 
of  metal  to  an  oftrich,  convex  on  one  fide  and  concave 
on  the  other,  but  carved  on  both  ;  and  opening  the 
creature's  body  fome  time  after,  it  %V3S  found,  that  the 
carving  on  the  convex  fide  was  all  obliterated,  while 
the  engraved  character  remained  the  fame  as  before 
on  the  concave  fide,  which  was  not  fubjeffed  to  the 
ftomach's  preffure  :  which  could  not  have  happened 
had  digeftion  betn  performed  by  a  menftruum,  or  any 
other  way  whatioever ;  but  may  be  ealily  folved  by 
allowing;  a  fimple  mechanical  prefTure  to  take  place. 
We  are,  however,  by  no  means  to  conclude  from  this, 
as  fome  have  too  ralhly  done,  that  in  the  human  body 
digeftion  is  performed  by  fimple  attrition  ;  otherwife 
we  may,  with  equal  ftrength  of  reafon,  by  as  good 
arguments  drawn  from  what  isobfcrved  in  filhes,  prove 
that  the  aliments  are  diflblved  in  our  ftomachs  by  the 
adion  of  a  menftruum.  But  this  method  of  realon- 
ing  is  very  faulty  ;  nor  can  it  ever  bring  us  to  the  true 
folution  of  any  philofophical  or  medical  problem.  It 
is  very  plain,  fince  the  ilrufture  of  the  parts  of  the  hu- 
man ftomach  are  fo  very  different  from  that  of  this 
creature,  that  it  is  fooliih  and  unreafonable  to  imagine 
both  of  them  capable  of  producing  the  lame  effefl'. 
At  each  end  of  the  ftomnch,  there  are  as  it  were  two 
particular  facs  of  a  different  texture  from  the  reft  ot 
the  ftomach,  not  conlilling  of  ftrong  mufcular  fibres  ; 
they  feem  to  be  receptacles  for  the  ftones  (efpecially 
at  the  end  which  is  fartheft  from  the  orifice),  while  the 
digefted  aliment  Is  Tsrotruded  into  the  intellines. 

Spallanzani,  however,  has  lately  found,  that  pebbles 
are  not  at  all  neceffaty  to  the  trituration  of  the  food  of 
thefe  animals.  At  the  fame  time,  he  does  not  deny, 
that  when  put  in  motion  by  the  gaftric  mufcles,  they 
are  capable  of  producing  fome  effect  on  the  contents 
of  the  ftomach  ;  but  is  inclined  to  believe,  that  they 
are  not  I'ought  for  and  felefted  by  defign,  as  many  fup- 
pofe,  but  becaufe  they  frequently  happen  to  be  mixed 
with  the  food.  xs9 

The  diudcnum  begins  pretty  near  the  fame  place  at  Duodenum, 
which  the  gullet  enters  ;  yet  notwithftanding  the  vici- 
nity of  thefe  two  tubes,  the  aliments  are  in  no  danger 
of  getting;  out  before  they  are  perfeflly  digefted,  by 
leafon  of  a  protuberance  betwixt  the  orifices  ;  and  in 
thofe  creatures  who  have  fuch  a  ftrong  mufcular  fto- 
mach, it  is  a  matter  of  great  indifference  whether  the 
entry  of  the  gullet  or  pylorus  be  higheft,  provided  that 
the  entry  from  the  gullet  does  not  allow  the  food  to  re- 
gurgitate, fince  the  force  of  the  ftomach  can  eafily  pro- 
trude it  towards  the  duodenum.  This  gut  is  raoftly  in 
the  right  fide,  and  hangs  pendulous  in  their  abdomen, 

having 
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avinjr  its  two   extremities   fixed   to  the   liver.     The  know.     Thtir  tivtr  is  divided  into  two  equal  lobes  by  /^fBird!.  _ 

du'ltis  choleJochiit  eiitei-i  nenr  its  termination,  where  it  a  ptUucid  iiiembrani-,  running  actordiny;  to  the  length       ^^^ 

mounts  up  again  to  be  fixed  to  the  liver  ;   iind  lelk,  by  of  their  body  :    and  licncc  we   may  obk-ivc,  that  it  '»  Ljver. 

the   contraaion   of  the  intcftincs,  the  bile  Ihould  pafs  not  peculiar  to  that  bowel  to  lie  on  the  ii>;lit  tide;  which 

over  without  buini;  intimately  blended  with  the  chyle,  is    Hill   more   confirmed    by  what  we  obfcrvc  in  tilhes, 

th  It  duc't  enters  downwards,  contrary  to  the  courle  of  where  the  grcatell  part  of  it  lies  in  the  left  iide.  igj 

The  fliape  (if  thtir  f;all  bladder  is  not  much  different  Veficaftl- 
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the  food,  and  contrary  to  what  is  obl'crved  in  any  of 
the  aniin;ils  we  have  yet  mentioned.  But  llill  the  j;e- 
nenl  intention  is  kept  in  view,  in  allowinj;  thete  juices 
the  fairell  chance  of  being  intimately  blended  with  the 
food. 

The  fmall  guts  are  proportionally  longer  than  thofe 
of  carnivorous  birds,  for  the  general  caule  already  al- 
figned.  At  the  end  of  the  ilium  they  have  two  large 
inle/}ina  circa,  one  on  each  fide,  four  or  five  inches  long, 
coming  off  from  the  fide  of  the  reiffum,  and  alcending; 
and  we  find  them  containing  part  of  the  food  :  Thel'e 
ferve  as  refervoirs  to  the  feces;  which,  after  fome  de- 
lay there,  regurgitate  into  what  loon  becomes  the 
reftum  ;  which,  together  wittv the  excretories  of  urine 
and  Organs  of  generation,  empties  itielf  into  the  com- 
mon cloaca.  The  fmall  iiitelTines  are  connetfed  by  a 
long  loofe  mefentcry,  which  his  little  or  no  fat  accom- 
panying the  blood  velTcls,  there  being  no  hazard  of  the 
blood's  being  Hopped. 

The  principil  dift'crence  to  be  obfcrved  in  carnivo- 
rous birds  is  in  their  chylopoietic  vilcera,  which  may 
be  accounted  for  from  thtir  different  way  of  lifc. 

Immediately  under  their  clavicles,  you  will  obferve 
the  relophagus  expanded  into  their  ingiuvies,  which  is 
proportionRlly  lefs  than  in  the  granivorous  kind,  fince 
their  food  does  not  fwell  fo  ranch  by  maceration  ;  and 
for  the  fame  realon,  there  is  a  lefs  quantity  of  a  men- 
ftrnum  to  be  found  here. 

They  have  alfo  a  vcntriculiis  fuccctitiirialus,  plenti- 
liKt'uccen-  fully  ifored  with  p^Iands,  fituated  immediately  al)ove 
tuiiatus.  their  ftoinach,  which  we  fto  h.^re  is  thin  and  mufculo- 
mtmbrnnoii«,  otherwife  than  in  the  granivorous  kind  : 
and  this  dilTerer.ce,  which  is  almolt  the  only  one  we 
fh^U  find  betwixt  the  two  different  fpecies  of  fowls,  is 
eafily  accounted  for  from  the  nature  of  their  food, 
which  requires  lefs  attrition,  being  eaficr  of  digeftion 
than  that  of  the  other  kind  ;  neverthelels,  it  feems  re- 
quifite  it  ihould  be  fironger  than  the  human,  to  com- 
penfate  the  want  of  abdominal  mufcles,  which  are  here 
very  th.in. 

The  fume  mechanifm  obtains  in  this  creature's  duo- 
denum that  we  have  hitherto  obferved.  As  being  a 
carnivorous  animal,  its  guts  are  proportionally  (horter 
than  thofe  of  the  i^ranivorous  kind:  for  the  reaion  firft 
given,  viz.  its  food  being  more  liable  to  corrupt,  there- 
fore not  proper  to  be  long  detained  in  the  bodv  ;  and 
for  that  reafon  it  has  no  inlejlina  Ci£ca,  of  which  the 
other  fpecies  of  fowls  have  a  pair.  The  difference  in 
their  wings,»backs,  and  claws,  is  obvious;  and  has 
been  already  in  fome  raeafure  obferved. 
-  The  pancreas  in  this  creature  lies  betwixt  the  two 
folds  of  the  duodenum,  and  (ends  two  or  three  dufls 
into  this  EUt  pretty  near  the  biliary. 
The  fpleen.  The  fpben  is  here  of  a  round  globular  figure,  fitua- 
ted between  the  liver  and  Itomach  ;  and  betwixt  the'e 
and  the  back  bone  it  enjovs  the  fame  properties  as  in 
other  animals,  viz.  large  blood  veflfels,  &c.  All  its 
blood  is  fent  into  the  vena  portarum,  and  has  a  perpe- 
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tual  conq^ualTation.     It  has  no  e&cietory,  as  fai  as  tve     pipe  and  guUet  paG. 


from  that  of  quadrupeds;   but  is  thought  to  be  longer h'- 
in  proportion  to  the  lizc  ot  tlic  animal,  and  is  faither 
removed  from  the  liver.  ,^o 

The   principal   difference   to   be    remarked   in   their  Cur. 
heart,  is  the  want  of  the  vahuU  Iricufpidii,   ai,d  their 
place  being  fupplicd  by  one  llciliy  fl.ip.  171 

The  luii^i  are  not  loofc  within  the  ca\'ily  of  the  tho-  Pulmonr;, 
tax,  but  fixed  to  the   bone   all   the   way;    neither  ^^  Jurc^ml"^' 
they  divided  into  lobes,  as  in  thofe  animals  that  have^,-j,_ 
a  large  motion  in  their  fpine.     They  are  two  red  fpon- 
gy  bodies,  covered  with  a  membrane  that  is  pervious, 
and  which  communicates  with  the  large  veficles  or  air- 
bags   that    ;ire   difperfed  over  their  whole  abdomen  ; 
which  veficks,  according  to  Dr  Monro,  ferve  Hvo  very 
confidcrablc  ufes.      The  one  is  to  render  their  bodies  j  he  ufe  of 
fpicifically  light,  when  they  have  a  mind  to  afcend  and  the  veficU^ 
buoy  themlelves  up   when  llying,   by  diflcnding  their  "^  *he  ab- 
luiigs  with   air,   and   alio  flraiten   their  windpipe,  and   ^"^    ' 
fo   return    the    air.      Secondly,  They  fupply  the  placcxhedia- 
of  a  mu{(.M\,i.x  diaphragm  and  ftrong  abdominal  mulcles;phragtn, 
producing  the  fame  etfcds  on  the  fcvcral  contained  vif-h'^^' '"P" 
cera,  as  thefe  mufcles  would  have  done,  without  the  in-P  '^  " 
convenieney  of  their  additional  weight;  and  conducing 
as  much  to  the  exclufion  of  the  egg  and  feces. 

Dr  Hunter  has  made  fome  curious  difcoveries  rela- 
tive to  thSfe  ii\ternal  receptacles  of  air  in  the  bodies 
of  birds.  Some  of  them  are  lodged  in  the  flclhy 
parts,  and  fome  in  the  hollow  bones  ;  but  all  of  them- 
communicTte  with  the  lungs.  He  informs  U'^,  that 
the  air  cells  which  are  found  in  the  foft  parts  have  no 
communication  with  the  cellular  membrane  which  is 
common  to  birds  as  well  as  other  animals.  Some  of 
them  communicate  immediately  witii  each  other  ;  but 
all  of  them  by  the  intervention  of  the  lungs  as  a  com- 
mon centre.  Some  of  them  are  placed  in  cavities,  a» 
the  abdomen  ;  others  in  the  interflices  of  parts,  as 
about  the  breaft.  The  bones  which  receive  air  are  of 
two  kinds ;  fome  of  them  divided  into  innumerable 
cells;  others  hollowed  out  Into  one  large  canal.  They 
may  be  diltinguiihed  from  luch  as  do  not  receive  air, 
by  having  lefs  fpecihc  gravity  ;  by  being  lefs  valcular; 
bv  containing  little  oil  ;  by  having  no  marrow  nor. 
blood  in  their  cells  ;  by  having  lefs  hardncfs  and  firm- 
nefs  than  others  ;  and  by  the  paffage  for  the  air  being 
perceivable. 

The  mechanifm  by  which  the  lungs  are  fitted  for 
conveying  air  to  thefe  cavities  is,  their  being  attached 
to  the  diaphragm,  and  conncdled  alfo  to  the  ribs  and 
fides  of  the  vertebrst.  The  diaphragm  is  perforated 
in  feveral  places  by  pretty  large  holes,  allowing  a  free 
palTage  of  air  into  the  abdomen.  To  each  of  thefe 
holes  is  attached  a  dllllnft  membranous  bag,  thin  and 
tranfparent.  I  he  lungs  open  at  their  interior  part  in- 
to membranqus  cells,  which  lie  upon  the  fides  of  the 
pericardium,  and  comropnicate  with  the  cells  of  the 
ilernum.  The  fupcrior  parts  of  the  lungs  open  into 
cells  of  a  loofe   net-work,   through   which   the   wind- 


When  thefe  cells  ate  diftended 
with 
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the  cafe  of  the 


Of  Bird?,  with  air,  It  indicates  pafflon,    as  in 
'  turkey-cock,  pouting-pigeon,   ficc. 

Thefe  cells  communicate  wiih  others  in  the  axilla, 
and  under  the  large  peSoral  mufcle  ;  and  thofe  with 
the  cavity  of  the  os  humeri,  by  means  of  Imall  open- 
ings in  the  hollow  furface  near  the  head  of  that  bone. 
Laftly,  The  pofterior  edges  of  the  lungs  have  openings 
into  the  cells  of  the  vertebrae,  ribs,  os  facrum,  and  other 
bones  of  the  pelvis,  from  which  the  air  finds  a  paflage 
to  the  cavity  of  the  thigh  bone. 

Concerning  the  ufe  of  thefe  cavities  the  doflor  con- 
jeftures,  that  they  are  a  kind  of  appendage  to  the 
lungs  ;  and  that,  like  the  bags  continued  througli  the 
bellies  of  amphibious  animals,  they  lerve  as  a  kind  of 
refervoirs  of  air.  They  affilt  birds  during  their  flight, 
which  mufl  be  apt  to  render  frequent  relpiration  diffi- 
cult. He  farther  infinuates,  that  this  conftruftion  of 
the  organs  of  relpiration  may  afTift  birds  in  iinging  ; 
which,  he  thinks,  may  be  inferred  from  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  fong  between  the  breathings  of  a  canary 
bird.  On  tying  the  windpipe  of  a  cock,  the  animal 
breathed  through  a  canula  introduced  into  his  belly  ; 
another  through  the  os  humeri,  when  cut  acrofs  ;  and 
a  hawk  tlirough  the  os  femoris.  In  all  thefe  cafes  the 
animal  foon  died.  In  the  firfl:,  the  doiSor  afcribes 
the  death  to  an  inflammation  of  the  bowels  ;  but  in 
the  laff,  he  owns  it  was  owing  to  difficult  breathing. 
What  took  place,  however,  was  fufficient  to  Ihow  that 
the  animals  did  really  breathe  through  the  bone. 

When  we  examine  the  upper  end  of  the  trachea,  we 
obferve  a  rima  glotlidis  xvith  mufcular  fides,  which  may 
a6l  in  preventing  the  food  or  drink  from  palTing  into 
the  lungs:  for  there  is  no  epiglottis  as  in  man  and  qua- 
drupeds. 

The  -windpifie,  near  where  it  divides,  is  very  much 
contrafted  ;  and  their  voice  is  principally  owing  to 
this  coarftation.  If  you  lilten  attentively  to  a  cock 
crowing,  you  will  be  fenfible  that  the  noife  does  not 
proceed  from  the  throat,  but  deeper  ;  nay,  this  very 
pipe,  when  taken  out  of  the  body,  and  cut  off  a  little 
after  its  divifion,  and  blown  into,  will  make  a  fqueak- 
ing  noife,  fomething  like  the  voice  of  thefe  cieatures. 
On  each  fide,  a  little  higher  than  this  contraftion, 
there  is  a  mufcle  arifiiig  from  the  f^ernum,  which 
dilates  the  trachea.  The  cartilages,  of  which  the  pipe 
is  compofed  in  this  animal,  go  quite  round  it ;  where- 
as in  man  and  quadrupeds  they  are  difcontinued  for 
about  one-fouith  on  the  back  part,  and  the  interme- 
diate fpace  is  filled  up  by  a  membrane.  Neither  is  the 
trachea  fo  firmly  attached  to  their  vertebrae  as  in  the 
other  creatures  we  have  examined.  This  flrufture  we 
fball  find  of  great  fervice  to  them,  if  we  confider,  that 
had  the  fame  ffrufture  obtained  in  them  as  in  us,  their 
breath  would  hive  been  in  hazard  of  being  flopped  at 
every  flexion  or  twilling  of  their  neck,  which  they  are 
frequently  obliged  to.  This  we  may  be  fenfible  of  by 
bending  our  necks  confiderably  on  one  fide,  upon  which 
we  lliall  find  a  great  fUaitnefs  and  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing ;  whereas  their  trachea  is  better  fitted  for  follow- 
ing  the  flexions  of  the  neck  by  its  loole  connexion  to 
the  vertebra;. 

In  plice  of  a  mufcular  diaphragm,  this  creature  has 
nothing  but  a  thin  membrane  connefted  to  the  pe- 
ricardium, which  feparates  the  thorax  and  abdomen. 
But  beiides  this,  the  whole  abdomen  iind  thorax  are  di- 
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vided  by  a  longitudinal  membrane  or  mediajlinum  con-   oi  ilird*. 
nefted  to  the  lungs,  pericardium,  liver,  Domach,  and  to         " 
the  fat  lying  over  their  ftomach  and  guts,  which  is  ana- 
logous to  an  omentum,  and  fupplies  its  place.  275 

The  lymphatic  fxJltm  in  birds  confiflb,   as  in  man,  of t-) "'l'''^^--^ 
laftcal  and  lymphatic  vefitls,  with  the  thoracic  duch      ^  ^'"' 

The  lactcals,  indeed,  in  the  Ifrifteff  fenfe,  are  the 
lymphatics  of  the  inteftines  ;  and,  like  the  ether  lym- 
phatics, carry  only  a  tranfparent  lymph  ;  and  inllead 
of  one  thoracic  dud,  there  aie  two,  which  go  to  the 
jugular  veins.  In  thefe  circumflances,  it  would  feem 
that  birds  differ  from  the  human  fubjeft,  fo  far  at  lealt 
as  we  may  judge  from  the  dilTeftion  of  a  go'.fe,  the  com- 
mon fubjeft  of  this  inquiry,  and  from  which  the  follow- 
ing delcription  is  taken. 

The  lafteals  run  from  the  inteftines  upon  the  mefen- 
teric  veifcls  :  thofe  of  the  duodenum  pafs  by  the  fide 
of  the  pancreas  ;  afterward  they  get  upon  the  ca;liac 
artery,  of  which  the  fuperior  mefenteric  is  a  branch. 
Here  they  are  joined  by  the  lymphatics  of  the  liver, 
and  then  they  form  a  plexus  which  furrounds  the  ce- 
liac artery.  Here  alfo  they  receive  a  lymphatic  from 
the  gizzard,  and  foon  after  another  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  gullet.  At  the  root  of  the  ca-liac  artery 
they  are  joined  by  the  lymphatics  from  the  glandula; 
renales,  and  near  the  fame  part  by  the  lafteals  from  the 
other  Imall  inteftines,  which  veifrls  accompany  the 
lower  mefenteric  artery  ;  but,  before  they  join  thole 
from  the  duodenum,  receive  from  the  redum  a  lym- 
phatic, which  runs  from  the  blood  velTels  of  that  gut. 
Into  this  lymphatic  fume  fmall  veffels  from  the  kidneys 
feem  to  enter  at  the  root  of  the  caeliac  artery.  The 
lymphatics  of  the  facral  extremities  probably  join  thole 
from  the  inteftines.  At  the  root  of  the  ca-liac  artery 
and  contiguous  part  of  the  aorta,  a  net-work  is  formed 
by  the  vefiels  above  defcribed.  From  this  net-work 
arife  two  thoracic  duifls,  of  v\hich  one  lies  on  each  fide 
of  the  fpine,  and  runs  obliquely  over  the  lungs  to  the 
jugular  vein,  into  the  infide  of  which  it  terminates, 
nearly  oppofite  to  the  angle  formed  by  the  vein  and 
this  fubclavian  one.  The  thoracic  dud  of  the  left  fide 
is  joined  by  a  large  lymphatic,  which  runs  upon  the 
gullet.  The  thoracic  dufts  are  joined  by  the  lympha- 
tics of  the  neck,  and  probably  by  thole  of  the  wings, 
where  they  open  into  the  jugular  veins.  The  lympha- 
tics of  the  neck  generally  confift  of  two  large  branch- 
es, on  each  fide  of  the  neck,  accompanying  the  blood 
veffels  ;  and  thefe  two  branches  join  near  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck,  and  form  a  trunk  which  runs  clofe  10 
the  jugular  vein,  and  opens  into  a  lymphatic  gland  ; 
from  the  oppofite  fide  of  this  gland  a  lymphatic  comes 
out,  which  ends  in  the  jugular  vein. 

On  the  left  fide,  the  whole  of  this  lymphatic  joins 
the  thoracic  dud  of  the  fame  fide  j  but,  on  the  right 
one,  part  of  it  goes  into  the  infide  of  the  jugular  vein 
a  little  above  the  angle  ;  while  another  joins  the  tho- 
racic dud,  and  with  that  dud  forms  a  common  trunk, 
which  opens  into  the  infide  of  the  jugular  vein,  a  little 
below  the  angle  which  that  vein  makes  with  the  fub- 
clavian. This  fyftem  in  birds  differs  moft  from  that  of 
quadrupeds,  in  the  chyle  being  tranfparent  and  colour- 
lefs,  and  in  there  being  no  vifible  lymphatic  glands, 
neither  in  the  courfe  of  the  ladeals,  nor  in  that  of  the 
lymphatics  of  the  abdomen,  nor  near  the  thoracic 
duds. 

The 
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Of  Birds.         The  kidneys  lie  In  tlie  hollov/  excavated  in  the  fide 
of  the  back-bone,  from  vvhich  there  is  fcnt  out  a  bluilli- 
coloured  c^nal  running  along  by  the  fide  of  ihcvas  tie- 
ferens,  and  terminating  direilly  in  the  comTnon  cloatvi. 
This  is  the  ureter,   which  opens  by  a  peculiar  aperture 
of  its  own,  and  not  at  the  penis.     Fowls   havi  .^  no 
urinary  bladder,  it  was  thought  by  fome  they  nev  er  paf- 
fed  any  urine,   but   that  it  went  to  the  nouridiment  of 
the  feathers  :   but  this  is  fnlfc  •,    for  that   whitilh   fub- 
ft;ince  that  we  fee  their  grecnifh   fa;ces  covered   with, 
and  which  turns  afterwards  chalky,  is  their  urine.   Let 
us  next    confidcr    the   organs  of  generation    of    both 
fcxes,   and  firll  thofc  of  the  male. 
Thc'orKans  '.    The  Irfliclcs  arc  fituated  one  on   each   fide    of   the 
of  genera-    back-bone  ;  and  are  proportionally  very  large  to  the 
tion  in  the   creature's  bulk.      From  thcle  run  out  the  vafa  femini- 
fera  i  at  firft   ftraiglit  ;  but  after  they  recede   farther 
from   the  body  of   the  teilictc,  they  acquire  an  undu- 
lated or  convoluted   form,   as  the  epididymis  in  man. 
Thefe  convolutions   partly  fupply  the  >vant  of  vefictilx 
feminaU's,   their  coition   being   at  the   fame   time   very 
fhort  :   Thele  terminate  in  the  penis,  of  which  the  cock 
has  two,    one    on   each   fide   sf    the    common   cloaca, 
pointing  dircftly  outwards.      They  open   at  a  diftance 
from  each  other,  and  are  very  fmall  and  (liort;  whence 
tliey  have  efcaped  the  notice   of  anatomifls,   who  have 
often  denied  their  exiftence.      In  birds  there  is  no  pro- 
ftate  gland.     This  is  what  is  chieHy  renlarkable  in  the 
organs  of  the  m;(le. 

The  raccmus  vitellonim,  being  analogous  to  the  ova- 
rii in  the  human  (ubjedl,  is  attached  by  a  proper 
membrane  to  the  back-bone.     This  is  very  fine  and 
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thin,  and  continued  down  to  the  uterus.      Its  onfice    Of  Bir^''. 

is  averfe  with  refpcfl  to  the  ovaria  ;  yet  notwitliHand-  """«'       ' 

iiig,  by  the  force  of  the  or^afmus  •uenereus,  it   turns 

round  and    grafps  the  vitelluj,    which    in    its  paflage 

through  this  duct,    called   the  infuniJtbulum,    receivm 

a  thick   gelatinous  liquor,   fecretcd   by  certain   glands. 

This,  with  what  it  receives  in  the  uterus,  compofes  the 

v.hile  of  the  egg.      By  this  tube  then  it  is  carried  into 

the  uterus.      The  flicll  is  lined  with  a  membrane  j  and 

in  the  large  end  there  is  a  bag  full  of  air,   from  which 

there  is  no  outlet.  375 

The  uleriif  is  a  large  bag,  phced  at  the  end  of  the  ^'"''"' 
infundibiiliirn,  full  of  wrinkles  on    its  infide  ;   here  the 
egg  is  completed,  receiving  its  laft  involucrum,   and  i« 
at  lall  pullicd  out  at  an  opening  on  the  fide  of  the  com- 
mon cloaca.    From  the  teftcs  in  the  male  being  fo  very 
large  in  proportion  to  the  body  of  the  creature,  there 
mull  neceffjrily  be  a  great  quantity  of  ftraen  fccreted  ; 
hence  the  animal  is   falacious,  and  becomes  capable  of       jSo 
impregnating  many  females.      The  want  of  the  vejtcule^^  ^*^' 
fcmlnalcs  is   in    fome  meafure  fupplled  by  the  convolu-^',    V'- 
\\ai\%  fil  K\iii  vafa  ilffcrenlin,  and  by  the  fmall  didance  najc,   i,ov/ 
betwixt  the  feccrning  and  excretory  organs.     The  two  (applied. 
penes  contribute  alfo  very  much  to  their  Ihort  coition  ; 
at  which  time  the  opening  of  the    uterus  into  the  clo- 
aca is  very  much  dilated,  that  the  efFeiEl  of  the  femen 
on  the  vitelli  may  be  the  greater. 

A  hen  will  of  herfelf  indeed  lay  eggs  j  but  thefe  are 
not  impregnated,  and  yet  appear  entirely  complete,  ex- 
cept that  the  fmall  black  fpot,  which  comes  afterwards 
to  be  the  rudiments  of  the  chick,  is  not  here  to  be  ob- 
ferved. 
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Viiltur.     Vulture, 
Fatco  fuhus.      Eagle, 

halia'itus.     Bald  buzzard, 

buteo.      Buzzard, 

nifus.     Sparrow  hawk, 

m'llvus.      Kite, 

Strix  ulula.      Oivl, 
Mufcicapn  grifola.     Fly-catcher, 
Turdus  merula.     Blackbird, 
Tnna^ra  taldo.     Tanagra, 
Corvus  corone.      Crow, 

pica.     Magpie, 

glandariut.     Jay, 

SlUrnut  vu/garis.      Starling, 
Loxia  eoccothraujfes.     Grofbeak, 

pyrrhida.     Bulfinch, 

FringlUa  domejiica.     Sparrow, 

— — carduetis.     Goldfinch, 
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Alauda  arvenjis.     Lark, 
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Molacilla  rubecula.     Redbreaft, 

lO 

8 

. 

- 

10 

8 

Hirundo  urbica.      Snallow, 

1 1 

8 

- 

- 

. 

I  I 

9 

Caprimulgus  eiiropxiis.      Goatfucker, 
Trochilus pella.     Topaz  humming-bird, 
Upiipa  epops.     Hoopoe, 
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8 
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7 

1 
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H 
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8 
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'3 

7 

2 
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15 

5 
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15 
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14 

9 

- 

- 

10 

8 

Charadrius  pluvialis.     Plover, 

15 

8 

I 

8 

10 

7 
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14 

8 

- 

. 

10 

7 
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15 
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8 
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8 
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6 

9 

CHAP.  VI.  ANATOMY  OF  REPTILES. 


Sect.  I.  0/  Reptiles  in  general. 

These  animals,  like  the  fifhes,  have  their  blood 
nearly  of  the  fame  temperature  with  the  element  in 
which  they  live.  They  have  indeed  a  lung,  and  re- 
fpue  air,  but  their  pulmonary  veiTcls  are  only  branches 
of  the  large  general  artery  and  vein,  and  do  not,  as  in 
the  hot-blooded  animals,  form  a  peculiar  fyftem  equal 
to  .the  vafcular  fyftem.  of  thejeft  of  the  body. 

2 


With  refpefl  to  their  organs  of  motion,  reptiles  m.iy 
be  divided  into  two  orders.  In  the  one,  the  ferpents, 
the  body  is  cylindrical  and  entirely  without  limbs, 
their  motion  is  a  kind  of  writhing  or  creeping. 

The  others  have  four  feet  very  funilar  in  ftruflure 
to  thofe  of  the  mammalia,  whence  thefe  animals  have 
been  called  oviparous  quadrupeds.  Such  of  them  as 
live  in  the  water  have  frec)uc^tly  membranes  bci- 
tween  their  toes,  which  they  employ  like  the  fins  of 
fifties  for  fwimming.  One  fpccics  ha&.a  kind  of  mem- 
branaceous 
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We  know  two  fpecics  which   are      In   others  the  male  merely  fpriiiklc!  with   femen  the  OiRtptiUs. 


Of  Kcptiles.  branaccous  wings 

""—""""""'  called  bipedal  reptiles,  which  are  only  HiHinguif)ii-cl 
from  ftrjicnts,  in  having  two  very  (mall  feet.  In  the 
whole  cl.il's  the  feet  arc  fo  fliort,  and  fo  clofe  to  the 
body,  that  they  are  not  unaptly  termed  reptiles  or 
creepinj{  animals. 

Their  eyes  are  large  and  fiery,  and  are  furniflied 
with  three  lids.  Their  ear  has  neither  concha  nor 
external  pafTage,  and  its  tympanum  lies  flat  to  the 
head,  and  is  often  covered  with  fcalcs  or  llclh  :  inter- 
nally it  has  only  one  little  bone  compofcd  of  a  plate 
furnilhed  with  a  fort  of  handle.  In  fome  Ipccics  the 
tympanum  and  its  little  bone  are  entirely  wanting,  as 
alto  the.cochlea,  but  they  have  all  femicircular  canals, 
and  a  veltibule.  Their  noftrils  are  generally  fmall. 
In  the  ferpents,  whofe  tongue  is  almoft  horny,  the 
fenfe  of  tafte  cannot  be  very  exquifitc,  but  in  the  other 
fpecies  where  the  tongue  is  lofter  it  may  be  pretty 
acute. 

Their  Ikin  is  naked  or  covered  with  fcalcs.  The 
tortoifes  are  remarkable  for  being  covered  with  a  kjnd 
of  buckler. 

Some  fpecies  of  oviparous  quadrupeds  have  fix  toes. 
Serpents  exercife  the  fenfe  of  touch  by  wrapping  their 
body  round  the  objeft  which  they  dcfire  to  teel. 

The  brain  of  reptiles  is  very  fmall,  and  divided  into 
very  diftinfl  tubercles.  Their  lenlation  lecms  lefs  to 
depend  on  a  common  centre  than  in  the  other  animals 
which  we  have  been  confideiing,  as  they  can  live  for 
A  long  time  without  the  head,  and  after  being  depri- 
ved of  the  heart  and  all  the  vifcera  ;  their  limbs  when 
feparated  from  the  body  preferve  their  irritability  for 
a  confiderable  time  ;  the  heart  of  a  frog  will  beat  for 
many  hours  after  it  has  been  cut  out.  Reptiles  have 
alfo  "a  confiderable  power  of  reproduction.  The  tail 
uf  a  lizard  and  feveral  parts  of  water  falamanders  will 
grow  again  after  being  cut  off.  The  jaws  in  thefe  anim-ils 


eggs  already  laid,  and  thefe  are  merely  covered  with 
a  membrane.  Reptiles,  no  more  than  other  animals 
with  cold  blood,  have  the  power  of  hatching  their 
eggs. 

Sect.  II.  Tortoife. 


j9i 


The  covering  of  this  animal  is  compofed  of  a  liell  xv,, ;,  (hfU 
fo  remarkably  hard  and  firm  in  its  texture,  that  a  or  rover- 
loaded  waggon  may  go  over  it  without  hurting  the '"g.  *<■'• 
fliell  or  the  animal  within  it.  In  the  young  animal, 
this  (hell  grows  harder  in  proportion  as  iti  contenti 
expand  ;  and  this  creature  never  changes  its  (hell  a« 
fome  others  do  :  hence  it  was  ncceffary  for  it  to  be 
made  up  of  different  pieces ;  and  thefe  are  more  or 
lefs  diftinft  in  different  animals.  Their  feet  are  fmall 
and  weak  ;  and  they  are  exceedingly  (low  in  motion. 

It  has  neither  toi  gue  nor  teeth  ;  to  make  up  for 
V. 'lich,  their  lips  are  fo  hard  as  to  be  able  to  break  al- 
moin the  hardcll  bodies. 

The  alimentary  canal  very  much  refembles  that  of 
the  former  clafs. 

The  principal  difference  is  in  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  The  heart  has  two  diftinft  auricles,  without 
any  communication  ;  and  under  thefe,  there  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  two  ventricles  fimilar  in  (hape  to  thofe  of 
the  former  clafs :  but  they  may  be  confidered  as  one 
cavity  ;  for  the  ventricle  fends  out  not  only  the  pul- 
monary artery,  but  likewife  the  aorta  ;  for  there  is  a 
paffage  in  the  feptum,  by  which  the  ventricles  com- 
municate  freely,  and  the  blood  paffes  from  the  left 
into  the  right  one.  From  the  aorta,  the  blood  re- 
turns into  the  right  auricle,  while  that  from  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  returns  to  the  left  auricle,  from  which 
it  is  fent  to  the  left  ventricle,  &c.  fo  that  only  a  part 
of  the  blood  is   fent   to   the  lungs,  the   rert  going  im- 


are  for  the  moft  part  armed  with  teeth  which  are  coni-      mediately  into   the  aorta  ;  hence  the  animal  is  not  un- 


cal  and  pointed,  but  fome  of  them  have  only  flelliy  or 
horny  gums.  Their  alimentaiy  canal  is  but  fmall, 
and  has  no  caecum,  but  it  receives  fluids  fimilar  to 
thofe  of  the  hot-blooded  animals.  The  urine,  which  is 
fecieted  by  the  kidneys,  is  received  into  a  bladder,  but 
is  evacuated  by  the  anus. 

Their  heait  has  only  one  ventricle,  from  which  pro- 
ceeds a  fingle  artery  divided  into  two  large  branches, 
which  furnidi  each  a  twig  to  the  lung  of  that  fide, 
and  are  then  united  to  be  dillributed  to  the  other  parts 
rtt    the   body.       Hence  thefe   animals  can    at   pleafure 
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der  the  necefTity  of  breathing  fo  often  as  otherwife  it 
would  be. 

From  the  bafe  of  the  right  ventricle  goes  out  the  Blood-vef- 
pulmonary  artery  and  aorta.  The  pulmonary  artery  fels. 
is  fpent  upon  the  lungs.  The  aorta  may  be  faid  to  be 
three  in  number  ;  for  the  aorta  finiftra  afcends  through 
the  pericardium  in  company  with  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery ;  and  afterwards  turns  down,  and  fends  off  a  con- 
fiderable branch,  which  fplits  into  two  ;  one  of  which 
joins  the  right  aorta,  while  the  other  is  diftributed 
upon    the    liver,    llomach,  inteftines,  &c.     What  re- 


lufpend  refpiration  without   flopping  the  circulation  of  mains  of  this  aorta  runs  to  the  kidneys  or  poflerior  ex- 

the  blood,  fo   that  they  can  remain   a  long  time  under  tremities   of   that    fide.       An    aorta    defcendens,   Sec. 

water,  or  in  a  clofe  vcffel.      The  cells  of  the  lungs  are  after   piercing  the  pericardium,    runs  down  and  com- 

mnch    larger  than   in    the  hot-blooded   animals  ;    and  municates  with  the  branch   already  mentioned,  is  dif- 

thcfe  organs  refemble   oblong  bags,  which  float  in  the  tributed  upon  the  righi  kidney  and  inferior  extremity, 

f^me  cavity  with  the  other  vifcera,  without  the  inter-  and   alfo  upon  the    bladder  and  parts  of    generation. 


pofition  of  a  diaphragm.  Some  of  thefe  animals  have 
the  power  of  inflating  their  lungs  to  a  great  extent. 
They  have  a  windpipe  and  a  larynx,  by  which  they 
can  produce  founds  as  in  other  animals  which  are  pro- 
vided with  rietves. 

The  females  of  reptiles  have  a  double  receptacle  for 
•eggs  furniflied  with  two  tubes,  which  open  at  the 
anus.  In  fome  fpecies  copulation  takes  place,  and 
^he  eggs  are  covered  with   a  fliell  more  or  lefs  hard. 

Vol.  II.  Pwt  I. 


An  aorta -'afcendens,  after  getting  out  of  the  pencar- 
dium,  fupplles  the  fore-legs,  neck,  and  head.  The 
blood  in  the  fuperior  part  of  the  bo<ly  returns  to  the 
right  auricle  by  two  jugular  veins,  which  unite  after 
perforating  the  pericardium.  From  the  interior  part, 
it  returns  to  the  fame  auricle  by  two  large  veins ; 
one  on  the  right  fide  receives  the"blood  in  the  right 
lobe  of  the  liver  ;  the  other  on  the  left  fide  receiver; 
the  blood  in  the  left  lobe,  and  alfo  a  trunk  which 
•Q^q  correfponds 


Ladeals. 
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Oi'Fiihes.  correfponds  with  the  inferior  vena  cava  in  other  ani- 
^~~"V^"~  mals.  The  pulmonaiy  veffels  run  in  the  left  auricle 
in  the  common  way. 

The  abforbent  fyflem  in  the  turtle,  like  that  in  the 
former  clafs,  confifts  of  lacleals  and  lymphatics,  with 
their  common  trunlcs  the  thoracic  diifts  ;  but  differs 
from  it  in  having  no  obvious  lymphatic  glands  on  any 
part  of  its  body,  nor  plexus  formed  at  the  termination 
in  the  red  veins. 

The  lacieaU  accompany  the  blood-veffels  upon  the 
mefentery,  and  form  frequent  net-wor!vS  acrofs  ihefe 
veffels  :  near  the  root  of  the  mefentery  a  plexus  is 
formed,  which  communicates  with  the  lymphatics 
coming  from  the  kidneys  and  parts  near  the  anus.  At 
the  root  of  the  mefentery  on  the  left  fide  of  the  fpine, 
the  lymphatics  of  the  fpleen  join  the  lafleals ;  and  im- 
mediately above  this  a  plexus  is  formed,  which  lies 
upon  the  right  aorta.  From  this  plexus  a  large  branch 
arifes,  which  paffes  behind  the  right  aorta  to  the  left 
fide,  and  gets  before  the  left  aorta,  where  it  afhfts  in 
forming  a  very  large  receptaculum,  which  lies  upon 
that  artery. 

From  this  receptaculum  arife  the  thoracic  dufls. 
From  its  right  fide  goes  one  trunk,  which  is  joined  by 
that  large  branch  that  came  from  the  plexus  to  the  left 
fide  of  the  right  aorta,  and  then  paffes  over  the  fpine. 
This  trunk  is  the  thoracic  duft  of  the  right  fide  y  for, 
having  got  to  the  right  fide  of  the  fpine,  it  runs  up- 
wards on  the  infide  of  the  right  aorta,  towards  the 
right  mbclavian  vein  ;  and  when  it  has  advanced  a 
little  above  the  lungs,  it  divides  into  branches,  which 
near  the  fame  place  are  joined  by  a  large  branch  that 
comes  up  on  the  outfide  of  the  aorta.  From  this  part 
upwards,  thofe  veffels  divide  and  fubdivide,  and  are 
afterwards  joined  by  the  lymphatics  of  the  neck,  which 
likewife  form  branches  before  they  join  thofe  from  be- 
low. So  that  between  the  thoracic  duft  and  the  lym- 
phatics of  the  fame  fide  of  the  neck,  a  very  intricate 
net-work  is  formed  ;  from  which  a  branch  goes  into 
the  angle  between  the  jugular  vein  and  the  lower  part 
or  trunk  of  the  fubclavian.  This  branch  lies  therefore 
on  the  infide  of  the  jugular  vein,  whillt  another  gets 
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to  the  outfide  of  it,  and  feems  to  terminate  in  it,  a  Orjiriie?. 
little  above  the  angle,  between  that  vein  and  the  fub-  ^-"""v— - 
chivian.  284 

Into  the  above-mentioned  receptaculum,  the  lym-V"'?'"" 
phatics  of  the  ftomach  and  duodenum  likewife  enter. '"^^' 
'Ihofe  of  the  duodenum  run  by  tiie  fide  of  the  pan- 
creas, and  probably  receive  its  lymphatics  and  a  part 
of  thofe  of  the  liver.  The  lymphatics  of  the  ftomach 
and  duodenum  have  very  numerous  anaftomofes,  and 
form  a  beautiful  net-work  on  the  artery  which  they 
accompany.  From  this  receptaculum  likewife  (befides 
the  trunk  already  mentioned,  which  goes  to  the  right 
fide)  arife  two  other  trunks  pretty  equal  in  fize  ;  one 
of  which  runs  upon  the  left  fide,  and  the  other  upon 
the  right  fide  of  the  left  aorta,  till  they  come  uithin 
two  or  three  inches  of  the  left  fubclavian  vein  ;  where 
they  join  behind  the  aorta,  and  form  a  number  of 
branches  which  are  afterwards  joined  by  the  lymphatics 
of  the  left  fide  of  the  neck  ;  fo  that  here  a  plexus  is 
formed  as  upon  the  right  fide.  From  this  plexus  a 
branch  iffues,  which  opens  into  the  angle  between  the 
jugular  and  fubclavian  vein. 


Sect.  III.  Serpent  and  Crocodile. 


5S; 


The   circulation  in  thefe  is  fimilar  to    that  of  the  Circufatiem 
turtle  ;  but    we   find   only  one  ventricle.     The  blood  '"  fc'pcnts, 
goes  from  the  right  auricle  to  the  ventricle  which  fends''  '"' 
cut  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta  ;  the   blood   from 
the  pulmonary  artery  returns  to   the  left  auricle,  that 
from  the  aorta  going  to  the  right  auricle,  and  both  the 
auricles  opening  into  the  ventricle. 

Sect.  IV.  Frog  and  Lizard. 

These  differ  from  the  former  animals,  in  having 
only  one  auricle  and  a  ventricle  :  and  befides,  the 
ventricle  fends  out  a  fingle  arterv,  which  afterwards 
fplits  into  two  parts  ;  one  to  fupply  the  lungs,  the 
other  runs  to  all  the  reft  of  the  body  :  from  the  lungs 
and  from  the  other  parts,  the  blood  returns  into  the 
auricle. 


CHAP.  VII.  ANATOIMY  OF  FISHES. 


:^*  OF  thefe  we  may  firft  obferve,  that  they  have  a  very 

likencfs^'o  ^'^°"g  thick  cuticle,  covered  with  a  great  number  of 
the  human. 'cales,  laid  one  on  another  like  the  tiles  of  houfes. 
This  among  other  arguments  is  luppofed  to  prove  the 
human  epidermis  to  be  of  a  fquamous  ftruflure  :  but  the 
fcales  refemble  the  hairs,  wool,  feathers,  &c.  of  the 
creatures  that  live  in  air  ;  and  below  thefe  we  obferve 
their  proper  cuticula  and  cutis. 

The  generality  of  fidics,  particularly  thofe  ftiaped  like 
the  cod,  haddock,  &c.  have  a  line  running  on  each  fide. 
Thefe  lines  open  externally  by  a  number  of  du61s,  which 
throiv  out  a  mucous  or  ftimy  fubftance  that  keeps  them 
foft  and  clammy,  and  feems  to  fervc  the  fame  purpofe 
with  the  mucous  g+.inds  or  dufls  which  are  placed  with- 
in many  of  our  internal  organs. 

In  the  next  place,  thefe  creatures  have  neither  at- 
lantal  nor  facral  extremities,  as  quadrupeds  and  fowls  ; 


for  their  progreffion  is  performed   in   a  different  way  Sniraminp 
from  either  of  thofe  fpecies   of  animals:   for  this  pur-hcwper- 
po(e  they  are  provided  with  machines,  properly  confift- furrned. 
ing  of  a  great  number  of  elaftic  beams,  conne£led  to   ^^f"^"        ' 
one  another  by  firm  membranes,  and  with  a  tail  of  the  j;,,^  ^^\] 
fame  texture  J  their  fpine  is  veiy  moveable  towards  the  air-bags, 
poftcrior  part,  and  the  Itrongeft  mulcles  of  their  bodies  &'• 
are  infetted   there.     Their  tails   are   fo  framed  as  to 
conlraft  to  a  narrow  fpacc  when  drawn  together  to  ci- 
ther fide,  and  to  expand  again  when  drawn  to  a  flraight 
line  with   their  bodies ;  fo,    by   the    affiftance  of  this 
broad  tail,    and  the  fins  on  their  fides,  they  make  their 
progreffion   much  in  the  fame   way  as  a  boat  with  oars 
on  its  fides  and  rudder  at  its  ftern.      The  perpendicular 
fins  fituated  on   the  fuperior   part  of  their  body  keep 
them   in  aquilibrio,   hindering   the    belly  from    turning 
uppcrmoft  J  which  it  would  readily  do,  becaufe  of  the 

air-bag 


I 


Chap.  vrr. 
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OlFiiliPs.  air-b;iR  ill  the  abdomen  renJering  tlicir  belly  fpccifi- 
'  V  "  ■'  cally  lighter  thwn  thrir  back;  but  by  the  rcfiltance 
thcfe  fins  meet  with  when  inclined  to  either  fide,  they 
are  kept  with  their  backs  always  uppermoft. 

It  may  be  next  obferved,  that  thefc  creatures  havp  no- 
thing that  can  be  called  a  neck,  I'eeing  they  feek  their 
food  in  a  horizontal  way,  and  can  move  their  bodies 
either  upwards  or  downwards,  as  they  have  occafion,  by 
the  contraction  or  dilatation  of  the  air-bag  ;  a  lonjj 
neck,  as  it  would  hinder  their  progrefTion,  would  be 
very  diladvantageous  in  the  element  they  live  in. 

In  the  bony  filhes  the  bodies  of  the  vertcbrx  are 
fomctimes  cylindrical,  fometimes  angular,  nnd  frequent- 
ly comprclTed:  they  are  articulated  only  by  their  bodies, 
as  there  are  no  articulatory  procelTes.  i'liey  may  be 
divided  into  two  claflTes  ;  tholie  of  the  tail,  which  are 
furnilhed  with  a  fpinous  procels  both  above  and  below; 
and  thofe  of  the  belly  or  back,  which  have  it  only 
above.     Thefe  laft  are  ufually  furnilhed,  at  the  fides, 
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with  tranlverfe  procclTes  for  the  attachment  of  the  ribs.  Of  Fulic-. 
The  fpinous  procclTcs,  both  dorfal  and  flernal,  arc  very  ' 
long,  efpccially  in  the  flat  fifti.  At  the  bafc  of  the 
dorlal  procelTcs  there  is  a  canal  for  lodging  the  fpinal 
marrow,  and  the  blood  veficU  pafa  through  a  fimilar 
canal  at  the  bafeof  the  ftcrnal  procefTes.  'i'hcre  is  near- 
ly the  fame  ftrufture  in  the  cartilaginous  filhes  ;  but  in 
thefe  all  the  cartilages  are  fo  firmly  fixed  together, 
that  only  the  fpinous  procefTes  can  be  diitingoifhed. 
The  vertebra  of  a  filh  diflVrs  from  that  of  other  ani- 
mals in  the  ftru6lure  of  its  body,  at  each  extremity  of 
which  there  is  a  conical  cavity,  fo  that  between  cacli 
pair  of  vertebrie  there  is  a  hollow  fpacc  formed  by 
thefe  two  cones  joined  bale  to  bale,  filled  with  a  very 
foft  cartilaginous  or  mucous  fubdance  on  which  the 
motions  of  the  vertebriu  are  eafily  performed.  The 
annexed  table  lliows  the  j)roportional  number  of  verte- 
brx  in  feveral  fpecies  of  filli. 


TABLE  of  the  Number  of  Vertebrae  in  feveral  fpecies  of  Fishes. 


Species. 

Cervical 

Dorfal 

Lumbar 

Coccygian 

Tsm/N"  of 

Vertebra;. 

Vertebrae. 

yertcbrec. 

Vertebra. 

Vertebrcs. 

Raia  bates.     Ray,              -              .              .               i 

OITilied  into 
one  piece. 

4 

- 

80-f- 

- 

S/jua/us.     Shark,                  ... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

207 

Accifienferjiurio.     Sturgeon, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

28 

Syiignalhus  acus.     Sea-needle, 

- 

- 

- 

. 

50  + 

hippocampus.     Sea-horfe 

- 

- 

- 

- 

62 

Balijles.                .... 

- 

7 

- 

10 

- 

OJlraclon  quadricornls. 

- 

- 

- 

13 

Murcean  am^iiilla.      Eel,               ... 

- 

. 

. 

- 

"5 

Anarrhkhas  lupus.      Sea-wolf, 

2 

24 

- 

50 

Trachinus  tfraco.     Sea-dragon, 

2 

'3 

. 

30 

. 

Uranofcopu!.     Uranofcope,            ... 

I 

9 

- 

■5 

- 

Gadus  merlangus.     Whiting, 

2 

17 

4 

32 

S5 

Cotltis  fcorpius.      Sea-fcorpion, 

- 

8 

2 

15 

- 

Trigia  loricala.      Armed  trigla, 

- 

12 

. 

23 

. 

cucuhs.     Red  gurnard,           ... 

- 

13 

. 

21 

. 

volhans.     Flying  trigla, 

3 

8 

- 

12 

. 

Echineis  remoi-a.     Remora.               .               .            . 

- 

12 

. 

15 

. 

Pleuronefles  platejja.     Plaice, 

•3 

. 

30 

. 

Cajlerq/leus  ptingittus.     Stickle -back, 

. 

70 

- 

22 

. 

Perca  Jluvlat'ijis,     Perch,             ... 

- 

21 

. 

20 

_ 

Zeusfahcr.     Doree,               ... 

4 

9 

2 

16 

31 

vomer.            ..... 

- 

10 

. 

>3 

. 

Chatodon  cormi.     Horned  ch;etodon. 

- 

9 

I  2 

. 

9 
'5 

12 
16 

Cypnnus  caipio.     Carp,               ... 

I 

9 

41 

—                nafus.                 ... 

I 

'9 

5 

'9 

44 

Clupea  harciigus.     Herring,            ... 

4 

38 

j8 

" 

Sa/mo  rhombus.     Rhomboid  falmon, 

I 

12 

- 

20 

Efox  lucius.      Pike,                ... 

4 

35 

- 

20 

. 

brafilienfis.      Brafilian  pike, 

3+ 

3 

'5 

Silurus  felis.      Sea-cat, 

I 

12 

I 

30 

44 

Loricaria.      Armour  (i(h,               ... 

I 

6 

I 

.28 

36 

TiJIularia  tohaccaria.     Tobacco-pipe  fifh, 

- 

59 

- 

22 

CLq  2 


The 


3o8 

Of  Fi  flies. 

2SS. 

Cerebrum. 

2S9 
Organ  of 
fmeU. 
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190 

Optic 
nerve. 


291 
The  cry- 
ftalline  hu> 
mour  a 
complete 
fphtre,  and 
w)iy. 


The  brain  in  fillies  is  formed  pretty  much  in  the 
fame  way  as  that  of  fowls  ;  only  we  may  obfervc,  that 
the  pcfterior  lobes  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the  an- 
terior. 

Their  organ  o(  /mclUng  is  large  ;  and  they  have  a 
power  of  contrafling  and  dilating  the  entry  into  their 
nofe  as  they  have  occafion.  It  feems  to  be  moflly  by 
their  acute  fmell  that  they  difcover  their  food ;  for 
their  tongue  feems  not  to  have  been  defigned  for  a 
very  nice  fenfation,  being  of  a  pretty  firm  cartilagi- 
nous fubftance  ;  and  common  experience  evinces,  that 
their  fight  is  not  of  fo  much  ufe  to  them  as  their  fmell 
in  fearching  for  their  nouriftiraent.  If  you  throw  a 
fieih  worm  into  the  water,  a  filt  will  diitinguifli  it  at 
a  confiderable  diftance  ■,  and  that  this  is  not  done  by 
the  eye,  is  plain  from  obferving,  that  after  the  fame 
worm  has  been  a  confiderable  time  in  the  water,  and 
loft  its  fmell,  no  fiflies  will  come  near  it  ;  but  if  you 
take  out  the  bait,  and  make  feveral  little  incinons  into 
it,  fo  as  to  let  out  more  of  the  odoriferous  effluvia,  it 
will  have  the  fame  effeft  as  formerly.  Now  it  is  cer- 
tiiin,  that  had  the  creatures  difcovered  this  bait  with 
their  eyes,  they  would  have  come  equally  to  it  in  both 
cafes.  In  confequence  of  their  iraell  being  the  princi- 
pal means  which  they  have  of  difcovering  their  iood,  we 
may  frequently  obferve  their  allowing  themfelves  to  be 
carried  down  with  the  ftream,  that  they  my  afcend 
again  leifurely  againft  the  current  of  the  water  ;  thus 
the  odoriferous  particles  fwimming  in  that  medium, 
being  applied  more  forcibly  to  their  fmelling  organs, 
produce  a  ftronger  fenfation. 

The  opfic  nerves  in  thefe  animals  are  not  confounded 
with  one  another  in  their  middle  progrels  betwixt  their 
origin  and  the  orbit,  but  the  one  pafles  over  the  other 
without  any  communication  -,  fo  that  the  nerve  that 
comes  from  the  left  fide  of  the  brain  goes  diftinclly  to 
the  right  eye,  and  -vice  verja. 

Indeed  it  would  feem  not  to  be  neceffary  for  the  op- 
tic nerves  of  firttes  to  have  the  fame  kind  of  connec- 
tion with  each  other  as  thofe  of  man  have  :  for  their 
eyes  arc  not  placed  in  the  fore  part,  but  in  the  fides  of 
their  heads  ;  and  of  confequence,  they  cannot  lo  con- 
veniently look  at  any  objeft  with  both  eyes  at  the  fame 
time. 

The  cryjlalline  lens  is  here  a  complete  fphere,  and 
more  denfe  than  in  terreftrial  animals,  that  the  rays 
of  light  coming  from  water  might  be  fufficiently  re- 
fracted. 

As  fifhes  are  continually  expofed  to  injuiics  in  the 
uncertain  element  in  which  they  live,  and  as  they  are 
in  perpetual  dariger  of  becoming  a  prey  to  the  larger 
ones,  it  was  necefTary  that  their  eyes  fliould  never  be 
fhut  ;  and  as  the  cornea  is  futBcicntly  walhed  by  the 
element  they  live  in,  they  are  not  provided  with  pal- 
pebrfc  :  but  then,  as  in  the  current  itfelf  the  eye  muft 
be  rxpofed  to  fevertti  injuries,  there  was  a  necelTity  it 
ftiould  be  fjfliciently  defended  ;  which  in  eflPefl  it  is  by 
a  firm  pellucid  membrane,  that  feems  to  be  a  continua- 
tion of  the  cuticula,  being  ftretched  over  here.  The 
epidermis  is  fo  very  proper  for  this  purpofe,  as  being 
infenfible  and  deftitutc  of  velTels,  and  confequontly  not 
liable  to  obftruflions,  or,  by  that  means,  of  becoming 
rtpaque.  In  the  eye  of  the  (kate  tribe,  there  is  a  di- 
gited  curtain   which  haogs  over  the  p'jpH,   and  may 
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(hut  out  the  light  when  the  animal  refts,  and  it  is  fimi-  Of  Fidics. 
lar  to  the  tunica  adnata  of  other  animals.  « 

Although  it  was  formerly  much  doubted  whether  q|.j^j,j  f 
fillies  poflell'ed  a  fenfe  ot  hearing,  yet  there  can  be  hearing, 
little  doubt  of  it  now  ;  fince  it  is  found  that  they 
have  a  complete  organ  of  hearing  as  well  as  other  ani- 
mals, and  likewife  as  the  water  in  which  they  live  is 
proved  to  be  a  good  medium.  Filhes,  particularly 
thofe  of  the  (kate  kind,  have  a  bag  at  fome  diftance 
behind  the  eyes,  which  contains  a  fluid  and  a  foft  cre- 
taceous fubftance,  and  fupplies  the  place  of  veftibule 
and  cochlea.  There  is  a  nerve  diliributed  upon  it, 
fimilar  to  the  portio  mollis  in  man.  They  have  three 
femicircular  canals,  which  are  filled  with  a  tiuid,  and 
communicate  «ith  the  bag  :  they  have  likewife,  as 
the  prefent  profeflor  of  anatomy  at  Edinburgh  has 
difcovered,  a  meatus  externus,  which  leads  to  the  in- 
ternal ear.  The  cod  fifh,  and  others  of  the  fame 
ftiape,  have  an  organ  of  hearing  fomewliat  fimilar  to 
the  former  ;  but  inftead  of  a  foft  fubftance  contained 
in  the  bag,  there  is  a  hard  cretaceous  ftone.  In  this 
kind  of  filh  no  meatus  externus  has  been  yet  obler- 
ved  :  And  Dr  Monro  is  inclined  to  think  that  they 
really  have  not  one,  from  the  confideration  that  the 
common  canal  or  veftibule,  where  the  three  Icmicircu- 
lar  canals  communicite,  is  feparated  from  the  cavity 
ol  the  crar>ium  by  a  thin  membrane  only  ;  that  this  ca- 
vity, in  the  greater  number  of  fillies,  contains  a  watery 
liquor  in  confiderable  quantity  ;  and  that,  by  the 
thiiinefs  of  the  cranium,  the  tremor  excited  by  a  fo- 
norous  body  may  rei.dily  and  eafily  be  iranfmitted 
through  the  cranium  lo  the  water  within  it,  and  fo  to 
the  ear. 

The  belly  is  covered  on  the  inferior  part  with  a 
black-coloured  thin  membtane  refembling  our  perito- 
neum. It  is  divided  from  the  cheft  by  a  thin  mem- 
branous partition,  whTch  ha»  no  mufcular  appearance  ; 
fo  that  we  have  now  fecn  two  di.ferent  forts  of  animals 
that  have  no  mufcular  diaphragm. 

Thefe  creatures  are  not  provided  with  teeth  proper  .j-  ?^  ^  . 
for  breaking  their  aliment  into  fmall  murlels,  as  the  ^yhat  made, 
food  they  ufe  is  generally  fmall  fifhes,  or  other  animals 
that  need  no  trituration  in  the  mouth,  but  fpontaneouf- 
ly  and  gradually  diflblve  into  a  liquid  chyle.  Their 
teeth  ferve  to  grafp  their  prey,  and  hinder  the  creatures 
they  have  once  catched  from  efcaping  again.  For  the 
fame  purpofe,  the  internal  cartilaginous  bafis  of  the 
bronchi,  and  the  two  round  bodies  fituated  in  the  po- 
fterior  part  of  the  jaws,  have  a  great  number  of  tenter- 
hooks fixed  Into  them,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  any 
thing  can  eafily  get  down,  but  is  hindered  from  getting 
back.  Tlie  water  that  is  neceflarily  taken  in  along 
with  their  food  in  too  great  quantities  to  be  received 
into  their  jaws  in  deglutition,  paiTes  betwixt  the  inter- 
ftices  of  the  bronchi  and  the  ftap  that  covers  them. 
The  compreflion  of  the  water  on  the  bronchi  is  of  con- 
fiderable ufe  to  the  creature,  as  we  (hall  explain  by 
and  by.  _  _  ^^^ 

The   gullet    in    thefe   creatures    is    very   (hort,   and  Digeftion 
fcarcely  dillinguilhcd   from  their  ftomach,  feeing  their  performed 
food   lies   almoft   equally  in   both.      The  ftomach  is  of '°''^')'  ^1  * 
an  oblong  figure.      There   are   commonly  found   fmall '"'^'    ™"™ 
fillies  in  the  ftomach  of  large  ones  ftill  retaining  their 
natural   form  j    but   when    touched,  they  melt  down 
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OfKiili'-?  into  a  jelly.  From  this,  and  the  great  quantity  of  li- 
quors  poured  into  tlicir  lloniaclis,  we  may-  conclude, 
tli;it  digellion  is  lolcly  broujulit  aljout  in  them  l)y  the 
dilVolving  power  ot  a  nienftruum,  and  that  no  tritura- 
tion happens  here. 

The  ^u/s  in  thcfe  animals  arc  very  (hort,  making  on- 
ly three  turns  ;  the  laft  of  which  cndb  in  the  common 
cloaca  for  the  feces,  urine,  and  Icnien,  lituated  about 
the  middle  of  the  inferior  part  of  their  bodies. 

To  what  we  caW  pancreas,  fome  give  the  name  of 
inlc/linula  caca  :  it  conlilts  of  a  very  great  numbi  r  of 
fniall  threads,  like  fo  many  little  worms,  which  all  ter- 
minate at  lall  in  two  large  canals  that  open  iiito  the 
firll  gut,  and  pour  into  it  a  vifcous  liquor  much  about 
the  place  where  the  biliary  dufls  enter.  That  kind  of 
pancreas  formed  of  inteftinula  c;i;ca  is  peculiar  to  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  fi(hes  ;  for  the  cartilaginous,  broad,  and 
iiat  kind,  as  the  Ikate,  fole,  flounder.  Sic.  have  a  pan- 
creas refembling  that  of  the  former  clafs  of  animals. 
Their  intellines  arc  connedled  to  the  back  bone  by  a 
membrane  analogous  to  a  mefentcry. 

Liver,  gall-  'Y\\c  liver  is  very  large,  of  a  whitilh  colour,  and 
lies  almnlt  in  the  left  fide  wholly,  and  contains  a  great 
deal  of  fat  or  oil. 

The  ^all-hlatldfr  is  fituated  a  confiderable  way  from 
their  liver;  and  fends  out  a  canal,  the  cyftic  du<5f, 
which  joins  with  the  hepatic  duiS  juft  at  the  entry  in- 
to the  gut.  Some  fibres  being  obferved  ftretched  from 
the  liver  to  the  gall-bladder,  but  without  any  apparent 
cavity,  the  bile  was  fuppofed  not  to  be  carried  into 
the  g;ill-bladder  in  the  ufual  way,  but  that  it  mufl  ci- 
ther be  fecerned  on  the  fides  of  the  fac,  or  regurgitate 
into  it  from  the  canalis  choledochus.  It  it  certain, 
however,  that  hepato-cyllic  du6ts  exift  in  fifh  as  well 
as  in  fowls.  This,  for  example,  is  very  obvious  in  the 
falmon,  where  large  and  dillinft  dufts  run  from  the  bi- 
liary duels  of  the  liver,  and  open  into  the  gall  blad- 
der. 

The  fp/een  is  placed  near  the  back-bone,  and  at  a 
place  where  it  is  fubjefted  to  an  alternate  prefl'ure  from 
tiie  conlfriilion  and  dilatation  of  the  air-bag,  which  is 
fituated  in  the  neighbourhood.  Since,  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent animals  we  have  diflefted,  we  find  the  fpleen 
attached  to  fomewhat  that  may  give  it  aconquaflation  ; 
as  in  the  human  fubjcft  and  quadrupeds,  it  is  contigu- 
ous to  the  diaphragm  ;  in  fowls,  it  is  placed  betwixt 
the  back-bone,  the  liver,  and  ftomach  ;  in  fillies,  it 
lies  on  the  faccus  aerius  ;  and  fince  we  find  it  fo  well 
ferved  with  blood-veflels,  and  all  its  blood  returning 
into  the  liver,  we  muft  not  conclude  the  fpleen  to  be  an 
inutile  fionJus,  only  to  ferve  as  a  balance  to  the  animal 
pro  tqiiilibrio,  but  particularly  defigned  for  preparing 
the  blood  to  the  liver. 

The  heart  is  of  a  triangular    form,    with  its  bafe 

has  but  one  downvvaids,    and    apex    uppermoll  ;     which    fituation 

auricle  ami  jt  Jj^j  bccaufe  of  the  Iranchia.      It  has  but  one  auricle 
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and  one  ventricle,  becaufe  they  want  lungs ;  and  one 
great  artery.  The  fize  of  the  auricle  and  that  of  the- 
Ventricle  are  much  the  fame ;  the  artery  fends  out 
namberleis  branches  to  the  branchiiB  or  gills.  And 
what  is  rather  cuiious,  this  arterv,  inftead  of  fupport- 
ing  all  parts  as  in  the  frog,  is  dillributed  entirely  up- 
on the  gills  ;  every  branch  terminating  there,  and  be- 
coming fo  extremely  fmall  as  at  lall  to  tfcape  the  na- 
ked eye. 


Thcfc    creaturfs    have    a    tnemhranouj    t/iap6rngm,  Oi  FtOi^u 
whicli   forms    a   fac   in   which   the  lieart  is  coiiiaincd.  ' 

It  is  very  tciife,  and  almolt   pcrpcndkular  to  the  ^':'- ii;J,t,'tic,Bi. 
tebric.  ,r;j 

The  hrar.chiie  lie  in  two  large  flits  at  each  fide  of 'ITie  bran- 
their  heads,  and  Icem  to  be  all  they  have  that  bears ''"'*■ 
any  analogy  to  lungs.  Their  foim  is  feraicircular  :  , '^"^  /J""* 
they  have  a  vail  number  of  red  fibrilla;  (landing  out  ulc. 
on  each  fide  of  them  like  a  fringe,  and  very  much  re- 
femble  the  vane  of  a  feather.  Thefe  branchio:  are  per- 
petually fubjefled  to  an  alternate  motion  and  preifure 
trom  the  water ;  and  we  may  here  remark,  that  wc 
have  not  found  any  red  blood  but  in  pl.;ces  fubjrfled 
to  this  alternate  prefl'ure.  This  obfervation  will  help 
us  in  explaining  the  ;i6lion  of  the  lungs  upon  the 
blood.  Over  thefe  gills  there  is  a  large  flap,  allow- 
ing a  communication  externally  ;  by  which  the  water 
they  are  obliged  to  take  into  their  mouths  with  their 
food  finds  an  exit  without  palTing  into  their  ftomach  j 
it  is  owing  to  thefe  flaps  coming  fo  far  down  that  the 
heart  is  faid  commonly  to  be  fituated  in  their  heads. 
The  blood  is  coUedled  again  from  the  gills  bv  a  vaft 
number  of  fraall  veins,  fomewhat  in  the  fame  manner 
as  our  pulmonary  vein  ;  but  inllead  of  going  back  to 
the  heart  a  fecond^time,  they  immediately  unite,  and 
form  an  aorta  dcfcendens,  without  the  intervention  of 
an  auricle  and  ventricle.  Hence  a  young  anatomift 
may  be  puzzled  to  find  out  the  power  by  which  the 
blood  is  propelled  from  the  gills  to  the  different  parts 
of  the  body  ;  but  the  difficulty  will  be  confiderably 
Icfl'ened  when  we  confider  the  manner  in  which  the 
blood  is  carried  through  the  liver  from  the  intellines 
in  man  and  quadrupeds.  The  aorta  in  fidies  fends  off 
branches  which  lupply  all  the  parts  of  the  body  ex- 
cepting the  gills.  From  the  extremity  of  thofe  branch- 
es the  blood  returns  to  the  heart  fomewhat  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  the  former  clafs  of  animals  ;  only  there 
are  two  inferior  vena;  cava;,  whereas  the  former  has 
but  one. 

/Ibforienl  Syjlem  in  Fijhes.  We  fliall  take  the  had- 
dock as  a  general  example  ;  for  the  other  fiflies,  parti- 
cularly thofe  of  the  fame  fliape,  will  be  found  in  gene- 
ral to  agree  with  it. 

On  the  middle  of  the  belly  of  a  haddock,  immedi-  Lymphati': 
ately  below  the  outer  fkin,  a  lymphatic  veiTel  runs  up-veflels. 
wards  from  the  anus,  and  receives  branches  from  the 
parietes  of  the  belly,  and  from  the  fin  below  the  anus  ; 
near  the  head  this  lymphatic  pafl'es  between  the  two 
pedloral  fins  •,  and  having  got  above  them,  it  receives 
their  lymphatics.  It  then  goes  under  the  fymphyfis  of 
the  two  bones  which  form  the  thorax,  where  it  opens 
into  a  net-work  of  very  large  lymphatics,  which  lie 
clofe  to  the  peiicardium,  and  almoll  entirely  furrounds 
the  heart.  This  net-work,  befides  that  part  of  it  be- 
hind the  heart,  has  a  large  lymphatic  on  each  fide, 
which  receives  lymphatics  from  the  kidney,  runs  upon 
the  bone  of  the  thorax  backwards  ;  and  when  it  has 
got  as  far  as  the  middle  of  that  bone,  it  fends  off  a  " 
large  branch  from  its  infide  to  join  the  thoracic  du6t. 
After  detaching  this  branch,  it  is  joined  by  the  lym- 
phatics of  the  thoracic  fins,  and  foon  after  by  a  lym-' 
phatic  which  runs  upon  the  fide  of  the  fifh.  Ifis  form- 
ed of  branches,  which  give  it  a  beautiful  penniform 
appearance. 

Befides  thefe  branches,  there  is  another  fet  deeper 
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which  accompanies  the  ribs.  After  the  large  lympha- 
tic has  been  joined  by  the  above-mentioned  veflcls,  it 
receives  lymphatics  from  the  gills,  orbit,  iiofe,  and 
mouth.  A  little  below  the  orbit,  another  net-work 
appears,  confiding  In  part  of  the  veflels  above  defcrib- 
cd,  and  of  the  thoracic  duft.  This  net-work  is  very 
complete,  fome  of  Its  veflTels  lie  on  each  fide  of  the 
mufcles  of  the  gills  ;  and  from  its  internal  part  a  trunk 
is  fent  out.  which  terminates  in  the  jugular  vein. 

The  lacteals  run  on  each  fide  of  the  mefenteric  ar- 
teries, anaftomofing  frequently  acrofs  thefe  veflels. 
The  receptaculum  into  which  they  enter  is  very  large, 
in  proportion  to  them  ;  and  confifts  at  its  lower  p-trt 
of  two  branches,  of  which  one  lies  between  the  duo- 
denum and  lloraach,  and  runs  a  little  way  upon  the 
pancreas,  receiving  the  lymphatics  of  the  liver,  pan- 
creas, thofe  of  the  lower  part  of  the  ftomach,  and  the 
lafteals  from  the  greateft  part  of  the  fmall  inteftines. 
The  other  branch  of  the  receptaculum  receives  the 
lymphatics  from  the  reft  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The 
receptaculum  formed  by  thefe  two  branches  lies  on  the 
right  fide  of  the  upper  part  of  the  ftomach,  and  is 
joined  by  fome  lymphatics  in  that  part,  and  alfo  by 
fome  from  the  found  and  gall-bladder,  which  in  this 
fifti  adheres  to  the  receptaculum.  This  thoracic  duft 
takes  its  rife  from  the  receptaculum,  and  lies  on  the 
right  fide  of  the  oefophagus,  receiving  lymphntics  from 
that  part ;  and  running  up  about  half  an  inch,  it  di- 
vides into  two  dufts,  one  of  which  palTes  over  the  oefo- 
phagus to  the  left  fide,  and  the  other  goes  ftraight 
upon  the  right  fide,  palTes  by  the  upper  part  of  the 
kidney,  from  which  it  receives  fome  fmall  branches, 
and  foon  after waids  is  joined  by  a  branch  from  the 
large  lymphatic  that  lies  above  the  bone  of  the  tho- 
rax, as  formerly  mentioned  :  near  this  part  it  likewife 
fends  off  a  branch  to  join  the  duft  of  the  oppofite  fide  ; 
and  then,  a  little  higher,  is  joined  bv  thofe  large  lym- 
phatics from  the  upper  part  of  the  gills,  and  from  the 
fauces. 

The  thoracic  duiS,  after  being  joined  by  thefe  vef- 
fels,  communicates  with  the  net-work  near  the  orbit,' 
where  its  lymph  is  mixed  with  that  of  the  lymphatics 
from  the  pofterior  part  of  the  gills,  and  from  the  fu- 
perior  fins,  belly,  &.c.  and  then  from  this  net-work  a 
veffel  goes  into  the  jugular  vein  juft  below  the  orbit. 
7'his  laft  veflel,  which  may  be  called  the  termination 
of  the  whole  fyftem,  is  very  fmall  in  proportion  to  the 
net-work  from  which  it  rifes  ;  and  indeed  the  lympha- 
tics of  the  part  are  fo  large,  as  to  exceed  by  far  the 
fize  of  the  fanguiferous  veflels. 

The  thoracic  duft  from  the  left  fide,  having  paffed 
under  the  gullet  from  the  right,  runs  on  the  infide  of 
the  vena  cava  of  the  left  fide,  receives  a  branch  from 
its  fellow  of  the  oppofite  fide,  and  joins  the  large  lym- 
phatics which  lie  on  the  left  fide  of  the  pericardium, 
and  a  part  of  thofe  which  lie  behind  the  heart  ;  and 
afterwards  makes,  together  with  the  lymphatics  from 
the  gills,  upper  fins,  and  fide  of  the  fifli,  a  net-work, 
from  which  a  veffel  pafffs  into  the  jugular  vein  of  this 
fide.  In  a  word,  the  lymphatics  of  the  left  fide  agree 
exaftly  with  thofe  of  the  right  fide  above  defcribtd. 
Another  part  of  the  fyftem  is  deeper  feated,  lying  be- 
tween the  roots  of  the  fpinal  proceffes  of  the  back- 
bone. This  part  confifts  of  a  large  trunk  thiit  begins 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  filh,  and  as  it  al'cends  re- 
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ceives  branches  from  the  dorfal  fins  and  adjacent  parts  Of  Ki/las. 
of  the  body.  It  goes  up  near  the  head,  and  fends  a  *  '"' 
branch  to  each  thoracic  duft  near  its  origin.  y.- 

The  only  organs  of  generation  in  this  animal  are  two  Organs  of 
bags  fituated  in  the  abdomen  uniting  near  the  podex.  t'"^''^*''^''' 
Thele  in  the  male  are  filled  with  a  whitifti  firm  fub- 
ftance  called  the  mill,  and  in  the  female  with  an  infi- 
nite number  of  little  ova  cluttered  together,  of  a  red- 
dilh  yellow  colour,  called  the  roe.  Both  thefe  at 
fpawning  time  we  find  very  much  diftended  ;  whereas 
at  another  time  the  male  organs  can  fcarce  be  diftin- 
guiilied  from  the  female  j  nor  is  there  any  proper  in- 
ftrumerit  in  the  male  for  throwing  the  feed  into  the  or- 
gans of  the  female,  as  in  other  creatures.  We  Ihall  not 
take  upon  us  to  determine  the  way  whereby  the  fe- 
male fperm  is  impregnated  :  but  we  find  that  the 
fpawn  of  frogs  confifts  in  the  fmall  fpecks  wrapped  up 
in  a  whitifti  glutinous  liquor  :  thefe  Ipecks  are  the  ru- 
diments of  the  young  frogs,  which  are  nouriflied  in 
that  liquor  till  they  are  able  to  go  in  fearch  of  their 
food.  In  the  fame  way,  the  ova  of  fifties  are  thrown 
out  and  depofited  in  the  fand,  the  male  being  for  the 
moft  part  ready  to  impregnate  them,  and  they  are  in- 
cubated by  the  heat  of  the  fun.  It  is  curious  enough 
to  remark  with  what  care  they  feck  for  a  proper  place 
to  dtpofite  their  ova,  by  fwimniing  to  the  ftiallow, 
where  they  can  better  enjoy  the  fun's  rays,  and  ihun 
the  large  jaws  of  other  fifties.  The  river-fifties,  again 
fpawn  in  tome  creek  free  from  the  hazard  of  the  impe- 
tuous ftream.  But  whether  this  mixture  be  brought 
about  in  fifties  by  a  fimple  application  of  the  genitals 
to  each  other,  or  if  both  of  them  throw  out  their  li- 
quors at  the  fame  time,  in  one  place,  and  thus  bring 
about  the  defired  mixture,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine. 
Spallanzani  has  found,  that  the  eggs  of  frogs,  toads, 
and  water  newts,  are  not  fecundated  in  the  body  of  the 
female  ;  that  the  male  emits  his  femen  upon  the  fpawn 
while  it  is  flowing  from  the  female  ;  and  that  the  foe- 
tus pre-exifts  in  the  body  of  the  female  :  but  whether 
impregnation  takes  place  in  the  fame  manner  in  fillies, 
he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  determine,  though  he  feems 
to  think  it  probable.  Thefe  creatures  are  lo  ftiy,  that 
we  cannot  eafily  get  to  obferve  their  way  of  copula- 
tion, and  are  confequently  but  little  acquainted  with 
their  natural  hiftory.  Frogs,  it  is  very  evident,  do 
not  copulate  :  at  leaft  no  farther  than  to  allow  both 
fexes  an  opportunity  of  throwing  their  fperm.  liarly 
in  the  fpring  the  male  is  found  for  feveral  days  in  clofe 
contaft  upon  the  back  of  the  female,  with  his  fore  legs 
round  her  body  in  fuch  a  manner  that  makes  it  very 
difficult  to  leparate  them,  but  there  is  no  communica- 
tion. At  this  time  the  female  lays  her  fpawn  in  fome 
place  that  is  moft  fecure,  while  the  male  emits  his 
fperm  upon  the  female  (pawn.  -^j; 

After  raifing  up  the  black  peritoneum  In  fifties,  there  The  air- 
comes  in   view   an   oblong  white  membranous  bag,  in  b'"'l''"i 
which    there  is  nothing  contained   but  a  quantity  ofV 
elaftic  air.     This  Is  the  fwimming-LlaJ/Jer  :  it  lies  clofe 
to  the  back-bone  ;  a>id   has  a  pretty  ftrong  mufcular 
coat,   whereby  it  can  contraft   itfelf.      By  contrafling 
this  bag,  and   condenfing  the  air  within  it,  they  can 
make  their  bodies  fpecifically  heavier  than  water,  and 
fo  readily  fall  to  the  bottom  ;  whereas  the  mufcular 
fibres  ceafing  to  afl,  the  air  is  again  dilated,  and  they 
become  fpecifically  lighter  than  wateri   and  fo   fwim 

above. 
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OfMollur.  above.     Accordliif;  to  the  difTerent  degrees  of  conlrac- 
'^j        tioM  and  dilatation  of  tliis  bladder,  tlicy  can  keep  liigli- 
*"~''^'~~^  er  or  lower  in  the  water  at  pleafure.    Hence  (loundeis, 
foles,  r:iia  or  (kate,  and   fuch  other  fillies  as  want  this 
fac,   are  found  always  grovelling  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water:   it  is  owing  to  tliis  that  dead  fiflics  (unlel's  tiiis 
membrane  Has  been  pitvioufly  broke)  are  found  fwim- 
ming  a-top,   the   mufcnlar   fibres   then  ceafing  to  aifl, 
and  that  with   their  bellies  uppermoft  ;  for  the  back- 
bone cannot  yield,  and  the  didendcd  fac   is  protruded 
»  into  the  abdomen,  and   the  back  is  conltf|uently  lica- 

vieft    at    its   upj'cr    part,    according   to   their    poiture. 
There  is  here  jjlared  a  glandular  lubftance,  containing 
a  good  quantity  of  red  blood  ;   and  it  is  very  probable 
,j,.         that  the  air  contained  in  the  iwimming-bladdrr  is  dc- 
Its  proccf-    lived   from  this   iiibllancc.      From  tlie  anterior  part  of 
fc5,  or  com- tlic  b^^  go  out  X.\\o  fyroci'Jfts  or  af'/>en/lices,   wliich,  ac- 
mumcatwn  ^Qfjipp  jg  t),e  jjentlcmen  of  the  French  academy,  ter- 
vcntriciilus.  ""'"^'^  in  their  fauces :  in  a  variety  of  other  fifties  we 
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find  corarounications  with  fomc  psrt*  of  the  alimentary  Of  MoUuf- 
canal,  particularly  the  ccfophagus  and  llomach.  '1  he  "'  , 
falmon  has  an  opening  from  the  fore  end  of  the  air-bag 
into  the  wfophagus,  which  is  furrounded  by  a  kind  of 
mufcular  fibres.  The  herring  has  a  funncl-likc  paflage 
leading  from  the  bottom  ot  the  flomath  into  the  air- 
bag  ;  but  it  is  not  determined  whether  the  air  enters 
tlic  air-bag  by  this  opening,  or  comes  out  by  it :  the 
latter,  however,  fceras  to  be  the  more  probable  opi- 
nion, as  the  glandular  body  is  found  in  all  fifties, 
whereas  there  are  fcveral  without  this  palTage  of  com- 


niuincation. 
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At  the  I'uperior  part  of  this  bag  there  are  other  red-  lv,-.t', 
coloured  bodies  of  a  glandular  nature,  which  are  con-  •■  .fir^i 
n<iUd  willi  the  kidneys.     From  them  the  nrelers  go  """""• 
down  to  their  infertion  in  the  iie/tca  urinaria,  which    "^^''"^ 
lies  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  ;  and  the  ure- 
thra is  there  produced,  which  terminates  in  the  po- 
dex. 


CHAP.  VIII.   OF  MOLLUSCA. 


IN  thtfe  animals  the  mufcles  or  fleftiy  fibres  are 
white,  and  polL-ITed  of  great  irritability  :  they  retain 
the  power  of  motion  evei\  after  being  cut  into  fmall 
pieces  ;  and  many  parts  of  their  bodies  are  capable  of 
being  reproduced  after  being  feparated.  Their  exter- 
nal furface  is  always  moiif,  as  there  commonly  exudes 
from  it  a  vilcons  fluid.  It  is  extremely  tenfiblc,  and 
is  furnifhed  with  organs  called  tentacula,  which  are  ca- 
pable of  being  lengthened  out  or  contrafted,  fo  as  to 
enable  the  animal  to  feel  the  better.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  or  not  thefe  animals  polTefs  the  fenfation  of 
fmell,  but  if  they  do,  the  organ  of  this  fcnfe  is  pro- 
bably fituated  at  the  entrance  of  their  pulmonary  vef- 
fels.  Many  of  them  hav^e  eyes,  and  fome  appear  to  be 
pofleflTed  of  ears. 

Their  bov-iy  is  ufually  provided  with,  or  at  lead  part- 
ly enveloped  by,  a  membranaceous  covering.  In  ma- 
ny this  covering  is  more  or  lefs  cruftaceous,  produced 
from  a  calcareous  juice  exuding  from  the  furface  of  the 
animal,  and  forming  a  (liell  compofed  of  one  or  more 
pieces  or  valves.  The  body  of  the  animal  is  attached 
to  this  fliell  by  mufcles,  which  enable  it  to  retire  with- 
in the  valves,  or  to  lliut  thefe  together.  Thefe  mufcles 
change  their  place,  feparating  from  one  part,  and  grow- 
ing to  another,  fo  as  always  to  preferve  the  fame  rela- 
tive pofition,  notwithftanding  the  unequal  growth  of 
the  fhell.  Mod  of  thefe  animals  are  inhabitants  of 
the  fca:  fome  of  them  refide  in  frerti  water;  and  fome 
of  them  refide  entirely  on  land. 

The  mollufca  mav  be  divided  into  three  orders. 

I.  The  cephalopoda,  fo  called  becaufe  their  feet,  or  at 
leaft  the  organs  with  which  they  feize  their  prey,  are 
fituated  in  the  head.  Their  body  is  in  the  form  of  a 
fack,  which,  when  the  external  covering  is  removed, 
exhibits  the  appearance  of  a  compaft  network  of  flelhy 
fibres  in  three  diflinilil  layers.  Of  thefe  the  outermoft 
are  placed  lengthwife,  the  middle  in  a  crofs  direiflion, 
and  the  innermoll  in  no  regular  order.  By  the  various 
aftions  of  thefe  fibres  the  fack  of  the  animal  is  length- 
ened, contrafted,  bent,  or  twilled  in  various  diredions. 


Thefe  animals  are  furniftied  below  the  fkin  of  the 
back  with  a  folid  body,  which  is  for  the  moll  part  ex- 
ceedingly elaflic  and  tranfparent,  and  is  fometimes  fur- 
rowed longitudinally.  In  all  the  Ipecies  of  fepia  or 
cuttle-filh,  except  the  .S'.  ociopus,  which  wants  it,  this 
body  is  a  fort  of  bone,  formed  of  thin  concentric  plates, 
feparated  by  fmall  columns,  arranged  lo  as  to  form  a 
quincunx.  It  is  oval  and  lenticular,  or  thickeft  in  the 
middle. 

The  feet  in  this  order  are  eight  in  number,  and  form 
a  circle  round  the  mouth  ;  they  end  in  fuckers,  by 
which  the  animal  fixes  itfelf  to  any  fubftance,  and  are 
furnillied  with  numerous  mufcles,  by  which  they  are 
moved  in  every  direclion.  The  other  fpecies  of  fepia 
(except  the  odopus  and  the  calmar),  have,  befides 
thefe  eight  ftet,  two  others  which  are  longer  and 
fmaller. 

They  have  three  hearts;  their  refpiration  is  carried 
on  in  the  water  by  meansof  branchia;  ;  they  have  very 
large  eyes,  and  organs  of  hearing  fituated  within  the 
head  ;  their  ftomach  is  very  tleftiy,  fo  as  to  relemble 
the  gizzard  of  a  fowl,  and  they  hare  a  very  large  li- 
ver. They  are  alfo  furniftied  with  a  peculiar  gland  for 
the  purpole  of  fecreting  an  inky  tluid,  which,  when 
they  wifh  to  conceal  themfelves,  they  throw  out,  and 
thus  ohfcure  the  water  round  them. 

2.  The  gejicroptda,  which  have  upon  the  belly  a 
mufcular  plane,  by  the  contraction  of  which  they 
creep  upon  the  belly,  as  may  be  obferved  in  the  fnail  ; 
and  hence  their  name.  They  have  no  heart  ;  their 
branchia;  are  fituated  fometimes  within  the  body, 
fometimes  they  furround  the  body,  and  are  often  on 
the  back  ;  they  are  naked  in  the  firft  cafe,  and  in  the 
others  are  covered  with  a  kind  of  lid,  and  are  of  va- 
rious forms.  The  common  trunk  of  the  blood-vclTels 
is  fubdivided  for  the  purpofe  of  diflributing  to  the 
branchiae  the  blood  which  has  circulated  through  the 
body.  The  moll  of  this  order  are  hermaphrodite,  but 
require  reciprocal  copulation.  There  is  almoll  always 
fituated  near  the    matrix  a  bag,    containing  a   fluid, 

which 
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•OfCrufta-  which  is  generally  thought  to  be  the  fubftance  em- 
.  '^'"'' ^'-  ployed  by  tlie  ancients  in  the  dyeing  of  purple  ;  the 
ufe  ot  this  fldid  in  thefe  animals  is  unknown.  The  in- 
teftines  confift  of  a  ftomach  more  or  le's  flcftiy,  and  an 
alimentary  canal  ;  they  have  a  very  large  liver,  and  a 
confiderable  number  of  them  are  provided  with  brain 
and  nerves. 

3.  The  acephala,  fo  called  becaufe  they  have  no 
heads.  Thefe  animals  are  commonly  contained  within 
two  (hells,  and  have  their  body  entirely  enveloped  in 
a  membranaceous  covering,  which  opens  either  in  one 
part  or  two  ;  and  to  this  covering,  efpecially  at  that 
part  where  the  water  enters,  are  attached  the  tentacu- 
la,  the  only  external  organ  of  fenfation  which  the  aui- 


mals  of  this  order  appear  to  poITefs.  Their  or)i;ans  of  Of  Crufta- 
refpiration  are  compofed  of  large  vafcular  laminae,  fi- /^  ^Ifl, 
tuated  at  the  two  fides,   immediately  beneath  the  co-  ' 

vering  •,  their  heart  is  placed  towards  the  back.  The 
ftomach  and  great  part  of  the  inteftinal  canal  pafles 
through  the  liver.  Their  mouth,  which  opens  imme- 
diately into  the  ftomach,  is  placed  between  the  brar- 
chia;,  at  the  orifice  oppofite  to  that  by  which  the  wa- 
ter enters,  and  round  it  are  placed  four  triangular  bo. 
dies  which  appear  to  be  tentacuia.  The  brain,  where 
it  is  prelent,  is  placed  between  the  branchiae  and  the 
inteltinal  canal.  They  appear  to  be  all  hermaphro- 
dites, and  do  not  require  copulation. 


CHAP.  IX.  OF  THE  CRUSTACEA. 


THE  animals  which  compofe  this  order  have  com- 
tnonly  been  ranked  among  the  infefts  j  but  we  have 
thought  it  better  to  feparate  them,  as  they  are  poffei- 
fed  of  charafter  by  which  they  are  fufficiently  diftin- 
guithed.  They  hare  the  body  enveloped  in  a  fort 
of  armour  compofed  of  feveral  pieces  or  fcales,  and 
are  ufually  provided  with  a  great  number  of  jointed 
limbs. 

The  head  in  thefe  animals  is  immoveable,  their  prin- 
cipnl  motions  being  confined  to  the  tail  and  feet.  The 
tail  forms  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  animal,  and  is 
furnilhed  with  very  large  and  ftrong  mufcles  by  the 
aflion  of  which  the  animal  is  enabled  to  leap  and  fwim 
with  great  celerity. 

Their  feet  are  of  different  forms  in  the  feveral  fpecies, 


and  alfo  vary  in  number,  and  in  foine  fpecies  anfwet 
feveral  very  different  purpofes.  What  in  thefe  animals 
is  analogous  to  the  brain,  is  a  long  knotted  nervous 
cord,  from  the  knots  of  which  the  nerves  are  diftri- 
buted  to  the  body.  Their  eyes  are  hard  and  complex, 
and  are  ufually  placed  on  a  fort  of  footftalks,  which 
enable  them  to  move  with  great  facility  in  all  direc- 
tions. They  are  furnifhed  with  feelers  and  antennae 
as  we  fliall  fee  in  infefts.  Their  organs  of  hearing 
are  very  imperfeft.  They  have  a  heart,  and  both  an 
arterial  and  a  venous  fyftem  of  blood  veffels.  They 
breathe  by  means  of  branchiae.  Their  jaws  are  gene- 
rally numerous,  very  ftrong,  and  fituated  in  a  tranf- 
verfe  direflion.  They  are  of  diftinft  fexes,  and  the 
male  has  two  penes. 


CHAP.  X.  OF  INSECTS. 


AS  under  Entomology,  now  become  a  ftudy  fo 
fafliionable,  and  which  has  been  carried  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  perfedfion,  we  propofe  to  give  a  particular 
account  of  the  ftruflure  and  economy  of  infcfts, 
■vit  Ihall  at  prefent  only  offer  a  Hiort  Iketch  of  their 
anatomy. 

Infe6ls  differ  from  the  former  claffes,  by  their  bodies 
being  covered  with  a  hard  cruft  or  fcale,  by  their  having 
feelers  or  antenna;  arifing  from  their  head,  and  many  of 
them  breathing  the  air  through  lateral  pores.  As  to  the 
fhape  of  their  bodies,  though  it  fomewhat  differs  from 
that  of  birds,  being  in  general  not  fo  (harp  before  to 
cut  and  make  way  through  the  air,  yet  it  is  well  adapt- 
ed to  their  manner  of  life.  The  bafe  of  their  bodies 
is  not  formed  of  bone,  as  in  many  other  animals,  but 
the  hard  external  covering  fcrves  them  for  Ikin  and 
bone  at  the  fame  time.  Their  feelers,  befide  the  ufe 
of  cleaning  their  eyes,  are  a  guard  to  thtm  in  their 
walk  or  flight.  Their  legs  and  wings  are  well  fitted 
for  their  intended  fcrvice  ;  but  the  latter  vary  fo  much 
in  different  infefls,  that  from  thtm  naturalills  have 
given  names  to  the  feveral  orders  of  the  clafs.  As, 
firft,  the 

Coleoptera,  or  beetle  tribe,  which  have  a  ctuHaceous 
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elytra  or  (hell,  that  fliuts  together,   and  forms  a  long!- 
tudinal  future  down  their  back. 

Hamiptera — as  in  cimex,  cockroach,  bug,  &c.  which 
have  the  upper  wings  half  cruflaceous  and  half  mem- 
branaceous ;  not  divided  by  a  longitudinal  future,  but 
incumbent  on  each  other. 

Lepidnptera — as  the  butterfly,  have  four  wings,  co- 
vered with  fine  fcales  in  the  form  of  powder. 

Neuroplera — as  the  dragon-fly,  fpring-fly,  &c.  have 
four  membranaceous  tranfparent  naked  wings,  gene- 
rally reticulated. 

Hymenoptfra-^ii  wafps,  bees,  &c.  have  four  mem- 
branaceous wings,  and  a  tail  furniflied  with  a  fling. 

Diptera — as  the  common  houfe-fly,  have  only  two 
wings. 

Aptcra — as  the  fcorpion,  fpider,  &c.  hsve  no 
wings. 

The  ftru(Elure  of  the  eye  in  many  infefls  is  a  mod 
curious  piece  of  mechanifm.  The  outer  part  is  re- 
markably hard,  to  guard  againft  injuries  ;  and  has 
commonly  a  reticular  appearance,  or  the  whole  may 
be  looked  upon  as  an  aflemblnge  of  fmaller  eyes  ;  but 
whether  they  fee  objefts  multiplied  before  them,  has 
not  yet  been  determined. 

Linneeus, 
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Linnxus,  and  fevcral  others  following  him,  deny 
the  exiflence  of  a  brain  in  thcfc  creatures. 

Their  car  has  been  lately  difcovered  to  be  placed  at 
the  root  of  their  antenna;  or  feelers,  and  can  be  di- 
ftinftly  feen  in  (bme  of  the  larger  kinds. 

Tiiey  have  a  ftomach,  and  other  organs  of  digeflion. 

They  have  a  heart  and  blood  viffcls,  and  circulation 
H  carried  on  in  them  fomewhat  as  in  the  former  clafs  ; 
but  the  blood  is  without  red  globules ;  or,  as  natu- 
ralifts  fpeak,  is  colourlcfs.  In  lume  of  the  larger  kind, 
when  a  piece  of  the  flicll  is  broken,  the  pulf;ition  of  the 
heart  is  feen  dirtinflly,  and  that  fometimes  lor  leveral 
hours  after  it  lias  been  laid  bare. 

Lungs.  The  cxillence  of  thefe  by  fome  has  been 
denied.  But  late  experiments  and  obfcrvations  (liow 
that  no  fpecies  want  them,  or  at  lead  fomcthing  fimi- 
lar  to  them  ;  and  in  many  infefts,  they  are  larger  in 
proportion  than  in  other  animals  ;  in  molt  of  them 
they  lie  on  or  near  the  furface  of  their  body  •,  and  lend 
out  lateral  pores  or  tracheae,  by  which,  it  the  animal 
is  belmeared  with  oil,  it  is  inftantly  fufiocated. 

Generation.  The  fame  difTertnce  in  fex  exifts  in  in- 
fefts  as  in  other  animals,  and  they  even  appear  more 
difpofed  to  increafe  their  fpecies;  many  of  them,  when 
become  perfcfl,  feeming  to  be  created  for  no  other 
purpofe  but  to  propagate  their  like.  Thus  the  filk- 
worm,  when  it  arrives  at  its  perfeft  or  moth  ftate,  is 
incapable  of  eating,  and  can  hardly  fly  ;  it  endeavours 
only  to  propagate  its  fpecies  :  after  which  the  male 
immediately  dies,  and  fo  does  the  female  as  foon  as  llie 
has  depofited  her  eggs. 


Befides  thofe  of  the  male  and  female,  a  third  fex  Of  Worn., 
exilts  in  lome  infects,  which  we  call  neuter.      As  thtle  ,  . 

have  not  the  diltinguilhing  parts  ot  cither  lex,  they 
may  be  confideted  as  eunuchs  or  infertile.  \Vc  know 
of  no  indance  of  this  kind  in  any  other  clals  of  ani- 
mals ;  and  it  is  only  found  among  thofe  infects 
which  form  themfclves  into  focielics,  as  bees,  walps, 
and  ants  :  and  here  thele  eunuchs  arc  real  fl^vcs,  as 
on  them  lies  the  whole  bufinels  of  the  economy.  No 
hermaphrodites  have  as  yet  been  difcovered  among  in- 
fe^s. 

Many  have  imagined  that  the  generality  of  infefli 
were  merely  the  piodufiion  of  putrefaftlon,  becaufe 
they  have  been  obferved  to  arile  from  putrified  lub- 
llances ;  but  3  contrary  opinion  is  now  more  generally 
adopted  ;  and  it  is  pretty  certain,  that  if  putrid  bo- 
dies be  Ihut  up  in  a  clofc  veflel,  no  infefts  are  ever  ge- 
nerated unlels  their  ova  have  been  orignially  depofited 
there.  1  hey  are  oviparous  animals,  and  lay  their  eggs 
in  places  moll  convenient  for  the  nouriiliment  of  their 
young  •,  fome  in  water,  others  in  ticlh  ;  fome  in  fruit 
and  leaves  ;  while  others  make  ncds  in  the  earth  or  in 
wood,  and  lomctimes  even  in  the  hardeft  Hone.  The 
eggs  of  all  infedls  firfl  become  [/arvo)  caterpillar,  or 
maggot;  from  which  they  are  changed  into  {^pupa) 
chryfalis  or  aurelia,  fo  named  from  their  being  inclo- 
fed  in  a  caie  ;  and  thefe  dying,  or  feeming  to  die,  the 
(/Wfo)  fly,  or  butterfly,  or  perfefl  Hate,  fucceeds  ;  and 
during  each  of  thefe  changes  their  appearance  diiferi 
wonderfully. 


CHAP.  XI.  OF  WORMS. 


THE  worms  form  a  clafs  in  the  fyflem  of  Linne, 
comprehending  the  mollufca,  and  the  next  affemblage 
of  which  we  are  to  fpeak,  viz.  the  7.oophyles,  befides 
the  worms  properly  fo  called. 

We  have  feen  that  infefls  in  one  part  of  their  exifl- 
«nce  appear  in  the  flate  of  larvx,  or  organized  beings 
rcferabling  the  common  caterpillar  or  larva;  of  the 
butterfly.  In  fome  of  thefe  the  organs  of  motion  are 
very  perfefl,  and  they  are  furniflied  with  regular  arti- 
culated members,  provided  with  folid  parts.  From 
thefe  there  is  a  gradation  to  the  worms,  which  have 
no  feet,  but  move  forwards  either  by  means  of  briltles 
or  hairs  fixed  in  the  furface  of  their  bodies,  as  in  the 
common  earth-worm  and  the  lumbricus  of  the  intef- 


lines,  or  they  are  provided  at  each  extremity  with  a 
circular  fucker,  as  in  the  leech,  by  which  they  fallen 
one  end  of  their  body  to  the  furface  on  which  they 
are  to  move,  and  proceed  forward  by  the  contrac- 
tions of  the  mufcular  rings  of  which  their  body  is 
chiefly  compofed.  Within  their  body  is  found  a 
white  nervous  cord.  Thofe  which  iniiablt  the  water 
carry  on  refpiration  by  means  of  membranaceous  bran- 
chJEe  ;  in  others  there  are  pores  or  Ifigmata,  analo- 
gous to  the  tracheae  of  infe61s  ;  fome  of  thtm  are  fur- 
niflied with  feelers.  Of  the  molt  important  of  this 
claf5,  the  worms  which  inhabit  the  inteftines  of  other 
animals,  wc  propofe  to  give  a  particular  account  in  a 
future  article. 


CHAP.  XII.   OF  THE  ZOOPHYTES. 


THE  zoophytes  form  the  lowefl  ckfs  of  animated 
nature  ;  and  many  of  them  bear  fo  clofe  a  refemblaiice 
to  plants  and  minerals,  that  they  ivould  feem  to  be- 
long rather  to  thefe  kingdoms  than  to  that  in  which 
modern  naturalifls  have  agreed  tq  arrange  them.  The 
inollufca  polTcfs  organs  of  digeflion,  fenfation,  circula- 
tion, and  relpiration,  and  are  furniflied  with  vifcera 
not  very  unlike  thofe  of  the  vertebral   animalf.     In- 

Voi.  II.  Part  I, 


fefts  form  the  next  degree,  which  have  no  diftinft 
circulation,  and  very  imperfect  refpiiatory  organs ^ 
but  in  them  we  lee  lomething  like  a  brain,  and  well- 
marked  organs  ef  fenfation.  We  oblerve  the  fame  in 
many  worms,  in  moft  of  which  they  probably  exift. 
But  in  the  zoophytes  there  is  no  appearance  of  circu- 
lation j  there  are  no  ner*es,  and  no  fenfonum  or  com- 
mon centre  of  fenfation  ;  there  is  but  little  appear:rnce 
R  r  of 
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of  refpiration,  and  often  fcarcely  any  thing  wliicli  may 
be  termed  an  organ  of  digeltion.  Every  point  of  their 
body  feems  independently  to  attraft  nourilhment,  and 
independently  to  poflefs  the  faculty  of  fenfation  ;  hence 
the  extreme  degree  of  irritability,  the  great  power  of 
vitality  and  of  reproduction,  which  we  find  in  thefe 
animals.  For  propagation,  they  need  only  be  cut  in 
pieces,  and  do  not  lequire  a  difference  of  fex  or  organs 
of  generation  to  preferve  the  fpecies  :  They  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  orders;  the  firft  of  which,  as  bearing 
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a  refemblance  to  both  animals  and  plants,  may  be  pro-        Of 
perly   cal'ed    zoophytes;    and    the   lart,   as   refembling^^phy*^ 
both  plants  and  ftones,  may  be  called  lithofihytei.     See         ' 
LiTHOPHYTES   and  Zoophytes.     We   have  in   this 
comparative  view  of  organized  beings,  purpofely  avoid- 
ed giving   any  defcription    of  the    anatomy  of  plants. 
This  would  form  a  neceffary  part  of  a  complete  fyftem 
of  comparative  anatomy  ;    but  does  not  properly  fall 
to  be  confidered  in  a  flcetch  of  this  kind.     It  will  be 
fully  detaifed  in  its  proper  place.     See  Botany. 
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ANA 

Anattom,  ANATTOM,  in  Geography,  the  mod  foutherly 
ras^^""  ifland  of  the  New  Hebrides,  in  the  fouthern  Pacific 
1 1      y "1    1 1  ocean.      S.  Lit.  20.  3.   E.  Long.  170.4. 

ANAXAGORAS,  an  eminent  philofopher  of  an- 
tiquity, was  born  in  the  firft  year  of  the  70th  Olym- 
piad, or  500  years  before  Chrift.  Ih  confequence  of 
the  eminent  talents  of  this  philofopher  he  obtained  the 
appellation  of  Mind.  Pythagoras  leprefents  philofo- 
phcrs  as  mere  fpeftators  of  the  aff.urs  of  human  life, 
and  who,  ne^lecling  all  other  purfuits,  devote  their 
exertions  to  the  inveftigation  of  nature,  and  the  fearch 
after  wifdom.  According  to  this  definition  of  a  philo- 
fopher, Anaxagoras  flrlctly  merited  the  honourable 
appellation  ;  tor  theugh  he  was  of  a  refpeftable  delcent, 
and  poffeffed  of  a  confiderable  fortune,  yet  he  relin- 
quifhed  both,  lb  that,  in  the  language  of  Cicero,  he 
might  "  give  himfelf  wholly  to  the  divine  pleafures  of 
learning  and  inquiry."  The  fons  of.  wealth,  and  the 
lovers  of  money,  will  probably  unite  in  the  ridicule 
caft  upon  him  by  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  even 
"  that  he  pliilofophized  very  loolilhly  ;"  but  the  mind 
of  Anaxagoras  difregarded  their  fcorn,  and  perfcver- 
ed  in  his  plan  ;  and  although  the  reader  may  hefitate  in 
giving  applaule  to  the  man  who  depiives  fociety  of  the 
benefits  of  his  focial  talent,  vet  the  eager  thirft  of  his 
mind  after  knowledge  is  entitled  to  becoming  credit. 

Leaving  his  lands  to  be  cultivated  and  enj  lyed  by 
his  friends,  Anaxagoras  placed  himfelf  under  the  care 
of  Anaxiracnes  the  Milcfian.  About  the  age  of 
twenty  he  went  to  Athens  and  entered  upon  the  lludy 
of  philofophy,  where  he  continued  30  years.  Some 
fuppofe  that  he  was  the  firll  difciple  of  the  Ionian 
fchool,  founded  by  Thales  a  teacher  of  philofophy  in 
Athens.  When  Anaxagoras  affumed  the  charaiSer 
of  a  public  teacher  of  philofophy,  he  <^nickly  rofe  to 
high  eminence,  and  produced  many  fnmons  fcholars, 
among  whom  were  Kur'pidet  the  tragedian,  Prricles  the 
flatefman,  and  the  renowned  Socrates.  This  philofo- 
pher contented  himfelf  yyilh  ferving  the  republic  in  his 
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own   flatlon,  without  interfering   in  any  of  the  public   Anax-ago- 
affairs  of  the  ftate.     Both  by  the  principles  of  wifdom        ras. 
which  he  infpired  into  the  minds  of  the  Athenian  youth,  ' 

and  alfo  by  his  daily  advice  in  the  moft  important  affairs, 
particularly  in  the  cafe  of  Pericles,  he  was  of  fingular 
fervice  to  his  country.  But  neither  the  frienddiip  of  the 
famous  Pericles,  nor  his  own  general  difintereft ednels  of 
charaffer,  nor  his  imraenfe  ftores  of  learning,  could 
ward  off  the  fhafts  of  perfecution.  Cleo  accufed  hira 
of  impietv,  and  the  iiitroduftion  of  new  opinions  con- 
cerning the  gods,  becaufe  he  taught  that  the  lun  was 
a  burning  mals  of  ftone,  or  an  inanimate  fiery  fub- 
ftance.  By  this  opinion  he  was  faid  to  rob  the  fun  of 
his  divinity,  becaufe  in  the  popular  opinion  he  was 
deemed  Apollo,  one  of  the  greatcll  deities.  But  al- 
though Cleo  made  religion  the  avowed  caufe  of  the 
accufation  of  Anaxagoras,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
civil  caufes  chiefly  operated  towards  his  condemna- 
tion. It  is,  however,  abundantly  evident,  that  he  did 
not  hefitate  to  expole  the  vulgar  fuperllitions  on  fe- 
veral  occafions  ;  but  the  evidence  is  not  lufficient 
which  pretends  to  prove  that  he  was  condemned  for 
teaching  the  do61rine  of  a  fupreme  intelligence,  the 
creator  of  this  world.  His  judges  condemned  hire  to 
death  ;  but  Pericles  appearing  in  his  defence,  the  fen- 
tence  was  changed  from  that  of  death  to  banifhment 
and  a  pecuniary  fine. 

It  is  reported,  that  when  one  of  his  friends  regretted 
his  exile,  he  replied  ;  "  It  is  not  I  who  have  loll  the 
Athenians,  but  the  Athenians  who  have  loft  me." 
Whilft  a  (mall  degree  of  vanity  appears  in  this  (enti- 
ment,  it  neverthelefs  informs  pollerity  with  what  calm- 
nefs  of  mind  he  endured  the  changes  of  fortune.  But 
other  fayings  tend  more  fully  to  unfold  his  charafler. 
During  the  courfe  of  a  leflure  one  day,  he  was  inter- 
rupted with  the  unplcafant  news  of  the  death  ot  a  Ion  ; 
he  calmly  replied,  "  I  knew  that  1  begat  him  mor- 
tal." When  he  received  the  fentence  of  condemna- 
tion, he  confoled  himfelf  by  this  confiUeration ;  "  Na- 
ture, 
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Anaxago-   turf,   (faid  he)  long  ago  pronounced  the  fame  fcntence 
'''•        agaiiift  me." 
'  Expelled  from    Athen?,   Anaxagoras  palRd   the  re- 

mainder of  his  days  at  L-Hmplncus,  teaching  philolopliy 
in  the  fchool  of  his  deceafed  mailer  Anaximcnes,  until 
the  infirmities  of  nature  terminated  his  ufeful  life  in 
the  year  428  before  Clirill.  Before  his  death  his 
friends  imiuired  if  they  (lionM  carry  his  bones  to  his 
native  city  :  he  returned  for  anfiver,  that  this  was  quite 
"  unnecelTirv,  the  way  to  the  regions  below  is  every- 
where alike  open."  When  the  magiftratcs  of  Lamp- 
facus  fent  a  melTagc  to  him  before  his  death,  requeu- 
ing to  know  in  what  manner  he  wilhed  them  to 
honour  his  memory,  he  iai1,  "  Only  let  the  day  of  my 
death  be  annually  kept  as  a  Imliday  by  the  hoys  in 
the  fchools  of  Lampfacus."  Tiiis  was  complied  with, 
and  the  cuftom  remained  even  in  the  time  of  Diogenes 
Laertius.  This  great  pliilofopher  died  at  the  advanced 
age  of  72,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Lampfacus  erefled 
a  tomb  over  his  remains,  with  the  following  epitaph. 

EtSuh,  «-A«r»»  ttXnkiXi  tvi  rifftit  a-ijiuas 
OvjKXW  Ktrfiti,   KUTtci  Ata^xyo^aj, 

This  tomb  great  Ana\agoras  confines, 

Whofe  mind  explor'd  the  paths  of  heavenly  truth. 

It  is  alfo  reported,  that  there  was  an  altar  erefled 
to  his  :nemorv,  upon  which  were  infcribed  the  words 
Triilh  and  Mintf. 

Many  fabulous  reports  are  narrated  concerning  this 
philofopher,  of  which  it  appears  unneceiTary  to  take 
any  particular  notice;  and  Diogenes  Laertius  has  col- 
lefted  with  little  care  and  judgment,  after  an  interval 
of  more  than  700  year?,  the  remains  concerning  this 
philofopher,  which  were  fcattercd  through  various 
writings.  With  no  fmall  degree  o*  diffidence  then  the 
pen  mufb  record  a  fummarv  of  his  doflrine  collefted 
from  fuch  unfatisfaflory  information  ;  elpecially  fince 
his  biographer  himfelf  has  given  full  proof  both  of  his 
jgnornnce  and  negligence,  and  as  the  whole  narrative 
abounds  with  chronological  contradiftions  and  other  in- 
confiftencies. 

It  appears,  however,  that  in  the  midft  of  fome  ex- 
travagant conceptions  Anaxagoras  held  opinions  which 
indicate  a  confiderable  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of 
nature.  His  idea  of  the  heavens  appears  to  have  been, 
that  they  were  a  folid  vault,  originally  compofed  of 
ftones,  elevated  from  the  earth  by  the  violent  motion 
of  the  ambient  aether,  inflamed  by  its  heat,  and  bv  the 
rapid  circular  motion  of  the  heavens  fixed  in  their  re- 
fpeflive  places.  The  teflimonies  of  feveral  writers, 
among  which  is  that  of  the  refpeflable  Xenophon,  unite 
in  proving  that  he  confidered  the  fun  to  be  a  large 
fiery  ilone  ;  and  Xenophon  introduces  Socrates  as  re- 
futing that  doftrine,  and  delivering  an  unfavourable 
opinion  concerning  his  other  writings.  From  his  per- 
ceiving that  the  rainbow  is  the  effeft  of  the  retleflion 
of  the  folar  rays  from  a  daik  cloud,  and  that  wind  is 
produced  by  the  rarefaSion,  and  found  by  the  percuf- 
fion,  of  the  air,  Anaxagoras  feems  to  have  paid  confi- 
derable attention  to  the  phenomena  of  nature.  He  muft 
have  had  fome  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  atmo- 
fphere,  and  the  doftrine  of  eclipfes,  if,  according  to  re- 
yion,  he  could  predift  a  fall  of  rain  and  darkncfs  at 
noonday. 


Our  information  is  more  correft  concerning  hU  Anjur. 
opinions  of  the  principhs  of  nature  and  the  origin  of  ^  *■  "'' 
things.  He  imagined  that  in  nature  there  arc  as  many  ' 
kinds  of  principles  as  there  are  fpecies  of  compound 
bodies,  and  that  the  peculiar  form  of  the  primary  par- 
ticles of  which  any  body  is  compofed,  is  the  fame 
with  the  quality  of  the  compound  body  itfelf.  Forin- 
(tance,  he  fuppofed  that  a  piece  of  gold  is  compofed  of 
imall  particles  which  are  themfelves  gold,  and  a  bone 
of  a  great  number  of  fraall  bones  ;  thus,  according  to 
Anaxagoras,  bodies  of  every  kind  are  generated  from 
fimilar  particles.  That  part  of  his  fyffem  is  more 
agreeable  to  reafon  v\hich  explains  the  active  principle 
in  nature.  According  to  Diogenes  Lai'rtius,  Anaxa- 
goras taught,  that  "  the  univerfe  onfifls  ot  fmall 
bodies  compo'ed  of  fimilar  parts,  and  that  mind  is  the 
beginning  of  motion."  "  He  was  the  firil,  (fays  the 
fame  writer)  who  fuperadded  mind  to  matter,  opening 
his  work  in  this  pleafing  and  iublime  language  :  •  All 
things  were  confuled  ;  then  came  mmd,  and  difpofed 
them  in  order."  Plato  informs  us  that  this  philofopher 
taught  the  exiftencc  of  a  difpofing  mind,  the  caufe  of 
all  things.  Anaxagoras,  according  to  Ariftotle,  taught 
that  mind  was  "  the  caufe  of  the  world,  and  of  all  or- 
der ;  and  that  while  all  things  elfe  are  compounded, 
this  alone  is  pure  and  unmixed  ;  and  that  "  he  afcribes 
to  this  principle  two  powers,  to  know,  and  to  move, 
faying,  that  mind  "put  the  univerfe  into  motion."  Ci- 
cero exprefsly  aflVrts,  that  Anaxagoras  was  the  firft 
who  taught,  that  "  the  arrangement  and  order  of  all 
things  was  contrived-and  accomplidied  by  the  under- 
ftanding  and  power  of  an  infinite  mind."    (Gc/7.  Biog.) 

ANAXARCHUS,  a  Grecian  philofopher,  who  li- 
ved under  Philip  of  Macedon  and  Alexander,  was  born 
in  Abdera,  and  bclong>!d  to  the  left  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Eleatic.  He  is  laid  to  have  been 
condufled  in  the  progrefs  of  his  early  iludics  by  the 
fkilful  hands  of  Diomencs  of  Smyrna  and  Metrodorus- 
of  Chios.  He  had  the  honour  to  be  a  companion  of 
Alexander  ;  and  a  few  anecdotes  tranfmitted  to  pofte- 
rity  concerning  him  render  it  evident  that  he  treated 
him  with  the  ufual  freedom  of  a  friend.  This  philo- 
fopher candidly  checked  the  vain  glory  of  Alexander 
(when  elated  with  pride  he  afpired  to  the  honours  of 
divinity),  by  pointing  to  his  finger  when  he  bled,  fay- 
ing, "  See  the  blood  of  a  mortal,  not  of  a  god."  It  is 
likewife  reported,  that  on  another  occafion,  while  in- 
dulging immoderately  at  a  banquet,  he  repeated  a  verfe 
from  Euripides,  reminding  Alexander  of  his  mortality. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted,  that  the  fidelity  of  the 
philofopher  was  wanting  at  the  time  when  the  mind 
of  Alexander  was  tortured  with  remorfe  at  having  (lain 
his  friend  Clitus  ;  for  it  is  reported  that  he,  on  that  oc- 
cafion, endeavoured  to  loothe  the  agitated  mind  of  A- 
lexander,  by  faying,  that  "  kings,  like  the  gods,  could 
do  no  wrong."  It  is  reported  that  Nicorreon,  king 
of  Cyprus,  expofed  him  to  the  torture  of  being  pound- 
ed in  a  mortar,  and  that  he  endured  this  torture  with 
incredible  patience  ;  but  as  the  fame  faifl  is  reported 
of  Zeno  the  Eleatic,  there  is  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  it 
is  fabulous  ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  this  narrative 
is  inconfiftent  with  the  general  charafter  of  Anaxar- 
chus,  who,  on  account  of  his  eafy  and  peaceable  life, 
received  the  appellation  of  "  The  Fortunate."  {^Gen. 
Biog.) 

ANAXIMANDER, 
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Anailman.  ANAXIMANDER,  a  famous  Greek  philofoplier, 
'''='■•  born  at  Miletus  in  the  42d  Olympiad,  in  the  time  of 
Palycrates  tyrant  of  Sarnos.  He  was  the  firft  who  pub- 
I  licly  taught  philofophy,  and  wrote  upon  philofophical 
fubjefls.  He  carried  his  refearches  into  nature  very 
far  for  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  It  is  faid,  that  he 
difcovered  the  obliquity  of  the  zodiac,  was  the  fiilt 
who  publifhed  a  geographical  table,  invented  the  gno- 
mon, and  fet  up  the  firft  fun-dial  in  an  open  place  at  La- 
cedaemon.  He  taught,  that  infinity  of  things  was  the 
principal  and  univerfal  element  ;  that  this  infinite  al- 
■  ways  preferved  its  unity,  but  that  its  parts  underwent 
changes  ;  that  all  things  came  from  it  ;  and  that  all 
were  about  to  return  into  it.  According  to  all  appear- 
ance, he  meant  by  this  obfcure  and  indeterminate  prin- 
ciple the  chaos  of  the  other  philofophers.  He  afferted, 
that  there  is  an  infinity  of  worlds ;  that  the  ftars  are 
compofed  of  air  and  fire,  which  are  carried  in  their 
fpheres,  and  that  thefe  fpheres  are  gods  ;  and  that  the 
earth  is  placed  in  the  midil  of  the  univerfe,  as  in  a 
common  centre.  He  added,  that  infinite  worlds  were 
the  produft  of  infinity,  and  that  corruption  proceeded 
from  feparation. 

ANAXIMENES,  born  at  Miletus,  an  eminent 
Greek,  philofopher  ;  friend,  fcholar,  and  fuGceffbr  of 
Anaximander.  He  diff"ufed  fome  degree  of  light  upon 
the  obfcurity  of  his  mailer's  fyftem.  He  made  the  firft 
principle  of  things  to  confift  in  the  air,  which  he  con- 
fidered  as  immenfe  or  infinite,  and  to  which  he  afcribsd 
a  perpetual  motion.  He  afferted,  that  all  things  which 
proceeded  from  it  were  definite  and  circamfcribed  ; 
and  that  this  air,  therefore,  was  God,  fince  the  divine 
power  refided  in  it  and  agitated  it.  Coldnefs  and  moi- 
flure,  heat  and  motion,  rendered  it  vifible,  and  dreffed 
it  in  different  forms,  according  to  the  difierent  degrees 
of  its  condenfation.  All  the  elements  thus  proceed 
from  heat  and  cold.  The  earth  was,  in  his  opinion,. 
one  continued  flat  furface. 

Anaximenes,  a  Greek  hiftorian  and  rhetorician, 
was  born  at  Lanipfacus  about  580  years  before  Chrift. 
Diogenes,  the  Cynic,  laid  the  principles  of  erudition  in 
the  mind  of  this  great  man.  Some  writcrs^afcribe  to 
him  "  A  Treatlfe  on  the  principles  of  Rhetoric,"  which 
bears  the  name  of  Ariflotle  ;  and  it  is  reported  that 
Philip  of  Macedon  invited  him  to  his  court  to  inftruft 
his  fon  Alexander  in  that  fcience.  Alexander  was  at- 
tended in  his  expedition  againft  Perfia  by  this  learned 
philofopher  and  many  other  eminent  men.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  city,  which  had  the  honour  to  give  him 
birth,  having  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Darius,  upon  Alex- 
ander's conquering  thera,  they  entreated  their  countrv- 
nian  Anaximenes  to  intercede  with  Alexander  in  their 
behalf.  He  humanely  undertook  to  interpofe  for 
them  J  but  the  king  being  informed  of  his  intention,  as 
foon  as  he  came  into  his  prcfence,  fwore  that  he  would 
grant  him  nothing  that  he  fliould  afk.  He  inftantly 
replied,  "  I  entreat  you  todeftroy  Lampfacus,  to  burn 
its  temples,  and  to  fell  the  inhabitants  for  flaves." 
Alexander,  ftruck  with  this  dexterous  reply,  kept  his 
word,  and  laved  the  city. 

Another  pleafing  anecdote  is  related  of  Anaxime- 
nes. For  fome  unrecorded  caufe,  he  being  difpUafcd 
with  the  hiftorian  'I'heopompus,  in  order  to  revenge 
himfelf,  wrote  a  fcvere  fitire  againft  the  Spartans  and 
1'hebans,  in  a  ftile  exadly  fimilar  to  that  of  Theo- 
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pompus,  and  under  his  name  addrelTed  it  to  tlie  Athe-  Anaxinun. 
nians.      Theopompus  was  generally  believed  to  be  the      ''fjaM 
author  of  that  work,  and  eonfequently  it  brought  upon 
him  the  odium  and  indignation  of  all  Greece.     Whilft  1 
this  acSlion  afforded  an  illuftrious  proof  of  the  ftrength 
of  his  talents,  it  afforded  an  equal  evidence  of  the  qua- 
lity  of  his  heart.      The  hiftory  of  Philip,  of  Alexan- 
der, and  likewife  twelve  books  on  the  early  hiftory  of 
Greece,   were  the  produftions  of  his  pen,  but  are  now 
unfortunately  loft.      (^Gen.  Blog.) 

ANAXIMANDRIANS,  in  the  hiftory  of  philofo- 
phy,  the  followers  of  Anaximander,  the  moft  ancient  of 
the  philofophical  atheifts  who  admitted  of  no  other 
fubftance  in  nature  but  matter. 

ANAZARBUS  (Pliny),  Anazarba  (Stephanus); 
a  town  of  Cilicia,  on  the  river  Pyramus,  the  birth- 
place of  Diofcorides,  and  of  the  poet  Oppian.  It 
was  fometimes  called  Ccefarea,  in  honour  either  of 
Auguftus  or  of  Tiberius.  The  inhabitants  are  called 
^nazarbeni  (Pliny'),  and  on  coins  ^nazarbeis  after 
the  Greek  idiom.  It  was  deftroyed  by  a  dreadful 
earthquake  in  the  year  525,  along  with  feveral  other 
important  cities  :  but  they  were  all  repaired  at  a  vaft 
e^xpence  by  the  emperor  Juftin  ;  who  was  fo  much  af- 
fected'with  their  misfortune,  that,  putting  off  the  dia- 
dem and  purple,  he  appeared  for  feveral  days  in  fack- 
cloth. 

ANBERTKEND,  in  the  eaftern  language,  a  ce- 
lebrated book  of  the  Brachmans,  wherein  the  Indian 
philofophy  and  religion  are  contained.  The  word  in 
its  literal  fenfe  denotes  the  ciltern  wherein  is  the  water 
of  lite.  The  anbertkend  is  divided  into  50  beths  or 
difcourfes,  each  of  which  confifts  of  10  chapters.  It 
has  been  tranftated  from  the  original  Indian  into  Ara- 
bic, under  the  title  of  Mural  al  Maani,  q.  d.  *'  the 
marrow  of  intelligence." 

ANCARANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  matquifate 
of  Ancona.      E.  Long.  14.  54.   N.  Lat.  42.  48. 

ANCASTER,  a  town  of  Lincolnlhire,  fituated  in 
W.  Long.  30.  N.  Lat.  52.  30.  It  gives  title  of  duke 
to  the  noble  family  of  Bertie. 

ANCENIS,  a  town  of-France,  in  the  province  of 
Brittany.     W.  Long.  I.  9.   N.  Lat.  47.  10. 

ANCESTORS,  thofe  from  whom  a  perfon  is  de- 
fcended  in  a  ftraight  line.  The  word  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  anceffur,  contrailed  from  antecejjlr,  q.  d. 
"  goer  before." 

Muft  nations  have  paid  lionours  to  their  anccftors. 
It  was  properly  the  departed  fouls  of  their  forefathers 
that  the  Romans  worlhipped  under  the  denominations 
<i{  lares,  /tmurcs,  and  houfebold  gods.  Hence  the  an- 
cient tombs  were  a  kind  of  temples,  or  rather  altars, 
whereon  oblations  were  made  by  the  kindred  of  the 
deceafed. 

The  Ruffians  have  ftill  their  anniverfary  feafts  in 
mcniorv  of  their  anccftors,  which  they  call  rodilolifabot, 
q.  d.  "  kinsfolk's  fabbath  ;"  wherein  they  make  formal 
vifits  to  the  dead  in  their  graves,  and  carry  them  pro- 
vifions,  eatables,  and  prefents  of  divers  otlier  kinds. 
They  interrogate  them,  with  loud  lamentable  cries, 
What  they  are  Joing  ?  How  they  fpcnd  their  time  ? 
What  it  is  they  want  ?   and  the  like. 

The  Quojas,  a  people  of  Africa,  offer  facrifices  of 
rice  and  wine  to  their  anccftors  before  ever  they  un- 
dertake any  confiderable  adlion.     The  anniverfaries  of 
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lAiweftori.  tlieir  deaths  are  always  kept   by   their    families  with 
'~~~y^~'  f^rcat  folemnity.      The  iting  invokes  the   (tmls  of  tiis 
father  and  mother  to  make  trade  llourilh  and  the  tliafc 
fucceed. 

The  Chinefe  fcem  to  have  diftinguirtied  themfclves 
above  all  other  nations  in  the  veneration  they  bear 
their  ancellofs.  By  the  laws  of  Confucius,  part  of 
the  duty  which  children  owe  their  parents  coiififls  in 
worlhipping  them  when  dead.  This  fervice,  which 
makes  a  confulcrable  part  of  the  natural  religion  of 
the  Chinefe,  is  faid  to  liavc  been  inftituted  by  the  em- 
peror Kun,  the  fifth  in  order  from  the  found. ition  of 
that  ancient  empire.  Bil)l.  Uu.  tom.vir.  The  Chinefe 
have  both  a  folemn  and  ordinary  vvorlhip  which  they 
pay  their  ancedors.  The  former  is  held  regularly  twice 
a  year,  viz.  in  fpring  and  autumn,  with  much  pomp. 
A  perfon  who  was  prefent  at  it  gives  the  following  :ic- 
count  of  the  ceremonies  on  that  occafion  :  The  facri- 
fices  v.'ere  made  in  a  ciiapel  well  adorned,  where  there 
were  fix  altars  furnilhed  with  cenfers,  tapers-,  and 
flowers.  There  were  three  minillers,  and  behind  them 
two  young  acolites.  The  three  former  went  with  a  pro- 
found filence,  and  frequent  genuflexions,  towards  the 
five  altars,  pouring  out  wine  :  afterivards  they  drew 
near  to  the  (ixth,  and  when  they  came  to  the  foot  of 
the  altar,  half  bowed  down,  they  faid  their  prayers 
with  a  low  voice.  That  being  finiflied,  the  three  mi- 
nillers  went  to  the  altar  ;  the  olhciating  pric.l  took  up 
a  vefTel  full  of  wine,  and  drank  ;  then  he  lifted  up  the 
head  of  a  d^er  or  goat  ;  after  which,  taking  fire  from 
the  altar,  they  all  lighted  a  bit  of  paper  :  and  the  mi- 
nifter  of  the  ceremonies  turning  towards  the  people, 
faid  with  a  loud  voice,  That  he  gave  ihcm  thanks  in 
the  name  of  their  anceftors  for  having  fo  well  honour- 
ed them  5  and  in  recorapenfe  he  promifed  them,  on 
their  part,  a  plentiful  harveft,  a  fruitful  iflue,  good 
lieallh,  and  long  life,  and  all  thofe  advantages  that  are 
moft  plcafing  to  men. 

The  Chinefe  gave  their  ancedors  another  fimpler 
and  more  private  worfliip.  To  tiiis  end  they  have  in 
their  tioufes  a  niche  or  hollow  place,  where  they  put 
the  names  of  their  deceafed  fatli-rs,  and  mike  prayers 
and  offerings  of  perfumes  and  fpices  to  them  at  cer- 
tain times,  with  bowing,  &c.  They  do  the  like  at 
their  tombs. 

The  Jews  fettled  in  China  are  faid  to  worlhip  their 
ancellors  like  the  heathens,  and  with  the  f<.me  cere- 
monies, except  that  they  offer  not  fwlnes  llefli.  Near 
their  fynagogue  they  have  a  hali,  or  court  of  anceftors, 
wherein  are  niches  for  Abraham,  Ifaac,  &c.  The  Je- 
fuits  alfo  conformed,  and  were  permitted  by  their  ge- 
neral to  conform  to  this  and  many  other  luperltitiqus 
cuftoms  of  the  Chinefe. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  of  another  kind,  wherein 
the  Chinefe  (how  their  regard  for  their  anceftors;  in 
proportion  as  any  of  their  defcendants  are  preferred 
to  a  higher  degree  or  dignity,  their  dead  anceftors  are 
at  the  fame  time  preferred  and  ennobled  with  them. 
The  kings  Ven  Van,  Ven  Van,  and  Cheu  Cum,  who 
were  defcended  from  vaflal  kings,  when  they  mounted 
the  imperial  throne,  raifed  their  anceftors  from  the 
vaflal  or  depending  ftate  wherein  thefe  had  lived  to 
the  dignity  of  emperors  •,  fo  that  the  fame  honours 
were  for  the  future  rendered  them  as  if  they  have  been 
emperors  of  China.     The  fame  example  was  followed 
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by  the  fubfcquent  king*,  and  now  obtains  among  the 
grandees  and  literati :  all  now  worihip  their  anceftors, 
according  to  the  rank  which  they  thcmftlveii  hold 
in  the  world.  If  the  fon  be  a  mandarin,  and  the  fa- 
ther only  a  doflor,  the  latter  i>  buried  as  a  doctor,  but 
facrificed  to  as  a  mandarin.  T!ic  like  Isolds  in  degra- 
dations, where  the  condition  of  the  fathers  is  that  of 
their  fons. 

ANCHILOPS,  (^if/y.iiAri,  conlrac/ion,  and  tr^,  0'')» 
in  Medicine,  denotes  an  ablccis,  or  colle£lion  of  mat- 
ter, between  the  great  angle  of  the  eye  and  the  nufe. 
If  fullered  to  remain  too  long,  or  unlkilfully  managed, 
it  degenerates,  the  flagnatlng  humours  corrupt,  and 
an  ulcer  is  produced.  When  the  tumour  is  broke,  and 
tlie  tears  flow  involuntarily,  whilrt  the  os  lachrym.ileis 
not  carious,  it  is  an  cegyU,pf  ,•  but  when  the  ulcer  is  of 
a  long  flanding,  deep,  fetid,  and  the  os  lachrymale  be- 
comes carious,  it  is  a  Jijlula.  The  cure  is  by  reflric- 
tion  and  excifion,  tying  it  at  the  root  on  the  glandula 
lachrymMlis,  and,  when  ready,  cutting  it  pff.  See  Sua- 
GtRY  Index. 

ANCHISES,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  Trojan  prince, 
defceiidtd  from  Dardanus,  and  the  fon  of  Capys.  Ve- 
nus made  love  to  him  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful 
nymph  ;  and  bore  him  .^neas,  the  hero  of  Virgil's 
yiineld. 

ANCHOR  (anc/jora,  Lat.  from  ayxuj*,  Greek),  a 
heavy,  ftrong,  crooked  inftrument  of  iron,  dropped 
from  a  ftiip  into  the  bottom  of  the  water,  to  re- 
tain her  in  a  convenient  ftation  in  a  harbour,  road,  or 
river. 

The  moft  ancient  anchors  are  faid  to  have  been  of 
ftone  ;  and  fomctimes  of  wood,  to  which  a  great  quan- 
tity of  lead  was  ulually  fixed.  In  fome  places,  ba(kets 
full  of  ftones,  and  lacks  filled  with  fsnd,  were  employ- 
ed for  the  fame  ufe.  All  thefe  were  let  down  by  cords 
into  the  fea,  and  by  their  weight  ftayed  the  courfe  of 
the  fliip.  Afterwards  they  were  compofed  cf  iron, 
and  furniftied  with  teeth,  which,  being  fattened  to  the 
bottom  of  the  fea,  preferved  the  vcfltl  immoveable  ; 
whence  o^ttr/K  and  dentes  are  frequently  t«ken  for  an- 
chors in  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets.  At  firft  there  was 
only  one  tooih,  whence  anchors  were  called  i\i(c<riiiui.\ 
but,  in  a  fliort  time,  the  lecond  was  added  by  iiupala- 
mus,  or  Anacharfis  the  Scythian  phLlofopher.  The  an- 
chors with  two  teeth  were  called  xfip,Ze>.ti  or  afipircfiti ; 
and  from  ancient  monuments  appear  to  have  been  much 
the  fame  with  thofe  ufed  in  our  days,  only  the  tranf- 
verle  piece  of  wood  upon  their  handles  (the  flock)  is 
wanting  in  all  of  them.  Every  Ihip  had  fcveral  an- 
chors ;  one  of  whi>.h,  lurpafling  all  the  reft  in  bignefs 
and  ftrength,  was  peculiarly  termed  i,^»  o\  facra,  and 
was  never  ufed  but  in  extreme  danger  \  whence  Jncram 
anchoram  folvere,  is  proverbially  applied  to  fucli  as  are 
forced  to  their  laft  refuge. 

The  anchors  now  made  are  contrived  fo  as  to  fink 
into  the  ground  as  foon  as  they  reach  it,  and  to  hold 
a  great  ftrain  before  they  can  be  loofened  or  dillodged 
fiom  their  ftation.  They  are  compofed  of  a  ftiank,  a 
flock,  a  ring,  and  two  arms  with  their  flukes.  The 
ftock,  which  is  a  long  piece  of  timber  fixed  acrofs  the 
fhank,  (erves  to  guide  the  flukes  in  a  dircftion  perpen- 
dicular to  the  furface  of  the  ground  :  fo  that  one  of 
them  (inks  into  it  by  its  own  weight  as  foon  as  it  falls, 
and  is  ftill  preferved  fteadily  in  that  pofition  by  the 
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Anchor,  ftock,  which,  together  with  the  fhank,  lies  flat  on  the 
""""^  bottom.  In  this  fituation  it  muft  neceflarily  fuftain  a 
great  effort  before  it  can  be  dragi^ed  through  the  earth 
horizontally.  Indeed  this  can  only  be  efftfted  by  the 
violence  of  the  wind  or  tide,  or  both  of  them,  (ome- 
times  increafed  by  the  turbulence  of  the  fea,  and  aft- 
ing  upon  the  (hip  fo  as  to  (Iretch  the  cable  to  its  utmoft 
tenfion,  which  accordingly  may  diflodge  the  anchor 
from  its  bed,  efpecially  if  the  ground  be  foft  and  oozy, 
or  rocky.  When  the  anchor  is  thus  difplaced,  it  is 
Plate  faid,  in  the  fea  phrafe,  to  come  home. 
XXXII.  That  the  figure  of  this  ufeiul  inftrument  may  be 
ig.2.«  '"more  trfearly  underftood,  let  us  fuppofe  a  long  maffy 
beam  of  iron  erefted  perpendicularly,  b,  at  the  lower 
end  of  which  are  two  arms.  </<■,  of  equal  fhicknefs 
with  the  beam  (ufually  called  theyJanl),  only  that  they 
taper  towards  the  points,  which  aie  elevated  above  the 
horizontal  plane  at  an  angle  of  30  degrees,  or  in- 
clined to  the  fliank  at  an  angle  of  60  degrees ;  on  the 
upper  part  of  each  arm  (in  this  pofition)  is  a  fluke  or 
thick  plate  of  iron,  g  h,  commonly  (haped  like  an  ifo- 
fceles  triangle  whofe  bafe  reaches  inwards  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  arm.  On  the  upper  end  of  the  fliank  is  fix- 
ed the  (lock  tranfverfed  with  the  flukes  ;  the  ftock  is 
a  long  beam  of  oak,  f,  in  two  parts,  ftrongly  bolted 
and  hooped  together  with  iron  rings.  See  alfo  N°  2. 
Clofe  above  the  ftock  is  the  ring  a,  to  which  the  cable 
is  fattened  or  bent  ;  the  ring  is  curioufly  covered  with 
a  number  of  pieces  of  fliort  rope,  which  are  twifted 
about  it  fo  as  to  form  a  very  thick  texture  or  covering 
called  the  puddening,  and  ufed  to  preferve  the  cable 
from  being  fretted  or  chafed  by  the  iron. 

Every  (hip  has,  or  ought  to  have,  three  principal 
anchors,  with  a  cable  to  each,  viz.  the  ftieet,  maitrejfe- 
ancre  (which  is  i\xe  anchors  facra  of  the  ancients)  ;  the 
heft  hov;eT,  fecund  ancre  ;  and  fmall  bower,  a/^cri- d"fl/^ 
fourche,  fo  called  from  their  ufual  fituation  on  the  (hip's 
bows.  There  are  befides  fmaller  anchors,  for  removing 
a  (hip  from  place  to  place  in  a  harbour  or  river,  where 
there  may  not  be  room  or  wind  for  failing  ;  thefe  are 
the  ftream  anchor,  ancre  de  tone  ;  the  kedge  and  grap- 
p'inRt  grafiin:  this  laft,  however,  is  chiefly  defigned 
for  boats. 

Method  of  Mating  Anchors.  The  goodnefs  of  the 
anchor  is  a  point  pf  great  importance.  Great  care  is 
therefore  to  be  taken,  that  the  metal  it  is  made  of  be 
neither  too  foft  nor  too  brittle  j  the  latter  rendering  it 
liable  to  break,  and  the  former  to  ftraighten. 

The  (hank,  arms,  and  flukes,  are  firft  forged  fepa- 
rately  ;  then  the  hole  is  made  at  one  end  of  the  fliank 
for  the  ring,  which  being  alfo  previoufly  forged,  is 
put  into  the  hole  of  the  fliank,  and  the  two  ends  fliut 
togetlier.  After  which  the  arms  are  fliut  to  the  fliank 
one  after  the  other,  and  the  anchor  is  finifhed. 

Proof  is  made  of  anchors  by  raifing  them  to  a  great 
height,  and  then  letting  them  fall  again  on  a  kind  of 
iron  block  placed  acrofs  for  the  purpofe..  To  try  whe- 
ther the  flukes  will  turn  to  the  bottom  and  take  hold 
of  the  ground,  they  place  the  anchor  on  an  even  fur- 
face,  with  the  end  of  one  of  the  flukes,  and  one  of  the 
ends  of  the  ftock  refting  on  the  furface  :  in  cafe  the 
another  turns,  and  the  point  of  the  fluke  rifes  upwards, 
the  anchor  is  good. 

In   England,    Fiance,    and  Holland,    anchors    are 
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.  made  of  forged  iron  ;  but  in  Spain  they  are  foraetimes  Anrlicr. 
made  f>f  copper,  and  likewife  in  feveral  parts  of  the  '~-*v~— 
South  fea. 

For  the  proportions  of  anchors,  according  to  Man- 
waring,  the  (hank  is  to  be  thrice  the  length  of  one  of 
the  flukes,  and  half  the  length  of  the  beam.  Accord- 
ing to  Aubin,  the  length  of  the  anchor  is  to  be  four 
tenths  of  the  greateft  breadth  of  the  (hip  ;  fo  that  the 
(hank,  e.  gr.  of  an  anchor  in  a  velTel  30  feet  wide,  is 
to  be  12  teet  long.  When  the  (hank  is,  for  inftance, 
eight  feet  long,  the  two  arms  are  to  be  feven  feet 
long,  meafuring  them  according  to  their  curvity.  As 
to  the  degree  of  curvity  given  the  arms,  there  is  no 
rule  for  it ;  the  workmen  are  here  left  to  their  own  dif- 
cretion. 

The  latter  writer  obferves,  that  the  anchor  of  a  large 
heavy  vefiel  is  fmaller  in  proportion  than  that  of  a 
lefler  and  lighter  one.  The  reafon  he  gives  is,  that 
though  the  fea  employs  an  equal  force  againft  a  fmall 
velTel  as  againft  a  great  one,  fuppofmg  the  extent  of 
wood  upon  which  the  water  afts  to  be  equal  in  both, 
yet  the  little  veflel,  by  reafon  of  its  fuperior  lightnefs, 
does  not  make  fa  much  refillance  as  the  greater  ;  the 
defeft  whereof  muft  be  fupplied  by  the  weight  of  the 
anchor. 

From  thefe  and  other  hydroftatic  principles,  the  fol- 
lowing table  has  been  formed  ;  wherein  is  ftiown  by 
means  of  the  (hip's  breadth  within,  how  many  feet 
the  beam  or  (hank  ought  to  be  long,  giving  it  four- 
tenths  or  two-fifths  of  the  (hip's  breadth  within  :  by 
which  proportion  might  be  regulated  the  length  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  anchor.  In  this  table  is  reprefented 
likewife  the  weight  an  anchor  ought  to  be  for  a  (hip 
from  eight  feet  broad  to  45,  increafing  by  one  foot's 
breadth  ;  fuppofing  that  all  anchors  are  fimilar,  or  that' 
their  weights  are  as  the  cubes  of  the  lengths  of  the 
(hanks. 
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M.  Bouguer,  in  his  Traiie  dc  Navire,  dire£ls  to 
take  the  length  of  the  (hank  in  inches,  and  to  divide 
the  cube  of  it  by  1160  for  the  weight.  The  reafon 
is  obvious  ;  becaufe  the  <(uotient  of- the  cube  of  201 
inches,  which  is  the  length  of  an  anchor  weighing 
70001b.  divlilcd  by  the  weight,  is  1160;  and  tlierc- 
forc,  by  the  rule  of  three,  this  will  be  a  common  di- 
vifor  for  the  dube  of  ar.y  length,  and  a  fingle  opera- 
tion will  fuflicc. 

The  fame  author  gives  the  following  dimenfions  of 
the  feveral  parts  of  an  anchor.  The  two  arms  gene- 
rally form  thf  arch  of  a  circle,  whofe  centre  is  three- 
eighths  of  the  fliank  from  the  vertex,  or  point  where 
it  is  fi.'ced  to  the  fliank  ;  and  each  arm  is  equal  to  the 
fame  length,  or  the  radius ;  fo  that  the  two  arms  to- 
gether make  an  arch  of  t  20  degrees  :  the  flukes  are 
half  the  length  of  the  arms,  and  their  breadth  two- 
fifths  of  the  faid  length.  With  refpedl  to  the  thick- 
nefs,  the  circumference  at  the  throat,  or  vertex  of  the 
fliank,  is  generally  made  about  a  fifth  part  of  its 
length,  and  the  fmall  end  two-thirds  of  the  throat  ; 
the  fmall  end  of  the  arms  of  the  tlukes,  three-fourths 
of  the  circumference  of  the  Ihank  at  the  throat.  Thefe 
dimenuons  ihould  be  greater  when  the  iron  is  of  a  bad 
quality,  efpecially  if  cal^  iron  is  ufcd  inftead  of  forged 
iron. 

At  Anchor,  the  fituation  of  a  fliip  which  rides  by 
her  anchor  in  a  road  or  haven,  &c.  Plate  XXXIII. 
fig.  I.  N°  3.  reprefents  the  fore  part  of  a  fliip  as  riding 
in  this  fituation.      See  alfo  Bour-Rope. 

To  fijh  the  Anchor,  to  draw  up  the  flukes  upon  the 
blip's  fide  after  it  is  catted.  See  the  articles  Davit 
and  Fish. 

"Tojieer  the  Jhip  to  her  Anchor,  is  to  (leer  the  fiilp's 
head  towards  the  place  where  the  anchor  lies  when 
they  are  heaving  tlie  cable  into  the  fiiip  ;  that  the 
cable  may  thereby  enter  the  haufe  with  Itfs  refillance, 
and  the  (hip  advance  towards  the  anchor  with  greater 
facility. 

AuCHOK-Cround  is  a  bottom  which  is  neither  too 
deep,  too  lli;illow,  nor  rocky  ;  as  in  the  firll  the  cable 
bears  too  nearly  perpendicular,  and  is  thereby  apt  to 
jerk  the  anchor  out  of  the  ground  ;  in  the  fecond,  the 
("hip's  bottom  is  apt  to  ftrike  at  low  water,  or  when 
the  fea  runs  high,  by  which  flie  is  expoled  to  the  dan- 
ger of  finking  ;  and  in  the  third,  the  aiuhor  is  liable 
to  hood  the   broken  and  pointed  ends  of  rocks,  and 
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tear  away  its  flukes,  whilft   the   cable,  from  the  fame    Anriior 
caufe,  is  conliantly  in  danger  uf  being  cut  through  ai         ' 
it  rubs  on  their  edges.  \ 

Anchob.,  in  Archiieilure,  is  a  fort  of  carving 
fomc'vJiat  refumbling  an  anchor.  It  is  coinmonly  placed 
as  part  of  the  enrichment  of  the  boultins  of  capitali 
of  tlie  Tufcan,  Doric,  and  Ionic  orders,  and  alio  of 
the  boultins  of  bed  mouldings  of  the  Doric,  Ionic, 
and  Corintliian  cornices,  anchors  and  eggs  being  carv- 
ed alternately  through  the  whole  building. 

Anchors,  in  Heraldry,  are  emblems  of  hope,  and 
are  taken  for  fuch  in  a  Ipirilual  as  well  as  a  temporal 
fenfe. 

Anchorage,  in  Zaiu,  is  a  duty  upon  ftiips  for  the 
ufe  of  the  port  or  harbour  where  they  caft  anchor. 

ANCHOVY,  in  Ichthyology,  the  Englifli  name  of 
the  clupea  encraficolus.  SeeCLUPEA,  Ichthyolocy 
huhx. 

ANCHOfr-Pcar.     Sre  Grias. 

ANCHUSA,  Alkanet  or  Bugloss.  SccBotany 
Index. 

ANCHYLOBLEPHARON.     See  Ancyloele- 

PHARON. 

ANCHYLOPS.     See  Anchilops. 

ANCHYLOSIS.     See  Ancylosis. 

/VNCIENT,  or  A^iTiKNT,  a  term  applied  to  things 
which  exilltd  long  ago  ;  thus  w<  fay,  ancient  nations, 
ancient  rufioms.   Sec.      See   Aktiquities. 

Ancient,  fometimes  denotes  elderly,  or  of  long 
ft.anding,  in  oppofition  to  young,  or  new  j  thus  wc 
fay,  an  ancient  barrifter,  ancient  buildings. 

Ancient,  in  a  military  fenfe,  denotes  either  the 
enfign  or  colours. 

Ancient,  in  Ihips  of  war,  the  dreamer  or  flag 
borne  in  the  flern. 

ANCIENT  DEMESNE,  in  Englifl)  Law,  is  a  te- 
nure, whereby  all  manors  belonging  to  the  crown  in 
William  the  Conqueror's  and  St  Edward's  time  were 
held.  The  numbers,  names,  &c.  hereof  were  tiittrcd 
by  the  Conqueror,  in  a  book  called  Dome/day  Book, 
yet  remaining  in  the  Exchequer  •,  fo  that  fuch  lands  as 
by  that  book  appeared  to  h-jve  belonged  to  the  crown 

at  that  time,  are  called  ancient  demefne The  ten.mts 

in  ancient  demefne  are  of  two  forts  ;  one  who  hold 
their  lands  frankly  by  charter  •,  the  other  by  copy  of 
court-roll,  or  by  the  verge,  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  ac- 
cording to  the  cuftom  of  the  manor. — The  advantages 
of  this  tenure  are,  l.  That  tenants  holding  by  charter 
cannot  be  rightfully  impleadi'd  out  of  their  manor  j 
and,  when  they  are,  they  may  abate  the  writ,  by 
pleading  the  tenure.  2.  They  are  free  from  toll  for 
all  things  relating  to  their  livelihood  and  hufbandry  ; 
nor  can  be  impannelled  on  any  inquefl. — Thefe  teiants 
held  originally  by  ploughing  the  king's  land,  plalliing 
his  hedges,  and  the  like  fervicc,  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  houfehold  ;  and  it  was  on  this  account  that  fuch 
liberties  were  given  them,  for  which  they  m.iy  h.ive 
writs  of  monjlraverunt  to  fuch  as  take  the  duties  of 
toll,  &c. — No  lands  are  to  be  accounted  ancient  de- 
mefne, but  fuch  as  are  held  in  focage.  \\  hether  land 
be  ancient  demefne  or  not,  Ihall  be  tried  by  the  book 
of  Domesday. 

ANCIENTY,  in  fome  ancient  flatutes,  is  ufed  for 

elderlhip  orfenioiity.     The  elder  fifltr  can  demand  no 
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Andilon.  more  tlian  her  other  fitters,  befide  the  chief  mefiie,  by 
*       '  reafon  of  her  Hncienty.     This  word  is  uftd   in  the  fla- 
tute  of  Ireland,   14  Henry  III. 

-  ANCILLON,  David,  a  minifter  of  the  reformed 
church  at  T^Ietz,  where  he  was  horn  the  i  yth  of  M irch 
1617.  He  fl-udied  from  the  ninth  or  tenth  year  of  !iis 
age  in  the  Jefuits  college,  where  he  gave  fuch  pi  oofs 
of  his  genius,  that  the  hends  of  the  fociety  tried  every 
means  to  draw  him  over  to  their  religion  and  party  ; 
but  he  continued  firm  againfl  their  attacks.  He  went 
to  Geneva  in  1633  ;  and  lludied  divinity  under  Span- 
heim,  Diodati,  and  T.'onchin,  who  conceived  a  very 
great  efteem  for  him.  He  left  Geneva  in  April  1641, 
and  ofFered  himfelf  to  the  fynod  of  Charenton  in  order 
to  take  upon  him  the  office  of  a  minifter  :  his  abilities 
were  greatly  admired  by  th*  examiners,  and  the  whole 
aiTembly  were  fo  highly  pleafcd  with  him,  that  they 
gave  him  the  church  of  Meaux,  the  moft  confidersble 
then  unprovided  for.  Here  he  acquired  a  vaft  reputa- 
tion for  his  learning,  eloquence,  and  virtue,  and  was 
even  highly  refpedled  by  thoie  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
communion.  He  returned  to  his  own  country  in  the 
year  1653,  where  he  remained  till  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1685.  He  retired  to  Frar.cfort 
after  this  fatal  blow ;  and  having  preached  in  the 
French  cliurch  at  Hanau,  the*  whole  congregatjon 
were  fo  edified  by  it,  that  they  immediately  called  to- 
gether the  heads  of  the  families,  in  order  to  propofe 
that  he  might  be  invited  to  accept  of  being  minifter 
there.  The  propoCtion  was  agreed  to  ;  and  he  began 
the  exercife  of  his  miiiillry  in  that  church  about  the 
end  of  the  year  1685.  His  preaching  made  fo  great  a 
noife  at  Hanau,  that  the  profcffbrs  of  divinity,  and  the 
German  and  Dutch  minifteis,  attended  his  fermons 
frequently  :  the  count  of  Hanau  himfelf,  who  had  ne- 
ver before  been  feen  in  the  French  church,  came  thi- 
ther to  hear  Mr  Ancillon  :  they  came  from  the  neigh- 
bouring parts,  and  even  from  Francfort  ;  people  who 
underftood  nothing  of  French  flocked  together  with 
great  eagernefs,  and  faid,  they  loved  to  fee  him  fpeak. 
This  occifioned  a  great  jealoufy  in  the  two  other  mi- 
niders ;  which  tended  to  make  his  fituation  uneafy. 
He  therefore  went  to  Berlin  ;  where  he  met  with  a 
kind  reception  from  his  highnefs  the  eleftor,  and  was 
made  minifter  of  the  city.  Here  he  had  the  pleafure 
of  feeing  his  eldeft  Ton  made  judge  and  direflor  of  the 
French  in  the  fame  city,  and  his  other  fon  rewarded 
xrith  a  penfion  and  entertained  at  the  uiiiverfity  of 
Francfort  upon  the  Oder.  He  had  likewife  the  fatis- 
faftion  of  feeing  his  brother  made  judge  of  all  the 
French  in  the  flates  of  Brandenburg  ;  and  Mr  Cayart 
his  lon-in-lavv,  engineer  to  his  eltifloral  hignefs.  He 
enjoyed  thefe  agreeable  circumHances,  and  feveral 
others,  till  his  denth,  which  happened  at  Berlin  the 
3d  of  September  1692,  when  he  was  75  years  of  age. 
—Mr  Ancillon  having  got  a  confiderahle  fortune  by 
marriage,  was  enabled  thereby  tn  gratify  his  pafTion 
for  books  ;  his  library  was  accordingly  very  curious 
and  large,  and  he  increafed  it  every  day  with  all  that 
appeared  new  and  important  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
fo  that  at  Jaft  it  was  one  of  the  noble  ft  colleffions  in 
the  hands  of  any  private  perfon  in  the  kingdom.  He 
publifhed  a  book,  in  quarto,  in  u  "jch  "he  whole  dif- 
pute  concerning  Traditions  is  fully  examined  :   he  a'fo 


wrote  an  apology  for  Luther,    Zuinglius,  Calvin,  and    Anclam 
Bcza,  and  feveral  other  pieces.  H 

ANCLAM,  a  ftrong  town  of  Germany,  in  the  cir-   '^"""J'- 
cle  of  Upper   Saxony,  and    duchy  of   Pomeraiiia,  re-         ' 
markable  for  its  excellent  paftures.     It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Pene.      E.  Long.  14.  5.  N.  Lat.  54.  10. 

ANCLE,  or  Ankle.     See  Ankle. 

ANCONA,  Marquisate  of,  a  province  in  the  - 
pope's  territories  in  Iv.ly.  It  lies  between  the  gulf  of 
Venice  and  the  Appenines,  which  bound  it  on  the 
north  ;  Abruzzo  on  the  eaft  ;  the  duchy  of  Spoletto, 
and  that  of  Urbino,  on  the  %veft.  The  air  is  indift'er- 
ent;  but  the  foil  is  fruitful,  particularly  in  hemp  and 
flax  j  and  there  is  great  plenty  of  wax  and  honey.  It 
contains  feveral  large  towns,  as  Fermo,  Lotetto,  Re- 
canati,  Macerata,  Jefi,  Tolentino,  Afcoli,  Ofimo,  St 
Severino,  Monte  Alto,  Camerino,  and  Ripatranfone, 
which  are  all  archiepifcopal  or  epifcopal  fees. 

Ancona,  a  fea-port  town  of  Italy,  the  capital  of 
the  marquilate  of  that  name,  and  the  fee  of  a  bilhop. 
It  was  formerly  the  fineft  port  in  all  Italy,  being  built 
by  the  emperor  Trajan,  about  the  year  iij  ;  but  was 
almoft  ruined,  and  its  trade  loft  :  hovvever,  it  has  again 
begun  to  revive.  Its  harbour  is  the  beft  in  all  the 
pope's  dominions.  The  town  lies  rolind  it  on  two 
hills  ;  one  of  which  is  at  the  point  of  Cape  St  Syriaco, 
from  whence  there  is  a  delightful  profpeff.  On  the 
other  ftands  the  citadel,  which  commands  the  town 
and  harbour.  The  ftreets  of  this  city  afe  narrow  and 
uneven  ;  and  the  public  and  private  buildings  inferior 
to  thofe  of  the  other  great  towns  in  Italy.  The  ca- 
thedral is  a  low  daik  ftrufture  ;  and  though  the  front 
is  covered  with  fine  marble,  tl.e  architeflure  has  nei- 
ther beauty  nor  regularity.  The  church  of  St  Domi- 
nic, and  that  of  the  Frr.ncifcans,  have  each  an  excellent 
plifture  by  Titian.  The  exchange,  where  the  mer- 
chants meet,  is  a  handfome  fquare  portico,  in  which  is 
an  equeftrian  ftatue  of  Trajan,  who  fiift  built  the  poit. 
At  the  four  corners  are  four  other  ftatue'.  The  trium- 
phal arch  of  Trajan  remains  almoft  entire,  "ith  its  in- 
fcrlptlon.  The  common  people  in  this  town  are  a  lit- 
tle particular  and  fantaftical  in  their  drefs,  but  the  bet- 
ter fort  follow  the  French  mode.  It  is  a  great  tho- 
roughfare from  the  north  of  Italy  to  Loretto ;  which 
renders  provifions  very  dear.  The  tide  does  not  rife 
here  above  a  foot,  and  near  the  Mediterranean  it  is 
fcarce  vifible.      E.  Long.  15.  5.  N.  Lat.  43.  36. 

ANCONES,  in  ylrchilcfhire,  the  corners  or  quoins 
of  walls,  crofs-heams,  or  rafters. — Vitruvius  calls  the 
coiifolc.t  by  the  iame  name. 

ANCONY,  in  the  iron-works,  a  piece  of  half- 
wrought  iron,  of  nbout  three-quarters  of  100  weight, 
and  of  the  Ihape  of  a  bar  in  the  middle,  but  rude  and 
unwrought  at  the  ends.  The  procefs  for  bringing  the 
iron  to  this  ftate  is  this:  They  firft  melt  off  a  piece 
from  a  fovv  of  caft  iron,  of  the  proper  fize ;  this  they 
hammer  at  the  forge  into  a  mafs  of  two  feet  long,  and 
of  a  fquare  fhapc,  which  they  call  a  lloom  ;  when  this- 
is  done,  they  fend  it  to  the  finery  ;  where,  after  two  or 
three  heats  and  workings,  they  bring  it  to  this  figure, 
and  call  it  an  ancony.  The  middle  part  beat  out  at  the 
finely,  is  about  three  feet  long,  and  of  the  ftiape  and 
thicknefs  the  whole  is  to  be  ;  this  is  then  fent  to  the 
chafery^  and  there  the  ends  are  wrought   to   the  ftiape 
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"of  the  middle,  and   tlie  ivhole  made  into  a  bar.     Sec 
Bar. 

ANCORARUM  uRisa,  (Ayxt/jai  n>>.„),  »  city  in 
tlie  Nomos  A|  Inodi'.opolitcs,  towards  the  Red  fca;  fo 
called  bccauff  there  vviis  in  tlv.'  iieif^hhoiiiliood  a  Hone 
quiirry,  in  vvhicli  they  hewed  ftone  anchors  (Ptolemy) 
before  iron  anchors  came  to  be  ufed.  The  gentilitious 
name  is  y-Zncyropu/iltt  (.Ste|)liaim»). 

ANCOUR'I',  1'"lori;nt  Carton  d',  an  eminent 
French  ador  and  dramatic  writer,  was  born  at  Fon- 
tainblcau,  Odohcr  1661.  He  lludied  in  the  Jefuits 
collide  at  P:iris  under  Father  tie  la  Rue;  who,  dilco- 
vciinjj;  in  him  a  remaiU.ible  vivacity  and  capacity  for 
learning,  was  e.xtremely  dtfiroiis  ot  eiif^aging  him  in 
tlitir  order;  but  Ancoutt's  avcilion  to  a  reli);ious  life 
rendered  all  his  efforts  inelTetfual.  Alter  he  had  gone 
throu.^h  a  courfe  of  philofophy,  he  applied  liimfeU  to 
tha  civil  law,  and  was  admitted  advocate  at  17  years 
of  age.  But  falling  in  love  with  an  aclrels,  he  was 
induced  to  go  upon  the  ftage,  and  he  married  her. 
As  he  hrid  all  the  qualifications  necelTary  for  the  thea- 
tre, he  fooM  greatly  dillinguilhcd  himlelf:  and  not  be- 
ing fatiificd  with  the  applaufe  only  ot  an  acTor,  he  be- 
gan to  write  pieces  for  the  llage  ;  many  of  which  had 
luch  prodigious  fuccels,  that  mod  of  the  players  grew 
rich  from  the  profits  of  them.  His  merit  in  this  way 
procured  him  a  very  favourable  reception  at  court  ; 
and  Louis  XIV.  (lioued  him  many  marks  of  his  fa- 
vour. His  fprij<htly  I  onvcrfation  and  pulite  behaviour 
made  his  company  agreeable  to  all  the  men  of  figure 
both  at  court  and  in  the  city,  and  the  molt  confidera- 
ble  perfons  were  extremely  plealed  to  have  him  at  their 
houfcs.  Having  taken  a  journey  to  Dunkirk,  to  fee 
his  eldert  daughter  who  lived  there,  he  took  the  op- 
portunity of  paying  his  con-.plimtnts  to  the  cleflor  of 
Bavaria,  who  was  then  at  BrulTels  :  this  prince  recei- 
ved hira  with  the  lUinoll  civility;  and  having  detained 
him  a  confiderable  time,  difmifieJ  him  with  a  prefent 
of  a  diamond  valued  at  icoo  piltoles  :  he  likewife  re- 
warded him  in  a  very  generous  manner,  when,  upon 
his  coming  to  Paris,  Ancourt  compofed  an  entertain- 
ment for  his  diverfion.  Ancourt  began  at  length  to 
grow  weary  of  the  theatre,  which  he  quitted  in  Lent 
1718,  and  retired  to  his  eltate  of  Courcelles  le  Roy, 
in  Berry,  where  he  applied  himfelf  wholly  to  devotion, 
and  compolcd  a  tranflation  of  David's  Pfalms  in  verfe, 
and  a  facred  tragedy,  which  were  never  printed.  He 
died  the  (5th  of  December  1726,  being  6^  years  of 
age. — The  plays  which  he  wrote  are  52  in  all ;  molt 
of  which  were  printed  leparately  at  the  time  when  they 
were  firll  reprelented  :  they  were  afterwards  collefted 
into  five  volumes,  then  into  fevcn,  and  at  laft  into  nine. 
Th's  lafl  edition  is  moft  complete. 

ANCRE,  a  fmall  toun  of  France,  in  Picardy,  with 
the  title  of  a  marquifate,  (eatcd  on  a  little  river  of  the 
lame  name.      E.  Long.  2.  45.  N.  Lat.  49.  59. 

ANGUS  I\Iarth;s,  the  fourth  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans, fucceeded  Tullus  Hoftilius,  639  years  before 
Chrift.  He  d;;feated  the  Latins,  fubdued  the  Fide- 
nates,  conquered  the  Sabines,  Volfci,  and  Veientines, 
enlarged  Rome  by  joining  to  it  Mount  Janiculum,  and 
made  the  harbour  of  Oftia.  He  died  about  615  years 
before  the  Chriftian  era. 
■    ANCYLE,  iu  antiquity,  a  kind  of  fliidd  that  fell, 
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as  wa»  preteiided,  from  heaven,  in  tlie  reign  of  Nuina     Aiicyfe 
Pompiliu'i;  at  wiiich  time,  likewife,  a  voice  was  heard         H 
declaring  that  Rome  Ihould  be  miltrtfn  of  the  world  as ,  ^""^y"- 
long  as  fl)c  Ihould  prcftrve  this  holy  buckler.      It  was 
kept  with  great  care  in  the  temple  of  Mars,  under  the 
direction  of  twelve  prielU;  and  lell  any  Ihould  attempt 
to   Ileal   it,  eleven  others  were  made  fo  like,  as  not  to 
be   diltinguilhcd   from   the  facred  one.     Thife  ancylia 
were  carried  in  proccHion  every  year  round  tiie  city  of 
Rome. 

Ancyle,  in  Sursrery.     See  Ancylosis. 

ANCYLOP.LEPHARON^  (from  «y««>,,«,  Um, 
and  liXiY»^tt,  an  eyelid);  a  difeafc  of  the  eye,  which 
clofts  the  eyelids.  Sometimes  the  eyelids  grow  to- 
gether, and  alfo  to  the  tunica  albuginea  of  the  eye, 
from  carektTuefs  when  there  is  an  ulcer  in  thefc  partf. 
Both  thefe  cafes  are  called  nncylob/ef,haron  by  the 
Greeks.  This  diforder  mull  be  diftinguilhed  from 
that  coalition  of  the  eyelids  which  happens  from  vif- 
cid  matter  gluing  them  together.  If  the  cohefion  is 
on  the  corner,  the  fight  is  inevitably  lod.  This  hath 
fometimes  happened  in  the  fmall  pox.  If  there  is 
only  a  growing  together  of  the  eyelids,  they  may  he 
feparated  with  the  fpccillum,  and  pledgets  kept  be- 
tween them  to  prevent  their  reunion.  If  the  eyelids 
adhere  to  the  eye,  they  are  to  be  feparated  by  a  fine 
edged  knife  ;  and  their  reunion  is  to  be  prevented  by 
a  proper  ufe  of  injeftions,  and  lint  placed  between 
them,  a'^tcr  dipping  it  in  fome  proper  liniment. 

ANCYLOGLOSSUM,  (from  »y^vXcu crooked,  and 
yhaa-aic.  the  tongue);  a  contradlion  of  the  ligaments  of 
the  tongue.  Some  have  this  imperfeftion  from  their 
birth,  others  from  fome  difeafe.  In  the  firlt  cafe,  the 
membrane  which  fupports  the  tongue  is  too  lliort  or 
too  hard  :  in  the  latter,  an  ulcer  under  the  tongue, 
healing  and  forming  a  cicatri.v,  is  fometimes  the 
caufe  ;  Thefe  fpeak  with  fome  difficulty.  The  ancy- 
logloffi  by  nature  are  late  before  they  fpeak  ;  but 
when  they  begin,  they  foon  fpeak  properly.  Thefe 
we  call  tongue  lied.  Mauriceau  fays,  that  in  this  cafe 
it  is  a  fmall  membranous  produftion,  which  extends 
from  the  frenulum  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  that  hinders 
the  child  from  fucking,  &c.  He  jultly  condemns 
the  cruel  praftice  among  nurfes,  of  tearing  this  mem- 
brane with  their  nails  ;  for  thus  ulcers  are  fometimes 
formed,  which  are  of  ditTicult  cure  :  he  advifes  to  fnip 
it  with  fcitTars  in  two  or  three  places,  taking  care  not 
to  extend  the  points  of  the  fcifTars  fo  far  as  the  fiaenu- 
lum.  The  inlfances  rarely  occur  which  require  any 
kind  of  afliftance  ;  for  if  the  child  can  thruft  the  lip 
of  its  tongue  to  the  outer  edge  of  its  lip,  this  difeafe 
does  not  cxift  ;  and  if  the  tongue  is  not  greatly  re- 
ftrained,  the  frenulum  will  Ifretch  by  the  child's  fuck- 
rng  and  crying. 

ANCYLOSIS,  in  Surgery,  implies  a  dirtortion  or 
fliftnefs  of  the  joints,  cauled  by  a  fettlement  of  the  hu- 
mours, or  a  dillention  of  the  nerves ;  and  therefore  re- 
medies of  a  mollifying  and  relaxing  nature  are  re- 
quired. 

ANCYRA,  the  capital  of  Galatia,  j(Livy,  Pliny, 
Ptolemy)  :  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  river  H-ilys, 
(Livy);  laid  to  be  built  by  Midns,  king  of  Plirygia, 
and  to  take  its  name  from  an  anchor  found  there  (Pau- 
fanias).  It  was  greatly  improved  by  Auguftus,  deem- 
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Ancvllnimed  the  fecond  founder  of  it,  as  appears  from  tlie  Mar- 
mor  Ancyranum.    It  is  now  called  Angura,  or  Angoura. 
,  E.  Long.  33°.  N.  Lat.  41.  20. 

ANCYSTRUM.     See  Botany  Indtx. 

ANDABAT^E,  in  antiquitVi  a  fort  of  gladiators, 
who,  mounted  on  horfeback  or  in  chariots,  fought 
hoodwinked,  having  a  helmet  that  covered  their  eyes. 

ANDALUSIA,  is  the  moft  weftern  province  of 
Spain,  having  Ellremadura  and  La  Mancha  on  the 
north;  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  the  flraits  of  Gibral- 
tar, and  the  ocean,  on  the  eaft  and  fouth  ;  and  on 
the  weft:,  the  kingdom  of  Algarva  in  Portugal,  from 
which  it  is  feparated  by  the  river  Guadiana.  It  is 
about  182  miles  long,  and  150  broad.  The  chief 
cities  and  towns  are  Seville  the  capital,  Baeza,  Gib- 
raltar, Cordova,  Cadiz,  Medina  Sidonia,  Jaen,  Port 
St  Mary,  &c.  It  is  the  beft,  moft  fruitful,  and  the 
richeft  part  of  all  Spain.  There  is  good  air,  a  fe- 
rene  (ky,  a  fertile  foil,  and  a  great  extent  of  fea  coaft 
fit  for  commerce. 

Neiv  AuDALVsiA,  a  divifion  of  the  province  of  Ter- 
ra Firma  in  South  America,  whofe  boundaries  cannot 
be  well  afcertained,  as  the  Spaniards  pretend  a  right  to 
countries  in  which  they  have  never  eftablifhed  any  fet- 
tleraents.  According  to  the  moft  reafonable  limits,  it 
extends  in  length  500  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
about  270  in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft.  The  interior 
country  is  woody  and  mountainous,  variegated  with  fine 
valleys  that  yield  co:  n  and  pafturage.  The  produce  of 
the  country  confifts  chiefly  in  dying  drugs,  gums,  me- 
dicinal roots,  brazil  wood,  lugar,  tobacco,  and  fome 
valuable  timber.  To  this  province  alio  belonged  five 
valuable  pearl  filheries.  The  capital  of  New  Andalu- 
fia  is  Comana,  Cumana,  or  New  Corduba,  fituated  in 
N.  Lat.  9.  ?J.  about  nine  miles  from  the  north  lea. 
Heje  the  Spaniards  laid  the  foundation  of  a  town  in 
the  year  1520.  The  place  is  ftrong  by  nature,  and 
fortified  by  a  caftle  capable  of  making  a  vigorous  de- 
fence ;  as  appeared  in  the  year  1670,  when  it  was  af- 
faulted  by  the  Bucaniers,  who  were  repulfed  with  very 
great  flaughter. 

ANDAMAN  or  Andeman  ^flands,  in  the  Eaft 
Indies,  fituated  about  80  leagues  dirtance  from  Tanaf- 
ferim  on  the  coaft  of  Siam.  They  are  but  little  known. 
The  Eaft  India  (hips  fometimes  touch  at  them,  and  are 
fupplied  by  the  natives  with  rice,  herbs,  and  fruit'. 
The  inhabitants  are  by  fome  reprefented  as  a  harmlefs 
iiiofFenfive  race  of  men,  and  by  others  as  cannibals. 
E.  Lonsj    gz.  O.   N.  Lat.  from  10°  to  15°. 

ANDAN'l'E,  in  Mujtc,  fignifies  a  movement  mode- 
ratelv  (low,  between  largo  and  allegro. 

ANDECAVI,  (Tacitus);  Andecavi,  (Pliny); 
Andes,  (Caefar);  Andi,  (Lucan):  A  people  of  Gal- 
lia Celtica,  having  the  lurones  to  the  eaft,  the  Namne- 
tes  to  the  wtft,  the  Pifiones  to  the  fouth,  and  the  Au- 
lerci  Coenorpani  to  the  north  :   now  Anjou. 

ANDEGAVI,  or  Andegavus,  a  town  of  Gallia 
Celtica,  (Pliny,  Ptolemy);  now  Anglers.  Called  .<Ya- 
Jecivi,   (Tacitus).      W.  Long.  30.   N.  Lat.  47.  7,0. 

ANDELY,  a  town  of  Normandy  in  France,  parted 
in  two  by  a  p^ved  caufeway.  Here  is  a  fountain  to 
which  pilgrims  (lock  from  all  parts,  to  be  cured  of 
their  diforders,  on  the  feaft  day  of  the  faint  to  which 
'.t  is  dedicated.     It  is   20  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Ronen, 
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and  five  norlh-ivefl  of  Paris.     E.  Long.  I.  30.  N.  Lat.    Andeni 

49-  20.  _  _  Anaerfon 

ANDENA,    in    old   writings,    denotes   the   fwalh . 
made  in  mowing  of  hay,   or  as  much  ground  as  a  man 
could  ftride  over  at  once. 

ANDEOL,  Saint,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  Vi- 
varais,  five  miles  fouth  of  St  Viviers,  whofe  bifhop 
formerly  refided  there.  E.  Long.  2.  50.  N.  Lat.  44. 
24. 

ANDERAB,  the  moft  fouthcrn  city  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Balkh,  polTelTed  by  the  Ufbeck  Tartars.  It 
is  very  rich  and  populous,  but  a  place  of  no  great 
ftrength.  The  neighbouring  mountains  yield  excel- 
lent quarries  of  lapis  lazuli,  in  which  the  Bukhars 
drive  a  great  trade  with  Perfia  and  India.— This  city 
is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  dividing  the  do- 
minions of  the  Great  Mogul  and  Perfia  from  Great 
Bukharia.  As  there  is  no  other  way  of  crolTmg  thefe 
mountains  but  by  the  road  through  this  city,  all  tra- 
vellers with  goods  muft  pay  4  per  cent.  On  this  ac- 
count the  khan  of  Balkh  maintains  a  good  number  of 
foldiers  in  the  place. 

ANDERNACHT,  a  city  of  Cologne,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Lower  Rhine.  It  is  fituated  in  a  plain  on  the 
river  Rhine ;  and  is  fortified  with  a  wall,  caftle,  and 
bulwarks.  It  has  a  trade  in  ftone  jugs  and  pitchers, 
which  are  fent  to  the  mineral  waters  at  Dunchftein. 
There  are  three  monafterles  here  and  feveral  churches. 
E.  Long.  7.  4.  N.  Lat.  50.  27. 

ANDERO,  Saint,  a  fea  port  town  in  the  bay  of 
Bifcay,  in  Old  Caftile,  feated  on  a  fmall  peninfula. 
It  \i  a  trading  town,  and  contains  about  700  houfes, 
two  parifli  churches,  and  four  monafteries.  Here  the 
Spaniards  build  and  lay  up  fome  of  their  men  of  war. 
W.  Long.  4.  30.   N.  Lat.  43.  20. 

ANDERSON,  Sir  Edmund,  a  younger  fon  of  an 
ancient  Scotch  family  fettled  in  Lincolnlhire.  He 
was  fome  time  a  ftudent  of  Lincoln-college,  Oxford  ; 
and  removed  from  thence  to  the  Inner  Temple,  where 
he  applied  himfelf  diligently  to  the  ftudv  of  the  law, 
and  became  a  barrifter.  In  the  ninth  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth he  was  both  Lent  and  Summer  reader,  and  in  the 
16th  double  reader.  He  was  appointed  her  majefty's 
ferjeant  at  law  in  the  19th  year  of  her  reign  ;  and  fome 
time  after,  one  of  the  juftices  of  the  affize.  In  1582 
he  was  made  lord  chief  jufticc  of  the  common  pleas, 
and  in  the  year  following  was  knighted.  He  held  his 
office  to  the  end  of  his  life,  died  in  the  year  1 605, 
and  was  buried  at  Eyeworth  in  Bedfordlhire.  He  was 
an  able,  but  punftilious  lawyer  ;  a  fcourge  to  the  Pu- 
ritans ;  and  a  ftrenuous  (upporter  of  the  eftablifhed 
church.  His  works  are,  I.  Reports  of  many  princi- 
pal cafes  argued  and  adjudged  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  the  common  bench.  Lond.  1644,  fol. 
2.  Refolutions  and  judgments  on  the  cafes  and  matter, 
agitated  in  all  courts  of  Weftmiiifter,  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Publifhed  by 
John  Goldfborough,  E(q.  Lond.  1653,  4to.  Befides 
thefe,  there  is  a  manufcript  copy  of  his  readings  ftill 
in  being. 

Anderson,  Adam,  a  native  of  Scotland,  was  bro- 
ther to  the  reverend  James  Anderfon,  D.  D.  editor 
of  the  DIplomala  Scotirr  and  Royal  Genealogies,  many 
years  fince  roinifter   of  the  Scots  Prefbyterian  church 
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Anilcilon,  in  Swallow-rtrect,  Piccadilly,  and  well  known  in  thofe 
Amies,  j^y,  among  llie  people  of  that  perfuafion  relidciit  in 
•  London   by  the  name  of  Birtiop  Anderfon,  a  learned 

but  imprudent  man,  who  loll  a  conlldcrable  part  of  his 
property  in  the  fatal  year  1 7  20.  He  married,  and  had 
ilFue  a  fon,  and  a  daughter  who  was  the  wife  of  an 
officer  in  the  army. 

Adam  Anderfon  was  for  40  years  a  clerk  in  the 
.South-fea  hoiife  ;  and  at  length  arrived  at  his  acme 
theie,  being  appointed  chief  clerk  of  the  Stock  and 
New  Annuities,  which  olFice  he  retained  till  his  death. 
He  was  appointed  one  of  the  truftees  for  ellablilhicig 
the  colony  of  Georgia  in  America  ;  and  was  alfo  one 
of  the  court  of  alViftants  of  the  Scots  corporation  in 
London.  The  time  of  the  publication  of  his  "  Hifto- 
rical  and  Chronological  Dtduflion  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce," a  work  replete  with  uleful  information,  was 
about  the  year  1762.  He  was  twice  married;  by 
tlic  firft  wife  he  had  ifluc  a  daughter,  married  to  one 
Mr  Hardy,  an  apothecary  in  the  Strand,  who  are  both 
dead  without  iffue ;  he  afterwards  became  the  third 
hulhand  of  the  widow  of  Mr  Coulter,  formerly  a  whole- 
lale  linendraper  in  Cornhill,  by  whom  he  had  no  ilTue. 
She  was,  like  him,  tall  and  graceful  ;  and  her  lace  has 
been  thought  to  have  feme  refcmblance  to  that  of  tlie 
ever-living  countels  of  Defmond,  given  in  Mr  Pen- 
nant's firlt  Tour  in  Scotland.  Mr  Anderfon  died  at 
Lis  houfe  in  Red  Lion-llreet,  Cleikenwell,  January  10. 
•  775.  He  hnd  a  good  library  of  books,  which  were 
fold  by  his  widow,  who  furvived  him  leveral  years,  and 
died  in  1781. 

ANDES,  a  great  chain  of  mountains  in  South  A- 
merica,  which  running  from  the  moll  northern  part  of 
Peru  to  the  (Iraits  of  Magellan,  between  jooo  and  4000 
miles,  are  the  longeft  and  moft  remarkable  in  the 
world.  The  Spaniards  call  them  the  Cordillera  de  los 
Andes.  They  form  two  ridges,  the  lowermoft  of  which 
is  overfpread  with  woods  and  groves,  and  the  upper- 
mod  covered  with  everlalling  Inow.  Thole  who  have 
been  at  the  top,  aHirni,  that  the  (ky  is  always  ftrene 
and  bright  ;  the  air  cold  and  piercing  ;  and  yet  lo  thin, 
that  they  were  fcarce  able  to  breathe,  and  the  relpiration 
was  much  quicker  than  ordinary  ;  and  this  is  attended 
with  retching  and  vomiting  ;  which,  however,  has 
been  confidered  by  fome  as  merely  accidental.  When 
they  looked  downwards,  the  country  was  hid  by  the 
clouds  that  hovered  on  the  mountains  fides.  The  moun- 
tains jurt  mentioned,  which  have  been  frequently  af- 
cended,  are  much  Inferior  in  height  to  many  others 
in  this  enormous  chain.  The  following  is  the  account 
given  of  the  mountain  called  Pichincha,  by  the  mathe- 
maticians fent  by  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  to  make 
obfervations  in  relation  to  the  figure  of  the  earth. 

Soon  after  our  artills  arrived  at  Qu^ito,  thev  deter- 
mined to  continue  the  feries  of  the  tridugles  tor  mea- 
furing  an  arch  of  the  meridian  to  the  fouth  of  that  city: 
the  company  accordingly  divided  themfelves  into  two 
bodies,  confilling  of  French  and  Spaniards,  and  each 
retired  to  the  part  afTigned  them.  Don  George  Juan 
and  M.  Godin,  who  were  at  the  head  of  one  pattv, 
went  to  the  mountain  of  Pambamarca ;  while  M. 
JBouguer,  de  la  Condamine,  and  Don  Ulloa,  together 
with  their  alTiftants,  climbed  up  to  the  higheft  fummit 
of  Pichincha.  Both  parties  futFered  extremely,  as  well 
from  the  ieverity  of  the  cold  as  from  the  impctuofity 


of  the  winds,  which  on  ihefe  heights  blow  with  incef-  And.-!. 
fant  violence  ;  difliculties  the  more  painful,  at  they  ' 
had  been  little  ufed  to  fuch  fenfations.  Thus  in  the 
torrid  zone,  nearly  under  the  equinoflial,  where  it  ii 
natural  to  fuppofe  they  had  molt  to  fear  from  the  heat, 
their  grcatelt  pain  was  caufed  by  the  excellivencfs  of 
the  cold. 

Their  firft  fcheme  for  flielter  and  lodging  in  thefe 
uncomfortable  regions,  was  to  pitch  a  tield-tcnt  for 
each  company  j  but  on  Pichincha  this  could  not  be 
done  from  the  narrownefs  of  the  fummit ;  they  were 
therefore  obliged  to  be  contented  with  a  hut  lo  fmall 
that  they  could  hardly  all  creep  into  it.  Nor  will  this 
appear  ftrangc,  if  the  reader  confiders  the  bad  difpoG- 
tion  and  fmallnefs  of  the  place,  it  being  one  of  the 
lohicrt  crags  of  a  rocky  mountain,  1 00  fathoms  above 
the  higheft  part  of  the  defcrt  of  Pichincha.  Such  way 
the  fituation  of  their  manfion,  which,  like  all  the  other 
adjacent  parts,  foon  became  covered  with  ice  and  fnow. 
The  afcent  up  this  ftupendous  rock,  from  the  bafe  or 
the  place  where  the  mules  could  come,  to  their  habita- 
tion was  lo  craggy  as  only  to  be  climbed  on  foot  j  and 
to  perform  it  colt  them  four  hours  continual  labour  and 
pain,  from  the  violent  efforts  of  the  body,  and  the  fub- 
tlety  of  the  air;  the  latter  being  (uth  as  to  render  re- 
fpitation  difficult. 

The  ftrange  manner  of  living  to  which  our  artifts 
were  reduced  during  the  lime  they  were  employed  in 
a  geometrical  menluration  of  fome  degrees  of  the  me- 
ridian, may  not  perhaps  prove  unexitertaining  to  the 
reader  ;  and  therefore  the  following  account  is  given 
as  a  Ipecimen  of  it.  The  defert  of  Pichincha,  both 
with  regard  to  the  operations  performed  there  and  its 
inconveniences,  differing  very  little  from  others,  a:i 
idea  may  be  very  eafily  formed  of  the  fatigues,  hard- 
fhips,  and  dangers,  to  which  they  were  continually 
cxpoled  during  the  time  they  were  prolecuting  the  en- 
terprife,  with  the  rondufl  of  which  they  had  been  ho- 
noured. Tile  principal  difference  between  the  (everal- 
delerts  coniillcd  in  their  greater  or  leffer  dillance  from 
places  where  they  could  procure  provifions  ;  and  in  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  which  was  proportionate  to 
the  height  of  the  mountains,  and  the  feafon  of  the 
year. 

They  generally  kept  within  their  hut.  Indeed  they 
were  obliged  to  do  this,  both  on  account  of  the  in- 
tenfenefs  of  the  cold,  the  violence  of  the  wind,  and 
their  being  continually  involved  in  fo  thick  a  fog,  that 
an  objeft  at  fix  or  eight  paces  was  h  rdly  difcernible, 
When  the  fog  cleared  up,  the  clouds  by  their  gravity 
moved  nearer  to  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  on  all 
fides  furrounded  the  mountains  to  a  vail  diftance,  re- 
prefenting  the  fea,  with  their  rock  like  an  ifland  in  the 
centre  of  it.  When  this  happened,  they  heard  the 
horrid  noifes  of  the  tempefts,  which  then  difcharged 
themfelves  on  Quito  and  the  neighbouring  country. 
They  faw  the  lightnings  iffue  from  the  clouds,  and 
heard  the  thunders  roll  far  beneath  them  :  and  whilft' 
the  lower  parts  were  involved  in  tempells  of  thunder 
and  rain  they  enjoyed  a  delightful  ferenity  ;  the  wind 
was  abated,  the  iky  clear,  and  the  enlivening  rays  of 
the  fun  moderated  the  fet'crity  of  the  cold.  But  their 
circumftances  were  very  different  when  the  clouds  rofe: 
their  thicknefs  rendered  refpiration  difficult  j  the  fnow 
and  hail  fell  continually  ;  and  the  wind  returned  with 
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Amies,     all   its  violence  ;  fo   that  it  was  impolTible  entirely  to 

"~~  overcome  the  fears  of  being,  together  with  their  hut, 

blovvn  down  thp  precipice,  on  whofe  edge  it  was  built, 

or  of  being  buried  under  it  by  the  daily  accumulations 

of  ice  and  fnow. 

The  wind  was  often  fo  violent  in  thcfe  regions,  thit 
its  velocity  dazzled  the  fight,  whilrt  their  fears  were 
increafcd  from  the  dreadful  concufTions  of  the  preci- 
pice, caufed  by  the  fall  of  enormous  fragments  of 
rocks.  Thefe  crafties  were  the  more  alarming,  as  no 
other  noifes  are  heard  in  thefe  deferts  ;  and  during  the 
night,  their  r'elt,  which  they  fo  greatly  wanted,  was 
frequently  diflutbed  by  fuch  ludden  lounds.  When 
the  weather  was  any  thing  fair  with  them,  and  the 
clouds  gathered  about  fome  of  the  other  mountains 
which  had  a  connexion  with  their  obfervations,  fo  that 
they  could  not  make  all  the  ufe  they  defired  of  this  in- 
terval of  gocd  weather,  they  left  their  hut  to  exercife 
themfelves.  Sometimes  they  defcended  to  lome  fmall 
dillance  ;  and  at  others,  amufed  themfelves  with  roll- 
ing large  fragments  of  rocks  down  the  precipice  ;.  and 
thefe  frequently  required  the  joint  ftrength  of  them 
all,  though  they  often  faw  the  fame  tfTefled  by  the 
mere  force  of  the  wind.  But  they  always  took  care  in 
their  excurGons  not  to  go  fo  far  out,  but  that  on  the 
Icaft  appearance  of  the  clouds  gathering  about  their 
cottage,  which  often  happened  very  fuddenlvj  they 
could  regain  their  fhelter.  The  door  of  their  hut  was 
'aftened  with  thongs  of  leather,  and  on  the  infide  not 
the  fmalleft  crevice  was  left  unftopped  ;  befides  which, 
it  was  very  corapaflly  covered  with  ftraw  :  but  not- 
withftanding  all  their  care,  the  wind  penetrated  through. 
The  days  were  often  little  better  than  the  nights  ;  and 
all  the  light  they  enjoyed  was  that  of  a  lamp  or  two, 
which  they  kept  continually  burning. 

Though  their  hut  was  fmall,  and  crowded  with  In- 
habitants, befides  the  heat  of  the  lamps  ;  yet  the  intenfe- 
nefs  of  the  cold  was  fuch,  that  every  one  of  them  was 
obliged  to  have  a  chafing-difli  of  coals.  Thefe  precau- 
tions would  have  rendered  the  rigour  of  the  climate 
fupportable,  had  not  the  imminent  danger  of  perilhing 
by  being  blown  down  the  precipice  roufed  them,  every 
time  it  fnowed,  to  encounter  the  feveiity  of  the  out- 
waid  air,  and  fally  out  with  fhovels  to  free  the  roof  of 
their  hut  from  the  maffes  of  fnow  which  were  gather- 
ing on  it.  Nor  would  it,  without  this  precaution,  have 
been  able  to  fupport  the  weight.  They  were  not  In- 
deed without  fervants  and  Indians  ;  but  thefe  were  fo 
benumbed  with  the  cold,  that  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty they  could  get  them  out  of  a  fmall  tent,  where 
they  kept  a  continual  fire.  So  that  all  our  artifls  could 
obtain  from  them  was  to  take  their  turns  In  this  la- 
bour ;  and  even  then  they  went  very  unwillingly  about 
it,  and  confequently  performed  it  ilowly. 

It  may  eafily  be  conceived  what  this  company  fuf- 
fered  from  the  afperities  of  fuch  a  climate.  Their  feet 
were  fwellcd,  and  fo  tender,  that  they  could  not  even 
biar  the  heat  ;  and  walliing  was  attended  with  extreme 
pain.  Their  hands  were  covered  with  chilblains  j  their 
lips  fwelled  and  cliopped ;  fo  that  every  motion  in 
fpeaking,  or  the  like,  drew  blood  ;  confequently  they 
were  obliged  to  ftrift  taciturnity,  and  little  difpoftd  to 
laugh,  as,  by  caufing  an  extenfion  of  the  lips,  it  pro- 
duced fuch  fiffures  as  were  very  painful  for  two  or 
three  days  after. 


Their  common  food  in  this  inhofpitable  region  was 
a  little  rice  boiled  with  lome  flelh  or  fowl  procured 
from  Quito  ;  and,  inflead  of  fluid  water,  their  pot  was 
filled  with  ice.  They  had  the  fame  refounce  with  re- 
gard to  what  they  drank  :  and  while  they  were  eating, 
every  one  was  obliged  to  keep  his  plate  over  a  chafing. 
di(h  of  coals,  to  prevent  his  provifions  from  freezing. 
The  fame  was  done  with  regard  to  the  water.  At 
firif  tl  ey  imagined  the  drinking  flrong  liquors  would 
diffufe  a  heat  through  the  body,  and  confequently  ren- 
der it  lefs  fenfible  ot  the  painful  fharpnels  of  the  cold  ; 
but,  to  their  lurprife,  they,  felt  no  manner  of  ftrength 
In  fuch  liquors,  nor  were  they  any  greater  prefervalive 
againfl  the  cold  than  common  water. 

At  the  fame  time,  they  found  it  Impoflible  to  keep 
the  Indians  together.  On  their  firfl  feeling  of  tlie 
climate,  their  thoughts  were  immediately  turned  on 
deferting  their  maliers.  The  firll  irilance  they  had  of 
this  kind  was  fo  unexpefted,  that,  had  not  one,  of  » 
better  difpofiticn  than  the  reft,  [laid  and  acquainted 
them  of  their  defign,  it  might  have  proved  of  very  bad 
confequence.  The  affair  was  this  ;  1  here  being  on  the 
top  of  the  rock  no  room  for  pitching  a  tent  for  the  In- 
dians, they  ufed  every  evening  to  retire  to  a  cave  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  ;  where,  befides  a  natural  diminu- 
tion of  the  cold,  they  could  keep  a  continual  fire  ;  and 
confequently  enjoyed  more  comfortable  quarters  than 
their  mailers.  Before  they  withdrew  at  night,  they 
fattened  on  the  outfide  the  door  of  the  hut,  which  was 
fo  low  that  it  was  impoflible  to  go  in  or  out  without 
ftooping  ;  and  as  every  night  the  hail  and  fnow  which 
had  fallen  formed  a  wall  againfl  the  door,  it  was  the 
bufinefs  of  one  or  two  of  the  Indians  to  come  early  and 
remove  this  obllruftion.  For  though  the  negro  fervants 
were  lodged  in  a  little  tent,  their  hands  and  feet  v,  ere  fo 
covered  with  chilblains,  that  they  would  rather  have 
fuflercd  themfelves  to  have  been  killed  than  move.  The 
Indians  therefore  came  conflartly  up  to  dcfpatch  this 
work  betwixt  nine  and  ten  in  the  morning  ;  but  they 
had  not  been  there  above  four  or  five  days,  when  they 
were  not  a  little  alarmed  to  fee  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve 
o'clock  com.e,  without  any  news  of  their  labourers  ; 
when  they  were  relieved  by  the  honeif  fervant  men- 
tioned above,  who  had  withftood  the  fedu<?lion  of 
his  countrymen,  and  informed  his  maflers  of  the  de- 
(ertion  of  the  four  others.  As  foon  as  the  fnow  was 
cleared  away  from  the  door,  they  delpatched  the  In- 
dian to  the  corregidor  of  Quito,  who  with  equal  dc- 
fpatch fent  other  Indians,  threatening  to  challife  them 
feverely  if  they  v.ere  wanting  in  their  duty. 

But  the  fear  of  funilhment  was  not  fufilcient  to  in- 
duce them  to  fupport  the  rigour  of  this  fituation  ;  for 
within  two  days  they  deferted.  The  corregidor  there- 
fore, to  prevent  any  other  Inconvenience,  fent  four  In- 
di-ins  under  the  care  of  an  alcade,  and  gave  orders  for 
their  being  relieved  every  fourth  day. 

Twenty-three  tedious  days  our  artifls  fpent  on  this 
rock,  viz.  to  the  6th  of  September,  and  even  without 
any  pofl'ibility  of  finilliing  their  obfervations  of  the 
angles  :  for  when  it  was  fair  and  clear  weather  with 
them,  the  others,  on  whofe  fummits  the  fignals  which 
formed  the  triangles  for  meafuiing  the  degrees  of  the 
meridian,  were  hid  in  the  clouds  ;  and  when  thofe  were 
clear,  I'ichincha  was  involved  in  clouds.  It  was  there- 
fore ncceffary  to  creft  thcjx  fignals  in  11  lower  fituation,, 
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Andes.  9nd  in  a  more  favourable  rep;ion.  TJiis,  however,  Hid 
'"■"V~~' not  produce  any  clinngc  in  their  l!al)itaiion  till  the  be- 
gimiing  of  December  ;  when,  havinj;  finiih'-d  the  ob- 
iervations  which  particularly  concerned  Pichlncha, 
they  proceeded  (o  others  ;  but  with  no  abatement  ei- 
ther of  inconveniences,  rold,  or  fntij^ue  ;  for  the  pla- 
ces where  they  mad-  their  obl'crvatioiis  bciiij^  necelTi- 
rily  on  the  liifjiclt  p;irts  of  the  delerts,  the  oidy  refpite 
in  which  they  enjoyed  fome  liule  eafe  was  during  the 
fiiort  iriterVnl  of  pafTinjj  from  one  to  the  other. 

Ill  all  their  Ilations  fubftquent  to  that  on  Pichincha, 
durini;  their  latiguinj;  menfuration  of  the  degrees  of 
the  meridian,  each  company  lodged  in  a  field-tent, 
which,  thouifh  fmall,  they  found  lels  inconvenient  than 
the  hut  on  Pichincha  ;  though  at  the  fame  lime  they 
had  more  trouble,  being  oftener  obliged  to  clear  it 
from  the  fnow,  as  the  weight  of  it  would  otherwife 
have  dcmolilhed  the  tent.  At  firft,  indeed,  they  pitch- 
ed it  id  the  mort  (lieltercd  places  ;  but  on  taking  a  re- 
fohition  that  the  tents  themfelves  fhould  ferve  for  (ig- 
nals,  to  prevent  the  inconvctiicuce  of  having  others  of 
wood,  they  removed  them  to  a  more  expofed  fituation, 
where  the  impetuofity  of  the  winds  fomctimes  tore  up 
the  pif]uets,  and  blew  them  down. 

Thoui;h  this  mountain  is  famous  for  its  great  height, 
it  is  confiderably  lower  than  the  mountain  of  Cotopa.\i  : 
but  it  is  impofTiblc  to  conceive  the  coldnefs  of  the  fum- 
mlt  of  the  laft  mentioned  mountain  from  that  felt  on 
this  ;  fince  it  rouft  exceed  every  idea  that  can  be  form- 
ed by  the  human  mind,  though  they  are  both  feated 
in  the  midfl  of  the  torrid  zone.  In  all  this  range  of 
mountains,  there  is  fiid  to  be  a  conOant  inferior  boun- 
dary,  beyond  which  the  fuow  never  melts  :  this  boun- 
dary, in  the  midft  of  the  torrid  zone,  is  Uid  by  fome 
to  be  2434  faihoms  above  the  level  of  the  fea  ;  by 
others,  only  2400  feet.  The  fnow  indeed  falls  much 
lower,  but  then  it  is  fubjeft  to  be  melted  the  very 
fame  day.  It  is  affirmed,  that  there  are  in  the  Andes 
16  volcanoes  or  burning  mountains,  which  throw  out 
fire  and  (moke  with  a  terrible  noife.  The  height  of 
Chimborazo,  faid  to  be  the  highefl  peak  of  the  Andes, 
has  been  determined  by  geometrical  calculations  to  be 
20,2 8 i  feet.  But  the  great  differences  between  the 
calculators  of  the  height  of  mountains  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  mult  very  much  diminilli  the  credit  of  fuch 
calculations.  Inflances  of  this  we  have  already  given 
under  the  article  ^^Itna.  No  lefs  remarkable  are  the 
difTerences  concerning  the  height  of  the  Peak  of  Te- 
nerifFe  ;  which,  according  to  the  calculations  of  Vare- 
nius,  is  three  miles  and  three  quarters,  or  19,800  feet  ; 
and  according  to  thofe  of  Dr  Hcbcrden,  it  is  only 
15,396  feet  ;  and  according  to  thofe  of  M.  Feuille,  is 
no  more  than  13,128  feet.  From  thefe  fpecimens,  we 
can  fcarce  avoid  concluding,  that  all  the  methods  hi- 
therto  invented  for  calculating  the  c.xait  height  of 
rtiountains  are  infufhcient. 

As  all  or  moft  rivers  have  their  fource  in  mountains, 
it  is  no  wonder  a  great  number  run  down  the  fides  of 
the  Andes.  Some  hurry  along  with  a  prodigious  ra- 
pidity ;  while  others  form  beautiful  cafcades,  or  run 
through  holes  in  rocks,  which  look  like  bridges  of  a 
flupendous  height.  Tiiere  is  a  public  road  through 
the  mountains,  1020  miles  in  length,  part  of  which 
runs  nom  Quito  to  Cufco. 
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Andf.S,  a  hamlet  of  Mantua  in  Italy,  the  birthplace     Anit: 
of  Virgil.    Hsnce  the  epitht  t  y/ni/iriui  (.Sillu^  I'.alicu.).  II 

Now  cilled  Pifto/a,  two  miles  to  the  weft  of  Mai.tua.  ^'^'"^^ 

ANDETRIUM;  Andhetii'm  (Strabo)  :  A.im..  ,  "V'^l"- '• , 
CRruM,  or  Amdricium  ^Ptolt-my)  :  An  inland  town 
of  Dalmatia.  The  genuine  name  is  /tridelrium  (In- 
fcription).  It  is  dtfcribed  as  (ituated  near  Saloi.-cC,  011 
a  naturally  flrong  and  insrreflible  lock,  (urriuiided 
with  deep  valleys,  with  rapid  torrents ;  from  wlich  it 
appears  to  be  the  citadel  now  called  C/ffa.  E.  Long. 
17.  46.   N.  Lat.  43.  23. 

ANDEUSE,  a  city  of  I^anguedoc  in  France,  fi- 
tuated  in  E.  Long.  3.  40.  and  N.  Lat.  43.  45. 

ANDOIMADUNUMj  Andomatunum  (Ptole- 
my);  and  Antimatunum  (Aiitonine)  j  Civitas 
LiNOONi^M  (Tacitus):  A  city  of  Gallia  Belgica ; 
now  Langrei  in  Champagne,  (ituated  on  an  eminence 
(which  (eems  to  juflify  the  termination  dunum),  on  the 
borders  of  Burgundy,  at  the  fprings  (,f  the  Marne. 
'I'acitus  calls  an  inhabitant  Linton.  E.  Long.  5.  22. 
N.  Lat.  48.  o. 

ANDOVER,  a  large  market  town  in  Hampfliire, 
which  is  fituated  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Tell.  It 
has  ffveral  inns,  which  afford  good  accommodation  for 
travellers ;  and  has  a  market  on  Saturday,  vie!!  flock- 
ed with  provifions.  It  is  governed  by  a  bailiff,  a  llew- 
ard,  a  recorder,  ten  approved  men,  and  twenty-two 
capital  burgefTes,  who  yearly  choofe  the  bailid',  and 
he  eleds  two  ferjeants  at  mace  to  attend  him.  'J"he 
living  is  a  vicarage  valued  at  171I.  4s.  4d.  in  the 
king's  books.     W.  Long.  o.  56.  N.  Lat.  51.  20. 

ANDRACHNE,  bastard  orpine.  See  Bota- 
ny Index. 

ANDRADA,  Dieco  de  Payva  d',  or  Andra- 
Dius,  a  learned  Portuguefe,  born  at  Coimbra,  who 
diflinguiflied  himlelf  at  the  council  of  Trent,  where 
King  Scballian  feiit  him  as  one  of  his  divines.  'I'htre 
is  fcarce  any  Catholic  author  who  has  beeti  more  quot- 
ed by  the  Protellants  than  he,  becaufe  he  maintained 
fome  opinions  a  little  extravagant  concerning  the  fal- 
vation  of  the  Heathens.  Andrada  was  efleemed  an 
ejtcellent  preacher.  His  fermons  were  publiQied  in 
three  parts,  the  fecond  of  which  was  tranflated  into 
Spanifh  by  Benedifl  de  Alcoran,  Many  encomiums 
have  been  beftowed  upon  Andrada.  Oforius  in  his 
preface  to  the  "  Orthodox  Explanations  of  Andra- 
dius,"  gives  him  the  charafter  of  a  man  of  wit,  va(l 
application,  great  knowledge  in  the  languages,  with 
all  the  zeal  and  eloquence  neceflary  to  a  good  preach- 
er ;  and  Rofweidu^  dy,  that  he  brought  to  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent  the  undeillanding  of  a  mofl  profound  di- 
vine, and  the  eloquence  of  a  confummate  orator. 

ANDRAPODISMUS,  in  ancient  writers,  the  fel. 
ling  of  perfons  for  flaves.  Hence  alfo  andrapodijles. 
a  dealer  in  flaves,  more  particularly  a  kidnapper,  who 
fleals  men  or  children  to, fell  them  j  a  crime  for  which 
the  ThelTalians  were  noted. 

ANDRAPODOCAPELI,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of 
dealers  in  flaves.  The  Andrapodocafteit  had  a  parti- 
cular procefs  for  taking  off  moles  and  the  like  disfi- 
gurements on  the  faces  of  the  flaves  they  kept  for  fale, 
by  rubbing  them  with  bran.  At  Athens,  feveral 
places  in  the  forum  were  appointed  for  the  fde  .of  flaves. 
Upon  the  (irfl  day  of  every  month,  the  merchants  call- 
ed . 
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ed  A»S§«!roSox«s-ii/6(  brought  them  into  the  market,  and 
,  expoled  them  to  fale  ;  the  crier  Handing  upon  a  Hone 
eredled  for  that  purpofe,  called  the  people  together. 

ANDREA,  St,  a  fmall  village  on  the  Malabar 
coaft  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  founded  originally  by  the  Por- 
tuguele.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  church  dedicated 
to  St  Andrew,  and  ferved  by  the  priefts  of  St  Tho- 
mas.— On  the  (bore  of  St  Andrea,  about  half  a  league 
out  in  the  fea,  lies  Mud-bay,  a  place  which  few  in 
the  world  can  parallel.  It  is  open  to  the  wide  ocean, 
and  has  neither  idand  nor  bank  to  break  the  force  of 
the  billows,  which  come  rolling  with  great  violence 
from  all  p^rts,  in  the  fouth-weft  monfoons  :  but  on 
this  bank  of  mud  they  lofe  thtmfelves  in  a  moment  ; 
^nd  (bips  lie  on  it  as  fecure  as  in  the  beft  harbour, 
-uithout  motion  or  difturbance.  It  reaches  about  a 
mile  along  fhore,  and  has  been  obferved  to  fliift  its 
place  from  the  northward  about  three  miles  in  30 
years.  From  St  Andrea  to  Kranganor,  about  12 
leagues  to  the  fouth,  the  w.iter  has  the  bad  property 
of  caufing  fwellings  in  the  legs  of  thofe  who  drink  it 
conftantly.  Some  it  affefts  in  one  leg,  and  fome  in 
both.  It  caufes  no  pain,  but  itching  ;  nor  does  the 
fwelled  leg  feem  heavier  to  the  owner  than  the  fmall 
one,  though  fome  have  been  feen  a  yard  in  circumfe- 
rence at  the  ancle.  The  Romilb  legends  impute  the 
caufe  of  this  diftemper  (for  which  no  preventive  or 
cure  hath  been  hitherto  found)  to  a  curfe  laid  by  St 
Thomas  upon  his  murderers  and  their  pofterity  ;  though, 
according  to  the  Romans  themfelves,  St  Thomas  was 
killed  by  the  Tillinga  priefts  at  Meliaphur,  on  the 
coaft  of  Coromandel,  about  400  miles  diftant,  and 
■where  the  natives  have  not  this  diftemper. 

ANDREAS,  John,  a  celebrated  canonift  in  the 
14th  century,  was  born  at  Mugello,  near  Florence  j 
and  was  profeffbr  of  canon  law  at  Padua,  Pifa,  and  af- 
terwards at  Bologna.  It  is  faid  that  he  macerated  his 
body  with  fafting  :  and  lay  upon  the  bare  ground  every 
night  for  20  years  together,  covered  only  with  the 
Ikin  of  a  bear.  This  is  atteftt-d  by  very  good  authors  ; 
but  if  the  ftory  which  Poggius  tells  of  him  in  his  jefts 
be  true,  he  muft  afterwards  have  relaxed  much  of  this 
continency  :  "  Joannem  Andream  (fays  he),  dofto- 
rem  Bonnonienfem,  cujus  fama  admodum  vulgata  eft, 
fubagitantem  ancillam  domefticam  uxor  deprehendit  : 
re  infueta  ftupefafta  mulier  in  virum  verfa,  Ubi  nunc, 
ait,  Joannes,  eft  fapientia  veftra  ?  Ille  nil  amplius  lo- 
cutus,  In  vulva  iftius,  refpondit,  loco  admodum  fapien- 
lise  accommodato."  The  French  tranflation  of  this 
perhaps  will  not  be  difpleafing, 

Jean,  dit  Andrr,  fameux  DoBeur  des  Loix, 

Tut  pris  un  jour  au  pechi  d^ amourette  : 

II  acolloit  une  jeune  fuubrelte. 

Sa  femme  vim,  jit  un  fi^ne  de  crolx. 

Ho  ho,  dit  die,  ejl  ce  vcus  ?  non  je  t>enfe  : 

Vous,  dont  par-tout  en  vante  la  prudence. 

^fejl  devenu  eel  efprit  fi  fubtil  P 

I.e  bon  Andre,  pourfuivnnl  fon  ntjoce, 

Honleux  pourtant,  ma  frd.   repondit-il. 

Prudence,  efprit,  tout  git  dans  celte  fuffi. 

Since  it  is  agreed  that  John  Andreas  had  a  baftard, 
this  ftory  is  at  the  bottom  very  probable  ;  and  it  was 
perhaps  with  the  mother  of  lianicontius  that  his  wife 
found  him.     Andreas  had  a  beautiful  daughter,  named 
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Novella,  whom  he  loved  extremely  :  and  he  is  faid  to  Andrea 
have  irftru<Eled  her  fo  well  in  all  parts  of  learning,  that  '  ^  ~ 
when  he  was  engaged  in  any  affair  which  hindered  him 
from  reading  letlures  to  his  fcholars,  he  fent  his  daugh- 
ter in  his  room  ;  and  left  her  beauty  ftiould  prevent  the 
attention  of  the  hearers,  ftie  had  a  little  curtain  drawn 
before  her.  To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  daugh- 
ter, he  entitled  his  commentary  upon  the  Decretals  of 
Gregory  IX.  the  Novellie.  He  married  her  to  John 
Calderinus,  a  learned  canonift.  The  firft  work  of  An- 
dreas was  his  Glofs  upon  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  De- 
cretals, wbich  he  wrote  when  he  was  very  young.  He 
wrote  alfo  Glofles  upon  the  Clementines ;  and  a  Com- 
mentary in  regula  Sexti,  which  he  entitled  Mercuria- 
/es,  becauC;  he  either  engaged  in  it  on  Wednefdays 
{^diehus  Mercurii),  or  becauie  he  inferted  his  Wednef- 
days diiputes  in  it.  He  enlarged  the  Speculum  of  Du- 
rant,  in  the  year  1347.  This  is  all  which  Mr  Bayle 
mentions  of  his  writings,  though  he  wrote  many  more. 
Andreas  died  of  the  plague  at  Bologna  in  J  348,  after 
he  had  been  a  proftflbr  45  years  ;  and  was  buried  in 
the  church  .of  the  Dominicans.  Many  eulogiums  have 
been  beftowed  upon  him.  He  has  been  called  y}rchi- 
doiSlor  decretorum  :  In  his  epitaph.  Rabbi  doHorum  ; 
lux,  cenfor,  normaque  morum  ;  "  Rabbi  of  the  doflors, 
the  light,  cenfor,  and  rule  of  manners  :"  And  it  is  faid, 
that  Pope  Boniface  called  him  lumen  mundi,  "  the 
light  of  the  world." 

Andreas,  'John,  was  born  a  Mahometan,  at  Xati- 
va  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  and  lucceeded  his  fa- 
ther in  the  dignity  of  alfaqui  of  that  city.  He  was 
enlightened  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion by  being  prefent  at  a  fermon  in  the  great  church 
of  Valencia  on  the  day  of  Afl'umption  of  the  Blcfled 
Virgin,  in  the  year  1487.  Upon  thi'.  he  defired  to  be 
baptized  •,  and,  in  memory  of  the  calling  of  St  John 
and  St  Andrew,  he  received  the  name  John  Andreas. 
"  Having  received  holy  orders  (fays  he),  and  from 
an  alfaqui  and  a  flave  of  Lucifer,  become  a  pricft  and 
minifter  of  Chrift  ;  I  began,  like  St  Paul,  to  preach 
and  publifti  the  contrary  of  what  I  had  erroneoufly  be- 
lieved and  aflerted  ;  and,  with  the  afilftance  of  Al- 
mighty God,  I  converted  at  firft  a  great  many  fouls  of 
the  Moors,  who  were  in  danger  of  hell,  and  under  the 
dominion  of  Lucifer,  and  conduced  them  into  the  way 
of  falvation.  After  fliis,  1  was  fent  for  by  the  moft 
catholic  princes  King  Ferdinand  and  Queen  Ifabella, 
in  order  to  preach  in  Grenada  to  the  Moors  of  that 
kingdom,  which  their  majefties  had  conquered  :  hy 
God's  blefling  on  my  preaching,  an  infinite  number  of 
Moors  were  brought  to  abjure  Mahomet,  and  to  turn 
to  Chrift.  A  little  after  this,  I  was  made  a  canon  by 
their  grace  ;  and  fent  for  again  by  the  moft  Chriftian 
Queen  Ifabella  to  Arragon,  that  1  might  be  employed 
in  the  converfion  of  the  Moors  of  thofe  kingdoms,  who 
ftill  perlifted  in  their  errors,  to  the  great  contempt  and 
diftionour  of  our  crucified  Saviour,  and  the  prodigious 
lofs  and  danger  of  all  Chriftian  princes.  But  this  ex- 
cellent and  pious  defign  of  her  majefty  was  rendered 
ineflFcflual  by  her  death."  At  the  defire  of  Martin 
Garcia,  bilhop  of  Bircclona,  he  undertook  to  tranf- 
late  from  the  Arabic,  into  the  language  of  Arragon, 
the  whole  law  ot  the  Moors  ;  and  after  having  finiftied 
this  undertaking,  he  coinpofed  his  famous  work  of  The 
Confujion  of  the  Si6i  of  Mahumed ;  it  contains  twelve 

chapters, 
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cliapt«r«,  wherein  he  has  col!'-61cH  the  fa'mlotis  florics, 
importuie-!,  forjie 'ies,  brut^tlities,  follies,  ol)lienitics,  ah- 
furdi'ics,  impoliihilities,  lies,  ami  rontr  idii''lions,  which 
M;ihomet,  in  onler  to  deceive  the  fimple  people,  h;i8 
difperCed  in  the  writinj^s  ot  that  {cf\,  an.l  rfpi.cially  in 
the  Alcoran,  which,  as  he  fays,  was  revealed  to  him 
in  one  ni;;ht  by  an  an^el,  in  the  city  of  Mcke  ;  thouf^h 
in  another  place  he  contradifls  hiinfelf,  and  aflirms  that 
he  was  20  years  in  compoling  it.  Andreas  tells  us,  he 
wrote  this  work,  that  not  only  the  learned  amongit 
<2hriftiatis,  but  even  the  common  people,  might  know 
the  dilTcrent  belief  and  doftrine  of  the  Moors  ;  and  on 
the  one  hand  might  laugh  and  ridicule  fuch  infolent 
and  brutal  notions,  and  on  the  other  might  lament 
their  blindnefs  and  dangerous  condition.  This  book, 
which  ivas  publifhcd  at  firft  in  SpaniUi,  has  been  tranf- 
lated  into  feveral  languages  ;  all  thole  who  write 
agaiiirt  the  Mahometans  quote  it  very  much. 

ANDRF.INI,  Isabella,  a  native  of  Padua,  was 
an  evccllent  poetefs,  and  one  of  the  beft  comedians  in 
Italy,  tovvurds  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century. 
The  Intenti  of  Pavia  thought  they  did  their  fociety  an 
honour  bv  admitting  her  a  member  of  it  ;  and  (lie,  in 
acknowledgment  of  this  honour,  never  forgot  to  men- 
tion amongll  her  titles  that  o^  Academica  Infant  a  ;  her 
titles  were  thefe,  "  Ifabella  Andreini,  comica  gelofa, 
academica  infanta,  detta  I'acccfla."  She  was  alfo  a 
woman  of  extraordinary  beauty  :  which,  added  to  a 
fine  voice,  made  her  charm  both  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
the  aXidience.  Slie  died  of  a  mifcarriage,  at  Lyons,  the 
loth  of  June  l6~4,  in  the  42d  year  of  her  age.  Her 
death  being  3  matter  of  general  concern  and  lamenta- 
tion, there  were  many  Latin  and  Italian  elegies  print- 
ed to  her  memory  :  feveral  of  thtfe  pieces  were  placed 
before  her  poems  in  the  edition  of  Milan,  in  1605. 
Befides  her  fonncts,  madrigals,  fongs,  and  eclogue", 
there  is  a  piftoral  of  hers  entitled  Myrtilla,  and  let- 
ters, printed  at  Venice  in  1610.  She  fung  extremely 
well,  played  admirably  on  feveral  inftruments,  under- 
ftood  the  French  and  Spanifli  languages,  and  was  not 
unacquainted  with  philofophy. 

ANDRRLINUS,  Publius  Faustus,  born  at 
Fori!  in  Italy.  He  was  long  time  proftflor  of  poetry 
and  philofophy  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris.  Louis  XII. 
of  France  mide  him  his  poet  laureat  ;  and  Erafmus 
tells  us  he  was  likewife  poet  to  the  queen.  His  pen 
was  not  wholly  employed  in  ninking  verfes  ;  for  he 
wrote  alfo  moral  and  proverbial  letters  in  profe,  which 
were  printed  leveral  times.  His  poems,  wliich  are 
chieriy  in  Latin,  are  inferred  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Delicis 
Poelanim  Ilalorum.  M.  de  la  Monnoie  tells  us,  "  that 
Andreliiius,  when  he  was  hut  2  2  years  old,  received 
the  crown  of  laurel  :  That  his  love  verfes,  divided  in- 
to four  books,  entitled  Livia,  from  the  name  of  his 
mirtfefs,  were  efteemed  fo  fine  by  the  Roman  Acade- 
my, that  they  adjudged  the  prize  of  the  Latin  elegy 
to  the  author."  He  died  in  1 518.  This  author's 
manner  of  life  was  not  very  exemplary  ;  yet  he  was  fo 
fortunate,  fays  Erafmus,  that  though  he  took  the  li- 
berty of  rallying  the  divines,  he  was  never  brought  in- 
to trouble  about  it. 

ANDREW,  St,  the  apoftle,  born  at  Bethfaida  in 
Galilee,  brother  to  Simon  Peter.  He  had  been  a  dif- 
ciple  of  John  the  Baptifl,  and  followed  fefus  upon  the 
icllimony  given  of  him  by  the  Baptift  ( John  i.  30,  37, 
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&c.^     He  followed  our  Saviour  with  another  of  John'»    Andrew 
difciples,  and  went  into  the  houfc  wheie  Jelus  ]od);cd  ;  y^n^'Vw'j. 
here  he  continued  Irom  about  four  o'clock  in  the  atter-  -  - 

noon  till  it  was  night.  This  was  the  firll  diftiplc 
whom  our  Saviour  received  into  his  train.  Andrew 
introduced  his  brother  Simon,  and  they  pafTcd  a  day 
with  Chrill,  after  which  they  went  to  the  marriage  in 
Cana  (/</.  ii.),  and  at  laft  returned  to  their  ordinary 
occupation.  Some  months  after,  Jelus  meeting  them 
while  they  were  both  filhing  together,  called  them  to 
him,  and  proniifed  to  make  them  fifiierj  of  men.  Im- 
mediately they  left  their  nets,  followed  him  (P.Iat,  iv. 
19.),  and  never  afterwards  (eparatcd  from  iiim. 

After  our  Saviour's  afcenfion,  his  apofllts  having 
determined  by  lot  what  parts  of  the  world  they  (hould 
feverally  take,  Scythia  and  the  neighbouring  countries 
fell  to  St  Andrew,  who,  according  to  Euiebius,  after 
he  had  planted  the  gofpel  in  feveral  places,  c^me  to 
Patrx  in  Achaia,  where,  endeavouring  to  convert  the 
procoiiful  yligeas,  he  was  by  that  go^'ernor's  orders 
(courged,  aiid  then  crucified.  The  particular  time  of 
his  fuffering  martyrdom  is  not  known  ;  but  all  the  an- 
cient and  modern  martyrologies,  both  ot  the  Greeks  and 
Latins,  agree  in  celebrating  his  feftival  upon  the  30th 
of  November.  His  body  was  embalmed,  and  decently 
interred  at  Patrse  by  Maximilla,  a  lady  of  great  quali- 
ty and  ellate.  Afterwards  it  was  removed  to  Conflan- 
tinople  by  Conflantine  the  Great,  and  buried  in  the 
great  church,  which  he  had  built  to  the  honour  of  the 
apollles.  There  is  a  crofs  to  be  feen  at  this  day  in  the 
church  of  St  Viclor  at  Marfcilles,  which  is  believed  by 
the  Romanifts  to  be  the  fame  that  St  Andrew  was  fall- 
ened  to.  It  is  in  the  (liape  of  the  letter  X,  and  is  en- 
clofed  in  a  filver  llirine.  Peter  Chryfologus  fays,  that 
he  was  crucified  upon  a  tree  ;  and  the  Ipurious  Hip- 
polytus  aiTures  us  it  was  an  olive  tree. 

Andrew,  or  Knighls  of  St  Andhkht,  an  order  of 
knii>hts,  more  ufually  called  the  order  of  the  thifllc. 
See  Thistlf. 

Knjghls  of  Si  ^NDKEir,  is  alfo  an  order  inilituted  by 
Peter  the  Great  of  Mufcovy  in  1698  j  the  badge  of 
which  is  a  golden  medal ;  on  one  lide  whereof  is  re- 
prcfented  St  Andrew's  crofs,  with  thefe  ivords,  Cczar 
Pierre  monarque  de  tout  le  Ruffle.  This  medal,  being 
failened  to  a  blue  ribbon,  is  lufpended  from  the  right 
flioulder. 

St  /lNDRSiy''s  Crofs,  one  in  form  of  the  letter  X. 
See  Cross. 

St  ^iVDKfiir'j-  Dtiy,  a  feftival  of  the  Chriftian  chuich, 
celebrated  on  the  30th  of  November,  in  honour  of  the 
apolUe  St  Andrew. 

ANDREW'S,  St,  a  town  of  FifeHiire  in  Scotland, 
once  the  metropolis  of  the  Piftifli  kingdom,  lying  in 
W.  Long.  2.  25.  N.  Lat.  56.  18.  If  we  may  credit 
legend,  St  Andrew's  owes  its  origin  to  3  fingular  ac- 
cident. St  Regulus  (or  Rule,  as  he  is  likewife  call- 
ed), a  Greek  of  Achaia,  was  warned  by  a  vifioii  to  leave 
his  native  country,  and  vifit  Albion,  an  ille  placed  in 
the  remoteft  part  of  the  world  ;  and  to  take  with  hira 
the  arm-bone,  three  fingers,  and  three  tees,  of  St  An- 
drew. He  obeyed,  and  fct  fail  with  his  companions, 
but  had  a  very  tempeftuous  paflage.  After  being  toflcd 
for  lome  time  on  a  ftormy  fea,  he  was  at  laft  (liipwreck- 
ed  on  the  coaft  of  Otholania,  in  the  territories  of  Her- 
guAus  king  of  the  Pifts,  in   the  year  370.     On  hear- 
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Anflrew's.^  ing  of  tlie  arrival  of  the  ftrangers,  witli  tlieir  precious 
'  relics,   the  king  immediatelv  gave  orders   for  their  re- 

ception, afterwards  prefenting  the  faint  with  his  own 
palace,  and  building  near  it  the  church,  which  flill 
bears  the  name  of  S/  Regulus. 

At  this  time  the  place  was  ftyled  Mucrofe,  or  the 
land  cf  hoars :  all  round  was  foreft,  and  the  lands  be- 
ftoived  on  the  faint  were  called  ByrehiJ,  The  boars 
equalled  in  fize  the  ancient  Erymanthian  ;  as  a  proof 
of  which,  two  tufks,  each  fixteen  inches  long  and  four 
thick,  were  chained  to  the  altar  of  St  Andrew's.  St 
Regulus  changed  the  name  to  KL'rymnnl ;  and  eftablilh- 
ed  here  the  firft  Chriftian  priefts  of  the  country,  called 
Culdeas,  The  church  was  fupreme  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  Pifts  ;  Ungus  having  granted  to  God  and  St  An- 
drew, that  it  (liould  be  the  head  and  mother  of  all  the 
churches  in  his  dominion.  He  alfo  direfted  that  the 
crofs  of  St  Andrew  fliould  become  the  badge  of  the 
country.  In  51  8,  after  the  conqueft  of  the  Picts,  he 
removed  the  epifcopal  fee  to  St  Andrew's,  and  the  bi- 
fhop  was  ftyled  maxhnus  Scotorum  efiifcopus.  In  1441, 
It  was  erefted  into  an  arclibifliopric  by  Sextus  IV.  at 
the  interreffion  of  James  III.  In  l6c6,  the  priory  was 
fuppreffed  ;  and,  in  1617,  the  power  of  eleflion  was 
transferred  to  eight  biiliops,  the  principal  of  St  Leo- 
nard's college,  the  archdeacon,  the  vicars  of  St  An- 
drew's, Leuchars,  and  Cupar.     This  fee  contained  the 


fo  effciflually  has  it  been  deflroyed,  that  nothing  now  Andrew'i. 
remains  but  part  of  the  eaft  and  well  ends,  and  of  the  v  ' 
fouth  fide.  ' 

Near  the  eaft  end  is  the  chapel  of  St  Regulus ;  the 
tower  of  wliich  is  a  lofty  equilateral  triangle,  of  20  feet 
each  fide,  and  103  feet  high  ;  the  body  of  the  chapel 
remains,  but  the  two  fide  chapels  are  ruined.  The 
arches  of  the  windows  and  doors  are  round,  and  fome 
even  more  than  femicircles  ;  an  undoubted  proof  of 
their  antiquity. 

The  priory  was  founded  by  Alexander  I.  in  I  122  ; 
and  the  monks  (canons  regular  of  St  Auguftine)  were 
brought  from  Scone  in  1140,  by  Robert  billiop  of  this 
fee.  By  an  aft  of  parliament,  in  the  time  of  James  I. 
the  prior  had  precedence  of  all  abbots  and  priors,  and 
on  the  days  of  feftival  wore  a  mitre  and  all  epifcopal 
ornaments.  Dependent  on  this  priory  were  thofe  of 
Loclileven,  Portmoak,  Monimulk,  the  Illeof  May,  and 
Pittcnweem,  each  originally  a  feat  of  the  Cuidees.  The 
revenues  of  the  houle  were  vaft,  viz.  In  money  2237I. 
2s.  loid.  ;  38  chalders  i  boll  3  firlots  of  wheat  ;  132 
ch.  7  bolls  of  bear  ;  1 14  ch.  3  bolls  I  peck  of  meal  ; 
151  ch.  10  bolls  I  firlot  I  peck  and  a  half  of  oats; 
3  ch.  7  bolls  of  peafe  and  beans  :  480  acres  of  land 
alfo  belonged  to  it.  Nothing  remains  of  the  priory  ex- 
cept the  Walls  of  the  precinft,  which  lliovv  its  vaft  ex- 
tent.    In   one   part  is  a  moft  artlefs  gateway,  formed 


greateft  part  of  the  fliire  of  Fife,  with  a  part  of  Perth,      only  of  feven    ftones.     This  enclofure   begins  near  the 
Forfar,  and  Kincardine   (hires,  and  a  great   number  of     cathedral,  and  extends  to  the  (hore. 


pari(hes,  churches,  and  chapels  in  other  diocefes. 

The  town  of  St  Andrew's  was  eredled  into  a  royal 
borough  by  David  I.  in  the  year  1140,  and  its  pri- 
vileges afterwards  confirmed.  The  charter  of  Mai- 
colm  II.  is  preferved  in  the  tolbooth  ;  and  appears  writ- 
ten on  a  bit  of  parchment,  but  the  contents  equally 
valid  with  what  would  at  this  time  require  whole  ikins. 
Here  alfo  are  kept  the  filver  keys  of  the  city  ;  which, 
for  form's  fake,  are  delivered  to  the  king,  if  he  fhould 
vifit  the  place,  or  to  a  viftorious  enemy,  in  token  of 
fubmilTion.  In  this  place,  likewife,  is  to  be  feen  the 
monllrous  axe  which,  in  1646,  took  off  the  heads  of 
.Sir  Robert  Spotfwood  and  other  ditlinguillied  loyalifts. 
The  town  underwent  a  fiege  in  1337  ;  at  which  time 
it  was  pod'efied  by  the  Englifli  and  other  partizans  of 
Baliol  ;  but  the  loyalifts,  under  the  earls  of  March  and 
Fife,  made  themfelves  mailers  of  it  in  three  weeks,  by 
the  help  of  their  battering  machines. 

St  Andrew's  is  now  greatly  reduced  in  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants  ;  at  prefent  fcarrely  exceeding  2000. 
It  is  impoffible  to  afcertain  the  fum  when  it  was  the 
feat  of  the  primate  :  all  that  can  be  known  is,  that 
during  the  period  of  its  fplendour,  there  were  between 
iixty  and  feventy  bakfer.s ;  but  now  nine  or  ten  are  fuf- 
licient  for  the  place.  It  is  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  con. 
tains  three  principal  ftreets.  On  entering  the  well 
port,  a  well  built  (ireet,  ftraight,  and  of  a  vafl  length 
and  breadth  appears;  but  fo  grafs-grown,  and  prefent- 
ing fuch  a  dreary  folitude,  that  it  forms  the  ptrfciSl  idea 
of  having  been  laid  walie  by  the  peftilence. 

The  cathedral  of  St  Andrew's  was  founded  by  Bi- 
lliop Arnold  in  Il6l,  but  did  not  attain  its  full  mag- 
nificence till  13 18.  Its  length  from  eaft  to  weft  was 
370  feet;  that  of  the  tranfept,  322.  But  though  tliis 
vaft   pile   was  157  years   in   building,  John   Knox,  in 


The  other  religious  houfes  were,  one  of  Dominicans 
founded  in  1274,  by  Bifliop  Willrart  ;  another  of  Ob- 
fervantines,  founrled  by  Bilhop  Kennedy,  and  finiihed 
by  his  fucceflbr  Patrick  Graham  in  147S  :  and,  accor- 
ding to  fome,  the  Carmelites  had  a  fourth. 

Immediately  above  the  harbour  flood  the  collegiate 
church  of  Kirk-heugh,  originally  founded  by  Conllan- 
tine  III.  who,  retiring  from  the  world,  became  here 
a  Culdee.  From  its  having  been  firft  built  on  a  rock, 
it  was  ftyled,  Prs/iojttura  SanHa  Marije  de  rupe. 

On_the  taft  fide  of  the 'city  are  the  poor  remains  of 
the  caftle,  on  a  rock  overlooking  the  fea.  This  fortrefs 
was  founded  in  1 401,  by  Bifhop  Trail,  who  was  bu- 
ried near  the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral,  with  this  lin- 
gular epitaph  : 

Ihc  fuit  ccclcjitt  direHa  columna,fciieJlra 
Lucida,  thuribulum  redolens,  cainpana  fonora. 

The  caftle  was  the  refidence  of  Cardinal  Beaton  ; 
who,  after  the  death  of  George  Wiftiart,  apprehending 
fome  danger,  caufed  it  to  be  fortified  fo  ftrongly  as  to 
be  at  that  time  deemed  impregnable.  In  this  fortrefs, 
.  however,  he  was  lurpriled  and  aflafiinated  by  Norman 
Lefly  with  15  others.  They  feized  on  the  gale  of  the 
caftle  early  in  the  morning  of  May  79.  1546  ;  it  ha- 
ving been  left  open  for  the  workmen  who  were  finiftilng 
the  fortifications  :  and  having  placed  fentinels  at  the 
door  of  the  cardinal's  apartment,  they  awakened  his 
numerous  domeftics  one  by  one  ;  and,  turning  them 
out  of  the  caftle,  they,  ^vithout  violence,  tumult,  or  of- 
fering an  injury  to  any  other  pcrfon,  inliicfled  on  Bea- 
ton the  death  he  juftly  merited.  The  confpirators  were 
irn'mediately  befieged  in  this  caftle  by  tiie  regent,  earl 
of  Arran  ;  and  notwithftanding  they  had  acquired  no 
greater  ftrength  than  150  men,  they  refifted  all  his  ef- 


June  1559,  cffeftcd  its  demolition  in  a  fingle  day  ;  and     ibrts  for  five  months.     This, 


however,  was  owing  to 
the 
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Aiiilfcw's.  the  unflcilfulncfs  of  the  befiegers  more  than  to  the 
'  '  Arcn^th  of  the  place  or  the  valour  of  the  be(icj;ed  ; 
for  ill  IJ47  the  caltle  was  reduced  and  deraolKhcd. 
The  entrance  of  it  is  flill  to  be  feen  ;  and  the  window 
is  fliown,  out  of  which  it  is  faid  the  cardinal  leaned  to 
jjlut  his  eyes  with  the  cruel  martyrdom  of  George 
VViflnrt,   who  was  burnt  on  a  fpot  beneath. 

In  the  church  of  St  Salvator  is  a  moft  beautiful  totnb 
of  Rilhop  Kennedy,  who  died,  an  honour  to  his  family, 
in  14(16.  'I'he  Gothic  work  is  uncommonly  elegant. 
Within  the  tomb  were  difcovercd  Ax  ma;^nificent  maces, 
which  had  been  concealed  here  in  troublflome  times. 
One  was  given  to  each  of  the  other  three  Scotch  uni- 
verfitTcs,  and  three  are  prefcrved  here.  In  the  top  is 
reprcfcnted  o\ir  Saviour  ;  around  are  angels,  with  the 
innruments  of  the  palTion. 

With  thcfe  are  (hown  fome  filvcr  arrows,  with  large 
filver  plates  aflixed  to  them,  on  which  are  infcri'ied  the 
arms  and  names  of  the  noble  youth,  vidtors  in  the  an- 
nual competitions  in  the  generous  art  of  archery,  which 
were  dropt  but  a  few  years  ago;  and  golf  is  now  the 
reigning  game.  That  fport,  and  foot-ball,  were  for- 
merly prohibited,  as  ufelefs  and  unprofitable  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  at  all  wen/>ori  fchaivin^s,  or  reviews  of  the 
people,  it  was  ordrred,  xh^tfule  ba/l  and golfe  be  utter- 
ly cryed  down,  and  that  bowe-martet  be  made  at  ilk  pa- 
ri jh  kirk^  a  pair  of  butts  and  fchutting  be  ttfed ;  and 
that  ilh  man  fchutte  fcx  fhottes  at  leajl,  under  the  paine 
to  be  raiped  upon  them  that  cummes  not,  at  IcaJ}  tiva 
pennies  to  be  ^iven  to  them  that  cuintnis  to  the  botu~ 
tnarkes  to  drink'. 

The  celebrated  univerfify  of  this  city  was  founded 
in  141  r,  by  BiHiop  Wardlaw.  It  confided  once  of 
three  colleges.  I.  St  Salvator's,  founded  in  1458,  by 
Jiidiop  Kennedy.  This  is  a  handfome  building,  with 
a  court  or  quadrangle  within  :  on  one  fide  is  the 
church,  on  another  the  library  ;  the  third  contains 
apartments    for    ftudents  :    the    fourth    is    unfinidied. 

2.  St  Leonard's  college  was  founded  by  Prior  Hep- 
burn, in  1522.  This  is  now  united  with  the  laft,  and 
the  buildings  fold,   and   converted  into  private  houfes. 

3.  The  new,  or  St  Mary's  college,  was  eUabliflied  by 
Archbifhop  Hamilton  in  1  553  •,  but  the  houfe  was  built 
by  James  and  David  Bethune,  or  Beaton,  who  did  not 
live  to  complete  it.  This  is  faid  to  have  been  the  fite  of 
•afchola  il/u/lrii  long  before  the  ellablilhmcnt  even  of 
the  univerfitv,  where  feveral  eminent  clergymen  taught, 
gratis,  the  fciences  and  languages.  But  it  was  called 
the  neiv  college,  becaufe  of  its  late  ereiflion  into  a  divi- 
nity college  by  the  archbirtiop. 

The  univerfity  is  governed  by  a  chancellor,  an  ofRce 
originally  defigned  to  be  perpetually  veflecl  in  the  aich- 
billiop  of  St  Andrew's;  but  fince  the  Reformation,  he 
is  elefted  by  the  two  principals,  and  the  profcffors  of 
both  the  colleges. 

The  reftor  is  the  next  great  officer ;  to  whofc  care 
are  committed  the  privileges,  difcipline,  and  llatutes  of 
the  univerfitv.  The  colleges  have  their  redtors,  and 
))rofeflbrs  of  different  fciences,  who  are  indefatigable  in 
their  attention  to  the  inftruflion  of  the  ftudents,  and 
to  that  elTential  article  their  morals.  This  place  pof- 
feflcs  feveral  very  great  advantages  refpcfting  the  edu- 
cation of  youth.  The  air  is  pure  and  fahibrious  ;  the 
place  for  exercife,  dry  and  extenfive  ;  the  e.xercifes 
themfelves  are  healthy  and  innocent.     The  univcrfity 


is   fixed   in   a   pcniiifulated  country  ;  remote   from  all   Andrcw'i, 
commerce  with  the  world,  the  haunt    of    diflipation.   Aiulnw.. 
Trom  the  fmallncfs  of  the  fociety,  every  (ludcni's  cha-  ~~"' 
raiter  is  perfcflly  known.     No   little  irregularity  can 
be  committed,  but  it  is  inflantly  difcovered  and  check- 
ed :   vice  caimot  attain  a  head  in  this  place,  for  the  in- 
corrigible are  never  permitted  to  remain  the  corrupters 
of  the  reft. 

The  trade  of  St  Andrew's  was  once  very  confidcr- 
able.  So  Utc  as  the  reign  of  Chailes  I.  this  place  had 
tl.'rty  or  forty  trading  vttfels,  and  carried  on  a  confi- 
derable  herring  and  white  filherv,  by  means  of  buffcs, 
in  deep  water  ;  ivhich  fiOieries  had  for  ages  been  the 
grand  fource  of  their  commerce,  wealth,  and  fplendour. 
After  the  death  of  the  king,  this  whole  coa(l,  and  St 
Andrew's  in  particular,  became  a  fcene  of  murder, 
plunder,  and  rapine  :  every  town  fufFcred  in  propor- 
tion to  its  magnitude  and  opulence.  Nor  were  thofc 
hypocritical  ruffians  fatisfied  with  the  fliipping,  mer- 
chandife,  plate,  cattle,  and  whatever  came  within  their 
fight;  they  alfo  laid  the  whole  coall  under  contribu- 
tion. St  Andrew's  was  re<]uired  to  pay  locol.  ;  but 
the  inhabitants  not  being  able  to  raife  that  ium  after 
being  thus  plundered,  the  general  compounded  for 
500I.  which  was  railed  by  a  loan  at  intcielf,  and  hath 
remained  a  burden  upon  the  corporation,  it  is  believed, 
ever  fince. 

The  harbour  is  artificial,  guarded  by  piers,  with  a 
narrow  entrance,  to  give  fiielter  to  veffcls  from  the  vio- 
lence of  a  very  heavy  fea,  by  the  encroachments  of 
which  it  lias  fufl'ered  much.  The  manufactures  this 
city  might  in  former  limes  poflefs,  are  now  reduced  to 
one,  that  of  golf  balls  ;  wliich,  trifling  as  it  may  fcem, 
maintains  a  great  number  of  people.  It  i«,  however, 
commonly  fatal  to  the  artifts  ;  for  the  balls  are  made 
by  ftuffing  a  great  quantity  ot  feathers  into  a  Icstheni 
cafe,  by  help  of  an  iron  rod,  with  a  wooden  handle, 
preffed  againft  the  breaft,  which  leldom  fails  to  bring 
on  a  confumption. 

Andrews,  Lancelot,  bifhop  of  Winchefler,  was 
born  at  London  in  1555,  and  educated  at  Cambridge. 
After  feveral  preferments,  he  was  made  b^fliop,  firft  of 
Chichefler,  then  of  Lly,  and,  in  1618,  was  raifed  to 
the  fee  of  V.'inchefter.  This  very  learned  prelate,  v,  ho 
was  dillinguiflied  by  his  piety,  charity,  and  integrity, 
may  be  juftly  ranked  with  the  beft  preachers  and  com- 
pleted fcholars  of  his  age  ;  he  appeared  to  much  great- 
er advantage  in  the  pulpit  than  he  does  now  in  his 
works,  which  abound  v.iih  Latin  quotations  and  trivial 
witticifms.  His  fermons,  though  full  of  puns,  were 
fuited  to  the  taile  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and 
were  confequently  greatly  admired.  He  was  a  man  of 
polite  manners  and  lively  converfation  :  and  could  quote 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  or  even  pun,  with  King  J^mes. 
There  is  a  pleafant  (lory  related  of  him  in  the  li'e  of 
Waller  the  poet.  When  that  gtntleman  wf?  young,  he 
had  the  curiofity  to  go  to  court,  and  ifood  in  the  circle 
to  fee  King  James  dine  ;  where,  among  other  ccmpany, 
there  fat  at  table  two  billicps,  Xcale  and  Andrews. 
The  king  propofed  aloud  thi.  qucftion.  Whether  he 
might  not  take  his  fubjeifls  money  when  he  nteded  it, 
without  all  this  formality  of  parliament  ?  Neale  replied, 
"  God  forbid  vou  (hou'.d  not  ;  for  you  are  the  brtath 
of  our  noftrils."  Whereupon  the  king  turned,  and  fnid 
to  the  bifhop  of  Winchcller,  "  Well,  my  lord,  what 
T  t  2  fay 
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Andrews  fay  you  ?"  "  Sir  (replied  the  bifliop),  I  have  rio  /kill 
II  to  judge  of  parliamentary  cafes."  The  king  anfwer- 
."fd,  "  No  put-offs,  ray  lord;  anfu-er  me  prefently." 
"  Then,  Sir  (faid  he),  I  thii  k  it  lawful  for  you  to  take 
my  brother  Neale's  money,  for  he  offers  it."  Mr  Wal- 
ler fays,  the  company  was  pleafcd  with  this  anfwer,  but 
the  wit  of  it  feemed  to  affeft  the  king;  for  a  certain 
lord  coming  foon  after,  his  raajefty  cried  out,  "  O,  my 
lord,  they  fay  you  lig  with  my  lady."  "  No,  Sir  (lays 
his  lordlhip,  in  confufion),  but  I  like  her  company 
becaufe  Ihe  has  fo  much  wit."  "  Why  then  (fays  the 
king)  do  not  you  lig  with  my  lord  of  Winchefier 
there  ?"  This  great  prelate  was  in  no  lefs  reputation 
and  efteem  with  King  Charles  I.  than  he  had  been  with 
his  predeceflbrs.  He  died  at  Winchefter  houfe  in 
Soutliwark,  September  27.  1626,  in  the  71ft  year  of 
his  age  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  pariih  church  of  St  Sa- 
viour's, where  his  executors  erected  to  him  a  very  fair 
monument  of  marble  and  alabafter,  on  which  is  an  ele- 
gant infcription,  in  Latin,  written  by  one  of  his  chap- 
lains. Mr  Milton  alfo,  at  I  7  years  of  age,  wrote  a 
beautiful  elegy  on  his  death,  in  the  lame  language.  Bi- 
shop Andrews  had,  1.  A  fliare  in  the  tranflation  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  the  hiftorical  books  from  Jofhua  to  the 
firfl  book  of  Chronicles  e.\clufively.  He  alfo  wrote, 
2.  Tortura  Torn,  in  anfwer  to  a  work  of  Cardinal  Bel- 
larmine,  in  which  that  cardinal  affumes  the  name  of 
Matthew  Tortus.  3.  A  Manual  of  Private  Devotions  ; 
and,  4.  A  Manual  of  Direftions  for  the  Vifitation  of 
the  Sick  ;  befides  the  Sermons  and  Tracls,  in  Englifli 
and  I^Ttin,  publilhed  after  his  death. 

ANDRIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  public  entertain- 
ments nrft  inflituted  by  Minos  of  Crete,  and,  after  his 
example,  appointed  by  Lycurgus  at  Sparta,  at  which 
a  whole  city  or  a  tribe  affifted.  They  ^vere  managed 
■with  the  utraoft  frugality  ;  and  perfons  of  all  ages  were 
admitted,  the  younger  fort  being  obliged  by  the  law- 
giver to  repair  thither  as  to  fchools  of  temperance  and 
fobriety. 

AsDRiA,  a  city  and  a  bifhop's  fee  in  the  teriitoiy 
of  Barl,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  It  is  pretty  large, 
well  peopled,  and  featcd  in  a  fpacious  plain,  four  miles 
from  the  Adriatic  coaft.    E.Long.  17.4.  N.  Lat.  41. 15. 

ANDRISCUS,  a  man  of  mean  extratlion,  who, 
pretending  to  be  the  fon  of  Peifeus  laft  king  of  Mace- 
donia, took  upon  him  the  name  of  Ph:!ifi,  for  "hich 
reafon  he  was  called  Pfeudn-Philippus,  the  Talfe  Philip. 
After  a  complete  vlflory  over  Juvenilis,  the  Roman 
prjctor  fent  againfl  him,  he  iiOTunied  kitiijly  power,  but 
exercifed  it  with  vaft  cruelty.  At  lafl,  the  Romans 
obliged  liira  to  fly  into  Thract,  where  he  was  betrayed 
and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Metellus.  This  vic- 
tory tjained  Macedonia  once  more  into  the  power  of 
the  ilomans,  and  to  Metellus  the  name  of  Alacei'cnicus, 
but  coft  the  Romans  25,000  men.  Andrifcus  adorned 
the  triumph  of  Metellus,  walking  in  chains  before  the 
jjcneral's  chariot. 

ANDROAS,  or  Androdamas,  among  ancient  na- 
turalifts  a  ki'.d  of  pyrita,  to  which  they  attributed  cer- 
tain maji'cal  virtues. 

ANDROGEUS,  in  fabulous  hidory,  the  fon  of 
Minos  king  of  Crete,  was  murdered  by  the  Athenian 
youth  and  thofe  of  Mcgara,  who  envied  his  being  al- 
ways vid^or   a:  the  Attic  games.     But  Minos  having 


taken  Athens  and  Megara,  obliged  the  inhabitants  to    Andro- 
fend  h!m  an  annual  tribute  of  feven  young  men  and  as      gy"'*- 
many  virgins,   to  be  devoured   by  tiie  Minotaur;  but         ' 
Thelfus  delivered  them  from  that  tribute. 

ANDROGYNES,  in  Nalura/ Hijlory,  a  name  giv- 
en to  thole  living  creatures  which,  by  a  monltrous  for- 
mation of  their  generative  parts,  feem  (for  it  is  only 
feeming)  to  unite  in  themfelves  the  two  fexes,  that  of 
the  male  and  of  the  female.  This  liifus  nalurte,  this 
defeil,  or  perhaps  redundancy,  in  the  animal  Itruflure, 
is  defcribed  by  medical  authors  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  "  There  is  a  depravation  in  the  Itrudlurc  of  the 
parrs  intended  by  nature  for  propagation,  when,  be- 
fides thofe  concealed  parts  that  are  found  neceffary  for 
the  difcharge  of  prolific  funftions,  the  pudtnda  of  the 
other  fex  likewife  appear.  This  monftrous  produflion 
of  nature  is  divcrfified  in  four  different  ways  ;  of 
which  three  appear  in  males  and  one  in  females.  In 
men,  the  female  pudendum,  clothed  with  hair,  fome- 
times  appears  contiguous  to  the  perinreum  ;  at  other 
times,  in  the  middle  of  the  fcrotura  ;  at  other  times, 
which  conftltutes  the  third  diverfity,  through  that  part 
itfelf  which  in  the  raidft  of  the  fcrotum  exhibits  the 
form  of  d  pudendum,  urine  is  emitted.  Near  that  part 
which  is  the  teft  of  puberty,  and  above  the  pudendum, 
even  in  females,  the  niafculine  genitals  appear  in  fome, 
confpicuous  in  all  their  three  forms,  one  relembling 
the  verctrum  or  yard,  the  other  like  the  two  tefticles  : 
but  for  the  moft  part  it  happens,  that,  of  the  two  in- 
ftruments  of  gerieration,  one  is  feeble  and  inert  ;  and 
it  is  e.xtrcmely  rare  that  both  are  found  fufficienlly  va- 
lid and  proper  for  feats  of  love  ;  nay,  even  in  a  great 
many,  both  thefe  members  are  def.cient  and  impotent, 
fo  that  they  can  perform  the  office  neither  of  a  male 
nor  of  a  female." 

With  refpefi  to  them,  it  appears,  from  a  collation 
of  all  the  circuroflances  which  have  been  obferved  by 
naturalifts  worthy  of  credit,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing 
as  a  perfeiff  androgyne,  or  real  hermaphrodite  ;  that 
is  to  lay,  a  living  creature,  wliich,  by  its  unnatural,  or 
rather  preternatural  ftruflure,  pofleffes  the  genuine 
powers  of  both  fexes,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  qua- 
lified for  performing  the  funflions  of  either  with  fuc- 
cefs  :  the  irregularity  of  their  fabrication  almofl  always 
confifts  in  fomething  fuperfluous  added  to  one  of  the 
two  fexes,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  the  other, 
without  bellowing  the  real  and  characfteriftical  diftinc- 
tion  ;  and  every  hermaphrodite  is  almoft  always  a  very 
woman.  Since  this  monftrous  exhibition  of  nature  is 
not  fuch  as  to  abrogate  the  rights  or  deftroy  the  cha- 
rafter  of  humanity  amongft  human  beings,  this  invo- 
luntary misfortune  implies  no  right  to  deprive  thofe 
upon  whom  it  is  infiifted  by  nature  of  the  privileges 
natural  to  every  citizen;  and  as  this  deficiency  is  no 
more  infeflious  than  any  other  corporeal  mutilation,  it 
is  not  eafy  to  fee  why  marriage  ftiould  be  prohibited  to 
one  of  thefc  unh.ippy  beings,  merely  on  account  of  its 
equivocal  appearance,  which  adls  in  the  charafter  of  its 
prevailing  fex.  If  fuch  a  creature,  by  the  defeiEI  of  its 
conllruflion,  ihould  be  barren,  this  does  not  infer  any 
right  of  dilTolving  the  marriage  which  it  may  have  con- 
trafltd,  more  than  the  fame  fterilily  proceeding  from 
any  caufe  whether  knoivn  or  unknown,  if  his  or  her 
confort  Hv'juld  not  on  that  account  require  a   divorce. 

In 
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Anilro-     It  is  only  tlie  licentloii";  nbulc  either  of  one  or  the  other     had  it  not  been  for  the  iiilulcncc  of  our  original  doublc- 
J?y""'   ,  fcx  wliich  can  he  ful.j'  cled  to  the  animadverfion  of  the     ftxcd  j>roj^enitor  : 


police.       Sec   HerM  AI'HKODITE. 

Such  are  the  kiitimtnts  of  the  authors  of  the  French 
Jiiicydopdlie.  After  all,  we  cannot  forbear  to  add 
that  from  fuch  htterojreneous  mate  hes  nature  Iccms  to 
lecoil  vvitli  innate  and  iiitxtin;;u!llial)lc  horror.  Nur  are 
anv  of  thefc  invincible  averfion*  implanted  in  our  frame 
without  a  final  caufe  worthy  of  its  Author.  W'e  would 
gladly  a(l^  thele  free-tliinking  jitntlimen,  In  cafes 
where  the  fexes  arc  lo  unnaturally  confounded,  how 
the  police  can,  by  its  muft  ftverc  and  riyorous  animad- 
vciTions,  either  detect  or  prevent  thole  licentious  abulcs 
againlt  vvliicii  tiny  remonllrate  ?  Since,  therefore, 
an  evil  lo  baneful  to  iuinian  fociety  could  no  othcrivife 
be  prevented  than  by  the  fanftion  of  Nature  ajjainft 
fuch  horrible  conjunftions,  the  inllinilive  antipathy 
which  they  infpire  was  highly  worthy  of  her  wifdom 
and  purity. 

Androgynes,  in  Ancient  Mytho/ogy,  creatures  of 
whom  according  to  the  fible,  eacli  individual  puffelTed 
the  powers  and  characters  of  both  lexes,  having  two 
heads,  four  arms,  and  tuo  feet.  The  word  itielf  is 
compounded  of  two  C/reek  radical  words;  avr,^,  in  ge- 
nitive  «»?{»;,  a  male;  and  yi/»/),  ?i  female,  ftlany  of  the 
rabbinical  writers  pretend,  that  Adam  was  created 
double,  one  body  being  male,  the  other  female,  which 
in  their  origin  not  being  efientlally  joined,  God  after- 
wards did  nothing  but  leparate  them. 

The  gods,  lays  Plato  in  his  Banquet,  had  formed 
the  ftru61ure  of  man  round,  with  two  bodies  and  two 
fcxes.  This  fantaftic  being,  poffefTing  in  itfclf  the 
whole  human  fyftem,  was  endowed  with  a  gigantic 
force,  which  rendered  it  infolent,  infomuch  that  it  re- 
folved  to  make  war  againft  the  gods.  Jupiter,  cx- 
afperated,  was  going  to  deftroy  it  ;  but,  lorry  at  the 
fame  time  to  annihilate  the  human  race,  he  fatisfiud  him- 
IcU  with  debilitating  this  double  being,  by  disjoining 
the  male  from  the  female,  and  leaving  each  half  to  fub- 
lift  with  its  own  powers  alone.  He  alVigned  to  Apollo 
the  tafk  of  repoliihing  thefe  two  half  bodies,  and  of 
extending  their  ft.ins  fo  that  the  whole  furface  might 
be  covered.  Apollo  obeyed,  and  fattened  it  at  the  tim- 
hiiicut:  If  this  half  fliould  If  ill  rebel,  it  was  once  more 
to  be  fubdivided  by  another  feciion,  which  would  on- 
ly leave  it  one  of  the  parts  of  which  it  was  then  con- 
ftituted  ;  and  even  this  fourth  of  a  man  was  to  be  an- 
nihilated, if  it  {l\ould  perfift  in  its  obflinacy  and  mif- 
chief.  The  idea  of  thefe  anilrogynes  might  well  be 
borrowed  from  a  paflage  in  Moles,  where  that  hifio- 
rian  of  the  birth  and  infancy  of  nature,  defcribes 
Adam  as  calling  Eve  bone  of  his  hone  and  Jicflj  of  his 
f.efl].  However  this  may  be,  the  fable  of  Plato  has 
been  ufed  with  great  ingenuity  by  a  French  poet,  who 
has  been  rendered  almoft  as  confpicuous  by  his  misfor- 
tunes as  by  his  verfes.  With  the  ancient  philofopher, 
he  attributes  the  propenllty  which  attrafls  one  of  the 
iexes  towards  the  other,  to  the  natural  ardour  vvhich 
each  half  of  the  androgynes  feels  for  reunion  ;  and 
their  inconftancy,  to  the  difficulty  which  each  of  the 
feparated  parts  encounters  in  its  efforts  to  recover  its 
proper  and  original  half.  If  a  woman  appears  to  us 
amiable,  we  inllantly  imagine  her  to  be  \\v\\  moiety 


The  heart,   with  fond  credulity  imprcfs'd. 
Tells  us  the  half  is  found,  and  hopes  for  rcfl  j 
But  'lis  our  curfc,  that  fad  experience  rt:ows, 
We  neither  find  our  half,  nor  gain  repofr. 

ANDROGYNOUS,  in  Zoolo-j,  an  appellation 
given  to  animals  which  have  both  tiie  male  and  fnnalc 
lex  in  the  lame  individual. —  In  Botany,  the  term  is  ap- 
plied  to  luch  plants  as  bear  both  male  and  female 
tlow'crs  on-  the  fame  root. 

ANDROIDES,  in  Mechanics,  a  liuman  figure, 
which,  by  certain  fprings  or  other  movements,  is 
capable  of  performing  fomc  of  the  natural  motions 
of  a  Uving  man.  Tlic  motions  of  the  human  body 
are  more  complicated,  and  confcfjuenlly  more  didicult 
to  be  imitated,  than  thofe  of  any  other  creature ; 
whence  the  conftruilion  of  an  androidci,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  imitate  any  of  tlicfe  actions  with  tolera- 
ble exaflnefs,  is  jurtly  luppofcd  to  indicate  a  greater 
fkill  in  mechanics  than  any  other  piece  of  woikman- 
Ihip  whatever. 

A  very  rcmaikable  figure  of  this  kind  appeared 
in  Paris,  in  the  year  1738.  It  reprelentcd  a  dutc- 
player,  and  was  capable  of  perlorraing  many  dilTcient 
pieces  of  mufic  on  the  German  tjutc;  wiiich,  conlider- 
ing  the  difficulty  of  blowing  that  inllrumeni,  the  dif- 
ferent contradlions  of  the  lips  neceffary  to  produce  the 
dillinflions  between  the  high  and  low  notes,  and  the 
complicated  motions  of  the  fingers,  rauft  appeat  truly 
wonderful. 

'I'his  machine  was  the  invention  of  j\l.  Vaucanfon, 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences;  and  a  par- 
ticular deleription  of  it  was  publilhed  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  for  that  year. 

The  figure  itUlt  was  about  five  feet  and  a  half  in 
height,  fituated  at  the  end  of  an  attificial  rock,  and  pla- 
ced upon  a  Iquare  pcdeflal  four  feet  and  a  half  high 
and  three  and  a  half  broad.  The  air  entered  the  body 
by  three  pipes  feparated  one  from  the  other.  It  was 
conveyed  to  them  by  nine  pair  of  bellows,  three  of 
which  were  placed  above  and  fix  below.  Thefe  were 
made  to  expand  and  contract  regularly  in  fuccelTion  by 
means  of  an  axis  of  fleel  turned  round  by  fome  clock- 
work. On  this  axis  were  different  protuberances  at 
proper  diftances,  to  which  were  fixed  cords  thrown 
over  pulleys,  and  terminating  in  the  upper  boards  of  the 
bellows,  fo  that,  as  the  axis  turned,  thefe  boards  were 
alternately  raifed  and  let  down.  A  contrivance  was 
alfo  ufed  to  prevent  the  difagreeable  hiflmg  flu[tering 
noife  ufually  attending  the  motion  of  bello-vs.  This 
was  by  making  the  cord,  by  which  the  bellows  was 
moved,  prefs,  in  its  defcent,  upon  one  end  of  a  fmaller 
lever,  the  other  end  of  which  afcending  forced  open 
the  fraall  leathern  valve  that  admitted  the  air,  and  kept 
it  fo,  till,  the  cord  being  relaxed  by  the  defcent  of  the 
upper  board, .the  lever  fell,  and  the  air  was  forced  out. 
Thus  the  bellows  performed  their  funftions  conllantly 
without  the  leaf!  hifTing,  or  other  noife,  bv  which  it 
could  be  judged  in  what  manner  the  air  was  convevcd 
to  the  machine.  The  upper  boards  of  three  of  the 
pairs  of  bellows  were  pr  .iTed  down  by  a  weight  of  four 


with  whom  wc  (bould  only  have  conftituted  one  whole,      pounds,  that  of  three  others  by  a  weight  of  two  pounds, 
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Androidcs.  and  thofe  of  the  three  remaining  ones  by  nothing  but 
«  their  own  weight. 

The  three  tubes,  by  which  the  air  entered,  terminat- 
ed in  three  fmall  refervoirs  in  the  trunk  of  the  figure. 
Theie  they  united,  and,  ascending  towards  the  throat, 
formed  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  which  terminated  in 
two  fmall  lips  adapted  in  Tome  meafure  to  perform  their 
proper  functions.  Within  this  cavity  alfo  was  a  fmall 
moveable  tongue  ;  which,  by  its  play,  at  proper  pe- 
riods, admitted  the  air,  or  intercepted  its  paffage  to 
the  tlute. 

The  fingers,  lips,   and  tongue,   received   their   pro- 
per direftions  by  means  of  a  Ifeel  cylinder  turned   by 
clocli-vvork.     It  was  divided  into  15  equal  parts,  which 
by  means  of  pegs,  prefflng  upon  the  ends  of  15  differ- 
ent levers,  caufed  the  other  extremities  to  afcend.     Se- 
ven  of  thefe   levers  direifled  the  fingers,  having  wires 
and  chains  affixed  to  their  afcending  extremities,  which 
being  attached  to  the  fingers,  caufed   them   afcend  in 
proportion  as  the  other  extremity  was  prefled  down  by 
the  motion  of  the  cylinder,  and  vice  verfa.     Thus  the 
xifcent  or  defcent  of  one  end  of  a  kvcr  produced  a  Cmi- 
lar  afcent  or  defcent   in   the  correfponding   finger,  by 
ivhich  one  of  the  holes  of  the   flute  was  occafionally 
opened   or  flopped,  as  by  a  living  performer.      Tlirce 
of  the  levers  ferved  to  regulate  the  ingrefs  of  the  air, 
being  contrived  fo  as  to  Open  and   (hut,   by  means  of 
valves,  the  three  refervoirs  of  air  above-mentioned,  fo 
that  more  or  lefs  ftrength  might  be  given,  and  a  higher 
or  lower  note  produced  as  occafion  required.    The  lips 
ivere,  by  a  fimilar  mechanifm,  direfted  by  four  levers, 
one  of  which  opened  them,   to  give  the  air  a  fieer  paf- 
Jiige;  the  other  contrafted  them;  the  third  drew  them 
backward;  and  the  fourth  pulhed  them  forward.      The 
lips  were  projeifled  upon  that   part  of  the  flute  which 
receives  the  air;   and,  by  the  different  motions  already 
mentioned,  modified   the   tone  in  a  proper  manner. — 
The  remaining  lever  was  employed  in  the  direftion  of 
the  tongue,    which    it   eafily  moved   fo  as  to  fliut  or 
open  the  mouth  of  the  flute. 

Thus   we    fee  how   all  the   motions   neceffary  for  a 
German  flute  player  could  be    performed    by  this   ma- 
chine; but  a  conliderable  difficulty  ftill  remains,  name- 
ly, hoiv  to  regulate  thefe  motions  properly,  and  make 
each  of  them  follow  in  jull  fuccelTion.    This,  however, 
was  effecled   by  the    following   fimple   method.       The 
extremity  of  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  was  terminated  on 
the  right  fide  by  an  endlefs  (crew,  confifting  of  twelve 
threads,  each    placed    at   the   diflance   of  a  line  and  a 
half  from  the  other,      Above  this  fcrew  ^vas  fixed  a 
piece  of  copper,  and  in  it  a  llcel  pivot,  which,  falling 
in  between  the  threads  of  the  fcrew,  obliged  the  cy- 
linder to  fol.ow  the  threads,  and,  inflead  of  turning 
direftly  round,  it  was  continually  pu(hcd   to  one  lide. 
Hence,   if  a  lever  was  moved,  by  a  peg  placed  on  the 
cylinder,  in  any  one  revolution,  it  could  not  be  moved 
by  the  fame  peg  in  the  fucceeding  revolution,  becaufe 
the   peg   would  be  moved  a  line  and  a  half   beyond  it 
by  tlie  laternl  motion  of  the  cylinder.     Thus,  by  an  ar- 
tificial difpofition  of  thofe    pegs    in   different   parts   of 
the    cylinder,   the   ftatue    was  made,  by  th»  fuccelTive 
elevation  o-  the  proper  levcrv,  to  txhibit   all  the  dif- 
ferent motions  of  a  flute-player,  to  the   admiration  of 
every  onie  who  faw  it, 

yhe  conlhuftion  of  machines  capable  of  imitating* 
I 


even  the  mechanical  afiions  of  the  human  body,  (how  Androidcs, 
exquifi'e  (kill ;  but  what  (hall  we  fay  of  one  capable,  v  ' 
not  only  ot  imitating  aftions  of  this  kind,  but  of  act- 
ing  as  external  circumif  ances  require,  as  though  it  were 
endued  with  life  and  reafon  ?  Ihis,  neverthelefs, 
has  been  done.  M.  de  Kempelen,  a  gentlemen  of  Pref- 
burg  in  Hungary,  excited  by  the  performances  of  M. 
de  Vaucaiifon,  at  firft  endeavoured  to  imitate  them, 
and  at  Lift  far  excelled  them.  This  gentleman  con- 
flruiSed  an  androides  capable  of  playing  at  chefs  I— 
Evcrv  cne  who  is  in  the  leaft  acquainted  with  this  game 
muli  k;!QW,  that  it  is  fo  far  from  being  mechanically 
performed,  as  to  require  a  greater  exertion  of  the  iudg- 
ment  and  rational  faculties  thnn  is  fuificient  to  accom- 
plifli  many  matters  of  greater  importance.  An  attempt, 
therefore,  to  make  a  wooden  chefs-player,  mull  appear 
as  ridiculous  as  to  make  a  wooden  preacher  or  coun- 
fellor  ot  ftate.  That  this  machine  really  was  made, 
however,  the  public  have  had  ocular  dcmonifration. 
The  inventor  came  over  to  Britain  in  1 783,  where  he 
remained  above  a  year  with  his  automaton. 

It  is  a  figure  as  large  as  life,  in  a  Turkiih  drefs,  fit- 
ting behind  a  table,  with  doors  ot  three  feet  and  a  half 
in  length,  two  in  depth,  and  two  r.nd  a  half  in  height. 
The  chair  on  which  it  fits  is  fixed  to  the  table,  which 
runs  on  four  wheels.  The  automaton  leans  its  right 
arm  on  the  table,  and  in  its  left  hand  holds  a  pipe  ; 
with  this  hand  it  plays  after  the  pipe  is  removed.  A 
chefs  board  of  1  3  inches  is  fixed  before  it.  This  table 
or  rather  cupboard,  contains  wheels,  levers,  cylinders, 
and  other  pieces  of  mechanifm;  all  which  are  publicly 
difpiavcd.  The  veftments  of  the  automaton  are  then 
litted  over  its  head,  and  the  body  is  feen  full  of  fimilar 
wheels  and  levers.  There  is  a  little  door  in  its  thigh, 
which  is  likewife  opened  ;  and  with  this,  and  the  table 
alio  open,  and  the  automaton  uncovered,  the  whole  is 
wheeled  about  the  room.  1  he  doors  are  then  ih.ut,  and 
the  automaton  is  ready  to  play  ;  and  it  always  takes 
the  fill!  move. 

At  every  motion  the  wheels  are  heard  ;  the  image 
moves  its  head,  and  looks  over  every  part  of  the  chefs 
board.  When  it  checks  the  queen,  it  fliakes  its  head 
twice,  and  thrice  in  giving  check  to  the  king.  It 
likewife  (liakes  its  head  when  a  falfe  move  is  made,  re- 
places the  piece,  and  makes  its  own  move;  by  which 
means  the  ad  verfa  ry  lofes  one. 

M.  de  Kempelen  remarks  as  the  moft  furprifing  cir- 
cumliance  attending  his  .■'utomaton,  that  it  had  been 
exiiibited  at  Pietburg,  Vienna,  Paris,  ar.d  London,  to 
thoufands,  many  of  whom  were  mathematicians  and 
chefs-players,  and  yet  the  fecret  by  which  he  governed 
the  motion  of  its  arm  was  never  diicovtred.  He  prided 
himfelf  folely  in  the  conlfruflion  of  tlie  meclianical 
powers,  by  which  the  arm  could  perform  ten  or  twelve 
moves.  It  then  required  to  be  wound  up  like  n  watch, 
after  which  it  was  capable  of  continuing  the  fame  num- 
ber of  motions. 

The  automaton  could  not  play  unlefs  M.  de  Kem- 
pelen or  his  fubftitute  was  near  it  to  direfl  its  moves. 
A  fmall  (quare  box,  during  the  game,  was  frequently 
conlultcd  by  the  exhibiter  ;  and  herein  conlillcd  the 
(ecret,  which  he  faid  he  could  in  a  moment  commu- 
nicate. He  who  could  beat  M.  de  Kempelen  was, 
of  courfe,  certain  of  conquering  the  automaton.  It 
was  made  in   I'lf)^.      His  own   account  of   it  was: 

«'  Celt 
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AncUona. 


Androlcpfy  "  Cert  line  bagntcllc  qui  nVft  pas   l.ins   meiitc  du  <  litc 
du  mechanifmc  ;  mais   )es  effcts  n'en  paroilTcnt  fi  mer- 
,  vellleux  que  par  la  hardiefle  de  I'idie,  et  par  I'heureux 
clioix  dcs  moyfiis  employes  pourtaire  illufioii." 

Thellrongeil  and  bell  armed  loadflone  was  allowed  to 
be  phiced  on  the  machine  by  any  of  the  fpcct;it(>rs. 

As  the  inventor  of  this  admirable  piece  of  mcch^nifm 
hath  not  yet  thought  proper  to  communicate  to  the 
public  the  means  by  which  it  is  aftiiatrd,  it  is  in  vain 
for  any,  except  thofc  who  are  exquifitely  (killed  in  me- 
chanics, to  form  coiijecKircs  concerning  them. —  ■Vlany 
other  curious  imitations  of  the  human  body,  as  well  as 
that  of  other  animals,  have  been  exhibited,  though  none 
of  them  equal  to  the  l.irt  mentioned  one.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Ai;TnMATON. 

ANDROLF.FSY,  in  Grecinn  Antiquity,  an  aftion 
allowed  by  the  Athenians  atjainrt  fuch  as  proteflcd 
perfons  guilty  of  murder.  The  relations  of  the  deccaf- 
ed  were  empowered  to  feize  three  men  in  the  city  or 
houfe  whither  the  maleta6for  has  tUd,  rill  lie  were 
eitht-r  furrcndered,  or  fatisfadtion  made  fome  way  or 
other  for  the  murder. 

ANDROMACHl':,the  wife  of  the  valiant  Heftor, 
the  mother  of  Aftyanax,  and  daughter  of  Ketion  king 
of  Thebes  in  Cilici],  After  the  deftth  of  Heftor  and 
the  dertru'fiion  of  Troy,  flie  married  Fyrrhus  ;  and  af- 
terwards Hclenus  the  fon  of  Priam,  with  whom  flie 
reigneil  over  part  of  Epirus. 

ANDROMEDA,  in  Aflronsmy,  a  northern  con- 
ftellation,  behijid  Pcgafus,  Caffiopeia,  and  Pt-rfeus.  It 
reptefents  the  figure  of  a  womnn  ch  lined  ;  and  is 
fabled  to  have  been  formed  in  mem>ry  of  Andromeda, 
d  lUghter  of  Cepheus  and  CalTiopeia,  and  ivife  of  Per- 
feus,  by  whom  (be  had  been  delivered  from  a  fea  mon- 
fter,  to  which  (he  had  been  expoled  to  be  devoured 
for  her  mother's  pride.  Minerva  trandated  her  into 
the  heavens. 

The  ftars  in  the  conllellation  Arulromeda,  in  Ptole- 
my's catalogue  are  Z^,  in  Tycho's  2  2,  in  Bayer's  27, 
in  Mr  Flamfted's  no  lefs  than  84. 

Andromfpa,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  tragedy  of 
Euripides,  admired  by  the  ancients  above  all  the  other 
compofitions  of  that  poet,   but  now  left. 

It  was  the  reprefentation  of  this  play,  in  a  hot  fum- 
mcr  day,  that  occalioned  that  epidemic  fever,  or  phren- 
fy,  for  which  the  Abderites  are  often  rr.entionetl,  where- 
in they  walked  about  the  flreets,  rehearfing  verfes,  and 
afting  parts  of  this  piece.      See  h  bde:ia. 

Andjiomeda.  or  March  Cyfltis.    See  Botany  Inilex. 

ANDRON,  in  Grecian  ar.tiquity,  denotes  the  apart- 
ment in  houfcs  dtfigned  for  the  ufe  of  men  ;  in  which 
fenfe  it  (fands  oppofed  to  Gyn.eceum. — The  Greeks 
alfo  gave  their  dining-rooms  the  title  of  andron,  be- 
caufe  the  women  had  no  admittance  to  feafts  with  the 
men. 

ANDRONA,  in  ancient  writers,  denotes  a  ftrcct, 
or  public  pb.ce,  w-here  people  met  and  converfcd  toge- 
ther. In  fome  writers,  oHiirona  is  more  exprcfslv  ufed 
for  the  fpace  between  two  hoiifes  ;  in  which  fenfe,  the 
Greeks  alfo  ufe  the  term  avJ^wto:?,  for  the  way  or  paf- 
fage  between  two  apartments. 

Androna  is  alfo  uOsd,  in  ecclefiallical  writers,  for 
that  part  in  churches  deftined  for  the  men.  Ancientty 
it  was  the  cuftom  for  the  men  and  women  to  have  fepa- 
rate  apartments  in  places  of  worfhip,  where  they  per- 


formed their  devotions  afunder  ;  which  method   i»  Aill   Androni. 
religioufly  o'ilcrvi  d  in  the  Greek  church.     The  utifut,      ''"'• 
or  androna,  was  in  the  fouthini  fide  of  the  church,  and         * 
the  women's  apartment  on  the  northern. 

ANURONTCUS  I.  CoMNHKi's,  emperor  of  the 
1'.  id,  was  the  Ion  of  Ifaac,  and  grandfon  of  Alexius 
Comncnivs.  Naturally  endowed  with  a  vigorous  habit 
of  body,  and  a  firm  mind,  active,  temperate,  martial, 
and  eloquent,  he  ihines  as  one  of  the  mo(t  confpicuoui 
characters  of  his  age.  Following  the  bent  of  his  incli- 
nation, he  attended  the  Roman  army  in  their  retreat  ; 
but  in  their  march  through  Afia  Minor,  wandering  in- 
to the  tnountains,  he  ftll  into  the  hands  of  fome  Tur- 
kifh  huntlin."n,  was  carried  to  the  lultan,  and  remained 
his  prifoner.  But  regaining  his  liberty,  both  his  virtues 
and  vices  foon  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  his 
coufin  Manuel,  the  reigning  emperor.  The  vicious 
heart  of  Andronius  manifeftcd  itielf  clearly  in  main- 
taining a  licentious  correlpondence  with  Eudocia  the 
emperor's  niece,  xvhile  the  emperor  himfelf  lived  in 
public  inceft  with  her  fifter  Theodora.  His  martial 
fpirit  gained  him  a  confiderablc  command  in  Cilici?, 
where  he  laid  fiege  to  Mopfuertia  ;  but  by  a  fuccefsful 
fally  of  the  enemy,  he  was  obliged  to  railc  the  fiege, 
and  retire  in  confiderable  diforder.  InHamcd  wiih  a 
defire  of  revenging  the  infamy  of  their  filler  in  his 
blood,  the  brothers  of  Emlocia  made  an  unfuccelsful 
attempt  to  aiTaffinate  Andronicus  at  midnight  in  his 
tent  ;  but  being  providentially  awakened,  he  defended 
himfelf  with  furprifing  bravery,  forced  bis  way  through 
his  enemies,  and  efcaped  in  fafety.  Afterwards  en- 
gaging in  a  treafonr.ble  correfpondcnce,  with  the  em- 
peror of  Germany  and  the  king  of  Hungary,  he  was 
arrefted,  and  thrown  into  confinement.  He  remained 
in  this  ftate  about  twelve  years,  and  after  fcveral  re- 
peated attempts  to  efcape,  he  at  laft  effeftuited  his  pur- 
pofe,  and  Hed  for  refuge  to  the  court  of  the  great  duke 
of  Ruffia.  The  cunning  of  Andronicus  foon  found 
means  to  regain  his  favour  with  the  emperor  Manuel  ; 
for  having  exerted  all  his  influence,  he  lucceeded  in 
obtaining  the  Ruflian  prince,  to  engage  to  join  his  troops 
with  thofe  of  Manuel,  in  the  invafion  of  Hungary. 
Accordingly,  on  account  of  his  important  feivice,  he 
obtained  a  free  pardon  from  the  emperor,  and  after  an 
expedition  to  the  Danube,  returned  with  him  to  Con- 
flantinople.  He  again  fell  under  the  difplealure  of  the 
emperor,  by  refufing  to  take  nn  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  prince  of  Hungary,  his  intended  fon-in-law,  and 
eonfequently  prefumptive  heir  to  the  cro^vn,  and  was 
thereupon,  returned  to  his  former  command  in  Cilici.i. 
While  refiding  here,  his  powerful  addrefs  captivated 
the  heart  of  Philippa,  daughter  of  the  I^atin  prince  of 
Antioch,  and  fifter  to  the  emprefs  Maria  ;  and  in  her 
company,  he  fpent  his  time  in  all  the  amufcments  that 
country  could  afford,  till  the  emperor's  refer.tment  put 
a  flop  to  their  correfpondcnce.  Thus  circurartanccd, 
he  coll -cted  a  band  of  adventurers,  and  undettook  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  holy  land,  where  by  his  infinuating 
turn  of  mind,  he  fo  far  fucceedcd  in  gaining  the  favour 
of  the  king  and  clergy,  as  to  be  inverted  with  the 
lorddiip  of  Berytus  on  the  cuall  of  Pl-.itnicia.  In  this 
neighbourhood,  Theodora  the  beautiful  wido\v  of  Bald- 
win, king  of  Jerufalem,  and  nearly  allied  in  blood  to 
him,  reSded.  The  perfon.il  accomplilhments  and  ad- 
drefs of  Andronicus  captivated  her  heart,  and  (he  be- 
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Androni-   came    the  tliird  viclim  to    his    artful    feduclion,    and      iic.had  injured,  and  for  the  fpace  of  three  days,  he  en- 
^'^1        lived   publicly    as    his    concubine.      Still    purfued  by      durcd  -vith  uncommon  patieixe,  all  the  infults  and  tor- 
'  the  emperor  with  unabating  refentment,  he  was  forced      ments  tliat  were  inflicted  upon   him.      In  the  midll  of 

to  take  refuj;e  in  Daraafcus,  and  then  in  feveral  other  thcfe  he  would  frequently  cry  out,  "  Lord  have  mercy 
places  in  the  eatl,  till  at  length  he  fettled  in  Afia  upon  me,"  and,  "  why  will  you  bruife  a  broken  rCed." 
Minor.  While  refiding  here,  he  made  fiequent  in- 
curfions  into  the  province  of  Trebizond,  and  feldom  re- 
turned without  fuccefs.  After  feveral  occurrenct-s, 
Tii-odora  was  made  captive,  by  the  governor  of  Trebi- 
zond, along  with  her  two  children,  and  fent  to  Con- 
ilantinople  :   upon  which  Andronicus  implored  and  ob- 
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At  laft,  two  friendly  or  furious  Italians,  plunging  their 
fwords  into  his  body,  put  a  period  to  his  life.  His  death, 
in  the  73d  year  of  his  age,  terminated  the  dynalfy  of 
the  Comneni.      (Gen.  B/og.) 

j^NDRONicvs   of  Cyrrhus,   an   Athenian   aftronomer, 
built  at  Athens  an  ott:igon  tower,   with  figures  carved 


tallied  pardon.      He  aclcd  the  aifecled  penitent  in  fuch  on  each  fide,   reprefenting   the    eight  principal  wind<i. 

a  manner,  that  he  again  ingratiated  himfelf  into  the  A  brafs  Triton  at  the  lummit,  with  a  rod   in  its  band, 

favours  both  of  the  church  and  Ifate  :  but  was  fent  to  turned   round   by  the  wind,    pointed    to    the    quarter 

dwell  at  Oenoe,  a  town  fituated  on  the  Euxine  coall.  from  whence  it  blew.      From  this  model  is  derived  the 

In  the  year  1 1 77  Manuel  died,  and    was  fucceeded  cuftom  of  placing  weathercocks  on- (leepies. 
by  his  fon  Alexius  II.  a  youth  about  twelve  or  fourteen  ANDROPHAGI,  in  Ancient  Gecgraphy,  the  name 

years  of  age,  without  wifdora  or  experience,  by  %vhich  of  a   nation  whofe   country,  according    to   Herodotus, 

the  ambition  of  Andronicus  was  again  called  into  ac-  was  adjacent  to  Scythia,     Their  name,  compounded  of 

tion.      A  civil   war   having   been  occalioned,    by  the  two    Greek  words,    fignifies    man  eaters.       Herodotus 

mifconduft  of  the  eraprefs  in  Conftantinople,  the   pub-  does  not  inform  us  whether  their  manner  of  lubfifting 


lie  mind  was  direfted  towards  Andronicus,  as  the  only 
pcrfon  whofe  rank  and  accompliihments  could  reftore 
the  public  tranquillity.  Incited  by  the  patriarchs  and 
patricians,  he  marched  towards  Conilantinople,  which 
he  entered,  took  poflelTion  of  the  palace,  confined  the 
tmprefs,  configned  her  minifter  to  death,  aiTumed  the 
office  of  proteflor,  put  to  death  many  perfons  of  dldinc- 
tion,  tried  and  executed  the  qncen,  on  a  charge  of  cor- 
refponding  with  the  king  of  Hungary,  and  vowed  fi- 
delity to  the  young  emperor  upon  his  coronation,  at 
the  lame  time  teaching  the  ntcefTity  of  an  experienced 
ruler,  to  afluage  the  evils  that  threatened  the  empire  ; 
upon  which  his  adherents  called  out  "  Long  live  Alex- 
ius and  Andronicus,  Roman  emperors."  While  he 
affedled  reluflance,  he  was  elevated  to  a  partnerfliip  in 
the  empire.  This  conjunflion  of  the  royal  power  was 
fuon  diffoived,  by  the  murder  of  the  unfortunate  Alex- 
ius. The  body  of  the  deceafed  being  brought  into  his 
prefence,  ftnking  it  with  his  foot,  he  faid,  "  Tliy  father 
was  a  knave,  thy  mother  a  whore,  and  thyfelf  a  fool." 
Having  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  fole  emperor,  A.  D. 
1 183,  he  continued  to  fway  the  fceptre,  with  a  mixture 


correfponded  with  their  name  :  whether  they  were  fo 
favage  as  to  eat  human  flefh.  See  the  article  Anthro- 
pophagi. They  are  reprrlented,  however,  as  the 
nioft  barbarous  and  fierce  of  all  nations.  They  were 
not  governed  by  laws  :  the  caie  of  their  cattle  wa< 
their  chief  employment.  Their  drefs  was  like  that  of 
the  Scythians ;  and  they  had  a  language  peculiar  to 
themlelves. 

ANDROPOGON,  or  Man's-beard.  See  Bo- 
TANY  Index. 

ANDROS,  one  of  the  ancient  Cyclades,  lying  be- 
tween Tenedos  and  Eubrea  :  being  one  mile  dillant 
from  the  former,  and  ten  from  the  latter.  The  ancients 
gave  it  various  names,  viz.  Cauros,  Lcfia,  Nonagiia, 
Epagris,  Antandros,  and  Hydrufia.  The  name  of 
ylndros  it  received  from  one  Andreus,  appointed,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus  Siculus,  by  Rhadamanthus,  one 
of  the  generals,  to  govern  the  Cyclades,  after  they  had 
of  their  own  accord  fubmitted  to  him.  As  to  the  name 
of  Antandros,  the  fame  author  tells  us,  that  Afcanius 
the  fon  of  ./Eneas,  being  taken  prifoner  by  the  Ptlal- 
gians,  gave  them  this  iiland  for  his  ranfom,  which  on 


of  jufticeand  bounty  towards  his  fubjefts  at  large,   but  that  account  was  called  Antandros,  or  "  delivered  for 

thole  whom  he  feared  or  hated  he  governed  with   the  one  man."     The  name  of  Hydrufia  it  obtained  in  com- 

mofl  cruel  tyranny.    The  noble  families  that  were  either  mon   with   other  places  well  fupplied  with  water.      It 

cut  off,  or  exiled  by  him,  were  all  allied  to  the  Comneni.  had  formerly  a  city  of  great  note,  bearing  the  fame 

Some  of  thefe  were  engaged  in  revolt  ;   and  the  public  name,  and  fituated   very   advantageoufly  on  the  brow 

calamity  was  heightened,  by  an  invafion  of  the  Sicilians,  of  a  hill,  which  commanded   the  whole  coafl.      In  this 

in  which  they  took  and  facked  Theflalonica.      A  rival  city,  according  to  Strabo  and   Pliny,   (food  a  famous 

without  merit,  and  a  people  without  arms,  at  lad  over-  temple  dedicated  to  Bacchus.     Near  this  temple,   Mu- 

turned  his  throne.  A  defcendant  from  the  firft  Alexius,  tianus,  as  quoted  by  Pliny,  tells  us,  there  was  a  fpring 

in  the  female  line,  named  Ifaac  Angclus,  being  fingled  called  the  ^^/V  of  Jupiter  ;  the  water  of  which  bad  the 

out  by  Andronicus,  as  a  vi(flim  to  his  cruelty,  he  with  tafte   of  wine  in  the   month   of  January,    during  tlie 

courage  and  refolution   defended   his  life  and  liberty,  feaft  of  Bacchus,  which  Lifted  feven  days.     The  lame 

flew  his  executioner,   fled  to  the  church  of  St  Sophia,  author    adds,    that  the  waters,    if  carried  to  a  place 

and  there  took  refuge  with  feveral  of  his  friends.   Ifaac  wiiencc  the  temple  could  not   be   fecn,  loft  their  mira- 

vvas  iiiftantly  raifid  by  the  populace,  from  a  fanfluary  culous    tafle.      Paufanias    makes    no    mention    of   this 

to  a  throne.     When  this  event  took  place,  Andronicus  fpiing  ",  but   fays,  that,   during  the  fcaft  of  Bacchus, 

was  abfent  from  Conftantinople  ;  but  he  no  fooner  heard  wine  flowed,  or  was  at  leaft  by  the  Andiians  believed 


of  it,  than  he  with  the  utmoft  fpced  returned.  Upon 
his  arriviil  there,  he  found  himfelf  deferted  by  all,  and 
was  ftizcd,  and  dragged  in  chains  before  the  new  em- 
per.-r.  All  the  eloquence  he  difplayed  was  of  no  avail  ; 
for  Ifaac  deliveicd   him  Into  the  handi  of  thofe  whom 

2 


to  flow,  from  the  temple  of  that  god.  The  priefls,  no 
doubt,  found  their  account  in  keeping  up  this  belief, 
by  conveying,  through  fccret  conduits,  a  great  quan- 
tity of  wine  into  the  temple. 

Tlic  Andtians  were  the  firil  of  all  the  iflanders  who 

joined 
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Andio?.  joint  J  tlie  Perfinns  at  the  time  Xerxes  invaded  Greece; 
■~~~^  and  therefore   Tliemiftocles,  after  the   viftory  at   Sala- 

mis,  rcfolved  to  attack  tlic  city  of  Andros,  and  ol)lij;e 
tlie  inhabitants  to  pay  large  contributions  for  the  main- 
tenance of  liis  rteet.  Having  landed  his  men  on  the 
illimd,  he  fent  heralds  to  the  mafjiltrates,  ac(^uaintiiig 
them,  that  the  Athenians  were  coming  againfl  them 
with  two  powerful  divinities, /)fr/f^rt//''j«  and_/&rcf;  and 
therefore  they  mull  part  with  their  money  by  fair 
means  or  foul,  -['he  Andrians  replied,  I'hat  they  like- 
wife  had  two  mighty  deities  who  were  very  fond  of 
their  id.ind,  viz.  ^owr/y  and  impoJJlbiJity ;  and  there- 
fore could  give  no  money.  Themiltocles,  not  fatisfied 
with  this  anfwer,  laid  liege  to  the  town  ;  which  he 
probably  made  himfelf  mailer  of  and  dellroyed,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Plutarch,  that  Pericles,  a  few  years 
after,  fent  thither  a  colony  of  250  Athenians.  It  was, 
however,  foon  retaken  by  the  I'crfians  ;  and,  on  the 
overthrow  of  that  empire  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
fubmitted  to  him,  along  with  the  other  illands.  On 
his  death  it  fiJed  with  Antigonus,  who  was  driven  out 
by  Ptolemy.  The  fuccelTors  of  the  laft  mentioned 
prince  held  it  to  the  times  of  the  Romans  ;  when  At- 
talus,  king  of  Pergamus,  befieged  the  metropolis  at 
the  head  of  a  Roman  army  ;  and,  having  taken  it, 
was  by  them  put  in  pofl'efTion  of  the  whole  illand.  Up- 
on the  de.uh  of  Attalus,  the  republic  claimed  this 
illand,  as  well  as  his  other  dominions,  in  virtue  of  his 
laft  wUl. 

Andros  is  now  fuHjeft  to  the  Turks ;  and  contains 
a  town  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  great  many  villages. 
It  is  the  mod  fruitful  ifland  in  all  the  Archipelago, 
•and  yields  a  great  quantity  of  (ilk.  There  are  faid  to 
be  about  I  2,000  inhabitants,  befides  thofe  of  the  vil- 
lages Ami  and  Amoldeos,  who  are  about  two  hundred, 
have  a  difTerent  language  and  culloms,  and  are  called 
Alliaiwis.  There  are  feveii  monalleries,  a  great  num- 
ber of  churches,  and  a  cathedral  for  the  bilhops  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  perfuafion  ;  but  mod  of  the  inhabi- 
tants  are  of  the  Greek  communion.  The  Jcfuits  had 
a  houfe  and  a  church  in  this  ifland  j  but  they  were 
forced  to  quit  them  long  ago.  Here  are  fome  delight- 
ful valleys;  but  the  air  is  bad,  an!  the  water  of  the 
city  worfe.  The  women  would  be  agreeable  enough, 
if  it  was  not  for  their  drefs,  which  is  very  unbecoming; 
for  they  ftulT  out  their  clothes  without  the  leaft  regard 
to  their  (hape :  but  the  Albanefe  women  make  a  much 
better  appearance.  The  peafants  make  wicker-bafk- 
ets,  wherewith  they  fupply  the  greatell  part  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago. They  have  all  forts  of  game  in  the  woods 
and  mountains,  but  know  not  liow  to  take  them  for 
want  of  guns.  Their  principal  food  is  goats  flelh  ;  for 
there  is  no  fi(h  to  be  met  with  on  their  coafts.  When 
they  are  fick,  they  ate  obliged  to  let  the  difeafe  take 
its  natural  courfe,  having  neither  phyfician  nor  furgeon 
OB  the  ifland.  A  cadi,  alTilled  by  a  few  of  the  prin- 
cipsl  perfons  of  the  illand,  has  the  management  of  ci- 
vil alTairs,  and  his  refidence  is  in  the  caille  :  an  aga, 
who  prefidcs  over  the  military  force,  lives  in  a  tower 
without  the  city.  About  two  miles  from  the  prefent 
town  are  llill  to  be  feen  the  ruins  of  a  ftrong  wall  with 
the  fragments  of  many  columns,  chapiters,  bafes,  bro- 
ken ftatues,  and  feveral  infcriptions,  fome  of  which 
mention   the   fenate   and    people   of  Andros,  and   the 
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pricfts  of  Bacchus;  from  which  it  is  probable  that  thij 
was  the  fitc  of  the  ancient  city.  E.  Long.  25.  30. 
N.  Lat.  37.  50. 

Andros,  in  Ancient  Gm^rnpliy,  an  ifland  in  the 
Irifh  fea  (Pliny),  called  lledrox  by  Ptolemy.  Now 
Hardfey,  diftant  about  a  mile  from  the  coall  of  North 
Wales. 

ANDROSACE.     See  Botany  Index. 

ANDRUM,  a  kind  of  hydrocele,  to  which  the 
people  of  Malabar  arc  very  fubjedl. — Its  origin  is  de- 
rived  from  the  bad  quality  of  the  country  waters,  im- 
pregnated  with  certain  falts,  the  fource  of  moft  other 
difeafes  that  afFeft  ths  Malabarians.  Its  figns,  or  fymp- 
tom^,  are  an  eryfipelas  of  the  fcrotum,  returning  every 
new  moon,  by  which  the  lymphatics,  lieing  eroded, 
pour  a  lerous  falinc  humour  into  its  cavity.  The  an- 
drum  is  incurable  ;  thofe  once  feized  with  it  have  it 
for  life  :  but  it  is  not  dangerous,  tior  very  trouble- 
fome  to  thofe  ufcd  to  it  ;  though  fometimes  it  dege- 
nerates into  an  hydrofarcocele.  The  method  of  pre- 
vention is  by  a  heap  of  (and  fetched  from  a  river  of 
the  province  Mangatti,  and  ftrewed  in  the  wells.  This 
is  praflifed  by  the  rich.  As  to  the  cure,  they  have 
only  a  palliative  one;  which  is  by  incilion,  or  tapping, 
and  drawing  off  the  water  from  the  fcrotum,  once  in 
a  month  or  two. 

ANDRYALA,  downy  sow-thistle.  See  Bo- 
tany Index. 

ANDUXAR,  a  city  in  the  province  of  Andalufia, 
in  Spain,  feated  on  the  Guadalquiver.  It  is  pretty 
large,  indifferently  rich,  and  defended  by  a  good  caf- 
tle.  It  is  adorned  with  handfome  churches  and  feve- 
ral religious  houfes,  and  inhabited  by  many  families  of 
high  rank.  The  land  about  it  abounds  in  corn,  wine, 
oil,  honey,  and  fruit  of  all  forts  ;  and  the  inhabitants 
carry  on  a  confiderablc  trade  in  filk.  W.  Long.  4.  2. 
N.  Lat.  S7-  45- 

ANDUZE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Gard,  feated  on  the  river  Gardon.  It  carries  on 
a  confiderablc  trade  in  fergcs  and  woollen  cloth.  E. 
Long.  3.  42.   N.  Lat.  4.3.  39. 

ANECDOTE,  {Anecdola,)  a  term  ufed  by  fome 
authors  for  the  titles  of  Secret  Hi/lories  :  but  it  more 
properly  denotes  a  relation  of  detached  and  interefting 
particulars.  The  word  is  Greek,  aiuucr*,  q.  d.  things 
not  yet  inown  or  hitherto  kefit  fecret.  Procopius  gives 
this  title  to  a  book  which  he  put)li(hed  againft  Juftini- 
an  and  his  wife  Theodora  ;  and  be  feeras  to  be  the 
only  perfon  among  the  ancients  who  has  rcprefented 
princes  fuch  as  they  are  in  their  domeftic  relation.^ 
Varillas  has  publilhed  Anecdotes  of  the  Houfe  of  Me- 
dicis. 

Anecdotes  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  fuch 
works  of  the  ancients  as  have  not  yet  been  publiflied. 
In  which  fenfe,  M.  Muratori  gives  the  name  Anecdota 
Grieca  to  feveral  writings  of  the  Greek  fathers,  found 
in  the  libraries,  and  firft  publiflied  by  him. — F.  Mar- 
tene  has  given  a  Thefaurus  Anecdotarutn  Novus,  in  fo- 
lio, 5  vols. 

ANEE,  in  commerce,  a  meafure  for  grain,  ufed  in 
fome  provinces  of  France.  At  Lyons  it  fignifies  alfo 
a  certain  quantity  of  w-ine,  which  is  the  load  an  afs  can 
carry  at  once  :  which  is  fixed  at  80  Englifh  quarts, 
wine  meafure. 
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ANEMOMETER,  in  Mechanics,  implies  a  ma- 
chine for  raeafuring  the  force  and  velocity  of  the 
wind. 

Various  machines  of  this  kind  have  been  invented 
■'at  dilTcrent  times,  and  by  different  perfons.     The  fol- 
loiving  has  been  often  experienced,  and  found  to  an- 
fvver  the  intention. 

An  open  frame  of  wood,  ABCDEFGHI*,  is  fup- 
ported  by  the  fliaft  or  arbor  I.  In  the  two  crofs  pieces 
HK,  LM,  is  moved  a  horizontal  axis  QAI,  by  means 
of  the  four  fails  ah,  cm.  Of,  gh,  expofed  to  the  wind 
in  a  proper  manner.  Upon  this  axis  is  fixed  a  cone  of 
wood,  ?vINO;  upon  which,  as  the  fails  move  round,  a 
weight  R,  or  S,  is  raifed  by  a  firing  round  its  fupcr- 
ficies,  proceeding  from  the  fmaller  to  the  larger  end 
NO.  Upon  this  larger  end  or  bafe  of  the  cone,  is 
fixed  a  rocket  wheel  h,  in  whofe  teeth  the  click  X 
falls,  to  prevent  any  retrograde  motion  from  the  de- 
pending weight. 

The  ftruclure  of  this  machine  fufficiently  (hows  that 
it  may  be  accommodated  to  eftimate  the  variable  force 
of  the  wind;  becaufe  the  force  of  the  weight  will  con- 
tinually increafe  as  the  firing  advances  on  the  conical 
furface,  by  afling  at  a  greater  diftance  from  the  axis 
of  motion  ;  confequently,  if  fuch  a  weight  be  added 
on  the  fmaller  part  M,  as  will  juft  keep  the  machine 
in  equilibrio  in  the  weakeft  wind,  the  weight  to  be 
raifed,  as  the  wind  becomes  ftronger,  will  be  increafed 
in  proportion,  and  the  diameter  of  the  cone  NO  may 
be  fo  large  in  coraparifon  to  that  of  the  fmaller  end  at 
M,  that  the  ftrongett  wind  fhall  but  juft  raife  the 
weight  at  the  greater  end. 

If,  for  example,  the  diameter  of  the  axis  be  to  that 
of  the  bafe  of  the  cone  NO  as  I  to  28  ;  then,  if  S  be 
a  weight  of  one  pound  at  M  on  the  axis,  it  will  be  equi- 
valent to  28  pounds  when  raifed  to  the  greater  end  : 
if  therefore,  when  the  wind  is  weakeft,  it  fupports  one 
pound  on  the  axis,  it  muft  be  28  times  as  ftrong  to 
raife  the  weight  to  the  bafe  of  the  cone.  If  therefore 
a  line  or  fcale  of  28  equal  parts  be  drawn  on  the  fide 
of  the  cone,  the  llrength  of  the  wind  will  be  indicated 
by  that  number  on  which  the  firing  reds. 

ANEMONE,  v/iND-FLOWER.  See  Botany  In- 
dex. 

Sea-A.iF-MONE.     See  AsiM/iL-Flower. 

ANEMOSCOPE,  a  machine  that  ftjows  either  the 
courfe  or  velocity  of  the  wind.  (See  alfo  the  article 
IVind-GjtuGE. ) 

The  machine  which  fhows  the  courfe  of  the  wind, 
or  from  what  point  of  the  compafs  it  blows,  confifts 
of  an  index  moving  about  an  upright  circular  plate, 
like  the  dial  of  a  clock,  on  which  the  32  points  of 
the  compafs  are  drawn  inftead  of  the  hours.  The  in- 
dex, which  points  to  tlie  divifions  on  the  dial,  is  turn- 
ed by  a  horizontal  axis,  having  a  trundle-head  at  its 
e.>;ternal  extremity.  This  trundle-head  is  moved  by  a 
cog-wheel  on  a  perpendicular  axis;  on  the  top  of  which 
a  v;ine  is  fixed,  that  moves  with  the  courfe  of  the  wind, 
and  puts  the  whole  machine  in  motion.  The  whole 
contrivance  is  extremely  fimple;  and  nothing  required 
i;i  the  conftruflion,  but  tliat  the  number  of  cogs  in  the 
wheel,  and  rounds  in  the  trundle-head,  be  equ:il ;  be- 
caufe it  is  neceffary,  that,  when  the  vane  moves  en- 
tirely round,  the  index  of  the  dial  alfo  make  a  com- 
plete revolution—An  anemofcope  of  tliis  kind  is  placed 


in  one  of  the  turrets  of  the  queen's  palace.  The  ane- 
mofcope, calculated  for  indicating  the  force  or  veloci- 
ty of  the  wind,  is  the  fame  with  what  mod  writers 
call  an  anemameter  ;  and  we  have  accordingly  defcrib- 
ed  one  of  thole  machines  under  that  article.  We  fliall 
here  add  another,  contrived  by  the  late  Mr  Picker- 
ing, and  publilhed  in  the  Philojofihlcal  Tranfaclions, 
N°  473.  This  anemofcope  is  a  machine  four  feet  and 
a  quarter  high,  confilling  of  a  broad  and  weighty  pe- 
deftal,  a  pillar  faftened  into  it,  and  an  Iron  axis  of  about 
half  an  Inch  diameter  fattened  into  the  pillar.  Upon 
this  axis  turns  a  wooden  tube  ;  at  the  top  of  which  is 
placed  a  vane,  of  the  fame  materials,  21  inches  long, 
confiding  of  a  quadrant,  graduated,  and  (liod  with  an 
iron  rim,  notched  to  each  degree  ;  and  a  counterpoife 
of  wood,  as  in  the  figure,  on  the  other.  Through  the 
centre  of  the  quadrant  runs  an  iron  pin,  upon  which 
are  faftened  two  fmall  round  pieces  of  wood,  which 
ferve  as  moveable  radii  to  defcribe  the  degrees  upoa 
the  quadrant,  and  as  handles  to  a  velum  or  fail,  whofe 
pane  is  one  foot  fquare,  made  of  canvas,  ftretched  up- 
on four  battens,  and  painted.  On  the  upper  batten, 
next  to  the  fhod  rim  of  the  quadrant,  is  a  fmall 
fpring  which  catches  at  every  notch  correfponding  to 
each  degree,  as  the  wind  (hall,  by  prelBng  againft  the 
fail,  ralle  it  up  ;  and  prevents  the  falling  back  of  the 
fail,  upon  leffening  of  the  force  of  the  wind.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  wooden  tube,  is  an  iron  index,  which 
moves  round  a  circular  piece  of  wood  faftened  to  the 
top  of  the  pillar  on  the  pedeftal,  on  which  are  defcrib- 
ed  the  32  points  of  the  compals.  The  figure  of  this 
machine  is  given  on  Plate  XXXIII.  fig.  3.  where  a  is 
the  pedeftal  ;  h,  the  pillar  on  which  the  iron  axis  is  fit- 
ted ;  c,  the  circle  of  wood,  on  which  are  defcrlbed  the 
32  points  of  the  compals;  e,  the  wooden  tube  upon  its 
axis  ;  f,  the  velum  ;  g,  the  graduated  quadrant  ;  h,  the 
counterpoife  of  the  vane.  The  adjoining  figure  repre- 
fents  the  velum,  wliich  takes  off :  ah  the  plane  of  the 
velum  ;  b,  the  fpring  ;  cc,  the  wooden  radii  ;  dj,  the 
holes  through  which  the  pin  in  the  centre  of  the  qua- 
drant goes.      Its  utes  are  the  following. 

1.  Having  a  circular  motion  round  the  iron  axis, 
and  being  furnilhed  with  a  vane  at  top  acd  index  at 
the  bottom,  when  once  you  have  fixed  the  artificial 
cardinal  points,  defcrlbed  on  the  round  piece  of  wood 
on  the  pillar,  to  the  fame  quarters  of  the  heavens,  it 
gives  a  faithful  account  of  that  quarter  from  which  the 
wyid  blows.  2.  By  having  a  velum  or  fail  elevated 
by  the  wind  along  the  arch  of  the  quadrant  to  3 
height  proportionable  to  the  power  of  the  column  of 
wind  prelTing  againft  it,  the  relative  force  of  the  «ind, 
and  its  comparative  power,  at  any  two  times  of  exami- 
nation, may  be  accurately  taken.  3.  By  having  a 
fpring  fitted  to  the  notches  of  the  iion  with  which  the 
quadrant  is  (hod,  the  velum  is  prevented  from  return- 
ing back  upon  the  fall  of  the  wind  ;  and  the  machine 
gives  the  force  to  the  higheft  blaft,  fince  the  laft  time 
of  examination,  without  the  trouble  of  watching  it. 

The  ingenious  contriver  of  this  machine  tells  us, 
that  he  carefully  examined  what  dependence  may  be 
had  upon  it,  during  the  ftorms  of  February  1743-4, 
and  found  that  It  aniwered  exceedingly  well  ;  for  that, 
in  fuch  winds  as  the  failors  call  violent  Jlorms,  the  ma- 
chine had  fix  degrees  to  fpare  for  a  more  violent  guft, 
before  it  comes  to  a  horizontal  pofition.  It  is  cer- 
tainly 
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Anetlium  tainly  to  be  depended  upon  in  ordinary  wcatlicr,  die 
II  .  velum  being  hung  fo  tenderly  as  to  feel  the  mod  gcn- 
,  tie  breer.e.  'i'licre  is  however  reafon  to  ft:ir,  that  the 
expofing  tlie  anemolcope  to  all  winds  for  a  continu- 
ance, mud  difordcr  it,  efpecially  irregular  blafts  and 
fquvilN.  It  may  not  therefore  be  aniifs,  in  violent 
weather,  for  the  obfervcr  to  take  the  tube  with  its 
vane  and  velum  in  his  hand,  in  order  to  know  the 
force  of  the  wind  ;  and  when  lie  has  finidied  his  obfer- 
v^lions,  to  carry  the  machine  into  the  houfe,  till  the 
violence  of  the  ftorm  is  abated,  when  it  may  be  re- 
placed in  its  former  (ituation. 

ANKTHUM,  DILL  and  fennel.  See  Botany 
Index. 

ANEURISM,  in  Surgery,  a  throbbing  tumor,  di- 
ftended  with  blood,  and  formed  by  a  dilatation  or  rup- 
ture of  an  artery.     See  Surgery  Index. 

ANGARI,  or  Angarii,  in  antiquity,  denote  pu- 
blic couriers,  appointed  for  the  carrying  of  meflages. 
The  ancient  Perfians,  Budajus  ohferves,  had  their 
«yy«;iio»  ?j«Ki)^«  ;  which  was  a  fet  of  couriers  on  horfe- 
back,  polted  at  certain  flages  or  dirtances,  always  in 
readinefs  to  receive  the  defpatches  from  one,  and  for- 
ward them  to  another,  with  wonderful  celerity,  anlwer- 
ing  to  what  the  moderns  call /is^j,  q.  A.  pojiti,  as  being 
ported  at  certain  places  or  llages.  The  angari  were 
alfo  called  by  the  Perfians  etflandie ;  by  the  Greeks 
i5KtjoJjo,«««(,  on  account  of  the  long  journeys  they  made 
in  one  day,  which,  according  to  Suidas,  amounted  not 
to  lefs  than  1500  ftadia. 

ANGARIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  kind  of  public 
fervice  impofed  on  the  provincials,  which  confifted  in 
providing  horfes  and  carriages  for  the  conveyance  of 
military  ftores  and  other  public  burdens.  It  is  fome- 
times  alfo  ufed  for  a  guard  of  foldiers,  polled  for  the 
defence  of  a  place.  In  a  more  general  fenfe  it  is  ufed 
for  any  kind  of  oppretfion,  or  fervices  performed  through 
compulfion. 

ANGAZYA,  one  of  the  Comora  iflmds,  lying 
between  the  north  end  of  IVIadagalcar  and  the  coaft 
of  Zanguebar  in  Africa,  from  Lat.  lo"  to  15°  S.  It 
is  inhabited^  by  Moors,  who  trade  with  divers  parts  of 
the  continent,  in  cattle,  fruits,  and  other  commodities 
of  the  ifland  ;  which  they  exchange  for  callicoes  and 
other  cotton  cloths.  The  houfes  here  are  built  of  (lone, 
and  lime  made  of  calcined  oyfter  (hells  ;  with  which 
the  walls  and  roof  are  plaftered  in  a  very  elegant  man- 
ner. The  government  of  Angazya  is  a  pure  arillocra- 
cy  ;  the  illand  being  fubjeft  to  10  lords,  who  have  all 
the  title  of  Su/lan.  The  people  are  very  careful  of 
their  women  ;  never  permitting  flrangers  to  fee  them, 
without  permiffion  from  a  fultan,  or  an  order  \vhich 
the  llranger  brings  with  him.  Rlanv  of  them  read  and 
write  Arabic  with  great  facility  :  and  fomeeven  under- 
Hand  Portuguefe,  wliich  they  learn  from  their  inter- 
couife  with  Molambique,  whither  they  trade  in  velTels 
of  40  tons  burden. 

ANGEIO TOMY,  in  Surgery,  implies  the  opening 
a  vein  or  artery,  as  in  bleeding  ;  and  confequently  in- 
cludes both  arteriotomy  and  phlebotomy. 

ANGEL,  a  fpiritual  intelligent  fubllance,  the  firft 
in  rank  and  dignity  among  created  beings.  The  word 
an^el  's  Greek,  and  fignifies  a  mejfenger :  the  Hebrew 
^K'5D  fignifies  the  fame  thing.  The  angels  are  in  Da- 
niel (chap.  iv.  ver.  13,  &c.)  called  :=♦»>,  or  watchers. 


from  their  vigilance  :   for  the   fame  reafon  they  are,  in     Angr' 
the  remains   we   have  of  the  prophecy   attributed   to         < 
Enoch,  named  Egreg'jri  ;   which  word  imports  the  fame 
in  Greek. 

/Ingels,  therefore,  in  the  proper  fignification  of  the 
word,  do  not  import  the  nature  of  any  being,  but  only 
the  office  to  which  they  are  appointed,  efi)ecially  b) 
way  of  meflage  or  ititercourfe  between  God  and  his 
creatures  ;  in  which  fenfe  they  are  called  the  minijlert 
of  God,  who  do  his  plcafure,  and  mini/lcring  fpirlit  fcnt 
forth  to  minifier  for  them  who  fliall  be  hci^^  of  falva 
tion.  T  hat  there  are  fuch  beings  as  we  call  anreli, 
that  is,  certain  permanent  fubfiances,  invifible  and  im- 
perceptible to  our  fenfes,  endued  with  underftanding 
and  power  fuptriorto  that  of  human  nature,  created  by 
God,  and  fubjeft  to  him  as  the  Supreme  Being  ;  mi- 
nifiring  to  his  divine  providence  in  the  government  of 
the  xvorld  by  his  appointment,  and  more  efpecially  at- 
tending the  affairs  of  mankind  ;  is  a  truth  fo  fullv  at- 
tefted  by  Scripture,  that  it  cannot  be  doubted.  Nay, 
the  exifience  of  fuch  invifible  beings  was  generally 
acknowledged  by  the  ancient  heathens,  thriugh  under 
different  appellations  :  the  Greeks  called  them  demons  ; 
and  the  Romans  genii,  or  lares.  Epicurus  feems  to 
have  been  the  only  one  among  the  old  philofophcrs 
who  abfolutely  rejeijled  them.  Indeed,  tlie  belief  of 
middle  intelligences  influencing  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
and  ferving  as  miniftcrs  or  interpreters  between  God 
and  man,  is  as  extenfive  as  the  belief  of  a  God  j  having 
never,  fo  far  as  we  know,  been  called  in  queftion  by 
ihofe  who  had  any  religion  at  all. 

The  creation  of  angels  is  not  indeed  exprefsly  men-^Vhencrea- 
tioned  by  Mofes  in  the  firfl  of  Genefis,  yet  it  is  gene- ted. 
rally  confidered  by  judicious  expofitors  as  implied.    The 
reafon  why  the  facred   hiilorian  is  filent  on  this  fubjeft, 
is  fuppofed  by  Berrington   to   be  the  natural  pronenefs 
of  the  Gentile  world,  and  even  of  the  fe\vs,  to  idulatrv  *.  *  On  the 
And  it    is  thought,  if  they  worihipped   mere   material  '•'■"'""' 
elements,  which  was  the  cafe,  much  more  might  they  \^^  ,1,^  g,, 
be  inclined  to  worfliip  fuch  fuperior  and  fublime  beings  «ri«/ii// «« 
as   angels.     But  a  better  reafon  is  perhaps  given  by '*«  Crw- 
othi-r  writers,  viz.  that  this  firft  hiftory  was  purpofely  '""• 
and   principally  for  information  concerning  the  vifible 
world  ;  the  invifible,    of  which  wc  know  but  in   part, 
being  referved  for  a  better  lifef.  ^  A/T 

On  what  day  they  were  created  has  been  matter  oi tiy,  Anr.;-. 
conjefture.      It  is  a  point  on  which  learned  men  have  "»  Gen.  i. 
differed.       The   Socinians,    indeed,    hold,  fays   Bidiop  3=^- 
HopkinsJ,  that  it  was  long  before  the  account  given  t  W«''''-'. 
by  Mofes:   but  it  muft  have  been  within   the  fix  daysP'S°5- 
creation  ;  heciufe,  as  we  are  informed,  that  within  this 
fpace  God  made  heaven  and   eartli,  and  all  tilings  that 
are  therein.      All  the  writers  that  we  have  feen  on  'his 
fubjeft,  think  they  were  included  in  the  firft  day's  work, 
^vhen  the  heavens  were  framed. 

It  has  been  thought  by  fome  perfons,  that  the  words 
of  Job,  "  When  the  morning  liars  fang  together,  r.nd 
all  the  fons  of  God  lliouted  for  joy,"  militate  againll 
the  creation  of  angels  within  the  fix  days.  About  the 
meaning  of  thefe  words,  however,  expofitors  are  not 
agreed  ;  but  admitting  that  they  refer  literally  to  an- 
gels, Dr  Lighlfoot,  Caryl,  and  others,  fee  no  difliculty 
in  the  paffagc.  The  Doftor  thinks  they  were  created 
on  the  firft  day,  with  the  heavens  ;  and  that  they  were 
fpeftators  of  God's  tvorks  in  the  other  parts  of  creation, 
U  u  2  and 
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and  praifcd  and  magnified  the  Lord  for  his  works  all 
along  ;  Tinging  and  rtiouting  when  God  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  temple,  Ezra  iii. 

On  a  fubjeft  of  this  n.iture  it  would  be  imprudent 
to  indulge  a  fpirit  of  conjeflure  :  Scripture  is  the  only 
ftandard  by  which  truth  and  error  can  be  tried,  and  to 
this  we  muft  ultimately  appeal.  It  is  acknowledged 
that  Mofes  has  not  exprcfsly  mentioned  angels  by  name  •, 
yet,  as  we  have  remarked,  their  creation  is  undoubted- 
ly implied  ;  for  the  heavens  mutl  include  all  that  are  in 
them  ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  the  divine  penman  fays, 
in  the  conclufion  of  his  narrative,  "  Thus  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  vvere  finifhed,  and  all  the  hoft  of  them." 
Of  the  hoft  of  heaven,  the  angels  raufl  form  a  confider- 
able  part  ;  they  are  e.xprefsly  called  the  heavenly  hojl, 
and  \he  armies  of  heaven.  Din.  iv.  35.  Luke  ii.  13. 
And  if  divine  authority  be  admitted  as  decifive,  the 
reafons  adduced  by  Jehovah  for  the  fanftlfication  of  a 
fabbath,  demonilrate  that  they  did  not  exift  previous 
to  the  creation  of  the  heavens.  It  is,  furely,  afferted 
with  propriety,  that  m  fix  days  the  Lird  made  heaven 
and  earth,  the  fea,  and  all  that  in  them  it.  Similar 
to  which  is  a  declaration  of  tiie  divine  hiilorian  relating 
to  the  fame  fa6l. — "  And  God  blefled  the  feventh  day, 
and  fanflified  it  ;  becaufe  that  in  it  he  had  relied  from 
ALL  his  work  which  God  created  and  made,"  Gen. 
li.  3.  Now  if  angels  exifled  prior  to  the  fix  days  of 
creation,  the  language  of  Motes  is  far  from  being  ac- 
curate and  intelligible  ;  and  efpecially  when  it  is  con- 
fidered  that  the  obfcurity  might  have  been  removed  by 
adding,  "  from  all  the  woik  which  God  had  then  crea- 
ted and  made." 

But  if  angels  ^vere  created  before  the  heavens,  ivhere 
could  they  exift?  For,  as  the  learned  Gill  i|  has  remark- 
ed, "  though  angels  have  no  bodies,  and  fo  are  not  in 
place  clrcumfcriptively  ;  yet  as  they  are  creatures,  they 
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ftrange  and  inaccurate  :  for  if  the  phrafe  in  the  begin- 
ning, \,hich  is  remarkably  emphatical,  refer  to  the  '" 
creation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  only,  they  are 
unhappily  expreifed  ;  fo  exprefied,  indeed,  as  to  con- 
vey no  meaning  to  thofe  who  coi.fider  words  as  the 
vehicle  of  thought,  and  as  intended  to  exprefs  clearly 
to  others  the  meaning  of  the  writer.  For  the  natural 
obvious  fenfe  is  as  follows — "  In  the  begiiuiing  of  the 
creation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  God  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  •"  which  language  is  not  on- 
ly a  departure  from  that  perfpicuity  and  precifion  which 
diftinguifti  all  his  narrations,  but  entirely  irrational  and 
abfurd. 

That  the  words  in  the  beginning  refer  to  the  firft 
creation,  cannot  be  doubted,  if  it  be  remembered,  that 
Jehovah  himfelf  founds  a  claim  to  eternity  on  this 
very  ground  :  "  Before  the  day  was,  I  am  he." — 
"  Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever 
thou  hadft  formed  the  earth  and  the  world,  even  from 
everlafting  to  everlafling,  thou  art  God,"  If.  xliii.  IJ. 
Pf.  ix.  2.  See  alfo  Prov.  viii.  22,  2^,  &.c.  Now 
there  could  be  no  propriety  in  this  kind  of  reafoning, 
if  angels  or  any  other  creature  cxifted  before  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  becaufe  all  claims  to  eternity  from 
fuch  premifes  would  apply  even  to  Gabriel  as  well  as 
to  Jehovah.  "  Before  the  world  was,"  is,  in  Scrip- 
ture language,  a  phrale  always  expreffive  of  eternity  j 
and  on  this  principle  the  evangelifl  John  afierts  the  di- 
vinity of  Jefus  Chrift  in  the  firft  chapter  of  his  hiftoty. 
For  this  purpofe  he  alludes  to  the  words  of  Mofes,  and 
introduces  his  divine  mafter  to  notice  by  celebrating 
the  firft  adl  of  his  creative  power.      "  In  the  beginning 


Argr!. 


(lays  he)  was  the  Ward  ;"  that  is,  Dr  Doddridge  re- 
marks J,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  or  the  {  jr^^;/. 
firft  produftion  of  any  creature:  and  Dr  Sherlock  J  \%  Exfofitor. 
clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  words,  in  their  moft  com-  J  Script. 

muft  have  an  iihi,  a  fomewhere  in  which   they  are  de-      mon   and  ufual  acceptation,  fignify  the  fiift  creation  oi       '/"J 

finitively  ;  fo  that   they  are   here,   and    not  there,  and 


•  Wtris, 
Tul.  i.  112. 


much  lefs  everywhere:  Now  where  was  there  an  ubi,  a 
fomewhere  for  them  to  exift  in,  before  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  were  made  ?  It  is  moft  reafonable,  therefore, 
to  conclude,  that  as  God  prepared  an  habitation  for  all 
the  living  creatures  before  he  msde  them  ;  as  the  fea 
for  tlie  fifties,  the  expanfe,  or  air,  for  the  fowls,  and  the 
earth  for  men  and  beafts  ;  fo  he  made  the  heavens  firft, 
a:id  then  the  angels  to  dwell  in  them." 

That  this  was  the  fa<!^,  will  appear  very  evident,  if 
the  words  of  Mofes  be  impartially  confidered.  "  In 
the  beginning  (f'ys  he),  God  created  the  heavens  and 
tiie  earth  ;"  which  u-ords  muft  refer  either  to  the  he- 
f^mmw'i  oi  creation  or  of  time:  it  to  the  former,  and" 
angels  prcvloiifly  exlllcd,  the  language  is  neither  intel- 
li'^ible  nor  coniormable  to  truth  ;  it  to  the  latter,  the 
difficulty  remains  ;  for  what  is  time  but  the  meafure  of 
created  exiilence.  "  Time  (fays  the  judicious  Char- 
nock*)  began  with  the  found  ition  of  the  world  :  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  cre.ition  and  the  beginning 
of  time,  there  could  be  nothing  but  eternity  :  nothing 
but  what  was  uncreated,  that  is,  nothing  but  what  was 
without  beginning."  But  if  angels  were  in  a  pre-exift- 
ent    ftate,    the  hiftorian's    language   is  unaccountably 


all  things,  and    are    a  demonftration  of  the  divinity  of  n'^- 
Chrift.      Of  the   fame  mii.d  was   Dr  Owen.      He  (ays,  up.    5^^ 
that  if  the  phrafe  beginning  dots  not  ablblutely  and  for- alto  IViit- 
mally  exprefs  eternity,  yet  it  doth  a  prc-exiftence  to  the  ^y""  y'^" 
whole  creation,  which  amounts  to  the  lame  thing  ;  for'  '" 
nothing  can  pre-exift  before  all  creaturis  but  the  nature 
of  God,  which  is  eternal,  unlefs  we  fuppole  a  creature 
before  the  creation  of  any.      But  what  is  meant  by  this 
expreflion  is  fully  declared   by  other  paffages  of  Scrip- 
ture :   "  I  was  let  up  fiom  everlafting,  before  the  be- 
ginning, or  ever   the   earth  was  j"  "  Glorify  thou  me 
with  thine  own  felf,   with  the  glory  which  I  had    with 
thee  before  the  world  was ;"  both   which   palTages  not 
only  explain    the  te.xt,  but  undeniably  prove  the   pre- 
exiftence   of  Chrift   the   Son  of  God  *.      It  ftiould   be  «  (j„  ^^^ 
remembered,  that,  in  the   piffagc  under  conRdcraUon,  Trinity, 
the  evangelift's  argument  for  the  divinity  of  Jefus  Ciirift  p.  43. 
is  grounded    on  his  pre-exifting    the    creation  of  the 
world  ;  and  it  is  confequently   afferted,  that   he  is  the 
creator  of  all  things  :   but  if  angels  had  a  being  before 
the  period  to  which  he  alludes,  the  argument    lofcs  all 
its  force,  and  no  more  proves  the  divinity  of  Chrift  than 
the  divinity  of  an  angel  (a). 

If,  therefore,  the    words    of    Mofes    be  Iinpartlally 

viewed 


(a)  Of  this  Socinus  and  his  followers  were  aware;  and  therefore  they  endeavoured  to  evade  the  force  of 

the 
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Angel,     viewed  in  tlitir  obvious  iiitur;il  meaning,  nnJ  comparrd 
'"   "V  with  other  paflagcs  of  Si  ripturc  th;it  re!  itc  to  the  fdme 

,  fubjeft,  we  have  no  doubt  but  every  unprejudiced  mind 

will  perceive,  that  as  he  intended    to  give  a  (umraary 
hiflory  of  the  creation  of  all  things  both  in  heaven  .md 
in  earth,  he  lias  done  it  in  language  intilligible  and  ac- 
curate, and  in  terms  fufHciently  explicit. 
Their  na-         As  to  the  nature  of  thcle   beings,   we  are  told,  that 
tiirc,  power,  thev  are  fpirits  :   but  whether  pure  Ipitits  diverted  of  all 
employ-       matter,  or  united  to  fome  thin  bodies,  or  corporeal  ve- 
'       "    hides,  has  been  a  controverfy  of  long  flanding.      Not 
only  the  ancient  philofophcrs,  but  fome  of  the  Chrlftinn 
fathers,  were  of  opinion,  that  angels  were  clothed  with 
ethereal  or  fiery  bodies,  of  the  fame   nature  with  thofe 
which  we  lh;dl  one  day  have  when  we  come  to  be  equal 
to  them.      liut  the  more  general  opinion,  efpecially  of 
later  times,  has  been,    that  they  are  fubftanccs  entirely 
fpiritual,  though  they  can  at  any  time  aflTume   bodies, 
and  appear  in  human  or  other  (liapes. 

That  the  angelicnl  powers  and  abilities  vaftly  excel 
thofe  of  man,  cannot  be  denied,  if  we  confider,  that 
their  faculties  aie  not  clogged  or  impeded,  as  ours 
are,  by  any  of  thofe  imperfections  which  are  infeparable 
from  corporeal  being  :  fo  that  their  underftandings  are 
always  in  perfeft  vigour  ;  their  inclinations  regular  ; 
their  motions  Ihong  and  quick  ;  their  anions  irrefift- 
ible  by  material  bodies,  whofe  natural  qualities  they 
can  controul,  or  rainage  to  their  purpoles,  and  occa- 
(ion  eitiicr  bltniiigs  or  calamities,  public  or  private, 
here  below  ;  inftances  of  which  are  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

Befides  their  attendance  on  God,  and  their  waiting 
and  e-xecuting  of  his  commands,  they  are  alfo  prefumcd 
to  be  employed  in  tnking  care  of  mankind  and  their 
concerns  :  and  that  every  man  had  fuch  a  tutelar  or 
guardian  angel,  even  from  his  birth,  was  a  firm  belief 
and  tradition  among  the  Jews  ;  and  our  Saviour  him- 
felf  feems  to  have  been  of  the  fame  fentiment.  The 
heathens  were  alfo  of  the  fame  pejfuafion,  and  thought 
it  a  crime  to  neglefl  the  admonitions  of  fo  divine  a 
guide.  Socrates  publicly  confcfled  himfelf  to  be  un- 
der the  direftion  of  fuch  an  angel,  or  demon,  as  leve- 
jal  others  have  fince  done.  And  in  this  tutelar  ge- 
nius of  each  perfon  they  believed  his  happinefs  and  for- 
tune dt  pendcd.  Every  genius  did  his  bell  for  the  in- 
tereft  of  his  client  ;  and  if  a  man  came  by  the  worli, 
it  was  a  fign  the  ftrength  of  his  genius  was  inferior  to 
that  of  his  opponent,  that  is,  of  an  inferior  order  ; 
and  this  was  governed  by  chance.  There  were  fome 
genii,  whofe  alcendant  was  fo  great  over  others,  that 
their  very  prefence  entirely  difconcerted  them  ;  which 
was  the  cafe  of  that  of  Augoftus  in  refpc£l  of  that  of 
Mark  Anthony  ;  and  for  the  famereafon,  perhaps,  forr.e 
perfons  have  wit,  and  fpeak  well,  when  others  are  ab- 
fent,  in  whofe  prefence  they  are  confounded,  and  out 
of  countenance.  The  Romans  thought  the  tutelar  ge- 
nii of  thofe  who  attained  the  empire,  to  be  of  an  emi- 
nent order  ;  on  which  account  they  had  great  honours 


fhown  them.  Nations  and  cities  alfo  had  their  feveral  Ang' !. 
genii.  Tlie  ancient  Perlians  i'o  firmly  believed  the  mi- ^""^""""^ 
nillry  of  angels,  and  their  fupcrintemiance  over  human 
affairs,  that  they  gave  their  namei,  to  their  months,  and 
the  days  of  their  month  ;  and  afTigned  them  dillinrl  of- 
fices and  provinces  :  and  it  is  from  them  the  Jcw»  con- 
fefs  to  have  received  the  names  of  the  montiig  and  an- 
gels, whicli  they  brought  wltii  them  when  they  return- 
ed from  the  Btbylonilh  captivity.  Aiter  which,  we 
find  they  alfo  afTigned  charges  to  the  angels,  and  in 
particular  the  patronage  of  empires  and  nations  ;  Mi- 
chael being  the  prince  of  the  Jews,  as  Raphael  is  fup- 
poled  to  hrtve  been  of  the  Perfians. 

The  Mahometans  have  fo  great  a  refpefl  for  the 
angels,  that  they  account  a  man  an  infidel  ivho  either 
denies  their  exifience,  or  loves  them  not.  They  believe 
them  to  be  free  from  fin,  enjoying  the  prefence  of  God, 
to  whom  they  are  never  difobcdient  :  that  they  have 
fubtle  pure  bodies,  being  created  of  light  ;  and  have 
no  diftinction  of  fexes,  nor  do  thev  need  the  refrelh- 
mcnt  of  food  or  flcep.  They  fuppofe  them  to  have  dif- 
ferent forms  and  offices  :  Th;)t  fome  adore  God  in  fe- 
veral poftures  ;  others  fing  his  praifes,  and  intercede 
for  men  ;  fome  carry  and  encompafs  his  throne  ;  others 
write  the  aflions  of  men,  and  are  afljgned  guardians 
to  them. 

As  the  numbers  of  thefe  celiflial  fpirits  are  very 
great,  it  is  likewife  reafonable  to  believe  that  there 
are  feveral  orders  and  degrees  among  them  ;  which  is 
alfo  confirmed  by  Scripture-,  whence  fome  fpeculative 
men  have  diftributcd  them  into  nine  orders,  according 
to  the  different  names  by  which  they  are  there  called  ; 
and  reduced  thofe  orders  into  three  hierarchies,  as  they 
call  them  ;  to  the  firft  of  which  belong  feraphim,  che- 
rubim, and  thrones ;  to  the  fecond,  dominions,  virtues, 
and  powers  ;  and  to  the  third  principalities,  aichan- 
gels,  and  angels.  They  imagine  farther,  that  there 
are  fome  who  conftantly  refide  in  heaven  ;  others  who 
are  miiiiflers,  and  lent  forth,  as  there  is  occaflon,  to 
execute  the  orders  they  receive  from  God  by  the  form- 
er. The  Jews  reckon  but  tour  orders  or  companies 
of  angels,  each  headed  by  an  archangel  ;  the  firfl  order 
being  that  of  Michael,  the  fecond  of  Gabriel,  the  third 
of  Uriel,  and  the  fourth  ot  Raphael  ;  but  though  the 
Jews  believe  them  to  be  four,  yet  it  feems  there  were 
rather  feven.  The  Perlians  alfo  held,  there  were  fub- 
ordinate  degrees  among  the  angels. 

Although  the  angels  were  originally  created  perfeft,  Oi  the  fal. 
good,  and  obedient  to  their  Mailer's  will,  vet  fome  of '<="  angels, 
them  finned,  and  kept  not  their  firft  eftate,  but  left 
their  habitation  ;  and  fo,  of  the  moft  blclTed  and  glori- 
ous, became  the  moft  vile  and  milerable  of  all  God's 
creatures.  They  were  expelled  the  regions  of  light, 
and  caft  down  to  hell,  to  be  referved  in  everlafting 
chains  under  darknefs,  until  the  day  of  judgment. 
With  heaven  they  loft  their  heavenly  dilpofition,  which 
delighted  once  in  doing  good  and  praifing  God  ;  and 
fell  into  a  fettled  rancour'  againft  him,    and    malice 

againft 


the  apoftle's  reafoning,  by  interpreting  the  phrafe  in  the  beginning  either  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  or  as  referring  to 
the  beginning  of  John  the  Baptift's  miniftry.  We  will  only  fubjoin,  that  we  do  not  remember  to  have  feen  any 
writer  deviate  from  the  primary  obvious  meaning  of  the  paffage,  who  had  not  fome  hypothefis  to  fupport  inimicaV 
to  truth. 
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Angel,  agalnft  men  :  their  inward  peace  was  gone  ;  all  defire 
-  »  of  doing  good  depirted  from  them  ;  and,  inftead  there- 
of, revengeful  thoughts  and  defpair  took  poffeflion  of 
them,  and  created  an  eternal  hell  within  them. 

When,  and  for  what  offence,  thefe  apoftate  fpirits 
fell  from  heaven,  and  plunged  themfelves  into  fuch  an 
abyfs  of  wickednefs  and  woe,  are  queftions  very  hard, 
if  not  impoflible,  to  be  determined  by  any  clear  evi- 
dence of  Scripture.  As  to  the  time,  we  are  ceitain 
that  it  could  not  be  before  the  fixth  day  of  creation  ; 
becaufe  on  that  day  it  is  faid,  "  God  faw  every  thing 
that  he  had  made,  and  behold  it  was  very  good  :"  but 
that  it  was  not  long  after  it  is  very  probable,  as  it  mull 
have  preceded  the  fall  of  our  firft  parents.  Some  have 
imagined  it  to  have  been  after ;  and  that  carnality,  or 
lulling  to  converfe  with  women  upon  earth,  was  the 
■fin  which  ruined  them:  an  opinion  (b)  built  upon  a 
miftaken  interpretation  of  Scripture,  as  if  angels  were 
meant  by  thefons  of  God  who  are  faid  to  have  begotten 
the  mighty  men  of  old  on  the  daughters  of  men.  O- 
thers  have  fuppofed,  that  the  angels,  being  informed  of 
God's  intention  to  create  man  after  his  own  image, 
and  to  dignify  his  nature  by  Chrift's  affuming  of  it, 
and  thi-.iking  their  glory  to  be  eclipfed  thereby,  en- 
vied man's  happinefs,  and  fo  revolted  ;  and  with  this 
opinion  that  of  the  Mahometans  has  fome  affinity  j 
who  are  taught,  that  the  devil,  who  was  once  one  of 
ihofe  angels  who  are  nearell  to  God's  prefence,  and 
named  Axaxil,  forfeited  paradife  for  refufing  to  pay 
homage  to  Adam  at  the  command  of  God.  But  on 
what  occalion  foever  it  firll  fhovved  itfelf,  pride  feems 
to  have  been  the  leading  fin  of  the  angels  ;  who,  ad- 
miring and  valuing  themfelves  too  much  on  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  nature  and  tlie  height  of  their  ftation, 
came  at  length  to  entertain  fo  little  refpefl  for  their 
Creator,  a«  to  be  guilty  of  downright  rebellion  and 
apoftafy. 

It  is  certain  from  Scripture,  that  thefe  fallen  angels 
were  in  great  numbers,  and  that  there  were  alfo  fome 
order  and  fubordination  preferved  among  them  ;  one 
eipecially  being  confidered  as  their  prince,  and  called 
by  feveral  names,  Beelzebub,  Satan,  or  Sammael  by  the 
Jews  ;  yihdrimam  by  the  Perfians  ;  and  Eblis  by  the 
Mahometans.  Their  conftant  employment  is  not  only 
doing  evil  themfelves,  but  endeavouting  by  all  arts  and 
means  to  feduee  and  pervert  mankind,  by  tempting 
them  to  all  kind  of  fin,  and  thereby  bringing  them  in- 
to the  fame  defperate  (late  with  themfelves. 

Angel  is  likewife  a  title  ^iven  to  bilhops  of  feveral 
churches.  In  this  fenfe  St  Paul  is  uiiderftood  by  fome 
authors,  where  he  fays,  Women  ought  to  be  covered  in 


the  church,  becaufe  of  the  angels.  The  learned  Dr 
Prideanx  obferves,  that  the  minifter  of  the  fynagogue, 
who  officiated  in  offering  up  the  public  prayers,  being 
the  mouth  of  the  congregation,  delegated  by  them  aij 
their  reprefentative,  meflenger,  or  angel,  to  fpeak  to 
God  in  prayer  for  them,  was  therefore,  in  the  He- 
brew language,  called  the  ange/  of  the  church  ;  and 
from  thence  the  bilhops  of  the  feven  churches  of  Afia 
are,  by  a  name  borrowed  from  the  fynagogue,  called 
the  angels  of  thofe  churches. 

Angel,  in  commerce,  the  name  of  a  gold  coin  for- 
merly current  in  England.  It  had  its  name  from  the 
figure  of  an  angel  reprelented  upon  it,  weighed  four 
pennyweights,  and  was  twenty-three  and  a  half  carats 
fine.  It  had  different  values  in  different  reigns  ;  but 
is  at  prefent  only  an  imaginary  fum,  or  money  of  ac- 
count,  implying  ten  (hillings. 

AKonL-Fipi.     See  Squalus,  IcHTHyoLOGV  Index. 

ANGELIC,  or  Angelical,  fomething  belonging 
to,  or  that  partakes  of,  the  nature  of  angels.  We  fay 
an  angelical  life,  &c.  St  Thomas  is  flyled  the  angelical 
doRor.  The  angelical  falutation  is  called  by  the  Ro- 
manids  Ave  Maria  ;  fometimes  fimply  ongeluu 

Angelic  Garment  {Angelica  vejlis),  among  our  an- 
cefiors,  was  a  raonkilh  garment,  which  laymen  put  on 
a  little  before  their  death,  that  they  might  have  the 
bene(5t  of  the  prayers  of  the  monks.  It  was  from  them 
called  angelical,  becaufe  they  were  called  angeli,  who  by 
thefe  prayers  an'ime falutifuccurrebant.  Hence,  where 
we  read  the  phrafe  monachus  ad fuccurrendum  in  our 
old  books,  it  mud  be  underllood  of  one  who  had  put 
on  the  habit  when  he  was  at  the  point  of  death. 

ANGELICA.     See  Botany  Index. 

ANGELICS,  Angelici,  in  church  hiftory,  an  an- 
cient feft  of  heretics,  fuppoied  by  fome  to  have  got  this 
appellation  from  their  exceffive  veneration  of  angels  ; 
and  by  others,  from  their  maintaining  that  the  world 
was  created  by  angels. 

Angelics  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  order  of  knights, 
inftltuted  in  1 191,  by  Angelus  Flavius  Comnenus  em- 
peror of  Conftantinople. 

Angelics  is  alfo  a  congregation  of  nuns,  founded 
at  Milan  in  1 534,  by  Louifa  Torelli,  countcfs  of  Gua- 
flalla.      They  obferve  the  rule  of  St  Auguftine. 

ANGELITES,  in  ecclefiaftical  hillory,  a  fea  of 
Chriflian  heretics,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Ana(la- 
fius,  and  the  pontificate  of  Symmachus,  about  the  year 
494,  fo  called  from  Angelium,  a  place  in  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  where  they  held  their  firfl  meetings.  They 
were  called  likewife  Sevcrites,  from  one  Severus,  who 
was  the  head  of  their  left  ;  as  alfo  Theodofians,  from 

one 


Angil 

II 
Angclitet. 


'(b)  This  opinion  feems  to  have  been  originally  occafioned  by  fome  copies  of  the  Septuagint,  which,  in  the 
days  of  St  Auliin,  had  in  this  place  the  angels  of  God.  Laflantius  fuppofes  the  anj^els,  who  were  guilty  of  this 
enormity,  had  been  fent  down  by  God  to  guard  and  take  care  of  mankind  ;  and  being  endued  with  free-will, 
were  charged  by  hira  not  to  forfeit  the  dignity  of  their  celeftial  nature,  by  defiling  themlelves  with  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  earth  ;  but  that  the  devil  at  length  enticed  them  to  debauch  themfelves  with  women.  He  adds,  that, 
not  being  admitted  into  heaven  by  rcafon  of  the  wickednefs  into  which  they  had  plunged  tliemfelves,  they  fell 
dotvn  to  the  earth,  and  became  the  devil's  miiiifters  ;  but  that  thofe  who  were  begotten  by  them,  being  neither 
angels  nor  men,  but  of  a  middle  nature,  were  not  received  into  hell,  no  more  than  their  parents  were  into  hea- 
ven. Hence  arofe  two  kinds  of  demons,  celellial  and  terrefirial.  Thefe  are  unclean  fpirits,  the  authors  of  what- 
ever evils  arc  committed,  and  whofp  prince  is  the  devil.  From  hence  very  probably  proceeded  the  notions  of 
Incubi,  or  demons  who  are  fuppofed  to  have  carnal  knowledge  of  women. 
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Angfto,    one  among  tliem  niimcd   Tlicodofius,  wliom  they  mad.: 

An);flus.  ^  pjjpg  3j  AlexHiidria.      They  held,   th:it    the  ptrfoiis  of 

^~'^'~~~^  the  Trinity  are  not  the  fame  ;  that   none   of  them  cx- 

iih  of  himfelf,  and   of  his  own  n,<ture  ;  but  that  there 

is  a  common    i^od   or  deity  exifling    in   tlicm  all,  and 

•     th:it  each  U  G^id,  by  a  participation  of  this  deity. 

ANGELO,  IMiCHAF.u.  There  were  live  celebrated 
Italian  painters  of  this  name,  who  tlourilhed  in  the  i6lh 
and  I7lh  centuries;   but  the  two  moH  diltinguilhcd  of 

them  are  thcfe Firft,   Miciiacl    Aiigelo    Buonarotti, 

who  was  a  mod  incoinpirablc  painter,  fculptor,  and 
architeft,  born  in  r474,  in  the  territory  of  Arezzi  in 
Tufcany.  He  was  the  dilciple  of  Dominico  Ghirlan- 
daio  ;  and  erefted  an  academy  of  pninting  and  Iculpture 
in  Florence,  under  the  protjiRion  ot  Lorenzo  di  Me- 
dicis  ;  which,  upon  the  troubles  of  that  houfe,  was  obli- 
ged to  remove  to  Bologna.  About  this  time  lie  made 
an  image  of  Cupid,  which  he  cairicd  to  Rome,  broke 
off  one  of  its  aims,  and  butied  the  Image  in  a  place  he 
knew  would  foon  be  dug  up,  keeping  the  arm  by  him. 
It  was  accordingly  found,  and  (old  to  Cardinal  St  Gre- 
gory for  an  antique  ;  until  Michael,  to  their  confufion 
and  his  own  credit,  difcuvered  his  artifice,  and  con- 
firmed it  by  the  deficient  aim  which  he  produced  :  it 
is  rather  unufual  for  the  manufailurers  of  antiques  to 
be  fo  ingenuous.  His  reputation  was  (o  great  at  Rome, 
that  he  was  employed  by  Pope  Sixtus  to  paint  his  <:ha. 
pel;  and  by  the  command  of  Pope  Paul  III.  executed 
iiis  moll  celebrated  piece,  7he  Laft  'Judgment.  He  has 
the  character  of  being  the  greateft  deligner  that  ever 
lived  ;  and  it  is  univerfally  allowed  that  no  painter  ever 
underllood  anatomy  fo  well.  He  died  immenfely  rich 
at  Rome,  in  1564.— Secondly,  Michael  Angelo  de 
Caravaggio,  born  at  that  village  in  Milan,  in  1569. 
He  was  at  firft  no  more  than  a  bricklayer's  labourer  ; 
but  he  was  fo  charmed  with  feeing  fome  painters  at 
work,  that  he  immediately  applied  himfelf  to  the  art  ; 
and  made  fuch  progrefs  in  a  few  years,  that  he  was 
admired  as  the  author  of  a  new  llyle  of  painting.  It 
was  obferved  of  Michael  Angelo  BuonarottI,  that  he 
was  incomparable  in  defigning,  but  knew  little  of  co- 
louring ;  and  of  Caravaggio,  that  he  had  as  good  a 
gout  in  colouring  as  he  had  a  bad  one  in  defigning. 
There  is  one  picture  of  his  in  the  Dominican  church 
at  Antwerp,  which  Rubens  uftd  to  call  his  mailer.  It 
is  faid  of  this  painter,  that  he  was  fo  ftrangely  conten- 
tious, that  the  pencil  was  no  fooner  out  of  his  hand 
but  his  fwoid  was  in  it.     He  died  in   1609. 

AN'GELO,  St,  a  fraall  but  ftrong  town  of  Italy, 
in  the  Capltanata.  There  are  feveral  other  towns  and 
caftles  of  the  fame  name  in  Italy,  and  particularly  the 
caftle  of  St  Angelo  at  Rome.  E.  Long.  15.  ^(s.  N. 
Lat.  41.43. 

ANGELOS.  Los,  a  province  of  Mexico,  the  an- 
cient republic  of  Tlafcala,  of  which  a  city  called  Tlaf- 
cala  was  once  the  capitil.  That  city  is  now  reduced 
to  an  inconfiderable  village,  and  has  given  place  to 
another  called  Piiehla  des  ios  Angelas,  or  the  city  of 
Angels.  It  is  fituated  in  W.  Long.  103.  12.  and 
N.  Lat.  19.  13.  It  was  formerly  an  Indian  town; 
but  in  1530  was  entirely  abandoned  by  the  natives,  on 
accou  ."  of  the  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards.  A  fuc- 
ceeding  viceroy  of  Mexico,  by  a  milder  treatment, 
recalled  them  ;  and  the  town  is  now  exceedingly  rich 
and  populous,  fo  as  even  to  vie  with  Mexico  itfelf  in 

I 


magnificence.  It  is  fituated  on  the  river  Zacatula,  in  /^ng^lot, 
a  fine  valley,  about  25  leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  Mex-,  ^"g"'- 
ico.  In  the  middle  is  a  beauiiful  and  fpaciou»  fquarc; 
from  whence  run  the  principal  llreets  in  direfi  Unci, 
which  are  croffed  by  others  at  right  angles.  One  fide 
is  almofl  entirely  occupied  by  the  magnificent  front  of 
the  cathedral  ;  while  the  other  three  confift  of  piaz- 
zas, under  which  are  the  (hops  of  tradefmcn.  The 
city  is  the  fee  of  a  bifliop,  fuffragan  to  the  archbilliop 
of  Mexico,  and  wc  may  form  a  judgmerit  of  the  wealth 
of  the  place  by  the  revenue  of  the  cathedral  and  chap- 
ter, which  amounts  to  300,000  pieces  of  eight  annual- 
ly. It  mull  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  all  po- 
pifii  countries  the  wealth  of  the  laity  by  no  means 
bears  the  fame  proportion  to  that  of  the  clergy  as  in 
Britain.  What  contributes  greatly  to  increafe  the 
riches  of  this  province  is,  that  here  is  fituated  the  city 
of  Vera  Cruz,  the  natural  centre  of  all  the  American 
treafurts  belonging  to  Spain.      .See  Vera  Crl'z. 

ANGELOT,  an  ancient  Englilh  gold  coin,  flrutk 
at  Paris,  while  under  fubjc£tion  to  the  Englifli.  It 
was  thus  called  from  the  figure  of  an  angel  fupporting 
the  fcutcheon  of  the  arms  of  England  and  France. 
There  was  another  coin  of  the  fame  denomination 
ftruck  under  Philip  de  Valois. 

Angelot  is  alfo  ufed  in  Commerce  to  denote  a 
fmall,  fat,  rich  fort  of  checfe,  brought  from  Normandy. 
Skinner  fuppofes  it  to  bflve  been  thus  called  from  the 
name  of  the  perfon  who  fiifl  made  it  up  in  that  form, 
and  perhaps  damped  it  with  his  own  name.  Menage 
takes  it  to  have  been  denominated  from  the  refemblance 
it  bears  to  the  Englilh  coin  called  angelot.  It  is  made 
chiefly  in  the  Pays  de  Bray,  whence  it  is  alfo  denomi> 
nated  angelot  de  Bray.  It  is  commonly  made  in  vats, 
either  fquare  or  fhaped  like  a  heart. 

ANGER,  a  violent  patTjon  of  the  mind,  confiding 
in  a  propenfity  to  take  vengeance  on  the  author  of 
fome  real  or  fuppofed  injury  done  the  offended  party. 

Anger  is  either  deliberative  or  Inlllniflive  ;  and  tlie 
latter  kind  is  ralli  and  ungovernable,  becaufe  it  operates 
blindly,  without  affording  time  for  deliberation  or  fore- 
fight.  Biihop  Butler  very  juftly  obfervcs,  that  an- 
ger is  far  from  being  a  fclhfh  palfion,  fiiice  it  is  natu- 
rally excited  by  injuries  offered  to  others  as  well  as  to 
ourfelves  ;  and  was  defigned  by  the  Author  of  nature 
not  only  to  excite  us  to  acl  vigoioufly  in  defending 
ourfeUes  from  evil,  but  to  intereft  us  in  the  defence  or 
refcue  of  the  injured  and  helplefs,  and  to  raife  us  above 
the  fear  of  the  proud  and  mighty  oppreffor. 

Neither,  therefore,  is  all  anger  finful  :  lience  the 
precept,  "  Be  ye  angry  and  fin  not." — It  becomes  fin- 
ful, however,  and  contradlils  the  rule  of  Scripture, 
when  it  is  conceived  upon  flight  and  inadequate  provo- 
cations, and  when  it  continues  long.  It  is  then  con- 
trary to  the  amiable  fpirit  of  charity,  which  "  fuffereth 
long,  and  is  not  eafily  provoked."  Hence  thefe  other 
precepts,  "  Let  every  man  be  flow  to  anger  ;"  and, 
"  Let  not  the  fun  go  down  upon  your  wrath." 

Thefe  precepts,  and  all  rtafoniiig  indeed  upon  the 
fubjeft,  fuppofe  the  paffion  of  anger  to  be  within  our 
power :  and  this  power  confifts  not  fo  much  in  any  fa- 
culty we  have  ef  appeafing  our  wrath  at  the  time  (for 
we  are  paffive  under  the  I'mart  which  an  injury  or  af- 
front occafions,  and  all  we  can  then  do  is  to  prevent 
its  breaking  out  into  aftion),  as  in  fo  mollifying  our 

icinds 
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Anger,     tm'hds  by  habits  ofjuft  refleftion,  as  to  be  lefs  irritated 
~    V  by  imprefTions  of  injury,  and  to  be  fooner  pacified. 

As  refleflions  proper  for  this  purpofe,  and  which 
may  be  called  the fedatives  of  anger,  the  following  are 
fuggcfted  by  Archdeacon  Palcy  in  his  excellent  trcatife 
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gouty,  and  even  dumb  perfons;  to  which  lafl  it  has 
fometimes  given  the  ufe  of  fpeech.  Etmuller  gives 
divers  iiiftances  of  very  fingular  cures  wrought  by 
anger ;  among  others,  he  mentions  a  perfon  laid  up  in 
the  gout,  who   being  provoked  by  his    phyficiati,  flew 


*hook\ll.  oi  Moral  and  Political  Phihfophy* — "  The  poflibility  of  upon  him,  and  was  cured.  It  is  true,  the  remedy  is 
Part  ii.  miftaking  the  motives  from  which  the  conduft  that  of-  fomewhat  daneerous  in  the  application,  when  a  patient 
cliap.  7.       fends  us  proceeded  ;  how  often  our  offences  have  been 

the  efFefl  of  inadvertency,  when  they  were  mlllaken  for 

malice  •,  the  inducement  which  promoted  our  adverfary 

to  act  as  he  did,  and  how  powerfully  the  fame  induce- 
ment has,  at   one   time  or  other,  operated  upon  our- 

felves  ;  that  he  is  fuft'ering  perhaps  under  a  contrition, 

which  he  is  afliamed,  or  wants  opportunity,  to  confefs  ; 

and  how  ungenerous  it  is  to  triumph  by  coldnefs  or  in- 

fult  over  a  fpirlt  already  humbled  in  fecret  ;  that  the 

returns  of  kindnefs  are  fweet,  and  that  there  is  neither 

honour  nor  virtue  nor  ufe  in  refifting  them— for  forae 


fomewhat  dangerous  in  the  application,  when  a  patient 
does  not  know  how  to  u(e  it  with  moderation.  We 
meet  with  feveral  inftances  of  princes  to  whom  it  has 
proved  mortal  ;  e.  g.  Valentinian  the  firft,  Wenceflaus, 
Matthius  Corvinus  king  of  Hungary,  and  others.  There 
are  alfo  inltances  wherein  it  has  produced  the  epileply, 
jaundice,  cholera  morbus,  diarrhoea,  &c.  In  fa6t, 
this  paflion  is  of  fuch  a  n.Tture,  that  it  quickly  throws 
the  whole  nervous  fyftem  into  preternatural  commo- 
tions, by  a  violent  ftrifture  of  the  nervous  and  mufcu- 
lar  parts  ;  and  furprifingly  augments  not  only  the  fyftole 
of  the   heart  and  of  its  contiguous  vtiTels,  but  alio  the 


perfons   think    tbemfelves  bound  to  cherith  and  keep  tone  of  the  fibrous  parts  in  the  whole  body.      It  is  alfo 

alive  their  indignation,  when  they  find  it  dying  away  of  certain,  that  this  paffion,  by  the  fpafmodic  flriflure  it 

itfelf.     We  may  remember  that  others  have  their  paf-  produces  in  the  parts,  exerts  its  power  principally  on 

fions,  their  prejudices,  their  favourite  aims,  their  fears,  the  ftomach  and  inteltines,  which  are  highly  nervous 

their  cautions,   their   interefts,  their  fudden   impulfes,  and    membranous  parts;     whence    the    fymptoms  are 


their  varieties  of  apprehenfion,  as  well  as  we  :  we  may 
recoUecl  what  hath  fometimes  pafled  in  our  own  minds, 
%vhen  we  have  got  on  the  wrong  fide  of  a  quarrel,  and 
imagine  the  fame  to  be  pUTmg  in  our  adverfary's  mind 
now  j  when  we  became  fenfible  of  our  milhehaviour, 
what  palliations  we  perceived  in  it,  and  expefted  others 
to  perceive  j  how  we  were  affeiSled  by  the  kindnefs,  and 
felt  the  fuperiority,  of  a  generous  reception  and  ready 
forgivenefs  ;  how  perfecution  revived  our  fpirits  with 
our  enmity,  and  feemed  to  julHfy  the  conduft  in  our- 
felves  which  we  before  blamed.  Add  to  this,  the  in- 
decency of  extravagant  anger  ;  how  it  renders  us, 
v.hihl  it  lafts,  the  fcorn  and  fport  of  all  about  us,  of 
which  it  leaves  us,  when  it  ceafes,  fenfible  and  afhamed  j 
the  inconveniences  and  irretrievable  mifconduft  into 
which  our  irafcibility  has  fometimes  betrayed  us  ;  the 
friend.Tiips  it  has  loft  us  ;  the  diftreffes  and  embarrafs- 
ments  in  which  we  have  been  involved  by  it,  and  the 
iore  repentance  which  on  one  account  or  other  it  al- 
ivays  cofts  us. 

"  But  the  refleflion  calculated  above  all  others  to 
allay  that  haughtinefs  of  temper  which  is  ever  finding 
out  provocations,  and  which  renders  anger  fo  impetu- 
ous, is  that  which  the  gofpel  propofes  ;  namely,  that 
we  ourfelves  are,  or  fliortly  ftiall  be,  fuppliants  for  mer- 
cy and  pardon  at  the  judgment-feat  of  God.  Imagine 
our  fecret  fins  all  difclofed  and  brought  to  light  ;  ima- 
gine us  thus  humbled  and  expofed  ;  trembling  under 
tht  hand  of  God  ;  cafting  ourfelves  on  his  compaflion  ; 


more  dangerous,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  confent 
of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  with  the  other  nervous 
parts,  and  almoft  with  the  whole  body.  The  unhap- 
py influence  of  anger  likewife,  on  the  biliary  and  hepa- 
tic dufls,  is  very  furprifing  ;  fince  by  an  intenfe  con- 
ftriftion  of  thefe,  the  liver  is  not  only  rendered  fcir- 
rhous,  but  ftones  alio  are  often  generated  in  the  gall- 
bladder and  biliary  dufts  :  thefe  accidents  have  fcarce- 
ly  any  other  origin  than  an  obllruflion  of  the  free  mo- 
tion and  efflux  of  the  bile,  by  means  of  this  violent 
ftrifture.  From  fuch  a  ftrifture  of  thefe  dufls  likewife 
proceeds  the  jaundice,  which  in  procels  of  time  lays  a 
foundation  for  calculous  concretions  in  the  gall-blad- 
der. Laftly,  By  increafing  the  motion  of  the  fluid,  or 
the  fpafms  of  the  fibrous  parts,  by  means  of  anger,  a 
larger  quantity  of  blood  is  propelled  with  an  impetus 
to  certain  parts  ;  whence  it  happens  that  they  are  too 
much  diftended,  and  the  orifices  of  the  veins  diftributed 
there  opened.  It  is  evident  from  experience,  that 
anger  has  a  great  tendency  to  excite  enormous  hae- 
morrhages, either  from  the  nofe,  the  aperture  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  the  veins  of  the  anus  ;  or  in  w  omen, 
from  the  uterus,  efptcially  in  thofe  ptevioufly  ac- 
cuftomed  and  difpofed  to  fuch  evacuations. 

ANGERMANNIA,  or  Angermanland,  a  pro- 
vince  of  Sweden,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lapland 
and  Bothnia,  on  the  eaft  by  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  and 
Medelpadia,  and  on  the  weft  by  Jempti  and  Herndel. 
It  is  full  of  rocks,  mountains,  and  forefts ;  and  there 


crying  out  for  mercy — Imagine  fuch  a  creature  to  talk  is  one  very  high  mountain  called  Scull.  It  has  ex- 
i)f  fati'faflion  and  revenge,  refufing  to  be  entreated,  cellent  iron  works,  and  lakes  abounding  with  fifli. 
difdaining  to  forgive,  extreme  to  mark  and  to  refent  ANGERMOND,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Berg,  in 
what  is  done  amifs  •,  imagine,  I  fay,  this  ;  and  you  can  Germany,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Rhine,  fubjefl  to  the 
hardly  feign  to  yourfelf  an  inftance  of  moie  impious  Eletlor  Palatine.  E.  Long.  6.  20.  N.  Lat.  51.  10. 
and  unnatural  arrogance."  ANGERONA,  in  Mflholigy,  the  name  of  a  Pa- 
Phyficlans  and  naturalifts  have  recorded  ir.-ftances  of  gan  deity  whom  the  Romans  prayed  to  for  the  cure 
very  extraordinary  effefts  of  this  paffion.  Borrichius  of  the  quinfy,  in  Latin  angina.  Pliny  calls  her  the 
cured  a  woman  of  an  inveterate  tertian  ague,  which  had  godttefs  of  filence  and  calmritfs  oj  wind,  who  banifhes 
baftled  the  art  of  phyfic,  by  putting  the  patient  in  a  all  unealinefs  and  melancholy.  She  is  reprefented 
furious  fit  of  aiiger.  Valeriola  made  ufe  of  the  fame  with  her  mouth  covered,  to  denote  patience  and  re- 
means,  with  the  like  fuccefs,  in  a  quartan  ague.  The  fraining  from  complaints.  Her  ftatue  was  let  up,  and 
f«me  palTion  has  been  equally  falutary  to  paralytic,  facrifictd  to,  in  the  temple  of  the  goddels  Volupia,  to 
2  ihow 
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Argeroiia.  fliow  that  a  patient  eiuiiiriiig  of  aflli£klon  leads  to  plca- 
fure. 

ANGERONALIA,  in  antiquity,  folemri  fciifls  held 
by  the  Romans  on  the  2l(l  of  December,  in  honour  of 
Angerona,  or  Angeronia,  the  goddefs  of  patience  and 
filcnce.  Felius  and  Julius  Modtlius,  quoted  by  Ma- 
crobius,  Saturn,  lib.  i.  cap.  10.  derive  the  n  ime  from 
angina,  "  quinfy  ;"  and  fuppofe  the  goddefs  to  have 
been  thus  denominated,  becaule  (he  prefided  over  that 
dilij.ife. — Others  luppofe  it  formed  from  anqnr,  "  grief, 
pain  ;"  to  intimate  th;it  Ihe  gave  relief  to  thole  afflifl- 
ed  therewith. — Oihers  deduce  it  (rum  tingco,  "  I  prefs, 
I  dole,"  as  being  reputed  the  goddefs  ot  filente,  &c. 

ANCiERS,    a    city  of  France,  and  capital  of  the 


is  feated  on  the   eaflern  Cdc  of  the  lake  Maggiorc,  in    Angina 
E.  Long.  8.  40.   N.  Lat.  45.  42.  AniU, 

ANGINA,  ill  MeJicinc,   a   vi./lent  inflammation  of ■      " 
the   thfo;<t,  otheri\ilc  called  i/uinfy.      .Sec    MtDiCiNC 
Index. 

jIngin^  PeHorir.      See  MtDiciNK  index. 

ANGIOSPERMIA,  in  the  Linnttan  lyilcm  of  bo- 
tany, the  Iccund  order  in  the  clafs  didynamia.  It 
conlids  of  thofe  plants,  of  that  clafs,  uhofe  feeds  are 
enclolcd  in  a  pericarpiuni.  In  this  order  the  ftigma  is 
generally  obtufe.  Thefe  arc  \ht  f>i rfonali  of  Tcurnttort. 

ANGITl/^L  Lucus  or  nemus,  (Vug.),  fiiu.iteJ 
on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Laau)  Fucinus.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  called  Lucenfej,  by  Pliny.     Angitia  was  filler 


former  duchy   of  Anjou,   now   the  department  of  the      of  Medea,    who  taught    antidotes  againll   poilon  and 
Maine  and  Loire.     It  is  feated  a  little  above  the  place      ferpents,   according   to   Sil.   Italicus.      But   Servius  on 

Virgil  fays,  that  the   inhabitants  called  Medea  by  this 
name  for  the  fame  reafon.      The   town  is  now  called 


where  the  Sarte  and   the   Loire   lol'e  themfelves  in  the 
Maine.     This  laft  river  divides  the  city  into  two  equal 
parts,  called   the  High   and  the   Low  Town.      There 
are  twelve  p  irilhes  in  the  city,  and  four  in  the  fuburbs, 
which    contain    upwards   of  36,000  inhabitants.     Be- 
fides  thefe,  there  are  eight  chapters,   and  a  great  num- 
ber of  convents  for  both  ^es.c%.     Its   greatell  extent  is 
along  the   declivity    of  a    hill,    which    reaches    quite 
down   to  the    river   fide.      The   caltle  was  built  by   St 
Liuls,*  about   the   middle  of  the  13th  century.      The 
walls,  foflcs,  and  numerous  towers   which    yet   fubfift, 
evince  its   former  magnificence  :     and    its  fituation   in 
the  centre  of  the  city,  on  a  rock  overhanging  tiic  river, 
conduces  to  give  it  an  air  of  grandeur,  though  at   pre- 
fent  in   decay.      It  was  the   principal   refidence  of  the 
kings   of  Sicily,  as  dukes  of  Anjou,  but  is  now  in  a 
ftate  of  total  ruin.     The  cathedral  of  Angers  is  a  ve- 
nerable   ftrufture  ;     and    although    it    has  undergone 
many  alterations  in  the   courfe  of  ages  fince  its  con- 
Ihuftion,  yet  the  architefture  is  fingular,  and  deferves 
attention.      Here  lies  interred   with  her   anceftors  the 
renoivned  Margaret,  daughter  of  Rei  c  king  of  Sicily, 
and  queen  of  Henry  VI.   of  England.      She   expired, 
after  her  many    intrepid  but   ineffeiSlual  efforts  to   re- 
place   her  huftand  on    the    throne,  in  the  year  1482, 
at  the  caftle  of  Dampierre  in  Anjou.     Near  the  church 
of  St  Michael  is  the  hand'.omelt  fquate  in  the  city,  from 
whence  runs  a  Ifreet  which  has  the  name  of  the  churcli. 
On  one  fide  of  this  ftieet  is  the  town-houfe -,  which  has 
a  fine  tower,   with  a  clock,  railed  upon  an  arch  which 
ferves  for  a  pafTage  into  the   great  Iquare.     There  are 
two  large   bridges,  which   keep   up  a   communication 


e   town   IS  now  cal 
Luco. 

ANGLE,  the  inclination  of  two  lines  meeting  one 
another  in  a  point.      See  GtOMLTtY. 

yinGLS  of  Incidence,  \n  Optics,  the  angle  which  a 
ray  of  light  mi.kes  with  a  perpendicular  to  that  point 
of  the  lurface  of  any  medium  on  which  it  falls  ;  though 
it  is  fometimes  underftood  of  the  angle  which  it  makes 
with  the  furfuce  itfelf. 

yluGLE  of  Refraflion  now  generally  means  the  angle 
which  a  ray  ot  light,  refrafted  by  any  medium,  makes 
with  a  perpendicular  to  that  point  ot  the  furface  on 
which  it  was  incident  ;  but  has  lometiraes  been  under- 
flood  of  th'  angle  which  it  makes  with  the  furface  of 
the  refrafting  medium  itftlf. 

ANGLER,  a  perfon  who  pradlifes  the  art  of  ang- 
ling, whether  as  a  diverfion  or  otherwife.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Angling.  1 

Angltr,  the  Englilfi  name  of  a  fpecies  of  lopbus. 
See  LopHus,  Ichthyology  Index. 

ANGLES,  an  ancient  German  nation,  originally 
a  branch  of  the  Suevi  :  who,  after  various  migrations, 
fettled  in  that  part  of  Denmarkj  and  duchy  of  Slef- 
wick,  which  to  this  day  is  called  Angel,  and  of  which 
tlie  citv  of  Flenfburgh  is  the  capital.  Here  they  were 
known,  even  in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  by  the  name  of 
y4ngli.  The  origin  of  this  name  is  varioully  accounted 
for.  According  to  Saxo-Gramm.iticus,  they  were  call, 
ed  Angli,  from  one  Angulus,  fon  to  Humblus  king  of 
Denmark.  Widifchind,  a  Saxon  writer,  will  hive 
them  to  be  called  Angli,  from  an  ifland  in  the  corner' 


between  the  two  parts  of  the  city  ;   and  in  the  lefler  of     or  angle  of  the  fea,  which  they  conquered.      Goropius 


thefe  there  is  another  fquare,  which  ferves  for  a  mar- 
ket. The  univerfity  of  Angers  was  founded  in  1398, 
and  the  academy  of  belles  lettres  in  1685.  Thij  lall 
confifts  of  thirty  academicians.  At  the  end  of  the 
luburb  of  Brefi^'ny  are  the  quarries  of  Angers,  fo 
famous  for  the  fine  flate  which  is  got  from  thence. 
The  pieces  are  of  the  thicknels  of  a  crown  piece,  and 
a  foot  fquare.  All  the  houfes  in  Angers  are  covered 
with  this  flnte,   which  has  gained   it  the  appellation  of 


derives  their  name  from  the  Saxon  word  Angel  ox  En- 
gel,  fignifying  a  fiih-hook  ;  the  Angles,  like  the  other 
Saxon  nations,  being  greatly  addicted  to  piracy,  and 
on  that  account  being  fo  named  by  the  neighbouring 
nations  ;  as  if,  4ike  hooks  they  caught  all  that  wa  in 
the  fea.  To  this  nation  the  Britlfli  ambaff.idors  are 
faid  to  have  applied,  when  foliciiing  fuccours  againd 
the  Scots  and  Pitts.  The  Angles,  therefore,  came  over 
in  greater  numbers  than  any  other  Sixon   nation  ;  and 


the  Black  Citv-     The  walls  with  which  King  John  of      accordingly  had  the  honour  of  giving  the  name  of  All' 


England  furrounded  it  in  1 2 14  remain  nearly  entire, 
and  are  of  very  great  circumference.  VV.  Long.  o.  35. 
N.  Lat.  47.  50. 

ANGHIERA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of 
Milan,  and  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name.     It 

Vol.  II.  Pait  L 


glia  to  Fngland.     See  England 

ANGLESEY,  Islk  of,  is  tlie  mnft  weftern  county 

of  North   Wales.      It   is   24   milts   in    length,    18  in 

breadth,  and   fends  one  member  to  pariiament.      It  is 

feparated    from    Caernr.rvonfhire    by    a   (trait    called 

X  X  Menai, 
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Angleiey.   Menai,  and   on  every  other  fide  is  furrounded    by  the 
•         fea.     It  is  a  fertile  fpot,  and  abounds  in  corn,  cattle, 
flerti,  firti,  and  fovvls. 

At  Port  Aethuy,  the  moft  general  ferry  into  the 
ifland,  there  is  a  great  paffage  of  cattle.  It  is  computed 
that  the  ifland  (ends  forth  annually 'from  iz,ooo  to 
15,000  head,  and  multitudes  of  (beep  and  hogs.  It 
is  alfo  computed  that  the  remaining  ftock  of  cattle  is 
30,000.  In  1770  upwards  of  90,000  bufliels  of  coin 
were  exported,  exclufive  of  wheat.  The  improvement 
in  hufbindry  has  greatly  increafed  fince  the  fupprcflion 
of  fmuggling  from  the  ifle  of  M«n  :  before  that  time 
every  farmer  H'as  mounted  on  fome  high  promontory, 
expefling  the  vefTcl  with  illicit  trade  ;  but  fince  that 
period,  he  fets  in  earneft  to  induftry  and  cultivation. 
Not  but  that  the  ifland  was  in  the  moft  remote  times 
famous  for  its  fertility  :  Mon,  Mam  Gymry,  the  Nur- 
fing  mother  of  Wales,  was  a  title  it  affumed  even  in 
the  I  2th  century. 

This  ifland  is  divided  into  74  pariflies,  of  which 
moft  of  the  churches  are  fituated  near  the  (hores. 
By  an  account  given  on  the  13th  of  Auguft  1563, 
thehe  were  2010  houfeholds,  or  families,  in  Angle- 
fey  J  allowing  five  to  a  family,  the  whole  number  of 
inhibitants  at  that  period  was  10,050.  In  1776,  the 
number  of  houfes  in  Anglefey  was  about  3956  :  al- 
iowinsr;  five  perfons  to  a  family,  the  whole  number  of 
inhabitants  was  at  that  time  19,780;  which  wants 
only  340  of  doubling  the'  number  of  inhabitants  in  the 
intervening  fpace.     The  chief  town  is  Beaumaris. 

In  ancient  times  this  ifland  was  called  Mon,  Mono,  or 
Moneg.  It  was  the  great  nurfery  of  the  religion  of 
the  Druids  ,  being  the  refidence  of  the  grand  druid, 
or  chief  pontiff,  and  confequently  of  all  the  learned 
doflors  in  that  religion. 

Many  ancient  monuments  of  druidifm  ftill  remain 
in  the  ifland. —  AtTre'r  Drvw,  or  the  habitation  of  the 
arch  druid,  are  feveral  mutilated  remains,  which  have 
been  dtfcribed  by  Mr  Rowlands.  His  Bryn  Gwyti,  or 
Breln  Gwv'i,  or  royal  tribunal,  is  a  circular  hollow  of 
I  So  feet  in  diameter,  furrounded  by  an  immenfe  agger 
of  earth  and  ilones,  evidently  brought  from  fome  other 
place,  there  not  being  any  mark  of  their  being  taken 
from  the  fpot.  It  has  only  a  fingle  entrance.  This  is 
fiippofed  to  have  been  the  grand  confiflory  of  the 
druidical-  adminiftration. — Not  far  from  it  was  one  of 
the  Gorfeddau,  now  in  a  manner  difperfed,  but  which 
once  confifted  of  a  great  copped  heap  of  ftones,  on 
which  fat  aloft  a  druid,  inftrufting  the  furrounding 
people  multa  de  Deoriim  immortalium  vi  el  poteJ}ate  dtf- 
putare,  et  juventuti  trndunl ;  CasC  lib.  fi. — Tiere  were 
alfo  the  rclicks  of  a  circle  of  Ifones,  with  the  cromlech 
in  the  midft  ;  but  all  extremely  impcrfeifV.  Two  of 
the  fion-.'S  arc  very  large  ;  one,  which  ferves  at  prefent 
as  part  of  the  end  of  a  houfe,  is  12  feet  7  inches  high, 
and  8  feet  broad  ;  and  another  I  I  feet  high,  and 
23  feet  in  girth.  Some  leffer  ftones  yet  remain.  This 
circle,  when  complete,  was  one  of  the  temples  of  the 
druids,  in  which  their  religious  rites  were  performed. 
,  It  is  the  conjc6\ure  of  Mr  Rowlands,  that  the  whole 
of  thefo  remains  were  furrounded  with  a  circle  of  oaks, 
and  formed  a  deep  and  facred  grove  :  "^am  per  fc  ro- 
loriim  elegunt  lucos,  ncque  ulla  facra  fine  ea  froiide 
anfciunt  I  (Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  xv.  44.) — Near  this 
is    Caer  L.eb,    or    tl:e    moated    intrcnchment  ;     of    3 


fquare  form,  with  a  double  rampart,  and  broad  ditch  Angleffy, 

interv2ning,    and    a    leffer    on    the    outfide.      Within  — — v— ^ 

are    foundations    of  circular   and  of  Iquare   buildings. 

This  Mr  Rowlands  fuppofcs  to  have  been  the  refidence 

of  the  aich  druid,   and  to  have  given  the  name,  TVfV 

Dryw,  to  the   townfliip  in  which  it  Hands.      At  Trev 

Wty  are  feveral  faint  traces   of  circles  of  flones,  and 

other  vertiges  of  buildings ;  but  all  fo  dilapidated,  or 

hid    in  weeds,  as  to    become   almoft  formltfs.       Bod- 

druddn,   or  the  habitation  of  the  druids,   'Jrc''r-Beirdd, 

or  that  of  the  bard,    and    Bodoiiyr,    or    that  of  the 

priefts,  are  all  of  them  hamlets,  nearly  furrounding  the 

feat  of  the   chief  druid,  compofing  the  effential  part  of 

his  fuite.      At  the   laft  is  a  thick  croralech,  refting  on 

three  ftones. 

The  fhore  near  Porthamel,  not  far  from  hence,  is 
famed  for  being  the  place  where  Suetonius  landed,  and 
put  an  end  in  this  ifland  to  the  druid  reign.  His  in- 
fantry pafled  over  in  flat-bottnmed  boats,  perhaps  at 
the  fpot  ftill  called  Pant yr  Tj'craphie,  or  the  valley  of 
Stiffs.  His  cavalry  crofled  partly  by  fording,  partly 
by  fwimming.  Of  the  conflict  on  this  occafion  we 
have  the  following  animated  defcription  by  Tacitus  *  :  *  Annal, 
"  Stat  pro  littore  diverfa  acies,  denfa  aimis  virilque, xiv.  30. 
intercurfantibus  foeminis  in  modum  furiarura,  vefte  fe- 
rali,  crinibns  dtjeftis,  faces  perferebant  ;  drindier/ue  cn^ 
cum,  preces  diras  fublatis  ad  ccclum  manibus  funden- 
tes.  Novitate  afpeilus  percutere  militem,  ut  quafi  hic- 
rentibus  membris,  immobile  corpus  vulneribus  prEvbe- 
rent.  Dein  cohortationibus  ducis,  et  fe  ipfe  flimulantcs, 
ne  muliebre  et  fanaticum  agmen  pavefcerent,  inferunt 
figna,  fternuntque  obvios  et  igni  fuo  involvunt.  Pi<t. 
fidium  pofthac  impofitum  vicis,  excifique  luci,  fxvi  fu- 
perftitionibus  facri.  Nam  cruove  captivo  adolere  aras, 
et  hominum  fibris  conlulere  deos  fas  habebant." — Thus 
Engliflicd  :  "  On  the  fliore  Itood  a  motley  army  in 
clofe  array,  and  well  armed  ;  with  women  running 
wildly  about  in  black  attire  with  diftievelled  hair,  and 
like  the  furies  brandilhing  their  torches  ;  furrounded  by 
the  druids,  lifting  up  their  hands  to  heaven,  and  pour- 
ing forth  the  moft  dreadful  impiccations.  The  foldier 
ftood  aftoniflied  with  the  novelty  of  the  fight.  His 
limbs  grew  torpid,  and  his  body  remaining  motionlcis 
refiiined  to  every  wound.  At  length,  animated  by 
their  leader,  and  roufing  one  another  not  to  be  inti- 
midated with  a  womanly  and  fanatic  band,  they  dif- 
played  their  enfigns,  overthrew  all  who  oppofed  them, 
and  flung  them  into  their  own  fires.  After  the  battle, 
they  placed  garrifons  in  the  towns,  and  cut  down  the 
groves  confccratcd  to  the  moft  horrible  fuperftitions  : 
for  the  Britons  h.tld  it  right  to  lacrificc  on  their  altars 
with  .the  blood  of  their  captives,  and  to  confult  the 
gods  by  the  infpccSlion  of  human  entrails."  There  are 
no  traces  of  any  Roman  woiks  left  in  this  country. 
Their  ftay  was  fo  fliott,  that  they  had  not  time  to  form 
any  thing  permanent. 

Near  the  ferry  of  Mod  y  Don  appear  the  fine  woods 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Bayley,  fkirting  the  Menai  for  a  con- 
fiderablc  way.  The  wooded  part  of  the  ifland  is  on 
this  fide.  It  commences  at  Llanidan,  and  rccals  the 
ancient  Rritifti  name  of  Anglefey,  7'nys  Dyiiyll,  or  the 
Dark  JJland,  on  account  of  the  deep  Ihade  of  its 
groves  :  but  at  prefent  it  is  (excejit  in  his  part)  entirely 
divefted  of  trees  ;  and  the  climate  fo  averle  to  their 
growth,  that  in   moll  parts   it  is  with  great  difKculty 

the 
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Plas  Newydd,  llie  fcMt  of  Sir  Nicholas  Biyley,  lies 
clofe  upon  ihc  water,  protcfted  on  three  fides  by  vene- 
rable oiikt  and  allies.  Tlie  view  up  and  down  this 
magnificent  rivcr-likc  ilrait  is  extremely  fine.  The 
(hores  aw;  rocky  ;  thofe  on  the  oppolite  fide  covered 
with  woods  ;  and  beyond  Ibar  a  lon^j  ranj;e  of  Snow- 
doninn  Alps.  H.;rc  llood  a  houfe  built  by  Gwenllian, 
a  defcend.mt  ot  C:idrod  H;irdd.  i'lie  mnnfion  has 
been  improved,  and  altered  to  a  caftellatcd  torra  by 
the  prefcnt  owner. 

In  the  woods  are  fome  very  remarkable  druidical 
antiquities.  Behind  the  houfe  are  to  be  feen  two  vaft 
cromlerh"!.  The  upper  Hone  of  one  is  12  feet  7 
inches  long,  1  2  broad,  and  four  thick,  fupported  by 
five  tall  ftones.  The  oilier  is  but  barely  feparated  from 
the  firft  ;  is  almoll  a  fquare,  of  five  feet  and  a  half, 
and  fupported  by  four  Hones.  The  number  of  fup- 
pnrters  to  cromlechs  is  merely  accidental,  and  de- 
pends on  the  fize  or  form  of  the  incumbent  Hone. 
Thefe  are  the  moll  magnificent  we  h  ivc,  and  the  high- 
eft  from  the  ground  ;  for  a  middle-fized  horfe  may  ea- 
fily  pafs  under  the  l.irgeft.  In  the  lands  of  Llugwy, 
indeed,  there  is  a  mofl  ftupendous  one  of  a  rhomboi- 
dal  form.  The  greatcll  diagonal  is  17  ^  feet,  the  lef- 
fer  15,  and  the  thicknefs  three  feet  nine  inches;  but 
its  height  from  the  ground  is  only  two  feet  :  it  was 
fupported  by  feveral  Hones.  The  Welth,  who  afcribe 
every  thing  Hupendous  to  our  famous  Briiilli  king, 
call  h  Arthur"'!  ^lo'tt.  In  the  woods  at  this  place  are 
fome  druidical  circles  nearly  contiguous  to  each  other. 

At  a  fmall  diHance  from  Beaumaris,  on  the  ftiore, 
Hand  the  remains  of  Llanvaes,  or  the  Friars.  It  was 
founded  by  Prince  Llewelyn  ap  Jerwerth,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  generiil  tradition  of  the  country,  over  the 
grave  of  his  wife  Joan,  daughter  of  King  John,  who 
died  in  1  257,  and  was  intened  on  the  fpot.  Here  alfo 
were  interred  a  fon  of  a  Danilh  king,  Lord  Clifford, 
and  many  barons  and  knights  who  tell  in  the  Wellh 
wars.  It  was  dedicated  to  St  Francis,  and  confecrated 
by  Howel  bifhop  of  Bangor,  a  prelate  who  died  in 
1 240.  The  religious  were  Francifcans,  or  minor  friars. 
Their  church  and  houfe  were  deHroyed,  and  their  lands 
waHed,  in  the  infurrefllon  made  foon  after  the  death 
of  Llewelyn,  laH  Wellh  prince,  by  his  relation  Madoc. 
Edward  II.  in  confideration  of  their  misfortunes,  re- 
mitted to  them  the  payment  of  the  taxes  due  to  him, 
which  before  the  war  were  levied  at  the  rate  of  12I.  los. 
Thefe  friars  were  ftrong  favourers  of  Owen  Glendwr. 
Henry  IV.  in  his  firft  march  againH  Owen,  plundered 
the  convent,  put  feveral  of  the  friars  to  the  Iword, 
and  carried  away  the  reH  ;  but  afterwards  let  them  at 
liberty,  made  reftitution  to  the  place,  hut  peopled  it 
>vith  Englilh  reclules.  It  polTibly  was  again  reduced 
to  ruin  :  for  Henry  V.  by  patent,  eHabliflies  here  eight 
friars,  but  direfts  that  only  two  (liould  be  Wellh.  At 
the  dilTolution,  Henry  VIII.  fold  the  convent  and  its 
polTemons  to  one  of  his  courtiers.  They  became  in 
lafer  days  the  property  of  a  family  of  the  name  of 
White  (now  extinft),  who  built  here  a  good  manfion. 
It  of  late  became,  by  purchafe,  the  property  of  Lord 
Bulkelcy.  The  church  is  turned  into  a  barn,  and  the 
coffin  of  the  pi  incefs  Joan  now  ferves  for  a  watering 
trough. — A  little  farther  is  CaHell  Aher  Llienawg,  a 
fraall  fquare  fort,  with  the  remains  of  a  little  round 


at  each  corner.  In  the  middle  Hood  a 
fquare  tower.  A  foiTe  furroundi  the  whole.  A  hol- 
low way  is  carried  quite  to  the  Hiore,  and  at  its  extre- 
mity is  a  large  mound  of  earth,  dtfigned  to  cover  the 
landing.  This  callle  was  founded  by  Hugh  Lupu? 
earl  of  CheHer,  and  Hugh  the  Red  carl  of  .Shrewl- 
bury,  in  1098,  when  they  made  an  invafion,  and  com- 
mitted more  favage  barbarities  on  the  poor  natives, 
efpecially  on  one  Kenred  a  prieH,  than  ever  ftained  the 
annals  of  any  country.  Providence  fent  Magnus  king 
of  Norway  to  rcvciige  the  cruelties.  His  coming  was 
to  all  appearance  calual.  He  offered  to  land,  but  wan 
oppofed  by  the  earls.  Magnus  Hood  in  the  prow  of 
his  Hiip,  and  calling  to  him  a  moH  expert  bowman, 
they  at  once  direft ed  their  arrows  at  the  earl  of  Shrewf- 
bury,  who  flood  all  armed  on  the  ftiore.  An  arrow 
pierced  his  brain  through  one  of  his  eyes,  the  only 
defencelefs  part.  The  vidor,  feting  him  fpring  up  in 
the  agonies  of  death,  infultlngly  cried  out  in  his  own 
language,  Leile  loupe,  "  Let  him  dance."  This  fort 
was  garriloned  fo  lately  as  the  lime  of  Charles  I. 
when  it  was  kept  for  the  parliament  by  Sir  Thomas 
Cheadle  ;  but  was  taken  by  Colonel  Robinfon  in  164;. 

Above  Llanddona  is  a  high  hill,  called  Bwrrd  j^r- 
thur,  or  Arthur's  round  table  :  the  true  name  was  pro- 
bably Din  or  Dinai  Su/wy  :  for  a  church  immediate- 
ly beneath  bears  that  of  Llanvihaiigie  Din  Su/ziy.  On 
the  top  of  it  is  a  great  Britifli  poH,  furrounded  by  a 
double  row  of  rude  Hones  with  their  fliarp  points  up- 
permoft  ;  and  in  fome  parts  the  ramparts  are  formed  of 
fmall  Hones.  In  the  area  are  veltiges  of  oval  build- 
ings ;  the  largeH  is  formed  with  two  rows  of  flat  Hones 
fet  on  end.  Thefe  had  been  the  temporary  habitations 
of  the  poflefTors.  It  had  been  a  place  of  vaft  Hrcngth  : 
for,  befides  the  artificial  defence,  the  hill  Hopes  Heep- 
ly  on  all  fides,  and  the  brink  next  to  the  ramparts  is 
moHly  precipitous.  It  is  worth  while  to  afctnd  this 
hill  for  the  lake  of  the  vaH  profpeft  ;  and  intermixture 
of  fea,  rock,  and  alps,  moH  favagely  great. 

About  two  miles  fouth  of  Plas  Gwyn,  the  feat  of 
Paul  Panton,  Efq.  was  fituated  Penmynnydd,  once  the 
refidence  of  the  anceHors  of  Owen  Tudor,  fecond  huf- 
band  to  Catherine  of  France,  queen  dowager  of  Hen- 
ry V.  ;  "  who  beyng  (as  honeft  Halle  informs  us) 
young  and  luflyc,  folowyng  more  her  owne  appetytc 
than  frendely  conf.iill,  and  regardyng  more  her  pri- 
vate affeflion  than  her  open  honour,,  toke  to  huft)and 
privily  (in  1428)  a  goodly  gentylman,  and  a  beauti- 
ful perfon,  garniged  with  manye  godly  gvftes  both  of 
nature  and  of  grace,  called  Owen  Ttuther,  a  man 
brought  forth  and  come  of  the  noble  lignage  and  aun- 
cient  lyne  of  Cadwalader,  the  laft  kynge  of  the  Bri- 
tonnes."  The  match,  itnportant  in  its  confequences, 
reHored  the  Britifli  race  of  princes  to  this  kingdom  : 
Thefe  reigned  long,  under  the  title  of  the  Houfe  of 
Tudor  ;  the  mixed  race  having  ceafed  on  the  accef- 
fion  of  Henry  VII.  grandfon  to  our  illuftrious  country- 
man. The  remains  of  the  refidence  of  the  Tudors  are, 
the  door  of  the  gateway  :  part  of  the  houfe,  and  the 
great  chimneypicce  of  the  hall,  are  to  be  leen  in  the 
prefcnt  farm-houfe.  Some  coats  of  arms,  and  dates  of 
the  building  or  time  of  repairs,  are  to  be  feen,  with 
the  initial  letters  of  the  names  of  the  owners.  The 
Tudors,  for  a  confiderable  fpace  before  the  extinflion 
of  their  race,  affumed  the  name  of  Owen.  Richard 
X  X  2  was 
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Ar.glefcy.  was  the  laft  male  of  the  family,  and   was  (herifF  of  the 
^""^  county  ill  1657.     Margaret,  heirefs  of  the  houfe,  mar- 

ried Coninglby  Williams,  Efq.  of  Glan  y  gors,  in  this 
ifland,  who  polTeffed  it  during  his  life.  It  was  after- 
wards fold  to  Lord  Bu!keley,  in  whofe  defcendant  it 
ftill  continues.  In  the  church  of  Penmynndydd  is  a 
moll  magnificent  monument  of  white  alabafler,  remo- 
ved at  the  diflblution  from  the  abbty  of  Llanvaes  to 
this  place  ;  probably  erefted  in  memory  of  one  of  the 
Houfe  of  Tudor,  who  had  been  interred  there.  On 
it  is  the  figure  of  a  man  in  complete  armour,  a  conic 
helm,  and  mail  guard  down  to  his  breaft  ;  his  lady  is 
in  a  thick  angular  hood  ;  their  feet  reft  on  lions,  and 
their  heads  are  fupported  by  angels. 

On  the  weftern  point  of  the  bay  is  a  fmall  cape,  flat 
ac  top,  called  Cajiell  Mawr,  joined  to  the  land  by  a 
Jow  ifthmus.  It  is  compoled  of  limeftone,  which  is 
carried  to  diftant  parts  in  fmall  veflels,  which  lie  in  a 
fra.ill  channel  near  the  rock,  and  by  their  numbers  fre- 
quently enliven  the  view.  Roman  coins  have  been 
found  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  but  there  are  no  veftiges 
of  there  having  been  any  (lation.  Beyond  Caftlcmawr, 
on  the  flrore,  are  vaft  blocks  of  black  marble  filled  with 
Ihells,  coralloids,  and  fungitae. 

At  Tryfclwyn  mountam  is  the  moft  confiderable 
body  of  copper  ore  perhaps  ever  known.  The  part  of 
Tryfclwyn  which  contains  it  is  called  Parys  mountain. 
Of  this  mountain,  and  the  works  there  carried  on,  we 
have  the  following  very  curious  and  particular  account 
by  Mr  Pennant  *  : — "  The  external  afpeft  of  the  hill 
is  extremely  rude,  and  rifes  into  enormous  rocks  of 
coarfe  white  quartz.  The  ore  is  lodged  in  a  bafon,  or 
hollow,  and  has  on  one  fide  a  fmall  lake,  on  whofe 
waters,  dillafteful  as  thofe  of  Avernus,  no  bird  is 
known  to  alight.  The  whole  afpeft  of  this  tract  has, 
by  the  mineral  operations,  aflfumed  a  moft  favage  ap- 
pearance. Suffocating  funics  of  the  burning  heaps  of 
copper  arife  in  all  parts,  and  extend  their  baneful  in- 
fluence for  miles  round.  In  the  adjacent  parts  vege- 
tation is  nearly  deftroyed  :  even  the  mofles  and  lichens 
of  '.he  rocks  have  periflied  ;  and  nothing  feems  capable 
of  refillin?  the  fumes  but  the  purple  melic  grafs,  which 
flourifhes  in  abundance.  It  is  thought  that  the  ore 
had  been  worked  in  a  very  diftant  period.  Veftiges 
of  the  ancient  operations  appear  in  feveral  parts,  car- 
ried on  by  trenching,  and  by  heating  the  rocks  in- 
tenfely,  then  fuddenly  pouring  on  water,  fo  as  to  caufe 
them  to  crack  or  fcale  ;  thus  awkwardly  fupplying  the 
life  of  gunpowder.  Pieces  of  charcoal  were  alfo  found, 
which  proves  that  wood  was  made  ufe  of  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  As  the  Britons  imported  all  works  in  hrafs,  it 
is  certain  that  the  Romms  were  the  undertakers  of 
thefe  min?'!  ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  they  fent  the 
ore  to  Caerhen  to  be  fmelted,  the  place  where  the  fa- 
mous cake  of  copper  was  difcovered.  They  might 
likewife  have  had  a  fmelting  hearth  in  this  idand  ;  for 
a  round  cake  of  copper  was  difcovered  at  Llanvaethlle, 
a  few  miles  from  this  place.  Its  weight  was  fifty 
pounds,  and  it  had  O'l  it  a  mark  refembling  an  L. 

"  In  the  yenr  J'j62,  one  Alexander  Frazer  came 
into  An';le(ey  in  fearch  of  mines.  He  vifited  Parys 
mountain  ;  called  on  Sir  Nicholas  Bayley,  and  gave 
him  fo  flattering  an  account  of  the  profpeft,  as  in- 
duced him  to  make  a  trial,  and  fink  fliafts.  Ore  w;  s 
difcovered  ;  but  before  any  quantity  could  be  gotten, 


the  mines  were  overpowered  with  water.  In  about  Arglefej-. 
two  years  after,  MeiTrs  Roe  and  Co.  of  Macclesfield  '  v  "' 
applied  to  Sir  Nicholas  for  a  leafe  of  Penrhyn  ddu  mine 
in  Caernarvonftiire  ;  with  which  they  were,  much 
againft  their  wills,  compelled  to  take  a  leafe  of  part  of 
this  mountain,  and  to  carry  on  a  level,  and  make  a  fair 
trial.  The  trial  was  accordingly  made  ;  ore  was  dif- 
covered ;  but  the  expences  overbalanced  the  profits. 
They  continued  working  to  great  lofs  ;  and  at  length 
determined  to  give  the  affair  up.  1  hey  gave  their 
agent  orders  for  that  purpofe  :  but  he,  as  a  final  at- 
tempt, divided  his  men  into  ten  feveral  companies,  of 
three  or  four  in  a  partnerfliip,  and  let  them  fink  (hafts 
in  various  places,  about  eight  hundred  yards  eallward 
of  a  place  called  the  Go/den  Venture,  on  a  prefumption 
that  a  fpring,  which  iflfued  from  near  the  place,  muft 
come  from  a  body  of  mineial.  His  conjcffure  was 
right  ;  for  in  lefs  than  two  days  thty  met  with,  at  the 
depth  of  fcven  feet  from  the  furtace,  the  folid  mineral, 
which  proved  to  be  that  vaft  body  which  has  fince  been 
worked  to  fuch  advantage.  The  day  that  this  dif- 
covery  was  made  was  March  2.  1768  :  which  has  ever 
fince  been  obferved  as  a  feftival  by  the  miners.  Soon 
after  this  difcovery,  another  adventure  was  begun  by 
the  reverend  Mr  Edward  Hughes,  owner  of  part  of 
the  mountain,  in  right  of  his  wife  Mary  Lewis  of  Llys 
Dulas  ;  to  that  the  whole  of  the  trealure  is  the  pro- 
perty of  Sir  Nicholas  Bayley  and  himlelf.  The  body 
of  copper  ore  is  of  unknown  extent.  The  thicknefs 
has  been  afcertained  in  iome  places  by  the  driving  of  a 
level  under  it,  feveral  years  ago,  and  it  was  found  to 
be  in  fome  places  twenty-four  yards'  The  ore  is  moft- 
ly  of  the  kind  called  by  Cronfted,  Pyrites  cupri Jlavo 
vtridefcenf,  and  contains  vaft  quantities  of  lulphur.  It 
varies  in  degrees  of  goodnefs  ;  fome  of  it  is  rich,  but 
the  greater  part  poor  in  quality. 

"  There  are  other  fpecies  of  copper  ore  found  here. 
Of  late  a  vein  of  the  Pyrites  cupri  grifeus  of  Cronfted, 
about  feven  yards  wide,  has  been  difcovered  near  the 
weft  end  of  the  mountain  :  fome  is  of  an  iron  gray, 
fome  quite  black  ;  the  firft  contains  fixteen  lb.  of  cop- 
per per  icolb.  the  lalf  forty.  An  ore  has  been  lately 
found,  in  form  of  loofe  earth,  of  a  dark  purplifti  co- 
lour •,  and  the  beft  of  it  has  produced  better  than  eight 
in  twenty.  Some  years  ago,  above  thirty  pounds  of 
native  copper  were  found  in  driving  a  level  through  a 
turbery  ;  fome  was  in  form  of  mois,  fome  in  very  thin 
leaves. 

"  It  is  quarried  out  of  the  bed  in  vaft  mafTes  ;  is 
broken  into  fmall  pieces  ;  and  the  moft  pure  part  is 
fold  raw,  at  the  rate  of  about  3I.  to  61.  per  ton,  or 
fent  to  the  fmelting-houfcs  of  the  relpei^tive  companies 
to  be  melted  into  metal.  Mr  Hughes  has  great  fur- 
naces of  his  own  at  Ravenhead  near  Liverpool,  and  at 
Swanfey  in  South  Wales.  An  idea  of  the  wealth  of 
thefe  mines  may  be  formed,  by  confidering  that  the 
Macclesfield  Company  have  had  at  once  fourteen  thou- 
fand  tons  of  ore  upon  bank,  and  Mr  Hughes  thirty 
thoufand. 

"  The  more  impure  ore  is  alfo  broken  to  the  fize  of 
about  hens  eggs  ;  but  in  order  to  clear  it  from  tiie  quan- 
tity of  lulphur  with  which  it  abounds,  as  well  as  other 
adventitious  matter,  it  muft  undergo  the  operation  of 
burning.  For  that  I'lirpole  it  is  placed  between  two 
parallel  walls  of  valt  length  ;  Ibmc  kilns  are  zo,  others 
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Anglefry.  40,  and  50  yard*  in  length;  fome  10,  others  20,  feet 
'~~^V~~-'  wide,  and  above  four  fctt  in  heiglit.  'I'hc  fpace  be- 
tween is  not  only  filled,  but  the  ore  is  piled  many  feet 
higher,  in  a  cojivcx  form,  from  end  to  end.  The 
•whole  is  then  covered  with  tlat  floncs,  clolcly  luted 
with  clay  ;  and  above  is  placed  a  general  integument 
of  clay,  and  Imall  rubbiih  of  the  work,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  of  the/umes  from  evaporating.  Of  late, 
ibnie  kilns  have  been  conllrui^ed  with  brick  arches 
over  the  ore,  which  is  found  to  be  the  bed  method  of 
burning.  Within  theic  few  years,  attempts  are  made 
to  preferve  the  fulphur  from  Hying  away  j  and  that  is 
done  by  llucs  made  of  brick  wliofe  tops  are  in  form  of 
a  Gothic  arch,  many  fcores  of  feet  in  length.  One 
end  of  thefc  opens  into  the  beds  of  copper  which  are 
to  be  burnt.  Thofc  beds  are  ftt  on  fire  by  a  very  fmall 
qnintity  of  coal,  for  all  the  relf  is  cffcfted  by  its  own 
phlogillon.  The  volatile  part  is  confined,  and  direct- 
ed to  the  lines  ;  in  its  courfc  the  fulphureous  particles 
rtrike  againft  their  roofs,  and  fall  to  the  bottom  in  form 
of  the  fined  briinllone  ;  which  is  collcfled  and  cirried 
to  adjacent  houles,  where  it  is  melted  into  what  is  cal- 
led in  the  {\\o^s  flone-Lrirnflone. 

"  The  beds  of  copper,  thus  piled  for  burning,  are 
of  vaft  extent.  Some  contain  400  tons  of  ore,  others 
2000.  The  firft  require  four  months  to  be  completely 
burnt,  the  hilt  near  ten.  Thus  burnt,  it  is  carried  to 
proper  places  to  be  prcfied,  or  walhcd,  and  made  mer- 
chantable. By  this  procefs  the  ore  is  reduced  to  a 
fourth,  part  in  quantity,  but  confiderably  improved  in 
quality  :  and  by  this  means  the  water  is  Itrongly  or 
richly  impregnated  with  copper,  which  is  diiVolved  by 
the  acid  quality  of  the  lulphur  ;  and  is  collefled  or 
precipitated  again  by  iron  in  the  above-defcribed  pits. 
The  iron  is  all  dlffolved. 

"  But  a  lar  richer  produce  of  copper  is  difcovered 
from  the  water  lodged  in  the  bottom  of  the  bed  of  ore, 
which  is  highly  laturated  with  the  precious  metal, 
Tliis  is  drawn  up,  either  by  means  of  whimfies  or 
windmills,  to  the  furface,  and  then  dillributtd  into 
numbers  of  reflangular  pits  7,6  feet  long,  fome  pits 
more  fome  lefs,  12  to  15  feet  broad,  and  20  inches 
deep.  I'o  fpcak  in  the  language  of  the  adept,  Vtnus 
mull  make  an  lilTignation  with  Mars,  or  this  fokition 
will  have  no  effetl.  In  plain  Eiiglifh,  a  qu.mtity  of 
iron  mull  be  immerfed  in  the  water.  Fhe  kind  of  iron 
is  of  no  moment  ;  old  pots,  hoops,  anchors,  or  any  re- 
fufe,  will  fuffice  ;  but  of  late,  for  the  convenience  of 
management,  the  atlvtnturers  procure  new  plates,  four 
feet  long,  one  and  a  half  broad,  and  three  qu  irters  of 
an  inch  thick.  Thefe  they  immcrfe  into  the  pits. 
The  partick-s  of  copper  inllantly  are  precipitated  by 
the  iron,  and  the  iron  is  gradually  dilTolved  into  a  yel- 
low ochre.  Great  part  of  it  floats  off  by  the  water, 
and  finks  to  the  bottom.  The  plates,  or  the  old  iron 
(as  it  happens),  are  frequently  taken  out,  and  the  cop- 
per fcraped  off  j  and  this  is  repeated  till  the  whole  of 
the  iron  is  confumed.  The  copper  thus  procured  dif- 
fers little  from  native  copper,  and  is  prized  according- 
ly, and  fold  for  prices  from  25I.  to  45I.  a  ton. 

"  This  dilcovery  is  far  from  new  :  it  has  been  prnc- 
tifed  long  in  the  Wicklow  mines  in  Ireland  ;  and  above 
a  century  in  thofe  of  Hern-grundt  in  Hungary,  where 
it  is  called  %iment  copper.  The  waters  of  the  Hunga- 
rian mines  are  much  more  llrongly  impregnated  with 


copper  than  thofe  of  Parys  mountain.     The  firft   ef-'Ar.j;ltf(y. 
fefts  its  operation  in  12  or  about  20  days,  the  laft  re- *~"~^""~' 
quires  two  month?.     Horfe  (hoes,  iron  made  in   (liape 
of  hearts,  and  other  forms,  are  put  into  the  foreign  wa- 
ters;  and  when  perfectly  traiifmuted,  are  given  as  pit- 
fcnts  to  curious  ilrangers. 

"  The  ore  is  not  got  in  the  common  manner  of  min- 
ing, but  is  cut  out  of  the  bed  in  the  fame  m.inncr  a* 
ftone  is  out  of  a  quarry.  A  hollow  is  now  formed  in 
the  folid  ore  open  to  the  day,  and  extends  about  lOD 
yards  in  length,  about  40  yards  in  breadth,  and  24 
yards  in  depth.  The  ends  arc  at  prcfent  undermined, 
but  fupporled  by  vh(1  pillars  and  magnificent  archc', 
all  metallic  ;  and  thefe  caverns  meander  far  under 
ground.  Thefe  will  foon  difappear,  and  thoulands  of 
tons  of  ore  be  gotten  from  both  the  column?  and  roofs. 
The  fides  of  this  vaft  hollow  are  moftly  perpendicular, 
and  accefs  to  the  bottom  is  only  to  be  had  by  fmall 
Heps  cut  in  the  ore  ;  and  the  curious  vifitor  mud  trult 
to  them  and  a  rope,  till  he  reachas  fome  ladders,  which 
will  condudl  him  the  reft  of  the  dtfcent.  On  the 
edges  of  the  chafms  are  wooden  platforms,  which  pro- 
jett  far  ;  on  them  are  windlaffes,  by  which  the  work- 
men are  lowered  to  tranfacl  their  bufmefs  on  the  face 
of  the  precipice.  There  fufpended,  they  vsork  in  mid 
air,  pick  a  Imall  place  for  a  fooling,  cut  out  the  ore 
in  vaft  mafles,  and  tumble  it  to  the  bottom  with  great 
nolle.  In  iuch  iituations  they  form  caverns,  and  there 
appear  fafely  lodged  till  the  rope  is  lowered  to  convey 
them  up  again.  Much  of  the  ore  is  blafttd  with  gun- 
powder, eight  tons  of  which  are  faid  to  be  annually 
ufed  for  the  purpofe. 

'•  Nature  hath  been  profufe  in  beflowing  her  mine- 
ral favours  on  this  fpot :  for  above  the  copper  ore,  and 
not  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  yard  beneath  the 
common  foil,  is  a  bed  of  yellowifli  greafy  clay,  from 
one  to  four  yards  thick,  containing  lead  ore,  and 
yielding  from  600  to  icoo  pounds  weight  of  lead  from 
one  ton  ;  and  one  ton  of  the  metal  yields  not  lefs  than 
57  ounces  of  filvcr.  Mixed  with  the  earth,  are  fre- 
quently certain  parts  of  the  colour  of  cinnabar.  Whe- 
ther thefe  are  fymptomatic  of  the  fulphureous  arfenical 
filver  ores  or  of  quickfilver,  I  will  not  pretend  to  de- 
cide.  Something  interferes  with  the  fuccefsful  fmelt- 
ing  of  this  earth  in  the  grate  ;  infomuch  that  it  has 
not  yet  been  of  that  profit  to  the  adventurers  which 
might  reafonably  be  expeflcd  from  the  crucible  affays 
of  it,  and  they  have  at  this  time  about  8000  tons  on 
bank  undifpofed  of.  This  place  has  been  worked  for 
lead  ore  in  very  diftant  tinaes.  In  the  bottom  of  the 
pool  was  found  an  ancient  fmelting  hearth  of  grit 
ftone,  and  tevcral  bits  of  fmelted  lead,  of  about  four 
inches  in  length,  two  in  breadth,  and  half  an  inch 
thick. 

'«  Thefe  works  have  added  greatly  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  ifland  •,  for  about  1500  perfons  are  employ- 
ed ;  who,  with  their  families,  are  fuppofed  to  make 
near  80QO  perfons,  getting  their  bread  from  thefe 
mines.  The  little  village  of  Amlwch,  the  port  of  the 
place,  is  increafing  fait,  and  the  market  grows  con- 
fiderable.  At  the  feafon  of  the  grcateft  work,  Mr 
Hughes's  men  alone  receive  for  many  weeks  200I.  in 
one  week,  and  150I.  in  another,  merely  for  fuLfifience. 
The  port  is  no  more  than  a  great  chafm  between  two 
rocks,  running  far  Into  land,  and  dry  at  low  water  j 
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Into  ^vlilch  (loops  run,  and  lie  fecure  to  receive  their 
lading." 

Near  Kenr>lyn  bay  is  a  quarry  of  marble,  common 
to  this  place,  fonie  parts  of  Italy,  and  to  Corfica,  and 
known  in  the  {hops  by  the  name  of  Verde  di  Corjira. 
Its  colours  are  green,  black,  white,  and  dull  purple, 
irregularly  difpofed.  In  different  blocks  one  or  other 
of  the  colours  is  frequently  wanting  ;  but  among  the 
green  parts  are  oftener  found  narrow  veins  of  a  moft 
elegant  and  filky  white  afbeftos.  It  is  a  compound 
fpecies  of  marble  :  part  is  calcareous,  and  may  be  aft- 
ed  on  by  nitric  acid.  The  green  pans  partake  of  the 
nature  of  jafper.  It  is  ant  to  be  interfered  by  fraall 
cracks,  or  by  afbefline  veins,  therefore  incapable  of  ta- 
king a  high  polifh.  This  quarry  lies  on  the  lands  of 
Monachty,  in  the  parifh  of  Llan-Fair-Ynghornwy ; 
and  it  is  found  again  in  the  ifle  of  Skerries,  off  this  pa- 
rilh.  Neither  the  quarry  nor  the  afbelilos  are  at  pre- 
fent  in  ufe.  In  Rholcolyn  pariih,  a  green  amianthus, 
or  brittle  afheftos,  is  met  with  in  great  plenty  in  a 
green  marble  fimilar  to  the  above ;  but  by  reafon  of 
the  inflexible  quality  of  its  fibres  not  applicable  to  the 
fame  ufe. 

ANGLING,  among  fportfmen,  the  art  of  filliing 
with  a  rod,  to  which  are  fitted  a  line,  hook,  and  bait. 
See  FisNiNO-Rod,  FisHiNO-Hook,  Fishikg-F/j. 

The  angler's  firft  bufinefs  is  to  attract  the  fifh  to  the 
place  intended  for  angling.  The  method  of  doing  this, 
in  flanding  waters,  by  throwing  in  grains,  chopped 
worms,  and  the  like,  is  well  known  :  but  the  chief  dif- 
ficulty is  in  running  rivers  and  brooks.  The  method, 
in  this  cafe,  is  to  prepare  a  tin  box  capable  of  holding 
fome  hundreds  of  worms,  bored  on  all  fides,  and  full 
of  holes  of  fuch  a  fize  as  they  may  be  jufl  able  to 
crawl  out  at  ;  there  mult  be  a  plummet  faltened  to  this 
box  to  fink  it,  and  a  line  to  draw  it  back  at  pleafure  ; 
in  this  cafe  it  is  to  be  thrown  into  the  water  in  a  pro- 
per place,  above  which  the  angler  may  ftand  underco- 
ver. The  worms  will  flowly  and  gradually  crawl  out 
of  this  box,  and  the  fifli  will  be  gathered  about  to  feed 
on  them  ;  the  baited  hook  is  to  be  thrown  in  higher 
up  and  carried  down  by  tlie  ilream.  If  this  method 
do  not  bring  the  fifli  about  the  place  in  a  little  time, 
there  is  reafon  to  fufpeft  that  fome  pike  lies  lurking 
thereabout,  and  deters  thera  :  in  this  cafe,  it  is  proper 
to  throw  out  a  baited  hook,  and  he  will  generally  be 
taken  ;  after  this  the  attempt  will  fucceed. 

When  the  angler  takes  his  ftand,  he  is  to  flielter 
liimfelf  under  fome  tree  or  bufli,  or  Hand  fo  far  from 
the  brink  of  the  water  that  he  can  only  difcern  his 
float ;  as  the  fifli  are  timorous  and  eafily  frightened 
away.  The  angling  rod  mull  be  kept  in  a  moderate 
ftate,  neither  too  dry  nor  too  moift  :  in  the  firlt  cafe, 
it  will  be  brittle  ;  in  the  other,  rotten.  When  partes 
are  ufcd,  it  is  proper  to  mix  a  little  tow  with  them, 
.and  rub  them  over  with  honey  ;  finally,  a  fmall  anoint- 
ing with  butter  is  of  great  ufe  to  keep  them  from  wafh- 
ing  off  the  hook.  The  eyes  of  any  filh  that  is  taken 
are  an  excellent  bait  for  almoft  any  other  kind  of  filh. 
The  betl  way  of  angling  with  the  fly  is  down  the  ri- 
ver, and  not  up  ;  neither  need  the  angler  ever  make 
above  half  a  dozen  of  trials  in  one  place,  either  with 
fly  or  ground  bait,  when  he  angles  for  trout  :  by  that 
time  the  fifii  will  either  offer  to  take,  or  refufe  the  bait 
and  not  flir  at  all. 
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In  a  pond,  tlie  beft  place  for  the  angler  to  take  his    Arglin- 
ftand  Is  ufually  that  where  the  cattle  go  up  into  water:         II 
in  rivers,  if  breams  are  fiflied   for,  it  ihould  be  in   the  .  ''^"Jj!"- 
deepell  and  moft  quiet  places;  if  eels,  under  the  banks  ' 

of  rivers  that  hang  over  ;  perch  are  to  be  expefled  in 
clean  places,  where  the  ftteam  is  fwift  ;  and  chub  in 
deep  fhaded  holes  :  roach  are  moftly  found  where  the 
perch  are,  and  trout  only  in  fwift  and  clear  ftreams. 
Places  where  there  are  many  weeds,  or  old  ftumps  of 
trees,  harbour  filh  in  great  numbers,  and  they  ufually 
bite  freely  there  ;  but  there  is  danger  of  entangling  the 
line,  or  fattening  the  hook  to  the  weeds.  In  cafe  of 
this  accident,  recourfe  is  to  be  had  to  a  r'mg  of  lead, 
of  about  fix  inches  round,  fattened  to  a  fmall  pack- 
thread :  this  ring  is  to  be  thruft  over  the  rod,  and  let 
fall  into  the  water.  It  will  defcend  to  the  place  where 
the  hook  is  entangled  ;  and  then,  by  pulling  the  pack- 
thread gently,  the  hook  will  be  Toon  difengaged,  or 
at  the  worft  it  can  only  be  broke  oft"  near  the  end  of 
the  line  ;  whereas,  when  this  is  not  employed,  the  rod 
itfelf  is  fometimes  broken,  or  the  line  nearer  its  upper 
end. 

Deep  waters  are  beft  for  angling  in,  for  the  fifli  do 
not  love  to  be  difturbed  by  wind  and  weather. 

The  openings  of  ftuices  and  mill  dams  always  bring 
fifti  up  the  current  to  feek  for  the  food  which  is  brought 
with  the  ft;reara  ;  and  angling  in  thefe  places  is  ufually 
fuccefsful. 

The  beft  feafon  is  from  April  to  OiSober  ;  for,  in 
very  cold  ftormy  weather,  the  fifli  ivill  not  bite  ;  the 
beft  times  of  the  day  are  from  three  till  nine  in  the 
morning,  and  from  three  in  the  afternoon  till  funfet. 
In  an  eatterly  wind,  there  is  never  much  fport  for  the 
angler  ;  the  fouthcrly  winds  are  the  beft  for  his  pur- 
pofe,  and  a  warm  but  lowering  day  is  moft  of  all  to  be 
chofen  ;  a  gentle  wind,  after  a  fudden  fhower,  to  di- 
fturb  the  water,  makes  a  very  good  opportunity  for 
the  angler  :  the  cooler  the  weather  in  the  hottefl 
months,  the  better  ;  but  in  winter,  on  the  contrary, 
the  warmer  the  day  the  better.  A  cloudy  day,  after 
a  bright  moonlight  night,  is  always  a  good  day  for 
fport  ;  for  the  fifti  do  not  care  for  going  after  prey  jn 
the  bright  moonfliine,  and  are  therefore  hungry  the 
next  morning. 

Thofe  who  are  fond  of  angling  might  fave  themfelves 
fome  fruitlefs  trouble  by  obferving  when  fmall  fifli  in  a 
jar  take  or  refufe  food.      See  Fish. 

The  feveral  methods  of  angling  for  falmon,  trout, 
carp,  tench,  perch,  pike,  dace,  gudgeons,  roach,  floun- 
der, &c.  may  be  feen  under  the  article  Fishing. 

ANGLO-Calvinists,  a  name  given  bv  fome  wri- 
ters to  the  members  of  the  church  of  England,  as 
agreeing  with  the  other  Calvinifts  in  moft  points  ex- 
cept church  government. 

yfnaio-Saxon,  an  appellation  given  to  the  language 
fpoken  by  the  Englifti  Saxons;  in  contradiftinftion 
from  the  true  Saxon,  as  well  as  from  the  modern 
Englilh. 

ANGLUS,  Thomas,  an  Englifli  prieft,  well  known 
for  the  fingularity  of  his  opinions,  and  feveral  little 
trafls  which  he  wrote  in  the  l^th  century.  He  went 
by  feveral  names.  Mr  Baillet  fays  his  true  name  was 
IVhite  ;  but  that  he  uled  to  difguife  it  under  that  of 
Candidus,  Alius,  Bianchi,  and  Richivorth  ;  but  he  was 
moft  known  in  France  by  the  name  of  Thomas  An^lus. 

Des 
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An;;oI,     Des  Cartes  generally  r.Meil  liim  Mr  Viiiis.     He  i>;if- 
9      Angola,    fej   iome  time  in  mod  countrits  of  ]L.uropc  ;  liut  his 

*~"'^'~~~'  lon^Kll  rtay  was  .it  Rome  and  Paris.  When  he  was  in 
]'Lnp1:ind,  ic  lived  a  confiderablc  time  in  the  family  of 
tin  Kenelm  Dij^by  ;  and  fecms  to  have  had  a  great 
elleem  for  the  opinions  of  this  gentleman,  as  may  be 
feen  in  his  writings,  particularly  in  the  Preface  to  his 
Latin  work  concerning  the  Inllilulions  of  the  Peripa- 
tetic Piiilolophy,  according  to  the  hypothefis  of  Sir  K<r- 
nflm.  He  was  a  great  advocate  for  the  Peripatetic 
philofophy.  He  attempted  cvtn  to  make  the  princi- 
ples of  Arillollc  fublervicnt  to  the  explaining  the  moll 
impenetrable  myrteries  of  religion  ;  and  with  this  view 
he  engaged  in  the  difcuflion  of  prcdcflination,  free  will, 
and  grace.  Mr  Baillet  fays,  "  What  he  wrote  upon 
this  fnbjeH  reft  mblcs  the  ancient  oracles  for  obl'curity." 
In  fuch  abftrufc  points  as  we  have  mentioned,  he  was 
much  embarraflfed  ;  and,  by  giving  too  gre.it  fcope  to 
his  own  thoughts,  he  pKafed  neither  the  Molinifls  nor 
Janfenills.  He  is  allowed,  however,  to  have  been  a 
man  of  an  extenfive  and  penetrating  genius.  On  the 
lOth  of  )une  1658,  the  congregation  of  the  Inde.\  Ex- 
purgatorius  at  Rome  condemned  fome  treatifes  of 
Thomas  Anglus.  'I'he  doflors  of  Douay  cenfured  alfo 
22  propofitions  extrafled  from  his  Sacred  Inllitutions. 
He  publiihed  \{\%  Sujiplicalw  fiojiulatiiia  jujiituc,  in  op- 
pofition  to  their  cenfure  ;  wherein  he  complains  that 
they  had  given  him  a  vague  undetermined  cenfure, 
without  taxing  any  particular  propofuion.  He  died 
fome  .time  after  the  relloration  of  Charles  \\.  but  in 
wliat  year  is  uncertain. 

ASIGOL,  a  city  of  Chili  in  South  America,  fitua- 
ted  in  W.  Long.  72.  59.  S.  Lat.  37.  36. 

ANGOLA,  a  kingdom  on  the  vveftern  coaft  of 
Africa,  lying,  according  to  the  mod  probable  accounts, 
between  Lit.  8.  30.  and  16.  2t.  S.  forming  a  coaft  of 
upwards  of  480  miles;  but  how  far  it  extends  from- 
weft  to  eaft,  has  never  been  exactly  determined.  An- 
gola Proper  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Dan- 
da,  which  feparates  it  fiom  Congo  ;  and  on  the  fouth 
by  the  Coinza,  by  which  it  is  leparated  from  Bengue- 
la.  This  laft,  however,  is  now  included  in  the  king- 
dom of  Angola,  hning  been  conquered  by  its-  mo- 
narchs,  though  it  ftill  retains  the  name  of  kingdom, 
and  is  included  in  the  dimenfions  we  have  jull  now  gi- 
ven. The  air  here  is  very  hot  and  unwhokfome,  and 
the  country  mountainous  •,  there  being  but  few  plains 
to  be  met  with  in  it,  except  on  the  fea-coaft,  and  bc- 
I  Iween  the  huge  ridges  of  mountains. 

O.iginrillya      That  part  of  the  kingdom  which  we  have  diftinguifli- 
-  |>rovi:ice  oi"  e4'by  the  name  of  Angola  Proper,  was  fubject  to  the 

Congo.  Jilngs  of  Ojngo  in  the  year  1484,  when  the  Portuguefe 
firft  dilcovered  the  country;  but  how  long  it  had  been 
fo  before  that  time,  is  not  known;  the  inhabitants  be- 
ing utterly  deftitute  of  chronology,  and  having  no  other 
w.ty  of  diftinguilhing  pall  events,  but  by  faying  they 
happened  in  Inch  a  king's  reign.  Neither,  though  An- 
gola became  a  diftintl  kingdom  fiice  its  difcovery  by 
the  Portuguefe,  is  it  known  with  more  certainty  at 
what  time  that  revolution  happened  ;  or  whether  the 
PoitugUi;fe  were  not  concerned  in  aftiiling  the  viceroy 
of  the  king  of  Congo,  who  governed  the  province  of 
Angola,  to  fet  up  for  himfelf. 

All  accounts  agree,  that  this  kingdom  was  founded 
hy  one  Ngola  or  Angola,  from  whom  it  took  its  name. 
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According;  to  the  tradition  of  the  country,  this  Ngola     Aiifol.i. 
was  a  fmiih,  and  the  inventor  of  that  tr.<f!e,  in   which         ' 
lie  had  been  inftiufted  by  tlie  demons  of  the  country,  [radition 
In  confe<]uencc  of  this',  he  became  exceeding  rich,  not  coiiccrninp 
in  gold,  filver,  or  flicll  money,  which  were  not  at  that  it'  Ijcom- 
time  in  ufe,  but  in  corn,  cattle,  and  fruits,  which  wcre'".^^'''.' 
then  exchanged  in  trallic.    The  country  being  not  long  j"_     "'"•' 
after  vifited  by  a  grievous  famine,  Ngola,  generoully  re- 
lieved his  dlrtrtfl'ed  countrymen,  aiid  faved  tl'.e  lives  of 
fome  thoufands.      In   gratitude  for  this  gcncrofity,  he 
was  unanimoufly  chofen  king  :  and  hence  the  fmith's 
trade  is  reckoned  among  the  royal  arts  of  Angola.  •; 

According  to  other  accounts,  which  can  be  more  dc-  More  au. 
pended  upon,  Ngola  was  the  king  of  Congo's  viceroy ;  '^* 

who,  having  become  pon'erful  by  the  reduflion  of  feve-  ' 
ral  ot  the  neighbouring  ftates,  was  induced  to  fet  up 
for  himfelf.  Dreading,  neverthelefs,  the  power  of  his 
old  mafter,  he  chofe  to  fend  him  the  ufual  tribute  and 
prefents  annually,  till  he  reckoned  himfelf  firmly  feated 
on  the  throne,  and  had  fecured  it  to  his  dcfcendants. 
His  meafures  were  greatly  facilitated  by  the  wars  which 
the  king  of  Congo  was  then  engaged  in  with  the  Gia- 
gas,  a  barbarous  nation  in  the  neighbourhood.  Thefe 
made  Inch  a  powerful  inroad  into  his  dominions  that  he 
was  glad  to  afk  alTillance  from  Ngola  ;  not  as  a  fub- 
jed,  but  as  a  friend  and  ally.  This  was  readily  grant- 
ed ;  and  the  two  monarchs  continued  ever  after  fend- 
ing prefents  and  aftiftance  to  each  other,  and  encoura- 
ging a  mutual  commerce  between  their  fubjefts.  ^ 

Ngola  lived  co  a  great  age,  highly  refpeclcd  by  his  i^'gola  the 
fubjefts,  and  in  alliance  with  the  king  of  Congo  and ''^'*  "^E 
the  Portuguefe,  whofc  numerous  fcttlements  on  the 
coaft  had  made  them  become  very  powerful.  Accord- 
ing to  the  cuftom  of  the  country,  he  had  many  wives 
and  concubines.  By  his  chief  favourite  be  had  three 
daughters,  Zunda  Riango/a,  Tiimba  Ria/igo/a,  and  ano- 
ther whofe  name  is  unknown.  Towards  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  the  king's  chief  care  was  to  fecure  the 
crown  to  the  eldeft  of  thefe  ;  for  which  purpofe  he  con- 
fulted  his  beloved  queen,  who  encouraged  him  in  the 
defign  with  all  the  eloquence  in  her  power.  By  her 
advice,  lie  fent  for  his  lieutenant-general,  a  favouiite 
ftjve,  whom  he  had  created  viceroy  over  the  whole  king- 
dom, to  acquaint  bim  with  his  rcfolution.  The  artful 
minifter  did  not  fail  to  applaud  his  defign,  though  his 
intention  was  to  defraud  the  princefs,  and  feize  the 
throne  for  himfelf.  He  accordingly  took  the  opportu- 
nity, one  day,  when  that  princefs  and  the  whole  court 
were  employed  in  fowing  their  lands,  to  fpread  a  re- 
port that  the  Angolic  enemies  had  entered  the  king- 
dom, and  were  dellroying  every  thing  with  fire  and 
fword.  In  this  confufion,  the  treacherous  vicerov  coti- 
ducled  the  three  princclTes  to  the  royal  pal  ce  ;  ar.d  ac- 
quainting Ngola  with  the  pretended  danger,  urged  him 
to  betake  himfelf  to  a  fpeedy  flight.  The  frighted  mo- 
narch, unable  to  ftir  with  age,  defired  his  minifter  to 
take  the  moft  propor  means  for  his  fa'ety:  whereupon, 
being  a  ftout  young  fellow,  he  takes  his  majcfty  on  his 
back,  and  carries  him  into  a  neighbouring  wood  ;  where 
he  no  fooner  liad  him  in  3  convenient  place,  than  he  r 
ftabbed  him  with  a  dagger.  This  ftratagem  was  too  .Murdered 
Ihallow  to  remain  long  concealed;  the  murderer  iras '>y*'i^P^n^e 

quickly  difcovered,  and  many  of  the  nobles  rofe  in  arms  '"'"''^^5* 

•    o  1  •         L    .  r    J-        L-  n  1  who  Icizcr 

agamft  him;  but  findnig  his  party  too  ftrong  to  be  op- ,),(.  tiu,j;j_ . 

pofed,  they  were  at  laft  obliged  to  fubmit,  and  fufFer 
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,  Ani;oia.  ^  him  quietly  to  afcend  the  throne,  upon  his  publicly  de- 
«  daring  that  he  had  not  ftiztd  it  but  with  a  view  of  fe- 

curing  it  to  the  princefs  Zunda  Riangola. 

To  this  princefs  the  ufurper  palliated  his  conduft  in 

the  bell  manner  he  could  ;  and  (he  had  art  enough  to 

6  difguife   her   refentment   fo   efFeftually,  that   he  nevvr 

Deathofthedifcovered  the  fmalleft  occafion  for  jealoufy.      At  lafl, 

"  ho  is  f  c    '''*  fudden  death  gave  Zunda  an  opportunity  of  afcend- 

ceeded  by  '"S  ^^^  throne  peaceably;  when  {he  behaved  with  fuch  fome  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  brought  un- 
Zunda  Ri.  moderation  and  juftice  as  to  gain  the  love  and  affec-  der  his  fubjeftion  a  few  cowardly  barbarians  ;  he  firft 
.angola.  tion  of  all  her  fubjefts.  Her  jealous  temper  prevent-  fancied  himfelf  invincible,  and  then  that  he  was  a  god. 
ed  her  from  marrying;  and,  by  giving  too  much  way  He  demanded  the  fame  adoration  and  refpeft  that  was 
to  it,  file  came  at  lafl  to  dread  as  rivals  the  two  fons  paid  to  their  other  deities  ;  and  with  this  demand  his 
of  her  youngeft  fifter  Tumba,  and  to  form  dcfigns  fubjefls  were  fervile  enough  to  comply.  Tliis  pretend- 
againfl  their  life.     To  accompllfh  her  purpoles,  (lie  or-      ed  dcitv,  however,   was  forced  to  fubmit  to  the  fate  of 


Coanza,   about  eiglit  leagues  from  Loanda  San  Paulo,    AnfoU 
as  a  boundary  to  his  ravages.     This  tree  the  Portugucfe         /~~ 
called  Ifanda,  or  Ifandaura  ;  and  afterwards  ereited  a 
fortrefs  near  it. 

The  fame  folly  and  infolence  which  took  place  in  the  Fancies 
bread  of  Alexander  the  Great,  on  account  of  his  rapid  '"mfelf  a 
conquefts,  foon  puflfed  up  the  mind  of  this  petty  Afri-8°''' 
can  tyrant.      Becaufe  he   had  conquered   and   ravaged 


7 
Murders 
her  ne- 
phew. 


dered  them  to  be  brought  to  court,  pretending  to  have 
them  educated  under  her  own  eye.  This  was  declined 
for  fome  time;  but  at  length  the  queen  prevailed  fo  far 
as  to  have  the  eldefl  fent  to  her  ;  whom  (he  no  fooner 
got  in  their  power,  than  (he  caufed  him  to  be  maffacred, 
with  all  this  attendants  ;  only  one  efcaping,  all  covered 
with  wounds,  to  carry  the  dreadful  news  to  the  prin- 
cefs and  her  hufliand. 

On  hearing  of  this  bloody  afl,  the  afflifled  parents 
immediately  fallied  forth  at  the  head  of  all  their  vaifals. 
They  were  waited  for  by  Queen  Zunda  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous  army  ;  but  no  looner  did  her  foldiers  per- 
ceive the  parents  of  the  deccafed  prince,  than  they  im- 
S  mediately  abandoned  the  queen  to    their  refentment. 

Is  herfelf  Tumba  immediately  rulhed  upon  her  filler,  and  (lab- 
murdered  ijpj  jjgr  to  the  heart  ;  after  which,  (he  commanded  her 
by  her  Cf-         ..     -i     ,     •  ,  .     •  .  1      ,     ,      . 

,jj  entrails  to  be  taken  out,  and  thrown    into  the  hole  m 

which  her  fon's  body  had  been  oaft.   Upon  tliis  Tumba 
was  crowned  queen  of   Angola,  and  invited  her  huf- 


other  mortals,  and  died  without  leaving  a  fuccelTor  be- 
hind  him. 

On  the  deceafe  of  Ngola  Chilivagni,  the  Rates  eleft- 
ed   Ngingha-Angola-Chilombo-Kickalanda,   great  ne- 
phew to  Queen  Tumba's  hu(b.ind,  as  his  fuccelTor.    He 
proved  fuch  a  rapacious  and  cruel  tyrant,  that  his  fub- 
je£ls  univerfally  willied  for  his  death  ;  which,  luckily 
for  them,  foon  happened.     He   was  interred  with  the 
ufual  pomp  and  folemnities,  particularly  that  of  having 
a  whole  hetacomb  of  human  viftims  facriliced  upon,  his 
grave.      His  fon   Bandi  Angola,  who  fucceeded   him, 
proved  yet  a  greater  tyrant  than  his  father;   fo  that  he 
foon  became  intolerable  to  his  fubjefts.     A  general  re- Revolt  a- 
volt  enfued,  in  which  his  fubjefls  called  in  the  cannibal  gainft  Ban. 
Giagas  to  their  afTiftance.      Thefe  immediately  poured ''' -^"S"'*- 
in  like  a  band  of  hungry  dogs  haftening  to  feed   upon 
a  carcafs;  and  having  defeated  and  devoured  the  forces 
of  the  tyrant,  befieged  him  in  an  inaccelTible  mountain  ; 
where,  not  being  able  to  come  at  him,  they  refolved  to 


band    to    participate  with  her  in   the  management  of  reduce  him  by  famine.      Bandi  Angola  applied  to  the  Q„.n''j  1 

public  affairs.      This  offer  he  was  too  wife  to  accept  ;  k.ing  of  Congo  for  affiftance.      As  it  was  the  intereftthe  allift- 

and  Tumba,  upon  his  refufal,   refjgned  the  crown  into  of  that  prince  to  hinder  the  ravenous  Giagas  from  en-ance  of  the 

the  hands  of  her  furviving  fon,  named  jingolo  Chilvag-  tering  into  the  Angolic  dominions,  whence  they  could'''"?  "^ 

n.'.     He  proved  a  great  and  wife  prince,  extending  his  fo  eafily  pafs  into  his  own,  he  did  not  hefitate  at  g^^nt- ,j™S°^ 

dominions  by  conqueft,  and  gaining  the  love  of  his  fub-  ing  his  requcft  ;  and  ordered  a  flrong  reinforcement  ofguefe. 

jefls  by  the  moderation  and  equity  of  his  government.  the  Portuguefe,  of  whofe  valour  he  had  a  high  opinion, 

9  He  was  fucceeded  by  one  of  his  younger  fons,  named  and  of  whom  he  entertained   a  great   number   at    his 

Dambi  -^n-  Danibi  Angola  ;  who  no  fooner  afcended  the  throne,  court,  to  march  to  the  affiftance  of  the  king  of  Ango- 

ivran^*^"^"^  than  he  put  all  his  brethren  to  death,  left  thev  (hould  la.      The  command  of  the  army  was   given  to  one  of 

unite  in   favour  of  the  eldelf.      The  refl:   of  his  reign  the  moft  experienced    Portuguefe   officers  ;    who,    de- 
proved  conformable  to  fuch  a  beginning 


tyrant. 


_       He   was  a 
monftcr  of    cruelty,    avarice,  lewdnefs,    and    perfidy. 
Death,  however,  in  a  fhort  time,  happily  delivered  his 
fubje£ls  from  this  tyrant  ;     who,   notwithdanding  his 
infamous  life,  was  buried   with   the    greatefi   magnifi- 
cence ;  and  a  mount  was  erefled  over  his  grave,  con- 
fining, according  to  the  cuftom    of  the  country,  of  a 
10         prodigious  number  of  human  viflims  which,  had  been 
Ngola  Chi.  facrificed  to  his  gholl.     Dambi  Angola  was  fucceeded 
e!JnTefo."  ^^  ^*^°^^  Chilivapni,  a  warlike  and  cruel  prince.     He 
conquered  many  nations,  and  made  the  moll    dreadful 


pending  more  on  the  handful  of  Europeans  he  had  un- 
der his  command  than  on  the  Congoefe,  attacked  the  re- 
bels, though  greatly  fuperior  in  number  ;  and  having 
utterly  defeated  them,  reftored  the  king  of  Angola  to 
his  throne. 

This  effential  piece  of  fervice  fo  endeared  the  Portu- 
guefe to  Bandi  Angola,  that  he  took  them  into  his  fer- 
vice, and  even  into  his  council.  Their  general  became  The  kTng'j 
a  great  favourite  of  the  king,  but  much  more  fo  of  his'l»i'gl'ter 
daughter,    who  conceived   a  violent    ppffion   for  him.'^.    '" '"^^ 
Unfortunately  for  them  both,  the  amour  was  carried  p^ij^.^^j. 


'4 


inroads  into  the  kingdom  of  Congo,  along  the  rivers  of      on  with  fo  little  precaution  on  her  p^rt,  that  the  kingireneral  • 


Danda,  Lucalla.  Z;uida,  and  Coanza  ;  whofe  waters 
were  often  tinged  with  the  blood  of  thoufands  whom 
he  malfacred  in  his  excurfions.  Notwithflanding  thefe 
butcheries,  Nfjola  Chilivagni  (liowed  fuch  generofity  to 
thofe  who  readily  fubmitted  to  him,  that  he  was  fure 
to  conquer,  not  only  wheiever  he  came,  but  wherever 
he  feemed  to  direft  his  forces.  At  lali,  as  if  weary 
of  conqueft,  he  planted  a  tree  on  the  banks  of    the 


quickly  difcovered  it  ;  and  immediately  formed  a  refo- 
lution  of   exterminating  the   Portiiguele    all   at  once. 
Such  violent  mc-afures,  however,  could  not  be  concert- 
ed fo  privately  but  the  princefs  got  fome  intclligi-nce  of        jj 
it;   and  having  apprifed  her  lover  of  his  danger,  he  im- who  retires 
mediately  withdrew  into   Congo,  taking  with   him   as*°*^""S''' 
many  of  his  countrymen  as  he  conveniently  could.  The 
king  of  Congo  expreffed  fuch  ftrong  refentment  againfl 
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Angola.  BanJi  Angola  for  his  ingratitude,  lliat  tlnf  Portuguefe 
*  '  general  would  have  probably  prevailed  upon  him  to  de- 
clare war  againll  Angola,  had  he  not  been  obliged  to 
defend  hi*  own  dominions  againft  a  neighbouring  prince 
who  then  made  an  invafion.  This  aftbrdtd  that  gene- 
ral a  fair  pretence  of  aiking  leave  to  return  home  ;  pro- 
mifing  to  come  wiih  fuch  reinforcements  as  would  en- 
able the  king  of  Congo  to  revenge  himlelf  for  the  af- 
front put  upon  him  by  the  Angolic  monarcli.  Ilis 
real  intention,  however,  was,  to  give  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal an  opportunity  of  feizing  upon  the  kingdom  of 
Angola. 
"^  On  his  return  to  Lifbon,  the  Portuguefe  general  hav- 

f  rtlcroii-'"S  '"''^  '^'^  P'""'  before  the  king,  it  was  fo  well  relilli- 
qiicit  of  cd,  that  an  armament  was  ordered  to  be  fitted  out,  well 
Angola  be- furniihed  with  every  necelTary  for  building  fortreffcs, 
fore  the  ^^.^  ^^d  a  fulhcient  number  of  men.  The  wind  proving 
favourable  all  the  way  back,  the  Portuguefe  loon  ar- 
lived  fafe  at  Loanda  San  Paulo  ;  whence  the  general 
difpatched  a  meflenger  to  ac<iuaint  the  king  of  Congo 
with  his  arrival,  and  to  make  him  fome  rich  prefcnts. 
Thcfe  were  no  fooncr  gone  than  the  admiral  failed  up 
the  Coania  ;  and,  landing  without  opjiofition  in  the 
kingdom  of  Angola,  fct  about  erefting  a  fortrcfs  in 
a  convenient  fituation,  which  was  completed  in  a  few 
days. 

The  king  being  informed  of  the  return  of  the  Por- 
tuguefe, and  of  their  fortifying  themfelves  on  advan- 
tageous ground,  gathered  together  a  numerous  army  : 
Dcftats  the  but  his  forces,  though  upwards  of  I00,C00  in  number, 
Angolans,  were  utterly  defeated  by  the  Portuguele  ;  vail  num- 
bers killed,  and  many  more  carried  into  flavery.  The 
admiral  now  ravaged  the  whole  country,  putting  all  to 
fire  and  fword,  and  making  himfclf  mafler  of  every  ad- 
vantageous fpot  of  ground.  The  king,  however,  had 
ftill  the  good  luck  to  elcape  all  the  liratagems  that 
were  laid  for  him  ;  and  once  more  got  fafe  to  his  inac- 
celTible  fortrefs. 

All  this  time  Bandi  Angola  had  himfelf  tyrannized, 
and  allowed  his  favourites  to  tyrannize,  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  his  fubjefls  were  become  no  lefs  weary  of  his 
government  than  when  they  formerly  revolted.  Being 
row  exafperatcd  beyond  meafure  at  the  calamitous  war 


than  all  the  chief  ofTiccrJ  came  out  to  in;ct  him  ;  and    Angola, 
liaving,  under  pretence  of  paying  their   refpcih,  gra-         ' 
<hially  feparated   him  from  his   guards,  they  fell  upon  i^^nj;  ^n. 
him  and  defpalched  him  at  once.  gola  mur- 

Bandi  Angola  was  fuccecded  by  his  fon  Ngola  Ban-  iltrtd. 
di,   uhofe  motlur  had  been  a  flave,   and  whole  title  to 
the  crown   was  confcquently  difputable,  according  to         ij 
the  laws  of  the  country.     Of  this  the  new  king  being  Cracliy  of 
well  apprifed,  thought   proper  to  begin  his  reign   by''."^""^^ 
murdering  every  pcrfon  who  had  oppoled   his  elcftion.  ''"K- 
He   began  with    the   Ttndiila,    or  commander  of  the 
king's   rear  guard  ;  who,   by  his  office,  is  the  chief  of 
the  eleflors,  and  the  perlon  who  governs  the  kingdom 
during  the  interregnum.     Him  he  ordered  to  be  put 
to  death  with  all  his  family.      Thefc  were  followed  by 
the  principal  oflicers  of  his  father's  court ;  all  his  con- 
cubines, together  with  their  parents  and  near  relations, 
whom  he  cauled  to   be   butchered  ;  together  with  his 
half-brother,  his  father's  fon  by  a  favourite  concubine, 
and  then  but  an   infant.      He  did  not   fpare  even  the 
fon  of  his  filler   Zingha  Bandi,  whom  flie   had   by  one 
of  her  paramours.      The  interell  of  his  fifter  had  con- 
tributed greatly  to  raife  this  tyrant  to  the  throne  ;   and 
his  ingratitude,   with  the  murder  of  her  Ion,  lo  exaf- 
perated  her,    that  llie   fwore  to    be  revenged  on  him 
in  the  fame  way.  20 

The  Portuguefe  were  the  next  objefts  of  his  refent-  Makes  war 
ment.      Thefe  he  fo  much  dreaded  on  account  of  their  °"  ''"j.^'"'* 
valour  and  policy,  that  he  immediately  declared   war,  ^^j^j^^ 
refolving  not  to  lay  down  his  arms  till  he  had  extermi- duced  to 
nated  them  to  the  laft  man,  or  driven  them  totally  out  great  di. 
of  his  dominions.  His  ralluiels,  however,  coll  him  dear.  "'^'■" 
IVIyriads  of  the  Angolic  poltroons  were  overthrown  by 
a   handful  of  Portuguefe  ;  and   the  king  himfclf  was 
forced  to  fly,  firll  into  the  illanjl  of  Chiconda  in  the  ri- 
ver Coanza,  and  then  into  the  dcferts  of  Oacco.    Here 
his  conquerors,  out  of  great  clemency,  allowed  him  to 
live   among   the   wild    beafls,  ivithout  any  other  fulle- 
nance  than  what  the  deferts  afforded.    He  had  the  mif- 
fortune  alio  to   lofe  his  queen  and   two  fillers  Cambi 
and  Fungi,  who  were  taken  prifoners  by  the  Portu- 
guefe,  but  honourably  treated. 

The  king  being  informed  of  this,  fent  an  embafly  to 


of  which  he   had  been  the  occafion,  they  formed  a  de-     treat  of  their  ranlom  and    an    exchange  of  prifoners 
lign  of  putting  an  end  to  his  life  ;  and  in  order  to  draw      The  propofal  was   readily  agreed  to  ;  and  the  prlncef- 


him  out  of  his  retreat,  where  he  wallowed  in  all  manner 
of  debauchery,  they  had  recourfe  to  the  following 
flratagem  :  A  deputation  was  fent,  acquainting  him 
with  the  revolt  of  one  Cuculo  Cabazzo  ;  who,  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  band,  committed  the  mofl  cruel 
ravages.  They  befought  his  majelly,  either  to  levy  a 
fufficient  number  of  troops,  and  march  in  pcrfnii  againft 
him,  or  to  allow  them  to  arm  themlelves  againll  him. 
The  credulous  king  complied  with  this  laft  propolal ; 
and  granted  them  leave  to  raife  what  forces  might  be 
thought  neceflary.  Four  days  after,  notice  was  fent  to 
the  king,  that  his  fubjefts  had  attacked  tlie  rebels,  and 


fes  were  fent   back,  laden   with   prelents.      The  king.  His  treach- 
however,  refufed  to  perform  his  part  of  the  agreement, "^*' 
and  thereby  plunged  himfelf  into  ftill  greater  difficul- 
ties.    A  new  Portuguefe  viceroy  being  arrived  about 
this  time,  Ngola  was  quite  at  a  lofs  how  to  excule  the        SJ 
non-performance  of  his  part  of  the  treaty.      At  lall  he  ^""^  ¥' 
had  recourfe  to  his  exal'perated  filler  Zingha  ;  and  hav-}"'*'^'  ^'"^' 
ing  excufed,  as  well  as  he   could,  the   muider  of  her  embafly. 
fon,  propofed  to  fend  her  on  a  fplendid  embafly  to  the 
viceroy.      Having   confented,    but   without   forgetting 
her  refentment,   Ihe  fet  out,  as  plenipotentiary  for  the 
king  of  Angola,  with  a  magnificent   retinue  ;   was  re- 


had  been  repulfed  with  lofs  ;  but  that,  if  his  majefty      ceived  with  all  the  honour  due  to  her  rank,  and  lodged 


would  but  condefccnd  to  animate  them  with  his  pre 
lence,  the  fight  of  him  would  infpire  them  with  fuch 
courage,  tliat  they  would  alTuredly  prove  victorious. 
'1  his  had  the  defired  effeft  ;  and  the  king  fet  out  a  few 
days  after,  without  any  other  precaution  than  his  own 
guards,  to  head  his  army  which  was  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lucalla.  He  no  fooner  appeared  in  view 
Vol.  II.  Part  I. 


in  a  fplendid  palace  prepared  for  her.  j. 

At  the  firll  audience  Zingha  had  of  Don  John  (iheHer  haugh. 
Portuguele  viceroy),  Ihe  was  greatly  furprifed  to  find '>' *"*"*• 
a  ftately  elbow  chair  prepared  for  him  to  fit  upon,  nnd^'"""^' 
for  herfelf  only  a  rich  tapellry  fprcad  on  the  floor,  with 
a  velvet  culhion  embroidered  with  gold,  and  placed  over 
againft  the  chair  of  flate.     Diffembling  her  difpleafure, 
Y  y  however, 
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however,  fhe  beckoned  to  one  of  the  ladles  of  her  re- 
tinue, commanded  her  to  lay  herfelf  doivn  on  her  el- 
bows and  knees  upon  the  carpet,  and  fat  herfelf  upon 
her  back  during  the  whole  time  of  the  audience.  Slie 
behaved  witli  fuch  addrefs  and  dignity,  as  to  gain  the 
admiration  of  the  whole  council.  A  propufal  was  made_ 
of  entering  into  an  alliance  offenlive  and  defenfive  with 
the  king  of  Angola,  provided  he  acknowledged  him- 
fclf  the  vaffal  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  iubmitted 
to  pay  a  yearly  tribute.  To  this  Zingha  replied,  that 
fuch  conditions  were  indeed  fit  to  be  impofed  upon 
thofe  who  had  been  conquered  by  the  Iword  ;  but  not 
upon  a  great  and  powerful  monarch,  who  only  fought 
their  friendlhip  and  alliance  :  upon  which  the  treaty 
was  concluded  on  both  fides,  without  any  other  con- 
tiitions  than  the  exchange  of  prifoners.  The  audience 
being  over,  Don  John  took  notice  to  Zingha,  as  he 
conducted  her  out  of  the  h.ill,  that  the  lady  who  had 
ferved  her  as  a  feat,  continued  ftill  in  the  lame  poflure  ; 
upon  which  ihe  replied,  That,  it  did  not  become  the 
ambafl'adrefs  of  a  great  monarch  to  make  ule  of  the 
fame  chair  twice,  lo  fiie  looked  upon  her  as  a  piece  of 
cart-off  goods  not  worthy  of  further  notice. 

Zingha  was  lo  taken  with  the  honours  done  her  by 
the  Portuguefe,  and  fc  intent  upon  obferving  the  or- 
der, drefs,  arms,  &.c.  of  their  troops,  that  ihe  llaid  at 
Loanda  a  confiderable  time  ;  during  which  Ihe  was  in- 
ftrufted  in  the  Chtiftian  religion,  and  confented  to  be 
baptized.  Dun  John  and  his  Ipoufe  were  her  fponfors  : 
who  difmifftd  her  foon  after,  with  all  polRble  honours, 
and  highly  iotisfied  with  her  reception  and  fuccefs. 
At  her  return,  (he  took  care  to  have  the  articles  rati- 
fied by  her  brother  ;  who  expreffed  his  approbation  of 
them,  and  the  highell  obligations  to  her.  He  even  went 
fo  far  as  to  dcfire  the  viceroy  to  fend  him  fome  pro- 
per perfons  to  inftruft  him  in  the  Chrillian  religion, 
•which  he  faid  he  was  very  defirous  of  embracing.  This 
requeft  vvas  immediately  granted  ;  and  Don  Denis  de 
Faria,  a  negro  prieft,  a  native  of  Angola,  was  de- 
jpatched,  along  with  an  oflicer  of  diflinflion,  to  Hand 
godfather  to  the  king.  Tliefe  met  at  firfl  with  a 
gracious  reception  :  but  when  they  came  to  talk  of 
baptifm,  Ngola  altered  his  tone,  and  told  them  it  was 
too  much  below  his  dignity  to  receive  it  from  the  fon 
of  o.ie  of  his  flaves,  and  fent  them  both  back.  This 
■was  cried  up  by  the  courtiers  as  a  princely  a£l  :  but 
Zingha  reprefcnted,  that  it  could  not  fail  to  exafperate 
the  viceroy  ;  and  tried  all  p'llTible  means  to  diluiade 
him  from  it.  but  in  vain.  He  iuflfered,  however,  his 
other  two  fifters,  Camhi  and  rungl,  to  be  baptized  ; 
which  was  performed  in  1625,  with  a  fplendour  luitcd 
to  their  dignity. 

As  no  experience  feeras  to  have  been  a  fufHcient  an- 
tidote agalnft  the  innate  folly  of  Ngola  Bandi,  he  foon 
after  took  it  into  his  head  to  make  war  on  the  Portu- 
ew(e,  and  invaded  fome  of  their  territories.  'ITiislaft 
aftion  praved  his  ruin  :  his  troops  were  all  cut  off,  and 
himfelf  forced  to  fwim  for  his  life  to  a  fmall  ifland  in 
the  Coanza,  about  a  mile  long,  and  two  bow-fliots  in 
breadth  ;  whither  tlie  Portuguefe  purfued  and  fur- 
rounded  him  ;  fo  that  he  had  no  other  chance,  but 
either  to  fall  into  their  hands,  or  be  devoured  by  the 
wild  beafSs  with  which  the  place  fwarmcd.  From  both 
thefe  dangers  he  was  relieved  by  a  dofe  of  poifon,  given 
hin),.as  was  fuppofed,  by  his  (jfter  Zingha.    Before  this 


time,  however,  he  had  taken  care  to  fend  his  eldeft    Angola. 
fon  tt  the   country  of  the  Giagas,   and  put   him  under '        »        ' 
the   care   of  one  of  their  chiefs,   called  Gwga  Ctiza, 
whjim  he  befought  to  take  care  of  him,  and  prottit  him 
from  his  aunt  Zingha,  as  he  rightly  imagined  Ihe  would 
not  fail  of  attempting   his   life,  in  order  to  fecure  her- 
felf on  the  throne.  27 
Zingha  Bandi  was  crowned  queen  of  Angola,  with-^'"R^» 

out  oppolition,  in  1627. — She  was  a  verv  artiul  woman.    ''         , 
.  I- rowiicd 

endowed  with  great  prefence  of  mind,  firm  in  her  refo-qi^n 

lutions,  of  an  intrepid  courage,  and  a  great  millrefs  in 
the  art  of  dilTimulation.  She  inherited  a  large  (hare  of 
her  brother's  jealous  and  cruel  temper,  to  which  (he 
would  not  hefitate  to  facrifice  her  neareft  relations,  if 
they  gave  her  the  lead  umbrage. —  To  this  jealoufy, 
therefore,  ihe  refolved  to  facrifice  her  nephew,  as  well 
knowing  he  had  a  better  title  to  the  crown  than  herfelf. 
She  made  ufe  of  the  mod  folemn  oaths  to  draw  him  out 
of  the  hands  of  his  guardian,  protcfting  that  ihe  had 
accepted  of  the  throne  with  no  other  view  than  to  pre- 
ferve  it  for  him.  But  Giaga,  being  well  acquainted 
xvith  her  temper,  was  proof  againft  all  her  oaths  and 
fair  fpeeches.— ^Zingha,  finding  this  method  inetfeftual, 
pretended  a  delire  of  refigning  the  crown  to  her  nephew, 
to  which  (lie  faid  (he  had  no  other  objeflion,  than  that 
(he  was  afraid  he  was  yet  incapable  of  afTuming  th« 
reins  of  government.  She  therefore  delired  an  ititer- 
view  with  him,  though  ever  fo  flioit,  that  (he  might 
fatisfy  herfelf  in  this  particular,  and  promiled  to  de- 
tain him  no  longer  than  Giaga  ihould  think  necefiary. 
Giaga  thought  there  could  be  no  danger  in  confcnting 
to  a  Ihort  interview  ;  and  therefore  fent  the  unfortunate 
piince  to  her,  attended  by  a  magnificent  retinue.  The  jg 
cruel  queen  no  foop.er  got  him  in  her  power,  than  (heShemur- 
murdered  him  with  her  own  hand,  and  caufed  his  body '^^■'s  her 
to  be  thrown  into  the  Coanz.i,  ridding  herfelf,  by  that"*^^  '" 
inhuman  aft,  of  a  dangerous  rival,  as  well  as  reven- 
ging herfelf  on  her  brother,  as  (he  had  fworn  to  do,  for 
the  murder  of  her  fon. 

Zingha's  next  Icherae  was  to  rid  herfelf  of  the  Por- 
tugutle,  who  had  e(^ablilhcd  themfelves  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  to  be  almoll  entire  maimers  of  the  country.  They 
had  built  fortretTcs  on  every  convenient  fpot  that  fuited 
them,  efpecially  near  her  principal  towns,  which  they 
could  level  with  the  ground  with  the  greatelf  eale. 
They  had  engroffed  all  her  commerce,  were  become 
very  wealthy,  and  their  numbers  increafed  daily  ;  {o 
that  they  were  dreaded  not  only  by  her  lubjefts,  but 
by  all  the  neighbouring  nations.  As  Zingha  was  of 
a  martial  temper,  (he  did  not  long  hefitate.  She  quick-  j- 
ly  made  all  necefiary  provifions,  (Irengthened  herfelfDcclares 
by  alliances  with  the  Giagas,  and  other  idolatrous  na  ^'•'^'  agaiml 
tions,  and  even  with  the  Dutch  and  the  king  of  Congo.  }"""" 
With  this  combined  force  (lie  attacked  the  Portuguefe 
fo  fuddenly  and  unexpefledly,  that  ihe  gained  fome 
advantages  over  them  :  and  the  Dutch  made  them- 
felves maimers  of  San  Paulo  de  Loando,  and  foon  after 
of  fome  of  the  bed  provinces  in  the  kingdom.  This 
happened  in  the  year  1641  ;  and  the  Portuguefe  did 
not  recover  thele  places  till  the  year  1648,  when  the 
Dutch  were  entirely  driven  out  of  Angola. 

Zingha's  fuccefles  proved  (till  more  fliort-lived.   Her  Her  bad 
allies    the  Congocfc  were  (o  completely  overthrown,  fuccets. 
that  they  were  forced   to   iue    for   peace  ;  which  the 
Portuguefe  did  not  grant  till  they  had  obtained  a  fuf- 
Hcient 
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Avijiila-  ficieiit  mimbei  of  hofl:i(^ts,  and  obligi-d  the  Congotfo  out  of  it 
>'■""'  to  deliver  up  to  them  (ome  confideiable  polh,  ujioii 
which  they  immediately  crcded  fortrcfles.  Ziiij;h;i's 
troops  were  now  defeated  in  every  battle  ;  and  iheic 
defeats  followed  one  another  fo  clofe,  that  (l>c  was  foon 
abandoned,  not  only  liy  her  allies,  but  by  her  own 
troops.  She  was  now  conltrained  to  abandon  her  do- 
minions, and  retire  to  fonie  of  the  callein  dcferts,  whi- 
tlier  the  Portuguefe  did  not  think  it  woith  while  to 
follow  her. 

Ziiigha   bcinjj  reduced   to  futh  dillrcfs,  the   Portu- 
guefe, after  fjiving  her  fome  time  to  ruminate  on  her 
fituation,  fent   her   propofals    of    peace,    upon    condi- 
tion  that  (he  ihould    become   tributary  to  the  crown 
'     'iifcito    °^  Portugal.     This  propofal  ihe    rejc6fed  with  fcorn  ; 
li.iomc  tri-  and  let  them  know,  that,  howevc^her  dallardly  I'ubjc6ts 
biitHiy  to     might  fubmillively  and  Ihamtfully  Dthave  towards  them, 
them.  their  queen  difdained  fubjcdion  to  any  foreign  power. 

On  tliis  haughty  anfwer  the  Portuguefe,  to  mortify 
her  iUll  more,  let  up  a  king  in  her  place.  The  per- 
fon  they  pitched  upon  was  named  Angola  Oarij,  or 
j4iirii,  who  was  of  the  royal  family.  Before  he  was 
crowned,  the  PortugutTt  obliged  him  to  turn  Cliriltian; 
and  he  was  accordingly  baptized  by  the  name  of  John. 
The  new  king,  however,  foon  died  of  grief,  at  feeing 
himfelf  fo  hardly  treated  by  his  maftcrs  the  Portu- 
guefe. They  quickly  fet  up  another,  named  Philip ; 
who  bore  the  yoke  with  more  patience,  and  lived  to 
,3  ^  the  year  i66o. 
Zingha's  a-  In  the  mean  time  Zingha,  exafperatcd  at  feeing 
jHjllafy  and  heifelf  deprived  of  eleven  of  the  bell  provinces  in  her 
horrid  "■'-J dominions,  and  her  authority  in  the  remaining  fix 
greatly  weakened,  renounced  the  Chriftian  religion, 
and  embraced  all  the  horrid  and  bloody  cutloms  of  the 
Glagas,  whom  (he  outdid  even  in  their  own  barbarity. 
— We  have  already  hitited  the  barbarity  of  this  nation 
in  eating  human  tieili.  In  this  Znigha  not  only  join- 
ed them,  but  took  pleafure  in  devouring  the  raw  riclh 
of  human  viclims,  and  drinking  their  blood  while  warm 
both  at  her  facrifices  and  at  her  public  meals. — She 
allcfted  a  martial  and  heroic  fpirit,  together  with  an 
utter  averdon  to  the  male  fex  ;  but,  according  to  the 
Portuguefe,  maintained  a  number  of  the  ftrongtft  and 
luftieft  youths,  in  whole  embraces  ihe  gave  a  full  fcope 
to  her  inclinations,  and  managed  matters  with  fuch  fe- 
crecy  that  her  intrigues  could  never  be  dilcovered.  At 
the  fame  time  Ihe  ordered  many  of  her  own  lex  to  be 
ripped  up,  when  their  incontinency  was  manifefted  by 
their  pregnancy  ;  and  their  bodies  with  thofe  of  the 
infants  to  be  call  to  wild  beafts. 

But  wliat  made  her  moll  admired,  as  well  as  dreaded. 
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To  procure,  however,  as  much  real  intelli- 
gence as  poirrbic,  flic  kept  vxit  numbers  of  fpies  all 
over  the  kingdom,  who  condantly  gave  her  notice  of 
what  happened  in  their  rtfpcflive  circles ;  and  this 
file  (o  cunningly  improved  to  her  own  ends,  that  her 
(ubjtfts  looked  upon  her  as  a  kind  of  deity  from  whom 
nothing  could  be  concialcd. 

By  fuch  means  as  thcfc,  Zingha  gained  fuch  autho-Her  mflu. 
rlty  over  the  Gia);as,  that  thty  were  ready,  at  the  vcryn-c  over 
firll  indication  of  her  will,  to  follow  her  through  the '•»<= '"*Z"' 
moll  dreadful  dangers,  and  to  engage  in  the  mofl  def- 
perate  cnterprifes.  She  now  made  many  ftrenu-jus  and 
daring  efforts  to  diive  out  the  Portuguefe  j  but  though 
flie  had,  in  all  probability,  more  valour  and  (kill  than 
her  cm  mies,  their  fire  arms  gave  themfuch  an  advantage, 
that  file  was  always  deteated  with  great  lofs.  Per- 
ceiving therefore  the  folly  of  attempts  of  this  kind, 
file  contented  herfelf  with  making  continual  inroads 
into  their  country,  carrying  off  or  dcftroying  every  ^j 
thing  that  fell  in  her  way.  Though  (he  fp^red  nei-Hcr  tcni- 
ther  Europeans,  nor  blacks,  who  were  fubjefls  of  the''''  '»"£•=•• 
mock  monarchs  fet  141  by  the  Portuguefe,  yet  the  cafe 
of  the  former  was  peculiarly  dreadful  when  they  hap- 
pened to  be  taken  prifoners.  They  were  either  roafied 
by  a  flow  fire,  or  had  their  fleih  cut  off  in  pieces,  and 
devoured  before  their  faces,  in  the  manner  related  by 
Mr  Bruce  of  the  Abyflinian  oxen  *.  In  this  manner  •  See  if ijj/". 
file  infelled  the  Portuguefe  teriltories  fur  28  years^/""'*- 
fcarce  ever  allowing  them  a  moment's  ceffation  of  arms. 
Their  mock-kings  were  often  obliged  to  Iheltcr  thera- 
felves  from  her  fury  in  an  inaccelTible  rock  called 
Maopongo  i  and  they  themfelves  could  never  hope  to 
enjoy  their  dominions  with  any  kind  of  peace  fo 
long  as  this  furious  queen  continued  alive.  They  in 
vain  exhaulted  all  their  politics  either  to  reduce  her 
by  force,  or  to  mollify  her  by  prefents  and  fair  offers. 
The  one  fhe  rejecled  with  difdain,  and  always  found 
means  to  batTle  the  othtr.  Nor  would  flie  hearken  to 
any  terms,  unlefs  they  conlentcd  to  relign  all  their 
conquefts.  The  refufal  of  this  demand  was  fo  com- 
monly followed  by  fome  marks  of  her  refcntment,  that 
it  was  with  the  utmoll  dilTiculty  the  Portuguefe  could 
prevail  on  any  body  to  carry  their  propofals  to  her  ; 
and  as  for  Zingha,  (he  difdained  to  make  any  to  them, 
except  thofe  of  the  hofiile  kind.  The  terror  of  her 
arms  procured  her  a  free  paflage  wherever  fhe  dire£led 
her  courfe  ;  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  province  making 
no  lefs  hafte  to  abandon,  than  fhe  to  invade  it.  Thus 
fhe  continued  to  advance,  till  at  length  fhe  was  got  fo 
far  as  the  fraall  ifland  of  Dangii  in  the  river  Coanza. 
The  Portuguefe  now  found   themfelves   under  the  ne- 


by  her  fubjedls,   was  a  notion  that    fhe  had  by  various      cefiity  of  railing  an  army  of  negroes,  in  order  to  drive 

■        ■         ■  '  ■ her  out  of  it.      Accordingly  they  fiirrounded  the  ifland 

and  intrenched  themfelves  along  the  banks  on  both  fides 
of  the  river-,  but  while  they  were  bufy  at  their  work, 
Zingha  attacked  tliem  with  fuch  advantage,  that  (he 
killed  and  wounded  feveral  hundreds  of  the  blacks, 
and  fome  of  the  white   men.     Elated  with  this  advan- 


llratagems  inculcated  upon  them,  of  her  being  able  to 
penetrate  into  the  moll  lecret  thoughts.  To  keep  up 
this  apprchenfion  llie  ordered  the  bones  of  her  deceafed 
brother  to  be  brought  from  the  ifland  where  he  was 
poifoned,  locked  up  in  a  chell  covered  with  coarfe  plates 
of  Tilver,  and  laid  on  a  fine  carpet  upon  a  pedeftal.     A 


number  of  finghillos  or  rriefts  were   ordered    to  offer  tage,  flie  was  preparing  for  another  attack  ;  when  (lie 

facrifices  to  theic  bones,  and  to  keep  lamps  continually  perceived,  to  her  furprife,  that  the  Portuguefe  had  drawn 

burning  before   them.     To  this   place  fhe   herfelf  fre-  their  lines  fo  clofc,  and  r^iifed  them  to  fuch  a  height, 

quently  repaired,  to  afTill  at  thofe  rites,  which,  as  flie  that  they  overlooked  her  whole  camp,  and   could   fire 

gave  out,  and  every  body  believed,  engaged  the  fpirit  upon  her  naked  foldiers   as  if  they  fiiot  at  a  mark. — 

of  the  deceafed  to  inform  her  of  every  thing  that  was  Thus  great  numbers  of  her  men  were  cut  off,  particu- 

done,  faid,  or  even  defigned,  either  in  the  kingdom  or  larly  her  chief  officers.  The  queen,  now  perceiving  the 

y  y  2  danger 
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Angola,  danger  of  her  fituation,  amufed  the  Portuguefe  with 
propofals  of  an  accommodation  ;  and  having  obtained 
a  truce  for  three  days,  crofTed  the  river  in  the  dead  of 
the  night,  and  led  her  forces  to  the  province  of  Oacco. 
The  next  morning,  the  Portuguefe,  feeing  no  human 
creature  upon  the  ifland,  began  to  apprehend  fome 
new  ftratagem  ;  but,  upon  landing  fome  of  their  troops, 
they  perceived  themfelves  over-reached,  and  deprived 
of  the  faireft  opportunity  they  ever  had  of  forcing  her 
to  furrender  at  difcretion. 

Zingha  ftaid  no  longer  in  that  province  whither  fhe 
had  retired,  than  till  (lie  was  affured  that  the  Portu- 
guefe were  retired  from  the  Coa;iza  ;  and  then,  croffing 
that  river  once  more,  marched  direftly  towards  the 
kingdom  of  Metamba,  which  had  been  invaded  by 
fome  of  the  neighbouring  princes.  The  fpeed  with 
which  {lie  led  her  forces  thither,  and  recruited  her  army 
with  multitudes  of  Giagas,  who  were  all  emulous  of 
fighting  under  her  banner,  quickly  enabled  her  to  re- 
Her  com-  cover  fome  of  her  territories  in  that  kingdom.  Begin- 
ning now  to  think  herfelf  luccefsful,  fhe  again  attacked 
the  Portuguele  ;  but  was  defeated  with  great  lofs,  lo  as 
to  be  obliged  to  fend  for  frefli  troops.  To  complete 
her  misfortune,  Qie  received  news  that  the  Giaga  Caf- 
fangi  had  taken  the  advantage  of  her  abfence,  to  en- 
ter the  kingdom  of  Metamba  with  a  numerous  army, 
had  carried  off  the  greatelt  part  of  the  inhabitants,  de- 
llroyed  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  plundered  the  towns 
of  all  that  was  valuable,  and  fet  fire  to  the  reft,  lea- 
ving that  kingdom  in  a  manner  defolate.  To  add  to 
all  this,  her  troops,  exafperated  at  the  lofs  of  their 
wives,  children,  and  goods,  which  were  carried  to  the 
farthell  corner  of  Benguela,  were  all  on  the  point  of 
revolting. 

Notwitliifanding   thefe    difafters,     Zingha    behaved 
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laftly,  that  as  to  herfelf,  flie  remembered,  indeed,  that    Angola, 
file  h;.d  formerly  embraced  Chriftianity  ;  but  that  it  was  '        f~~~' 
not  now  a  proper  feafon  to  propofe  her  returning  to  it, 
and  they  ought  to  remember  that  they  themfelves  were 
the  caufe  of  her  abandoning  it." 

Borgia,  perceiving  that  (he  was  not  to  be  wrought 
upon  by  religious  motives,  fliifted  the  topic  ;  and  told 
her,  that  (he  had  gained  honour  enough  in  war,  and 
that  it  was  now  high  time  to  think  of  granting  peace 
and  tranquillity  to  the  fubjefts  of  two  fuch  powerful 
kingdoms,  and  accept  of  the  favour  and  friendfliip  of 
the  king  of  Portugal,  which  was  offered  her  by  his 
viceroy.  To  this  the  queen  made  anfwer,  that  (lie  was 
perfeftly  well  acquainted  with  the  valour  and  flrength 
of  the  Portuguefe,  and  ftiould  efteem  it  an  honour  to 
be  allied  to  that  monarch  j  but  that  fhe  thought  it  juft 
that  their  refpeflive  claims  to  the  dominions  which 
(lie  jullly  inherited  from  her  anceftots,  and  of  which 
he  had  unjuftly  deprived  her,  fhould  firlf  of  all  be 
decided,  either  by  the  fword  or  by  fome  equitable, 
judges. 

Borgia,  vainly  imagining  that  he  had  now  obtained 
enough,  fet  off  immediately  for  Loanda  San  Paulo  j 
but  left  the  prieft,  on  fome  pretence  or  other,  to  fee 
whether,  in  the  time  of  ficknefs,  he  could  make  any 
imprefTion  on  the  inflexible  mind  of  Zinga,  who  now 
laboured  under  a  lingering  difeafe.  Coglio,  however, 
found  all  his  arts  to  no  purpofe ;  and,  upon  the  queen's 
recovery,  fhe  recommenced  the  war  with  more  fury  than 
ever. 

For  fome  time  hollilities  were  carried   on  with  va-^-    ^°, 
rious  fuccefs  ;   Zingha    being  fometimes  viflorious   and  narrow 
fometimes  defeated.     In  one  attempt  of  the  latter  kind, efcape. 
before  the  fortrefs  of  MalTangana,  flie   not  only  loft  a 
great  number  of  men,   but  had  her  two  fifters  Cambi 
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wiio,  according  to  charafter,  had  probably  inftigated 
the  Giaga  againft  her,  were  fo  much  afraid  of  her 
joining  ivith  him  in  alliance  againft  them,  that  they 
defpatched  one  Anthony  Coglio,  a  learned  prieft  and 
an  excellent  negotiator,  with  Don  Gafpar  Borgia  an 
eminent  officer,  under  pretence  of  negotiating  a  peace 
between  them,  firft  to  the  Giaga,  and  afterwards  to 
the  queen.  They  met  with  a  very  civil  reception  from 
the  firft,  who  told  them  that  he  was  very  willing  to 
live  at  peace  with  that  princtfs,  and  even  to  let  her 
enjoy  the  kingdom  of  Metamba,  though  he  was  the 
rightful  heir  to  it,  provided  (lie  ivould  lay  down  her 
arms.  This  anfwer  encouraged  the  prieft  to  try  whe- 
ther he  could  prevail  on  him  to  embrace  the  Chriftian 
religion  ;  but  that  was  declined  by  the  Giaga  in  fuch 
firong  terms,  that  the  priell  thought  proper  to  defift, 
and  fet  out  for  Zitigha's  camp. 

The  ambalTadors,  at  their  firft  arrival,  met  with  fuch 
a  polite  reception,  as  made  them  hope  for  fuccefs ;  hut 
after  (he  had  heard  their  propofals,  fhe  affumed  a 
haughty  threatening  tone,  and  told  them  in  the  conclu- 
fion  of  her  fpeech,  "  That  it  did  not  become  her  dig- 
nity to  lay  down  her  arms,  till  (lie  had  brought  the  war 
flie  had  begun  to  an  honourable  conclufion  :  that  as  to 
the  Giagas,  whofe  (e6t  (he  had  embraced  fome  vears 
before,  and  who  had  furniflied  her  with  fuch  a  prodi- 
gious number  of  forces  to  fight  in  her  defence,  lier  ho- 
nour and  intercft  required  that  ftie  ftiould  Hill  keep 
them  in  her  fcrvice,  and  under  her  proteftion :  and 
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utmoft  difficulty.  Exafperated  by  this  lofs,  (he  led  her 
troops  into  fome  of  the  beft  provinces  of  the  Portu- 
guefe, and  reduced  them  to  a  mere  wildernefs.  Still, 
however,  ftie  had  the  mortification  to  find  her  lofTes 
vainly  greater  than  what  (he  gained  ;  and  had  now  the 
additional  misfortune  of  lofing  her  fifter  Fungi,  who 
was  put  to  death  by  the  Portuguefe  for  treachery,  and 
feeing  her  allies  the  Dutch  totally  expelled  out  of  An- 
gola. 

Zingha  being  thus  opprelTed  with  a  complication  ofneeinsto 
misfortunes,  and  confcious  of  the  crimes  (lie  had  com- relent; 
mitted,  began  fcrioully  to  confider  whether  fuch  a  con- 
tinned  ferics  of  dilalters  was  not  owing  to  the  difpleafure 
of  the  God  of  the  Chrilfians.  To  this  opinion  ftie 
feemed  to  have  inclined  ;  and  therefore  began  to  treat 
with  more  lenity  fuch  Chriftians  as  fell  into  her  "hands, 
efpecially  if  they  happened  to  be  prieils  or  monks.  To 
thele  (he  now  began  to  liften  with  fome  attention  ;  and 
ordered  them,  under  fevere  penalties,  to  be  treated  with 
all  polVible  refpeft  ;  yet  without  lofing  in  the  leaft  that 
invincible  hatred  ftie  had  conceived  againft  thofe  who 
had  (tripped  her  of  her  dominions,  or  dropping  her 
refolution  never  to  make  peace  till  ftie  had  recovered 
them. 

The  viceroy,  Don  Salvador  Corrca,  who  had  driven  i^^  j^jn 
out  the  Dutch,   being  appriled  of  the  regard  fliown  tcfifis  tlie  ar. 
the  clergv  by  Queen  Zingha,  thought    proper   to  fend  tiiiccs  of 
fome  capuchins  to  lui.  In    hopes   that  they  might  now'"'^'"''''* 
find  her  more  tradlable.     But  Zingha  was  (till  proof^"'^  ' 

againll 
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Angola,    ag^ilnft  their  utmoft  art;  obfetvinf^,  Iiowcvrr,  that  if 

t  they  would  confent  to   redore  what  thry  had  unjullly 

taken  from  her,  (he  would  not    only  return    to    the 

ChriRian  religion,   but  encourage  it  to  the  utmoft  of 

her  power. 

The  viceroy,  being  now  afraid  that  Zingha  might 
make  nn  alliance  againft  him  with  the  king  of  Congo, 
firft  railed  a  powerful  army,  and  then  acquainted  that 
moiiarch,  that,  if  he  dtfigncd  to  prevent  the  total  ruin 
of  his  dominions,  he  mull  immediately  make  repara- 
tion for  all  the  damnge  he  had  caufcd  to  the  Purtugucfe 
by  his  alliance  with  the  Dutch.  I'he  fame  of  the  Por- 
tugucfc  valour  fo  intimidated  the  king,  that  he  (ubmit- 
ted  to  a  treaty  almoll  on  the  viceroy's  own  terms  ;  and 
as  foon  as  this  treaty  was  concluded,  Don  Ruy  Pegado, 
an  old  experienced  officer,  was  delpitched  to  Zingha, 
oftcriiig  a  firm  and  lading  alliance  with  her,  provided 
(lie  renounced  the  Giagan  feft,  and  returned  to  the  bo 
fom  of  the  church.  To  this  embalTy  (he  returned  the 
old  anfwer,  namely,  that  the  Portuguefc  themfclvcs  had 
been  the  occafion  of  all  that  had  happened  ;  as  they 
had  not  only  Itripped  her  of  her  hereditary  dominions, 
but  dared  to  proclaim  one  of  her  vafl'als  king  of  An- 
gola ;  but,  provided  thefe  dominions  were  reftored,  fhc 
would  immediately  embrace  Chrilfianity. 
Tlieir  infa-  •'^"  this  time  the  furious  Queen  Zingha  went  on  with 
moiis  con-  her  ravages  notwithftanding  the  viceroy  kept  plying 
Jui5l.  l,er  with  letters  for  near  tliree  years.      At  laft    he  had 

recourfe  to  the  artifice  of  taking  advantage  of  the  re- 
morfe  for  her  crimes  with  which  Zingha  was  fometimcs 
afFefted,  in  order  to  procure  the  peaceable  enjoyment 
of  his  own  ill-gotten  confiueHs. 

It  is  eaiy  to  fee,  that  had  this  viceroy,  or  the  priefts 
he  employed,    really    intended  to  convert   Zingha  to 
Chriltianity,  they  ought  to  have  fo  far  fet  her  an  ex- 
ample, as  at  leaft  to  abandon  part  of  the  countries  of 
which  they  had  robbed  her  :   but,  inftead  of  this,  they 
imjiloufiy  made  ufe  of  the  lacred  name  of  our  Saviour, 
in  order  to  deter  a  poor  favage  African  from  recovering 
what  juflly  belonged  to  her. 
She  returns       Queen  Zingha,  at  Ufl,  came  to  incline  fo  much  to 
to  Chriltin-  return  to  the   Chriftian   religion,  that  a  general  mur- 
"''y*  mur  ran   through   her  army.      But  having,  by  various 

artifices,  reconciled  the  minds  of  her  fubjef^s  to  this 
event,  (he  explained  her  dcfign  in  a  fet  Ipeech  ;  offer- 
ing at  the  fame  time  liberty  to  thofe  who  chofe  to 
abandon  her  on' this  account  to  go  where  they  would  ; 
and  fuch  was  their  attachment  to  her,  that  even  on  fuch 
a  fudden  and  important  change  in  her  retolutions  they 
exprefled  no  uneafinefs,  but  on  the  contrary  applauded 
her  to  the  hit'heft  ilegree. 

The  Portuguefe,  after  having  been  haraffed  in  a  ter- 
rible manner  for  28  years,  and  at  laft  obliged  to  pro- 
fane the  name  of  their  Saviour  to  procure  a  peace,  be- 
gan now  freely  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  villany.  A 
Treaty  with '""'^'y  "''"  ^^^  °"  ^'^°^  between  the  viceroy  and  Zing, 
the  pjrtu-  ha  ;  which,  however,  was  not  eafily  concluded.  She 
demanded  the  releafe  of  her  filler  Cambi,  whofe  Chri- 
ftian name  was  Donna  Barbara  ;  and  the  Portuguefe 
demanded  a  ranlom  of  200  (laves  or  an  equivalent  in 
montv.  This  Zingha  did  not  well  relilh  •,  and,  being 
prelVed  to  a  compl'ance,  threatened  them  with  a  more 
furious  ;var  than  any  they  had  yet  experienced.  Upon 
this  the  viceroy  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
ufual  method  of  fending  priefts  to  perfuade  her  to  com- 
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ply  through  motives  of  religion.  Thefc  hypocjites  ef-  Ar.gola. 
fcded  their  purpo'c  j  and  the  Aaves  were  fent,  as  if  ' 
Cliriliianity  required  the  delivering  up  innocent  people 
to  tliiile  wlio  had  no  lawful  authority  over  them  ;  but 
not  being  able  to  conclude  a  lafting  peace  about  the 
ceftion  of  the  Angolic  provinces,  they  were  forced  to 
conclude  a  Ihort  truce,  and  fent  back  her  fifter. 

This  princcfs  was  received  by  Zingha  in  a  very  af- 
feftionate  manner  :  and,  fome  time  after,  the  queen, 
her  mind  being  probably  weakened  through  the  infir- 
mities of  old  age,  not  only  was  thoroughly  reconciled 
to  the  PortugueIc,  but  looked  upon  them  as  her  beft 
friends.  She  encouraged  the  Chriftian  religion  ;  had 
a  church  built  in  her  capital  ;  made  fcveral  laws  againft 
Paganiim  ;  and,  to  encourage  marriage,  ftie  hcrftlf  wed- 
ded a  bandfome  young  fellow  in  the  75th  year  of  het 

'I'he   Portuguefe   now  imagining  they  would  at  laft    • 
gain   their  point,  propofed  to  her  the  following  terms, 
as  the  bafis  of  a  lafting  treaty  between  the  two  nations.        -5 

1.  "  That  they  (hould   yield  to  her,  as  a  firefent,  fome  The  Por« 
of  the  countries  of  wiiich  they  had  already  robbed  her.  t"g"'-'"^ 

2.  That,  in  confideration   of    the  laid   prcfcnt,  which"""'* 
(hould  in  noways  be  interpreted   as  an  inveftiture,  the 
queen  (hould  pay  yearly  a  certain  acknowledgement  to 

the  king  of  Portugal,  who  (hould  be  at  liberty  to  with- 
draw the  faid  prefent  whenever  (lie  failed  of  making 
the  faid  acknowledgement.  3.  That  a  free  commerce 
ftiould  be  opened  between  thole  two  ftates,  as  well  for 
(laves  as  for  other  merchandifes.  4.  That  the  queen 
(hould  moleft  none  of  the  lords  that  were  feudatory  to 
the  Portuguefe,  whatever  damages  or  ravages  they 
might  have  committed  during  the  late  wars  between 
them.  5.  That  (lie  (liould  rcftore  all  the  Portuguefe 
flaves  that  had  taken  refuge  in  her  dominions.  6.  That 
Are  fhould  deliver  up  the  Giaga  Colanda,  who  had  re- 
volted from  the  Portuguefe,  upon  condition  that  his 
crime  (hould  go  unpunifhed." 

The  queen,  having  now  a  thorough  view  of  the  deep- 
rooted  villany  of  thofe  with  whom  (lie  had  to  do,  con- 
ceived fuch  dilplcafure  againft  the  Portuguefe,  that  ftie 
fell  fick.  During  this  ficknefs,  Father  Anthony,  her 
chief  confidant,  and  a  creature  of  the  viceroy,  never 
left  off  loliciting  her  to  make  her  peace  with  God,  and 
to  accept  of  the  terms  olFered  her  by  the  Portuguefe  : 
but  Zingha,  though  worn  out  with  age  and  ficknefs, 
had  ftill  the  good  fenfe  to  perceive,  that  there  ivas  no 
connexion  between  making  her  peace  with  Gcd  and 
complying  with  fuch  infamous  terms  ;  and  therefore 
gare  the  following  anfwer,  which,  under  fuch  circum-Thcciueen  : 
ftances,  fliows  a  magnanimity  fcarce  equalled  in  anyno'>lc  an- 
age  or  in  any  country.  I.  "  That  as  to  h  r  conver-  *^'*'"' 
fion,  at  it  was  neither  owing  to  any  defirc  of  obtaining 
a  peace,  or  other  worldly  motives,  but  the  Divine 
grace  by  which  flie  was  recalled,  flie  was  refolved  to 
perfevere  in  it  to  her  laft  breath.  2.  That  as  to  her 
going  over  to  the  Giagan  fec\,  flie  had  in  a  great  mea- 
fure    been    forced  to    it  by    the   Portuguefe    viceroy. 

3.  Thnt  the  kin^  of  Portugal  would  do  a  generous 
aft  in  reftoring  fome  of  her  Angolic  dominions ;  but 
it  would  be  more  fo,    were  he  to  reftore    them    all. 

4.  That  ?.s  to  her  paying  homage  to  him,  neither  her 
mind  nor  heart  were  bafe  enough  to  confent  to  it ;  and 
that  as  (he  had  refufed  the  propcfal  while  (he  lived 
among  the  Giagas,  much  more  did  (he  think  herfel£ 

above 
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Angola,  above  it  now  (be  was  a  Chrlftian  queen,  and  owed  nei- 
ther tribute  nor  homage  to  any  but  to  the  Supreme 
Power,  from  whom  (lie  had  received  both  her  being 
and  her  kingdom  :  That,  neverthelels,  if  (he  could  be 
convinced  that  there  was  any  thing  in  her  dominions 
that  would  be  acceptable  to  his  Portuguefe  majelly, 
(lie  would  voluntarily  make  him  a  prefent  of  it  ;  and  as 
to  the  reft  of  the  articles,  fuch  was  her  defire  of  making 
a  (irm  and  lading  peace  with  them,  that  (lie  (liould 
make  no  difficulty  of  confenting  to  tiitm." 

This  anfwer  was  not   altogether  iatisfaftory  to  the 
%'iceroy  ;  but  the   prieft,  finding  it  impolTible  to  make 
any  impte(rion  upon  her  mmd,  eafily  prevailed  upon 
A-rticlesof  him    to    confcnt   to  the  following  terms:     I.  "  That 
the  treaty.   ^J^g  river  Lucalla  (hould  be  the  boundary  between  the 
dominions  of  the    Portuguefe  and  of  Queen   Zingha. 

2.  That  neither  fide  (hould  thenceforth   give  any   re- 
•      ception  to  the  fugitive  fiaves  of  the  other,  but  fend 

them  back  without  any  delay,  together  with  the  pri- 
foners  which    had  been    taken    during  the  laft  year. 

3.  That  the  queen  (liould  remain  wholly  free  and  ex- 
empt from  all  tribute  and  homage  whatever,  provided 
(lie  agreed  to  the  other  articles." 

Thefe  terms  were  at  lall  figned  by  the  queen  and 
viceroy  in  the  month  of  April  1657,  and  rati{ied  by 
the  king  of  Portugal  in  the  month  of  November  the 
fame  year. — The  only  difficulty  the  queen  had  con- 
cerning this  treaty  was  wijh,  regard  to  the  Giaga  Co- 
landa  :  and  the  manner  in  which  (lie  extricated  her- 
felf  from  it,  with  her  fubfequent  behaviour,  cannot  fail 
to  give  us  a  high  idea  of  the  mental  abilities  of  this 
African  heroine. 

This  Giagan  chief,  weary  of  the  Poituguefe  yoke, 
honourable  had  retired  from  them,  at  the  head  of  1 000  flout  fol- 
behaviour.  jjjgrs,  and  a  much  greater  number  of  fiaves,  fome 
leagues  beyond  the  river  Lucalla,  and  put  himfelf  un- 
der the  queen's  piote£lion.  This  (lie  readily  granted, 
as  he  was  very  able  to  be  ferviceable  to  her  in  caft  the 
perfidious  conduft  of  the  Portuguefe  (hould  oblige  her 
to  renew  the  war.  She  could  not  therefore  but  look 
upon  it  as  unjul^  and  difhonouriible,  to  deliver  up  a 
brave  chief  who  had  devoted  himfelf  to  her  fervice,  and 
whom  (lie  had  taken  under  her  fpecial  proteftion,  to  a 
nation  with  ^^■!lole  perfidy  (he  was  fo  well  acquainted. 
To  fave  her  honour,  therefore,  fome  time  before  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  (lie  feiit  privately  for  the  Gia- 
ga, and  aquainted  him  with  the  demand  of  the  Portu- 
guefe ;  telling  him,  at  the  fame  time,  that  though  (he 
doubted  not  of  the  viceroy's  keeping  his  word,  and 
forgiving  his  offtnce,  yet  fhe  advifed  him  to  go  out  of 
her  dominions,  and  fettle  himfelf  and  his  men  in  fome 
country  dillant  from  the  Portuguefe  frontiers  ;  but  for- 
bade him,  on  pain  of  her  highcll  difpltafure,  to  com- 
mit the  leall  outrage  or  hoftility  within  their  domi- 
nions. 

The  Giaga  thanked  her  majefly,  and  feemed  to  ac- 
quiefce  with  her  advice,  but  did  not  follow  it.  On  the 
contrary,  he  had  no  fooncr  reached  his  fortrefs,  than  he 
fet  himfelf  about  fortifying  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  look- 
ed rather  like  defiance  than  defence  ;  and,  having  ga- 
51  thered  a  confiderable  army,  foon  fpread  a  general  ter- 
Defeats  and  ror  around  him.      Of  this  the  Portuguefe  failed  not  to 

complain  to  the    queen;    who   immcdiatelv   marched 
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-     "       "  againfl  him,  furprifcd  and  defeated  his  army  ;  and  he 
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himfelf  beitig  killed  in  the  aflion,   his  head  was  cut  off   Angola 
and  lent  to  the  Portuguele.  ■i~~^ 

This  ivas  among  the  la(f  memorable  aftions  perform- 
ed by  this  famous  queen  ;  who,  now  finding  herlelf  un- 
fit for  the  fatigues  of  war,  contented  herfelf  (in  1658) 
witli  defpatching  an  old  experienced  general  againfl  a 
neighbouring  prince  who  had  invaded  her  territories. 
He  proved  no  lefs  fuccelsful  than  hevfelf,  and  quickly         ,52 
forced  the  aggrtfTor  to  (ubmit  to  her  terras.      She  now  Encourages 
gave  herfelf  up  to  fludy  the  befl  method  of  propagating  t  hrilliam- 
Chriftianity  among  her  (ubjefts  ;  and  for  this  purpole  ^* 
fent  a  folemn  embalTy  to  Rome,  to  pay  homage  to  the 
Pope  in  her  name,  and  to  requeft  a  frelh  fupply  of  mif- 
fionaries.     To  this  letter  (he  received   an   anfwer  from 
his  Holincfs  in  1662;  and  it  was  read  in  the  church, 
that  fame  year,  in  the  moft  public  and  folemn  manner. 
The  day  appointed  was  the  15th  of  July  ;  on  which  (he 
repaired  to  the  church  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  reti- 
nue, and  having  the  letter  hanging  about  her  neck  in 
a  purfe  made  of  cloth  of  gold.     The  concourfewas  fo 
great,  that  the  church  could  not  contain  one  half  of  the 
people,  fo  that  none  were  admitted  but  perfons  of  rank. 
The  father  having  finiflied   the  mafs,  read  the  letter  at 
the  altar  in  the  Portiiguefe  language  ;  and  the  lecretary 
interpreted  it  in  that  of  the  countiy.     The  queen,  who 
had  flood  all   the   while  it  was  reading,  went  towards 
the  altar,  and  on  her  knees  received   it   from  the  fa- 
ther ;  and,  having  kifled  it,  and   fworn  afre(h  upon  the 
gofpel  to  continue  in  obedience  to  the  church  of  Rome.         ,. 
kiffed  the  letter  again,  put  it  into  the   purfe,  and  re- C«remonie; 
turned  to  the  palace  amidfl  the  (houtsand  acclamations  at  receiving 
of  many  thoufands  of  her  fubjefls.     On  that  day  flie  ^  '^'*" 
gave  a  magnificent  treat  to  the  Portuguefe  refident,  and   ^ 
to  all  her  court,  in  two  great  porticos,  and  (lie  herfelf 
vouchfafed  to  eat  after  the  European  manner  ;  that  is, 
fitting  on  a  ftately  elbow  chair,  with   a  high  table  be- 
fore her,  covered  with  the  fineft  linen,  and  with  di(hes, 
plates,  knives,  and   forks,  all  of  filver  gilt.      She  be- 
ftowed  fome  largelTes  upon  her  chief  officers,  releaftd 
a  good  number  of  (laves,  and  at  night  appeared  at  the 
head  of  her  ladies  of  honour,  both  (he  and  they  drelTed 
in  the  Amazonian  manner.      They  performed  a  kind  of 
combat,  in  which  the  queen,  though  upwards  of  eighty 
years  of  age,  behaved   with  all  the  vigour  and  a6li- 
vity  of  a  woman  of  thirty.,  ,^ 

Her  life,  however,  was  not  lengthened  in  proportion  Zingha 
to  her  vigour  and  aftivity  ;  for  in  the  month  of  Sep- dies, 
tembcr  (he  was  feized    with    an  inflammation  in   her 
throat ;  which,  in  December,  having  leized  her  bread 
and  lungs,  (he  expired  on  the  17th  of  that  month,  and 
was  fucceeded  by  her  fitter  Barbara.  _- 

The  deceafed  queen   was  buried  with  extraordinary  Succeeded 
pomp;  and  out  of  regard  to  her,  Barbara  was   inau- hy ''^r ''ler 
gurated    a   fecond   and  third  time,    with  the  greateft  '^^''''ara. 
pomp,  and  the  moft  joyful  acclamations.      She  was  a 
very  zealous  Chrillian,  but  wanted  her  fifler's  abilities, 
and  had  the  misfortune  of  being  in  the  decline  of  life, 
lame,  and  almort   blind.      Befides   this,   Ihe  had   been 
married  to  a  proud  ill-natured  hufliand,  named  Mona 
Zingha  ;  who,  though  to  her  he  owed   all  his  foitunc 
and  advancement,  being  himlelf  no  more  than  the  fon        jiJ 
of  a  flave,  ufed  her  with  fuch  cruelty,  even  in  the  latef""'^''y  °* 
queen's  life,  that  (he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the/^'  ,^' 
palace,  from  whence  he  had  the  infolcnce  immediately  zingha  to 

to  her. 
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who  rc- 
priiniimls 


(lie  h;id  well  iiij^h  ordered  liim  to  be  cut  in  piece*  be 
fore  htr  face  ;  but  paido.ieJ  him  at  the  requtil  ol  I'a- 
ther  Anthony,  who  probably  knew  he  was  privy  to 
foine  religious  lecrcts  wiiich  he  might,  in  calie  of  luch 
emergency,  have  difclofed.  On  Barbara's  acceffion  to 
the  thione,  however,  he  not  only  redoubled  his  cruelty 
to  her,  in  hopes  of  getting  the  management  of  affiirs 
entirely  into  his  own  hand's,  but  invented  accufalions 
agaiiilt  Anthony  himfcif,  with  a  defi^n  to  extirpate 
He  accufcs  both  him  and  his  relij^ion.  He  gave  out  that  tiie  late 
Father  An- queen  had  been  poifoned  by  lumc  favourite  I'.uiopean 
thoiiy:  dilhes,  with  which  Brother  If.niatio  ufcd  to  regale  her 
during  her  lall  illnefs  ;  and  attributed  his  wile's  larae- 
nefs  and  blindncfs  to  lome  forceries  or  charms  ufcd  by 
the  convent  againlt  her.  He  had  even  perluaded,  or 
rather  forced,  his  queen  to  confent  that  foroe  of  the 
fjngliillos  or  priells  fliould  be  brought  to  counter-charm 
her  dillemper. 

Father  Anthony,  far  from  being  intimidated  at  the 
accufations  brought  againft  him,  repaired  immediately 
the  queen,  fo  (he  pahce ;  wliere  he  boldly  repiimanded  the  queen 
for  giving  ear  to  thefe  jugglers,  threatening  at  the  fame 
time  to  leave  her  dominions,  and  carry  off  with  him  all 
the  crofFes,  and  other  religious  utenlils,  from  which 
alone  they  could  have  any  benefit.  The  queen  return- 
ed a  very  fubmilTive  anfwer;  and  promiled  to  deliver  up 
the  counter-charms  which  (lie  at  that  time  had  upon 
her,  before  funleti  which  Ihe  accordingly  did,  and  lent 
them  ^o  the  convent  by  the  hands  of  her  lecretaty.  This 
fo  exafperated  her  hulhand,  and  all  the  Giaj^im  feft, 
that  they  refolved  upon  the  deflrudlion  of  all  the  priells 
and  Europeans,  and  even  the  queen  herfell.  This, 
however,  was  found  improper  to  be  attempted  ;  and 
Mona  Zingha  was  fo  much  chagrined  at  his  difappoint- 
ment,  tlut  he  retired  to  his  own  ellate;  giving  out, 
that  he  defigned  to  meddle  no  more  with  llate  affairs  ; 
bat,  in  reality,  to  concert  meafures  for  engrodlng  the 
fovereignty  to  himfelf,  and  to  deprive  his  wife  ot  her 
life  and  crown. 

To   accomplifli    his  purpofe,  he  fent  a  meffenger  to 
her,  defiring  her  to  repair  to  his  houfe,  where  he  had 
lomething  of  importance  to  communicate  ;  but  (lie  de- 
clining the  invitation  by  the  advice  of  Father  Anthony, 
he   found   himlelf  difappointed,  and   begged  leave   to 
retire   to  a  neighbouring    province,    which    was   under 
his    government.      He   was    again    difappointed,    and 
forbid  to  ftir  out  of  the  province  of  Metaraba.     The 
queen  was,  however,  guilty  of  an  error  not  long  after, 
in  fending  Mona  Zingha,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  to 
Mona  Z!n-  1"^'^  '^  revolt  on  the  frontiers.      On  his  returning   vic- 
ghii  revives  torious,  he  thought  himfelf  ft rong  enough  to  revive  the 
the  Giagiin  ancient  Giagan  rites,  and  therefore  ordered  1 00  flaves 
'"•^'i  to  be  facriflced   to   the   manes  of  the  deceafed  queen. 

Though  the  queen  was  immediately  appriled  of  his  in- 
tention, and  dilpatcf.ed  a  meflfenger  exprefsly  command- 
ing him  to  deliif ;  yet  Mona,  by  dillributing  fome  prc- 
fents,  particularly  fome  European  wines,  among  the 
counfellors,  effefted  his  purpofe  with  impunity.  He  did 
not  forget  to  fend  fome  of  this  wine  to  Father  Anthony: 
g  but  to  prevent  fufpicion,  prefented  him  only  with  a  fmall 

anil  poi-       quantity,  to  be  ufed,  as  he  faid,   at  the  mafs  ;  adding, 
fons  Father  that  if  it  proved  agreeable,  he  would  lupply  him  with 
Anthony,     g    larger    quantity.       The    unfufpeiSling    priell    drank 
about  two  glaffes  of  it ;  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an 


and  other  lymptoms  of  being  poiloned.  liy  proper 
aflillancc,  however,  he  recovered  :  yet  fo  far  waj  he 
dil'abkd  by  this  dole,  that  he  was  obliged  tu  abandon 
his  milTion.  6t 

The  queen's  infirmities  in   the  mean  tinr.e  daily  in- The  queen 
crcafing,  IVIona  Zingha  was  foon  delivered  from  all  fur-''-"' 
thcr  oppolition  on  her  part,  by  her  death,  which   bap- 
pCied  on  the  24ih  of  .March  |666.      Upon  this,  Mona 
Zingha  made   all   polTible  halte   to  get  hinrilelf  eleifled 
king  ;  and    immediately   renounced   the  Chrillian  reli- 
gion, laifing  a  perfccution  at  the  fame  time   againlf  its 
]irofc(l"ors.      He  even  wrote  to  the  I'ortuguefe  viceroy, 
accjuainting  him  with  his  having  renounced  Chriltianity, 
which  he  had  only  embraced  out  of  complaifance  to  his 
queen,  and  with  liis  defign  to  revive  the  Giagan  rites.        gj 
'l"o  (how  that  he  meant  to  be  as  good  as  his  word,  he  Crueltirs  of 
ordered  all  the  children  under    fix   years  of  age,  ihat '^'"'* '''"' 
could  be  found,  to  be  lacriticed  in  honour  of  their  in-  ^ 
fernal     deities.      He   alfo  recalled   the   finghillos,   and 
heaped  many  favours  upon  them  ;  fo  that  irty  became 
entirely  devored  to  his   purpolcs.     He    likewife  caulcd 
many  of  his  I'ubjetls  to  be  privately  poiloned  ;  and  then 
gave  out,  that  their  unaccountable  deaths  were  owing  to 
their  having  abandoned  the  religion  of  their  ancellors, 
and  embraced  Chriltianity  ;  which  he  ftyled  the  religion 
of  a  paicel  of  familhed  If  rangers,  who  through  their  ex- 
treme mifcry,  had   been   forced   to   leave  their  native 
country,  and  feck  for  a  livelihood  in   the  richell   pro- 
vinces of  Africa. 

By  thefe  and  fuch  like  flratagems  he  almoft  entirely 
extirpated  Chrilfianity,  and  any  appearances  of  rivili- 
zation  which  had  been  introduced  among  his  fubjefls. 
His  career,  however,  was  flopped  by  Don  John  the 
princefs  Barbara's  firft  hufljand,  from  whom  (he  had 
been  divorced  on  account  of  his  having  another  wife. 
He  foon  compelled  the  ufurper  to  tly  into  an  illand  in 
the  Coanza  ;  but  not  having  the  precaution  to  reduce 
him  entirely,  Mona  Zingha  found  means  to  retrieve  his 
aft'airs,  and  at  lall  defeated  and  killed  Don  John  him- 
felf, by  which  be  became  mafter  of  the  throne  without 
any  further  oppofition.  He  was  no  foontr  re-eDablifli- 
ed,  than  he  began  to  purine  his  butcheries  with  mnre 
fury  than  ever  ;  when,  on  a  fudden,  Don  Francilco, 
the  fon  of  Don  John,  appeared  at  the  head  of  an  array  g, 
in  oppofition  to  the  ufurper;  and  in  the  firft  engage- He  is  de- 
ment Mona  Zingha  being  defeated  and  killed,  Don  'eated  and 
Franoifco  became  fole  mafter  of  the  empire.  killed. 

It  is  not  known  whether  this  prince    kept  to  the 
terms  of  the  alliance  made  by  Queen  Zingha  with  the 
Portuguefe  or  not.     Thefe,  however,  have   prefcrved 
their  conquefts,  and  for  fome  time  they   allowed  the 
natives  to  choofe  a  king  for  tliemfelvcs,  or  rather  they        g, 
chofe  him  for  them,  as  we  have  already  noticed.    Thefe  Low  ftate 
kings  enjoyed  only  a  mere  ftiadow   of  royalty;  their  of  the  kings 
whole  grandeur  confifting  in   being  allowed  to  breed '"  "P  ^>' 
peacocks,  and  adorn  themfelves  with    their    feathers,  ^y^f^ 
which  was   forbidden  to  their  fubjcdls  under  pain  of 
perpetual  (lavery.      The  lall  of  thefe  kings  was  named 
Ngola  Sedefio,  who,  diftiking  an  empty  name,  of  roy- 
alty, revolted  from  the   Portuguefe,  and  carried  on  a 
long  war  with  them  ;  but  being   at  lall  defeated  and 
killed,  his  head  was  cut  o(f,  faked,  and  fent  to  L'lLon 
in  pickle.      After  this  the  Portugiieic  feem  not  to  have 
thought  it  fafe  to  truft  their  Angolic  fubjcds  even  with, 

the- 
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Ar.gola,    the  name  of  a  king  of  their  own,  but  have  vefled  the 

Angon      power  entirely  in  their  viceroy  ;  but,  as  to  the  extent 

*"~v  of  his  dominions,  and  how  matters  ftand  between   him 

and  that  race  of  Angolic  princes  who  have  preferved 

their  liberty,  we  are  entirely  in  the  dark. 

When  in  its  greateft  fpleiidour,  the  kingdom  of  An- 
gola contained  the  17  following  provinces  :  ChelTama, 
Sumbi,  Benguela,  Rimba,  Sietta,  High  and  Low  Bern- 
bea,  Temba,  Oacco,  Cabezzo,  Lubolo,  Loanda,  Ben- 
go,  Danda,  Mofiche,  Higher  and  Lower  Ilamba, 
Or.iii,  and  Embacca.  The  provinces  conquered  by  the 
PottutTuefe  during  the  wars  above  mentioned  were, 
Danda,  Mofiche,  Bengo,  the  Higher  and  Lower  Ilam- 
ba, Oraij,  Embacca,  Benguela,  Sietta,  Cabezzo,  Lu- 
bolo, and  Oacco. 

The  principal  rivers  are  thofe  already  mentioned, 
viz.  the  Danda  and  Coanza.  The  Coanza  is  large, 
deep,  and  rapid.  It  empties  itfelf  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean  about  latitude  9°  20'  fouth,  twelve  leagues  fouth 
of  Loando  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  navigable 
for  150  miles,  and  abounds  with  variety  of  fifli.  It 
forms  feveral  ifiands,  has  fome  catarafts,  and  one  in 
particular  which  bears  its  name.  As  for  its  fource, 
and  the  length  of  ground  it  croflTes  from  eaft  to  weft 
before  it  comes  to  the  Portuguefe  fcttlement,  it  is  ab- 
folutely  unknown,  as  well  as  the  countries  through 
which  it  runs.  Its  mouth,  which  runs  between  the 
capes  Palmerino  and  Lego,  is  above  a  league  wide  ; 
the  northern  lliore  is  the  deepefl,  and  along  which  the 
veflels  fail.  The  fall  of  this  river  into  the  ocean  is  fo 
rapid,  that  the  fea  appears  quite  muddy  for  two  or 
three  leagues  below  it.  Its  mouth  is  not  eafily  per- 
ceived from  the  open  fea,  by  reafon  of  an  iflatid  quite 
covered  with  high  trees  which  lies  juft  before  it.  The 
two  principal  iflands  formed  by  this  river  are  called 
Maffander  and  Motchiamia.  The  one  is  fix  leagues 
long,  and  about  tivo  miles  broad  :  it  is  very  fertile  in 
maize,  millet,  and  fome  other  grains,  which  are  reaped 
at  three  different  feafons  of  the  year.  It  produces  like- 
wife  vaft  quantities  of  manhioc,  a  root,  of  which  they 
make  a  coarfe  kind  of  meal,  which  ferves  inftead  of 
bread.  Here  alfo  grow  great  numbers  of  palm  and 
other  fruit  trees  of  various  kinds.  The  ifland  of  Mot- 
chiamia is  four  or  five  miles  long,  and  one  in  breadth, 
raoHly  plain,  and  producing  variety  of  roots  and  herbs. 
It  likewife  abounds  in  cattle  ;  and  there  were  formerly 
five  or  fix  Pirtuguefe  families  fettled  upon  it,  who 
drove  a  confiderable  trade  in  thofe  commodities,  and 
likewife  in  flaves. 

Concerning  the  river  Danda  we  know  little  or  no- 
thing :  only,  that  though  its  mouth  is  not  above  70  or 
80  miles  dillant  from  that  of  the  Coanza,  yet  their  di- 
flaiice  grows  fo  confiderably  wider  as  you  penetrate 
further  into  the  inlands,  as  to  be  much  above  twice  if 
no'  thrice  that  fpace  ;  though  how  much,  is  not  exail- 
ly  known. 

The  manners,  religion,  and  drefs,  &c.  of  the  inha- 
bitants, are  much  the  fame  with  the  Congoefe.  See 
Congo. 

Angola  Pfa,  or  Pigeon  pea.  See  Cytisus,  Bo- 
tany Index. 

ANGON,  in  the  ancient  military  art,  a  kind  of 
Ravelin  ufcd  by  the  French.  They  darted  it  at  a  con- 
fiderable diftancc.  The  iron  bead  of  this  weapon  re- 
fembled   a  fleur-de-luce.     It  is  the  opinion   of    fome 


writers,  that  the  arms  of  France  are  not  fleurs-de-luce, 
but  the  iron  point  of  the  angon  or  javelin  of  the  an- 
cient Fretich. 

ANGOR,  among  ancient  phyficians,  a  concentra- 
tion of  the  natural  heat :  the  confequence  of  which  is 
a  pain  of  the  head,  palpitation,  and  fadnefN. 

ANGOT,  a  province  or  kingdom  of  Abyffinia,  for- 
merly rich  and  fertile,  but  almoft  ruined  by  the  Gallas, 
a  wandering  nation  in  the  internal  parts  of  Africa, 
who  dilpofl'eiTed  the  Abyffinian  monarchs  of  all  that 
was  worth  polTefllng. 

ANGOULESME,  a  city  of  France,  the  capita!  of 
the  former  duchy  of  Angoumois,  now  the  department 
of  Charente,  and  the  fee  of  a  billiop.  It  is  feated  on 
the  top  of  a  hill,  lurrounded  with  rocks,  at  the  foot  of 
which  runs  the  river  Charente.  The  inhabitants  are 
faid  to  be  about  8coo,  and  have  a  confiderable  trade 
in  paper,  which  they  manufafture.  E.  Long.  o.  14. 
N.  L«t.  45.  ^g. 

ANGOUMOIS,  formerly  a  province  of  France, 
now  a  diliricl,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Poitou,  on 
the  eaft  by  Limofin  and  Marche,  on  the  fouth  by  Pe- 
rigord,  and  on  the  weft  by  Saintonge.  Thiough  this 
province  run  the  rivers  Touvre  and  Charente.  This 
laft  is  full  of  excellent  fifh  ;  and  though  it  often  over- 
flows its  banks,  it  is  fo  far  from  doing  any  damage, 
that  it  greatly  enriches  the  foil.  The  Touvre  is  full 
of  trouts.  The  air  is  generally  warmer  than  at  Paris, 
though  the  country  is  hilly.  The  foil  produces  plenty 
of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  Spaniih  corn,  faffron,  grapes,  and 
all  forts  of  fruits.  Here  are  feveral  iron  mines,  which 
yield  a  very  good  fort  of  iron. 

ANGOURA,  Angora,  or  Angori,  a  city  of  A- 
fia,  in  Anatolia,  formerly  called  Ancyra,  and  ftill  full 
of  remarkable  antiquities,  which  are  fo  many  marks  of 
its  ancient  magnificence.  It  is  at  prefent  one  of  the 
beft  cities  in  Anatolia  •■,  its  ftreets  are  full  of  pillars 
and  old  marbles,  among  which  are  fome  of  porphyry 
and  jafper.  The  greateft  part  of  the  pillars  are  fmooth 
and  cylindrical  ;  fome  are  channelled  fpirally  ;  but 
the  moft  fingular  are  oval,  with  plate  bands  before 
and  behind  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  pedeftal. 
7"he  houfes  are  now  made  of  clay,  which  is  fometimes 
intermixed  with  fine  pieces  of  marble.  The  walls  of 
the  city  are  low,  with  very  mean  battlements.  The 
mafonry  of  the  walls  is  intermixed  with  pillars,  archi- 
traves, capitals,  and  other  ancient  fragments,  efpecial- 
ly  that  of  the  towers  and  gates.  The  caftle  of  Ango- 
ra has  a  triple  enclofure  ;  and  the  walls  are  of  large 
pieces  of  white  marble,  and  a  flone  much  like  por- 
phyry. 

'I'he  hatha  of  Angora  has  about  30  purfcs  income  ; 
and  there  are  here  about  300  janizaries,  under  the 
command  ot  a  fardar.  The  'I'urks  are  faid  to  be  40,000 
the  Armenians  4000  or  5000,  and  the  Greeks  6co. 
The  Armenians  have  feven  churches,  befides  a  mona- 
ftery,  and  the  Greeks  two.  They  breed  the  fineft 
goats  in  the  world  ;  and  their  hair,  which  is  of  a  daz- 
zling white,  is  almoft  as  fine  as  filk,  and  nine  inches  in 
length  :  it  is  worked  into  very  fine  fluffs,  particularly 
camblet.  All  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  this  ma- 
nufafture.  Stvcral  large  caravans  pals  through  this 
city  to  Giffcrenf  places.  E.  Long.  32.  5.  N.  Lat.  39. 
30      See  Ancyra. 

ANGGY,  a  kingdom  of  Loango  in  Africa,  bound- 
ed 
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An;oy/  ed  On  the  north  by  Cacongo,  and  on  the  fouUi  by  Coii- 
"■~~v~— ^  go  ;  from  tlie  former  of  which  it  is  feparated  by  the 
river  Caljinda,  and  from  the  latter  by  the  river  Zaire. 
It  is  but  of  fmall  extent  ;  being  only  a  valTal  province 
of  Cacongo,  till  the  mani  or  prince,  who  had  marriLd 
a  Portiiguclc's  daugiifer,  was  perfuaded  by  his  father- 
in-law  to  make  himfelf  independent.  'J'his  he  effedlcd 
at  a  favourable  juni'lurc,  the  king  of  Loango  having 
but  juft  before  revolted  from  the  king  of  Congo,  and 
the  king  of  Cacongo  from  the  new  king  of  Loango. 
The  country  is  full  of  woods  and  thickets  ;  and  has  no 
towns  of  any  note,  except  one  called  Bomangoy,  fitu- 
ated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Zaire,  and  not  far  from 
its  mouth.  Its  chief  port  is  Cabinda,  called  alfo  Ka- 
benda,  or  Cubenda,  iituated  on  the  mouth  of  a  river  of 
the  fame  name,  about  five  leagues  north  of  Cape  Pal- 
merino,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Zaire's  mouth.  The 
bay  is  very  commodious  for  trade,  or  ivooding  and  wa- 
tering along  the  fliore.  It  is  flat  and  mardiy  in  Come 
places  ;  but  afcends  gradually  about  three  miles  inland, 
and  then  forms  itfelf  into  a  ridge  of  hills,  On  the  afcent 
of  thefe  is  fituated  a  town  belonging  to  the  father-in- 
law  of  the  king  above  mentioned,  where  he  conrtantly 
kept  a  llock  of  wood  ready  cut,  to  fell  to  foreign  fliips 
at  an  eafy  rate.  From  thefe  wood  piles,  fouth-weft 
along  the  bay,  lie  fcattertd  a  number  of  firtiermen's 
huts,  on  each  (ide  a  fmall  frefli-water  river  which  falls 
into  the  bay  ;  and  thence  all  the  water  for  (liips  is 
brought  in  calks  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  is  fo 
Ihallow,  that  even  at  full  flood  it  can  only  be  entered 
by  a  yawl  carrying  a  calk  or  two.  The  town  Hands 
on  the  round  point  of  the  bay  looking  to  the  well- 
ward  ;  and  the  Englilli  have  a  faflory  on  the  fouth-welt 
of  the  road. 

The  country  round  the  bay  is  mollly  barren  ;  owing 
chiefly  to  the  lazinels  of  the  inhabitants,  which  often 
occafions  a  fcarcity  of  provifions.  'Ihe  wild  bcalls 
fwarm  fo  in  the  woods,  that  they  dellroy  all  the  tame 
kinds ;  fo  there  are  no  cattle  bred  here  but  hogs.  From 
the  woods  in  this  country  fome  monkeys  have  been 
brought  away,  whicli  in  Ihape  and  flature  refembled  the 
human  fpccies.  Civet  cats  abound  here  in  great  plenty, 
and^  parrots  may  be  bought  for  three  or  four  ordinary 
knives.  The  coafts  abound  fo  with  oyrters,  that  the 
failors  quickly  load  their  boats  w  ith  them  ■,  they  being 
found  lying  in  great  heaps  like  Imall  rocks.  The  na- 
tives follow  the  occup:ition  of  filhing  more  than  any 
ether.  They  filh  both  in  the  fea  and  in  the  rivers, 
making  ule  of  drag  nets,  which  have  long  canes  fixed 
at  equal  dillances,  inftead  of  corks,  to  ihovv  when  any 
fifh  is  caught.  Thefe  nets  are  made  of  a  peculiar  kirid 
of  root,  which,  after  being  beaten,  may  be  fpun  like 
hemp. 

The  drefs  of  the  inhabitants  is  the  fame  with  that  of 
the  Congoefe.  They  allow  polygamy,  and  the  beft  be- 
loved wife  hath  the  command  of  the  rell  ;  but  is  no  lefs 
liable  to  be  turned  out,  if  Ihe  proves  unfaithful.  The 
ladies  of  the  blood-royal  have  the  privilege  of  choofing 
their  huftandsout  of  any,  even  the  meanelf  rank  ;  and 
have  even  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  them  ;  as 
likewife  over  their  paramours,  if  any  of  them  are  caught 
tripping  :  but  the  hnlhands  are  by  no  means  entitled  to 
e.vpesil  the  fame  fidelity  from  their  royal  ladies.  Wo- 
men of  the  lower  rank  are  obliged,  when  they  receive 
a  llranger,  to  admit  him  for  a  night  or  two  into  their 
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embraces.  Tiiis  obliged  the  mifllonarics,  who  travel-  An^n. 
led  through  this  country,  to  givt  notice  ot  their  ap-  » 
|)roach  to  any  of  their  houfcs,  th  it  none  ot  the  female 
iix  might  enter  within  their  doois. — Their  religion 
ronfitls  chiefly  in  a  variety  of  luperllitious  cuftoms  j 
futh  as  powdering  their  puljlic  and  domellic  idi/ls  with 
the  dufl  of  a  kind  of  red  wood,  on  the  firll  day  of  the 
moon,  and  paying  a  kind  of  worlliip  to  that  plat.ct. 
If,  on  that  night,  it  happens  to  Ihine  clear  and  bright, 
they  cry  out,  "  Thus  may  I  renew  my  life  as  thou 
dofl  ;"  but  if  the  air  is  cloudy,  they  imagine  the  moon 
hatli  loft  her  virfuei' and  pay  her  no  rtlpefl.  We  do 
not  hear  of  their  offering  any  facrifices  to  their  idols ; 
though  they  commonly  confult  them  about  the  fuccefi 
of  their  entetprifes,  thefts,  or  fuch  like.  The  king  of 
Congo  ftill  liyles  himlclf  fovcreign  of  Angoy  ;  but  the 
king  of  this  little  (fate  pays  neither  tribute  nor  homage 
to  any  foreign  power. 

ANGRA,  a  city  of  Tercera,  one  of  the  Azores;  the 
capital,  not  only  of  that  ifland,  but  of  all  the  reft, 
and  the  relldcnce  of  the  governor.  It  is  feated  on  the 
fouth  fide,  near  the  middle  of  the  longeft  diameter  of 
the  ifland,  on  the  edge  of  the  fea.  The  harbour  is 
the  only  tolerable  one  in  the  xvhole  ifland,  being  equal- 
ly fecured  againit  ftorms  and  the  efforts  of  an  ene- 
my. It  is  of  the  form  of  a  crefcent  ;  the  extremities 
of  which  are  defended  by  two  high  rocks,  that  run  fo 
far  into  the  fea  as  to  render  the  entrance  narrow,  and 
eafily  covered  by  the  batteries  on  each  fide.  From 
this  harbour  the  town  is  faid  to  derive  its  name,  the 
word  /Ingra  fignifying  a  creek,  bay,  or  ftation  for  (hip- 
ping ;  and  this  is  the  only  convenient  one  among  all  the 
Azores.  The  opening  of  the  port  is  from  the  eaft  to 
the  fouth-weft  •,  and,  according  to  Krezier,  it  is  not 
above  four  cables  length  in  breadth,  and  not  two  of 
good  bottom.  Here  fliips  may  ride  in  great  fafety  du- 
ring the  fummer  ;  but  as  foon  as  the  winter  begins,  the 
ftorms  are  fo  furious,  that  the  only  fafety  for  fliipping 
is  the  putting  to  fea  with  all  polTible  expedition.  Hap- 
pily, however,  thele  ftonns  are  preceded  by  infallible 
figns,  with  which  experience  has  made  the  inhabitants 
perfeftly  well  acquainted.  On  thefe  occafions  the  Pico, 
a  high  mountain  in  another  of  the  A-zoies,  is  overcaft 
with  thick  clouds,  and  grows  exceedingly  dark  ;  but 
\vhat  they  look  upon  as  the  moft  certain  fign  is  the 
fluttering  and  chirping  of  flocks  of  birds  round  the  city 
for  fome  days  before  the  llorm  begins. 

The  town  is  well  built  and  populous,  is  the  fee  of  a 
bifliop,  under  the  juiifdiflion  of  the  archbilhop  of  Lif- 
bon.  It  hath  five  parillies,  a  cathedral,  four  monafteries, 
as  many  nunneries,  befides  an  inquifition  and  bilhop's 
court,  which  extends  its  jurifdiiEfion  over  all  the  A- 
zores,  Florts,  and  Corvo.  It  Is  furrounded  by  a  good 
wall,  a  dry  ditch  of  great  depth  and  breadth,  and  de- 
fended by  a  ftrong  caflle  tendered  famous  by  the  im- 
prifonment  of  King  Alphonfo  by  his  brother  Peter  in 
1668.  Though  moft  of  the  public  and  private  build- 
ings have  a  good  appeaiance  externally,  they  are  but 
indifferently  furnifhed  within  ;  but  for  this  poverty  the 
Portuguefe  excufe  themlelves,  by  faying,  that  too  much 
furniture  v>ould  prove  inconvenient  in  fo  warm  a  cli- 
mate. 

At  Angra  are  kept  the  royal  magazines  for  anchois, 
cables,  fails,  and  other  ftores  for  the  royal  navy,  or  oc- 
cafionally  for  pierchantmen  in  great  diftrefs.     All  ma- 
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Angrivarii  rhime  affairs  are  under  the  infpfflion  of  an  officer  call- 
II  ed  Defemhergrador,  who  hath  fubordinate  officers  and 
.  ^"'""'"pilots  for  conducting  {hips  into  the  harbour,  or  to  pro- 
per watering  places.  The  Englilli,  French,  and  Dutch, 
have  each  a  conful  refiding  here,  though  the  commerce 
of  any  of  thefe  nations  with  the  Azores  is  very  incon- 
fiderahle. 

ANGRIVARII,  (Tacitus)  ;  a  people  of  Germany 
iituated  between  the  Wefer  and  the  Ems,  and  ealtward 
reaching  beyond  the  Wefer,  as  far  as  the  Cheiufci,  on 
which  fide  they  raifed  a  rampart  (Tacitus)  ;  to  the 
•fouth,  having  the  Tubantes  on  the  Ems,  and  on  the 
Wefer  where  it  bends  to  the  foreft  Bacemis  ;  to  the 
weft,  the  Ems  and  the  confinei)  of  the  Brufleri;  and 
to  the  north,  the  territory  of  the  Angrivarii  lay  be- 
tween the  Chamavi  and  Anfibarii.  Ptolemy  places 
them  between  the  Cauclii  and  Suevi  or  Catti.  Sup- 
pofed  now  to  contain  a  part  of  the  county  of  Schaura- 
burg,  the  half  of  the  bifliopric  or  principality  of  Min- 
den  to  the  fouth,  the  greateft  part  of  the  bilhopric  of 
Ofnaburg,  the  north  part  of  the  country  of  Teclenburg, 
and  a  part  of  the  county  of  Ravenfberg.  A  trace  of 
the  name  of  the  people  llill  remains  in  the  appellation 
Energn,  a  fmall  town  in  the  county  of  Ravenlberg. 

ANGUILLA,  one  of  the  Weft  India  or  Carribbee 
iflands,  lying  in  about  18°  15'N.  Lat.  It  has  its  name 
from  its  fnake-like  form  ;  and  is  about  ten  leagues  in 
Jength  and  three  in  breadth.  It  was  firft  difcovered  by 
the  Englilh  in  1650,  when  it  was  filled  with  alligators 
and  other  noxious  animals  ;  but  they,  finding  the  foil 
fruitful,  and  proper  for  raifing  tobacco  and  corn,  fettled 
a  colony  on  it,  and  imported  live  cattle,  which  have 
fince  multiplied  exceedingly.  But  the  colony  not  being 
fettled  under  any  public  encouragement,  each  planter 
laboured  for  himfelf,  and  the  illand  became  a  prey  to 
every  rapacious  invader,  which  diffieartened  the  inhabi- 
tants fo  much,  that  all  induftry  was  loft  among  them. 
Their  chief  lufFerings  were  from  a  paity  of  wild  Irilh, 
who  landed  here  after  the  Revolution,  and  treated  them 
woife  than  any  of  the  French  pirates  who  had  attacked 
them  before.  The  people  of  Barbadoes,  and  other  En- 
gliffi  Caribbees,  knowing  the  value  of  the  foil,  feveral 
of  them  removed  to  Anguilla,  where  they  remained  for 
many  years,  and  even  carried  on  a  profitable  trade, 
though  without  any  government  either  civil  or  eccle- 
■fiaftical.  In  1745,  their  militia,  though  not  exceeding 
ICO  men,  defended  a  breaftwork  againft  1000  French 
who  came  to  attack  them  ;  and  at  laft  obliged  them  to 
retire  with  the  lufs  of  150  men,  befides  carrying  off 
fome  of  their  arms  and  colours  as  trophies  of  their  vic- 
tory. Since  that  time  the  inhabitants  have  lubfifted 
moftly  by  farming  ■,  though  they  ftill  plant  fugar,  and 
the  ifland  h  faid  to  he  capable  of  great  improvements. 

ANGUILLIFOFM,  an  appellation  given  by  zoo- 
logifts,  not  only  to  the  different  Ipecies  of  eels,  but  to 
other  animals  refembling  them  in  ftiape. 

ANGUINA.     See  Tricosanthes. 

ANGUINUM  OVUM,  a  fabulous  kind  of  egg,  faid 
to  be  produced  by  the  faliva  of  a  clufter  of  ferpents, 
and  potTefTed  of  certain  magical  virtues.  The  fuper- 
flition  in  refpeft  to  thefe  was  very  prevalent  among  the 
ancient  Britons,  and  there  ftill  remains  a  ftrong  tradi- 
•lJb.xix.3.t'on  of  it  in  Wales.  The  account  Pliny  *  gives  of  it 
is  as  follows :  "  Prseterea  eft  ovorum  genus  in  magna 
"  Galliarum  fama,  oraiffuiuGisecis.     Angues  innume- 
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•'  rl  aftate  convoluti,  falivis  faucium  corponimque  fpti- Anguinum 
"  mi.  artifici  complexu  glomerantur  ;  anguinum  appel- 
"  latur.     Druidai   fibilis  id  dicunt  in  fublime  jaftari,  , 
•'  fagoque  oportere    intercipi,    ne    tellurem    attingat  j 
"  profugere  raptorem  equo  :    ferpentes    enim  infequi, 

"  donee    arceantur    amnis    alicujus    interventu." Of 

which  the  following  may  ferve  as  a  tranflation  :   (from 
Mafoii's  Caraciacus  ;  the  perfon  fpeaking,  a  Druid.) 

But  tell  me  yet 
From  the  grot  of  charms  and  fpells, 
Where  our  matron  fifter  dwells, 
Brennus,  has  thy  holy  hand 
Safely  brought  the  Druid  wand, 
And  the  potent  Addtr-Jloiie, 
Gender'd  'fore  th'  autumnal  moon  ? 
When,  in  undulating  twine, 
The  foaming  fnakes  prolific  join  j 
When  they  hit's,  and  when  they  bear 
Tlieir  wond'rous  egg  aloof  in  air  ; 
Thence  before  to  earth  it  fall. 
The  Druid  \i\  his  hallow'd  pall 
Receives  the  prize, 
And  inftant  flies, 

Follow'd  by  th'  envenom'd  brood, 
'Till  he  crofs  the  cryftal  flood. 

This  wondrous  egg  feems  to  be  nothing  more  than 
a  bead  of  glafs,  ufed  by  the  Druids  as  a  charm  to  im- 
pofe  on  the  vulgar,  whom  they  taught  to  believe,  that 
the  pofleflbr  would  be  fortunate  in  all  his  attempts,  and 
that  it  would  gain  him  the  favour  of  the  great. 

Our  modern  Druideflcs  (fays  Mr  Pennant,  from 
whom  we  extraft)  give  much  the  fame  account  of  the 
ovum  anguinum,  glain  naidr,  as  the  Welih  call  it,  or 
the  adder  gem,  as  the  Roman  philofopher  does  ;  but 
ftem  not  to  have  fo  exalted  an  opinion  of  its  poivers, 
ufing  it  only  to  affift  children  in  cutting  their  teeth,  or 
to  cure  the  chincough,  or  to  drive  away  an  ague. 

Thefe  beads  are  of  a  very  rich  blue  colour  ;  fome 
plain,  others  ftreaked.  For  their  figure,  fee  Plate 
XXXVI.  fig.  22.  N°  1,  2,  3. 

ANGUIS,  or  Snake,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  amphibia  ferpentes.  See  Ophio- 
LOGY  Index. 

ANGURIA,  the  water  melon.  See  BoTAwy 
Index. 

ANGUS,  a  diftrift  of  the  county  of  Forfar  in 
Scotland.  It  was  an  earldom  belonging  to  the  Dou- 
glafiVs,  now  extindl. 

ANGUSTICLAVIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  tu- 
nica embroidered  with  little  puiple  ftuds.  It  was  worn 
by  the  Roman  knights,  as  the  laticlavia  was  by  the 
fcnators. 

ANHALT,  a  principality  of  Germany,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Upper  Saxony,  is  a  long  narrow  traft,  fituated 
for  the  moft  part  betwixt  the  rivers  Elbe  and  Saal, 
about  90  miles  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  but  of  un- 
equal breadth,  the  greateft  being  on  the  eaft  fide, 
which  is  but  35  miles.  The  houfe  of  Anlialt,  from 
whence  the  elcftors  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg  are 
faid  to  derive  their  original,  is  a  very  ancient  and  ho- 
nourable family.  The  beft  genealogifts  deduce  their 
origin  from  Bcrenthobaldus,  who  midc  war  upon  the 
Thuringians  in  the  fixlh  century  :  it  has  produced  ma- 
ny princes  who  make  a  great  figure  in  the  German  hi- 
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Anhelatio  ftory.  Joacliim  Erneft,  who  died  in  15^6,  left  five 
.11  fons,  who  divided  the  principality  among  llicm.  All 
J'''"^"'  of  them  having  children,  and  being  of  tquil  authority, 
they  unanimoully  agreed  to  lubmit  to  the  eldeft  of  the 
family,  who  has  the  fuprome  government,  which  is 
Anhalt  Dejfaii.  The  others  are,  Anh.ill  Bcrtihur^, 
ytnbalt  ScbaumLiirg,  Auhall  Coelhcn,  and  Anhalt  'AerhJI. 
The  Saxons  acknowledge  that  the  inhabit;tnts  ot  thel'e 
little  independent  fovereigntics  live  in  the  land  of  milk 
and  honey.  Thefe  petty  princes  poflTcls  lands  fufficicnt 
for  their  expences,  the  revenues  being  reckoned  about 
lialf  a  million  of  dollars.  The  tax  on  lands  is  four 
per  cent,  which,  rating  them  at  20  years  purciiafe,  is 
not  quite  one  fhilling  in  the  pound.  Upon  an  emer- 
gency the  fubjefts  are  able  to  raife  half  a  million  ex- 
traordinary. The  towns  in  thefe  little  flates  are  not 
fo  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  country  as 
in  Saxony,  but  better  peopled.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
fouth  by  the  county  of  Mansfeld,  on  the  weft  by  the 
duchy  of  Halberfladt,  on  the  eaft  by  the  duchy  of 
Saxony,  and  on  the  north  by  the  duchy  of  Magde- 
burg. It  abounds  in  corn,  and  is  watered  by  the  Sadie 
and  Mulda  ;  its  principal  trade  is  in  beer. 

ANHELATIO,    or  Anhelitus,   among  phyfi- 
cians,  a  (liortnefs  of  breath. 

ANHINGA.  See  Ornithology  Index. 
ANHOL T,  an  ifland  of  Denmark,  in  North  Jut- 
land,  lying  in  the  Categat,  eight  miles  from  the  coaft 
of  Jutland,  ten  from  Zealand,  and  feven  from  Halland. 
It  is  dangerous  for  feamen,  for  which  reafon  there  is  a 
lighthoufe. 

ANIAN,  the  name  of  a  llrait  formerly  fuppofcd 
to  lie  between  the  north-eafl  of  Afia  and  the  north-weft 
of  America :  but  now  found  to  exift  only  in  imagination, 
An  I  AN  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  barren  fandy  defert  ly- 
ing on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Africa.  It  is  fo  excefllvely  hot 
and  otherwife  inhofpitable,  that  it  contains  but  very 
few  inhabitants,  except  feme  wandering  Arabs  who  live 
in  camps. 

ANIELLO,  or  Massaniello.  See  Hiftory  of 
Naples. 

ANJENGO,  a  fmall  town  and  faftory,  with  a  fort, 
en  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  in  the  peninlula  on  this  fide 
the  Ganges,  belonging  to  the  Eaft  India  Company. 
The  fort  is  fmall,  but  neat  and  ftrong  •,  it  is  a  iquare 
with  four  baftions,  having  eight  guns  mounted  on  each, 
carrying  a  ball  of  18  pounds.  Two  of  thefe  baftions 
face  the  fea,  the  other  two  the  country.  Befides  thefe, 
there  is  a  line  of  18  or  20  guns  pointing  towards  the 
fea,  of  18  and  24  pounders.  About  a  piftol  lliot  from 
the  back  of  the  lort  runs  a  river,  which,  befides  being 
a  fecurity  to  the  fadory,  adds  much  to  the  agreeable 
fituation  of  the  place.  This  river  has  its  fource  in  fome 
diftant  mountains  ;  and,  defcending  in  a  courfe  from 
the  north  and  eaft,  it  afterwards  turns  in  feveral  plea- 
ling  meanders  fo  far  to  the  weft  as  to  wafti  the  bottom 
of  our  fadlory's  garden,  and  at  laft  winding  to  the 
fouth,  it  empties  itlelf  into  the  fea.  Several  be.iuliful 
fmall  iilands  too,  which  are  waihsd  by  its  current,  di- 
vcrfify  the  fcenery,  and  greatly  heighten  the  beauty 
of  the  profpefl.  This  ftttlemcnt  fupplies  our  Eift  In- 
dia Company  with  pepper:  and  its  fituation  is  alfo  very 
convenient  for  giving  proper  intelligence  to  oir  ftiips 
touching  here  from  Europe,  or  from  any  part  of  India. 
E.  Long.  76.  1.  N.  Lat.  7.  0. 
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ANIL,  in  Botany,  a  fynonyme  of  a  fpecics  of  irdi- 
gofera.     See  Indigofkra,   Botany  Index. 

ANlMy\,  among  divines  and  naturalifts,  denotes 
the  foul,  or  principle  of  life,  in  animals.    See  Soul. 

Anima,  among  chemifts,  denotes  the  volatile  or  fpi- 
rituous  parts  of  bodies. 

Anima  Hifalis,  is  a  name  by  which  fome  call  fal 
mnrtii,  or  fall  of  iron,  on  account  of  its  fuppofcd  ef- 
ficacy in  difeafes  of  the  liver. 

Anima  Mrindi,  a  certain  pure  ethereal  fubftance  or 
fpirit,  diffuled,  according  to  many  of  the  ancient  plii- 
lofophers,  through  the  mafs  of  the  world,  informing, 
adfuating,  and  uniting  the  divers  parts  thereof  into 
one  great,  pcrfeft,  organical,  and  vital  body  or  ani- 
mal. Plato  treats  at  large  of  the  4'"^''  ""^  '""'^i*,  "i 
his  Tintieus ;  and  is  even  fuppofcd  to  be  the  author  of 
the  dogma ;  yet  are  interpreters  much  at  a  lofs  about 
his  meaning.  Ariftotle,  however,  taking  it  in  the 
common  and  obvious  fenfe,  ftrenuoufty  oppofes  it.  The 
modern  Platonifts  explain  their  maftcr's  anima  mundi 
by  a  certain  univerfal  ethereal  fpirit,  which  in  the  hea- 
vens exifts  perfeftly  pure,  as  retaining  its  proper  na- 
ture ;  but  on  earth  pervading  elementary  bodies,  and 
intimately  mixing  with  all  the  minute  atoms  thereof,  it 
alTumes  fomewhat  of  their  nature,  and  becomes  of  a  pe- 
culiar kind. — So  the  poet : 

Spiritus  intus  alit,  tolofquc  infufa  per  artut 
Mens  agitat  violent,  et  magna  fe  corpore  mifcel. 

They  add,  that  this  anima  mundi,  which  more  imme- 
diately refides  in  the  celeftial  regions  as  its  proper  feat, 
moves  and  governs  the  heavens  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
that  the  heavens  themfelves  firft  received  their  exift- 
cnce  from  the  fecundity  of  the  fame  fpirit  :  for  that 
this  anima,  in  being  the  primary  fource  of  life,  every- 
where breathed  a  fpirit  like  itfelf,  by  virtue  whereof 
various  kinds  of  things  were  framed  conformable  to 
the  divine  ideas. 

Anima  Saturni,  a  white  powder  obtained  by  pour- 
ing diftilled  vinegar  on  litharge;  of  confiderable  ufe  in 
enamelling.      See  Enamel. 

ANIMADVERSION,  in  matters  of  literature,  is 
ufed  to  fignify,  fometimcs  correftion,  fometiraes  re- 
marks upon  a  book,  &c.  and  fometimes  a  ferious  con- 
fideration  upon  any  point. 

ANIMAL,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  an  organized  and 
living  body,  which  is  alfo  endowed  with  fenfation  : 
thus,  minerals  are  faid  to  grow  or  increafe,  plants 
to  grow  and  live,  but  animals  alone  to  have  fenfa- 
tion . 

It  is  this  property  of  fenfation  alone  that  can  be 
deemed  the  eflential  charaftcriftic  of  an  animal ;  and 
by  which  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  feem  to 
be  fo  efTentially  feparated,  that  we  cannot  even  ima- 
gine the  leaft  approximation  of  the  one  to  the  other. 
Thofe  naturalift",  indeed,  who  have  fuppofcd  the  di- 
ftinftion  between  animals  and  vegetables  to  confift  in 
any  thing  elfe  than  what  we  have  already  mentioned, 
have  found  themfelves  greatly  embairaffed  ;  and  have 
generallv  agreed,  that  it  was  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impoftible,  to  fettle  the  boundarie-  betwee  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms.  But  this  difficulty  will  be 
eafily  fcen  to  arife  from  their  taking  the  characleriflic 
marks  of  the  animal  kingdom,  from  fomething  that 
was  evidently  common  to  b'th.  Thus  Boerhaave  at- 
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tempted  to  diftinguifh  an  animal  from  a  vegetable,  by 
the  former  having  a  mouth,  uhich  the  latter  has  not  : 
but  here,  as  tlie  mouth  of  an  animal  is  only  the  inllru- 
ment  by  which  nourifhment  !■«  conveyed  to  its  body,  it 
is  evident  that  this  can  be  no  eflential  dllliniflion,  be- 
caufe  vegetables  alio  require  nouriihment,  and  have  in- 
ftruments  proper  for  conveying  it  into  their  bodies  ; 
and  where  the  end  is  the  fame,  a  difference  in  the  means 
can  never  be  eflential.  The  fixing  the  difference  in  an 
animal's  having  a  gula,  ftomach,  and  intellines,  as  is 
done  by  Dr  Tyfon,  is  as  little  to  the  purpofe. 

The  power  of  moving  from  one  place  to  another, 
hath  by  many  been  thought  to  conftitute  their  differ- 
ence j  and  indeed,  in  raoft  cafes,  it  is  the  obvious  mark 
by  which  we  diftinguifti  an  animal  from  a  vegetable  : 
but  Lord  Karnes  hath  given  feveral  very  curious  in- 
ftances  of  the  locomotive    power   of  plants  ;   fome  of 

which,  as  he  fays,  would  do  honour  to  an   animal 

"  Upon  the  flightefl  touch,  the  feniitlve  plant  fhiinks 
back  and  folds  up  its  leaves,  fimilar  to  a  fnail  ;  which 
on  the  flighted  touch  retires  within  its  fliel!.  A  new 
fpecies  of  the  fcnfitive  plant  hath  been  lately  difcover- 
ed.  See  Dion^a.  If  a  fiy  perch  upon  one  of  its 
flower  leaves,  it  clofes  inflantly,  and  cruflies  the  infetl 
to  death.  There  is  not  an  article  in  botany  more  ad- 
mirable than  a  contrivance,  vifible  in  many  plants,  to 
take  advantage  of  good  weather,  and  to  proteft  them- 
felves  againfl  bad.  They  open  and  clofe  their  flowers 
and  leaves  in  different  circuraftances  j  fome  clofe  be- 
fore funfet,  fome  after  :  fome  open  to  receive  rain, 
fome  clofe  to  avoid  it.  The  petals  of  many  flowers 
expand  in  the  fun  ;  but  contraft  at  night,  or  on  the 
approach  of  rain.  After  the  leeds  are  fecundated,  the 
petals  no  longer  contraft.  All  the  trefoils  may  ferve 
as  a  barometer  to  the  huibandman ;  they  always 
contraft  their  leaves  on  an  impending  ftorra.  Some 
plants  follow  the  fun,  others  turn  from  it.  Many  plants, 
on  the  fun's  recefs,  vary  the  pofition  of  their  leaves, 
which  is  ftyled  X.\ie  Jleep  of  plants.  A  lingular  plant  • 
was  lately  difcovered  in  Bengal.  Its  leaves  are  in 
continual  motion  all  day  long  ;  but  when  night  ap- 
proaches, they  fall  down  from  an  ereft  pofture  to  reft. 

"  A  plant  has  a  power  of  direfting  its  roots  for  pro- 
curing food.  The  red  whortleberry,  a  low  evergreen 
plant,  grows  naturally  on  the  tops  of  our  highcll  hills, 
among  flones  and  gravel.  This  fhrub  was  planted  in 
an  edging  to  a  rich  border,  under  a  fruit  wall.  In  two 
or  three  years,  it  overran  the  adjoining  deep-laid  gra- 
vel walk:  and  feemed  to  tly  trom  the  border,  in  which 
not  a  (ingle  runner  appeared.  An  effort  to  come  at 
food  in  a  bad  fituation,  is  extremely  remarkable  in  the 
following  inftance  :  Among  the  ruins  of  Newabbey, 
formerly  a  monaftery  in  Galloway,  there  grows  on  the 
top  of  a  wall  a  plane  tree  about  20  feet  high.  Strait- 
ened" for  nouriihment  in  that  barren  fituation,  it  feve- 
ral years  ago  direfled  roots  down  the  fide  of  the  wall, 
till  they  reached  tlic  ground  ten  feet  below  ;  and  now 
the  nouridiment  it  afforded  to  thofe  roots  during  the 
time  of  their  Jefceiuiing  is  amply  repaid,  having  every 
year  fince  that  time  made  vigorous  (hoots.  From  the 
top  of  the  wall  to  the  furfacc  of  the  earth,  thefe  roots 
have  not  thrown  out  a  (ingle  fibre;  but  are  now  united 
in  a  fingle  root. 

"  Plants,  when  forced  from  their  natural  pofition, 
arc  endowed  with  a  power  to  reflore  themfclvcs.     A 
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hop   plant,  twilling   round  a  flick,    direcls  its  courfe   Animai. 

from  fouth  to  welt,  as  the  (un  does.      Untwill  it,  and  ' v~~" 

tie  it  in  the  oppofite  direftion;  it  dies.  Leave  it  loofe 
in  the  wrong  direction  :  it  recovers  its  natural  direc- 
tion in  a  fingle  night.  Twill  a  branch  of  a  tree  lb  as 
to  invert  its  leaves,  and  fix  it  in  that  pofition  :  if  left 
in  any  degree  loofe,  it  untwifls  itfelf  gradually,  till  the 
leaves  be  reltored  to  their  natural  pofition.  What  bet- 
ter can  an  animal  do  (or  its  welfare  ?  A  root  of  a  tree 
meeting  with  a  ditch  in  its  progrefs,  is  laid  open  to  the 
air.  What  follows  ?  It  alters  its  CHurfe  like  a  rational 
being,  dips  into  the  ground,  iurrounds  the  ditch,  riles 
on  the  oppofite  fide  to  its  wonted  didance  from  the  fur- 
face,  and  then  proceeds  in  its  original  direftion.  Lay 
a  wet  (ponge  near  a  root  laid  open  to  the  air;  the  root 
will  direA  its  courfe  to  the  fponge.  Change  the  place 
of  the  (ponge  :  the  root  varies  its  direclion.  Thruft  a 
pole  into  tlie  ground  at  a  moderate  diftance  from  a 
fcandent  plant;  the  plant  dircfts  its  courfe  to  the  pole, 
lays  hold  of  it,  and  rifes  on  it  to  its  natural  height.  A 
honeyfuckle  proceeds  in  its  courle,  till  it  be  too  long 
for  fupporting  its  weight  ;  and  then  llrengthens  itfelf 
by  (liooting  into  a  fpiral.  If  it  meet  with  another  plant 
ot  the  fame  kind,  they  coalefce  for  mutual  fupport;  the 
one  fcreiving  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  leit.  If  a 
honeyfuckle  twig  meets  with  a  dead  branch,  it  fcrews 
from  the  right  to  the  left.  The  clafpers  of  briony  (hoot 
into  a  fpiral,  and  lay  hold  of  whatever  comes  in  their 
way  for  fupport.  If,  after  completing  a  fpiral  of  three 
rounds,  they  meet  with  nothing,  they  try  again  by  al- 
tering their  courfe."- 

By  comparing  thefe  and  other  infiances  of  feeroing 
voluntary  motion  in  plants,  with  that  Ihare  of  life 
wherewith  fome  of  the  inferior  kinds  of  animals  are 
endowed,  we  can  fcarce  hefitate  at  afcribing  the  fu- 
periority  to  the  former  ;  that  is,  putting  fen(ation  out 
of  the  queftion.  Muffels,  for  inflance,  are  fixed  to 
one  place  as  much  as  plants  are  ;  nor  have  they  any 
power  of  motion,  befides  that  of  opening  and  (hutting 
their  (liells  :  and  in  this  refpefl  they  l^ave  no  fuperio- 
rity  over  the  motion  of  the  fenfiiive  plant  ;  nor  doth 
their  aftion  difcover  more  fagacity,  or  even  fo  much, 
as  the  roots  of  the  plane  tree  mentioned  by  Lord 
Karnes. 

Mr  Buffon,  who  fcems  to  be  defirous  of  confound- 
ing the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  denies  fenfa- 
tion  to  be  any  elTential  dillinflion.  "  Senfation  (fays 
he)  more  effentially  diftinguiflies  animals  trom  vege- 
tables :  but  fenfation  is  a  complex  idea,  and  requires 
fome  explication.  For  if  lenlation  implied  no  more 
than  motion  conftquent  upon  a  (Iroke  or  an  impuKe, 
the  fenfitive  plant  enjoys  this  power.  But  if,  by  len- 
fation,  we  mean  the  faculty  of  perceiving  and  compar- 
ing ideas,  it  is  uncertain  whether  brute  animals  are 
endowed  with  it.  If  it  (liould  be  allowed  to  dogs, 
elephants,  &c.  whofe  aftions  feem  to  proceed  from 
motives  fimilar  to  thofe  by  which  men  are  afluated,  it 
muff  be  denied  to  many  fpecies  of  animals,  particularly 
to  thofe  which  appear  not  to  poffcfs  the  faculty  of  pro- 
grtlTive  motion.  If  the  fenfation  of  an  oyftcr,  for  ex- 
ample, differed  only  in  degree  from  that  of  a  dog  ; 
why  do  we  not  afcribe  the  fame  fenfation  to  vegetables, 
though  in  a  degree  ftill  inferior  ?  This  diftinflion, 
therefore,  between  the  animal  and  vegetable,  is  nei- 
ther fufficiently  general  nor  determined. 

"  From 
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Anltt)r\l.  "  From  this  invertigntlon  we  are  led  to  conclude, 
■~~~*  '  lliat  tlure  is  no  abfolulc  niul  cHl-ntial  difliiiiflioii  be- 
tween the  animal  and  vcj^elablc  kingdoms  ;  but  that 
nature  proceeds,  by  impiTcei)tibIe  degrees,  from  the 
mod  perfeft  to  the  moll  imperfccl  animal,  and  from 
that  to  the  vegetables;  and  the  frclh  water  polypus  may 
be  rcg  >rdcd  as  the  laft  of  animals  and  the  firft  of  plants." 

It  were  to  be  wirtied,  that  philofophers  would  on 
fume  occafioiis  confidcr,  that  a  lulyefl  may  be  dark  as 
well  on  account  of  their  inability  to  fee,  as  when  it 
really  affords  no  light.  Our  author  boldly  conclude', 
that  there  is  no  clTcntial  difference  between  a  plant 
and  an  animal,  becaule  we  afcrlbe  fenfation  to  an  oy- 
fter,  and  none  to  the  fcnfitive  plant  ;  but  we  ought  to 
remember,  that  though  we  cannot  perceive  a  diftinc- 
tion,  it  may  ncverthelefs  txift.  Before  Mr  Buffon, 
therefore,  had  concluded  in  this  manner,  he  ought  to 
have  proved  that  lome  vegetables  were  endowed  with 
fenfation. 

It  is  no  doubt,  however,  as  much  incumbent  on 
thofe  who  take  the  contrary  fide  of  the  queftion,  to 
prove  that  vegetables  arc  not  endowed  with  lenfation, 
as  it  was  incumbent  on  Mr  Buffon  to  have  proved  that 
they  are.  But  a  little  attention  will  (how  us,  that  the 
difHculty  here  proceeds  entirely  from  our  inability  to 
fee  the  principle  of  fenfation.  We  perceive  this  prin- 
ciple in  ourfelves,  but  no  man  can  perceive  it  in  ano- 
ther. Why  then  docs  every  individual  of  mankind 
conclude  that  his  neighbour  has  the  fiime  fenfations 
with  •  hirafelf  ?  It  can  only  be  from  analogy.  Every 
man  perceives  his  neighbour  formed  in  a  manner  fimi- 
lar  to  himfelf ;  he  afts  in  a  fimilar  manner  on  fimilar 
occafions,  &c.  Jufl  fo  it  is  with  brute  animals.  It 
is  no  more  doubtful  that  they  have  fenfations,  than 
that  we  have  them  ourfelves.  If  a  man  is  wounded 
with  a  knife,  for  inffance,  he  expreffes  a  fenfe  of  pain, 
and  endeavours  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  injury. 
Wound  a  dog  in  the  fame  manner,  he  will  alfo  ex- 
prefs  a  fenfe  of  pain  ;  and,  if  you  offer  to  ftrike  him 
again,  will  endeavour  to  efcape-,  before  he  feels  the 
ftroke.  To  conclude  here,  that  the  aflion  of  the  dog 
proceed-d  from  a  principle  different  from  that  of  the 
man,  would  be  abfurd  and  unphilofophical  to  the  laft 
degree. 

We  muft  farther  take  notice,  that  there  are  fenfa- 
tions effentially  diftinft  from  one  another  ;  and  in 
proportion  as  an  animal  is  endowed  with  more  or  few- 
er of  thcfe  different  fenfes,  it  is  more  or  lefs  perfeft 
as  an  animal  :  but,  as  long  as  one  of  them  remains,  it 
makes  not  the  leaft  approach  to  the  vegetable  king- 
dom ;  and,  when  they  are  all  taken  away,  is  fo  far 
irom  becoming  a  vegetable,  that  it  is  only  a  mafs 
of  dead  matter.  The  fenfes  of  a  perfect  animal,  for 
inrtance,  are  five  in  number.  Take  away  one  of  them, 
luppofe  fight  ;  he  becomes  then  a  lefs  perfcft  animal, 
but  is  as  unlike  a  vegetable  as  before.  Suppofe  him 
next  deprived  of  hearing  :  his  rcfemblance  to  a  vege- 
table would  be  as  little  as  before  ;  becaufe  a  vegeta- 
ble can  neither  feel,  tafte,  nor  fmell,  and  we  fuppofe 
him  ftill  to  enjoy  thefe  three  fetifes.  Let  us,  laftly, 
fuppofe  him  endowed  only  with  the  fenfe  of  feeling, 
xvhich,  however,  feems  to  include  that  of  taftc,  and 
he  is  no  more  a  vegetable  than  formerlv,  but  only  an 
imperfeft  animal.  If  this  fenfe  is  then  taken  away, 
we  connefl  him  not  with  the  vegetable  kingdom,  but 


with  ivhit  Mr  Buffon  calls  Irule  matter.  It  !»  to  thil  Aia'maT. 
kingdom,  and  not  to  the  vegetable,  th*t  animals  """■' 
plainly  .ipproximate  as  they  defcend.  Indcrd,  to  fup- 
pofe an  approximation  between  the  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal kingdomi,  is.  very  abfurd  :  for,  at  that  rate,  the 
moft  imperfect  animal  ought  to  be  the  mod  pcrfeft 
plant  ;  but  we  obferve  no  fuch  thing.  All  animals, 
from  the  liigheft  to  the  loweft,  are  pofftffed  of  vegeta- 
ble lite  ;  arid  that,  as  far  as  wc  can  perceive,  in  an 
equal  degree,  whether  the  animal  life  is  perfeft  or  im- 
pel fefl  :  nor  doth  there  feem  to  be  the  fmalled  con- 
nexioii  between  the  higheft  degree  of  vegetation  and 
the  lowed  degree  of  fenfation.  Though  all  animals, 
therefore,  are  pofftffed  of  vegetable  life,  thefe  two 
fcem  to  be  as  perfectly  diftinft  and  incommeiifuratc  Xu 
one  another  as  any  two  things  we  can  poffibly  imagine. 
The  power  of  vegetation,  for  inftance,  is  as  perfeft 
in  an  onion  or  leek,  as  in  a  dog,  an  elephant,  or  a 
man  ;  and  yet,  though  you  threaten  a  leek  or  an  onion 
ever  fo  mueh,  it  pays  no  regard  to  your  words,  as  u 
dog  would  do  ;  nor,  though  you  wound  it,  does  it 
avoid  a  fecond  droke.  It  is  this  principle  of  felf-pre- 
fervation  in  all  animals,  which,  being  the  mod  power- 
ful one  in  their  nature,  is  generally  taken,  and  with 
very  good  reafon,  as  the  true  charafleridic  of  animal 
life.  This  principle  is  undoubtedly  a  coufequencc  of 
fenlation  ;  and  as  it  is  never  obferverl  to  take  place  in 
vegetables,  we  have  a  right  to  lay  that  the  foundation 
ot  it,  namely  fenfation,  belongs  not  to  them.  There 
is  no  animal,  which  makes  any  motion  in  confequencc 
of  external  impulfe  where  danger  is  threatened,  but 
wliat  puts  itlelf  in  a  pofture  of  defence  ;  but  no  vege- 
table whatever  does  fo.  A  mulcle,  when  it  is  touch- 
ed, immediately  diuts  its  diell  ;  and  as  this  aftion  puts 
it  in  a  date  of  defence,  we  conclude  that  it  proceeded 
from  the  principle  of  felf-prefervation.  When  the  fen- 
fitive  plant  contraifls  from  a  touch,  it  is  no  more  in  a 
date  of  defence  than  before  ;  for  whatever  would  have 
dedroycd  it  in  its  expanded  date,  will  alfo  do  it  in  its 
contrafted  date.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the 
motion  of  the  fcnfitive  plant  proceeds  only  from  a  cer- 
tain property  called  by  phyficians  irritabil'iiy ;  and 
which,  though  our  bodies  poffefs  it  in  an  eminent  degree, 
is  a  charafleridic  neither  of  animal  noi  vegetable  life, 
but  belongs  to  us  in  common  with  brute  matter.  It 
is  certain,  that  an  eleftrified  filk  thread  fhows  a  much 
greater  variety  of  motions  than  any  fenfitive  plant.  If 
a  bit  of  filk  thread  is  dropt  on  an  eleftrified  metal 
plate,  it  immediately  erefts  itfelf;  fpreads  out  the 
fmall  fibres  like  arms  ;  and,  if  not  detained,  will  fly 
off.  If  a  finger  is  brought  near  it,  the  thread  feems 
greedily  to  catch  at  it.  If  a  candle  approaches,  it 
clafps  clofe  to  the  plate,  as  if  afraid  of  it.— Why  do 
we  not  conclude  that  the  thread  in  this  cafe  is  really 
afraid  of  the  candle  ?  .For  this  plain  r-afon.  That  its 
feeming  flight  is  not  to  get  away  from  the  candle,  but 
to  get  towards  the  electrified  metal  ;  and,  if  allowed 
to  remain  there,  will  fuffer  itfelf  to  be  burnt  without  of- 
fering to  dir. — The  fenlitive  plant,  in  like  manner,  af- 
ter it  has  contrafted,  will  fuSer  itfelf  to  be  cut  in  pieces, 
without  making  the  lead  effort  to  efcape.  The  cafe  is 
not  fo  %vith  the  meaned  animal.  A  hedgehog,  when 
alarmed,  draws  its  body  together,  and  expands  its 
prickles,  thereby  putting  itfelf  in  a  pofture  of  defence. 
Throw  it  into  water  ;  and  the  fame  principle  of  felf- 

prcfervatioii  , 
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^Aninial^  prefervation  prompts  it  to  expand  its  body  and  fwim.     with  no  other  fenfe  than  that  of  feeling,  yet  this  fenfe    Animal. 

is  fo  exquifite,  that  it  will  contraft  upon  the  llighteft  "~~"V~" 


A  fnail,  when  touched,  withdraws  itfelf  into  its  iliell  ; 
but  if  a  little  quicklime  is  fpriiikled  upon  it,  fo  that  its 
ihell  is  no  longer  a  place  of  fafety,  it  is  thrown  into 
agonies,  and  endeavours  to  avail  itfelf  of  its  locomo- 
tive power  in  order  to  efcape  the  danger.  In  mulTels 
and  oyfters,  indeed,  we  cannot  obferve  this  principle 
of  lelf-prefervatlon  fo  Ifrongly,  as  nature  has  deprived 
them  of  the  power  of  progreffive  motion  :  but,  as  we 
obferve  them  conftantly  to  ufe  the  means  which  nature 
has  given  them  for  ielf-prefervation,  we  can  have  no 
teafon  to  think  that  they  are  deftitute  of  that  principle 
upon  which  it  is  founded. 

But  there  is  no  need  of  arguments  drawn  from  the 


touch,  luch  as  we  would  be  altogether  infenfible  of. 

As  to  that  power  of  contradlility,  or  irritability, 
which  is  obferved  in  fome  plants  ;  our  folids  have  it, 
when  deprived  both  of  vegetable  and  animal  life:  for 
a  mufcle,  cut  out  of  a  living  body,  will  continue  to 
contraiS,  if  it  is  irritated  by  pricking  it,  after  it  has 
neither  fenfation  nor  vegetation. 

A  very  good  moral  reafon  may  alfo  be  adduced  why 
we  do  not  believe  vegetables  to  be  endowed  with  fen- 
fation.— Had  they  been  fo,  we  muft  fuppofe  them  to 
fuffer  pain  when  they  are  cut  or  deftroyed  ;  and,  if  fo, 
what  an   unhappy  ftate  muft  they  be  in,   who  have  not 


inferior  creation.      We  ourfelves  are   pofleffed   both  of     the  leaft  power  to  avoid  the  injuries  daily  offered  them  ? 


the  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  certainly  muft  know 
whether  there  is  any  connexion  between  vegetation 
and  fenfation,  or  not. — We  are  conicious  that  weexift; 
that  we  hear,  fee,  &c.  :  but  of  our  vegetation  we  are 
ablolutely  unconfcious.  We  feel  a  pleafyre,  for  in- 
ftance,  in  gratifying  the  calls  of  hunger  and  thirft  ; 
but  of  the  procefs  by  which  our  aliment  is  formed  into 
chyle,  the  chyle  mixed  with  the  blood,  the  circula- 
tion of  that  fluid,  and  the  feparation  of  all  the  humours 
from  it,  we  are  altogether  ignorant.  If  we  then,  who 
are  more  perfeifl  than  other  vegetables,  are  utterly 
infenfible  of  our  own  vegetable  life,  why  ftiould  we 
imagine  that  the  lefs  perfect:  vegetables  are  fenfible 
of  it? 

To  illuftrate  our  reafoning  here  by  an  example. — 
The  direftion  of  the  roots  of  the  plane  tree  mentioned 
by  Lord  Karnes,  fhows  as  much  fagacity,  if  we  are  to 
look  only  to  the  outward  a61ion,  as  can  be  obferved  in 
any  motion  of  the  moft  perfetl  animal  whatever  ;  ne- 
verthelefs,  we  have  not  the  leaft  fulpicion,  either  that 
the  tree  faw  the  ground  at  a  diftance,  or  that  it  was 
informed  of  its  being  there  by  the  reft  of  its  roots.  If 
a  wound  is  made  in  the  body  of  a  man,  and  a  lofs  of 
fubftance  is  to  be  repaired,  the  fame  fagacity  will  be 
obferved  in  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres,  not  only  as 
if  they  were  animated,  but  they  will  difpofe  of  them- 
felves  feemingly  with  a  degree  of  wifdom  far  fuperior 
to  what  we  have  any  idea  of;  yet  this  is  done  without 
our  having  the  leaft  knowledge  either  how  it  is  done, 
or  of  its  being  done  at  all.  We  have  therefore  in  our- 
felves a  demonrtration,  that  vegetable  life  afts  without 
knowing  what  it  does  :  and  if  vegetables  are  ignorant 
of  their  moft  fagacious  aftions,  why  Ihould  we  fufpeft 
that  they  have  a  fenfation,  let  it  be  ever  fo  obfcure, 
of  any  of  their  inferior  ont-s,  fuch  as  contrafting  from 
a  touch,  turning  towards  the  fun,  or  advancing  to  meet 
a  pole  ? 

Thus  we  m^y  eafily  give  Mr  BufTon  a  reafon  why 
we  dfcribe  fenfation  to  an  oyfter,  and  none  to  a  vege- 
table ;  namely,  becaufe  we  perceive  the  vegelable  do 
nothing  but  what  is  alfo  per'otmed  in  our  own  bodies, 
without  our  having  the  leaft  feafation  of  it  ;  whereas 
an  oyfter  puts  itfelf  in  a  defcnfive  pofturc  on  the  ap- 
proach of  danger;  and  this  being  an  aftion  fimilar  to 
our  own  upon  a  like  occafion,  we  conclude  that  it 
proceeds  from  the  fame  principle  of  fenfation.  Here 
it  may  alto  be  obferved,  that  though  the  inferior  ani- 
mals are  deficient  in  the  number,  they  are  by  no  means 
fo  in  the  acutencfs  of  their  fer.fations  ;  on  the  contra- 
jy,  thou{;h  a  muffcl  or  an  oyfter  is  probably  endowed 
I 


In  fai5l,  the  goodnefs  of  the  Deity  is  very  confpicuous 
in  not  giving  to  vegetables  the  fame  fenfations  as  to 
animals ;  and,  as  he  hath  given  them  no  means  of  de- 
fence, though  we  had  not  been  told  it  by  himfelf,  we 
might  have  known  that  he  gave  them  for  food  to  ani- 
mals ;  and,  in  this  cafe,  to  have  endowed  them  with 
fenfation  would  have  been  a  piece  of  cruelty.  Though 
animals  without  number  prey  upon  one  another,  yet 
all  of  them  have  fome  means  of  defence  ;  from  whence 
we  may  juftly  conclude,  that  their  mutual  deftruftion 
was  not  an  original  appointment  of  the  Creator,  but 
what  he  forefaw  would  happen  in  a  courfe  of  time,  and 
which  he  therefore  gave  every  one  of  them  fome  means 
of  guarding  againft.  It  may  no  doubt  be  here  ob- 
jefted,  that  the  giving  fome  means  of  fclf-defence  to 
every  animal  cannot  be  reckoned  a  fufficient  proof  that 
it  was  not  the  original  defign  of  the  Creator  that  they 
fliould  be  deftroyed,  feeing  thefe  means  are  not  always 
eifeftual  for  their  prefervation.— This  objeiSion,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  completely  obviated  without  a  folution 
of  the  queftion  concerning  the  origin  of  evil  among 
the  works  of  a  perfeftly  good  Being.  But  whatever 
difficulty  there  may  be  in  folving  this  queftion,  it  is 
certain,  that,  as  fome  means  of  fclf-defence  is  given  to 
every  animal,  it  has  been  the  original  defign  of  the 
Creator,  that  in  all  cafes  one  fpecies  of  animals  Ihould 
not  be  deftroyed  at  the  pleafure  of  any  other  fpecies  ; 
and  as  no  means  of  felf-defence  is  given  to  any  vege- 
table, it  is  plain  that  they  have  been  deftined  for  a 
prey  to  every  fpecies  of  animals  that  had  accefs  to  them. 
Philofophers  have  infilled  much  on  the  necefTity  of  one 
animal's  devouring  another,  that  there  might  be  room 
fufficient  tor  all  ;  but  this,  lo  tar  from  being  a  fyftem 
worthy  of  the  divine  wifdom,  feems  to  us  to  be  a  re- 
fledfion  upon  it,  as  if  the  Author  of  nature  could  not 
have  found  means  to  preferve  the  life  of  one  part  of  his 
creatures,  without  the  deftruftion  and  mifery  of  tile  reft. 
The  facred  writings  leave  us  at  no  lofs  to  fee  how  this 
carnivorous  difpofition  came  in;  and,  in  the  next  world, 
this  piece  of  perfcftion  (as  the  fangulnary  philofo- 
phers above  mentioned  would  have  it  to  be)  feems  to 
be  left  out  ;  for  there,  it  is  faid,  "  They  fliall  not  hurt 
nor  dcftioy  ;  the  lion  ftiall  eat  Ifraw  like  the  ox,  and 
there  fhall  be  no  more  pain." 

When  fpeaking  of  the  food  of  plants,  we  took  occa- 
fion to  mention  a  certain  po\ver,  totally  different  from 
that  of  attra<Elion  or  repulfion,  by  which  the  food  of 
a  plant,  after  it  was  attracted,  or  otherwile  brought  to 
it,  was  alTimilated  to  its  fubftance.  This  power  which 
we  there  diftinguifti  by  the  name  of  traif mutation,  be- 
longs 
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Animal,  longs  in  t  more  eminent  degree  to  nnimnls.  Tlie  ali- 
Animal-  tneiitary  fubdniice  is  changed  into  two  kinds  of  matter, 
, Flower.  ^  jj_^  All  excrementilioiis  one,  uliich  p-iiVvs  off  tluoutjli 
'  the  iiitcftines  ;  and  (2.)  A  Huid,  which  is  the  diied 
pabulum  of  tlie  animal.  Different  fiihftances,  how- 
ever, are  not  equally  changeable  by  tliis  procefs.  The 
human  Ifomach  is  not  capable  of  afling  upon  any  ani- 
mal fubllance  till  it  has  loft  its  vitil  principle  :  the 
ftomaclis  of  fomc  animals  cannot  aft  upon  creatures  of 
their  own  fpecies  :  fome  have  an  apparatus  for  grind- 
ing their  food  after  it  i-.  fwallowed,  &c.  and  there  ate 
no  animals  but  what  are  fubjeft  to  death  by  taking 
certain  fublfances  into  their  ftomach.  Same  fubTtances 
alio,  thouph  they  refift  the  aftion  of  the  ftomacii,  and 
pafs  unchanged  into  the  fyftem,  produce  no  bad  ef- 
fedls.  Thus,  madder  will  turn  the  bones  of  animals 
red;  rhubarb  will  communicate  its  purgative  nature  to 
the  milk,  and  its  deep  yellow  colour  to  the  urine. —  All 
thefe  changes,  however,  feem  to  belong  to  the  vegeta- 
tive part  of  our  fyllem  :  for  as  every  one  of  them  aie 
performed  without  our  kno  vicdge  of  the  manner  how; 
and  not  only  fo,  but  while  we  are  abfolutely  uncon- 
fcious  of  their  being  done  ;  we  can  have  no  realon  to 
fuppofe,  that  the  Animal  life,  properly  fo  called,  is  at 
all  conneffed  with  them,  any  farther  than  as  they  are 
at  prefent  the  means  of  preferving  the  creature  alive, 
and  making  the  conne.'cion  betwixt  the  principle  of 
life  and  this  vifible  creation. 

The  defcripfion  and  clafTing  of  animals  make  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  N.itural  llillory,  known  by  the  name 
of  Z.oci/ogy. 

Animal,  ufed  adjeflively,  denotes  any  thing  belong- 
ing to,  or  partaking  of,  the  nature  of  animals.  Thus, 
animal  aftions,  thofe  that  are  peculiar  to  animals ;  fuch 
are  fenfation  rind  mufcul.ir  motion. 

yIttiM.iL-Flower,  in  Zoo/o^y,  a  name  given  to  fe- 
vcral  fpecies  of  animals  belonging  to  the  genus 
Actinia  of  Liniijcus.  They  have  llkewife  been  di- 
llinguilh;d  by  the  names  of  Urlica  Marina,  or  Sea- 
reule,  from  their  fuppofod  property  of  ftinging  ;  and 
Sea-anemone,  from  their  claws  or  tentacles  being  dif- 
pofcd  in  regular  circles,  and  tinged  with  a  variety 
of  bright  lively  colours,  refembling  the  petals  of  fome 
of  out  moft  beautiful  flowers.  As  to  one  fpecies  par- 
ticularly, mentioned  by  Abbe  Dicquemarre,  (Phil. 
Tranf.  for  177^!,  art.  37.)  the  pureft  white,  carmine, 
and  ultramarine,  are  laid  to  be  fcarce  fufTicient  to 
exprefs  their  brilliancy.  The  bodies  of  fome  of  them 
are  hemifpherical,  of  others  cylindrical,  and  of  others 
fhaped  like  a  fig.  Their  (ubllance  llkewife  differs : 
fome  are  ffiff  and  gelatinous,  others  flefliy  and  mufcu- 
lar  ;  but  all  of  them  are  capable  of  alteiing  their  fi- 
gure when  they  extend  their  bodies  and  claws  in  fearch 
of  food.  They  are  found  on  many  of  the  rocky  coafts 
of  the  Weft  India  iilands,  and  likewife  on  fome  parts 
of  the  coaftof  Englmd. 

They  have  only  one  opening,  which  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  uppermoft  part  of  the  animal  ;  round  this  are 
placed  row.s  of  fleiliy  claws  ;  this  opening  is  the  mouth 
of  the  animal,  and  is  capable  of  great  exlenfion.  The 
animals  themfelves,  though  exceedingly  voracious,  will 
bear  long  fafting.  They  may  be  pref-rved  alive  a 
whole  year,  or  perhaps  longer,  in  a  velTcl  of  fea-water, 
without  any  vifible  food  ;  but,  when  food  is  prefented, 
one  of  them  will  fucceffively  devour  two  muITels  in  their 
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I-      Ihells,  or  even  fwallow  a  whole  crab  as  large  as  a  hen's    Anima;. 
cgg.     In  a  day  or  two   the   rrab-flitll  is  voided  at  tlic    ^'""'"' 
mouth,  pcrfeftly  cleared  of  all  the  meat.     The  roufltl         ' 
fliells  arc  llkewife  difcharged  whole,  with  the  two  (liclls 
jiiined   together,  but  entirely  empty,  fo  that  not  the 
leaft  panicle  of  fiOi  is  to  be  perceived  on  opening  them. 
An  anemone  of  one  fpecies  will  even   fwallow  an  indi- 
vidual of  another   fpecies;  but  after  retaining  it  ttn  or 
twelve    hours,   will   throw   it   up  alive  and   uninjured. 
Tiirough   this   opening  alfo  it  produces  its  young  ones 
alive,  already  fuiniftied  with  little  cl<iws,  which,  as  foon 
as  they  fix  ihemlelves,  tiiey  begin   to  extend  in  fearch 
of  food. 

One  of  the  extremities  of  the  fea-^nemone  rtfcmbles, 
as  we  have  f^id,  the  outward  leaves  of  that  flower  ; 
uliile  its  limbs  arc  not  unlike  the  lliag  or  inner  part  of 
it.  By  the  other  extremity  it  fixes  itfelf,  as  by  a  fucker, 
to  the  rocks  or  ftones  lying  in  the  faiid  ;  but  it  is  not 
totally  deprived  of  the  power  of  progiefllve  motion,  as 
it  can  fliift  its  fituation,  though  very  flowly. 

A  paiticular  fpecies  of  animal-tlowers  ?;.is  been  found 
in  fome  of  the  iilands  ceded  to  Britain  at  the  laft  treaty 
of  peace  with  France  ;  and  the  following  account  of 
them  was  publilhed  in  the  Philofopliical  Tranfaflions, 
vol.57,  by  Mr  Ellis,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  HillfborougVi. 
"  This  compound  animal,  which  is  of  a  tender  flefliy 
fubflance,  confills  of  many  tubular  bodies  fwelling 
gently  towards  the  upper  part,  and  ending  like  a  bulb 
or  very  fmall  onion  :  on  the  top  of  each  is  its  mouth, 
furrounded  by  one  or  two  rows  of  tentacles,  or  claws, 
which  when  contrafled  look  like  circles  of  beads. 

"  The  lower  part  of  all  thefe  bodies  has  a  com- 
munication with  a  firm  flefliy  wrinkled  tube,  which 
flicks  faft  to  the  rocks,  and  (ends  forth  other  flefliy 
tubes,  which  creep  along  them  in  various  direflions. 
Thefe  are  full  of  different  fizes  of  thefe  remarkable 
animals,  \ihich  rife  up  irregularly  in  groups  near  to 
one  another. 

"  This  adhering  tube,  that  fecures  them  faft  to  the 
rock,  or  ilielly  bottom,  is  worthy  of  our  notice.  The 
knobs  that  we  obferve,  are  formed  in  fcveral  parts  of 
it  by  its  infiiiuating  itfelf  into  the  inequalities  of  the 
coral  rock,  or  by  grafping  pieces  of  fliells,  part  of 
which  ftill  remain  in  it,  with  the  flkrtiy  fubllance  grown 
over  them. 

"  This  fliows  us  the  inftinft  of  nature,  that  dircdls 
thefe  animals  to  prefcrve  themfelves  from  the  violence 
of  the  waves,  not  unlike  the  anchoring  of  muflels,  by 
their  fine  filken  filaments  that  end  in  fuckers  ;  or  ra- 
ther like  the  flielly  bafis  of  the  ferpula,  or  worm  fliell, 
the  tree  oyftcr,  and  the  flipper  barnacle,  &c.  whofe  ba- 
fes  conform  to  the  fliape  of  whatever  fubflance  thev 
fix  themfelves  to,  grafping  it  faft  with  their  teftaccous 
claws,  to  withftand  die  fury  of  a  ftorm. 

"  When  we  view  the  iiifide  of  this  animal  differed 
length'.vife,  we  find  like  a  little  tube  leading  from  the 
mouth  to  the  ftomach,  from  whence  there  rife  eight 
wrinkled  fmall  guts,  in  a  circular  order,  with  a  yel- 
lowifh  foft  fubflance  in  them  ;  thefe  bend  over  in  the 
form  of  arches  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  bulb, 
from  whence  they  may  be  traced  downwards,  to  the 
narrow  part  of  the  upright  tube,  till  they  come  to  the 
flefliy  adhering  tube,  where  fome  of  them  may  be  per- 
ceived entering  into  a  papilla,  or  the  beginning  of  an 
animal  of  the  like  kind,  moft  probably  to  conrey  it 
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nourilhmcnt  till  it  is  provided  with  claws ;  the  re- 
maining part  of  thefe  (lender  guts  is  continued  on  in 
the  flefhy  tube,  without  doubt,  for  the  fame  purpofe  of 
producing  and  fupporting  more  young  ones  from  the 
fame  common  parent. 

"  The  many  longitudinal  fibres  that  we  difcovsr 
lying  parallel  to  each  other,  on  the  infide  of  the  femi- 
tranfparent  Ikin  are  all  infertcd  in  the  feveral  claivs 
round  the  animal's  mouth,  and  are  plainly  the  tendons 
of  the  mufcles  for  moving  and  direfling  the  claws 
at  the  will  of  the  animal ;  thefe  may  be  llkeivife  traced 
down  to  the  adhering  tube. 

"  As  this  fpecimen  has  been  preferved  in  fpirits,  the 
colour  of  the  animal,  when  living,  cannot  be  certainly 
known  ;  it  is  at  prefent  of  a  pale  yellowifli  brown. 

"  With  regard  to  its  name,  it  may  be  called  ABinia 
fociata,  or  the  Cltifler  Animal-flo'wcT.'''' 

The  Abbe  Dicquemarre,  by  many  curious  though 
cruel  experiments,  related  in  the  Phil. 'j['''a"f-  ff"  ^TIS^ 
has  (hown  that  thefe  animals  poflefs,  in  a  moft  extra- 
ordinary degree,  the  power  of  reproduftion  ;  fo  tint 
fcarce  any  thing  more  is  necefiary  to  produce  as  many 
fea  anemonies  as  we  pleafe,  than  to  cut  a  fingle  one  in- 
to as  many  pieces.  A  fea  anemone  being  cut  in  two 
by  a  feftion  through  the  body,  that  part,  where  the 
limbs  and  mouth  are  placed,  ate  a  piece  of  a  muffel 
offered  to  it  foon  after  the  operation,  and  continued  to 
feed  and  grow  daily  for  three  months  after.  The  food 
fometimes  pafled  through  the  animal ;  but  was  gene- 
rally thrown  up  again,  confiderably  changed,  as  in  the 
perfeft  fea  anemone.  In  about  two  months,  two  rows 
of  limbs  were  perceived  growing  out  of  the  part  where 
the  incifion  was  made.  On  offering  food  to  this  new 
mouth,  it  was  laid  hold  of  and  eaten  ;  and  the  limbs 
continually  iucreafing,  the  animal  gradually  became  as 
perfcft  as  thofe  which  had  never  been  cut.  In  fome 
inftances,  however,  he  found,  that,  when  one  of  thefe 
creatures  was  cut  through,  new  limbs  would  be  produ- 
ced from  the  cut  place,  thofe  at  the  mouth  remaining 
as  before  ;  fo  that  a  nionflrous  animal  was  the  confe- 
quence,  having  two  mouths,  and  feeding  at  both 
ends.  Having  put  fome  of  them  into  a  pan  of  water, 
fet  over  a  flow  fire,  he  found  that  they  loft  their  life 
at  50  degrees  of  Reaumur's  thermometer.  To  avoid 
the  imputation  of  cruelty  in  thefe  experiments,  the 
author  argues  the  favourable  confequences  that  have 
attended  his  operations  on  the  fea  anemonies  which 
have  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  fall  into  his  hands  ;  as  he 
hath  not  only  multiplied  their  exiftence,  but  alfe  re- 
newed their  youth  •,  which  laft,  he  adds,  "  is  furely 
lio  fmall  advantage." 

In  Hughes's  Natural  Hiftory  of  Barbadoes,  an  ac- 
count is  alfo  given  of  feveral  fpecies  of  animal  flowers. 
They  are  there  defcribed  as  only  found  in  a  bafon  in 
one  particular  cave  ;  and  of  the  moil  remarkable  fpecies 
mentioned  by  him  we  have  the  following  defcription. 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  bafon,  there  is  a  fixed  flone, 
or  rock,  which  is  always  under  water.  Round  its 
fides,  at  difiierent  depths,  feldom  exceeding  18  inches, 
are  fcen,  at  all  times  of  the  year,  iffiiing  out  of  little 
holes,  certain  fubftanccs  that  have  the  appearance  of 
fine  radiated  flowers,  of  a  pale  yellow,  or  a  bright 
flraw  colour,  fligl.tly  tinged  with  green,  having  a  cir- 
cular border  of  thickfet  petals,  about  the  fize  of,  and 
much  refcrablliig,  thofe  of  a  fingle  garden  marigold, 
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except  that  the  whole  of  this  feeming  flower  is  narrow- 
er at  the  difcus,  or  fetting-on  of  the  leaves,  than  any 
flower  of  that  kind. 

"  I  have  attempted  to  pluck  one  of  thefe  from  the 
rock,  to  which  they  are  always  fixed  ;  but  never  could  ' 
effeifl  it  :  for  as  foon  as  my  fingers  came  within  two  or 
three  inches  of  it,  it  would  immediately  contraft,  clofe 
together  its  yellow  border,  and  (brink  back  into  the 
hole  of  the  rock  ;  but  if  left  undifturbed  for  about  four 
minutes,  it  would  come  gradually  in  fight,  expanding, 
though  at  firft  very  cautioufly,  its  feeming  leaves,  till 
at  lafl  it  appeared  in  its  foiraer  bloom.  However, _it 
would  again  recoil,  with  a  furprifing  quicknefs  when 
my  hand  came  within  a  fmall  diftance  of  it.  Having 
tried  the  fame  experiment  by  attempting  to  touch  it 
with  my  cane,  and  a  fmall  flcnder  rod,  the  effeft  was 
the  fame. 

"  Though  I  could  not  by  any  means  contrive  to 
take  or  pluck  from  the  rock  one  of  thefe  animals  en- 
tile ;  yet  I  once  cut  off  (with  a  knife  which  I  bad  held 
for  a  long  time  out  of  fight,  near  the  mouth  of  a  hole 
out  of  which  one  of  thefe  animals  appeared)  two  of 
thefe  feeming  leaves.  Thefe,  when  out  of  the  water, 
retained  their  fhape  and  colour  ;  but,  being  compofed 
of  a  membrane-like  fubftance,  furprifuigly  thin,  it  foon 
(hrivel!ed  up,  and  decayed." 

The  reproduclive  power  of  the  Barbadoes  animal- 
flower  is  prodigious.  Many  people  coming  to  fee 
thefe  ftrange  creatures,  and  occafioning  fome  inconve- 
nience to  a  perfon  through  whofe  grounds  they  were 
obliged  to  pafs,  he  refolved  to  deftroy  the  objefls  of 
their  curiofity  ;  and,  that  he  might  do  fo  effefiually, 
caufed  all  the  holes  out  of  which  they  appeared,  to  be 
carefully  bored  and  drilled  with  an  iron  inftrument,  (o 
that  we  cannot  fuppofe  but  their  bodies  muft  have  been 
entirely  crufhed  to  a  pulp  :  neverthelefs,  they  again  ap- 
peared in  a  few  weeks  from  the  very  fame  places. 

Plate  XXXIV.  fig.  1.  reprefents  the  aflinia  fociata, 
or  cluftered  animal-tlower,  defcribed  by  Mr  Ellis,  with 
its  radical  tube  adhering  to  a  rock  :  (a)  One  of  the  ani- 
mals firetching  out  its  claws.  Fig.  2.  A  perpendicular 
diffeflicn  of  one  of  the  bodies,  to  fliow  the  gullet,  in- 
tefiines,  ftomach,  and  fibres  or  tendons  that  move  the 
claws  :  (a)  A  young  one  arifing  out  of  the  adhering 
tube.  Fig.  3.  The  aflinia  after,  or  animal  flower  of  the 
newly  ceded  iflands.  Fig.  4.  The  aflinia  anemone,  or 
fea  anemone  from  the  fnme  place.  Fig.  5.  The  under 
part  of  the  fame  by  which  it  adheres  to  the  rocks.  Fig.  6. 
The  aflinia  helianthus,  or  the  fea  fun-flower  from  ditto. 
Fig.  7.  the  under  pait  of  the  fame.  Fig.  8.  'J'he  ac- 
tinia dianthus,  or  fea  carnation,  from  the  rocks  at 
Haftings  in  Suffex.  This  animal  adheres  by  its  tail,  or 
fucker,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  projefling  rocks  oj)- 
pofite  to  tlie  town  ;  and,  when  the  tide  is  out,  has  the 
appearance  of  a  long  white  fig  ;  this  is  the  form  of  it 
when  put  into  a  glafs  of  fea  water.  It  is  introduced 
here  as  a  new  variety  of  this  animal  not  yet  defcribed. 

AniMAL  Food.     See  Food. 

Animal  Occonomy.  This  fubjefl  is  explained  under 
Anatomv. 

Animal  Moqneltfm.     See  Magnetism. 

Animal  S/'iril.     See  KF.krcus  Fluid. 

Animal  Syfltin  denotes  tlie  whole  clafs  of  beings 
endowed  with  animal  life,  othcrwife  called  Animal 
Kingdom. 
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/IniM.iis,  the  prefxiration  of,  for  colleflloni  or  mu- 
frtims.  Sec  QUADRUPEDS,  HiRDs,  Reptiles. 
Pairing;  of  Animah.  See  Pairing. 
ANIIVl.'Vl.CULli,  in  general,  fi^iiifies  a  Utile  aiii- 
mat;  and  thus  the  term  might  be  applied  to  every  ani- 
miil  vvliich  is  conliderably  inferior  in  fizc  to  ourfelves. 
acceptation  j^  |,j,jj,  ^,^g„  ciinomary,  however,  to  dillinguidi  by  the 
of  the  word.  „  //iru  i  c      r 

n3me  of  antmnlcules  only  fuch  animals  as  are  ot  a  (ize 

fo  diminutive,  that  their  true  figure  cannot  be  difccnied 
without  the  affiltance  of  glaffcs;  and  more  efpecijlly  it 
\%  applied  to  fu(  h  as  are  altogether  invifible  to  the  luk- 
ed  eve,  and  cannot  even  be  perceived  to  cxifl  but  by 
~  the  alfidance  of  microfcopes. 

By  the  help  of  magnifying  glalTes,  we  are  brought 
into  a  kind  of  new  woild;   and  iiumberlcfs  animals  are 
difcovered,  which  from  their  minutenefs  niuft  otherwife 
o  for  ever  have  efcaped  our  obfervation  ;   and  how  many 

DiScrcrt      kind>i  of  thefe  invilibles  there  may  be,  is  ftill  unknown  ; 
Czesof  ani-gj  {i,gy  g^g  difcerned  of  all  fizes,  from  thofe  which  are 
""    '  "'      barely  invifible  to  the  naked  eye,  to  fuch  as  refill  the 
aftion  of  the  microfcope,  as  the  fixed  ftars  do  that  of 
the  telcfcope,  and  with  the  bell  magnifiers  hitherto  in- 
vented appear  ordy  as  fo  many  moving  points. 

The  fmalleft  living  creatures  our  inllruments  can 
fliow  are  thofe  that  inhabit  the  waters:  for  though  pol- 
fibly  animalcules  equally  minute,  or  pcrhups  more  fo, 
may  fly  in  the  air,  or  creep  upon  the  earth,  it  is  fcarce 
pQjVible  to  bring  fuch  under  our  examination;  but  wa- 
ter being  tranlparent,  and  confining  the  creaturrs  in  it, 
we  are  able,  by  applying  a  drop  of  it  to  our  glaffes,  to 
difcovcr,  to  a  certain  degree  of  Imallnefs,  all  that  it 
contains. — Some  of  the  moft  curious  of  thtfe  animal- 
cules, which  have  been  dcfcribed  by  microfcopical  ob- 
fervers,  we  ftiall  here  give  an  account  of. 

1 .  7he  Hair  like  Irifea.  Thi.  fo  called  by  Mr  Baker 
on  account  of  its  ihape  ;  being  extremely  (lender, 
and  frequently  an  hundred  and  fihy  times  as  long  as 
broad.  The  body  or  middle  part,  which  is  nearly 
ftraight,  appears,  in  fome,  compofed  of  fuch  rings  as  the 
windpipe  of  land  animals  is  made  up  of;  but  in  others 
feems  rather  fcaled,  or  made  up  of  rings  that  obliquely 
crols  one  another.  Its  two  ends  are  hooked  or  bent, 
pretty  nearly  in  the  fame  degree,  but  in  a  dlreflion  op- 
pofite  to  one  another;  and  as  no  eyes  can  be  difcern- 
ed, it  is  difficult  to  judge  which  is  the  head  or  tail.  Its 
progrelTive  *  motion  is  very  fingular,  being  per'oimed 
by  turning  upon  one  end  as  a  centre,  and  defcribing  al- 
moft  a  quarter  of  a  circle  with  the  other,  as  reprefented 
^  in  the  figure.      Its  motions  are  very  llo'v,   and   require 

I«5  extreme  much  patience  and  attention   in   the  oblerver.      Thefe 
fmallnefs,     creatures  are  fo  fmall,  that  millions  of  millions  of  them 
might  be  contained  in  an  inch  fquare.     When  viewed 
iingly,  they  are  exceedingly  traiifparent,  and  of  a  beau- 
tiful  green  colour  ;    but  when    numbers   of  them    are 
brought  together,  they  become  opaque,  lofe  their  green 
colour,  and  grow  entirely  black. 
Jielights  in       Notwithllanding  the  extreme  minutenefs  of  thefe  ani- 
iociety.        malcules,  they  feem  to   be   fond  of  fociety  j  for,  after 
viewing  for  lome  time  a   parcel   of  them  taken  up  at 
random,  they  will  be  feen  difpofing  theinlelvcs  in  a  kind 
of  reguLnr  orderf.     If  a  multitude. of  them  are  put  into 
a  jar  of  water,  they  will  form  themfelves  into  a  regular 
body,  and  afcend  flowly  to  the  top,  where  after  they 
have  remained  for  iome  time  expofcd  to  the  air,  their 
green  colour  changes  to  a  beautiful  iky  blue.     When 
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they  arc  weary  of  this  fituafion,  they  form  thrmfclve?  Aniiiu!. 
into  a  kind  of  rope,  which  llouly  defceiids  as  low  as  ,  ^"^;  , 
they  intend;  but  if  they  happen  to  be  dole  to  the  fide 
of  the  jar,  they  will  defccnd  upon  it.  They  arc  fo 
nearly  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  water  itfelf,  that  they 
will  cither  remain  at  the  bottom,  float  on  the  furfacc, 
or  be  fulpcnded  in  the  middle,  according  as  they  are 
originally  placed,  or  as  they  themfelves  have  a  mind. 

A  fmall  quantity  of  the  matter  containing  thefe  ani- 
malculesj  having  been  put  into  ajar  of  water,  it  (o  hap- 1  Fig.  3. 
pciicd,  th.it  one  part  went  down  immediately  to  the 
bottom,  whim  the  other  continued  floating  on  the  top. 
When  things  had  remained  for  fomc  time  in  this  con- 
dition, each  of  thefe  (warms  of  animalcules  began  to 
grow  weary  of  its  fituation,  and  had  a  miiid  to  change 
its  quarters.  Both  armies,  therefore,  fel  out  at  the  fdmc 
time,  the  one  proceeding  upwards,  and  the  other  dowm-  , 

wards  ;  fo  that,  after  fome  hours  journey,  they  met  in         fi      ■ 
the  middle.      A  defire  of  knowing  how  they  would  be-Seem$pof. 
have  on  this  occ^fion,  engaged  the  obferver  to  watch  ^^^°,°'  * 
tliem  carefully  ;   and  to  his  futprife   he   faw  the  army  ^i^^  jj-ree 
that  was  marching  upwards,  open  to  the  right  and  left,  of  figacity. 
to  make  room  for  thofe  that  were  dcfcending.      Thus, 
without  confufion   or    intermixture,    each   held  on   its 
way  :   the    army  that   was   going  up,   marching  in  two 
columns  to  the  top,  and  the  other   proceeding  in   one 
column  to  the  bottom,  as  if  each  had  been  under  the 
direction  of  wife  leaders. 

The  hair-like  infedl  was  firft  difcovered  in  a  ditch  at 
Norwich,  one  end  of  which  communicates  with  the  ri- 
ver there,  and  the  other  end  with  a  fecond  ditch,  into         , 
which  feveral  kennels  empty  themfelves.   The  length  of  Found  in 
this  ditch,  when   Mr  Baker  wrote  his  account  of  thisP''°'l'?'0"' 
animalcule,  was  at  lead  1 00  yards,  and  its  breadth  nine.l"*'""^* 
The  bottom,  for  more  than  a  foot  thick,  was  covered 
ivith  a  blackidi  green  fubftance,  in  appearance  like  mud, 
made  up  for  the  mofl  part  of  thefe  infetls;  but,  fuppof- 
ing  only  a  half  or  a  quarter  part  of  it  to  be  compof- 
ed of  them,  according  to  the  dimenfions  we  have  given, 
their  numbers  muft  exceed  all  imagination. 

2.  F.e/s  in  pnjle,  &c.  When  pafte  is  allowed  to  ftand 
till  it  become  four,  it  is  then  found  to  be  the  habita- 
tion of  numberlefs  animalcules,  which  may  be  difcern- 
ed by  the  naked  eye;  and  though  their  form  cannot  bt 
ptrteflly  dillinguifhed,  their  motion  is  very  percept- 
ible, and  the  whole  parte  will  fecra  to  be  animated. 
Fig.  4.  reprefents  one  of  thefe  anguillre  magnified.  8 
The  moll  remarkable  property  of  thefe  infects  is,  that  ^1?  ""  P^''^ 
they  are  viviparous.  If  one  of  them  is  cut  through  near  "^'P"""^' 
the  middle,  feveral  oval  bodies  of  different  fizes  will  be 
feen  to  ilTue  forth.  Thefe  are  young  anguills,  each  of 
them  coiled  up  and  enclofed  in  its  proper  membrane, 
which  is  fo  c.\quifitely  fine,  a«  fcarcely  to  be  dilccrnible 
by  the  greateft  magnifit-r,  while  it  enclofes  the  embryo 
animal.  The  largofl  and  moll  forward  immediately 
break  through  this  covering,  unfold  themlelvcs,  and 
wriggle  about  in  the  water  nimbly;  others  get  out,  un- 
coil, and  move  themfelves  about  more  tlowly;  and  the 
Ieal\  mature  continue  entirely  without  motion.  The 
■uterus,  or  veffel  that  contains  all  thefe  oval  bodies,  is 
compofed  of  many  ringlets,  not  unlike  the  afpera  arte- 
ria  of  land  animals,  and  feems  to  be  connderably  elaftic; 
for  as  foon  as  the  animalcule  is  cut  in  two,  the  oval 
bodies  are  thruft  out  with  fome  degree  of  violence, 
from  the  fpringing  back  or  aftion  of  this  bowel.  Aa 
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hundred  and  upwards  of  the  young  ones  have  been  feen     transformations ;    and    indeed,    unlefs   it  be  carefully    4(iiimal. 
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to  ilTue  from  the  body  of  one  iingle  eel,  whereby  tl)e 
prodigious  increafe  of  them  may  be  accounted  for  ;  as 
probably  feveral  fuch  numerous  generations  are  pro- 
duced in  a  fliort  time.  They  feem  to  be  all  prolific,; 
and  unlefs  trial  happens  to  be  made  upon  one  that  has 
brought  forth  all  its  young,  or  when  the  pafte  has  been 
kept  for  a  very  long  time,  the  experiment  will  always 
fucceed. — This  property  ot  thele  eels  being  viviparous 
renders  it  highly  improbable  that  they  never  become 
flies. 

Animalcules  of  a  iJmilar  kind  are  likewife  found  in 
vinegsr  ;  and,  like  thofe  already  defcribed,  are  found 
to  be  viviparous.  But  it  is  not  only  in  acid  matteis  that 
fuch  appearances  are  obferved.  In  lome  fields  of  wheat, 
many  grains  may  be  obferved,  that  appear  blackiih  out- 
wardly, as  if  fcorched  ;  but  when  opened  are  found  to 
contain  a  foft  white  fubilance,  which,  attentively  con- 
fidered,  appears  to  be  nothing  elfc  than  a  congeries  of 
threads  or  fibres  lying  dole  to  each  other  in  a  parallel 
direftion,  much  refembling  the  unripe  down  of  lome 
thiilles  on  cutting  open  the  flower  heads  before  they 
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watched  while  pafl'ing  from  one  fliape  to  another,  it  will 
often  become  fuddtnly  invifible,  as  happened  moie  than 
once  to  Mr  Baker. 

When  water,  wherein  any  fort  of  vegetable  has  been  ^Ti^^rc 
infufed,  or  animals  prefetved,  has  flood  quietly  for^""'''' 
fome  days,  or  weeks,  in  any  glals  or  other  veClcl,  a 
flimy  fublTance  will  be  collected  about  the  fides  :  fome 
of  which  being  taken  up  with  the  point  of  a  penknife, 
placed  on  a  flip  of  glais  in  a  drop  of  water,  and  looked 
at  through  the  microfcope,  will  be  found  to  harbour 
feveral  kinds  of  little  animals  that  are  feldcm  found 
fwimming  about  at  large  ;  among  which  the  proteus  is 
one.  Its  Ihape  is  better  underilood  from  the  figure,  Its  (hape, 
than  from  any  defcription  that  could  be  given.  Its 'colour,  &c. 
fubfl ance  and  colour  feem  to  rcfembie  that  of  a  fnail  ; 
and  its  whole  (hape  feems  to  bear  a  confiderable  refera- 
biance  to  that  of  a  fwan.  It  fwims  to  and  fro  with 
great  vivacity  ;  but  will  now  and  then  flop  for  a  minute 
or  two  ;  during  which  time  its  long  neck  is  ufually  em- 
ployed as  far  as  it  can  reach,  forwards,  and  on  every 
fide,  with  a  fomewhat  flow,   but  equable  motion,  like 


begin  to  blow.     This  fil)rous  matter  difcovers  not  the      that  of  a  fnake,  Irequently  extending  thrice  the  length 


leafl  fign  of  life  or  motion,  unlefs  water  is  applied  ;  but 
immediately  on  wetting,  provided  the  grains  of  wheat 
have  been  newly  gathered,  the  iuppofed  fibrts  lep^rate, 
and  appear  to  be  living  creatures.  Their  motions  at 
firft  are  verv  languid  ;  but  gradually  become  more  vi- 
gorous, twifting  and  wriggling  themfelves  lomewhat  in 
the  manner  of  the  eels  in  parte,  but  always  flower  than 
they,  and  with  a  great  deal  lefs  regularity. 

If  the  grains  of  wheat  are  grown  dry  by  keeping, 
and  in  that  condition  are  cut  open,  the  fibrous  matter 
is  very  dlllinguifliable  ;  and,  on  putting  water  to  it,  will 


of  its  body,  and  feemingly  in  fearch  of  food. 

There  are  no  eyes,  nor  any  opening  in  the  head  like 
a  mouth,  to  be  dilcerned  :  but  its  actions  plainly  prove 
it  to  be  an  animal  that  can  fee  ;  for  though  multitudes 
of  different  animalcules  Iwim  about  in  the  (ame  water, 
and  its  own  progreflive  motion  is  very  fwift,  it  never 
flrikes  ag.iinll  any  of  them,  but  Jirefls  its  courfe  be- 
tu-een  them  with  a  dexterity  wholly  unaccountable, 
ftiould  we  fuppofe  it  deftitute  of  fight. 

When   the.proceus  is  alarmed,   it  fuddenly  draws  in  Its  transfor- 
its  long  neck,  reprefented  in  fig.  5.   and  6.  transform- mations. 


feparate  with  great  readineis,  and  feem  like  fine  tubes      ing  itfelf  into  the  fliape  reprefented  in    fig.   7.  when    it 
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or  threads  tapering  at  both  ends  ;  but  not  the  leafl  mo- 
tion will  be  perceived  till  they  have  been  in  water  lor 
feveral  hours,  and  fometimes  they  will  never  move  at  all. 
But  if  the  fame  grains  are  ileeped  in  water  for  three  or 
four  hours,  or  buried  for  fome  days  in  the  earth,  till 
I'ley  are  fully  faturated  with  moifture,  and  then  open- 
ed with  a  penknife  ;  on  taking  out  a  fmall  portion  of 
the  white  matter  carefully,  and  fpreading  it  thin  upon 
a  flip  of  glafs,  the  animalcules  will  be  feen  bundled 
together,  and  extended  longitudinally,  but  without  mo- 
tion: and  though,  upon  the  application  of  water,  they 
will  not  revive  fo  foon  as  thofe  taken  from  frerti  grains, 
whofe  moifture  has  never  been  exhaled  •,  yet,  after  re- 
maining an  hour  or  two  in  water,  they  are  conftantly 
found  alive  and  vigorous,  even  though  the^rains  have 
II  been  kept  in  a  dry  condition  for  feveral  years.  It  is 
Prfcaii*  orn  necelTirv,  however,  to  adapt,  in  fome  meafure,  the 
neccflary  iHtJiDe  of  continuing  the  grains  in  water  or  earth  to  the 
'"''  ''.'S"'^age  and  drynefs  of  them  :  for  if  they  are  not  opened 
before  they  are  toj  much  foftened,  the  animalcules  will 
be  dead  ;  aiid  unlefs  the  hulks  are  opened  to  let  thofe 
creatures  out  after  they  have  been  fleeped,  they  ine- 
vitably perifli  in  them  :  otherwife,  they  will  continue 
alive  in  water  for  many  months  ;  and,  Ihould  the  water 
dry  away,  may  be  revived  again  by  giving  them  a  frelh 
fupply. 


experi. 
ment. 


becomes  more  ojiaque,  and  moves  about  very  flowly 
with  the  large  end  foremoft.  When  it  has  continued 
fome  time  in  this  pofture,  it  will  often,  inflead  of  the 
head  and  neck  it  had  tormerly,  put  forth  a  new  one, 
with  a  kind  of  wheel  machinery  reprefented  fig.  8. 
the  motions  of  which  draw  a  current  of  water  to  it 
from  a  confiderable  diftance.  Having  often  pulled  in 
and  thruft  out  their  fliort  head,  fomeiimes  with  and 
fometimes  without  the  wheel-w'ork,  the  creature,  as  if 
weary,  will  remain  motlonlefs  for  a  while  ;  then  its 
head  and  long  neck  will  be  very  flowly  protruded,  as 
in  fig.  9.  and  it  foon  refumes  its  former  agility.  Some- 
times it  difpofes  of  its  neck  and  head,  as  reprefented  in 
fig.  JO.  i5 

4.  T.be  Wheel  /Inimal,  or  Vorticella.  This  wonder-  Voi  ticella,. 
ful  animalcule  is  found  in  rain  water  that  has  flood"  f 
fome  days  in  leaden  gutters,  or  in  hollows  of  lead  on 
the  tops  of  houfiss  ;  or  in  the  flime  or  fediment  left  by 
fuch  water  ;  and  perhaps  may  alio  be  found  in  other 
places  ;  but  if  the  water  Handing  in  gutters  of  lead,  or 
the  fediment  left  behind  it,  has  any  thing  of  a  red  co- 
lour in  it,  one  may  be  almoll  certain  of  finding  them 
therein.  Though  it  dilcovers  no  figns  ot  life  except 
when  in  the  water,  yet  it  is  capable  of  continuing  alive 
for  many  months  after  it  is  taken  out  of  the  «  ater,  and 
kept  in  a  Hate  as  dry  as  dufl.  In  this  flate  it  is  of  a  glo- 
bular fliape,  exceeds  not  the  bignefs  of  a  grain  of  fand, 


found. 


Protpuf,  2-  The  Proteus.    This  animalcule  has  been  dignified 

whyfo  call-^y  jyj^  B  iker  with  the  name  of  Proteus,  on  account  of  and  no  figns  of  life  appear  :  but  being  put  into  water, 
its  afluming  a  great  number  of  different  fliapcs,  fo  as  in  the  fpace  of  half  an  hour  a  languid  motion,  begins, 
feaice  to  be  known  a$  the  fame  animal  in  iti  variuus     the  globule  turns  itfelf  about,  lengthens  itlelf  by  flow 

degrees, 
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Animal-  degrees,  afiumcs  tlit  form  of  a  lively  maggot,  and  mofl 
iiilt;.  commonly  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  |)uts  out  its 
wheels  ;  fwiinmiiig  vigoroully  tlirougli  tlie  water,  as  if 
ill  fearcli  of  food  ;  or  elfe,  fixing  illelf  by  the  idil, 
works  the  wheels  in  futli  a  manner  as  to  bring  its  food 
to  it. 

Fig.  23.  and  24.  (how  the  wheel  animal  in  its  glo- 
bular form  ;  fig.  i  i.  and  12.  in  its  maggot  Hate  ;  and 
fig.  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  and  22.  lliow 
the  different  apiiearanccb  of  its  wheels,  and  alio  its  va- 
rious intermediate  changes  between  tlie  globular  and 
majTgot  ftate. 

The  moft  remarkable  part  of  this  animalcule  is  its 
wheel  work.  This  conlifts  of  a  couple  of  femicircvilar 
inllruments,  round  the  edges  of  which  many  little 
iibrillai  move  themfelves  very  brlflily,  fometimes  with 
a  kind  of  rotation,  and  fometimes  in  a  trembling  or  vi- 
brating manner.  When  in  this  ftate,  it  fometimts  un- 
faftens  its  tail,  and  fwims  ahjng  with  a  great  deal  of 
fwiftncfs,  fcemingly  in  puifuit  of  its  piey.  .Sometimes 
the  wheels  fecm  to  be  entire  circles,  armed  with  fmall 
teeth,  like  ihofe  of  the  balance  wheel  of  a  watch,  ap- 
pearing projeflcd  forwards  beyond  the  head,  and  ex- 
tending fidewife  foniewhat  wider  than  its  diameter. 
The  teeth  or  cogs  of  ihele  wheels  (cem  to  Ifand  very 
regularly  at  equal  diftances  :  but  the  figure  of  them 
varies  according  to  their  pofition,  the  degree  of  their 
protrufion,  and  perhaps  the  will  ot  the  animal  itfelf. 
They  appear  fometimes  like  minute  oblong  fquares,  rif- 
ing  at  right  angles  from  the  periphery  of  a  circle,  like 
ancient  battlements  on  a  round  tower  ;  at  other  times 
thev  terminate  in  iharp  points,  and  altogether  refemble 
a  kind  of  Gothic  crown.  They  are  otten  fcen  in  a 
kind  of  curved  direflion,  all  bending  the  lame  way, 
and  fceming  like  fo  many  hooks  ;  and  now  and  then 
the  ends  ot  them  will  be  perceived  to  be  clubbed  like 
mallets.  This  figure,  however,  as  well  as  the  firft,  they 
alTurne  but  rarely. 

As  thefe  wheels  are  everywhere   excelTively  tranfp.i- 
rent,  except  about  their  circular  rim  or   edge,  where 
the  cogs  are   fet,  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  by 
what  contrivance  they  are  turned  about,  or  what  their 
real   figure  is,  though  they    feem   exatlly   to  refemble 
wheels  moving   round  upon  an  axis.      It  is  alfo  hardly 
the  marks    pofljble  to   be  certain  whether  thofe  circular  bodies  in 
of  a  real       v^,V,i(;V,  the  teeth  are  fet,   are  of  a  tlat  form,  or  hollovv 
and  conical  ;  hut  they  feem  rather  to  be  of  a  conical 
figure.      The  diOiculty  of  conceiving  how  an  articula- 
tion could  be   contrived    fo  as  to  caufe  a  real  rotation, 
hath  caufed  many  people  imagine  that  there  was  a  de- 
ception  in   this   cafe  :    But   Mr  Baker  allures  us,  that 
when  the  wheels  are  tuUy  protruded,  they  never  fail  to 
ftiow  all  the  vilible  mirks  of  a  regular   rotation  ;  and, 
in  feme  politions,  the  fame  cogs  or  teeth  may  be  traced 
by  the  eye  during  a  complete  revolution. 
Show3!;rcat      AH  the  anions  of  this  creature  feem  to  imply  faga- 
qiiicknefsofcity  and  quicknefs  of  fenfation.      At  the  leaft  touch  or 
fcnfation.     niotion  in  the  water,  th'ry  inftantly  draw  in  their  wheels; 
and  Mr  JBaker  conjeftures,  that  their  eyes  are  lodged 
fomcwhere    about   the   uheels ;  becaufe,  while  in   the 
maggot  (la'.e,  its  motions  are  fli'W  and  blundering  ;  but 
after  the  wheels  are  protruded,  they  are  performed  with 
great  regularity,  fwiftnefs,  and  (feadinels. 

Nutwithftanding  the  minutenefs  of  this   animalcule, 
the  micvofcope  generally  difcovers  others  in  the  fame 
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drop  of  water,  compared  with  which  the  wheel  animal    Animal 
may  be  faid  to  be  a  whale.  The  tranfparcncy  of  its  bo  ,        _'' 
dy,  therefore,  allow.,  its  internal  parts  to  Le  fecn,  which 
cannot  be  perceived  in  the  minutcll  animalcules,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fmallnefb  of  their  fizc.      a,   Is  the  appear-'"'?-  '$• 

aiice  of  the  head  ;  and   thoueh  it  is  everywhere  trani-  ,    ,  ^?   . 

.     ,  "  •      1     ,'  ill     Luicriptii 

parent,  a  ring  or  circle,  more  particularly  remarkable  Qf,,^,  ,1,^^ 

fur  its  clearne'ls,  is  commonly  perceived  about  the  niid-nal  paru. 
die  of  the   forehead,   a  liltlc  above  the  mouth.      This,  » 

Mr  Baker  thinks,  might  jullly  be  called  the  fe<t  of  the 
brain.  Many  veffels  which  feem  to  take  tiieir  origin 
from  thence  are  dilccrniblc  in  the  head,  wherein  fome 
tranlparciit  fluid  appears  continually  agitated  by  a  kind 
of  lluctuating  motion. 

,  The  thorax,  b,  is  joined  to  the  head  by  a  very  (}iort 
neck,  c,  and  appears  to  be  about  the  fixth  part  of  the 
whole  length  of  the  animal.  In  the  middle  of  the 
thorax  is  placed  the  heart,  d,  where  its  fyftole  and  dia- 
ftole  are  plainly  vifible.  It  is  feen  through  the  back  of 
the  infed,  (hutting  and  opening  alternately  ivith  great 
regularity  and  txaftnefs.  Its  fizc  is  proportionable  to 
the  creature's  bignefs  ;  and  its  (liape,  during  the  fyftole, 
is  nearly  circular,  being  corapofcd  leemingly  of  two  fc- 
milunar  parts,  which  then  approach  each  other  late- 
rally, and  form  between  them  a  roundifli  or  horfc-dioe- 
like  figure,  whole  upper  fide  is  tlat,  and  the  und'.-r  one 
convex.  The  diadole  is  performed  by  a  feeniing  re- 
paration, or  opening,  of  thefe  two  femilunar  parts, 
whereby  the  tranlverle  diameter  of  the  heart  is'  very 
lyuch  enlarged.  This  feparation  begins  exaftly  in  the 
middle  of  the  lower  part  next  the  tail  ;  and  opens  to 
fuch  a  confiderable  width  upwards,  that  the  two  parts, 
when  at  their  utmoll  diflentlon,  feem  only  joined  by  an 
arched  veffel  at  their  anterior  end.  The  alternate  mo- 
tions of  controdlion  and  dilatation  are  performed  with 
great  Ifrength  and  vigour,  in  pretty  much  the  fame 
time  as  the  pulfation  of  the  arteries  of  a  man  in  health. 
The  motions  of  the  heart  are  communicated  to  all  the 
internal  parts  of  the  thorax,  and  feem  to  extend  a  great 
deal  turther  ;  for  a  ftrift  examination  difcovers,  at  the 
fame  time,  throughout  the  whole  animal,  contraflioiis 
and  dilatations  going  on,  that  are  apparently  corre- 
ipondcnt  thereto.  Thefe  motions  of  the  heart,  how- 
ever, are  fometimes  iufpendcd  or  imperceptible  for 
two  or  three  minutes  :  after  which  they  are  renewed, 
and  go  on  again  with  the  fame  regularity  as  before. 
From  the  under  part  of  the  thorax  proceeds  a  fmall 
tranfparent  horn  reprefented  at  a,  fig.  11.  and  12.  It 
is  never  vifible  but  when  the  animal  turns  on  its  back 
or  fide.    • 

The  blood  or  circulating  tluid  of  the  wheel  animal  Is 
fo  abfolutely  colourlels,  that  the  current  of  it  through 
the  velTel  is  undiftinguiftuble  by  glalTej.  A  fort  of  ir- 
regular agitation  of  fome  lluid  is  indeed  perceived, 
which  is  perhaps  a  compound  motion  of  currents  run- 
ning different  ways,  and  loiming  fuch  an  appearance, 
though  no  fingle  current  is  anywhere  dillmflly  vifible. 

Immediately  below  the  thorax  is  another  annular  di- 
vifion,  e,  joining  upwards  to  the  thorax  and  down- 
wards to  the  abdomen,  the  entrance  whereof  it  ferves 
occafionally  to  enlarge  or  dimini(li.  The  abdomenyi 
is  by  much  the  largell  part  of  the  animal,  and  contains 
the  ftomach  and  intcflines.  When  the  infeifl  is  full  of 
food,  thefe  bowels  appear  opaque  and  of  a  blood-red 
colour,  extending  quite  through  the  belly  and  great  * 
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Animal-  part  of  the  tail,  and  exhibiting  a  variety  of  contraftlons 
'■"^-  ,  and  dilatations.  The  belly  is  capable  of  ftretching  out 
greatly  in  length,  or  being  fliortened  very  much,  and 
widening  its  diameter.  It  affumes  many  (liapes,  and 
becomes  occafionally  a  cafe  for  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  body. 

Befides  the  above  mentioned  one,  there  are  found  in 
the  waters  feveral  other  fpecies  of  animals  furnifhed 
with  wheels,  fome  of  which  appear  to  have  a  rotatory, 
and  others  a  vibratory,  motion.  Fig.  25.  reprelents  a 
kind  found  in  the  ditch  at  Norwich,  where  the  hair- 
lilie  infeft  is  produced.  They  differ  from  the  forego- 
ing only  in  having  very  long  tails.  Fig.  26,  27,  and 
28.  reprefent  a  fpecies  of  vvheel  animals,  which  are  alfo 
covered  with  (hells.  The  body  of  this  fpecies  confiftj 
of  three  parts,  in  like  manner  as  the  other  ;  only  the 
thorax  and  abdomen,  in  this,  are  not  feparated  by  any 
gut,  or  intermediate  veffel,  but  are  joined  immediately 
together.  The  heart  is  plainly  perceived,  having  a  re- 
gular fyftole  and  diaftole,  at  a,  as  in  the  toimer  Ipe- 
cies.  I'hefe  creatures  occafionally  draw  themfelves  en- 
tirely within  their  (liells  ;  and  the  fliell  then  appears 
terminated  by  fix  Ihort  fpikes  on  one  fide  and  two  on 
jj  the  other. 
Manner  of  The  young  ones  of  this  fpecies  are  carried  in  oval  fac- 
prodiicing  culi,  or  integuments,  falfened  externally  on  the  lower 
their  young  p^^j  gf  ^\^^[^  (hells  fome  where  about  the  tail;  thefe  fac- 
culi  are  Comeimes  opaque  only  at  one  end,  and  feem- 
ingly  empty  at  the  other  ;  fometimes  they  appear 
opaque  in  the  middle,  with  a  tranfparency  all  round,  as 
in  fig.  26.  When  the  young  one  is  about  to  burft  its  in- 
teguments, the  parent  affilts  it  greatly,  by  wagging  its 
tail,  and  ftriking  the  oval  bag,  fo  that  the  young  one's 
head  becomes  as  it  were  forced  into  the  water,  though 
the  tail  cannot  be  fo  foon  dilengaged.  In  this  condi- 
tion the  young  one  fets  its  wheel  a-going,  and  exerts 
all  its  endeavours  to  free  itfelf  from  its  confinement. 
When  it  has  got  clear,  it  fwiras  away,  wagging  its  tail 
as  the  old  one  does,  and  leaving  the  integument  adhe- 
ring to  the  lliell  of  the  parent.  The  old  one  then  ufes 
a  number  of  efforts  to  get  rid  of  this  incumbrance, 
flriking  againll  it  with  her  tail,  fixing  the  end  of  her 
tail  upon  it,  and  then  darting  her  body  forward  ;  with 
feveral  very  odd  motions  not  eafy  to  be  defciibed.  This 
kind  of  wheel  animals  are  great  tormentors  of  the  wa- 
ter ilea,  Pu/ex  aquaticus  arhorefcens  of  Swammerdam  ; 
of  which  a  figure  is  given  from  that  author  (Plate 
XXXVI.);  fig.  2.  (hoivs  the  natural  fize  of  the  flea; 
and  fig.  I.  (hows  it  magnified,  with  fome  of  the  wheel 
animals  adhering  to  it.  Thefe  infetls  are  often  found 
in  great  numbers  in  the  fame  water:  and  when  that  is 
the  cafe,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  difcover  five  or  fix  of 
thefe  cruflaceous  wheel  animals  faf^cned  by  their  tail  to 
the  (hell  or  horns  of  the  flea;  caunng  it,  feemlngly,  a 
■vafl  deal  of  uneafitiefs  :  nor  can  they  be  driven  away, 
or  (h::kcii  off,  by  all  the  efforts  the  flea  can  ufe.  for 
that  purpofe. 

5.  The  Eelljlower  Animal,  or  Plumed  Polype.  Thefe 
animilcules  dwell  in  colonies  together,  from  ten  to  fi.*"- 
tceii  (feldiim  falling  fhort  of  the  former  number,  or 
exceeding  the  latter),  in  a  flimy  kind  of  mucilaginous 
or  gelatinous  cafe;  which,  out  of  the  water,  has  no  de- 
termined form,  appearing  like  a  little  lump  of  (lime  ; 
but,  when  expanded  therein,  has  fome  relemblance  to 
the  figure  of  a  bell  with  its  mduth.  upwards ;  and  rs 
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ufually  about  half  an  inch  long,   and   a  quarter  of  an    Animal- 
inch  in  diameter.      Thele  bells,  or  colonies,  are  to  be       •^"l^- 
found  adhering  to  the  large  leaves  of  duckweed,  and         * 
other  aquatic  plants.     They  may  be   moft  eafily  difcO'-wii^,^  ,i;c. 
vered  by  letting  a  quantity  of  water,  with  duckweed  incovered. 
it,  (land  quietly  for  three  or  four  hours  in  glafs  veffels 
in    a   window,  or  other  place  whence  a  flrong   light 
comes  :   for  then,  if  any  are  about  the  duckweed,  they 
will  be  found,  on  careful  infpeflion,  extending  them- 
felves out  of  their   cafes,  and  making  an  elegant  ap- 
pearance. 

The  bell,  or  cafe,  which  thefe  animals  inhabit,  being 
very  tranfparent,  all  the  motions  of  its  inhabitants  may 
be  dilcerned  through  it  diftinflly.  It  feems  divided  in- 
ternally into  level al  apartments,  or  rather  to  contain  fe- 
veral fmaller  facculi,  each  of  which  enrlofes  one  of  thefe 
animals.  The  openings  at  the  tops  of  thefe  facculi,  are 
but  juft  fufficient  to  admit  the  creature's  head  and  a 
fmall  part  of  its  body  to  be  thrufl  out  beyond  them,  the 
reft  remaining  always  in  the  cafe.  It  can,  however, 
occafionally  retire  into  its  cafe  altogether  ;  and  never 
fail?  to  do  fo  when  alarmed  by  any  fudden  motion  of 
the  water,  or  of  the  vefTel  which  contains  it.  ^g 

Befide  the  particular  and  feparate  motion  which  each  Motions  of 
of  thefe  creatures  is  able  to  exert  within  its  own  cafe, '•'^  whole 
and  independent  of  the  reft  ;  the  whole  colony  together  °"'^' 
has  a  power  of  altering  the  pofition  of  the  bell,  or  even 
of  removing  it  from  one  place  to  another  ;  and  hence 
this  bell  is  (ometimes  found  (landing  perfeftly  upright, 
as  in  fig.  29.  and  33.  and  fometimes  bending  the  upper 
part  downwards,  as  in  fig.  30.  As  thefe  animalcules 
feem  not  to  choofe  to  flay  together  in  focieties  whole 
number  exceeds  15,  when  the  colony  happens  to  in- 
creal'e  in  number,  the  bell  may  be  oblVrved  to  fplit  gra- 
dually, beginning  from  about  the  middle  of  the  upper 
or  anterior  extremity,  and  proceeding  downwards  to- 
wards the  bottom,  as  in  fig.  32.  till  they  at  laft  fepa- 
rate entirely,  and  become  two  complete  colonies  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  one  of  which  fometimes  removes 
to  another  part  of  the  veffel.  j 

The  arms  of  each  individual  of  this  colony  are  fet  Defcription 
round  the  head,  to  the  number  of  40,  having  each  thef^f  »"  indl- 
figure  of  an  Italic yj  one  of  whofe  hooked  ends  is  falt-^''""'''- 
ened  to  the  head  ;  and  all  together,  when  expanded, 
compofe  a  figure  (haped  fomewhat  like  a  horie's  (hoe, 
convex  on  one  fide  next  the  body,  but  gradually  open- 
ing and  turning  outwards,  (o  as  to  leave  a  confiderable 
area  within  the  outer  extremities  ot  the  arms.  When 
the  arms  are  thus  extended,  the  creature,  by  giving 
them  a  vibrating  motion,  can  produce  a  current  in  the 
water,  which  brings  the  animalcules,  or  whatever  other 
minute  bodies  are  within  the  (phere  of  its  aflion,  with 
great  velocity  to  its  mouth,  fituated  between  the  arms} 
where  they  are  taken  in  if  liked,  or  driven  away  by  a 
contrary  motion.  The  food  is  conveyed  immediately 
from  the  mouth  or  openinj;  between  the  arms,  through 
a  narrow  neck,  into  a  paffage  fccmingly  correfpondent 
to  the  refophagus  in  land  animals  ;  down  which  it  paf- 
fes  into  the  ftomach,  where  it  remains  for  fome  time, 
and  then  is  voided  upwards,  in  fmall  round  pellets, 
through  a  gut  whofe  exit  is  near  the  neck.  The  body 
confilfs  of  three  divifions  ;  in  the  uppermoll  of  which 
are  contained  all  the  above  mentioned  intellines,  which 
are  only  to  be  difcerned  when  the  creature  is  full,  at 
which  time  they  become  opaque.     The  other  two  di- 
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vifioiT!,  which  are  probalily  fixed  to  the  bell,  feem  to 
be  of  no  other  ufe  than  to  j>ive  the  crenturc  a  power 
of  contrailion  and  exteiilion.  The  arms  nrc  not  able 
to  contrail  like  thofe  of  the  common  polype  ;  but 
when  the  animal  retires  into  its  cale,  they  are  bioujjht 
toi;cther  in  a  dole  and  curious  order,  fo  as  to  be  cal'rly 
drawn  in.  Though  their  j;cneral  appearance,  when 
expanded,  is  that  of  a  cup  whole  bafe  and  top  are  of 
a  horfe-llioe  foim,  they  fomctimes  icparate  into  four 
parts,  and  ranf[e  thcmlelvts  as  in  lij;.  36.  fo  as  to  re- 
femble  four  feparate  plum^-s  of  feathers.  Thouj^h  their 
'eyes  cannot  be  dilcovcrcd,  yet  Mr  Baker  thinks  they 
have  fome  perception  of  the  light  :  for  when  kept  in 
the  dark,  they  always  remain  contrartcd  ;  but  on  be- 
ing expoled  to  the  light  of  the  fun  or  of  a  candle,  they 
conftantiv  extend  their  arms,  and  (how  evident  iigns  of 
being  pleafc-d. 

Fig.  29.  reprefents  one  complete  colony  or  bell  Hand- 
ing erc6\,  with  all  the  animals  out  of  their  kingdom, 
and  their  arms  extended,  exhibiting  all  together  a  very 
pretty  appearance  :  a,  reprefents  two  oval  bodies,  lup- 
pofed  by  Mr  Baker  to  be  eggs. 

Fig.  30.  thows  all  the  creatures  withdrawn  into  their 
cells,  and  the  end  of  the  bell  hanging  downwards. 

Fig.  ^3.  fliows  the  bell  crcifl,  with  only  one  of  the 
animals  coming  out,  in  order  to  (how  its  connexion 
with  the  bell. 

Fig.  34.  fhows  the  head  and  arms  of  a  fingle  polype 
clofing  together,  atid  difpofing  themfelves  in  order  to 
be  drilwn  into  the  bell. 

Fig.  35.  (hows  one  complete  animal  greatly  magni- 
fied, to  (how  its  feveral  parts  more  diftind\ly  ;  viz.  a, 
the  head,  refembling  a  horle  llioe  ;  b  b,  the  arms  feen 
from  one  fide;  c,  the  narrow  neck;  J,  the  oefopha- 
gus  ;  e,  the  llomach  ;  J]  the  gut  or  la(t  intelline 
through  which  the  food  pafTes  after  being  digefled  in 
the  ilomach  ;  g,  the  anus,  where  the  fa;ces  are  dif- 
charged  in  little  pellets  ;  h  i,  that  part  of  the  bell  which 
furrounds  the  body  of  the  animal,  and  clofcs  upon  it 
when  it  retires  down. 

!■'?•  37-   "^^^  head  and  arms  feen  in  front. 

6.  Thi'  Globe  animal.  This  animalcule,  reprefented 
fig.  38.  feems  exa(ftly  globular,  having  no  appearance 
of  cither  head,  tail,  or  fins.  It  moves  in  all  direftions, 
forwards  or  backwards,  up  or  down,  either  rolling 
over  and  over  like  a  bowl,  fpinning  horizontally  like  a 
top,  or  gliding  along  fmoothly  without  turning  itfelf 
at  all.  Sometimes  its  motions  are  flow,  at  other  times 
very  fwift  ;  and,  when  it  pleales,  it  can  turn  round,  as 
It  were  upon  an  axis,  very  nimbly,  without  removing 
out  of  its  place.  The  whole  body  is  tranlparent,  ex- 
cept where  the  circular  black  fpots  are  ihown  in  the 
figure.  S^me  of  the  animals  have  no  fpots,  and  others 
trom  one  to  feven.  The  lurface  of  the  whole  body  ap- 
pears, in  lotne,  as  if  all  over  dotted  with  points ;  in 
others,  as  if  granulated  like  (liagreen  :  but  their  more 
general  appearance  is,  as  if  belet  thinly  round  with 
ftiort  moveable  hairs  or  brillks,  which  probably  are 
the  inllruments  by  which  their  motions  are  performed. 
The  animalcules  may  bf  feen  by  the  naked  eye,  but 
appear  only  like  moving  points. 

7.  The  Pipe  animal.  Thtfe  creatures  are  found  on 
the  coaft  of  Norfolk,  living  in  fmall  tubes  or  cafes  of 
fandy  matter,  in  fuch  multitudes  as  to  compofe  a  mafs 
£bmetimes  of  three  feet  in  length.     Fig.  39.  (hows,  a 


piece  of  fuch  a  congeries  brok^  off,   where  aaaa  repre-   Animal, 
lent  the  moutiii   or  openings  o»  the  pipes   wherein  the       ^"_^J 
little  animals   make   their   abode.      Fig.  40.  Ihows  one  ' 

fingle  pipe,  with  its  inhabitant,  (cparatcd  from  tiie  icH, 
and  magnified  nine  or  ten  times  in  diameter.  The 
pipe  or  cale  b  is  made  of  fand,  intermixed  here  and  thcie 
with  mirmtc  fliells,  and  all  cemented  together  by  a  glu- 
tinous flime,  probably  ilTuing  from  the  animal's  own 
body  c,  which  is  compofcd  of  mufcular  ringlets  like 
thole  of  a  worm,  capable  of  great  cxtenfion  or  con- 
traflion.  The  anterior  end  or  head,  d,  is  exceedingly 
beauliiul,  having  round  it  a  double  row  of  little  arms 
difpoled  in  a  very  regular  order,  and  probably  capable 
of  cxtenfion,  in  order  to  catch  its  food,  and  bring  it  toSometimn 
its  mouth.  Some  ol  thefe  tubes  are  found  petrilicd,  and  found  pttri- 
conrtitute  one  fpecies  of  fyringoides.  ^'^' 

8.  yJn  Infeil  with  netJite  arms.  The -properties  and  inf^a*^.;,!, 
(liape  of  this  little  animal  are  very  extraordinary.    It  isnet-likc 
found  only  in  cafcades,  where  the  water  runs  very  fwift.  arms. 
There  thefe  infects  arc  foutid  in  clufters,  (landing  erecl 

on  their  tails;  and  relembliiig,  when  all  togtlhtr, 
the  combs  of  bees  at  the  time  they  are  filled  with  their 
aurelia.-.  On  being  taken  out  of  the  water,  they  fpin 
threads,  by  which  they  hang  exaclly  in  the  lame  man- 
ner as  the  garden  fpider.  Fig.  42.  (hows  one  of  thefe 
inledls  magnified.  Its  body  appears  curioufly  turned 
as  on  a  lathe  ;  and  at  the  tail  are  three  (liarp  (pines,  on 
which  it  raifes  itfelf,  and  (lands  upright  in  the  water  ; 
but  the  moft  curious  apparatus  is  about  its  head,  where 
it  is  furnillied  with  two  inllruments  like  fans  or  nets, 
which  fcrve  to  provide  its  food.  Thef?  it  frequently 
fpreads  out  and  draws  in  again  ;  and  when  drawn  up, 
they  are  folded  together  with  the  utmoll  nicety  and 
exaflnels,  fo  as  to  be  indifccrnible  when  brought  clofe 
to  the  body.  At  the  bottom  of  thefe  fans  a  couple  of 
claws  are  faftepcd  to  the  lower  part  of  the  head,  which, 
every  time  the  nets  are  drawn  in,  condudl  to  the  mouth 
of  the  animal  whatever  is  taken  in  them.  When  the 
creature  does  not  employ  its  nets,  it  thrufts  out  a  pair 
of  (harp  horns,  as  in  fig.  41.  where  the  inftcl  is  (hown 
magnified  about  400  times. 

Some  of  thefe  creatures  being  kept   with  xvater  in  a 
vial,  mod    of  them   died    in    two  days  ;  and   the  re(l, 
having  fpun  themfelves   tranfp;irent  cafes  (which   were 
fattened  either  to  the  fides  of  the   glafs,  or  to  pieces 
of  grafs  put  into  it),  feemed  to  be  changed  into  a  kind 
of  chryialis  :     but,    before    taking   this  form,    they  ap- 
peared as  in  fig.  43.  which  ihape  they  likewife  alfumed 
when    weary   with  catching   their  food,  or  v.  hen  lying 
in  wait  for  it.      None  of  them  lived  above  three  days  ; 
and  though  frelli  water  was   given   them   two  or  three 
times  a-day,  yet,  in   a   few  hours,  it  would   (link  to  a 
degree  fcarce  conceivable,  and  that  too  at  feveral  yards  Surprifing 
diftance,  though,  in   proportion   to  the  water,  all   the  property  of 
included  infefts   were  not   more  than  as  i  to  150,000.  'poilingwSs 
This  makes  it  probable,  that  it  is  neceflary  for  them  to  "^'' 
live  in  a  rapid  ftrcamj  left    they  (liould    be  poifoned  by 
the  effluvia  ilTiiing  from  their  own  bodies,    as  no  doubt 
they  were  in  the  vial. 

9.  A  curious   aquatic  "worm.      This    animalcule  is  .     ^^    ,-. 
(hown,  magnified,   at    fig.   31.      It   is    found   in  ditch  worm, 
^vater  ;   and  is  of  various  fizes,  from  ^'^  to  ^  of  an  inch 

in  length.  About  the  head  it  is  fomewhat  of  a  yellowilh 
colour  ;  but  all  the  reft  of  the  body  is  perfeflly  coloiir- 
lefs  and  tranfparent,  except  the  intcllines,  which  are 
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confiderably  opaque,  and  difpofed  as  in  the  figure. 
Along  its  fides  are  feveral  papillae,  with  long  hairs 
growing  from  them  :  it  has  two  black  eyes,  and  is  very 
nimble.  But  the  moft  remarkable  thina  in  this  creature 
is  a  long  horn  or  probofcis  ;  which,  in  the  large  ones, 
may  be  leen  with  the  naked  eye,  if  the  water  is  clear, 
and  is  foraetiraes  tV  of  an  inch  in  length  :  this  it  waves 
to  and  fro  as  it  moves  in  the  water,  or  cree[Ts  up  the 
fide  of  the  glafs  ;  but  it  is  not  known  whether  it  is  hol- 
low, or  of  what  ufe  it  is  to  the  creature  itfelf. 

10.  Spermatic  Animalt,  and  Animacula  Infiifor'ia. 
The  dilcovery  of  living  animalcutes  in  the  feraen  of 
moft  animals  is  claimed  by  Mr  Leeuwenhoek  and  Mr 
Nicholas  Hartfoeker,  who  both  fay  they  publiflied  it 
about  the  end  of  the  year  1677  °''  beginning  of  1678  : 
but  Mr  Leeuwenhoek  having  given  the  moft  particular 
defcription  of,  and  made  by  far  the  greattft  number  of 
experiments  concerning  them,  the  difcovery  is  com- 
monly attributed  to  him. 

According  to  this  naturalift,  thefe  animalcules  are 
found  in  the  femen  malculinum  of  every  kind  of  ani- 
mal :  but  their  general  appearance  is  very  much  the 
fame,  nor  doth  their  fize  differ  in  proportion  to  the 
bulk  of  the  animal  to  which  they  belong.  The  bodies 
of  all  of  them  feem  to  be  of  an  oblong  oval  form,  with 
long  tapering  (lender  tails  iffuing  from  them  ;  and  as 
by  this  fliape  they  refemble  tadpoles,  they  have  been 
frequently  called  by  that  name  ;  though  the  tails  of 
them,  in  proportion  to  their  bodiei;,  are  much  longer 
than  the  tails  of  tadpoles  are  ;  and  it  is  obfervable,  that 
the  animalcules  in  the  femen  of  fifties  have  tails  much 
longer  and  more  (lender  than  the  tails  of  thofe  in  other 
animals  ;  infomuch,  that  the  extremity  of  them  is  not  to 
be  difcerned  without  the  beft  glaffes,  and  the  utmoft 
attention.  Fig.  2  I.  N°  I,  2,  3,  4,  reprei'ent  the  fper- 
matic  animalcula  of  the  rabbit  ;  and  N"  5,  6,  7,  8,  thofe 
of  a  dog  ;  according  to  Mr  Leeuwenhoek. 

The  numbers  of  thefe  animalcula  are  inconceivable. 
On  viewing  with  a  microfcope  the  milt  or  femen  maf- 
culinum  of  a  living  cod  (iih,  innumerable  multitudes  of 
animalcules  were  found  therein  of  fuch  a  diminutive  (ize, 
that  he  fuppofed  at  leaft  10,000  of  them  capable  of  be- 
ing contained  in  the  bulk  of  a  grain  of  fand  ;  whence 
he  concludes,  that  the  milt  of  this  fingle  ii(h  contained 
more  living  animalcules  than  there  are  to  be  found  peo- 
ple living  in  the  whole  world.  To  find  the  compara- 
tive fize  of  thefe  animalcules,  Mr  Leeuwenhoek  placed 
a  hair  of  his  head  near  them  ;  which  hair,  through  his 
microfcope,  appeared  an  inch  in  breadth  ;  and  he  ivas 
fatisfied,  that  at  leaft  60  fuch  animalcules  could  eafily 
lie  within  that  diameter  ;  whence,  their  bodies  being 
ipherical,  it  follows,  that  216.000  of  them  are  but 
equal  to  a  globe  wliofe  diameter  is  the  breadth  of  a 
hair.  He  obft-rved,  that  when  the  water  wherewith 
he  had  diluted  the  femen  of  a  cod  fifli  was  exhaled,  the 
little  bodies  of  the  animalcules  burft  in  pieces  ;  which 
did  not  happen  to  thofe  in  the  femen  of  a  ram  :  and 
this  he  imputes  to  the  greater  (irmnefs  and  confiftency 
of  the  latter,  ^s  the  fle(h  of  a  land  animal  is  more  com- 
pafl  than  fi(h. 

Thefe  animalcules  appi-ar  to  be  very  vigorous,  and 
tenacious  of  life  j  for  they  may  be  oblcrved  to  move 
long  after  the  animal  from  which  they  are  taken  is  dead. 
■They  have  this  peculiarity  alfo  that  they  arc  continu- 
ally in  motion,  without  the  leaft  reft  or  intermKTion, 
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provided  there  is  fluid  (ufticient  for  them  to  fwim  about    Anirr.al. 
in.      Thefe  animalcula   are  peculiar  to  the  ftmen  ;  no- ,     '^^""^" 
thing  that  has  the  leaft  token  of  lite  being  dilcovtred,         " 
by  the  beft  glafles,  either  i:i  the   blood,  ff)ittle,  urine, 
gall,  or  chyle.      Great  numbers,  however,  are   to  be 
found   in    the  whitifti   matter  that  fticks  between   tjie 
teeth  ;  fome  of  which  are  of  an  oval  figure,  and  others 
refemble  eels. 

The  Aniinakula  Infiifona  take  their  name  from  their  Animalcula 
being  found  in  all  kinds  either  of  vegetable  or  animal mtulbria. 
infufions.      Indeed,  there   is   fcarce  any  kind  of  water, 
unlefs  impregnated  with   fome   mineral   (ubftance,  but 
what  will  dilcover  living  creatures. — Mr  Lteuwenhoek  j^^,  Lceu- 
fays,  that  at  firft  he  could  difcern    no   living  creatures  utnhock's 
in  rain  water  ;   but  after  ftanding  fome  days,   he  difco- account  of 
vered  innumerable  animalcules,  many  thoulandsof  times?"'"', 
lels  than  a  grain  ot  (and,  and  in  proportion  to  a  mite  as'" 
a  bee  is   to  a  horle. — In   other  rain  water,  which  had 
likewiie  liood  fome  time,  he  found  the  (raalleft  lort  he 
had  ever  ieen  ,    and,  in    a    few   days   more,  met  with 
others  eight  times  as   big    as   thefe,  and    almoft  round. 
In  another  quantity   of  rain  water  that  had   been  ex- 
poled  like  the  former,  he  difcoveted  a  kind  of  animal- 
cules with  two  little  horns   in  continual  motion.      The 
(pace    between   the  horns  was   flat,  though    the   body 
was  roundifh,  but    tapering   a   little  towards  the  end  ; 
where  a  tail  appeared,  four  times  as  long  as  the  body, 
and  the  thicknefs  of  a   Ipider's  web.     He  obferved  fe- 
vtral  hundreds  of  thefe  within  the  fpace  a  grain  of  fand 
would  occupy.      If  they  happened  on  the  leaft  filament 
or  firing,  they  were  entangled  in  it  ■■,  and    then  uould 
extend  their  bodies  into  an  oblong  round,  and  ftruggle 
hard  to  difengage  their  tails.      He  obftrved   a   (econd 
fort  of  an  oval  figure,  and  imagined    the  head  to  ftand 
at  the   fharptft  end.      The  body  was  flat,  with    ftvtral 
fmsU  feet  moving  exceeding  quick,  but  not  dilcernible 
without   a   great    deal  of  attention.      Sometimes  they 
changed    their   ftiape   into  a   perfect   round,  efpecially 
when  the  water  began  to  dry  away.     He  met  alio  with 
a  third  fort,  twice  as  long   as  broad,  and  eight  times 
fmaller  than  the  firft  :   yet  in  thefe  he  difcerned  little 
feet,   whereby   they  moved  very  nimbly.      He  percei- 
ved likewife   a   fourth  fort,   a  thoufand    times  fmaller 
than  a  loule's  eye,  and  which  exceeded  all  the  reft  in 
brifknels  :   he  found  thefe  turning  themfelves  round,  as   • 
it  were  upon  a  point,  with  the  celerity  of  a  top.      And 
he  fays,  there  were  feveral  other  lorts.  -i 

The  produftion    of  animalcula  wfufona   is  very  fur-Sur;  viting 
priiing.      In  four  hours  time,  an  intufion  of  C3ntharidesl'j'"'"^'°". 
has  produced  animalcula  Itfs  than   even  the  tails  of  the      ,     . 
fpermatic  animals  we  have  already  defcribed.     Neither 
do  they  ieem  to  be  fut  jeft  to  the  fate  of  other  animals; 
but,  ieveral  kinds  of  thtm  at  leaft,   by  dividing  them- 
felves in  two,  to  enjoy  a  fort  of  immortalitv.      Nor  do 
the  common  methods  by  which  other   animals  are   dc- 
ftroyed,   feem  to  be    eftcftual  tor  deftroying  their  vital 
principle.   Hot  mutton  gravy,  fecured  in  a  phial  with  a 
cork,  and  afterwards  fet  amonv-  hot  nfhcs  to  deftroy.ss 
effecfually  as  poflible   evtry  living  creature  that  could 
be  fuppofed  to  exift   in   it,   has  n<  verthclcfs  been  found        43 
(warming  with    animalcules  after  Handincf  a  few    day>. ''^''' '^'''*'s. 
In  the  Pnilolophical  Tranfaaions,  Vol.  LIX,  we  have"'^"""' °* 
the  following  curious   account,  given  us  by  Mr  lilhs, iiom  mfu- 
of  animalcules   produced  from  an  infufion  of  potatoes  ion  olpo- 
and  of  hcmpfeed.  tatocs 
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"  On  tlie  25th  of  May  1768,  Falirfniieii's  thermo- 
meter 70",  I  boiled  a  potato  in  the  New  River  water 
till  it  was  reduced  to  a  mealy  conriflencc,  I  put  part 
of  it,  with  ;in  ei^ual  proportion  of  the  boiling  liquor, 
into  a  cylindricil  i^lafs  velTel  that  held  fomethiiig  lefs 
than  half  a  wine  pint,  and  covered  it  clofe  immediately 
with  a  glafs  cover.  At  the  fame  time,  I  fliced  an  un- 
boiled potato;  and,  »•<  near  as  I  could  judf;e,  put  the 
fame  quantity  into  a  yhd  veflcl  of  the  fame  kind  ;  with 
the  fame  proportion  of  New  River  water  not  boiled  ; 
and  covered  it  with  k'''!*  cover  ;  and  placed  both  vef- 
fels  clofe  to  each  other. 

"  On  the  26th  of  Miiy,  24  hours  afterwards,  I  ex- 
amined a  I'nnll  drop  of  each,  by  the  firft  magnifier  of 
WiUbri's  microlcope,  whofc  focal  diftance  is  reckoned 
at  fi^  psrt  of  an  inch;  and,  to  my  amazement,  they 
were  both  full  of  animalcula  of  a  linear  (hope,  very  di- 
ftinffiiidiable,  moving  to  and  fio  with  great  celerity  ; 
fo  that  there  appeared  to  be  moie  particles  of  animal 
than  vegetable  life  in  each  drop. 

"  This  experiment  I  have  repeatedly  tried,  and  al- 
ways found  it  to  fucceed  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of 
the  circumambient  air  ;  fo  that  even  in  winter,  if  the 
liquors  are  kept  properly  warm,  atleaft  in  two  or  three 
days,  the  experiment  will  fucceed. 

"  What  I  have  obferved  are  infinitely  fmaller  than 
fperraatic  animals,  and  of  a  very  different  ihape  ;  the 
truth  of  which  every  accurate  obfervcr  will  loon  be 
convinced  of,  whole  curiofity  may  lead  him  to  compare 
them;  and  I  am  pcrfu.idcd  he  will  find  they  are  no 
way  akin. 

"  At  prefent  I  fhall  pafs  over  many  other  curious 
obfervations,  which  I  have  made  on  twj  years  expe- 
riments, in  order  to  proceed  to  the  explaining  a  hint 
which  I  received  laft  [anuary  from  M.  de  Sauffiire  of 
Genera,  when  he  was  here  ;  which  is,  that  he  found 
one  kind  of  thefe  animalcula  infuforia  that  increale  by 
dividing  acrofs  into  nearly  two  equal  parts. 

"  [  had  often  feen  this  appearance  in  various  fpccies, 
a  year  or  two  ago,  as  I  found  upon  looking  over  the 
minutes  I  had  taken  when  I  made  any  new  obferva- 
tion  ;  but  always  fuppofed  the  animal,  when  in  this 
ftate,  to  be  in  coition. 

"  Not  hearing,  till  after  M.  de  Sauffurc  left  this 
kingdom,  from  what  infufion  he  had  made  his  obfcr- 
vation  ;  his  friend  Dr  de  la  Roche  of  Geneva  informed 
me,  the  latter  end  of  February  lall,  that  it  was  from 
hempfeed. 

"  I  immediately  procured  hempfeed  from  different 
feedfmen  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  Some  of  it  I 
put  into  New  River  water,  fome  into  diftilled  water, 
and  fome  I  put  into  very  hard  pump  water.  The  re- 
fult  was,  that  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the  weather, 
or  the  warmth  in  which  they  were  kept,  there  was  an 
appearance  of  millions  of  minute  animalcula  in  all  the 
infufions;  and,  fome  time  after,  fome  oval  ones  made 
their  appearance,  as  at  fig.  3.  h,  c.  Thefe  were  much 
larger  than  the  firft,  which  Hill  continued  :  thefe  wrig- 
gled to  and  fro  in  an  undulatory  motion,  turning  them- 
felves round  very  quick  all  the  time  that  they  moved 
forwards.  1  was  very  attentive  to  fee  thefe  animals 
divide  themfelves  ;  and  at  lafl  I  perceived  a  few  of  the 
appearance  of  fig.  3.  a,  as  it  is  reprefented  by  the  firft 
magnifier  of  Wilfon's  microfcope  ;  but  I  am  fo  well 
convinced  by  experience   that   they   would   feparate, 
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that  1   did  not  wait  to  fee  the  operation  :  howevrr,  as    Anutit!- 
the  following  (ketches,  which   I  have  drawn  from  five       '^"'^'    . 
other  fpecies,  will  very  fully  explain  this  extraordinary 
phenomenon,  there  ivlll   be  no  difficulty  in  conceiving 
the  manner  of  the  firft.      See  fig.  4,  5,  6,  7,  8. 

"  The  proportion  of  the  number  of  thefe  animals 
which  I  have  obfervcd  to  divide  in  this  manner,  to  the 
reft,  is  fcarcc  i  to  50  ;  fo  that  it  appears  rather  to  arife 
from  hurts  received  by  fome  few  animalcula  among 
the  many,  than  to  be  the  natural  manner  in  which  thefr; 
kinds  of  anininls  multiply  ;  efpecially  if  we  confider  the 
infinite  quantity  of  young  ones  which  are  vifible  to  us 
through  the  tranfparent  fkins  of  their  bodies,  and  even 
the  young  ones  th,it  are  vifible  in  thofe  young  ones 
while  in  the  body  of  the  old  ones. 

"  But  nothing  more  plainly  ftiows  them  to  be  zoo- 
phytes than  this  circumftance,  That  when,  by  acci- 
dent, the  extremity  of  their  bodies  has  been  fhrivelled 
for  want  of  a  fupply  of  frefli  water,  the  applying  more 
frefli  water  h;:s  given  motion  to  the  part  ot  the  anim<J 
that  was  ftill  alive  ;  by  which  means,  this  ftiapelcfs  fi- 
gure has  continued  to  live  and  fwim  to  and  fro  all  the 
time  it  was  fupplied  with  frelh  water. 

"  I  cannot  finidi  this  part  of  my  remarks  on  thefe 
animals,  without  obferving,  that  the  excellent  Linnaus 
has  joined  the  bero'c  with  the  volvox,  one  of  the  animal-  . 

cula  infuforia.  The  beroc  is  a  marine  animal,  found  fierce  de- 
on  our  coaft  ;  of  a  gelatinous  tranfparent  nature,  and  fcribcd. 
of  an  oval  or  Ipherical  form,  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  diameter  ;  divided  like  a  melon  into  longitudinal 
ribs,  each  of  which  is  furniftied  with  rows  of  minute 
fins;  by  means  of  which,  this  animal,  like  the  animal- 
cula infuforia,  can  fwim  in  all  direftions  with  great 
fwiftnefs.  In  the  fame  manner  I  have  feen  moft  of 
thofe  minute  animals  move  fo  fwift  that  we  could  not 
account  for  it,  without  fuppofing  fuch  a  provifion  in 
nature,  which  is  really  true,  but  cannot  be  feen  till  the 
animals  gr«w  faint  for  want  of  water  ;  then,  if  we  at- 
tend, we  may  with  good  glaffes  plainly  difcover  them.         47 

"  I  have  lately  fonud  out,  by  mere  accident,  a  me- "^Jethod  ot 
thod   to  make  their  fins  appear  very  diftiniftly,  efpeci- . ' "^"l^*""?' 
ally  in  the  larger  kind  of  animalcula,  which  are  com-^njmjj. 
mon  to  raoft  vegetable  infufions  ;  fuch  as  the  terebella.  cules. 
This  has  a  longilh  body,  with  a  cavity  or  groove  at  one 
end,  like  a  gimlet  :   by  applying,  then,  a  fmall  llalk  of 
the  horfe-ftioe  geranium  (or  geranium  zonale  of  Lin- 
naeus), frefli  broken,  to  a  drop  of  water  in  which  thefe 
animalcula  are  fwimming,  we  ftiall  find  that  they  will 
become  torpid   inftantly  ;   contrafting   themfelves  into 
an  oblong  oval  (hape,  with  their  fins  extended  like  fo 
many  briftles  all  round  their  bodies.      The  fins  are  in 
length  about  half  the  diameter  of  the  middle  of  their 
bodies.      Before  I  difcovered  this  expedient,  I  tried  to 
kill  them  by  different  kinds  of  falts  and   Ipirits  ;   but 
though  they  were  deftroyed   by  this  means,  their  fin; 
were  fo  contrafted,  that  I  could   not  diftinguifti  them 
in   the   leaft.       After  lying  in  this  ftate  of  torpidity 
for  two  or  three  minutes,   if  a   drop  of  clean   water  is 
applied    to    them,  they  will  recover  their  fhape,  and 
fwim    about    immediately,   rendering  their  fins  again 
invifible." 

Fig.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  reprefcnt  different  fpecies  of 
animalcula  infuforia,  mentioned  by  Mr  Ellis  as  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  volvox  of  Linnaeus. 

Fig.  3.  reprel'ents  the  volvo.x  ovalis,  or  cgg-ftiaped 

volvox  ; 
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volvox. ;  at  (b)  and  (c)  it  is  expreffed  In  its  natural 
fhape  ;  at  (a)  the  manner  in  which  it  becomes  two  ani- 
mals, by  feparating  acrofs  the  middle.  This  was  found 
in  the  infufion  of  hempfeed  ;  but  is  found  in  other  ve- 
getable infufions,  particularly  that  of  tea-feed. 

Fig.  4.  is  the  volvox  torquilla,  or  wryneck.  At  (a) 
is  repreftnted  its  divided  ftjte  ;  at  (b)  and  (c)  its  na- 
tural rtate  ;  this  is  common  to  mod  vegetable  infufions, 
as  is  the  following  : 

Fig.  5.  is  the  volvox  volutans,  or  the  roller.  At  (a) 
the  animal  is  feparated,  and  becomes  two  diftindf  be- 
ings, each  fwimming  about  and  providing  for  itfelf ; 
this  is  often  the  prey  of  another  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
efpecially  while  it  is  weak  by  this  reparation,  not  being 
fo  aclive  for  foaie  time  till  it  can  recover  itfelf.  At  (c) 
the  animal  appears  to  be  hurt  on  one  fide  ;  this  impref- 
f-on  in  a  little  time  is  fucceeded  by  another  in  the  op- 
pofite  fide,  as  at  (b),  which  foon  ocafions  a  divifion. 
At  (d)  is  the  fide  view,  and  at  (e)  the  front  view,  of 
the  natural  (hape  of  the  animal. 

Fig.  6.  is  the  volvox  onifcus,  or  wood-loufe.  At  (a) 
is  the  natural  fhape  of  it,  as  it  appears  full  of  little 
hairs,  both  at  the  head  and  tail ;  with  thofe  at  the  head, 
it  whirls  the  water  about  to  draw  its  prey  to  it  j  the 
feet,  which  are  many,  are  very  vifible,  but  remarkably 
fo  in  a  fide-view  at  (d).  At  (b)  it  is  reprefented  be- 
ginning to  divide  ;  and  at  (c)  the  animals  are  ready 
to  part  :  in  this  flate,  as  if  in  exquifite  pain,  they 
fwim  round  and  round,  and  to  and  fro,  with  uncom- 
mon velocity,  violently  agitated  till  they  get  afunder. 
This  was  found  in  an  infufion  of  diiferent  kinds  of  pine 
branches. 

Fig.  7.  is  the  volvox  terebella,  or  the  gimlet.  This 
is  one  of  the  largefl  of  the  kind,  and  is  very  vifible  to 
the  naked  eye.  It  moves  along  fwiftly,  turning  itfelf 
round  as  it  fwims,  jufl  as  if  boring  its  way.  (a)  and 
(b)  are  two  views  of  its  natural  ihape  ;  (c)  ftiows  the 
manner  of  its  dividing.  When  they  are  feparated, 
the  lower  animal  rolls  very  awkwardly  along,  till  it 
gets  a  groove  in  the  upper  part  :  (d)  reprefents  one 
of  them  lying  torpid,  by  means  of  the  juice  of  the 
horfe-flroe  geranium,  with  its  fins  extended.  This  ani- 
mal is  found  in  many  infufions,  particularly  of  grafs 
or  corn. 

Fig.  8.  is  the  volvox  vorax,  or  glutton.  This  ani- 
mal was  found  in  an  infufion  of  the  Tartarian  pine  ;  it 
varies  its  (hape  very  much,  contrading  and  extending 
its  probofcis,  turning  it  to  and  fro,  in  various  direc- 
tions, as  at  a,  b,  c,  d,  e.  It  opens  its  probofcis  under- 
neath the  extremity,  wlien  it  feizes  its  prey.  The  Icfs 
active  animals,  that  have  lately  been  divided,  fuch  as 
thofe  at  fig.  3.  (a),  and  at  fig.  4.  (a),  ferve  it  as  food, 
when  they  come  ni  its  way  :  thefe  it  fwallows  down 
inftantly,  as  it  is  reprefented  at  fig.  8.  h  and  i.  At  (f) 
it  is  ready  to  divide,  and  at  (g)  it  is  divided  ;  where 
the  hinder  part  of  the  divided  animal  has  got  a  probof- 
cis or  beak,  to  procure  nouriiliment  for  itfelf,  und  foon 
becomes  a  diftinft  being  from  the  fore  part. 

Thus  we  have  given  as  full  an  account  as  our  limits 
would  admit,  of  the  mod  curious  kinds  of  animalcules 
that  have  hitherto  been  obferved.  \Vc  cannot,  however, 
difmifs  this,  fubjeifl,  without  taking  notice  of  fome  of 
the  moll  remarkable  by  pothefes  which  have  been  formed 
concerning  their  nature  and  origin. 

Before  the  invention  of  microfcopes,  the  do^rine  of 
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equivocal  generation,  both  with  regard  to  animals  and    Anima:.. 
plants  of  fome  kinds,  was  univerlally  received  :  but  this       •^"'<^- 
inrtrument  foon  convinced  every  intelligent  perfon,  tliat         ^o""^' 
thofe  plants  which  formerly  were  fuppoled  to  be  produ- ooarineof 
ced  by  equivocal  generation  arofe  from  feeds,  and  the  equivocal 
animals,  in  like  manner,  from  a  mLde  and  female.    But  g^"'^''^tion 
as  the  microfcope  threw  light  upon  one  part  of  nature, '"P*"*' 
it  left   another  involved  in  darknefs  :   for  the  origin  of 
the  animalcula   iiifuforia,  or   of  the  fpermatic  animals 
already  mentioned,  remains  as  yet  as  much  unknown 
as  that  of  many  other  kinds  was  when  the  doftrine  of 
equivocal  generation  reigned  in  full  force.  40 

The  difcovery  of  fpermatic  animalcules  was  thought  Suppofed 
to  throw  fome  light  on  the  myfterious  affair  of  genera- '''''^"^'^''y 
tion  itfelf,  and  thefe  minute  creatures  were  imagined  to ''"""'^"■'"^ 
be  each  of  them  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies  with 
the    parent.      Here  the  infinite  number  of  thefe   ani- 
malcules was  an  objeftion,  and   the  difficulty  remain- 
ed as  great  as  before  :   for,  as  every  one  of  thefe  ani- 
malcules behoved  to   be  produced  from  a  male  and  fe- 
male to  explain  their  origin  by  animalcular  generatioii 
in  the  fame  manner,  was  only  explaining  generation  by 
itfelf. 

This  hypothefis,  therefore,  having  proved  unfatis- 
faftory,  others  have  been  invented.  M.  Buffon,  parti- 
cularly, hath  invented  one,  by  which  he  at  once  anni- 
hilates the  whole  animalcular  world  ;  and  in  this  he 
hath  been  followed  by  feveral  very  ingenious  philofo- 
phers.  For  a  particular  account  of  this,  fo  far  as  it 
concerns  generation,  we  muft  refer  to  that  article  ;  but 
as  he  gives  fuch  a  particular  account  of  his  having 
examined  the  human  femen,  that  we  cannot  doubt  of 
his  accuracy,  we  fhall  here  contraft  his  account  with 
that  of  Mr  Leeuwenhoek  already  mentioned.  .^ 

Having  procured  the  feminal  veflels  of  a  man  who  M.  Buffbn's 
died  a  violent  death,  he  extracted  all  the  liquoj>from*''periments 
them  while  they  were  Itill  warm  ;  and  having  examined  ""  '^?  '^"' 
a  drop  of  it  with  a  double  microfcope,  it  had  the  ap- 
pearance, fig.  9.  Large  filaments  appeared,  which  in 
fome  places  fpread  out  into  branches,  and  in  others  in- 
termingled with  one  another.  Thefe  filaments  clearly 
appeared  to  be  agitated  by  an  internal  undulatory  mo- 
tion, like  hollow  tubes,  which  contained  fome  moving 
fubftance.  He  faw  diftintlly  this  appearance  changed 
for  that  fig.  10.  Two  of  thefe  filaments,  which  were 
joined  longitudinally,  gradually  feparated  from  each 
other  in  the  middle,  alternately  approaching  and  re- 
ceding, like  two  tenfc  cords  fixed  by  the  ends,  and 
drawn  afunder  in  the  middle.  Thefe  filaments  were 
compofed  of  globules  that  touched  one  another,  and  re- 
fembled  a  chaplet  of  beads.      After  this,  he  obferved      -  - 

the  filament  fwelled  in  feveial  places,  and  perceived 
fmall  globular  bodies  ilfue  from  the  fwelled  parts,  which 
had  a  vibratory  motion  like  a  pendulum.  Thefe  fmall 
bodies  were  attached  to  the  filaments  by  fmall  threads, 
which  gradually  lengthened  as  the  bodies  moved.  At 
lafl,  the  fmall  bodies  detached  themfelves  entirely  from 
the  filaments,  drawing  after  them  the  fmall  thread, 
which  looked  like  a  tail.  When  a  drop  of  the  fcminai 
liquor  was  diluted,  thefe  fmall  bodies  moved  in  all  di- 
rtdions  very  briikly  ;  and  had  he  not  feen  them  fepa- 
rate  themfelves  from  the  filaments,  he  would,  he  fays, 
have  thought  ihcm  to  be  animals.    The  feminal  matter  '^ 

was  at  firft  too  thick,  but  gradually  became  more  fluid  ; 
and,  in  proportion  as  its  -fluidity  increafed,  the  filaments 

difappeared. 
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(lif^ppearcd,  but  the  fmall  bodies  became  exceedingly 
numerous.  Each  of  them  had  a  loufr  thread  or  tail 
attached  to  it,  from  wliicli  it  evidently  endeavoured  to 
get  free.  Their  piogrcflive  motion  was  extremely  flow, 
during  which  they  vibrated  lu  iho  ri^ht  and  left,  and 
at  each  vibration  tliey  had  a  roiling  unileady  molluu  in 
a  vertical  dircrtion. 

At  the  end  of  two  or  three  iiours,  the  feminal  matter 
becoming  lUll  more  fluid,  a  greater  number  of  iheic 
moving  bodies  appeared.  Tiiey  were  then  more  free  of 
encumbrances;  their  tails  were  iliortcr;  their  progreffive 
motion  was  more  dire£t,  and  their  horizontal  motion 
greatly  diminilhed.  In  five  or  fix  hours,  the  liquor  liad 
acquired  almoll  all  the  fluidity  it  could  acquire  without 
being  decompofed.  Moft  of  the  fmall  bodies  were  now 
difengaged  from  their  threads  ;  their  figure  was  oval. 
They  moved  forward  with  confiderable  quicknefs,  and, 
by  their  irregular  motions  backward  and  forward,  they 
had  now  more  than  ever  the  appearance  of  animals. 
Thofe  that  had  tails  adhering  to  them,  feemed  to  have 
lefs  vivacity  than  the  others  ;  and  of  thofe  that  had  no 
tails,  fome  altered  both  their  figures  and  their  fize.  In 
twelve  hours,  the  liquor  had  depofited  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vial  a  kind  of  afli-colourcd  gelatinous  fubftance, 
and  the  fluid  at  top  was  almoft  as  tranfparcnt  as  water. 
The  little  bodies  being  now  entirely  freed  from  their 
threads,  moved  with  great  agility,  and  fome  of  them 
turned  round  their  centres.  They  alfo  often  changed 
their  figures,  from  oval  becoming  round,  and  often 
breaking  into  fmaller  ones.  Their  aftivlty  always  in- 
creafed  as  their  fize  diminiflied.  In  24  hours,  the  li- 
quor had  depofited  a  greater  quantity  of  gelatinous 
matter,  which,  being  with  fome  difficulty  diluted  in 
water,  exhibited  an  appearance  fomewhat  refembling 
lace.  In  the  clear  femen  itfelf  only  a  few  fmall  bodies 
were  now  feen  moving  ;  next  day,  thefe  were  ftill  far- 
ther diminiflied  ;  and  after  this  nothing  was  to  be  feen 
but  globules,  without  the  lead  appearance  of  motion. 
Moft  of  the  above-mentioned  appearances  are  fliown 
iig.  10,  II,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16.  Fig.  17,  and  18.  re- 
prefent  an  appearance  of  the  globules  in  another  ex- 
periment, in  which  they  arranged  themfelves  in  troops, 
and  paffed  very  quickly  over  the  field  of  the  raicro- 
fcope.  In  this  experiment  they  were  found  to  proceed 
from  a  fmall  quantity  of  gelatinous  mucilage. 

From  thefe  experiments,  M.  Buffon  concludes,  that 
what  have  been  called /fiermalic  animals,  are  not  crea- 
tures really  endowed  with  life,  but  fomething  proper 
to  compofe  a  livingcreature  •,  and  hediflingulllies  them 
by  the  name  of  organic  part  ides.  The  fame  individual 
kinds  of  animals  he  declares  he  has  found  in  the  fluids 
feparated  from  the  ovaria  of  females :  and  for  the  truth 
of  this  appeals  to  the  teflimony  of  Mr  Needhiim,  who 
was  an  eye  witncfs  of  his  experiments.  He  alfo  brings 
an  additional  proof  of  his  doftrine  from  Wr  Needham's 
obfervation  on  the  milt  of  the  ca/mt:r,  a  Ipccies  of  cut 
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a  fpctics  of  viilvc  which  open?   outward,   and    through    Amni: 

which  every  thing  within  may  be  forced  out.     It  con- ,     '"" 

tains,  bifides,  another  valve  I/,    a   little  barrel  c,  and  a  * 

fpongy  fubflance  fl  f.  Thus  the  whole  machine  con- 
fills  of  an  outer  traiifparent  cartilaginouf.  cafe  a,  the  fu-Fig.  20. 
rerior  extremity  of  which  is  terminated  by  a  round 
head  formed  by  ilic  cafe  itfelf.  and  performs  the  oflice 
of  a  valve.  This  external  cafe  contains  a  iiaiifiiurent 
tube  :  which  includes  the  fpring,  a  pifton  or  valve,  a 
little  barrel,  and  fpongy  fubftance.  The  fcrcw  occu- 
pies the  fuperior  part  of  the  tube  and  cafe,  the  pifton 
and  barrel  are  fituated  in  the  middle,  and  the  fpongy 
fubftance  occupies  the  inferior  part.  Thefe  machines 
pump  the  liquor  of  the  milt  ;  the  fpongy  fubftance  is 
full  of  this  liquor;  and,  before  the  animal  fpanns,  the 
whole  milt  is  only  a  congeries  of  thefe  bodies  which 
have  fucked  up  all  the  liquor  of  it.  Whenever  theft 
fmall  machines  are  taken  out  of  the  body  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  put  in  water,  or  expofed  to  the  air,  they  be- 
gin to  afl,  as  reprefented  fig.  19.  and  20.  ;  the  fpring 
mounts  up,  and  is  followed  by  the  pifton,  the  barrel, 
and  the  fpongy  fubftance  which  contains  the  liquor  : 
and,  as  loon  as  the  fpring  and  the  tube  in  which  it  ii 
contained  begin  to  ilTue  out  of  the  cafe,  the  fpring 
plaits,  and  the  whole  internal  apparatus  moves,  till  the 
fpring,  the  pifton,  and  the  barrel,  have  entirely  efcaped 
from  the  cafe.  When  this  is  effefted,  all  the  reft  in- 
ftantly  follow,  and  the  milty  liquor  'ivhich  had  been 
pumped  in,  and  confined  in  the  fpongy  fubftance,  runs 
out  through  the  barrel.  ,j 

According  to  this  account,  the  milt  of  the  calmar  Conclufion 
contains  no  animalcules;  and  therefore  we  may  from  ^g.*'"'*  t''"r 
analogy  conclude,  that  the  fmall  moving  bodies  which'".  "';"' 
arc  to  be  feen  in  the  femen  of  other  animals,  are  notJ^lJJ, 
really  creatures  endowed  with  life.  M.  BuflFon  extends 
the  analogy  ftill  further;  and  concludes,  that  all  the 
moving  bodies  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  infufions 
either  of  animal  or  vegetable  fs'.bftances  are  of  a  fimilar 
nature.  "To  difcover  (fays  he)  whether  all  the  parts  of 
animals,  and  all  the  feeds  of  plants,  contained  moving 
organic  particles,  I  made  infufions  of  the  flefh  of  differ- 
ent animals,  and  of  the  feeds  of  more  than  20  different 
fpecies  of  vegetables ;  and  after  remaining  fome  days  in 
clofe  glafTcs,  I  had  the  plealure  of  feeing  organic  moving 
particles  in  all  of  them.  In  fome  they  appeared  fooner, 
in  others  later ;  fome  preferved  their  motions  for 
months,  and  others  foon  loft  it.  Some  at  firft  produced 
large  moving  globules  refembling  animals,  which 
changed  their  figure,  fplit,  and  became  gradually 
fmaller.  Others  produced  only  fmall  globules,  whole 
motions  were  extremely  rapid  ;  and  others  produ- 
ced filaments,  which  grew  longer,  ieemed  to  vegetate, 
and  then  fuelled  and  poured  forth  torrents  ot  moving 
globules."  ,, 

This  laft  obfervation  gave  rife  to  a  new  fyficm.   Ba- Baron 
ron   Munchanfen,  perceiving  that   the    laft  mentioned  ^'".''■.''^- 


tie  fifli.      Here  the   fpermatic    animals,  at  leaft   what      moving  globules,  after  moving  for   fome  time,  began       ^    eory. 


have  the  only  appearance  of  life,  are  vaftly  larger  than 
in  any  other  creature,  fo  as  to  be  plainly  vifible  to  the 
naked  eye.  When  magnified,  they  appear  as  at  fig.  19. 
and  20.  a.  Their  firft  appearance  is  at  fig.  19.  a  and  b, 
when  they  relemble  fprings  enclofed  in  a  tranfpaient 
cafe.  Thefe  fprings  were  equally  perfeft  at  firft  as  af- 
terwards ;  only  in  time  they  contraffed  themfelves,  and 
became  like  a  kind  of  fcrew.  The  head  of  the  cafe  is 
Vol.  II.  Part  I. 


again  to  vegetate,  concluded  that  they  were  firft  animals  ,. 
and  then  plants.  This  ftrange  hypothefis  Mr  Ellis Difproved 
has  overturned  in  the  paper  already  quoted  ;  in  which l^y  Mr Elii-- 
he  aflerts  that  they  are  no  other  than  the  feeds  of  that 
genus  of  fungi  called  mucor  or  miju/dinefs,  and  that 
their  motion  is  owing  to  numbers  of  minute  animal- 
cules attacking  them  for  food.  "Having  (fays  he),  at 
the  requeft  of  Dt  Lianu;us,  made  feveral  experiments 
3  B  on 
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Anitaal-    on  the  infufion  of  mullirooms  in  water,     in  order  to  Needham  calls  c^a/)/f/j,  and />fflr/ »«/'/flf«,  I  have  feen    Animal- 

"■''^-      prove  the  theory  of  Baron   Munchanlien,     that    their  frequently  very  diltin6ily.      Thefe  appear  not  only  on       '^"'^■ 

*  feeds  are  firll  animals,  and  then  plants  (which  he  takes  an  infufion  of  brulled   wheat  when  it  becomes  putrid,  '      'v      ^ 

notice  of  in  his  Syftem  of  Nature,  p.  1326,  under  the  but  on  moll  other  bodies  when  they  throw  up  a   vilciJ 

genus  of  chaos,  by  the  name  of  chaos  fungorum  femi-  fcum  and  are  in  u  iiate  of  putrefaftion.     Thefe,  then, 

num),  it  appeared  evidently,  that  the  feeds  were  j.^i  are  evidently  no  more  than  the  moft  common  mucor,  the 

into  motion   by  verv  r;;,-,^;^  animalcules,  which  pro-  feeds  of  which  are  everywhere  floating  in  the  air  j  and 

Ctcuea  from  the  putrefaftion  of  the  mu(hroom  :   for  by  bodies  in  this  ftate  afford  them  a  natural  proper  foil  to 

pecking  at  thefe  feeds,  which  are  reddilh,  light,  round  grow   upon.       Here  they    fend    downwards  their  fine 

bodies,   they  moved  them  about  with  great  agility  in  a  tranfparent  ramified  roots  into  the  moillure  which  they 

variety  of  directions  ;  while  the    little    animals  them-  float  upon  ;     and    from    the  upper  part  of  the  fcum, 

felves  were  fcarcely  vifible,  till  the  food  they  had  eaten  their  jointed  coralloid  branches  rife   full  of  feed  into 

h;id  difcovered  them.     The  fatisfaftion  I  received  from  little  groove-like  figures.     When    a  fmall  portion  of 


clearing  up  this  point,  led  me  into  many  other  curious 
and  interefling  experiments. 

"  The  ingenious  Mr  Needham  fuppofes  thefe  little 
tranfparent  ramified  filaments,  and  jointed  or  coralloid 
bodies,  which  the  rhicrofcope  difcovers  to  us  on  the 
furface  of  moft  animal  and  vegetable  infufions  when 
they  become  putrid,  to  be  zoophytes,  or  branched  ani- 
mals •,  but  to  me  they  appear  after  a  careful  fcrutiny 
with  the  beft  glafles,  to  be  of  that  genus  of  fungi  call- 
ed mucor,  or  tnouldinejs  ;  many  of  which  Michelius  has 
figured,  and  Linna?us  has  accurately  defcribed. 

Their  vegetation  is  fo  amazingly  quick,  that  they 


thefe  branches  and  feeds  are  put  into  a  drop  of  the 
fame  putrid  water  upon  which  the  fcum  floats,  many 
of  thefe  millions  of  little  animalcula  with  which  it 
abounds,  immediately  feize  thera  as  food,  and  turn 
them  about  with  a  variety  of  motions,  as  in  the  expe- 
riments on  the  feeds  of  the  common  mulhrooms,  either 
fingly,  or  two  or  three  feeds  coinie61ed  together  ;  an- 
fwering  exaftly  to  Mr  Needham's  delcription,  but  evi- 
dently without  any  motion  of  their  own,  and  confe- 
quently  not  animated."  ,, 

M.  Buffon,  however,  is  not  content  with  denying  life  Mr  Buffon's 
only  to  thofe  beings  where  the  figns  of  it  are  the  moft  opinion  of 


may  be  perceived  in  the   microfcope  even  to  grow  and      equivocal  ;  but  includes  in  the   fame  rank  of  organic      *^'^"' 


feed  under  the  eye  of  the  obferver. 

"  Mr  Needham  has  pointed  out  to  us  a  fpecies  that 
is  very  remarkable  for  its  parts  of  fruftification.  (See 
Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  vol.  xlv.  tab.  5.  fig.  3. 
a,  A.)  This,  he  fays,  proceeds  from  an  infufion  of 
bruifed  wheat. 


.   ,  1        ,>  •       ,  r      )T         1       i-r"  kindsofani- 

particles,  almolt  every  animal  too  imall  to  be  ducover-^jjj^ujgj^ 

ed  by  the  naked  eye,  and  even  fome  of  thofe  whofe 

motions   are   evidently  perceptible   to  the  eye.      "  Al- 

nioft  all  raicrofcopic   animals,"  fays  he,   "  are  of  the 

fame  nature   with   the  moving  bodies   in    the   feminal 

fluids  and  infufions  of  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances. 


I  have  feen  the  fame  fpecies  arife  from  the  body  of     The  eels  in  pafte,  in  vinegar,  &c.  are  all  of  the  fame 


a  dead  fly,  which  was  become  putrid  by  lying  floating 
for  fome  time  in  a  glafs  of  water,  where  fome  flowers 
had  been,  in  the  month  of  Auguft  1768.  This  fpecies 
of  tnucor  fends  forth  a  mafs  of  tranfparent  filamentous 
roots;  from  whence  arife  hollow  ftems,  that  fupport 
little  oblong  oval  feed  vefl'els,  with  a  hole  on  the  top 
of  each.  From  thefe  I  could  plainly  fee  minute  globu- 
lar feeds  ilTue  forth  in  grea^  abundance  with  an  elaftic 
force,  and  turn  about  in  the  water  as  if  they  were  ani- 
mated. 

"  Continuing  to  view  them  with  fome  attention,  I 
could  jull  difcover,  that  the  putrid  water  which  fur- 
rounded  them  was  full  of  the  minuteft  animalcula  ;  and 
that  thefe  little  creatures  began  to  attack  the  feeds  of 
the  mucor  for  food,  as  I  have  obferved  before  in  the 
experiment  on  the  feeds  of  the  larger  kind  of  fungi  or 
mufhrooms.  This  new  motion  continued  the  appear- 
ance of  their  being  alive  for  fome  time  longer  :  but 
loon  after,  many  of  them  arole  to  the  furface  of  the 
water,  remaining  there  without  motion  ;  and  a  fuccef- 
fion  of  them  afterwards  coming  up,  they  united  toge- 


nature,  and  deiived  from  the  fame  origin.  There  are, 
perhaps,  as  many  beings  that  either  live  or  vegetate, 
produced  by  a  fortuitous  aflemblage  of  organic  parti- 
cles, as  by  a  conflant  and  fucceflive  generation.  Some 
of  them,  as  thoie  of  the  calmar,  are  only  a  kind  of  ma- 
chines, which,  though  exceedingly  fimple,  are  very  ac- 
tive. Others,  as  the  fpermatic  animalcules,  feem  to  imi- 
tate the  movements  of  animals.  Others  refcmble  vege- 
tables in  their  manner  of  growth  and  extcnfion.  There 
are  others,  as  thofe  of  blighted  wheat,  which  at  plea- 
fure  can  be  made  alternately  either  to  live  or  die,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  know  to  what  they  fhould  be  compared. 
There  are  liill  others,  and  in  great  numbers,  which  are 
at  firft  a  kind  of  animals,  then  become  a  fpecies  of  ve- 
getables, and  again  return  alternately  to  their  vegeta- 
ble ftate.  The  eels  in  pafte  have  no  other  origin  than 
the  union  of  the  organic  particles  of  the  moft  efTential 
part  of  the  grain.  The  fiift  eels  that  appear  are  cer- 
tainly not  produced  by  other  eels  ;  but  though  they  are 
not  propagated  themfelves,  they  fail  not  to  engender 
other  living  eels.      By  cutting  them  with  the  point  of 


ther  in  little  thin   m-ifTcs,   and   floated    to  the   edge  of     a  lancet,  we  difcover  fmaller  eels  ifluing  in  great  num. 


the    water,  remaining  there  quite  inaflive  during  the 
time  of  obfervation. 

"  As  this  difcovery  cleared  up  many  doubts  which 
I  had  received  from  reading  Mr  Ntcdh^m's  learned  dif- 
fertation,  I  put  into  the  glafs  feveral  other  dead  flics  ; 
by  which  mean's  this  fpecies  of  mucor  was  propagated 
fo  plentifully,  as  to  give  me  an  opportunity  of  fre- 
quently trying  the  fame  experiment  to  my  full  fatif- 
faflion. 


bcrs  out  of  their  bodies.  The  body  of  this  animal 
feems  to  be  only  a  ftuath  or  fac,  containing  a  multi- 
tude of  fmaller  animals,  which  perhaps  are  other  flieaths 
of  the  lame  kind,  in  which  the  organic  matter  is  alTi- 
milated  into  the  form  of  eels." 

Though  we  can  by  no  means  pretend  to  account  for  His  rcafon- 
the  appearance  of  thefe  animalcules,  yet  we  cannot  helping  incon- 
obferving,  that  our  ignorance  of  the  caufe  of  any  phe-*-  "''^''' 


5« 


nomenon  is  no  argument  againll  its  exiftence.  Though 
"  I.aflly,  Thefe  jointed  coralloid  bodies,  which  Mr     wc  are  not  able  to  accouivt  in  a  (atisfaflory  manner  for 

the 
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■AhimuU    tlie  orif^in  of  the  native   Americans,  we  fiippofe   INT. 
ciilc.       Buffon  iiimfclf  would  reckon  it  abfurd  to  m:iintHin  lliat 
*  the  Spaniards  on  tlicir  ariiv.il  there  found  only  organic 

particles   movinj;  about   in   diforder.     The  calc  is  the 
very  fame  with  the  eels  in  parte.     They  are  excecdinj;- 
ly  minute  in  compatilon   with  us;  Imt,    with  the  lolar 
microfcope,   Mr  B.ikcr  has  made  them   alTume  a  more 
refpeflablc  appearance,  fo  as  to  have  a  di.tmeter  of  an 
inch  and  a  half,  or  two  inches,  and   a  length   propor- 
tionable.    They  fwarm  up  and  down  very  brilkly  j  the 
motion  of  their  intellines  was  plainly  vifible  ;  when  the 
water  dried  up,   they  died  with    apparent  agonies,   and 
their  mouths  gaped   very    wide.      Were  we   to   find  a 
creature  of  the  iize  of  this  magnified  eel,  gafping  in   a 
place  where  water  had  lately  been,  we  certainly  would 
never  conclude  it  to  be  an  organic  particle^   or  a  fortui- 
tous affemblage  of  them  ;  but  a  fill).     Why  then  fliould 
we  conclude  otherwife  with  regard  to  the  eel  while  in 
its  natural  ftate,  than  that  it  is  a  little  fifli  ?   In   reafon- 
ing   on    this  fubjeft,    we  ought   always   to  remember, 
that,   however   effential  the   dillinftion  of  bodies  into 
great  and  Iraall  may  appear  to  us,  they  are  not  fo  to 
the  Deity  ;  with   whom,  as   Mr  Baker  well  exprelTes 
himfelf,  "  an  atom  is  as  a  world,  and  a  world   but  as 
an  atom." — Were  the  Deity  to  exert  his  power  for  a 
little,  and  give  a  natural  philofopher  a  view  of  a  quan- 
tity of  palte  fillc(^  with  eels,  from  each  of  whofe  bodies 
the  light  was  retlefted  as  when  it  paflfes   through  a  fo- 
lar    microfcope  ;    indead  of  imagining  them    organic 
particles,  the    parte  would    appear  like   a  little   moun- 
tain ;    he  would    probably  look  upon  the  whole  as  a 
monrtrous  aflemblage  of  ferpents,  and  be  afraid  to  come 
near  them.     W^herever,  therefore,  we  dilcorer  beings 
to  appearance   endowed  with  the  principle  of  ielf-pre- 
fcrvation,  or  whLitever  elfe  we  make  the  charafleriltic 
of  animals,  neither  the  fmallnels  ot  their  fize,  nor  the 
impofTibility    of  our  knowing   how  they   come  there, 
ought  to  caufe  us  doubt  of  their  being  really  animated. 
— At  the  fame  time,  it  mult  alfo  be  remembered,  that 
motion  is  not  always    a  charadlerillic  of    animal  life, 
even  though  the  moving  bodies  Ihould    avoid  one  ano- 
ther, or  any  feeming  obrtaclc  placed  in  their  way.     We 
know,  that   inanimate   bodies,    when   eleflrified,    will 
avoid    others  endowed  with  an  ele6lricity  of  the  fame 
kind,  and  adhere  to  thofe  which  have  the  oppofite  one. 
As  we  are   by  no   means  acquainted    with  the   ulmoll 
powers  of  elei!flricity,  but  on  the  contrary,  from  what 
we    do  know  of  it  have  all  the  reafon  in  the  world   to 
conclude  that  it  can  produce  crteils  utterly  beyond  our 
comprihenfion,  it  is  irapoflible  for  us   to  know  what 
rtiare   it   may  have  in   producing  the  motions  obferved 
4n  vegetable  infufions,  or  in  the  femen  of  animals. — 
We  may  alfo   further   obferve,  that  though  in  Mr  El- 
lis's   experiment  of  the  boiled   potato  he  took  it  for 
granted  that  every  feed  of  animal  life  ivould    be  de- 
ftroy^d  by  the  boiling  water,  yet  even  this  cannot   be 
proved  ;   nay,  on  the  contrary,  it  hath  been  proved  by 
■undeniable    experiments,  that   the    human    body   itfelf 
hath  endured  a  heat  of  240  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  (28 
degrees  above  that   of  boiling  water)  without  injury. 
Tlie  eggs  of  thefe  animnlcula  might  therefore  be  ftrong 
enoucjh  to  refift  the  heat  hitherto  ufed  in  I\lr  Ellis's  or 
any  other  experiment. 

-    A  confiderable  objeflion  to  the  exirtence  of  animal- 
cules in  the  femen,  or  any  other  part  of  animal  bodies, 


muft   arifc   from  the   total  exclufiun  of  air,   which  is    Animai- 
found  fo  nectflary  to  the  life  of  larger  animals,      borne  ,     "*         , 
inilances,   however,  have    been  obferved  of    larj;e  ani- 
mals being  found  in  luch   fituations    as  they  could  not  Atiiiri.:H 
poflibly  have  erjjoycd  the   had   benefit  from  the  air  forfum'tl.  e» 
a  great  number   of  years  ;   and    in   this  ftate  they  have*"""^ ''^""6 
not  only  lived,  but  lived  much  longer  than  they  would  •• 
otherwife  have  done. 

In  Toulon  h.<rbour  and  road,  are  found  folid  hard 
rtones,  and  perfeflly  entire  ;  containing,  in  different 
cells,  fccluded  from  all  communication  with  the  air,  fe- 
veral  living  (hell  filh,  of  an  cxquifite  tarte,  called  Dae- 
lyli,  i.  e.  Dates  :  to  come  at  thtfc  firti,  the  floiie-.  are 
broken  with  mauls.  Alfo,  along  the  coart  of  Anco- 
na,  in  the  Adriatic,  are  Ifones  ufually  weighing  about 
50  pounds,  and  fometimes  even  moie  ;  the  outfide  rug- 
ged, and  eafily  broken,  but  the  infide  fo  hard,  as  to 
require  a  ftrong  arm  and  an  iron  maul  to  break  them  ; 
within  them,  and  in  feparate  niches,  are  found  fmall 
(liell  filh,  quite  alive,  and  very  palataijle,  called  Sdcnet 
or  Cappe  lunghe.  Thefe  fafts  are  at'efted  by  Ci^fllndi, 
Blondel,  Mayol,  the  learned  bilhop  of  Sulturara,  and 
more  particularly  by  Aldrovandi  a  phyfician  of  Bo- 
lognn.  The  two  latter  fpeak  of  it  as  a  common  faft 
which  they  thcmfelves  faw. 

In  the  volume  for  17  19,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris,  is  the  following  paflTage  : 

"  In  the  foot  of  an  elm,  of  the  bignefs  of  a  pretty 
corpulent  man,  three  or  tour  feet  above  the  root,  and 
exa<ftly  in  the  centre,  has  been  found  a  live  toad,  mid- 
dle fized,  but  lean,  and  filling  up  the  whole  vacant 
fpace  :  no  fooiier  was  a  palTage  opened,  by  fplitting  the 
wood,  than  it  fcuttled  away  very  haftily  :  a  more  firm 
and  found  elm  never  grew  ;  fothat  the  toad  cannot  be 
fuppoied  to  have  got  into  it.  The  egg  whence  it  was 
formed,  niurt,  by  fome  very  fingular  accident,  have 
been  lodged  in  tlie  tree  at  its  firll  growth.  Ihcre  the 
creature  had  lived  without  air,  feeding  on  thefubftance 
of  the  tree,  and  growing  only  as  the  tree  grew.  This 
is  attcfted  bv  Mr  Hubert,  profelTor  of  philofophy  at 
Caen." 

The  volume  for  the  year  1731  has  a  fimilar  obfcrva* 
tion,  expreffed  in  thefe  words  : 

"  In  1719,  we  gave  an  account  of  a  fa6f,  which, 
though  improbable,  is  well  attelK-d  ;  that  a  toad  had 
been  found  living  and  growing  in  the  ftem  of  a  mid- 
dling elm,  without  any  way  for  the  creature  to  come 
out  or  to  have  got  in.  M.  Seigne,  of  Nantes,  lays  be- 
fore the  academy  a  faft  juft  of  the  very  f.?me  nature, 
except  that,  inftead  of  an  elm,  it  was  an  oak,  and  lar- 
ger tlian  the  elm,  which  ftill  heightens  the  wonder.  He 
judges,  by  the  time  requifile  for  the  gro%vth  of  the 
oak,  that  the  toad  mull  have  fubfifted  in  it,  without 
air,  or  any  adventitious  aliment,  during  80  or  ico 
years.  M.  Seigne  feems  to  have  known  nothing  of 
the  faft  in  1719." 

With  the  two  foregoing  may  be  clafled  a  narrative 
of  Ambrole  Paree,  chief  furgeon  to  Henry  III.  king 
of  France,  who,  being  a  very  fenfible  writer,  relates 
the  following  fact,  of  which  he  was  an  eye  witnefs  : 

"  Being  (favs  he)  at  my  feat,  near  the  village  of 
Meudon,  and  overlooking  a  quarryman  whom  I  had 
fet  to  break  Ibme  very  large  and  hard  rtones  ;  in  the 
middle  of  one  we  found  a  huge  toad,  full  of  life,  and 
ivithout  any  vifible  aperture  by  which  it  could  gtt 
3  £  2  there. 
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there.  I  began  to  wonder  hoiv  it  received  birth,  had 
grown,  and  lived  ;  but  the  labourer  told  me,  it  was 
__^__:  not  the  firll  time  he  had  met  with  a  toad,  and  the  lilie 
creatures,  within  huge  blocks  of  ftone,  and  no  vifible 
opening  or  filTure." 

Obfervations  of  living  toads,  found  in  very  hard 
and  entire  ftones,  occur  in  feveral  authors,  particularly 
Baptiii  Fulgofa-  doge  of  Genoa,  the  famous  phyficians 
Agricola  and  Horftius,  and  Lord  Verulam  :  others  give 
very  fpecious  accounts  of  fnakes,  frogs,  crabs,  and  lob- 
fters,  being  found  alive,  enclofed  within  blocks  of 
marble,  rocks,  and  large  ftones. 

An  inftance  fimilar  to  thefe,  of  the  truth  of  which 
■we  have  no  reafon  to  doubt,  was  obferved  in  this  coun- 
'       try  in  the  year  1773,  where  a  large  toad  was  found  in 
the  middle  of  a  piece  of  coal  having  not  the   leaft  vifi- 
58         ble  crack  or  fiiTure. 
The  fubjeft       Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  though  philofophers  are 
ftillobfcure.  „Q[   y^t    j^jig    jo    difcover   how  thefe  minute  creatures 
are  produced  •,  yet,  that  there  really  are  animals  much 
fmaller  than  what  we  can  dlfcern  with  our   naked  eye, 
feems  to  be  indifputable.     The  fubjeft,  however,  is  Hill 
evidently   obfcure,   and  will  no  doubt   require  the  ut- 
nioft  attention  of  philofophers,  as  well   as  further  im- 
provements in  the  conlfruftion  of  microfcopes,  fully  to 
inveftigate  it. 

Animalcula  are  faid  to  be  the  caufe  of  various  dif- 
orders.  The  itch,  from  feveral  experiments,  is  affirm- 
ed to  be  a  diforder  arifing  from  the  irritations  of  a  fpe- 
cies  of  animalcula  found  in  the  puftules  of  that  ail- 
ment ;  whence  the  communication  of  it  by  contaff  from 
one  to  another  is  eafily  conceived,  as  alfo  the  reafon  of 
the  cure  being  effefted  by  cutaneous  applications.  On 
this  foundation  forae  have  attributed  the  fmallpox  and 
mealies,  and  infeftious  difeafes  ;  others  the  epilepfy, 
&c.  to  animalcules.  Langius  goes  farther,  and  pre- 
tends to  reduce  all  difeafes  in  general  to  the  fame  prin- 
ciple. A  late  writer  at  Paris,  who  afl'umed  the  title 
of  an  Englifli  phyfician,  has  done  more.  He  not  only 
accounts  for  all  difeafes,  but  for  the  operations  of  all 
medicines,  from  the  hypothefis  of  animalcules.  He 
has  peculiar  animals  for  every  difeafe  ;  fcorbutic  ani- 
malcules, podagrical  animalcules,  variolous  animal- 
cules, &.C.  all  at  his  fervice.  jfourn.  dts  Sgav.  torn. 
Ixxxii.  p.  5  ^  ?,  &c. 

But  as  mull  difcoveries  in  natural  philofophy  have 
laid  a  foundation  for  the  warm  imaginations  of  fome 
men  to  form  villonary  theories,  to  the  great  prejudice 
of  real  knowledge  ;  lo  thole  relating  to  animalcula  have 
been  drawn  in,  however  improperly,  to  fupport  the 
mod  whimfical  and  chimerical  lyllems. 

Ai4iMSLCVLf.i,  Invljible. — Naturalifts  fuppofe  another 
fpecies  or  order  of  invifible  animalcules,  viz.  luch  as 
efcape  the  cognizance  even  of  the  beft  microfcopes, 
and  give  many  probable  conjeftures  in  reliition  to 
them.  Reafon  and  analogy  give  fome  fupport  to  the 
exiftence  of  infinite  imperceptible  animalcules.  The 
naked  eye,  fay  fome,  takes  in  from  the  elephant  to  the 
mite  ;  but  there  commences  a  new  order  rcfcrved  only 
for  the  microfcope,  which  comprehends  all  thefe  from 
the  mite  lo  thole  27  millions  of  times  fmaller  ;  and 
this  order  cannot  be  yet  faid  to  be  exhauftcd,  if  the 
microfcope  be  not  arrived  at  its  la(l  perfeftion.  See 
further  on  this  fubjeft  the  article  Microscope. 

ANIMATED,  or  Animate,  in  a  general  fenfe* 
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denotes  fomething  endowed  with  animal  life.  It  alfo 
irapous  a  thing  to  be  impregnated  with  vermine  or 
animalcules. 

AtJiMATKD  Horfe  Hairs.     See  Horse  Hairs. 

ANIMATION  fignifies  the  informing  an  animal 
body  with  a  foul. — The  different  hypotheles  of  phyfi- 
cians and  philofophers,  concerning  the  time  of  anima- 
tion, have  had  their  inlluence  on  the  penal  laws  made 
againfl  artificial  abortions  :  it  having  been  made  capi- 
tal to  procure  mifcarriage  in  the  one  ftate,  while  in 
the  other  it  was  only  deemed  a  venial  crime.  The 
emperor  Charles  V.  by  a  conftitution  publifhed  in  1532, 
put  the  matter  on  another  footing  ;  inftead  of  the  di- 
ftlnflion  of  an  animated  and  unanimated  foetus,  he 
introduced  that  of  a  vital  and  non-vital  fostus,  as  a 
thing  of  more  obvious  and  eafy  decifion,  and  not  de- 
pending on  any  fyftem  either  of  creation,  traduflion, 
or  infulion.  Accordingly  a  foetus  is  faid,  in  a  legal 
fenfe,  to  be  animated,  when  it  is  perceived  to  iHr  in 
the  womb  ;  which  ufually  happens  about  the  middle  of 
the  term  of  geftation. 

ANIME,  in  Heraldry,  a  term  ufed  when  the  eyes 
of  a  rapacious  creature  are  borne  of  a  different  tinfture 
from  the  creature  itfelf. 

An  I  ME,  a  refin  exfuding  from  the  trunk  of  a  large 
American  tree,  called  by  Pifo  Jelaiha,  by  the  Indians 
courbaril,  (a  fpecies  of  Hymen^sa).  This  refin  is  of 
a  tranfparent  amber  colour,  a  light  agreeable  fmell, 
and  little  or  no  taile.  It  diflolves  entirely,  but  not 
very  readily,  in  reftified  fpirit  of  wine  ;  the  impurities, 
which  are  often  in  large  quantity,  remaining  behind. 
The  Brazilians  are  faid  to  employ  anime  in  fumiga- 
tions for  pains  and  aches  proceeding  from  a  cold  cauie: 
with  us,  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  made  ufe  of  for  any  me- 
dicinal purpofes. 

ANIMETTA,  among  ecclefiaftical  writers,  de- 
notes the  cloth  wherewith  the  cup  of  the  eucharift  is 
covered. 

ANINGA,  in  commerce,  a  root  which  grows  in 
the  Antilles  iflands,  and  is  pretty  much  like  the  China 
plant.   It  is  ufed  by  fugar  bakers  for  refining  the  fugar. 

ANfOU,  a  province  and  duchy  of  France  before 
the  revolution,  bounded  on  the  eail  by  Touraine,  on 
the  fouth  by  Poiftou,  on  the  weft  by  Bretagne,  and 
on  the  north  by  Maine.  It  is  now  included  under  the 
departments  of  the  Mayne  and  Loire,  and  the  Sarte 
and  Mayenne.  It  is  70  miles  in  length,  and  in 
breadth  60.  Through  this  province  run  five  naviga- 
ble rivers  :  the  Loire,  which  divides  it  into  two 
parts  j  the  Vietme,  the  Toue,  the  Mayenne,  and  the 
Sarte. 

The  air  is  temperate,  and  the  country  agreeably  di- 
verfified  with  hills  and  meadows.  There  are  33  fo- 
rcfts  of  oak  trees  mixed  with  beech.  The  country 
produces  white  wine,  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  peafe, 
beans,  flax,  hemp,  walnuts,  and  fome  chefnuts.  In 
Lower  Anjou  they  make  cyder.  There  are  fruit  trees 
of  all  kinds,  and  pafture  proper  for  horfes.  The  great- 
eft  riches  of  the  province  confifts  in  cows,  oxen,  and 
ihcep.  There  arc  feveral  coal  and  iron  mines ;  and 
yet  there  are  but  two  forges  in  the  whole  province. 
There  are  quarries  of  marble  and  of  Hate  ;  as  well  as 
quarries  of  white  ftone,  proper  for  building,  on  the 
fide  of  the  river  Loire.  Here  are  alfo  feveral  faltpetre 
worlu  and  fome  glafs-houfes.     The  remarkable  towns, 
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befulcs  Angers  the  capital,  are  Saumur,  Brif.ic,  Pons 
dc  Cen,   La  Fltchc,  iiiui  Beaufort. 

ANIO,  (^Cicero,  Horace,  Frifcian);  An'en,  (Sta- 
tius) ;  now  ;/  Teverone:  a  river  of  Italy,  which  falls 
into  the  Tiber,  three  miles  to  the  north  of  Rome,  not 
far  from  Aiitemnae.  It  rifes  in  a  mountain  near  Tre- 
ba,  (Pliny)  ;  and  running  throui^h  the  country  of  the 
yliquiculi,  or  iEqui,  it  afterwards  feparated  tiie  Latins 
from  the  Sabines;  but  nearer  its  mouth,  or  confluence, 
it  had  the  Sabines  on  each  fide.  It  forms  three  beau- 
tiful lakes  in  its  ccurfe,  (Pliny).  In  the  territories  of 
Tibur  it  falls  from  a  great  heit;ht,  and  there  forms  a 
very  rapid  cataraft  ;  hence  the  epithet  pr^ece/).!,  and 
hence  the  ftcam  cauled  by  its  fall,  (Horace).  /Inunus 
is  the  epithet  formed  from  it,  (Virgil,  Propertius). 
Anicnus  is  alfo  the  god  of  the  river,  (Propertius,  Sta- 
tius). 

ANISUM  or  Anise.  Sec  Pimpinklla,  Botany 
Index. 

ANKF.R,  a  licpiid  meafure  at  Amfterdam.  It  con- 
tains about  32  gallons  EnglKh  meafure. 

ANKLE,  in  Anatumy,  the  joint  which  connefls  the 
foot  to  the  leg. — We  have  an  account  of  the  nienfes 
being  regularly  evacuated  at  an  ulcer  of  the  ankle, 
Edin.  Med.  Ohf.  vol.  iii.  art.  29. 

ANN,  or  Annat,  in  Scots  Law,  is  half  a  year's  fti- 
pcnd,  which  the  law  gives  to  the  executors  of  mini- 
fters  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  over  and  above  what 
was  due  to  the  miniller  himfelf  for  his  incumbency. 

ANNA,  one  of  the  three  principalities  into  which 
Arabia  Deferta  is  divided. 

Anna,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  above  princi- 
pality, and  formerly  a  famed  mart-town,  is  fituated  in 
Lat.  33.  57.  and  E.  Long.  42.  10.  on  the  river  Eu- 
phrates, in  a  fruitful  and  pleafant  foil.  It  has  two 
ftreets,  which  are  divided  by  the  river.  That  on  the 
Mefopotaraia  fide  is  about  two  miles  long,  but  thinly 
peopled,  and  by  none  but  tradefmen  ;  that  on  the  op- 
pofite  fide  is  about  fix  miles  in  length,  and  it  is  there 
that  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  city  dwell.  Every 
houfe  has  forae  ground  belonging  to  it  ;  and  thefe 
grounds  are  loaded  with  noble  fruit  trees,  as  lemons, 
oranges,  citrons,  quinces,  figs,  dates,  pomegranates, 
olives,  all  very  large  and  in  great  plenty.  Some  of 
the  tlat  grounds  are  fown  with  corn  and  other  grain, 
which  yield  likcwife  a  confiderable  crop.  This  city  is 
the  common  rendezvous  of  all  the  robbers  that  infeft 
the  country,  and  from  which  they  difperfe  themfelves 
into  all  parts  of  the  defert.  Here  they  meet  to  con- 
fult ;  here  they  hold  their  grand  council,  and  delibe- 
rate where  to  rob  next  with  fuccefs.  It  is  with  great 
difficulty  that  the  TurkillV  aga,  and  the  janizaries  who 
are  kept  here,  can  levy  the  tribute  impofed  by  the 
Turks  on  all  the  commodities  carried  through  this 
city,  which  is  one  of  the  great  thoroughfares  for  the 
palling  of  the  caravans  that  go  to  and  from  Aleppo, 
Tripoli,  Damafcus,  Bagdad,  and  fome  other  parts  of 
the  Turkilh  empire. 

Anna  Comnena,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Alexius 
Comnenus  I.  was  not  lefs  dilfinguifiied  by  her  eleva- 
ted rank  than  by  her  mental  qualifications.  Her  fu- 
periority  of  mind  began  early  to  dilplay  itlelf.  De- 
fpifing  and  negleiEling  the  effeminacy  and  voluptuouf- 
uefs  of  the  court  in  which  (he  was  educated,  fhe  direfted 


her  attention  to  literary  purfuits.  Indulging  her  fa- 
vourite fludies,  (lie  fulicited  the  acquaintance  of  the 
more  eminent  philofophcrs  of  that  period.  , 

But  the  purfuits  of  literature  did  not  induce  her  en- 
tirely to  abandon  iociety  5  flie  gave  her  hand  to  Ni- 
cephorus  Bryenn'us,  a  young  nobleman  of  a  refpecla- 
ble  family.  This  accompliilied  woman  was,  however, 
aftuated  %vith  unjuHifiablc  ambition  ;  and,  during  the 
lad  illnefs  of  her  father,  (he  united  with  the  cmprels 
Irene,  in  attempting  to  prevail  upon  that  monarch  to 
difinherit  his  own  fon,  and  give  the  crown  to  her  huf- 
band.  Ihe  affeftion  and  virtue  of  the  father  pre- 
vailed over  female  addrefs  and  intrigue.  But  the  am- 
bition of  Comntna  was  not  diminilhtd  ;  for  flie  enter- 
ed into  a  conipiracy  to  dcpofe  her  brother ;  and 
when  her  huihand  difplayed  a  timidity  and  hcfitation 
in  this  unjuft  enterprile,  fhe  exclaimed,  that  "  Nature 
had  milhikcn  their  iexes,  for  he  ought  to  have  been  the 
woman." 

Either  through  the  vigilance  of  her  brother,  or  thp 
timidity  of  her  hufband,  the  trcafonable  plot  was  dil- 
covered,  and  Anna  punilhcd  with  the  confifcation  of 
all  her  property.  But  generofity  has  an  opportu- 
nity of  difplaying  its  real  nature  when  an  enemy  is 
vanquilhed ;  thus  was  the  generofity  of  her  bro- 
ther difplayed  on  the  prefent  occafion,  by  returning 
all  her  property.  Afhamed,  however,  of  her  bale 
conduft,  Ihe  retired  from  court,  and  never  more  pof- 
fefled  any  influence  there.  Difappointed  ambition  took 
flielter  among  the  walks  of  literature,  and  fhe  employ- 
ed herfelf  in  her  folitude  in  writing  the  hiflory  of  her 
father's  reign.  This  produflion  of  her  pen  is  ftill  ex- 
tant, and  compofes  a  part  of  the  colleftion  of  the  By- 
zantine hifloiians.  The  ftores  of  rhetoric  are  ranfack- 
ed  to  embellifti  this  work,  and  every  effort  made  to 
enrich  it  with  fcience  j  but  the  general  complexion 
of  it  is  rather  like  an  apology,  than  an  impartial  nar- 
rative. It  muft,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  (lie 
is  not  more  partial  than  many  other  Latin  hiftorians, 
and  that  her  hifiory  contains  many  valuable  fads  and 
obfervations.      (Gen.  Bi'g.) 

ANNABON.     See  Annobon. 

ANNALE,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  a  term  applied 
to  the  mafles  celebrated  for  the  dead  during  a  whole 
year. 

ANNALIS  CLAvus,  the  nail  which  the  pnetor, 
conful,  or  diftator,  drove  into  the  wall  of  Jupiter':; 
temple  annually  upon  the  ides  of  September,  to  fhow 
the  number  of  years.  But  this  curtom  was  fuper- 
feded  by  reckoning  years  by  confullhips.  The  ceremo- 
ny was  iometimes  performed  to   avert  the  plague,  &c. 

ANNALS,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  fptcies  of 
hidory,  which  relate  events  in  the  chronological  order 
wherein  they  happened.  They  differ  from  perfect  hi- 
ftory  in  this,  that  annals  are  but  a  bare  relation  of  what 
pafTes  every  year,  as  a  journal  is  of  what  pafFes  every 
day  ;  whereas  hiftory  relates  not  only  the  tranfadlions 
themfelves,  but  alfo  the  caufes,  motives,  and  fprings  of 
aSions.  Annals  require  nothing  but  brevity  5  hiilory 
demands  ornament. — Cicero  informs  us  of  the  origin 
of  annals.  To  preferve  the  memory  of  events  the 
Pontifex  Max'tmus,  fays  he,  wrote  what  pa3ed  each 
year,  and  expofed  it  on  tables  in  his  own  houfe,  where 
every  one  was  at  liberty  to  read  :    this  they   called 
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Annan,  {innalet  maxim!  ;  and  hence  the  writers  who  imitated 
""^  this  fimple  method  of  narrating  fafts  were  called  an- 

na/ifls. 

ANNAN,  the  capita!  of  Annandale,  a  divifion  of 
Dumfries{hire  in  Scotland  ;  a  Imall  town,  containing 
5C0  01  600  inhabitants,  and  fituated  on  a  river  of  the 
fame  name,  in  W.  Long.  3".  N.  Lat.  54.  40.  This 
place,  which  is  a  royal  borough,  has  fome  trade  in  wine, 
■and  exports  annually  between  20  and  30,000  Win- 
chefter  buthels  (10  and  15,000  bolls)  of  corn.  Veffels 
of  about  250  tons  can  come  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
town  ;  and  of  60,  as  high  as  the  bridge  ;  which  con- 
fills  of  five  arches,  defended  by  a  gateway.  A  fabric 
for  carding  and  fpinning  of  cotton  has  lately  been 
erefted,  and  the  town  begins  to  increafe.  Here  was 
formerly  a  caflle  ;  which  was  built  by  the  Bruces,  af- 
ter they  became  lords  of  Annandale.  Upon  the  death 
of  Divid  II.  the  fon  of  King  Robert,  in  137 1,  this 
caftle  (Lochmaben),  and  the  lorddiip  of  Annandale, 
came  to  Thomas  Randolph  earl  of  Murray,  and  went 
with  his  lifter  Agnes  to  the  Dunbars,  earls  of  March  : 
•after  their  forfeiture  it  went  to  the  Douglafles,  who 
alio  loft  it  by  the  fame  fate  ;  and  then  having  come  to 
Alexander  duke  of  Albany,  he,  for  rebelling  againft 
his  brother  King  James  III.  and  plundering  the  fair  of 
Lochmaben  in  1484,  was  alfo  forfeit.  Since  which 
time  it  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  and  be- 
came the  great  key  of  the  weft  border. 

The  ftewarty  or  diftrift  of  Annandale,  of  which 
Lochmaben  caftle  was  the  chief  fortalice,  is  a  fertile 
vale,  24  miles  long,  and  about  14  miles  broad.  From 
its  vicinity  to  England,  and  the  continual  incurfions 
and  predatory  wars  of  the  borderers,  the  greateft  part 
of  it  was  uncultivated  and  common  :  but  fince  the  be- 
ginning of  the  prefent  century,  or  rather  within  the 
laft  thirty  years,  all  thefe  waftes  and  commons  have 
been  divided  and  brought  into  culture,  and  the  country 
has  affumed  a  new  appearance;  which  may  be  afcribed 
not  only  to  the  divifion  of  the  commons,  but  likewife 
to  the  improvement  made  in  the  roads,  and  particular- 
ly in  the  great  weftern  road  from  Edinburgh  to  Lon- 
don by  Moffat,  Gratney,  and  Carlifie,  running  through 
this  vr>le,  and  carried  on  by  fome  gentlemen  of  the 
country,  after  they  had  obtained  an  aft  of  parliament 
for  levying  a  toll  to  defray  the  expence  of  making  and 
keeping  it  in  repair. 

Annandale  formed  a  part  of  the  Roman  province  of 
•  Valentia  ;  and  Severus's  wall  ending  here,  it  abounds 
with  Roman  ftations  and  antiquities.  The  camps  at 
Birrens  in  Middlebie,  and  on  the  hill  of  Burnfwark, 
are  ftill  entire,  and  their  form  is  preferved  ;  and  the 
traces  and  remains  of  a  military  road  are  now  vifible  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  The  ruins  of  the  houfe 
or  caftle  of  Auchincafs,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mof- 
fat, once  the  feat  of  that  potent  baron,  Thomas  Ran- 
dolph, earl  of  Murray,  lord  of  Annandale,  and  re- 
gent of  Scotland  in  the  minority  of  David  II.  covers 
above  an  acre  of  ground,  and  even  now  conveys  an  idea 
of  the  p! :!n  and  flrength  of  the  building.  1  he  ancient 
caftle  of  Comlongan,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Mur- 
rays,  carls  of  Annandale,  and  now  to  Lord  Stormont, 
is  ftill  in  a  tolerable  ftate  of  prefervation  ;  but  except 
this  caftle  and  lh.-st  of  Hoddam,  moft  of  the  other  old 
fortnlices  and  towers  are  now  taken  down,  or  in  ruins. 
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Annandale  Is  a  marquifate  belonging  to  the  John-    Annand, 
ftones,   and  the  chief  of  the  name.  'Aimano. 

ANNAND,  William,  dean  of  Edinburgh  in  Scot-'  " 
land,  the  fon  of  William  Annand  miniftcr  of  Air,  was 
born  at  Air  in  1633.  Five^years  after,  his  father 
was  obliged  to  quit  Scotland  with  his  family,  on 
account  of  their  loyalty  to  the  king,  and  adherence 
to  the  epifcopal  government  eftabliflied  by  law  In  that 
country.  In  1651,  young  Annand  was  admitted  a 
fcholar  in  Univerfity  college  in  Oxford  ;  and  though 
he  was  put  under  the  care  of  a  prefbyterian  tutor, 
yet  he  took  all  occaCons  to  be  prefent  at  the  fer- 
raons  preached  by  the  loyal  divines  in  and  near  Ox- 
ford. In  1656,  being  then  bachelor  of  arts,  he  re- 
ceived holy  orders  from  the  hands  of  Dr  Thomas  Ful- 
war,  biihop  of  Ardfert  or  Kerry  in  Ireland,  and  was 
appointed  preacher  at  Wefton  on  the  Green  near  Bi- 
cefter  in  Oxfordfliire,  where  he  met  with  great  en- 
couragement from  Sir  Francis  Norris,  lord  of  that 
manor.  After  he  had  taken  the  degree  of  mafter  of 
arts,  he  xvas  prefented  to  the  vicarage  of  I^eighton- 
Buzzard  in  Bedfordftiire;  where  he  diftinguiflied  him- 
felf  by  his  edifying  manner  of  preaching,  till  1662, 
when  he  went  into  Scotland,  in  quality  of  chaplain  to 
John  earl  of  Middleton,  the  king's  high  commiffioner 
to  the  church  of  that  kingdom.  In  the  latter  end  of 
the  year  I  663,  he  was  inftituted  to  the  Tolbooth  church 
at  Edinbuigh,  and  from  thence  was  removed  fome 
years  after  to  the  Tron  church  of  that  city,  which  is 
likewife  a  prebend.  In  April  1676,  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  king  to  the  deanery  of  Edinburgh  ;  and 
in  1685,  he  commenced  doftor  of  divinity  in  the 
univerfity  of  St  Andrew's.  He  wrote,  1.  Fides  Ca- 
tholica  ;  or,  The  Doff  rine  of  the  Catholic  Church,  in 
eighteen  grand  Ordinances,  referring  to  the  word,  fa- 
Craments,  and  prayer,  in  purity,  number,  and  nature, 
catholically  maintained,  and  publicly  taught,  againft 
heretics  of  all  forts.  Lond.  1671-2,  4to.  2.  Solutions 
of  many  proper  and  profitable  queftions,  fuitable  to  the 
nature  of  eatli  Ordinance,  &c.  printed  with  the  Fides 
Catholica.  ^.  Panem  ^otidianem  ;  or,  A  ftiort  Dif- 
courfe,  tending  to  prove  the  legality,  decency,  and  ex- 
pediency, of  fet  forms  of  prayers  in  the  Churches  of 
CInlft,  with  a  particular  Defence  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  of  the  Church  of  England.  Lond.  ifi6l, 
4to.  4.  Pater  Nofter,  Our  Father  ;  or,  Tlie  Lord's 
Prayer  explained,  the  fenfe  thereof,  and  duties  there- 
in, from  Scripture,  Hiftory,  and  the  Fathers,  metho- 
dically cleared,  and  fuccinflly  opened.  Lond.  1670, 
8vo.  5.  Myjlerium  Pietatis ;  or.  The  Myftcry  of  God- 
linefs,  &c.  Lond.  1672,  8vo.  6.  Doxologia ;  or,  Glory 
to  the  Father,  the  Church's  Hymn,  reduced  to  glo- 
rifying the  Trinity.  Lond.  1672,  Svo.  "].  Dua/itas  ; 
or,  A  twofold  fubjeft  difplaycd  and  opened,  condiici- 
ble  to  godlinefs  and  peace  in  order;  Firft,  Lcxloijuciis, 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  magiftracy,  with  the  duties 
thereupon,  &c. ;  Secondly,  Duorum  Uuitas;  or.  The 
agi  cement  of  magiftracy  and  miniftry  at  the  eleftion 
of  the  honourable  magiftrates  at  Edinburgh  and  open- 
ing of  the  Diocefan  Synod  of  the  Reverend  Clergy  there. 
Edin.  1674,  4to.  Dr  Ainiand  ditd  the  13th  of  June 
1689,  and  was  honourably  interred  in  the  Grey  Fiiars 
church  in  Edinburgh. 

ANNANO,  a  ftrong  fort  of  Italy,  in  tlie  duchy  of 

Milan. 
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Annapolis  Milan.  It  liis  been  twice  taicen  by  llie  French  ;  but 
II  was  reftored  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  in  1 706.      It  is  feat- 

.  '^""'^-  .ed  on  the  river  Tanaro,  in  E.Long.  8.  30.  N.  Lat. 
44.  40. 

ANNAPOLIS,  the  chief  town  in  Maryland,  in 
Ni)rth  America  ;  which  a?  yet  is  but  mean,  bccaufe  tiie 
people  in  this  province  clioofc  to  live  on  their  planta- 
tions, as  in  Virginia.  St  Mary's  was  once  the  capital 
of  the  province  oi  Maryland,  and  the  town  of  Anna- 
polis was  known  by  the  name  of  Severn.  It  received 
its  prefent  name  in  1694,  when  it  was  made  a  port 
town,  and  the  refidcnce  of  a  collcftor  and  naval  officer. 
W.  Lon^.  78.  10.  N.  Lat.  -^8.  25. 

Annapolis  Royal,  a  town  of  Nova  Scotia,  is  feat- 
ed  in  the  bay  of  Fundy  ;  and,  thoufrh  a  mean  place, 
was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  province.  It  has  one 
of  the  fined  harbours  in  America,  capable  of  contain- 
ing 1000  velTelsat  anchor  in  the  utmoft  fecurity.  The 
place  is  alfo  proteiEled  by  a  fort  and  garrlfon.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  harbour  is  a  point  of  land,  which  divides 
two  rivers  ;  and  on  each  fide  there  arc  pleafant  mea- 
dows, which  in  fpring  and  autumn  arc  covered  with  all 
forts  of  frefli-water  fowl.  There  is  a  trade  carried  on 
by  the  Indians  with  furs,  which  they  exchange  for  Eu- 
ropean goods.      W.  Long.  64.  5.   N.  Lat.  45.  10. 

ANNATES,  among  ecclcfiaftical  writers,  a  year's 
income  of  a  fpiritual  living. 

Thcfe  were,  in  ancient  times,  given  to  the  pope 
through  all  Chrillendom,  upon  the  deceafe  of  any  bi- 
fliop,  abbot,  or  pavilh  clerk,  and  were  paid  by  his  fuc- 
celTor.  At  the  Reformation  they  were  taken  from  the 
pope,  and  velfed  in  the  king;  and,  fiially.  Queen  Anne 
reftored  them  to  the  church,  by  appropriating  them  to 
the  augmentation  of  poor  livings. 

ANNE,  queen  of  Great  I>iitain,  fccond  daughter  of 
Kiin^  James  II.  by  his  firft  wife,  Anne  Hyde,  was  born 
in  1664.  In  1683,  llie  married  George,  prince  of 
Denmark,  by  whom  (he  had  feveial  children,  but  none 
of  them  arrived  at  the  age  of  maturity.  On  the  death 
of  King  William,  flie  afcended  the  throne,  A.  D.  1702, 
and  her  reign  comprehends  one  of  the  raofl  illuftrious 
periods  of  Englidi  hilfory.  PodllTed,  however,  of  a 
very  feeble  charafter,  which  did  not  permit  her  to  aft  for 
herfelf,  this  period  is  the  reign  of  her  counfellors,  and 
favourites  ;  and  llie  exhibited  no  decided  inclination 
which  could  influence  llate  affairs,  except  a  ftrong  de- 
fire  for  tory  principles,  both  in  church  and  (fate.  In 
the  commencement  of  her  reign,  being  entirely  gover- 
ned by  the  duchefs  of  Marlborough,  the  was  induced 
to  follow  out  the  premeditated  defigns  of  her  prede- 
ceffors  v»ith  refpeft  to  Louis  XIV.  king  of  France,  and 
for  many  years,  repeated  luccefs  attended  her  armies 
witli  glory.  Thefe  were  at  length  after  a  fruitlefs  pro- 
traflion  of  hoflilities,  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
in  I  71  3.  This  peace  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  acquir- 
ed influence  of  a  female  favourite  of  the  oppufite  partv. 
By  an  aft  of  the  legiflature  in  the  year  1 706, the  union  of 
the  Englilli  and  Scottiih  nations  was  formed,  which  event 
contributed  more  than  the  former  towards  the  profperi- 
ty  of  the  kingdom.  Yet  thefe  fuccefsful  events  prevent- 
ed not  the  contention  of  parties  which  prevailed  during 
the  greateft  part  of  her  reign.  And  about  the  clofc  of 
it,  when  this  fpirit  was  juft  on  the  eve  of  breaking  into 
a  flame,  the  queen  manifcfted  an  ardent  defire,  that  the 
exiled  part  of  her  family  fhould  fucceed  to  the  thione, 
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and  fo  conduced  towards  the  fuperiority  of  the  torics,  as  Ann*. 
that  they  were  inclined  to  pulli  to  the  utmoft  extremity  """"'"" 
their  plans,  with  refpeft  to  the  government  both  of 
the  church  and  ftatc.  The  death  of  Queen  Anne  in 
Auguft  1714,  ofadropfy,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  htr  ^ 
age,  and  thirteenth  of  her  reign,  was  therefore,  equally 
to  the  difappointment  of  the  one,  and  to  the  triumph  of 
the  other.  In  her  private  (lation  (he  fupportcd  the 
charafter  of  an  amiable  woman,  and  not  devoid  of  un- 
derdanding,  although  her  indolence  and  yielding  tem- 
per prevented  her  from  exerting  it.  She  was  general- 
ly well  beloved  by  her  fubjcfts,  whofc  prejudices  co- 
incided with  her  own,  and  the  title  of  the  Good  -^leen 
Anne  bell  cxprclTcs  their  fentimtnts.  Although  her 
own  difpofitions  and  accomplifliments  had  no  (liare  in 
the  honour,  yet  this  age  was  rendered  a  fort  of  Augu- 
Itan  age  of  Britilh  literature,  on  account  of  the  feveral 
eminent  writers  who  fiouriflied  under  her  reign  (Gen. 

Anue  Boleyn,  queen  of  Henry  VIII.  king  of  Eng- 
land, daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  a  nobleman  of 
a  powerful  family,  and  num;;rous  alliances.  The  daugh- 
ter of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  was  her  mother,  anS  during 
the  reign  of  the  former  king  her  father  had  been 
honoured  with  feveral  cmbafTies.  Mary  the  king's 
fifler,  who  married  Lewis  XII.  king  ofFrance,  carried 
over  this  lady  with  her  at  an  early  age,  where  (he  im- 
bibed the  freedom,  the  vivacity,  and  the  opennefs  of 
manners  of  that  nation.  After  the  death  of  Lewis, 
that  queen  returned  to  England,  and  Anne  continued  to 
attend  her  royal  mi(frers.  Having  fome  time  after  left 
her  fervice,  (lie  was  introduced  into  the  family  of 
the  duchefs  of  Alengon.  In  addition  to  all  her  ac- 
quired accomplifliments,  (he  pofTeiTed  the  greateft  per- 
fon:il  elegance,  and  was  highly  famed  in  that  age. 

Hiflory  does  not  explicitly  mention  whether  or  not, 
it  was  on  her  account,  but  upon  her  return  to  England 
the  king  expreffed  his  fcruples  concerning  his  union 
with  Catharine  of  Arragon.  Enamoured,  however, 
of  Anne,  he  expreffed  his  attachment  to  her  ;  but 
file  was  poffefled  of  too  much  virtue  and  policy,  to  con- 
fer any  improper  favours.  Ihis  prudent  and  vir- 
tuous reftraint  only  increafed  the  paflion  of  Henry  ; 
and  placing  her  at  court,  he  diltinguifhed  her  by  many 
marks  of  royal  favour.  The  impetuous  king  at  length 
came  to  the  relolution  to  divorce  his  queen,  to  make 
way  for  his  favourite  Anne.  In  this  in(tance,  the  in- 
jury done  to  that  queen  proved  the  caufe  of  the  final 
reparation  of  England  from  the  dominion  of  the  pope. 
Various  delays  and  dilPiculties  occurring  to  the  divorce, 
Henry  privately  married  Anne  during  tl.e  month  of 
November  l  st2,  and  in  April  following  he  publicly 
declared  her  queen  of  England.  The  famous  queen 
Elizabeth  was  the  firft  fruits  of  this  marriage,  who  was 
born  the  September  following.  For  fome  time  (lie  en- 
joyed a  confiderable  (hare  of  the  royal  favour,  and  (he 
made  ufe  of  that  influence  in  iubduing  the  haughty 
prelate  Wolfey,  a:id  widening  the  breach  between  the 
king  and  the  pope.  But  this  favour  was  not  of  long 
continuance  •,  for  the  king,  ever  varying  in  his  temper, 
and  difappointed  at  her  being  brought  to  bed  of  a  dead 
male  child,  imbibed  a  new  pafnoii  for  fane  Sevmour  •, 
and  troubled  at  the  evil  inclinations  of  the  catholic?, 
he  allowed  the  jealoufy  of  conjugal  affeftion  to  enter 
his  bofom,  which  her  thoughtlefs  demeanour  tended  ia 
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St  Anne's  a  great  meafure  to  realize.  The  king'i  jealoufy  ftill 
^^y\  increafing,  (he  was  accufed  of  adultery  with  feveral  of 
,  """  '"^!  the  houfehold  officers,  and  even  with  her  own  brother, 
Lord  Rochfort.  She  was  accordingly  tried  on  a  charge 
of  high  treafon,  and  although  proof  was  very  fcanty, 
yet  (he  was  condemned  to  be  beheaded  ;  which  fen- 
tence  was  executed  in  May  1536.  Her  behaviour  on 
that  occafion  was  a  fingular  mixture  of  firranefs  and 
unufual  levity.  She  avowed  being  guilty  of  many  ex- 
cefies,  yet  to  the  lall  refolutely  denied  any  ferious  guilt. 
Although  her  charafter  has  been  greatly  depreciated 
by  feveral  authors,  yet  a  letter  written  by  her  to  the 
king  after  condemnation,  gives  a  much  higher  idea  of 
her  charafter  than  thefe  partial  accounts  would  endea- 
vour to  convey. 

The  important  part  which  (he  and  her  daughter  afted 
in  the  Reformation  has  dr.iwn  upon  her  memory  many 
malignant  and  vicious  (lories,  by  thofe  of  the  catholic 
party,  who  were  likewife  induced  to  this  by  the  ex- 
peftation  of  being  conducive  to  the  injury  of  Protef- 
tantifm,  by  ftigmatizing  the  various  characters  and  mo- 
tives of  its  promoters.  Thefe  various  accounts  are 
howevd*,  for  the  TOoft  part  refuted  by  fafts  univerfally 
known,  or  have  no  evidence  or  probability  by  which 
they  may  be  fupported.  Refpefling  her  innocence  of 
the  charge  on  which  (he  loft  her  life,  it  is  a  matter  of 
uncertainty,  yet  it  appears  to  be  lefs  certain  that  (lie 
was  guilty  than  that  her  huiliand  was  a  bloody  and  ca- 
pricious tyrant.      I^Gen.  Biog.'^ 

St  AiiNt's  Day,  a  feftival  of  the  Chriflian  church, 
celebrated  by  the  Latins  on  the  j6th  of  July,  but  by 
the  Greeks  on  the  9th  of  December.  It  is  kept  in  ho- 
liour  of  Anne  or  Anna,  mother  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

ANNEALING,  by  the  workmen  called  nealing,  is 
particularly  ufed  in  making  glafs  :  it  confifts  in  placing 
the  bottles,  &c.  whilft;  hot,  in  a  kind  of  oven  or  fur- 
liace,  where  they  are  ("ufTered  to  cool  gradually  :  they 
would  otherwife  be  too  brittle  for  ufe.— Metals  are  ren- 
dered hard  and  brittle  by  hammering :  they  are  there- 
fore made  red  hot,  in  order  to  recover  their  malleabili- 
ty ;  and  this  is  called  nealing. 

The  difference  between  unannealed  and  annealed 
glafs,  with  refpefl  to  brittlenefs,  is  very  remarkable. 
When  an  unannealed  glafs  velTel  is  broken,  it  often 
flies  into  a  fmall  powder,  with  a  violence  feemingly  very 
unproportioned  to  the  ftroke  it  has  received.  In  ge- 
neral,  it  is  in  greater  danger  of  breaking  from  a  very 
flight  ftroke  than  from  one  of  fome  confidernble  force. 
One  of  thofe  veflels  will  often  refift  the  effec^ls  of  a 
piftol  bullet  dropt  into  it  from  the  height  of  two  or 
three  feet  ;  yet  a  grain  of  fand  falling  into  it  will  make 
it  burft  into  fmall  fragments.  This  takes  place  fome- 
times  immediately  on  dropping  the  fand  into  it  :  but 
often  the  vtffel  will  (land  for  feveral  minutes  after, 
feemingly  fccure  ;  and  then,  without  any  new  injury, 
it  will  fly  to  pieces.  If  the  veiTel  be  very  thin,  it  does 
not  break  in  this  manner,  but  feems  to  poiTefs  all  the 
properties  of  annealed  glafs. 

The  fame  phenomena  are  ftill  more  ftrikingly  feen  in 
ghfs  diops  or  tears.  Thfy  are  globular  at  one  end, 
and  taper  to  a  fmall  tail  at  the  other.  They  are  the 
drops  which  fall  from  the  melted  mafs  of  glafs  on  the 
tods  on  which  the  bottles  are  made.  They  drop  into 
the  tubs  of  water  which  are  ufcd  in  the  work  \,  the 
greater  part  of  them  burft  immediatsly  in  the  water. 
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When  thofe  that  remain  entire  are  examined,  they  dlf-  Anne, 
cover  all  the  properties  of  unannealed  glafs  in  the  high- '  '"  '' 
eft  degree.  They  will  bear  a  (mart  ftroke  on  the 
thick  end  without  breaking  ;  but  if  the  (mall  tail  be 
broken,  they  burft  into  fmall  powder  with  a  loud  ex- 
plofion.  They  appear  to  burft  with  more  violence, 
and  the  powder  is  fmaller,  in  an  exhaufted  receiver  than 
in  the  open  air.  When  they  are  annealed,  they  lofe 
thefe  properties. 

Glals  is  one  of  thofe  bodies  which  incrcafe  in  bulk 
when  pslTing  from  a  fluid  to  a  folid  ftate.  When  it  is 
allawed  to  cryftallize  regularly,  the  particles  are  fo  ar- 
ranged, that  it  has  a  fibrous  texture  :  it  is  elaftic,  and 
fufceptible  of  long-continued  vibrations  j  but  when  a 
mafs  of  melted  glafs  is  fuddenly  expofed  to  the  cold, 
the  furface  cryftallizes,  and  forms  a  folid  (hell  round 
the  interior  fluid  parts  :  this  prevents  them  from  ex- 
panding when  they  become  folid.  They,  therefore, 
have  not  the  opportunity  of  a  regular  cryftallization  j 
but  are  compreiTed  together  with  little  mutual  cohe- 
fion  :  On  the  contrary,  they  prefs  outward  to  occupy 
more  fpace,  but  are  prevented  by  the  external  cruft. 
In  confequence  of  the  effort  of  expanfion  in  the  inter- 
nal parts,  the  greater  number  of  glafs  drops  burft  in 
cooling  ;  and  thofe  which  remain  entire  are  not  regu- 
larly cryftallized.  A  fmart  ftroke  upon  them  commu- 
nicates a  vibration  to  the  whole  mafs,  which  is  nearly 
fynchronous  in  every  part  :  and  therefore  the  efTort  of 
expanfion  has  little  more  effeft  than  if  the  body  were 
at  reft  ;  but  the  fmall  tail  and  the  furface  only  are  re- 
gularly cryftallized.  If  the  tail  be  broken,  this  com- 
municates a  vibration  along  the  cryftallized  furface, 
without  reaching  the  internal  parts.  By  this  they  are 
allowed  fome  expanfion  ;  and  overcoming  the  cohefion 
of  the  thin  outer  (hell,  they  burft  it,  and  are  difperfed 
in  powder. 

In  an  unannealed  glafs  velTel,  the  fame  thing  takes 
place.  Sometimes  the  vibration  may  continue  for  a 
confiderable  time  before  the  internal  parts  overcome 
the  refiftance.  If  the  veffel  be  very  thin,  the  regular 
cryftallization  extends  through  the  whole  thicknefs  ; 
or  at  lea(t  the  quantity  of  compteiTed  matter  in  the 
middle  is  fo  inconfiderable  as  to  be  incapable  of  burft- 
ing  the  external  plate. 

By  the  procefs  of  annealing,  the  glafs  is  kept  for 
fome  time  in  a  ftate  approaching  to  fluidity  ;  the  heat 
increafes  the  bulk  of  the  cryftallized  part,  and  renders 
it  fo  loft,  that  the  internal  parts  have  the  opportunity 
of  expanding  and  forming  a  regular  cryftallization. 

A  fimilar  procefs  is  now  ufed  for  rendering  kettlet 
and  other  veiltL  of  call  iron  lefs  brittle  :  of  it  the  fame 
explanation  may  be  given.  The  greater  number  of  me- 
tals diminifli  in  bulk  when  they  pal's  from  a  fluid  to  a 
folid  ftate  ;  iron,  on  the  contrary,  expands. 

When  caft  iron  is  broken,  it  has  the  appearance  of 
being  compofed  of  grains  :  forged  or  bar  iron  appears 
to  confifl  of  plates.  Forged  iron  has  long  been  pro- 
cured, by  placing  n  mals  ol  caft  iron  under  large  ham- 
mers, and  making  it  undergo  violent  and  repeated  com- 
ptefTion.  A  procefs  is  now  uied  for  converting  caft 
iron  into  forged,  by  heat  alone.  The  caft  iron  is  pla- 
ced in  an  air  furnace,  and  kept  for  feveral  hours  in  a 
degree  of  heat,  by  which  it  is  brought  near  to  a  fluid 
ftate.  It  is  then  allowed  to  cool  gradually,  and  is 
found  to  be  converted  into  forged  iron.     Tliis  procefs 
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ARncullnp.  is  conduced  uikUt  a  patent  j  altlioufjii,  if  Reaumur's 
'  experiments  upon  caft  iron  be  conlulted,  it  will  appear 
not  to  be  a  new  difcovery. 

Ky  tilde  experiments  it  is  afccrtained,  that  if  cafl 
iron  be  expofcd  for  any  length  of  time  to  a  heat  conli- 
ilerably  below  its  melliiiK  point,  the  texture  and  pro- 
perties are  not  chiiigcd  :  but  if  it  be  kept  in  a  heat 
near  the  mcking  point,  the  I'urface  foon  becomes  lamel- 
lated  like  forged  iion;  and  tlic  lamcllated  ftruflure  ex- 
tends farther  into  the  mafs  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  time  in  which  it  is  expofed  to  that  degree  of  heat. 
When  it  is  continued  for  a  fuflicient  time,  and  then  al- 
lowed to  cool  gradually,  it  is  found  to  polTcls  the  la- 
mcllated ftrufture  throu;;hout. 

Call  iron,  then,  is  brittle,  becaufe  it  has  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  cryflallizing  rcgulaily.  When  it  is  ex- 
pofed to  cold  while  liuid,  the  (urface  becoming  folid, 
prevents  the  inner  parts  from  expanding  and  arrang- 
ing themfelves  into  regular  cryltals.  Wiien  call  iron 
is  brought  near  to  the  melting  point,  and  continued  for 
a  fuflicient  length  of  time  in  that  degree  of  heat,  the 
particles  have  the  opportunity  of  arranging  themfelves 
into  that  form  of  crylLils  by  which  forged  iron  is  di- 
flinguidied,  and  by  which  it  poflefles  cohefion  and  all 
,  its  properties. 

Tliere  appears,  therefore,  to  be  no  other  eflential 
difference  between  forged  and  calf  iron,  except  what 
arifes  from  the  cryftallization.  Call  iron  is  indeed  of- 
ten not  fufficiently  purified  from  other  fubftances  which 
are  mixed  with  the  calx.  It  appears  alfo  to  contain  a 
conGderable  quantity  of  calx  unreduced  ;  for  during 
the  procefs  for  converting  it  into  forged  iron,  by  heat 
alone,  a  pale  flame  arifes  from  the  metal  till  near  the 
end  of  the  procefs.  This  is  owing  to  fixed  air  which 
the  heat  forces  off  from  the  calx.  The  expulfion  of 
this  air  reduces  the  calx,  and  thereby  frees  the  metal 
irom  that  injurious  mixture. 

That  this  explanation  of  the  annealing  of  iron  is 
probable,  appears  alfo  from  the  well-known  fa£l  of 
forged  iron  being  incomparably  more  dilVicuIt  of  fufion 
than  cafl  iron,  A  piece  of  forged  iron  requires  a  very 
violent  heat  to  melt  it  ;  but  when  it  is  reduced  to  a 
fmall  powder,  it  melts  in  a  much  low-er  degree  of  heat. 
Iron  diminilhes  in  bulk  when  it  pafies  into  a  fluid  Hate, 
■while  moll  other  metals  increafe  in  volume.  The  cx- 
panfion  which  heat  occafions  in  bringing  them  to  their 
melting  point,  will  be  favourable  to  their  fluidity  by 
gradually  bringing  the  particles  to  the  fame  Hate  of 
reparation  in  which  they  are  when  the  mafs  is  fluid  ; 
but  the  expanfion  of  iron  by  heat  removes  it  farther 
from  that  Hate,  and  keeps  it  in  the  Itatc  which  is  fa- 
vourable to  the  continuance  of  it  in  a  crydallized  form. 
It  will  not  melt  till  the  heat  expand  it  fo  much  that 
the  cohefion  of  cryllallization  be  overcome.  When  it 
i.s  reduced  to  a  minute  powder  before  it  be  expofed  to 
the  heat,  it  melts  fooncr.  The  cryftals  having  been  de- 
flroyed,  that  cohefion  has  no  eft'eft  in  preventing  it  from 
palTmg  into  a  (late  of  fluidity. 

Upon  the  fame  principles  may  be  explained  the  al- 
moft  peculiar  property  of  welding  poftefl'ed  by  iron,  and 
the  converfion  of  forged  iron  into  Heel. 

But  perhaps  they  may  alfo  be  applied  to  platina,  a 
metal  \vliich  has  lately  gained  much  attention.  It 
poflefles  fome  of  the  properties  of  iron.  It  is  ftillmore 
flilTIcult  of  fufion  than  that  metal.     It  is  fufceptible  of 
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being  welded.     The  natural  grains  of  it  ran  fcarcely    Anniri 
be  melted  in  the  focus  of  the   mofl   powerful   burning,  ^"''''"'' 
glafs  ;   but  when  it  is  diflolved  in  a(|ua  regia,  and  pre-         ^^ 
cipltatcd  by  potafli,  it  has  bteu  melted  in  fmsll  glo- 
bules by   the    blowpipe.      When   precipitated   by   mu- 
riate of  ammoniac,  it  has  been  melted  in  a  confidtrable 
mafs  in  the  htflt  of  a  furnace  )  but  it  is  laid  to  be  hard 
and  brittle. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  procure  a  mafs  of 
it  In  a  malleable  ftate,  but  without  fuccefs.  It  is  faid 
that  the  procefs  is  now  difcovered  by  a  chemift  in  Spain. 
The  treatment  of  the  metal  is  probably  very  firaple. 
Perhaps  it  only  confifts  in  precipitating  it  in  a  minute 
poivder  from  aqua-regia,  expofing  it  to  a  ftrong  heat 
which  melts  it,  and  keeping  it  for  fome  time  in  a  flate 
nearly  tluid,  that  it  may,  like  iron,  cryftallize  regu- 
larly :   by  this  it  will  pofl'efs  all  its  metallic  properties. 

ANNECY,  a  city  of  Savoy,  feated  between  Cham- 
berry  and  Geneva,  on  the  banks  of  a  lake  of  the  fame 
name,  from  whence  run  fcvcral  brooks,  which  tloiv 
through  the  town,  and  uniting  at  length,  form  a  river. 
There  are  piazzas  in  mod  of  the  llreets  of  the  town, 
which  ferve  to  flielter  the  inhabitants  from  rain.  It 
has  feveral  collegiate  and  parilh  churches,  as  well  as 
convents  for  men  and  women.  The  lake  is  about  nine 
miles  long  and  four  broad.     E.  Long.  6.  12.  N.  Lat. 
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ANNESLEY,  Aithur,  earl  of  Anglefey,  and 
lord  privy  feal  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.  was  the 
fon  of  Sir  Francis  Annefley,  Baronet,  Lord  Mount- 
Norris,  and  Vifcount  Valentia,  in  Ireland  ;  and  was 
born  at  Dublin  on  the  loth  of  July  1614.  He  was 
for  fome  time  at  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  and  after- 
wards ftudied  the  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  had  a 
confiderable  fliare  in  the  public  tranfaflions  of  the  lafl 
century  ;  for  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  fat 
in  the  parliament  held  at  Oxford  ;  but  afterwards  be- 
came reconciled  to  the  oppofite  party,  and  was  fent 
commilTioner  to  Ulder,  to  oppofe  the  defigns  of  the  re- 
bel Owen  Roe  O'Neal.  He  -engaged  In  feveral  other 
affairs  with  great  fuccefs.  He  was  prefident  of  the 
council  of  ftate  after  the  denth  of  Oliver,  and  was  prin- 
cipally concerned  In  bringing  about  the  Re ftoration  ; 
foon  after  which.  King  Charles  II.  raifed  him  to  the 
dignity  of  a  baron,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Annefley,  of 
New  port-Pagnel,  Bucks ;  and  a  fhort  time  after  he  was 
made  earl  of  Anglefey.  During  that  reign  he  was 
employed  in  fome  very  important  afl^airs,  was  made 
treafurer  of  the  navy,  and  afterwards  lord  privy  feal. 
In  Oftober  1 6S0,  his  lordfliip  was  charged  by  one 
Dangerfield,  in  an  information  delivered  upon  oath, 
at  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  with  endeavour- 
ing to  ftllle  evidence  in  relation  to  the  PopiQi  plot,  and 
to  promote  the  belief  of  a  Prelhyterian  one.  The  un- 
eafinefs  he  received  from  this  attack  did  not  prevent 
his  fptaking  his  opinion  freely  of  thofe  matters  in  the 
houfe  of  lords,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  Popiih  plot. 
About  the  fame  time  he  -anfwered  the  Lord  Caflle- 
havcn's  Memoirs,  in  which  that  nobleman  endc  vour- 
ed  to  paint  the  Irifli  rebellion  in  the  lighted  colours  ; 
and  a  (harp  difpute  was  raifed,  which  ended  in  the 
feal's  being  taken  from  him.  He  was  a  perfon  of 
great  abilities,  had  uncommon  learning,  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  conOitution  and  laws  of  England. 
He  wrote,  befides  his  Animadverfions  on  Caftlehaven's 
3  C  Memoirs, 
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Memoirs,  I.  The  Privileges  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords 
and  Commons  ftated.  2.  A  Difcourfe  on  the  Houfe 
of  Lords.  3.  Memoirs.  4.  The  Hiftory  of  the 
Troubles  in  Ireland,  from  the  rebellion  in  164 1  till 
the  Redoration.  5.  Truth  unveiled,  in  behalf  of  the 
Church  of  England  ; — and  fome  other  works.  He 
died  in  Apriri686,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age  j  and 
was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  James. 

ANNEXATION,  in  Law,  a  term  ufed  to  imply 
the  uniting  of  lands  or  rents  to  the  crown. 

ANNIHILATION,  the  act  of  reducing  any  crea- 
ted being  into  nothing. 

Chriftians,  Heathens,  Jews,  Siamefe,  Perfians,  di- 
vines, philofophers,  &c.  have  their  peculiar  fyftems, 
fentiments,  conjcflures,  not  to  fay  dreams,  concerning 
annihilation  ;  and  ive  find  great  difputes  among  them 
about  the  re?.lity,  the  pofTibiiity,  the  means,  meafures, 
prevention,  ends,   &c.  of  annihilation. 

The  firft  notions  of  the  produdlion  of  a  thing  from, 
or  reduiSion  of  it  to,  nothing,  Dr  Burnet  fhows,  arofe 
from  the  Chriftian  theology  ;  the  words  creation  and 
annihilation,  in  the  fenfe  now  given  to  them,  having 
been  equally  unknown  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Latins. 

The  ancient  philofophers  in  effeft  denied  all  annihi- 
lation as  well  as  creation,  refolving  all  the  changes  in 
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terminating  or  making  an  end  of  them.  So,  In  other 
languages,  it  is  frequent,  hy  fierifiing,  to  exprefs  a  per- 
fon's  being  made  miferable  ;  as  in  that  known  palfage 
in  Tiberius's  letter  to  the  Roman  fenate  :  Ita  medii, 
detsque  onines,  pejus  perdant,  quam  hodie  perire  mt  fen- 
lio.  As  to  the  word  death,  a  ftate  of  mifery  which  is 
as  bad,  or  worfe  than  death,  may  properly  enough  be 
called  by  that  name  ;  and  thus  the  punilliment  of  wick- 
ed men  after  the  day  of  judgment  is  in  the  book  of  Re- 
velation frequently  called  ihefecond death. 

Some  Chriftian  writers  allow  a  long  time  of  the  moft 
terrible  torments  of  Cnners  ;  and  after  that  fuppofe 
that  there  Ihall  be  an  utter  end  of  their  being.  Of 
this  opinion  Irenfeus  appears  to  have  been  ;  who,  ac- 
cording to  M.  du  Pin,  taught  that  the  fouls,  at  leaft  of 
the  wicked,  would  not  fubfill  eternally  ;  but  that,  af- 
ter having  undergone  their  torments  for  a  certain  pe- 
riod, they  would  at  laft  ceafe  to  be  at  all.  But  Til- 
lemont.  Petit,  Didier,  and  others,  endeavour  to  defend 
Irenaeus  from  this  imputation,  as  being  too  favourable 
to  the  wicked. 

It  has  been  much  difputed  among  divines,  whether, 
at  the  confummation  of  all  things,  this  earth  is  to  be 
annihilated,  or  only  purified,  and  fitted  for  the  habita- 
tion of  fome  new  order  of  beings.  Gerard  in  his  Com- 
mon Places,  and  Hakewil  in  his  Apology,  contend  ear- 


the  world    Into   new   modifications,   without  fuppofing      neflly  for  a  total  abolition  or  annihilation.     Ray,  Cal- 


the  produffion  of  any  thing  new,  or  dellruftion  of  the 
old.  By  daily  expeiience,  they  faw  compounds  dif- 
folved  ;  and  that  In  their  diffblution  nothing  periflied 
but  their  union  or  connexion  of  parts  :  when  In  death 
the  body  and  foul  were  feparated,  the  man  they  held 
was  gone,  but  that  the  fpirit  remained  in  its  original 
the  great  foul  of  the  world,  and  the  body  in  its  earth 
from  whence  it  came  ;  thefe  were  again  wrought  by 
nature  into  new  compofitions,  and  entered  new  ftates 
of  being  which  had  no  relation  to  the  former. 


met,  and  others,  think  the  fyftem  of  renovation  or  re- 
ftitution  more  probable,  and  more  confonant  to  Scrip- 
ture, reafon,  and  antiquity.  The  fathers  w^ho  have 
treated  on  the  queftion  are  divided  ;  (ome  holding  that 
the  univerfe  fliall  not  be  annihilated,  but  only  its  ex- 
ternal face  changed  ;  others  aflerting,  that  the  fubflance 
of  it  (hall  be  deftroyed. 

How  widely  have  the  fentiments  of  mankind  differ- 
ed as  to  the  poflibility  and  impoiribility  of  annihilation  ! 
According  to  fome,  nothing   fo  difficult  ;    it  requires 


The  Perfian  bramins  hold,  that  after  a  certain  period      the  infinite  power  of  the  Creator  to  effefl  it  :   fome  go 


of  time,  confiding  of  71  joogs,  God  not  only  annihl 
lates  the  whole  univerfe,'  but  every  thing  elfe,  angels, 
fouls,  fpirits,  and  all,  by  which  he  returns  to  the  fame 
ftate  he  v.as  in  before  the  creation  ;  but  tliat,  having 
breathed  a  while,  he  goes  to  work  again,  and  a  new 
creation  arifes,  to  fubfill  7  1  joogs  more,  and  then  to  be 
annihilated  in  its  turn.  Thus  they  hold  there  have  been 
almoft  an  Infinite  number  of  worlds :  but  how  many 
joogs  are  elapfed  fmce  the  laft  creation,  they  cannot 
certainly  tell  ;  only  in  an  almanack  written  in  the  Shan- 
fcrit  language  in  1670,  the  world  Is  faid  to  be  then 
3,892,771  years  old  from  the  laft  creation. 

The  Siamefe  heaven  is  exaiElly  the  hell  of  fome  Sori- 
nlans  and  other  Chriftian  writers  ;  who,  fliocked  with 
the  horrible  profpeft  of  ettrnal  torments,  have  taken 
refuge  in  the  fyftem  of  annihilation.  This  fyftem  feems 
countenanced  by  Scripture  ;  for  that  the  words  death, 
deJlruBinn,  and  perifl.ung,  whereby  the  punilliment  of 
the  wicked  is  moft  frequently  ex preflld  in  Scripture,  do 


further,  and  feem  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  God 
himfelf.  According  to  others,  nothing  fo  eafy  :  Exift-> 
ence  is  a  ftate  of  violence  ;  all  things  are  continually 
endeavouring  to  return  to  their  primitive  nothing  ;  it 
requires  no  power  at  all  ;  it  will  do  Itlelf ;  nay,  what 
Is  more,  it  requires  an  infinite  power  to  prevent  it. 

Many  authors  confider  prefervation  as  a  continual 
reprodudlion  of  a  thing,  which,  fublifting  no  longer  of 
itfelf,  would  every  moment  return  into  nothing.  Gaf- 
fendi  on  the  contrary  aflerts,  that  the  world  may  in- 
deed be  annihilated  by  the  fame  power  which  firft 
created  it,  but  that  to  continue  it  there  Is  no  occafion 
for  any  power  of  prefervation. 

Some  divines,  of  which  number  the  learned  Billiop 
King  feems  to  be,  hold  annihilation  for  the  greateft  of 
all  evils,  worfe  than  even  the  utmoft  torments  of  hell 
flames  ;  whilft  others,  with  fome  of  the  eaftern  philofo- 
phers, acknowledge  annihilation  for  the  ultimate  pitch 
of  happincfs  human  nature  is  capable  of;  that  fovereign 


moft  properly  import  annihilation  and  an  utter  end  of     good,  that  abfolute  beatitude,  fo  long  vainly  fought  for 


being.  To  this  Tillotfon  anfwers,  that  thefe  words,  as 
well  as  tbofe  correfponding  to  them  in  other  languages, 
are  often  ufed,  both  in  Scripture  and  other  writings, 
to  fignify  a  ftate  of  great  mifery  and  fuffeiing,  without 
the  utter  extinflion  of  the  miferable.  Thus  God  Is  of- 
ten faid  in  Scripture  to  bring  deJIruBion  on  a  nation, 
when  he  fends  judgment  upon  ihem,  but  without  ex- 


by  the  philofophers,  Is  found  here.  No  wonder  it  had 
beeii  fo  long  concealed;  for  who  would  have  thought  of 
looking  for  the  futnmitm  bonum,  where  others  have 
placed  the  fum  of  mifery  } 

The  faid  prelate  propofes  it  as  a  queftion,  Whether 
differing  eternal  torments  be  a  greater  evil  than  not  ex- 
ifling  ?  He  thinks  it  highly  probable,  that  the  damned 

will 
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win  be  fuch  fools,  that  feeling  their  own  ro'ifcry  in  the 
moll  exquifite  degree,  they  will  rathi'.r  applaud  their 
own  conduft,  and  ciioofe  to  be,  and  to  be  what  they 
are,  rather  than  not  to  be  at  all  ;  fond  of  their  condi- 
tion, however  wretched,  like  people  enraged,  they  will 
perfill  in  their  former  fcntiments  without  opening  their 
eyes  to  their  folly,  and  pcrfevcre  by  way  of  Indignaiion 
and  revenge.  Mrl-iayle  refutes  him  on  this  head  ;  but 
might,  one  would  think,  have  favcd  himlelf  the  trouble. 

The  Talapoins  hold  it  the  fuprcme  degree  of  happi- 
nefs  to  have  the  foul  totally  annihilated,  and  freed  from 
the  burden  and  (lavery  of  tranfmigrations.  They  fpcak 
of  three  Talapoins,  who,  after  a  great  number  of  tranf- 
migrations, became  gods ;  and  when  arrived  at  this 
ftate,  procured  this  further  reward  of  their  meiit,  to  be 
annihilated.  The  ultimate  reward  of  the  higheft  per- 
feftion  man  can  arrive  at  is  ncitirepan,  or  annihilation  ; 
which  at  length  is  granted  to  thofe  who  are  perfeilly 
pure  and  good,  after  their  fouls  have  wandered  many 
ihoufand  years  through  various  bodies. 

A\NI  NUDrur.s,  in  Loif,  denotes  the  marriageable 
age  of  a  woman,  viz.  after  f!ie  has  arrived  at  twelve. 

ANNIVERSARY,  the  annual  return  of  any  re- 
markable day.  Anniverfary  days,  in  old-times,  more 
particularly  denoted  thofe  days  in  which  an  otTice  was 
yearly  performed  for  the  fouls  of  the  deceafed,  or  the 
martyrdom  of  the  faints  was  yearly  celebrated  in  the 
church. 

ANNOBON,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Africa,  on  the  coaft 
of  Loapgo,  belonging  to  the  Portuguefe.  It  lies  in 
E.  Long.  J.  lo.  S.  Lat.  i.  50.  and  receives  its  name 
from  being  difcovered  on  New  year's  day.  According 
to  Pyrard,  it  is  about  five  or  fix  French  leagues  in  com- 
pafs  ;  but  Baudrand  fays,  it  is  ten  leagues  round.  Here 
•re  two  high  mountains,  the  tops  of  which  being  con- 
tinually covered  with  clouds,  occafion  frequent  rains. 
On  the  fouth-eaft  of  the  iQand  are  two  rocks  ;  one  of 
which  is  low,  and  upon  a  level  with  the  furface  of  the 
fea  ;  the  other  higher  and  larger,  but  both  danger- 
ous in  the  night  to  (hipping  ;  but  between  them  the 
channel  is  deep  and  clear.  Thefe  rocks  ate  inhabited 
by  vaft  numbers  of  birds,  fo  tame,  that  the  failors  fre- 
quently catch  them  with  their  hands.  On  the  fame 
fide  of  the  idand  is  a  convenient  watering  place  at  the 
foot  of  a  rivulet,  which  tumbles  from  the  mountains 
down  to  a  valley  covered  with  orange  and  citron  trees, 
&c.  and  affording  a  pleafant  and  refrertiing  fhadc  ;  but 
the  road  on  the  north-wett  fide  is  dillicult  and  danger- 
ous, though  moft  frequented  by  (hips  who  have  no  in- 
tention of  touching  upon  the  continent.  In  either 
place  it  is  diflicult  to  take  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
water,  on  account  of  the  violent  breakings  of  the  fea, 
and  a  ftone  intrenchment  erefled  by  the  negroes,  from 
which  they  annoy  all  ftrangers  that  attempt  to  land. 
The  true  road  for  (liipping  lies  on  the  north-eaft  fide, 
where  they  may  anchor  In  feven,  ten,  thirteen,  or  fix- 
teen  fathoms,  on  a  fine  fand  clofe  lo  the  land,  oppofite 
to  the  village  where  the  negroes  have  thrown  up  their 
intrenchments. 

The  climate  is  wholefome,  and  the  air  clear  and  fe- 
rene  for  the  greateft  part  of  the  year.  Every  part  of 
the  itland  is  watered  by  pleafant  brooks,  and  frefh  wa- 
ter fprings,  which,  however,  at  the  new  and  full  moons, 
or  in  all  high  tides,  acquire  a  brackiilinefs.  The  banks 
of  every  rivulet  are  covered  with  palms,  whence  the  ia- 
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habitants  e;<traft  their  wine  by  incifion.  Here  are  a 
number  of  fertile  valleys,  which  produce  Turkey  torn, 
rice,  millet,  yams,  potatoes,  &.c.  and  afford  padurc 
for  abundance  of  oxen,  fiicep,  goats,  ijcc.  Poultry  and 
(ilh  alfo  abound  here  j  but  th  only  mercantile  pro- 
du'5lion  is  cotton,  which  is  eftcemed  equal  in  quality 
to  any  produced  in  India,  though  the  quiintity  is  (mall. 

In  the  year  1605,  the  Dutcli  admiral  Matelief 
found  200  negroes,  and  two  Purtugucfe.,  on  Annobon, 
moll  of  them  able  to  bear  arms,  expert  in  the  ufe  of 
them,  and  trained  up  in  military  difcipline.  La  Croix 
fays,  it  has  a  town  oppofite  to  tiie  road  that  contiins 
above  loo  houfes,  the  whole  furrounded  by  a  par.ipct. 
Moft  of  their  dwellings  are  cane  huts.  In  the  whole 
ifland  there  is  not  a  fingle  houfe  built  of  ftone,  and 
only  two  of  wood,  which  belong  to  the  Portuguefe. 
All  the  inhabitants  are  meanly  clothed  ;  the  women 
go  bareheaded,  and  have  alfo  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  naked,  njodefly  being  defended  by  a  piece  of 
linen  wrapt  under  their  ftoraach,  and  falling  down  in 
the  form  of  a  petticoat,  or  wide  apron,  to  the  knees. 
As  to  the  men,  they  wear  only  a  linen  girdle  round 
the  loins,  with  a  fmall  flap  before.  The  women  carry 
their  children  on  their  backs,  and  fuckle  them  over 
the  (houlder.  All  the  inhabitants  are  fubjeft  to  tiie 
Portuguefe  governor,  who  is  the  chief  perfon  in  the 
ifland  ;  at  the  lame  time  that  the  negroes  have  their 
own  chief  fubordinate  to  him.  They  are  all  rigid  Ca- 
tholics, having  either  been  compelled  or  perfuadcd  by 
the  arguments  of  the  Portuguefe  to  embrace  ;  and,  like 
all  other  converts,  they  are  bigotted  in  proportion  to 
the  novelty  of  the  belief,  and  their  ignorance  of  the 
true  tenets. 

ANNO  Domini,  i.  e.  the  year  of  our  Lord  ;  the 
computation  of  time  from  our  Saviour's  incarnation. 

ANNOMINATION,  in  Rhetoric,  the  fame  with 
what  is  otherwife  csWcA paronomojia.  See  Paronomasia. 

ANNONA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  denotes  proviCon 
for  a  year  of  all  forts,  as  of  flefli,  wine,  &c.  but  efpe- 
cially  of  corn.  Annona  is  likewife  the  allowance  of 
oil,  fait,  bread,  flefh,  corn,  wine,  hay,  and  ftraw,  which 
was  annually  provided  by  the  contractors  for  the  main- 
tenance of  an  army. 

Annona,  the  Cujtard  Apple.     See  Botany  Index. 

ANN0N7E  PR^FECTUS,  in  antiquity,  an  extraor- 
dinary magiftrate,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  prevent  a 
fcarcity  of  provifion,  and  to  regulate  the  weight  and 
finenefs  of  bread. 

ANNONAY,  a  fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Ardeche,  formerly  Upper  Vivarais,  (eated 
on  the  river  Deunrc.    E.  Long.  4.  52.   N.  Lat.  45.  I  \. 

ANNOT,  a  fmall  city  on  the  mountains  of  Provence 
in  France.      E.  Long.  7.  o.  N.  Lat.  44.  4. 

ANNOTATION,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  brief 
commentary,  or  remark,  upon  a  book  or  writing,  in  or- 
der to  clear  up  fome  paiTage,  or  draw  fome  couclufion 
from  it. 

ANNOTTA.     See  Anotta. 

ANNUAL,  in  a  general  fenfe,  an  appellation  given 
to  whatever  returns  every  year,  or  is  always  performed 
within  that  fpace  of  time. 

Annual  Metien  of  the  Eanh.     See  Astronomy. 

Ahnual  Leaves,  are  luch  leaves  as  come  up  afrcfti 
in  the  Ipring,  and  perilh  in  winter.  Thefe  Hand  op- 
pofed  to  Evergreens. 

3   C  2  jIknual 
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^NHVAL  Plants,  called  alfo  fiinply  annuals,  are  fuch 
as  only  live  their  year,  i.  e.  come  up  in  the  fpring  and 
die  again  in  the  autumn  ;  and  accordingly  are  to  be 
recruited  everv  vear. 

ANNUALRENT  is  ufed,  in  Scots  Law,  to  denote 
a  yearly  profit  due  by  a  debtor  in  a  (urn  of  money  to 
a  creditor  for  the  ufe  of  it. 

Right  of  Jnnvalrent,  in  Scots  Latu,  the  original 
method  of  burdening  lands  with  a  yearly  payment  for 
the  loan  of  money,  before  the  taking  of  intereft  for 
nionev  was  allo'.ved  by  ftatute. 

ANNUEL  OF  Norway,  of  which  mention  is  made 
in  the  afts  of  parliament  of  King  James  III.  was  an 
annual  payment  of  a  hundred  merks  fteiling,  which 
the  kings  of  Scotland  were  obliged  to  pay  to  the  kings 
of  Norway,  in  fatisfaflion  for  feme  pretenfions  which 
the  latter  had  to  the  Scottilh  kingdom,  by  virtue  of  a 
conveyance  made  thereof  by  Malcolm  Kenmore,  who 
ufurped  the  crown  after  his  brother's  deceafe.  This 
annuel  xvas  firft  ellablifhed  in  1266:  in  confideration 
whereof  the  Norwegians  renounced  all  title  to  the  fuc- 
celFion  to  the  ifles  of  Scotland.  It  was  paid  till  the 
Year  1468,  when  the  annuel,  with  all  its  arrears,  was 
renounced  in  the  contraft  of  marriage  between  King 
James  III.  and  Margaret  daughter  of  Chriftian  I.  king 
of  Norway,   Denmark,  and  Sweden. 

ANNUITY,  a  fum  of  money,  payable  yearly,  half- 
yearly,  or  quarterly,  to  continue  a  certain  number  of 
■vears,  for  ever,  or  for  life. 

An  annuity  is  faid  to  be  in  arrear,  when  it  continues 
unpaid  after  it  falls  due.  And  an  annuity  is  faid  to  be 
in  reverfion,  when  the  purchafer,  upon  paying  the  price, 
does  not  immediately  enter  upon  poffelllon  ;  the  annuity 
not  commencing  till  fome  time  after. 

Intereft  on  annuities  may  be  computed  either  in  the 
way  of  fimple  or  compound  intereft.  But  compound 
intereft  being  found  moft  equitable,  both  for  buyer 
and  feller,  the  computation  by  fimple  intereft  is  uni- 
verfally  difufed. 

I.  yliwu'ttles  for  a  certain  time. 

Problem  i.  Annuity,  rate,  and  time,  given  ;  to 
find  the  amount,  or  fum  of  yearly  i>ayments,  and  in- 
tereft. 

.  Rule.  Make  i  the  firft  term  of  a  geometrical  feries, 
and  the  amount  of  ll.  for  a  year  the  common  ratio; 
continue  this  feries  to  as  many  terms  as  there  are  years 
in  the  queftion,  and  the  fum  of  this  feries  is  the 
amount  of  ll.  annuity  for  the  given  years  ;  which,  mul- 
tiplied by  the  given  annuity,  will  produce  the  amount 
fought. 

Example.  An  annuity  of  40I.  payable  yearly,  is 
forborn  and  unpaid  till  the  end  of  5  years  :  What  will 
then  be  due,  reckoning  compound  intereft  at  5  per  cent, 
on  all  the  payments  then  in  arrear  ? 

«  5  5  4  5 

1  :  1.05  :  1. 1025  :  1.157625  :  1.21550625  ?  whofe 
fum  is  5.52563125!.;  and  5.25563125  x  40  =: 
221.02525=^221!.  OS.  6d.  the  amount  fought. 

The  amount  may  alfo  be  found  thus  :  Multiply  the 
given  annuity  by  the  amount  of  il.  for  a  year  ;  to  the 
produi51  add  the  given  annuity,  and  the  fum  is  the 
amount  in  two  years  ;  which  multiply  by  the  amount 


of  il.  for  a  year  •,  to  the  produft  add  the  given  annul-  Annuity. 
ty,  and  the  fum  is  the  amount  in  3  years,  &j.c.  The  'f-~' 
former  queftion  wrought  in  this  manner  follows  : 


40 
1.05 

am, 

in 

in  I 
2  ye 

year, 
ars. 

126.1  am.  in  3  years, 
1.05 

42.00 

40 

132.405 
40 

82  am 

I.OJ 

172  405  am.  in  4  years. 
1.05 

86.10 
40 

181.02525 

40 

126.1  am.  in  3  years.        221.02525  am.  in  5  years. 

If  the  given  time  be  years  and  quarters,  find  the 
amount  for  the  whole  years,  as  above  :  then  find  the 
amount  of  il.  for  the  given  quarters  ;  by  which  multi- 
ply the  amount  for  the  whole  years  ;  and  to  the  pro- 
duft  add  fuch  a  part  of  the  annuity  as  the  given  quar- 
ters are  of  a  year. 

If  the  given  annuity  be  payable  half  yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, find  the  amount  of  ll.  for  half  a  year  or  a  quar- 
ter j  by  which  find  the  amount  for  the  feveral  half- 
years  or  quarters,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  amount 
for  the  feveral  years  is  found  above. 

Prob.  2.  Annuity,  rate,  and  time  given  ;  to  find 
the  prefent  worth,  or  fum  of  money  that  will  purchafe 
the  annuity. 

Rule.  Find  the  amount  of  the  given  annuity  by 
the  former  problem  ;  and  then,  by  compound  intereft, 
find  the  prefent  worth  of  this  amount,  as  a  fum  due  at 
the  end  of  the  given  time. 

Exam  p.  What  is  the  prefent  worth  of  an  annuity 
of  40I.  to  continue  5  years,  difcounting  at  5  per  cent, 
compound  intereft  ? 

By  the  former  problem,  the  amount  of  the  given 
annuity  for  5  years,  at  5  per  cent,  is  221.02525  ;  and 
by  compound  inteteft,  the  amount  of  ll.  for  5  years, 
at  5  per  cent,  is  1.2762815625. 

And,   1.2762815625)221.02525000(173.179= 
173I.  3s.  7d.  the  prefent  worth  iought. 

The  prefent  worth  m.ay  be  alfo  found  thus  :  By  com- 
pound intereft,  find  the  prefent  worth  of  each  year  by 
itfelf,  and  the  fum  of  thefe  is  the  prefent  worth  fought. 
The  former  example  done  in  this  way  follows  : 

1.2762815625)40.000000000(31.3410 

1.21550625^40.0000000     (32.9080 

1.157625I40.00000         (34S535 

1.1025)40,000  (36.2811 

1.05)40.0  (38-0952 


Prefent  worth  173.1788  ' 

If  the  annuity  to  be  purchafed  be  in  reverfion,  find 
firft  the  prefent  worth  of  the  annuity,  as  commencing 
immediately,  by  any  of  the  methods  taught  above  ;  and 
then,  by  compound  intereft,  find  the  prefent  worth  of 
that  prefent  worth,  rebating  for  the  time  in  reverfion  j. 
and  this  laft  prefent  worth  is  the  anfwtr. 

'     ExAMP- 
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Annuity.        ElAMP.  What  is  the  prefcnt  worth  of  a  ycaily  peii- 
^■~'""*~~~'  fion  or  rent  of  75I.  to  continue  4  years,  but  not  to  com- 
mence till  three  years  hence,  dilcounting  at  5  per  cent.? 

.05  :  I  :  :  7?  :  1500 
1,05  X  105X  1.05  XI .05=  1. 2 1  1150625 
1.21550625)1500.00000(1234.05371 
1500 


265.94629,  prel'ent  worth  of  the  annuity,  if  it 
was  to  comraence  immedi.itcly. 

1.05X  i05Xi-05=:i.i57'i25         L.     s.  d. 
1.157625)2^5.946:9(229.7344=229    I   8^ 

Prob.  3.  Prefent  worth,  ratt,  and  time  given  ;  to 
find  the  annuity. 

Rule.  By  the  preceding  problem,  find  the  prefcnt 
worth  of  ll.  annuity  for  the  rate  and  lime  given  ;  and 
then  fay.  As  the  prefent  worth  thus  found  to  ll.  an- 
nuity,  fo  the  prefent  worth  given  to  its  annuity  ;  that 
is,  divide  the  givtn  prefent  worth  by  that  of  ll.  an- 
nuity. 

Exam  p.  What  annuity,  to  continue  5  years,  will 
'??'•  S"^-  ?''•  purch.iff,  allowing  compound  intercfl  at 
5  per  cent.  ? 

.05  :  I  :  :  I  :  20I. 

1. 05  X  1 -05  XI  05  X  I.05X  1.05=1.2762815625 

1.2762815625)20.00000000(15.6705 

20 

15.6705 


4.3295  prefent  worth  of  ll.  annuity. 
4.329)173.179(401.  annuity.     Anf, 

II.  Annuities  for  ever,  ox  freehold  EJ1  ales. 

In  freehold  eftiites,  commonly  called  annuities  in  fee- 
fimple,  the  things  chiefly  to  be  confidcred  are,  1.  The 
annuity  or  yearly  rent.  2.  The  price  or  prefent  worth. 
3.  The  rate  of  intercft.  The  qiicflions  that  ufually  oc- 
cur on  thi?  head  will  fall  under  one  or  other  of  the  lol- 
loiving  problems, 

Prob.  i.  Annuity  and  rate  of  interefl  given,  to  find 
the  price. 

As  the  rate  of  il.  to  ll.  fo  the  rent  to  the  price. 

ExAMP.  The  yearly  rent  of  a  fmall  eftate  is  40I : 
What  is  it  worth  in  ready  money,  computing  intereft 
at  3  J  per  cent.  ? 

As  .035  :  T  :  :  40  :    1142.857142  =  1.1142  17  i-,'. 

Prob.  2.  Price  and  rate  of  interefl  given,  to  find 
the  rent  or  annuity. 

As  ll.  to  its  rate,  fo  the  price  to  the  rent. 

ExAMP.  A  gentleman  purchafes  an  ellate  for400ol. 
and  has  44  per  cent,  for  his  money  :  Required  the  rent.  ? 

As  1  :  .045  :  :  4000  :  i  :  180I.  rent  fought, 

Prob.  3.  Price  and  rent  given,  to  find  the  rate  of 
intereft. 

As  the  price  to  the  rent,  fo  1  to  the  rate. 

ExAMP.  An  eftate  of  180I.  yearly  rent  is  bought 
fo  4000I. :  What  rate  of  intereft  has  the  purchafcr  for 
his  money  ? 
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As  4000  :  J  Sol.  :  :  1  :  .045  rate  fought.  ^ 

Prob.  4.  The  rate  of  intereft  given,  to  find  how 
many  years  purchafe  an  eftate  is  worth. 

Divide  I  by  the  rate,  and  the  quot  is  the  number  of 
years  purchafe  the  eftate  is  worth. 

Exam  p.  A  gentleman  is  willing  to  purchafe  an 
eftate,  provided  he  can  have  2  J  per  cent,  for  his  money  : 
How  many  years  purchafe  may  he  on"cr  ? 

.025)1.000(40  years  purchafe.     /Inf. 

Prob.  5.  The  number  of  years  purchafe,  at  which 
an  eftate  is  bought  or  fold,  given  ;  to  find  the  rate  of 
intereft. 

Divide  r  by  the  number  of  years  purchafe,  and  the 
quot  is  the  rate  of  intercft. 

ExAMP.  A  gentleman  gives  40  years  purchafe  for 
an  eftate  :  What  intereft  has  he  for  his  money  ? 

40)1. ooo(. 025  rate  fought. 

The  computations  hitherto  are  all  performed  by  a 
fingle  divifiiin  or  multiplication,  and  it  will  fcarcely  be 
perceived  that  the  operations  are  condufled  by  the  rules 
of  compound  intercft  ;  but  when  a  reverfion  occurs,  re- 
courfe  muft  be  had  to  tablts  of  annuities  on  compound 
intereft. 

Prob.  6.  The  rate  of  intereft,  and  the  rent  of  a 
freehold  eftate  in  reverfion,  given  ;  to  find  the  prefent 
worth  or  value  of  the  reverfion. 

By  Prob.  I.  find  the  price  or  prefent  worth  of  the 
eftate,  as  if  polTeirion  was  to  commence  pcefently  ;  and 
then,  by  the  Tables,  find  the  prefcnt  value  of  the  giv- 
en annuity,  or  rent,  for  the  years  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement ;  fubtrafl  this  value  from  the  former  value, 
and  the  remainder  is  the  value  of  the  reverfion. 

ExAMP.  A  has  the  poflcftion  of  an  eftate  of  130I. 
per  annum,  to  continue  20  years  ;  B  has  the  reverfion 
of  the  fame  cft5te  from  that  time  for  ever:  What  is  the 
value  of  the  eftate,  what  the  value  of  the  20  years  pof- 
feffion,  and  what  the  value  of  the  reverfion,  reckoning 
compound  intereft  at  6  per  cent.  ? 

By  Prob.  i.  .06)130.00)2166.^666  value  of  the  eftate. 
By  Tables  149 1.0896  val.  of  the  poffeflion. 

675.5770    val.  of  the  reverfion. 

Pros.  7.  The  price  or  value  of  a  reverfion,  the  time 
prior  to  the  commencement,  andrate  of  intereft,  given, 
to  find  the  annuity  or  rent. 

By  the  Tables,  find  the  amount  of  the  price  of  the 
reverfion  for  the  years  prior  to  the  commencement;  and 
then  by  Prob.  3.  find  the  annuity  which  that  amount 
will  purchafe. 

Exam  p.  The  reverfion  of  a  freehold  eftate,  to  com- 
mence 20  years  hence,  is  bought  for  675.577!.  com- 
pound intercft  being  allowed  at  6  per  cent.  ;  Required 
the  annuity  or  rent  ? 

By  the  Tables  the  amount  of  675.5771.")         L. 
for  20  years,  at  6  per  cent.  is_  J    2166.$ 

By  Prob.  2.  2166  ^X -06=130.0  rent   fought. 

III.  Life  /Innuities, 

The  value  of  annuities  for  life  is  determined  from 
obfervations  made,  on  the  bills  of  mortality.   Dr  Hallev, 


Ar.mihjr. 
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Annu'.ty.    Jvlr  Simpfon,  and  Monf.  de  Molvre,  are  gentlemen  of 
^•'••^'"-^  dilUnguillied  merit  in  calculations  of  this  kind, 

Dr  Halley  had  recourfe  to  the  bills  of  mortality  at 
Bretlaw,  the  capital  of  Silefia,  as  a  proper  flandard  for 
the  other  parts  of  Europe,  being  a  place  pretty  central, 
at  a  diltance  from  the  fea,  and  not  much  crowded  with 
traffickers  or  foreigners.  He  pitches  upon  looo  per- 
fons  all  born  in  one  year,  and  obferves  how  many  of 
thefe  were  alive  every  year,  from  their  birth  to  (he  ex. 
tincTion  of  the  la(f,  and  confequently  how  many  died 
each  year,  as  in  the  firft  of  the  following  Tables;  which 
is  well  adapted  to  Europe  in  general.  But  in  the  city 
of  London  there  is  obferved  to  be  a  greater  difparity  in 
the  births  and  burials  than  in  any  other  place,  owing 
probably  to  the  vaft  refort  of  people  thither,  in  the  way 
of  commerce,  from  al!  parts  of  the  known  world.  Mr 
Simpfon,  therefore,  in  order  to  have  a  table  particular- 
ly fuited  to  this  populous  city,  pitches  upon  ijSo  per. 
fons  all  born  in  the  fame  year,  and  records  the  number 
remaining  alive  each  year  till  none  were  in  life. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  however,  to  obferve,  that 
however  perfeft  tables  of  this  fort  may  be  in  themfelves, 
and  however  well  adapted  to  any  particular  climate, 
yet  the  conclufions  deduced  from  them  muft  always  be 
uncertain,  being  nothing  more  than  probabilities,  or 
conje£lures  drawn  from  the  ufual  period  of  human  life. 
And  the  praflice  of  buying  and  felling  annuities  on 
lives,  by  rules  founded  on  fuch  principles,  may  be  juft- 
ly  coniidered  as  a  fort  of  lottery  or  chance  woik,  in 
which  the  parties  coocerned  muft  often  be  deceived. 
But  as  eftiraates  and  computations  of  this  kind  are 
now  become  fafhionable,  we  Ihall  fubjoin  fome  brief 
•account  of  fuch  as  appear  moft  material. 


M: 


Dr    Halley's    Table 


on    the    BilU 
Breflaw. 


of   Mortality  at 


1 

Per/. 

liv. 

Jge. 

Per/, 
itv. 

Jge. 

Per/ 
liv. 

Age. 

Per/ 

liv. 

I 

1000 

H 

573 

47 

377 

70 

i\t 

2 

^n 

2S 

5^7 

48 

367 

7' 

'3' 

3 

798 

26 

560 

49 

357 

72 

120 

4 

760 

27 

553 

50 

345 

73 

109 

5 

7^3 

28 

546 

5t 

535 

74 

98 

6 

710 

29 

539 

52 

3H 

75 

88 

7 

f><jl 

30 

S^i 

53 

3'3 

76 

78 

8 

680 

31 

523 

54 

302 

77 

68 

9 

670 

3a 

l^% 

55 

292 

78 

58 

10  1  66j 

33 

J07 

y6  282 

79 

49 

^i'  1  653 

34 

499 

57  27» 

80 

4' 

12  [    646 

3j 

490 

'  58  ■  262 

81 

34 

13  1  640 

3<5 

481 

:  59  252 

82 

28 

'4  634 

37 

472 

60  242 

83 

23 

15  1  628 

38 

4'53 

61   2.^2 

84 

20 

16  !  622 

?9 

454 

62   222 

\^ 

'5 

17  ,  616 

40 

445 

63   212 

86 

II 

18    610 

4« 

43'^ 

64   102 

87 

8 

19  :  604 

20  .  598 

42 

427 

65   <92 

88 

5 

43  417 

66   182 

89 

3 

21  1  1:92 

44  4^7 

67   I  "2 

90 

I 

22   586 

45  397 

68  162 

9' 

0 

■^3 

579 

46, 

387  1 

69 , 

152 
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Simpfon's  Table  on  the  Bills  of  Mortality  at 
London, 


Annuity, 


^ge. 

PerJ. 
liv. 

Jge- 

Per/ 
liv. 

Age. 

Per/ 
liv. 

;^^-^ 

0 

1280 

1  24 

434 

48 

220 

72 

59 

I 

873 

25 

426 

49 

212 

73 

54 

2 

7  CO 

26 

418 

i  ^° 

204 

74 

49 

3 

63  i 

% 

410 

\   5' 

196 

75 

45 

4 

6c  0 

402 

52 

1S8 

76 

41 

J 

580 

S9 

394 

S3 

180 

MX 

38 

6 

564 

3° 

3^i 

54 

172 

35 

J 

551 

31 

376 

SS 

165 

79- 

32 

8 

541 

32 

367 

1  56 

,58 

80 

29 

9 

Si'i 

33 

358 

57 

151 

81 

26 

10 

524 

34 

349 

58 

144 

82 

23 

II 

5»7 

H 

340 

1  59 

137 

83 

20 

12 

510 

3(> 

331 

60 

130  . 

84 

17 

13 

504 

^l 

322 

6i 

123 

85 

14 

M 

498 

38 

313 

63 

U7 

86 

la 

»5 

492 

?i9 

304 

63 

m 

87 

10 

16 

486 

40 

294 

1  64 

to? 

88 

8 

»7 

4S0 

41 

284 

\i^ 

99 

89 

6 

18 

474 

42 

274 

66 

93 

90 

5 

'9 

468 

43 

264 

67 

87 

91 

4 

2Q 

462 

44 

255 

68 

81 

J  92 

3 

21 

455 

45 

246 

69 

75 

93 

a 

22 

448 

46 

237 

70 

69 

i  ^-^ 

I 

23 

441 

47 

228 

71 

64 

|95 

0 

From  the  preceding  Tables  the  probability  of  the 
continuance  or  extindlion  of  human  life  is  eftimated  at; 
follows. 

I.  The  probability  that  a  perfon  of  a  given  age  (hall 
live  3.  certain  number  of  years,  is  meafured  by  the  pro- 
portion which  the  number  of  perfons  living  at  the  pro- 
pofed  age  has  to  the  difference  between  the  faid  number 
and  the  number  of  perfons  living  at  the  given  age. 

Thus,  if  it  be  demanded,  what  chance  a  perfon  of 
40  years  has  to  live  feven  years  longer?  from  445,  the 
number  of  perfons  living  at  40  years  of  age  in  Dr  Hal- 
ley's  table,  fubtraft  377,  the  number  of  perfons  living 
at  47  years  of  age,  and  the  remainder  68  is  the  num- 
ber ot  perfons  that  died  during  thefe  feven  years ;  and 
the  probability  or  chance  that  the  perfon  iu  the  quef- 
tion  iliall  live  thefe  7  years  is  as  377  to  68,  or  nearly 
as  5^  to  I.  But,  by  Mr  Simpfon's  table,  the  -chance 
IS  lomething  lefs  than  that  of  4  to  l. 

S.  If  the  year  to  which  a  perfon  of  a  given  age  has 
an  equal  chance  of  arriving  before  he  dies,  be  required, 
it  may  be  found  thus:  Find  half  the  number  of  perfons 
living  at  the  given  age  in  the  tables,  and  in  the  column' 
of  age  you  have  the  year  required. 

Thus,  if  the  queflion  be  put  with  refpeft  to  a  per- 
fon of  30  years  of  age,  the  number  of  that  age  in  Dr 
Halley's  table  u  531,  the  half  whereof  is  265,  which 
it  found  in  the  table  between  57  and  58  years;  fo  that 
a  perlon  of  30  years  has  an  equal  chance  of  living  be» 
tween  27  and  28  years  longer. 

3.  B)  the  tables,  t'le  premium  of  infurance  upon 
lives  may  in  fome  meafure  be  regulated. 

Thus, 
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Annuity.  Tlnu,  the  chance  that  a  perron  of  25  years  has  to 
'~""v~~^  live  another  year,  is,  by  Dr  Halley'".  table,  as  80  to 
I  ;  but  thi;  chance  that  a  pcrlbn  of  50  years  has  to  live 
a  year  longer  is  only  30  to  I  ;  and,  confequently,  the 
premium  for  Infuring  the  former  ought  to  be  to  the  pre- 
mium for  inPuring  the  latter  for  one  year,  as  30  to  80, 
or  as  3  to  8. 

Prob.  I.  To  find  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  il.  for 
the  life  of  a  fingle  perfon  of  any  given  age. 

Monf.  de  Moivre,  by  obferving  the  decreafe  of  the 
probabilities  of  life,  as  exhibited  in  the  table,  compo- 
sed an  algebraic  theorem  or  cinon,  for  computing  the 
value  of  any  annuity  for  life  ;  which  canon  we  here  lay 
down  by  way  of 

Rule.  Find  the  complement  of  life  ;  and,  by  the 
tables,  find  the  value  of  ll.  annuity  for  the  years  de- 
noted by  the  faid  complement  ;  multiply  this  value  by 
the  amount  of  il.  for  a  year,  and  divide  the  produft 
by  the  complement  of  life;  then  fubtrafl  the  quot  from 
*  I  ;  divide  the  remainder  by  the  intcrelt  of  ll.  for  a 
year  ;  and  this  laft  quot  will  be  the  value  of  the  an- 
nuity fought,  or,  in  other  words,  the  number  of  years 
purchafe  the  annuity  is  worth. 

Exam  p.  What  is  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  il.  for 
an  age  of  50  years,  intertft  at  5  per  cent.  ? 
86 
50  age  given. 

36  complement  of  life. 
By  the  tables,  the  value  is,      16.546S 
Amount  of  il.  for  a  year,  1.05 


827340 
165468 


Complement  of  life,  36)  i7.374i4o(.4826i5 
From  unity,  viz.   i. 000000 
Subtraft  .482615 


Intereft  of  ll.  .05). 5l7385(  10.3477  value  fought. 

By  the   preceding   problem  is  conftrufted  the  fol- 
lowing Table. 

The  value  of  il.  annuity  for  a  fingle  life. 


Age. 

3  /><;>■  c. 

^\perc.  4  per  c. 

^lperc.\sperc. 

6perc. 

g=  10 

19.87 

i8.2  7 

i6.88 

15.67      14.60 

12.80 

8=rii 

19.74 

18.. 6 

16,79 

15-59 

14-55 

12.75 

7=12 

iq.6o 

18.05 

16.64 

I  5.5  1 

M-47 

I  2.70 

'3 

1947 

'7-94 

16.60 

15-13     14-4' 

12.65 

6=14 

'9-33 

17.S2 

16.50 

'5-35  i  '4-34 

I  :.6o 

«5 

16 

19.19 

17.71 

16.41 

15.27  '  14.27 

12.55 
I  2.50 

19.05 

17-59 

16.31 

15.19  ,  14.20 

5=17 

18.90 

17.46 

16.2  1 

15.10     14.12 

12.45 

18 

18.76 

17-33 

16.10 

15.01     14.05 

12.40 

19 

18.61 

17.21 

15.99 

14.92     13.97 

'2-3  5 

4  =  20 

18.46 

17.09 

15.89 

14.83     13.80 

1 2.30 

21 

18.30 

16.96 

15.7S 

14.73        13.81       )2.20 

22 

1S.15 

16.83 

15.67 

14.64  ;  13-72    12.15 

23 

17.99 

16.69 

iS-55 

14-54  ,  13-64  :  '2-'o 

3=24 

'7-83 

i6.j6 

•543 

«4-l4  !  13-55  ,'2-=o 

'^\ 

17.66 

15.42 

15-31 

I4-S4  1  13-46    I '-95 
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The  value  of  il.  annuity  for  a  fingle  life. 


Annul')". 


//^e. 


26 

27 
28 

29 
3 

2=31 

32 
33 

34 
35 


3^' 

37 

38 

■=39 

40 


4' 
42 
43 
44 
45 


46 

47 
48 

49 
5° 


51 

52 
53 
54 

5S 


56 

57 
5S 

59 
60 


3  />"■  <:■ 


7-50 
"•33 
7.16 
6.98 
6.80 


6.62 
6.44 
6.25 
6.c6 

v86 


5.67 
5.46 

5-29 
5.05 
4.84 


4-63 
4.41 
4.19 
3-96 
3-73 


3-49 
3-25 
3.01 
2.76 
2.51 


2.26 

2.00 

J-73 
1.46 

1. 18 


0.90 
0.61 
0.32 
0.03 
9-73 


perc. 


6.28 
6.13 
5.98 

5-83 
5.68 


4  per  c. 


^^f.crc. 


'5- '9 
15.04 
14.94 
14.81 
14.68 


5-53 
5-37 
5.21 

5-oj 

4.89 


'4-54 
14.41 
14.27 
14.1  2 
13.98 


4.71 
4.51 

4-34 
4.16 

3-98 


13.82 
13.67 

'3-52 
13-36 
13.20 


3-79 
3-59 
3-40 
3.20 

2-99 


13. 02 
12.8? 
12.68 
12.50 
12.32 


2.78 
2.56 
2.36 
2.14 
1.92 


1.69 

'-45 
1.20 
0.95 
0.69 


0.44 

D.l8 

9.91 
9.64 
9-%6 


61 

9.42 

62 

9.11 

6^ 

8.79 

''H 

8.46 

(^5 

8.13 

9.08 

8.79 
8.49 
8.19 

7.88 


66| 
67 
68 
69 
70 


7' 
72 
73 
74 

75 


7-79 
7-45 
7.10 
6.75 
6.38 


7.56 

7-24 
6.91 
6.57 

6.3  2 


6.0-I 

5-63 

5.25 
4.85 

4-45 


12.13 
11.94 
11.74 
11.54 
11-34 


II. 13 
10.92 

10.70 
10.47 
10.24 


4-23 
4.12 
4.:  2 
390 
3-79 


3-67 
3-55 
3-43 
3-30 
3-'7 


3-04 
2.90 
2.77 
2.63 
2.48 


Sf-erc. 


'3-37 
13.28 
13.18 
13.09 
12.99 


Gpe 


I  1.90 
11.80 

11-75 
1 1.65 

11.60 


12.88 
12.78 
12.67 
12.56 
12.45 


•2.33 
12.21 
12.09 
11.96 
11.83 


2.33  I  11.70 
2.18  I  1 1.57 
2.02  j  1 1.43 
1.87  I  1 1.29 
1.70  1 1. 14 


'•54 
'•37 
1. 19 
1. 00 
0.82 


0.64 
0.44 
0.24 
0.04 
9.82 


10.99 
1C.84 
10.68 
10.51 
'0-35 


I  Q.I  7 
9.99 
9.82 
9-63 

9-44 


10.01 

9.61 

9-77 

9-39 

9.52 

9.16 

9-27 

8-93 

9.01 

8.69 

9.24 

9.04 
8.83 
8.61 

8-39 


8.75 
8.48 
8.20 
7.92 
7-63 


8-44 
8.19 

7-94 
7.67 

7-39 


7-33 

7.12 

7.02 

6.83 

6.75 

6.54 

6-39 

6.23 

6.06 

5.92 

5.87 

5-72 

5-S^ 

5.38 

5-14 

5.02 

4-77 

4.66 

4.33 

4.29 

5-59 
5.26 
4.92 

4-57 
4.22 


8.16 

7-93 
7.68 

7-43 
7.18 


1 1.50 
1 1.4G 

i'-35 
11.25 
11.15 


1 1.05 

1 1. 00 
10.90 
10.80 
10.70 


10.55 
1-45 
'0-35 
10.25 

10.10 


10.00 
9.85 

9-75 
9.60 

945 


9.30 
9.20 
9.00 
8.85 


8-55 
8-35 
8.20 
8.00 
7.80 

7.60 
7.40 
7.20 
6.95 
6.75 


6.91 
6.64 
6.36 
6.07 
5^77 


5-47 

4.82 
4.49 
4.14 


6.50 
6.25 
6.00 

5-75 
5.50 


5.20 
4.90 
4.60 

4-30 
4.00 


Annuity. 
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The  value  of  il.  annuity  for  a  fingle  life. 


ANN 


y/ff. 

3  pi'-  c- 

■^\perc 

4  />f  r  c. 

4i/>frf. 

5  />fr  f . 

6  per  c. 

76 

4.05 

3-98 

3-9' 

3-84 

3-78 

3-65 

77 

3-63 

3-57 

3-52 

3-47 

3-41 

3-30 

78 

3.21 

3.16 

3-1 1 

3-07 

3-03 

2.95 

79 

2.78 

2.74 

2.74 

2.67 

2.64 

2-55 

80 

2-34 

2.31 

2.31 

2-26 

2.23 

2.15 

The  above  table  (liows  the  value  of  an  annuity  of 
one  pound  for  a  fingle  life,  at  all  the  current  rates  of 
inteieft  ;  and  is  efteemed  the  bell  table  of  this  kind  ex- 
tant, and  preferable  to  any  other  of  a  different  con- 
ftruftion.  Rut  yet  thofe  who  fell  annuities  have  gene- 
rally one  and  a  half  or  two  years  more  value,  than 
fpecified  in  the  table,  from  purchafers  whofe  age  is  2D 
years  or  upwards. 

Annuities  of  this  fort  are  commonly  bought  or  fold 
at  fo  many  years  purchafe  :  and  the  value  afTigned  in  the 
table  may  be  fo  reckoned.  Thus  the  value  of  an  annui- 
ty of  one  pound  for  an  age  of  50  years,  at  3  per  cent, 
intereft,  is  12.51  ;  that  is,  i  2I.  los.  or  twelve  and  a 
half  years  purchafe.  The  marginal  figures  on  the  left 
of  the  column  of  age  ferve  to  fhorten  the  table,  and 
fignify,  that  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  the  age  deno- 
ted by  them  is  the  fame  with  the  value  of  an  annuity 
for  the  age  denoted  by  the  numbers  before  which  they 
ftand.  Thus  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  the  age  of  9 
and  10  years  is  the  fame  ;  and  the  value  of  an  annuity 
for  the  age  of  6  and  14,  for  the  age  of  3  and  24,  &c. 
is  the  fame.  The  further  ufe  of  the  table  will  appear 
in  tlie  queftions  and  problems  following. 

Quest,  i.  A  perfon  of  50  years  would  purchafe  an 
annuity  for  life  of  200I.  :  What  ready  money  ought 
he  to  pay,  reckoning  intereft  at  44^  per  cent.  ? 

L. 

By  the  table  the  value  of  il.  is  10.8 

Multiply  by  200 


Value  to  be  paid  in  ready  money,  2 1 64.00  /Inf. 

Quest.  2.  A  young  merchant  marries  a  widow  lady 
of  40  years  of  age,  with  a  jointure  of  300I.  a-year,  and 
wants  to  difpofe  of  the  jointure  for  ready  money :  What 
fum  ought  he  to  receive,  reckoning  intereft  at  3I  per 
cent.  ? 

L. 
By  the  table,  the  value  of  il.  is  13  98 

300 


Value  to  be  received  in  ready  money,  4194.00  Aiif. 

Prob.  2.  To  find  the  value  of  any  annuity  for  the 
joint  continuance  of  two  lives ;  one  life  failing,  the  an- 
nuity to  ceaftr. 

Here  there  are  two  cafes,  according  as  the  ages  of 
the  two  perfons  are  equal  or  unequal. 

I.  If  the  two  perfons  be  of  the  fame  age,  work  by 
the  following 

Rule.  Take  the  valhe  of  any  one  of  the  lives  from 
the  table  ;  multiply  this  value  by  the  intereft  of  ll.  for 
a  year  ;  fubtraft  the  produft  from  2  ;  divide  the  forefaid 


value  by  the  remainder ;  and  the  quot  will  be  the  value   Annuity 
of  il.  annuity,  or  the  number  of  years  purchafe  fought.  v~— 

ExAMp.  What  is  the  value  of  iccl.  annuity  for  the 
joint  lives  of  two  perfons,  of  the  age  of  30  years  each, 
reckoning  intereft  at  4  per  cent.  ? 

By  the  table,  one  life  of  years  is            -  14.68 

Multiply  by               -  .04 

Subtraft  the  product  -      5872 

From           -          -  2.0000 


Remains  •  1.4128 

And  1.4128)14.68(10.39  value  of  il.  annuity. 

And  10.39  X  100=1039  the  value  fought. 

2.  If  the  two  perfons  are  of  diiTerent  ages,  work  as 
direfled  in  the  following 

Rule.  Take  the  values  of  the  two  lives  from  the 
table  ;  multiply  them  into  one  another,  calling  the  re- 
fult  the  firft  ptoc  «i.S  ;  then  multiply  the  faid  firft  pro- 
duft  by  the  intereft  of  ll.  for  a  year,  calling  the  refult 
the  fecond  produft  ;  add  the  values  of  the  two  lives, 
and  from  their  fum  fubtraft  the  fecond  produft ;  divide 
the  firft  produft  by  the  remainder,  and  the  quot  will 
be  the  value  of  ll.  annuity,  or  the  number  of  years 
purchafe  fought. 

ExAMP.  W^hat  is  the  value  of  70I.  annuity  for  the 
joint  lives  of  two  perfons,  whereof  one  is  40  and  the 
other  50  years  of  age,  reckoning  intereft  at  5  percent.? 

By  the  table,  the  value  of  40  years  is       -        1 1.83 
And  the  value  of  50  years  is  -  10.35 


Firft  produft. 
Multiply  by 


122.4405 
.05 


Second  produft,  6.122025 


Sum  of  the  two  lives, 
Second  produfl  deduft, 


22.180000 
6.122025 


Remainder,  •  16.057975 

And  16.057975)122.4405(7.62  value  of  ll.  annuity. 

70 


533.40  value  fought. 

Prob.  3.  To  find  the  value  of  an  annuity  upon  the 
lotigeft  of  two  lives  ;  that  is,  to  continue  fo  long  as  ei- 
ther of  the  perfons  is  in  life. 

Rule.  From  the  fum  of  the  values  of  the  fingle  lives 
fubtraft  the  value  of  the  joint  lives,  and  the  remainder 
will  be  the  value  fought. 

ExAMP.  What  is  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  il.  up- 
on the  longeft  of  two  lives,  the  one  peribn  being  30, 
and  the  other  40  years  of  age,  intereft  at  4  per  cent.  ? 

By  the  table,  30  years  is  -  •  14.68 

40  years  is  -  -  13-20 


Value  of  their  joint  lives,  by  Prob.  2.1 
Cafe  2.  is  3 

Value  fought. 


27.88 
9.62 

18.26 
If 


ANN 


Anmtity 


If  the  annuity  be  any  other  than  l).  multiply  the 
anlwer  found  ns  above  by  the  given  iinniiily. 

If  the  two  pcrlons  be  of  e(|ii;il  af;e,  (Iiid  the  value  of 
their  joint  lives  by  C;ili;  i.  of  I'rob.  z. 

Prob.  4.  To  find  t)ie  value  of  the  next  prcfenta- 
'  tion  to  a  living. 

Rt;LE.   From  the  value  of  the   fucceflbr's  life  fub- 

,tra£l  the  joint  value  of  his  and  the  incumbent's  life,  and 

the  remainder  will  be  the  value  of  il.  annuity  ;   whieh 

multiplied  by  the  yearly  income,  will  give  the  fum  to 

be  paid  for  the  next  prcfentatiun. 

Exam?.  A  enjoys  a  living  of  tool,  per  annum,  and 
IJ  would  purchale  the  faid  livinff  tor  his  life  after  A's 
death  :  The  qucllion  is-,  What  he  ought  to  pay  for  it, 
reckoning  intercll  at  5  per  cent.  A  being  60,  and  B  25 
years  of  age  ? 
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By  the  table,   R's  life  is 

Joint  value  of  both  lives,  by  Prob. 

The  value  of  il.  annuity. 
Multiply  by 


L. 

1,3.46 
6.97 

6.49 
too 

649.00 


Value  of  next  prefentation, 

The  value  of  a  direfl  prefentation  is  the  fame  as  that 
of  any  other  annuity  for  life,  and  is  found  for  il.  by 
the  table  ;  which  being  multiplied  by  the  yearly  in- 
come, gives  the  value  fought. 

PnoB.  5.  To  find  the  value  of  a  reverfion  for  ever, 
after  tjvo  fucceffive  lives;  or  to  find  the  v:duc  of  a  living 
after  the  death  of  the  prefent  incumbent  and  his  fuc- 
ceiTor. 

Rt;LE.  By  Prob.  3.  find  the  value  of  the  longeft  of 
the  two  lives,  and  fubtraft  that  value  from  the  value  of 
the  perpetuity,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  value 
fought. 

Exam  p.  A,  aged  50,  enjoys  an  eftnte  or  living  of 
lool.  per  annum;  B,  aged  30,  is  entitled  to  his  lifetime 
of  the  fame  eftate  after  A's  death  ;  and  it  is  propofed 
to  fell  the  eftate  jufl  now,  with  the  burden  of  A  and 
R's  lives  on  it :  What  is  the  reverfion  worth,  reckon- 
ing intereft  at  4  per  cent.? 


L. 

By  the  table,  A's  life  of  50  is 

II-3+ 

B's  life  of  30  is 

14.68 

Sum, 

26.02 

Value  of  their  joint  lives,  found  by' 
Prob.  2.  Cafe  2.  is 

8.63 

Value  of  the  longefl  life. 

17.42  fub. 

From  the  value  of  the  perpetuity. 

25.00 

Remains  the  value  of  il.  reverfion. 

Multiply  by 


7.58 
100 

758.00 


Value  of  the  reverfion, 

Pros.  6.  To  find  the  value  of  the  joint  continuance 
of  three  lives,  one  life  failing,  the  annuity  to  ceafe. 

RtiLE.  Find  the  fingle  values  of  the  three  lives  from 
the  table  ;  multiply  thcfe  fingle  values  continu.-lly, 
calling  the  refult  the  projuft  of  the  three  li\esj   mul- 

Vou  II.  Pan  I. 


tiply  that  produft  by  the  intereft  of  il.  and  that  pro-  Annuity. 
du6t  again  by  3,  calling  the  refult  the  double  pro.'  «  —' 
duft  ;  then,  from  the  luin  of  the  feveral  produfts  of 
the  lives,  taken  two  and  two,  fuhtraf>  the  double  pro- 
(lufl  ;  divide  the  produit  of  the  three  lives  tjy  the  re- 
mainder, and  the  quot  will  he  the  value  of  the  three 
joint  lives. 

E.XAMP.  A  is  18  years  of  age,  D  34,  and  C  56  j 
What  is  the  value  of  their  joint  lives,  reckoning  in- 
tcrcll  at  4  per  cent.? 

By  the  table,  the  value  of  A's  life  is  16. 1,  of  B's 
14.12,  and  of  C'.  10.01. 

16.1  X-14.1 2  xio.oiz=2275.6,produa  of  the  three  lives. 

.04 


91.024 
2 


182. C48,  double  pro')u6^, 
Produft  of  A  and  B,  i6.t  X  14  12  X2:7  33 
A  and  C,  16.T  X  io.oi  =  j6i.i6 
B  and  C,  14.1  2X  10.00=141.34 

Sum  of  all,  tw-o  and  two, 
Double  produifl  fubtraft, 


529*83 
182.C48 


Remainder,  -  347.782 

And  347.782)2275.600(6.54  value  fought. 

Prob.  7.  To  find  the  value  of  an  annuity  upon  the 
longeft  of  three  lives. 

Rule.  From  the  fum  of  the  values  of  the  three  fingle 
lives  taken  from  the  table,  fubtrad  the  fum  of  all  the 
joint  lives,  taken  two  and  two  as  found  by  Prob.  2.  and 
to  the  remainder  add  the  value  of  the  three  joint  lives, 
as  found  by  Prob.  6.  and  that  fum  will  be  the  value  of 
the  longeft  life  fought. 

ExAMp.  A  is  18  years  of  age,  B  34,  and  C  56: 
What  IS  the  value  of  the  longeft  of  thele  three  lives 
intereft  at  4  per  cent.  ?  * 

By  the  table,  the  fingle  value  of  A's  life  Is  i6.t 
fingle  value  of  B's  life  is  14.12 
fingle  value  of  C's  life  is  lo.oi 


Sum  of  the  Cngle  values,  40.2? 


By  Prob.  2.  the  joint  value  of  A  and  B  is 
joint  value  of  A  and  C  is 
joint  value  of  B  and  C  is 


10.76 
8.19 
765 


Sum  of  the  joint  lives,     26.60 


Remainder, 
By  Prob.  6.  the  value  of  the  3  joint  lives  is 

Value  of  the  longeft  of  the  3  lives. 


13  63 
6.54 


Other  problems  might  be  added,  but  thefe  adduced 
are  fuflicient  for  moft  purpofes.  The  reader  probably 
may  vvifti  that  the  reafon  of  the  rules,  which,  it  muft  be 
owned,  are  intricate,  had  betn  aftigned:  but  this  could 
not  be  done  without  entering  deeper  into  the  fubjed 
than  was  pradicable  in  this  place.     See  Chancfs. 

3  O  ^UNDITIBS, 
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Annuities.       AnKVlTiti,  Borrowing  upon  ;   one   of  the   methods 
»  employed  by  j^overnraent  tor  raiCng  fuppllcs. 

Of  tiiis  there  are  two  methods  ;  that  of  borrowing 
upon  annuities  for  terms  of  years,  and  that  of  borrow- 
ing upon  :  nnuities  for  lives. . 

During  the  reigns  of  King  William  and  Queen  Anne, 
large  furas  were  frequently  borrowed  upon  annuities 
for  terms  of  yeTs,  which   were  fometimes  longer  and 

'  fometimes   {liorter.      In    1693,    an  aft   was    paiTed   for 

borroiving  one  million  upon  an  annuity  of  14  per  cent, 
or  of  140,000!.  a-vear  for  16  years.  In  1691,  an  aft 
was  pafled  for  borrowing  a  million  upon  annuities  for 
lives,  upon  terms  w^hich  in  the  preient  times  would  ap- 
pear very  advantageous.  But  the  fublciiption  was  not 
filled  up.  In  the  following  year  the  deficiency  was 
made  good  by  borrowing  upon  annuities  for  lives  at 
14  per  cent,  or  at  a  little  more  than  feven  years  pur- 
chafe.  In  1695,  the  perfons  who  had  purchafed  thofe 
annuities  were  allowed  to  exchange  them  for  others  of 
96  years,  upon  paying  into  the  exchequer  C'j  pounds 
in  the  hundred  ;  that  is,  the  difference  between  14  per 
cent,  for  life,  and  14  per  cent,  for  96  years,  was  fold 
for  63  pounds,  or  for  four  and  a  half  years  purchafe. 
Such  was  the  fuppofcd  inftability  of  government,  that 
even  thcfe  terms  procured  few  purchafers.  In  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  money  was  upon  different  occa- 
fions  borrowed  both  upon  annuities  for  lives  and  upon 
annuities  for  terms  of"  3  2,  of  89,  of  98,  and  of  99  years. 
In  17 10,  the  proprietors  of  the  annuities  for  32  years 
vere  induced  to  accept  in  lieu  ot  them  South  Sea 
flock  to  the  amount  of  eleven  and  a  half  years  purchafe 
of  the  annuities,  together  with  an  additional  quantity 
of  flock  equal  to  the  arrears  which  happened  then  to 
be  due  upon  them.  In  1720,  the  greater  part  of  the 
other  annuities  for  terms  of  years  both  long  and  ftiort 
were  fubfcribed  into  the  fame  'und.  The  long  annui- 
ties at  that  time  amounted  to  666,821!.  8s.  3Td.  a-year. 
On  the  5th  of  January  1775,  the  remainder  of  them, 
or  what  was  not  fubfcribed  at  that  time,  amounted  on- 
ly to  136,4531.  I  28.  8d. 

During  the  two  wars  which  began  in  1739,  and  in 
1755,  little  money  was  borrowed  either  upon  aimuities 
for  terms  ofjvears,  or  upon  thofe  for  lives.  An  annui. 
ty  for  98  or  99  years,  however,  is  worth  nearly  as 
much  money  as  a  perpetuity,  and  fhould,  therefore,  one 
might  think,  be  a  fund  for  borrowing  nearly  as  much. 
But  thofe  who,  in  order  to  make  family  fettlements, 
and  to  provide  for  remote  futurity,  buy  into  the  public 
flocks,  would  not  care  to  purchafe  into  one  of  which 
the  value  was  continually  diminifhing  ;  and  fuch  people 
make  a  very  confiderable  proportion  both  of  the  pro- 
prietors and  purchafers  of  flock.  An  annuity  for  a 
long  term  of  years,  therefore,  though  its  intrinfic  value 
may  be-very  nearly  the  fame  \vith  that  of  a  perpetual 
annuity,  will  not  find  nearly  the  fame  number  of  pur- 
chafers. The  fuhfcribcrs  to  a  new  loan,  who  mean  ge- 
nerally to  fell  their  fubfcription  as  foon  as  polTible,  pre- 
fer greatly  a  perpetual  annuity  redeemable  by  parlia- 
ment, to  an  irredeemable  annuity  for  a  long  term  of 
years  of  only  equal  amount.  The  value  of  the  former 
may  be  fuppoftd  always  the  fame,  or  very  nearly  the 
fame  ;  and  it  makes,  therefore,  a  more  convenient 
tr»n':ferab!e  flock  than  the  latter. 

During  thctwolaft  mentioned  wars,  annuities,  either 
for  terms  of  years  or  fot  lives,  were  feldoni  granted  but 


as  premiums  to  the  fubfcribers  to  a  new  loan,  over  and  Annuities 
above  Aie  redeemable  annuity  to  intereft  upon  the  ere-  """V"— 
dit  of  which  the  loan  was  fuppofed  to  be  made.      They 
were  granted,    not  as  the  proper   fijnd  upon  which  the 
money  was  borrowed;  but  as  an  additional  encourage- 
ment to  the  lender. 

Annuities  for  lives  have  occafionally  been  granted 
in  two  different  ways  ;  either  upon  feparatc  lives,  or 
upon  lots  of  lives,  which  in  French  are  called  "Tonlines, 
from  the  name  of  their  inventor.^  \\'hen  annuities  are 
granted  upon  fepavate  lives,  the  death  of  every  indivi- 
dual  annuitant  difliurdens  the  public  revenue  fo  far  as 
it  was  aft'eftcd  by  his  annuity.  When  annuities  are 
granted  upon  tontines,  the  liberation  of  the  public  re- 
venue does  not  commence  till  the  death  of  all  the  an-  - 
nuitants  comprehended  in  one  lot,  which  may  fometimes 
confift  of  twenty  or  thirty  perfons,  of  whom  the  fur- 
vivors  flicceed  to  the  annuities  of  all  thofe  who  die  be- 
fore them  ;  the  laft  futvivor  fucceediiig  to  the  annui- 
ties of  the  whole  lot.  Upon  the  fame  revenue  more 
money  can  always  be  railed  by  tontines  than  by  an- 
nuities for  feparate  lives.  An  annuity,  with  a  right 
of  furvivorfliip,  is  really  worth  more  than  an  equal  an- 
nuity for  a  feparate  life  ,  and  from  the  confidence  which 
every  man  naturally  has  in  his  own  good  fortune,  the 
principle  upon  which  is  founded  the  iuccefs  of  all  lot- 
teries, fuch  an  annuity  generally  fells  for  fomething 
more  than  it  is  worth.  In  countries  where  it  is  ufual 
for  government  to  raife  money  by  granting  annuities, 
tontines  are  upon  this  account  generally  preferred  to 
annuities  for  feparate  lives.  The  expedient  which  will 
raife  mofl  money,  is  almoft  always  preferred  to  that 
which  is  likely  to  bring  about  in  the  fpeedieft  manner 
the  liberation  of  the  public  revenue. 

In  France  a  much  greater  proportion  ef  the  public 
debts  confifts  in  annuities  for  lives  than  in  England. 
According  to  a  memoir  prefented  by  the  parliament  of 
Bourdeaux  to  the  king  in  1764,  the  whole  public  debt 
ot  France  is  eftimated  at  twenty-four  hundred  millions 
of  livres ;  of  which  the  capital,  for  which  annuities  for 
lives  had  been  granted,  is  fuppofed  to  amount  to  three 
hundred  millions,  the  eighth  part  of  the  whole  public 
debt.  The  annuities  thcmfelves  are  computed  to 
amount  to  thirty  millions  5-year,  the  fourth  part  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  millions,  the  fuppofed  interelt  of 
that  whole  debt.  It  is  not  the  different  degrees  of 
anxiety  in  the  two  governments  of  France  and  England 
for  the  liberation  of  the  public  revenue,  which  occa- 
fions  this  difference  in  their  refpeftive  mode  of  bor- 
rowing ;  it  arifes  altogether  from  the  different  views 
and  interefts  of  the  lenders. 

In  Britain,  the  feat  of  government  being  in  the 
greatcfl  mercantile  city  in  the  world,  the  merchants 
are  generally  the  people  who  advance  money  to  go- 
vernment. By  advancing  it  they  do  not  mean  to  di- 
minidi,  but  on  the  contrary,  to  increafe  their  mercan- 
tile capitals  ;  and  unlefs  tliey  expefted  to  fell  with 
foine  profit  their  fliare  in  the  fubfcription  for  a  new 
loan,  they  never  would  fubfcribe.  But  if  by  advan- 
cing their  money  they  were  to  purchafe,  inftead  of 
perpetual  annuities,  annuities  for  lives  only,  whether 
their  own  or  thofe  of  other  people,  they  would  not  al- 
ways be  fo  likely  to  fell  them  rvith  a  profit.  Annui- 
ties upon  their  own  lives  they  would  always  fell  with 
lofsj  becaufc  no  man  will  give  for  an  annuity  upon  the 
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Annntties  life  of.inr)thrr  wlidft-  age  and  llatr  arc  nrsrly  the  (dmc 
with  his  own,  the  faine  price  whirl)  he  w<iuld  j^ive  tor 
one  upon  his  own.  An  annjijjp;*  upon  the  lile  ot  a 
i  third  ptrlon,  indeed,  is,  no  doubt,  of  equal  viduc  to 
the  buyer  and  the  feller;  but  its  real  value  bef^ins  to 
diminilh  from  the  minient  it  is  granted,  and  continues 
to  do  fo  more  and  moie  as  lonj;  as  it  lubfilU.  It  can 
never,  therefore,  make  fo  convenient  a  'transferable 
(lock  as  a  pcrpelu;il  annuity,  of  which  the  real  value 
may  be  fuppofcd  always  the  fame,  or  very  nearly  the 
fame. 

In  France,  before  the  revolution,  the  feat  of  go- 
vernment not  beinji  in  a  great  mercantile  city,  mer- 
chants did  not  make  (o  great  a  jiroportion  of  the  peo- 
ple who  advance  money  to  government.  The  people 
concerned  in  the  finances,  the  farmers  general,  the  re- 
ceivers of  the  taxrs  which  were  not  in  farm,  the  court 
bankers,  &c.  made  the  greater  pait  of  thofe  who  ad- 
vance their  money  in  all  public  exigencies.  Such  peo- 
ple were  commonly  men  of  mean  birth,  but  of  great 
wealth,  and  frequently  of  great  pride.  They  were  too 
proud  to  marry  their  equals,  and  women  of  quality 
difdained  to  many  them.  They  frequently  relolved, 
therefore,  to  live  bachelors  ;  and  having  neither  any 
families  of  their  own,  nor  much  regard  for  thofe  of 
their  relations,  whom  they  were  not  always  very  fond 
of  acknowledging,  they  defired  only  to  live  in  fplen- 
doar  during  their  own  tiflie,  and  ivere  not  unwilling 
that  their  fortune  (liould  end  with  themfelves.  The 
number  of  rich  people,  befides,  xvho  were  either  averfe 
to  marry,  or  whofe  condition  of  life  rendered  it  either 
improper  or  inconvenient  for  them  to  do  fo,  was  much 
greater  in  France  than  in  England.  To  fuch  people, 
who  had  little  or  no  care  for  pollerity,  nothing  could 
be  more  convenient  than  to  exchange  their  capital  for 
a  revenue,  which  is  to  laft  jufl  as  long,  and  no  longer, 
than  they  widi  it  to  dn. 

ANNUITY  oy  TEiNDS,  in  Scols  Law,  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  teinds  of  erefted  benefices  formerly 
payable  to  the  crown,  but  now  gone  into  dilufe. 

ANNULAR,  in  a  general  feiife,  fomething  in  the 
form  of,  or  refembling,  a  ring.  It  is  alfo  a  peculiar 
denomination  of  the  fourth  finger,  commonly  called 
the  rin^^  Jin^er. 

ANNULET,  in  ArchiteBure,  a  fmall  fquare  mem- 
ber in  the  Doric  capital,  under  the  quarter  round. 

Annulet  is  alfo  a  narrow  fiat  moulding,  which  is 
common  to  3ivers  places  of  the  columns,  as  in  the  ba- 
fes,  capitals,  &c.  It  is  the  fame  member  which  Vi- 
truvius  calls  a^7/f/ ;  Palladio,  a /y?// or  r//7[.7//rf;  Sca- 
roozzi,  and  Mr  Brown,  a  ftiperci/ium,  li/l,  tinea,  eye- 
I'roiu,  fejiiare,  rabbit.      See  Architecture. 

Annulet,  a  little  circle,  borne  as  a  charge  in  coats 
of  arms,  as  alfo  added  to  them  as  ■a  difference.  Among 
the  Romans  it  reprefented  liberty  and  nobility.  It  alfo 
denotes  llrength  and  eternity,  by  reafon  of  its  circular 
form. 

When  this  figure  is  added  as  a  difference,  fome  au- 
thors aflert,  that  it  ferves  to  remind  the  bearer  to 
achieve  great  aftions. 

ANNULLING,  a  term  fometimes  ufed  for  can- 
celling or  making  void  a  deed,  fentenee,  or  the  like. 

ANNUNCIADA,  Annuntiada,  or  Annuncia- 
TA,  an  order  of  knighthood   in    Savoy,  firfl   inftituted 


I  5  links,  interwoven  one  with  another,  in  form  of  a 
true  lover's  knot;  and  the  motto,  F.  L.-K.  1'.  figni- 
fying,  Vorlitnilo  cjiii  Hhodiirn  leniiil.  Amadius  VIII. 
gave  the  name  /Innuncintlii  to  thii  order,  which  was 
formerly  known  by  that  of  the  Inut  'if  iive  ;  changing 
at  the  (ame  time  the  image  of  St  Maurice  patron  of 
Savoy,  which  hung  at  the  collar,  for  that  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  ;  and,  inllcad  of  the  motto  above  mention- 
ed, fubltituting  the  words  of  the  angel's  falutation. 

Annunctada  is  alfo  the  title  of  leveral  religious  or- 
ders, inllituted  at  different  times,  and  at  different  place*, 
in  honour  of  the  aimunication.      See  the  next  article. 

ANNUNCIATION,  the  tidings  brought  by  the 
anj,'el  Gabriel  to  the  Virgin  Mary  of  the  incarnation 
of  Chiilf. 

Annunciation  is  alfo  a  fcftival,  kept  by  the  church 
on  the  25th  of  March,  in  commcraoiation  of  thefe  tid- 
ings.  This  feUival  appears  to  be  of  very  great  anti- 
quity. There  is  mention  made  of  it  in  a  fermon  which 
goes  under  the  name  of  /Ithanafius.  Others  carry  it 
up  to  the  time  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  becaufe 
there  is  a  fermon  likewife  attributed  to  him  upon  the 
fame  fubjeff.  But  the  beft  critics  rejeft  both  thefe 
ivritings  as  fpurious.  However,  it  is  certain,  this  fef- 
tival  was  obfervsd  before  the  time  of  the  council  of 
Irullo,  in  which  there  is  a  canon  forbidding  the  cele- 
bration of  all  feftivals  in  lent,  excepting  the  Lord's 
day,  and  the  feafl  of  the  annunciation  :  fo  that  we  may 
date  its  original  from  the  feventh  century. 

In  the  Romifh  church,  on  this  feaft,  the  pope  per- 
forms the  ceremony  of  marrying  or  cloillering  a  cerlaiit 
iiumber  of  maidens,  who  are  prefented  to  him  in  th« 
church,  clothed  in  white  ferge,  and  muffled  up  from 
head  to  foot  :  An  officer  ftands  by,  with  purfes  contain- 
ing notes  of  50  crowns  for  thofe  who  make  choice  of  mar- 
riage, and  notes  of  a  hundred  for  thofe  who  choofc  toveil. 
Annunciation  is  likewife  a  title  given  by  the  Jews 
to  a  part  of  the  ceremony  of  the  paffover. 

ANNUNCIATOR,  the  name  of  an  officer  in  the 
church  of  Conftantinople.  Jt  was  his  bufincfs  to  in- 
form the  people  of  the  feftivals  that  were  to  be  cele- 
brated. 

ANODYNE,  (from  a  privative,  and  eSoiiai,  doleo ; 
or  a.  neg.  and  u%via.  pain),  a  term  applied  to  medicines 
which  eafe  pain,  and  procure  lleep.  They  are  divided 
into  three  forts,  viz.  r.  Parerogics,  or  fuch  as  affupge 
pain.  2.  Hvpnotics,  or  fuch  as  relieve  by  procuring 
lleep.  3.  Narcotics,  or  fuch  as  eafe  the  patient  by 
flupifying  him. 

Opiates  and  narcotics  deftroy  fenfation.  Some  hyp- 
notics and  paregorics,  as  nitre,  camphor,  &c.  procure 
eafe  and  lleep  by  removing  the  offending  caufe.  Cam- 
phor is  faid  to  be  the  belf  anodyne  in  nervous  cafes  and 
at  the  decline  of  fevers.  The  doles  of  thefe  medicines 
are  grnem'ly  regulated  by  the  pulfc. 

ANOfNTERS,  a  religious  fed  in  fome  parts  of 
England,  fo  called  from  the  ceremony  they  ufed  of 
anointing  all  perfons  before  they  admitted  them  into 
their  church.  They  founded  their  opinion  of  anoint- 
ing upon  the  fifth  of  James,  ver.  14.  and  15. 

ANOI^YMPIADES,  in  antiquity,  a  name  given 
by  the  Elians  to  thofe  Olympic  games  Tvhich  had  been 
celebrated  under  the  dlredion  of  the  Pifa:ans  and  Ar- 
cadians.    The  Elians  claimed   the  fole  right  of  mana- 
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by  Amadcus  L  in  the  year  1409  ;  their  collar  was  of     ging  the    Olympic  games,  in    which  they   fometimes 
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Anomali-  met  with  competitors.    The  hundred  and  fourth  Olym- 

ftical  Year  pj^,^    ^.^^  celebrated    by  order  of  the  Arcadians,   by 

^Y„o3,(g2P,5_ whom  the  Elians  were  at  that  time  reduced  very  low  ; 

>        y  —I  this,  as  well   as  tbofe  managed  by  the  inhabitants  of 

Pifa,  they  called  avoXvftTixla;,  that   is,  "  unlawful  0-; 

lympiads  ;"  and  leitthem  out  of  their  annals,  wherein 

the  names  of  their  viftors   and  other  occurrences  were 

regiftcred. 

ANOMALISTICAL  year,  in  4/Iro/iemy,  the 
time  that  the  earth  takes  to  pafs  throuoh  her  orbit  ;  it 
is  alio  called  the  Periodtcat  Year.  The  fpace  of  time 
belonging  to  this  year  is  greater  than  the  tropical  year, 
on  account  of  the  precelTion  of  the  equinoxes.  See 
Astronomy. 

ANOiVlALOUS,  a  term  applied  to  whatever  is  ir- 
regular, or  deviates  from  the  rule  obftrved  by  other 
things  of  the  like  nature. 

^KOMALOus  Verbs,  in  Grammar,  fuch  as  are  not 
conjugated  conformably  to  the  paradigm  of  their  con- 
jugation. They  are  found  in  p.ll  languages.  In  Latin, 
the  verb  lego  is  the  paradigm  of  tlie  third  conjugation  ; 
and  runs  thus,  legu,  legis,  legit  :  by  the  fame  rule  it 
fhould  he  fore/,  foris,ferit  ;  but  w'e  {ay  fero,  fors,  fort  : 
fero,  then,  is  an  anomalous  verb.  In  Englilli  the  ir- 
regularity relates  often  to  the  preter  tenfe  and  paflive 
participle  :  for  example,  give,  were  it  formed  accord- 
ing to  rule,  would  xaak.e  gived  in  the  preter  tenfe  and 
paftive  participle;  where iS,  in  the  former,  it  makes 
gave,  and  in  the  lalter  (t/iii?«. 

ANOMALY,  in  AJironoiny,  an  irregularity  in  the 
motion  of  the  planets,  whereby  they  deviate  from  the 
aphelion  or  apogee. 

ANOMIA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  infefls  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  vermes  teftacea.  The  iliejl  is  bi- 
valve, and  the  valves  are  unequal.  One  valve  is  per- 
forated near  the  hinge  ;  affixed  by  that  perforation  to 
fome  other  body.  There  are  25  fpecies  of  the  ano- 
mia  :  of  which  only  two  are  natives  of  the  Britith 
fe^s,  viz,  I.  The  ephippium,  with  the  habit  of  an 
oyfter ;  the  one  fide  convex,  the  other  flat,  perfo- 
rated ;  adherent  to  other  bodies,  often  to  oyfter  Ihells, 
by  1  ftrong  tendinous  ligature  ;  colour  of  the  inlide 
periiceo'js.  Size,  near  two  inches  diameter.  2.  The 
fquammula,  with  fhells  refembling  the  kales  of  filh  •, 
very  delicate,  and  filvery  ;  much  flatted  ;  perforated  ; 
very  fraall.  Adheres  to  oyftcrs,  crabs,  lobfters,  and 
fliells.  This  fpecies  of  the  genus  are  commonly  called 
Beaked  Cockles.  No  name  has  been  given  to  the  filh 
that  inhabits  it  ;  for  the  recent  fliells  of  this  kind  are 
fo  very  rare,  that  there  is  fcarcely  one  to  be  found 
perfeft.  They  are  perhaps,  as  well  as  that  which  has 
given  its  form  to  the  cornu  ammotiis,  inhabitants  of  the 
deepeft  parts  of  the  ocean  ;  conlequently  it  mull  be 
fome  extraordinary  agitation  of  that  great  body  of  wa- 
ter that  can  bring  them  at  all  to  our  knowledge  in 
their  recent  ftate.      See  Conchdlugy  Index. 

The  fofTil  fpecies  of  the  ylrwmta  genus  are  uncommon- 
ly numerous  in  this  illand,  in  our  chalk  pits  and  liine- 
(lone  quariits  ;  and  in  Glouceilerfliiie  thty  arc  as  com- 
mon on  the  ploughed  lands  as  pebbles  on  other  places. 
ANO.MOEANS,  in  ecclefialical  hiftory,  the  name 
by  which  the  pure  Arians  were  called  in  the  fourth 
century,  in  contradiflinflion  to  the  Scmi-Arians.  The 
word  is  formed  from  thci  Greek,  tttcfitici,  different,  dif- 
Jimilar :    For  the  ptue  Arians  affcrted,  that  the  Son 


was   of  a  nature  different  from,  and  in  notlifng  like,    Ancmc- 

that  o'  the  Father  :   whereas  the  Semi-Arians  acknow-  fliomboUia 

Icdged    a  likenefs  of  nature  in  the   Son  ;  at  the  fame    .  • 

•  1  1  1      •     1        •  1       1  A    •  1  Anorexia. 

time  that  they  denied,  witti   the  pure  Arians,  the  con-  ■ 

fubftantiality  of  the  Word.  The  Stmi-Arians  con- 
demned the  Anomoeans  in  the  council  of  Seleucia  ;  and 
the  Anomoeans  in  their  turn  condemned  the  Semi. 
Arians  in  the  councils  of  Conftantinople  and  Antioch, 
erafing  the  work  a^oioj,  /ite,  out  of  the  Formula  of  Ri- 
mini and  that  of  Conllantinople. 

ANOMORHOMBOIDIA,  in  Natural  Hijiory, 
the  name  of  a  genus  of  fpars  ;  the  word  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  uvufiaMi,  irregular,  and  ^oftQai^mt  ■*  rhom- 
buidiil  figure.  The  bodies  of  this  genus  are  pellucid 
cryftalline  fpars  of  no  determinate  or  regular  external 
form,  but  always  breaking  into  legularly  rhomboidal 
maffes  j  eafily  fifTile,  and  compofed  of  plates  running 
both  horizontally  and  perpendicularly  througli  the 
mafles,  but  cleaving  more  readily  and  evenly  in  a  ho- 
rizontal, than  ill  a  perpendicular  direAion  ;  the  plates 
being  ever  compofed  of  irregular  arrangements  of 
rhomboidal  concretions.  Of  this  genus  there  are  five 
known  fpecies.  I.  A  white,  bright,  and  Ihattery  onej 
found  in  great  quantities  in  the  lead  mines  of  Derby- 
fliire,  Yorklhire,  and  Wales.  2.  A  milk-white, 
opaque,  and  Ihattery  one,  found  in  fome  parts  of 
France,  and  very  plentifully  in  Germany,  and  fome- 
times  in  Wales  and  Scotland,  and  in  the  hills  of  York- 
ftiire.  3.  A  hard,  dull,  and  fnow-vvhite  one,  found 
in  fome  of  the  mines  in  Derbythire,  and  in  many  of  our 
northern  counties.  4.  A  hard,  gray,  and  pellucid  one, 
found  in  the  ler-d  mines  of  Yorklhire,  and  very  common 
in  Germany.  And,  5.  A  pellucid  and  colourlefs  one  j 
this  is  found  in  the  lead  mines  of  Derbylhire  and  York- 
fhire.  Ail  thefe  in  fome  degree  have  the  double  re- 
fraftlon  of  the  Iceland  cryftal.  See  Icslakd  cryjlal. 
ANONIS.  See  Ononis,  Botany  Index. 
ANONYMOUS,  fomething  that  is  namelcfs,  or  of 
which  the  name  is  concealed.  It  is  a  term  ulually  ap- 
plied  to  books  which  do  not  exprefs  the  author's  name, 
or  to  authors  whofe  names  are  unknown. 

Anonymous  in  commerce.  Pnrtnerfliips  in  trade 
in  France  are  llyled  anonymous,  when  they  are  not 
carried  on  under  any  particular  name,  but  wherein 
each  of  the  partners  trades  vifibly  on  his  own  account, 
and  in  his  own  name  j  after  which  all  the  partners 
give  one  another  an  account  of  their  profit  or  lots  in 
trade.  Thefe  forts  of  partneilhips  are  concealed,  and 
known  only  to  the  parties  therafelvcs. 

Anonxmovs  Partner/hips  in  Trade,  are  alfo  in  France, 
fuch,  wherein  perfons  of  fortune  and  quality  depofite 
fums  of  money,  in  order  to  fhare  of  the  profits  and  lofs. 
To  this  end  thofe  who  furnifli  the  capital  have  no 
trouble  in  carrying  on  the  trade,  nor  do  their  names 
appear  to  be  any  way  interelfed  therein. 

Anonymous,  in  Law.  The  fending  anonymous 
letters  demanding  money,  See.  is  icluny  by  the  Black 
A£l,  9  Geo.  I.  cap.  xxii. 

ANOREXIA,  Anorixy,  (from  a  negative,  and 
a^t^a,  a/tjietile)  ;  a  want  of  appetite,  or  a  loathing  of 
food.  The  dilordcr  is  either  original  or  fymptomatic. 
When  it  is  original,  its  caufes  are  bad  diet,  too  free 
drinking,  vor.icioulnefs,  &c.  :  In  which  cafes,  a  vomit 
or  two  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  taken  ;  and  temperance, 
a  light  but  coidial  nouiilliing  diet,  und  daily  exercifc, 

perfifted 
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Anofli.     perfind  in,  vvil!  generally  cfteft  a  recovciy 
~"~>'~~^  more   frequently    a   fyniptom  of  fome  other  difordcr  ; 
and  then  the  cure  depends  on  the  removal  of  the  ori- 
ginal one. 

ANOSSI,  a  province  of  the  ifland  of  Madagafc.ir, 
lyiiif;  between  I.at.  23.  j  8.  and  26.  O.  S.  It  is  water- 
ed by  many  rivers,  moft  of  which  run  into  the  Fran- 
chore,  Ramevatle,  or  Immour,  the  fpring  of  which  is  in 
a  mouiitiin  called  Manghui^e,  and  dilclrirgcs  itfelf  in- 
to the  fea  in  Lat.  25.  18.  S.  The  mouth  of  this  river 
is  often  (lopped,  and  the  courfe  to  the  fea  interrupt- 
ed, unltfs  kept  open  by  the  overflowings  of  great 
rains  and  high  tides.  Tlie  water  runs  fait  one  league 
above  the  mouth,  particularly  in  a  free  communica- 
tion with  the  fea.  A  lake,  called  ylmhou,  is  formed 
at  the  mouth,  half  a  league  wide,  with  depth  lulliclent 
for  any  (hip  if  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  kept  open. 
Nevt  in  bignefs  to  the  Franchere,  is  the  Manghalia, 
which  fprings  from  a  mountain  called  Siliva,  and  emp- 
ties itfelf  into  the  fea,  where  large  ftiips  may  ride  at 
anchor.  Crocodiles  breed  in  thefe  and  all  the  other 
rivers  of  the  iiland. 

Between  the  two  rivers  above  mentioned  lies  Cape 
St  Romain,  half  a  mile  diflant  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Franchere,  and  which  runs  from  the  north-weft  fix  or 
fesen  leagues  into  the  fea.  When  the  cape  is  paffed 
the  coaft  forms  a  great  bay,  in  the  fliape  of  a  crofs, 
which  extends  to  the  mouth  of  a  river  called  Dion 
Panotigc  or  Pitorab.  In  the  middle  of  this  bay  the 
land  rtins  out,  and  almoft  forms  r.  peninfula  called  Thn- 
ianztre.  Fort  D.iuphin  lies  to  the  north  of  this  pe- 
ninfab,  and  Port  Diuphin  over  againll  it.  This  pro- 
vince has  feveral  other  peninfulas  and  imall  iflands  be- 
longing to  it.  The  country  is  beautiful  ;  abounds  in 
fruit  trees  ;  is  fertile  in  pallures  for  cattle;  and,  if  care- 
fully cultivated,  would  produce  all  the  neceflarics  of  lite. 
It  is  furrounded  by  high  mountain^,  «hich  are  coverrd 
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But  it  is  Kohandrlan  race.  Next  to  him  the  others  hold  the 
rank  of  princes,  and  arc  honoured  as  fuch  by  all  the 
reft  of  the  fubjefls.  Tiie  Anacandrianb  arc  dcfcendants 
of  the  chiefs,  but  who  have  degenerated,  and  are  ac- 
counted the  baftards  of  princes,  or  iholc  who  are  dc- 
fccndcd  from  a  KolMndiiai)  and  any  inferior  white  or 
black  woman.  Thcfc  are  likewife  called  by  the  name 
of  OnlempnJJ'emaca,  or  people  from  the  faody  parts  of 
Mecca,  from  whence,  they  fjy,  came  the  Rohandrians. 
Both  the  Rohandrians  and  Anacandrians  wear  long 
hair,  which  hangs  down  in  curls  ;  and  enjoy  the  privi- 
lege of  killing  beads.  'l"he  Ondzatfi,  or  lowed  claf< 
of  whites,  arc  dcfcended  from  the  baflards  of  the  Ana- 
candrians. Thefe  are  all  tilhcrmen,  and  are  allowed  to 
kill  no  land  animal  except  a  chicken. 

The  four  claflcs  of  negroes  are  named  Vuadziri,  Lo- 
havohhs,  Ontfoa  and  Oncli^vci.  'I'he  Voadziri,  the  moll 
powerful  and  the  richelt,  are  mailers  of  leveral  villages; 
and  delcended  from  the  origin;'l  lards  of  the  country. 
They  enjoy  the  privilege  of  killing  hearts,  when  at  a 
dillance  from  the  whites,  and  no  Rohandrian  or  Ana- 
candrian  in  the  village.  J'he  Lohavohits  are  defccnd- 
ants  from  the  Voadziri,  and  alfo  lords  ;  but  with  this 
difTerence,  that  the  one  commands  a  whole  diilridf,  and 
the  jurifdiftion  of  the  others  extends  only  to  their  own 
village  and  family.  They  are  alfo  permitted  to  kill 
thofe  bealts  they  intend  to  eat,  when  at  a  dillance  from 
the  whites.  The  Ontfoa  are  next  to  the  Lohavohits, 
and  are  their  near  relations.  The  Ondeves  ate  the  loweft 
of  all,  being  oiiginnlly  llaves  by  father  and  mother. 
The  V^oadziri,  Lohavohits,  and  Ontioa,  enjoy  the  pri- 
vilfge  of  I'ubmitting  th-mfelves,  on  the  death  of  theic 
lord  or  king,  to  any  chief  thty  picsle.  in  return  lor  fuch 
homage,  the  new  lord  m^kcs  them  a  prtlent,  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  he  becomes  heir  to  all  their  pofllfllons. 
Hence  the  lower  cLfles  both  of  vvliitcs  and  blacks, 
when  death  approaches,  are  utider  the  grtatell  concern 
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with  w,)ods   and  flirubs ;  but,  about  four  miles  dillant      and   anguifh  of  mind,  well  knowing    that  their   lords 
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from  Fort  Dauphin,  the  adjacent  hills  are  quite  delli- 
tute  of  verdure.  The  French  often  dug  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, cxpeiffing  to  meet  with  mines  of  gold  and 
filver,  particularly  in  one  mountain  where  feveral  Ipriiigs 
flow  near  each  other  and  empty  therafelvcs  into  a  nei'.;h- 
bouring  river.  In  this  river  they  found  feveral  Hones 
and  heaps  intermixed  with  yellow  clay,  with  a  great 
quantity  of  black  and  white  fpangles  Ihining  like  filver, 
which  tlicv  carefully  pounded  and  waihed,  but  without 
effetl.  About  60  yrsrds  above  thefe  Iprings  the  grafs, 
and  every  fort  of  vegetable,  appears  half  dried  and  yel- 
low, from  a  metalline  fulphur,  which  gives  that  alpeft  ; 
but  the  top  of  the  mountain  is  covered  with  a  frelh  and 
beautiful  verdure.  It  is  faid  that  the  Portuguele  found 
gold  at  the  foot  of  this  mountain  on  the  north  fide, 
but  that  the  place  they  had  dug  was  filled  up  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  country  after  the  Portuguefe  had  been 
driven  out. 

The  province  of  AnofTi  is  inhabited  by  three  differ- 
ent lorts  of  whites,  and  four  iorts  of  negroes.  The 
whites  are  diftinguiihed  by  the  names  of  Rohandrians, 
Anacandrians,  and  Ondzalji.  The  whites  are  didin- 
^uilhed  from  the  negroes  by  the  general  name  of  Ra- 
feramini  or  Rahimini ;  and  the  Rohandrians  are  di- 
llinguitlied  above  the  ether  whites.  When  they  pro- 
ceed to  an  eleflion  of  a  fovereign,  whom  they  call  Om- 
plandrian,  or  Dian  Bahouacbs,  he  is  cbolen  from  the 


will  not  fail  to  deprive  their  children  of  .eve.y  thing 
they  pofTefs.  The  Oadeves  have  not  the  fame  liberty- 
with  the  others ;  but,  in  times  of  famine,  the  chiefs 
are  obliged  to  fupply  them  with  neceflaries  ;  which  if 
they  fail  to  do,  they  have  the  liberty  of  lubmitting 
themfelves  to  nexv  mailers.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
province  have  no  temples,  and  very  little  appearance 
of  religion  ;  only  they  keep  up  a  cuftora  of  immolating 
hearts  upon  particular  occafions,  as  in  ficknefs,  plant- 
ing yams  or  rice,  on  aficmblics,  &c.  They  offer  the 
firrt  born  beaft  to  the  devil  and  to  God,  naming  the 
devil  firrt,  in  this  manner,  Dlanbilis  Aminbanhahare,  or 
"  Lord  r>evil  and  God." — Ihcie  are  feveral  towns  on 
the  river  Franchere  ;  and  near  this  river  the  Portuguele 
had  a  fort  built  upon  a  Oeep  rock,  and  feveral  build- 
ings below,  with  enclofures,  which  furnirtied  all  forts  of 
necertaries  for  their  fubfifl.ence  j  but  they  were  all  maf- 
facred  by  the  natives. 

-This  province  feems  originally  to  have  been  inhabited 
by  negroes.  The  whites  or  Zaferamini  ietlled  in  :t 
about  200  years  ago,  and  conquered  the  negroes.  But 
they  themfelves  were  conquered  by  the  French,  though 
under  the  government  of  a  king  whom  they  honourfd 
as  a  god.  In  1642,  Captain  Rivault  obtained  permil- 
fion  to  ertablilli  a  colony  in  this  part  of  the  iiland  j  ar.d 
accordingly  he  took  poflertion  of  it  in  the  name  cf  the 
king  of  France,  in  the  month  of  September,  that  fame 

year. 
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Arrta.    year.     Tlie  French  landed  200  men,  well  armed,   and 
"~~»  provided  with  ftore  of  ammunition  and  other  neceffaries 

for  building  a  fort,  which  thty  immediately  fet  about  ; 
but  no  fooner  did  the  natives  oblerve  their  intention, 
than  they  uled  their  utmoft  art  to  prevent  their  defi^n 
from  taking  efFeft.  This  created  a  war,  in  which  the 
French  were  viftors  ;  and,  the  natives  becoming  in  time 
much  better  reconciled  to  them,  they  intermarried, 
and  lived  up  and  down  in  feveral  toxvns  at  fome  dillance 
from  one  another,  not  above  five  or  fix  in  a  place.  This 
tranquillity  lafied  for  fome  years  ;  but  at  lail  the  na- 
tives, growing  jealous,  refolved  to  free  thcmfclves  from 
a  foreign  yoke  •,  and  accordingly  formed  a  confpiracy 
to  ci:l  off  all  the  French  in  one  day  ;  which  they  foon 
after  effefted,  not  leaving  a  fingle  perfon  alive.  In  1 644 
the  above-mentioned  Fort  Daupliin  was  ereded  in  Lat. 
25.  6.  S.  Many  buildings  were  erefted,  behind  the 
fort,  adjoining  to  the  governor's  houle,  ivith  great  en- 
clofures  that  produced  every  fort  of  fruit  and  kitchen 
herb.  In  1656  it  was  accidentally  dertroyed  by  fire; 
but  was  loon  after  repaired,  and  (till  continues,  not- 
withftanding  the  cataflrophe  above  mentioned,  and  its 
garrifon  carries  on  frequent  wars  with  the  natives. 

ANOTTA,   or    Arnotta,   in   dyeing,  an   elegant 
red  colour,  formed  from  the   pellicles   or  pulp  of  the 
\         feeds  of  the  Bixa,  a  tree  common  in   South    America. 
It  is  alfo  called  Terra  Orleana,  and  Rovcou. 

The  manner  of  making  anotta  is  as  follows  :  The 
red  feeds,  cleared  from  the  pods,  are  fteeped  in  water 
for  feven  or  eight  days,  or  longer,  till  the  liquor  begins 
to  ferment  ;  then  ilrongly  flirred,  ftamped  with  wooden 
paddles  and  beaters,  to  promote  the  feparation  of  the 
red  flcins  ;  this  procefs  is  repeated  feveral  times,  till  the 
feeds  are  left  white.  The  liquor,  pafled  through  clofe 
cane  fieves,  is  pretty  thick,  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and 
a  very  ill  fmell  ;  in  boiling,  it  throws  up  its  colouring 
matter  to  the  furface  in  form  of  fcum,  which  is  after- 
wards boiled  down  by  itfelf  to  a  due  confidence,  and 
made  up  while  foft  into  balls.  The  anotta  commonly 
met  with  among  us,  is  moderately  hard  and  dry,  of  a 
brown  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  a  dull  red  within.  It 
is  diflicultly  afled  upon  by  water,  and  tinges  the  liquor 
only  of  a  pale  brownilli  yellow  colour.  It  very  readily 
diflblves  in  redlified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  communicates 
a  high  orange  or  yellowilh  red.  Hence  it  is  ufed  as 
an  ingredient  in  varnilhes,  for  giving  more  or  lefs  of 
an  orange  call  to  the  fimple  yellows.  Alkaline  falts 
render  it  perfeflly  foluble  in  boiling  water,  without  al- 
tering its  colour.  Wool  or  filk  boiled  in  the  folution 
acquires  a  deep,  but  not  a  very  durable,  orange  dye. 
Its  colour  is  not  changed  by  alum  or  by  acids,  anv 
more  than  by  alkalies  :  but  when  imbibed  in  cloth,  it 
is  dilcharged  by  foap,  and  deftrovcd  by  expofure  to 
the  air.  It  is  faid  to  be  an  antidote  to  the  poifonous 
juice  of  manioc  or  cafTava. — Labat  informs  us,  that 
the  Indians  prepare  an  anotta  gi^atlv  fuperior  to  that 
which  is  brought  to  us,  of  a  bright  Ihining  red  colour, 
almort  equal  to  carmine  :  that,  for  this  purpofe,  in- 
flead  of  lleeping  and  fermenting  the  feeds  in  water, 
they  rub  them  with  the  hand,  previoullv  dipped  in  oil, 
till  the  pellicles  come  off,  and  are  reduced  into  a  clear 
pafte ;  which  is  fcraped  off  from  the  hands  with  a 
knife,  and  laid  on  a  clean  leaf  in  the  fharic  to  dry. 
De  Lnet,  in  his  notes  on  Margrave's  Natural  Hiftory 
of  Brazil,  mentions  alfo  two  kinds  of  anotta  ;  one  of  a 
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permanent  crimfon  colour,  ufed  as  a  fucus  or  paint  for 
the  face  ;  and  another  which  gives  a  colour  inclining 
more  to  that  of  faffron.  This  la(t,  which  is  our  anotta, 
he  fuppofes  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  firlf  fort  with  cer- 
tain refinous  matters,  and  with  the  juice  of  the  root  of 
the  tree.  The  wax  or  pulp  in  which  the  ieeds  are  en- 
clofcd  is  a  cool  agreeable  rich  cordial,  and  has  been 
long  in  ufe  among  the  Indians  and  Spaniards  in  Ame- 
rica, who  Ihll  mix  it  with  their  chocolate,  both  to 
heighten  the  flavour  and  raife  the  colour.  It  is  faid  to 
be  a  fuccelsful  remedy  in  bloody  fluxes.  The  roots 
have  much  the  fame  properties  with  the  wax  ;  but 
thefe  are  obferved  to  work  more  powerfully  by  the  uri- 
nary  paffages  ;  they  are  ufed  by  lome  people  in  their 
broths,  and  leem  to  anhvtr  all  the  purpoles  of  the  pulp, 
but  in  a  more  faint  degree.  See  BiXA,  Botany  Index. 

ANOUT,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Schagerrack,  or  that 
part  of  the  fea  of  Denmark  which  has  Norway  on  the 
north,  Jutland  on  the  welt,  and  the  ille  of  Zeeland  on 
the  fouth  ;  it  lies  in  13.  o.  E.  Long,  and  j6.  36.  N. 
Lat. 

ANS7E,  in  Aflrcnomy,  implies  the  parts  of  Saturn's 
ring  projefting  beyond  the  difk  of  the  planet. — The 
word  is  Latin,  and  properly  fignifies  handles ;  theJ'c 
parts  of  the  ring  appealing  like  handles  to  the  body  of 
the  planet. 

ANSARIANS,  a  people  of  Syria,  fo  called  in  the 
country,  but  ftyled  in  De  I'llle's  maps  Enfariaru,  and 
in  thole  of  D'Anville,  Najfaris.  The  territory  occupied 
by  thefe  Anfaria  is  that  chain  of  mountains  which  ex- 
tends  from  Antakia  to  the  rivulet  called  Nahr-eUKa- 
bir,  or  the  Great  River.  The  hillory  of  their  origin, 
though  little  known,  is  yet  inflruflive.  The  foilow. 
ing  account  is  from  the  BiWotheque  Orientale  of  AlTe- 
matii,  a  writer  who  has  drawn  his  materials  frcsn  the 
bed:  authorities. 

"  In  the  year  of  the  Greeks  1202  (A.  D.  891), 
there  lived  at  the  village  of  Nafar,  in  the  envitons  of 
Koufa,  an  old  man,  who,  from  his  fadings,  hif  conti- 
nual prayers,  atid  his  poverty,  paffed  for  a  faint.  Seve- 
ral of  the  common  people  declaring  themftlves  his  par- 
tizans,  he  felefted  from  among  them  twelve  difciples 
to  propagate  his  doftrine.  But  the  commandant  of 
the  place,  alarmed  at  his  proceedings,  feized  the  old 
man,  and  confined  him  in  prifon.  In  this  reverfe  of 
fortune,  his  fituation  excited  the  pity  of  a  girl  who 
was  flave  to  the  gaoler,  and  lire  determined  to  give 
him  his  liberty.  An  opportunity  foon  offered  to  efteft 
her  defign.  One  day  when  the  gaoler  was  gone  to  bed 
intoxicated,  and  in  a  profound  fleep,  (he  gently  took 
the  keys  from  under  his  pillow,  and  after  opening  the 
door  to  the  old  man,  returned  tbem  to  their  place  un- 
perceived  !)y  her  mailer:  the  next  day  when  the  gaoler 
went  to  vifit  his  prifoner,  he  was  extremely  altonidied 
at  finding  he  had  made  his  efcape,  and  the  more  (b 
finre  he  could  perceive  no  marks  of  violence.  He 
therefore  judiciouily  concluded  he  had  been  delivered 
by  an  angel,  and  eagerly  fpnad  the  report,  to  avoid 
the  reprehenfion  he  merited  :  the  old  man,  on  the  other 
hand,  afferted  the  fame  thing  to  his  dilciples,  and 
preached  bis  doftrines  with  more  earnednels  than  ever. 
He  even  wrote  a  book,  in  which,  among  other  things, 
he  fays,  '  I  fuch  a  one,  of  the  village  of  Nafar,  have 
fecn  ChrKt  who  is  the  word  of  Cjod,  who  is  Ahmad, 
fon  of  Mohammed,  Ion  of  Hanafa,  of  the  race  of  Ali  ; 

who 
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AnrarUnJ  vvlio  alfo  is  Gabriel  :   and  iie  f^id   to  me,  Thou  art   lie 
ij  who  rcadetli  (iviih  under(landiii({)  ;  tliou   :irt   the.  ni.in 

,  "'^  *"'  ,  who  rptiiketh  tniih  ;  tliou  nrt  tlie  c:icncl  »^■hich  pre- 
fcrvcth  the  faithful  from  wrath  ;  thou  art  the  beaft 
which  carrii-th  their  burden;  thou  art  the  (H'>!y) 
Spirit,  and  folin,  tlic  foil  nf  Zicbary.  Go,  :ind  picach 
to  men  that  tlu-y  make  four  jjriiulltiSlions  in  praying;  ; 
two  bef)re  the  rifing  of  the  fun,  and  two  before  his 
fettint;,  turning  their  face',  towards  Ji-rufaleni  :  anl  'ct 
them  (jy,  thr<-e  times,  God  Almijrhty  !  God  Moll 
Hi^h  !  God  Moft  Great  !  L"t  them  obferve  only  the 
fecond  and  third  fellival  ;  let  them  fart  but  two  days 
annually  ;  let  them  not  wafli  the  picpuce,  nor  drink 
beer,  l«it  as  much  wine  as  they  tiiink  proper  ;  and  lall- 
ly,  let  them  abllain  fro'n  the  tlclh  of  carnivorous  ani- 
mals. This  old  man  piidnig  into  Syria,  propagated  his 
opinions  amonj;  the  lower  orders  of  the  country  people, 
numbers  of  whom  believed  in  him:  And  after  a  few 
yeiirs  he  went  away,  and  nobody  ever  knew  what  be- 
came of  him." 

Sui  h  was  the  orie;in  of  thcfe  Anfarians,  who  are,  for 
the  mod  psrt,  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  beforeraen- 
lioned. 

The  Anfaria  are  divided  into  fcveral  tribes  or  fefls; 
amonp  which  are  diilini;ui(lied  the  Shamfia,  or  adorers 
of  the  fun  ;  the  Kelbia,  or  worlhippers  of  the  dog  ;  and 
the  K.idmoufia,  who  are  faid  to  pay  a  particular  ho- 
mage to  that  part  in  women  which  correfpoods  to  the 
priapus. 

Many  of  the  Anfaria  believe  in  the  tnetempfychofis ; 
others  rejeft  the  immortality  of  the  foul  ;  arfcl  in 
general,  in  that  civil  and  religious  anarchy,  that  igno- 
rance and  rudencfs  which  prevail  among  them,  thefe 
peafants  adopt  what  opinions  they  think  proper,  fol- 
lowing the  fcft  they  like  bed,  and  frequently  attaching 
themklves  to  none. 

Their  country  is  divided  into  three  principal  di- 
(Irifts  farmed  by  the  chiefs  called  Mokatiilamim.  Their 
tribute  is  paid  to  the  pacha  of  Tripoli,  from  whom  they 
annually  receive  their  title.  Their  mountains  are  in 
general  not  fo  fleep  as  thofe  of  Lebanon,  and  confe- 
quently  are  better  adapted  to  cultivation  ;  but  they  arc 
nlfo  more  cxpofcd  to  the  Turks ;  and  hence,  doubtlefs, 
it  happens,  that  with  greater  plenty  of  corn,  tobacco, 
wines,  and  olives,  they  are  more  thinly  inhabited  than 
thofe  of  their  neighbours  the  Maronitcs  and  tlie 
Druzks. 

ANSE,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  the  Lvo- 
r'ois,  ten  miles  north  of  Lyons.    Long.  6.  55.  N.  Lat. 

45-  55- 

ANSELM,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  reigns 
of  William  Rufus  and  Henry  L  He  was  born  in  the 
year  1033,  at  Aoil,  a  town  in  Savoy  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps.  He  became  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of  Bee  in 
Normandy  ;  of  which  he  was  aftenvards  chofen  prior, 
and  then  abbot.  In  the  year  IC92,  he  was  invited  over 
to  England  by  Hugh  earl  of  Chefter  ;  and  in  the  year 
following  was  prevailed  on,  as  we  are  told,  with  great 
difficulty,  to  accept  the  archhilliopric  of  Canterbury. 
He  enjoined  celibacy  on  the  clergy  ;  for  which  he  was 
banilhed  by  King  Rufus,  but  recalled  by  Henry  at  his 
coming  to  the  crown.  He  refufed  to  confecrate  fuch 
bifliops  as  were  inverted  by  the  king,  according  to  Pope 
Urban's  dectee  ;  flatly  denying  it  to  be  the  king's  pre- 
rogative ;  for  this  he  was  outed  again  ;  till,  the  pope  and 


king  agreeing,  he  w.15  recalled  in  1  107.  In  (liorl,  from 
the  d^y  oi  hi^  confecration  tu  that  of  hisdr^th,  he  was 
continually  employed  in  fighting  the  prerogiitive  of  the 
church  iigaiiifl  li-.at  of  ilie  crown  ;  and  for  thiit  purpofc 
fpent  much  of  his  time  in  ttavelling  backwards  and  for- 
wards between  England  and  Rome,  for  the  advice  and 
direction  of  his  h'dinefs.  At  the  council  of  liari,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  pope  being  pnziled  by  the 
arguments  of  thr  Greiks  agaiiift  the  Holy  Gholl's  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Father,  he  called  upon  Anfelm,  wlio 
was  prelent,  and  he  dilculTtd  their  objeflions  with  great 
applaufe.  Piieds  call  him  a  rcfolute  faint;  toother 
people  he  appears  to  have  been  an  obllinatc  and  info- 
lent  pried.  He  wrought  many  miracles,  if  we  believe 
the  author  of  his  life,  both  before  and  after  his  doath, 
which  hiipptned  at  Canterbury,  in  the  76th  year  of  his 
a(<c,  anno  1109.  He  was  canoniied  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  Anfclm,  though  we  may  difregsrd  him 
as  a  laint,  deferves  to  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
principal  revivers  of  literature,  after  tliree  centuries  of 
profound  ignorance. 

His  works  have  been  printed  in  different  years,  and 
at  different  places,  viz,  Nuremb.  1491.  Paris  1^44 
and  1549.  Venice  1549.  Cologne  1573  and  l6j2. 
Lyons  16^0.  Hut  the  bed  is  that  of  Father  Gerberon, 
printed  at  Paris  1675'.  ^'  '*  divided  into  three  pans  \ 
the  fird  contains  dot>matical  trails,  and  is  entitled  AIo- 
nolo^ia  ;  the  fecond  contains  prnftical  and  devotional 
trad-ls  ;  the  third  part  confids  of  letters,  in  four  books. 

ANSER,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpecies  of  anas.  See 
Anas,  Ornithology  Index. 

Anser,  in  AOronomy,  a  (mall  dar,  of  the  fifth  or 
fixth  magnitude,  in  the  milky  way,  between  the  fwan 
and  eagle,  fird  brought  into  order  by  Hevelius. 

ANSERES,  the  name  which  Linnaeus  gives  to  his 
third  order  of  birds.     See  Ornithology  Indtx. 

ANSIBARII,  or  Ansivarii,  an  anci<nt  people  of 
Germany,  Ctualed  fomewhcre  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Chauci.  All  we  know  of  theit  hidory  is,  that,  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Nero,  they  were  driven  from 
their  own  poffefl'ions  by  the  Chiuci.  lieing  then  in  a 
forlorn  condition,  they  took  poffefiicn  of  lome  uninha- 
bited lands,  which  had  been  ufed  as  pafture  for  the 
horfes  of  the  Roman  foldiers.  They  were  led  by  one 
Boiocalus,  a  man  of  great  valour,  and  of  known  fidelity 
to  the  Romans.  He  remonUrated  to  the  Romans,  who 
objefted  to  their  taking  pofle'Jion  of  thefe  lands,  That 
the  territory  in  difpute  was  large  ;  and  requefted,  that 
it  might  be  allowed  to  an  unhappy  people  driven  from 
their  own  habitations  :  that,  at  the  fame  time,  wide 
trails  might  be  rrtained  for  the  horfes  and  cattle  of 
the  foldiers  to  graze  in  ;  that  it  was  inconfident  with 
humanity  to  famifh  men  in  order  to  feed  beads.  Sic. 
and  at  lad,  lifting  up  his  eves  to  heaven,  he  afked  the 
celedijl  luminaries  how  they  could  behold  a  defolate 
foil,  and  if  they  would  not  more  judly  let  loofe  the  fea 
to  fnaliow  up  ufarpeis,  who  had  engroiVed  the  whole 
eaiih  ?  To  this  the  Roman  commander,  Avitus,  replied. 
That  the  weaked  mud  fubmit  to  the  dronged  ;  and 
that  fince  the  gods,  to  whom  they  had  appealed,  hnd 
left  the  fovereign  judgment  to  the  Romans,  thev  were 
refolved  to  fuffer  no  other  judges  than  themfelves.  To 
Boiocalus  himfclf,  however,  he  privately  offered  lands 
as  a  reward  for  his  long  attachment  to  the  Romans  ; 
but  this  offer  the  brave  German  rejeifled,  as  a  price  for 
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Atifiko.  betraying  his  people  :  adding,  *'  A  place  to  live  in  we 
'  may  ivant,  but  a  place  to  die  in  we  cannot."  The  An- 
fibarii  now  invited  the  neighbouring  nations  to  join 
them  againfl:  the  Romans ;  but  they,  dreading  the 
power  of  that  nation,  refufed  to  gi%'e  them  any  aflill- 
ance  :  upon  which  they  applied  to  the  neighbouring 
nations,  begging  leave  to  fettle  in  their  territories  ;  but 
being  everywhere  driven  out  as  enemies  and  intruders, 
thefe  unhappy  people  were  reduced  to  wander  up  and 
down  till  evpry  one  of  them  perilhed. 

ANSIKO,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  bounded  on  the 
weft  by  the  river  Umbre  which  runs  into  the  Zaire, 
the  kingdom  of  Wangua,  and  the  Amboes  who  bor- 
der on  Loango  ;  on  the  north,  by  lome  delerts  of  Nu- 
bia;  and  on  the  fouth,  by  Songo  and  Sonda,  pro- 
vinces of  Congo.  Here  are  great  numbers  of  wild 
beafts,  as  lions,  rhinocerofes,  &c.  and  many  copper 
mines.  The  king  of  Anfiko,  or  the  great  Macoco, 
commands  13  kingdoms,  and  is  efteemed  the  moft 
powerful  monarch  in  Africa.  The  inhabitants  of  An- 
gola have  a  tradition,  that  this  is  the  proper  country  of 
the  Giagas,  who  came  originally  from  Sierra  Leona, 
and  overran,  like  a  torrent,  the  whole  coaft  as  far  as 
Bengueli  ;  that,  being  weakened  by  numerous  battles, 
and  unable  to  force  the  defiles  in  order  to  return  to  Si- 
erra Leona,  they  arrived  on  the  borders  of  Monomo- 
tapa,  where  being  defeated,  they  were  forced  to  remain 
in  the  provinces  of  Anfiko.  Be  this  as  it  will,  the  An- 
fikans  yield  not  in  the  leaft  to  the  Giagas  in  fierceneis 
and  barbarity.  They  are  lo  accuftomed  to  the  eating 
of  human  tlefh,  that  it  is  aflerted  they  have  markets 
where  it  is  publicly  fold,  and  that  there  are  no  other 
graves  for  the  dead  than  the  bellies  of  the  living.  They 
try  the  courage  of  their  prifoners  of  war  by  (hooting  at 
them  as  at  marks,  direfting  their  arrows  above  or 
around  their  beads  ;  and  whoever  dlfcovers  the  leaft 
figns  of  fear,  is  immediately  devoured  without  remedy. 
Thofe  who  appear  intrepid  and  refolute,  have  their 
nofes  and  ears  bored,  and  two  fore  teeth  of  the  upper 
jaw  drawn.  They  are  then  improved  in  barbarity,  by 
accuftoming  them  to  the  moft  horrid  cruelties. 

The  Anfikans  are  neat,  well  proportioned,  and 
ilrong  •,  wandering  about  from  place  to  place,  without 
either  fowing  or  reaping.  They  are  dreaded  for  their 
extreme  brutality,  and  never  traded  with  by  the  Euro- 
peans. 1  heir  language  is  barbarous,  and  difficult  to  be 
learned,  even  by  the  inhabitants  of  Congo.  The  moft 
diftinguiflied  among  them  wear  red  and  black  caps  of 
Portuguefe  velvet  :  the  lower  ranks  go  naked  from  the 
waift  upwards  ;  and,  to  preferve  their  health,  anoint 
their  bodies  with  a  compofition  of  pounded  white  fan- 
dal  wood  and  palm  oil.  Their  arms  are  battle  axes, 
and  fmall  but  very  ftrong  bows,  adorned  with  ferpents 
Ikins.  Their  ftrings  are  made  of  lupple  and  tender 
(hoots  of  trees,  that  will  not  break,  and  their  arrows 
of  hard  and  light  wood.  Thefe  people,  who  kill  birds 
flyin?,  (hoot  with  fuch  furpriling  Iwiftnels,  that  they 
can  difcharge  28  arrows  from  the  bow  before  the  firft 
falls  to  the  ground.  With  equal  dexterity  they  ma- 
nage their  battle  axes  ;  one  end  of  which  is  ftiarpcned 
and  cuts  like  a  wedge,  and  the  other  tlattenid  like 
a  mallet,  with  a  handle  fct  between,  about  half  the 
length  of  the  iron,  rounded  at  the  er.d  like  an  apple, 
and  covered  with  the  flcin  of  a  fevpent. — The  current 
-money  in  this  country  is  the  zimbis  or  (hell,  which  is 


fifhed  for,  and  paffes  among  feveral  African  nations. — 
They  >vorftiip  the  lun  as  their  chief  deity  ;  whom  thev 
reprefent  by  the  figure  of  a  man,  and  the  moon  by 
that  of  a  woman.  They  have  alfo  an  infinite  number 
of  inferior  deities,  each  individual  having  a  particular 
idol  whom  he  addrefles  on  certain  occafions. 

ANSLO,  a  fea  port  town  of  Norway,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Aggerhuys,  with  a  bilhop's  fee.  The  fu- 
preme  court  of  juftice  is  held  here  for  Norway.  It  is 
feated  on  a  bay  of  the  fame  name.  E.  Long.  10.  id, 
N.  Lat.  50.  24. 

ANSON,  George,  a  gentleman  whofe  merit  and 
good  fortune,  as  a  n;ival  commander,  exalted  him  to 
the  rank  of  nobility.  He  was  the  fon  of  William  An- 
fon,  Efq;  of  Huckborough,  in  StafFordfliire  ;  and, 
ihowing  an  early  inclination  for  the  fea,  received  a 
fuitgble  education.  The  firft  command  he  enjoyed  was 
that  of  the  Weafel  floop  in  1722  ;  but  the  moft  me- 
morable aftion  of  his  life,  and  the  foundation  of  his 
future  good  fortune,  took  place  on  his  receiving  the 
command  of  five  (hips,  a  Hoop,  and  two  viftuallers, 
equipped  to  annoy  the  Spaniards  in  the  South  feas, 
and  to  co-operate  with  Admiral  Vernon  acrofs  the 
ifthmus  of  Darien  ;  an  expedition  the  principal  objeft 
of  which  failed  by  the  unaccountable  delay  in  fitting 
him  out.  He  failed,  however,  in  Sept.  1740  ;  doubled 
Cape  Horn  in  a  dangerous  fealon  ;  loft  moft  of  his  men 
by  the  fcurvy ;  and  with  only  one  remaining  fliip, 
the  Centurion,  crofl'td  the  great  Pacific  ocean.  If  no 
confiderable  national  advantage  refulted  from  this 
voyage,  Commodore  Anion  made  his  own  fortune, 
and  enriched  his  furviving  companions,  by  the  capture 
of  a  rich  galleon  on  her  paffage  from  Acapulco  to  Ma- 
nilla ;  with  which  he  returned  home  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  If  he  was  lucky  in  meeting  this  galleon, 
he  was  no  lefs  fortunate  in  efcnping  a  French  fleet 
then  cruifing  in  the  Channel,  by  failing  through  it  du- 
ring a  fog.  He  arrived  at  Spithead  in  June  1744. 
In  a  fhort  time  after  his  return,  he  was  appointed  rear- 
admiral  of  the  blue,  and  one  of  the  lords  of  the  ad- 
miralty. In  April  1745,  he  was  made  rear-admiral 
of  the  white,  and  the  following  year  vice-admiral  of 
the  blue  ;  at  which  time  he  was  chofcn  to  reprefent 
the  borough  of  Heydon  in  parliament.  In  1747,  be- 
ing on  board  the  Prince  George  of  90  guns,  in  com- 
pany with  Admiral  Warren,  and  12  other  fliips,  he 
intercepted,  oE  Cape  Finifterre,  a  powerful  fleet, 
bound  from  France  to  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies  ; 
when,  by  his  valour  and  conduft,  he  again  enriched 
himfelf  and  his  officers,  and  at  the  lame  time  ftrength- 
ened  the  Britifti  navy,  by  taking  fix  men  of  war 
and  four  Eaft  Indiamen,  not  one  of  them  efcaping. 
The  French  admiral,  M.  Jonquiere,  on  prefenting  his 
fword  to  the  conqueror,  faid,  Moiijieur,  voiis  avez  vain- 
cu  l''Iiivlncil le,  el  la  C/oire  votis  Juil  :  "  Sir,  you  have 
conquered  the  Invincible,  and  Glory  follows  you  ;" 
pointing  to  the  (hips,  named  the  Iiivwcihle  and  the 
Glory,  he  had  taken.  For  his  fignal  fervices,  his  late 
majefty  created  him  baron  of  Soberton  in  Hants.  Tiie 
fame  year  he  was  appointed  vice-admiral  of  the  red  ; 
and,  on  the  death  of  Sir  John  Norris,  was  made  vice- 
admiral  of  England.  In  1748  he  was  made  admiral 
of  the  blue  :  he  was  afterwar  Is  appointed  firft  lord 
of  the  admiralty,  and  was  at  length  made  admiral  and 
commander  in  chief  of  his  majefty 's  fleet  j  in  which 
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rank  he  continued,  with  a  very  (liort  interval,  until 
his  death  ;  and  the  laft  fcrvice  he  performed  was  to 
,  convoy  Qneen  Chirlottc  to  England,  fie  died  in 
June  176*.  No  performance  ever  met  with  a  more 
favourable  reception,  than  the  account  of  Anion's 
voyage  round  the  world.  Though  it  is  printed  under 
the  name  of  his  chaplain,  it  was  compoled  under  his 
lordlhip's  own  infpedlion,  and  from  the  materials  he 
hirafelf  furnithcd,  by  the  ingenious  Mr  Benjamin  Ro- 
bins. 

ANSPACH,  Marciuisate  or,  a  fmall  territory 
of  Franconia,  in  Germany,  hounded  on  the  north  by 
the  bilhoprics  of  Wartrt)urg  and  Bamberg,  which  laft 
likewife  lies  to  the  weft  •,  by  the  earldoms  of  Holach 
and  Oeting,  with  the  bifhopric  of  Aicliftet,  on  the 
fouth  ;  and  the  palatinate  of  Bavaria  and  the  territory 
of  Nuremberg  on  the  eafl.  I'he  country  is  fruitful, 
and  interfperfed  with  woods,  which  render  it  agreeable 
for  hunting.  Befides  the  city  Anfpach,  ivhich  is  the 
capital,  the  chief  towns  are  Krcglin,  Swaibach,  Kreill- 
heim.  Rot,  and  WalTer-Truding. 

Ansfach  is  a  fmall  but  pretty  town,  very  well  built, 
and  has  feveral  churches.  It  is  walled  round,  but  has 
no  other  fortifications.  In  the  palace  there  is  a  remark- 
able cabinet  of  curiofities.  It  is  featcd  on  a  river  of  the 
fame  name,  and  belongs  to  the  houfe  of  Brandenburg. 
E.  Long.  10.  42.  N.  Lat.  49.  14, 

ANSPESSADES,  in  the  French  armies,  a  kind  of 
inferior  officers  in  the  foot,  below  the  corporals,  but 
above  the  common  fentincls.  There  are  ufually  four 
or  five  of  tliem  in  a  company, 

ANSTRUTHER,  EASxERand  Wester,  two  royal 
boroughs  of  Scotland,  fituated  on  the  fouth-eaft  coaft 
of  the  county  of  Fife,  in  W.  Long.  2.  25.  N.  Lat. 
^6.  20. 

ANT,  in  Zoology.     See  Formica  and  Termes. 

yff/T-Bear,    or  /in:-ealer,    in  Zoology.     See  Myn- 

MECOPUAGA. 

Ant  Eggs,  a  name  popularly  given  to  a  kind  of 
little  white  balls  found  in  the  banks  or  nefts  of  ants, 
ordinarily  fuppofed  to  be  the  ova  of  this  infeft. 

Late  naturalifts  have  obferved  that  thefe  are  not 
properly  the  ants  eggs,  but  the  young  brood  them- 
felves  in  their  fiift  (late  ;  they  are  fo  many  little  vermi- 
culi  wrapped  up  in  a  film,  or  Ikin,  corapofed  of  a  fort 
of  (Ilk,  which  they  fpin  out  of  themfelves  as  filkvvorras 
and  caterpillars  do.  At  firft  they  are  hardly  obferved 
to  ftir  :  but,  after  a  few  days  continuance,  they  exhibit 
a  feeble  motion  of  flexion  and  extenfion  ■,  and  begin  to 
look  yellowilh  and  hairy,  fhaped  like  Imall  maggots, 
in  which  fljape  they  grow  up  till  they  are  almolt  as 
large  as  ants.  When  they  pafs  their  raetamorphofis, 
and  appear  in  their  proper  (hape,  they  have  a  fmall 
black  fpeck  on  them  dole  to  the  anus  of  the  enclofed 
ant,  which  IVI.  Lceuwenhoek  probably  enough  ima- 
gines to  be  the  fseces  voided  by  it,  Dr  Edward  King 
opened  feveral  of  thefe  vulgarly  reputed  egg^  ;  in  fomc 
of  which  he  found  only  a  mnggot  in  the  circuraftances 
above  defcribed;  while  in  another  the  maggot  had  he- 
gun  to  put  on  the  fliape  of  an  ant  about  the  head,  ha- 
ving two  little  yellow  (pecks,  where  the  eyes  were  to 
be.  In  others,  a  further  progrefs  was  obferved,  the 
included  maggots  being  furnithcd  with  eveiv  thing  to 
complete  the  (liape  of  an  ant,  but  wholly  tranfparent, 
the  eves  only  excepted,  which  were  as  black  as  bugles. 
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Laftly,  In  otlierl,  lie  took  out  very  pcrfeft  and  com- 
plete ants,  which  immediately  crept  about  among  the 
reft,  Thcfc  fuppofed  ants  eggs  are  brought  up  every  1 
morning  in  fummer,  near  the  top  of  the  bank,  where 
they  are  lodged  all  the  warm  part  of  the  day,  within 
reach  of  the  fun's  inllutncc.  At  night,  or  il  it  be  cool, 
or  like  to  rain,  they  carry  them  down  to  a  greater 
depth  ;  fo  that  you  may  dig  a  foot  deep  e'er  you 
come  at  them.  The  true  ants  eggs  are  the  white  fub- 
llance  Hhich,  upon  opening  their  banks,  appears  to  the 
eye  like  the  fcattcrings  of  fine  wiiite  fugar,  or  fait,  but 
vcrv  foft  and  tender.  Examined  by  a  microfcope,  it 
is  found  to  confift  of  feveral  pure  white'  apptarunce'*, 
in  diflinft  membranes,  all  figured  like  the  leffcr  fort  of 
birds  eggs,  and  as  cleat  as  a  filh's  bladder.  The  fame 
fubflance  is  found  in  the  bodie,  of  the  ants  themfelves. 
On  this  fpawn,  when  emittec',  they  lie  in  multitudes, 
to  brood,  till  in  fome  time  it  is  turned  into  little  ver- 
micules  as  fmall  as  mites,  commonly  called  o«;/ f^^jr. 

Aur-lhlls,  are  little  hillocks  of  earth,  which  the 
ants  throw  up  for  their  habitation  and  the  breeding  of 
their  young.  They  are  a  very  great  mifchief  to  dry 
paftnres,  not  only  by  wafting  (o  much  land  as  they 
cover,  but  by  hindering  the  fcythe  in  mowing  the  grafs, 
and  yielding  a  poor  hungry  food  pernicious  to  cattle. 
The  manner  of  dtflroying  them  is  to  cut  them  into  four 
parts  from  the  top,  and  then  dig  into  them  fo  deep  as 
to  take  out  the  core  below,  lb  that,  w'hen  the  turf 
is  laid  down  again,  it  may  lie  (omevrhat  lower  than 
the  level  of  the  reft  of  the  land  :  by  tlfis  means  it  will 
be  wetter  than  the  reft  of  the  land  :  and  this  will  pre- 
vent the  ants  from  retutnint?  to  the  fame  place,  which 
otherwife  they  would  certainly  do.  The  earth  that  is 
taken  out  mull  be  fcattcred  to  ■'.%  great  a  diflance  every 
way  as  m.iy  be,  otheruile  they  will  colleft  it  together 
and  make  another  hill  juft  by.  The  proper  time  for 
doing  this  is  ivinter  ;  and  if  the  places  be  left  open, 
the  froft  and  rains  of  that  time  of  the  year  will  deftroy 
the  reft  :  but  in  this  cafe  care  muft  be  taken  that  they 
are  covered  up  early  enough  in  the  fpring,  otherwife 
they  will  be  lefs  fertile  in  grafs  than  the  other  places. 
In  Hertfordihire  they  ufe  a  particular  kind  of  fpade 
for  this  purpofe.  It  is  very  fljarp,  and  formed  at  the 
top  into  the  ftiape  of  a  crefcent,  fo  that  the  whole  edge 
makes  up  more  than  three  fourths  of  a  circle  ;  this  cuts 
in  every  part,  and  does  the  bufinefs  very  quickly  and 
effefiually.  Others  ufe  the  fame  inftruments  that  they 
do  for  mole  hills.  Human  dung  is  a  better  remedy 
than  all  thefe,  as  is  proved  by  experiment  ;  for  it 
will  kill  great  numbers  of  thtm,  and  drive  all  the  reit 
away,  if  only  a  fmall  quantity  of  it  be  put  into  their 
hills. 

Acid  of  Akts,  an  acid  produced  by  diftilling  mil- 
lions of  thefe  inlefts,  either  without  addition,  or  with 
water.  It  relembles  vinegar  in  many  refpcfls  ;  but 
differs  from  it  in  forming  cryftals  with  magneCa,  iron, 
and  zinc.  Its  attraclions  are  not  yet  determined,  but 
are  fuppofed  to  coincide  vvith  thofe  of  vinegar. 

ANT  A,  in  the  Anciem  Architefiure,  a  fquare  pilaf- 
ter.  placed  at  the  corners  of  buildings. 

Anta,  or  Ante,  3  fmall  kingdom  on  the  Gold  coaft 
of  Africa,  extending  about  ten  leagues  in  length.^ 
The  country  is  covered  witli  large  trees,  among  i\hich 
(land  a  number  of  fine  villages.  The  foil  is  exceeding- 
ly rich,  and  the  face  of  the  country  beautiful.  The 
3  E  air 
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Antacids,  air  is  alfo  much  more  falubrious  than  In  other  places  of 
,  Antgu;  ^  f|,g  Qr,](j  cojII  ;  it  being  obferved   by  all  writers,  that 
"  the  number  of  deaths  here  bears  no  proportion  to  that 

on  any  other  p^rt  on  the  coafts  of  Guinea.  This  coun- 
try  contains  the  following  villages,  which  deferve  a 
particular  defcription  on  account  of  the  commerce  they 
drive;  viz.  Boiirtrey,  Tuhorart,  SnioaJa,  and  Soma;  for 
which,  fee  thofc  articles. — Formerly  Anta  was  potent 
and  populous,  inhabited  by  a  bold  and  rapacious  peo- 
ple, who  greatly  annoyed  the  Europeans  by  their  fre- 
quent incurfions  ;  but  by  continual  wars  with  their 
neighbours  they  are  now  greatly  enfeebled,  and  the 
country  in  a  manner  depopulated.  The  fpirit  of  the 
few  remaining  inhabitants  is  fled:  they  are  defponding, 
difpirited,  and  abject,  fecking  proteftion  from  the 
Dutch  and  other  Europeans  who  have  forts  on  this 
coaft,  and  looking  upon  them  as  their  beft  friends. 

ANTACIDS,  in  Pharmacy^  an  appellation  given 
to  all  medicines  proper  to  correct  acid  or  lour  humours. 

Under  the  clafs  of  Antacids  come,  1.  Abforbents  ; 
as  chalk,  coral,  fea-^diells,  hftmatites,  and  Heel  Blings. 
2.  Obtundents  ;  as  oils  and  fats.  3.  Immutants  ;  as 
lixivious  falts  and  foaps. 

ANT.^US,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  giant  of  Libya, 
fon  of  Neptune  and  Terra.  Defigning  to  build  a  tem- 
ple to  his  father,  of  men's  fculls,  he  flew  all  he  met  ; 
but  Hercules  fighting  him,  and  perceiving  the  afliftance 
he  received  from  his  mother  (for  by  a  touch  of  the 
earth  he  refrelhed  himfelf  when  weary),  lifted  him  up 
from  the  ground  and  fqueezed  him  to  death. 

Antaeus  was  king  of  Mauritania  ;  and  from  feve- 
ral  circumftances,  with  which  we  are  fupplied  by  va- 
rious authors,  it  appears  extremely  probable  that  he 
was  the  fame  perfon  with  Atlas  :  they  vrere  both  of 
them  the  fons  of  Neptune,  who  reigned  over  Maurita- 
nia, Numidia,  and  a  great  part  of  Libya  ;  as  may  be 
naturally  inferred  from  his  having  fuch  particular  marks 
of  diftinifion  conferred  upon  him  by  the  inhabitants  of 
thofe  regions.  They  both  ruled  with  abfolute  power 
over  a  great  part  of  Afrrca,  particularly  Tingitana. 
Hercules  defeated  and  ilew  Antseus  in  the  fame  war 
wlierein  he  took  the  Libyan  world  from  Atlas  :  both 
Atlas  and  Antaeus  invaded  Egypt,  and  contended  with 
Hercules  in  the  wars  with  the  gods,  and  were  both 
vanqui(hed  by  him.  Antaeus,  as  well  as  Atlas,  was 
famed  for  his  knowledge  in  the  celeftial  fciences  :  from 
whence  we  may  fairly  conclude  them  to  have  been  the 
fame  king  of  Mauritania. 

Antscus,  in  hi<  wars  with  Hercules,  who  command- 
ed an  army  of  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians,  behaved  with 
great  bravery  and  refolution.  Receiving  large  rein- 
forcements of  Libyan  troops,  he  cut  off  vaft  numbers 
of  Hefcules^s  men  \  but  that  celebrated  commander 
having  at  laft  intercepted  a  (Irong  body  of  Mauritanian 
fir  Libyan  forces  fcnt  to  the  relief  of  AntKus,  gave 
him  a  total  overthrow,  wherein  both  he  and  the  beft 
part  of  his  forces  were  put  to  the  fword.  This  deci- 
five  aftion  put  Hercules  in  pofTeffion  of  Libya  and 
Mauritania,  and  confequently  of  all  the  riches  in  thofe 
kingdoms;  hence  arofe  the  fable  that  Hercules  find- 
ing Antaeus,  a  giant  of  an  enormous  fize,  with  whom 
he  was  engaged  in  fingle  combat,  to  receive  frelh 
flrength  as  often  as  he  touched  his  mother  earth  when 
thrown  upon  her,  at  lall  lifted  him  u|)  in  the  air  and 
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fqueezed  him  to  death.  Hence  likewife  may  be  de-  Antagonift 
duced  the  fable,  intimating,  that  Hercules  took  At- 
las's globe  upon  his  own  Ihoulders,  overcame  the  dra- , 
gon  that  guarded  the  orchards  of  the  Hefperides,  and 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  all  the  golden  fruit.  The  gold- 
en apples,  fo  frequently  mentioned  by  the  old  my- 
thologills,  were  the  treafures  that  fell  into  Hercules's 
hands  upon  Antapus's  defeat,  the  Greeks  giving  th« 
Oriental  word  ""^n  riches,  the  fignification  annexed  to 
their  own  term,  ^nA*,  apples.  After  the  mofl  diligent 
and  impartial  examination  of  all  the  different  hypo- 
thefes  of  hiftorians  and  chronologers,  relating  to  Atlas 
and  Antseus,  we  find  none  fo  little  clogged  with  diffi- 
culties as  that  of  Sir  llaac  Newton.  According  to 
that  illullrious  author,  Ammon,  the  father  of  Sefac, 
was  the  firft  king  of  Libya,  or  that  vail  traft  extend- 
ing from  the  borders  of  Egypt  to  the  Atlantic  ocean  ; 
the  conqueft  of  which  country  was  eifefted  by  Sefac 
in  his  father's  lifetime.  Neptune  afterivards  excited 
the  Libyans  to  a  rebellion  againft  Sefac  ;  Hew  him,  and 
then  invaded  Egypt  under  the  command  of  Atlas  or 
Antaeus,  the  Ion  of  Neptune,  Scfac's  brother  and  ad- 
miral. Not  long  after,  Hercules,  the  general  of  The- 
bais  and  Ethiopia  for  the  gods  or  great  men  of  Egypt, 
reduced  a  ler.ind  time  the  whole  continent  of  Libya, 
having  overthrown  and  llain  Anta:us  near  a  town  in 
Thebais,  from  that  evetit  called  Antsea  or  Antseopo- 
lis  :  this,  we  fay,  is  the  notion  advanced  by  Sir  llaac 
Newton,  who  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  firll  re- 
duction of  Libya  by  Sefac  happened  a  little  above  3 
thoufand  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  as  the  lalV 
by  Hercules  did  fome  few  years  after. 

ANTAGONIST,  denotes  an  adverfary,  efpecially 
in  fpeaking  of  combats  and  games. 

ANtAGomtT  Miijcles,  in  Anatomy,  thofe  which  have 
oppofite  funftions  ;  as  flexors  and  extenfors,  abduftors 
and  fldduftors,  &c. 

ANTANACLASIS,  in  Rhetoric,  a  figure  which 
repeats  the  fame  word,  but  in  a  different  lenle  ;  as  dum 
vivimiis  vivamus. 

ANTAGOGE,  in  Rhetoric,  a  figure  by  which, 
when  the  acculation  of  the  adverfary  is  unanlwerable, 
we  load  him  with  the  fame  or  other  crimes. 

ANTANDROS,  in  Ancient  Geograplyy,  a  town  of 
Myfia,  on  the  fea  coaft,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Alexandria, 
a  part  of  Mount  Ida,  (Strabo,  Ptolemy)  :  it  was  a  town 
of  the  Leleges,  (Strabo)  ;  anciently  called  Edonis, 
then,  Cimmeris,  (^ Pliny,  Stephanus).  It  takes  its  name 
from  Antandros,  a  general  of  the  iT!.olians  :  it  is  now 
called  .y.  Dimitri. 

ANTAPHRODISIACS,  in  Pharmacy,  medicines 
proper  to  diminilli  the  femen,  and  confequently  extin 
gullh  or  Icflen  all  dcfnes  of  venery. 

ANTARCTIC,  in  a  general  feiife,  denotes  fome- 
thing  oppofite  to  the  arctic  or  northern  pole.  Hence 
antarflic  circle  is  onr  of  the  IclTer  circles  of  the  fpheres, 
and  diftant  only  23°  so'  from  the  fouth  pole,  which  is 
likewife  called  antarflic  for  the  fame  realon. 

ANTARES,  in  AJlronotny,  the  name  of  a  ftar  of 
the  firft  magnitude,  call-.d  alio  the  fcorpion's  heart. 
Its  longitude  is  60°  13'  14"  of  Sagittarius  ;  and  its 
latitude  43°  31'  26"  fouth. 

ANT  AVAR  li,  a  piovlnce  of  the  ifland  of  Mada- 
gafear,  lying  about  21°  30'  S.  Lat.  and  bounded  by 
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tlie  province  and  cape  of  Mamufi.  The  greatcH  part 
of  it  is  watered  by  the  rivi^r  Mananzari,  wliofe  (ourcc 
is  in  the  red  mountains  of  Ambohitfnienc. 

AN  I'R,  in  Ueraltlry,  denotes  that  the  pieces  are 
let  into  OTie  another  in  (uch  a  form  as  there  is  cxpref- 
fcd  ;  for  inftance,  by  dove  tails,  round,  fwallow  talis, 
or  the  like. 

.  ANTEAMRULONES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  fer- 
vants  who  went  befcirc  perlons  of  diltinflion  to  cleai  the 
way  before  them.  They  ufcd  this  formula,  Date  locum 
Jtm'mo  meo,  i.  e.  "  Make  room  or  way  for  my  malfer." 

ANTECEDENT,  in  general,  fomelhing  that  goes 
before  another,  either  in  order  ot  time  or  place. 

Antecedent,  in  Grammar,  the  words  to  which  a 
relative  refers. 

Antecedent,  in  Lo^ic,  is  l%v  firft  of  the  two  pro- 
pofitions  in  an  enthymcme. 

Antecldent,  in  Matbemalicr,  is  the  firft  of  two 
terms  of  a  ratio,  or  that  which  is  compared  with  the 
other. 

ANTECEDENCE,  in  Aflronomy,  an  apparent  mo- 
tion of  a  planet  towards  the  wefl,  or  contrary  to  the  or- 
der of  the  figns. 

ANTECESSOR,  one  that  goes  before.  It  was  an 
sppellation  given  to  thofe  who  excelled  in  any  fcience. 
JuAinian  applied  it  particularly  to  profeflbrs  of  civil 
law  ;  and,  in  the  univerfities  of  France,  the  teachers 
of  law  take  the  title  antecejfors  in  all  their  thefes. 

ANTECURSORES,  in  the  Roman  armies,  a  party 
t>f  horfq  detached  before,  partly  to  get  intelligence, 
provifions,  &c.  and  partly  to  choofe  a  proper  place  to 
encamp  in.  Thefe  were  otherwife  called  antecejfores, 
iind  by  the  Gtetks  prat/romi. 


ANTEDATE,  among  lawyers,  a  fpurious  or  falfe   Amedate 
date   prior  to  the   true  date  of  a   bond,    bill,    or  the 
like. 

ANTEDILUVIAN,    in   a  gen.ral  fenfe,  implies, 
fomcthing  that  cxiiled  before  the  flood. 

yiNThniLurtjiN  World;  the  earth  as  it  exifled  before 
the  flood.      See  Earth. 

ANTEDILUVIANS,  a  general  name  for  all  man- 
kind  who  lived  before  the  flood,  and  (o  includes  the 
whole  of  the  human  race  from  Adam  to  Noaij  and  his 
family.  j 

As  Mofcs  has  not  fet  down  the  particular  time  of^'"""'''''- 
any  tranfaflion  before  the  flood,  except  only  the  years  fy*^'*",* 
of  the  father's  age  wherein  the  feveral  dcfcendants  of  '  *^"" 
Adam  in  the  line  of  Scth  were  begotten,  and  the 
length  of  their  feveral  lives ;  it  has  been  the  bufinefj 
of  chronologcrs  to  endeavour  to  fix  the  years  of  the 
lives  and  deaths  of  thofe  patriarchs,  and  the  dirtance  of 
time  from  the  creation  to  the  deluge.  In  this  there 
could  be  little  dilficulty  were  there  no  varieties  in  the 
feveral  copies  we  now  have  of  Mofes's  writings  ;  w hich 
are,  the  Hebrew,  the  Samaritan,  and  the  Greek  ver- 
fion  of  the  Stptuagint ;  but  as  thefe  difl^cr  very  confi- 
derably  from  one  another,  learned  tnen  are  much  di- 
vided in  their  opinion  concerning  the  chronology  of 
the  firft  ages  of  the  world  j  fome  preferring  one  copy, 
and  fome  another. 

That  the  reader  may  the  better  judge  of  the  varia- 
tions in  the  three  copies  in  this  period,  they  are  exhi- 
bited  in  the  following  table,  with  the  addition  of  thofe 
of  Jofephus  as  correded  by  Dr  Wells  and  Mr  Whi- 
fton. 


j^  Tails  of  the  Years  of  the  Antediluvian  Patriarchs, 
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To  this  Table  it  will  be  neceffary,  in  order  to  ex-  contemporaries  the  birth  and  death  of  each  patriarck 
f)lain  the  confequences  of  thefe  variations,  to  add  fepa-  happened,  according  to  the  computation  of  each  of  the 
rate  chronological  .tables,  (howing  in  what  year  of  his      faid  three  copies. 
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A  Chronological  Taslb  of  the  Years  of  the  Patriarchs,  according  to  the  Computation  of  the  Hebrew, 
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A  Chronological  Table  of  the  Years  of  the  Patriarchs,  according  to  the  Computation  of  the  Septuagint, 
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To  the  varieties  exhibited  in  the  two  laft  taUes,  others 
might  be  added,  by  admitting  the  various  readings  of 
fome  numbers  in  the  Samaritan  and  Septuagint  :  for 
as  to  the  Hebrew  copies,  there  is  here  a  conllant  agree- 
ment among  them. 

The  manufcript  from  which  the  Samaritan  Tenta- 
teuch  was  pubbilied,  agrees  exaftly  with  the  Samari- 
tan numbers  given  by  Eulebius.  But  St  Jerome  tells 
us,  that  in  his  time,  there  were  fome  Samaritan  co- 
pies which  make  Msthufelah  187  years  old  at  the  birth 
of  Lamech,  and  Lamech  182  at  the  birth  of  Noah, 
juft  as  the  Hebrew  does.  Now  if  thefe  numbers  be 
approved  as  the  true  original  numbers,  the  interval 
from  the  creation  to  the  flood  will  be  1556  years;  dif- 
fering from  the  Hebrew  computation  but  100  years  in 
the  age  of  fared  at  the  birth  of  Enoch;  and  if  this  laft 
be  allowed  to  be  a  miftake  of  the  tranfcriber,  by  his 
dropping  a  number,  and  writing  62  inftead  of  162,  as 
has  been  fufpefled,  the  Samaritan  will  be  perfcftly  re- 
conciled with  the  Hebrew,^  and  all  diiference  between 
them  vanilh. 

Scaliger,  on  the  authority  of  an  old  Samaritan  chro- 
nicle, having  at  the  end  a  table  of  the  years  of  the  pa- 
triarchs to  the  time  of  Mofes,  would  correct  two  of 
the  Samaritan  numbers  in  Eufebius ;  viz.  inftead  of 
6;,  the  age  of  Mahalaleel  when  he  begat  Jared,  he 
thinks  it  fhould  be  75  ;  and  inftead  of  67.  the  age 
of  Methufelah  when  he  begat  Lamech,  he  would 
have  it  77.  By  which  alterations  he  reckons  20  years 
more  to  the  flood  than  Eufebius  and  the  manufcript  ; 
that  is,  1327.  But,  as  he  acknowledges  the  table, 
whereon  he  grounds  thefe  correftions,  contains  fome 
great  abfurdities,  it  feems  unreafonable  to  oppofe  it  to 
the  joint  authority  of  Eufebius  and  tlie  Samaritan  ma- 
nufcript. 


As  to  the  Septusgint,  in  the  common  editions  of 
that  verfioh,  the  age  of  Methufelah  at  the  birth  of 
Lamech  is  1 67  ;  and  confequently  the  fum  of  this 
period,  according  to  them,  is  no  more  than  2242. 
But,  in  this  cafe,  Methufelah  will  outlive  the  tlood  14 
years;  and  we  may  well  wonder,  W'^lh  Eufebius,  where 
he  was  preferved.  To  obviate  this  objeflion,  we 
are  told,  that,  in  fome  copies,  Methufelah  is  faid  to 
have  lived  but  782  (not  802)  years  after  the  birth  - 
of  Lamech,  and  no  more  than  949  in  all.  But  the 
Alexandrian  manufcript  entirely  takes  away  the  diffi- 
culty, by  giving  the  fame  number  in  this  place  with 
the  Hebrew. 

Pezron  is  of  opinion,  that  the  age  of  Lamech,  at  the 
birth  of  Noah,  ihould  be  but  182,  as  it  is  both  in  the 
Hebrew  and  in  Jofepbus,  fuppofing,  with  St  Auftin, 
that  the  prcfent  number  is  the  error  of  the  Icnbe  who 
firft  copied  the  original  Septuagint  manuscript  in  Pto- 
lemy'3  library.  So  that  he  computes  2256  years  to  the 
flood.  And,  if  this  corredlion  be  admitted,  and  one 
more  mentioned  alfo  by  St  Auliin,  viz.  that  Lamech 
lived  595  years  after  the  birth  of  Noah,  and  not  565, 
as  in  the  prefent  copies,  there  will  then  remain  no  other 
difference  between  the  Septuagint  and  the  Hebrew 
than  600  years  added  to  the  ages  of  the  fix  patriarchs 
when  they  begat  their  fons,  and  Mcthulclah  will,  con- 
formably to  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan,  die  in  the 
year  of  the  flood. 

Having  premifed  this  chronological  view,  we  fliall 
proceed  to  the  hiftory  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs.  2 

Of  the  great  progenitor  we  are  told,  that  "  the  Lord  01  Adam  "n 
God    look  the   man   and   put  him  into  the  garden."  ^^*'^"•■■ 
Thefe  words  plainly  indicate,  that  Adam  was  not  created 
within  the  precinfts  of  Paradife  ;  and  it  is  afterwards 
faid,  upon  his  being  turned  out  of  the  garden,  "  He 

was> 
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AnteJilu.  ^^,5  fpii  to  (ill  the  ground  whence    he  was  taken." — ,   light,  and   felt  a  finall  degree  of  pain.     During   ttis 

momeTt  of  darknels,    I   imagined    that    I    had    ioft   th 


,  As  to  the  fituatlon  of  this  garden,  concerning  which 
there  has  been  fo  much  learned  but  uncertain  inquiry, 
fee  the  article  Paradise. 

Adam  was  doubtlels  created  in  the  prime  of  his  life, 
with  all  his  powers  and  tarultics  in  the  higheft  degree 
of  ftrength  and  vigour.  His  body  would  be  graceful, 
and  well  proportioned  ;  while  his  countenance  was 
comely,  and  glowed  with  all  the  luftre  of  youthful  in- 
nocence.    The  poet  thus  defcribes  our  firll  parents  : 

Adam  the  goodlieft  man,  of  men  fince  bom 
His  fons  ;  tht  faired  of  her  daughters  Eve. 

.^ for  in  their  looks  divine 

The  image  of  their  glorious  Maker  (hone.  Mjlton. 

Many  have  -entertained   an  opinion   (as  mentiotjeil 
under  the  article   Adam),  that    our  firft   parent   was 
created  an  adept  in   knowledge  and  in   fcience,  a  con- 
fummate    philofopher,    and    an    accompliflied    divine. 
But  the   very  reverfe  of  this  mufl   be  true,  providing 
we   give  credit  to  the  account  which   Mofes  gives  of 
him.      If  Adam  was  created  with  intuitive  knowledge, 
for  what  end  was  he  endowed  with  the  fenfes  of  a  man, 
through   which  ideas  might  be  coMVeyed  to  his  mind, 
and  make  him  capable  of  fuch  improvements   as   arife 
from  experience  and  obfervation  ?      And  if  he  original- 
ly poiTefled   fuch   a   fund   of  valuable  knowledge,  why 
had  he  fuch  an  ardent  thirft  for  an  unwarrantable  por- 
tion of  more,  and  for  the  fake  of  this  additional  pittance 
forfeited  his  happinefsand  life  ?      Befides,  if  Adam  was 
at  firll  all  light  and  knowledge,  and  was  foon  after  re- 
duced to  a  ftate  of  ignorance  and  'error,  this  tranfition 
v.ou!d  make  a  retrograde  in  the  fyftem  of  nature,  quite 
diflimilar  to  that  uniformity  which  obtains  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  divine    government    and    economy. 
Mofes  introduces  our  firft  parents  into  life  in   the  mofl 
natural  manner,  as  having  capacities  to  acquire  know- 
ledge, fenfes  to  receive  impieffions  from  objefts  round 
them,  and  a  fulTicient  degree  of  reafon  to  form  a  judge- 
ment of  the  things  perceived  :   yet  all  thefe  faculties  can 
only  be  confidered  as  fo  many  inftruments,  by  the  ex- 
ercife  of  which  they  might  be  enabled  to  difcharge  the 
duties  of  their  future  life. 
SmrlU^s  The  following  portrait  of  our  firft  progenitor  when 

Tranfatlin,  jj^  (^^(^  ^^_^^  -^.^^^  jjj-g^  drawn  by  the  inimitable  pencil 
^o  &c       '°^  BufFon,  is  extremely  beautiful,  while  it  is  difibnant 
(the  paf-     from  no  part  of  the  Mofaic  hiftory.      "  Let  us  fuppofe 
fage  here     a  man  in  the  fame  fituation  with  him  who  firfl  received 
abridged),   exigence  ;  a  man  whofe  organs  were  petfeftly  formed, 
but    who  was  equally  new  to  himfelf,  and  to    every 
objrft  which  fiMrrounded  him.     Were  he  to  give  a  hi- 
liory  of  his  thoughts,    and  of  the  manner    in   which 
he  received  impreflions,  he  might  give  fome  fuch  in- 
formation  as  this,     I  remember  the  moment  when  my 
exiftence  commenced.      It  was  a  moment    replete  with 
joy,  with  amazement  and    anxiety.     I    neither  knew 
what  I  was,  where  I  was,  nor  whence  I  came.    I  opened 
my  eyes.      But  what  an  amazing  increafe  of  fenfation  ! 
The  light,  the  celellial  vault,  the  verdure  of  the  earth, 
ihe    tianfparency   of   the    waters,    gave   animation    to 
my  fpirits,  and   conveyed   pleafurcs  which  exceed  the 
powers  of  exprefiion.      At  firft  I  believed  that  all  thefe 
objcfts  cxifted   within   me,  and   foimed  a  part  of  my- 
felf.      When,  turning  mine  eyes  to  the  fun,   his  fplen- 
^our  overpowered  hie.     I    voluntarily    fliut    out    the 
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greateft  part  of  my  being.  I  was  then  roufed  with 
a  variety  of  founds.  1  he  finding  of  birds  and  the 
murmuring  breezes  formed  a  concert,  which  excited 
moft  fweet  and  enchanting  emotions.  I  liftened,  and 
was  convinced  that  thefe  harmonious  founds  exiftcd 
within  me. — I  made  a  ftep  forwards }  and  afterwards 
renewing  my  motion,  I  walked  with  my  face  turned 
towards  the  heavens  ;  till  I  llruck  againll  a  palm  tree, 
and  felt  fome  degree  of  pain.  Seized  with  terror,  I 
ventured  to  lay  my  hand  upon  the  objeft,  and  per- 
ceived it  to  be  a  being  diftinft  from  myfelf,  becaufe  it 
did  not,  like  touching  my  own  body,  give  me  a  double 
fenfation.  I  refolved  then  to  feel  every  objefl  I  faw, 
and  had  a  flrong  defire  to  touch  the  fun  ;  but  ftretch- 
iiig  out  my  hands  to  embrace  the  heavens,  they  met 
without  any  intermediate  objtft.  All  objetls  appear- 
ed to  me  equally  near  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  many 
trials  that  I  learned  to  ufe  my  eye  as  a  guide  to  my 
hand.  At  lalf  the  train  of  ray  ideas  wa  interrupted, 
and  I  loft  the  confcioufnefs  of  my  exiftence.  My  deep 
was  profound  ;  but  having  no  mode  of  raeafuring  time, 
I  knew  nothing  of  its  duration.  When  1  awakened, 
I  was  aftonilhed  to  find  by  my  fide  another  form,  per- 
feflly  fimilar  to  my  own.  I  conceived  it  to  be  another 
felf  j  and  inftead  of  lofing  by  my  fleep,  I  imagined  my- 
felf to  be  double.  1  ventured  to  lay  my  hand  upon 
this  new  being.  With  rapture  and  aftoniftiment  I  per- 
ceived that  it  was  not  myfelf,  but  fometiiing  much 
more  glorious  and  defirable." 

This  philofophical  detail  coincides  with  the  opinion, 
that,  excepting  what  portions  of  knowledge  Adaiu 
might  acquire  by  the  exercile  of  his  fenfes,  his  Maker 
taught  him  every  thing  that  was  ncceffary  for  his  com- 
fort  and  fubfiftence.  But  before  the  Almighty  gave 
any  inftruflions  to  o>ir  firli  parents,  we  muft  fuppofe 
he  infpired  them  with  the  knowledge  of  the  mean- 
ing of  every  word  which  they  heard  him  fpeak  ;  other- 
wife  it  would  have  been  impoflible  that  he  could  have 
had  any  fuch  communication  with  them.  The  words 
which  they  heard  and  were  made  to  underftand,  be- 
ing imprinted  upon  their  memories,  would  ferve  as 
the  foundation  of  a  language,  which  they  would  af- 
terwards increafe  and  enlarge  as  new  objefts  began  to 
multiply,  and  hence  give  rife  to  new  terms  and  defini- 
tions. 

One  of  the  firft  leflbns  taught  to  Adam  by  his  in- 
fallible  Direflor,  would  be  the  necelTity  of  food  for 
the  fupport  of  his  life.  Accordingly  Mofes  informs  us, 
that  for  this  purpofe  a  grant  was  made  him  to  eat  of 
every  tree  of  the  garden,  excepting  one.  At  the  fame 
time  it  was  made  known  to  him,  in  what  manner  he 
was  to  repair  the  decays  of  nature,  namely,  by  eating 
oi  the  tree  of  life.  Then,  in  order  to  qualify  him  for 
focial  intercourfe,  he  was  ordered  to  exercife  Jiis  fa- 
culty of  fpeech,  by  giving  names  to  different  creatures. 
The  author  of  the  book  of  Ecclefiafticus  fays  of  our 
firft  parents,  "  They  received  the  ufe  of  the  five  ope- 
rations of  the  Lord  ;  and  in  the  fixth,  he  imparted  to 
them  underftanding  ;  and  in  the  feventh,  fpeecli  to  in- 
terpret the  cogitations  thereof."  The  meaning  can- 
not be,  that  he  gave  them  every  word  they  were  to 
pronounce,  more  than  every  idea  which  their  fenfes 
were  to  convey  to  their  underftanding.     Our  talents, 
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Antclitu-  and    the    excrcilc  of  iliem,  may  be  botli    fa!d    to  be 
^    '''""<-       given  us  of  GolI  ;   but  whatever  capaciiies  we   receive 
•  frorn  him,  it    is    fupp'/cd    thit  we  ourftlves    mull   im- 

prove them,  before  we  can  attain  to  any  acquircm'-nts 
whatever.  Akhoufjh  AH.im  had  heard  and  undtrllood 
the  words  of  God,  yet  Mofcs  dots  not  give  the  lead 
hint  that  he  ever  attempted  to  fptak  before  this  time. 
For  if  he  had,  as  fome  Imijiine,  innate  knowledge  and 
proper  terms  for  every  thing  prefented  to  him,  what 
occafion  was  there  to  bring  animals  before  him  to  fee 
what  names  he  would  impole  ujion  him  ?  Some  wri- 
ters have  endeavoured  to  turn  into  ridicule  the  whole 
of  this  tranfaiflion,  and  have  alhed,  how  could  all 
creatures  upon  earth  appear  at  one  time  before  Adam? 
not  only  one,  but  many  days  would  have  elapfcd  be- 
fore he  could  give  each  a  name.  But  this  oljjeflion 
arifes  from  not  undcrflanding  the  words  of  Mofes. 
What  our  tranflators  render,  to  fee  what  he  would  call 
THKM,  is  in  the  orisjinal,  to  fee  what  name  he  would 
call  IT.  "  And  whatfoever  Adam  called  it  (viz.  the 
living  creature),  that  was  the  name  of  it."  The  mean- 
ing feems  to  be  no  more  than  tills  :  God  broujjht  a  few 
creatures  to  Adam,  to  make  him  try  to  name  them  ; 
and  whatever  he  called  any  of  them,  that  continued  to 
be  its  name.  And  no  doubt  he  would  denominate 
every  animal  before  him,  from  its  external  appearance, 
from  its  fize,  its  colour,  or  its  voice  :  And  in  procefs 
of  time,  he  would  give  names  to  all  thofe  creatures 
which  Providence  brought  within  his  view,  or  with 
which  he  became  afterwards  acquainted. 

The  next  thing  in  which  God  inftrufled  Adam, 
though  probably  in  a  trance  or  vifion,  was  his  near  re- 
lation to  Eve,  as  being  part  of  his  own  body.  This 
piece  of  knowledge  was  imparted  to  him,  in  order  to 
cement  the  greater  love  and  alTeflion  between  the  two 
during  the  remaining  period  of  their  lives. 

Thefe,  according  to  Mofes,  are  all  the  tranfadlions 
in  which  our  firft  parents  were  interefled  during  their 
abode  in  Paradife,  till  they  loft  their  innocence,  and 
forfeited  the  enjoyments  of  their  happy  fituation. 
And  nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  the  in- 
ftruflions  which  they  received  befpoke  the  infantile 
ftate  of  their  minds  ;  though  there  is  no  doubt  but  fur- 
ther and  higher  difpenfations  of  knowledge  would  have 
been  communicated  to  them,  as  they  became  able  to 
bear  them,  and  had  their  minds  matured  by  experience 
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and  refleftion. 


How  long         How  long  our  firft  parents  retained  their  Innocence, 
ourfirftpa-  ^-g  arg  nowhere  told.      Many  aiTert  that  they  fell  on 
taine/lhfir*'^^  very  fiift  day  of  their  creation.      But  Mofes  men- 
junocence.   t'ons   fo   many  tranfaflions  on  that  day,  as  mart   have 
engrofled  the  whole  of  their  attention,  and  prevented 
them  from    falling  into  fuch  temptations  as  arife  from 
indolence  and   want  of  refleflion.     Befides,  if,  in  fuch 
circumftances  as  they  were  placed,  they  could   not  re- 
frain from  an  open  violation  of  the  Divine  law  for  the 
fpace   of  one  day,  it  would  befpeak  a  deccitfulnefs  of 
heart  in    them  greater  than   in  mod  of  their  pofterity. 
It  is  fomewhat  lingular,   that  many  of  the  great  trials 
recorded   In  faored  writing  were  limited   to  40  days  ; 
which  in  prophetic  flyle  is  fometimes  equivalent  to  40 
>earj.    This  appears  from  the  hiftory  of  Mofes,  of  Eli-  ■ 


jah,  of  Nineveh,  and  of  the  Jewilli  nation  after  the  Anteililu- 
death  of  Chrift.  And,  what  is  very  rcinarkabli,  he,  "'»»'■ 
of  whom  Adam  was  a  type,  was  tempted  40  days  in 
the  wildcrnefs.  Agieeablc  to  this  part  of  the  Divine 
economy,  perhaps  the  trial  of  our  firll  parents  Iwflcd 
fo  long.  Howcvei,  that  they  remained  for  a  coiifidcr- 
aljle  time  In  the  garden,  appears  highly  probable  frorn 
this  coiifideiation,  that  their  indulgent  Creator,  who 
had  manifelled  his  tender  concern  for  them  while  in- 
nocent, and  extended  his  mercy  to  them  when  fallen, 
would  never  have  turned  them  out  of  paradife,  and 
fent  them  into  an  uncultivated  woild,  before  they  had 
acquired  the  arts  of  living,  and  were  capable  of  provid- 
ing a^ainft  the  vIcifTitudes  of  their  future  lot.  The 
particulars  of  this  memorable  tranfaflion  3re  con.ldered 
under  the  article  Fall. 

Mofes  gives  us  no  further  account  of  Adam's  life 
after  leaving  the  garden,  but  that  he  begat  fome  chil- 
dren, and  died  at  luch  an  age.  Yet  we  have  no  reafon 
to  doubt,  but  the  venerable  patriarch  ever  after  led  n 
life  of  (lenltence,  and  of  the  ftrifteft  piety.  'i"he  va- 
rious communications  which  he  had  enjoyed  with  his 
Maker  ir\  paradite,  and  which  were  probably  renewed 
to  him  after  his  fall,  could  not  fail  to  make  the  deepelt 
i"ji5refrions  upon  his  mind.  The  gracious  refpite  he 
had  met  with,  from  the  execution  of  the  fentence  de- 
nounced againft  him,  would  make  him  cautious  of  of- 
fending for  the  time  to  come  ;  left  the  next  violation 
of  the  Divine  authority  ftiould  put  an  end  to  his  exilt- 
ence.  The  cherubim  and Jlamingf'M'ird,  or  the  devour- 
ing flame,  on  the  eoj}  of  Eden  (which  might  continue 
burning  all  his  life),  would  be  to  him  what  the  veftiges 
of  the  aik  were  to  Noah  and  his  fons,  an  awful  memo- 
rial  of  the  danger  of  incurring  the  Divine  dlfplea- 
fure.  Befides,  his  worldly  comforts  being  in  a  great 
meafure  withdrawn,  his  mind  would  be  naturally  dif- 
pofed  for  relifhing  thofe  pleafures  which  flow  from  piety  ■ 
and  religion. 

The  firft  thing  which  we  hear  of  Adam  in  his  new 
fituation  was,  that  he  knew  Eve  his  wife,  and  Jhe  con-Qf^^.i. 
ccived  and  hare  Cain.  Afterwards,  we  are  told,  (he  progeny, 
bare  Abel.  When  the  brothers  were  grown  up,  they 
betook  themfelves  to  diftinft  employments  ;  the  for- 
mer to  hulbandry,  and  the  latter  to  the  keeping  of 
flieep.  Their  inward  dlfpofitions  were  ftill  more  dif- 
ferent j  Cain  being  wicked  and  avaricious,  but  Abtl 
juft  and  virtuous. 

In  procefs  of  time  they  brought  their  refpefllve  of- 
ferings to  God  ;  Cain  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground,  and 
Abel  of  the  firftllngs  of  his  flock  :  but  they  met  with 
very  different  fuccefs  ;  for  God  accepted  the  oflFcring 
of  Abel,  but  Cain's  he  did  not  accept  ;  the  confe- 
quences  of  which  are  related  under  the  articles  Abll 
and  Cain. 

Soon  after  the  murder  of  Abel,  his  lofs  was  made  up 
to  his  parents  in  another  fon  they  had,  whom  Eve  na- 
med Seth,  that  is,  "  appointed  ;"  becaufe  he  was  ap- 
pointed inftead  of  Abel  whom  Cain  flew. 

As  the  whole  progeny  of  Adam,  of  whom  we  have 
any  mention  In  Scripture,  were  the  defcendants  of  Cain 
and  Setb,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  the  following 
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The  facred  hirtorian,  confining  himfelf  chiefly  to  the 
line  of  Seth,  from  whence  Noah  was  defcended,  has 
acquainted  us  with  very  few  particulars  relating  to 
that  of  Cain  :  nor  can  we  thus  form  any  conjeftures 
how  long  he  or  any  of  his  defcendants  lived.  All  we 
know  is,  that  Lamech,  the  fifth  in  defcent  from  him, 
msrried  two  wives,  Adah  and  Zillah,  the  firft  known 
inftance  of  polygamy  :  that  by  the  former  he  had  two 
fons,  Jabal,  who  was  the  firft  that  dwelt  in  tents,  and 
fed  cattle,  and  Jubal,  the  inventor  of  mufic  ;  and  by 
the  other,  a  fon  named  Tubal-Ciin,  who  found  out  the 
art  of  forging  and  w-orking  metals.  Zillah  likcwife 
brought  him  a  daughter  named  Naamah,  fuppofcd  to 
have  invented  fpiniiing  and  weaving  :  and  we  are  told 
that,  on  fome  occafion  or  other,  Lamech  made  a  fpeech 
to  his  wives,  the  explic.<tion  of  which  has  greatly  puz- 
zled  the  interpreters.     See  Lamech. 

Mofes  proceeds  to  tell  us,  that  Seth  had  a  fon  born 
to  him  called  F.nos,  and  thit  then  began  men  to  call  up- 
on the  name  of  the  Lord.  Commentators  give  us  three 
different  feiit'es  of  thele  words.     Some  think  the  wotds 


fliould  be  rendered.  Then  men  profaned  in  calling  on 
the  name  of  the  Lord;  and  that  even  Enos  arrogated 
to  himfelf  a  power,  as  if  he  had  been  a  god.  But  this 
fenfe  fcems  harfli  and  unnatural.  There  is  nothing 
more  unlikely,  than  that  Adam's  grandchildren,  who 
lived  under  his  own  eye,  would  fo  loon  fliake  off  pa- 
rental authority,  and  apollatize  from  the  belief  and 
wordiip  of  the  one  true  God.  Others  think,  that 
though  rnen  had  hitherto  worfliipped  God  in  private, 
yet  they  now  inflituted  public  aflemblies,  met  in  larger 
focieties  for  folemn  and  focial  worfliip,  and  introduced 
liturgies  and  farms  for  more  tffeflually  paying  their 
homage  to  the  Almighty.  This  indeed  is  a  very  na- 
tural  comment  from  thofe  who  place  religion  in  modes 
and  fet  forms  of  wordiip.  But  it  is  fcarcely  credible,  - 
that  Adam  and  his  family  had  never  met  together  to 
worfliip  God  till  now,  when  we  are  told  that  Cain  and 
Abel,  and  probably  both  their  families  along  xvith 
them,  brought  their  offerings  to  the  Lord  ;  this  they 
no  doubt  did  every  Sabbath  day.  Others,  therefore, 
put  a  more  confiftent  interpretation  upon  the  words, 
I  namely, 
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namely,  tTiat  men  now  called  themfclvcs  ly  the  name  of 
the  Lord.  The.  meaning  of  wliicli  is,  that  ahrmt  this 
period,  the  family  of  Stth,  who  adlicroH  to  God  and 
his  woifliip,  bejjan  to  [;ive  thcinfilves  a  denomination, 
cxprefTive  of  their  rcliilion  and  regards  to  him.  'I'hey 
diltinguiflied  themfclves  from  the  irreligious  fimily  of 
Cain,  and  afTiimed  the  title  of  the  fans  or  children  of 
God  :  which  dcfignation  was  afterwards  applied  to 
them  by  Mofes  :  it  was  even  u(ed  after  the  flood,  and 
adopted  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Teflamcnt. 

Of  the  three  next  defcc-ndanis  of  Scth,  Ciinan,  Ma- 
halalcel,  and  Jired,  and  of  Methufeliih  and  Lamcch, 
the  grandfather  ;ind  f.ithcr  of  Noah,  Mi>fes  has  record- 
ed no  more  th  in  their  (everal  ages.  The  oriental  au- 
thors commend  them,  as  they  do  Seth  and  Enos,  for 
their  piety,  and  the  f;ilutary  irijunc5lions  they  left  be- 
hind them,  forbiddici^  their  children  all  intercourfe 
with  the  race  of  curled  Cain. 

Enoch  the  Ion  of  J  ired,  and  father  of  Methufclah, 
was  a  perfon  of  mod  extraordinary  piety,  walking  ixilh 
Gad,  as  the  Scripture  exprelTes  it,  for  at  lealt  the  lalt 
three  hundred  years  of  his  life  ;  as  a  reward  for  which 
exemplary  behaviour  in  fo  corrupt  an  age,  he  was  ta- 
ken up  by  God  into  heaven,  without  tailing  death. 
See  Enoch. 

Mofes  afterwards  informs  us,  VVIien  men  began  to 
■  multiply,  i.  e.  when  the  earth  was  filled  with  inhabi- 
tants, and  tribes  formerly  living  remote  began  to  ap- 
proach nearer  to  one  another.  Daughters  were  horn  un- 
to them:  meaning  in  greater  abundance  than  formerly  ; 
which  feems  to  hint,  that  at  this  period  there  were 
confiderably  more  females  than  mrtles  born  into  the 
world.  Some  think  that  Mofes,  being  now  about  to 
mention  the  wickednefs  of  the  Antediluvianr,  intro- 
duces the  pofterity  of  Cain  as  being  the  chief  caufe  of 
their  corruption  •,  and  that  he  llyles  them  men  and 
daughten  of  men,  becaufe  they  were  fenfual  and  earth- 
ly ',  in  which  fenle  t'.ie  word  men  is  lometimes  ufcd  in 
the  Scrijitures. 

The  fans  of  God  f aw  the  daughters  of  men  that  they 
\i'ere  fair  ;  and  they  look  them  ivives  of  all  that  they 
chafe.  Thefe  words  have  given  rife  to  many  abfurd 
and  ridiculous  comments  both  of  Jews  and  Chriflians. 
There  are  two  meat.ings  affixed  to  them,  which  may 
be  mentioned  as  the  moft  probable.  Whenever  the 
name  of  God  is  added  to  any  thing,  it  not  only  de- 
notes God's  being  the  efTicicnt  caule,  but  it  heightens 
and  increafes  its  ufual  meaning.  For  which  rcafon 
any  thing  that  is  excellent  in  its  kind,  or  uncommonly 
lofty  and  magnificent,  was  by  the  Jews  faid  to  be  of 
God,  or  of  the  Lord.  Thus  the  angels  are  called  the 
fons  of  God.  And  Adam  being  created  with  a  nobler 
image  than  any  other  creature,  is  faid  to  be  made  in 
the  image  of  God.  The  cedars  of  Lebanon  are  called 
the  cedars  of  the  Lord i  and  great  mountains,  the 
mountains  of  God.  Therefore  by  the  fons  of  God  in 
this  place  are  meant  men  of  great  opulence,  power, 
and  authority.  And  by  way  of  contrail,  the  hillorian 
iiHroduces  thofe  of  poor  and  mean  circumftances  in 
life,  and  rails  them  the  d-jughlers  of  men.  The  words 
thus  explained,  are  not  an  unlikely  defcription  of  that 
diflulute  age.  The  great  and  mighty  in  this  world 
are  commonly  moll  addifled  to  fenfual  gratifications, 
becaufe  they  have  fo  manv  incentives  to  inflame  their 
pafhons,  and  fo  few  rellraints  to  curb  them  ;  and,  in- 
Vol.  n.   Part  U. 


Head  of  ufing  their  power  to  punilli  and  diftountcnanee  Aniedilu- 
vice,  are  too  often  the  greatell  examples  and  promotcri ,  '"'"I"''  ^ 
of  lafcivioufnefs  and  debauchery.  Tliu<,  thefe  font  of 
\God,  thefe  great  men,  when  they  happened  to  meet 
with  the  daughters  of  their  inferiors,  gazed  upon  them 
as  fit  objects  to  gratify  their  lull  ;  and-  from  among 
thefe  they  took  lo  themfelves,  in  a  forcible  manner, 
wives,  or  (as  it  may  be  rendered)  concubines,  of  all  that 
they  chofc,  whether  married  or  unmarried,  without  ever 
alking  their  confent.  No  wonder,  tiien,  that  the  earth 
fliouhl  ht  filled  with  violence,  when  the  highcll  rank  of 
men  were  above  the  redraint  of  law,  of  rcafon,  and 
rtligion,  and  not  only  oppreffed  the  poor,  but  with  im- 
punity treated  them  and  their  children  in  fuch  a  bafc 
and  cruel  manner. 

Kut  there  are  other  writers  who  cannot  relifli  the 
above  opinion  ;  becaufe  they  think  it  a  harfli  and  un- 
natural con(lru6lion,  to  call  great  and  powerful  perfons 
\.he  fons  of  God,  and  all  mean  and  plebeian  women  tlie 
daughters  of  men.  Befides,  the  text  does  not  fiy,  that 
the  fons  of  God  offered  any  violence  to  thefe  inferior 
women  ;  but  that  they  faw  that  they  ivere  fair,  and 
made  choice  of  them  for  wives.  And  vs herein  is  the 
heinoufnefs  of  the  offence,  if  men  of  a  fuperior  rank 
marry  their  inferiors,  efpecially  when  an  exccfs  of 
beauty  apologizes  for  their  choice  '  Or  why  fliould  a 
few  unequal  matches  be  reckoned  among  the  caufes  of 
bringing  upon  the  world  an  univerfal  dellrui?lion  ?  For 
thefe  reafons  many  are  of  opinion,  that  the  defcendants 
of  Seth,  who  were  ftyled  t\\t  fmi  of  God  on  account  o(  Mi/n, 
their  near  relation  to  him,  (aw  tht  daughters  of  men, ?•  ^^i- 
i.  e.  the  impious  progeny  of  Cain,  and  by  intermar- 
riages became  alTociated  with  them  ;  and  furrendering 
to  thofe  enchantreffes  their  hearts  and  their  freedom, 
they  furrendered  at  the  fame  time  their  virtue  and  their 
religion.  Fiom  this  union  proceeded  effecls  limilar  to 
ivhat  has  happened  ever  fince.  When  a  pure  fociety 
mixes  with  a  profane,  the  better  principles  of  the  one 
become  foon  tainted  by  the  evil  praftices  of  the  other; 
which  verifies  the  old  ad-ige.  Evil  communication  cor- 
rupts good  manners.  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  great 
fource  of  univerfal  degeneracy  was  owing  to  the  pofte- 
rity of  Seth  mingling  with  the  progeny  of  Cain,  in  op- 
pofition  to  what  their  pious  fathers  had  ftriftly  charged 
them. 

It  is  afterwards  faid,  Ihere  were  giants  in  the  earth 
in  thofe  days  :  and  nifo  after  that,  when  the  fons  of  God 
came  in  unto  the  daughters  of  men,  and  they  bare  chil- 
dren to  them,  the  fame  became  mighty  men,  which  were 
cf  aid  men  of  renown.  Tranflators  are  not  agreed 
about  the  meaning  of  the  word  giants.  Some  render 
the  word,  violent  and  cruel  men;  others,  men  who  fall 
ufion  and  rup)  forward,  as  a  robber  does  upon  his  prey: 
tlie  meaning  then  is,  that  they  were  not  more  remark- 
able for  th:ir  ftrength  and  llature,  than  for  their  vio- 
lence and  cruelty.  In  Luther's  German  tranflation  of 
the  Bible,  this  word  is  rendered  tyrants.  It  is  gene- 
rally agreed,  that  in  the  firll  ages  of  the  world,  men 
were  of  a  gigantic  Rature  ;  though  Mofes  does  not 
mention  them  as  giants  till  after  the  union  of  the  fami- 
lies of  Seth  and  Cain,  when  raen  ufed  their  fupcriority 
in  bodily  ftrength  for  the  purpofes  of  gratifying  their 
unhallowed  paflions. 

At  this  period  of  the  world,  and  long  after,  politi- 
cal power  and  bodily  ftrength  went  band  and  hand  to- 
3  F  gether. 
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Antedilu-  gether.  Whoever  was  able  to  encounter  and  kill  a 
'"^^'  ,  fierce  and  dangerous  wild  ber.ft,  and  clear  the  country 
of  noxious  animals,  or  who  was  able  in  the  day  of 
battle  to  deftroy  raoft  of  his  enemies,  was  looked  up  to  ' 
by  the  reft  of  his  companions  as  thefitteft  to  be  their 
leader  and  commander.  Thus  Kimrod,  from  being  a 
mighty  hunter,  became  a  great  king,  and,  grafping  at 
power,  was  never  fatisfied  till  every  obftacle  to  his  am- 
bition was  removed.  And  it  appears  from  hiftory, 
that  all  his  lucceffbrs  have  pretty  nearly  trodden  in 
the  fame  path.  Thefe  i;ianls  then,  or  fins  of  God, 
might  be  the  chief  warriors,  who  formed  themfelves 
into  chofen  bands,  and  living  among  a  cowardly  3v-d 
effeminate  people,  had  no  curb  to  their  cruelty  and 
lull.  From  ihem  might  fpring  an  iliegitimate  race, 
refembling  their  fathers  in  body  and  mind,  who,  when 
they  grew  up,  having  no  inheritance,  would  be  turned 
loofe  upon  the  world,  and  follow  no  other  employ- 
ment but  theft,  rapine,  and  plunder.  Thus  they  be- 
came mighty  men  and  men  of  renown,  and  procured 
themfelves  a  name:  but  this  was  owing  to  the  mifchief 
they  did,  and  the  feats  of-  favage  cruelty  which  they 
g  performed. 

Mankind  running  thus  headlong  into  all  manner  of 
vice,  were  admonifhed  to  repent  ;  and  God,  out  of  his 
great  mercy,  was  pleafed  to  grant  them  a  convenient 
time  for  that  purpolc  ;  no  lefs  than  120  years,  during 
which  fpace,  but  no  longer,  he  declared  his  Spirit 
fliould  "  ftrive  with  man,"  or  endeavour  to  awaken  and 
reclaim  them  from  their  wicked  courle  of  life. 

Amirifi:  this  general  corruption,  one  man,  however, 
was  found  to  be  juft  and  perfeft  in  his  generation, 
walking  with  God.  This  extraordinary  perfon  was 
Noah,  the  fon  of  Lamech  ;  who,  not  thinking  it  fuf- 
ficient  to  be  righteous  himlelf,  unlefs  he  did  his  utmoft 
p  to  turn  others  likewife  to  righteoufnefs  by  admonition 

Preaching  as  well  as  example,  became  a  preacher  to  the  abandon- 
otNoah.  ed  race  among  which  he  lived,  employing  boih  his 
counfel^  and  authority  to  bring  them  to  a  reformation 
of  their  manners,  and  to  reilore  the  true  religion 
among  them.  But  all  he  could  do  was  to  no  purpofe; 
for  they  continued  incorrigibly  obftinate  ;  fo  that  at 
length  (as  Jofephus  tells  us),  finding  himfclf  and  fami- 
ly in  imminent  danger  of  fome  violence  in  return  for 
his  good  will,  he  departed  from  among  them,  with  his 
vsife  and  ■children. 

On  his  departure,  it  is  probable  they  fell  into  great- 
er difordcrs  than  before  ;    having  now  none  to  con- 
troul,  or  even  to   trouble   them   with    unwelcome  ad- 
vice.    Mofes  aflures  us,  that  the   wickednefs  of  man 
was   great  in  the  earth,  and  that  every  imagination  of 
the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  continually  evil  ;"  and 
that  "  the  earth  was  corrupt  and  filled   with   violence, 
all   flefh  having   corrupted    his  way  upon  the  earth." 
'i'hefe  words  leave  no  room  to  inquire  into  the  particu- 
lar crimes  of  the  Antediluvian  world,  which  feems  to 
have  been  overrun  with  a  complication  of  all  manner 
of  debauchery  and  wickednefs,  and  above  all  with  vio- 
II         lence  and  injuftice  towards  one  another. 
Ihc  whole       Things  being  in  this  (late,  God,  as  the  facrcd  bldo. 
lWe.1  by    "'"  pathetically  expreffes  it,  "  repented  that    he   had 
aflod  ex-  ""'''•=  man  on  earth,  and  it  grieved  him  at  his  heart." 
ccpt  Noah   And  the  time  of  forbearance  being  elapfed,  he  paflcd 
and  his  fa-  the   fentence   of  their    utter   deftruftion  bv  a  flood  of 
""''y-  waters;  a  fentence  which  likewife  included  the  beafls 
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of  the  eaith,  and  every  creeping  thing,  and  the  fowls  Antedilu. 
of  the  air.  But  Noah  found  grace  in  the  eyes  of ,  "'""'  . 
the  Lord  j"  who  had  before  acquainted  him  with  his 
defign  of  bringing  a  deluge  on  the  earth,  and  direfted 
him  to  make  an  ark,  or  veffel,  of  a  certain  form  and 
fize,  capable  of  containing  not  only  himftlf  and  fa- 
mily, but  fuch  numbers  of  animals  ot  all  forts  as  v,ould 
be  lufficient  to  prcfcrve  the  leveral  fpecies,  and  I'gain 
rtplenilh  the  earth,  together  with  all  neceffary  provi- 
fions  for  them.  All  thefe  injunftions  Noah  perform- 
ed; and,  by  God's  peculiar  favour  and  providence,  he 
and  thofe  that  were  with  him  furvived  this  tremendous 
calamity.     See  the  article  Deluge. 

As  to  any  further  tranfaftions  before  the   llood,  we  Traditional 
ate  left  entirely  in  the   dark   by  the  facred  hiflorian.  hiftory  of 
The  Jews    and   eaftern    nations,  however,  have  raade^''^/*"'^'''- 
ample  mends  for  the   filence   of  Mofes,  by  the  abun- 
dance  of  their   tr.iditions.      The   only  part  of   thefe, 
which  can  be  connefted  in   any  thing  like  hiftory,  is 

what    follows. After  the   death   of  Adam,    Seth, 

with-Jiis  family,  fcparated  themfelves  from  the  profli- 
gate race  of  Cain,  and  chofe  for  their  habitation  the 
mountain  where  Adam  was  buried,  the  Cainites  re- 
maining below,  in  the  plain  where  Abel  was  killed  ; 
and,  according  to  our  hiftorians,  this  mountain  was  fo 
high,  that  the  inhabitants  could  hear  the  angels  Cng- 
ing  the  praifes  of  God,  and  even  join  them  in  that  fer- 
vice.  Here  they  lived  in  great  purity  and  fan(i'1ity  of 
manners.  Their  conllant  employment  was  praifing 
God,  from  which  they  had  few  or  no  avocations  ;  for 
their  only  food  was  the  fruit  of  the  trees  which  grew 
on  the  mountain,  fo  that  they  had  no  occafion  to  un- 
dergo any  fervile  labours,  nor  the  trouble  of  fowing 
and  gathering  in  their  harveft.  They  were  utter 
ftrangers  to  envy,  injuftice,  or  deceit.  Their  only 
oath  was,  "  By  the  blood  of  Abel  ;  and  they  every 
day  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  to  worfhip 
God,  and  to  vifit  the  body  of  Adam,  as  a  mean  of 
procuring  the  Divine  blelhng.  Here,  by  contempla- 
tion of  the  heavenly  bodies,  they  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  fcience  of  allronomy  ;  and  left  their  inventions 
fhould  be  forgotten,  or  loft  before  they  were  publicly 
known,  underftanding,  from  a  predidion  of  Adam's, 
that  there  would  be  a  general  dellruftion  of  all  things, 
once  by  fire,  and  once  by  water,  they  built  two  pil- 
lars,  one  of  brick,  and  the  other  of  ftone,  that  if  the 
brick  one  happened  to  be  overthrown  by  the  flood  or 
otherwife  deftroyed,  that  of  ftone  might  remain.  This 
lart,  Jofephus  fays,  was  to  be  feen  in  his  time  in  the 
land  of  Syriad,   (thought  to  be  in  Upper  Egypt). 

The  defcendants  of  Seth  continued  in  the  praftice 
of  virtue  till  the  40th  year  of  Jared,  when  an  hundred 
of  them  hearing  the  noife  of  the  mufic  and  the  riotous 
mirth  of  the  Cainites,  agreed  to  go  down  to  them  from 
the  holy  mountain.  On  their  arrival  in  the  plain,  they 
were  immediately  captivated  by  the  beauty  of  the  wo- 
men, who  were  naked,  and  with  whom  they  defiled 
themfelves ;  and  this  is  what  is  meant  by  the  inter- 
marriage of  the  foris  of  God  with  the  daughters  of 
men,  mentioned  by  Mofes.  The  example  of  tliefe 
apoftate  Tons  of  Seth  was  loon  followed  by  others;  and 
from  time  to  time  great  numbers  continued  to  defccnd 
from  the  mountain,  who  in  like  manner  took  wives 
from  the  abandoned  race  of  Cain.  From  thefe  mar- 
riages fpiung  the  giants  (who,  however,  according  to 
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Mofes,  exlflcd  btforc)  ;  and  thefe  bciii;;  as  rtmark- 
able  for  llieir  impiety  as  for  tlicir  flren^th  of  Ijody, 
tyranni/.ed  in  a  cruet  manni-r,  and  polluted  the  earlli 
witli  vvickfdncTs  of  every  kind.  I'liis  dc(etlion  be- 
came at  lart  fo  utiiverfnl,  that  none  wtr(!  left  in  tlic 
holy  mountain,  cxcciJt  Noah,  Ins  uile,  iii»  three  fons 
and  their  v.ivcs. 

Jierofus,  a  Chaldean  hiftorian,  ivho  nouriflied  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  enumerates  ten  kings 
who  reigned  in  Chaldea  before  the  tlood  ;  of  whom  the 
firft,  called  Ahrtis,  is  fuppoied  to  be  Adam,  and  Xi- 
futhrus,  the  lall,  to  be  Noah. —  This  Aiorus  declared 
that  he  held  his  kiJj^dom  by  divine  rii^lit,  and  that  God 
himlelf  had  appointed  him  to  be  the  pallor  of  the 
people.  According  to  our  hillorian,  in  the  fird  year 
of  the  world,  there  appeared  out  of  the  Red  fea,  at  a 
place  near  the  confines  of  Babylonia,  a  certain  irra- 
tional animal  called  Onrtncs.  He  had  his  whole  body 
like  that  of  a  filli ;  but  beneath  his  filli's  head  jirew 
another  of  a  different  fort  (probably  a  human  one). 
He  had  alio  feet  like  a  man,  which  proceeded  from  his 
filli's  t  lil,  and  a  hum;in  voice,  the  pifture  of  him  be- 
ing prelerved  ever  after.  This  animal  converled  with 
mankind  in  the  day-time,  without  eating  any  thing  ; 
he  delivered  to  them  the  knowledge  of  letters,  fcicnces, 
Hnd  various  arts  :  he  taught  them  to  dwell  together  in 
cities,  to  ereft  temples,  to  introduce  laws,  and  inftrufl- 
cd  them  in  geometry  :  he  likewife  fliowed  them  how 
to  gather  feeds  and  fruits,  and  imparted  to  them  what- 
ever was  neceflary  and  convenient  for  a  civilized  life  j 
but  after  this  time  there  was  nothing  excellent  invent- 
ed. When  the  fun  fet,  Oannes  retired  into  the  fea, 
and  continued  there  all  night.  He  not  only  delivered 
liis  inllruft ions  by  word  of  mouth,  but,  as  our  author 
aflures  us,  wrote  of  the  origin  of  things,  and  of  politi- 
cal economy.  This,  or  a  fimilar  animal,  is  alfo  men- 
tioned by  other  authors. 

Of  Alafporus,  the  fecond  king,  nothing  remarkable 
is  related.  His  fucceflbr,  Amelon,  or  Amillarus,  was 
of  a  city  called  Pantabilla.  In  his  time  another  ani- 
mal refembling  the  former  appeared,  260  years  after 
the  beginning  of  this  monarchy.  Amelon  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Metalarus  ;  and  he  by  Daonus,  all  of  whom 
were  of  the  fame  city.  In  the  time  of  the  latter,  four 
animals  of  a  double  form,  half  man  and  halt  Hlli,  made 
their  appearance.  Their  names  were  Euedncus,  Eneu- 
gainiis,  Enciibulus,  and  /I  ne  men  las.  Under  the  next 
prince,  who  was  likewife  of  Pantabibla,  appeared  ano- 
ther animal  of  the  fame  kind,  whofe  name  was  Odacon. 
All  thefe  explained  more  particularly  what  had  been 
concifely  delivered  by  Oannes. 

In  the  reign  of  the  tenth  king,  Xifuthrus,  liappened 
the  great  deluge,  of  which  our  author  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  :  Cronus,  or  Saturn,  appeared  to  Xifu- 
thrus  in  n  dream,  and  warned  him,  that  on  the  fifteenth 
of  the  month  Ditfius  mankind  would  be  dellroved  by 
a  rtood  ;  and  therefore  commanded  him  to  write  down 
the  original,  intermediate  ifate,  and  end  of  all  tirings, 
and  bury  the  writings  under  ground  in  Sippara,  the 
city  of  the  fun  ;  that  he  fliould  alfo  build  a  (hip,  and 
go  into  it  with  his  relations  and  dearert  friends,  having 
firft  furniflied  it  with  provifions,  and  taken  into  it  fowls 
and  four-footed  hearts ;  and  that,  when  he  had  provid- 
ed every  thing,  and  wms  afked  whither  he  was  failing, 
lie  ftiould  anfwer,  Tolbegods,  to  prey  for  happiiirft  10 


mankind.     Xifuthrus  did  not  difobcy  ;  but  built  a  vtf-  Af.ifdlJu- 
fel,   whole  length  was  five  futlongs,  and   breadth   t»vo      '•■"" 
furlongs.      He  put   on  boaid  all   lit  wa»  diredlcd  j   and  ''^"'^ 

went  into  it  with  his  wife,  children,  and  friends.  1  he 
llood  being  come,  and  loon  tcafing,  Xifuthius  let  out 
Certain  birds,  which  finding  no  food,  nor  place  to  rcll 
upon,  returned  again  to  the  Ihip.  Xifuthiut,  after 
(omc  days,  let  out  the  birds  again  ;  but  they  returned 
to  the  fliip,  having  their  feet  daubed  with  mud  :  bat 
when  they  v/crc  let  go  the  thiid  time,  they  came  no 
more  to  the  Ihip,  whereby  Xiluthrus  underftood  that 
the  earth  appeared  again  j  and  thereupon  he  made  an 
opening  between  the  planks  of  the  Ihip,  and  iecing 
that  it  relied  on  a  certain  mountain,  he  came  out  with 
his  wife,  and  his  daughter,  and  his  pilot  ;  and  hs  ving 
worlhipped  the  earth,  and  railed  an  altar,  and  facriii- 
ccd  to  the  gods,  he  and  thofe  who  went  out  wiih  him 
dilappcared.  i'liey  who  were  left  behind  in  the  fliip, 
finding  that  Xifuthrus  and  the  perfons  that  accompa- 
nied him  did  not  return,  went  out  thcmfclvcs  to  feek 
for  him,  calling  him  aloud  by  his  name  ;  but  Xifu- 
thrus was  no  more  fcen  by  them  :  only  a  voice  came 
out  of  the  air,  which  enjoined  them,  as  their  duty  was, 
to  be  religious  ;  and  informed  them,  that  on  account 
of  his  own  piety  he  was  gone  to  dwell  with  the  gods, 
and  that  his  wife  and  daughter  and  pilot  were  parta- 
kers of  the  fame  honour.  It  alfo  directed  them  to  re- 
turn to  Babylon,  and  that,  as  the  fates  had  ordained, 
they  Ihould  take  the  writings  from  Sippara,  and  com- 
municate them  to  ipankind  ;  and  told  them,  that  the 
place  where  they  were  was  the  country  of  Armenia. 
When  they  had  heard  this,  they  offered  facrifice  to 
the  gods,  and  unanimoufly  went  to  Babylon  -,  and 
when  they  came  thither,  they  dug  up  the  writings  at  ^ 
Sippara,  built  many  cities,  railed  temples,  and  rebuilt 
Babylon. 

The  Egyptians,  who  would  give  place  to  no  nation,  Antedilu. 
in  point  of  antiquity,  have  alfo  a  feries  of  kings,  who,  vian  kingi 
as  is  pretended,  reigned  in   Egypt  before   the  flood  j°f^gyP'- 
and,  to  be  even   with  the  Chaldeans,  began  their  ac- 
count the  very  fame  year  that  theirs  does  according  to 
Berofus. 

There  was  an  ancient  chronicle  extant  among  the 
Egyptians,  not  many  centuries  ago,  which  contained 
30  dynaflies  of  princes  who  ruled  in  that  country,  by 
a  feries  of  113  generations,  through  an  immenfe  fpace 
ot  36,525  years,  during  which  Egypt  was  fuccefTively 
governed  by  three  different  races  •,  of  whom  the  firft 
were  the  Aurits,  the  fecond  the  Meft rasi,  and  tiie  third 
the  Egyptians. 

But  this  extravagant  number  of  years  Manetho  (to 
whofe  remains  we  muft  chiefly  have  recourfe  for  the 
ancient  Egyptian  hilfory)  has  not  adopted  ;  however, 
in  other  refpcfts,  he  is  fuppofcd  to  have  been  led  in- 
to errors  in  chronology  by  this  old  chronicle,  which 
yet  leems  to  have  been  a  compofition  fince  IManetho's 
time. 

The  account  given  by  Berofus  is  raanifeftly  taken  Cjnpl,^^;^, 
from  the  writings  of  Mofcs  ;   Init  we  have  another  ac- iho's  Phoe. 
count  of  the  firlf   ages  of  mankind,  in  which  no  raen-nician  hi- 
tion  is  made  of  the  flood  at  all.     This  is  contained  in'^°'7" 
fome  fragments  of  a  Phoenician  author  called  Sancho- 
niatho,  who  is  by  fome  faid  to  have  been  contemporary 
with  GideoiT,  by  others  to  have  lived  in  the  davs  of 
King  David  ;  while  fome  boldly  affert  there  never  was 
3   F  2  fuch 
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Ar.tedilu-  fuch  a  perfon,  and  that  the  whole  is  a  fiflion  of  Philo- 
.  '^'^"^-  ^  Biblius  in  oppofition  to  the  books  of  Jofephus,  writ- 
'  ten  againft  Apion.  To  gratify  the  reader's  curiofity, 
however,  we  have  fuhjoined  an  account  of  the  firft  ten 
generations  mentioned  by  him,  which  are  lappofed  by 
the  compilers  of  the  Univerlal  Hiftory  to  correfpond 
to  the  generations  mentioned  by  Mofes  before  the 
flood. 

Sanchoniatho  having  delivered  his  cofmogony,  or 
generation  of  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  begins  his 
hifturv  of  mankind  with  the  prodiiftion  of  the  firlt 
pair  of  mortals,  whom  Philo,  his  tranflitor,  calls  Pro- 
togonus  and  yEon  ;  the  latter  of  whom  found  out  the 
food  which  was  gathered  from  trees. 

Tf>:Ir  iiTue  were  called  Genus  and  Genea,  and  dwelt 
in  Phcenicia  :  but  when  the  great  droughts  came,  they 
flretched  forth  their  hands  to  heaven  towards  the  fun  ; 
for  him  they  thought  the  only  Got!  and  Lord  of  hea- 
ven, calling  him  Beelfamen,  vvhich  in  Phoenician  is 
Lord  of  heaven,  and  in  Greek  2.eus. 

Afterwards  from  Genus,  the  fon  of  Protogonus  and 
iEon,  other  mortal  ilTue  was  begotten,  whofe  names 
were  Phos,  Phur,  and  Phlox  ;  that  is,  Lighl,  Fire,  and 
Flame.  Theie  found  out  the  way  of  germinating  fire, 
by  the  rubbing  of  pieces  of  wood  againft  each  other, 
and  taught  men  the  ufe  thereof.  They  begat  fons  of 
vaft  bulk  and  height,  whofe  names  were  given  to  the 
mountains  on  which  they  feized  :  fo  from  them  were 
named  Mount  CaJJius,  Ltbanus,  Aniilibanus,  and  Bra- 
thys. 

Of  thefe  laft  were  begotten  Memrumus  and  Hypfu- 
ranius  ;  but  they  were  lo  namtd  by  their  mothers,  the 
women  of  thofe  times,  who  without  fhame  lay  with  any 
man  they  could  light  upon.  Hypluranius  inhabited 
Tyre,  and  he  invented  the  making  of  huts  of  reeds  and 
rullies  and  the  papyrus.  He  alfo  fell  into  enmity 
with  his  brother  Ufous,  who  firft  invented  a  covering 
for  his  body  out  of  the  (kins  of  the  wild  beafts  which 
he  could  catch.  And  when  violent  tempcfis  of  winds 
and  rains  came,  the  boughs  in  Tyre,  being  rubbed 
againft  each  other,  took  fire,  and  burnt  the  wood  there. 
And  Ufous,  having  taken  a  tree,  and  broke  off  its 
boughs,  was  fa  bold  as  to  venture  upon  it  into  the  fea. 
He  alfo  confecrated  two  rude  ftones,  or  pillars,  to  fire 
and  wind  ;  and  he  worfhipped  them,  and  poured  out 
to  them  the  blood  of  fuch  wild  beafts  as  had  been 
caught  in  hunting.  But  when  thefe  were  dead,  thofe 
th.Ht  remained  confecrated  to  them  flumps  of  wood  and 
pillars,  worfhipping  them,  and  kept  anniverfary  feafts 
unto  them. 

Many  years  after  this  generation  came  Agreus  and 
Halifus,  the  inventors  of  the  arts  of  hunliiig  and  fifti- 
ing,  frpm  whom  huntfmen  and  fifticrmen  are  numcd. 

Of  thefe  were  begotten  two  brothers,  the  inventors 
of  iron  and  ot  the  forging  thereof  :  one  of  thefe,  called 
ahryfor,  the  fame  with  He|iheftus,  or  Vulcan,  cxcr- 
ciftd  himfelf  in  words  and  charms  and  dlvinstlons  : 
found  out  the  hook,  bait,  and  fiiliing  line,  and  boats 
flightly  built  ;  and  was  the  firft  of  all  men  that  failed. 
Wherefore  he  alfo  was  worftilpped  after  his  deith  for  a 
god  :  and  they  called  him  Zeus  Michii/s,  or  Jupiter 
the  engineer  ;  and  fome  fay  his  brother  invented  the 
way  of  making  walls  of  brick. 

Afterwards  from  this  generation  came  two  brothers  ; 
•ne  of  whom  was  called  Tecbnitcs,  or  the  Attift }  the 


other  GeiririT  yiutochlhon,  [the  home-born  tnan  of  the   Anttdilu. 
earth.]     Thefe  found  out  to  mingle  ftubble,  or   fmall      ^'»"»- 
twigs,  with   the  brick  earth,  and  to  dry  them  in  the         » 
fun,  and  fo  made  tyling. 

By  thefe  were  begotten  others  ;  of  which  one  was 
called  Agrtts  [Field] ;  and  the  other  Agrouerus,  or 
Agroles  [Hufbandman],  who  had  a  ftatue  much  wor- 
(hipped,  and  a  temple  carried  about  by  one  or  more 
yoke  of  oxen,  in  PhcEnicia;  and  among  thofe  of  Byblus 
he  is  eminently  called  the  greatejl  of  the  gods.  Thefe 
found  out  how  to  make  courts  about  men's  boufes,  and 
fences,  and  caves  or  cellars.  Huftjandmen,  and  fuch 
as  ufe  dogs  in  hunting,  derive  from  thefe  ;  and  they 
are  alto  called  ylletie  and  Titans. 

Of  thefe  were  begotten  Amynus  and  Magus,  who 
Ihowed  men  to  conftitute  villages  and  tiodis. 

In  thefe  men's  age  there  was  one  Ellun,  which  im- 
ports in  Greek  Hyffijlus  [the  moft  high]  and  his  wife 
was  named  Bcruth,  who  dwelt  about  Byblus  :  and  bv 
him  was  begot  one  Epigerus,  or  Autochthon,  whom 
they  afterwards  called  Uranus  [heaven]  ;  fo  that  from 
him  that  element  which  is  over  us,  by  reafon  of  its  ex- 
cellent beauty,  is  called  heaven  :  and  he  had  a  fifter  of 
the  fame  parents  called  Ge  [the  earth]  ;  and  by  reafon 
of  her  beauty  the  earth  had  her  name  given  to  it. 

Hypfiftus,  the  father  of  thefe,  dying  in  fight  with 
wild  beafts,  was  confecrated,  and  his  children  offered 
facrifices  and  libations  to  hira. — But  Uranus  taking 
the  kingdom  of  his  father,  married  his  fiflei  Ge,  and 
had  by  her  four  fons  ;  Ilus,  who  is  called  Cronus,  [or 
Saturn]  ;  Betylus  ;  Dagcn,  who  is  Slton,  or  the  god 
of  corn  ;  and  Alias  :  but  by  other  wives  Uranus  had 
much  IiTue. 

As  to  the  cuftoms,  policy,  and  other  general  cir- 
cumrtances  of  the  Antediluvians,  we  can  only  foria 
conjeflures. 

ihe  only  thing  we  know  as  to  their  religious  rites 
is,  that  they  offered  facrifices,  and  that  very  early,  both 
of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  of  animals  ;  but  whether 
the  blood  and  tleih  of  the  animals,  or  only  their  milk 
and  wool,  were  offered,  is  a  difputed  point. —  . 

Of  their  arts  and  fciences,  we  have  not  much  more  Art?  &c.ot 
to  lay.  The  Antediluvians  feem  to  have  fpent  theirthe  Antcdi- 
time  rather  in  luxury  and  wantonnefs,  to  which  the '"^■'•'"** 
abundant  fertility  of  the  firft  earth  invited  them,  than 
in  difcoveries  or  improvements,  which  probably  they 
flood  much  lefs  in  need  of  than  their  fuccelTors.  The 
art  of  working  metals  was  found  out  by  the  laft  gene- 
ration of  Cain's  line  ;  and  mufic  which  they  might  be 
fuppofed  to  praflife  for  their  pleafure,  was  not  brought 
to  any  perfeiSlion,  if  invented,  before  the  fame  genera- 
tion. Some  authors  have  fuppofed  aflronomy  to  have 
been  cultivated  by  the  Antediluvians,  though  this  is 
probably  owing  to  a  miftake  of  Jofepiius  :  but  it  is  to 
be  prelumed,  the  progrtfs  they  made  therein,  or  in  any 
other  fcience,  was  not  extraordinary  ;  it  being  even 
very  doubtful  whether  letters  wcie  ib  much  as  known: 
before  the  flood.     See  Alph  ibet. 

As  to  their  politics  and  civil  conflltutions,  we  have 
not  fo  much  as  any  circumliances  whereon  to  build  con- 
jefture.  It  is  probable,  the  patriarchal  form  of  go- 
vernment, which  certainly  was  the  firft,  was  fet  afide 
when  tyranny  and  oppreiTton  began  to  take  place,  and 
much  fooner  among  the  race  of  Cain  than  that  of  Seth. 
It  iecms  alfo,  that  their  communities  were  but  few,  and, 
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confiftcil  of  vaftly  larj;er  numbers  of  people  tiiaii  any 
former  fince  tlic  rloud  :  or  rnther,  it  \i  a  quclUon,  whe- 
ther, -iftcr  the  uiiioii  ot  the  two  grtat  families  of  Scth 
and  Clin,  there  were  any  diHiiii5tion  of  civil  focietics,  or 
diverlity  of  reguliir  governments,  at  all.  It  is  more  like- 
ly, that  all  miuikiud  then  rriadc  but  one  gnat  nation, 
thoujjh  livini;  in  a  kind  of  anarchy,  divided  into  leveral 
difoidcrly  tilViciations  ;  which,  as  it  was  almoil  the 
natural  conrL<)ucnce  of  tlieir  having,  in  all  probability, 
but  one  common  language,  lo  it  was  a  circuninancc 
which  greatly  contributed  to  that  general  corruption 
which  otiicrwife  peiliaps  could  not  have  lo  univcrlally 
ovcrfpread  the  Antediluvian  world.  And  for  this  rea- 
fon  chielly,  as  it  fcems,  fo  foon  as  the  pofleiity  of 
Noah  were  fufliciently  incrcafed,  a  plurality  of  tongues 
was  miraculoufly  introduced,  in  order  to  divide  thtm 
into  dillinft  locieties,  and  thereby  prevent  any  fuch 
total  depravation  for  the  future.  Sec  ConfUiiON  of 
Tongues. 

Of  the  condition  of  the  AtitediKivians,  IVTrWhitchurft, 
in  liis  Inquiry  into  the  original  J'ale  and  furnialiun  of  the 
earth  *,  has  given  us  the  following  piiihiie:  "  Under  a 
mild  and  lercne  (Ivy,  and  when  the  Ipontaneous  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth  were  more  than  lufticient  tor  tlie 
calls  of  natuie,  without  art  or  labour,  mankind  had 
no  need  of  any  other  proteftlon  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  feafons,  nor  of  barns  for  winter's  Ilore,  than 
the  benevolent  Author  of  nature  had  plentifully  pro- 
vided for  them.  Confequently,  in  a  ftate  of  nature  like 
tbis,  ^here  was  no  temptation  to  adls  of  violence,  in- 
jiiflice,  fraud,  &c.  every  one  having  plenty  and  enough, 
each  equally  partook  of  the  numerous  bleHlngs  thus 
amply  provided  for  him.  Power  and  property  being 
tpially  difRifed,  men  lived  together  in  perfeft  peace 
and  harmony,  without  law,  and  without  fear  ;  there- 
fore it  may  be  truly  faid  of  the  Antediluvians,  that 
tlicy  llept  away  their  time  in  fwect  repofe  on  the  ever- 
verdant  turf.  Such  apparently  was  the  Hate  of  nature 
in  the  full  ages  of  the  world,  or  from  the  creation  to 
the  firfl  convuliion  in  nature,  whereby  the  world  was 
not  only  univerf.iUy  deluged,  but  reduced  to  a  heap  of 
ruins."  But  our  ingenious  author,  whofe  Inquiry  is 
not  profelTcdly  repugnant  to  revelation,  feems  here  to 
have  loll  himfelf  in  a  pleafinjj  reverie.  At  leaft  he  has 
forgot  to  inform  us,  For  what  purpofe,  under  fuch 
circumflances,  he  fupp'jfes  the  deluge  to  have  been  lent 
upon  the  earth  ;  and,  How  we  are  to  underfland  the 
account  given  by  Mofes,  ivho  reprefents  the  Antedilu- 
vians, not  2S  an  innocent  race,  quietly  repofing  on  the 
evet-verdint  turf,  but  as  a  corrupt  generation,  by 
whom   "  the  earth  was  filled  with  violence." 

One  of  the  moft  extraordinary  circumftances  which 
occurs  in  the  Antediluvian  hillory,  is  the  vaft  length  of 
human  lives  in.  thofe  firft  ages,  in  comparifon  with  our 
own.  Few  perfons  now  arrive  at  eighty  or  an  hun- 
dred years;  whereas,  before  the  flood,  they  frequently 
lived  to  near  a  thoufand  :  a  dilproportion  almoft  incrc- 
dil  le,  though  fupported  by  the  joint  tellimonies  of  fa- 
cred  and  profane  writers.  Some,  to  reconcile  the 
matter  with  probability,  have  imagined  that  the  ages 
0/  thole  firft  men  might  poffibly  be  computed,  not  by 
folar  years,  but  months  ;  an  expedient  which  reduces 
the  length  of  their  lives  rather  to  a  tliorter  period  than 
our  own.  But  for  this  there  is  not  the  leall  founda- 
tion ;  belldes  the  many  abfurdities  that  nould  thence 
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follow,  fuch  as  their  bcgcttiiig  children  at  about  fix  'n'rdlu, 
ye^rs  of  a)(e,  as  lome  o!  them  in  that  cafe  mult  have 
done,  and  the  contracting  of  the  whole  interval  be- 
tween the  creation  and  the  deluge  to  conAderaljly  left 
than  two  hundred  years,  even  according  to  the  larger 
computation  of  the  Septuagint. 

Again  :  Jofcphus,  the  Jcwilh  liidorian,  and  fome 
Chrilti.tn  divines,  are  of  opinion,  that  before  tht  Hood, 
and  fome  time  afirr,  mankind  in  general  did  not  live 
to  fuch  a  remarkable  age,  but  only  a  few  beloved  of 
God,  fuch  as  the  patiiarchs  mentioned  by  Mofc:. 
They  reaf.)n  in  this  manner  :  ThoUj;h  the  hillorian  re- 
cords the  names  of  fome  men  whole  longevity  was  lin- 
gular, yet  that  is  no  proof  that  the  reft  of  mankind 
attained  to  the  fame  period  of  life,  more  than  that 
every  man  was  then  of  a  gigantic  flalure,  becaufe  he 
fays,  in  thofe  days  there  were  giwilt  upon  the  earth. 
Befides,  had  the  whole  of  the  Antediluvians  lived  lo 
very  long,  and  increaled  in  numbers  in  proportion  to 
their  age,  before  the  tlood  of  Noah,  the  earth  could 
not  have  contained  its  inhabitants,  even  fuppofing  no 
part  of  it  had  been  fca.  And  had  animals  lived  as 
long,  and  multiplied  in  the  fanie  manner  as  they  have 
done  afterwards,  they  would  have  confumed  the  whole 
produce  ot  the  globe,  and  the  ftronger  would  have  ex- 
tinguilhed  many  fpecies  of  the  weaker.  Hence  they 
conclude,  that,  for  wile  and  good  ends,  God  extended 
only  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs,  and  a  few  befide,  to 
fuch  an  extraordinary  length. 

But  moft  writers  maintain  the  longevity  of  man- 
kind in  general  in  the  eaily  world,  not  only  upon  the 
authority  of  facred,  but  likewile  of  profine  hiflory. 
And  for  fuch  a  conflitution,  the  moral  reafons  are  ,g 
abundantly  obvious.  When  the  earth  was  wholly  un- Moral  rca- 
peopled,  except  by  one  pair,  it  was  neceflary  to  endow  fons  for  this 
men  with  a  ftronger  frame,  and  to  allow  thtm  a  longer  8*^^'*?' 
continuance  u])on  earth  for  peopling  it  with  inhabi- 
tants. In  the  infant  ftate  of  every  mechanical  art,  re- 
lating to  tillage,  building,  clotlving,  &c.  it  would  re- 
quire many  years  experience  to  invent  proper  tools  and 
ir.ftruracnts  to  eafe  men  of  their  labour,  and  by  multi- 
plied eiTays  and  expevimcn-ts  to  bring  their  inventions 
to  any  degree  of  maturity  and  perfcflion.  Every  part 
of  their  work  muft  have  been  exceedingly  arduous  from 
fuch  a  penury  and  coarfenefs  of  tools,  and  muft  have  re- 
quired longer  time  and  more  ftrength  of  body  than  af- 
terwards, when  mechanical  knowledge  was  introduced 
into  the  world.  If  parents  at  this  period  bad  not 
continued  long  with  their  children,  to  h.ive  taught 
them  the  arts  of  providing  for  themfclves,  aiid  have 
defended  them  from  the  attacks  of  wild  beafts,  and 
from  other  injuries  to  which  they  were  expofed,  many 
families  would  have  been  totally  extinguiflied.  But 
one  of  the  beft  and  moft  valuable  ends  which  longevity 
would  anfwer  was,  the  tranfmitting  of  knowledge,  par- 
ticularly of  religious  knowledge,,  to  mankind.  And 
thus,  before  writing  was  invented,  or  any  fuch  eafy 
and  durable  mode  of  conveyance  was  found  out,  a  very- 
few  men  ferved  for  many  generations  to  inftruft  thtir 
pcfterity,  who  would  not  be  at  a  lot  to  conlult  livir.g 
and  authentic  records. 

The  natural  caufcs  of  this  longevity  are  varioufly  af-j^^jy^j 
Cgned.      Some  have  imputed   it  to   the  fobriety  of  thecaufes  tt  in 
Antediluvians,  and  the  fimplicity  of  their  diet  ;  alleging 
that  they  bad  none  of  thofe  provocations  to  gluttony, 
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Antcdllu-  which  ivit  and  vice  have  fince  invented.     Temperance 

'..J'""^"    ■  ™'g^'  undoubtedly  have  fome  effeift,  but  not  pollibly 

to  fuch  a   degree.     There  have  been  many  temperate 

and  abftemious  perfons  in   later  ages,  who  yet  feldom 

have  exceeded  the  ufu'-il  period Others  have  thought 

that  the  long  lives  of  tho'.'e  inhabitants  of  the  old  world 
proceeded  from   the  ftrength  of  their  ftamina,  or  firll 
principles  of  their  bodily  conllitutions  :   which  might, 
indeed,  be  a  concurrent,  but  not  the  fole  and  adequate 
caufe  of  their  longevity  ;  for  Shem,  who  was  born  be- 
fore the  deluge,  and  had  all  the  virtue  of  the  antedilu- 
vian conftitution,  fell  three  hundred  years  thort  of  the 
age  of  his -forefathers,  becaufe  the   greateft  part  of  his 
life  was  pafTed  after  the  flood. — Others  have  imputed 
the  longevity  of  the  Antediluvians  to  the  excellency  of 
their  fruits,   and  fome  peculiar  virtue  in  the  herbs  and 
plants   of  thofe   days.     But  to  this  fuppofition   it   has 
been  objei^led,  that  as  the  earth  was  curfed  immediately 
after  the  fall,  its  produftions  we  may  fuppofe  gradually 
decreafed  in  their  virtue   and  goodnefs  till  the  flood  ; 
and  yet  we  do  not  fee  the  length  of  men's  lives  decreafe 
confiderably,if  at  all,  during  that  interval.  Waving  this 
objeflion,  as  the  import  of  the  cuife  is  varioufly  inter- 
preted, it  appears  certain  that   the  produftions  of  the 
earth  were  at  firft,  and   probably   continued   till   after 
the  deluge,  of  a  different  nature,  from  what  they  were 
in  future  times.      Biaffon   fuppofes  this  difference  may 
have  continued   gradually  to  diminifli   for  many  ages 
fubfequent   to   that  cataflrophe.     The   fuvface  of  the 
globe  (according  to   his  theory)   was  in  the  firft  ages 
of  the  world  lefs  Iblid  and  compaiS  ;  becaufe,   gravity 
having  afted  only  for  a   fliort   time,  terreftrial  bodies 
had  not  acquired  their  prefent  denfity  and  confiftence. 
The  produce  of  the   earth,  therefore,  mufl  have  been 
analogous  to   its  condition.     The  furface  being  more 
loofe   and   raoift,    its  produflions  would  of  courfe  be 
more  duflile  and  capable  of  extention.     Their  growth, 
therefore,  and  even  that  of  the  human  body,  would  re- 
quire a  longer  time  of  being  completed.     The  foftnefs 
and  duffility  of  the  bones,  mufcles,  &c.  would  proba- 
bly remain  for   a   longer  period,  becaufe  every  fpecies 
of  food  was  more  foft  and  fucculent.     Hence  the  full 
e.\panfion  of  the  human  body,  or  when  it  wis  capable 
of  generating,  mufl  have   required  I  20  or  130  years  j 
and  the  duration  of  life  would  be  in  proportion  to  the 
time  of  growth,  as  is  uniformly  the   cafe  at   prefent  : 
For  if  we  fuppofe  the  age  of  puberty,  among  the  firft 
races  of  men,  to  have  been  130  years,  as  they  now  ar- 
rive at   that  age  in  14  years,  the  age  of  the  Antedilu- 
vians will  be  in  exaft  proportion  to  that  of  the  prefent 
race  ;  fxncc  by  multiplying  thcfe  two  numbers  by  feven, 
for  example,  the  age  of  the  prefent  race  will  be  98, 
and  that  of  the  Antediluvians  will   be  910.     The  pe- 
riod of  man's  exillence,  tlierefore,  may  have  gradually 
(liminifhed  in  proportion  as  the  furface  of  the  earth  ac- 
quired more  folidity  by  the  conflant  aftion  of  gravity  : 
and  it  is  probable,  that  the  period  from   the  creation, 
to  the  days  of  J^avid,  was  fufficient  to   give- the  earth 
all  the  denfity  it  was  capable  of  receiving  from  the  in- 
fluence of  gravitation  ;  and  confequently  that  the  fur- 
face of  the  earth   has  ever  fince  remained  in  the  fame 
Aate,  and  that  the  terms  of  grouth  in  the  produf^ions 
of  the  earth,  as  ivill  as  the  duration  of  life,  have  been 
invariably  fixed  from  that  period. 

It  has  been  further  fuppofed,  that  a  principal  caufe 


of  the  longevity  under  confideratlon  was  the  wholefome  Amcdilu.. 
conrtilation  of  the  Antediluvian  air,  which,  after  the      ^i»ni. 
deluge,  became  corrupted  and  unwholefome,  breaking,         * 
by  degree?,   the   priiljne  crafis  of  the  body,  and  ihoit- 
ening  men's  li\e3,  in  a  very  few  ages,  to  near  the  pre- 
ieiit  ftandard. 

The  temperature  of  the  air  and  feafons  before  that 
cataflrophe  are  upon  very  probable  grounds  fuppofed 
to  have  been  conflantly  uniform  and  mild  ;  the  burn- 
ing heats  of  fummer  and  the  fevcrities  of  winter's  cold 
wtre  not  then  come  forth,  but  fpring  and  autumn 
reigned  perpetually  together  :  And  indeed,  the  cir- 
cumltance  above  all  others  moll  conducive  to  the  pro- 
longation of  human  life  in  the  polfdiiuvinn  world  ap- 
pears to  be  an  equal  and  benign  temperature  of  cli- 
mate  (fee  the  article  Loncevity)  ;  whence  it  fcems 
reafoaable  to  infer,  that  the  lame  caufe  might  have  pro- 
duced the  fame  effefl  in  the  Antediluvian  world. 

Whether  fleih  was  permitted  to  be  eaten  before  the  ^\'|jg,),,j. 
deluge,    is  a  queftion  which  has  been  much   debated,  any  nedi 
By  the  permilBon   cxprefsly  given   to   Noah,  for  that  "liglit  lie 
purpofe    after  the   flood,    and    God's   afllgning   vege-'"'^"'^*" 
tables   only  for   food   to  man,   as  well  as  beaft,  at  theo    j    " 
creation,  one  would  imagine  it  was  not  lawful  before: 
yet  others  have  fuppoffd,  that  it  was  included   in   the 
genera!  grant  of  power  and  dominion   given  to  Adam 
by  God  over  the  animal  creation  ;  and    the   difiinflion 
of  beafts  into  clean  and  unclean,  which  was  well  knowrj 
before  the  flood,  is  infilled  on  as  a  ftrong  argument  on 
this  fide. 

But  in  anfwer  to  this  it  has  been  obferved  that,  if 
fo,  it  doth  not  appear  what  occafion  there  was  to  re- 
new this  grant  after  the  flood,  and  to  add,  "  Every 
moving  thing  that  liveth  fliall  be  food  for  you,  even 
as  the  green  herb  have  I  given  you  all  things."  This 
furely  implies  that  the  green  herb  and  fruits  of  the 
trees  were  all  that  was  granted  to  man  at  firft  ;  but 
now,  over  and  above  that,  was  added  the  grant  of 
animal  food  ;  for  in  a  deed  of  gift,  all  is  fpecified  that 
is  given  or  granted,  and  whatever  is  not  exprefsly  men- 
tioned is  excluded,  or  not  given.  Here  man's  food  is 
appointed  and  fpecified  ;  what  is  not  exprefsly  men- 
tioned is  therefore  referved  and  not  granted.  Befides, 
this  grant  or  appointment  of  man's  food  refpefted  not 
Adam  only,  but  all  his  pofterity,  till  an  additional 
grant  was  made. 

To  the  animals  no  further  grant  was  made  than  at 
firil  ;  but  to  man  another  was  made  immediately  after 
his  fall  and  expulfion  from  Paradife,  implied  in  thefe 
words  ;  "  In  the  fweat  of  thy  face  flialt  thou  eat 
bread,  till  thou  return  into  the  ground."  This  was  in 
truth  a  puniflimcnt  for  his  tranfgrefllon,  as  well  as  a 
grant  of  other  food,  but  yet  what  was  now  become 
ncceffary  to  him.  Paradife  no  doubt  was  planted 
with  the  moft  excclk-nt  fruits,  fuflicient  to  have  fu- 
ftained  his  life  in  health  and  vigour  in  his  innocent 
ftate  ;  but  after  his  tranfgrefllon,  being  thrull  out  from 
that  happy  abode,  and  having  ttien  only  the  fruits  of 
the  common  earth  to  feed  on  ;  which  were  not  fo  nutri- 
tious as  thofe  of  Paradife,  he  flood  in  need  of  fome- 
thing  elfc  to  fuftain  life  j  and  therefore  bread  produced 
by  culture  and  other  preparations  for  his  food  was  now 
added,  which  before  was  not  neceifary,  and  thence  call- 
ed xhejiaj'oflife.  This  ftrnis  a  plain  rcafon  wily  bread 
was  added  after  he  came  to  live  on  the  common  earth  ; 

though 
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Antedilu-  though  perliaps  anotlicr  reafon  alfo  fur  that  addition 
may  be  given  from  the  change  that  linpptuccl  in  man's 
body  after  his  fall.  Bread  being  noiv  become  the  liafT 
of  life,  Cain,  the  firft  man  born,  became  a  tiller  of  the 
ground,  or  an  hulhandman  ;  as  the  next  in  biitli,  A- 
bel,  became  a  keeper  or  feeder  of  nicep. 

As  to  the  dilUnclion  between  clean  and  unclean,  this 
folely  refpeclcd  animals  offered  in  facrifice  in  the  Ante- 
diluvian world  ;  as  is  evident  from  hence,  that  Nuah, 
upon  his  coming  out  of  the  ark  "  took  of  every  clean 
heaft  and  of  every  clean  fowl,  and  offered  burnt  offer- 
ing* unto  the  Lord  ;"  and  that  upon  the  grant  of  ani- 
ivnl  food  to  him  and  his  pofterity,  which  was  poflcrior 
in  time  to  tlie  facrifice,  there  is  not  the  leal!  mention 
of  any  dilVmflion  between  clean  and  unclean  with  re- 
fpefl  to  food,  but  tlie  very  contrary,  fince  the  grant 
runneth  :  "  Every  moving  thing  that  liveth  (liall  be 
jucat  for  you,  even  as  the  ^reen  herb  have  I  given  you 
all  things."  That  dillindion  of  clean  and  unclean  as 
to  food,  came  in  with  the  law  of  Moles,  and  was  differ- 
ent from  that  of  facriCces,  there  being  feveral  crea- 
tures clean  for  food  which  were  not  to  be  offered  in 
facrifice. 

But  another  objeftion  here  occurs.  What  occafion 
was  there  for  keeping  fheep,  v\hen  none  of  them  could 
be  eaten  ?  In  anfwer  to  this,  it  has  been  obfeived, 
that  (lieep  and  other  animals  might  at  this  period 
be  of  great  ufe  to  men  befides  yielding  them  food. 
Their  flocks,  no  doubt,  conlilled  of  fuch  creatures  as 
were  6f  the  doraeflic  kind,  and  fuch  as  by  the  divine 
law  were  pronounced  clean  and  fit  tor  being  ofler- 
ed  in  facrifice  ;  therefore  numbers  would  be  kept  for 
this  very  purpofe.  Their  fkins,  befides  ferving  men 
as  garments,  might  anfwer  many  other  v.iluable  inten- 
tions, Vcflments  of  hair  and  wool  foon  lucceeded  the 
ruder  coverings  of  (kins ;  confequently  great  profit 
would  be  derived  from  fuch  animals  as  could  be  lliorn, 
efpecially  in  countries  where  the  inhabitants  led  a  paf- 
toral  life  and  dwelt  in  tents.  And  we  afterwards  find 
that  Abel's  ficrifice  was  of  this  kind.  They  might  ufe 
feveral  of  thefe  animals,  as  they  ftill  do  in  fome  parts 
of  the  world,  for  bearing  of  burdens  and  drawing  of 
carriages  :  for  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  firft 
inventions  for  eafing  men  of  labour,  would  be  of  the 
fimpleft  kind,  and  fuch  a:>  c?.mt  e.(fiefl  to  hand.  But 
keeping  flocks  of  iheep,  goats,  and  fuch  like,  would  be 
of  great  utility,  by  afTording  qu<\ntities  ot  milk,  which 
is  found  to  be  the  mofl  nourilling  diet  both  to  the 
young  and  the  old  :  and  their  carcafes,  though  not 
ufed  as  food,  might  anfwer  fome  ufeful  purpofes  per- 
liaps in  manuring  the  foil. 

The  Antediluvian    world    was,   in  all  probability, 
(locked  with  a  much  greater  number   of   inhabit  mts 
betore  the    ^hg,,  ^^g  prefent  enrth  either  aflualiy  does,  or  perhaps 
'^  '  is  capable  o*  containinir  or  fupplying.     This  feems  na- 

turally to  follow  frjm  the  great  length  of  their  lives, 
whiiih  exceeding  the  prefent  flandard  of  life  in  the  pro- 
portion, at  leafl,  of  ten  to  one,  the  Antediluvians  muft 
accordingly  in  any  long  fpace  of  time  double  them- 
felvei,  at  lead  in  about  the  tenth  part  of  the  time  in 
which  mankind  do  now  double  therafelves.  It  has 
been  (uppjled  that  they  began  to  beget  children  as 
early,  a'ld  left  off  as  late,  in  proportion,  as  men  do 
now ;  and  that  the  feveral  children  of  the  fame  father 
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fuccccded  as  quickly  one  after  another  is  they  uftnlly  Antfiii.'u. 
do  at  this  d.'iy  :  and  as  many  generation*,  which  are  ,  ^'"'"''-  ^ 
but  fuccclTive  with  m,  were  contemporary  before  the 
flood,  the  number  of  people  living  on  the  earth  at 
once  ivould  be  by  that  means  fufficiendy  increafcd  to 
anfwer  any  defect  which  might  arilc  from  other  cir- 
cumiiances  not  confidcred.  So  that,  if  we  make  a  com- 
putation on  thefe  principles,  we  fliall  find,  th^t  theie 
was  a  conliderabic  number  of  people  in  the  world  at 
tiic  death  of  Abel,  though  their  father  Adam  was  not 
then  130  years  old  ;  and  that  the  number  of  mankind 
before  the  deluge  would  cafily  amount  to  above  one 
hundred  thoufand  millions  (even  according  to  the  Sa- 
maritan chronology),  that  is,  to  twenty  times  as  many 
as  our  prefent  earth  has,  in  all  probability,  now  upon 
it,  or  can  \vell  be  fuppofed  capable  of  maintaining  in 
its  prefent  conftilution. 

The  following  table,  made  upon  the  above-mention- 
ed principles  by  Mr  Wiilllon,  thows  at  leafl  what  a 
number  of  people  might  have  been  in  the  Antediluvian 
world. 
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But  according  to  a  later  *  writer  upon  tlie  fubjcft, 
the  above  table,  though  the  numbers  there  may  be 
thought  fufficient  for  the  peopling  of  the  earth,  we 
could  by  no  means  depend  upon,  for  feveral  reafons ; 
particularly, 

1.  It  is  laid  down  there  as  a  foundation,  that  the 
Antediluvians  would  double  themfelves  every  40  years; 
as  indeed  they  would,  and  in  lefs  time,  after  there 
tame  To  be  100  marriages.  Now,  had  the  author  ob- 
ferved  this  regular  progreffion  in  his  computation,  by 
adding  40  years  to  every  former  period  of  the  age  of 
the  world,  the  amount,  inftead  of  two  millions  of  mil- 
lions, &c.  would  have  been  above  five  millions  cf  mil- 
lions at  the  year  1656,  the  age  of  the  world  at  the  de- 
luge, according  to  the  Hebrew  numbers,  which  he 
contends  for.  What  would  the  fum  then  have  been, 
had  we  carried  on  the  computation  for  6co  years  more, 
according  to  the  Septuagint  ? 

2.  He  fuppofes  the  period  of  doubling  mud  have 
'been  much  (horler  in  the  earliefl  ages,  and  much  long- 
er in  the  later,  contrary  to  reafon  and  faft.  For  man- 
kind being  fprung  from  one  pair  only,  the  increafe  at 
firfl  muft  have  been  very  flow,  but  come  on  very  faft 
when  a  confiderable  number  were  married.  His  table 
therefore  is  made  not  regularly,  but  according  to  fan- 
cy, by  unequal  darts  or  chnfms,  at  great  intervals  in 
the  latter  part,  where  it  fhoLild  have  been  moft  regu- 
lar; it  would  feem  with  no  other  view  than  to  rai'e 
fuch  a  number,  upon  the  whole,  as  might  be  thought 
fufficient  to  people  the  earth. 

3.  In  that  calculation  the  two  material  points,  the 
time  of  nurfing  and  the  age  of  puberty,  are  quite 
overlooked,  by  which  all  computations  of'the  numbers 
in  the  Antediluvian  world  mud  be  regulated.  What 
unavoidable  miftakes  this  omiflion  mud  occafion,  will 
be  feen  by  examining  the  firft  ten  numbers  of  the  faid 
table. 
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On  this  table  it  may  be  obferved,  1.  That  though 
there  were  but  two  perfons  created  at  fird,  this  com- 
putation makes  four  perlons  in  the  fecond  year  of  the 
world.  This  could  not  pofTibly  be,  except  Cain  had 
been  born  within  12  months  after  the  creation,  which 
is  highly  improbable,  and  Abel  in  the  fecond  year,  yet 
far  more  improbable  ;  for  in  that  cafe  Eve  could  not 
have  fuckled  Cain. 

a.  In  the  fixth  year  of  the  world  vie  have  eight  per- 
fons, that  is,  fix  children  of  Eve's  in  fix  years.  "  But 
(our  author  add>)  what  fliall  Eve  do  with  fix  infants 
in  fix  years  ?  Where  could  die  find  fo  many  w«t  nurfcs 
for  them  ?  Or  would  the  mother  of  all  living  deny  her 
children  that  nouriflitncnt  which  the  Creator  had  ap- 
pointed for  their  fird  food,  the  milk  in  her  breads  ^ 
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Do  they  confider  that  there  was  but  one  woman  in  the  ArtcdIIa- 
world  to  do  for  hcrfelf,  her  hudiand,  and  her  children,  ^'""*'  , 
what  belongs  to  women  to  do  ?  We  diould  furely  have  ' 

more  refpeft  and  compadion  for  the  mother  of  all  man- 
kind, than  to  lay  fuch  an  intolerable  burden  upon  her, 
whole  fotrow  for  her  o<n  deception,  and  thereby  ruin- 
ing both  herfelf  and  her  hufband,  mud  have  been  very 
great  for  many  years.  In  punidiment  of  which,  though 
Gud  had  f;id  he  ivotild  greatly  mulliply  her  forroiu  and 
conception,  the  meaning  was  not,  that  die  diould  have 
a  child  every  year,  which  could  not  be,  becaufe  the 
nature  of  that  food  and  nouridiment  sppo'nted  by  him- 
felf  for  her  children  w^ould  not  permit  it.  Nor  ^•t 
when  he  commanded  them  to  incrtaje  and  multiply  and 
rephnifl)  the  earth,  could  the  command  be  obeyed  in 
(uch  a  manner  as  was  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature 
and  providence.  But  the  method  intended  to  anfvver 
the  defign  of  the  command  was  to  prolong  their  lives 
to  above  800  and  90D  years,  and  their  prolific  powers 
for  340  and  360  years  of  that  term  of  life,  that  by  flow 
and  fure  and  long  continuance  of  increafe  they  might 
people  the  earth  In  due  time." 

3.  The  fame  exception  lies  to  all  the  following  pe- 
riods of  doubling,  where  the  number  far  exceeds  what 
it  could  podibly  be  in  faft;  but  we  dial-1  pafs  them 
over,  and  come  to  the  lad  of  them  in  the  year  1  10, 
in  which  the  number  of  mankind  is  made  1048.  Now 
in  the  year  1 10  not  one  of  Adim's  children  was  mar- 
ried, becaufe  not  yet  come  to  the  age  of  puberty.  In 
that  year  of  the  world  there  could  be  no  more  than 
18  or  20  perfons,  at  fingle  births,  befides  Ad.ira  and 
Eve.  It  is  a  great  midake  therefore  to  imagine,  that 
the  periods  of  doubling  were  much  diorter  in  the  earlier 
times  than  in  the  latter  ;  the  contrary  of  which  is  evi- 
dent to  reafon. 

According  to  our  author,  two  errors  hare  been  fallen 
into  in  treating  of  this  point  ;  namely,    1.  That  in  the  ■'i'-P' 5'' 
fird  ages  of  the  world,  both  before  and  after  the  Flood, 
men  began  to  propagate  their   kind   as   early   as  they 
commonly  do  at  prefent.     2.  That  the  children  of  the 
fame  father  fucceeded  one  after  another  as  fad  as  they 
do  now,  that  is,  that  the  women   brought   forth  chil-        sj 
dren  every  year.      The  fird  of  thefe  errors  he  confutes,  Of  tfi^ 'gc 
by  diewing  that  the  feveral  periods  or  dages  of  man's'"  P"?^ 
life  bear  a  jud  proportion   to  one  mother,  and  to  the  Antejij^. 
whole  terra  of  life  ;  and  that  the  period  of  puberty  orvians. 
maturity  has  not  been  the  lame  at  nil  times,  but  is  ac- 
cording to  the  length  or  brevity  of  life  in  the  different 
ages  of  the  world,  according  to  thnt  remark  of  St  Au- 
gudine,   Tanto  ferior  fuit  proporiione  piiberlns,  quanta 
vita  totius  major  ansojitas.     Mofes,  he  obferves,  gives 
the  age  of  the  world  from  the  creation  to  the  deluge, 
and  from  that  period  to  his  own  time  chiefly  by  gene- 
rations.    A  generation  is  the  interval  of  years  between 
the   births  of  father  and   fon.      This   the   Latins  call 
le^as,  and   the  Greeks  ysvu*.      Now,  a   generation,  or 
the  interval  of  years  between   father  and  fon,  has  not 
been,  neither  podibly  could  be,  the   fame   in   all    ages 
from  the  beginning,  as  Vodiu?  jufily  obferves;  but  has 
varied  greatly  according   to  the  length   or  brevity  of 
man's  life  in  the    feveral  periods  of  the  world.      Since 
the  ordinary  term   of  man's   life  has  been  reduced  to 
70  and  80  years,  the  lime  of  puberty  is  in  proportion 
to  this  brevity  of  life,  and  reckoned  at  20  or  21,  which 
is  the  fourth  part  of  a  life  of  fourfcorc.     The  ftveral 

dages 
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manhood,  full  aj^e,  dcclcnfion,  old  or  dccre|)it  age  ; 
all  which  commonly  bear  a  proporlion  to  the  whole 
terra  of  life.'  Now  the  bound?  and  limits  of  thefe  fe- 
veral  flages  cannot  be  preciltly  the  fame  in  all,  but  va- 
ry in  re(pi;6f 'of  the  difpufition  of  men's  bodies,  thtir 
courfe  of  life,  and  alfo  the  places  and  ages  in  v.hith 
they  live.  In  the  Antediluvian  world  then,  when  men 
lived  to  upwards  of  8oo  and  900  years,  can  it  be 
thought  that  they  pafl'ed  through  the  feveral  Oagts  of 
life  in  as  Ihort  time  as  men  do  now,  who  (eldom  ex- 
ceed 80,  and  not  one  in  ten  arrives  at  that  age  ?  But 
if  the  Antediluvians  arrived  at  puberty  or  manhood  as 
foon  as  men  do  now,  then  would  the  feveral  ftages  of 
human  life  have  bien  loll  or  confounded,  and  men 
would  have  ftarted  from  childhood  to  manhood  at  once, 
without  any  due  or  regular  intervals,  contrary  to  the 
order  of  natuie  :  But  if, '  according  to  the  prefent  eco- 
nomy of  nature,  m»n  is  but  a  youth  at  20,  which 
is  a  fourth  part  of  our  term  of  life,  we  may  reafon- 
ably  conclude,  there  would  be  a  fuitablc  proportion  of 
years  in  a  much  longer  term  of  lite,  fince  nature  is 
conftant  and  unitorm  in  her  operations.  And  though 
in  fo  long  a  life  as  the  Antediluvians  enjoyed,  the  time 
of  puberty  might  be  a  fitth  or  llxth  part  of  their  term 
of  life,  yet  would  they  be  but  youths  at  150  or  j  60  ; 
wliich  bears  much  the  fame  proportion  to  the  whole  of 
their  life  3S  20  is  to  that  of  our^. 

The  other  is  an  error,  he  thinks,  which  could  never 
have  bfen  fallen  into,  had  it  been  conlidered,  that 
every  mother  fuckled  her  own  children  in  thofe  early 
days  ;  and  indeed  where  could  flie  have  found  another 
to  have  done  it  for  her  ? 

Taking  it  for  granted,  then,  that  it  was  an  univer- 
lal   cuftoni    for  women  to  fuckle  their  children  as  well 
before  as  after  the  tlood,  th,e  next  quefiion   is,  for  how 
long  time  they  continued  nurfes  ?      He  ihows  various 
inftances,   that  when  man's  life  was   reduced  to  J 30  or 
Cf  tlie  time  1 40  y'^^''^'  ''"^  ordinary  time  of  nurfing  was  two  years  : 
allotted  for  he  thence  infers,  that  for  three  or  four  generations  af- 
miiriiig  HI    jjjj.  j]jg  flood,  when  men  li^ed  to  about  400  years,  the 
days    '"  ^    '''"^  would  be  fo  much  longer  in  proportion,  and  would 
not  be  lefs  than  three  or  four  years  ;  and  confcquei.tly, 
that  before  the  flood,  when  life  was  protraftcd  to  800 
or  9CO  years,  it  would  be  lliU  longer,  in  proportion  to 
their  longevity  ;  fo  that  fi>e  years  might  be  the  ordi- 
nary time  of  nurfing  in  the  old    world ;    and    there- 
fore that  we  cannot  reckon  Itfs  than  fix  years  between 
the  births.      For  man's  life   being   prolonged  to  fo  ma- 
ny hundred  years  at  firft  for  the  more  fpcedy   peopling 
of  the  earth,  he  came  by  flow  degrees  to  matuie  age, 
there  being  a  long  time  required  to  rear  up  a  body  that 
was  to  lad  near  lOOO  years.     The  intervals  therefore 
of  infancy,  childhood,  youth,  and  mature  age,   were 
(0  much  longer  in  proportion  to  ours  as  the  difference 
is  between  our  term  of  life  and  theirs  :    and  1 50  or 
160   years,  with  refpeiEl  to  their    longevity,    was   no 
J-        more  in  proportion  than   20  is  to  the  brevity  of  our 
life.     As  the  Ante'diluvians  therefore  were  fo  very  long 
in  growing  up  to  mature  age,  he  concludes,  that  tlie 
time  of  nuifing  could  not   be   fliorter  than   five  years, 
and  that  the  dilfance  between  the  births  in  a  regular 
way  muft  be  fct  at  fix  years. 
,  Upon   the    whole,   he  thinks  it  evident  that  there 
could  be  no  fuch  fpeedy  increafe  of  mankind  at  the  be- 
Vox..  II.  Part  II. 
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ncy,    childliood,    youth,     ginning  as  is  imagined  ;  that  the  time  of  nurfing  above  Antedilu- 
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Between 
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Ipccified  was  no  more  tlian  ncct  (Tary  for  that  firtnglh  of  *""*• 
conflitution  which  was  to  lall  for  800  and  900  jtaisj  • 
and  that  women  who  were  to  continue  bearing  children 
for  34.0  or  360  years  of  their  life,  Ihould  have  them  but 
llovvly,  and  at  the  dillancc  of  feveral  years,  that  their 
llreiigth  might  hold  out,  and  that  they  might  not  be 
ovcrburthcned  with  too  many  cares  at  once  ;  and  there- 
fore, when  Eve's  firft  child  was  fix  years  old,  it  wai 
time  enough  for  her  to  have  another,  and  foon,  though 
jjodibly  (om^times  twins.  26 

Thefe  points    being  difcufTed,    be   proceeds,    i.  To  *^"" '='""■."'' 
compute  what  number  upon  the  whole   might  be  born  *^J  V' ''■"°" 
into  the   world   from  the  creation  to  near  the  time  of  jreafc  of 
the   deluge;  and  then,   2.   'Jo  ftitc  the  needful  dcduc- mankind, 
tions  tor  deaths  and  other  deficiencies. 

1.  I.  How  long  the  parents  of  mankind  continued  in 
paradifc,  we  know  not ;  though  longer  perhaps  than  is 
commonly  imagined.  We  ftiall  even  (uppofie  two  or 
three  years,  in  which  time  there  was  no  child  born, 
nor  any  attempt  towards  it.  \Vc  (hall  allow  them  two 
or  three  years  more  to  lament  their  fall,  and  the  mifer- 
able  ellate  their  want  of  faith  and  difobedirnte  had 
brought  them  to,  from  a  moft  happy  condition  ;  and 
iuppofe  Cain  to  be  born  fix  years  alter  the  creation  (ia 
which  fuppofition  few,  probably,  will  be  apt  to  tliink 
us  too  hiift)),  and  Abel  again  fix  years  after  him,  and 
fo  every  fixth  year  Eve  to  have  had  a  child,  the  firft 
leven,  eight,  or  nine  whereof  were  probably  all  males  ' 
(^the  males  being  longer  in  coming  to  matuiity  than  the 
females)  ;  and  this  diflance  between  the  births  will  alfo 
be  thought  a  fufficient  allowance.  At  this  rate  of  in- 
creafe Adam  would  have  in  100  years  16  children,  in 
200  years  32,  and  in  400  years  64  children  ;  when  we 
will  fuppole  Eve  to  have  left  off  child-bearing.  Nor 
need  the  number  of  Adam's  children  be  thought  too 
great,  when  there  are  indances  in  thofe  later  ages,  and 
this  (liort  period  of  man's  lite,  of  thofe  who  have  had 
40  children  at  fingle  births  by  two  fucceffive  wives, 
and  of  many  others  who  have  had  2D,  25,  and  30,  by 
one  wife  ;  though  in  fuch  cafes  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed 
that  the  women  fuckled  their  children. 

2.  Though  it  is  reafonable  to  think  that  the  Ante- 
diluvians, notv\ithftandiiig  their  longevity,  came  to 
mature  age  at  i|o  ;  yet,  as  we  are  not  fure  that  they  all 
married  fo  foon  as  they  were  ripe  for  marriage,  and 
that  the  earliell  in  the  genealogies  is  born  in  the  l62d 
year  of  his  father,  who  might  probably  be  a  firfl  born, 
our  author  does  not  fuppofe  Cain,  Abel,  or  any  of  the 
fucceeding  children  or  grandchildren  of  Adam  to  have 
married  till  they  were  1 60,  but  to  have  had  children 
from  161  or  162  till  they  were  of  the  age  of  5C0, 
at  the  fore-named  diftance  or  interval  between  the 
births  ;  though  Noah  we  know  had  three  fons  after  he 
was  500,  at  the  due  intervals.  And  to  all  the  Ante- 
diluvians we  may  allow,  without  fear  of  exceeding,  50 
or  54  children  in  general,  according  to  the  courfe  of 
nature,  and  the  longevity  of  thofe  firft  ages  of  the 
world.  i 

3.  Let  us  next  inquire  in  what  number  of  years  the 
men  of  that  world  might  double  themfelves,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  long  intervals  between  llie  births.  The 
increafe  indeed  will  be  found  very  fmall  tor  the  firft 
3C0  or  400  years,  as  they  were  late  in  coming  to  ma-' 
turity  i  but  the  fucceeding  ages  will  fivell  the  account 
3  G  exceedingly. 
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Antedilii-  exceedingly.  Let  u-;  fiippofe  at  prefent  (what  flnll  be 
'"^'"'  proved  afterwards)  that  in  the  year  of  the  world  500, 
^"~»  there  were  200  perfons  only,  male  and  female,  of  full 
age  to  marry,  the  men  at  160,  the  women  at  120  or 
thereabout.  The  firft  or  fecond  year  after  the  mar- 
riage will  probably  produce  100  births  from  100 
couple,  and  every  fixth  year  after  )00  more.  At  this 
flow  progreflion  the  20O  m^rried  perfons  will,  in  19  or 
20  years,  be  increafed  to  600  :  fo  that  the  number  of 
mankind  would  be  trebled  in  20  years,  after  there  came 
100  pair  to  be  married.  And  in  this  manner  they 
would  increafe  and  multiply  every  20  years,  or  in  that 
fpace  treble  themfelves. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objeifled,  that  though  it  appears 
that  fuch  an  increafe  might  be  at  firlt  from  the  firll 
100  marriages,  yet  they  couid  not  continue  thus  to 
multiply  at  fuch  periods  ;  becaufe,  according  to  the 
rule  we  have  laid  down,  none  of  the  iffue  of  thefe  100 
ilrft  marriages  could  increafe  the  number  of  mankind 
till  the  men  had  attained  the  age  of  160.  It  is  true 
they  could  not  :  but  then  it  mull  be  remembered,  that 
the  firft  100  pair  are  ftlll  adding  every  fixth  year  100 
more  to  the  number  of  mankind,  even  till  after  the 
400  born  in  the  firft  20  years  are  married,  and  begin 
a  new  ftock  for  increafe  ;  fo  that  when  there  came  to 
be  forae  hundred  couples  married,  the  increafe  and  mul- 
tiplication would  come  on  very  faft,  and  in  1 000  years 
mankind  would  be  prodigioufly  increafed. 

But  though  there  be  nothing  in  this  fuppofition  con- 
trary to  leafon,  viz.  That  after  the  year  of  the  world 
500,  they  might  treble  themfelves  in  20  years  ;  yet 
we  will  not  reckon  upon  fo  fliort  an  interval,  but  will 
allow  a  much  longer  time  even  to  their  doubling  them- 
felves, and  fhall  exhibit  two  tables  of  doubling  ;  the 
firft  at  the  interval  of  50  years  (much  too  long  indeed), 
the  other  at  the  interval  of  40  years,  and  both  begin- 
ning at  the  year  500,  when  there  could  not  be  fewer 
(whatever  more  there  might  be)  than  100  married  or 
Hiatriageable  perfons  defcended  from  Adam  and  Eve. 
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yearsof  the  V.'orld. 
500 

600 

6jo 

700 

750 

800 

850 

900 

950 
1000 
1050 
rioo 
1150 
1200 
1250 
1^300 

»35o 
1400 
1450 
J  500 
1550 
1600 
1650 


Number  of  Mankind. 
200 
400 
800 

i,6oo 

3,200 

6,400 

1 2,800 

25.600 

51,200 

-  102,400 

-  204,400 
•     409,600 

819,200 

1,638,400 

3,276,800 

6,553,600 

13,107,200 

26,214,400 

52  428,800 

104,8  s7, 600 

209,715,200 

419,430400 

838,860,800 

»,677,72i,6oo 


Year  of  the  World. 
'700 
1750 
1800 
1850 
1900 
1950 
2COO 
2050 


Nutr.her  of  Mankind.   Antcdilu- 

3-335''14,?-2oo     ^'^"s- 

6,710,886, 500  ^— V— ^ 

'3'42',772.8oo 

26,843,545,600 

53,687,091,200 

107.374,182.400 

214.748,364,800 

4^9.496,729.600 


This  table  is  calculated  at  the  long  interval  of  50 
years,  that  it  may  appear  that  even  by  under-rating  the 
number  of  mankind,  there  would  be  fo  many  millions 
born  into  the  world  before  the  deluge  came,  that  they 
would  be  obliged  to  fpread  themfelves  over  the  face  of 
the  earth,  though  but  one  half  of  the  lum  total  of 
429,496  millions  had  been  alive  at  the  time  of  the  de- 
luge ;  but  as  the  interval  here  allowed  may  appear  to 
be  too  long  for  the  time  of  doubling,  the  fecond  is  cal- 
culated at  the  interval  of  40  years,  which  comes  nearer 
to  the  truth  of  the  cafe,  though  even  this  may  exceed 
the  time  of  doubling. 


Years  of  the  World. 
500 
540 
580 
620 
660 
700 
740 
780 
820 
860 
920 
940 
980 
1020 

ic6d 
1 100 
1140 
1 1 80 
1220 
1260 
1300 

1340 
1380 
1420 
1460 
1500 
1540 
1580 
,1620 
1660 
1700 
1740 
1780 
1820 
i860 
1900 
1940 
1980 
2020 


Number  of  Mankind. 
200 
400 

8op 
1,600 

3,2CO 

6,400 
12.830 

25,600 

51,200 

.     102400 

-     204,800 

409,600 

.     8192CO 

.1,638400 

3,276.800 

6,5  (;3  600 

13,107,200 

26,214,400 

52,428,800 

104,857,600 

209,715,200 

419,4^0.400 

838,860,800 

1,677,721,600 

.•^.355-44.^.2oo 

6,710,886,400 

13,421,772,800 

26,843,545,600 

53,687,091,200 

107,374,182,400 

214.748,364,800 

429,496,729,600 

S58.993.459.20a 

1,717,986,918,400 

3.43.f.973-836,8oo 

6,871,947,673,600 

13.74.^.895,347,200 

27,487,790,694,400 

54.975.  58'.388,Soo 


The   firft   table   is  brought  down  no  lower  than  to 
the  year  2050,   and  the  fecond   to   the  year  2020, 


though 
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>iite(lilii-  thotipli  tTicrc  remain   by  the   firR  206,  and  by  the  fc- 
viaiis.      coiiJ    236    years  to  the   flood  :    the  reiifoii   U,  that  in 
*  thofc  l.ill  200  years  of  the  world,  mankind  would  not 

increale  In  any  me;dur<:  rqual  to  what  they  had  done 
in  the  prcccdinj;  years  (though  regularly  the  incrcafe 
fliould  have  bei.n  much  greHler);  beoaufe  that  violence 
was  then  great  in  the  earth,  .iikI  thoulands,  yea  mil- 
lions, might  have  been  cut  olF  by  untimely  deaths  ;  for 
which  caufe  the  world's  dell rutlion  was  determined  120 
years  before  the  llood  came. 
f)V)jc(ftion  II.  But  now  againft  this  immenfe  number  of  marikiT\d 
»nivvcrcd.  that  might  in  a  regular  and  ordinary  way  have  been 
born  into  the  world  between  the  creation  and  the  de- 
luge in  2056  years,  it  will  no  doubt  be  objeftid  by 
fome  (as  it  has  been  done  to  far  lels  numbers),  that  all 
fuch  calculations  are  mere  gucfs  work,  the  produft  of 
fruitful  imaginations. 

Hut  it  fhould  be  confidtred,  that  in  calculations  of 
this  nature  fome  regular  order  or  method  mull  be  ob- 
ferved  :  and  though,  according  to  the  courle  of  nature 
fuch  an  increafe  and  multiplication  of  mankind  there 
might  have  been  periodically,  elpecially  >at  the  begin- 
ning, when  the  command  was  10  incrcaje  and  multiply 
and  rtplemjh  the  enrlh ;  yet  we  will  not  fuppole  that 
all  things  went  on  thus  regularly,  without  difference  or 
interruption.  We  do  not  know  what  extraordinary  ob- 
flruftions  or  interruptions  there  might  be  to  fuch  a  re- 
gular incrcafe.  Tiiough  every  married  pair  might  by 
the  courfe  of  nature  have  had  fuch  a  number  of  chil- 
dre^i  a'S  has  been  mentioned,  yet  the  Divine  Providence 
might  order  it  othtrwifc  in  manifold  inltanccs,  and  it 
might  pofl'ibly  be  in  the  old  world,  as  it  has  been  fince 
the  flood,  viz.  that  lome  marriages  have  produced  ma- 
ny children,  others  few,  and  fome  none  at  all.  Al- 
lowing, therefore,  for  all  fuch  obftruftions  and  deficien- 
cies, and  likewife  for  all  calualties  and  accidents  (to 
ivhich  men  might  be  liable  in  that  world  as  well  as  in 
the  prefcnt),  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  can  be  defired, 
let  the  farmer  number  be  reduced  to  one  half,  viz.  to 
27,487,790,694,400,  that  is,  27  billions,  or  millions 
of  millions,  four  hundred  and  eighty-feven  thonfand 
fiven  hundred  and  ninety  millions,  fi.\  hundred  and 
ninety-four  thoufand  and  four  hundred.  And  this  we 
(hall  no  V  fuppole  to  be  the  whole  number  of  thofe  who 
were  born  into  the  world  before  the  deluge.  Kut  from 
this  fura  is  to  be  fubtratled  the  number  of  thole  who 
died  before  that  time. 

Of  thofe  in  the  genealogies  from  Adam  by  Seth, 
Enoch  was  tranllated  at  the  age  of  365,  Laraech  the 
father  of  Noah  died  juft  before  the  flood  at  755,  Ma- 
halaleel  at  89J.  Adam  and  the  other  five  patriarchs 
lived  to  above  goo.  Before  the  year  900,  therefore, 
we  may  fuppole  there  were  no  deaths  except  that  of 
Abel,  who  was  (lain,  a  young  man,  but  that  all  born 
within  that  period  were  alive  together.  But  in  the 
tenth  century  death  began  to  reign,  and  Adara  and 
Eve,  we  may  prefume,  were  the  firll  over  whom  death 
had  power  in  a  natural  way,  as  their  difobedieiice  was 
the  caufe  of  it.  The  children  alio  born  of  them  in  the 
firft  hundred  years  would  alfo  die  in  this  icth  century, 
thofe  born  in  the  lecond  hundred  would  die  in  the  1  Ith, 
thofe  born  in  the  third  century  would  die  in  the  12th, 
and  fo  on.  But  though  we  are  far  from  thinking  that 
after  the  beginning  of  the  loth  century  (till  which 
time  few  or  none  died),  the  deaths  would  be  equal  to 


calculation. 


the  births ;  yet  as   tve  have  made  large  conctflion'.  all  .\nt*difiN 

along,   we    (liall  do   the  lame   in  this  cafe,  and  fuppofe  .     "  '"'•    ^ 

them  upon  the  whole  to   have    been    rfjual,    efpecially  ' 

fiiice  we  caimot  precifely  fay  how  lon;^  ih^t  violei.ce  or 

bloodlhcd,  which  was  their  trying  fin,  came  to  prevail  ; 

and  therefore  will  reduce  the  lall  lum  mentioned  to  one 

halt  again,   to  allow  for  the  draths  and    prevailing  vio- 

lence,  and  fuppofe  the  total  number  of  mankind  alive 

upon  earth  at  the  time   of  the  deluge  to  liave  been  no 

more  than    13,743,895.3)7,200,  that    is,    13   billions 

or  millions  of  millions,  Icven   hundred   and   forty-threo 

thouland  eight  hundred  and  ninety-five  millions,  three 

hundred   and  forty-feven  thoufand   and   two  hundred  ; 

a  number  valUy  exceeding   that  of  the  prefent  inhabi. 

tail's  of  the  whole  earth.  1% 

Notwithllanding  the  very  large  allowances  and  abate- '''"''^bilitf 
ments  made  to  reduce  the  number  of  mankind,  yet  even  of  tl"^  »•''"''' 
the  lafl  reduction  to  13  billions  or  millions  of  millions, 
&c.  fceras  lo  valtly  great,  that  it  will  hardly  be  thought 
pollible  that  fuch  a  number  of  men  could  ever  be  at  one 
time  upon  the  earth.  Now,  though  we  pretend  to  no 
certainty  in  this  point  (which  made  it  the  more  rei]ui- 
fite  to  allow  largely  for  deaths  and  deficiencies),  yet 
the.  calculation  we  have  given  mud  appear  higlily  pro- 
bable, fince  it  is  founded  upon  grounds  certain  and  un- 
deniable :   for  inftance, 

1.  It  cannot  be  denied  but  that  the  Antediluvianl 
were  come  to  the  age  of  puberty  and  marriige  at  1 60 
years,  when  we  find  a  fon  born  in  162.      Nor, 

2.  Can  it  be  faid,  that  they  could  not  have  children 
at  the  age  of  500,  when  we  have  an  inftance  of  one 
that  had  three  fons  at  due  dilfances  after  that  age. 
Neither, 

3.  Can  it  be  alleged  that  we  have  not  allowed  a  due 
dillance  or  interval  between  the  births,  viz.  fix  years, 
when  moll  will  be  of  opinion  that  it  could  not  be  fo 
long.      Nor  yet, 

4.  Can  it  be  judged  that  we  have  made  the  period 
of  doubling  far  too  fliort,  when  we  had  befoie  fliowed 
that  after  too  marriages  confummated,  they  would 
treble  thcmlclves  in  half  the  time  we  have  taken  for 
their  doubling.      Nor, 

5.  Will  any  one  make  a  doubt,  but  that  there  might 
be  200  perfans  of  mature  age  for  marriage  in  the  year 
of  the  world  500,  the  men  at  1 60,  the  women  young, 
er.  Neverthelcfs,  as  this  is  the  foundation  of  our  cal- 
culation, we  (hall  now  fliow  that  there  was  at  leaft  fuch 
a  number  of  perfons  marriageable  at  that  age  of  the 
world. 

It  may  be  obCerved,  that  as  we  take  160  for  the 
year  of  maturity  and  marriage,  according  to  that  period 
all  married  or  marriageable  in  the  year  500  muft  have 
been  born  in  or  before  the  year  340  ;  the  males  at  Icart, 
though  the  females,  coming  fooner  to  maturity,  might 
fome  of  thcfm  be  born  later  or  after  the  year  380.  Now, 
according  to  this  ftated  period  of  marriage, 

1.  In  or  before  the  year  340,  Adam  might  have  had 
54  children,  males  and  females,  or  27  pair  married  or 
fit  for  marriage. 

2.  Cain,  whom  we  fuppofe  to  be  but  fix  vears 
younger  than  Adam  (which  by  the  by  is  more  than 
others  allo^v),  and  to  have  married  in  the  year  166, 
m.ight  have  in  the  year  340,  28  children,  or  14  pair 
fit  for  marriage,  which  added  to  the  former,  makes 
41  pair. 

3  G  3  3,  Abel 
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3.  Abel,  married  fix  year*  later,  that  is,  in  the  year 
172,  and  wiiom  u-e  (hall  fuppofe  fliin  in  the  year  225 
or  226,  could  in  that  cafe  have  no  more  th.ni  eight  or 

J  nine    children,    or  four  pair,   which   with  the   former 
make  45  pair. 

4.  Adam's  third  fon,  married  in  the  year  178,  will 
afibrd  us  in  the  year  340,  26  children,  or  13  pair, 
which  increale  the  number  of  marriageable  perfons  to 
58  pair. 

5.  A  fourth  fon  of  Adam's,  married  in  the  year  1 84, 
will  give  us  in  the  year  340,  2J  children,  or  12  pair; 
■which  makes  the  number  of  pairs  70. 

6.  A  fifth  fon  of  Adam's,  married  in  the  year  1 90, 
might  in  the  year  340  have  24  children,  or  12  pair 
again,  which  increafe  the  former  number  to  82  pair. 

7.  A  fixth  fon  of  Adam'f,  married  in  the  year  196, 
would  have  in  the  year  340,  22  children,  or  i  I  pair; 
which  added  to  the  former  make  op  93  pair. 

8.  A  feventh  ion  of  Adam's,  married  in  the  year 
202,  will,  in  the  year  340,  give  us  2D  children,  or  10 
pair  ;  which  makes  in  the  whole  103  pair,  already  three 
pair  more  than  we  reckoned  upon.  I  need  therefore 
go  no  farther  on  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  fon  ;  but  the 
following  eight  or  nine  births  I  may  reafonablv  take 
to  have  been  daughters,  and  married  to  the  brothers 
that  preceded  them. 

Here  are  now  no  more  than  14  children  of  Adam's 
married,  who  have  given  us  the  100  pair  we  have  rec- 
koned upon,  and  three  over.  V/e  might  yet  have  13 
pair  to  bring  into  the  account,  all  born  before  the  year 
340,  and  marriageable  in  the  year  ^00,  which  would 
very  much  increale  the  number  of  mankind.  And  by 
this  the  reader  may  perceive  that  we  have  b  en  far  from 
building  on  uncertain  or  precarious  foundations,  finre 
we  have  omitted  13  pair  more,  which  we  might  have 
taken  into  the  account.  And  if  it  be  confidered  that 
the  command  given  to  Adam  was  to  increafe  and  mul- 
tiply and  replenilli  the  earth,  no  doubt  can  be  made, 
but  that  his  own  and  his  children's  marriages  were  fruit- 
ful in  the  procreation  of  children,  that  the  earth  might 
be  inhabited. 

ANTEGO.     Sec  Antigua. 

ANTE] URAMENrUM,  by  our  anceftors  called 
juramentum  calumn't,  an  oath  which  anciently  b"th 
accufer  and  accufed  were  to  take  before  any  trial  or 
purgation. — The  acculer  was  to  fwear  that  he  would 
profecute  the  criminal  ;  and  the  accufed  to  make  oath, 
on  the  day  he  was  to  undergo  the  ordeal,  that  he  was 
innocent  of  the  crime  charged  againft  him. 

ANTELOPE,  in  2,oology.     See  Capra. 

ANTELUCAN,  in  ecclefiartical  writers,  is  applied 
to  things  done  in  the  night  or  before  day.  We  find 
frequent  mention  of  the  antelucan  affcmblies  (Ccelus 
/intelticani)  of  the  ancient  Chriftians,  in  times  of  pcr- 
lecution,  for  religious  worfliip, 

AN  TEMURALE,  in  the  ancient  military  art,  de- 
notes much  the  lame  with  what  the  moderns  call  an 
fjut-wort. 

AN TE.NATI,  in  modTn  Englifli  hiflory,  is  chief- 
ly underdood  of  the  fubjefts  of  Scotland,  born  before 
Kinj'  James  the  FirQ's  accefTion  to  the  E.nglilh  crown, 
and  alive  after  it.  In  relation  to  thefe,  thole  who 
were  horn  after  the  acceflion  were  denominated  Pqfina- 
.V,    The  antcnati  were  confidered  as  aliens  in  England, 
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whereas  the  poftnati  claimed  the  privilege  of  natural 
fubjeiTls. 

ANTENCLEMA,  in  Oralory,  is  where  the  whole 
defence  of  the  perlbn  accufed  turns  on  criminating  the 
accufer.  Such  is  the  defence  of  Ortfles,  or  the  ora- 
tion for  Milo  :  Occifus  ej!,  fed  lalro.  Exfeflus,  fed 
raptor, 

ANTENICENE,  in  ecclefiallical  writers,  denotes 
a  thing  or  perfon  prior  to  the  firll  council  of  Nice. 
We  fay  the  Antenicene  faith,  Antcnicene  creeds,  An- 
tenicene  fathers. 

ANTENN.^,  in  the  hiflory  of  infefls,  flender 
bodies  with  which  nature  has  furnifned  the  heads 
of  thefe  creatures,  being  the  fame  with  what  in  Eng- 
lilh  are  called  horns  or  feelers.  See  Entomologv 
Iiidtx. 

ANTENOR,  a  Trojan  prince,  came  into  Italy,  ex- 
pelled the  Enganians  on  the  river  Po,  and  built  the 
city  of  Padua,  where  his  tomb  is  faid  to  be  ftill  ex- 
tant. 

ANTEPAGMENTA,  in  the  Ancient  Archilec- 
turc,  the  jambs  of  a  door.  They  are  alfo  ornaments, 
or  garnilhings,  in  carved  work,  of  men,  animals,  &c. 
made  either  of  wood  or  ftone,  and  fet  on  the  archi- 
trave. 

ANTEPENULTIMA,  in  Grammar,  the  third  fyl- 
lable  of  a  word  from  the  end,  or  the  lalt  lyllable  but 
two. 

ANTEPILANI,  in  the  Roman  armies,  a  name 
given  to  the  haftati  and  principes,  becaufe  they  march- 
ed next  befoie  the  triarii,  who  were  called ^//rt«;. 

ANTEPILEPTICS,  among  phyficians,  medicines 
eftcemed  good  in  the  epilepfy. 

ANTEPOSITION,  a  grammatical  figure,  where- 
by a  word,  which  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  lynta.\  ought 
to  follow  another,  comes  before  it.  As  when,  in  the 
Latin,  the  adjeflive  is  put  before  the  fubftantive,  the 
verb  before  the  nominative  cafe,  &c. 

ANTEPREDICAMEN TS,  among  logicians,  cer- 
tain preliminary  queftions  which  illuftrate  the  doftrine 
of  predicaments  and  categories. 

ANFEQUIERA,  a  handfome  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Granada,  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
upper  and  lower.  The  upper  is  feated  on  a  hill,  and 
has  a  caftle  :  the  lower  ftands  in  a  fertile  plain,  and  is 
watered  with  a  great  number  of  brooki-.  There  is  a 
large  quantity  of  fait  in  the  mountain  ;  and  five  miles 
from  the  town,  a  fpring  famous  for  the  cure  of  the  gra- 
vel.    W.  Long.  4.  40.  N.  Lat.  36.  5r, 

AN  I  ERIOR,  denotes  fomething  placed  before  an- 
other, either  with  refpcft  to  time  or  place. 

ANTEKOS,  in  Mythology,  one  of  the  two  Cupids 
who  were  the  chief  of  the  number.  They  are  placed 
at  the  foot  of  the  Venus  of  Medicis  ;  this  is  reprefented 
with  a  heavy  and  fullen  look,  agreeably  to  the  poeti- 
cal defcription  of  him,  as  the  caule  of  love's  cealing. 
The  other  was  called  Eros. 

AN  I'ESIGNx'VNI,  in  the  Roman  armies,  foldiers- 
placed  before  the  ftandards,  in  order  to  defend  them, 
according  to  Lipfius  ;  but  Coefar  and  Livy  mention 
the  antefignani  as  the  llrll  line,  or  firfl  body,  ot  heavy- 
armed  troops.  The  vclites,  who  uled  to  ikirmifli  be- 
fore the  army,  were  likewife  called  antefignani. 

ANTESTATURE,    in    Vortfcation,   a  fmall    re- 

trenchmetit 
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trenchment  made  of  palifadoes,  or  facks  of  earth,  with 
a  vic-iv  to  difpute  with  an  enemy  the  remainder  of  a 
piece  of  <;miind. 

ANTES  TAR  r,  in  Roman  Antiquity,  fij^nlfies  to 
bcnr  ivitMcfs  apainll  any  one  uho  rdiilcd  to  make  liis 
appi'ar.ince  in  the  Romnn  courts  of  judicature,  on  the 
d:iv  appointed,  and  accorditiL^  to  the  tenor  of  iiis  bail. 
Toe  pl.iintllT,  lindinj;  thf  defendant  after  fuch  a  breach 
of  his  engagc|ncnt,  was  allowed  to  carry  him  into  court 
by  force,  having  firft  alked  any  of  the  pcrfons  prefent 
to  bear  witncfs.  'I'he  perfon  a/kcd  to  bc.ir  witnefs  in 
this  cafe,  expreffed  iiis  confent  by  turning  liis  right 
ear,  which  was  inftantly  taken  hold  of  by  the  plaintiff, 
and  this  was  to  aiifwer  the  end  of  a  fubprcna.  The 
ear  was  touched  upon  this  occafion,  fiys  Pliny,  as  be- 
ing the  feat  of  memory,  and  therefore  the  ceremony 
was  a  fort  of  caution  to  the  party  to  remember  his  en- 
gagement. 

ANTflELION.     See  Corona  and  Parhf.lion. 

AN!  HELIX,  in  jinatomy,  the  inward  prf.tuberance 
of  the  external  ear,  being  a  femicjrcle  within,  and  al- 
moft  parallel  to  the  helix.      See  Anatomy. 

ANTHELMINTICS,  among  Fhyficians,  medi- 
cines proper  to  dertroy  worms. 

AN  THEM,  a  church  fong  performed  in  cathedral 
fervice  by  choriders,  who  fung  alternately.  It  was  ufed 
to  denote  both  plalms  and  hymns,  when  performed  in 
this  manner.  But,  at  prefent,  anthem  is  ufed  in  a  more 
confined  fenfe,  being  applied  to  certain  pafl",iges  taken 
out  of  the  fcriptures,  and  adapted  to  a  particular  fo- 
lemnity.  Anthems  were  firft  introduced  in  the  re- 
formed fervice  of  the  Englifli  church,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Qncen  Elizjibcth. 

ANTHEMIS,  CHAMOMILE.     See  Botany  Index. 

ANTHERA,  In  Balauy,  that  p.irt  of  the  Hamen 
ivhich  is  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  filamentum,  within 
the  corolla  :  it  contains  the  pollen  or  fine  dulf,  which, 
when  mature,  it  emits  for  the  inipvejniation  of  the  plant, 
according  to  Linnxiis.  The  Arv.r.  of  Ray,  Tournef. 
and  Rivin.  ;   Cafifii'ajlamini's,  of  Malpighi. 

ANTHERICUM,  spider  wort.  See  Botany 
Index. 

ANTHESPHORIA,  in  Antiquily,  a  Sicilian  fef- 
tival  inrtituted  in  honour  of  Proferpine.  The  word  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  «v5o5,j/?oti'fr,  and  l^'.^^o,  I  carry ; 
becaufe  that  goddefs  was  forced  away  by  Pluto  when 
file  was  gathering  flowers  in  the  fields.  Yet  Feftus 
does  not  afcribe  the  feafi  to  Proferpine  ;  but  fays  it  was 
thus  called  by  reafon  ears  of  corn  were  carried  on  this 

day  to  the  temples Anthtfphoria  feems  to  be  the  fame 

thing  with  \\\t  ftorifcrlum  of  the  Latins,  and  anfwersto 
the  harvcft-home  among  us. 

ANTHT'STERIA,  in  Ant'iqmly,  \vas  a  feaft  cele- 
brated by  the  Athenians  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  Tlie 
mofl  natural  derivation  of  the  word  is  from  the  Greek 
oo^if  iJ^^-i)'  3  flower,  it  being  the  cuftom  at  this  feaft 
to  ofFr  garlands  of  flowers  to  Bacchus. 

The  anthefteria  lafted  three  days,  the  I  nh,  1 2th,  and 
13th  of  the  month  •,  each  of  which  had  a  name  fuited 
to  the  proper  office  of  the  day.  The  firft  day  of  the 
feaft  was  called  ir&tiyix.,  i.  e.  o/>eru>:g  of  the  vc^'tls,  be- 
caufe on  this  day  they  tapped  the  velTels,  and  tafted 
the  wine.  The  fecond  day  they  called  yjoi,  congii,  the 
name  of  a  meafure  containing  the  weight  of  10  pounds 5 
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on  this  they  drank  tlie  wine    prepared   the   day  b.-fore.    Antliertc- 
Thc  third  dny  they  c.illed   -y^vlfoi.   kettlvt  :  on    this  day       ''^ 
they  boiled  all  forts  of  puKc  in  kettles  ;  which  however 
they  were  not  alloxvcd  to  taftc,  as  being  offered  to  Mer- 
cury. 

ANTHESTERION,  in  Ancient  Chnni/oiiy,  the 
fixth  month  of  the  Athenian  year.  It  contanied  29 
days  J  and  anfwered  to  the  latter  part  of  our  Novem- 
ber and  beginning  of  December.  The  lMacedori;:in<r 
called  it  d^Jion  or  dcfton.  It  had  its  name  from  the 
fcftival  anlheiteria  kept  in  it. 

ANTIHSTIRIA.     See  Botany  Index. 

ANTHOCtROS,    or    horn-flower.     See    Bo-' 
tany  Index.  '      '      ' 

ANTHOLOGION,  the  title  of  the  fervice  book 
ufed  in  the  Greek  church.  It  is  divided  into  12  months, 
containing  the  offices  fung  throughout  the  year,  on  the 
feftivals  of  our  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and  other  remark- 
able faints. 

ANTHOLOGY,  a  difcourfe  f>f  flowers,  or  of  beau- 
tiful paff-igts  from  any  authors. — It  is  alfo  the  name 
given  to  a  colle6lion  of  epigrams  taken  from  feveral 
Greek  poets. 

ANFHOLYZA,  mad  flower.  See  Botany 
Index. 

ANTHONY,  Saint,  was  born  in  Egypt  in  25 j, 
and  inherited  a  large  fortune,  which  he  diftributed 
among  his  neighbours  and  the  poor,  retired  into  foli- 
tude,  founded  a  religious  order,  built  many  monafteries, 
and  died  einno  356.  Many  ridiculous  ftories  are  told 
of  his  conllifls  with  the  devil,  and  of  his  mirack-". 
'I'here  are  feven  epiftles  extant  attributed  to  him. 

St  Anthony  is  lometimes  reprefented  with  a  fire  by 
his  fide,  fignifying  that  he  relieves  perfons  from  the  in- 
flammation called  after  his  name  ;  but  always  accompa- 
nied by  a  hog,  on  account  of  his  having  been  a  Iwine- 
hcrd,  and  curing  all  diforders  in  that  animal.  To  do 
him  the  greater  honour,  the  Romanifts  in  feveral  places 
keep  at  common  charges  a  hog  denominated  Si  An- 
thony""!  ho^,  for  which  they  have  great  veneration. 
Some  will  have  St  Antliony's  pifture  on  the  walls  of 
their  houles,  hoping  by  that  to  be  preferred  from  the 
plague  ;  and  the  Italians,  who  do  not  know  the  true 
fignification  of  the  fire  painted  at  the  fide  of  their  faint, 
concluding  that  he  prefertes  houfes  from  being  burnt, 
invoke  him  on  fuch  occauons.  Both  p<inters  and 
poets  have  made  very  free  with  this  faint  and  his  fol- 
lowers :  the  former  by  the  many  ludicrous  piflures  of 
his  temptation  ;  and  the  latter,  by  divers  epigrams  on 
his  difclples  or  triars  :  one  of  which  is  the  following, 
printed  in  Stephen's  World  of  Wonders  : 

Once  fedd'ft  thou,  Anthony,  an  herd  of  fwine. 

And  now  an  herd  of  monks  thou  feedeft  ftill. 
For  wit  and  gut  alike  both  char£;es  bin  ; 

Both  loven  filth  alike  ;  both  like  to  fill 
Their  greedy  paunch  alike  :   nor  was  that  kird 

More  beaftly,  foctidi,  fwinilh,  than  this  laft. 
All  elle  agrees  ;   one  fault  I  only  find, 

Thou  feedeft  not  thy  monks  with  oaken  maft. 

Anthony  or   Knights  of  St  Asthony,  a   military- 
order,  inlfitutcd  by  Albert  duke  of  Bavaria,  Holland, 
and  Zealand,  when  he  defigned   to   make   war  againlt 
the  Turks  in   1382.     The  knights   wore  a   collar  06 

geld  . 
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St  Anthony  gold  made  in   form   of  a  hermit's   girdle,  from  wliich 
,11         hung  a  (lick  cut  like  a  crutch,  with   a   little    bell,  as 
lat'ria'^  "  '^^^  ^'^  reprefented  in  St  Anthony's  piflures. 
'       ^        '       St  Anthony  alfo  gives  the   denomination  to  an   or- 
der of  relioious  founded  in  France  about  the  year  1095, 
to  take  care  of  thofe  afflifted  with  St   Anthony's  fire  ; 
(fee  the  next  article.) — It  is  faid,  th^t,  in  feme  places, 
thefe  monks  aiTnme  to  themlelves  a  power  of  giving,  as 
well  as  removing,  the  ignis  facer,  or  eryfipelas  ;  a  power 
whicli  (lands  them  in  great  dead  for  keeping  the   poor 
people  in  fiibjei5lion,  and  extorting  alms.    To  avoid  the 
menaces  of  thefe   monks,   the   country   people   prefent 
them  every  year  with  a  fat  liog  a  piece.    Some  prelites 
endeavoured  to  perfuade  Pope  Paul  III.  to  abolifh  the 
order  ;  gii.efliiarios  ijios  fancli  Anthomi,  qui  decipiutit  ru- 
Ji'tcos  et  fimpUces,  eofque  innumeris  fuperjlitionibus  impli- 
cent,    de  medio  toUendos  ejje.      But    they    fubfiif,    not- 
withftanding,  to  this  day,  in  feveral  places. 

St  y!NTHONi-''s  Fire,  a  name  properly  given  to  the 
eryfipelas.  Apparently  it  took  this  denomination,  as 
thofe  afflided  with  it  made  their  peculiar  appllcition 
to  St  Anthony  of  Padua  for  a  cure.  It  is  known,  that 
anciently  pirticular  dilcafes  had  their  pecuivir  faints  : 
thus,  in  the  ophthalmia,  perfons  had  recourfe  to  St 
Lucia  ;  in  the  toothach,  to  St  Apollonia  ;  in  the  hy- 
drophobia, to  St  Hubert,  &c. 

ANTHORA,  in  Botany,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpe- 
cies  of  aconitum.      See  Agonitum,  Botany  Index. 

ANTHORISMUS,  in  Rhetoric,  denotes  a  contrary 
defcription  or  definition  of  a  thing  from  that  given  by 
the  adverfe  party. — Thus,  if  the  plaintiff  urge,  that  to 
take  any  thing  away  from  another  without  his  know- 
ledge or  confent,  is  a  theft  ;  this  is  called  ejo?,  or  defi- 
nition. If  the  defendant  reply,  that  to  take  a  thing  a- 
way  from  another  without  his  knowledge  or  confent, 
provided  it  be  done  vvith  defign  to  return  it  to  him  a- 
gain,  is  not  theft  ;   this  is  an  A\ih^ii^fj.oi. 

ANTHOSPERMUM,  the  amber  tree.  See  Bo- 
TANY  Index. 

ANTHOXANTHUM,  or  ternal  grass.  See 
Botany  Index. 

ANTHRACIS,  Anthracias,  or  Anthracitis, 
names  promifcuoufly  ufed  by  ancient  naturalills  for  very 
different  foffils,  viz.  the  carbuncle,  haematites,  and  a 
kind  of  afferia.      See  Caruukcle,  &c. 

ANTHRACOCIS.  in  Medicine,  a  corrofive  fcaly 
ulcer  either  in  the  bulb  of  the  eye  or  the  eyelids. 

ANTHRAX,  a  Greek  term,  literally  fignifying  a 
burning  coal,  ufed  by  the  ancients  to  denote  a  gem,  as 
well  as  a  difeafe,  more  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
carbuncle. 

Anthrax  is  foraetimes  alfo  ufed  for  lithanthrax  or 
pit  coal. 

ANTHROPOGLOTTUS.  among  Zoologies,  an 
appellation  given  to  fuch  aiiimals  as  have  tongues  re- 
fembling  that  of  mankind,  particularly  to  the  parrot 
kind. 

ANTHROPOGRAPHY,  denotes  the  defcription 
of  the  iiuman  body,  its  parts  (huflurc,  &c.  See  Ana- 
tomy. 

ANTHROPOLATRvT:,  in  church  HiJIory,  an  ap- 
pellation given  to  the  Nertorians,  on  account  of  their 
wordiipping  Chrift,  notwithdanding  that  they  believed 
him  to  be  a  mere  man. 

ANTHROPOLATRIA,    the    paying  divine  ho- 


nours to  a  man  •,  fuppofed  to  be  the  raoft  ancient  kind  Antliropo- 
of  idolatry.  ^_^^ 

ANTHROPOLITES,    a  term  denoting  pctrifac '        ""^ 
tions  of  the  human  body,   as   thole  of  quadrupeds  are 
called  zoolites. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  any  real  human  petri- 
faftions  ever  occur,  and  whether  thofe  which  have 
been  fuppoled  luch  were  not  mere  lu/us  naturae.  But 
the  generality  of  naturalills  bcft  verled  in  tliis  branch 
alTure  us  of  real  anthropulites  being  foraetimes  found. 
And  indeed,  as  it  is  univerfally  admitted  that  the  zeo- 
lites are  frequently  feen,  what  negative  argument  there- 
fore can  be  brought  againftthe  exillence  of  the  others? 
Are  not  the  component  parts  of  the  human  body  near- 
ly (imilar  to  thofe  of  the  brute  creation  ?  Coi\fcquciitly, 
corrclpondent  matter  may  be  fubje£l  to,  and  acquire, 
the  like  accidental  changes,  wherever  the  lame  power 
or  cnu'.es  concur  to  a£l  upon  either  ohjcft.  If  the  for- 
mer are  not  fo  common,  it  may  be  accounted  for,  in 
fome  raealure,  by  refieding  that  liuman  bodies  are  ge- 
nerally depofited  in  feleft  and  appropriated  places  ; 
whereas  the  bones  of  animals  are  difperied  everywhere, 
and  falling  into  various  beds  of  earth,  at  a  greater  oc 
leis  depth,  there  is  more  probability  of  their  encoun- 
tering the  petrifying  agent.  Could  we  credit  fome 
authors  who  have  treated  on  this  fiibjeft,  they  will  tell 
us  of  entire  bodies  and  fkeletons  that  were  found  pe- 
trified. One  in  particular,  dilcovered  at  Aix  in  Pro- 
vence anno  1583,  in  a  rocky  cliff,  the  cerebrum  where- 
of, when  ftruck  againft  a  piece  of  tteel,  produced 
fparks,  the  bones  being  at  the  fame  time  friable.  The 
reports  of  Happel  and  Kircher  are  too  abfurd  for  be- 
lief. Van  Helmont's  flrange  relations,  together  with 
thofe  of  Jean  a  Cofta,  muft  alfo  be  rejected  as  fabu- 
lous. Scheuhzer  has  publillied  an  engraved  figure, 
which  he  calls  the  Antediluvian  man  :  hoiv  far  it  is  au- 
thentic, it  would  be  ra(h  to  fay.  It  is,  however,  af- 
ferted  by  many  refpeftable  writers  on  natural  hiftory, 
that  whole  fkeletons  petrified  have  been  brought  to 
light  from  certain  old  mines,  which  remained  clofed 
up  and  dilufed  for  feveral  centuries.  Thefe  indeed  are 
acknowledged  to  be  very  rare.  Yet  it  is  a  known 
faft,  that  detached  parts  {jjjleolithi^  are  fometimes 
found,  efpecially  in  fituations  where  cither  the  watery 
the  foil,  or  both,  have  been  obferved  to  polfefs  a  (hong 
petrefcent  quality.  The  human  vertebra:,  fragments 
or  portions  of  the  tibia,  and  even  the  whole  cranium 
itfelf,  have  been  feen  in  an  abfolute  ftate  of  petrifac. 
tion.  Some  of  thefe  are  faid  to  appetir  vitriolatcd  or 
mineralized.  As  to  the  petrified  bones  of  pretended 
giants,  they  are  more  probably  real  zoolites,  the  banes 
of  the  larger  animals.  All  thefe  bones  are  found  ir» 
various  ftates,  and  under  different  appearances.  Some 
are  only  indurated  ;  others  calcined,  vitriolated,  or  mi- 
neralized ;  fome,  again,  are  fimply  incrufled  ;  whilll 
others  have  been  proved  completely  petrified.  Not- 
withflanding  what  is  here  advanced,  it  may  be  granted 
that  a  pofitive  lujus  natures,  in  fome  hands,  is  repeat- 
edly millaken  for  a  real  pttriladlion.  They  are,  how- 
ever, dillingui(hable  at  all  times  by  an  experienced  na- 
tiiralifl  ;  particularly  by  the  two  following  rules  :  Fiifl, 
We  may  dttermine  that  foffil  a  lufus  natura  whicli,  on 
a  ftrift  examination,  is  obferved  to  deviate  in  any  ma-  . 
teridl  degree  fiom  the  true  res  analogica  exijiens.  Se- 
condly,  By  the   fame  parity  of  realbning,  thefe  foflil 
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Aritlifopo.  fliclls  are  to  he  eOcemecl  certain  petrifications,  and  j;e- 
'"'y  nuinc  Antediluvian  rcliqiiitr,  in  which,  on  a  compari- 
fon  with  thfir  a'lalug'ifs,  coUcftcd  from  the  fea,  there 
appears  an  oxaft  conformilv  in  fizc  and  figure.  This 
comparative  obftrvation  will  hold  good  for  all  fofTlls  ; 
that  is,  fuch  as  prefent  thcnifclves  either  under  the 
animil  or  vegetable  form.  It  is  nevcrthclcfs  worthy 
of  notice,  that  all  tcftaceous  fofTils  are  not  petrified  ; 
fincc  fomc  kinds  of  thim  have  been  found  in  beds  of 
fand,  wliich  retained  their  original  perfed  fliape  and 
quality,  but  nt  the  fame  time  they  proved  very  brittle, 
indeed  fcarcely  bcruing  the  mort  gentle  touch.  Shells 
of  this  defcription  are  always  dilToluble  by  acids,  in 
contradiftindion  to  the  petrified  or  calcareous  fofTil 
fhills,  whole  property  it  is  to  refift  the  aftion  of  fuch 
like  menjirua.  See  further  the  article  Petrifac- 
tion. 

ANTHROPOLOGY,  a  difcouife  upon  human  na- 
ture. 

Anthropology,  among  Divines,  denotes  that  man- 
ner of  exprefl'ion,  by  which  the  itifpired  writers  attri- 
bute human  parts  and  pafri)i\s  to  God. 

ANriiROPOMANCY,  a  fpecies  of  divination, 
performed  by  iiifpefting  the  entrails  of  a  human  crea- 
ture. 

ANTHROPOMORPHA,  a  term  formerly  given 
to  the  primates  of  that  clals  of  animals  which  have  the 
greatert  rcfemblance  to  the  human  kind. 

ANTHROPOMORPHISM,  among  Ecchfiajlical 
Writers,  denotes  the  hercfy  or  error  of  the  Anthropo- 
morphites.      S.-e  the  next  article. 

ANTHROPOMORPHITES,  in  Church  Hifory, 
n  fefl  of  ancient  heretics,  who.  taking  every  thing 
fpoken  of  God  in  Scripture  in  a  literal  (enfe,  particu- 
larly that  p.ilTdge  of  Genefis  in  which  it  is  f-iid  God 
vinde  man  after  his  own  Image,  maintained  that  God 
had  a  human  Ihape.  They  are  likewlfe  called  ji;/- 
tleans.  from  Audeus  their  leader. 

ANTHROPOMORPHOUS,  fomething  that  bears 
the  figure  or  refcmblancc  of  a  man.  Nrturalifts  give 
inUances  of  anthropomorphous  plants,  anthropomor- 
phous minerals,  &c.  Thefe  generally  come  under  the 
clafs  of  what  tht  y  call  /ufus  nature,  or  monfters. 

ANTHROPOPATHY,  a  figure  or  expreflion  by 
which  feme  paffion  is  afcribed  to  God,  which  properly 
belongs  only  to  man. 

AN  rHliOPOPHAGI,  (of  «F«^aifr<,;,  a  man,  and 
ipatya,  to  eat,  Men  EATERS.)  That  there  have  been, 
in  almod  all  ages  of  the  world,  nations  who  have  fol- 
lowed this  barbarous  praiElice,  we  have  abundance  of 
teftimonies. 

The  Cvclops,  the  Leftrvgons,  and  Scylla,  are  all  re- 
prefented  in  Homer,  as  Anthroftophagi,  or  man-eaters; 
and  the  female  phantoms,  Circe,  and  the  Sirens,  firft 
bewitched  with  a  ihow  of  pleafure,  and  then  deftroyed. 
This,  like  the  other  parts  of  Homer's  poetry,  had  a 
foundation  in  the  manners  of  the  times  preceding  his 
own.  It  was  flill,  in  many  places,  the  age  fpoken  of 
by  Orpheus, 

When  men  devour'd  each  other  like  the  beads. 
Gorging  on  human  flelli. 

According  to  Herodotus,  among  the  ElTedonian 
Scythians,  when  a  man's  father  died,  the  neighbours 
brought  fevcral  beafts,   which  they  killed,  mixed  up 
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their  llefli  with  that  of  the  deccaftd,  and  made  a  feart.  Anthropo- 
Among  the  MalTagcta:  when  any  pcrfon  grew  old..  P"^*?''  . 
they  killed  him  and  ate  his  fifth ;  but  if  he  died  of  fick- 
nefs,  they  buried  him,  cflccming  him  unhappy.  The 
fame  author  alfo  afl'ures  us,  that  levcral  nations  in  the 
Indies  killed  all  their  old  people  and  their  fick,  to 
feed  on  their  fltth  :  he  adds,  thst  perlons  in  health 
were  fomctimes  accufed  of  being  Cck,  to  afford  a  pre- 
tence for  devouring  them.  According  to  Se.Mus  Em- 
piiicus,  the  firll  laws  that  were  made,  were  for  the 
preventing  of  this  barbarous  praflicc,  which  the  Greek 
writers  reprefeiit  as  univerfal  before  the  time  of  Or- 
pheus. 

Of  the  praftice  of  anthropophagy  in  latei  times,  v.c 
have  the  teltimonics  of  all  the  Romilh  milhonaries  wha 
have  vifited  the  internal  parts  of  Africa,  ar.d  even  fome 
parts  of  Afia.  Herrcra  fpeaks  of  great  markets  in 
China,  furniflied  wholly  with  human  liedi,  for  the  bet- 
ter fort  of  people.  Marcus  Paulus  fpeaks  of  the  like 
in  his  time,  in  the  kingdom  of  Concha  towards  Quin- 
fay,  and  the  ifland  of  Zapengit  ;  others,  of  the  great 
Java  J  Barbofa,  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam  and  ifland  of 
Sumatra  ;  others,  of  the  iflands  in  the  gulf  of  Bengal, 
of  the  country  of  the  Samogitians,   &.c. 

The  philolophers  Diogenes,  Chrylippus,  and  Zeno, 
followed  by  the  whole  feft  of  Stoics,  affirmed,  that 
there  was  nothing  unnatural  in  the  eating  ot  human 
fledi  ;  and  that  it  was  very  reafonable  to  ufe  dead  bo- 
dies for  food,  rather  than  to  give  them  a  prey  to  worms 
and  putrefaftion.  In  order  to  make  the  trial,  how- 
ever, whether  there  was  any  teal  repugnancy  in  nature 
to  the  feeding  of  an  animal  with  the  tlcili  of  its  own 
fpecies,  Leonar3us  Floroventius  fed  a  hog  with  hog's 
flefli,  and  a  dog  w  ith  dog's  tlefli ;  upon  which  he  found 
the  bridles  of  the  hog  to  fall  off,  and  the  dog  to  be- 
come full  of  ulcers. 

When  Ameiica  was  difcovered,  this  praflice  was 
found  to  be  almofl  univerfal,  infoniuch  that  frveial  au- 
thors have  fuppoled  it  to  be  occafioned  through  a  want 
of  other  food,  or  through  the  indolence  of  the  people 
to  feek  for  it  ;  though  ot'jcrs  afcribe  its  origin  to  a 
fpirit  of  revenge. 

It  appears  pretty  certain  from  Dr  Hawkefworth's 
account  of  the  Voyages  to  the  South  Seas,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  ifland  of  New  Zealand,  a  country  un- 
furnifhcd  with  the  neceffaiies  of  life,  eat  the  bodies  of 
their  enemies.  It  appears  a!(b  to  be  very  probable, 
that  both  the  wars  and  anthropophagy  of  thefe  favages, 
take  their  rife  and  owe  their  continuance  to  irr-. fiiTiole 
neceflity,  and  the  dreadful  alternative  of  dellroying 
each  other  by  violence,  or  of  perifliing  by  hunger.  See 
vol.  iii.  p.  447.  et  feq.  and  vol.  ii.  p.  3S9,  &c.  ;, 

Mr  Marlden  alfo  informs  us,  that  this  horrible  cu- 
ftom  is  praflifed  by  the  Battas,  a  people  in  the  ifland 
of  Sumatra.  "  They  do  not  eat  human  flefh  (fays  he) 
as  a  means  of  fatisfying  the  cravings  of  nature,  owing 
to  a  deficiency  of  other  food  j  nor  is  it  fought  after 
as  a  gluttonous  delicacy,  as  it  would  feem  among  the 
New  Zealanders.  The  Battas  eat  it  as  a  fpecies  of 
ceremony  ;  as  a  mode  of  ihowing  their  deteftation  of 
crimes,  by  an  ignominious  punidiment  ;  and  as  a  hor- 
rid indication  of  revenge  and  infult  to  their  unfortu- 
nate enemies.  The  objects  of  this  barbarous  repad  are 
the  prifoners  taken  in  war,  and  offenders  convicfed 
and  condemned    for  capital  ciimes.     Perfons  of  the 
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Anthropo-  former  defcription  may  be  ranfomed  or  exchanged,  for 
pl'^oN  which  they  often  vvait  a  confiderable  time  ;  and  the  lat- 
vhil"!  ^^'^  '^"ff'^'"  °"'y  ^^'hen  their  friends  cannot  redeem  them 
by  the  cuftomary  fine  of  twenty  beenchang?,  or  tighty 
dollars.  Thefe  are  tried  by  the  people  of  the  tribe 
xvhere  the  facl  was  committed,  but  cannot  be  execu- 
ted till  their  own  particular  raja  or  chief  has  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  fentence  ;  who,  when  he  acknow- 
ledges the  julHce  of  the  intended  punifnment,  fends  a 
cloth  to  cover  the  delinquent's  head,  together  with  a 
large  dilh  of  fait  and  lemons.  The  unhappy  objeft, 
■whether  prifoner  of  war  or  malefaftor,  is  then  tied  to 
a  (lake  :  the  people  aflembled  throw  their  lances  at 
him  from  a  certain  diflance;  and  when  mortally  wound- 
ed, they  run  up  to  him,  as  if  in  a  tianfport  of  pafllon  ; 
cut  pieces  from  the  body  with  their  knives  j  dip  them 
in  the  di(h  of  fait  and  lemon  juice  ;  flightly  broil  them 
over  a  fire  prepared  for  the  purpofe ;  and  fwallow  the 
raorfels  with  a  degree  of  favage  enthufiafm.  Some- 
times (I  prefume  according  to  the  degree  of  their 
animofity  and  refentment)  the  w-hole  is  devoured  ;  and 
inftances  have  been  known,  where,  with  barbarity  ftill 
aggravated,  they  tear  the  flefli  from  the  carcafs  with 
their  mouths.  To  fuch  a  depth  of  depravity  may  man 
be  plunged,  when  neither  religion  nor  philofophy  en- 
lighten his  fteps  !  All  that  can  be  f;iid  in  extenuation 
of  the  horror  of  this  diabolical  ceremony  is,  that  no 
view  appears  to  be  entertained  of  torturing  the  fuf- 
ferers  ;  of  increafing  or  lengthening  out  the  pangs  of 
death  ;  the  whole  fury  is  diiec^ed  againft  the  corfe, 
warm  indeed  with  the  remains  of  life,  but  paft  the  fen- 
fation  of  pain.  I  have  found  a  difference  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  their  eating  the  bodies«of  their  enemies 
.flain  in  battle.  Some  perfons  long  refident  there,  and 
acquainted  with  their  proceedings,  affert  that  it  is  not 
cuftomary  ;  but  as  one  or  two  particular  inftances  have 
been  given  by  other  people,  it  is  juft  to  conclude,  that 
it  fometimes  takes  place,  though  not  geneially.  It 
was  fuppofed  to  be  with  this  intent,  that  Raja  Neabin 
maintained  a  long  conflift  for  the  body  of  Mr  Naiine, 
a  moft  refpeflable  gentleman  and  valuable  fervant  of 
the  India  Company,  who  fell  in  an  attack  upon  the 
campong  of  that  chief,  in  the  year  1775. 

It  may  be  faid,  that  whether  the  dead  body  of  an 
enemy  be  eaten  or  buried,  is  a  matter  perfeflly  indif- 
ferent. But  whatever  the  praftice  of  eating  human 
flefti  may  be  in  itlelf,  it  certainly  is  relatively,  and  in 
its  confequencei,  moft  pernicious.  It  manifeftly  tends 
to  eradicate  a  principle,  which  is  the  chief  fecurity  of 
liuman  life,  and  more  frequently  reft  rains  the  hand  of 
the  murderer,  than  the  fenfe  of  duty  or  the  dread  of 
puniftiment.  Even  if  this  horrid  pra£lice  originates 
from  hunger,  ftill  it  muft  be  perpetuated  from  revenge. 
Death  muft  lofe  much  of  its  horror  among  thofe  who 
are  accuftomed  to  eat  the  dead  ;  and  where  there  is 
little  horror  at  the  fight  of  death,  there  muft  be  lefs 
repugnance  to  murder.  See  fome  further  obfervations 
on  this  fubjeft,  equally  juft  and  ingenious,  by  Dr 
Hawki  fn  orth,   ;//  fupra. 

ANTHROPOPHAGI  A,  the  a£l  or  habit  of  eat- 
ing human  flefti.  This  is  pretended  by  fome  to  be  the 
effect  of  a  difeafe,  which  leads  people  affefted  with  it 
to  cat  every  thing  alike.  Some  choofe  only  to  con- 
fider  it  as  a  fpecics  of  Pica.  The  annals  of  Milan  fur- 
)ii/h  an   extraordinary  inllaiice  of  anthropophagy,      A 
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Milanefe   ivorrian  named  Elizabeth,  from  a  depraved  Authropof. 
appetite,  like  what  women  with  child,  and  thofe  whofe      t"pia 
menfes   are   obftrufled,  frequently  experience,  had  an 
invincible   inclination    to  human   flefli,    of  which  ftie  i 
made  provifion  by  enticing  children   into  her    houfe, 
where  ftie  killed  and  faked  them  ;  a  dilcovery  of  which 
having  been  made,  flie  was  broken  on  the   ivheel   and 
burnt  in  15  19. 

ANTHROPOSCOPIA,  from  «.f{«5r»5,  and  cKtxiu, 
I  conjii/er,  the  art  of  judging  or  dilcovering  a  man's 
character,  difpofition,  p;iflions,  and  inclinations,  from 
the  lineaments  of  his  body.  In  which  finfe,  anthro- 
pofcopia  feems  of  fomewhat  greater  extent  than  phy- 
fiognomy  or  metopofcopy.  Otto  has  publiftied  an  An- 
thropofcopia,  five  Judicium  hominis  de  hamme  ex  linca- 
mentis  exteriiis. 

ANTHROPOTHYSIA,  the  inhuman  pr^aice  of 
offering  human  facrtfices.      See  Sacrifice. 

ANTHUS,  in  Ornithology,  a  fynonyme  of  a  fpecies 
of  loxia.     See  LoxiA,  Ornithology //7i.V.v. 

ANTHYLLIS,  kidney-vetch.  See  Botany 
Index. 

ANTHYPOPHORA,  in  Rhetoric,  a  figure  of 
fpeech  j  being  the  counterpart  of  an  hypophora.  See 
Hypophora. 

ANT  I,  a  Greek  prepofition,  vvhich  enters  into  the 
compofition  of  feveral  words,  both  Latin,  French^  and 
Englidi,  in  diiferent  fenfes.  Sometimes  it  fignifies  be- 
fore, as  an  anti-chamber  ;  and  fometimes  oppqfite  or  con- 
trary,  as  in  the  names  of  thefe  medicines,  anti-fcorbu- 
tic,  anti-venereal. 

Anti,  in  matters  of  literature,  is  a  title  given  to 
divers  pieces  written  by  w  ay  of  anfwer  to  others,  whofe 
names  are  ufually  annexed  to  the  anti.  See  the  Anti 
of  M.  Baillet  ;  and  the  Anti-Baillet  of  M.  Menage  : 
there  are  alfo  Anti-Menag'ioni,  Si-C.  Gxfar  the  difla- 
tor  wrote  two  books  by  way  of  anfwer  to  what  had 
been  objedled  to  him  by  Cato,  which  he  called  Anti- 
Catones  ;  thefe  are  mentioned  by  Juvenal,  Cicero,  &c. 
Vives  aflures  us,  he  had  feen  Cttfai's  AnliCatones  in 
an  ancient  library. 

ANTIBACCHIUS,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  foot  con- 
fining of  three  fyllables,  the  two  firft  long,  and  tlie 
laft  one  fliort  ;  fuch  is  the  word  amblre. 

ANTIBES,  a  fea-port  town  of  Provence  in  France, 
with  a  ftrong  caftle.  Its  territory  produces  excellent 
fruit  ;  and  the  town  ftands  oppofile  to  Nice,  in  the 
Mediterranean.      E.  Long.  7.  9.   N.  Lat.  45.  50. 

ANTICHAMBER,  an  outer  chamber  for  ftran- 
gers  to  wait  in,  till  the  perfon  to  be  fpoken  with  is  at 
leifure. 

ANTICHORUS,  in  Botany.     See  Botany  Index. 

ANTICHRIST,  among  ecclefiaftical  writers,  de- 
notes a  great  adverfary  of  Chriftianity,  who  is  to  ap- 
pear upon  the  earth  towards  the  end  of  the  world. 

We  have  dcmonftrations,  difputations,  and  proofs, 
iti  great  order  and  number,  both  that  the  pope  is,  and 
that  he  is  not,  Antichrift. 

F.  Calmet  is  very  large  in  defcribing  the  father  and 
mother  of  Antichrift,  his  tribe  and  pedigree,  his  wars 
and  conquefts,  his  achievements  againft  Gog,  Ma- 
gog, &c.  _  _ 

Some  place  his  capital  at  Conftantinople,  others  at 
Jcrufalcm,  others  at  Mofcow,  and  fome  few  at  Loudon; 
but  the  generality  at  Rome,  though   thefe  laft  are  di- 
vided. 
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Aiiliclirift.  vided.      Grotius  and  fome  otliers  fuppofe   Rome  Pn^an 
'-      •  to  li;ivc  been  the  ieat  of  Aiiticlirifl  :   moll    of  the   Lu- 

theran and  reformed  doilors  contend  earnellly  for  Rome 
Chrilliaii  under  the  papal  liierarchy.  In  fafl,  the  i)'jiiit 
having  befM  maturely  debated  at  the  council  ot  Gap, 
held  in  1603,  a  refolution  was  taken  thereupon,  to  in- 
ferl  an  article  in  the  ConftfTion  of  Faith,  whereby  the 
pope  h  formally  declared  to  be  Antithtirt.— I'ope  Cle- 
ment VIII.  was  ftung  to  the  quick  with  this  decifion  ; 
and  even  King  Hinry  IV.  of  France  was  not  a  little 
mortified,  to  be  thus  declared,  as  he  faid,  an  imp  of 
Antichrift. 

M.  le  Clerc  holds,  that  the  rebel  Jeivs  and  their 
leader  Simon,  whole  hillory  is  given  by  Jofephus,  are 
lo  be  reputed  as  the  true  Antichrill.  Lightfoot  and 
Vanderhart  rather  apply  this  charafter  to  the  Jrwifti 
Sanhedrim.  Hippolitus  and  others  held  that  the  devil 
himfelf  was  the  true  Antichrirt  •,  that  he  was  to  be  in- 
carnate, and  make  his  appearance  in  human  fliape  be- 
fore the  confummation  of  all  tilings.  Otliers  among 
the  ancients  held  that  Antichiifl  was  to  be  born  of  a 
virgin  by  fonie  prolific  power  imparted  to  her  by  the 
devil.  A  modern  writer  *  of  the  female  fex,  whom 
many  hold  for  a  laint,  has  improved  on  this  fcntiment  ; 
maintaining  that  Antichrill  is  to  be  begotten  by  the 
devil  on  the  body  of  a  witch  by  means  of  the  femen 
of  a  man  caught  in  the  comniidion  of  a  certain  crime, 
and  conveyed,  Jkc 

Hunnius  and  lome  others,  to  fecure  Antichrift  to 
the  pope  ("notwithftanding  that  this  latter  feemed 
excluded  by  not  being  of  the  tribe  of  Dan),  have 
broke  in  upon  the  unity  of  Antichrift,  and  aflert 
that  there  is  to  be  both  an  ealtern  and  a  weftern  Anti- 
chnft. 

Father  Malvenda,  a  Jefuit,  hath  publifiied  a  large 
work  entitled  Antichrijlo,  in  which  this  fuhjeift  is  amply 
difcufl'ed.  It  confills  of  thiiteen  books.  In  the  firfl 
he  relates  all  the  opinions  of  the  fathers  with  regard 
to  Antichrift.  In  the  fecond,  he  fpeaks  of  the  times 
when  he  Ihall  appear  ;  and  lliows,  that  all  the  fathers 
who  fuppoled  Antichrift  to  be  near  at  hand,  judged 
the  world  was  near  its  period.  In  the  third,  he  dif- 
courfes  of  his  origin  and  nation  j  and  fliows  that  he  is 
to  be  a  few,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  :  this  he  founds  on 
the  authority  of  the  fathers  ;  on  the  pafi".  ge  in  Genefis 
xjix.  \J.  Dan jl: all  be  a  ferpent  by  the  way,  Scc.  ;  on 
that  of  feremi.ih  viii.  16.  where  it  is  laid.  The  armies 
of  Dan  Piall  devour  the  earth  ;  and  on  Rev.  vii.  where 
St  John,  enumerating  all  the  tribes  of  Ifrael,  makes 
no  mention  of  that  of  Dan.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth 
hooks  he  treats  of  the  figns  of  Antichrift.  In  the 
fixth  of  his  reign  and  wars.  In  the  feventh,  of  his 
vices.  In  the  eighth,  of  his  doflrine  and  miracles. 
In  the  ninth,  of  his  perfecutions  :  and  in  the  reft,  of 
the  coming  of  Enoch  and  Elias,  the  converfion  of  the 
Jews,  the  reign  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  the  death  of  An- 
tichrift, after  he  has  reigned  three  years  and  a  half. 
See  alfo  Loxvman  on  the  Revelation, 

How  endlefs  are  conjeftures  !  Some  of  the  fews,  we 
sre  told,  aflually  took  Cromwell  for  the  Chrift  j  while 
fome  others  have  laboured  to  prove  him  Antichrift 
himftl''.  Ptaffius  afTures  us  he  faw  a  fulio  book  in  the 
Bodleian  library,  written  on  purpofe  to  demonftrate 
this  latter  pofition. 

JLrp>)n    the   whole,  the  Antichrift  mentioned  by  the 
Vol.  II.  Part  II. 


apoftle  John,  I  Ep.  ii.  18.  and  more  particulaily  dc- 
(cribed  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  feems  evidently  to 
be  the  fame  with  the  Man  0/ Sfn,  gic.  chara^leriy.cd 
by  St  Paul  in  his  Second  Epiftlc  to  the  Thtflaionians, ' 
ch.  ii.  And  the  entire  defcription  literally  applies  to 
the  exceflfes  of  papal  power.  Had  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  fays  an  exci-llcnt  writer,  been  always  adopt- 
ed and  maintained,  Antichrift  could  never  have  been  ; 
and  when  that  facred  light  comes  to  be  univerfall-  af- 
ferted,  and  men  follow  the  voice  of  their  own  re-ifon 
and  confciences,   Antiihrill  can  be  no  more. 

ANTICHRIS'IIANISM,  a  fthte  or  quality  in  per- 
fons  or  principles,  which  denominates  them  antichrifti- 
an,  or  oppofite  to  the  kingdom  of  Chrift. 

M.  Juricu  takes  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  church 
to  have  been  the  fource  of  AntichriJIianifm.  Had  not 
mankind  been  infatuated  with  this,  they  woulil  never 
have  ftood  in  fuch  awe  of  the  anathemas  oi  R'.me.  It 
is  on  this  the  popes  erefted  their  monarchical  power. 

ANTICHRISriANS,  properly  denote  the  fol- 
lowers or  worftilppers  of  Antichrift. 

Antichristians  are  more  particularly  underftood 
of  thole  who  let  up  or  believe  a  falle  Chrift  or  I\Ief- 
fiah. 

ANTICHTHONES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ap. 
pellation  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  oppofite  herai- 
ipheres. 

ANTICOR,  or  Anticoeur,  a-nong  Furriers,  an 
inflammation  in  a  horle's  throat,  being  the  lame  with 
the  quinfy  in  mankind.     See  Farrierv. 

ANTICOSTE,  a  barren  ifland  lying  in  the  mouth 
of  the  river  St  Lawrence,  in  North  America.  W,  Long. 
64.  16.  N.  Lat.  ffom  49.  to  53. 

ANTICYRA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  in 
Phocis,  on  the  Corinthian  bay,  oppofite  to  Cirrha,  ly- 
ing to  the  weft  on  'he  fame  hay.  The  Phoceans  feiz- 
ing  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  a  war,  called  the 
fac'-ed.  commenced,  and  lallcd  ten  years;  when  Phi- 
lip, father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  avenged  the  god 
by  deftroying  many  of  the  cities  of  the  pillagers.  An- 
ticyra  was  one  of  the  number.  It  was  again  taken 
and  fubverted  by  Attilius  a  Roman  general  in  the  war 
with  the  Macedonians.  It  afterwards  became  fairous 
for  its  hellebore.  That  drug  was  the  root  of  a  plant, 
the  chief  produce  of  the  rocky  mountains  above  the 
city,  and  of  two  kinds,  the  black,  which  had  a  pur- 
gative quality  ;  and  the  white,  which  was  an  emetic. 
Sick  perlons  reforted  to  Aiuicyra  to  take  the  medicine, 
which  was  prepared  there  by  a  .peculiar  and  very  ex- 
cellent recipe  :  Hence  the  :  dage,  Naviget  Anticyram, 
(Horace).  By  the  port  in  the  fecond  century  w%is  a 
temple  ot  Neptune,  not  large,  built  with  ftie(5led  ftones, 
and  the  infide  white-waflied  :  the  ftatue  of  brafs.  The 
agora  or  market-place  was  adorned  with  images  of  the 
fame  metal  ;  and  above  it  was  a  well  with  a  fpring, 
flieltered  from  the  fun  by  a  roof  fupported  by  columns. 
A  little  higher  was  a  monument  formed  with  fuch 
ftones  as  occurred,  and  defigned,  it  was  faid,  for  the 
fon?  of  Iphitus.  One  of  thefe,  Schedius,  was  killed  by 
Heiflor,  while  fighting  for  the  body  of  Patroclus,  but 
his  bones  were  tranfported  to  Anticyra  ;  where  his 
brother  died  after  his  return  from  Troy.  About  two 
ftadia  or  a  quarter  of  a  mile  diftant  was  a  high  rork, 
a  portion  of  the  mountain,  on  which  a  temple  of  Diana 
ftood ;  the  image  bigger  than  a  large  woman,  and  made 
3H  bjr 
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AntiJefraa  by  Praxiteles.  The  walls  and  otlier  edifices  at  Anti- 
II  oyra  were  probably  erefted,  like  the  temple  of  Nep- 
^""'^""'^•''•,  tniip.  with  Hones  or  pcbble-i.  The  fite  is  now  called 
A/prof jiitia,  or  l^he  While  Houfes  ;  and  fome  traces  of 
the  buildings  from  which  it  was  fo  named  remain.  The 
port  is  landlocked,  and  trequented  by  veflels  for  corn. 
Some  paces  up  from  the  fea  is  a  fountain. 

ANTIDESMA,  Chinese  Laurel.  See  Bota- 
ny Index. 

AN  riDICOMARIANITES,  ancient  heretics 
who  pretended  that  the  Holy  Virgin  did  not  preferve  a 
perpetual  virginity,  but  that  fhe  had  feveral  children 
by  Jofeph  after  our  Saviour's  birth.  Their  opinion  was 
grounded  on  fome  exprefnons  of  our  Saviour,  wherein 
he  mentions  his  brothers  and  his  fillers ;  and  of  St 
Matthew,  where  he  fays,  that  Jofeph  knew  not  Mary 
till  llie  had  brought  forth  her  firft  born  fon.  The  An- 
tidicomarianites  were  the  difclples  of  Helvidius  and  Jo- 
vinian,  who  appeared  in  Rome  toward  the  clofe  of  the 
fourth  century. 

ANTIDORON,  in  Ecclefwjllcal  Writers,  a  name 
given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  conlecrated  bread,  out  of 
which  the  middle  part,  marked  with  the  crofs,  where- 
in the  confecration  relides,  being  taken  away  by  the 
prieft,  the  remainder  is  diftributed  after  mafs  to  the 
poor.  On  the  fides  of  the  antidoron  are  imprtfled  the 
words  'Jefiis  Cbrijius  vicit.  The  word  is  formed  from 
2«5o»,  dunum,  "  a  gift,"  as  being  given  away  loco  mu- 
neris,  or  in  charity.  The  antidoron  is  alfo  called  />a- 
nis pnefan&ijicatus.  Some  fuppofed  the  antidoron  to 
be  dillributed  in  lieu  of  the  facrament,  to  fuch  as  were 
prevented  from  attending  in  perfon  at  the  celebration  ; 
and  thence  derive  the  origin  of  the  word,  the  eucharift 
being-  denominated  doroii,  "  gift,"  by  way  of  eminence. 

ANriDOSIS,  in  Antiquity,  denotes  an  exchange 
of  ellates,  praflifed  by  the  Greeks  on  certain  occa- 
lions  with  peculiar  ceremonies,  and  firft  inftituted  by 
Solon. 

When  a  perfon  was  nominated  to  an  office,  the  ex- 
pence  of  which  he  was  not  able  to  fupport,  he  had  re- 
courfe  to  the  antidolis  :  that  is,  he  was  to  teek  (bme 
other  citizen  of  better  lubllance  than  himfclf,  who  was 
free  from  this,  and  other  offices ;  in  which  cafe  the  for- 
mer was  excufed.  In  cafe  the  perfon  thus  fubftituted 
denied  himfelf  to  be  the  richell,  they  were  to  exchange 
eftates,  after  this  manner;  the  doors  of  their  houfes 
were  clofe  fliut  up  and  fealed,  that  nothing  might  be 
conveyed  aviwy  j  then  both  took  an  oath  to  make  a 
faithful  difcovery  of  all  their  effefls,  except  what  lay 
in  the  filver  mines,  which  by  the  laws  was  excufed 
from  all  imports;  accordingly,  within  three  days,  a 
full  difcovery  and  exchange  of  eftates  was  made. 

ANriDOTE,  among  Phy/icians,  a  remedy  taken 
to  prevriit,  or  to  cure,  the  effefts  of  poifon,  &c. 

ANTIENr.     See  Ancient 

ANl'IGONEA,  or  Antigonia,  in  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy, a  town  of  Bithynia,  fo  called  from  Antigonus, 
the  fon  of  Philip,  and  afterwards  called  Niccea  (Strabo, 
Stephanus^.  Another  of  Epitus,  to  the  north  of  the 
Monies  Ceraunii,  oppofite  to  the  city  of  Orlcum  (Po- 
lybius,  Ptolimy).  A  third  of  Arcidia,  namely  Mnn- 
tinea,  fo  called  in  honour  of  King  Antigonus,  (Plu- 
tarch, Paufanias.)  A  fourth  in  M  cedonia,  in  the 
tenitory  of  Mygdonia  (Pliny,  Ptolemy).  A  fifih  in 
the  tcriilory  of  Clialcidice,-  in  Macedonia,  on  the  eaft 


fide  of  the   Sinus    Thcrmaicus     (Livy).      A  fixth   ofAntigonoj, 
Syria,  built  by  Antigonus,  not  far  from  Antioch,  on  *— v— ^ 
the  Orontes  (Stephanus)  ;   but  foon  after  deftroyed  by 
Selencus,   who  removed  the   inhabitants  to   Seleucia,  a 
town  built  by  him  (Diodorus   Siculu').     A  feventh  of 
Troas,  called  Alexandria  in  Pliny's  time. 

ANTIGONUS  I.  one  of  the  captains  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  was  the  fon  of  Philip  a  Macedonian  noble- 
man. Alter  Alexander's  death,  a  divifion  of  the  pro- 
vinces taking  phce,  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  and  Phrygia 
Major  fell  to  his  (liare.  But  Perdiccas,  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  ambitious  fpirit,  and  great  abili- 
ties, determined  to  diveft  him  of  his  government, 
and  laid  plans  for  his  life,  by  bringing  various  accu- 
fations  againft  him.  Antigonus,  aware  of  the  dan- 
ger, retired  with  his  fon  Demetrius  into  Greece,  where 
he  obtained  the  favour  and  proteftion  of  Antipater  ; 
and  in  a  fhort  time  Perdiccas  dying,  a  new  divifion  ta- 
king place,  he  was  invefted  not  only  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  former  provinces,  but  alfo  with  that  of  Ly- 
caonia.  He  was  likewileentrufted  with  the  command 
of  the  Macedonian  houlehold  troops,  and  upon  Eume- 
ncs  being  declared  a  public  enemy,  he  received  orders 
to  profecute  the  u-ar  againft  him  with  the  utmoft  vi- 
gour. On  the  commencement  of  this  war,  Eumenes 
fufFered  a  total  overthrow,  and  was  obliged  to  retire 
^vith  only  600  brave  followers  to  a  caftle  lituated  on 
an  inacceffible  rock,  where  he  might  reft  in  fafety  from 
all  the  aflaults  of  Antigonus.  In  the  interval,  his 
friends  affembling  a  new  army  for  his  relief,  were  rout- 
ed by  Antigonus,  who  now  began  to  exhibit  the  great 
pi ojefls  of  his  ambition.  Polyfperchon  fucceeding  to 
the  tutorfhip  of  the  young  king  of  Macedon  after  An- 
tipater's  death,  Antigonus  refolved  to  fet  himfelf  up  as 
lord  of  all  Alia.  On  account  of  the  great  power  of 
Eumenes,  he  greatly  defired  to  gain  him  over  to  his 
intereft,  but  that  faithful  commander  effefting  his  efcape 
from  the  fortrtfs  where  he  was  clofely  blockaded,  raif- 
ed  an  army,  and  was  appointed  the  royal  general  in 
Afia.  The  governors  of  Upijcr  Afia  co-opeiating  with 
him,  he  fucceeded  in  feveral  engagements  againft  An- 
tigonus, but  was  at  laft  delivered  up  to  him  through 
treachery,  and  put  to  death.  Upon  this,  the  govern- 
ors of  Upper  Afia  yielded  to  Antigonus.  Thofe 
whom  he  fufpefted,  be  either  facrificed  to  his  refent- 
ment  or  difplaced  them  from  their  offices.  Then  feiz- 
ing  upon  all  the  treafures  at  Sufa,  hediredled  his  march 
towards  Babylon,  of  which  city  Seleucus  was  govern- 
or. Seltucus  fled  to  Ptolemy,  and  entered  into  a 
league  with  him,  together  with  Lyfimachus  and  Caf- 
fander,  with  the  intention  of  giving  a  check  to  the  ex- 
orbitant power  of  Antigonus,  who,  notwithftanding 
this,  made  a  lurcefsful  attempt  upon  the  provinces  of 
Syria  and  Phenicia.  Yet  thefe  iriovinces  were  foon  af- 
ter recovered  by  Ptolemy,  who  defeated  his  fon  De- 
metrius, while  he  himlelf  was  employed  in  repelling 
CaiTander,  who  had  made  rapid  progrefs  in  LefTer 
Afia.  They  were  again  taken  by  Antigonus,  and  he 
being  fiufhed  with  his  fuccels,  planned  an  expedition 
againft  the  Nahathrean  Arabs,  dwelling  in  the  deferts 
adjacent  to  Judea  ;  but  on  the  firft  enterprife  againft 
the  town  of  Petra,  his  general  7\thenseus,  with  almoft 
all  his  troops,  was  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Arabs.  An- 
tigonus then  fent  his  fon  againft  them,  who  returned 
alter   forcing  them  to   reafonable  terms.     Demetrius 

then 
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Anilgonu'.  then  expelled  Seleucus  from  Babylon,  and   fuccefs  at-  Amtioonus   Gbiiainr,    fon    of    Demetrius   Polior-  Auupuiv 

tending  his  arms  wherever  he  went,  tlie  confederates     cetes,  was  the  grandfon  of  tlie  former  Antigonu';.    H\% 


were  obliged  to  make  a  treaty  with  Antiii;onus,  in 
whicli  it  was  (Hpiilated,  that  he  fliouid  remain  in  pof- 
ftdion  of  all  Afia,  but  that  the  Greek  cities  llionld  con- 
tinue in  polTcnion  of  their  liberty.  This  agreement 
was  foon  violated,  under  the  pretence  that  gatrilons 
had  been  placed  in  fomc  of  thefc  cities  by  Antigonus. 
At  firit  Ptolemy  mndc  a  fnccfsful  dclcent  in  LefTcr 
Afn  and  on  fcveral  of  the  illan'iU  of  the  Archipelago  ; 


charafler  was  eminently  diHinguidied  by  humanity  and  "''^"'' 
mildncfs  of  difpofition.  When  he  befieged  Tliebei 
under  the  command  of  his  father,  he  ftrongly  rcmon- 
ftrated  againll  the  lofs  of  fo  many  lives  for  fuch  an  in- 
fignificant  object.  Filial  afftflion  was  fo  powerful  in 
his  mind,  that  when  his  father  was  taken  prifontr  by 
Seleucus,  he  generoufly  offered  himfelf  in  his  ftcad,  and 
being  rejected,  he  wore  deep  mnnrning,  and  refrained 


but  he  was  at  length  defeated  by  the  fuccefslul  arms  from  all  fcflivals  and  amufemer.ts  during  his  father's 
of  Demetrius  in  a  lea-fight,  who  alfo  took  the  illandof  imprifonment.  Informed  of  his  death,  all  the  floods 
Cyprus,   with  many  prilbners.      On  this   vidory  Anti-      of  forrow  burft  from  his  tender  heart,  and  failing  with 


gonus  was  fo  elated  that  he  aflTumed  the  title  of  king, 
and  bellowed  the  fame  upon  his  fon  ;  and  from  that 
time,  B.  C.  306,  his  reign  in  Afia,  and  that  of  Ptole- 
my in  Egypt,  and  of  the  other  captains  of  Alexander 
in  their  relpeflive  governments,  properly  commence. 

Irritated  at  the  holllle  conduft  of  Ptolemy,  Anti- 
gonus pre|).ired  a  numerous  army  and  a  formidable 
lleet,  and  having  tak<,'n  the  command  of  the  army,  he 
-gave  the  command  of  the  lleet  to  Demctiius,  and  h;kA- 
ened  to  attack  him   in   his  own  dominions.      After  en- 


a  rieet  to  meet  his  afhes,  he  received  them  with  all  the 
demonftrations  of  filial  fenfibility  and  dutiful  rifpcct. 
By  the  death  of  his  father  he  became  mailer  of  all  the 
European  dominions  of  Demetrius,  together  with  the 
kingdom  of  Macedon  and  various  other  cities  in 
Greece.  'J'he  Gauls  invading  his  country,  he  defeat- 
ed and  ''xpelltd  them,  but  was  footi  after  routed  by 
Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus.  Some  time  after,  how- 
ever,  Pyrrhus  was  ilain  at   Argos,  and  when  his  head 


was  brought  him  by  his  fon,  he  cxprcffed  the  highelt 
during  the  fcvereft  hardfliips,  they  met  in  the  vicinity  dilplcafure,  and  throwing  his  robe  over  it,  he  gave  or- 
of  Mount  Caflius  ;  but  Ptolemy  aded  with  fuch  valour  ders  to  fearch  for  his  body,  and  to  inter  the  fame  with 
and  addrefs  that   Demctiius  could   gain   no  advantage      all  funeral  honours.     With  fingular  kindnefs,   alfo,  he 


over  him  ;  and  after  feveral  fruitlefs  attempts,  he  aban 
doned  the  undertaking.  He  next  attempted  the  re- 
dudion  of  Rhodes,  but  meeting  with  obllinate  refin- 
ance, he  was  obliged  to  make  a  treaty  upon  the  bcft 
terms  that  he  could,  having  been  called  to  join  Anti- 
gonus againd  Caffander,  who  at  this  time  had  formed 
a  confederacy  with  Seleucus  and  Lyfiraachus.  When 
Demetrius  united  his  forces  with  thofe  of  Antigonus, 
they  advanced  to  Phrygia,  and  having  met  the  enemy 
at  Ipfus,  a  decifive  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Anti- 
gonus fell,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  ^01. 

Ardent  in  liis  palTions,  Antigonus  frequently  ufed 
improper  means  for  their  gratification  ;  but  as  a  foldier 
he  was  fagacious,  aflive,  brave,  and  fortunate.  An  in- 
fatiable  ambition,  however,  the  general  paffion  of  great 
men,  proved  a  ftrong  ftimulus  to  all  his  aflions  ;  but 
with  thefe  bletnilhes  better  qualities  were  blended  in  his 
charafter.  The  violence  and  temerityof  youth  were  tem- 
pered by  the  clemency  and  moderation  of  advanced 
life,  and  he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  affeftions 
of  thofe  whom  force  had  fubjefted  to  his  power.  In  mat- 
ters of  private  concern  he  was  ftri611y  juft  ;  for  when 
his  brother  wiflied  him  to  liften  to  a  caufe  in  private 
where  he  was  concerned,  he  exclaimed,  "  No,  my  dear 
brother,  I  will  hear  it  in  the  open  court  of  judice,  be 


treated  Helenus,  the  fon  of  that  unfoitunate  king,  who 
fell  into  his  hands  by  the  fortune  of  war. 

I:i  the  evening  of  his  reign,  he  fo  cultivated  the  arts 
of  peace,  and  fo  conciliated  the  minds  of  his  fubjecfs, 
that  he  fccured  their  affeftions  both  to  himfelf  and  his 
defcendants.  The  taking  of  the  citadel  of  Corinth  by 
intrigue  was  the  nieaneft  aflion  of  his  reign,  but  he  im- 
proved that  event  in  maintaining  the  freedom  cfthe  fmall 
ftates  of  Greece,  and  in  increafing  his  own  dominions. 
The  Achseans,  and  Aratus,  their  famous  chief,  vigo- 
roully  oppofed  his  meafures,  and  at  ler.gth  recovered 
C^)rinth  ;  but  Antigonus  was  fo  inclined  to  peace, 
that  notwithftanding  this  event,  he  purfued  his  wonted 
plan,  and  left  his  kingdom  in  peace  about  the  80th 
year  of  his  life,  and  the  34th  of  his  reign,  B.  C.  243  ; 
and  Demetrius  II.  his  fon,  next  afcended  the  throne. 
(Gf/;.  Bio^.) 

ANIIGRAPHUS,  in  antiquity,  an  officer  of  A- 
thens,  who  kept  a  counterpart  of  the  apodefli,  or 
chief  treafurer's  accounts,  to  prevent  miftakes,  and 
keep  them  from  being  falfified. 

Antigraphus  is  alio  ufcd,  in  middle-age  writers, 
for  a  fecretary  or  chancellor.  He  is  thus  called,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  gloffarifts,  on  account  of  his  writ- 
ing anfwers  to  the  letters  fent  to  his  mafter.     The  an- 


caufe  I  mean  to  do  juflice."     When  flattered  with  the      tigraphus   is  fometimes  alfo  called  nrchigraphus  ;  and 


title  of  god,  he  replied,  "  IVIy  chamberlain  well  knows 
the  contrary  ;"  and  fimilar  philolophical  fentiments 
would  frequently  drop  from  his  lips.  He  apologized 
for  the  rigour  of  his  taxes  by  faying,  "  Alexander 
reaped  Afia,  but  I  only  glean  it."  He  (lione  with 
peculiar  lullre  in  domeftic  retirement.  Notwithftand- 
ing the  ftrong  ambition  of  his  fon  Demetrius,  he  con- 
tinued in  perfect  harmony  both  with  him  and  all  his 
family.  The  fon  had  a  full  ftiare  of  the  authority  of 
the  father  ;  and  one  day  faluling  his  fon  upon  his  re- 
turn from  hunting  in  the  prelenceof  fome  ambalTadors, 
he  defired  them  to  tell  their  matters  upon  what  terms 
he  lived  with  his  fon.     {Gen.  Biog.) 


his  dignitv  antigraphia,  or  archfgra/>hia, 

Antigraphus  is  alio  ufed  in  Ifidorus  for  one  of 
the  notes  of  fentences  which  Is  plated  with  a  dote  to 
denote  a  diverfity  of  ftnfe  in  tranilations. 

Antigraphus  is  alio  applied  in  ecclefiafticsl  writ- 
ers to  an  abbreviator  of  the  papal  letters.  In  which 
fenfe  the  word  is  ufed  bv  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  in 
his  regifter.  Of  late  days  the  office  of  antigraphus 
confifts  in  making  minutes  of  bulls  from  the  petitions 
agreed  to  by  his  holincfs,  and  renewing  the  bulls  after 
engroffing. 

ANTIGUA,    one    of    the    Antilles    or    Caribbee 

iflinds,  Ctuated  20  leagues  eaft  of  St  Chiidopber's,  in 

3  H  2  -  \y. 
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Antigua  W.  Long.  62.  5.  and  N.  Lat.  17.  30.  It  Is  about  50 
miles  in  circumference,  and  is  reckoned  the  largell  of 
all  the  Britifh  leeward  illands. 

This  illand  having  no  rivers,  and  but  few  fprings, 
or  fuch  as  are  brackilh,  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to 
preferve  the  rain  water  in  cilterns.  The  air  here  is 
rot  fo  wholtfome  as  in  the  neighbouring  iflands,  and 
it  is  more  fubjeft  to  hurricanes  ;  but  it  has  excellent 
harbours,  particularly  Englilh  Harbour,  which  is  ca- 
pable of  receiving  the  largeft  man  of  war  in  the  navy. 
Here  is  alfo  a  dock,  yard,  fupplied  with  all  ftores  and 
conveniences  for  repairing  and  careening  (hips.  The 
principal  trade,  however,  is  carried  on  in  the  harbour 
of  St  John's,  the  capital,  fituated  in  the  north-weft 
part  of  the  ifland,  and  which  has  water  fufficiently 
deep  for  merchant  vclfels.  The  town  of  St  John's 
was  once  in  a  very  tlourifhing  condition,  as  may  be 
judged  by  the  lof*  iullained  at  the  late  fire,  which  was 
computed  at  the  amazing  lum  o'  400,OOol. 

This  ifland  was  firll  attempted  to  be  fettle  '.  by  Sir 
Thomas  W:irner,  about  the  fame  time  with  St  Chril- 
topher's  and  Nevis  :  but  no  eftablilhment  then  took 
place.  It  was  afterwards  granted  by  Charles  H.  to 
Lord  Willoughby,  then  governor  of  Barbadoes,  who 
fettled  a  colony  upon  it  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  years.  In 
a  lliort  time,  but  by  what  means  is  not  evident,  it  be- 
came again  the  public  property.  It  raifes  at  prefen't 
about  16,000  hogfheads  of  fugar,  which  was  at  firft  of 
a  very  bid  quality,  unfit  for  the  Engliflr  market  j  but 
the  planters  have  greatly  improved  their  ftaple  fince, 
and  it  is  now  as  good  as  in  any  of  the  other  iflands.  It 
has  continued  unmolefled  in  all  the  late  w;;rs  with 
France.  The  number  of  white  inhabitants  is  reckon- 
ed about  10  000.  It  is  divided  into  five  pari  (lies  ;  that 
of  St  John's  Town,  which  is  reckoned  the  capital  of 
the  north-weft  part,  and  confifts  of  above  200  houfes  ; 
thofe  of  Falmouth,  Porham,  and  Bridge  Town,  on  the 
fouth  fide  •,  and  St  Ptter's,  which  has  no  town,  but  lies 
almoft  in  the  middle  of  the  ifland. 

ANTIGUGLER,  is  a  crooked  tube  of  metal,  fo 
bent  as  eafily  to  be  introduced  into  the  necks  of  bot- 
tles, and  ufed  in  decanting  liquors,  without  difturhing 
them.  For  this  purpofe  the  bottle  Ihould  be  a  little 
inclined,  and  about  half  a  fpoon*ul  of  the  liquor  pour- 
ed out,  fo  as  to  admit  an  equal  quantity  of  air  ;  let  one 
end  of  the  bent  tube  be  flopped  with  the  finger,  vvhilft 
the  other  is  thruft  into  the  body  of  the  liquor  near  to 
the  bubble  of  air  already  admitted.  When  the  finger 
is  taken  off,  the  bottle  will  have  vent,  and  the  liquor 
will  run  out  lleadlly  and  unditlurbed. 

ANTIHECTICS,  in  Pharmacy,  medicines  good  in 
hcftical  diforders. 

ANITHECTICUM  poterii,  the  name  of  a  rae- 
dicine  formerly  much  celebrated,  but  now  laid  afide  in 
common  pratlice. 

ANTILIBANQS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  moun- 
tain of  Ccclofyrla,  which  bounds  it  on  the  fouth,  run- 
ning parallel  with  Libanus  :  they  both  begin  a  little 
above  the  fea  Lib.mus  near  Tripolis,  Antilibanus  at 
Siclon  :  and  both  terminate  near  the  mountains  of  Ara- 
bia, which  run  to  the  north  of  Damafcus,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  IVaconitis.  and  there  end  in  other  mountains, 
(Strabo).  The  Scripture,  making  no  diflinftion  be- 
tween Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  calls  them  by  the  com- 
aion  name  Lebanon, 


ANTILLES,  the  French  name  for  the  Caribbee    Antilles 
ifland«.  .11 

ANTI LOGARITHM,  the  complement  of  the  lo-       br™e'*' 
garithm  of  a  fine,  tangent,  or  lecaiit  ;  or  the  difference  ' 
of  that  logarithm  from  the  logarithm  of  90  degrees. 

ANTILOGY,  in  matters  of  literature,  an  incon- 
fiftency  between  two  or  more  paiTages  of  the  fame 
book. 

ANTILOPE.     See  Capra. 

ANTIMENSIUM,  a  kind  of  confecrated  table- 
cloth, occafionally  ufed  in  the  Greek  church,  in  places 
where  there  is  no  proper  altar.  F.  Goar  obferves,  that 
in  regard  the  Greeks  had  but  few  confecrated  churches, 
and  that  confecrated  altars  are  not  things  eafy  to  be 
removed,  that  church  has,  for  many  ages,  made  ufe 
of  certain  confecrated  iluff^s  or  linens,  called  aniitnen- 
Jla,  to  ferve  the  purpofes  thereof. 

Antimensium,  in  the  Grrek  church,  anfwers  to 
the  altare  portabile,  or  portable  altar  in  the  Latin 
church.  They  are  both  only  of  late  invention,  though 
Habertus  would  have  them  as  old  as  St  Bafil.  But 
Duiant  Tnd  Bona  do  not  pretend  to  find  them  in  any 
author  before  the  time  of  Bede  and  Charlemagne. 

Antimensia  is  alio  applied  to  other  tables,  ufed  in 
offices  of  religion,  befides  thofe  whereon  the  eucharill 
is  adminiflered  :  fuch,  e.  g.  are  thofe  whereon  the  holt 
is  expofed,  &c.  The  origin  of  the  antimenfia  is  de- 
fcribed  by  Meurfius  :  when  the  bifliop  had  confecrated 
a  church,  the  cloth  which  had  been  fpread  on  the 
ground  and  over  the  communion  table,  was  torn  in 
pieces,  and  diftributed  among  the  priefts,  who  carried 
each  a  fragment  away,  to  lerve  to  cover  the  tables  in 
their  churches  and-chapels.  Not  that  it  was  neceflary 
that  fuch  cloths  fliould  be  laid  on  all  tables  ;  but  only 
on  thofe  which  either  were  not  confecrated,  or  at  leail 
whofe  conlecration  was  doubted  of. 

AN  TIMER  I  A,  in  Grammar,  a  figure  whereby  one 
part  of  fpeech  is  uled  for  another:  e.  g.  veile  fuam  cui- 
que  eft,  tor  voluntas  fua  ciaijue  ejl ;  alfo,  populus  late 
reic,  for  populuj  late  regnans. 

Antimeria,  in  a  more  reftrained  fenfe,  is  a  figure 
where  the  noun  is  repeated  inllead  of  the  pronoun. 
The  antimeria  is  frequent  in  the  Hebrew,  and  is  fome- 
times  retained  in  our  verfion  of  the  Old  Tellamtnt  ac- 
cordingly :  e.  g.  Hear  my  voice,  ye  wives  of  Lamech, 
for  my  wives.   Gen.  iv.  23. 

ANTIMETABOLE,  in  Rhetoric,  a  figure  which 
fets  two  things  in  oppofition  to  each  other.  The  word 
is  Greek,  compounded  of  «c»l<  agaiiijl,  ana' ^/]aSoA>i  from 
^ilaSaAAii,  \Jhift  or  Iriiniftr,  i.  e.  fliifting,  or  fetting 
two  things  over-againfl  each  other.  This  figure  is 
twice  exemplified  in    an    apophthegm   of    Mufonius  ;  ' 

which,   on  account  of  its  excellence,   is  called  aureum 
monilum,  the  golden  maxim  or  precept. 

Av  rt   ?r{«J>i{  K«Ao»  ftsros   ;t«»«,    c^iv    tscvc;   oi^iT»i,    to   Ss 

x.x?\OV  ftuti. 
A»  T<    7:eu,a-ni  aia-^^cy  /iirtc  !!«<»i);,   to  ftlt  ))Su  ci^'.rxi,  to  Js 

In  Englifli  thus  : 
•'  Allowing  the  performance  of  an  honourable  aflion 
to  be  attended  with  labour  ;  the  labour  is  foon  over, 
but  the  honour  immortal  :  whereas,  fliould  even  plea- 
fure  wait  on  the  commiflTion  of  what  is  diflionourable, 
the  pleaAire  is  foon  gone,  but  the  diflionour  eternal." 

ANTIMETATHESIS, 


ANT 


Anlim''ta 


ANTIMETAl'HIiSIS,  in  RbiU.r'ic,  is  the  inver- 
fion  of  the  pnrts  or  members  of  an  aiititlicfis.  Such 
,  , "  „  is  that  of  Cicero  in  Verrem,  lib.  iv.  cap.  C2.  "  Com- 
■  ^  ■  pare  this  peace  with  tliat  war  •,  the  arrival  or  this  go- 
vernor with  the  virtory  of  th,it  general  ;  his  proflij^ate 
troops  with  the  invincible  army  of  the  othf-r  ;  the  lux- 
ury of  the  former  with  the  temperance  of  tlie  latter  : 
you  will  f.iy,  that  Syracufe  was  founded  by  him  who 
took  it  ;  and  take  n  by  him,  wlio  held  it  when  founded." 

ANriiNIONAKCfllCAI.,  an  appellation  given  to 
whatever  oppofcs  monarchical  j>overnincnt. 

AN  riMONI  \LS,  in  Medicine,  preparations  of 
antimony.      See  Ph.'Rmacy. 

ANl'IMONY,  a  blackilh  mineral  fubftance,  ftain- 
inf;  the  hands,  full  of  long,  Ihining,  needle-like  llria;, 
hard,  brittle,  and  confiderably  heavy.  It  is  found  in 
different  parts  of  Europe,  as  Bohemia,  Saxony, 'I 'ranfyl- 
vani.i,  Hungary,  France,  and  Kiif^land  ",  commtjnly  in 
mines  by  itlelf,  intermixed  with  earth  and  (tony  mat- 
ters. Sometimes  it  is  blended  with  the  richer  ores  of 
filver,  and  renders  the  extraflion  of  that  metal  dilHcult 
by  volatilizing  a  iiart  of  the  filver,  or,  in  tlie  language 
of  the  miners,  robbing  the  ore.  See  Mi:TAi.tuR.G  Y,  for 
the  different  operations. 

Antimony  is  the  Jliliium  of  the  ancients ;  by  the 
Greeks  cilled  rififit.  The  realon  of  its  modern  de-jio- 
mination,  antinijtiy,  is  ufually  retetrcd  to  Bafii  Valen- 
tine a  German  monk,  who,  as  the  tradition  relates, 
having  thrown  fome  of  it  to  the  hogs,  obfervcd,  that, 
after  purging  them  violently,  they  immediately  grew 
fat  upon  it.  This  made  him  think,  that  by  giving 
his  fellow  monks  a  like  dofe,  tliey  would  be  the  better 
for  it.  The  experiment,  hoivcver,  lucceedcd  fo  ill, 
that  they  all  died  of  it  ;  and  the  medicine  thencefor- 
ward was  called  antimony,  q.  d.  ami-monk. 

Ufes.  Antimony  at  fiill  was  of  icrvice  only  in  the 
coin|)ofitiou  of  p:iiut.  Scripture  defrribes  it  to  us  as 
a  iort  of  paint,  with  which  the  women  blackened  their 
eyebrows,  Jtzebel,  under(lanUin>;  that  Jehu  was  to 
enter  Sam  iria,  painted  her  eyes  with  antimony  ;  or, 
according  to  the  H -brew,  "  put  her  eyes  in  antimo- 
ny," As  large  black  eyes  were  thought  the  fiueft, 
they  of  both  lexes,  who  were  careful  of  their  be,iuty, 
rubbed  their  eyes,  eyelids,  and  round  the  eyes,  with 
a  needle  dipped  in  a  box  of  paint  made  of  antimony, 
with  a  defign  of  blackening  them. — At  this  day,  the 
women  of  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Babylonia,  anoint  and 
blacken  themlelves  about  the  eyes  ;  and  both  men  and 
women  put  black  upon  their  eyes  in  the  defert,  to 
preferve  them  from  the  heat  of  the  fun  and  the  pier- 
cing of  its  rays.  M.  Darvieux  tells  us,  that  the  Ara- 
bian women  border  their  eves  with  a  black  colour  made 
of  tutty,   which    the  Arabians  call  rebel.     They  draw 
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nation  under  the  idea  of  a  debauched  woman,  fay«,  Ai.iinioi./ 
that  (lie  bathed  and  perfumed  herfelf,  and  that  (he  — v—- ' 
anointed  her  eyes  with  antimony.  Job  (how*  (ufH- 
cicntly  how  much  antimony  was  in  edcem,  by  calling 
one  of  his  daughters  a  velTel  of  antimony,  or  a  box  to 
put  paint  in,  cornu  Jlibii.  The  author  of  the  book  of 
Enoch  fays,  that  before  the  deluge  the  angel  Azletl 
tauylit  young  women  the  art  of  painting  themftlves, 

TettuUian  and  St  Cyprian  have  declaimed  verv 
warmly  againft  this  cuftom  of  painting  the  eyes  and 
eyebrow;,  w'lich  was  much  praftifed  in  Africa  evtri 
by  the  men  :  Inun^e  oculos  luos  nun  Jlihio  Hiaboli,  Jed 
collyrio  ChriJIi,  fays  St  Cyprian.  HIiny,  (pe.iking  of 
the  Roman  ladies,  fays,  that  they  painted  their  very 
eyes  :  Tanla  cjl  decoris  affrdotio,  ut  lingantur  ociili 
quoqiie.  Sardaiiapalus  painted  his  eyes  and  eyebrows, 
Joliphus  reproaches  the  feditious  with  the  fame,  who 
alTumed  the  name  of  zealots,  and  made  themfclves  ma- 
(lers  of  the  temple  of  Jerulalem. 

The  modern  ufes  of  antimony  are  very  numerous 
and  important.  It  is  a  common  ingredient  in  fpecula 
or  burning  concaves,  ferving  to  give  the  compo-ltion 
a  finei  texture.  It  makes  a  part  in  bell  metal,  and 
renders  the  lound  more  clear.  It  is  mingled  with  tin, 
to  make  it  more  hard,  white,  and  founding  ;  and  with 
lead,  in  the  calling  of  printers  letters,  to  render  them 
more  fmooth  and  firm.  It  is  alio  a  general  help  in 
the  m-lting  of  metals,  and  efpecially  in  calling  of 
cannon-balls.  It  is  likewife  made  ufe  of  for  purifvinjr 
and  heightening  the  colour  of  gold.  Sec  Chemistry 
Index. 

For  a  long  time  this  mineral  was  efteemed  poifonous. 
In  1566,  its  ufe  was  prohibited  in  France  by  an  edift 
of  parliament  ;  and  in  1609,  one  Befnier  was  expelled 
the  faculty  for  havin^J  given  it.  The  edifl  was  re- 
pca'ed  in  1650  ;  antimony  having  a  few  years  before 
been  received  into  the  number  of  purgative".  In  1668, 
a  new  edl£l  came  forth,  forljidding  its  ufe  by  any  but: 
d.iiflors  of  the  faculty.  It  is  now  univerfally  allowed, 
that  pure  antimony  in  its  crude  (late  has  no  noxious 
quality,  and  that  though  manv  of  its  preparations  are 
moll  virulently  emetic  and  cathartic,  vef,  by  a  flight 
alteration  or  addition,  thev  lofe  their  virulence,  and 
become  mild  in  their  operation. 

The  virtues  of  antimony  in  the  dileafes  of  animals- 
are  greatly  extolled.  Pigs  that  have  the  meafles  are 
at  all  times  recovered  by  it,  which  proves  it  a  great 
purifier  of  the  blood.  Horles  who  have  running  heels 
that  cannot  be  cured  by  the  common  methods  ufed 
by  the  farriers,  will  generally  be  cured  by  this  medi- 
cine  in  a  little  time.  The  manner  of  ufmg  it  is  this  : 
Mix  one  drachm  with  every  feeding  of  oats  which  the 
horfe  has  in  a  morning.      It  is  btd  put  together  in  on& 


a  line  of  this  kind   of  blacking   without  the  corner  of      place,  buried   under  a  few  oats ;  and   the  horfe 's  head 


their  eyes,  to  mnke  them  appear  larger.  Ifaiah,  in 
his  enumeration  of  the  feveial  ornaments  belonging  to 
the  daughters  of  Sion,  has  not  forgot  the  needles 
which  they  made  ufe  of  in  pointing  their  eyes  and  eye- 
lids. Nor  has  this  pradlice  efcaped  the  lafli  of  Juvenal : 

llle  fupercilium  madida  fidigine  tinBum 
Ohliqua  proJucit  am,  pingitque  trementes 
Attollens  oculos. 


being  withheld  a  little,  and  then  let  go  juft  againft- 
that  place,  he  will  take  it  all  in  at  a  mouthful.  Some 
horfes  do  not  dillike  it  :  others  obflinately  refufe  it,- 
but  to  thefe  it  may  be  eafily  given  in  balls.  The  vir- 
tues of  this  drug  in  fattening  cattle  have  been  thought 
imaginary,  but  experiment  proves  it  to  be  a  real  truth. 
A  horfe  that  is  lean   and  fcabbv,   and  not  to  be  fatted 


by  any  other  means,  will  become  fat  on  taking  a  dofe 
of  antimony  every  morning  for  two   months  tngcthrr.- 
Ezekiel,   difccvering  the  irregularities  of  the  Jewifh     A  boar  fed  for  brawn,  and  having  an  ounce  of  anti- 

mory 


ANT 
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mony  given  him  every  morning,  will  become  fat  a  fort- 
night fooner  than  others  put  into   the  flye  at  the  fame 
time,  and  fed  in  the  fame  manner,   but  without   the 
antimony. 
•     ANT INTOE.     See  Enfine. 

ANTINOEIA,  in  antiqiiity,  annual  facrifices,  and 
quinquennial  games,  in  memory  of  Antinous  the  Bithy- 
nian.  They  were  inftituted  at  the  command  of  Adrian, 
the  Roman  emperor,  at  Mantinea,  in  ArcaHia,  where 
Antinous  was  honoured  with  a  temple  and  divine  wor- 
fiiip. 

ANTINOMIANS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  rertain 
heretics  who  maintain  the  law  of  no  ufe  or  obligation 
under  the  gofpel-difpenfation,  or  who  hold  doctrines 
that-clearly  fuperfede  the  necelTity  of  good  works  and 
a  virtuous  life.  The  Antinomians  took,  their  origin 
from  John  Agricola  about  the  year  1538  ;  who  taught 
that  the  Jaw  is  no  ways  neccfTary  under  the  gofpel : 
that  good  works  do  not  promote  our  falvation,  nor  ill 
ones  hinder  it  ;  that  repentance  is  not  to  be  preached 
from  the  decalogue,  but  only  from  the  gofpel. 

This  feet:  fprung  up  in  England  during  the  protec- 
torate of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  extended  their  fyftem 
of  libertinilm  much  farther  than  Agricola  the  difciple 
of  Luther.  Some  of  their  teachers  exprefsly  maintain- 
ed, that  as  the  eledt  cannot  fall  from  grace,  nor  forfeit 
the  Divine  favour,  the  wicked  aftions  they  commit 
are  not  really  finful,  nor  are  to  be  confidered  as  inftan- 
ces  of  their  violation  of  the  divine  law  ;  and  that  con- 
fequently  they  have  no  occafion  either  to  confefs  their 
lins,  or  to  break  them  off  by  repentance.  According 
to  them,  it  is  one  of  the  eflential  and  diflinftive  cha- 
raflers  of  the  eleft,  that  they  cannot  do  any  thing 
which  is  either  difpleaCng  to  God  or  prohibited  by  the 
law. — Luther,  Rutherford,  Schluflelburg,  Sedgwick, 
Gataker,  Witfius,  Bull,  Williams,  &c.  have  written 
refutations  ;  Crifp,  Richardfon,  Saltmarlh,  &c.  defen- 
ces, of  the  Antinomians;  Wigandus,  a  conaparifon  be- 
tween ancient  and  modern  Antinomians. 

The  doftrine  of  Agricola  was  in  itfelf  obfcure,  and 
perhaps  reprefented  worfe  than  it  really  was  by  Luther, 
who  wrote  with  acrimony  againft  him,  and  firft  ftyled 
him  and  his  followers  Antinomians.  Agricola  flood 
on  his  own  defence,  and  complained  that  opinions 
were  imputed  to  him  which  he  did  not  hold.  Nicholas 
Amfdorf  fell  under  the  fame  odious  name  and  imputa- 
tion, and  fcems  to  have  been  treated  more  unfairly 
than  even  Agricola  himfelf.  It  is  rather  hard  to  charge 
upon  a  man  all  the  opinions  that  may  be  inferred  from 
things  that  have  haftily  dropped  from  him,  when  he 
himfrlf  difavows  fuch  inferences. 

ANTINOUS,  the  favourite  of  Adrian,  was  born 
at  Bithynusin  Bithynin.  His  beauty  engaged  the  heart 
of  Adrian  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  there  never  was  a 
more  boundlefs  and  extravagant  paflion  than  that  of 
this  emperor  towards  this  youth.  After  his  death,  the 
emperor  orderid  divine  honours  to  be  paid  him  ;  and 
he  alfo  erefted  a  city  of  his  name.     See  Enfine. 

ANTIOCH,  a  city  of  Syria  in  Afia,  fituated  on 
the  river  Oroiites,  in  E.  Long.  37.  5.  N.  Lat.  36.  20. 
It  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  founder  of  tht  Syro- 
Macedonian  empire,  who  made  it  his  capital.  It  flood 
on  the  above-mentioned  river,  about  20  miles  from  the 
place  where  it  empties  itfelf  into  the  l\Iediterranean  j 
being  equally  diflant  from  Conftantinople  and  Alex- 
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andria  in  Egypt,  that  is,  about  700  miles  from  each.  Anticfh. 
SelcucMS  called  it  y}nti;ch,  from  his  father's  name,  ac-  ^  "^ 
cording  to  fome  ;  or  fioni  that  of  his  fon,  according 
to  others.  He  built  i  (j  other  cities  bearing  the  fame 
name  ;  of  which  one,  fituated  in  PIfidia,  is  probably 
that  where  the  name  of  Chr'ijtians  was  firfl  given  to 
the  followers  of  Jefus  Chrift.  But  that  fituated  on 
the  Orontes  by  far  eclipled,  not  only  all  the  others  of 
this  name,  but  all  the  cities  built  by  Seleucus.  Antr- 
goiius,  not  long  before,  had  founded  a  city  in  that 
neighbourhood,  which  from  his  own  name  he  had  called 
Aiittgonia,  and  defigned  it  for  the  capital  of  bis  em- 
pire :  but  it  was  razed  to  the  ground  by  Seleucus,  who 
employed  the  materials  in  building  his  metropolis,  and 
alfo  tranfpbnted  the  inhabitants  thither. 

The  city  of  Antioch  was  afterwards  known  by  the 
name  of  fctrapolis,  being  divided  as  it  were  into  four 
cities,  each  of  them  being  furrounded  >vith  its  proper 
wall,  befides  a  common  one  which  enclofed  them  all. 
The  firft  of  thefe  cities  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator, 
as  already  mentioned  ;  the  fecond  by  thofe  who  flock- 
ed thither  on  its  being  made  the  capital  of  the  Syro- 
Macedonian  empire  ;  the  third  by  Seleucus  Cailinicus  ; 
and  the  fourth  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes. — About  four 
or  five  miles  diftant,  flood  a  place  called  Daphne,  which 
was  neverthelefs  reckoned  a  fuburb  of  Antioch.  Here 
Seleucus  planted  a  grove,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  built 
a  temple  which  he  confecrated  to  Apollo  and  Diana, 
making  the  whole  an  afylum.  To  this  place  the  inha- 
bitants of  Antioch  reforted  for  their  pleafures  and  di- 
verfions  ;  whereby  it  became  at  laft  fo  infamous,  that 
"  to  live  after  the  manner  of  Daphne"  was  ufed  as  a 
proverb  to  exprefs  the  moft  voluptuous  and  diffblute 
way  of  living.  Here  Lucius  Verus,  the  colleague  of 
M.  Aurelius,  chole  to  take  up  his  refidence,  inflead  of 
marching  againft  the  Parthians ;  while  his  general 
Caffius  forbade  by  proclamation  any  of  his  foldiers  to 
enter  or  even  go  near  the  place.  In  ftioit,  lo  remark- 
able was  Daphne  of  old,  that  the  metropolis  itfelf  was 
diftinguiflied  by  it,  and  called  Antioch  near  Daphne. 

Though  Antioch  continued  to  be,  as  Pliny  calls  it, 
the  queen  of  the  Eaft,  for  near  l6co  years;  yet  fcarce 
any  city  mentioned  in  hiftory  hath  undergone  fuch  ca- 
lamities, both  from  the  attacks  of  its  enemies,  and 
its  being  naturally  fubjeiS  to  earthquakes.  The  firft 
di'after  mentioned  in  hiftory  which  befel  the  Antio- 
chians  hnppened  about  145  years  before  Chrift.  Being 
at  that  time  very  much  difaffefted  to  the  perfon  and 
government  of  Demetrius  their  king,  they  were  conti- 
nually raifing  tumults  and  feditions  ;  infomuch  that  he 
found  himfelf  at  laft  obliged  to  folicit  affiftance  from 
the  Jews  ;  and  was  furniftied  by  Jonathan,  one  of  the 
Maccabees,  with  300c  men  ;  by  which  reinforcement, 
believing  himfelf  lufficiently  flrong  to  reduce  the  mu- 
tineers by  force,  he  ordered  them  immediately  to  de- 
liver up  their  arms.  This  unexpeflcd  order  caufcd 
a  great  uproar  in  the  city.  The  inhabitants  ran  to 
arms,  and  invcfled  the  king's  palace,  to  the  number 
of  120,000,  with  a  defign  to  put  him  to  death.  All 
the  Jews  haflened  to  his  relief,  fell  upon  the  rebels, 
killed  100.000  of  them,  and  fet  fire  to  the  city.  On 
the  dcftruftion  of  the  Syrian  empire  by  tiie  Koman<fj 
Antioch  fubmitted  to  them  as  well  as  the  other  cities 
of  that  kingdom,  and  continued  for  a  long  time  under 
their  dominion.     About  the  year  115,  in  the  reign  of 
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Artioch.    tlie  emperor  Trajan,  it  was  nlmoft  ctitlrtly  ruined  iiy 

'"     V one  ot    the   moll  dreidful  e;trtliiiiiHkes    iiieiilioiied    in 

hillory.  Trajan  himfelf  happened  to  be  there  at  tliat 
time,  being  returned  from  an  expedition  againll  the 
Partliians  ;  fo  that  the  city  was  then  full  of  troops, 
and  Itrangers  com'-  from  all  quarlev;  either  out  ot  cu- 
riofity  or  upon  bufinefs  and  cmbafTies  :  the  calamity 
was  lay  tliis  means  felt  almoft  in  every  province  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  earthquake  was  preceded  by  vio- 
lent claps  of  thunder,  unufual  winds,  and  a  dreadful 
iioife  under  ground.  The  {hock  was  io  terrible,  that 
great  numbers  of  houfcs  were  overturned,  and  others 
tofled  to  and  fro  like  a  fliip  at  liea.  Thofe  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  their  houfes  vvcrc  for  the  moil  part  bu- 
ried under  their  ruins  :  thofe  who  were  walking  in  the 
ilreets  or  in  the  (quares,  were,  by  the  violence  of  the 
fliock,  daflicd  apainft  each  other,  and  mod  of  them  ei- 
ther killed  or  (langeroully  wounded.  'Ihis  earthquake 
continued,  with  fome  fmall  intermifTion,  for  many  days 
and  nights;  fo  that  vaft  numbers  periified.  'Ihe  moll 
violent  (hock,  according  to  the  Afls  of  St  Ignatius, 
was  on  a  Sunday,  December  23.  Ey  this  Trajjn  was 
much  hurt,  butefcaped  through  a  window.  Dion  Caf- 
fius  pretends,  that  he  was  taken  out  of  the  window  by 
one  who  exceeded  the  human  fize  in  tallnefs.  The 
fame  hiflorian  adds,  that  Mount  Lilon,  which  Rood  at 
a  fmall  diftance  from  the  city,  bowed  its  head  and 
threatened  to  fall  down  upon  it  :  that  other  mountains 
fell  ;  that  new  rivers  appeared,  and  others  that  had 
flowed  before  forfook  their  courfe  and  vanidied.  When 
the  earthquake  ceafed,  a  woman  was  heard  crying  un- 
der the  ruins  ;  which  being  immediately  removed,  (lie 
was  found  with  a  living  child  in  her  arms.  Search 
was  made  fur  others;  but  none  was  found  alive,  except 
one  child  which  continued  fucking  its  dead  mother. 

No  doubt,  Trajan,  who  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  this 
tcrril:lc  calamity,  would  contribute  largely  towards  the 
re-ellablifliment  of  Antioch  in  its  ancient  fplendour.  Its 
good  toi  tune,  however,  did  not  continue  long  ;  for  in 
IJJ,  it  was  almoll  entirely  burnt  bv  accidental  fire  ; 
when  it  was  again  reflored  by  Antoninus  Plus.  In  176 
or  177,  the  inhabitants  having  iided  with  Cafllus,  the 
above-mentioned  Roman  general,  who  had  revolted  from 
M.  Aurelius,  that  emperor  publ'flied  a  fevere  edidl  a- 
gai'.il  them,  deprived  thera  of  all  their  privileges,  fup- 
pretTed  their  public  aflemblies,  and  took  from  them  the 
fliow-  and  Ipeiilacles  to  which  they  were  greatly  addict- 
ed :  but  his  anger  being  foon  appealed,  he  reflored 
then  to  their  former  condition,  and  even  condefcended 
to  vi(it  their  city.  In  194,  having  fided  with  Niger 
againd  Severus,  the  latter  deprived  them  of  all  their 
privileges,  and  fubje£led  Antioch  as  a  mere  village  to 
Laodicea;  'jut,  Iwwever,  pardoned  them  the  next  year, 
at  the  entr.  ities  of  his  eldfd  Ion,  then  a  cliild. 

When  the  power  of  the  Roman  empire  began  to  de- 
clinv ,  Antioch  became  the  bone  of  contention  between 
thera  and  the  eaftern  nations ;  and,  accordingly,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  a  Pcrfian  war,  it  was  almod  always 
fure  to  luffer.  In  242,  it  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
Sapor  ;  and,  though  he  was  defeated  by  Gorciian,  it 
underwent  the  fame  misfortune  in  the  time  of  Valerian, 
about  18  years  after;  and  after  the  defeat  and  capti- 
vity of  Valerian,  being  taken  by  the  Perfian  monarch 
a  third  time,  he  not  onlv  plundered  it,  but  lev."lled 
all  the  public  buildings  with  the  ground.     The  Per- 
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fians,  however,  being  foon  driven  out,  this  unfortunate    Antiorh. 
city  conlii.iied  free  from  any  remarkable   calamity  till  ' 

about  the  time  of  the  divifion  of  the  Roman  empire  by 
Conllantinc  in  331.  It  was  then  alllictcd  with  fo  giie- 
vous  ii  famine,  that  a  bufliel  of  wheat  was  fold  for  400 
pieces  of  filver.  During  this  grievous  didrcfs,  Con- 
ilantine  fcnt  to  the  bifliop  30,000  budiels  of  corn  ;  be- 
lides  an  incredible  quantity  of  all  kinds  of  proviCons, 
to  be  dirtributed  among  the  ecclcfiadics,  widows,  or- 
phans, &ic.  In  the  year  347,  Condantine  II.  caufed 
a  harbour  to  be  made  at  Seleucia,  for  the  conve- 
niency  of  Antioch.  This  was  cfttiled  at  an  immeiifc 
expenfe  ;  the  mouth  of  the  Oronte'-,  where  the  port 
was  made,  being  full  of  fands  and  rocks.  When  the 
emperor  fulian  fet  out  on  his  e>:pcdition  againd  the 
Perfians,  he  made  a  long  day  at  Antioch  ,  during 
which  time,  many  of  the  Roman  provinces  were  at- 
flifled  with  a  famine,  but  which  raged  more  violently 
at  Antioch  than  in  other  places.  The  ccclefiadical 
writers  of  thole  times  fay,  that  this  famine  followed 
Julian  from  place  to  place  ;  and  as  he  continued  long- 
er at  Antioch  than  any  other  city,  it  raged  more  vio- 
lently there  than  anywhere  ell'e.  To  remedy  this  evil, 
Julian  fixed  the  price  of  corn  :  by  which  means  the 
famine  was  greatly  increafed,  the  merchants  convey- 
ing their  corn  privately  to  other  places,  fo  that  this- 
metropolis  was  reduced  to  a  mod  deplorable  fituation. 
In  381,  in  the  reign  of  Theodofius  tlie  Great,  Antioch 
was  again  vifited  by  a  famine,  accompanied  by  a  grie- 
vous plague.  The  latter  foon  ceafed  :  but,  the  fa- 
mine liill  continuing,  the  biQiop,  Libanius,  applied  to 
Icarius,  count  of  the  Ead,  requeuing  him  by  fome 
means  or  other  to  relieve  the  poor,  who  had  flocked 
from  all  parts  to  the  metropolis,  and  were  dailj  perifh- 
ing  in  great  numbers  ;  but  to  this  Icarius  gave  no 
other  anfwer,  than  that  they  were  abhorred  and  judly 
punilheii  by  the  gods.  This  inhuman  anfwer  raifed 
great  didurbances  ;  which,  however,  were  terminated 
without  bloodllied.  In  387,  Theodofius,  finding  his 
exchequer  quite  drained,  and  being  obliged  to  be  at  an 
extraordinary  expence  in  celebrating  the  fifth  year  ot 
the  reign  of  his  fon  Arcacius,  and  the  tenth  of  his  own, 
an  extraordinary  tax  was  laid  upon  all  the  people  in 
the  empire.  Mod  of  the  cities  fubmitted  willingly  to 
this  :  but  the  people  of  Antioch,  complain. ng  of  it 
as  an  unrcafonable  oppredion,  crowded  to  the  houfe 
of  Flavianus,  their  bidiop,  as  foon  as  the  edidl  was 
publidied,  to  implore  his  protedlion.  Being  unable 
to  find  him,  they  returned  to  the  forum  ;  and  would 
have  torn  the  governor  in  pieces,  had  not  the  officers 
who  attended  him  kept  batk  with  great  ditliculty  the 
enraged  multitude,  till  he  made  his  efcape.  Upon  this, 
thev  broke  fome  of  the  emperor's  datues,  and  dragged 
otheVs  through  the  city,  uttering  the  mod  injurious  and 
abufrve  expretTions  againd  him  and  his  wnole  family. 
They  were,  however,  dilperfed  by  a  body  of  archers, 
who,  by  woui  ding  only  two  of  the  rabble,  druck  ter- 
ror into  all  the  red.  The  governor  proceeded  againd 
the  odenders  with  the  utmod  cruelty  ;  expofing  fome 
to  wild  beads  in  the  theatre,  and  burning  otiiers  alive. 
He  did  not  fpare  even  the  children,  who  had  infulted 
the  emperor's  datues;  and  caufed  leveral  perfons  to  be 
executed,  who  had  been  only  fpe<5lators  of  the  difor- 
der.  In  the  mean  time  a  report  was  fpread,  that  a  bo- 
dy of  troops  -(vas  at  hand,  with  orders  to  plunder  the 
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Antioch.  city,  and  put  all  to  the  fword,  without  diftinftion  of 
'■""V  ■ '  fex  or  age;  upon  which  the  citizens  abandoned  their 
dwellings  in  the  utmoft  terror  and  confuiion,  retiring 
to  the  neighbouring  mountains  with  their  wives  and 
families.  As  the  report  proved  groundlefs,  fome  of 
them  returned  ;  but  the  greater  part  dreading  the 
cruelty  of  the  governor,  and  the  difpleafure  of  the  em- 
peror, continued  in  their  retreats.  To  thofe  who  re- 
turned, St  Chryfollom  preached  fome  homilies,  which 
have  reached  our  times,  and  are  greatly  admired  ;  and 
which  are  faid  by  St  Chryfoftom  himlclf,  as  well  as 
fome  cotemporarv  writers,  to  have  had  a  confiderable 
efieft  in  reforming  the  lives  of  this  licentious  and  diflo- 
lute  people.  On  hearing  the  news  of  this  tumult, 
Theodofius  was  fo  much  enraged,  that  he  commanded 
the  city  to  be  deftroyed,  and  its  inhabitants  to  be  put 
•to  tlie  fword  without  dillinftion  ;  but  this  order  was 
revoked  before  it  could  be  put  into  execution,  and  he 
contented  hirafelf  with  a  punifhment  fimilar  to  that  in- 
flifSed  by  Severus  above  mentioned.  He  appointed 
judges  to  puniih  the  offenders  ;  who  proceeded  with  fuch 
feverity,  and  condemned  fuch  numbers,  that  the  city 
was  thrown  into  the  utmoft  confternation.  On  this 
occafion,  St  Chryfoftom  and  the  hermits,  who  were 
very  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood,  exerted  all  their 
-eloquence  in  behalf  of  the  unhappy  people,  and  ob- 
tained a  refpite  for  thofe  who  had  been  condemned. 
.  They  next  proceeded  to  draw  up  a  memorial  to  the 
emperor  in  favour  of  the  citizens  in  general  ;  and  be- 
jng  joined  by  Flavlanus,  at  laft  obtained  a  general 
pardon,  and  had  the  city  reftored  to  all  its  former  pri- 
vileges. 

In  the  year  458,  Antioch  was  almofl  entirely  ruined 
by  an  earthquake,  which  happened  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember; fcarce  a  fingle  houfe  being  left  (landing  in  the 
mod  beautiful  quarter  of  the  city.  The  like  misfor- 
tune it  experienced  in  529,  during  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Juftin  ;  and  in  15  years  after,  being  taken  by 
Cofrhoes  king  of  Perfia,  that  infulting  and  hauifhty 
monarch  gave  it  up  to  his  foldiers,  who  put  all  they 
met  to  the  Iword.  The  king  himfelf  felzed  on  all  the 
gold  and  filver  veflcls  belonging  to  the  great  church; 
and  caufed  all  the  valuable  ftntues,  pi6^nre>,  &c.  to  be 
taken  down  and  conveyed  to  Perfia,  while  his  foldiers 
carried  off  everv  thing  elfe.  The  city  being  thus  com- 
pletely plundered,  Cofrhoes  ordered  his  men  to  fct 
fire  to  it ;  which  was  accordingly  done  fo  effefluatiy, 
that  none  of  the  buildings  even  without  the  walls 
efcaped.  Such  of  the  inhabitants  as  efcrped  flaughter 
were  carried  into  Perfia,  and  (old  as  flaves. 

Notwithf  anding  fo  many  and  fo  great  calamities, 
the  city  of  Antioch  foon  recovered  its  wonted  fplen- 
dour;  but  in  a  Ihort  time  underwent  its  ufual  fate,  be- 
ing almofl  entirely  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  587, 
by  which  30,000  peifor,<.  loft  their  lives.  In  634,  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  who  kept  piffef- 
fion  of  it  till  the  year  8c8,  wl  en  it  was  furprilcd  by 
one  Burtzas,  and  again  aniifxed  to  the  Roman  empiie. 
Thi  Romans  continued  maftcis  of  it  for  fome  time, 
till  the  civil  difienfionS'  in  the  empire  gave  the  Tiiiks 
an  opportunity  of  leizing  upon  it  as  well  as  the  whole 
kii-gHom  of  Syria.  Fiom  them  it  was  again  tnken  by 
the  Ciufader*.  in  1098.  In  1262,  it  was  Egain  taken 
by  Bibaiis  fultan  of  Egypt,  v\i)0  put  a  final  period  to 
its  glory. 
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Antioch  Is  now  no  more  than  a  ruinous  town,  xvhofe 
lioufes,  built  with  mud  and  ftvaw,  and  narrow  and  miry 
ftreets,  exhibit  eveiy  appearance  of  mifery  and  wretch- 
ednefs.  Thcfe  houfes  are  fituated  on  the  fouthern 
bank  of  the  Orontcs,  at  the  extremity  of  an  old  decay- 
ed bridge  :  they  are  covered  to  the  fouth  by  a  moun- 
tain ;  upon  the  (lope  of  which  is  a  wall,  built  by  the 
Crufaders.  The  diftance  between  the  prefent  town 
and  this  mountain  may  be  about  400  yards,  which 
fpace  is  occupied  by  gardens  and  heaps  of  rubbilh,  but 
prcfents  nothing  interefting. 

Notwithftanding  the  unpoliflied  manners  of  its  inha- 
bitants, Antioch  was  better  calculated  than  Aleppo  to 
be  tlie  emporium  of  the  Europeans.  By  clearing  the 
mouth  of  the  Otontes,  wiiich  is  fix  leagues  lower  down, 
boats  might  have  been  towed  up  that  river,  though- 
they  could  not  have  failed  up,  as  Pococke  has  alTerted  : 
its  current  being  too  rapid.  Tlie  natives,  who  never 
knew  the  name  Orontes,  call  it,  on  account  of  the 
fwlftnefs  of  its  ftream,  El-aaji,  that  is,  the  rebel.  Its 
breadth  at  Antioch,  is  about  forty  paces.  Seven 
leagues  above  thit  town  it  paffes  by  a  lake  abounding 
in  fifh,  and  efpecially  in  eels.  A  great  quantity  of 
thefe  are  failed  every  year,  but  not  fufficient  for  the 
numerous  f.ifts  of  the  Greek  Chriftians.  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  we  no  longer  hear  at  Antioch,  either  of 
the  Grove,  or  Daphne,  or  of  the  voluptuous  fcenes  of 
which  it  wjs  the  theatre. 

The  plain  of  Antioch,  though  the  foil  of  it  is  ex- 
cellent, is  uncultivated,  and  abandoned  to  the  Turco- 
mans ;  but  the  hills  on  the  fide  of  the  Orontes,  parti- 
cularly oppofite  Serkin,  abound  in  plantations  of  figs 
and  olives,  vines,  and  mulberry  trees,  which,  a  thing 
uncommon  in  Tuikev,  are  planted  in  quincunx,  and 
exhibit  a  landfcape  worthy  our  fineft  provinces. 

Seleucus  Nicntor,  who  founded  Antioch,  built  alfo 
at  the  mouth  ot  the  Orontes,  on  the  northern  bank,  a 
large  and  well  fortified  city,  which  bore  his  name,  but 
of  which  at  prefent  net  a  fingle  habitation  remains  j 
nothing  is  to  be  feen  but  heaps  of  rubbilh,  and  works 
in  the  adjacent  rock,  which  prove  that  this  was  once  a 
place  of  very  confiderable  importance.  In  the  fea  alfo 
may  be  perceived  the  traces  of  two  piers,  which  are  In- 
dications of  an  ancient  port,  now  choktd  up.  The 
Inhabitants  of  the  country  go  thither  to  fiih,  and  call 
the  iKinie  of  the  place  Sovaidia. 

ANTIOCHETTA,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Afia,  in 
Car.:rr  ania,  with  a  bifliop's  fee,  over  agalnft  the  ifland 
of  Cyprus.      E.  Long.  32.  15.  N.  Lat.  36.  42. 

ANTIOCHIA,  in  y/ncient  Geografthy,  a  town  of 
AlTyria,  fituated  between  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Tor- 
nadotus  (Pliny). — Another  of  Caria,  on  the  Meander; 
called  alto  Pylhr,pri/is,  Alhymlira,  and  l^yfl'a  ot  l^yfa, 
(Stephanus)  :  but  Str;^bo  fiys,  that  Nyia  was  near 
Trallf:. — A  third  ot  Cilicia  Trachea,  on  Mount  Cra- 
gns  (Ptolemy). — A  foutth,  called  Epidaphncs,  the  ca- 
pital of  Svria,  diflinguifhed  from  cities  of  the  fame 
Tiame,  either  by  Its  fituatlon  on  the  Orontes,  by  which 
it  was  divided,  or  by  its  proximity  to  Daphne  (Sec 
Antioch). — A  f "^th  AntliKJiia,  a  town  of  Comagene, 
on  the  Euphrates  (Pliny). — A  fixth  of  I^ydia  Tral/cs, 
f(  called  ( Pliny. )'^A  li-venth,  of  Margiana  (Strabo, 
Pliny,  Ptolemv),  on  the  river  Margus,  taking  its 
name  from  Antloehus,  fon  of  Seleucus,  who  rebuilt  it, 
and  walled   it  round,  being   before  called  Alexandria, 
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Antiochian  from  Alexander  the  founder,   and  furnamcd    Syria  ;  in      (ities  in  the  world. 

II  compafs  feventy  ftadia  ;  whither  Orodes  carried  the  Ko- 
,_^""'"";°'':  mans,  after  the  defeat  of  Crafius  (Plii.y).— An  ei^iith, 
in  Mcfopotamia,  on  the  lake  Calirrhoc,  the  old  name 
of  Edcfla  (I'liiiy). — A  ninth  Aiitiochia,  on  the  river 
Mygdofiius,  in  Mcfopotoinia,  fituated  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Mafius,  and  is  the  fame  witli  Nifibis  (Stfaho, 
Plutarch).  It  was  the  bulwark  and  frontier  town  of 
the  Romans  againft  the  Parthians  and  Perfians,  till 
given  up  to  the  Perfians,  by  Jovinian,  by  an  ignomini- 
ous peace  (Amniian,  Kutropiiis). — A  tcntii  Antiochia, 
was  that  fituated  in  the  noith  ol  Pilidia  (Luke,  Pto- 
lemy, Stral)n)  :  it  was  a  Roman  colony,  with  the  ap- 
pellation Cicfarea.  There  is  an  Antiochia  at  Mount 
Taurus,  mentioned  by  Ptuleiny,  but  by  no  other  au- 
thor. 

ANTIOCHIAN  sect  or  /tcailemy,  a  name  given 
to  the  fifth  academy,  or  branch  of  -Academies.  It  took 
the  denomination  from  its  being  founded  by  Antiochus, 
a  philolbpher  contemporary  with  Cicero. — The  Antio- 
chian  academy  fucceedcd  the  Philonian.  As  to  point 
of  doflrine,  the  philofophers  of  this  feCt  appear  to 
have  reftored  that  of  tiie  ancient  academy,  except  that 
in  the  article  of  the  criterion  of  truth.  Antiochus  was 
really  a  Stoic,  and  only  nominally  an  Academic. 

Antiochian  Ef>ocl.'a,  a  mtthod  of  computing  time 
from  the  proclamation  of  liberty  granted  the  city  of 
Antioch  about  the  time  of  tlie  battle  of  Pharlaiia. 

ANriOCHL'S,  the  name  of  ieveral  kings  of  Sy- 
ria.     See  that  article. 

Antiochus  of  Afcalon,  a  celebrated  philofoplier, 
the  difciple  of  Philo  ot  LarllTa,  the  matter  of  Cicero, 
and  the  friend  of  Lucullus  and  Brutus.  He  was  found- 
er of  a  fifth  academy  :  but,  inftead  of  attacking  other 
feels,  he  fet  himfelf  down  to  reconcile  them  together, 
particularly  the  fecf  of  the  Stoics  with  that  of  the  an- 
cient academy. 

ANTIOPE,  in  Tahulons  HlJIory,  the  wife  of  Licus, 
king  of  Ihebes,  who,  being  dedowered  by  Jupiter  in 
the  form  of  a  fatyr,  brought  forth  Amphion  and  Ze- 
thus. — Another  Antiope  was  queen  of  the  Amazons  ; 
and,  with  the  allillance  of  the  Scythians,  invaded  the 
Athenians  ;  but  was  vanquiflied  bv  Theleus. 

ANTIPyEDOBAPTISIS,  (deriwd  from  u,r,, 
a^ainjl,  5r«i;,  Trctioti;.  child,  and  fixTml^a,  lui/>tize,  whence 
0x7t-TiTT>si),  is  a  dillinguilliing  detiomination  given  to 
thofe  who  object  tQi  the  baptifm  of  infants;  becaufe 
they  fay  infants  are  incapable  of  being  inllrui51cd,  and 
of  making  that  profelTion  of  faith  which  entitles  them 
to  this  ordinance,  and  an  admilTion  into  churcli  com- 
munion.     See  Anabaptists  and  Baptists. 

ANTIPAROS,  an  ifland  in  the  Archipelago,  op- 
pofite  to  Paros,  from  which  it  is  Icparjted  by  a  (Irait 
ab  lut  feven  miles  over.  It  is  the  Olenros  or  Oliaros, 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  Pliny,  Virgil,  Ovid,  &c.  ;  and 
«as,  according  to  Heraclides  Ponticus  as  quoted  by 
Stephanos,  firft  peopled  by  a  Phoenician  colony  from 
Sidon. — According  to  Mr  Tournefort's  account,  it  is 
about  16  miles  in  circumference,  produces  a  little  wine 
and  cotton,  with  as  much  corn  as  is  neceHiiry  for  the 
miintenance  of  60  or  70  families,  who  live  together  in 
a  village  at  6ne  end  of  the  ifland,  and  are  moftly  Mal- 
tcfe  and  French  corfairs. 

This  illand  is  remarkable  for  a  fubterraneous  cavern 
or  grotto,  accounted  one  of  the  gteatefl  natural  curio- 
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It  was  firll  diftovcred  in  the  laft  Antiparoj. 
century  by  one  Magni  an  Italian  traveller,  uhohasgivcn  ~"~v  -' 
us  the  lollowing  account  :  "  Having  been  informed 
((ays  he)  by  the  natives  of  Paros,  that  in  the  little 
illand  of  Antiparos,  which  lies  about  two  miles  from 
the  former,  of  a  gigantic  ftalue  that  was  to  be  ficn  at 
the  mouth  of  a  cavern  in  that  place,  it  was  relulved  that 
we  (the  French  conlul  and  himlcll)  fhould  pay  it  <i  vi- 
fit.  In  purfuance  of  this  refolulion,  after  we  had  land- 
ed on  the  illand,  and  walked  about  four  miles  tnrough 
the  midll  of  beautiful  plains  and  (loping  woodlands, 
we  at  length  came  to  a  little  iiill,  in  tilt  fide  of  wliicll 
yawned  a  moll  horrid  cavern,  that,  with  its  gloom,  at 
firit  llruck  us  with  terror,  and  almolt  reprefled  curiofi- 
ty.  Recovering  the  firll  lurprife,  however,  wc  entered 
boldly  ;  and  had  not  proceeded  above  20  paces,  when 
the  luppofed  ftatue  of  the  giant  prelented  itfelf  to  our 
view.  We  quickly  perceived,  that  what  the  ignorant 
natives  had  been  teriified  at  as  a  giant,  was  nothing 
more  than  a  fparry  concretion,  formed  by  the  water 
dropping  from  the  roof  of  the  cave,  and  by  degrees 
hardening  into  a  figure  that  their  fears  had  formed  in- 
to a  monller.  Incited  by  this  extraordinary  appear- 
ance, we  were  induced  to  proceed  Hill  further,  in  quell 
of  new  adventures  in  this  fubterranean  abode.  As  wc 
proceeded,  new  wonders  offered  thtmfelves  ;  the  fpars, 
formed  into  trees  and  flirubs,  prefented  a  kind  of  pe- 
trified grove  ;  fome  white,  iome  green  ;  and  all  reced- 
ing in  due  perlpeflive.  They  itruck  us  with  the 
more  amazement,  as  we  knew  them  to  be  mere  produc- 
tions of  Nature,  who,  hitherto  in  folitude,  had,  in  her 
playful  moments,  drelTed  the  fcene  as  if  for  her  own 
amufement. 

"  But  we  had  as  yet  feen  but  a  few  of  the  wonders 
of  the  place,  and  we  were  introduced  as  yet  only  into 
the  portico  of  this  amazing  temple.      In  one  corner  of 
this  half-illuminated  teccfs,  there  appeared  an  opening 
of  about  three  feet  wide,  which   fcemed   to  lead   to  a 
place  totally  daik,  and  that  one  of  the  natives  alTured 
us  contained   nothing  more  than  a  refervoir   of  water. 
Upon  this   we   tried,  by  throwing  down  fome   Hones, 
which  rumbling  along  the  fides  of  the  dcfcent  tor  fome 
time,  the  found  feemed  at  laft  quafi.ed  in  a  bed  of  wa- 
ter.     In  order,   however,   to  be  more  certain,  we  fent 
in  a  Levantine  mariner,  whq,  by  the  promife  of  a  good 
reward,  with  a  tlarabeau  in  his  hand,  ventured  into  this 
narrow  aperture.      After  continuing  within  it  for  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  returned,  carrying  fome  beau- 
tiful pieces  of  white  fpar  in  his  hand,  which  art  could 
neither  imitate  nor  equal.      Upon   being  informed   by 
him  that  the  place  was  full  of  thefe  beautiful  incrulla- 
tions,   I  ventured  in  once  more  with  him,  for  about  50 
paces,  anxioufly  and  cautioufly  defcending   by  a   fteep 
and  dangerous  way.      Finding,  however,  that  we  came 
to  a  precipice  which  led  into  a  fpacious    amphitheatre, 
if  I  may  fo  call  it,  ftill  deeper  than  any  other  part,  we 
returned  ;  and  being  provided  with  a  ladder,  flambeaux, 
and  other  things,   to  expedite  our  defcent,  out  whole 
company,  man  by  man,  ventured  into  the   fame  open- 
inij,  and,  defcending  one  after  anolhtr,   we  at  laft  fatv 
ourfelves  all  together  in  the  moll  magnificent  part  of 
the  cavern. 

"  Our   candles  being  now  all  lighted  up,   and  the         — 
■whole  place  completely  illuminated,  never  could  the  eye 
be  prefented  with  a  more  glittering  or  a  more  magniii* 
3  I  cent 
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Antipaios.  cent  fcene.  The  roof  all  bung  with  folid  icicles,  tranf- 
''—w—^  parent  as  glafs,  yet  folid  as  marble.  The  eye  could 
fcarce  reach  the  lofty  and  noble  ceiling  ;  the  fides  were 
regularly  formed  with  fpars  ;  and  the  whole  prefented 
the  idea  of  a  magnificent  theatre,  illuminated  with  an 
immenfe  profufion  of  lights.  The  tloor  confided  of  fo- 
lid marble  ;  and  in  feveral  places,  magnificent  columns, 
thrones,  altars,  and  other  objects,  appeared,  as  if  nature 
had  defigned  to  mock  the  curiofitiesof  art.  Our  voices, 
upon  fpealiing  or  finging,  were  redoubled  to  an  afto- 
niftiing  loudnefs  ;  and,  upon  thp  firing  of  a  gun,  the 
noife  and  reverberations  were  almoft  deafening.  In  the 
midft  of  this  grand  amphitheatre  rofe  a  concretion  of 
about  15  feet  high,  that,  in  fome  meafure,  refembled 
an  altar  ;  from  which,  taking  the  hint,  we  caufed  raafs 
to  be  celebrated  there.  The  beautiful  columns  that 
fhot  up  round  the  altar,  appeared  like  candlefticks  ;  and 
many  other  natural  objefts  reprefented  the  cullomary 
ornaments  of  this  facrament. 

"  Below  even  this  fpacious  grotto,  there  feemed  an- 
other cavern  ;  down  which  I  ventured  with  my  former 
mariner,  and  defcended  about  50  paces  by  means  of  a 
lope.  I  at  laft  arrived  at  a  fmall  fpot  of  level  ground, 
where  the  bottom  appeared  different  from  that  of  the 
amphitheatre,  being  compofed  of  loft  clay,  yielding  to 
the  preffure,  and  in  which  I  thruft  a  ftick  to  about  fix 
feet  deep.  In  this,  however,  as  above,  numbers  of  the 
moft  beautiful  cryftals  were  formed  ;  one  of  which, 
particularly  refembled  a  table.  Upon  our  egrefs  from 
this  amazing  cavern,  we  perceived  a  Greek  infcription 
upon  a  rock  at  the  mouth  ;  but  fo  obliterated  by  time, 
that  we  could  not  read  it.  It  feemed  to  import,  that 
one  Antipater,  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  had  come  thi- 
ther ;  but  whether  he  penetrated  into  the  depths  of  the 
cavern,  he  does  not  think  fit  to  inform  us." 

From  l,his  account  Mr  Tournefort's  differs  confider- 
ably.  Mr  Magni  mentions  only  one  defcent  or  pre- 
cipice from  the  entry  of  the  cave  to  the  grotto,  or 
motl  magnificent  part  ;■  Mr  Tournefort  fays  that  there 
were  many  very  dangerous  precipices  and  rugged  ways, 
through  which  they  were  obliged  to  pafs  fometimcs  on 
their  back,  and  fometimes  on  their  belly,  but  gives  no 
particular  account  of  his  journey  till  he  come  to  the 
grand  cavern.  This  indeed  he  defcribes  very  pompouf- 
ly  j  but  35  by  it  he  evidently  wants  to  fupport  a  favour- 
ite hypothefis,  namely,  the  vegetation  of  ftones,  per- 
haps the  particulars  are  not  altogether  to  be  depended 
upon.  '  He,  informs  us,  that,  at  the  entry  into  the  ca- 
vern, he  met  with  a  Gieek  infciiption  almoft  effaced, 
containing  a  good  number  of  proi)er  names  ;  and  that 
there  was  a  tradition  .-.mong  the  inh:ibitants,  that  thefe 
were  the  mmcs  of  ibme  who  had  confpired  againft  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  having  miffed  their  aim,  had  ta- 
ken refuge  in  this  giotto. 

The  moft  particular  account,  howtver,  of  this  fa- 
mous grotto  th-.it  h:ith  hitherto  been  publillud,  appear- 
ed in  the  Britiih  Magazine,  in  a  letter  figni  d  Chnrlis 
Saumlert,  and  dated  Feb.  24.  17^)6  7;  which,  as  it 
is  very  paiticular,  and  ftems  to  bear  luflicient  marks  of 
authenticity,  we  Ihall  here  infert.  "  Its  entrance  lies 
in  the  fide  of  a  rock,  about  two  miles  from  the  fea- 
fliore  ;  and  is  a  fpacious  and  very  large  arch,  formed 
of  rough  craggy  rocks,  overhung  with  brambles  and 
a  great  many  climbing  plants,  that  give  it  a  gloomi- 
ncfs  which  is  Very  av?ful  and  agreeable.     Our  furgeon, 


myfelf,    and   four    paffengers,    attended  by  fix  guides  Antipaio:, 
with  lighted  torches,  entered  this   cavern  about   eight '       v~~ 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  the  middle  of  Auguft  laft. 
We  had  not  gone  20  yards  in  this  cavity  when  we  loft 
all  fight  of  day  light  :   but  our  guides  going  before  us 
with  lights,  we  entered  into   a  low  narrow  kind  of  al- 
ley, furrounded  every  way  with  Ifones  all  glittering  like 
diamonds  by  the  light  of  our  torches  ;  the    whole  be- 
ing covered   and  lined   throughout  with  fmall  cryftals, 
which  gave  a  thoufand  various  colours  by  their  different 
refleftions.     This  alley  grows  lower  and  narrower  as 
one  goes  on,   till  at  length  one  can  fcarce  get  along  it. 
At  the  end  of  this  paflage  we  were  each  of  us  prefent- 
ed with  a  rope,  to  tie  about  our  middles  •■,  which  when 
we  had  done,   our  guides  ieJ  us  to  the  brink  of  a  moft 
horrible   precipice.     The  defcent  into  this  -was  quite 
fteep,   and  the  place  all  dark  and  gloomy.     We  could 
fee    nothing,    in   fhort,  but    fome   of  our  guides  with 
torches  in  a  miferable  dark  place,  at  g  vaft  diftance  be- 
low us.  The  dreadful  depth  of  this  place,  and  the  hor- 
ror of  the  defcent  through  a  miferable  darknefs  into  it, 
made  me  look  back  to  the  lane  of  diamonds,  if  I  may 
fo  call  it,  through  which  we  had  juft  paffed  ;  and  I  could 
riOt  but  think  I  was  leaving  heaven,  to  defcend  into  the 
infernal  regions.     The  hope  of  fomething  fine  at  my 
journey's   end  tempted   me,  however,   to  truft  myfelf 
to  the  rope  and    my  guides   at  the  top,   to  let  myfelf 
down.     After  about  two  minutes  dangling  in   this  pof- 
ture,    not    without    much    pain  as  well   as  terror,    I 
found   mvfelf  fafe,  however,  at  the  bottom  •,  and  our 
friends  all  foon  followed  the  example.     When  we  had 
congratulated  here  with  one  another  on  our  fafe  de- 
fcent ;   I  was  inquiring  where  the  grotto,   as  they  call- 
ed it,  was.      Our  guides,  fliaking  their  heads,  told  us, 
we  had  a  great  way  to  that   yet  ;  and  led  us  forward 
about   30   yards  under   a  rcof  of  ragged    rocks,  in   a 
fcene  ot  terrible  darknefs,  and  at  a  vaft  depth  from  the 
fuiface  of  the  earth,  to  the  brink  of  another  precipice 
much  deeper  and  more  terrible  than  the  former.     Two 
of  the  guides  went  down  here  with  their   torches  firft  ; 
and  by  their  light  we   could  fee,  that   this  paifage  was 
not  fo  perpendicular  indeed  as  the  other,  but  lay   in   a 
very  fteep  flant,   with  a  very  llippery  rock  for  the  bot- 
tom ;  vatl  pieces  of  rough  rugged  rocks  jutting  out  in 
many  places  on  the  right  hand,  in  tlie  delcent,  and  for- 
cing the  guides  fometimes  to  climb  over,  fometimes  to 
creep  under  them,  and  fometimes  to  round  them  j  and 
on  the  left,  a  thoufand  dark  caverns,  like  fo  many  monf- 
trous  wells,  ready,  if  a  foot  fhould  flip,  to  fwallow  them 
up  for  ever.      We  flood  on  the  edge  to  fee  thefe  people 
with  their  lights  defcend  before  us  ;   and  were  amazed 
and  terrified  to  fee  them  continue   defcending  till  they 
feemed  at  a  moiilhous  and  moft  frightful  depth.  When 
they   were   at   the   bottom,   however,  they   hollaed   to 
us  •,  and  we,  trembling  and  quaking,  began  to  defcend 
after  them.     We  had  not  gone  30  feet  down,  whtn  we 
came  to  a  place  ivhere  the  rock  was  perfeftly  perpendi- 
cular ;  and  a  vaft  cavern  ftemed  to  open   its  mouth  to 
fwallow  us    up  on   one  fide,    while  a  wall  of  rugged 
rock  threatened   to   tear  us  to  pieces   on  the  other.      I 
was  quite  diftieartened  at  this  terrible  profpeft,  and  de- 
clared   I  would    go   back  ;  but  our  guides  affured   us 
there  was  no  danger  ;  and  the  reft  of  the  company  re- 
folving  to  fee  tkc  bottom  now  they  were  come  fo  far,  I 
would  not  leave  them;  fo  on  we  v^cnt  to  a  corner  where 
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Anlipjiro!.  there  was  placed  an  old  flippery  and  rotten  ladder, 
»  ''  which  hung  down  clofc  to  the  rock  ;  and  down  tlii*, 
one  after  another,  we  at  leii(/th  all  defcendrd.  When 
we  had  got  to  the  bottom  ot  tliis  wc  found  ourfclves  at 
the  entrance  of  another  p^iflagc,  which  \\:\i  terrible 
enough  indeed  ;  but  in  this  there  was  not  wanting  Ibmc- 
thing  of  beauty.  This  was  a  wide  and  gradual  dc- 
Icenti  at  the  entrance  of  which  one  of  our  guides  feat- 
ed  himfelf  on  his  breech,  and  began  to  Aide  down, 
telling  us  we  muft  do  the  fame.  We  could  difcover,  by 
the  light  of  his  torch,  that  tliis  pafl'age  was  one  of  the 
iioblelt  vaults  in  the  world.  It  is  about  nine  feet  high, 
feven  wide,  and  as  for  its  bottom  a  Kne  green  glofly 
marble.  Tiie  walls  and  arch  of  the  roof  of  this  being 
as  fmooth  and  even  in  raoft  places  as  if  wrought  by 
art,  and  made  of  a  fine  gliflering  red  and  white  gra- 
nite, fupported  here  and  there  with  columns  of  a  deep 
blood-red  iliining  porphyry,  made,  with  the  reflcflion 
of  the  lights,  an  appeariince  not  to  lie  conceived.  This 
paiTage  is  at  Icaft  40  yards  long  ;  and  of  fo  lleep  a  de- 
scent, that  one  has  enough  to  do,  when  (cated  on  one's 
breech,  not  to  defcend  too  quickly.  Our  guides,  that  we 
kept  with  us,  could  here  keep  on  each  fide  of  us-,  and, 
what  with  the  prodigious  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the 
place,  our  eafy  travelling  through  it,  and  the  diverfion 
of  our  now  and  then  running  over  one  another  whether 
we  would  or  not ;  this  was  much  the  pleafanteft  part  of 
our  journey.  When  we  had  entered  this  paffage,  I 
-imagined  we  (hould  at  the  bottom  join  the  two  guides 
wc  had  firll  fct  down  ;  but  alas  !  when  we  were  got 
there  we  found  ourfelves  only  at  the  mouth  of  ano- 
ther precipice,  down  which  we  defcended  by  a  fccond 
ladder  not  much  better  than  the  former.  I  could  have 
admired  this  place  alfo,  wowld  my  terror  have  fuffered 
me  ;  but  the  dread  of  falling,  kept  all  my  thoughts 
employed  during  my  defctnt.  I  could  not  but  obferve, 
however,  as  my  companions  were  coming  down  after 
me,  that  the  wall,  if  I  may  fo  call  it,  which  the  lad- 
der hung  by,  was  one  mafs  of  blood-red  marble,  co- 
vered with  vvliite  fprigs  of  rock  cryilal  as  long  as  my 
finger,  and  making,  with  the  glow  of  the  purple  from 
behind,  one  continued  immenfe  flieet  of  araethyfts. 
From  the  foot  of  this  ladder  we  Hided  on  our  bellies 
through  another  lliallovv  vault  of  polillied  green  and 
white  marble,  about  20  feet :  and  at  the  bottom  of  this 
joined  our  guides.  Here  we  all  got  together  once 
again,  and  drank  fome  rum,  to  give  us  courage  before 
we  proceeded  any  farther.  After  this  (hort  refrefli- 
ment,  we  proceeded  by  a  ftrait,  but  fomewhat  llanting 
pafl'age,  of  a  rough,  hard,  and  fomewhat  coarfe  Hone, 
fuU'of  a  thoufand  llrange  figures  of  fnakes  rolled  round, 
and  looking  as  if  alive;  but  in  reality  as  cold  and  hard 
as  the  reft  of  the  ftone,  and  nothing  but  fome  of  the 
ftone  itfelf  in  that  ihape.  We  walked  pretty  eafily  a- 
long  this  defcent  for  near  200  yards  ;  where  we  law 
two  pillars  feeminglv  made  to  fupport  the  roof  from 
tailing  in  •,  but  in  reality  it  was  no  luch  thing;  for  they 
were  very  brittle,  and  made  of  a  fine  glittering  yellow 
marble.  W^hen  we  had  palTed  thefe  about  200  yards, 
we  found  ourfclves  at  the  brink  of  another  very  terrible 
precipice  :  but  this  our  guides  afTurcd  us  was  the  laft  ; 
and  there  being  a  very  good  ladder  to  go  down  by,  we 
readily  ventured.  At  the  bottom  of  this  lleep  wall,  as 
I  may  call  it,  we  found  ourfelves  for  fome  way  upon 
plain  even  ground;  but,  aftet  about  40  yards  walking. 


were  prcftntcd  by  our  guides  with  ropes  again;  which  Antiparrrt, 
v.e  failened  about  our  middles,  though  not  to  be  fv.ung  • 

down  by,  but  only  tor  fear  of  danger,  as  there  are  lakes 
and  deep  ivatcrs  all  the  way  from  hence  on  the  left  hind. 
With  this  caution,  however,  we  entered  the  laft  alley  ; 
and  horrible  work  it  was  indeed  to  get  through  it.  All 
was  perfeffly  horrid  and  difmal  here.  The  Cdts  and 
roof  of  the  paffage  were  all  of  black  flonc  ;  and  the 
rocks  in  our  way  were  in  fome  plices  fo  flecp,  that  we 
were  forced  to  lie  all  along  on  our  backs,  and  Aide 
down  ;  and  fo  rough,  that  they  cut  our  clothe",  and 
bruifed  us  miferably  in  pafling.  Over  our  heads,  there 
was  nothing  but  ragged  black  rocks,  fome  of  thcni 
looking  as  if  they  were  every  moment  ready  to  fall  in  _ 
upon  us;  and,  on  our  left  hands,  the  light  of  our  guides 
torches  (liowed  us  continually  the  furfaces  of  dirty  and 
miferably  looking  lakes  of  water.  If  I  had  heartily 
repented  of  my  expedition  often  before,  here  I  aflure 
you  I  WHS  all  in  a  cold  fwcat,  and  fairly  gave  rayfeU 
over  for  loft;  heartily  curfing  all  the  travrlltrs  that  had 
written  of  this  place,  th;it_they  had  defcribed  it  lo  as 
to  tempt  people  to  fee  it,  and  never  told  us  ot  the  hor- 
rors that  lav  in  the  way.  In  the  midft  of  all  theic  re- 
fteiflions,  and  in  the  very  difmallell  part  of  all  the  ca- 
vern, on  a  fudden  we  had  loft  four  of  our  fix  guides. 
What  was  my  terror  on  this  fight  !  The  place  was  a 
thoufand  times  darker  and  more  terrible  for  want  of 
their  torches;  and  I  expelled  no  other  but  every  mo- 
ment to  follow  them  into  t'orae  of  thefe  lakes,  int) 
which  I  doubted  not  but  they  were  fallen.  The  remain- 
ing two  guides  fald  all  they  could  indeed,  to  cheer  us 
np  ;  and  told  us  we  (hould  fee  the  other  four  again 
foon,  and  that  we  were  near  the  end  of  our  journey.  1 
do  not  know  what  effeft  this  might  have  upon  the  reft 
of  my  cempanioiis  ;  but  I  affure  you  I  believed  no  part 
of  the  fpeech  but  the  laft,  which  I  expefled  every  mo- 
ment to  find  fulfilled  in  fome  pond  or  precipice.  Our 
palTige  was  by  this  time  become  very  narrow,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  crawl  on  all-fours  over  rugged  rocks  ; 
when  in  an  inftant,  and  in  the  midft  of  thefe  melancho- 
ly apprehcnfions,  I  heard  a  little  hiflTing  noife,  and  faw 
myfelf  in  utier,  and  not  to  be  defcribed,  djrknefs.  Our  . 
guides  called  indeed  cheerfully  to  us,  and  told  us  that 
they  had  accidentally  dropped  their  torches  into  a  pud- 
dle of  water,  but  we  fhould  foon  come  to  the  rel^  of 
them,  and  they  would  light  them  again  ;  and  told  us 
there  was  no  danger,  and  we  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  crawl  forward.  I  cannot  fay  but  I  was  amazed  at 
the  courage  of  thefe  people ;  who  were  in  a  place  where, 
I  thought,  four  of  them  had  already  perilhed,  and 
from  whence  we  could  none  of  us  ever  efcape ;  and  de- 
termined to  lie  down  and  die  where  I  was.  Words  can- 
not defcribe  the  horror,  or  the  extreme  darknefs  of  the 
place.  One  of  our  guides,  however,  perceiving  that  I 
did  not  advance,  came  up  to  me,  and  clapping  bis  hand 
firmly  over  mv  eyes,  dragged  me  a  few  paces  forward. 
While  I  was  in  this  ftrange  condition,  expedling  every 
moment  death  in  a  thoufand  ftiapes,  and  trembling  to 
think  what  the  guide  meant  by  this  rough  proceeding, 
he  lifted  me  at  once  over  a  great  ftone,  fet  me  down  on 
my  ftet,  and  took  his  hand  from  before  my  eyes.  W'hat 
words  cari  defcribe  at  that  inftant  ray  aftonirtiment  and 
tranfport  !  Inftead  of  darknefs  and  dcfpair,  all  ivas 
fplendour  and  magnificence  before  me  :  our  guides  all 
appeared  about  us :  the  place  was  illuminated  by  50 
3  I  a  torches, 
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Antiparos,  torches,  and  the  guides  all  welcomed  me  into  the  gro- 
*  to  of  Antiparos.      The  four  tiiat  were  firll  miffing,   I 

now  found  had  only  given  us  the  flip,  to  get  the  torches 
lighted  up  before  we  came  ;  and  the  other  two  had  put 
out  their  lights  on  purpofe,  to  make  us  enter  out  of  ut- 
ter darknefs  into  this  pavilion  of  fplendour  and  glory. 
I  am  now  come  to  the  proper  bufinefs  of  this  letter  : 
which  was  to  delcribe  this  grotto.  But  I  muft  confefs 
to  you  that  words  cannot  do  it.  Tlie  amazing  beau- 
ties of  the  place,  the  eye  that  fees  them  only  can  con- 
ceive. The  bell  account  I  can  give  you,  however, 
pray  accept  of. 

'•  The  people  told  us,  the  depth  of  this  place  was  485 
yards,  the  grotto,  in  which  we  now  were,  is  a  cavern 
of  120  yards  wide,  and  11^  long,  ;ind  Teems  about  60 
yards  high  in  moft  places.  Thefe  meafures  differ  fome- 
thing  from  the  accounts  travellers  in  general  give  us  ; 
but  you  may  depend  upon  them  as  exaft,  for  I  took 
them  with  my  own  hand.  Imagine  then  with  your- 
f^rr,  an  immenfe  arch  like  this,  almoft  all  over  lined 
with  fine  and  bright  cryllallized  white  marble,  and 
jllumin,'.ted  with  50  torches  ;  and  you  will  then  have 
foroe  faint  idea  of  the  place  I  had  the  plealure  to  fpeiid 
three  hours  in.  This,  however,  is  but  a  faint  defcrip- 
tion  of  its  beauties.  The  roof,  which  is  a  fine  vaulted 
aich,  is  hung  all  over  with  icicles  of  white  (liining  mar- 
ble, fome  of  them  ten  feet  long,  and   as  thick  as  one's 

/  middle  at  the  root  ;  and  among  thefe  hang  a    thoufand 

feftoons  of  leaves  and  flowers,  of  the  fame  fubftance  ; 
but  fo  very  glittering,  that  there  is  no  bearing  to  look 
up  at  them.  The  fides  of  the  arch  are  planted  with 
feeming  trees  of  the  fame  white  marble,  rifing  in  rows 
one  above  another,  and  often  enclofing  the  points  of 
the  icicles.  From  thefe  trees  there  are  alfo  hung  fe- 
ftoons, tied  as  it  xvere  from  one  to  another  in  vaft 
quantities  ;  and  in  fome  places  among  them  thf  re  feem 
livers  of  marble  winding  through  them  in  a  thoufand 
meanders.  All  thele  things  are  only  made,  in  a  long 
courfe  of  years,  from  the  dropping  of  water,  but  really 
look  like  trees  and  brooks  turned  to  marble.  The 
floor  we  trod  upon  v/as  rough  and  uneven,  with  cry- 
ftals  of  all  colours  growing  irregularly  out  of  it,  red, 
blue,  green,  and  fome  of  a  pale  yellow.  Thefe  were 
all  fliaped  like  pieces  of  faltpetre  ;  but  fo  hard,  that 
they  cut  our  (hoes  :  among  thefe,  here  and  there,  are 
placed  iciclesof  the  fame  white  fliining  marble  withthofe 
above,  and  feeming  to  have  fallen  down  from  the  toof 
and  fixed  there;  only  the  big  end  of  thefe  is  to  the  floor. 
To  all  thefe  our  guides  had  tied  torches,  two  or  three 
to  a  pillar,  and  kept  continually  beating  them  to  make 
them  burn  bright.  You  may  guefs  what  a  glare  of 
fplendour  and  beauty  muft  be  the  efFeft  of  this  illumina- 
tion, among  Xuch  rocks  and  columns  of  marble.  All 
round  the  lower  part  of  the  fides  of  the  arch  are  a  thou- 
fand white  mafles  of  marble,  in  the  ftiape  of  oak  trees. 
]\Ir  Tournctoit  compares  them  to  cauliflowers,  but  I 
ftiould  as  foon  compare  them  to  toadflools.  Jn  fliort, 
thty  are  large  enough  to  enclofe,  in  manv  places,  a 
piece  of  ground  big  enough  for  a  bedchamber.  One  of 
thefe  chambers  has  a  fair  white  curtain,  wliiter  than 
fatin,  of  the  fame  marble,  ftretched  all  over  the  front 
of  it.  In  this  we  all  cut  our  name?,  and  the  date  of 
the  year,  as  a  great  many  people  have  done  before  us. 
In  a  courfe  of  years  afterwards,  the  ftone  blifters  out 
like  this  white  marble  over  the  letters.     Mr  Touinc- 


fort  thinks  the  rock  grows  like  oaks  or  apple  trees  for  Antipa-. 
this  rtafoo  ;  but  I  remember  I  faw  fome  of  the  finell  "~~V~~ 
cockle  and  muffel  (hells,  in  the  rock  thereabouts,  that 
ever  I  faw  in  my  life.  I  wonder  whether  he  thinks 
they  grow  there  too.  Befides,  if  this  rock  grows  fo 
faft,  the  cavern  ought  to  be  all  grown  up  by  this  time  ; 
and  yet,  according  to  his  meafures  and  mine,  the  ca- 
vern feems  on  the  other  hand  to  be  turned  larger  fince. 
Indeed,  all  that  I  can  gather  from  his  account  of  this 
glorious  place  is,  that  he  had  drank  a  bottle  or  two  too 
much  before  he  went  down  into  it." 

ANTIPAS  HEROD,  or  Herod-Antipas,  the  fon 
of  Herod  the  Great,  by  one  ot  his  wives  called  Cleo- 
patra, a  native  of  Jerulalem.  Herod  the  Great,  in 
his  firft  will,  appointed  Antipas  his  fuccefllbr  in  the 
kingdom  ;  but  afterwards,  altering  that  will,  he  named 
his  (on  Archelaus  his  fuccelTor,  giving  to  Antipas  the 
title  only  of  tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  PerEea. 

Antipas  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  in  adorning  and 
fortifying  the  principal  places  of  his  dominions.  He 
married  the  daughter  of  Aretas  king  of  Arabia  ;  whom 
he  divoiced  ab«tit  the  year  of  Chrift  33,  to  marry  his 
firter-in-law  Herodias,  wife  to  his  brother  Philip,  who 
was  ftill  living.  St  John  the  Baptift  exclaiming  con- 
tinually againrt  this  inceft,  was  taken  into  culfody  by 
order  of  Antipas,  and  imprifoned  in  the  caftle  of  Ma- 
chaerus,  (Mat.  xiv.  3,  4.  Mark  i.  14.  vi.  17,  18. 
Luke  iii.  19,  20.)  Jolephus  fays,  that  Antipas  cau(ed 
St  John  to  be  laid  hold  of,  becaufe  he  drew  too  great  a 
concourfe  of  people  after  him  ;  and  that  he  was  afraid 
le(l  he  Ihould  make  ule  of  the  authority  which  he  had 
acquired  over  the  minds  and  affeftions  of  the  people, 
to  induce  them  to  revolt.  But  the  evangelifts,  who 
were  better  informed  than  Jofephus,  as  being  eye  wit- 
nefTes  of  what  paffed,  and  acquainted  in  a  particular 
manner  with  St  John  and  his  difciples,  allures  us  that 
the  true  reafon  of  imprifoning  St  John  was,  the  averfion 
which  Herod  and  Herodias  had  conceived  againft  him 
for  the  lifcerty  he  had  ufed  in  cenfuring  their  fcandal- 
ous  marriage.  The  virtue  and  holinefs  of  St  John  were 
fuch  that  even  Herod  feared  and  refptfted  him;  but 
his  pafTion  for  Herodias  had  prevailed  with  him  to  have 
killed  that  prophet,  had  he  not  been  reftrained  by  his 
apprehenfions  of  the  people,  who  eftecmed  John  the 
Baptift  as  a  prophet.  (Mat.  xiv.  5,  6^.)  One  day, 
however,  while  the  king  was  celebrating  the  feflival  of 
his  birth,  with  the  principal  perfons  of  his  court,  the 
daughter  of  Herodias  danced  before  him  ;  and  pleafed 
him  fo  well,  that  he  proniifcd  with  an  oath  to  give  her 
whatever  flie  (liould  a(k  of  him.  By  her  mother's  ad- 
vice flie  alked  the  head  of  John  the  Baptift  :  upon 
which  the  king  commanded  John  to  be  beheaded  in 
prifon,  and  the  head  to  be  given  her.  Aretas,  king 
of  Arabia,  to  revenge  the  affront  which  Herod  had 
offered  to  his  daughter,  declared  war  againft  him,  and 
overcame  him  in  a  very  obftinate  engagement.  Herod 
being  afterwards  detcflcd  as  a  party  in  Sejanus's  con- 
fpiracy,  was  bani(hed  by  the  emperor  Caius  to  Lyons 
in  Gaul  ;  whither  Herodias  accompanied  him. 

This  Antipas  is  the  Herod  who,  being  at  ferufalem 
at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  p;iflion  (Luke  xxiii.  II.), 
ridiculed  him,  by  drcflnig  him  in  a  white  robe,  and  di- 
refling  him  to  be  conduced  back  to  Pilate,  as  a  mock 
king,  whofe  ambition  gave  him  no  umbrage.  The 
time  when  Antipas  died  is  not  known  :  however,  it  is 
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Antipatpr  ccrt»!n    he   died  in    exile,  as  well  aJ  Hcrodias 
Antipatliy.  |,|,jj,  j-,y,^    that  he  dic^l    in  Spiin,   whither  Cuius   upon 
''~~'^  his  cominjf  to   Gaul,  the  firll  year  of  his  baniftimeiit, 
mif^ht  order  him  to  be  fenf. 

ANriPATKR,  the  dilciple  of  Ariftotle,  and  one 
of  Alexander  the  Great's  j^ener.iN,  was  a  man  of  great 
abilities  and  a  lover  of  the  fcienccs ;  but  was  actufed 
of  poifotiini;  Alexander.  He  fubdued  the  revolted 
Thraciaiis,  relieved  Megalopolis,  and  overthrew  the 
Spartans  there.  He  died  321  years  before  the  Chrif- 
tian  era. 

Antipatkr,  an  Idumean  of  illuflrious  birth,  and 
polTulVed  ot  great  riches  and  abilities,  taking  advantage 
of  the  confu(ion  into  which  the  two  brothers  Hyrcaniis 
and  Ariitobulus  plunged  Judea  by  their  contefl  for 
the  olTice  of  high  prieft,  took  fuch  meafures  as  to  gain 
Hyrcanus  that  office,  and  under  his  government  to 
•btain  the  abfolute  direflion  of  all  affairs  ;  while  his 
great  abilities  and  application  to  bufincis  made  him  fo 
confiderable,  that  he  was  honoured  as  much  as  it  he 
liad  been  invelled  with  the  royal  authority  in  form  : 
but  he  was  at  lall  poifoned  by  a  Jew,  named  Mala- 
chus,  43  years  before  the  Chrlllian  era.  He  left 
among  his  other  children,  the  famous  Herod  kmg  of 
the  Jews. 

Antipater,  C<tliu!,  a  Roman  hiflorian,  who  wrote 
a  hillory  of  the  Funic  war,  much  valued  by  Cicero. 
The  emperor  Adrian  preferred  him  to  Sallull. 

Antipater  of  Sidon,  a  Stoic  philofppher,  and  like- 
wife  ir  poet,  commended  by  Cicero  and  Seneca  :  he 
ilouriftied  about  the  171ft  Olympiad.  We  have  feveral 
of  his  epigrams  in  the  Antho/o^ia. 

ANTIPATHY,  in  Phyfto/ogy,  is  formed  from  the 
two  Greek  words  «n-<  contrary,  and  •rrttUi  pajjion.  Li- 
■  terally  taken,  the  word  iignitics  incompanl'ilily  :  but  for 
the  moft  part  the  term  anlipathy  is  not  iJed  to  lignify 
fuch  incompatibilities  as  are  merely  phyfical  ;  it  is  re- 
ferved  to  exprefs  the  averfion  which  an  animated  or 
fenfitive  being  feels  at  the  real  or  ideal  prefence  of  par- 
ticular objefts.  Ill  this  point  of  view,  which  is  the 
light  in  which  we  at  prefent  confi  ler  the  term,  antipa- 
thy, in  common  language,  fignifies  "  a  natural  hor- 
ror and  deteftation,  an  infuperable  hatred,  an  invo- 
luntary averfion,  which  a  fenfitive  being  teels  for  fome 
other  ol)je6>,  whatever  it  is,  though  the  peifon  who 
feels  this  abhorrence  is  entirely  ignorant  of  its  caufe, 
and  can  by  no  means  account  for  it.  Such  is,  they 
fay,  the  natural  and  reciprocal  hnliility  between  the  fa- 
lamander  and  the  tortoife  ;  between  the  toad  and  the 
weafel  ;  or  between  (heep  and  wolves.  Such  is  the  in- 
vincible averfion  of  particular  perfons  agamft  cats, 
mice,  fpiders.  Sic.  ;  a  prepoft'efTion  which  is  fometimcs 
fo  violent,  as  to  make  them  taint  at  the  fight  of  thefe 
animals.  Of  thefe  nnd  a  thoulind  other  antipathies 
the  ancient  naturalifts,  the  fchnolmen,  and  the  vul- 
gar, form  fo  many  legends  ;  and  relate  them  as  cer- 
tain fafts,  that  they  may  demand  an  explication  of 
them  from  the  philofophers.  But  thefe  fages  begin 
with  inveftigating  whether  fuch  antipathies  aftually 
exift  or  not. 

To  explore  the  mntter  without  prejudice,  we  iliall 
find  it  neceffary  to  abftraft  from  the  fubjefls  of  this 
di'quifition,  1.  AH  fuch  antipathies  as  are  not  afcer- 
tained  ;  as  that  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  felt  by  hens 
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Jofe-      fox's  bowels,  between  the  falamandi-r  and  tortoifp,  and  Aniipaih? 
between  the  weafel  and  the  toad.     Nothing  is  Ids  con-  * 

firmed,  or  rather  nothing  is  more  faUc,  than  theic 
faits,  with  which  vulgar  ciedutity  and  aflonifhmenc 
are  amufed  and  afluated  ;  and  tiiough  fome  of  thifc 
antipathies  lliould  be  alcertained,  this  uould  be  no 
proof  that  the  animals  which  feel  them  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  their  caufcs,  according  to  their  mode  and 
proportion  of  knowledge  ;  in  which  cafe  it  will  be 
no  longer  the  antipathy  which  we  have  defined. 

2.  VVe  mull  abltraft  thofe  antipathies  which  can  be 
extinguiflied  or  refumed  at  pUalurc  ;  thofe  fidlitiour. 
avcrlions,  which  certain  perfons  feel,  or  pretend  to  feel, 
with  aiTcfted  airs,  that  they  may  appear  more  precife 
and  finical,  or  fingularly  and  prodigioully  elegant  ; 
that  they  may  leem  to  have  qualities  fo  exquilitely  fine, 
as  require  to  be  treated  with  peculiar  delicacy.  One. 
who  bellows  any  atttntioti  on  the  fubjcit,  would  be 
aftanifhed  to  find  how  many  of  thefe  chimerical  aver- 
fions  there  are,  which  are  pretended,  and  pafftd  upon 
the  world  by  thofe  who  afFedt  them  as  natural  and  un- 
conquerable. 

3.  When    we  abftraft    thofe  averfions   the  caufcs   of 
which   are    known   and   evident  ;   we  fliall  be  lurprifed 
after  our  dcduiftion  of  thefe  pretended  antip-ithies  from 
the  gener.il  fum,  how  fmall,  how  inconfiderable,  is  the 
quantity  of  thofe  which  are   conformable  to  our  defini- 
tion.  Will  any  one  pretend  to  call  by  the  name  of  an- 
tipathy,  thofe  real,   innate,   and  inconteflable  averfions 
which  prevail  between  Ihcep  and  wolves  ?   Their  caule 
is  obvious;  the  wolf  devours  the  Ihcep,  and  fubfifts  up- 
on his  viiMims  ;   and  every  animal    naturally    tlics  with 
terror  from  pain  or  deftruilion  ;    (lieep  ought  therefore 
to  regard  wolves  with  horror,  which  for  their  nutrition 
tear  and  mangle  the  unrefifting  prey.     From  principles 
fimilar   to  this,   arifes  that  averfion  which    numbers    of 
people  feel  againlf  lerptnts;  againlf  fmall  animals,  fuch 
as  reptiles  in  general,   and  the  greatelt    number  of  in- 
fefls.      During  the  credulous  and    fufccptiule  period  of 
infancy,  pains  have  been  taken  to  iroprels  on  our  minds 
the  frightful  idea  that   they  are  venomous  ;   that   their 
bite  is  mortal  ;  that  their   fling  is  dangerous,   produc- 
tive of    torjnenting    inflammations    or    tumours,   "and 
fomctimes  fatal  :   they  have  been  reprefented  to  us  as- 
ugly  and  fordid  ;  as  being,   for  that  reafon,  pernicious 
to    ,thofe   who  touch  them  ;    as  polfoning     thofe   who 
have  the  misfortune  to  fwallow  them.      Thefe  horrible 
prepoiTelTions  are  indullrioufly  inculcated   frcra  our  in- 
fancy ;  they  are  fometimes  attended  and  fupported   by 
difmal  tales,  which  are  greedily  imbibed,  and  indelibly 
engraved    on  our  memories.      It   has  been    taught  us 
both   by   precept  and   example,    when  others  at  their 
approach    have  affumed   in  our  view  the  appearance  of  ' 
deteftation  and  even  of  terror,  that  we  lliould  tlv  from 
them,  that  we  fliould  not  touch  them.     Is  it  then  won- 
derful (if  our  falfe  imprefTions  as  to   this  fubjeft   have 
been  correilcd  neither  by   future  retleiflions   nor  expe- 
riments), that  we  fliould  entertain,  durirfg  out  whole 
lives,    an  avetfibn    for  thefe   objcfls,    even   when  we 
have   forgot  the   admonitions,    the   converfations,   and 
examples,  which  have  taught  us  to  believe   and  appre- 
hend them  as  noxious  beings?   and  in  proportion  to  the 
fenfibility  of  our  frame,    in   proportion  as  our  nerves 
are  irritable,    our  emotions  at  the  fight  of    what  we 
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Antipathy,  our  expeflation,  and  feize  us  unprepnred,  though  our 
ideas  of  what  we  have  to  fear  from  them  are  the  moft 
confufed  and  indiftinft  imaginable.  To  explain  thefe 
facls,  is  it  necelTary  to  fly  to  the  exploded  fubtertuge 
of  occult  qualities  inherent  in  bodies,  to  latent  relations 
produilive  of  antipathies,  of  which  no  perfon  could 
ever  form  an  idea  ? 

It  is  often  fufncient  to  influence  a  perfon  n'ho  had 
formerly  no  averiion  for  an  objeft,  if  he  lives  with  fume 
other  afTociate  who  gives  himielf  up  to  fuch  capricious 
panics  ;  the  habit  is  infenfibly  contrafled  to  be  agitated 
with  difagreeable  emotions  at  the  prelence  of  an  ob- 
ject which  had  been  formerly  beheld  with  indiflFerence 
and  cold  blood,  I  was  acquainted  (fays  the  author 
of  the  article  .^'//i^a.'Ay  in  the  French  Encyclopedic) 
with  a  perfon  of  a  very  found  underftanding,  whom 
thunder  and  lightning  by  no  means  terrified ;  nay, 
to  whom  the  fpeftacle  appeared  magnificent  and  the 
found  niajeftic  :  yet  to  a  mind  thus  feeraingly  fortified 
againft  the  infeclious  terror,  no  more  was  ncceflary 
than  fpending  the  fummer  with  a  friend  in  whom  the 
appearance  of  lightning  excited  the  ftrongeft  emotions, 
and  whom  the  remoteft  clap  of  thunder  afFefled  with 
extravagant  paroxyfms,  to  become  timid  in  excefs  at 
the  approach  of  thunder  ;  nor  could  he  ever  afterwards 
furmount  the  fear  which  it  infpired.  The  frightful 
llories  of  dogs  and  cats,  which  have  killed  their  mafters, 
or  which  have  given  them  mortal  wounds,  are  more 
than  fufiicient  to  infpire  a  timorous  perfon  with  aver- 
■fion  againft  thefe  animals ;  and  if  the  olfaftory  nerves 
of  fuch  a  perfon  be  delicate,  he  ivill  immediately  dif- 
cover  the  fmell  of  them  in  a  chamber  :  dillurbed  by  the 
apprehenfion  which  thefe  efHuvia  excite  in  his  mind, 
he  gives  himfelfup  to  the  moft  violent  uneafinefs,  which 
is  tranquillized  when  he  is  afl'ured  that  the  animal  is  no 
longer  in  the  room.  If  by  chance,  in  the  fearch  which 
is  made  to  calm  the  uneafinefs  of  this  timorous  per- 
fon, one  of  thefe  creatures  Ihould  at  laft  be  difcovered, 
every  one  prefently  exclaims,  A  tniracle  :  and  admits 
the  reality  of  antipathies  into  his  creed  -^^  whilft  all  this 
is  nothing  but  the  eft'eft  of  a  childith  fear,  founded 
on  certain  confufed  and  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  ha- 
zard which  one  may  run  with  thefe  animals.  The  anti- 
pathy which  fome  people  entertain  againft  eels,  though 
they  are  eaten  by  others  with  pleafure,  arifes  from  no- 
thing but  the  fear  of  ferpents,  to  which  thefe  fifhes  are 
in  fome  degree  fimilar.  There  are  liivewife  other  anti- 
pathies which  do  not  originate  in  the  imagination,  but 
arife  from  fome  natural  incongruity  ;  fuch  as  we  often 
remark  in  children,  for  particidar  kinds  of  vifluals, 
with  which  their  talle  is  not  offended,  but  which  their 
ftomachs  cannot  digell,  and  which  are  therefore  dif- 
gorged  as  foon  as  fwallowed. 

To  what  thtn  are  thofe  antipathies,  of  which  we  have 
heard  fo  rauch,  reducible  !  Either  to  legendary  tales  ; 
or  to  averfions  againft  objefts  which  we  believe  danger- 
ous ;  or  to  a  childilh  terror  of  imaginary  perils ;  or  to 
a  difrelifl),  of  which  the  caufe  is  difguifcd  ;  or  to  a  ri- 
diculous affectation  of  delicacy  ;  or  to  an  infirmity  of 
the  ftomach  ;  in  a  word,  to  a  real  or  pretended  reluc- 
tance for  things  which  are  either  invclted,  or  fuppoftd 
to  be  inverted  with  qualities  hurtful  to  us.  Too  much 
care  cannot  be  taken  in  preventing,  or  regulating,  the 
antipathies  of  children  ;  in  familiarizing  them  witli  ob- 
jefli  of  every  kind  ;  in  difcovering  to  them,  without 
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emotion,  fuch  as  are  dangerous  ;  in  teaching  tliem  the  AmipaiUy 
means  cf  defence  and  fecurity,  or  the  methods  of  efca-        .  H 
ping  their   noxious   inlluence  :   and,  when  the  rational ,  °  '^  °"^', 
powers  are   matured   by  age,  in  refiefting  on  the  na- 
ture of  thofe  objefts  which  we  fear,  in  afcertaining  what 
has  been  told  concerning  their  qualities,  or  iii  vigor- 
oully  operating  upon  our  own  dilpofitions  to  overcome 
thofe  vain  repugnancies  which  we  may  feel.    See  SvM- 
PATHY,  which  is  the  ocpofite  of  Antipathy. 

Antipathy,  in  Ethics,  hatred,  averfion,  repug- 
nancy. Hatred  li  entertained  againft  perfons  ;  aver- 
fion,  and  antipathy,  indifcriminately  againft  perfons  or 
things  ;  and  repugnancy  againft  aclions  alone. 

//fl/;v</ is  more  voluntary  than  avcrjion,  antipathy,  or 
repugnancy.  Thefe  laft  have  greater  aftinity  with  the 
animal  conftitulion.  The  caufes  of  antipathy  are  lefs 
known  than  thofe  of  averjion.  Repugnancy  is  lefs  per- 
manent than  either  the  one  or  the  other.  We  hate  a 
vicious  charafler,  we  feel  aver/ion  to  its  exertions  ;  we 
are  affefted  with  antipathy  for  certain  perfons  at  firtt 
fight ;  there  are  fome  affairs  which  we  tranfaft  with 
repugnancy. — Hatred  calumniates  ;  averjion  keeps  us  at 
a  dirtance  from  certain  perfons:  antipathy  makes 
us  deteft  them  ;  repugnancy  hinders  us  from  imitating 
them. 

ANTIPATRIS  (Afts  xxiii.  .^i.),  a  town  of  Pa- 
leftine,  anciently  called  Cnphar  Saba,  according  to  Jd- 
fephus,  but  named  Aniipatris  by  Herod  the  Great,  in 
honour  of  his  father  Antipater.  It  was  Ctuated  in  a 
pleafant  valley  near  the  mountains,  in  the  way  from 
Jerufalem  to  Caefarea.  Jofephus  places  it  at  about  the 
diftance  of  feventeen  miles  from  Joppa. 

ANTIPELARGIA,  among  the  ancients,  a  law, 
whereby  children  are  obliged  to  furnifti  neceffaries  to 
their  aged  parents.  The  ciconia,  or  ftotk,  is  a  bird 
famous  for  the  cares  it  takes  of  its  parents  when  grown 
old.  Hence,  in  fome  Latin  writers,  this  is  rendered 
lex  ciconiaria,  or  the  ftork's  law. 

ANTIPHONARY,  antiphonarium,  a  fervice 
book,  which  contained  all  the  invitatories,  refponfories, 
collefts,  and  whatever  elfe  was  fung  or  faid  in  the 
choir,  except  the  leffons.  This  is  otherwife  called  re- 
Jponfarium,  from  the  refponfes  therein  contained.  The 
author  of  the  Roman  antiphonary  was  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great.  We  alfo  find  mention  of  nofturnal  and 
diurnal  antiphonaries,  for  the  ufe  of  the  daily  and  night- 
ly offices  •,  fummer  and  \\\n\ex  antiphonaries  ;  alfo  a«- 
tiphonarics  for  country  churches,  &c.  By  the  provin- 
cial conftitutlons  of  Archbilhop  Winchelley,  made  at 
Merton,  A.  D.  I  305,  it  is  required  that  one  of  thefe 
fliould  be  found  in  every  church  within  the  province  of 
Canterbury.  The  ufe  of  thefe,  and  many  other  popifh 
books,  was  foibid  by  the  3d  and  4th  of  Edward  VI. 
c.  10. 

ANTIPHONY,  the  anfwer  made  by  one  choir  to 
another,  when  the  pfalm  or  anthem  is  fung  between 
two. 

Antiphony  fometiroes  denotes  a  fpecies  of  pfal- 
mody,  wherein  the  congregation  being  divided  into 
two  parts,  repeat  tile  pfalras,  verfe  for  verle,  alternate- 
ly. In  this  ftnfe,  antiphony  ftands  contradiftinguilhcd 
from  fymphony,  where  tlie  whole  congregation  fings 
together. 

Antiphony  differs  from  refponforium,  becaufe  in  this 
latter  the  verfe  is  only  fpoken  by  one  petlon,  where- 
as 
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Antiplionyas  in  the  former,  the  verfes  arc  funp  by  the  two  choirs 
.11  alternately.  The  original  of  antiphonal  lingiiig  in  the 
Antiq».<re.  ^,,.(|^.„,  churches  is  referred  to  the  time  of  St  Am- 
brofe,  about  the  year  374.  'I'hiit  father  is  faid  to  have 
firll  introduced  it  into  the  church  of  Milan,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  cudom  of  the  eadcrn  church,  where  it  ap- 
pears tu  be  of  j^reater  antii|uity,  though  as  to  the  time 
of  its  inltitution,  authors  are  not  agreed  ;  it  was  moll 
jirobably  introduced  at  Antioch,  between  the  year  of 
Chrill  347  and  356. 

Aniiphony  is  alio  ufed  to  denote  the  words  given 
out  at  the  beginning  of  the  pfal  ••,  to  which  both  the 
choirs  are  to  accommodate  their  linging. 

Antiphony,  in  a  more  modern  fenfe,  denotes  a 
kind  of  compofition  made  of  fcveral  verfes  extrafted 
out  of  ditferent  pfalms,  adapted  to  cxprefs  the  myftcry 
folemnized  on  the  occafion. 

ANTIPODES,  in  Geography,  a  name  given  to 
thofe  inhabitants  of  the  globe  that  live  diametrically 
oppofitc  to  each  other.  The  word  is  Greek,  and  com- 
pounded of  «»Ti,  of^pofite,  and  jry;,  a  foot ;  becaufe  their 
feet  ate  oppofite  to  each  other. 

The  antipodes  lie  under  oppoiite  meridians  and  op- 
pofite parallels  •,  in  the  fame  degree  of  latitude,  but  of 
oppofite  denominations,  one  being  north  and  the  other 
fouth.  They  have  nearly  the  fame  degree  of  heat  and 
cold,  days  and  nights  of  equal  length,  but  in  oppofite 
feafons.  It  is  noon  to  one  when  midnight  to  the 
other  ;  and  the  longeft  day  with  the  one  is  the  (horteft 
with  the  other. 

Plato  is  efteemed  the  firft  who  thought  it  poffible 
that  the  antipodes  fubfilled,  and  is  looked  upon  as  the 
inventor  of  the  word.  As  this  philofopher  apprehend- 
ed the  earth  to  be  fpherical,  he  had  only  one  ftep  to 
make  to  conclude  the  exigence  of  the  antipodes. 

The  ancients,  in  general,  treated  this  opinion  with 
the  higheft  contempt  ;  never  being  able  to  conceive 
how  men  and  trees  could  Inbfift  (ufpended  in  the  air 
with  their  feet  upwards,  for  fo  they  apprehended  they 
inuft  be  in  the  other  hemifphcre. 

They  never  reflefted  that  thcfe  terms  npwatds  and 
Joivnwards  are  merely  relative  ;  and  fignity  only  near- 
er to,  or  farther  from,  the  centre  of  the  earth,  the 
common  centre  to  which  all  heavy  bodies  gravitate  ; 
and  that,  therefore,  our  antipodes  have  not  their  feet 
upwards  and  head  downwards  any  more  than  our- 
felves  ;  becaufe  they,  like  us,  have  their  feet  nearer  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  and  their  heads  farther  from  it.  To 
have  the  head  downwards  and  feet  upwards,  is  to  place 
the  body  in  a  direction  of  gravity  tending  from  the  feet 
to  the  head  ;  but  this  cannot  be  fuppofed  wiih  regard 
to  the  antipodes  ;  for  they,  like  us,  tend  toward  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  in  a  direflion  from  head  to  foot. 

A\7TFOLIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  now  Anti- 
BES,  on  the  coaft  of  Provence,  a  colony  of  the  Maf- 
filians,  near  the  river  Verus,  in  Gallia  Narbonenfis 
(Livy),  three  leagues  to  the  well  of  Nice.  E.  Long.  7. 
N.  Lflt.  43.  40. 

ANTIQUARE,  among  Roman  lawyers,  properly 
denotes  the  lejefting  of  a  new  law,  or  refufing  to  pafs 
it.  In  which  fenfe,  antiquating  differs  from  alroi^ating  ; 
as  the  latter  imports  the  annulling  an  old  law,  the  for- 
mer the  rtjefting  a  new  one. 

Antiquare  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  law's  growing  obfo^ 
lete,  or  into  difufe,  either  by  age  or  non-oblervance. 
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ANTKiUARII,  a   name  given  to  copiers  of  old  Antiqmrli. 
books.     Alter  the  decline  of  learning  amongft  the  Ko-  f"'"'l""'>-, 
mans,  and    when    many  religioos  liuufes  were  cre£)ed| 
learning  was  chiefly  in  the  hundk   of  the  clergy  ;  ih« 
greateft  number  of  «hom  were  regulars,  and  lived   in 
monallcrics.    In  thcle  houfts  wire  many  induilrious  men 
who  were  continually  employed  in  making  new  copies 
of  old  books,  cither  for  the  uie  of  the  nionaftery  or  for 
their  own  emolument.      T  hcfe  writing  monks  were  di- 
llinguifhed  by  the  name  ui  /Itilifjuarii.    They  deprived 
the  poor  librarii,  or  common   fcriptorts,  of  great  part 
of  thcij  bufincfs,  fo  that  thcfc  found  it  diflicult  to  gain 
a   fubfiftence   for   themlclvcs  and   families.     This  put 
them  upon  finding   out   more   expeditious  methods  of 
iranlcritiing  books.     They  formed  the   letters  fmaller, 
and  made  ufe  of  more  jugations  and  abbreviations  than 
had  been  ufual.     They  proceeded  in   this  manner  till 
the   letters   became   exceedingly  Injall  ;  the  abbrevia- 
tions were  very  numerous,  and    extremely   dillicult  to 
be  read.     This  in  fome  mealure  accounts  for  the  great 
variety  of  hands   in   the  fpecies  of  writing  called  Mo- 
dern Gothic.      When   a  number  of  copies  were   to  be 
made  of  the  fame  work,  it  was  ufual  to  employ  feverai 
perfons  at   the   fame   time   in  writing   it  ;  each  petlon, 
except  him  who  wrote  the   firll  Ikin,   began  where  his 
fellow  was  to  leave  off. 

ANTIQUARY,  a  perfon  who  fludies  and  fearches 
after  monuments  and  remains  of  antiquity  ;  as  old  me- 
dals, books,  flatucs,  Iculptures,  and  inlcriptions  ;  and, 
in  general,  all  curious  pieces  that  may  afford  any  light 
into  antiquity. 

In  the  chief  cities  of  Greece  and  Italy,  there  were 
perfons  of  dillinclion  called  antiquaries,  whofe  bufinefs 
it  was  to  lliow  (Grangers  the  antiquities  of  the  place,  to 
explain  the  ancient  infcription?,  and  to  give  them  all 
the  afTulince  they  could  in  this  way  of  learning.— 
Paufanias  calls  thcfe  antiquaries  ihr/vtict.  The  Sicilians 
call  them  myjiagogi. 

There  was  an  ancient  college  of  antiquaries  erefted 
in  Ireland  by  OUamh  Fodhla,  700  years  before  Chriil, 
for  compofing  a  hiftory  of  that  country  :  And  to  this, 
fay  the  Irilh  hillorians,  it  is  owing  that  the  hiflory 
and  antiquities  of  that  kingdom  may  be  traced  back 
beyond  thofe  of  moft  other  nations. 

There  is  a  fociety  of  antiquaries  in  London,  and 
another  in  Edinburgh,  incorporated  by  the  king'- 
charter.      See  Society. 

Antiqj/ary  is  alfo  ufed  by  ancient  writers  for  the 
keeper  ot  the  antiquariura  or  cabinet  of  antiquities. 
This  officer  is  otherwife  called  archceota,  or  antiquary 
of  a  kine,  a  prince,  a  Itatc,  or  the  like. 

Henry  VIII.  gave  John  Leland  the  title  of  kis  an- 
tiquary ;  a  title  which,  fays  the  author  of  his  life,  no- 
body ever  enjoyed  befides  himfelf.  But  the  reflriclion, 
we  luppofe,  was  only  intended  to  be  underflood  in  re- 
fpeft  of  the  kings  of  England.  M.  Schott,  we  find, 
had  the  title  of  antiquary  to  the  king  of  Pruiria ; 
P.  Pedruzzi,  that  of  antiquary  of  the  duke  of  Parma  ; 
M.  Galland  refided  fome  time  in  Turkey  under  the  title 
of  anti<fuary  of  the  king  of  France. — The  univerfiiy 
of  Oxford  hnve  flill  their  antiquary  under  tlie  denomi- 
nation of  cujlos  arcbivorum. — The  kings  of  Sweden 
have  been  at  great  expences  in  order  to  illuftrate  the 
antiquity  of  their  country,  having  eflablifhed  an  aca- 
demy of  antiquaries  with  this  fingle  view. — The  office 
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'Antiquated  of  tlie  ancient  Iridi  antiquaries  was  to  preferve  the  ge 
Ar.tinuities  "^^'°g'^^  of  the  kings  of  Ireland,  to  correft  the  regal 
'  tables  of  fucceffion,  and  deliver  down   the  pedigree  of 

every  collateral  branch  of  the  royal  family, 

ANTIQUATED,  fomething  obfolete,  out  of  date, 
or  out  of  ufe. 

ANTIQUE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fomething  that  is 
ancient  :  but  the  term  is  chiefly  ufed  by  fculptors, 
painters,  and  architects,  to  denote  fuch  pieces  of  their 
different  arts  as  were  made  by  the  ancient  Greelis  and 
Romans.  Thus  we  fay,  an  antique  bull,  an  antique 
flatue,  &c. 

Antique  is  foraetimes  contradiflingullhed  from  an- 
cient, which  fignifies  a  lefs  degree  of  atitiqiiity.  Thus, 
antique  architeflure  is  frequently  diftinguifhed  from  an- 
cient architeiflure. 

ANTIQUITIES,  a  term  implying  all  teftimonies, 
or  authentic  accounts,  that  have  come  down  to  us,  of 
ancient  nations.  Bacon  calls  antiquities  the  wrecks  of 
hiflory,  or  fuch  particulars  as  induflrious  and  learned 
perfons  have  collefted  from  genealogies,  infcriptions, 
monuments,  coins,  names,  etymologies,  archives,  in- 
ftruments,   fragments  of  hillory,  &c. 

Antiquities  form  a  very  extenfive  fcicnce,  including 
"  an  hirtorical  knowledge  of  the  edifices,  magitlrates, 
otfices,  habiliments,  manners,  cuftoms,  ceremonies, 
worfliip,  and  other  objefts  worthy  of  cuiiofity,  of  all 
ihe  principal  ancient  nations  of  the  earth." 

This  fcience  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  curiofity,  but 
is  indifpenfable  to  the  theologian  ;  who  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  antiquities  of  the  Jews, 
to  enable  him  properly  to  explain  numberlefs  paiTagcs 
in  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments  :  to  the  lawyer,  who, 
ivithout  the  knowledge  of  the  antiquities  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  can  never  well  underfland  and  properly  apply 
the  greatcft  part  of  the  Roman  laws  :  to  the  phyfician 
/  and  the  philofopher,  that  they  may  have  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  hiftory  and  principles  of  the  phyfic 
and  philofophy  of  the  ancients  :  to  the  critic,  that  he 
may  be  able  to  underfland  and  interpret  ancient  au- 
thors :  to  the  orator  and  poet ;  who  will  be  thereby 
enabled  to  ornament  their  writings  with  numberlefs 
imaQ;es,  allufions,  comparifons,   &c. 

Antiquities  are  divided -into  facred  and  profane,  into 
public  and  private,  univerf;il  and  particular,  &c.  It  is 
true,  that  the  antiquaries  (efpecially  fuch  as  are  infefted 
with  a  fpirit  of  pedantry,  and  the  number  of  thefe  is 
great)  frequently  carry  their  inquiries  too  far,  and  em- 
ploy thcffifelves  in  laborious  refearches  after  learned 
trifles  ;  hut  the  abufe  of  a  fcience  oupht  never  to  make 
us  negleft  the  applying  it  to  rational  and  ufeful  pur- 
pofes. 

Manv  antiquaries  alfo  reftrain  their  learned  labours  to 
the  eclairciiTcment  of  the  antiquities  of  Greece  and 
Rome  :  but  this  field  is  far  too  confined,  and  by  no 
means  contains  the  whole  of  this  fcience,  feeing  it 
properly  includes  the  antiquities  of  the  Jews,  Egvp. 
tians,  Perfians,  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  Hetrufcans, 
Germans,  and,  in  genrral,  all  thofe  principal  nations 
mentioned  in  ancii-nt  hillory  :  fo  far  as  any  accounts 
of  them  are  come  down  to  us.  ^ 

If  to  the  general  fuhjefls   above  mentioned  we    add 
the  particular   ftudy   of  antiques,  of  the  flatues,  bafs- 
reliifs,   and  the  jirtcious  rc-Iicks  of  architeflure,   paint- 
ing, camaieus,  medals,  &:c.  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  that 
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antiquities  form  a  fcience  x-ery  extenfive  and  very  com- Antiqr. 
plicated,  and  with  which  only  a  very  Imall  acquaintance  '        f 
could  have  been  attainable  by  any  one  man,  if  our  pre- 
decefibrs  had  not  prepared  the  way  for  us  ;  if  they  had 
not  left  us  fuch  ineftimable  works  as  thofe  of  Gronovi- 
us,  Grjevius,  Montfaucon,  Count  Caylus,  Winckelm.in, 
the   Hebraic   antiquities  of  D.  Iken  of  Bremen,    the 
Grecian  antiquities  of  Brunnings,  the  Roman  antiqui- 
ties of  Nieupoort,  and    efpecially   that    work  which  is 
entitled  Bihliogriiphia  AtHiquaria  "joh.  Alberti  Fabricti, 
profefTor  at  Hamburgh,  &c.  &c.      Nor  mull  we  here 
forget  that  very  valiivble  work,  with   which  our  coun- 
tryman   Mr  Robert   Wood   has    lately    enriched  this 
fcience,  and   which   is  fo    well  known,    and  fo  juflly 
elleemed  by  all  true  connoifleurs,  under  the  title  of  the 
Ruins  of  Palmyra,  and  thofe  of  Baalbec.     It  is  by  this 
work  that  we  are  fully  convinced  of  the  grandeur  and 
magnificence,  the  tafte  and  elegance,  of  the  buildings 
of  the  ancients.     We   here  fee  that   the   invention   of 
thefe  rnatters  is  not  all   owing  to  the  Greeks,  but  that 
there  were   other  nations  who  ferved  them  as  models. 
For  though  many  of  the  edifices  of  Palmyra  are  to   be 
attributed  to  the  emperor  Aurelian,  and    to  Odenatus 
and  his  wife  Zenobia,  who  reigned  there  about  the  year 
264,  yet  there  are  found  at  the   fame  place  ruins  of 
buildings  that  appear  to   be   of  far  greater  antiquity, 
and  that   are  not   Icfs  beautiful.      The  ancient   Perle- 
polis  is   fufficient  to   prove  this  affertion.    '  When  we 
duly  reflfft  on  all  thefe   matters,  and  efpecially  if  we 
attempt  to  acquire  any  knowledge  of  this   fcience,  we 
fhall  foon  be  convinced  that  it  but  ill  becomes  a  petit- 
maitre  to  laugh  at  a  learned  antiquary. 

The  knowledge  of  thoie  monuments  of  the  ancients, 
the  works  of  fculpture,  ftatuary,  graving,  painting,  &.c. 
which    they   call   antiques,    requires   a  ftridl   attention 
with  regard  to  the  matter  itfelt   on  which  the  art  has 
been  exercifed  ;  as  the  wax,  clay,   wood,  ivory,  flones 
of  every  kind,  marble,  flint,  bronze,  and  every  fort  of 
metal.     We  fliould  begin   by  learning   on   what  mat- 
ter each    ancient    nation  principally  ucrked,    and  in 
which  'of  the   fine  arts  they  excelled  :   For  the  matter 
itfelf,  as  the  difterent  forts  of  marble,  compofitions  of 
metals,  and  the  fpecies   of  precious   flones,  ferve  fre- 
quently to  charaflerize  the  true  antique,  and  to  dif- 
cover  the  counterfeit.     The  conncifleurs  pretend  alio 
to  know,  by  certain   diflinft  characters  in  the  defigii 
and  execution  of  a  work   of  art,  the  age   and  nation 
where  it  W'as  made.     ^I'hcy  find,  moreover,  in  the  in- 
vention and  execution,   a  degree    of  excellence  which 
modern  artifts  are  not  able  to  imitate.      Now,  though 
we  ought  to  allow,  in  general,  the  great  merit  of  the 
ancients  in   the    polite  arts,  we   (liould   not,  however, 
fuffer  our  admiration  to  lead   us  into  a  blind   fuperfli. 
tion.      There  are  pieces    of    antiquity  of  every  fort, 
which  have  come  down  to  us  ;   fome  that  are  perfedlly 
excellent  ;  and  others  lo  wretched,  that  the  meaneft 
among  modern   artifts  would   not   acknowledge  them. 
The  mixture  of  the  good  and  bad    has   taken  place  in 
all  fubjefls,  at  all  times  and  in  all  nations.     The  mif- 
fortune    is,    that    mofl   of  our  great  antiquaries  have 
been  fo  little  (killed   in    defigning  as  fcarcely  to  know 
how  to  draw   a   circle  with  a  pair  of  compaiTes.      It  is 
prejudice,  therefore,  which  frequently  direfts  them  to 
give  the  palm  to  the  ancients,  rather  than  a  judgment 
diiefled  by  a  knowledge  of  the  art.     That  charafter 
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of  cxprefTion  which  tlioy  find  fo  marvellous  in  the 
works  of  antiquity,  is  often  nothing  m  ire  than  a  mere 
chimera.  They  pretrntl  tliat  the  artifts  of  our  days 
conflamly  exaggeraee  their  exprcffions  •,  thit  a  modern 
Kacchus  lias  the  appearance  of  a  man  diftrafted  with 
intovication;  th;it  a  IMercury  fccms  to  be  animated  with 
the  fpirit  of  a  fury  ;  and  fo  of  the  relK  But  let  them 
not  decide  too  haflily-  Almoft  all  the  antique  fi- 
gures are  totally  void  of  all  fpirit  of  exprcfllon  ;  ive 
are  forced  to  gueft  at  their  charafteis.  Every  artifi- 
cial exprertion  requires,  moreover,  to  be  fomewhat  ex- 
aggerated. A  ftatue  or  portrait  is  an  inanimate  fi- 
gure ;  and  miift  therefore  have  a  very  different  effefl 
from  one  which,  being  endowed  with  lite,  has  the 
mufcles  conftantly  in  play,  and  where  the  continual 
change  of  the  features,  the  motion  of  the  eyes,  and  the 
looks  more  or  lefs  lively,  eifily  and  clearly  exprefs  the 
pafTions  and  feiitiments.  Whereas,  in  a  figure,  that  is 
the  produce  of  art,  the  delicate  touches,  that  fhould 
exprefs  the  palTions,  are  loft  to  the  eyes  of  the  fpefta- 
tors  :  they  muft  therefore  be  llruck  by  ftrong  bold 
charafters,  which  can  aifeft  them  at  the  firft  glance  of 
the  eye.  A  very  moderate  arlill  is  fenfible,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  he  is  not  to  give  his  figures  extravagant 
expreflions,  or  to  place  them  in  diftorted  attitudes. 

ANTIQUITY  fignifies  times  or  ages  part  long  ago. 
Thus,  we  fay,  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  &c. 

AwTtQUiTY  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  works  or  mo- 
numents of  antiquity.      See  Antiquities. 

Ant1'Qj;ity  likewife  expreifes  the  great  age  of  a 
thing  •,  and  in  this  fenfe  we  fay,  the  antiquity  of  a  fa- 
mily, the  antiquity  of  a  kingdom. 

ANTIRRHINU'VI,  sNAP-oaAGON,  or  caltes 
SNOUT.      See  Botany  Index. 

ANTIRRHIUM,  in  /Indent  Geography,  a  pro- 
montory at  the  mouth  of  the  Corinthian  bay,  ivhcrc  it 
is  fcarce  a  mile  broad,  and  where  it  feparates  TEto- 
lia  from  the  Peloponnefus  ;  h  called  from  its  oppo- 
site fituation  to  Rhium  in  Peloponnefus  (Pliny)  :  both 
are  now  called  the  Dtirilanellrt  of  Lepeinto. 

ANTISABBATARIANS.  a  modern  religious  feft 
who  oppofe  the  obfervance  of  the  Chrillian  (abbath. 
The  great  pri.iciple  of  the  Antilabb  tarians  is,  that  the 
Jewifli  fsbbath  was  only  of  ceremonial,  not  moral  ob- 
ligation ;  and  confequently  is  abolilheJ  by  the  coming 
ofChrift. 

ANTISAGOGE,  in  Rhetoric,  a  figure  differing 
little  from  that  called  concejjion.  The  following  pafl'age 
from  Cicero  is  an  inftance  of  it:  Diffictlis  ratio  belli ^e- 
rendi  ;  at  filetia  fidei,  plena  pietatis  :  et  Ji  dicas,  wa^mts 
labor,  multa  pericula  proponunter  ;  at  gloria  ex  his  im- 
morlolis  e/l  confeciiluro.     See  CoNCESsr  N. 

AN TlSCIf,  in  Geography,  people  who  live  on  dif- 
ferent fides  of  the  equator,  whofe  (hadows  at  noon  are 
projeiEled  oppofite  ways.  Thus  the  people  of  the  north 
are  Antifcii  to  thofe  of  the  fouth  :  the  one  projefting 
their  (hadows  at  noon  towards  the  north  pole,  and  the 
other  toward  the  fouth  pole. 

ANTISCORBUTICS,  medicines  good  in  fcorbu- 
tic  cafes. 

ANTlSI'.PnCS  (from  avTi  and  m-rttti  putrid,  of 
ruTtulo piitrify'),  an  appellation  given  to  fuel)  lubftances 
8S  refift  putrefaflion. 

We  have  fome  curious  experiments  in  relation  to  an- 
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tifeptic  fubftances  by  Dr  Pringle,  who  has  afcertained  Amifeptic*' 
their  feveral  virtues.  Thus,  in  order  to  fettle  the  an-  ' 
tifeptic  virtue  of  falls,  he  compared  it  with  that  of 
common  fea  fait  ;  which  being  one  of  the  weakefl,  he 
fuppofcs  equal  to  unity,  and  cxpreCTes  the  proportional 
ftrength  of  the  reft  by  higher  numbers,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing table. 

Salts,  their  antifeptic  virtue. 


Sea  fait 

I 

Saline  mixture 

3 

Sal  gemwit 

1  + 

Nitre 

4  + 

'1  artar  vitriolated 

2 

Salt  of  hanfhorn 

4-1- 

Spirit  IIS  Minder  cri 

2 

Salt  of  wormwood 

4  + 

Tartarus  folul/ilit 

2 

Borax 

J2-f 

Sal  diiirettcus. 

2  + 

Salt  of  amber     - 

20 -f 

Crude  Jol  ammoniac 

3 

Alum 

30  + 

In  this  table  the  proportions  arc  marked  in  integral 
numbers :  only  to  fome  there  is  added  the  fign  -j-,  to 
fliow,  that  thofe  falts  are  poflllTed  of  a  flronger  anti- 
feptic virtue  than  the  number  in  the  table  expreffes,  by 
fome  frattions  :  unlefs  in  the  three  laft,  where  the  lame 
fign  imports  that  the  fait  may  be  ftronger  by  fome 
units. 

Some  refinous  End  other  fubftances  even  exceed  the 
antifeptic  virtues  of  the  neutral  falts;  thus  myrrh,  afa- 
fcEtida,  terra  japonica,  and  aloes,  are  at  leaft  12  times 
more  antifeptic  than  fea  lalt.  Two  grains  of  cam- 
phor are  equivalent  to  60  grains  of  that  fait.  An  infu- 
fion  of  a  few  grains  of  Virginian  fnake-root,  in  pow- 
der, exceeds  12  times  its  weight  of  fea  fait.  Chamo- 
mile flowers  have  nearly  the  fame  extraordinary  quali- 
ty. The  Jefuits  bark  has  it  alfo.  Befides  thefe,  pep- 
per, ginger,  faflFron,  contrayerva  root,  are  12  times 
more  antifeptic  than  fea  fait.  Dried  fage,  rhubarb, 
the  root  oi  the  wild  valerian,  mint,  angelica,  ground 
ivy,  fenna,  green  tea,  red  roles,  wormwood,  mullard, 
and  horfe  radilh,  were  likewife  found  more  antifeptic 
than  the  ftandard. 

To  the  clals  of  antifeptic  medicines  may  likewife  be 
added  fermented  liquors,  acids,  fpitits,  and  even  thofe 
plants  called  anti-acids,  and  erroneoufly  fuppofed  haft 
eners  of  putrefa<flion,  particularly  hotfe  radilh.  Now 
vegetables,  poffeffing  this  virtue,  are  the  more  valuable, 
in  that  being  ufually  free  of  acrimony,  they  may  be 
taken  in  much  greater  quantities  than  either  fpirits, 
acids,  refins,  or  even  the  neutral  falts. 

Antifeptics  are  prefcribed  in  all  putrid,  malignant, 
and  peftilential  cafes.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  hoivev^r, 
that  different  kinds  of  them  are  to  be  given  in  different 
dileafcs,  and  even  in  different  ffages  of  the  fame  dil- 
cafe.  Thus,  the  bark  is  a  fpecific  in  gangrene,  when 
the  vefTels  are  relaxed,  and  the  blood  refolved  or  dii- 
pofed  to  putrefaftion  ;  but  will  fail,  if  the  vefTels  are 
too  full,  or  the  blood  be  too  thick.  With  the  fame 
caution  is  the  bark  to  be  ufed  in  wounds,  viz.  chiefly 
in  cafes  of  abforbed  matter,  when  it  infefts  the  hu- 
mours, and  brings  on  a  heftic  fever. 

By  the  great  antifeptic  virtue  of  alum,  the  bark,  and 
other  aftringents,  it  fhould  feem,  that  alhiftion  had  no 
fmall  lliare  in  the  cure  of  putrid  diforders  ;  and,  in- 
deed, the  very  nature  of  putrefaflion  confifts  in  a  repa- 
ration or  difunion  of  the  parts.  But  as  aflringents  ate 
improper  to  be  adminiftered  in  many  cafes,  contrayer- 
3K  ra 
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va  root,  fn^ke  root,  camphor,  &c.  may  fupply  their 
place  ;  which,  though  highly  aniifeptic,  have  very 
little,  or  any,  of  an  aftringent  qualitv. 

ANTISPASMODICS,  are  medicines  proper  for 
the  cure  of  fpafms  and  convuUions.  Opium,  balfam 
of  Peru,  and  the  eflential  oils  of  many  vegetables,  are 
the  principal  in  this  clafs  of  medicines.  Opium  ex- 
cels, for  its  immediate  effefls.  Peruvian  ballam,  in 
many  inftances,  produces  more  lading  benefit  than  opi- 
um, and  foraetimes  iuccetds  where  opium  fails.  As 
antifpafmodics,  the  eflential  oils  differ  in  this  from  opi- 
um, that  they  aft  more  on  a  particular  part  than  on 
the  fyftem  in  general,  and  have  no  foporilic  effeft. 
Some  medicines  remove  fpafms  by  immediate  contaft. 
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Gnoftics,  who  held,  that  God  was  good  and  juft,  but  Antitheniu' 
that  a  creature  had  cre&ted  evil ;  and  conftquenlly  that         Jl 
it  is  our  duty  to  oppofe  this  author  of  evil,  in  order  to  ,    "  ''^^^'. 
avenge  God  of  his  adverlary. 

ANTITHENAK,  in  Anutoviy,  a  name  given  to 
the  adduftor  indicis.  See  Anatomy,  Table  of  the 
Mufcles. 

ANTITHESIS,  in  Rhetoric,  a  contrail  or  oppofi- 
tion  of  words  or  fentiments.  Such  is  that  of  Cicero, 
in  the  fecond  Catilinarian  :  "  On  one  fide  Hands  mo- 
delly,  on  the  other  impudence  ;  on  one  fidelity,  on 
the  other  deceit  ;  here  piety,  there  facrilege  ;  here 
continency,  there  luft,  &c."  Such  alfo  is  that  of  Au- 
gullus  to  fome    feditious  young  men,   Atidite,  juvenes. 


as  afles  milk,  cream,  oil  of  almonds  ;  others  by  repel-     fenem,  quern  jiroenem  fenes  audivere.    Such  again  is  that 


ling  heat,  as  gas,  fulphur,  nitre,  fal  ammoniac,  &c. 
And  where  the  llriftures  are  produced  by  inanition  and 
a  defe6l  of  vital  heat,  iprjfms  are  removed  by  thofe  me- 
dicines that  reftore  the  vis  vihe,  fuch  as  valerian,  callor, 
mufk,   &c. 

AN TISTASIS,  in  Oratory,  a  defence  of  an  aftion 
from  the  confideration  that  had  it  been  omitted  worfe 
would  have  cnfued.  This  is  called  by  Latin  writers 
comparativtim  argiimentum  ;  fuch,  e.  g.  would  be  the 
general's  defence  who  had  made  an  inglorious  capitu- 
lation. That,  without  it,  the  whole  army  muft  have 
perifhi?:!. 

ANTISTHENES,  a  Greek  philofopher,  and  found- 
er of  the  Cynics.  He  was  burn  at  Athens,  and  pafled 
the  former  part  of  his  life  as  a  foldier.  Having  after- 
wards been  an  attendant  at  the  leflures  of  Socrates,  he 
was  principally  charmed  with  thofe  exhortations  of  that 
great  philolopher,  which  periuaded  to  frugality,  to  tem- 
peiance,  and  to  moderation  ;  thefe  Antifthenes  was  re- 
lolved  to  praflice  by  carrying  every  precept  to  its  ut- 
moft  extent.  Permitting  therefore  his  beard  to  grow, 
he  went  about  the  Iheets  in  a  thread-bare  coat,  fcarcely 
to  be  dilfinguifhed  from  a  common  beggar.  He  piided 
himfclf  upon  the  moll  rigid  virtue,  and  thought  himfelf 
obliged  to  attack  the  vicious  wherever  he  found  them. 
This  gave  him  fome  reputation  in  the  city  ;  but  it  may 
be  fuppofed,  that,  in  a  place  fo  very  luxurious  as  A- 
thens,  he  had  more  enemies  than  difciples.  His  phi- 
lofophy  confided  rather  in  aflion  than  fpeculation  :  it 
was  therefore  his  conftant  maxim,  That  to  be  virtuous 
was  to  be  happy,  and  that  all  virtue  confided  in  ac- 
tion ;  that  the  wife  man  (hould  live  for  himfelf,  con- 
tented in  all  fituations,  and  happy  alone  in  the  con- 
fcloufnefs  of  his  own  virtue.  He  acknowledged  no- 
thing to  be  good  but  wliat  was  honourable  ;  and  aflert- 
ed,  thnt  virtue  might  be  acquired  bv  praflice.  Laer- 
tius  tells  us  there  were  lo  tomes  of  his  works ;  and  he 
has  given  us  many  of  his  apophthegms. 

ANTISTOCHEON,  in  Grammar,  the  ufing  one 
letter  inllead  of  another  :   as  o//i  (or  illi. 

A  NT' STROPHE,  in  Grammar,  a  figure  by  which 
two  things  mutually  depending  on  one  another,  are  re- 
cifirocplly  converted  ;  as,  the  fcrvant  oj  the  majhr ,  the 
majl.t  of  the  fcrvant. 

Antistrophe,  among  lyric  poets,  that  part  of  a 
fong  and  dance  in  ufe  among  the  ancients,  which 
was  performed  betore  the  altar,  in  returning  from 
welt  to  eaft  ;  in  oppofition  to  Ilrophe.  See  Strophe 
and  Ode. 

ANIlTACTil,  in  church  hiftory,  a  branch  of 


of  Seneca  :  Curts  laves  loquuntur,ii>gentesf}upeitt.  And 
that  of  Virgil  : 

TleBereJi  nequeofuperos,  Acheron ta  movcbo. 

St  Augufiine,  Seneca,  Salvian,  and  many  other  an- 
cient writers,  leem  greatly  to  afFeS  antitheles  ;  but  a- 
mong  the  moderns  they  are  generally  decried.  Dcfraa- 
retz  reprefents  them  as  the  favourites  of  young  writers. 
The  following  is  an  example  of  modern  antithefis. 

Though  gentle,  yet  not  dull  j 
Strong,  without  rage  ;  without  o'erflowing,  full. 

Antithesis  is  fometimes  ufed  forcontroverfy.  In 
this  feijfe,  we  meet  with  antithttic  method,  a/iiilhetic 
difcourfes,  &c.  Marcion  compofed  a  volume  of  Ami- 
thefes,  or  contrarieties  and  oppofitions  between  the 
law  and  the  f^oipel. 

ANTITRAGUS  musculus,  in  Anatomy,  a  rauf- 
cle  of  the  ear.      See  Anatomy,    Table  of  the  Mufcles. 

ANTITRINITARIANS,  thofe  who  deny  the 
trinity,  and  teach  that  there  are  not  three  perfons  in 
the  Godhead.  Thus  the  Samolatenians  who  do  not 
believe  the  diftinflion  of  perlons  in  God  ;  the  Ariiins, 
who  deny  the  divinity  of  the  Woid,  and  the  Macedo- 
nians who  deny  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  all  pro- 
perly Antitrinitarians.  Among  the  moderns,  Antitii- 
nitarians  are  particularly  underflood  of  Socinians,  call- 
ed alfo  Unitarians. 

The  Bibliotheca  Antitrinhariorvm,  or  Antitrinitarian 
Library,  is  a  poflhumcus  I'oik  of  Chrifiopher  Sandius, 
an  eminent  Antitrinitarian  ;  wherein  he  gives  a  lilf, 
digefted  in  order  of  time,  of  all  the  Socinian  or  mo- 
dem Antitrinitarian  authors,  with  a  brief  account  of 
their  lives,  and  a  catalogue  of  their  works.  See  Uni- 
tarian. 

ANTITYPE,  a  Greek  word,  properly  fignifying  a 
type  or  figure  correfponding  to  lome  other  type; 

The  word  antitype  occurs  twice  in  the  New  Tefla- 
ment ;  viz.  in  the  epiflle  to  the  Hebretvs,  ix.  24.  and 
in  St  Peter,  1  Eph.  iii.  21.  where  its  genuine  import 
has  been  much  controverted.  1  he  former  lays,  tl)at 
*'  Chrift  is  not  entered  into  the  holy  places  made  with 
hands,  which  are,  itiinvnx,  the  figures  or  antitypes  of 
the  true — now  to  appear  in  the  preftnce  of  God  for 
us."  Now  Tt^ro?  figtiifies  the  pattern  by  which  another 
thing  is  rriade  ;  and  as  Mofcs  was  obliged  to  make  the 
tabernacle,  and  all  things  in  it,  according  lo  the  pat- 
tern fliown  him  in  the  tnuunt  ;  the  tabernacle  fo  form- 
ed was  the  antitype  of  what  was  (hown  to  Mofes :  any 
thiirg,  therefore,  formcel  according  to  a  model  or  pat- 
tern. 
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In  the  latter  pafiape,  tlie  apoftle      feated  among  llie  mout.tains,    13  miles  eaft  of  Lyons.    Antooi' 


/■ntmm    tem,  is  an  antitype 

".  fpcal;iiif{  of  NoaliS  flood,  and  tlu;  deliverancr  onlv  A 
' :  eight  perlbns  in  llic  ark  from  it,  fays,  li  x«i  11^5  avri- 
rviro»  vmroi^u  jiumi^ftx,  liaj>lifm  being  an  a/ii'ij/ie  10 
thai,  now  fnves  us  ;  not  pulling  rtway  the  Jillb  of  the 
fiefli,  but  the  anfxver  of  a  good  confcicnce  towards  (loJ, 
ib'c.  The  meaning  is,  that  ri);l)ieouliiers,  or  tlic  an- 
fwer  of  a  good  confciencc  towards  God,  now  fuvts  us 
by  means  of  the  rcfuritftion  of  Clirilt,  as  formerly 
righteoufncfs  faved  tliefe  eight  perfons  by  means  of  the 
ark,  diirini;  the  Hood.  The  word  antitype,  tlierefore, 
here  lignifics  a  gencMil  (imilitude  of  tircuniftances  ; 
and  the  particle  «,  ivhireunlu,  refers,  not  to  the  im- 
mediate antecedent,  v/xxro;,  water,  but  to  all  that  pre- 
cedes. 

Antitype,  among  the  ancient  Greek  f^ilhers,  and 
in  the  Greek  liturgy,  is  alfo  applied  to  the  iymbols  of 
bread  and  wine  in  the  facrament.  Hence  it  hath  been 
argued,  by  many  Protrflants,  that  the  Greeks  do  not 
really  believe  the  doflrine  of  tranfubllantiation  ;  be- 
caufe  they  call  the  bread  and  uine  antitypes,  emtrvxtiy 
q.  d.  figures,  fimilitudes  ;  and  this  even  after  the  con- 
fecration. 

ANTIUM,  in  ^Indent  Geografihy,  a  city  of  the 
Volici,  (Livy)  i  fituatcd  on  the  'I'ulcan  fea,  yet  with- 
out a  harbour,  becaulc  they  had  a  neighbouring  ham- 
let called  Cenn,  with  a  harbour,  (Strabo).  'i  he  Ro- 
nians  gained  their  firft  reputation  in  naval  afTairs  a- 
gainrt  the  Antiates  ;  part  of  whole  (hips  they  convey- 
ed into  .the  arfenal  of  Rome,  and  part  they  bnrnt ;  and 
with  their  beaks  or  roilra  adorned  the  pulpit  ercfled 
in  the  forum,  thence  called  Rojlra,  (Livy,  Florus.) 
Here  flood  a  famous  temple  of  Fortune,  (Horace). 
Addifon  fays,  there  were  two  Fortun*  worihipped  at 
Antium. — It  is  now  extinft,  but  the  name  llill  remains 
in  the  Capo  (P Aifzo. 

ANTIVARI,  a  flrong  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
in  Dalinatia,  a  Greek  archbilhop's  fee,  and  fubjeft  to 
the  Turks.     E.  Long,  29.  15.   N.  Lit.  43.  o. 

ANTIVIRGILIAN  husbandry,  an  appellation 
given  to  Mr  Tull's  new  method  of  horle-hoeing  huf- 
bandry.     See  Agriculture. 

ANTLER,  among  fportfmen,  a  Hart  or  branch  of 
a  deer's  attire. 

Brow-^NTLER,  denotes  the  branch  next  tlie  head  ; 
and, 

Bes-^HTLER,  the  branch  next  above  the  brow-ant- 
ler. 

ANTLIA,  an  ancient  machine,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
fame  with  our  pump.  Hence  the  phiafe  in  antliam  con- 
demnar't,  according  to  the  critics,  denotes  a  kind  of  pu- 
nifliment  whereby  criminals  were  condemned  to  drain 
ponds,  ditches,  or  the  like. 

ANTOEICI,  in  Geography,  thofe  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  who  live  under  the  fame  meridian,  and  at  the 
lame  diilance  from  the  equator  :  the  one  toward  the 
north,  and  the  other  toward  the  fonth.  Hence  they 
have  the  fame  longitude  :  and  their  latitude  is  alfo  the 
fime,  but  of  a  different  denomination.  They  are  in  tlie 
fame  femicircle  of  the  meridian,  but  in  oppofite  paral- 
lels. They  have  precifely  the  fame  hours  of  the  day  and 
night,  but  oppofite  lealons  ;  and  the  night  of  the  one 
is  always  equal  to  the  day  of  the  other. 

ANTOINN,  a  town  of  France,  in  Dauphiny,  in 
the  diocefe  of  Vienne,  with  a  celebrated  abbey.     It  is 


E.  Long.  5.  20.  N.  Lat.  45.  43.  II 

ANTONA,   (Tacitus);  a  :iverof  Britain,   which  .•^""'"''^"•. 
Camden    fuppofcs   10   be  a  faulty  reading  for  Avuona 
or  Aufona,   (tlie  Avon). 

ANIONACUM,  Antonnacum,  or  Amtunha- 
CUM,  a  town  of  the  Trtviri  ;  now  A'idtrnach,  below 
Colh  iilz.      E.  Long.  7.  J.   N.  Lat.  jc.  25. 

ANT  ONIA,  a  citadel  of  Jetulaleni,  the  origin  of 
which  wr  have  in  Johphus:  who  fays,  that  Hircanus, 
the  firll  high-[)riefl  of  that  name,  built  li.iiis  near  the 
temple,  a  houfe  with  turrets,  wheie  he  generally  re- 
liued.  Herod  aftcrwaids  made  it  Itroiigcr,  for  the  ie- 
curity  and  defence  of  the  tcni))le  ;  and  in  honour  of 
Maik  Antony,  who  then  commanded  in  the  eafl.  called 
it  Antoiiia.  It  was  very  cxtenfive,  and  could  accommo- 
date a  Roman  legion :  from  it  there  was  a  full  view  of 
the  temple. 

Antonia,  Saint,  a  town  of  France,  in  Rouer- 
gue,  in  the  diocefe  of  Rhodez,  whofe  fortifications  are 
dcmolKhed.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Aveiron.  E.  Long. 
O.  '^'y.   N.  Lat.  44.  10. 

ANTON  I  AN  WATERS,  medicinal  waters  of  Ger- 
many, very  jdeafant  to  the  tafie,  aiid  efleemed  goon  in 
many  clironic    and   hypochondriac    cafes.      See  To.\s. 

TEIN. 

ANTONIANO,  Silvio,  a  man  of  great  learning, 
who  raifed  liin)lcU   from  a  low  condition  by  his  merit, 
was  born  at  Rome  in  the  year  1 540.    When  he  was  but 
ten  years  old,  he  could  make  veries  upon  any  fubjeiSl 
propofed  to  him  ;  and  thefe  fo  excellent,  though   pro- 
nounced extempore,  that  even  a  man  of  genius  could  not 
compofe  the  like  without  a  good  d«al  of  tirr.e  ai;d  pains. 
The  duke  of  Ferrara  coming  to  Rome,  to  congratulate 
Marcellus  II.   upon  his  being  raifed  to  the  pontiiKate, 
was  fo  charmed  with  the  genius  of  Antoniano,  that  he 
carried  him  to  Ferrara,  where  he  provided  able  maflcrs 
to  inllrucl  him  in  all  the  Iciences.   From  licence  lie  was 
fent  for  by  Pius  IV.   who  made  him   profelTor  of  the 
belles  letlres  in  the  college  at  Rome.    Antoniano  fjlled 
this    place    with  fo  much  reputation,   that,   on  th.e  day 
when  he  began  to  explain  the  oi?X\o\\  pro  Marco  Mar- 
Cello,  he  had  a  va(l  crowd  of  auditors,  and  among  thefe 
no  lels  than  25  cardinals.      He  was  afttrwards  chofcn 
reftor  of  the  college;  and  alter  the  death  of  Pius  IV. 
being  ftized  with  a  fpirit  of  devotion,  he  joined  h;rafelf 
to  Philip  Neri,   and  accepted  the  oflice  of  fecrelary  to 
the   lacrtd  college,   of}";fed  him  by  Pius  V.   which  he 
executed  for  25  years  with  the  reputation  of  an  honed 
and   able  man.     He  refufed  a  biftiopric  which  Grego- 
ry XIV.  would  have  given  him  ;  but  he  accepted  the 
office   of  fecretary  to   the    briefs,  offered    him  by  Cle- 
ment VIII,  who  made  him  his  chamberlain,  and  after- 
wards  a   cardinal.      Antoniano    killed    himfelf  by  too 
great   fatigue  :    for  he  fpent  whole  nights  in   writing 
letters',  which  brought  on  a  fickncfs,  whereof  he  died, 
in  the  63d  year  of  his   age.      He  wrote  with  fuch  eafe 
and    fluency,  that   he   never    almoll  made  any  blot  or 
ralure  ;  and    it    is   faid  of  him,  that  he  prtferved   the 
flower  of  his  virginity  during  his  whole  life. 

ANTONIDES  VANDt.R  Goes,  John,  an  eminent 
Dutch  poet,  born  at  Goes  in  Zeal.'.nd,  the  3d  01  April 
1647.  His  parents  were  Anabaptiffs,  people  of  good 
chiirafter,  but  of  low  circuraPances.  They  Went  to  live 
at  Atnilerdam  when  Anton:<les  was  about  four  years 
3  K  2  old  j 
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Antoiiides,  old;  and,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  age,  he  began  his  ftu- 
Antonmus.  ^^^^^  under  the  direftion  of  Hadrian  Junius  and  James 
'  Cocceius.     Antonides  tooli  great  pleafure  in   reading 

the  Latin  poets,  and  carefully  compared  them  with 
Grotius,  Hcinlius,  &.C.  By  this  means  he  acquired  a 
talte  for  poetry,  and  enriched  his  mind  with  noble 
ideas.  He  firft  attempted  to  tranflate  feme  pieces  of 
Ovid,  Hoiace,  and  other  ancients;  and,  having  form- 
ed his  tafte  on  thefe  excellent  models,  he  at  length 
undertook  one  of  the  moft  difficult  taflcs  in  poetiy,  to 
write  a  tragedy  :  This  was  entitled  Tra%il,  or,  The  tn- 
vafion  of  China.  Antonides,  however,  was  fo  modcft, 
as  not  to  permit  it  to  be  publiflied.  Vondel,  who  was 
then  engaged  in  a  dramatic  piece,  which  was  taken 
y.lfo  from  fome  event  that  happened  in  China,  read  An- 
tonidcs's  tragedy  ;  and  was  fo  well  plealed  with  it,  that 
}ie  declared,  if  the  author  would  not  print  it,  he  would 
take  fome  palTages  out  of  it,  and  make  u!e  of  them  in 
his  own  tragedy.  He  accordingly  did  fo  ;  and  it  was 
reckoned  much  to  the  lionout  of  Antonides,  to  have 
■\viitten  what  might  be  adopted  by  fo  great  a  poet  as 
Vondel  was  acknowledged  to  be  by  all  good  judges. 
.Upon  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  H /Hand,  in  the  year  1674,  Antonides  wrote 
a  piece,  entitled  Bellona  aan  hand,  i.  e.  "  Bellona 
chained  ;  a  very  elegant  poem,  confifting  of  feveral 
hundred  verfes.  He  next  wrote  an  ineenious  heroic 
poem,  which  he  entitled  The  River  T  (the  river  on 
which  Amfterdara  is  built). 

Antonides's  parents  had  bred  him  up  an  apothecary ; 
but  his  remarkable  gerjius  for  poetry  foon  gained  him 
the  efteem  and  frir-nd.liip  of  feveral  perfons  of  diftinc- 
tion  ;  and  particularly  of  Mr  Buifero,  one  of  the  lords 
of  the  admiralty  at  Amfterdam,  and  a  great  lover  of 
poetry,  v.ho  fent  him  at  his  expence  to  purfue  his  flu- 
dies  at  Levden,  where  he  remnined  till  he  took  his  de- 
gree of  doftor  of  phyfic,  and  then  his  patron  gave  him 
a  place  in  the  admiralty.  In  1678,  Antonides  married 
Sufanna  Bermans,  a  minilltr's  d.lughter,  who  had  alfo 
a  talent  for  poetry.  His  marriage  was  celebrated  by 
feveral  eminent  poets,  particularly  by  the  famous  Pe- 
ter Francius,  profefTor  of  eloquence,  who  compofed 
fome  Latin  verfes  on  the  occafion.  After  marriage,  he 
did  not  much  indulge -iiis  poetic  genius;  and  within  a 
few  years  he  fell  into  a  confumption,  of  which  he  died 
on  the  1 8th  September  l6t!4,  being  then  but  thirty- 
feven  years  and  a  few  months  old.  He  is  efleemed  the 
moft  eminent  Dutch  poet  after  Vondel.  His  works 
hive  been  printed  f-jveral  times,  having  been  collefled 
by  F.ithcr  Anthony  Tanfz.  The  lafl  edition  was 
printed  by  N'cholas  Ten  Hoora,  at  Amflerdam,  in 
the  year  1714,  in  410,  under  the  direftion  of  David 
Van  Hoogllraaten,  one  of  the  mailers  of  the  Latin 
fcbool  of  that  city,  who  added  to  it  alfo  the  life  of  the 
poet. 

ANTONINUS,  Pius,  a  celebrated  Roman  em- 
peror, was  born  A,  D.  86,  at  Lanuvium  in  Italy. 
D^linguilh'jd  for  eminence  of  charafler,  his  family 
had  long  maintained  the  honour  of  the  houft  of  Nif- 
mes  in  Gaul,  from  whence  they  had  defcended.  Both 
hi'  falh-r  and  grjndfither  had  held  the  office  of  con- 
ful.  Arius  Antoninus  hii  maternal  grandfather,  by 
his  amif.ble  'Jif|,ofilion  and  love  of  literature,  had  ac- 
*  quired  an  eminent  charafter,  and  was  very  intimate 
.with  Pliny  the  younger.     Under  him  the  young  Titus 


after  his  father's  death  completed  his  education.     His  Antonin«s. 
chara<^er  on  arriving  at  the  age  of  maturity,  manifefted  v"      ' 

itfelf  in  the  moft  promifing  manner.  To  an  improved 
uuderftanding,  a  virtuous  heart,  a  mild  and  dignified 
charadler,  and  a  noble  eloquence,  he  joined  a  happy 
phyfiognomy.  Simple  in  his  tafte,  and  guided  by  tem- 
perance in  all  his  actions  and  lentiments,  he  was  entire- 
ly free  from  all  afFeftation  and  pompofity. 

In  the  year  120,  among  the  many  public  honours 
which  his  birth  and  connexions  gave  tiim  a  claim  to, 
he  was  elevated  to  the  high  port  of.conful,  and  was  af- 
terwards appointed  by  Adrian  to  be  one  of  the  four 
confulars,  betwixt  whom  the  fupreme  power  of  Italy 
was  divided.  Becoming  in  his  turn  proconful  of  Alia, 
he  acquitted  himfelf  with  fuch  reputation,  that  he  even 
excelled  his  grandfather  Arius  who  had  formerly  en- 
joyed  that  high  truft.  Returning  from  Afia  he  was  not 
only  received  into  the  favour,  but  likcwile  the  confi- 
dence and  council  of  Adrian,  and  was  always  difpolcd 
to  ail  with  lenity.  He  married  Annia  F'auftina,  the 
daughter  of  Annius  Vcrus,  whole  charatlcr  was  far 
from  being  untaxed  with  reproach,  but  his  lenient  dif- 
pofition  induced  him  to  avoid  public  fcandal,  and  he 
behaved  towards  his  aged  father-in-law  with  the  moft 
becoming  rtfpeiS.  Two  fons  and  two  daughters  were 
the  fruits  of  this  marriage.  The  Ions  died  when  they 
were  young,  and  the  eldeft  daughter,  who  was  married 
to  Lamia  bylvanus,  died  when  Titus  proceeded  towards 
his  Afiatic  government.  Fauftina  the  youngeft  married 
Marcus  Aurelius,  who  was  aftciwards  emperor. 

After  the  death  of  Verus,  Adrian  relolving  to  adopt 
Antoninus,  he  was  induced  to  accept  of  the  iuccefiion 
to  fo  important  a  charge  as  the  Roman  empire,  although 
with  a  confiderable  degree  of  reluftance,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly nominated  by  Adrian  in  February  25.  A.  D. 
138,  in  the  prefence  of  the  council  of  the  chief  fenators, 
and  at  the  lame  time  created  him  his  colleague  in  per- 
forming the  proconlular  and  tribunitial  duties.  Extend- 
ing his  plans  of  adoption  ftill  farther,  Adrian  cauled 
Antoninus  adopt  the  ion  of  Verus,  ti;en  feven  years  of 
age,  and  Marcus  Annius,  afterwards  named  Aurelius, 
then  feventecn  years  of  age,  a  relation  of  Adrian's, 
and  nephew  to  his  owri  wife.    The  dutiful  and  merited  ' 

attention  which  Antoninus  beflovved  on  Adrian  during 
the  laft  months  of  his  illnefs,  gives  a  very  high  idea  of 
liis  charafler.  On  July  10.  A.  D.  138,  he  fucceedtd  to 
the  empire  amidll  the  univerlalacclaniations  of  the  fenatc 
and  people,  who  anticipated  in  his  well  tried  virtues 
that  happincfs  which  a  good  and  wife  fovereign  is  able 
to  beftow  upon  his  fubjefts. 

The  Roman  world  enjoyed  iuch  tranquillity  under 
his  reign  that  it  affords  few  materials  for  hillory  ;  yet 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Capitolinus  is  the  only  hiflo- 
rian  from  whom  any  dircfl  information  can  be  received 
concerning  this  peaceful  period,  and  he  is  none  of  the 
moft  perfpicuous.  It  however  appears  that  the  ufual 
honours  and  titles,  together  with  the  addition  of  the  fur- 
name  of  Pius,  whicli  both  his  condufl  and  zeal  in  de- 
fending and  honouring  the  memory  of  his  prcdcceflor 
united  to  fuggell,  were  willingly  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  fenatc.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reigu  there 
were  feveral  conlpiracics  formed  again  him,  but  this 
only  afforded  him  an  iiiftance  of  fignalizing  liis  clemen- 
cy, which  he  did  in  the  moft  flriking  manner.  Although 
he  was  unable  to  prevent  juftice  from  taking  its  due 
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Antoninm.couiTe  agaiiifl  tlie  i  iiigleiiders,  he  prohibited  all  inveili- 
'  '  /~—  gac'un  after  their  accomplices,  and  took  the  foil  of  At- 
tiliiis,  DiR-  of  thi;  principal  conlpirators,  under  his  protec- 
tion. Vdrious  commotions  wcreraifed  in  (everal  parts  of 
the  en^pire  ;  but  by  the  vijjilance  of  his  lieutenants,  thefe 
were  eafily  guclted.  The  incurfions  of  the  iirij^antes 
in  Britain  were  reftrained,  and  a  new  wall  which  was 
built  to  the  north  of  that  of  Adrian,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Elk  to  that  of  Tweed,  and  which  was  called  the 
Wall  of  /Intoniuus,  was  fixed  ;)sthe  boundary  of  the  Ro- 
man ^>rov:nce  in  Britain.  The  rci^n  of  Antoninus  upon 
the   whole  was  (ingularly  peaceful,  and    realized  a  fay- 
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ing  of  Scipio, 


the  utmoft  fidelity  and  aficttion  amid  all  the  honours  that  Antwiinur 
he  continued  to  confer  upon  him.      Eiijoyirii»  this  la)','=  * 

fhare  of  domeftic  blils,  ui  the  74th  ytar  of  liis  life  he 
was  feized  with  a  fever  at  his  favourite  country^  feat  of 
Lori.  C  nvinced  of  his  approaching  fate,  he  convened 
the  principal  olTicers  of  the  (late,  and  confirmed  hi« 
eleflion  o*  Aurelius,  and  (Javc  him  the  imperial  enfij^ns. 
A  delirium  i-nfued,  in  an  interval  ol  which  he  ^ivc  the' 
watchword  ./Ey«<7/;i>n//aj-,  and  calmly  rcfigned  his  breath 
in  the  23.I  year  of  his  reign.  His  allies  were  confi^ncd 
to  the  tomb  oi  Adrian,  and  divine  honours  paid  to 
his  memory.      lie  was  univerlally   regretted,   and  fuc- 


'  That  he   preferred   fjvlng  the   life  of     cecding  emperors  bore  his  name  as  a  badge  of  honour. 


one  citizen,  to  deliroying  a  thouland  enemies." 

A  defirc  of  promoting  the  interell  of  his  people,  of 
protcfting  them  from  opprcdion,  of  adminillering  juftice 
through  every  corner  of  the  realm,  and  of  being  Inllru- 
mcntal  to  the  happincfs  and  peace  of  his  government, 
inlluenced  all  his  proceedings.  He  delighted  greatly 
in  laying  before  the  fcnate  the  motives  of  all  his  aflions, 
and  in  his  manner  of  living  and  converfing  he  employ- 
ed the  fame  prudential  ccconomy  and  air  of  equality, 
which  had  fo  dillinguilhed  his  predeceffors  Trajan  and 
Adrian.  On  account  of  the  fwectnels  of  his  temper  he 
bore  with  firmnels  many  indignities  offered  him  ;  and 
under  his  reign  the  race  of  informers  were  entirely  ex- 
tinguillied,  and  condemnations  and  confilcations  were 
very  rare.  Ihe  various  public  calamities  which  occur- 
red in  his  time  were  all  relieved  by  hira  with  the  great- 


1"he  fenate  and  his  fuccelTor  erefted  a  fculptured  pillar 
to  his  meraoiy,  wliich  is  llill  Ihown  to  llran^ers  as  one 
of  the  chief  ornaments  of  Rome,      (OVn.  Bi'j^.) 

Antoninus  Philosophu-s,  Marcvs  ylureliur,  the 
Roman  emperor,  bom  at  Rome,  the  26ih  of  April, 
in  the  12 ill  year  ol  the  Chrillian  era.  He  was  called 
by  fcveral  names  till  he  was  admitted  to  the  Aurc-- 
liaii  family,  when  he  took  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus.  Hadrian,  upon  the  death  of  Cejonius  Cora- 
modus,  turned  his  eyes  upon  Marcus  Aurelius  ;  but,  as 
he  was  not  then  18  years  of  age,  and  conlequently  too 
young  for  fo  important  a  llation,  he  fixed  upon  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  whom  he  adopted,  upon  condition  that  he 
Ihould  likewife  adopt  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  year  ifter 
this  adoption,  Hadrian  appointed  him  queftor,  though 
he  had  not  yet  attained  the  age   prefcribed  by  the  law. 


eft  benevolence.      He  avoided  as  much  as   poffible  lay-     'After  the  death  of  Hadrian,   Aurelius   married  Faufti- 


ing  any  burthens  upon  his  people,  and  on  this  account 
made  few  journeys  through  his  dominions.  He  was 
frugal  in  the  ufe  of  the  public  revenues,  but  profufe  in 
his  own  patrimony,  a  great  econoniirt,  devoid  of  ava- 
rice, and  very  liberal  towards  works  of  ornament  and 
Utility,  and  even  towards  gratifying  the  pleafure  of  his 
people.  A  temple  in  honour  of  Adrian  in  R.onie,  and 
perhaps  the  amphitheatre  and  aqucduJl  at  Niimes,  were 
his  chief  buildings. 

furifprudence  was  to  this  emperor,  like  that  of  his 
predeceiTor,  an  interclling  fubj.dl  for  improvement;  and 
leveral  decrees  which  he  ilTued,  difplay  his  commend- 
able (pirit  of  equity.  The  natural  confequence  of  this 
equity  was,  that  Antoninus  acquired  a  reputation  and 
fame  which  no  military  achirvments  could  have  con- 
ferred ;  and  his  friendlliip  was  courted  by  the  neigh- 
bouring princts. 

There  is  fcarcely  a  blot  to  be  found  to  tarnilli  his 
charafter  ;  and  frugalitv,  modelly,  and  harmlels  amufe- 
mint  continued  to  employ  his  private  hours.  It  may 
perhaps  be  admitted  that  he  was  too  indulgent  towards 
an  unworthy  wife,  and  that  the  divine  honours  he  be- 
llowed on  her  memory  were  not  merited  by  her  condu6l. 
In  the  management  of  his  complicated  bufinefs,  he  was 
exaft  to  fuch  a  degree  that  it  was  even  ridiculed  by  fome  ; 
but  he  found  the  daily  advantage  of  this  accuracy.  The 
growing  virtue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  foon  drew  his  atten- 
tion after  he  afcended  the  throne,  and  having  given  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  he  declared  him  Ccelar.  N-jr 
was  he  millaken  in  his  choice  ;  for  Aurelius  ailed   with 


na,  the  daughter  of  Antoninus  Pius,  by  whom  he  had 
feveral  children.  In  the  year  139,  he  was  invelted  with 
new  honours  by  the  emperor  Pius,  in  which  he  behav- 
ed in  fuch  a  manner  as  endeared  him  to  that  prince  and 
the  whole  people. 

Upon  the  death  of  Pius,  which  happened  in  the  year' 
161,  he  was  obliged  by  the  fenate  to  take  upon  hina 
the  government  ;  in  the  management  of  which  he  tooki 
Lucius  Verus  as  his  colleague.  Dion  CafTius  fays,  that 
the  reafon  of  doing  this  was,  that  he  might  have  leifure 
to  purfue  his  (Indies,  and  on  account  of  his  ill  ftate  of 
health  ;  Lucius  being  of  a  flrong  vigorous  cnnllitution, 
and  confequentlv  more  fit  tor  the  fatigues  of  war.  The 
fame  day  he  took  upon  him  the  name  of  Antoninus, 
which  he  gave  likewife  to  Verus  his  colleague,  and  be- 
trothed his  daughter  Lucilli  to  him.  The  two  empe- 
rors went  afterwards  to  the  camp;  where,  after  having 
performed  the  funeral  rites  of  Piu',  they  pronounced 
each  of  them  a  panegyric  to  his  memory.  They  dif- 
charged  the  government  in  a  very  amicable  manner. 
It  is  laid  that,  foon  after  Antoninus  had  performed  the 
apotheofis-  of  Pius,  petitions  were  prefmted  to  him  by 
the  Pagan  priefts,  philofophers,  and  governors  of  pro- 
vinces, in  order  to  excite  him  to  perfecute  the  Chri- 
ftians  ;  which  he  rcjefled  with  indignation,  and  inter- 
pofed  his  authority  for  their  proteflioii,  by  writing  a 
letter  to  tiic  common  aficinily  of  Afia,  then  held  at 
Ephelus  (a).  The  happinefs  which  the  empire  began 
to  enjoy  under  thefe  two  emperors  was  interrupted,  in 
the  year  162,  by  a  dreadful  inundation  of  the  Tiber, 

which 


(a)    Eufebius  has  prefetved  this  letter.  Hill.  Ecclef.  lib.  iv.  cap.  13.    but  he   falfely   afcribes  it  to  Antoninur 
Pius,  whereas  it  was  wrote  by  Marcus  AntOQinus,  as  Valerius  makes  it  appear  ia  his  aauotations  oa  £ufebiu& . 
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nloiiinus.  wticli  deflroyed  a  vaft  number  of  cattle,  and  occafioned 
■"■""V""'  a  famine  at  Rome.  This  calamity  was  followed  by  the 
Parthian  war ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  Catti  ravaged 
Germany  and  Rhaetia.  Lucius  Verus  went  in  perfon 
to  oppofe  the  Parthians  ;  and  Antoninus  continued  at 
Rome,  where  his  prefence  was  neceffary. 

During  this  war  with  the  Parthians,  about  the  year 
163  or  164,  Antoninus  fent  his  daughter  Lucilla  to 
Verus,  fhe  having  been  betrothed  to  him  in  marriage, 
and  attended  her  as  far  as  Biundufium  :  he  intended  to 
have  conducted  her  to  Syria  ;  but  it  having  been  infi- 
nuated  by  fome  perfons,  that  his  defign  of  going  into 
the  eaft  was  to  claim  the  honour  of  having  finilhed  the 
Parthian  war,  he  returned  to  Rome.  The  Romans 
having  gained  a  viftory  over  the  Parthians,  who  were 
obliged  to  abandon  Mefopotamia,  the  two  emperors 
triumphed  over  them  at  Rome  in  the  year  166  ;  and 
were  honoured  with  the  title  of  Fathers  of  their  coun- 
try. This  year  was  fatal,  on  account  of  a  terrible  pelli- 
lence  which  ipread  itfelf  over  the  whole  world,  and  a 
famine  under  which  R^oine  laboured  :  it  was  likewife 
in  this  year  that  the  Marcomanni,  and  many  other  peo- 
ple of  Germany,  tooic  up  arms  againft  the  Romans  ; 
but  the  two  emperors  having  marched  in  perfon  againft 
them,  obliged  the  Germans  to  fue  for  peace.  The  war, 
however,  was  renewed  the  year  following,  and  the  two 
emperors  marched  again  in  perfon  ;  but  Luciu^  Verus 
was  feized  with  an  apopledlic  fit,  and  died  at  Altinum. 
The  Romans  were  now  defeated  with  great  (laugh- 
ter J  and  the  emperor,  not  choofing  to  burden  his  fub- 
jefls  with  new  taxes,  expofed  to  public  fale  the  furni- 
ture of  the  palace,  the  gold  and  filvet  plate  belonging 
to  the  croivn,  and  his  wife's  rich  garments^ embroidered 
^vithgold,  andacuriouscolleftionof pearls,  which  Adrian 
had  purchafed  during  his  long  progrefs  through  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  and  was  called  Adrian's  cabinet. 

In  the  year  170,  Antoninus  made  vail  preparations 
againft  the  Germans,  and  carried  on  the  war  with  great 
vigour.  During  this  war,  in  1  74,  a  very  extraordinary 
event  is  faid  to  have  happened,  which,  according  to 
Dion  CalTius,  was  as  follows  :  Antoninus's  army  being 
blocked  up  by  the  Ouadi,  in  a  very  difadvantageous 
place,  where  there  was  no  polTibility  of  procuring  wa- 
ter ;  in  this  lituation,  being  worn  out  with  fatigue  and 
wounds,  oppreffed  with  heat  and  thirff,  and  incapable 
of  retiring  or  engaging  the  enemy,  in  an  inftant  the 
iky  was  covered  with  clouds,  and  there  fell  a  vait 
<juantity  of  rain  :  the  Roman  army  were  about  to 
r)uench  their  thirft,  when  the  enemy  came  upon  them 
■with  fuch  fury,  thit  they  muft  certainly  have  beeii  de- 
feated, had  it  not  been  for  a  (lio>v.:r  of  hail,  accompa- 
nied with  a  Itorm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  which  fell 


upon  the  enemy,  without  the  leaft  annoyance  to  tlie  Artonina;, 
Romans,  who  by  this  means  gained  the  viftory  (b).  '  v 
In  175,  Antoninus  made  a  treaty  with  feveral  nations 
of  Germany.  Soon  after,  Avidius  CafTius,  governor 
of  Syria,  revolted  from  the  emperor  :  this  infurreftion, 
however,  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  death  of  Caffius, 
who  was  killed  by  a  centurion  n-imed  Anthony.  An- 
toninus behaved  with  great  lenity  towards  thofe  who 
had  been  engaged  in  Caffius's  party  ;  he  would  not 
put  to  death,  noi  imprifon,  nor  even  fit  in  judgment 
himfclf  upon  any  of  the  fenators  engaged  in  this  re- 
volt ;  but  he  referred  them  to  the  fenate,  fixing  a  day 
for  their  appearance,  as  if  it  had  been  only  a  civil  afiair. 
He  wrote  alio  to  the  fenate,  defiring  them  to  aft  with 
indulgence  rather  than  leverity  ;  nor  to  llied  the  blood 
of  any  fcnator  or  perfon  of  quality,  or  of  any  other  per- 
fon whatfoever  ;  but  to  allow  this  honour  to  his  reign, 
that,  even  under  the  misfortune  of  a  rebellion,  none 
had  loll  their  lives,  except  in  the  firfl  heat  of  the  tu- 
mult. In  176,  Antoninus  vifited  Syria  and  Egypt; 
the  kings  of  thofe  countries,  and  ambalTadors  alfo  from 
Parthia,  came  to  vifit  him.  He  (laid  feveral  days  at 
Smyrna  j  and,  after  he  had  fettled  the  affairs  of  the 
eaff,  went  to  Athens,  on  which  city  he  conferred  feve- 
ral honours,  and  appointed  public  profcflbrs  there. 
From  thence  he  returned  to  Rome  with  his  fon  Com- 
modus,  whom  he  chofe  conful  for  the  year  followiiig, 
though  he  was  then  but  1 6  years  of  age,  having  obtain- 
ed a  difpenfation  for  that  purpofe.  On  the  27ih  of 
September,  the  fame  year,  he  give  him  the  title  of 
Imperator ;  and  on  the  23d  of  Decembtr,  he  entered 
Rome  in  triumph,  with  Commodus,  on  account  of  the 
viftories  gained  over  the  Germans.  Dion  Caffius  tells 
us,  that  he  remitted  all  rhe  debts  which  were  due  to 
himfelf  and  the  public  treafury  during  46  years,  from 
the  time  that  Hadrian  had  granted  the  (ame  favour, 
and  burnt  all  the  writings  relating  to  thofe  debts.  He 
applied  himfelf  likewile  to  correft  m  my  enormities, 
and  introduced  feveral  excellent  regulations.  In  the 
year  179,  he  left  Rome  with  his  fon  Commodus,  in 
order  to  go  againft  the  Marcomanni,  and  other  bar- 
barous nations ;  and  the  year  following  gained  a  confi. 
derable  viftory  over  them,  and  would,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, have  entiiely  lubdued  them  in  a  very  Ihort  tiiPe, 
had  he  not  been  taken  with  an  illnefs,  which  carried 
him  off  on  the  17th  of  March  180,  in  the  59th  year  of 
his  .-ge,  and  19th  ot  his  reign.  The  whole  empire  re- 
gretted the  lofs  of  fo  valuable  a  prince,  and  paid  the 
grcrtteft  regard  to  his  memory  :  he  was  ranked  amongft 
the  cods,  and  almoll  ■  very  perfon  had  a  ftatue  of  him 
in  their  houfes.  His  book  ot  meditations  has  been 
much  admiied  by  ihe  beft  judges. 

Antoniki^s 


(b)  The  Pagans,  as  u'ell  as  Chriftians,  according  to  Mr  Tillemont  (p.  621.  art.  xvi.),  have  acknowledged 
the  truth  of  this  prodigy,  but  have  greatly  differed  as  tu  the  i  aufe  of  luch  ".  miraculous  event  ;  the  former  afcri^ 
bine  i^  f'lme  to  one  magician  and  fome  'o  another  ;  In  Antoninus's  pillar,  the  glory  is  afcribed  to  Jupiter,  the 
god  of  rain  and  thunder.  But  the  Chriftians  affirmid,  that  God  granted  this  favour  at  the  prayer  of  the  Chri- 
flian  foldiers  in  tlie  Roman  army,  who  are  faid  to  have  compoled  the  twelfth  or  Melitenc  legion  ;  and,  as  a  mark 
of  diftinftion,  we  are  told  thai  they  received  the  title  of  the  Tbvidering  Legion,  fiom  Antoninus  (Eufeb.  Ec- 
clef.  Hift.  lib.  V.  cap.  5.)  Mr  Moylc,  in  the  letters  pul  Hflied  ii.  the  fccond  volume  of  his  works,  has  endea- 
voured to  explode  this  itoiy  of  the  T'lundering  Ligion  ;  v.lnih  ocrafioned  ."Mr  Whifton  to  nuMifli  an  anfwer,  in 
1726,  ctitltlcd,  Of  the  Thurthring  Legion  ;  or.  Of  I  he  miraculous  deliverance  of  Marcus  Antoninus  and  his  army, 
nfton  the  prayers  of  the  Chriftians. 
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Airtomnui 


/Intonine's  Column.     See  Column. 

ylN'roKiNVs''s  IVii//,  ihe  name  of  the  third  rampart  or 
defence  that  had  been  built  or  repaired  by  the  llomans 
aKaiiift  tlic  inciii(ions  of  the  North  Britons.  It  is  call- 
ed by  the  people  iti  the  neij^hbourhood/iVfl/'awV  Dyke; 
from  the  notion  that  one  Graham,  or  (irimus,  firlt  made 
a  breach  in   it    after  the  rftreat  of  the  Romans  out  of 
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tiie  fouth  brink,  of  the  ditch.     3.  A  military  way  on  KoUmlrfiu 

the  fouth   fide  of  the  principal   wall,  well  paved,  and  "-""' 

raifed   a    little  above   the   level  of  the  ground.     Thif 

work,  as  well  as  that  of  Adrian,  was  defended  by  gar- 

rifoiis  placed  in  forti  and    (lations  along  the  line  of  it. 

'I'hc  number  of  thcfe  forts  or  (lations,   wliofc  veflifjn 

were  vifihle   in    Mr  Font's   time,  was  18,    fitualcd   at 


•  Sec  A^ri 
tela. 


\  See  Adri- 


}  See  Seve- 
ral. 


Britain.  I'lie  full  barrier  erei^lcd  by  the  Romans  was  about  the  diftance  ot  two  miles  from  each  other.  In 
the  chain  of  fort?  made  by  Aj^ricola  *  from  the  frith  of  the  intervals  between  the  forts,  there  were  turrets  or 
Forth  to  that  of  Clyde,  in  the  year  81,  to  protect  his  watch  towers.  But  the  number  of  thcfe,  and  their 
conouefls  from  the  inroads  of  the  Caledonians.  The  diftance  from  each  other,  cannot  now  be  dilcovcrcd. 
ffcond  was  the  vallum,  or  dyke,  flung  up  by  Adrian  f  It  is  not  a  little  furpriling,  tliat  though  it  is  now 
in  the  year  121.  It  terminatd!  on  the  wcftern  fide  of  more  than  1600  years  fincc  this  work  was  finllhcd,  and 
the  kingdom  at  Axeludnniini,  or  Bru^h,  on  the  Sol  way  more  than  1300  iince  it  was  flighted,  we  can  yet  dil- 
fands,  and  was  fuppofcd  to  have  reached  no  further  cover,  from  authentic  monuments,  which  are  flill  re- 
than  Punt  JElit,  or  Nrwcajllc,  on  the  eaflern.  But  from  maining,  by  what  particular  bodies  of  Roman  troops 
an  infcription  lately  dilcoverid,  it  appears  to  have  ex-  almoft  every  part  of  it  was  executed.  This  difcovery 
tended  as  far  as  the  wall  of  Severus  J.  This  r  impart  is  made  from  infcriptions  upon  Hones,  which  were  oti- 
of  Adri;in's  was  fituated  much  farther  fouth  than  A-  ginaily  built  into  the  face  of  the  wall,  and  have  been 
gricola's  chain  ;  the  country  to  the  north  having  been  found  in  or  near  its  ruins,  and  .ire  carefully  prc'trvcd. 
cither,  according  to  fome  authors,  recovered  by  thr  na-  The  number  of  ftoncs  with  infcriptions  of  this  kind 'now 
live  Biitons  after  the  departure  of  Agricola  ;  or,  ac-  extant,  is  i  i  ;  of  which  fix  muy  be  fceii  at  one  view  in 
cording  to  others,  voluntarily  flighted  by  Adrian,  the  college  of  Glafgow,  one  in  the  college  of  Aber- 
Howsver,  this  work  of  Adrian's  did  not  long  continue  deen,  one  in  the  coUcg'-  of  Edinburgh,  one  in  the  col- 
to  be  the  extreme  boundary  of  the  Roman  territories  leftion  ot  Baron  Clerk,  one  at  Cochnoch  houfe,  and 
to  the  north  in  Britain.  For  Antoninus  Pius,  the  one  at  Calder  houfe.  From  thefe  infcriptions  it  ap- 
adopted  fon  and  immediate  furceffor  of  Adrian,  hav-  pears  in  genera!,  that  this  great  woik  was  executed  by 
ing,  bv  his  lieutenant  LoUius  Urbicus,  recovered  the  the  fccond  legion,  the  vexillations  of  the  fixth  legion 
country  once  conquered  by  Agricola,  commanded  ano-  and  of  the  twentieth  legion,  and  one  cohort  of  auxilia- 
thcr  rampart  to  be  ercftcd  between  the  friths  of  Forth  ries.  If  thefe  corps  were  all  complete,  they  would 
and  Clyde,  in  the  track  where  Agricola  had  formerly  make  in  all  a  body  of  7800  men.  Some  of  thefe  in- 
built his  chain  of  forts.  The  great  number  01  inicrip-  fcriptions  have  fuft'ered  greatly  by  the  injurie-i  of  time 
tlons  which  have  been  found  in  or  near  the  ruiiis  of  and  .ther  accidents;  fo  that  we  cannot  difcover  from 
this  wall,  or  rampart,  to  the  honour  of  Antoninus  Pius,  them,  with  ablolute  certainty,  how  many  pares  of  this 
leave  us  no  room  to  doubt  its  having  been  bu'lt  by  his  work  were  executed  by  each  of  thefe  bodies  of  troops. 
direiSion  and  command.  If  the  fragment  of  a  Roman  The  funi  of  the  certain  and  probable  information  ron- 
pillar  with  an  inlcription,  now  in  the  college  library  of  tained  in  thefe  infcriptions,  as  it  is  coUci^lcd  by  the 
F.dinbiiri'h,  belonj^ed   to  this  work,  as  it  is  generally  learned  and  illufltious  Mr  Horfley,  {lands  thus: 


fuppofed  to  have  done,  it  fixes  the  date  of  its  execution 
to  the  third  corifuiniip  of  Antoninus,  which  was  A.  D, 
140,  only  2  0  years  after  that  of  Adrian,  of  which  this 
feems  to  have  been  an  imitation.  This  wall  or  rarrf- 
part,  as  lome  imagine,  vciched  from  Caer-ridden  on 
the  frith  of  Forth  to  Old  Kirkpatrick  on  the  Clyde  ; 
or,  as  others  think,  from  Kinniel  on  the  eaft  to  Dun- 
•glafs  on  the  .■  eft.  Thefe  different  fuppofitions  hardly 
make  a  mile  of  difference  in  the  length  of  this  work, 
which,  from  feveral  aftual  menfuiations,  appears  to 
have  been  37  Englifli  or  4-  Roman  miles.  Capitoli- 
nus,  in  his  li*e  of  Antoninus  Pius,  direftly  affirms,  that 
the  wall  which  that  emperor  built  in  Britain  was  of 
turf.  This  in  the  main  Is  unqueftionably  true  •,  though 
it  is  evident  (From  the  veftiges  of  it  ftill  remaining, 
which  not  very  many  years  ago  were  dug  up  and  ex- 
amined for  near  a  mile  together)  that  the  foundation 
was  of  ftcne.  Mr  Camden  alio  tells  us,  from  the  pa- 
pers of  one  Mr  Anthony  Pont,  that  the  principal  ram- 


The  fecond  legion  built 

The  vexillation  of  the  fixth  legion 

The  vexillation  of  the  twentieth  legion 


Paces. 

11,603 

741 1 

7fioi 

26,015 


All  certain 
The  vexillation  of  the  twentieth  legion,  the  mo- 
nument certain,  and  the  number  probable  341 1 


The  fame  vexillation,  on  a  plain  monument,  no 

number  vifiMe,  fuppofed  -  3500 

The  fixth  legion,  a  monument,  but  no  number, 

fuppofed  -  -  3:<30 

Cohors  prima  Cugernorum  -  -  3000 


Total 


39.726 

cr  39  miles  726  paces,  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
wall.  It  would  have  been  both  ufeful  and  agreeable  to 
part  was  faced  with  fquare  ftone,  to  prevent  the  earth  have  known  how  long  time  thefe  troops  were  eraplov- 
from  falling  into  the  ditch.  The  chief  parts  of  this  ed  in  the  execution  of  this  great  work.  But  of  this 
work  were  as  follows:  l.  A  broad  and  deep  ditch,  we  have  no  information.  Neither  do  we  know  what 
whofe  dimenfions  cannot  now  be  difcovcred  with  cer-  particular  bodies  ot  troops  ivere  in  garrifon  in  the  fe- 
tainty  and  exnftnefs,  though  Mr  Pont  fays,  it  was  12  veral  forts  and  ftations  along  the  line  of  this  wall,  be- 
feet  wide.  2.  The  principal  wall  or  rampnit  was  about  caufe  thefe  garrifons  were  withdrawn  before  \.\it  Notilia 
1  2  feet  thick  at  the  foundation,  but  its  original  height     Imperii  was  written. 

cannot  now  be  determined.     This  wall  was  fituated  on        Though  we  cannot  dilcover  esaftly  how  many  year* 

tbi^ 
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Antonio,    tills  tvall  of  tlie   emperor  Antoninus  continued  to  be 

'       »  the  boundary  of  the  Roman  territories  in  Britain,  yet 

we  know  with  certainty  that  it  was  not  very  long.    For 

we  are  told  by  an  author  of  undoubted  credit,  that,  in 

iV^,  I.  72.    the   reign   of  Commodus,  A.  D.  180,  "  he   had  wars 

p.  8oj.         with  fcveral  foreign  nations,  but  none   fo  dangerous  as 

that  of  Britain.      For  the  people  of  the  ifl:)nd,   having 

pafled  the  wall  which  divided  thrm  from  the  Romans, 

attacked  them,  and  rut  them  to  pieces." 

ANTONIO,  Nicholas,  knight  of  the  order  of  St 
James  and  canon  of  Seville,  did  great  honour  to  the 
Spani(h  nation  by  his  Bibliotheque  of  their  writers. 
He  was  born  at  Seville  in  16 1 7,  being  the  fon  of  a 
gentleman  whom  King  Philip  IV.  made  prefident  of 
the  admiralty  eftablilhed  in  that  city  in  1626.  Alter 
Jiaving  gone  through  a  courfe  of  philofophy  and  divi- 
nity in  his  own  country,  he  went  to  ftudy  law  at  Sala- 
manca ;  where  he  clofely  attended  the  leftures  of  Fran- 
cifco  Ramos  del  Manzano,  afterivards  counfellor  to  the 
Jcing  and  preceptor  to  Charles  II.  Upon  his  return  to 
Seville,  after  he  had  finifhed  his  law  lludies  at  Sala- 
manca, he  lliut  hinilelf  up  in  the  royal  monaftery  of 
JBenediflines,  where  he  employed  himlelf  feveral  years 
in  writing  his  Btblistheca  Hifpanica,  having  the  ufe  of 
the  books  of  Btnnet  de  la  Sana,  abbot  of  that  mona- 
ftery and  dean  of  the  faculty  of  divinity  at  Salamanca. 
-In  the  year  1659,  he  was  lent  to  Rome  by  King  Phi- 
lip IV.  in  the  charafter  of  agent  general  fiom  the 
prince  :  he  had  alfo  particular  commifllons  from  the 
inquifition  of  Spain,  the  viceroys  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
and  the  governor  of  Milan,  to  negotiate  their  affairs  at 
Home.  The  cardinal  of  Arragon  procured  him,  frtjm 
Pope  Alexander  VII.  a  canonry  in  the  church  of  Se- 
ville, the  income  whereof  he  eraplovtd  in  charity  and 
purchaling  of  books  ;  Ire  had  above  30.OCO  volumes  in 
his  library.  By  this  help,  joined  to  continual  labour, 
and  indefatigable  application,  he  was  at  laft  enabled  to 
finilh  his  Bibliotheca  Hifpanica,  in  four  volumes  in  fo- 
lio, two  of  which  he  publilTied  at  Rome  in  the  year 
1672.  The  work  confills  of  two  parts  ;  the  one  con- 
taining the  Spanilli  writers  who  flouriflied  before  the 
15th  century,  and  the  other  thofe  (ince  the  end  of  that 
century.  After  the  publication  of  tbef;  two  volumes, 
he  was  recalled  to  Madrid  by  King  Charles  II.  to  take 
upon  him  the  office  of  counfellor  to  the  crufade;  which 
he  dilcharged  with  great  integrity  till  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1684.  He  left  nothing  at  his  death  but 
his  vafl  library,  which  he  had  brought  from  Rome  to 
Madrid  ;  and  his  two  brothers  and  nephews  being  lui- 
able  to  publlfh  the  remaining  volumes  of  his  Biblio- 
theca, fent  them  to  Cardinal  d'Aguifne,  who  paid  the 
charge  of  the  impreflion,  and  committed  the  care  there- 
of to  Monfieur  Marti,  his  librarian,  who  added  notes 
to  them  in  the  name  of  the  cardinal. 

Antonio.  St,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  iflands, 
lying  in  E.  Lony.  o.  26.  N.  Lat.  18.  10.  It  is  fe- 
parated  from  St  Vincent's  by  a  clear  navigable  chan- 
nel two  leagues  in  breadth.  On  the  north  fide  it  has  a 
good  road  for  (hipping,  with  a  colleflion  of  frefli  wa- 
ter riling  from  fprings,  which,  however,  fcarcely  merits 
the  name  of  a  pond.  The  ifland  flretchcs  from  north- 
eall  to  fouth-weft,  and  is  filled  "itli  mountains;  one  of 
which  is  of  fo  extraordinary  a  hei?ht,  as  to  be  compa- 
red with  the  Pe:ik  o*  Tene-iffe  :  Its  top  is  conftantly 
revered  with  Inow,  and,  notwithftanding  llie  clearncfs 


of  the  fky,  is  generally  hid  in  clouds.     Here  are  pro-    Antoniti, 
duced  a  variety  of  fruits  ;  oranges,  lemons,  palms,  me-  Antoriu:. 
Ions,  &c.  and   fonie    fugar  canes.     The  potatoes  and         *>        ' 
melons  are  particularly  excellent,  and  are  much  fought 
after  by  mariners.      But   notwithflanding  all  this  plen- 
ty, the  inhabitants  live  in  the  mofl  wretched  poverty. 
They  are  in   number   about  500,  chiefly  negroes,  un- 
der the  proteftion  of  the   Portugucfe,  whofe  language 
they  fpeak,  and  imitate  their  manners.     To  the  north- 
weft    ftands  a  village,  containing  about   twenty  huts  ; 
and  at  leaft  50  families,  under   the  direftion  of  a  go- 
vernor, or,  as  they  call   him,  a  caflain,  a  pricft,  and  a 
fchoolmafter. 

Antonio,  St,  a  Dutch  fort  in  Axini,  on  the  Gold 
coaft  of  Africa.  It  ftands  on  a  high  rock,  which  pro- 
jefls  into  the  fea  in  form  of  a  peninfula  ;  and  is  fo  en- 
vironed by  rocks  and  dangerous  Ihoals,  as  to  be  inac- 
ceffible  to  an  enemy  but  by  land,  where  it  is  fortified 
by  a  parapet,  drawbridge,  and  two  batteries  of  heavy 
cannon.  Befides  this  it  has  a  battery  towards  the  fea. 
The  three  batteries  confift  of  24  cannon.  Its  form  is 
triangular  ;  tbe  building  is  neat,  flrong,  and  commo- 
dious for  the  extent,  that  being  but  fniall,  on  account 
of  the  narrownefs  of  the  rock  on  which  it  is  built.  The 
garrifon  is  ulually  conipofed  of  25  white  men,  and  an 
equal  number  of  negroes,  under  the  command  of  a  fcr- 
jeant.  It  is  maintained  at  the  expence  of  the  Weft 
India  Company  ;  and  when  well  ftored  with  provifions, 
is  capable  of  making  a  long  defence  againfl  any  num- 
ber of  negroes.  It  is,  however,  as  well  as  all  other  forts 
on  this  coaft,  liable  to  inconveniences  from  the  heavy 
and  continual  rains,  which  damage  the  walls,  and  ren- 
der frequent  reparations  necelTary.  This  obliges  the 
Dutch  always  to  keep  ready  a  quantity  of  lime  or  ce- 
ment made  of  calcined  oyfler  fhells,  of  which  the  coaft 
pioduces  great  numbers.  This  lettlement  was  firft 
founded  by  the  Portuguefe  during  the  reign  of  Ema- 
nuel. They  fixed  it  firft  upon  a  fniall  point  ;  where, 
finding  themfelves  infecure,  they  built  the  fort  where  it 
now  ftands  They  were  driven  out  by  the  Dutch  ijx 
1641  ;  and,  upon  the  conclufion  of  a  peace  with  the 
States  General,  the  fort  remained  by  treaty  in  the  hands 
of  the  Dutch  Weft  India  Company,  who  have  kept 
poffefTion  of  it  ever  fince. 

ANTONIUS,  Marcus,  a  famous  Roman  orator. 
While  he  filled  the  office  of  praetor,  Sicily  fell  to  his 
lot,  and  he  cleared  the  feas  of  the  pirates  which  infeft- 
ed  that  coaft.  He  was  made  conful  with  A.  Pofthumi- 
us  Albinus,  in  the  year  of  Rome  653  ;  when  he  oppof- 
ed  the  turbulent  dcfigns  of  Sextus  Titus,  tribune  of 
the  people,  with  great  refolution  and  luccefs.  Some 
time  after,  he  was  made  governor  of  Cilicia,  in  quality 
of  proconful  ;  where  he  performed  fo  many  great  ex- 
ploits, that  he  obtained  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  We 
cannot  omit  obferving,  that,  in  order  to  improve  his 
great  talent  for  eloquence,  he  became  a  fcholar  to  the 
greateft  men  at  Rhodes  and  Athens,  in  his  way  to  Ci- 
licia, and  when  on  his  return  to  Rome.  Soon  after,  he 
was  appointed  ceijfor  ;  which  office  he  dilcharged  with 
great  reputation,  having  canicd  his  caufe  betoie  the 
people,  againft  Marcus  Duronius,  who  had  preferred 
an  accufation  of  bribery  againft  him,  in  revenge  for 
Antonius's  having  crafed  his  name  out  of  the  lift  of 
fenators,  which  this  wile  ccnior  had  done,  becaufc  Du- 
ronius, when   tribune   of  the  people,  had  abrogated  a 
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Antoniin.  law  which  retrained  immoderate  txpcncc  in  fcafls.  He 
«  '  WrtS  one  of  the  ffrc;itc(l  orators  ever  known  at  Rome  ; 
and  it  was  owing  to  liim,  accorJinjj  to  the  ttnimony  of 
Cicero,  th.it  Rome  mi^ht  boall  heifclf  a  rival  even  to 
Greece  itfelf  in  the  art  of  eloquence.  He  defended, 
amongft  rmny  others,  Marcus  Aquillus ;  and  moved 
the  jud(^es  in  lo  (cnfihle  a  manner,  by  the  tears  he  Ihed, 
and  the  fears  lie  lliowed  upon  llie  breail  of  his  client, 
that  he  carried  his  caule.  He  never  would  publifti  any 
of  his  pleadings,  tiiat  he  miglit  not,  as  he  (aid,  be 
proved  to  fay  in  one  caule,  wliat  migiit  be  contrary  to 
what  he  (hould  advance  in  another.  He  alFcfled  to  be 
a  man  of  no  learning.  His  modeOy,  and  many  other 
qualifications,  rendered  him  no  le(s  dear  to  many  per- 
fons  of  diilinflion,  than  his  eloquence  made  him  uni- 
verfaliy  admired.  He  was  unfortunately  killed  dur- 
ing thofc  bloody  confufions  railed  at  Rome  by  Maiius 
and  Cima.  He  was  dilcovered  in  the  place  where  he 
had  hid  himfelf,  and  foldicrs  were  fent  to  delpatch  him: 
but  his  manner  of  addreffing  them  had  fuch  an  cffeft, 
that  none  but  he  who  comniandud  them,  and  had  not 
heard  his  difcourfe,  had  the  cruelty  to  kill  him.  His 
head  was  cxpolcd  before  the  roflra,  a  place  which  he 
had  adorned  with  his  triumphal  fpoils.  This  happen- 
ed 90  years  before  the  Ciiriltian  era. 

Antonius,  Marcus,  the  triumvir,  grandfon  to  the 
former,  was  very  handlome  in  his  youth  ;  tor  which 
reafon  he  was  greatly  beloved  by  Curio,  a  fenator,  who 
by  carrying  him  about  in  all  his  debaucheries,  made  him 
contrail  fuch  heavy  debts,  that  his  own  father  forbade 
him  his  houfe.  Curio,  however,  was  f6  generous  as  to 
bail  him  for  250  talents.  Wiien  the  civil  war  broke 
out,  Curio  took  Csfar's  party,  and  prevailed  with  An- 
tonius  to  do  the  fame  ;  for  which  he  was  r*ade  a  tri- 
bune ot  the  people,  and  in  that  oihce  did  Ciefar  great 
iervice.  Citlar  having  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Rome, 
gave  Antcinius  the  government  of  Italy  :  At  the  battle 
of  Pharfalia,  Ciefar  confided  fo  much  in  him,  that  he 
gave  him  the  command  of  the  left  wing  of  his  army, 
whim  he  himlelf  led  the  right.  After  Caifar  was  made 
dittator  he  made  Antonius  general  of  the  horfe,  though 
he  had  never  been  pnetor ;  in  which  command  he  ex- 
erted his  power  with  the  utmoft  violence.  He  was  made 
conful,  when  C«;far  enjoyed  that  honour  for  the  fifth 
time,  the  laft  year  of  that  ufurper's  life.  On  Ciefar's 
death,  he  harangued  the  populice  with  great  art,  and 
raifed  their  fury  againft  his  murderers  ;  flattering  him- 
felf that  he  fliould  eafily  get  into  the  place  which  Csc- 
far  had  filled  ;  but  his  haughty  behaviour  made  him 
lofe  all  the  advantages  his  affefted  concern  for  Ca;far 
had  gained  him.  His  ill  treatment  of  Oiflavius,  and 
quarrel  with  him,  produced  another  civil  war  ;  which 
ended  in  an  accommodation  between  him,  Oftavius,  and 
Lepidus,  fatal  to  the  peace  of  Rome.  They  agreed  to 
(hare  the  fupreme  power  among  them  ;  and  many  of  the 
moft  illuflrious  Romans  were  facvificed  by  profcription 
to  cement  this  bloody  league,  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Second  Triumvirate.  But  the  triumvirs 
were  too  ambitious,  and  hated  one  another  too  much, 
to  be  long  united.  Antonius  went  into  Afia  to  raife 
money  for  his  foldicrs  ;  during  his  abfence,  Fulvia  his 
wife  quarrelled  with  Otlavius.  When  Antonius  was  in 
Afia,  indulging  himfelf  in  all  manner  of  luxury,  the 
famous  Cleopatra  infpired  him  with  tlie  moft  violent 
palTion.  Hearing  of  the  quarrel  between  Fulvia  and 
Vol.  n.  Pan  II. 


Oftavius,  and  finding  Oflavius  was  become  publicly  his 
enemy,  Antonius  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  .Sex- 
tus  J'ompcius,  who  was  liill  mailer  of  Sicily.  He  then 
went  into  Italy,  in  order  to  fight  O'taviusj  but  I'ulvia, 
who  had  been  the  author  and  pri.moter  of  t!)is  war, 
dving,  Oftavius  and  Antonius  came  to  an  agreement. 
One  of  the  conditions  of  this  neiv  peace  was,  that  they 
fhould  together  attack  Pompey,  though  the  former  had 
lately  made  an  alliance  with  him.  Antonius  then  mar- 
ried Oftavia,  filler  to  Orfavius,  as  a  pledge  of  their  re- 
newed friendlhip  :  but  returned  (Won  after  to  his  belov- 
ed Cleopatra,  and  again  lived  with  her  in  Alexandria. 
Ortavius  took  hold  of  this  pretence  to  inveigh  againft 
him,  and  begin  the  war  again.  At  1  ilt  they  engaged 
in  a  fea  fight  at  Aftium,  in  which  Oclavius  gained  ■*. 
complete  viftory  ;  which  was  followed  by  the  deaths 
both  of  Antonius  and  Cleopatra.  The  infatuated  An- 
tonius fell  upon  his  own  fword  ;  and  Cleopatra  ftung 
herfelf  to  death  with  an  afp,  as  was  fuppofed,  to  avoid 
gracing  the  victor's  triumph  at  Rome. 

ANI'ONOMASIA,  a  form  of  fpeech,  in  which, 
for  a  proper  name,  is  put  the  name  of  fome  dignity, 
office,  proftfTion,  fcience  or  trade  ■,  or  when  a  proper 
name  is  put  in  the  room  of  an  appellative.  Thus  a 
king  is  called  his  majejly  ;  a  nobleman,  his  lord/lip. 
We  fay  \\\e  philofopher  iuliead  of  Ariftotle,  and  the  ora- 
tor for  Cicero  :  Thus  a  man  is  called  by  the  name  of 
his  country,  a  German,  an  Italian  ;  and  a  grave  man  is 
called  a  Cato,  and  a  wife  man  a  Solomon. 

ANTOSIANDRIANS,  a  fea  of  rigid  Lutherans, 
who  oppofe  the  doflrine  of  Ofiander  relating  to  juflifi- 
cation.  Thefe  are  otherwife  denominated  OJiandro- 
majliges. — The  Antofiandrians  deny  that  man  is  made 
julf,  with  that  juftice  wherewith  God  himfelf  is  juff  ; 
that  is,  they  aftert,  that  he  is  not  made  efTenti^lly,  but 
only  imputatively,  jull  ;  or,  that  he  is  not  really  made 
jull,  but  onlv  pronounced  fo. 

ANTRIM,  the  mofl  northerly  county  of  Ireland. 
It  is  bounded  by  that  of  Down  on  the  fouth-ea(f, 
that  of  Londoi.derry  on  the  weft,  from  which  it  is  fe- 
parated  by  the  river  Bann,  part  of  Armagh  on  the 
fouth,  St  George's  channel  on  the  eaft,  and  the  Deu- 
Caledonian  ocean  on  the  north.  Its  greateft  length  is 
about  46  miles,  its  greateft  breadth  about  27;  and  the 
number  of  acres  it  contains,  plantation  mcafure,  is 
computed  at  383,000.  Though  the  country  is  much 
encumbered  with  bogs  and  marflies,  yet  it  enjovs  a 
pretty  good  air,  and  is  well  peopled,  chiefly  with  Pro- 
ttftants.  Where  it  is  free  from  bogs  the  foil  is  fruit- 
ful. It  fends  two  members  for  the  fliire,  and  two  for 
each  of  the  following  towns,  viz.  Lifburn,  Belfdlf, 
Antrim  and  Randalftown. 

Certain  narrow  valleys,  called  ^tyni,  beginning  here, 
and  running  a  great  way  along  the  coaft,  belonged 
formerly  to  the  Biflets,  noblemen  of  Scotland,  who, 
having  been  obliged  to  quit  that  country  for  having 
afialTinated  Patrick  earl  of  Athole  upon  a  private  quar- 
rel, came  hither,  and  had  a  great  eftate  beftowed  up- 
on them  by  Henrv  III.  of  England  ;  of  which,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.  a  part  was  forfeited  by  the  rebel- 
lion of  Hugh,  then  chief  of  the  family.  Another 
traft  near  this,  called  the  Rotvie,  belonged  anciently 
to  the  Macguillers,  but  now  to  the  M'Donnels  earls 
of  Antrim. 

Upon  the  coaft  of  this  county  are  the  promontories 
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called  by  Ptolemy,  Kobogdlum,  Vinnlciiiiiim,  and  Bo- 
rteum,  no\v  Fair  Foreland,  Ram/head,  and  St  Helen's 
head.  The  river  alfo,  ftyled  by  the  fame  author  Vi- 
dua, and   now  Crodach,   runs  through  this  county 

Here  alio  is  the  remnikable  natural  curiofity  called 
the  GiANj''s  Cadfeivay,  for  a  particular  defcription  of 
which  fee  that  article. 

Antrim,  the  capital  town  of  the  county  of  An- 
trim, in  Ireland,  feated  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake 
Lough  Neagh,  about  fix  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
bay,  having  a  good  road  before  it,  with  a  pier  near 
the  place,  within  which  veflals  lie  dry  at  low  water. 
It  was  anciently  a  borough  of  great  confequence,  as 
appears  from  the  mayor's  being  admiral  of  a  confider- 
able  extent  of  coall,  as  well  in  Down  as  in  this  coun- 
ty ;  the  corporation  enjoying  the  cnftoms  paid  by  all 
veffels  within  tliofe  bound?,  the  creeks  of  Bangor  and 
Eelfall  only  excepted.  This  grant,  however,  the  crown 
repurchafed,  and  thereupon  transferred  the  cuftom- 
houfe  to  Belfaft,  to  which  town  it  is  now  much  infe- 
rior as  well  in  fize  as  in  tr:ide.  It  is,  however,  ftiil  a 
place  of  note,  and  fends  two  members  to  the  houfe  of 
commons.  It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  noble  fa- 
mily of  M'Donnel. — At  Antrim  is  a  feat,  with  noble 
demefnes,.and  beautiful  and  highly  cultivated  lands,  of 
the   earl  of   Maflareene.     W.  Long.  6.   26.  N.   Lat. 
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ANTRUM,  among  Anatomijls,  a  term  ufed  to  de- 
note ieveral  cavities  of  the  body  :  as  the  antrum  high- 
morianum,  or  that  in  the  maxillary  or  jaw  bone  \  an- 
trum pylori,  or  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  pylorus,   &c. 

ANTWERP,  a  city  of  the  duchy  of  Brabant,  in 
the  Aultrian  Netherlands,  capital  of  the  marquifate  of 
Antwerp,  othervvile  called  the  viarqnifate  of  the  holy 
Roman  empire,  fituated  in  E.  Long.  4.  15.  N.  Lat.  51. 
12.  It  lies  in  a  low  marfliy  ground  on  the  Scheld, 
24  miles  from  Brufl'els  to  the  north.  It  is  the  third 
city  in  rank  in  Brabant,  Inrge  and  well  built,  contain- 
ing 22  fquares,  and  above  200  ftreets,  all  ilraight  and 
broad,  elpecially  that  called  the  Mere,  in  which  fix 
coaches  can  go  abreall.  Mod  of  the  houfes  are  of 
freeftone,  and  have  an  air  of  antiquity,  being  high, 
with  courts  before  and  gardens  behind.  At  the  head 
of  the  Mere  is  a  crucifix  of  brafs  thirty-three  feet  high. 
The  cathedral  dedicated  to  the  ^'^irgin  Mary,  the 
lladthojfe,  and  the  exchange,  are  magnificent  llruc- 
tures  :  the  latter  is  the  firfl  building  of  that  kind  in 
Europe,  and  on  its  model  the  exchanges  of  London 
and  Amfterdam  are  built.  Its  pillars  are  all  of  blue 
marble,  and  carved,  but  all  in  a  different  manner. 
The  exchange  colt  the  city  300,000  crowns.  Ant- 
werp, towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was 
one  of  the  moft  celebrated  towns  that  ever  exifted. 
The  Scheld,  on  which  it  (lands,  being  20  fett  deep 
at  low  water,  and  rifing  20  feet  more  at  flood,  (hips  of 
the  greateit  burden  came  up  to  the  <|uays,  as  in  the  river 
Thames  at  London  ;  but  when  the  United  Provinces 
formed  thcmfelves  into  a  fiec  ftatc,  after  having  (h.iken 
off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  they  got  the  entire  command  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Scheld  ;  which  ruined  tlie  trade 
of  Antwerp,  and  transferred  it  to  Amfterdam.  This 
made  the  inhabitants  turn  their  heads  to  painting, 
jewelling,  and  banking,  which  they  have  continued  to 
this  day  with  great  fuccefs  and  reputation ;  for  at  Ant- 
werp bills  of  exchange  may  be  negotiated  for  any  funi 


to  any  part  of    Europe  ;    and  in  the  time  of  Queen  Antwerp. 
Anne's  wars,  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  De  Koning,  » 

paid  the  one  the  army  of  France,  and  the  other  that  of 
the  confederates.  Bcfides,  here  is  a  fine  manufaflure 
of  tapeflry  and  lace  ;  and,  for  the  promoting  of  trade, 
an  infurance  company  has  been  erefted.  This  city  is 
the  fee  of  a  bilhop,  who,  as  abbot  of  St  Bernard,  is 
the  fecond  prelate  in  Brabant.  The  bilhopric  is  of 
great  extent,  and  the  cathedral  a  moft  noble  pile,  with 
one  of  the  fineft  fteeples  in  the  world.  The  emperor 
Charles  V.  when  he  made  his  entry  into  Antwerp, 
faid  it  ought  to  be  put  in  a  cafe,  and  fhowed  only  once 
a  year  for  a  rarity.  The  houfe  of  the  hanfe  towns, 
built  when  the  city  was  in  its  tlourifliing  condition,  is 
a  ftately  building,  with  magazines  above  for  dry  goods, 
and  cellars  below  for  wet,  and  in  the  middle  ftory 
were  300  lodging  rooms  for  merchants  ;  but  now  it  is 
turntd  to  a  horfe  barrack.  There  is  a  market  here 
called  the  Friday's  market,  becaufe  it  is  held  every 
Friday,  where  all  forts  of  houfehold  goods,  piflures, 
and  jewels,  are  fold  by  auft ion.  No  city  in  the  Ne- 
therlands has  fo  many  and  fo  fine  churches  as  this. 
Many  of  them,  particularly  the  cathedral  and  Jefuits 
church,  are  adorned  with  paintings,  by  Sir  Peter  Paul 
Rubens,  who  was  a  native  of  this  city;  and  by  Quin- 
tin  Maffeys,  who  is  fafd  to  have  been  a  blackfmith  j 
but  having  fallen  in  Icve  with  a  painter's  daughter, 
and  been  told  by  her  father,  when  he  alked  her  of 
him  in  marriage,  that  he  would  have  none  but  a  paint- 
er for  his  fon-in-law,  he  went  to  Italy  to  ftudy  paint- 
ing, and,  in  a  few  years,  returned  fo  eminent  in  his 
new  profcflion,  that  he  found  no  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing the  father's  conlent.  He  is  interred  at  the  entry 
of  the  cathedral,  where  his  effigy  is  put  up,  with  an 
infcription,  fignifying,  that  conjugal  love  made  an  A- 
pelles  of  a  blackfmith.  The  above  mentioned  Jefuits 
church  is  extremely  magnificent,  and  the  chapel  of 
the  Virgin,  joining  to  it,  ftill  more  fo.  Among  the 
cloifters  the  moft  remarkable  are,  the  noble  and  rich 
abbey  of  St  Michael,  on  the  banks  of  the  Scheld,  the 
apartments  of  which  are  truly  royal,  and  in  which  all 
fovereign  princes  that  pafs  this  way  aflually  lodge  ; 
and  the  Engliffi  nunnery,  of  the  order  of  St  Terela, 
the  nuns  of  which  never  wear  linen,  nor  eat  flefh,  and 
lie  upon  ftraw  :  the  grates  of  the  convent  are  fo  dif- 
mal,  that  it  looks  like  a  prifon.  As  to  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  city,  it  is  environed  w-ith  a  fine  wall,  plant- 
ed with  rows  of  trees  on  each  fide,  with  walks  between, 
broad  enough  for  two  coaches  to  go  abreaft,  being  alfo 
defended  by  a  very  flrong,  large,  regular  citadel,  in 
form  of  a  pentagon,  ercfted  by  the  duke  of  Alva  in 
I  568,  which  commands  the  town  and  the  neighbour- 
ing country.  The  magiftracy  of  this  city  is  chofen 
only  out  of  the  feveral  patrician  families  ;  and  confifts 
of  two  burgomaflers  and  18  echevins,  befides  inferior 
magillrates.  Among  the  privileges  granted  to  it  by 
its  princes,  there  is  one  by  which  every  perfon  born  in 
it  is  a  citizen,  though  both  his  father  and  mother  were 
foreigners. 

Ill  I  1:85,  Antwerp  underwent  a  remarkable  fiege 
by  ih-  duke  of  Parma.  It  was  then  tlic  moft  wealthy 
city  in  the  Netherlands,  and  had  long  keen  the  object 
of  his  dcfigns ;  but  the  difticutties  attending  the  enter- 
prifc  obliged  him  to  poftpone  it  for  a  confiderable  time. 
In  order  to  fucceed,  it  was  neccffary  to  cut  off  the 
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Antwerp,  communication  of  the  city  with  HoUniid,  Ghent,  and 
•  all  places  above  and  below  Antwerp  on  the  Si.held. 
To  eiTcd  this,  he  laid  ficRc  :o  Lilkenhoufk  and  iillo, 
places  of  the  utmoll  coiil'cr|uciicc  to  tile  fccurity  and 
commerce  of  tlie  city  :  both  were  obllinatcly  defend- 
ed ;  and  the  ficf^e  of  the  latter  was  railed,  after  it  had 
been  carried  on  for  three  months  :  however,  the  dukt 
gained  feveral  other  polls  on  tiie  river,  where  he  built 
forts,  and  greatly  annoyed  the  (liipping  and  trade  of 
the  city.  He  next  laid  (lege  to  Dendermonde,  in  or- 
der to  cut  off  the  communication  with  Ghent,  in  which 
he  fucceeded  by  the  reduttion  of  the  town.  His  next 
attempt  was  on  Vilvorde  :  this  place  he  took  by  af- 
fault,  and  thereby  cut  off  the  communication  with 
Bruflols.  Finding,  however,  this  method  of  hemming 
in  the  city  tedious,  and  ineffeclual  while  an  opening 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  remained,  he  formed  a  de- 
fign  of  building  a  bridge  ncrofs  the  Scheld,  the  extre- 
mities of  which  were  to  be  defended  by  llrong  forts 
and  outworks.  He  began  ^vith  coUeiSling  great  <juan- 
tities  of  wood  at  Callo  and  I'oit  St  Philip,  where  he 
intended  the  bridge  Ihould  be  built  ;  but  his  projeft 
was  for  fome  lime  retarded  by  the  Antwerpers,  who 
broke  down  the  dykes,  overHowed  tlie  whole  country, 
and  carried  off  his  magazines  by  the  inundation.  Not 
difcouragcd  by  this  lofs,  he  applied  himfelf  diligently 
to  repair  it,  and  with  incredible  expedition  cut  a  canal 
from  Steken  to  Callo,  by  which  he  carried  off  the  wa- 
ters. He  then  fet  to  work  upon  the  bridge,  and  fi- 
nillied  it  in  feven  months,  without  any  interruption 
from  the  Zealanders.  During  the  building  of  this 
bridge,  Aldegonde,  governor  of  Antwerp,  propofed 
to  build  a  fort  on  Couvenfttyn  dyke,  in  order  to  fe- 
cure  that  important  port,  and  then  break  down  the 
dyke  when  the  bridge  was  near  finifhed  :  but  he  was 
violently  oppofed  by  certain  citizens,  who  apprehend- 
ed that  their  lands  and  villas  would  be  deftroyed  by 
the  inundation.  This  unfeafonable  oppofition,  with 
the  negligence  of  the  magiftrates,  who,  becaufe  the 
markets  were  high,  had  not  laid  in  a  fufficient  ffock 
of  corn,  occafioned  the  lots  of  the  city.  However,  in 
defpite  of  all  the  duke  of  Parma's  precautions,  the 
Zealanders  found  means  to  throw  in  a  convoy  of  corn ; 
but  the  citizens,  knowing  they  would  not  run  the  rifk 
of  carrying  it  back  again,  lo  cheapened  the  price,  that 
thefe  bold  traders  refufed  ever  to  bring  their  goods 
again  to  fo  bad  a  market.  The  Antwerpers,  having 
thus  through  avarice  brought  on  their  ruin,  began  in 
a  fhort  time  to  fuffer  by  famine  ;  they  then  preiVed  the 
Zealanders  to  attempt  fomething  for  their  relief,  but  it 
was  now  too  late.  While  the  magiilrates  were  delibe- 
rating on  fome  means  for  deftroying  the  bridge,  which 
they  might  have  prevented  from  being  ever  completed, 
one  Gincbelli,  a  Mantuan  engineer,  offered  his  fer- 
vices,  undertaking  at  a  certain  expence  to  blow  it  into 
the  air.  Even  in  this  extremity  the  expence  was 
grudged  :  but  neceffity  at  laft  overcame  this  obftacle  ; 
Glnebelli  was  furnillied  with  two  large  vcffels,  a  num- 
ber of  fm^U  boats,  and  every  thing  neceffary.  He 
formed  the  two  large  veffels  into  fire  (liips,  which  he 
fet  adrift  with  the  ftream,  deceiving  the  enemy  by 
means  of  falfe  fires  lighted  up  in  the  fleet  of  fmall 
boats.  The  train  of  one  of  the  fire  (hips  was  expended 
before  the  time  expefled,  and  Ihe  blew  up  with  a  ter- 
rible explolion,  but  with  little  damage   to  the  bridge. 


The  other  was  more  (uccef-fnl,  carrying  off  ali  liie 
outworks,  fetting  fire  to  the  whole  bridge,  and  bury- 
ing above  500  foldiers  in  the  ruins  it  made.  Tlie  fire, 
however,  was  foon  extinguilhcd,  and  the  bridge  re- 
paired by  the  duke  of  Parma,  while  the  Antwerpers 
were  prevented  by  avarice  fiom  repeating  the  eiptii- 
ment  ;  fo  that  they  were  loon  reduced  to  the  j;riattll 
ftraits,  and  obliged  to  furrender.  It  is  faid  l!iat  the 
city  of  Amfierdam  had  obftru^ed  every  meafnrc  for 
the  relief  of  Antwerp,  hoping  to  profit  by  its  dc-ftruc- 
tion.  It  was  not  doubted  but  the  Proteflants  would 
furfake  it  as  foon  as  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  arbi- 
trary Catholic  prince  j  and  this  conjcflure  was  foon 
fulfilled  by  the  removal  of  many  families  with  their  cf- 
feCls  to  Amrterdam. — After  the  battle  of  Ramillics, 
the  city  of  Antwerp  furrcndercd  to  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough. It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1746,  but 
reftorcd  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria  at  tlie  treaty  of  AJx- 
la-Chapelle. 

ANUBIS,  a  fymbolical  deity  of  the  Egyptians,  was 
regarded  as  the  faithful  companion  of  Oliris  and  ot 
Ifis.  Temples  and  priefts  were  confecrated  to  him, 
and  his  image  was  borne  in  all  religious  ceremonies. 

Cynopolis,  the  prcfent  Minich,  fituated  in  the  Low- 
er  Thebais,  was  built  in  honour  of  Anubis.  The 
temple  wherein  he  was  worfhippcd  no  longer  fubfifts. 
The  priefls  celebrated  his  feftivals  there  with  great 
pomp,  and  confecrated  the  dog  to  him  as  his  living 
reprcfentation.  "  -Ynubis  (fays  Strabo)  is  the  city  of 
dogs,  the  capital  of  the  Cynopolitan  prefeflure.  Thefe 
animals  are  fed  there  on  facred  aliments,  and  religion 
has  decreed  them  a  worfliip."  An  event,  however,  re- 
lated by  Plutarch,  brought  them  into  confiderable  dif- 
credit  with  the  people.  Cambyfes  having  tlain  the 
god  Apis,  and  thrown  his  body  into  a  field,  all  ani- 
mals refpefted  it  except  the  dogs,  which  alone  ate  of 
his  rielh.  This  impiety  diminiflicd  the  popular  vene- 
ration for  them. 

Cynopolis  ivas  not  the  only  city  which  burned  in- 
cenfe  on  the  altars  of  Anubis.  He  had  chapels  in  al- 
moll  all  the  temples.  On  folemnities,  his  image  al- 
ways  accompanied  thofe  ©f  I-lis  and  OGris.  Rome  hav- 
ing adopted  the  ceremonies  of  Egypt,  the  emperor 
Commodus,  to  celebrate  the  Ifiac  fealls,  fliaved  his 
head,  and  hirafelf.carricd  the  god  Anubis.  The  fta- 
tue  of  this  god  was  either  of  mafTive  gold  or  gilt,  as 
well  as  the  attributes  that  accompanied  him.  Anubis 
fignifies  gilded.  The  denomination  was  myfterious  ; 
and  the  Egyptian  priefts,  it  would  fccm,  had  not  gi- 
ven it  without  reafon. 

The  fignification  of  this  emblematical  deity  is  thus 
explained  by  Plutarch  :  "  The  circle  which  touches 
and  leparates  the  two  hemifpheres,  and  which  is  the 
caufe  of  this  divifion,  receiving  the  name  of  hori%on, 
is  called  Anubis.  He  is  reprefented  under  the  form  of 
a  dog,  becaufe  that  animal  watches  day  and  night." 
St  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  who  was  well  informed  in 
the  myfSic  theology  of  the  Egyptians,  favours  this  ex- 
plication. The  two  dogs,  fays  he,  (the  two  Anubes) 
are  the  fymbois  of  two  hemilphcres  which  environ  the 
terrertrial  globe.  He  adds  in  another  place  :  Others 
pretend  that  thefe  animals,  the  faithfiil  guardians  of 
men,  indicate  the  tropics,  which  guard  the  fun  on  the 
fouth  and  on  the  north  like  porters. 

According  to  the  former  of   thefe  interpretations, 
3  L  z  the 
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the  priefls,  regarding  Anubis  as  the  horizon,  gilded 
his  Itatue  ;  to  rasrk,  that  this  circle,  receiving  the  firll 
tays  of  the  fun,  appears  fparkling  with  brightnefs  on 
his  rifing,  and  that  at  his  fetting  he  reflefts  his  laft  rays 
upon  the  earth.  They  laid  in  their  facred  fables,  that 
Anubis  was  the  fon  of  Oliris,  but  illegitimate.  In  faft, 
he  only  gives  to  the  earth  a  borrowed  light  ;  and  can- 
not be  efteemed,  like  Horus,  as  the  fatheTof  the  day, 
or  as  the  legi^raate  offspring  of  Oiiris.  It  may  be  add- 
ed, that  the  vifible  horizon  turning  with  the  fun,  is 
his  infeparable  companion. 

In  the  latter  of  thefe  explications,  where  Anubis 
rep'efcnts  the  tropics,  he  is  alfo  the  faithful  guardian 
of  His  and  Ofiris.  In  fact,  the  courfe  of  the  fun  and 
of  the  moon  is  contained  between  the  circles  wherein 
the  folftices  are  performed.  They  neither  deviate  to 
the  right  nor  left.  Thefe  limits  affigned  by  the  Au- 
thor of  nature  might  therefore,  in  hieroglyphic  lan- 
guage, be  reprcfented  by  a  divinity  with  the  head  of 
a  dog,  who  feemed  to  oppofe  their  pafl'age  on  the  fide 
of  the  two  poles.  The  other  opinion,  notwithftand- 
ing,  feems  more  natural,  and  to  be  more  analogous  to 
the  ideas  of  tlje  priells. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  reafonable  to  imagine,  that 
Anubis  at  firft  was  only  a  fymbolical  image,  invented 
by  altronoraers  to  give  a  fenfible  exprcffion  of  their 
difcoveries  ;  that  afterwards,  the  people,  accuftomed 
to  fee  it  in  their  temples,  which  were  the  dcpofitaries 
of  fcience,  adored  it  as  a  deity  ;  and  that  the  pritfts 
favoured  their  ignorance  by  connefting  it  with  their 
religion.  The  worlhip  of  Anubis  introduced,  that  of 
the  dog  became  his  emblem.  Almoft  all  the  gods  of 
the  Gentiles  have  originated  in  this  manner. 

ANUS,  in  Anatomy,  the  lower  extremity  of  the  in- 
teflinum  recSum,  or  orifice  of  the  fundament. 

ANVIL,  a  fmifh's  utenfil,  feiving  to  place  the 
work  on  to  be  hammered  or  forged.  The  face  or  up- 
permoft  furface  ot  the  anvil,  niuft  be  very  flat  and 
fmooth,  without  flaws,  and  fo  hard  that  a  file  will  not 
touch  it.  At  one  end  there  is  fometimes  a  pike,  bic^ 
kern  or  beak-iron,  for  the  rounding  of  hollow  work. 
The  whole  is  ufually  mounted  on  a  firm  wooden 
block. — Forged  anvils  are  better  than  thofe  of  caft 
work,  and  the  beft  have  the  upper  part  made  of  flee!. 
Lockfmiths  have  a  fmaller  kind  of  anvil  called  thejiake, 
which  is  moveable,  and  placed  ordinarily  on  their 
work  bench.  Its  ufe  is  for  fetting  fmall  cold  work 
Araight,  or  to  cut  or  punch  on  with  the  cold  chiflcl  or 
cold  punch. 

ANXUR,  in  /Indent  Geography,  ji  city  of  the  Vol- 
fci,  in  Litiuin  ;  called  Tarracma,  by  the  Greeks  and 
Latins :  Now  Tcrracina ;  fituated  on  an  eminence 
(Livy,  Horace,  yil.  Italicus).  Anxiiras,  a  citizen 
of  Anxur  (Livy).  And  the  epithet  Anxurus,  a  name 
of  Jupiter,  worlhipped  without  a  beard  at  Anxur 
(Virgil).  Though  others  read  Axuras,  or  Axyrus, 
without  a  razor.      E.  Long.  14.  5.  Lat.  41.  18. 

AONIDES,  in  Mytholoiiy,  one  of  the  many  appel- 
lations of  the  Mules  ;  fo  called  from  Aonia,  a  part  of 
ancient  Btrotia. 

AORASIA,  in  Antiquity,  the  invifi'iillty  of  the 
gods.  The  word  is  Greek,  ««^«iniic,  and  derived  from 
»  priv.  and  t^nu,  to  fee.  The  opinion  of  the  ancients 
with  regard  to  tht  appearance  of  the  gods  to  men,  was 
that  they  never  ftiowed   thcmfelves  face  to  face,  but 
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were  known  from  their  backs  as  they  withdrew.  Nep- 
tune LlTumed  the  form  of  Calchas  to  fpeak  to  the  two 
Ajaces  j  but  they  knew  him  not  till  he  turned  his  back 
to  leave  them,  and  difcovered  the  god  by  his  majeftic 
ftep  as  he  went  from  them.  Venus  appeared  to  /Eneas 
in  the  chiiafter  of  a  huntrefs  ;  but  her  fon  knew  her 
not  till  file  depaited  from  him  :  her  divinity  was  then 
betrayed  by  her  radiant  head,  her  flowing  robe,  and 
her  m;ijeftic  pace. 

AORIST,  among  grammarians,  a  tenfe  peculiar 
to  the  Greek  language,  comprehending  all  the  tenlesj 
or  rather,  exprcfhng  aftion  in  an  indeterminate  man- 
ner, without  any  regard  to  paff,  prefent,  or  future. 

AORIbTIA,  in  the  fceptic  philolophy,  denotes  that 
flate  of  the  mind  wherein  we  neither  afl'ert  nor  deny 
any  thing  pofitively,  but  only  fpeak  of  things  as  feem- 
ing  or  appearing  to  us  in  fuch  a  manner.  The  aoriflia 
is  one  of  the  great  points  or  terms  of  fcepticifm,  to 
which  the  philofophers  of  that  denomination  had  con- 
tinual recourfe  by  way  of  explication,  or  fubterfnge. 
Tneir  adverfaries,  the  dogmatill?,  charged  them  with 
dogmatizing,  and  afferting  the  principles  and  pofitions 
of  their  left  to  be  true  and  certain. 

AORNUS,  a  very  high  rock  of  India,  having  its 
name  from  its  extraordinary  height,  as  being  above  the 
flight  of  a  bird.  Its  circuit  was  about  25  miles,  its- 
height  I  I  furlongs,  and  the  way  leading  up  to  the  top 
artificial  and  narrow.  At  the  bottom,  on  one  fide,  ran 
the  river  Indus  ;  o.n  the  top  was  a  fine  plain,  part  of 
which  was  covered  with  a  thick  wood  \  the  reft  arable 
land,  with  a  fountain  furnilhing  abundance  of  excel- 
lent wattr.  This  rock  was  taken  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  in  whofe  time  there  was  a  report  that  Hercules 
had  attempted  it  in  vain  ;  however,  according  to  Ar- 
rian,  this  report  was  without  foundation.  It  is  proba- 
ble indeed,  that  it  was  railed  after  the  place  was  tak- 
en, in  order  to  magnify  Alexander's  exploit.  While 
the  Macedonian  monarch  was  preparing  all  things  ne- 
ceffary.  for  the  fiege,  an  old  man  with  his  two  ions, 
who  had  long  lived  in  a  cave  near  the  fummit,  came 
and  offered  to  (how  him  a  private  way  of  afccnding. 
This  being  readily  accepted,  Ptolemy,  with  a  confi- 
derable  body  of  light-armed  troops,  was  defpatched 
with  them,  with  orders,  in  cafe  they  fucceeded,  to  in- 
trench themfelves  ftrongly  upon  the  rock,  in  the  wood 
to  which  the  old  man  was  to  dircft  them,  before  they 
ventured  to  attack  the  Indians.  Ptolemy  exaftly  cxe- 
cuted  his  orders  ;  and  gave  notice,  by  a  lighted  torch 
fet  upon  a  pole,  that  he  had  got  fafely  up.  Upon 
this,  Alexander  gave  immediate  orders  for  a  body  of 
troops  to  attempt  the  pajTage  by  which  the  rock  was 
commonly  afcended;  but  they  were  repulfed  with  great- 
llaughter.  He  then  fent  an  Indian  with  letters  to  Pto- 
lemy, dcfiring  him,  the  ncKt  time  an  attack  was  made 
by  the  common  way,  to  fall  upon  the  enemy  behind. 
But  in  the  mean  time,  thofe  who  defended  the  rock 
attacked  Ptolemy  with  great  vigour  ;  but  were  at  lafl 
repulted,  though  with  much  dilliculty  :  but  the  next 
day,  when  Alexander  reneued  the  attack,  though 
Ptolemy  attacked  ti;e  Indians  in  the  rear,  the  Mace- 
donians were  repulfed  on  both  fides.  At  laft,  the  king 
perceiving  that  the  llrcngth  of  the  Indians  lay  in  the 
ftraitnefs  and  declivity  ot  the  way  by  which  they  were 
attacked,  cauled  a  great  quantity  of  tiees  to  be  felled, 
and  with  them  filled  the  cavities  between  the  plain  on. 

which 
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Aorta  tvhich  tlie  Indians  were  cncamprd  and  llic  bi^licll  of 
II  his  own  advanced  polU.  The  Indians  at  firlt  diiidcd 
ApaiJulia.  ijj^  undertaking;  but  at  length  perceivinj>  the  ardour 
wiih  which  tlie  woik  was  carried  on,  and  having  fi  It 
the  cffcfts  of  the  niinile  weapons  of  the  Macedoiiians, 
they  fent  deputies  to  propofe  terms  of  capitulation. 
Alexander,  (ufpeflinp  that  their  defij^n  was  only  to 
amufe  him  till  they  made  thrir  cfcape,  withdrciv  his 
guards  from  the  avenues.  As  foon  as  he  knew  the 
Indians  were  dcfccndcd,  lie,  with  700  of  Ptolemv's 
lij^ht-irmed  foot,  took  pofTcfTion  of  the  dcitrtcd  rock, 
and  then  made  a  fi^nal  for  his  forces  to  fall  upon  the 
flying;  Indians.  Thc-y,  fctting  up  a  loud  (liout,  lo  ter- 
rified the  fuj^itives,  that  numbers  of  them  fell  from 
the  rocks  and  precipices,  and  were  dalhed  to  pieces, 
while  the  greateft  part  of  the  remainder  were  cut  off 
in  tile  roads. 

AORTA,  in  /Inalomy,  the  great  artery  which  rifes 
immediitely  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and 
is  from  thence  dilhibuted  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  It 
is  divided  into  two  grand  trunks,  dillinguifhed  by  the 
epithets  afcending  and  defcendlnfr.     See  An  atom  v. 

AOUSIA,  or  Aos T,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Pied- 
mont, and  capital  of  the  duchy  of  the  fame  name,  a 
bifhop's  fee,  and  fubjcft  to  the  king  of  S.irdinia.  It 
is  remark  ible  for  ievcral  monuments  of  the  Romans, 
and  for  the  birth  of  Anlelm  archbilhop  of  Canterbury. 
It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  on  the  river  Doria. 
E.  Long.  7.  33.  N.  Lat.  45.  38. 

AousTA,  a  territory  of  Piedmont,  with  the  title  of 
a  duchy.  It  is  a  valley  30  miles  in  length,  and  ex- 
tends from  the  pal's  of  St  Alartin's,  near  the  frontiers 
of  Yvree,  to  St  Bernard.  It  abounds  in  palhircs, 
and  all  forts  of  fruits.  The  capital  is  of  the  fame 
name. 

AOUTA,  the  name  of  the  paper  mulberry  tree  at 
Otahtite  in  the  South  fea,  from  \vhich  a  cloth  is  ma- 
nufafturcd  that  is  worn  by  the  principal  inhabitants. 
See  the  article  Bark. 

APACHES,  a  people  of  New  Mexico  in  North 
America,  They  are  brave,  relolute,  and  warlike,  fond 
of  liberty,  and  the  inveterate  enemies  of  tyranny  and 
oppieffion.  Of  this  difpofition  the  Spaniards  had  fatal 
experience  towards  the  end  of  the  lalf  century,  when 
they  revolted  againft  the  Catholic  king,  mafTacred  fe- 
veral  of  his  otTicers,  and  committed  the  greatell  devaf- 
tations.  Ever  fince,  they  have  remained  the  allies, 
not  the  fubjeiJls  of  the  Spaniards  ;  and  the  viceroy  of 
Mexico  has  been  obliged  to  maintain  a  more  formida- 
ble garrifon.  and  a  greater  number  of  troops. 

AP^DUSIA,  denotes  ignorance  or  unfkilfulnefs 
in  what  relates  to  learning  and  the  faiences.  Hence 
alf)  perfons  uninllruftfd  and  illiterate  are  called  apx- 
deutce.  The  term  ap^cdtute  was  particularly  ufed 
among  the  Frencb  in  the  time  of  Huet ;  when  the  men 
of  ivit  at  Paris  were  divided  into  two  faftions,  one 
called  by  way  of  reproach  api^Jeutce,  and  the  others 
erudili.  The  fl/)^(/(?w?rt'are  reprelcntcd  by  Huet  as  per- 
fons who,  finding  therafelves  either  incapable  or  un- 
willing to  undergo  a  fevere  courfe  of  lludy  in  order  tO' 
become  truly  learned,  confpire  to  decry  learning,  and 
turn  the  knowledge  of  antiquity  into  ridicule,  thus 
making  a  merit  of  their  own  incapacity.  The  ap<c- 
deutt  in  eftcdl  were  the  men  of  plcalure  ;  the  trud'i'.i 
the.  men  of  Itudy,     The  aptdtutt  in  every  thing  pre- 


ferred the  modern  writers  lo  the  ancient,   to  rupeifcile    ^r>;;i'g« 
the  ncceliity    of  lludyin.j  the   litter,     'I'he  iruditi  de-         '' 

lided   the  moderns,  aiid   valued  tbcmlelvcs  wholly  on  !lLl_; 

their  acquaintance  with  the  ancients. 

APAGOGli,  in  Lopic.     See  Abduction. 

Afagoge,  in  the  yJlhenian  Law,  the  carrying  a 
criminal  taken  in  the  fail  to  the  magillratc.  If  the 
accufcr  was  not  able  to  bring  him  to  the  magirtrate,  it 
was  ufual  to  take  the  magillrate  along  with  him  to  the 
houle  uhere  the  criminal  lay  concealed,  or  dcfe:idcd 
hinifelf. 

Apagoge,  in  Mathematics,  is  fometimes  ufed  to  de- 
note a  progrcfs  or  pall'age  from  one  propofition  to  ano- 
ther J  when  the  firft  having  been  once  demonlttatcd, 
is  afterwards  employed  in  the  proving  of  others. 

APAGOGICAL  demonstkation,  an  indire^l 
way  of  proof,  by  fhowing  the  abfurdity  of  the  con- 
trary. 

APALACHIAN  mountains,  more  properly 
called  the  Allegany  Mountains,  have  their  fouthern  be- 
ginning near  the  bay  of  Mexico,  in  the  latitude  of  30°, 
extending  northerly  on  the  back  of  the  liritilh  colo- 
nies, and  running  parallel  with  the  fea  coad  to  the  la- 
titude of  40"  north  ;  but  their  diflance  from  the  fea, 
on  the  wett,  is  not  exaclly  known,  though  it  is  gene- 
rally thought  to  be  above  200  miles.  A  great  part  of 
thefe  mountains  is  covered  with  rocks,  fome  of  which 
arc  of  a  ftupendous  height  and  bulk  ;  the  foil  bctweeti 
them  is  generally  black  and  fandy,  but  in  fome  plac(.s 
differently  coloured,  compofed  of  pieces  of  broken 
rock  and  Ipar,  of  a  glittering  appearance,  which  fecni 
to  be  indications  of  minerals  and  ores,  if  proper  fearch 
was  made  for  them.  Chcfnuts  and  fmall  oaks  are  the 
trees  that  principally  grow  on  tliefe  mountains,  with 
fome  chinkapin*  and  other  fmall  (lirubs.  The  grafs  is  *  Fagus 
thin,  mixed  with  vetch  and  fmall  peafe  ^  and  in  fome  P"'"'^-'* 
placis  there  is  very  little  vegetable  appearance, 

'i'he  rocks  of  the  Apalachian  mountains  Teem- to  en- 
grofs  one  half  of  the  furface.  They  arc  moHly  of  a 
light  gray  colour  ;  fome  art  of  a  coarle  grained  marble 
like  alabafter  ;  others  of  a  metallic  luflre  ;  fome  pieces 
are  in  the  form  of  flate,  and  brittle  ;  others  in  lumps, 
and  hard  :  and  fome  appear  with  (pangles,  or  covered 
over  with  innumerable  fmall  fhining  fpecks,  like  filver. 
Thcfe  frequently  appear  at  the  roots  of  trees  when' 
blown  down.  The  different  fpars  are  found  mofily  on 
the  higheil  and  ftecpelt  parts  of  the  hill-i,  where  there 
is  little  grafs  and  few  trees  ;  but  the  greateft  prart  of 
the  foil  between  the  rocks  is  generally  a  dark  fandy- 
coloured  kind  of  mould,  and  fb'dlow  ;  yet  fertile,  and" 
produflive  of  good  corn,  which  encourages  the  laili- 
poofeSj  a  clan  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  to  fettle  among 
them  in  latitude  34°  :  and  they  are  the  only  Indian 
nation  that  has  a  conllant  refidence  upon  tfaefe  moun- 
tains. 

APAMEA,  or  Apamia,  th^e  name  of  feveral  an- 
cient cities. 

I.  One  of  Bithynia,-  formerly  called  Myrlea,  from- 
Myrlus,  general  of  the  Colophon'ans  :  dellroyed  by 
Philip,  father  of  Perfeus  ;  and  given  to  his  ally  Prufi'S, 
who  rebuilt  it,  and  callei!  it  Apamca,  from  the  name  ot 
his  queen  Apama  (Strabo).  Stephanus  lays,  that  Ni- 
comedes  Epiphanes,  fon  of  Pruiias,  called  it  after  his 
mother  ;  and  that  it  had  its  ancient  name  from  Myrlea,- 
an  Amazon.     The  Romans  led  a  colony  thither  (Stra- 
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Apamea  bo)  ;  Called  Colonia  Apamena  (Pliny,  Appian).  The 
gentilitious  name  is  Apanneus  and  Apatncniis  (Trajan 
in  a  letter  to  Pliny.) 

2.  Another  Apamea,  called  Cihotus,  of  Phrygia,  at 
fotne  diftance  from  the  Meander  ( Agathodremon) ;  but 
by  a  coin  of  Tiberius,  on  the  Mc-ander.  The  name  is 
from  Apame,  mother  of  Antiochus  Soter,  the  found- 
er,, and  the  daughter  of  Artabazus  (Strabo).  The 
rife,  or  at  leaft  the  increafe,  of  Apamea,  was  owing  to 
the  ruins  of  Celenfe.  The  inhabitants  were  called 
Apamienfes  ;  and,  though  inland,  were  worfhippers  of 
Neptune.  The  reafon,  it  has  been  conjeflurrd,  was, 
that  they  had  fuffered  often  from  earthquakes,  of 
which  he  was  fuppofed  the  author.  Mithridates  gave 
a  hundred  talents  towards  the  reftoration  of  the  city  ; 
which,  it  is  faid,  had  likewife  been  overthrown  in  the 
time  of  Alexander.  Their  tribute  money  was  remit- 
ted to  them  for  five  years  on  the  fame  account  under 
the  emperor  Tiberius.  The  fubterraneous  pafflige  of 
the  Lycus  and  theother  ftreams  (howed  that  the  ground 
had  many  cavities  ;  and  thefe,  it  has  been  furmifed, 
rendered  the  region  very  liable  to  be  fhaken. 

3.  A  third,  on  the  confines  of  Parthia  and  Media, 
furn-smed  Raphane  (Strabo,  Pliny). 

4.  A  fourth  Apamea,  a  town  of  Mefene,  an  ifland  in 
the  Tigris  (Pliny,  Ammian)  ;  where  a  branch  of  the 
Euphrates,  called  the  Royal  River,  falls  into  the  Tigris 
(Ptolemy). 

5.  A  fifth  in  Mefopotamia,  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Euphrates,  oppofite  to  Zeugma  on  this  fide,  both  found- 
ed by  Seleucus,  and  joined  by  a  bridge,  from  which 
the  latter  takes  its  name  (Pliny,  Ifidor.  Characenus). 

6.  A  fixtU  Apamea,  now  Famia,  alfo  in  Syria,  below 
the  confluence  of  the  Orontes  and  Marfyas  ;  a  ftrong 
city,  and  fituated  in  a  peninlula,  formed  by  the  Oron- 
tes and  a  lake.  "  It  is  here  (fays  Strabo)  that  the 
Seleucidse  had  eftablifhed  the  fchool  and  nurfery  of 
their  cavalry."  The  foil  of  the  neighbourhood,  abound- 
ing in  pallurage,  fed  no  lefs  than  30,000  mares,  300 
Uallions,  and  500  elephants  ;  inftead  of  which,  the 
rnarlhes  of  Famia  at  prefent  fcarcely  afford  a  few  buf- 
faloes and  flieep.  To  the  veteran  loldiers  of  Alexan- 
der, who  here  repofed  after  their  viftories,  have  fuc- 
ceeded  wretched  peafants,  who  live  in  perpetual  dread 
of  the  oppreffions  of  the  Turks  and  the  inroads  of  the 
Arabs. 

Apamea  was  alfo  the  ancient  name  of  Pella,  in  the 
Decapolis. 

APANAGE,  or  AypENNACE,  in  the  French  cuf- 
toms,  lands  alTigned  by  a  fovereign  for  the  lubfiftence 
of  his  younger  fons,  which  revert  to  the  crown  upon 
the  failure  of  male  iffue  in  that  branch  to  which  the 
lands  are  granted. 

APANOMIA,  a  town  of  Santorin,  an  illand  in  the 
Mediterranean  fea,  c;illed  in  this  part  by  fome  the  fca 
C'fCandia.  It  has  a  fpacious  harbour,  in  the  form  of  a 
half  moon  •,  but  the  bottom  is  fo  deep,  that  (hips  can- 
not anchor  there.      E.  Long.  25.  59.   N.  Lat.  36.  18. 

APANTHROPY,  in  Medicine,  denotes  a  love  of 
lolitude,  and  avcrfion  for  the  company  of  mankind. 
Apanthropy  is  by  fome  reckoned  among  the  fymptoms, 
by  others  among  the  fpeciis  or  degrees  of  melancholy  ; 
and  alfo  palTes  for  an  ill  indication  in  leucophlegraatic 
cafes. 


APARINE,  in  Bolany,  a  fynonyme  of  the  urtlcu-    Aparii.e 
laria  and  feveral  other  plants.  j' 

APARITHMESIS,  in   Rhetoric,   denotes  the  an-  "Mia""'- 
fwer  to  the  protalis  or  propolition  itielf.     Thus,  if  the  »'""" 

protafis  be,  Appellandt  tempus  non  erat. — The  apariih- 
mefis  is.  At  tecum  anno  plus  vixi. 

APARTISMENUb,  in  the  ancient  poetry,  an  ap- 
pellation  given  to  a  verle,  which  comprehended  an  en- 
tire fenfe  or  fentence  in  itielf.  This  is  fometimes  alfo 
written  oparttmeniis,  i.  e.  fufpended,  as  not  needing  any 
following  verle. 

APATHY,  among  the  ancient  philofophers,  im- 
plied an  utter  privation  of  paffion,  and  an  infsnfibility 
of  pain.  The  word  is  compounded  of  «  priv.  and 
irniii,  affeBion.  The  Stoics  affefled  an  entire  apathy  ; 
they  confidered  it  as  the  higheit  wifdom  to  enjoy  a  per- 
feft  calmnefs  or  tranquillity  of  mind,  incapable  of  be- 
ing ruffled  by  either  pleafure  or  pain.  In  the  firft  ages 
of  the  church,  the  Chiiilians  adopted  the  term  <;/)fl</iy 
to  exprefs  a  contempt  of  all  earthly  concerns  ;  a  Hate  of 
mortification,  fuch  as  the  gofpel  prelcribes.  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  in  particular,  brought  it  exceedingly  in 
vogue  ;  thinking  hereby  to  draw  the  philofophers  to 
Chriftianity,  who  afpired  after  fuch  a  fublime  pitch  of 
virtue.  Quietilm  is  only  apathy  difguifed  under  the 
appearance  of  devotion. 

APATURIA,  in  antiquity,  a  (olemn  feaft  cele- 
brated by  the  Athenians  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  The 
word  is  ufually  derived  from  UTrctTit,  fraud.  It  is  faid  to 
have  been  inftituted  in  memory  of  a  fraudulent  viftory 
obtained  by  Melanthus,  king  of  Athens,  over  Xanlhus, 
king  of  Bffiotia,  in  a  fingle  combat,  which  they  agreed 
upon,  to  put  an  end  to  a  debate  between  them  relating 
to  the  frontiers  of  their  countries.  Hence  Budseus 
calls  xtfefium  deceptionis,  "  tlie  fealf  of  deceit." 

Other  authors  give  a  different  etymology  of  this 
feaft  :  They  tell  us,  that  the  young  Athenians  were 
not  admitted  into  the  tribes  on  the  third  day  of  the 
apaturia,  till  their  fathers  had  firfl  fworn  that  they 
were  their  own  children  ;  and  that,  till  that  time,  they 
were  fuppofed,  in  fome  meafute,  to  be  without  fathers, 
a,-«.T(iezi ;  whence  the  feall,  fay  they,  took  its  name. 
Xenopbon,  on  the  other  hand,  infoims  us,  that  the  re- 
lations and  friends  met  on  this  occafion,  and  joined 
with  the  fathers  of  the  young  people  who  were  to  be 
received  into  the  tribes  ;  and  that  from  this  aflemblv 
the  feaft  took  its  name  :  that  in  an-arsjia,  the  «,  far 
from  being  a  privative,  being  here  a  coniun6\ive,  figni- 
fies  the  fame  thing  with  e^ss,  together.  This  feaft  laiUd 
four  days  :  the  firft  day,  thole  of  the  fame  tribe  made 
merry  together ;  and  this  they  called  So^irja.  1  he  i'e- 
cond  day,  which  they  called  «»«^»u<r;{,  they  facrificcd  to 
Jupiter  and  Minerva.  The  thiid  day,  which  they  call- 
ed xH^iUTii,  luch  of  their  young  men  and  maids  as  were 
ot  age  were  admitted  into  their  tribes.  The  fourth 
day  they  called  sari/Sii;. 

APAULIA,  iu  antiquity,  the  third  day  of  a  mar- 
riage lolemnity.  It  was  thus  called,  becaufe  the  bride, 
returning  to  her  father's  houfe,  did  ccTs-xvhil'js-Sai  ra 
vvfipiu,  ludge  apart  from  the  bridegroom.  Son.e  will 
have  the  apaulia  to  have  been  the  Itcond  day  of  the 
marriage,  viz.  that  whereon  the  chief  cereniony  was 
pertormed  ;  thus  called  by  way  of  contradillinftion 
from  the  iirfl  day,  which  was  called  %^o»uXi».      On 
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the  day  called  «t«uA(«  (wlicncvcr  tliat  was),  the  bride 
prefented  her  bridegroom  with  a  garment  called  ctvuv- 

APE,  in  Zoology,  the  general  Enj^liHi  rtame  of  a 
very  numerous  race  of  animals,  the  natural  hiftory  of 
which  is  given  at  large  under  the  article  Simia  ;  com- 
prehending y//iifr,  properly  (o  called,  or  fuch  as  want 
tails ;  and  Hlonttyt  and  Bahoons,  or  futh  as  have 
tails,  the  former  lon^,  and  the  other  /Z'(///,  ones.  See 
Simia. 

Sea  AvR,  a  name  given  by  Steller  to  a  marine  ani- 
mal which  he  faw  on  the  coafl  of  America,  and  is  thus 
defcrihed  *.  "  7'he  head  appeared  like  that  of  a  dog, 
with  (harp  and  upright  ears,  large  eyes,  and  ivith  both 
lips  bearded  :  the  body  round  and  conoid  ;  the  thickcft 
part  near  the  head  :  the  t.iil  forked  ;  the  upper  lobe 
the  longed  :  the  body  covered  with  thick  hair,  gray  on 
the  back,  reddilh  on  the  belly.  It  fcemed  deftitute  of 
feet.  It  was  extremely  wanton,  and  played  a  multi- 
tude of  monkey  tricks.  It  fometimcs  fwam  on  one 
fide,  fometiraes  on  the  other  fide  of  the  (liip,  and  gazed 
at  it  with  great  admiration.  It  made  fo  near  an  ap- 
proach to  the  veflel,  as  almoft  to  be  touched  with  a 
pole  ;  but  if  anybody  moved,  it  inllantly  retired.  It 
would  often  (land  ereft  for  a  confiderable  fpacc,  with 
one-third  of  its  body  above  water  ;  then  dart  beneath 
the  (hip,  and  appear  on  the  other  fide  ;  and  repeat  the 
fame  thirty  times  together.  It  would  frequently  arife 
with  a  fea  plant,  not  unlike  the  bottle  gourd,  tofs  it 
up,  and  catch  it  in  its  mouth,  playing  with  it  nuraber- 
lefs  fantallic  tricks. 

APF.LYTES,  ChriHian  heretics  in  the  fecond  cen- 
tury, who  adlrmed  that  Chrifl  received  a  body  from 
the  four  elements,  which  at  his  death  he  rendered  back 
to  the  world,  and  fo  afcended  into  heaven  without  a 
body. 

APF.LLA,  among  phyficians,  a  name  given  to 
thofe  whofe  prepuce  is  either  wanting  or  flirunk.  fo 
that  it  can  no  longer  cover  the  glans.  Many  authors 
have  fuppofcd  this  fenfe  of  the  word  Apella  warrant- 
ed from  the  paflage  in  Horace,  credai  Juticeiis  JlpeUa 
■noil  ego.  But,  according  to  Salmafius  and  others,  yl- 
pelia  is  the  proper  name  of  a  certain  Jew,  and  not  an 
adjetlive  fignifying  clrcumcifed. 

APELLES,  one  of  the  moil  celebrated  painters  of 
antiquity.  He  was  born  in  the  ide  of  Cos,  and  tlou- 
riflied  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  with  whom 
he  was  in  high  favour.  He  executed  a  pi6lure  of  this 
prince,  holding  a  thunderbolt  in  his  hand  :  a  piece, 
finillj'jd  with  fo  much  (kill  and  dexterity,  that  it  ufed 
to  be  fiid  there  were  two  Alexanders  ;  one  invincible, 
the  (on  of  Philip  ;  the  other  inimitable,  the  produc- 
tion of  Apelles.  Alexander  gave  him  a  rem'irkable 
proof  of  his  regard  :  for  when  he  employed  Anelles 
to  draw  Campafpe,  one  of  his  miflrcff.;?,  having  found 
that  he  had  conceived  an  afteiflion  for  her,  he  refigned 
her  to  him  ;  and  it  was  from  her  that  Apelles  is  faid  to 
have  drawn  his  Venus  Anadyomene. 

One  of  Apelles's  chief  excellencies  was  his  muking 
his  pithares  exaftly  refemble  the  perfons  reprefentcd  ; 
i-nfomuch  that  the  phyfio^^nomifls  arc  faid  to  have  been 
able  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  perfon's  dcfiiny  as 
readily  from  his  portraits  as  if  they  had  feen  the  ori- 
ginals. But  what  is  called  gracc\sz%  the  charaeleriftic 
ofthisartirt.     His  pencil  was  fo  famous  for  drawing 


fine  lines,  that  Piotogcnes  difcovcrcd  by  a  fingle  line  A|h!I<- 
that  Aptllcs  had  been  at  his  houfe.  Protogenes  lived  '"'"■^ 
at  Rhodes  :  Apelles  failed  thither,  and  went  to  his 
houfc  with  great  cagerncfs,  to  lee  the  works  of  an  ar- 
tift  who  was  known  to  him  only  by  name.  Protoge- 
nes was  gone  from  home  :  but  an  old  woman  was  left 
watching  a  large  piece  of  canvafs,  v^hich  was  fitted  in 
a  frame  for  painting.  She  told  Apelles  that  Protogc- 
ncj  was  gone  out ;  and  a(ktd  him  his  name,  that  (he 
might  inform  her  mailer  who  had  inquired  for  him. 
"  Tell  him  (fays  Aptllcs)  he  was  inquired  for  by 
this  pvrfon  •,'" — at  the  fame  time  takin;.^  up  a  pen- 
cil, he  drew  on  the  canvafs  a  line  of  great  delicacy. 
When  Protogenes  returned,  the  old  woman  acquainted 
him  with  what  had  happened.  That  artifl,  upon  con- 
templating tlic  fine  (Irokc  of  the  line,  immediately 
pronounced  that  Apelles  had  been  there  j  for  ^o  finiih- 
ed  a  work  could  be  produced  by  no  other  perfon.  Pro- 
togenes, however,  himfelf  drew  a  finer  line  of  another 
cohiur  ;  and,  as  he  was  going  away,  ordered  the  old 
woman  to  (liow  that  line  to  Apelles  if  he  came  ^gain  ; 
and  to  fay,  "  This  is  the  pctfon  for  whom  you  are  in- 
quiring." Aptllcs  returned,  and  (aw  the  line  :  he 
would  not  for  (hame  be  overcome  ;  and  therefore,  in  a 
colour  different  from  either  of  the  former,  he  drew 
fome  lines  fo  cxquifitely  delicate,  that  it  was  utterly 
impoirble  for  finer  flrokes  to  be  made.  Protogenes 
now  confefTed  the  fuperiority  of  Apelles,  flew  to  the 
harbour  in  fearch  of  him,  and  refolved  to  leave  the 
canvafs  with  the  lines  on  it  for  the  alloniftiment  of  fu- 
ture artifts. 

Apelles  fliowed  great  liberality  of  mind  towards  Pro- 
togenes. With  idtas  enlarged  by  education  and  litera- 
ture, he  was  incapable  of  harbouring  little  jealoufies  of 
noble  competitors  j  on  the  contrary,  he  was  the  firfl 
who  made  the  works  of  Protogenes  to  be  valued  as 
they  deferved  among  the  Rhodians.  He  acknowledged 
that  Protogenes  was  in  fome  refpedls  fuperior  to  him- 
felf; but  tliat  in  one  particular  himfcif  excelled,  viz, 
in  knowing  when  to  take  his  hand  from  the  picture  ; 
an  art  which  Protogenes  had  not  yet  learned,  and 
therefore  ovet-worked  his  pieces.  Apcl'es  equally 
difapproved  of  too  elaborate  diligence,  or  too  hafly 
negligence  in  execution.  A  (ludied  work  of  Proto- 
genes he  elleemed  lefs  on  the  one  account ;  and  on  the 
other,  when  a  filly  painter  once  brought  him  a  picture, 
and  fiid,  "  This  I  painted  in  a  huriy,"— -he  rcjilied, 
"  Though  you  had  not  told  me  fo,  I  perceived  it  was 
painted  in  hafte  ;  but  I  wonder  you  could  not  execute 
more  fuch  pieces  in  the  fame  time." 

There  are  two  (lories  related  of  Apelles,  which  fliow 
him  to  be  at  once  an  artill  of  modefty,  in  amending 
even  triHing  improprieties,  when  pointed  out  to  him- 
by  competent  judges  ;  and  yet  of  fclf-confidence  fuffi- 
cient  to  make  him  know  the  perfeftion  and  value  of  his 
own  paintings.  It  was  cullomary  with  Apelles  to  ex- 
pofe  to  public  view  the  works  which  he  had  finillied, 
and  to  hide  himfelf  behind  the  piflure,  in  order  to  hear 
the  rimarks  paiTed  on  it  by  perfons  who  chanced  to 
view  it.  He  on-^e  overheard  himfelf  blamed  by  a  (lioe- 
maker  for  a  fault  in  the  dippers  of  fome  picture  :  he 
corrctled  the  fault  which  the  man  had  noticed  :  but 
on  the  day  following  the  (lioemaker  began  to  animad- 
vert on  the  leg  ;  upon  which  Apelles  with  fome  an- 
ger looked  out  from  behind  the  canvafs,  and  bade  him 
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Apelles    keep  to  his  own  provir.ce,  "  Ne  Tutor  ultra  crepidam." 
'I  It  is  xvell  known  that  Alexander  forbade  any  one  befides 

■a:penninn%.  ^pgHg;  jg  ^^\^i  his  portrait.  We  are  not,  however, 
to  conclude  from  this,  that  Alexander  was  a  more 
fkilful  judge  of  painting  than  he  was  of  poetry.  Like 
Auguftus,  he  cher;fhed  the  fine  arts  more  from  vanity 
than  tafte.  A  remarkable  proof  is  given  of  this  prince's 
inability  to  difcern  merit,  and  of  the  painter's  freedom 


ridge  of   mountains,   running   through  the  middle  of  Aptnraae 
Italy,    from    north-weft  to  fouth-weft  for  700  miles,  H  , 

in  tiie  form  of  a  crefcent  (Pliny)  ;  beginning  at  the  ,  ^'^'f  "'  1 
Alps  in  Liguria,  or  the  Rivierra  di  Genoa  ;  and  ter- 
minating at  the  ftrait  of  M-flana,  or  at  Reggio,  and 
the  promontory  Leucopetra  ;  and  feparating,  as  by  a 
back  or  ridge,  the  Adiiatic  from  the  Tulcan  fea 
(Pliny,   Strabo,  Ptolemy,  Polybius,  Vitruvius).     This 


in  expreffing  the  mortification  he  felt,  when  a  work  of  mountain,  though  high,  is  greatly  fliort  of  the  height 
his  was  not  fufficiently  commended.  "  Alexander 
(fays  7Eli^n,  liH.  ii.  c.  3.  Var.  Hifl.')  having  viewed  the 
pifture  of  himfelf  xvhich  was  at  E'hefus,  did  not  praife 
it  as  it  deferved.  But  when  a  horfe  was  brought  in, 
and  neighed  at  feeing  the  figure  of  a  horfe  in  the  pic- 
ture, as  though  it  had  been  a  real  horfe  ;  0  iing .'  (faid 
Apelles)  ihis  horje  feems  to  he  by  far  a  belter  judge  of     N.  Lit.  55.  4, 


of  the  Alps.      Its  name  is   Celtic,  fignifying  a  high 
mountain. 

APENRADE,  a  town  of  Denmark  in  the  duchy 
of  Slefwick,  feated  at  the  bottom  of  a  gulf  in -the 
Baltic  fea,  between  F]enfl)Ourg  and  Hadafchleben.  It 
is   25  miles  north  from  Slefwick.     E.  Long.  9.  28. 


painting  than  you.''''  It  happened  more  than  once  that 
the  h.)rfes  drawn  by  him  were  miftaken  for  real  ones, 
by  living  horfes  which  faw  and  neighed  at  the  piflures. 
In  his  finifliing  a  drawing  of  this  animal,  a  remarkable 
circumlfance  is  related  of  him.  He  had  painted  a  horfe 
returning  from  battle,  and  had  fucceeded  to  his  wiflies 
in  defcribing  every  other  mark  that  could  indicate  a 
Tnettlefome  fteed,  impatient  of  reftraint  ;  there  was 
wanting  nothing  but  a  foam  of  a  bloody  hue  ifluing 
from  the  mouth.  He  again  and  again  endeavoured  to 
exprefs  this,  but  his  attempts  were  unfuccefsful.  At 
'laft,  with  vexation,  he  threw  againft  the  reins  of  the 
horfe  a  fponge  which  had  in  it  many  colours  ;  a  mixture 
of  which  coming  out  of  the  fponge,  and  tinging  the 
reins,  produced  the  very  elFefl  defired  by  the  painter. 

The  works  of  Apelles  were  all  admired  ;  but  the 
njoft  celebrated  were  the  pifture  of  Alexander  in  the 
temple  of  Diana  at  Ephefus,  and  that  of  Venus  emer- 
ging from  the  fea.  Alexander  was  drawn  with  thun- 
der in  his  hand  ;  and  fuch  relief  was  produced  by  the 
chiaro  fcuro  in  this  piece,  that  the  fingers  feemed  to 
fhoot  forward,  and  the  thunderbolt  to  be  out  of  the 
pi£lure.  His  Venus  Atx^vo^tn  was  efteemed  the  moft 
exquifite  figure  which  the  pencil  could  create  :  it  is 
therefore  extolled  by  the  Roman  poets  Propertius  and 
Ovid  ;  and  the  poet  of  Sidon,  Antipater,  has  left  us 
the  following  Greek  epigram  on  it : 

KvTTPiy,   ATTfXMiii  fAo^&cy  cpx  y^x^tao?) 

Ek^A^o^  vdlipaiit  a^fiif  xtto  Trhoy-x^uVj 
Avlxt  ¥VV  i^iifc-iv  A$r,vxtvt  T£  x«(  tipn 

"  OvK  fU  «•«(  fio^^Xi  «;  eji»  f|^o^8(l«." 

./^ntk.  iv,  12. 

Graceful  as  from  her  natal  fea  (he  fprings, 

Venus,  the  labour  of  Apelles,  view  : 
With  prefTing  hand  her  humid  locks  ilie  wrings. 
While  from  her  treffes  drips  the  frothy  dew  : 
Ev'r  Juno  and  Minerva  now  declate, 

"  No  longer  we  contend  whole  form's  moft  rare." 

APENE,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  chariot  wherein 
the  images  of  the  gods  were  carried  in  proceftion  on 
certain  days,  attended  with  a  folemn  pomp,  fongs, 
hymns,  d  mcing,.  &c.  It  was  very  rich,  made  feme- 
times  of  ivory,  or  of  filver  itfelf,  and  varioufly  deco- 
rated. 

APENNINUS,  now  the  j4/jcnnine  ;  a  mountain,  or 
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APENZEL,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton     ' 
of  the  fame  name,  feated  on  the  river  Chus,   E.  Long. 
9.  I.   N.  Lat.  47.  31.     The  canton   itfelf,  which  was 
allied  to  the  others  in  15 1 3)   confifts  only  of  three  or 
four  valleys  ;  having  the  town  and  abbey  of  St  Gall  on 
the   north  j  the  county  of  Toggenbuirg  on   the   weft  ; 
the  lordfliip  of  Sax  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  arid  that 
of  Gambs  in  the   canton    of  Schweitz,  on  the  fouth  ; 
and  the  Rheinthall,  or  Rhine-valley,  on  the  eaft.      Its 
greatcft  length  is  about  thirty  miles,  and  its  breadth 
about  twenty.      It  yields    good   pafturage,  and  confe- 
quently  is  not  deftitute  of  cattle,  milk,  butter,  or  cheefe. 
Confideiable  quantities  alfo  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats, 
beans,  peafe,  flax,  and  «ine,  aie  produced   in   it  ;  be- 
fides  a  great  deal  of  fruit,  wood,  and  turf ;  with  mi- 
neral waters,  and  warm  baths.     There  are  many  moun- 
tains in  the  canton,  the  higheft  of  which  is  that  called 
the  Hohefanl't!,  or  the  Hobe  Mefmer,  which  commands 
a  profpeifl;  of  a  prodigfous  extent.     There  are  alfo  fe- 
veral   lakes  and  rivers.       The    inhabitants,    who    are 
partly  Proteflants,  and  partly  Roman  Catholics,  fubfift 
chiefly    by  their  manufaftures  of  linen,  crape,   fuftian, 
and  thread,  or  by  bleaching,  and  the  fale  of  their  cat- 
tle, butter,  cheefe,  horfes,  wood,  and  coal.      Of  the 
twenty-three  parifhes  in  the  canton,  four  are   Popifti, 
and  nineteen  Proteftant.      Before  the  Reformation,  the 
inhabitants  were  fubjeft  to  the  abbot  of  St  Gall  ;  but 
they  then  fliook  off  his   yoke,  and   united    themfelveS 
with  the  other  cantons  :   after  that,  however,  there  were 
violent  animofities  between  the  Papifts  and  Proteflants, 
the   former  continually   pevfecuting   the   latter,  till  at 
laft,  in  1587,  by  the  mediation  of  the  other  cantons, 
the  two  parties  came   to  an  accommodation,  by  which 
certain  diftrifts  were  afTigned   to   each  party,  whereas 
before  they  lived  promifcuoufly  together  ;  and  though 
thefe  two  divifions  now  conftitute  but  one  canton,  yet 
each  forms  a  diftinft  community  or  free  ftate,  fending 
its  particular  reprefentatives  to  the  diets  of  the  confe- 
deracy, and   having  its  fcparate  councils  and  officers. 
In  fpirituals,  the  Papifts  are  fubjeifl   to  the   biftiop  of 
Coiiftance,  but  the  Proteflants  to  their  own  confiftory. 
The  militia  of  the  former  does  not  exceed  3000,  where- 
as thofe  of  the  latter  amount  to  io,oco. 

APEPSIA,  (from  «  negative,  and  a-sa-lm,  to  a'/jf^) 
Indigeftion. 

Abftcmioufnefs  and  excefs  are  alike  caufes  of  indi- 
geftion. An  over-diftenfion  of  the  ftomach  may  in 
fome  meafure  injure  its  proper  tone  ;  and  long  faffing, 
by  inducing  a  bad  quality  in  the  juices   fccerned  into 
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Aper      tlie  ftomacli,  renders  it  feeble,    anil    generates  wind. 
II         Hard  drinking,   and  any  of  the  caufes  of  an  anorcxy, 
Al>haria.    g,Cg  i^j^,^^  digtrtion. 

"""•"^"^  The  columho  root  is  fald  to  he  particularly  ufeful 
when  the  ilomach  is  languid,  the  appetite  defeflivc, 
digeflion  with  dilliculty  crirried  on,  or  when  a  naufea 
with  flatulency  attends.  It  is  prtfcriljcd  in  fuhllance, 
with  any  grateful  aromatic,  or  infufed  in  Madeira  wine, 
now  and  then  interpofing  gentle  dofes  of  the  tin^ure 
of  rhubarb. 

A  inixture  of  muftard  feed  with  the  columbo  root  is 
of  admirable  utility  iii  complaints  of  this  kind  ;  parti- 
cularly where  acidity  and  tlalulcnce  prevail  much  in  the 
primre  vi;c. 

APER,  in  Zoology,  a  fynonyme  of  the  fus  fcrofa. 
See  Sus. 

APERIENTS,  in  the  Materia  Mtdica,  an  appel- 
lation given  to  fuch  medicines  as  facilitate  the  circula- 
tion of  the  humours  by  removing  obllruftions.  The 
five  aperient  roots  of  the  Ihops  are,  fmallage,  fennel, 
afparagus,  pardcy,  and  butchers  broom. 

APERTURE,  the  opening  of  any  thing,  or  a  hole 
or  cleft  in  any  continuous  fubjeft. 

Apkrturi:,  in  Gtomctry,  the  fpace  between  two 
right  lines  which  meet  in  a  puint  and  form  an  angle. 

Aperture,  in  0/>lics,  a  round  hole  in  a  turned  bit 
of  wood  or  plate  of  tin,  placed  within  the  fide  of  a  te- 
lefcope  or  microfcope,  near  to  the  objeft  glafs,  by 
nieans  of  which  more  rays  are  admitted,  and  a  more 
dirtinft  appearance  of  the  objeft  is  obtained. 

ylfRRTURES,  or  Apertionx,  in  Architeclurc,  are  ufed 
to  fignify  doors,  windows,  &.c. 

APETALOSE,  or  Apetalous,  among  Botan'tjh, 
an  appellation  given  to  fuch  plants  as  have  no  tlower 
leaves. 

APEX,  the  vertex  or  fummit  of  any  thing. 

Apex,  in  antiquity,  the  creft  of  a  helmet,  but  mote 
elpecially  a  kind  of  cap  worn  by  the  llaraens. 

Apex,  among  grammarians,  denotes  the  mark  of  a 
long  fyllable,  fallely  cnlled  a  lon^  accent. 

APHACA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  thenameofa  place 
in  Syria,  fituated  between  Heliopolis  and  Byblus,  near 
Lebanon  ;  infamous  for  a  temple  of  Venus,  called 
Afihacetis,  near  which  was  a  lake,  round  which  fire 
ufually  burft  forth,  and  its  waters  were  fo  heavy,  that 
bodies  floated  on  them.  The  temple  was  deftroyed  by 
Conflantine,  as  being  a  fchool  of  incontinence,  ( Eu- 
febius.)  The  name  is  of  Syriac  origin,  fignify ing  em- 
braces. 

APHy^RESIS,  in  Grammar,  a  figure  by  which  a 
letter  or  fyllable  is  cut  ofF  from  the  beginning  of  a  word. 
Tims  ciconia,  by  aphserefis,  is  written  con'ta ;  contemnere, 
tcmnere;  omittere,  mlttere,  &.c. 

A  like  retrenchment  at  the  end  of  a  word  is  called 

APOCOPE. 

Aph;eresis,  in  Medicine,  denotes  a  neceflary  ta- 
king away  or  removal  of  fomething  that  is  noxious. — 
In  furgery,  it  fignifies  an  operation  whereby  fomething 
luperrtuous  is  taken  away. 

APHANES,  PARswEY  root.    See  Botany  Index. 

APHASA,  (from  «,  and  (py.u.,,  "  I  fpeak,")  in  the 
fceptic  philofophy,  denotes  a  itate  of  doubt,  wherein 
a  perfon  not  knowing  what  to  determine  on,  it  is  bed 
for  him  to  be  filent.     In  this  fenfe,  aphafia  Hands  op- 
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pofed  to /^j/T^fr,  under  which  arc  included  both  aflfcr- 
tion  and  negation. 

APHEK,  the  name  of  ftvcral  cities  mtntiontd  in 
.Scripture.  I.  Aphek  in  the  tribe  of  Judali,  where  the  ' 
Philillincs  encamped  when  the  ark  was  brought  from 
Shiloh,  which  was  taken  by  them  in  battle,  i  Sam.  iv. 
I,  2,  6ic.  It  is  thought  to  be  the  fame  with  Aphe- 
kah  mentioned  in  JoOi.  xv.  fj.  2.  Aphek  in  ihc  val- 
ley of  Jczrcel,  where  the  Philiflines  encamped  while 
Saul  and  his  army  were  near  fezreel,  upon  the  moun- 
tains of  Gilboa,  I  Sam.  xxix.  /,  &.c.  3.  Aphek,  a  city 
bel  inging  to  the  tribe  of  Alher,  near  the  countiy  of 
the  Sidoniansj  (Jo(h.  xix.  30.  and  xiii.  4.)  4.  Aphek, 
a  city  of  Syria,  one  of  the  principal  in  Benhadad's 
kingdom,  near  which  the  battle  was  fought  between 
Ahab  and  Benhadad,  wherein  the  SyriaiiS  were  worfl. 
ed  ;  and  whereof,  as  they  retreated  with  precipitation 
into  the  city,  the  walls  fell  upon  them,  ;itid  crulhed 
in  pieces  27,000,  (l  Kings  xx.  26,  et  fef/.)  This  city 
lay  between  Heliopolis  and  Byblus. 

APHELIUM,  or  Aphelion,  \n  AJlronomy,  is  that 
point  in  any  planet's  orbit,  in  which  it  is  farthtif  di- 
itant  from  the  fun,  being  that  end  of  the  greater  axis 
of  the  elliptical  orbit  of  the  planet  mod  remote  from 
the  focus  where  the  fun  is. 

APHIOM,  KARAHissART,  a  town  of  Natolia,  in  A- 
fiatic  Turkey  ;  it  is  named  Afihiom,  becaufc  it  produces 
a  great  deal  of  opium,  called  ophiom  by  the  Turks. 
E.  Long.  32.  18.  N.  Lat.  38.  35. 

APHIS,  the  PUCERON,  vine-fretter,  or  p^ant- 
LousE.     See  Entomology  Index. 

Linnxus  enumerates  33  fpecies  of  the  aphis,  all  of 
them  inhabitants  of  particular  plants,  from  which  their 
trivial  names  are  taken  ;  as  aphis  ribi,  ulmi,  rofce, 
&c.  And  he  adds,  that  there  feems  to  be  a  greater  va- 
riety of  plants  producing  aphides  than  there  are  dif- 
ferent forts  of  this  infefl.  But  fome  late  obfervers  have 
been  able  to  dillinguilh  more  than  double  the  above 
number  of  fpecies ;  and  it  is  probable  that  many  more 
remain  Hill  to  be  added,  as  many  of  the  fame  kind  of 
plants  arc  found  to  fupport  two  or  three  quite  different 
forts  of  aphides.  Thus  the  plum  tree  has  two  forts 
very  diftinft  from  each  other;  one  of  a  yellowilh  green, 
with  a  round  ihort  body  ;  the  other  of  a  blueilh  green, 
as  it  were  enamelled  with  white,  and  the  fliape  more 
oblong.  On  the  goofeberry  buih  and  currant  the  fame 
aphides  may  be  found  ;  but  each  of  thefe  is  inhabited 
by  two  very  different  fpecies ;  the  one  being  of  a  dulky 
green,  with  a  (hort  plump  body  ;  the  other  of  a  paler 
green,  the  body  mure  taper,  and  tranfverfely  wrink- 
led. The  rofe  tree,  again,  fupports  not  lefs  than  three 
diltinft  Ipecies  :  the  large!!  is  of  a  deep  green,  having 
long  legs  of  a  browniili  cart,  with  the  joints  of  a  very 
dark  brown,  as  alfo  are  the  horns  and  antenn:e  ;  a  fe- 
cond  fort  is  of  a  paler  green,  has  nujch  (liorter  legs,  and 
a  more  tlat  body  ;  the  third  fort  is  of  a  pale  red,  its 
body  tranfverfely  wrinkled,  and  is  moll  frequently  on 
the  (weet-briar. 

The  extraordinary  nature  of  thefe  infefls  has  for 
fome  time  pait  julfly  excited  the  wonder  and  atten- 
tion of  naturalifls.  They  were  long  ranked  among 
the  animals  which  had  been  claffed  with  the  true  an- 
drogynes fpoken  of  by  Mr  Breynius ;  for  having  never 
been  catched  copulating,  it  ivas  haftily  concluded  that 
3  M  they 
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Aphis,  they  multiplied  without  copulation.  This,  howeX'er, 
—~Y~~-'  ,vas  but  a  doubt,  or  at  beii  a  meie  furmife  :  but  this 
furmife  was  believed  9nd  adopted  by  Mr  Reaumur  ;  and 
thouj^h  he  fupported'it  by  fome  obfervations  peculiar  to 
himfelf,  the  queftion  remained  ftill  undecided,  till  Mr 
Bonnet  feeraed  to  have  cleared  it  up  in  the  affirmative, 
by  taking  and  (hutting  up  a  young  aphis  at  the  inftant 
of  its  birth,  in  the  moft  perfeft  folitude,  which  yet 
brought  forth  in  his  fight  95  young  ones.  The  fame 
experiment  being  made  on  one  of  the  individuals  of 
this  family,  that  had  been  tried  with  its  chief,  the 
new  hermit  foon  multiplied, like  its  parent;  and  one  of 
•  this  third  generation,    ia  like  manner  brought  up  in 

folitude,   proved  no  lefs  fruitful  than  the  former.      Re- 
peated experiments,  in  this  refpeft,   as  far  as  the  fifth 
or  fixth  generation,  all  uniformly  prefenting  the  obfer- 
ver  with  fecund  virgins,    were  communicated   to  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  ;   when  an  unforefeen  and 
very  ftrange  fufpicion,  imparted  by  Mr  Trembley  to  Mr 
Bonnet  engaged  him  anew  in    a   feries  of    ftill  more 
painful  experiments  than  the  foregoing.      In   a  letter 
which  that  celebrated  obferver  wrote  to  him  from  the 
Hague,  the  27th  January  1741,  he  thus  exprefles  him- 
_       felf:   "  I  formed,  fince  the  month  of  November,  the 
defign  of  rearing  feveral  generations  of  folitary  puce- 
rons,  in   order  to  fee  if  they  would   all  equally   bring 
forth  young.      In  cafes  fo  remote  from  ufual  circum- 
ftances,  it  is  allowed   to  try  all  forts  of  means  ;  and   I 
argued  with  myfelf,   Who  knows  but  that  one  copula- 
tion might  ferve  for  feveral  generations  r"  T^is  "  who 
(■nozvs,"  to  be  fure,  was  next  to   avouching  nothing  ; 
but  as  it  came  from  Mr  Trembley,  it  was   iufficient  to 
perfuade  Wr  Bonnet  that  he  had  not  gone  far  enough 
in  his  invefligation.      If  the  fecundity   of  aphides   was 
owing  to  the  fecret  copulation  fuggefted  by  Mr  Trem- 
bley; this  copulation  ferved  at  leaft  five  or  more  fuccef- 
five  generations.     Mr  Bonnet  therefore  reared  to  the 
amount  of    the  tenth   generation  of    folitary   aphides, 
and  had  the    patience  to   keep  an  account  of  the  davs 
and  houcs  of  the  births  of  each  generation.      In   (hort, 
it  was  difcovered.  That  they  are  really  diftinguiflied  by 
fexes  :  That  there  are  males  and  females  amongft  them, 
whofe    amours   are  the   leaft  equivocal  of   any  in  the 
world  :   that  the  males  are   produced  only  in  the  tenth 
generation,  and    are  but  few  in  number  :    that  thefe, 
foon  arriving  at  their  full  growth,  copulate  with  the 
females  :  that  the  virtue  of  this  copulation  ferves  for 
ten    generations  :    that  all  thefe    generations,    except 
the  firft,  (from  the  fecundated  eRg^)>  are  produced  vi- 
viparous ;  and   all  the  individuals  are  females,  except 
thofe  of  the  Infl  generation,    among  whom,  as  we  have 
already  obfervcd,  fome  males  make  their  appearance 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  frefh  feries. — ^Theie  circum- 
ftances  have   been  confirmed    by  other  naturalifts.      In 
particular  we  have  fl    curious  and   accurate  detail   of 
them  by  Dr  Richaidfon  of  Rippon,  in  the  Philofophi- 
cal  Trarifaflions,   vol.  xi.   art.  22.  an  extraft   of  which 
we  ftiall  here  infcrt,   in  order  to  give  the  reader  as  full 
an  infight  into  the  nature  of  thefe  fingular  infef^s,  as 
can  be  done  by  a  mere  detail  of  fa^s  in  themfelves  ut- 
terly unaccountable. 

"  The  great  variety  of  fpccies  which  occur  in  the 
infecls  now  under  confideration,  may  make  an  inquiry 
into  their  particular  nature  feem  not  a  little  perplexed  ; 
having  thcro,  however,  Ikilfully  reduced  under  their  pro- 


per genus,  the  difHculty  is  by  this  means  confiderably 
dimiiiilhed.  All  the  infefts  comprehended  under  any  " 
diftinft  genus,  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe  to  partake 
of  one  general  nature  ;  and,  by  diligently  examining 
any  of  the  particular  fpecies,  may  thence  gain  fome  in- 
fight into  the  nature  of  all  the  reft.  With  this  view 
I  have  chofen,  out  of  the  various  forts  of  aphides,  the 
largeft  of  thofe  found  on  the  rofe  tree  ;  not  only  as  its 
fize  makes  it  the  more  conlpicuous,  but  as  there  are 
few  others  of  fo  long  a  duration.  This  fort  appearing 
early  in  the  fpring,  continues  late  in  the  autumn  ; 
while  feveral  are  limited  to  a  much  fliorter  term,  in 
conformity  to  the  different  trees  and  plants  from  whence 
they  draw  their  nourifhment. 

1.  "  If  at  the  beginning  of  February  the  weather 
happens  to  be  fo  warm  as  to  make  the  buds  of  the 
rofe  tree  fwell  and  appear  green  ;  fmall  aphides  are 
frequently  to  be  found  upon  them,  not  larger  than  the 
young  ones  in  fummer  when  firft  produced.  But  there 
being  no  old  ones  to  be  found  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
which  in  fummer  I  had  obferved  to  be  viviparous,  I 
was  formerly  not  a  little  perplexed  by  fuch  appearan- 
ces, and  almoft  induced  to  give  credit  to  the  old  doc- 
trine of  equivocal  generation.  That  the  fame  kind  of 
animal  fliould  at  one  time  of  the  year  be  viviparous, 
and  at  another  time  oviparous,  was  an  opinion  I  could 
then  by  no  means  entertain.  This,  however,  frequent 
obfervation  has  at  laft  convinced  me  to  be  fa£l  ;  having 
found  thofe  aphides  which  appear  early  in  the  fpring, 
to  proceed  from  fmall  black  oval  eggs,  which  were  de- 
pofited  on  the  laft  year's  flioots  in  autumn  ;  though  when 
it  happens  that  the  infedls  make  too  early  an  appear- 
ance, I  have  obferved  the  greateft  part  to  fuffer  from  the 
ftiarp  weather  that  ufually  fuccecds,  by  which  means  the 
rofe  trees  are  fome  years  in  a  manner  freed  from  them. 

"  Thofe  which  withftand  the  feverity  of  the  weather 
feldom  come  to  their  full  growth  before  the  month  ot 
April ;  at  which  time  they  ufually  begin  to  breed,  af- 
ter twice  cafting  oft"  their  exuviae  or  outward  covering. 
It  appears  then  that  they  are  all  females,  which  pro- 
duce each  of  them  a  very  numerous  progeny,  and  that 
without  having  intercourfe  with  any  male  infeft.  As 
I  obferved  before,  they  are  viviparous  ;  and  what  is 
equally  uncommon,  the  young  ones  all  come  into  the 
world  backwards.  When  they  firft  come  from  the  pa- 
rent they  are  enveloped  by  a  thin  membrane,  having 
in  this  fituation  the  appearance  of  an  oval  egg  ;  which, 
I  apprehend,  muft  have  induced  Reaumur  to  fufpeft 
that  the  eggs  difcovered  by  Bonnet  were  nothing  more 
than  mer^  abortions.  Thefe  egg-like  appearances  ad- 
here by  one  extremity  to  the  mother  ;  while  the  young 
ones  contained  in  them  extend  the  other  ;  by  that 
means  gradually  drawing  the  ruptured  membrane  over 
the  head  and  body  to  the  hind  feet.  During  this  ope- 
ration, and  for  lome  time  after,  by  means  of  fome- 
thing  glutinous,  the  fore  part  ot  the  head  adheres  to 
the  vent  of  the  parent.  Being  thus  fufpended  in  the 
air,  it  foon  frees  itfelf  from  the  membrane  in  which  it 
was  confined,  and,  after  its  limbs  are  a  little  ftrengthen- 
ed,  is  fct  down  on  fome  tender  flioot,  and  then  left  to 
provide  for  itftlf. 

2.  "  In  the  fpring  months,  there  appear  on   the  rofe 
trees  but  two  generations  of  aphides,  including   thofe 
which  immediately  proceed   from  the  laft  year's  eggs  j 
the  warmth  of  tl»c  fummer  adds  fo  much  to  their  ferti- 
lity, 
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Apliii.  lity,  that  nolcfs  than  five  generations  fuccceil  one  ;ino- 
'  thcr  in  tlie  interval.  One  is  produced  in  May,  which 
cads  off  its  covering  ;  while  the  months  ot  June  and 
July  each  fupply  two  more,  which  cafl  off  their  cover- 
ings three  or  four  times,  according  to  the  different 
warmtii  of  the  fcafon.  The  frequent  change  of  tiie 
outward  covering  is  the  more  cxtraonlinary,  as  it  is 
the  oftcncll  repeated  when  the  infciSts  come  tlie  fooncft 
to  their  growth  •,  which  I  have  fomctimes  obfervcd  to 
happen  in  ten  c'lys,  where  warmth  and  plenty  of  nou- 
rilhmcnt  have  nuiuially  confpircd.  From  which  confi- 
derations  I  ara  thoroughly  convinced  that  thcfe  various 
coverings  are  not  connate  with  tlic  infeft  j  but  that 
they  are,  like  the  fcarf  (kin,  fuccelTively  produced. 

*'  Karly  in  the  month  of  June,  fome  of  the  third 
generation  which  were  produced  about  the  middle  of 
May,  after  carting  off  their  laff  covering,  difcover  four 
ereft  wings,  much  longer  than  their  bodies  ;  and  the 
fame  is  obfervable  in  all  the  fucceeding  generations, 
which  are  produced  during  the  fummcr  months  ;  with- 
out, however,  dillinguiihing  any  divcrfity  of  fex,  as 
is  ufual  in  fevcral  other  kinds  of  inltfts.  For  fome 
time  before  the  aphides  come  to  their  full  growth,  it  is 
eafy  to  difcover  which  of  them  will  have  wings,  by  a 
remarkable  fulncfs  of  the  breaft,  which,  in  the  others, 
is  hardlv  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  the  body.  When 
the  lart  covering  is  rejeilcd,  the  wings  which  were  be- 
fore folded  up  in  a  very  narrow  compafs,  gradually  ex- 
tend themfelves  in  a  moft  furprifing  raanncr,  till  their 
dimenfions  are  at  laft  very  confidcrable.  But  thefe 
winged  ones  hare  the  peculiarity,  that  the  number  of 
them  does  not  fecm  fo  much  to  depend  on  their  origi- 
nal ftrufture,  as  on  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  nou- 
rilhmcnt  with  which  they  are  fupplied  ;  it  being  fre- 
»]uent!y  obferved,  that  thofe  on  a  lucculent  (lioot  have 
few  or  none  with  wings  among  them,  while  others  of 
the  fame  generation,  on  a  leis  tender  branch,  «re  moft 
of  them  winged  ;  as  if  only  the  fiift  rudiments  of  wings 
were  compofed  in  the  former,  while  nature  thought 
proper  to  exp-ind  them  in  the  latter,  that  they  might 
be  more  at  liberty  to  fupply  their  wants. 

"  The  increnfe  of  thefe  infefts  in  the  fummer  time 
is  fo  very  great,  that,  by  wounding  and  exhaufting  the 
tender  (hoots,  they  would  frequently  fupprtfs  all  vege- 
tation, had  they  not  many  enemies  which  rellrain  them. 
To  enumerate  the  variety  of  other  infeiSs  that  in  their 
worm  and  fly  flate  are  conflantly  dellroying  them, 
would  exceed  the  bounds  of  the  prefent  defign  :  there 
is  one,  however,  fo  fingular  in  the  manner  of  executing 
its  purpofe,  that  I  cannot  pafs  by  it  without  fome  fur- 
ther notice.  This  is  a  very  fmall  black  ichneumon 
lly,  with  a  (lender  body  and  very  long  antenn;«.  which 
darts  its  pointed  tail  into  the  bodies  of  the  aphides,  at 
the  fame  time  depofiting  an  egg  in  each.  This  egg 
produces  a  worm,  which  feeds  upon  the  containnig  in- 
leA  till  it  attains  its  full  growth  ;  when  it  is  ufual- 
ly  changed  to  that  kind  of  tly  from  whence  it  came. 
In  this,  however,  it  is  fometimes  prevented  by  ano- 
ther fort  of  fmall  black  fly,  which  wounds  this  worm 
through  its  pearl-like  habitation  •,  and  by  laying  one 
of  its  eggs  therein,  inftead  of  the  former  fly,  produces 
its  own  likcnefs.  I  muft,  however,  further  obferve, 
notwithflanding  thefe  infefts  have  many  enemies,  they 
are  not  without  friends  ;  if  we  may  confider  thofe  as 
fuch  who  are  very  ofScious  in  their  attendance,  for  the 
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good  things  tlicy  cxpcfl  to  reap  thereby,  TTie  ant 
and  the  bee  are  both  of  this  kind,  coUefling  the  honey 
in  which  the  aphides  abound  ;  but  with  thii  difference, 
that  the  ants  are  conllant  vifitors,  the  bee  only  when 
flowers  are  fcarce.  To  which  let  me  alfo  add,  that  the 
ants  \vill  fuck  in  the  delicious  ne£lar  while  the  aphides 
are  in  the  a6>  of  difclnrgltig  it  from  the  anus;  but  the 
bees  only  coUccl  it  from  the  leaves  on  which  this  honey 
dew  has  fallen. 

3.  "  In  the  autumn  I  find  three  more  generations 
of  aphides  to  be  produced  j  two  of  which  make  thtir 
appi'arance  in  the  month  of  AugufI,  and  the  third 
ulu  illy  appears  before  the  middle  of  September.  As 
the  two  firll  differ  in  no  refpeft  from  thofe  which  wc 
meet  with  in  fummer,  it  would  be  wafting  time  to 
dwell  any  longer  upon  them  ;  but  the  third,  differing 
greatly  from  all  the  reft,  demands  our  giving  it  a  more 
lerious  attention.  Though  all  the  aphides  vvhich  have 
hitherto  appeared  were  females,  in  this  tenth  genera- 
tion are  found  feveral  male  infers ;  not  that  they  arc 
by  any  means  fo  numerous  as  the  females,  being  otily 
produced  by  a  fmall  number  of  the  former  generation. 
To  which  I  muft  furthir  add,  that  I  have  obferved 
thofe  which  produced  males,  previoufly  to  have  produ- 
ced a  number  of  females  -,  which  in  all  refpefls  rcfem- 
bling  thole  already  defcribed,  I  fliall  decline  taking  in- 
to any  further  confideration. 

"  The  females  have  at  firft  altogether  the  &me  ap- 
pearance with  thofe  of  the  former  generations;  but 
in  a  few  days  their  colour  changes  from  a  green  to  a 
yellow,  which  is  gradually  converted  into  an  orange 
colour  before  they  come  to  their  full  growth.  They 
differ  likewife  in  another  refpec\,  at  leaft  from  thofe 
which  occur  in  the  fummer,  that  all  thofe  yellow  fe- 
males are  without  wings.  The  male  infers  are,  how- 
ever, ftill  more  remarkable  ;  their  outward  appearance 
readily  diflinguiftiing  them  from  the  females  of  this  and 
of  all  other  generations.  When  firft  produced,  they 
are  not  of  a  green  colour  like  the  reft,  but  of  a  red- 
difh  brown  ;  and  have  afterwards,  when  they  begin 
to  thicken  about  the  breaft,  a  daik  line  along  the  mid- 
dle of  the  back.  Thefe  male  infefts  come  to  their  full 
growth  in  about  three  weeks  time,  and  then  caft  off 
their  laft  covering  ;  the  whole  infeft  being,  after  this 
operation,  of  a  biight  yellow  colour,  the  wings  only 
excepted.  But  after  this  they  foon  change  to  a  darker 
yellow  ;  and  in  a  few  hours  to  a  very  dark  brown  ;  if 
we  except  the  body,  which  is  fomething  lighter  co- 
loured, and  has  a  reddifh  caft.  They  are  all  of  the 
winged  fort  :  and  the  wings,  which  are  white  at  firft, 
foon  become  tranfparent,  and  at  length  appear  like 
very  fine  black  gau7,e. 

"  The  males  no  fooner  conie  to  maturity  than  they 
copulate  with  the  females  ;  in  which  aft  they  are  rea- 
dily difcovered,  as  they  remain  in  coiijundfion  for  a 
confiderablc  time,  and  are  not  eafily  difturbed.  The 
commerce  between  them  continues  the  whole  month  of 
Offober,  and  may  be  obferved  at  all  times  of  the  day, 
though  I  have  found  it  moft  frequent  about  noon  ; 
efpecially  when  the  weather  is  moderately  warm,  and 
the  fun  overcaft.  The  females,  in  a  day  or  two  after 
their  intercourfe  with  the  males,  I  have  obferved  to 
lay  their  eggs ;  which  they  ufually  do  near  the  buds, 
when  they  are  left  to  their  own  choice.  Where  there 
are  a  number  crowded  together,  they  of  courfe  inter- 
3M  2  fere 
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fere  with  each  other  :  in  which  cafe  they  will  frequent- 
ly depofite  their  eggs  on  other  parts  of  the  branches,  or 
even  on  the  fpines  with  which  they  are  befet." 

Thefe  iiile6ls  are  found  in  great  numbers  not  only 
on  the  ftems  and  leaves,  but  even  upon  roots  of  many 
trees  and  plants.  Thofe  trees  that  are  moft  loaded 
with  the  infefts,  as  already  obferved,  fufier  greatly  from 
them.  The  plant-lice  thrufl  their  lli.irp-pointed  rollrum 
into  the  fubflance  of  the  leaf  to  draw  out  their  fufle- 
nance,  whicVi  warps  the  ftenis  and  leaves,  and  occafions 
in  the  latter  cavities  underneath,  and  fwelliiigs  above; 
nay,  even  in  ferae,  a  kind  of  hollow  gall  filled  with  in- 
fefts,  as  is  often  feen  on  elm  leaves. 

It  appears  aflonilhing  that  the  flight  punflure  of  fo 
fmall  an  animal  fliould  fo  greatly  disfigure  a  plant ; 
but  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  plant-lice  always  live 
In  numerous  affbciations,  which  increafe  vifibly  by  the 
prodigious  fruitfulnefs  of  thole  infefts  ;  fo  that  although 
each  pun£ture  be  flight,  yet  the  number  of  them  is  fo 
great,  fo  reiterated,  that  it  is  no  longer  a  wonder  the 
leaves  fliould  be  disfigured.  Lovers  of  gardening  and 
plants  are  e\tremely  anxious  to  free  and  cleanfe  their 
trees  from  this  vermine;  but  their  care  often  proves 
unavailing,  the  infedl  is  fo  fruitful  that  it  loon  produ- 
ces a  frefli  colony.  The  beft  and  fureft  method  of  ex- 
tirpating it  is  to  put  on  the  trees  infefted  with  them 
fome  larv;e  of  the  plant-loufe  lion,  or  aphidivorous  flies ; 
for  thofe  voracious  larvje  deftroy  every  day  a  great 
number  of  the  infers,  and  that  with  fo  much  the  more 
facility,  as  the  latter  remain  quiet  and  motionlefs  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  thofe  dangeious  enemies,  who  range 
over  heaps  of  plant-lice,  which  they  gradually  wafle 
and  diminilTi. 

APHLASTUM,  in  the  ancient  navigation,  a 
wooden  ornament,  fliaped  like  a  plume  of  feathers, 
faftened  on  the  goofe's  or  fivan's  neck  ufed  by  the  an- 
cient Greeks  in  the  heads  of  their  fliips.  The  aphlaf- 
tum  had  mucli  the  fame  office  and  cflecl  in  a  fliip  that 
the  creft  had  on  the  helmet.  It  feems  alfo  to  have  had 
this  further  ufe,  viz.  by  the  waving  of  a  party-coloured 
ribband  faikncd  to  it,  to  Indicate  from  what  quarter 
the  wind  blew. 

APHONIA,  among  phyficians,  fignifies  a  fuppref- 
Con  or  total  lofs  of  vjice.  It  is  never  a  primary  dif- 
eafe  ;  but  a  confcquence  of  many  different  difoiders. 
The  cure  is  to  be  eflfcflcd  by  removing  the  difordtr 
from  whence  the  aphonia  proceeds. 

APHORISM,  a  maxim  or  principle  of  a  fcience  ; 
or  a  fentence  vvhich  comprehends  a  great  deal  in  a  few 
words.  The  word  comes  fiom  a^«{'s'"i  I  fif>oratc  ; 
q.  d.  a  choice  or  felefl  fentencc.  The  term  is  chiefly 
ufed  in  medicine  and  law.  We  fjy  the  aphoiifms  of 
Hippocrates,  of  Sanftorius,  of  Bocihaave,  &c.  apho- 
iifms of  the  civil  law,  &.c. 

APHRACri,  in  the  ancient  military  art,  denotes 
open  velTcls,  without  decks  or  hatches,  furniflied  only 
at  head  and  flern  with  crofs  planks,  whereon  the  men 
flood  to  fight. 

APHRODISIA,  in  antiquity,  feflivals  kept  in  ho- 
nour of  Venus,  the  mod  remarkable  of  which  was  that 
celebrated  by  the  Cyprians.  At  this  folemnity  fcveral 
myfterious  rites  were  praftifed  :  all  who  were  initiated 
to  them  offered  a  piece  of  money  to  Venus  as  a  har- 
lot, and  received  as  a  token  of  the   goddcfs's  favour  a 
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is  a  concretion  of  fea  water,  to  which  Venus  was 
thought  to  owe  her  birth  ;  the  latter,  becaufe  fhe  was 
the  goddefs  of  wantonnefs. 

APHRODISIACS,  among  phyficians,  medicines 
which  were  fuppofed  to  increafe  the  quantity  of  femen, 
and  create  an  inclination  to  venery. 

APHRODITA.      See  Helminth  ologv  Inifex. 

APHRODITE,  in  Mylhology,  a  name  of  Venus, 
derived  from  xpci  frolb  ;  becaufe,  according  to  the 
poets,  Venus  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  produced  from 
the  froth  or  foam  of  the  fea. 

APHRONITRE,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a  name  given 
by  the  ancients  to  a  particular  kind  of  natrum. 

APH  FHy^,  in  Medicine,  fmall,  round,  and  fuper- 
ficial  ulcers  ariflng  in  the  mouth.  See  Medicine 
Index. 

APHTHARTODOCETiE,  a  feci,  fwom  enemies 
of  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  The  word  is  derived 
from  ctpixi^Tci,  mcomiptlble,  and  eox.ia,  I  imagine  ;  and 
was  given  them,  becaufe  they  imagined  the  body  of 
Jefus  Chrift  was  incorruptible  and  impaflible,  and  nut 
capable  of  death.  They  arofe  among  the  Eutychians, 
and  made  their  appearance  in  the  year  ^3?. 

APHYLLAN THES,  leafless  flower, or  blue 

MONTPELIER   PINK.       See  BoTAN  Y  Index. 

APIARY,  a  place  where  bees  are  kept.  See  the 
article  Bee. 

APIASTER,  in  Ornithology,  the  trivial  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  the  Hierops.  See  Merops,  Ornithology 
Index. 

APICES,  in  Botany,  the  fame  with  Anther. .E 

APICl  US.  There  were  at  Rome  three  of  that  name, 
famous  for  their  gluttony.  The  fecon.d  is  the  molt 
celebrated  of  the  three.  He  lived  under  Tiberius, 
fpcnt  immenfe  lums  on  his  belly,  and  invented  divers, 
forts  of  cakes  which  bore  his  name.  He  kept  as  it 
were  a  fchool  of  gluttony  at  Rome.  After  having 
Ipent  two  millions  and  a  half  in  entertainments,  finding 
himfelf  very  much  in  debt,  he  examined  into  the  flate 
of  his  affairs ;  and  feeing  that  he  had  but  250,000  livres 
remaining,  he  poifoned  himfelf,  out  of  apprcheiifion  of 
Uarving  with  fuch  a  fum.  He  had  prollituted  himfelf 
when  very  young  to  Sejanus. 

APINA,  or  Apince,  a  town  of  Apulia,  built  by 
DIomedes,  as  was  alfo  Tricte  (PlinyJ.  /Ipince  and 
Tricce  is  a  proverbial  faying  for  things  trifling  and  of 
no  value  (Martial)  ;  and  ^pinarii  was  the  appellation 
for  triflers  or  buffoons,  (Trebellius  Pollio). 

APION,  a  famous  grammarian,  born  in  Egypt,  was 
a  profeflbr  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He  had 
all  the  arroj^ance  of  a  mere  pedant,  and  amufed  himfelt 
with  difllcult  and  infignificant  inquiries.  One  of  his 
principal  works  are  his  Antiquities  of  Egypt. 

APIS,  In  Mythology,  a  divinity  worfliipped  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians  at  Memphis.  It  was  an  ox,  having 
certain  exterior  marks  ;  in  vvhich  animal  the  foul  of 
the  great  Oflris  was  fuppofed  to  fubfift.  The  animal 
had  the  preference  to  all  others,  as-being  the  fymbol  of 
agriculture,  the  improvement  of  which  that  piince  had 
fo  much  at  heart. 

According  to  feveral  learned  writers  on  the  Egyp- 
tian religion.  Apis  was  only  a  fymbolical  deity.  "  A- 
mongit  the  animals  coniccratcd  to  ancient  rites  (fays 
AmmianusMarcellinus),  Mnevis  and  Apis  are  the  moft 
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Apis,      cond  of  tlie  moon."      Porphyry  tells  us,  thst  Apis  bore 
"~"*'~~^thu  cliaraTeriflic  figiisof  the  two  ft^rs  ;   and  M.icrobiu'', 
wlio  confirms   thi.s  opinion,  adJs,  that  he   was  equally 
confccratcd  to  them  both. 

This  bull,  become  the  objeft  of  puljlic  adoration,  it 
may  be  (uppofed,  could  not  be  boiii  like  other  anim.ils; 
accordingly  the  priells  publiflied  that  his  otij/in  was 
cilcllial.  "  An  Apis  is  (eldom  born,  (fiys  Fomponius 
Afelii).  He  is  not  produced  by  the  ordinary  l.iws  of 
generation.  The  Egyptians  fay  he  owes  his  birth  to 
celeftial  fire."  Plutarch  explains  this  paffage  :  "  The 
priells  pretend  that  the  moon  diffufes  a  generative  in- 
fluence, and  as  loon  as  a  cow  who  takes  the  bull  is 
ftruck  by  it,  Ihe  conceives  an  Apis.  Accordingly  we 
dilcover  in  him  the  figns  of  that  Itar." 

Such  were  the  fables  induilrioudy  Ipread  by  thofe 
who  prefided  over  the  divine  inftitutions.  The  vulgar, 
to  whom  this  emblemptical  deity  prefaged  abundance, 
received  them  eagerly,  and  implicitly  believed  them. 
Pliny  has  dcfcriijed  the  charafters  which  dillinguiHied 
this  facred  bull  :  "  A  white  fpot,  refembling  a  crel- 
cent,  on  the  right  fide,  and  a  lump  under  the  tongue, 
were  the  dillinguifliing  marks  of  Apis."  When  a  cow, 
therefore,  which  was  thought  to  be  ftruck  with  the 
rays  of  the  moon,  produced  a  calf,  the  lacied  guides 
went  to  examine  it,  and  if  they  found  it  conformable  to 
this  defcription,  they  announced  to  the  people  the  birth 
of  Apis,  and  fecundity. 

"  Immediately  (fays  Julian)  they  built  a  temple  to 
the  new  god,  facing  the  rifing  fun,  according  to  the 
precepts  of  Mercury,  where  they  nourilhed  him  with 
milk  for  four  months.  This  term  expired,  the  priefts 
repaired  in  pomp  to  his  habitation,  and  faluted  him  by 
the  name  of  Apis.  They  then  placed  him  in  a  velTel 
magnificently  decorated,  covered  uith  rich  tapellry, 
and  refplendent  with  gold,  and  conduced  him  to  Nllo- 
polis,  finging  hymns,  and  burning  perfumes.  I'here 
they  kept  him  for  forty  days.  Duri'jg  this  fpace  of 
time,  women  alone  had  permiffion  to  lee  him,  Jiid  fa- 
luted  him  in  a  particular  manner.  After  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  god,  in  this  city,  he  was  conveyed  to 
Memphis  with  the  lame  retinue,  followed  by  an  innu- 
merable quantity  of  boats,  fiimptuoully  decked  out. 
There  they  completed  the  ceremonies  of  his  inaugura- 
tion, and  he  became  facred  to  all  the  world.  Apis  was 
fuperbly  lodged,  and  the  place  where  he  lay  was  my- 
flically  called  the  bed.  Strabo  having  vifited  his  pa- 
lace, thus  defcribes  it  :  "  The  edifice  where  Apis  is 
kept,  is  fituated  near  the. temple  of  Vulcan.  He  is  fed 
in  a  facred  apartment,  before  which  is  a  large  court. 
The  houfe  in  which  they  keep  the  cow  that  produced 
him,  occupies  one  of  its  fides.  Sometimes,  to  fatisfy 
the  curiofity  of  flrangers,  they  make  him  go  out  into 
this  court.  One  may  fee  hira  at  all  times  through  a 
window  ;  but  the  priells  produce  him  alfo  to  public 
view."  Once  a  year  (lays  Solinus)  they  prefenta  hei- 
fer to  him,   and  the  fame  day  they  kill  her. 

A  bull,  born  in  fo  marvellous  a  manner,  mull  be 
poiTeffed  o*  fupernatural  knowledge.  Accordingly  the 
priells  publiflied,  that  he  predifted  future  events  by 
geftures,  by  motions,  and  other  ways,  which  thev  con- 
flrued  according  to  their  fancy.  "  Apis  (fays  Pliny), 
has  two  temples  called  Beds,  which  ferved  as  an  augury 
for  the  people.  When  they  come  to  confult  him,  if 
he  enters  into  a  particular  one,  it  is  a  favourable  pre- 
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fage,  and  fatal  if  he  palTcs  into  the  other.  He  gives 
anfwcrs  to  individuals  by  taking  food  from  their  hand'. 
He  rcfufcd  that  offered  him  by  Gcrmanicus,  who  died 
fooi)  after."  It  would  be  ur.jult  to  conclude,  that  tbi? 
rclpeolable  writer  gave  credit  to  fuch  auguries.  He 
relates  the  op'nion  of  the  ligyptiat,^,  and  contents 
himfelf  with  citing  fa(51»  without  offering  bis  judge- 
ment. 

Such  was  the  inftallation  of  Apis.  His  annivtrfary 
was  always  celebrated  for  feveii  days.  The  people  af- 
fcmbled  to  offer  fjcrifices  to  him,  and  wh-it  is  extraor- 
dinary, oxen  were  immolated  on  the  occalion.  This 
folemnity  did  not  pafs  without  prodigies.  Amniianus 
Marcellinus,  who  has  colle^lcd  the  teftimonies  of  the 
ancients,  relates  them  in  thele  words  :  "  During  the 
fevcn  days  in  which  the  priells  of  Memphis  celebrate 
the  birth  of  Apis,  the  crocodiles  forget  their  natural 
ferocity,  become  gentle,  aiid  do  no  harm  10  anybody." 
This  bull,  however,  lo  honoured,  muft  not  exceed 
a  myllerious  terra  fixed  for  his  life.  "  Apis  (fays 
Pliny)  cannot  live  beyond  a  certain  number  of  yeai«. 
When  he  has  attained  that  period  they  drown  him  in 
the  fountain  of  the  piielis  ;  for  it  is  not  permitted, 
adds  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  to  let  him  prolong  his 
life  beyond  the  period  prefcribed  for  him  by  the  facred 
books."  When  this  event  happened,  he  was  embalm- 
ed, and  privately  let  down  into  the  fubterraneous  places 
deltined  for  thit  purpofe.  In  this  circumftance.  the 
priells  announced  that  Apis  had  difappearcd  ;  but  «heri 
he  died  a  natural  death,  before  this  ptriod  arrived,  thev 
proclaimed  his  death,  and  folemnly  conveyed  his  body 
to  the  temple  of  Serapis. 

"  At  Memphis  was  an  ancient  temple  of  Serapis 
which  llrangers  were  forbidden  to  approach,  and  where 
the  priells  themfelves  only  entered  when  Apis  was  in- 
terred. It  was  then  (fays  Plutarch)  that  thev  opened 
the  gates  called  Lethe  and  Cocythe  (of  oblivion  and  la- 
mentation), which  made  a  harfli  and  piercing  fcund." 

Ammianus  Marcellinus,  and  Solinus,  paint  with  great 
energy  the  general  defpair  of  the  Egyptians,  who  with 
cries  and  lamentations  demanded  another  Apis  from 
heaven. 

According  to  Plutarch,  the  term  prefcribed  for  the 
life  of  Apis  was  25  years;  which  number  marked  a 
period  of  the  fun  and  of  the  moon,  and  the  bull  was 
confecrated  to  thefe  two  bodies.  Syncellius,  in  hi; 
Chronography,  when  he  comes  down  to  the  Jjd  Pha- 
raoh, called  Afelh,  fays,  '•  before  Afeth,  the  lolar  year 
confilled  of  360  days.  This  prince  added  five  to  com- 
plete its  courle.  In  his  reign  a  calf  was  placed  amonoit 
the  gods,  and  named  Apis.''''  And  in  the  Bibliotheca 
of  F.ibricius  we  have  the  following  paffage  :  '•  It  was 
cullomary  to  inaugurate  the  kings  of  Egypt  at  Mem- 
phis, in  the  temple  of  Apis.  They  were  here  firft  ini- 
tiated in  the  myfteries,  and  were  leligioully  invelled  ; 
after  which  they  were  permitted  to  bear  the  yoke  of 
the  god,  through  a  town  to  a  place  called  the  SanBuary, 
the  entrance  of  which  was  prohibited  to  the  profane. . 
There  they  were  obliged  to  fwear  that  they  would  nei- 
ther infert  months  nor  davs  in  the  year,  and  that  it 
fliould  remain  compofed  of  365  days,  as  had  been  efta- 
blllhed  by  the  ancients."  From  ihcfe  fafts,  Mr  Sava- 
ry,  ill  his  letters  on  Egypt,  infers,  that  Apis  was  the 
tutelar  divinity  of  the  new  form  given  to  the  folar. 
year,  and  of  the  cycle  of  25  years,  difcovered  at  the 
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fame  time.  This  deity,  befides,  liad  a  marked  rela- 
tion  to  the  fwelling  of  the  Nile,  as  is  teftified  by  a  great 
number  of  hiftorians.  The  new  moon  which  followed 
the  fummer  folftice,  ivss  the  era  of  this  phenomenon, 
on  which  the  eyes  of  every  body  were  fixed  :  And 
Pliny  fpcaks  as  follows  on  this  fubjefl :  "  Apis  had  on 
his  right  fide  a  white  mark,  reprel'enting  the  crefcent: 
This  mark  (continues  iElian)  indicated  the  commence- 
ment of  the  inundation."  If  Apis  poffcfled  the  cha- 
raftetirtic  figns  which  proved  his  divine  origin,  he 
promifed  fertility  and  abundance  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  It  feems  demonltrated,  therefore,  Mr  Savary 
adds,  that  this  facred  bull,  the  guardian  of  the  folar 
year  of  365  days,  was  alfo  regarded  as  the  genius  who 
preCded  over  the  overflowing  of  the  river.  The  priefts 
by  fixing  the  courfe  of  his  life  to  25  years,  and  by  ma- 
king the  inftallation  of  a  new  Apis  concur  with  the 
renewal  of  the  period  above  mentioned,  had  probably 
perceived,  as  the  refult  of  long  meteorological  obferva- 
tions,  that  this  revolution  always  brought  about  abun- 
dant feafons.  Nothing  was  better  calculated  to  pro- 
cure a  favourable  reception  of  this  emblematical  deity 
from  the  people,  fince  his  birth  was  a  prefage  to  them 
of  a  happy  inundation,  and  of  all  the  treafures  of  teem- 
ing nature. 

The  folemnity  of  his  inauguration  was  called  Aj>pa- 
rition.  That  which  was  renewed  every  year  towards 
the  1 2th  or  13th  of  the  month  Payn,  which  corre- 
fponds  with  the  17th  or  l8ch  of  June,  was  called  the 
birth  of  Apis,  It  was  a  time  of  rejoicing,  which  j^lian 
defcribes  in  the  following  manner  :  "  What  feftivals  I 
what  facrifices  take  place  in  Egypt  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  inundation  !  It  is  then  that  all  the  people 
celebrate  the  birth  of  Apis.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
defctibc  the  dances,  the  rejoicings,  the  fliows,  the  ban- 
quets, to  which  the  Egyptians  abandon  themfelves  on 
this  occafion,  and  impoffible  to  exprefs  the  intoxication 
of  jov  which  breaks  forth  in  all  the  towns  of  the  king- 
dom." 

Thefe  obfervations  Mr  Savary  thinks  further  con- 
firmed by  the  name  of  this  refpeiRable  bull  ;  Af>is,  in 
the  Egyptian  tongue,  fignifying  number,  meafure. 
This  epithet  perfeftly  characterizes  an  animal  efta- 
bliflied  as  the  guardian  of  the  folar  year,  the  type  of 
the  cycle  of  25  years,  and  the  prefage  of  a  favourable 
inundation. 

Monfieur  Huet,  bifliop  of  Avranches,  has  endea- 
voured to  prove  that  Apis  was  a  fymbolical  image  of 
the  patriarch  Jofeph,  and  has  fupported  his  opinion 
with  all  his  erudition.  Dr  Bryant  apprehends  that  the 
name  of  Api^  was  an  Egyptian  term  for  a  father  ;  that 
it  referred  to  the  patriarch  Noah  ;  and  that  the  cref- 
cent which  was  ufually  marked  on  the  fide  of  the  ani- 
mal, was  a  reprefeiitation  of  the  ark. 

Apis,  or  Bee.     See  Entomology  Index  and  Bee. 

APIUM,   PARSLEY.     See  Botany  /w(/f.\r. 

APIVOROUS,  in  Ornithology,  a  fynonvmeofa  fpe- 
cies  of  lalco.     See  Falco   Ornithology  Index. 

APLUDA.     See  Botany  Index. 

APOBATANA,  the  metropolis  of  Media,  and 
where  the  kings  kept  their  treafure  (Ifidorus  Chara- 
cenus)  ;  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  Ecbotana. 

APOBATERION,  in  antiquity,  a  v3ledi£>ory 
fpeech  or  poem  made  by  a  perfon  on  departing  out  of 
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his  own  country,  and  addrefl'ed  to  his  friends  or  rela- Apobatlirs, 
tions.  Apoca- 

APOBATHRA,  a    place    near    geftos   (Strabo)  ; .    'y'''''^-  ^ 
the  landing  place  where  Xerxes's  flups  were  frozen  and         ' 
fluck  in  the  ice  (Eullathius). 

APOCALYPSE,  Revelation,  the  name  of  one 
of  the  facred  books  of  the  New  Tclfament,  containing 
revelations  concerning  feveral  important  doctrines  of 
Chviflianity.  The  ivord  is  Greek,  and  derived  from 
a^oKasAvTTM,  to  reveal  or  difcover, 

■  This  l)ook,  according  to  Irenseus,  was  xvritten  a- 
bout  the  year  96  of  Chrilt,  in  the  illand  of  Patmos, 
whither  St  John  had  been  banilbed  by  the  emperor 
Domitian.  But  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  phices  the  writing 
of  it  earlier,  viz.  in  the  time  of  Nero.  Some  attri- 
bute this  book  to  the  arch  heretic  Cerinthus :  but  the 
ancients  unanimoufly  afcribed  it  to  John,  the  fon  of 
Zebedee,  and  brother  of  James  j  whom  the  Greek  fa- 
thers called  the  Divine,  by  way  of  eminence,  to  diflin- 
guilh  him  from  the  other  evangelifis.  This  book  has 
not,  at  all  times,  been  efleemed  canonical.  There 
were  many  churches  in  Greece,  as  St  Jerome  informs 
us,  which  did  not  receive  it ;  neither  is  it  in  the  cata- 
logue of  canonical  books  prepared  by  the  council  of 
Laodicea,  nor  in  that  of  St  Cyril  of  Jerufalem  :  but 
Juftin,  Irena:us,  Origen,  Cyprian,  Clemens  of  Alex- 
andria, Tertullian,  and  all  the  fathers  of  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  the  following  centuries,  quote  the  Revela- 
tion as  a  book  then  acknowledged  to  be  canonical. 
The  Alogians,  Marcionites,  Cerdonians,  and  Luther 
himfelf,  rejefted  this  book  ;  but  the  Proteftants  have 
forfaken  Luther  in  this  particular  ;  and  Beza  has 
ftrongly  maintained  againft  his  objeflions,  that  the  A- 
pocalypfe  is  authentic  and  canonical. 

The  Apocalypfe  confifls  of  twenty-two  chapters. 
The  three  firft  are  an  inftruclion  to  the  bilhops  of  the 
feven  churches  of  Afia  Minor.  The  fifteen  following 
chapters  contain  the  perfecutions  which  the  church  was 
to  fuifer  from  the  Jews,  heretics,  and  Roman  empe- 
rors. Next  St  John  prophefies  of  the  vengeance  of 
God,  which  he  will  exercife  againft  thofe  perfecutors, 
againft  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  city  ot  Rome  ; 
which,  as  the  Proteftants  fuppofe,  he  defcribes  under 
the  name  of  Babylon  the  great  whore,  feated  upon 
feven  hills.  In  the  lart  place,  the  19th,  20th,  2lft,  and 
22d  chapters,  defcribe  the  triumph  of  the  church  over 
its  enemies,  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb,  and  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  church  triumphant. 

"  It  is  a  part  of  this  prophecy  (fays  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton), that  it  fliould  not  be  underftood  before  the  laft  age 
of  the  world  ;  and  therefore  it  makes  for  the  credit  of 
the  prophecy,  that  it  is  not  yet  underftood.  The  folly 
of  interpreters  has  been  to  ioretel  times  and  things 
by  this  prophecy,  as  if  God  defigneri  to  make  them 
prophets.  Bv  this  mftincfs  they  have  not  only  expoled 
themfelves,  but  brought  the  prophecy  alio  into  con- 
tempt. The  defign  of  God  was  much  othtrwife  :  He 
gave  this  and  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Tcftament, 
not  to  gratify  men's  curiofitics,  by  enabling  them  to 
forikiiow  things ;  but  that,  after  they  were  fulfilled, 
they  might  be  interpreted  by  the  events ;  and  his  own 
providence,  not  the  interpreters,  be  then  manifefted 
thereby  to  the  world.  And  there  is  already  fo  much 
of  the  prophecy  fulfilled,  that  aS  many  as  will  take 
I  pains 
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Apofope    pairn  in  tliis-fludy,  may  fee  fufficient  inftances  of  God's 
II  providence. 

Apocryplia.  .j.|jj.|.^  jj,^^^  jj'gpi^  feveral  other  works  publl/lied  un- 
der tiie  title  of  ylpocalypfct.  S')zomcn  mentions  i\ 
book  ufcd  in  tlic  churches  of  Pali.llinc,  called  the  ^. 
pociilypj'e  or  Revelation  of  St  I' iter.  He  alfo  men- 
tions  an  Apocalypfe  of  St  Paul  :  which  the  Coph- 
tfe  ret:iin  to  this  day.  Eufebius  alfo  fpeaks  of  both 
thcfc  Apocalypfcs.  St  Epiphanius  mentions  an  Apo- 
calypfe  of  Adam  ;  Niccphorus,  an  Apocalypfe  of  Ef- 
dras  :  Gratian  and  Cedrenus,  an  Apocalypfe  of  Mofcs, 
another  of  St  Thomas,  and  another  of  St  Stephen  ; 
St  Jerome,  an  Apocalypte  of  Elias.  Porphyry,  in  his 
life  of  Plotin,  m.fkes  mention  of  the  Apocilypfe  or 
Re%'elations  of  Zoroaftcr,  Zoilrian,  Nicothxus,  Allo- 
gencs,  &r. 

APOCOPE,  araonff  grammarians,  a  figure  which 
cuts  off  a  letter  or  f\  liable  from  the  end  of  a  word  j  as 
ivgtni  for  ingenir. 

APOCRISARIUS,  in  ecclefialHcal  antif^uity,  a 
fort  of  refidcnt  in  an  imperial  city,  in  the  name  of  a 
foreign  church  or  bifliop,  whotc  office  was  to  nego- 
tiate, as  proflor  at  the  emperor's  court,  in  all  eccle- 
fiaftical  caufes  in  which  his  principals  might  be  con- 
cerned. The  inftitution  of  the  office  feems  to  have 
been  in  the  time  of  ConfJantine,  or  not  long  after, 
ivhen,  the  emperors  being  become  Chriftians,  foreign 
churches  had  more  occalions  to  promote  their  fuits  at 
court  than  formerly.  However,  xve  find  it  eflablilhed 
by  law  in  the  time  of  Juftinian.  In  imitation  of  this 
officer,  alnioll  every  monallery  had  its  Apocrifarius,  or 
rcfident,  in  the  imperial  city. 

The  title  and  quality  of  Apocrifary  became  at  length 
appropriated  to  the  pope's  agerit,  or  nuncio,  as  he  is 
now  called  ;  who  refided  at  Conftantinople,  to  receive 
the  pope's  defpatches,  and  the  emperor's  anfwers.  The 
word  is  formed  from  a7rox.^i-iuv  to  anfwer. 

APOCRUSTICS,  in  Medicine,  the  fame  with  re- 
pellents. 

APOCRYPHA,    or    apocrvphal    books,    fuch 
books  as  are  not  admitted  into  the  cunon  of  Scripture, 
being  either  not  .icknowlcdged   as  divine,  or  confider- 
ed  as  fpurious 
<tT»,  and  K^v-mi  to  hitle  or  conceal. 

When  the  Jews  publilhed  their  facred  books,  they 
gave  the  appellations  of  canonical  and  divine  only  to 
fuch  as  they  then  made  public  :  fuch  as  were  ftill  re- 
tained in  their  archives  they  called  apocryphal,  hr  no 
other  reafon  but  becaufe  they  were  not  public  ;  fo 
that  they  might  be  really  facred  and  divine,  though  not 
pramulged  as  fuch. 

Thus,  in  refpcft  of  the  Bible,  all  books  were  called 
vpocrypha/ which  were  not  inferted  in  the  Jewilh  canon 
of  Scripture.  Voffius  obferves,  that,  with  regard  to 
the  facred  books,  none  are  to  be  accounted  apocry- 
phal, except  fuch  as  had  neither  been  admitted  into 
the  fynagogue  nor  the  church,  fo  as  to  be  added  to  the 
canon,  and  read  in  public. 

The  Protertants  do  not  only  reckon  thofe  books  to 
be  apocryphal  which  are  eOecmed  fuch  in  the  church 
of  Rome,  as  the  prayer  of  M-inalTch  king  ot  Judah, 
the  third  and  fourth  books  of  El'dras,  St  Barnabas's 
epiflle,  the  book  of  Hermos,  the  addition  at  the  end 
of  Job,  and  the  15 lit  pfalm  ;  jjut  alfo  Tobit,  Judith, 
Efther,  the  book  of  Wifdom,  Jefus  the  fon  of  Sirach, 
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Baruch  the  prophet,  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children,  Apoery^ll 
tlie  Hillury  of  Sufannah,  the  Hidory  of  Bell   and  the         ''   ^ 
Dragon,  and  tlie  fiift   and    ftcond    Looks  of  the  Mac-  _ll.^_lj 
cabcc. 

It  is  now  pretended  that  thefe  books  were  not  receiv- 
ed by  the  Jews,  or  fo  much  as  known  to  them.  None 
of  tlic  writers  of  the  New  Teft:tment  cite  or  mention 
them  :  neither  I'hilo  nor  Jofeplius  fpeak  of  them.  The 
Chrillian  church  was  for  fome  ages  an  utter  ftranger 
to  thefe  book«.  Origen,  Athanafius,  Hillary,  Cyril  of 
Jerulalem,  and  all  the  orthodox  writers,  who  have  given 
catalogues  of  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture,  unani- 
moully  concur  in  rejecting  thefe  out  of  the  capon.  And 
for  the  New  Teftament,  they  are  divided  in  their  opi- 
nions, whether  the  epiflle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  epiftU 
of  St  James,  and  the  fecond  cpillle  of  St  Peter,  the 
fccond  and  tliird  epiftlcs  of  St  John,  the  epiftle  of  St 
Jude,  and  the  Revelation,  arc  to  be  acknowledged  as 
canonical  or  not. 

The  Protellants  acknowledge  fuch  books  of  Scripture 
only  to  be  canonical  as  were  fo  elleemed  to  be  in  the 
firll  ages  of  the  church  ;  fuch  as  are  cited  by  the  ear- 
lieft  Writers  among  the  Chrillians  as  of  divine  authori- 
ty, and  after  the  mofl  diligent  inquiry  were  received 
and  fo  judged  to  be  by  the  council  of  Laodicea.  The 
feveral  epilUes  above  mentioned,  and  the  book  of  Re- 
velation, whatever  the  fentiments  of  forae  particular 
perfons  are  or  may  liave  been  of  them,  are  allowed  by 
all  the  reformed  churches  to  be  parts  of  the  canon  of 
the  New  Telfament. 

The  apocryphal  book«,  however,  according  to  the 
fixth  article  of  the  church  of  England,  are  to  be  read 
for  example  of  life  and  inftruflion  of  manners  ;  but  it 
doth  not  apply  them  to  eftablilh  any  doctrine. 

APOCYNUM.     See  Dogs-bane,  Botany/W«-. 

APODECT/T.,  in  antiquity,  a  denomination  giv- 
en  to  ten  general  receivers  appointed  by  the  Athe- 
nians to  receive  the  public  revenues,  taxes,  debts, 
and  the  like.  The  apodeftse  had  alfo  a  power  to  de- 
cide controverfies  arifing  in  relation  to  money  and 
taxes,  all  but  thofe  of  the  moft  difficult  nature  and 
higheft  concern,  which  were  referred  to  the  courts  of 
judicature. 

APODECT/tl,  in  the  Athenian  government,  of- 
ficers appointed  to  fee   that  the  meafuies  of  corn  were 

jua. 

APODES,  in  a  general  fcnfe,  denotes  things  with- 
out feet.  Zoologifts  apply  the  name  to  a  fabulous 
fort  of  birds,  faid  to  be  found  in  fome  of  the  iflands 
of  the  new  world,  which,  being  entirely  without 
feet,  fupported  themfelves  on  the  branches  of  trees  by 
their  crooked  bills. 

Apodes,  in  the  Linnaean  fyftem,  the  name  of  the 
fir/I  order  of  fifties,  or  thofe  which  have  no  belly  fins. 
See  Ichthyology  Index. 

APODICTICAL,  among  philofophers,  a  term  im- 
porting a  demonllrative  proof,  or  fyftematical  method 
of  teaching. 

APODOSIS,  in  Rhetoric,  makes  the  third  part  of 
a  complete  exordium,  being  properly  the  application 
or  reftriftion  of  the/)ro/'/7/'7j-.  The  apodofis  is  the  fame 
with  what  is  otherwife  called  a.xiojis ;  and  ftands  op- 
pofed  to  protajis  :  e.  g.  protafis,  all  branches  of  hil- 
tory  are  neceffary  for  a  ftudent  •,  catefcene,  fo  that, 
without  thefe,  he  can  never  make  any  conGderable  fi- 
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gure  ;  opodofu,  but  literally  hiftory  is  of  a  more  cfpe- 
cial  ufe,  which  recommends  it,  &sC. 

APODYTERIUM,  in  the  ancient  baths,  the  a- 
partments  where  perfons  dreffed  and  undreffed. 

APOGEE,  in  yfjlronomj,  that  point  in  the  orbit 
of  a  planet  which  is  at  the  greatell  diftance  from  the 
earth.  The  apogee  of  the  fun  is  thit  part  of  the  earth's 
•orbit  which  is  at  the  greatell  diftance  from  the  fun  ; 
and  confequently  the  fun's  apogee,  and  the  earth's 
aphelion,  are  one  and  the  fame  point. 

APOLIDES,  in  antiquity,  thofe  condemned  for 
life  to  the  public  works,  or  exiled  into  fome  ifland, 
and  thus  diverted  of  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens. 
APOLLINARIAN  games,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
were  inftituted  in  the  year  of  Rome  542.  The  occa- 
fion  was  a  kind  of  oracle  delivered  by  the  prophet  Mar- 
cus after  the  fatal  battle  at  Canna",  declaring  that  to 
expel  the  enemy,  and  cure  the  people  of  an  infectious 
difeafe  which  then  prevailed,  facred  gnmes  were  to  be 
annually  performed  in  honour  of  Apollo  ;  the  prcetor 
to  have  the  direftion  of  them,  and  the  decemviri  to  of- 
fer facrifices  after  the  Grecian  rite.  The  fenate  order- 
ed that  this  oracle  (hould  be  obferved  the  rather,  be- 
caufe  another  of  the  fame  Marcus,  wherein  he  had 
foretold  the  overthrow  at  Cannae,  had  come  true  ;  for 
this  reaion  they  gave  the  prsetor  12,000  afes  out  of  the 
public  cafh  to  defray  the  folemnity.  There  were  facri- 
ticed  an  ox  to  Apollo,  as  alfo  two  white  goats,  and  a 
cow  to  Latona  ;  all  witji  their  horns  gilt.  Apollo  had 
alfo  a  collection  made  for  him,  befides  what  the  people 
who  were  fpeftators  gave  voluntarily.  The  firft  pr<E- 
tor  by  whom  they  were  held  was  P.  Cornelius  Sylla. 
For  fome  time  they  were  moveable  or  indiclive  j  but  at 
length  were  fixed,  under  P.  Licinius  Varus,  to  the  fifth 
of  July,  and  made  perpetual.  The  men,  who  were 
fpeflators  at  thefe  games,  wore  garlands  on  their  heads  ; 
the  women  performed  their  devotions  in  the  temples  at 
the  lame  time,  and  at  laft  they  caroufed  together  in  the 
veftibules  of  their  houfes,  the  doors  (landing  open.  The 
Apolllnarian  games  were  merely  fcenical  ;  and  at  firil 
only  obferved  with  finging,  piping,  and  other  forts  of 
mufic  J  but  afterwards  there  were  alfo  introduced  all 
•manner  of  mountebank  tricks,  dances,  and  the  like  : 
yet  lo  as  that  they  flill  remained  fcenical,  no  chaiiot 
races,  wreilling,  or  the  like  laborious  exerciles  of  the 
bodv,  being  ever  praftiled  at  them. 

APOLLINARIANS,  Apollinarists,  called  al- 
fo by  Epiphanius  Dimartia,  ancient  heretics,  who  de- 
nied the  proper  humanity  of  Chrift,  and  maintained 
that  the  body  which  he  aflumed  was  endowed  with  a 
feiifitive,  and  not  a  rational,  foul,  but  that  the  Divine 
Nature  fupplied  the  place  of  the  intelleflual  principle 
in  man.  This  fefl  derived  its  name  from  Apollinaris, 
bifliop  of  Laodicea,  in  the  fourth  century. 

The  ApoUinarians  have  been  charged  with  other 
opinions,  fuch  as,  the  Milltnarisn  and  Sabellian,  the 
pre-exiftence  of  the  body  of  Chrift,  and  the  pafTion  of 
his  Deity  ;  but  ecclefiaftical  writers  aie  not  agreed  with 
refpeft  to  thefe  and  other  particulars.  Their  doftrine 
was  firft  condemi  ed  by  a  council  of  Alexandria  in  the 
year  362,  and  afterwards  in  a  more  formal  manner  by 
a  council  at  Rome  in  375  ;  and  by  another  council  in 
378,  which  depofcd  Apollinaris  from  his  bifliopric. 
Notwilhftanding  all,  his  doflritie  fprtad  through  moft 
vi  the  churches  of  the  eaft  :    and  his  follower*  were  fub- 
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divided  into  various  fefls.  In  388,  the  emperor  The- -^poUinari'. 
odofius  enabled  a  law,  forbidding  them  to  hold  iiliVm-  v  ' 
blies,  to  have  any  ecclefiaftics  or  biftiops,  or  to  dwell  in 
cities.  The  rigorous  execution  of  this  law,  in  concur- 
rence with  the  decrees  of  different  councils,  reduced 
them  to  a  very  fmall  number,  and  their  doftrine  had  no 
long  duration. 

APOLLINARIS,  Caius  Sulpicius,  a  very  learn- 
ed grammarian,  born  at  Carthage,  lived  in  the  2d  cen- 
tury, under  the  Antonines  j  he  is  fuppofcd  to  be  the 
author  of  the  verfes  W'hich  are  prefixed  to  the  comedies 
of  Terence,  and  contain  the  arguments  of  them.  He 
had  for  his  fucceffor  in  the  profeffion  of  grammar  Hel- 
vius  Pertinax,  who  had  been  his  fcholar,  and  was  at 
laft  emperor. 

Apollinaris  Sidonius,  Caius  LoUius,  an  emi- 
nent Chriftian  writer  and  bifhop  in  the  5th  century,  was 
born  of  a  noble  family  in  France.  He  was  educated 
under  the  beft  raafters,  and  made  a  prodigious  pro- 
grefs  in  the  feveral  arts  and  fciences,  but  particularly 
in  poetry  and  polite  literature.  After  he  had  left  the 
fchools,  he  applied  himlelfto  the  profeffion  of  war.  He 
married  Papianilla,  the  daughter  of  Avitus,  who  was 
conful,  and  afterwards  emperor,  by  whom  he  had  three 
children.  But  Majorianus  in  the  year  457  having  de- 
prived Avitus  of  the  empire,  and  taken  the  city  of 
Lyons,  in  which  our  author  refided,  Apollinaris  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  However  the  reputation 
of  his  learning  foftened  Majorianus's  refentment,  fo 
that  he  treated  him  with  the  utmoft  civility,  in  return 
for  which  Apollinaris  ccmpofed  a  panegyric  in  his  ho- 
nour ;  which  was  fo  highly  applauded,  that  he  had  a 
flatue  erefted  to  him  at  Rome,  and  was  honoured  with 
the  title  of  Coutil.  In  the  year  467  the  emperor  An- 
themius  rewarded  him  for  the  panegyric  which  he  had 
written  in  honour  of  him,  by  raifing  him  to  the  port  of 
governor  of  Rome,  and  afterward?  to  the  dignity  of  a 
patrician  and  fenator,  and  erefling  a  ftatue  to  him. 
But  he  foon  quitted  thefe  fecular  employments  for  the 
fervice  of  the  church.  The  bifliopric  of  Clermont  be- 
ing vacant  in  472  by  the  death  of  Eparchus,  Apolli- 
naris, who  was  then  only  a  layman,  was  choftn  to 
fucceed  him  without  any  intereft  cr  felicitation  on  his 
part,  in  which  fee  he  afted  with  the  greateft  inte- 
grity. Clermont  being  befieged  by  the  Goths,  he 
animated  the  people  to  the  defence  of  that  city,  and 
would  never  confent  to  the  lurrender  of  it  ;  fo  that, 
when  it  was  taken  about  the  year  480,  he  was  obli- 
ged to  retire  ;  but  he  was  loon  rellored  by  Evariges 
king  of  the  Goths,  and  continued  to  govern  the  chuich 
as  he  had  done  before.  He  died  in  peace  the  21ft  of 
Auguft  487  ;  and  his  fellival  is  flill  obferved  in  the 
church  of  Clermont,  where  his  memory  is  held  in  great 
veneration.  He  is  efteemed  the  moft  elegant  writer  of 
his  age,  both  in  profe  and  verfe.  He  wrote  a  great 
many  little  pieces;  but  preferved  none  but  tliofc  which 
he  thought  were  worthy  of  being  continued  down  to 
poflerity.  He  colledled  himlelf  the  nine  books  which 
we  have  remaining  of  his  letters.  His  chief  pieces  in 
poetry  are  the  three  panegyrics  upon  the  emperors  A- 
vitus,  Majorianus,  and  Anthcn)ius.  The  reft  of  them 
are  a  collcflion  of  puenis  addielTed  to  his  friends  upon 
particular  fubjeifts.  His  letters  contain  a  variety  of 
particulars  relating  to  polite  literature  and  profane 
hiftory. 
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Aj,ollliiaii-      APOLLINARIUS,  Claudius,  a  learned  billiop 
"*•        of  Hierapolis,   who,  about  the  yrar  l  70,   prefentccl  to 
,  Marcus  Auiclius  an  e.\ctllcnt  Apology  ior  tlic  Chii- 
ftiaii'i. 

Apollinarius  the  Toun^er,  thus  called  to  diflln- 
puilli  him  I'roni  his  father,  called  AfioUinarius  ihc  V.I- 
tier,  was  at  fiill  kilor  or  reader  of  J>aoiJtci-a,  and  af- 
terwards bilhop  of  that  city.  He  was  univcrfally 
cfteemed  the  created  man  of  liis  :ij>e,  l>oth  for  learning 
and  piety,  and  a  moll  accurate  and  nervous  defender  ot 
the  faith  againll  all  iis  enemies  :  but  notwithfl.mding 
this,  on  his  advancing  lome  opinions  that  were  not  ap- 
proved, he  was  anathematized  as  an  heretic  by  the  Ic- 
coiid  general  council  of  Conftantinople  in  381. 

Al'OLLO,  in  Myiliology,  a  Pagan  deity  worfliip- 
ped  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Cicero  mentions 
four  of  this  name  :  the  mod  ancient  of  whom  was  the 
fon  of  Vulcan-,  the  fecond  a  Ion  of  Corybas,  and  born 
in  Crete  ;  the  third  an  Arcadian,  called  Nomitin,  from 
his  being  a  great  Icgillator  ;  and  the  IhII,  to  wliom  the 
greateft  honour  is  afcribed,  the  fon  of  Jupittr  and  La- 
tona. 

Apollo  had  a  variety  of  other  names,  either  derived 
from  his  principal  attributes,  or  the  chief  places  where 
he  was  worftiipped.  He  was  called  the  Healer,  from 
his  enlivening  warmth  and  cheering  influence  j  Paan, 
from  the  peililenrial  heats  :  to  fignify  the  former,  the 
ancients  placed  the  Graces  on  his  right  hand  ;  and  for 
the  latter,  a  bow  and  arrows  in  his  left  :  Nomiits,  or 
the  Ihe.phcrd,  from  his  fertilizing  the  earth,  and  thence 
fuilainlng  the  animal  creation  :  Deliris,  from  his  ren- 
dering all  things  manifell  :  Pythius,  from  his  vidlory 
over  Python  ;  Lycias,  Fhabiit,  and  Phaneta,  from 
his  purity  and  fpleiidour.  As  Apollo  is  almoft  always 
confounded  by  the  Greeks  uilh  the  lun,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  he  fht)uld  be  dignified  with  lo  many  attributes. 
It  was  natural  for  the  mofl  glorious  object  in  nature, 
v.'hole  influence  is  felt  by  all  creation,  and  feen  by  eve- 
ry animated  part  of  it,  to  be  adored  as  the  fountain 
of  light,  heat,  and  life.  Ihe  power  of  healing  dif- 
eafes  being  chielly  given  by  the  ancients  to  medicinal 
plants  and  vegetable  productions,  it  was  natural  to  ex- 
alt into  a  divinity  the  vifible  caule  of  their  growth. 
Hence  he  was  alfo  Ityled  the  God  rf  Phyfic  ;  and  that 
external  heat  which  cheers  and  invigorates  all  nature, 
beijig  transferred  fiom  the  hum^n  body  to  the  mind, 
gave  rile  to  the  idea  of  all  menial  eflervelccr.ce  coming 
from  this  god  ;  hence,  likewife,  poets,  piophet.s,  and 
muficians,  are  faid  to  be  Numine  ajjhiti,  inlpired  by 
Apollo. 

Whether  Apollo  was  ever  a  real  perfonage,  or  only 
the  great  luminary,  many  have  doubted.  Indeed,  Vof- 
fius  has  taken  great  pains  to  prove  this  god  to  be  only 
a  metaphorical  being,  and  that  there  never  was  any 
other  Apollo  than  the  fun.  "  He  was  llyled  the  Son 
of  Jupiler  (fays  this  author),  becaufe  that  god  was 
reckoned  by  the  anctt  nts  the  author  of  the  world.  His 
nivither  was  called  Latona,  a  name  which  fignifies  hid- 
den ;  becaufi",  before  the  fun  was  created,  all  things 
were  wrapped  up  in  the  oblcurity  of  chaos.  He  is  al- 
was  repreiented  as  bcardlels  and  youthful,  becaufe 
the  fun  never  grows  old  or  decays.  And  what  elfe 
can  his  bow  and  arrows  imply,  but  his  piercing  beams?" 
And  he  adds,  "that  all  the  ceremonies  which  were  per- 
formed to  his  honour,  had  a  manifell  relation  to  the 
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great  fource  of  light  whicli  lie  reprtfented.     Whence    -Apolla. 
(he  concludes)  it  is  in  vain  to  feek  for  any  other  divi-  • 

nity  than  the  fun,  which  was  adored  under  the  name 
of  Apollo."  However,  though  this  be  in  general 
true,  yet  it  dots  ajipear,  from  many  paflagej  in  ancient 
aulhors,  that  there  was  fome  illuftiious  perfonage 
named  Ap'jllu,  who,  after  his  apothcofis,  was  taken 
for  the  lun  j  as  Oliris  and  Oius  in  Egypt,  Avljofe  ex- 
illeiicc  cantiot  be  called  in  queftion,  were,  after  their 
death,  confounded  with  the  fun,  of  which  they  be- 
came the  lymijoh,  either  from  the  glory  and  fplcndour 
of  their  reigns,  or  from  a  belief  that  their  fouls  had 
taken  up  their  rcfidence  in  that  luminary. 

Of  the  four  Apollos  mentioned  by  Cicero,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  three  laft  were  Greeks,  and  the  firfl  an 
Egyptian  ;  who,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  the  fon 
of  Ofiris  and  Ifis,  and  called  Orus.  Pnufanias  is  of 
the  lame  opinion  as  Herodotus,  and  tanks  Apollo 
among  the  Egyptian  divinities.  The  tcllimony  of 
Diodorus  Siculus  is  ftill  more  exprefs  j  for  in  fpeaking 
of  Ifis,  after  faying  that  (he  had  invented  the  practice 
of  medicine,  he  adds,  that  flic  taught  this  art  to  her 
fon  Orus,  named  Apollo,  who  was  the  lall  of  the  gods 
that  reigned  in  Egypt. 

It  is  ealy  to  tiace  almoft  all  the  Grecian  fables  and 
mythologies  from  Egypt.  If  the  Apollo  of  the  Greeks 
was  laid  to  be  the  Ion  of  Jupiter,  it  was  hecaule  Orus 
the  Apollo  of  the  Egyptians  had  Ofiris  for  bis  f.thcr, 
whom  the  Greeks  confounded  %Tith  Jupiter.  If  the 
Greek  Apollo  was  rccknned  the  god  ot  eloquence,  mu- 
fic,  medicine,  and  poetry,  the  reafon  was,  thit  Ofiris, 
who  was  the  fymbol  of  the  fun  among  tlie  Egyptians, 
as  well  as  his  fon  Orus,  had  there  taught  thofe  liberal 
arts.  If  the  Greek  Apollo  was  the  god  and  conduc- 
tor of  the  Mufes,  it  was  bec:»ufe  Ofiris  carried  with  h-m 
in  his  expedition  to  the  Indies  finging  women  and  mu- 
ficians. This  parallel  might  ije  carried  on  (lill  fur- 
ther ;  but  enough  has  been  faid  lo  prove  that  the  true 
Apollo  was  that  of  Egypt. 

To  the  other  perfedfions  of  this  divinity  the  poet* 
have  added  beauty,  grace,  and  the  art  of  captivatin? 
the  ear  and  the  heart,  no  lefs  by  the  fweetnefs  of  his 
eloquence,  than  by  the  melodious  founds  of  his  lyre. 
However,  with  all  thefe  accomplifliments,  he  had  rot 
the  talent  of  captivating  the  fair  with  whofe  charms 
he  was  enr.moured.  But  the  amouis  and  ether  adven- 
tures related  of  this  god  during  his  refidence  on  earth, 
are  too  numerous,  and  too  well  known,  to  be  inferted 
here.  His  mufical  contclls,  however,  being  more  ron- 
iRxled  with  the  nature  of  this  work,  muft  not  be  whol- 
ly unnoticed. 

To  begin?  therefore,  with  the  difpute  which  he  had 
with  Pan,  that  was  left  to  the  arbitration  of  Midas. 

Pan,  who  thought  he  excelled  in  playing  the  flute, 
offered  to  prove  that  it  was  an  iiiftrument  luperior  to 
the  lyre  of  Apollo.  The  challenge  was  accepted  ; 
and  Midas,  who  was  appointed  the  umpire  in  this 
conteft,  deciding  in  favour  of  Pan,  was  rewarded  by 
Apollo,  according  to  the  poets,  with  the  ears  of  an 
als  for  his  Ifupidity. — This  fiftion  feems  founded  upon 
hiftory.  Midas,  according  to  Paufanias,  ivas  the  fon 
of  Gordius  and  Cybele  ;  and  reigned  in  the  Greater 
Phrygia,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo.  He  was  poff  ^e.& 
of  luch  great  riches,  and  fuch  an  inordinate  defire  of 
increaCng  them  by  the  moft  contemptible  parfimony, 
3  N  that, 
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Apollo,    that,   according   to  the   poets,  he  converted  whatever 
"""*'  he  touched  into  gold.     However,  his  talent  for  accu- 

mulation did  not  extend  to  the  acquirement  of  tafte 
and  knowledge  in  the  fine  arts;  and,  perhaps,  his  dul- 
nefs  and  inattention  to  thefe  provoked  fome  mufical 
poets  to  invent  the  fable  of  his  decifion  in  favour  of 
Pan  againft  Apollo.  The  fcholiaft  upon  Ariftophanes, 
to  explain  the  fiction  of  his  long  ears,  fays,  that  it  was 
defigned  to  intimate  that  he  kept  fpies  in  all  parts  of 
his  dominions. 

Marfyas,  another  player  on  the  flute,  was  ftill  more 
unfortunate  than  either  Pan  or  his  admirer  Midas. 
This  Marfyas,  having  engaged  in  a  mufical  difpute 
with  Apollo,  chofe  the  people  of  Nifa  for  judges.  A- 
pollo  played  at  firll  a  fimple  air  upon  his  inltrument  ; 
but  Marfyas,  taking  up  his  pipe,  rtruck  the  audience 
fo  much  by  the  novelty  of  its  tone,  and  the  art  of  his 
performance,  that  he  Icenied  to  be  heard  with  more 
pleafure  than  his  rival.  Having  agreed  upon  a  fecond 
trial  of  fkill,  it  is  laid  that  the  performance  of  Apollo, 
by  accompanying  the  lyre  with  his  voice,  was  allowed 
greatly  to  excel  that  of  P>Iaifyas  upon  the  flute  alone. 
Marfyas,  with  indignation,  protefted  againft  the  deci- 
fion of  his  judges  ;  urging  that  he  had  not  been  fairly 
vanquifhed  according  to  the  rules  ftipulated,  becaule 
the  difpute  was  concerning  the  excellence  of  their  fe- 
veral  inftruments,  not  their  voices ;  and  that  it  was 
wholly  unjuft  to  employ  two  arts  againft  one. 

Apollo  denied  that  he  had  taken  any  unfair  advan- 
tages of  his  antagonill,  fince  Marfyas  had  employed 
both  his  mouth  and  fingers  in  performing  upon  his 
inftrument ;  fo  that,  if  he  was  denied  the  ule  of  his 
laouth,  he  would  be  ftill  mure  dilqualified  for  the  con- 
tention. The  judges  approved  of  Apollo's  reafoning, 
and  ordered  a  third  trial.  Marfyas  was  again  van- 
quiftied  ;  and  Apollo,  inflamed  by  the  violence  of 
the  difpute,  flayed  him  alive  for  his  prefumption.  See 
Marsyas. 

Paufilnias  relates  a  circumftance  concerning  this  con- 
teft,  that  had  been  omitted  by  Diodorus,  which  is,  that 
A-pollo  accepted  the  challenge  from  Marfyas,  upon 
condition  that  the  viifor  fliould  ufethe  vanquiflied  as 
he  pleafed. 

Diodorus  informs  us,  that  Apollo  foon  repenting  of 
the  cruelty  with  which  he  had  treated  Marfyas,  broke 
the  firings  of  the  lyre,  and  by  that  means  put  a  flop, 
for  a  tFme,  to  any  farther  progrefs  in  the  praflice  of 
that  new  inftrument. 

The  next  incident  to  be  mentioned  in  the  hiftoiy  of 
Apollo  is  his  defeat  of  the  ferpent  Python. 

The  waters  of  Deucalion's  deluge,  fays  Ovid,  which 
had  overflowed  the  earth,  left  a  flime  from  whence 
fprung  innumerable  monfters  ;  and  among  others  the 
ferpent  Python,  which  made  great  havock  in  the  coun- 
try about  Parnaffus.  Apollo,  armed  with  his  darts, 
put  him  to  death  ;  which  phyfically  explained,  im- 
plies, that  the  heat  of  the  fun  having  dilTipated  the 
noxious  fleams,  theic  monfters  foon  dilappeaied  :  or  if 
this  fable  be  referred  to  hillory,  the  ferpent  was  a  rob- 
ber, who  haunting  the  country  about  Delphos,  and 
very  much  iufefling  thofe  who  came  thither  to  facri- 
ficc  ;  a  prince,  wlio  bore  the  name  of  Apollo,  or  one 
of  the  priefts  of  that  god,   put  him  to  death. 

This  event  gave  rife  to  the  inftitution  of  the  Pythian 
games,  fo  freiuenlly  mentioned  in  the  Grecian  hifto- 
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ry  J   and  it  was   from  the   legend  of  Apollo's   vii?loiy     Apolio. 
over  'he   Python  that  the  god    himfelf    acquired   the  ''""' 

name  of  Pylh'ws,  and  his  prieftefs  that  of  Pythia. 
The  city  ot  Delphos,  where  the  famous  oracles  were 
fo  long  deliveied,  was  frequently  ftyled  Fylho. 

As  Apollo  was  the  god  of  the  fine  arts,  thofe  who 
cultivated  them  were  called  his  Jons.  Of  this  number 
was  Philammon  of  Delphos,  whom  the  poets  and  my- 
thologifts  make  the  twin-brother  of  Autolychus,  by 
the  nymph  Chione,  and  Apollo  and  Mercury.  It  is 
pretended  that  both  thefe  divinities  were  favoured  by 
the  nymph  on  the  fame  day,  and  that  their  fires  were 
known  from  their  dilTerent  talents.  Philammon,  a 
great  poet  and  mufician,  was  reported  to  be  the  olT- 
(pring  of  the  god  who  prefides  over  thofe  arts  ;  and 
Autolychus,  from  the  craftinels  and  fubtility  of  his  dif- 
pofition,  was  faid  to  have  fprung  from  Mercury,  god 
of  tlitft  and  fraud.  Piiilammon  is  one  of  the  firft, 
after  Apollo,  upon  fabulous  record,  as  a  vocal  per- 
former, who  accompanied  himfelf  with  the  found  of 
the  lyre  :  his  fon  was  the  celebrated  I  hamyris.  See 
Tham  YRIS. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Apollo  was  more 
generally  revered  in  the  Pagan  world  than  any  other 
deity  ;  having,  in  almoft  every  region  of  it,  temples, 
oracles,  and  feftivals,  as  innumerable  as  his  attributes  : 
the  wolf  and  hawk  were  confecrated  to  him,  as  fym- 
bols  of  his  piercing  eyes;  the  crow  and  the  raven,  be- 
caufe  thefe  birds  were  fuppofed  to  have  by  inftinft  the 
faculty  of  prediftion  ;  the  laurel,  from  a  perfuafion 
that  thofe  who  flept  with  fome  branches  of  that  tree 
under  their  heads  received  certain  vapours,  which  ena- 
bled them  to  prophecy.  The  cock  was  conlecrated  to 
him,  becaufe  by  his  crowing  he  announces  the  rifing 
of  the  fun;  and  the  emftiopper  on  account  of  his  fing- 
ing  faculty,  which  was  fuppofed  to  do  honour  to  the 
god  of  mufic.  Moft  cf  the  ancient  poets  have  cele- 
brated this  tuneful  infeft,  but  none  better  than  Ana- 
creon,   Ode  xliii. 

Plato  fays  that  the  grafliopper  fings  all  fummer 
without  food,  like  thofe  men  who,  dedicating  them- 
felves  to  the  Mules,  forget  the  common  concerns  of 
life. 

The  fwan  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  a  bird  fa- 
cred  to  .A.po!lo  in  two  capacities  ;  fiifl,  as  being,  like 
the  crow  and  raven,  gifted  with  the  fpirit  of  predic- 
tion; and,  fecondly,  for  his  extraordinary  vocal  poweir. 
The  fweetnefs  of  his  fong,  efpecially  at  the  approach 
of  death,  was  not  only  extolled  by  all  the  poets  of 
antiquity,  but  by  hiftorians,  pliilofopheis,  and  fages  ; 
and  to  call  a  great  writer  the  Jivan  of  his  age  and  na- 
tion, was  a  full  acknowlcdgmtnt  of  his  fovereignty. 
Thus  Horace  calls  Pindar  the  Thehan  fivan. 

Plutarch,  who  was  himfelf  a  piicft  of  Apollo,  im- 
prefTcd  with  tlie  highcft  refpeft  and  veneration  for  him 
and  for  mufic,  in  his  dialogue  upon  that  art,  makes 
one  of  his  interlocutors  fay,  that  an  invention  fo  ufe- 
ful  and  charming  could  never  have  been  the  work  of 
man,  but  mull  have  originated  from  iome  god,  fuch 
as  Apollo,  the  inventor  of  the  flute  and  lyre,  impro- 
perly attributed  to  Hyagnis,  Marfya',  Olympus,  and 
others;  and  the  proofs  he  urges  in  fupport  of  this  af- 
fertion,  ftiow,  if  not  its  truth,  at  leaft  that  it  was  the 
common  and  received  opinion. 

All  dances  and  facrifices,  fays  he,  ufcd  in  honour  of 

Apollo, 
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Apollo.  ApuUo,  arc  performed  to  the  fouml  of  (lutes :  tlic  lla- 
■~-~V'  '  tue  of  tliii  ^od  at  Delos,  crcfled  in  the  time  of  Hercu- 
les, had  in  its  rii»ht  hand  a  bow  ;  and  011  the  left  ilood 
the  three  Graces,  who  were  furniflied  with  thice  kinds 
of  inllrumcnts,  the  lyre,  the  flute,  and  the  fyrinx. 
'J"he  youth  alfo  ivho  carries  the  laurel  ot  Tcmpe  to 
Delphos,  is  accompanied  Liy  one  playing  on  the  llute  ; 
and  the  lacrcd  prelcnts  formerly  ftnt  to  IJclo';  by  the 
Hyperboreans,  were  condui^ted  thither  to  the  lound  oi 
lyres,  liutes,  and  IhepherJs  pipes.  He  liipports  thefe 
fails  by  the  tcllimonies  of  the  poets  Alc;eus,  Alcman, 
and  Corinna. 

It  lcv.nis  as  if  the  account  of  Apollo  could  not  be 
concluded  by  any  tiiinj^  that  is  left  to  olYer  on  the  lub- 
}e&,  fo  properly,  as  by  part  of  the  celebrated  hymn 
of  Callimachus,  which  durinji  many  aj^cs  was  performed 
and  hrard  by  the  moll  polilhcd  people  on  the  globe 
with  the  utmoilt  religious  zed,  at  the  fellivals  inllitutcd 
to  this  i;od. 

Ha  !   how  the  laurel,  great  Apoi-uo's  tree, 
And  all  the  cavern,  Ih.tkes  !   Far  ofl",  far  off, 
'i"he  man  that  is  unhallow'd  :   for  the  god 
Appro.iches.      Hark  I   he  knocks  ;   tile  gates 
Feel  the  glad  impulle,   and  tlic  levci'd  Ijars 
Submiflive  clink  againft  their  brazen  portals. 
Why  do  the  Djli  in  palms  incline  their  boughs, 
Sclf-mov'd  ;  and  hovering  Iwans,  their  throats  releas'J 
From  native  filence,  carol  founds  harmonious  ■ 

iiegin,  young  men,  the  hymn  :   let  all  your  harps 
Break  their  inglorious  lilence  ;  and  the  dance, 
In  myftic  numbers  trod,  explain  the  mufic. 
But  firll,  by  ardent  pray'r  and  clear  luftration, 
Purge  the  contagious  fpots  of  human  weaknels : 
Impure,  no  mortal  can  beiiold  Apollo. 
So  may  you  flourilh,  favour'd  by  the  god, 
In  youth  with  happy  nuptials,  and  in  age 
With  filver  hairs,  and  fair  defce nt  of  children  5 
So  lay  foundations  for  alpiring  cities. 
And  bids  your  fprcading  colonies  increafe. 

Pay  lacred  rev'rence  to  Apollo's  long  ; 
Left  wrathful  the  far-(liooting  god  emit 
His  fatal  arrows.      Silent  nature  Hands : 
And  feas  lublide,  obedient  to  the  found 
Of  Id  !   lo  P^an  !   nor  dares  Thetis 
Longer  bewail  her  lov'd  Achilles'  death. 
For  Phoebus  was  his  foe.      Nor  muft  fad  Niobe 
In  fruitlefs  forrow  perfevere,  or  weep, 
Ev'.i  tliro'  the  Phrygian  marble.      Haplefs  mother  I 
Whofe  fondnefs  could  compare  her  mortal  offspring 
To  thofe  which  fair  Latona  bore  to  fove. 
lo  !   again  repeat  ye,  lo  Pican  ! 


Recite  Apollo's  nraile  till  night  draws  on, 
The  ditty  ftill  unti'iith'd  ;  and  the  day 
Uiieijual  to  the  godhead's  attributes 
Vrious,  and  matter  copious  of  your  fongs. 

Sublime  at  Jove's  right  hand  Apollo  tils, 
And  thence  drllributes  honour,  gracious  king. 
And  theme  of  verfc  perpetual.      From  his  robe 
Flows  light  ineffable  !   his  harp,  his  quiver. 
And  Laiflian  bow,  are  gold  :   with  golden  fandals 
Plis  feet  are  Ihod.      How  rich  !   how  beautiful  I 
Beneath  his  lltps  the  yellow  min'ral  riles  ; 
And  earth  reveal.>  her  trealures.      Youth  and  beauty 
£ternal  deck  his  cheek  :  from  his  fair  head 


Perfumes  diflill  their  fwects  ;  and  clicerful  health, 
His  duteous  handmaid,  through  the  air  improv'd 
With  lavilh  hand  diffiifes  fcents  ambrofial. 

The  Ipcarman's  arm  by  thee,  gteat  god,  dircflcd, 
.S,:iids  fortli  a  certain  wound.     The  laurel'd  bard, 
inlpir'd  by  thee,  compolcs  veife  immortal. 
I'aught  by  ihy  art  divine,  the  fage  phyfician 
Illludes  the  urn,  and  chjins  or  exiles  death. 


Ap"!'", 
Ajwllocjo- 


Perpctual  fires  (liine  hallow'd  on  thy  altars. 
When  annual  the  Carnean  fealt  is  held  ; 
'I'he  warlike  Libyans,  clad  in  armour,  lead 
'ihe  dance  ;  with  clanging  fwords  and  fhields  they  beat 
J'he  dreadful  meafure  :    In  the  chorus  join 
Their  women  ;   brown,  but  beautiful  :   fuch  rites 

To  thee  well  pleafing 

■The  monltrous  Python 


Durft  tempt  thy  wrath  in  vain  ;   for  dead  he  fell, 

'Jo  thy  great  llrength  and  golden  arms  unequal. 

lo  I  while  thy  unerring  hand  clanc'd 

Another  and  another  d;.rt,  the  people 

Joyfully  repeated  /o  .'  lo  Pn/iii  ! 

Klance  the  dart,  Apollo  ",  lor  the  fafety 

And  health  of  man,  gracious  thy  mother  bore  thee  I 

Prior. 

AroLLO  Bclvidcre,  ranked  the  firft  in  the  full  clalj 
of  ancient  ftatues,  and  fo  called  from  having  been 
placed  in  the  Bclvidere  of  the  Vatican  at  Rome  bv 
Pope  Julius  II.  where  it  rem. lined  for  300  years,  and 
till  Rome  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the  French  in 
1797.  This  celebrated  ifatue  was  found  in  the  ruin? 
of  ancient  Antium  about  the  end  of  the  15th  century. 
Ihe  artifl  is  unknown.  The  excellence  of  this  llatuc, 
which  has  attrafted  univerfal  admiration,  confiiisin  the 
elegance  and  fubliniity  of  the  exprefTion.  Belide  this, 
there  aie  many  ancient  ilatues  referred  to  the  firll 
which  are  difiinguilhed  by  peculiar  beauties. 

APOLLODORUS,  a  famous  archltea  under  Tra- 
jan and  Hadrian,  was  born  at  Damafcus.  He  had  the 
direction  of  the  bridge  of  ffone  which  Trajan  ordered 
to  be  built  over  the  Danube  in  the  year  104,  which 
was  efteemed  the  molf  magnificent  of  all  the  works  of 
that  emperor.  Hadrian,  one  day  as  Trajan  was  dif- 
courfing  with  this  architeft  upon  the  buildings  he  had 
raifed  at  Rome,  v.'ould  needs  give  his  judgment,  and 
ffiowed  he  underftood  nothing  of  the  matter.  Apollo- 
dorus  turned  upon  him  bluntly,  and  faid  to  him.  Go 
paint  gourds,  for  you  are  very  ignorant  of  the  lubjeft 
we  are  talking  upon.  Hadrian  at  this  time  boafted  of 
his  painting  gourds  well.  This  infult  cofl  Apollodo- 
rus  his  life. 

AroLLODORt;s,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Athens,  a- 
bout  408  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  was  the  firft 
who  invented  the  art  of  mingling  colours,  and  of  ex- 
prelTing  the  lights  and  lliades.  He  was  admired  alfo 
for  his  judicious  choice  of  fubjedfs,  and  for  beauty 
and  ilrength  of  colouring  furpaffcd  all  the  mailers  that 
Went  before  him.      He  excelled  likewife  in  flatuary. 

AroLLODORUS  the  Athenian,  a  famous  grammari- 
an, the  fon  of  Alclepiades  and  dilciple  of  .A-rilf  archus. 
He  wrote  many  works  not  now  extant  :  but  his  moft 
famous  produffion  was  his  Bibiiotheca,  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  gods.  This  work  confifled  of  24  books, 
but  only  three  are  now  in  being.  Several  other  pieces 
of  his  are  to  be  found  in  Fabricius's  Biblictbeca  Gra-ca. 
3  N  2  There 
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ApoUoiita,  There  were  various  other  perfons  of  this  name.     Sci-     forth  of  the  Argo  I  and  how  beautifully  is  the  wife  of  Apollonius, 

ApollonuiJ.  pJQ  Xefti,  a  Xeapolitan,  has  written  a   treatife  of  the      Chiron  introduced,   holding  up  the  little   Achilles  in     Apo'los- 

'  Apollodorufc?,   which   was  printed  at  Rome  in  1555  ;      her  arms,  and  ihowing  him  to  liis  father  Peleus  as  he  • 


and  Dr  Thomas  Gale  publilhed  a  work,  of  the    lame 
kind  in  1675. 

APOLLONIA,  the  name  of  feveral  ancient  cities, 
particularly  of  a  colony  of  the  Milefians  in  Thrace, 
from  which  Lucullus  took,  away  a  coloflus  of  Apollo, 
and  placed  it  in  the  capitol.  The  greateft  part  of  the 
town  was  fituated  in  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  Euxine,  in 
which  was  a  temple  of  Apollo  (Strabo).  Pliny  lays  the 
coloiTus  was  30  cubits  high,  and  coft  500  talents.  Tiiere 
was  alfo  an  ApoUonia  at  Mount  ParnalTus,  near  Delphi 
(Stephanus).    Troezen  was  formerly  called  ApoUonia. 

ApolloniA,  feafts  facred  to  Apollo,  inftituted  up- 
on the  following  occaCon.  Apollo,  having  vanquiflied 
Pjthon,  went  with  his  filler  Diana  to  ^giilea  ;  but, 
being  driven  from  thence,  he  removed  to  the  ifland 
Crete.  The  yE^ialeans  were  loon  after  vilited  with  a 
plague  ;  upon  which,  coniulting  the  foothlayers,  they 
were  ordered  to  fend  feven  young  men  and  as  many 
virgins,  to  apptafe  thofe  deities  and  bring  them  back 
into  their  country.  Apollo  and  Diana  being  thus  ap- 
peafed,  returned  to  ^gialea  ;  in  memory  of  which, 
they  dedicated  a  temole  to  Pitho,  the  goddefs  of  per- 
fuajion  ;  whence  a  cuftom  arole  of  choofing  every  year 
fevei\  young  men,  and  as  many  virgins,  to  go  as  it 
were  ia  fearch  of  Apollo  and  Diana. 

ApoLLONiA,  \fi  Geography,  a  promontory  of  Africa, 
upon  the  coail  of  Guinea,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Mancu. 

APOLLONIUS,  the  author  of  the  Argonautics, 
and  furnaaied  The  Rhodian,  from  the  place  of  his  refi- 
dence,  is  fuppoied  to  have  been  a  native  of  Alexan- 
dria, where  he  is  faid  to  have  recited  fome  portionof 
his  poem  while  he  was  yet  a  youth.  Finding  it  ill  re- 
ceived by  his  countrymen,  he  retired  to  Rhodes  ;  where 
he  is  conjeflured  to  hive  polilhcd  and  completed  his 
work,  fupporting  himfelf  by  the  profirflion  of  rhetoric, 
ani!  receiving  from  the  Rhodians  the  freedom  of  their 
city.      He   at    length   returned,   with  confiJerable  ho- 


failed  along  the  ihore  !  But  the  chief  excellence  in  our 
poet,  is  the  fpiiit  and  delicacy  with  which  he  has  de- 
lineated the  palTion  of  love  in  his  Medea.  That  Vir- 
gil thought  very  highly  of  his  merit  in  this  particular, 
is  lufficiently  evident  from  the  minute  exadtnels  with 
which  he  has  copied  many  tender  touches  of  the  Gre- 
cian poet.  Thole  who  compare  the  third  book  of  A- 
pollonius  with  the  fourth  of  Virgil,  may,  I  think,  per- 
ceive not  only  that  Dido  has  fome  features  of  Medea, 
but  that  the  two  bards,  however  different  in  their  re- 
putation, refembled  each  other  in  their  genius  ;  and 
they  both  excel  in  delicacy  and  pathos." — The  an- 
cient Icholia  upon  his  Argonautics,  Hill  extant,  are  ex- 
tremely ufeful,  and  full  ot  learning. 

Apollonius  of  Perga,  a  city  of  Pamphylia,  was  a 
great  geometrician,  under  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getes,  which  reaches  from  the  2d  year  of  the  133d  O- 
lympiad  to  the  3d  year  of  the  139th.  He  ftudied  a 
long  time  at  Alexandria,  under  tlie  difciples  of  Euclid  ; 
and  compofed  leveral  works,  of  which  that  only  of  the 
Conies  remains. 

Apollonius,  a  Pythagorean  philofopher,  born  at 
Tyana  in  Cappadocia,  about  the  beginning  of  the  firft 
century.  At  16  years  of  age  he  became  a  ftrift  cb- 
ferver  of  Pythagoras's  rules,  renouncing  wine,  women, 
and  all  forts  of  flefli  ;  not  wearing  (hoes,  letting  his 
hair  grow,  and  wearing  nothing  but  linen.  He  loon 
after  fet  up  for  a  reformer  of  mankind,  and  chole  his 
habitation  in  a  temple  ot  .£lculapiu>,  where  he  is  I'aid 
to  have  performed  many  wonderful  cures.  Philoftra- 
tus  has  wrote  the  life  of  Apollonius,  in  which  there 
are  numberlefs  fabulous  flories  recounted  of  him.  We 
are  told  that  he  went  five  years  without  Ipeaking  ;  and 
yet,  during  this  time,  that  he  flopped  may  ledltions 
in  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia  :  that  he  travelled,  and  let 
up  for  a  legiflator  ;  and  that  he  gave  out  he  under- 
ftood  all  languages,  without  having  ever  learned  them; 
that  he  could  tell  the  thoughts  ot  men,  and  underflood 


nour,   to  the  place  of    his  birth  ;    I'ucceeding    Erato-      the  oracles  which   birds  gave  by  their  finging.      The 


fthenes  in  the  care  of  the  Alexandrian  library  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  who  afcended  the  throne 
of  Ejypt  in  the  year  before  Chrift  246.  That  prince 
had  been  educated  by  the  famous  Arillnrchus,  and  ri- 
valled the  preceding  fovereigns  of  his  liberal  family  in 
the  munificent  encouragement  of  learning.  Apollo- 
nius was  a  difciple  of  the  poet  Callimachus  ;  but  their 
connexion  ended  in  the  molf  violent  entxiity,  which 
was  probublv  owing  to  fome  degree  of  contempt  ex- 
prefiTed  by  Apollonius  for  the  light  ccmpofiiions  of  his 


Heathens  were  fond  of  oppofing  the  pretended  miracles 
of  this  man  to  thofe  of  our  Saviour  ;  and  by  a  trea- 
tife which  Eufebius  wrote  againil  one  Hierocles,  we 
find  that  the  drift  of  the  latter,  in  the  treatife  which 
Eufebius  refutes,  feems  to  have  been  to  draw  a  paral- 
lel betwixt  Jelus  Ciirilt  and  Apollonius,  in  which  he 
gives  tiie  preference  to  this  philofopher.  M  du  Pin 
has  wrote  a  confutation  of  Philoftratus's  life  of  Apol- 
lonius. 

Apollonius   wrote   fome  works,  viz.  four  books  of 


marter.     The  learned  have  vainly  endeavoured  to  dif-     judicial  aftrology  ;  a  treatife  upon  the  ficrifices,  (how- 


cover  the  particulars  of  their  quarrel. —  The  only  work 
of  Ap'llonius  whirl]  has  defcended  to  modern  times  is 
his  po  ra  above  mentioned,  in  four  books,  on  the  Ar- 
gonautic  expedition.  Both  Longinus  and  Quintilian 
have  alTigned  to  tiiis  work  the  mortifying  charafter  of 
mediocrity  :  "  But  (fays  MrHayley)  there  lies  an  ap- 
peal from  the  fentence  of  the  mod  candid  and  enlight- 
ened critics  to  tlie  voice  of  Nature  ;  and  the  merit  of 
Apollonius  has  little  to  apprehend  from  the  decifion  of 
this  ultimate  judge.     His  poems  abound   in   animated 


ing  what  was  proper  to  be  offered  to  each  deity  ;  and 
a  great  number  of  letters;  all  of  which  are  now  loli. 

APOLLOS,  in  Scripture  hillory,  a  Jew  of  Alex- 
andria, who  came  to  Ephefus  during  the  abfence  of 
St  Paul,  who  was  gone  to  Jerufah  m  (Adls  xviii.  24.) 
Apollos  was  an  eloquent  man,  and  well  verfed  in  the 
Scriptures  ;  and  as  lie  fpoke  witli  zeal  and  fervour,  he 
taught  diligently  the  things  of  God  :  but  knowing  on- 
ly the  baptifm  of  John,  he  was  no  more  than  a  cate- 
chumen, or  one  of  the  lowed  order  of  Chriftians,   and 


defcription,  and  in  paflages  of  the  mod  tender  and  pa-      did  not  as    yet  diftinflly   know  the  myllerics  of  the 
thetic  beauty.     How  finely  painted  is  the  firft  fettine     Chriftian   dodrine.      However,    he   knew  that   fefiis 
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Apollos  Chrift  was  the  Mt-diah,  and  decliired  birafelf  openly 
II  to  be  his  difciijle.  VVIicn  therefore  he  wa?  come  to 
Apo  ogue.  iTpijjfuj^  hg  bi-j/an  to  fpeak  boldly  in  the  fynagogue, 
and  to  (how  that  Jefus  was  the  Chrill.  Aquila  and 
PiKrilla  linvini;  heard  him,  took  hiin  home  with  them  ; 
inllnjiTted  him  more  fully  in  the  ways  of  God  ;  and 
baptized  him,  probably  in  the  n.ime  of  Jclus  Chrid. 

Some  time  after  this  he  had  a  mind  to  j^o  into  A- 
ch.tia  ;  and  the  brethren  having;  exhorted  him  to  un- 
dertake this  journey,  they  wrote  to  the  difciples,  de- 
firing  them  to  receive  him.  He  arrived  at  Corinth  ; 
and  was  there  very  ufeful  in  convincint;  the  Jews  out 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  demonllratcd  to  them  that  [efus 
was  the  Chrift.  Thus  he  watered  what  St  Paul  had 
planted  in  this  city  (l  Cor.  iii.  6.)  but  the  great  fond- 
nels  which  his  dilciples  had  for  his  perfon  had  like  to 
have  produced  a  (chilm  ;  fjme  "  faying,  I  am  of  Paul; 
others,  I  am  of  Apollos  ;  I  am  of  Cephas."  However, 
this  divifion  which  St  Paul  fpiaks  of  in  the  chapter 
lad  quoted,  did  not  prevent  that  apoftle  and  Apollos 
from  being  clofely  united  by  the  bands  of  charity. 
Apollos  hearing  that  the  apoftle  was  at  E.phefus,  went 
to  meet  him,  and  was  there  when  St  Paul  wrote  the 
firrt  epiftle  to  the  Corinthians  ;  wherein  he  teftifies  that 
he  had  earnellly  entreated  Apollos  to  return  to  Co- 
rinth, but  hitherto  had  not  been  able  to  prevail  with 
him  •,  that,  nevcrthelels,  he  gave  him  room  to  hope 
that  he  would  go  when  he  had  an  opportunity.  St 
Jerome  lays,  that  Apollos  was  fo  diiraiisfied  with  the 
divilion  which  had  happened  upon  his  account  at  Co- 
rinth, that  he  retired  into  Crete  with  Zena,  a  'doftor 
"■  of  the  law  ;    and  that  this  dilhirbance  having  been  ap- 

pealed by  the  letter  which  St  Paul  wrote  to  the  Corin- 
thians, Apollos  returned  to  this  city,  and  was  bilhop 
thereof.  The  Greeks  make  him  bilTiop  of  Duras  ; 
others  fay,  he  was  bilh ap  of  Iconium  in  Phrygia  ;  and 
others,  that  he  w,isbithop  of  Csefarea. 

APOLLYON,  a  Greek  word  that  fignifies  the  de- 
Jlroyer,  and  anfwers  fo  the  Hebrew  Abaddon.  St  John 
in  the  Revelation  (ix.  i  1.)  fays,  that  an  angel  having 
opened  the  bottomlefs  pit,  a  thick  fmoke  ilTued  out 
of  it  ;  and  with  this  fmoke  loculls,  like  horfes,  pre- 
pared for  battle,  and  commanded  by  the  angel  of  the 
bottomlefs  pit,  called  in  Hebrew  Abaddon,  but  in  the 
Greek  Apolls'on. 

APOLOGETIC,  Apologeticai,,  fomething  faid 
or  written,  by  way  of  excule  or  apology,  for  any  ac- 
tion or  perfon. 

The  Apologetic  of  Terti>lli,in  is  a  work  frdi  of 
flrength  and  fpirit.  He  there  vindicates  the  Cl^rillians 
from  all  that  had  been  objefted  to  them  ;  particularly 
from  the  abominable  crimes  laid  to  be  perpetrated  at 
their  meetings,  and  their  want  of  love  and  fidelity  to 
their  country.  The  ground  of  this  laft  accufation  was, 
their  refudng  to  take  the  accullomed  oaths,  and  fwear 
by  the  tutelar  gods  of  the  empire. — TertuUian  ad- 
dreffes  his  Apologetic  to  the  magiftrates  of  Rome,  the 
empetor  Severus  being  then  abfent. 

APOLOGUE,  in  matters  of  literature,  an  inge- 
nious method  of  conveying  in(1ru<?lion  by  means  of  a 
feigned  relation  called  a  mora/ fable. 

The  only  difference  between  a  parable  and  an  apo- 
logue is,  that  the  former,  being  drawn  from  what  paf- 
fes  among  mankind,  requires  probability  in  the  narra- 
tion J  whereas  the  apologue,  being  taken  from  the  fup- 


pofed  aflions  of  brutes,  or  even  of  things  inanimate,  is 
not  tied  down  to  the  (Irirt  rules  of  probability,  iiifop's 
fables  are  a  model  of  thi>  kind  of  writing.  ,. 

APOLOGY,  a  Greek  term,  literally  importing  an 
cxcufe  or  defence  of  fome  perfon  or  action. 

A  POM  ELI,  among  ancient  phyficians,  a  decoc- 
tion of  honey  aiKl  vinegar,  much  ufcd  as  a  detergent, 
promoter  of  ftool,  urine,  8j.c. 

APOMYOS  DEUs  («7ro,  and^i/i«,^v),  in  the  Hea- 
then mythology,  a  name  under  which  Jupiter  was  wor- 
fliipped  at  Ells,  and  Hercules  as  well  as  Jupiter  at  the 
Olympic  games.  Theic  deities  were  fupplicated  under 
this  name,  to  dcllroy  or  drive  away  the  vail  number 
of  flies  which  always  attended  at  the  great  facrifices  ; 
and  in  thofe  which  accompanied  the  Olympic  game', 
the  firft  was  always  to  the  Apomyo«,  or  Myiagrn- 
Dcus,  that  he  might  drive  away  the  Hies  from  the  reft. 
The  ufual  facrifice  was  a  bull. 

APONEUROSIS,  among  phyfician*,  a  term  fomc- 
times  uftd  to  denote  the  expanfion  of  a  nerve  or  ten- 
don in  the  manner  of  a  membrane  :  fometimes  for  the 
cutting  off  a  nerve;  and,  finally,  for  the. tendon  itftH. 
APONO,  Peter  d',  one  of  the  moft  famous  philo- 
fo])hers  and  phyficians  of  his  age,  born  in  the'ycar  135c, 
in  a  village  about  four  miles  from  Padua.  He  ftudicd 
fome  time  at  Paris,  and  was  there  promoted  to  the  de- 
gree of  doflor  in  philnfophy  and  phyfic.  When  he  came 
to  praftife  as  a  phyfician,  he  is  faid  to  have  infilled  on 
very  large  funis  for  his  vifits  :  we  are  not  told  what  he 
demanded  for  the  vifits  he  made  in  the  place  of  his  re- 
fidence  ;  but  it  is  affirmed,  that  he  would  not  -attend  the 
fick  in  any  other  place  under  150  florins  a-day  ;  and 
when  he  was  fent  for  by  Pope  Honoring  IV.  he  de- 
manded 400  ducats  for  each  day's  attendance.  He  was 
fufpefted  of  magic,  and  profecuted  by  the  Inquifition 
on  that  account.  "  The  common  opinion  of  almoft  all 
authors  (lays  Naude)  is,  that  he  was  the  greateft  ma- 
gician of  his  age  ;  that  he  had  acquired  the  know- 
ledge of  the  feven  liberal  arts,  by  means  of  the  feven 
familiar  fpirits,  which  he  kept  enclofed  in  a  cry- 
ftal  ;  and  that  he  had  the  dexterity  to  make  the  mo- 
ney he  had  fpent  come  back  into  his  purfe."  The 
fame  author  adds,  that  he  died  before  the  procels 
againft  him  was  finifhed,  being  then  in  the  8cth  year 
of  his  age  •,  and  that,  after  his  death,  they  ordered 
him  to  be  burnt  in  effigy,  in  the  public  place  of  the 
city  of  Padua  ;  defigning  thereby  to  ftrike  a  fear  into 
others  of  incurring  the  like  puniihment,  and  to  fup- 
prefs  the  reading  three  books  which  he  had  wrote  ;  the 
firft  being  the  Heptameron,  which  is  printed  at  the 
end  of  the  fiift  volume  of  Agrippa's  work  ;  the  fccond, 
that  which  is  called  hv  Irithemius  F.luddarcum  ne- 
cromanticum  Pilri  de  Albano  ;  and  the  laft,  that  which 
is  entitled  by  the  fime  author,  Liber  exferimcntorum 
mirabilium  de  annulis  fecundum  xs'.nii.  monjiones  lunce. 
His  body  being  lecretly  taken  up  by  his  friends,  efcap- 
ed  the  vigilance  of  the  inquifitors,  %vho  would  have 
burnt  it.  It  was  removed  feveral  time*,  and  was  at 
laft  placed  in  the  church  of  St  Auguftin,  without  an 
epitaph  or  any  mark  of  honour.  The  moft  remarkable 
book  which  Apono  wrote,  ^vas  that  which  procured 
him  the  furname  of  Conciliator ;  he  wrote  alfo  a  piece 
entitled  De  medicina  omnimoda.  There  is  a  ftory  told 
of  hira,  that,  having  no  well  in  his  houfe,  he  caufed 
his  neighbour's  to  be  cariied  into  the  ftreet  by  devils, 
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•  wlien  he  lieard  th'-y  had  forbidden  his  maid  fetching 
water  thence.  He  had  much  better  (lays  Mr  Baylc) 
have  employed  the  devils  to  make  a  well  in  his  own 
./houfe,  and  have  Hopped  up  his  neighbour's;  or,  at 
leaft,  traiifported  it  into  his  houl'e,  rather  than  into  the 
fiieet, 

APONOGETON.  See  Botany  /W^".r. 
APONUS,  a  hamlet  near  P.itaviura,  with  warm 
baths.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Livy,  (Martial);  and 
is  now  called  ^/Aawo.  E.  Long.  10.  N.  Lat.  45.  15. 
APOPEMPTIC,  in  the  ancient  poetry,  a  hymn 
addrefled  to  a  ftranger  on  his  depart/jrefiom  a  place  to 
his  own  country.  The  ancients  had  certain  liolidays, 
wherein  they  took  leave  of  the  gods  with  apopcinptic 
fongs,  as  fuppofing  them  returning  each  to  his  o.vn 
country.  The  deities  having  the  patronage  of  divers 
places,  it  was  but  juft  to  divide  tlreir  prefents,  and  al- 
low fome  time  to  each.  Hence  it  was,  that  among  the 
Delians  and  Milefians  we  find  fealls  of  Apollo,  and 
among  the  Argians  feafts  of  Diana,  called  Epidemic, 
as  fuppofing  thefe  deities  then  more  peculiaily  refi- 
dent  among  them.  On  the  lad  day  of  the  feaft  they 
difmiifed  them,  following  them  to  the  altars  with  apo- 
pemplic  hymns. 

APOPHASIS,  a  figure  in  Rhetoric,  by  which  the 
orator,  fpeaking  ironically,  feems  to  wave  what  he 
would  plainly  infinuate  :  as.  Neither  wUi  I  mention 
thofe  things  ;  which,  if  I  Jhould,  you  notwithjlandmg 
iOu/d neither  confute,  nor  Ipeak  a^ainfi  them. 

APOPHLEGMATIZAN  i"S,  in  Pharmacy,  medi- 
cines proper  to  clear  the  head  liom  fupeitluous  phlegm, 
whether  by  fpitting  or  by  the  nolc. 

APOPHTHEGM,  a  Hiort,  fcntentious,  and  in- 
llrudlive  remark,  pronounced  by  a  perfon  of  diftinguilh- 
ed  character.  Such  is  that  of  Cyrus  :  He  is  unworlLiy  to 
be  a  magiflratc,  who  is  not  better  than  his  fuljeHs, 
Or  this  :  He  that  will  not  tal:e  care  rf  his  own  biifmefs, 
will  be  forced  to  taie  care  of  that  of  others.  Or  that  of 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  when  rrducid  to  hunger  by  the 
lofs  of  his  baggage  ;  How  much  pleafure  have  I  hither- 
to lived  ajiranger  to  ?  Or  that  of  Cato,  Homines  nihil 
agendo  difiunt  male  agere.  Or,  finally,  that  of  Au- 
guftus,  tejlina  Icnth  The  apophthegms  of  Plutarch 
are  well  known. 

APOPHYGE,  in  ArchiteBure,  a  concave  part  or 
ling  of  a  column,  lying  above  or  below  the  flat  mem- 
ber. The  French  call  it  le  conge  d''en  has,  or  d''en  haut : 
the  Italians,  cavo  di  baffo,  or  di  fupra  ;  and  alio  //  ^.'/iio 
di  haffo.  The  apophyge  originally  was  no  more  than 
the  ring,  or  ferril,  at  firft  fixed  on  the  extremities  of 
wooden  pillars,  to  keep  them  from  fplitting  j  which  af- 
terwards was  imitated  in  (lone. 

APOPHYSIS,  in  Anatomy,  a  procefs  or  protube- 
rance of  a  bone.     See  Anatomy. 

APOPLEXY,  a  difleraper  m  which  the  patient  is 
fuddenly  deprived  of  all  his  fenfes,  and  of  voluntary 
motion.     See  Medicine  Index'. 

APORIA,  is  a  figure  in  Rhetoric,  by  which  the 
fpeaker  fliov.-s,  that  he  doubts  where  to  begin  for  the 
multitude  of  m.-.tter,  or  what  to  fay  in  fome  ftrange  and 
ambiguous  thing  ;  and  doth,  as  it  wer^■,  argue  the  cafe 
with  himfclf.  Thus  Cicero  fays,  Whether  he  took  them 
from  hit  fellows  more  impudently,  gave  them  to  a  harlot 
more  lofcivioufly,  removed  them  from  the  Roman  people 


more  wickedly,  or  altered  them  more  prefumptuot/Jly,  / 
cannot  ire/I  diclare. 

APORON,  or  Aporime,  a  problem  difficult  to  re- 
folve,  and  which  hhs  never  been  reluhad,  though  it  be 
not,  in  itlelf,  impofliblc. 

'i'he  word  is  dcrivtd  from  acT-ogoj,  which  fignifies 
fomcthing  vc-ry  dillirult,  and  iini'i'.fli'.able  ;  being 
formed  from  the  privative  tc,  and  Tit^oi,  pn/Jiige.  Such 
we  conceive  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  ;  the  dupli- 
cature  of  the  cube  ;  the  trifcftion  of  an  angle,  &c. 
When  a  queltion  was  propoled  to  any  of  the  Greek 
phitofophe.'S,  elpecially  of  the  left  of  Academics  ;  if 
he  could  not  give  a  fokuion,  his  aniwer  was  Airc^s*, 
/  cannot  fee  through  it. — This  woid  is  alfj  ufed  by  lume 
law  writers  lor  a.i  inexplicable  fpeecii  or  diicourle. 

APOSIOPESIS,  in  Rhetoric,  othetwife  called  re- 
ticency,  and  fitpprejjion  ;  a  figure,  by  which  a  perfon 
really  fpeaks  ot  a  thing,  at  the  lame  time  that  he 
makes  a  Ihow  as  if  he  would  fay  nothing  of  it.  The 
word  comes  from  az-o(rw!rcia,  I  am  filent. — It  is  com- 
monly ufed  to  denote  ihc  lame  v.ith -^j^psis.  Jul. 
Scaliger  diftinguifhes  them.  The  latter,  according  to 
him,  being  only  the  fupprellion  ot  a  ^^ord;  as,  m^, 
me ;  adjum  qui  feci  ;  the  former,  the  omitting  to  relate 
fome  part  ot  the  aftion  ;  as, 

Dixcrat.  atque  illam  media  inler  taha  ferro 
Collopfam  adfpiciunt 

where  the  poet  does  not  mention  how  Dido  killed  her- 
felf. — This  figure  is  of  ufe  to  keep  up  the  grandeur 
and  lublimity  ot  a  dilcourfe. 

APOSPHRAGISMA,  (from  as-.,  and  ripga-X*.,  / 
feal),  in  antiquity,  the  figure  or  impielTion  of  a  leal. — 
It  was  forbid  among  the  ancients  to  hive  the  figure  or 
image  of  God  on  their  rings  and  feals.  To  this  pur- 
pofe  the  precept  of  Pythagoras,  Ev  2aicTi/A»»  eijtoi'a  ©sk^d 
5rf^<^=5£i»  I  But  in  procefs  of  time,  this  was  little  re- 
garded ;  it  was  ufual  enough  to  have  the  figures  of  £- 
gyptian  and  other  deities,  as  well  as  of  heroes,  mon- 
fleis,  friends,  ancelfors,  and  even  brutes,  on  their  doc- 
tyli,  or  ring-feals.  Thus  Csefar  had  the'image  of  Ve- 
nus, Pollio  of  Alexander,  Auguftus  of  the  Sphinx, 
Pompey  of  a  frog,  Lentulus  of  his  grandfather,  &.c. 

APOSTASIS,  in  Medicine,  the  fame  with  abli  efs. 

APOSTASY,  the  abandoning  the  true  religion. 
The  primitive  Chriflian  church  diftinguKhed  teveial 
kinds  ot  apoftafy.  The  firlf,  of  thofe  who  went  over 
entixely  from  Chriflianity  to  Judaifm  ;  the  fecond,  of 
thole  who  mingled  Judailm  and  Chriflianity  together  ; 
and  the  third,  of  thole  who  complied  fo  far  with  the 
Jews,  as  to  communicate  with  them  in  many  of  their 
unlawful  prafllces,  without  making  a  formal  profelTion 
of  their  religion.  But  the  fourth  fort  was  of  thofe 
wlio,  after  having  been  fometime  Chriftians,  voluntarily 
rela])(ed  into  Paganilm. 

The  perverfion  of  a  Chriflian  to  Judaifm,  Paganifm, 
or  other  falfe  religion,  was  puniflied  by  the  emperors 
Conllaiitius  and  Julian  with  confifcation  of  goods  ;  to 
which  the  emperors  Theodofius  and  Valentinian  added 
capital  punilhmcnt,  in  cafe  the  apollate  endeavoured  to 
pervert  others  to  the  fame  iiii(|uity  :  A  punifliment  too 
fcvtre  for  any  temporal  laws  to  intlift  ;  and  yet  the 
zeal  of  our  anceftors  impoitrd  it  into  ihis  country  ;  for 
we  find  by  BraAon,  that  in  his  time  apoltatcs  were  to 
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be  burnt  to  dcalli.    Doubtlefs  the  prefcivatlon  of  Cliii- 
ftiaiiity,   as  a  intional  religion,  is,  abiiraflcd   from   its 
J  own  intrinfic  truth,  of  the  utmoll    conftf|uencL-  to  the 
civil  Hate  :   which  ;i  fingle  inllance  will  furtioitntly  dc- 
monlhate.     The  belief  of  a  future  (hite  of  re-Aiirds  and 
punifliments,   the  ciu'ertaining  jull   ideas  of  the   moral 
nttributcs  of  the  fiipreme  Btiiii;,  and  a  firm    peiluafion 
that  he  fuperintciuls   and  will  finally  compenbte  every 
aftion  in  hum-in  life  (all  which  arc  clearly  revcihd   in 
the  doflrines,  and  forcibly  inculcated  by  the   pieccpts, 
of  our  Saviour  Chrifl),   thefc  arc  the  grand  foundation 
of  all  judicial  oaths:   which   call   God  to  witnels  the 
truth   of    ihofe    fafts,    which    perhaps    may   be    only 
known  to  him   and  the   party  attcUing  :   all  moral  evi- 
dence therefore,    all    confidence    in    human   veracity, 
mufl  be  weakened  by  apoftafy,  and  overthrown  by  to- 
tal infidelity.      Wherefore  all  affronts  to  Chriftianity, 
or  endeavours  to  depreciate  its   cflicacy,  in  thole  who 
have  once  profelVed  it,  arc  highly  defcrving  of  cenfure. 
But  yet  the   lofs  of  life  is   a  heavier  penalty  than   the 
offence,  taken  in  a  civil  light,  dcferves  ;  and,  taken  in 
a  fpirituul  light,  our  laws  have  no  jurildiffion   over  it. 
This  punillinu-nt,  therefore,   has  long  ago  become  ob- 
folete  i   and  the  offence  of  apollify  was  tor  a  long  time, 
the  objefl  only  of  the  eccleiiallical  courts,  which    cor- 
refted  the  offender  [>ro  fdliile  aiiima.      But  about  the 
clofe  of  the  lail  century,   the   civil   liberties  to  which 
we  were  then  rcflored  being  ufed  as  a  cloak  of  malici- 
oufnefs,  and  the  moll  horrid  doflrine  fubverfive  of  all 
religion,  being  publicly  avowed   both   in  difcourfe  and 
'.vritings,  it  was  thought  iiecelT.iry   again  for   th~  civil 
power  to  interpole,   by  not  admitting  thofe  mifcreants 
to  the  privileges  of  fociety,   who  maintained  fuch  prin- 
ciples as  deltroyed  all  moral  obligation.      To  this  end 
it  was  enaded,  by  ftatue  9  and  10  William  III.  c.  32. 
That  if  any  perfon  educated  in,  or  having   made  pro- 
felTion  of,    the  Ciirillian    religion,    fliall    by   writing, 
printing,    teaching,    or    adviled     fpeaking,    deny    the 
Chrillian  religion  to  be  true,  or  the  holy  Scriptures  to 
be  of  divine  authority,   he   (hall  upon   the  firil  offence 
be  rendered   incapable  to  hold    any  office  or  place  of 
truft  ;  and,  for  the   fccond,  be   rendered   incapable  of 
bringin'g   any  aftion,  or  of  being  guardian,  executor, 
legatee,  or   purchafer  of  lands,  and  lliall  fuffer  three 
years  imprifonment  without  bail.     To  give  room,  how- 
ever, for  repentance,  if,  within  four  months    alter  the 
firft  convi,!:li()n,  the  delinquent  will  in   open  court  pu- 
blicly renounce  his  error,  he  is  difcharged  for  that  once 
from  all  dil.ibilities. 

APOST-ATA  CAPIENDO,  in  the  Eng/i/f;!  Laic,  a 
writ  th,<t  formerly  lay  againlf  a  perfon  w-ho,  having 
entered  into  fomc  order  of  religious,  broke  out  again, 
and  wandered  up  and  down  the  country. 

APOSTATE,  one  vvho  deferts  his  religion.  Among 
the  Romanilh,  it  fignilies  a  man  who,  without  a  legal 
difpenlation,  forlakes  a  religious  order  of  which  he  had 
made  pro.felTion.  ' 

A   P(.)S  TERIORI,  or    demonftration    a  pojleriori. 

.See^r)l:M0NSTRAT10N. 

APOSriL,  in  matters  of  literature,  the  fame  with 
tt  marginal  note, 

APOS  IT.E  properly  fignifies  a  meffenger  or  perfon 
fent  by  another  upon  fome  bufintf<Fj  and  hence,  by  way 
of  eminence,  denotes  one  of  the  dilciplcs  commillioned 
by  Jefus  Chrift  to  preach  the  gofpel, 


Our  bltffed  Lord  felefted  twelve  out  of  llie  number  Apoftle. 
of  his  difciples  to  be  inverted  with  the  apofllelhip.  """"' 
J'lieir  names  were  Simon  J'cter,  Andrew,  James  the 
greater,  John,  Philip,  Batholomew,  Thomas,  Mat- 
thew, James  the  Icfs,  Jude  furnamed  Lebbcus  or  'Jliad- 
deus,  Simoji  the  Canaanitr,  and  Judas  Ifcariot.  Of 
thefe  Simon,  Andicv;,  James  the  greater,  and  John, 
were  filfiermcn  ;  and  Matthew  a  publican,  or  receiver 
cf  the  j'ublic  revenues  :  of  what  proftfllon  the  red 
were,  we  ate  not  told  in  .Scripture  ;  though  it  is  pro- 
bable they  were  fifhermen. 

There  arc  vaiicus  conjcftures  as  to  the  reafon  of  our 
S.iviour's  making  choice  of  twelve  apoHles.  TI.e  mod 
probable  is,  that  it  might  be  in  allufion  to  the  tvelve 
patriaichs,  as  the  founders  of  their  fcveral  tribes  ;  or  to 
the  twelve  chief  heads  or  rulers  of  thofe  tribes,  of 
which  the  body  of  the  Je^vifh  nation  confifted.  This 
opinion  feems  to  be  countenanced  by  what  our  Saviour 
tells  his  apoliles,  tbjt  "  when  the  Son  of  man  (hall 
fit  on  the  throne  of  his  glory,  thiy  alio  Ihall  fit  upon 
twelve  thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Ifracl." 

Our  Lord's  firft  commiirion  to  his  apoIlIes  was  in  the 
third  year  of  his  public  minidry,  about  eight  months 
alter  their  folemn  eleflion  ;  at  which  time  he  fcnt  them 
out  by  two  and  two.  They  weie  to  make  no  provi- 
fion  of  money  for  their  fubfifter.ce  in  their  journey, 
but  to  c.\pc£l  it  from  thofe  to  »vhom  they  preached. 
They  were  to  declare,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
or  the  MefTiah,  was  at  hand  ;  and  to  confirm  their 
doctrine  by  miracles.  They  were  to  avoid  going  ei- 
ther to  the  Gentiles  or  to  the  Samaritans,  and  to  con- 
fine their  preaching  to  the  people  of  Jfrael.  In  obe- 
dience to  their  Matter,  the  apofllcs  went  into  all  the 
part?  of  Paleftine  inhabited  by  the  Jews,  presching 
the  gofpel,  and  working  miracles.  The  evangelical 
hillory  is  filent  as  to  the  particular  circurafiances  at- 
tending this  firft  preaching  of  the  aportles ;  and  only 
informs  us,  that  they  returned,  and  told  their  iMallcr 
of  all  that  they  had  done. 

Their  fecond  commiffion,  jurt  before  our  Lord's  af- 
cenfion  into  heaven,  was  of  a  more  e.xtenfive  and  par- 
ticular nature.  Tbey  vvere  now  not  to  confine  their 
preaching  to  the  Jews,  but  to  "  go  and  teach  all  na- 
tions, baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Gholi."  Accordingly 
they  began  publicly,  after  our  Loid's  afccr.fion,  to  ex- 
ercife  the  office  of  their  miniflry,  working  miracles 
daily  in  proof  of  their  mllTion,  and  making  great  num- 
bers of  converts  to  the  Chridian  faith.  This  alarmed 
the  Jewidi  Sanhediim  ; 'whereupon  the  apoliles  were 
apprehended,  and,  being  examined  before  the  high 
pried  and  elder',  were  commanded  not  to  prench  any 
more  in  the  name  of  Chrjd.  But  this  injunflion  did 
not  terrify  them  from  perfilling  in  the  duty  of  their 
calling  ;  for  they  continued  daily,  in  the  temple,  and 
in  private  houfes,  teaching,  and  preaching  the  gofpel. 

After  the  apoftles  had  exercifed  their  rainidry  for 
tvvelve  years  in  Paledine,  they  refolved  to  difperfe' 
themfelves  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  End  agreed 
to  determine  by  lot  what  parts  each  Ihould  take.  Ac- 
cording to  this  civifion,  St  Peter  went  into  Pi)ntu«, 
Galatia,  and  thofe  other  provinces  of  the  LelT'-r  Afia. 
St  Andrew  had  the  vad  northern  countries  of  Scythia 
and  Sogdiana  allotted  to  his  portion.  St  John's  was 
partly  the  farae  with  Peter's,  namely  the  Lefler  Afia. 

St. 
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-A.poftle.     St  Philip  had  the   Upper   Afia  afligned  to  him,  with 
■""^  fome  parts  of  Scythia  and  Colchis.      Arabia  Felix   fell 

to  St  Baitholomew's  fliare.  St  IMatthew  preached  in 
Chaldea,  Perfia,  and  Parthia.  St  Thomas  preached 
likewife  in  Paithia  ;  as  alfo  to  the  Hyrcanians,  Baflri- 
ans,  and  Indians.  St  James  the  lefs  continued  in  Je- 
rufalem,  of  which  church  he  was  biihop.  St  Simon 
had  for  his  portion  Egypt,  Cyrene,  Libya,  and  Mau- 
ritania; St  Jude,  Syria  and  Mefopotamia  ;  and  St  Mat- 
thias, who  was  chofen  in  the  room  of  the  traitor  Ju- 
das, Cappadocia  and  Colchis.  Thus,  by  the  difperfion 
of  the  apoftles,  Cbrlliianity  was  very  early  [ilanled  in 
a  great  many  parts  of  the  world.  We  have  but  very 
ihort  and  iniperfefl  accounts  of  their  travels  and  ac- 
tions. 

-  In  order  to  qualify  the  apoflles  for  the  arduous  taflc 
of  converting  the  world  to  the  Chriftian  religion,  they 
were,  in  the  firft  place,  miraculoufly  enabled  to  fpeak 
the  languages  of  the  feveral  nations  to  whom  they  were 
to  preach  :  and,  in  the  fecond  place,  were  endowed 
with  the  power  of  working  miracles,  in  confirmation 
of  the  doftrines  they  taught ;  gifts  which  were  unne- 
ceffary,  and  therefore  ceafed,  in  the  after  ages  of  the 
c^jurch,  when  Chriftiaiiity  came  to  be  eftabliflied  by 
the  civil  power. 

St  Paul  is  frequeiitly  called  the  apojlle,  by  way  of 
eminence  j  and  the  apojlle  of  the  Geiililes,  becaufe  his 
miniftry  was  chiefly  made  ule  of  ior  the  conveifion  of 
the  Gentile  world,  as  that  of  St  Peter  was  for  the 
Jews,  who  is  therefore  ftyled  the  apojlle  of  the  circum- 
ci/ion.  The  feveral  apoftles  are  ulually  reprefented 
with  their  refpeclive  badges  or  attributes  ;  St  Peter 
with  the  keys  ;  St  Paul  with  a  fword  ;  St  Andrew 
with  a  crofs  or  laltier ;  St  James  minor  with  a  fuller's 
pole  •,  St  John  with  a  cup,  and  winged  ferpent  flying 
from  it  ;  St  Bartholomew  with  a  knife  ;  St  Philip 
with  a  long  ftaif,  whofe  upper  end  is  formed  into  a 
crofs  ;  St  Thomas  with  a  lance  •,  St  Matthew  with 
a  hatchet  ;  St  Matthias  with  a  battle  axe  ;  St  James 
major  with  a  pilgrim's  ftaif  and  a  gourd  bottle  ;  St  Si- 
mon with  a  faw  ;   and  St  Jude  with  a  club. 

This  appellation  was  alfo  given  to  the  ordinary  tra- 
velling minifters  of  the  church. — Thus  St  Paul,  in  the 
Epiftle  to  the  Romans  xvii.  7.  fays,  "  Salute  Andro- 
nicus  and  Junia,  my  kinfmen  and  fellow  prifoners,  who 
are  of  note  among  the  apoflles."  It  was  likewife  a 
title  given  to  thofe  fent  by  the  churches  to  carry  their 
alms  to  the  poor  of  other  churches.  This  ufage  they 
borrowed  from  the  fynagogues,  who  called  thofe  whom 
they  fent  on  this  mcifage  by  the  fame  name  ;  and  the 
funfiion  or  oifice  itfclf  «n-or«Aii,  apojlle,  <\.  d.  mffton. 
Thus  St  Paul,  writing  to  the  Philippians,  tells  them 
that  Epaphroditus  their  apoftle  had  rainifttred  to  his 
wants,  ch.  ii.  25. 

The  appellation  is  given  in  like  manner  to  thofe  per- 
fons  who  firft  planted  the  Chriftian  fnith  in  any  place. 
Thus  Dionyfius  of  Corinth  is  called  the  apojlle  of 
France  ;  Xavier,  the  apojlle  of  the  Indies,  &c.  In  the 
Eaft  Indies  the  Jefuit  miffionaries  are  alfo  called  a- 
p'lfttes. 

Apostle  is  alio  ufed  among  the  Jews  for  a  kind 
of  offieev  anciently  fent  into  the  feveral  parts  and  pro- 
vinces in  their  jurifdiclion,  by  way  of  vifitor  or  com- 
miffary,  to  fee  that  the  laws  were  duly  obfervtd,  nnd 
to  receive  the   moneys  colkiled  for  the  reparation  of 
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the  temple,  and  the  tribute  payable  to  the  Romans.  Apoft;, 
The  Theodofian  code.  lib.  14.  De  'judccis,  calls  thofe  '  /"" 
apojloli,  qui  ad  cxigendum  aurum  atqiie  argenlum,  a  pa- 
Iriarcha  cei  to  tempore  dtri^unlur.  Julian  the  apuftatc 
remitted  the  Jews  the  cpojlle,  KiracM  ;  that  is,  as  he 
himfelf  explains  it,  the  tribute  they  had  been  accu- 
ftomed  to  fend  him.  Thefe  apoftles  were  a  degree 
below  the  officers  of  the  fynagogue  called  patriarchs, 
and  received  their  commilhons  from  them.  Some  au- 
thors obferve,  that  St  Paul  had  borne  this  office  ;  and 
that  it  is  this  he  alludes  to  in  the  beginning  of  the 
epiftle  to  the  Galatians  :  as  if  he  had  laid,  Paul,  no 
longer  an  apoftle  of  the  fynagogue,  nor  fent  thereby 
to  maintain  the  law  of  Moles,  but  now  an  apoftle  and 
envoy  of  Jefus  Chrift,  &.c.  St  Jerome,  though  he  does 
not  believe  that  St  Paul  had  been  an  apoftle  of  this 
kind,  yet  imagines  that  he  alludes  to  it  in  the  paiTage 
juft  cited. 

Apostle,  in  the  Greek  liturgy,  is  particularly 
ufed  for  a  book  containing  the  epiftles  of  St  Paul, 
printed  in  the  order  wherein  they  are  to  be  read  in 
churches,  through  the  courfe  of  the  year.  Another 
book  of  the  like  kind,  containing  the  Gofpels,  is  called 
Ei/afy£X(o»,  Gofpel. — The  apoftle,  of  late  days,  has  alfo 
contained  the  other  canonical  epiftles,  the  A61s  of  the 
Apoftles,  and  the  Revelation.  Hence  it  is  alfo  called 
^cls  of  the  ^pof.les,  n^alxTrss-sAo?  •,  that  being  the  firll 
book  in  it. 

Apostle  is  alfo  thought  by  many  to  have  been  the 
original  name  for  biftiops,  before  the  denomination 
bijlop  was  appropriated  to  their  order.  Thus  Theodo- 
ret  fays  exprefsly,  the  fame  petfons  were  anciently  cal- 
led promifcuouily  both  biftiops  and  prefbyters,  whilll 
thofe  who  are  now  called  biftiops  were  called  opojlles. 
In  the  arfenal  of  Bremen,  there  are  twelve  pieces  of 
cannon  called  the  Twelve  Apoftles,  on  a  luppofition  that 
the  whole  world  muft  be  convinced,  and  acquielce  in 
the  preaching  of  fuch  apoftles. 

Afostlrs  Creed:  a  formula,  or  fummary  of  the 
Chriftian  faith,  drawn  up,  according  to  Ruffinus,  by 
the  apoftles  themfelves  :  who,  during  their  flay  at  ]e- 
rufalem,  foon  after  our  Lord's  afgenfion,  agreed  upon 
this  creed,  as  a  rule  of  faith,  and  as  a  word  of  dijlinc- 
tion  by  which  thiy  were  to  know  friends  from  foes. 
Baronius,  and  fome  other  authors,  conjeflure,  that 
they  did  not  compofe  it  till  the  fecond  year  of  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  a  little  before  their  difperfion.  As  to 
their  manner  of  compofing  it,  fome  fancy,  that  each 
apoftle  pronounced  his  article,  which  is  the  rcafon  of 
its  being  called  fymbolum  apoflolicuvi,  it  being  made  up 
of  fcntences  jointly  contributed,  after  the  manner  of 
perfons  paying  each  their  club  (^fymbolum)  or  ftiare  of 
a  reckoning. 

But  there  are  reafons  which  may  induce  us  to  quc- 
ftion  whether  the  apoftles  compoled  any  fuch  creed  as 
this.  For,  firft.  Neither  St  Luke  in  the  A61s,  nor  any 
other  ecclefiaftical  writer  before  the  5th  century,  make 
any  mention  of  an  affembly  of  the  apoftles  in  order  to 
the  compofing  of  a  creed.  Secondly,  The  fathers  of 
the  three  firft  centuries,  in  difputinj;  againft  the  here- 
tics, endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  doflrine  contained 
in  this  creed  was  the  fame  which  the  apoftles  taught  ; 
but  they  never  pretend  that  the  apoftles  compofed  it. 
Thirdly,  If  the  apoftles  had  made  this  creed,  it  would 
have  been  the  fame  in  all  churches,  and  in  all  ages  ; 

and 
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ApoItoUrc  und  all  authori  would  have  cited  it  after  llie  fiimc  man- 
II  iicr.  But  tlic  cafe  is  quite  othcrwile.  In  the  fccond 
^Apo  "^  ',  and  third  ages  of  tlie  church,  there  were  as  many 
creed's  as  authors,  and  one  and  the  fame  autlior  fcts 
down  the  creed  after  a  dilTcrent  manner  in  fevcral  pla- 
ces of  his  works  ;  which  is  an  evidence  tliat  there  was 
not  at  that  time  any  creed  which  «'.»■*  reputed  to  be 
the  apoftles.  In  the  4th  century,  RufTinus  comparei 
together  the  three  ancient  creeds  o*  tlie  churches  of 
Aquileia,  Rome,  and  the  Eaft,  which  dilfcr  very  con- 
fidcrably  in  the  terms.  Befiden,  ihcic  creeds  dilTcred 
not  only  in  the  terms  and  cxprclTions,  but  even  in  the 
articles,  fome  of  which  were  omitted  in  one  or  other 
of  them ',  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  efiycenl  into  hell,  the  com- 
munion of  the  faints,  and  the  J  fa  everlaflin^.  From 
thcfe  rcafons  it  may  be  gathered,  that  though  this 
creed  may  he  faid  to  be  that  of  the  apoftles  in  regard 
to  the  dodrines  contained  therein,  yet  it  is  not  to  be 
referred  to  them  as  the  authors  and  firll  compofcrs  of 
it.  Who  was  the  true  author  of  it,  is  not  fo  eal'y  to 
determine  ;  though  its  great  antiquity  may  be  inferred 
from  hence,  tliat  the  whole  form,  ns  it  now  (lands  in 
the  Englilh  liturgy,  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of 
St  Ambiofe  and  Rudinus,  the  former  of  whom  flou- 
rilhed  in  the  3d  century,  and  the  latter  in  the  4th 
century. 

The  primitive  Chriftians,  in  regard  they  always  con- 
cealed this  and  their  other  myfteiies,  did  not  publicly 
recite  the  creed,  except  at  the  times  of  baplifm  ;  which, 
unlefs  in  cafes  of  necelTity,  were  only  at  Eafter  and 
Whitfuntide.  The  conftant  repeating  it  was  not  in- 
troduced into  the  church  till  the  end  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury ;  about  which  time  Petrus  Gnapheus,  bifliop  of 
Antioch,  prefcribed  the  recital  of  it  every  time  divine 
fcrvice  was  performed. 

APOSTOLARE,  Apostolicare,  apq/loliain^,  in 
fbme  middle  age  writers,  denotes  the  being  preferred 
to  the  dignity  of  pope. 

APOSTOLATE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  ufed  for 
minion.  In  this  fenfe,  Olearius  haS  a  difcourfe  con- 
cerning the  apollolate  of  Chrift. 

Apostolate  more  properly  denotes  the  dignity  or 
office  of  an  apoftle  of  Chriil  ;  but  it  is  alfo  ufed,  in 
ancient  writers,  for  the  otfice  of  a  birtiop.  In  this 
fcnfe  we  meet  with  feveral  letters,  petitions,  requefls, 
&c.  direfted  to  bifhops,  under  the  title  of  your  afiofio- 
late^  or  apoflolatus  vejler.  But  as  the  title  opqfloUcus 
had  been  appropriated  to  the  pope,  fo  that  of  apoflo- 
late  became  at  length  rcltrained  to  the  fole  dignity  of 
the  popedom.  Every  bifliop's  fee  was  anciently  dig- 
nified with  the  title  al fedes  apq/lolica,  an  apoftolical 
fee,  which  is  now  the  peculiar  denomination  of  the  fee 
of  Rome. 

APOSTOLI,  in  Law,  denote  thofe  letters  milTive 
which  are  demanded  in  cafes  of  appeal. 

APOSTOLIC,  Apostolical,  fomething  that  re- 
lates to  the  apoftles,  or  delcends  from  them.  Thus  we 
fay,  the  apoflolical  age,  apoj}olical  doftrine,  apoflolical 
characfler,  ronflitutions,  traditions,  &c. 

Apostolic,  in  the  primitive  church,  was  an  appel- 
lation given  to  all  luch  churches  as  were  founded  by 
the  apoftles;  and  even  to  the  billiops  of  thofe  churches, 
as  being  the  reputed  fucce(r:)rs  of  the  apoftles. — Thefe 
were  confined  to  four,  viz.  Rome,  Alexandria,  Anti- 
och,   .lid  Jerufalem.     In  after  times,  other  churches 
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alTumcd  the  fame  qu:ility,  on  account,  principally,  of 
the  conformity  of  their  doflrine  with  that  of  the 
churches  which  were  apoflolical  by  foundation,  and 
bccaufe  all  bilhops  held  thrni('lvc%  fucccdors  of  llic 
apoftles,  or  adlcd  in  their  dioctle  with  the  authority 
of  apoftles. 

Tlic  firft  time  the  term  apoflolical  is  attributed  to 
bilhops,  as  fuch,  is  in  a  letter  of  Clovis  to  the  council 
of  Orleans,  held  in  511,  though  tiiat  V.\x\v  does  not 
there  exprefsly  denominate  them  apo/lolical  (but  apo- 
Jlolicafcdc  flignijjiini)  highly  worthy  of  the  apollulical 
(ee.  In  581,  Guntram  calls  the  bidiops,  met  at  the 
council  of  Magon,  apoflolical  pontiffs,  apofloUci  ponti- 
fees. 

In  progrefs  of  time,  the  biftiop  of  Roroe  growing  in 
power  above  the  rtft,  and  the  three  patriarchates  of 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerufalem,  filling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Saracens,  the  title  apoflolical  viz%  reftrain- 
ed  to  the  pope  and  his  church  alone.  Though  Ibme 
of  the  popes,  and  St  Gregory  the  Great,  not  contera- 
ed  to  hold  the  title  by  tliis  tenure,  began,  at  length, 
to  infift,  that  it  belonged  to  them  by  another  and  pe- 
culiar riglit,  as  being  the  fuccclTors  of  St  Peter.  '1  he 
council  of  Rheims  in  1049  declared  that  the  pope  was 
the  fole  apoftolical  primate  of  the  univerfal  church. 
And  hence  a  great  number  of  apoftolicals ;  apoflolical 
fee,  apoflolical  nuncio,  apofolical  notary,  apojlolicol 
brief,  apoflolical  cViikmhrr,  apofolical  v\c3r,  &c. 

yfrosTOLiCjiL  Cotfliiulions.     See  CoNsriTt/Tios. 

Apostolical  Traditions,     See  Tradition. 

ylposroLicAL  Fathers  is  an  appellation  ufually  given 
to  the  writers  of  the  firft  century  who  employed  their 
pens  in  the  caufc  of  Chriftianity.  Of  thefe  x^riterf, 
Cotelerius,  and  after  him  Le  Clerc,  have  publiftied  a 
coUeftion  in  two  volumes,  accompanied  both  with  their 
own  annotations  and  the  remarks  of  other  learned 
men. 

APOSTOLIANS,  a  feft  of  the  Mennonites, 
which  firft  fprung  up  in  the  year  16^4,  and  derived 
Its  name  from  Apoftool,  one  of  the  IMennonite  mini- 
flers  at  Amfterdam.  They  concurred  with  them  in 
doftrine,  and  admitted  to  their  communion  thofe  only 
who  profeflcd  to  believe  all  the  fentiments  which  are 
contained  in  their  public  confeflion  of  faith. 

APOSTOLICI,  or  Apostolics,  was  a  name  af- 
fumed  by  three  different  feth,  on  account  of  their  pre- 
tending to  imitate  the  manner  and  praftice  of  the  apo- 
ftles. The  firft  apoftolici,  otherwife  called  ylpotaclitx 
and  /IpotaSiici,  role  out  of  the  Encratitae,  and  Catha- 
ri  in  the  third  century.  They  made  ptofefllon  of  ab- 
ftaining  from  marriage,  and  the  life  of  wine,  dcfti,  mo- 
ney, &c. 

Gerhard  Sagarelli  was  the  founder  of  the  fecond 
fcift  ;  he  obliged  his  followers  to  go  from  place  to 
place  as  the  apoftles  did,  to  wander  about  clothed  in 
white,  with  long  beards,  diftievcUed  hair,  and  bare 
heads,  accompanied  with  women,  whom  they  called 
their  fpiritual  fifters.  Thty  likewife  renounced  all 
kinds  of  property  and  poffeftions,  inveighed  againft  the 
growing  corruption  of  the  church  ot  Rome,  predifted 
its  overthrow,  and  the  eftabliftiment  of  a  purer  church 
on  its  ruins.  Sagarelli  was  burnt  alive  at  Parroa  in 
the  year  1300,  and  was  afterwards  fucceedtd  by  Dul- 
cinus,  who  added  to  the  charafler  of  an  apoftle  thofe 
of  a  prophet  and  a  general,  and  carried  on  a  bloody 
3  O  and 
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ApofloU-  and  dreadful  war  for  the  fpace  of  more  than  two  years 

'^li'"       againft    Reynerius,    bi!hop    of  Vercelli  ;    be    was   at 

Aooteichif  ^^'^g'''  defe.ited,   and  put  to  death  in  a  barbarous  man- 

mus.       ler  '"  the  year  i  307.      Nevertheleis,  this  fed  fubfiUed 

'»      V     -'  in  France,   Germany,    and  in  other   countries,   till  the 

beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  it  was  totally 

extirpated  under  the  pontificate  of  Boniface  IX. 

The  other  branch  of  apoftolici  was  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Ttiele  alfo  condemned  marriage,  preferring 
celibacy,  and  calling  themfelves  the  chalte  brethren 
and  fillers  ;  though  each  was  allowed  a  fpiritual  fiftcr, 
with  whom  he  lived  in  a  domeftic  relation  ;  and  on 
this  account  they  have  been  charged  with  concubi- 
nage :  they  held  it  unlawful  to  take  an  oath  ;  they  fet 
afide  the  ufe  of  baptifm  ;  and  in  many  things  imitated 
the  Manichces.  Bernard  wrote  againft  this  feft  of 
apoftolici, 

APOSTOLICUM  is  a  peculiar  name  given  to  a 
kind  of  long  or  hymn,  anciently  ufed  in  churches. 
The  apoftolicum  is  mentioned  by  Greg.  Thaumatur- 
gus  as  ufed  in  his  time.  VolTius  underlfands  it  as 
fpcken  of  the  apoftles  creed:  Suicer  thinks  this  impof- 
fible,  for  that  this  creed  was  then  unknown  in  the 
churches  of  the  eaft. 

APOSTROPHE,  in  Rhetoric,  a  figure  by  which 
a  perfon  who  is  either  abfent  or  dead  is  addrtlTed  as  if 
he  were  prefent  and  attentive  to  us.  This  figure  is, 
in  boldnefs,  a  degree  lower  than  the  addrefs  to  perfo- 
nified  ohjefts  (See  Personification);  fince  it  re- 
quires a  lefs  effort  of  Imagination  to  fuppofe  perfons 
prefent  who  are  dead  or  abfent,  than  to  animate  infen- 
fible  beings  and  direct  our  difcourfe  to  them.  The 
poems  of  Offian  abound  with  the  moft  beautiful  in- 
flances  of  this  figure.  "  Weep  on  the  rocks  of  roar- 
ing winds,  O  Maid  of  Inillore  !  Bend  thy  fair  head 
over  the  waves,  thou  fairer  than  the  ghoft  of  the  hills 
when  it  moves  in  a  funbeam  at  noon  over  the  filence 
of  Morven  !  He  is  fallen  I  Thy  youth  is  low  :  pale 
beneath  the  fwoj-d  of  Cuchullin  ! 

Apostrophe,  in  Grammar,  the  contraftion  of  a 
word  by  the  ufe  of  a  comma  :  as  cal/W  for  called,  tho' 
for  ihough, 

APOTACTIT^,  or  Apotactici,  an  ancient  feft, 
who  affefting  to  follow  the  evangelical  counfels  of  po- 
verty, and  the  exnmplcs  of  the  apoftles  and  primitive 
Chrlftians,  renounced  all  their  effcds  and  poffeflions. 
It  does  not  appear  that  they  gave  into  any  errors  dur- 
ing their  firft  ftate  ;  fomc  eccleliaftical  writers  aflure 
us  they  hnd  divers  holy  virgins  and  martyrs  under  the 
pcrfccutlon  of  DIoclcfian  in  the  fourth  century  ;  but 
they  afterwards  fell  into  the  opinions  of  the  Kncrati- 
t;i',  and  tauj{ht  that  the  renouncing  of  all  riches  was 
not  only  a  matter  of  counfel  and  advice,  but  of  pre- 
cept and  neccfTiiy.  And  hence  the  fixth  law  in  the 
Thcodofian  code  joins  the  ApotadltSK  with  the  Euno- 
mlans  and  Arians. 

APOTEICHISMUS,  in  the  indent  Military  Art, 
a  kind  of  line  of  circumvaliation  drawn  round  a  place 
in  order  to  befiegc  it.  This  was  alfo  called  fieriteichif- 
rnuj.  T;.e  firft  thing  the  ancients  went  about,  when 
they  defigned  to  liy  clofe  fiege  to  a  place,  was  the  apo- 
teichlfmusj  which  fometimes  confided  of  a  double  wall 
or  rampait,  railed  of  earth  ;  the  innermoft  to  prevent 
fuddei.  failles  from  the  town,  the  outermoft  to  keep  off 
foreign  enemies  from  coming  to  the  relief  of  the  be- 


fieged.     This  anfwered  to  what  ate  called  lines  of  con-  Apotheci« 
travi/lation  and  circumvaliation  among  the  moderns.  "y 

APOTHECARY,  one  who  praaifcs  the  art  of^  ,{|g„^^ 
pharmacy.  In  London,  the  apothecaries  are  one  of  ^ 
the  city  companies.  They  were  Incorporated  by  a 
charter  from  King  James  I.  procured  at  the  folicita- 
tion  of  Dr  Mjyerne  and  Dr  Aitkens  ;  till  that  time 
they  only  made  a  part  of  the  grocers  company  ;  plums, 
fugar,  fplce,  Venice  treacle,  mithridate,  £cc.  were 
fold  in  the  -fame  (hop  and  by  the  fame  perfon.  The 
reafon  of  feparating  them  was,  that  medicines  might 
be  better  prepared,  and  in  oppofition  to  divers  perlons 
who  impoled  unwholefome  remedies  on  the  people. 
By  an  adl  which  was  made  perpetual  In  the  ninth  year 
of  George  I.  they  are  exempted  from  ferving  upon  ju- 
ries, or  in  ward  and  parifti  offices.  They  are  obliged 
to  make  up  their  medicines  according  to  the  formulas 
prefcrlbed  in  the  college  dilpenfatory  ;  and  are  liable 
to  have  their  Ihops  vliited  by  the  centers  of  the  college, 
who  are  empowered  to  deftroy  fuch  medicines  as  they 
think  not  good. 

They  have  a  hall  in  Black  Friars,  where  there  are 
two  fine  laboratories,  out  of  which  all  the  furgeons 
cherts  are  fupplitd  with  medicines  for  the  Britilh  royal 
navy. 

To  his  majefly  belong  two  apothecaries:  the  falary 
to  the  firft,  320I.;  to  the  fecond,  275I. — To  the  houfe- 
hold  belong  alfo  two. 

The  charitable  difpenfation  of  medicines  by  the  Chi- 
nefe  is  well  defcrving  notice.  They  have  a  (tone, 
which  Is  ten  cubits  high,  ereded  in  the  public  Iquares 
of  their  cities  ;  on  this  ftone  are  engraved  the  names 
of  all  forts  of  medicines,  with  the  price  of  each  j  and 
when  the  poor  ftand  in  need  of  any  relief  from  phyfic, 
they  go  to  the  treaiury,  where  they  receive  the  price 
each  medicine  is  rated  at. 

Apothecary,  Apolhecarius,  in  writers  of  the  mid- 
dle age,  denotes  a  ftiop-keeper  or  warehoufe-keeper. 

ApoTHECARius  is  allo  ufed  to  denote  a  ftote-keep- 
er,  or  officer  appointed  to  have  the  direftion  of  a  ma- 
gazine, granary,  &c.  In  which  fenfe  apothecarii  is 
fometimes  rendered  by  horearii  and  rationar'ti, 

APOTHEOSIS,  in  antiquity,  a  heathen  ceremo- 
ny, whereby  their  emperors  and  great  men  were  placed 
among  the  gods.  Tlie  word  is  derived  from  avc,  and 
©«««,  God. 

After  the  apotheofis,  which  they  alio  called  deijicn- 
tion  and  conficration,  temples,  altars,  and  images  were 
ere61e<l  to  the  new  deity  ;  facrifices,  &ic.  were  offered 
and  colleges  of  prieft?  inftituted. 

It  was  one  of  the  dortrines  of  Pythagoras,  which  he 
had  borrowed  from  the  Chaldees,  that  virtuous  perfons 
after  their  death  were  railed  into  the  order  of  the  gods. 
And  hence  the  ancients  deified  all  the  inventors  of 
tilings  ufeful  to  mankind  ;  and  thofe  who  had  done 
any  important  fervice  to  the  commonwealth.  Tibe- 
rius propofed  to  the  Roman  fenate  the  apotheofis  of 
Jefus  Chrift,  as  is  related  by  Euleblus,  Tertullian,  and 
Chryfollom. 

Juvenal  rallying  the  frequent  apotheofes,  introduces 
poor  Atlas,  complaining  that  he  was  ready  to  fink  un- 
der the  burden  of  fo  many  new  gods  as  were  every  day 
added  to  the  heavens.  Seneca  ridicules  the  apotheofis 
of  Claudius  with  admirable  humour. 

The  ceremony,  according  to  Herodian's  defcription, 

was 
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Apntli^n-  iras  as  follows  :  After  the  body  of  llie  dccMfcd  had 
I"'  been  burnt  with  the  iifu.il  folemnitics,  an  image  of  wax, 
ApiJ.ii  itiis  f  ""^'y  refemblinj;  him,  was  pi  ited  on  an  ivory  couch, 
I  y  '  where  it  Iny  for  fcvcn  days,  attended  by  the  fcnatc  and 
ladies  of  the  higheft  quality  in  moiirnin;^  ■,  and  then 
the  young  fenators  and  knights  bore  the  bed  of  (late 
through  the  Via  Sicra  to  the  old  forum,  and  from 
thence  to  the  Campus  Martins,  where  it  was  depofitcd 
upon  an  edifice  built  in  form  of  a  pyramid.  The  bed 
being  thus  placed  amidft  a  quantity  of  fpiccs  and  oilier 
combuftiblcs,  and  the  knights  having  made  a  folcmn 
ptocefTion  round  the  pile,  the  nvw  emperor,  with  a 
torch  in  his  hand  fet  fire  to  it,  whilft  an  eagle,  let  Hy 
from  the  top  of  tlie  building,  and  mounting  in  ti.e  air 
with  a  firebrand,  was  luppofcd  to  convey  the  foul  of 
the  deceafcd  to  heaven  ;  and  thenceforward  he  was 
ranked  among  the  gods. 

We  often  meet  with  the  confocratlon  or  apotheofis 
of  emperors  reprelented  on  mt-d  ils  ;  where  we  lee  the 
pyramids  of  feveral  (lories,  each  growing  lefs  and  lefs  ; 
we  fee  alfo  the  eagles  flying  away  with  the  fouls  of  tiie 
deceafed  emperors.  A  gem  in  the  mufcum  of  Bran- 
denburg teprcfcnts  the  apotheofis  of  Julius  C-.efar, 
mounted  upon  the  celetUil  globe,  and  holding  a  helm 
in  his  hand,  as  if  he  were  now  the  governor  of  heaven, 
as  before  of  the  e.irth.     See  Deification. 

APOFHERAPIA,  (from  aTrok^xmvu,  I  cure),  in 
Phy/ic,  properly  denotes  a  complete  or  hniflied  cure. 

Apother.apia  is  alfo  ufcd  in  the  gymnallic  art,  for 
the  lall  part  of  all  regular  exercife,  viz.  friction  or  unc- 
tion wiih  oil,  before  as  well  as  after  liathing.  The  dc- 
fign  of  this  was  partly  to  cleanfe  the  fkin  from  any  filth 
or  duft  it  might  have  contraft-d  during  the  exercife, 
and  partly  to  remove  wearinefs. 

APOTOME,  in  Giomelry,  the  difiference  between 
two  incommenfurable  lines. 

Apotome,  in  Miijic,  the  difference  between  a 
greater  and  lefl'er  fcmi-tonc  ;  exprefled  by  the  ratio, 
I  28;    125. 

APOTROP.-IL,  (from  a-xti^iTcu,  I  avert),  in  the 
ancient  poetry,  verfes  compofed  foi  averting  the  wrath 
of  incenftd  deities  ;  and  the  deities  invoked  for  avert- 
ing any  threatened  misfcrtnne  were  called  y1potre/>e- 
nns  ;  they  were  alfo  called  Alcxicaci,  from  a,>.i%u,  I 
drive  aivay ;  and  yfvcrrunci  from  evenunco,  which 
denotes  the  fame. 

APOZEM,  in  Medicine,  the  fame  with  decoRion. 
See  Df.coction. 

APPARATUS,  a  term  ufed  to  denote  a  complete 
fet  of  inflrumcnts,  or  other  utenfils,  belonging  to  any 
arlill  or  machine. 

Apparatus  is  frequently  ufed  for  the  operation  of 
cutting  for  the  Hone.  For  this  there  are  three  forts 
of  apparatus,  viz.  the  fmall,  great,  and  high  appara- 
tus.    Si-e  Surgery. 

Apparatus  is  alfo  ufed  as  a  title  of  feveral  books 
compofed  in  form  of  catalogues,  bibliothecas,  difllon- 
aries,  &:c.  for  the  eafe  and  conveniency  of  Ifudy.  The 
apparatus  to  Cicero  is  a  kind  of  concordance,  or  col- 
leftion  of  Ciceronian  phrafes,  &c.  The  apparatus 
facer  of  PofTevin,  is  a  coUeflion  of  all  kinds  of  cccle- 
fiarticnl  authors  printed  in  1611,  in  three  volum-s. — 
Gloffaries,  comments,  &c.  are  alfo  frequently  called 
ajiparalufes. 
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APPARENT,  in  a  general   fcnfe,  fomething  that  Anpareof, 
is  vifiblc  to  the  eyes,  or  obvious  to  the  underflanding.    '^I'P'"*'"" 

Apparknt,  among  mathrmiticians  and  altronomtrj,  ' 

denotes  things  as  they  appear  tu  us,  in  contradiltiiic- 
tion  from  real  or  true  ;  thus  «c  l.iy,  the  apparent  dia- 
meter, dillance,  magnitude,  place,  figure,  &c.  of  bo- 
dies. 

AerAKf.HT  Heir,  in  La'jj.  No  inheritance  cm  veft,  ■ 
nor  can  any  perfon  be  the  actual  complete  heir  of  ano- 
ther, till  the  anccllor  is  previoufly  dead,  tiemo  e/i  hi- 
res vivenlit.  Before  that  time  the  perfon  who  is  next 
in  the  line  of  fuccrlTion  is  called  an  heir  apparent,  or 
hiir  prrfiimplive.  Heirs  apparent  are  luth,  whofc  right 
of  inlieritance  is  indefeafible,  provided  they  "utlive  the 
ancellor  ;  as  the  cldell  fon  or  his  ilTue,  who  mufl  by 
the  courle  of  the  common  law  be  heirs  to  the  father 
whenever  he  happens  to  die.  Heirs  prefumptive  are 
fuch,  who,  if  the  anccftor  (hould  die  immediately,  would 
in  the  prcient  circumflances  of  things  be  his  heirs  : 
but  whofe  right  of  inheritance  may  be  defeated  by  the 
contingency  of  fome  nearer  heir  being  born  ;  as  a  bro- 
ther, or  nephew,  whofe  prefumptive  fucceffion  may  be 
deilroyed  by  the  birth  of  a  child  ;  or  daughter,  whofe 
prefcnt  hopes  may  be  hereafter  cut  off  by  the  birth  of 
a  fon.  Nay,  even  if  the  eflate  hath  defcended,  by  the 
Heath  of  the  o\vner,  to  fuch  brother,  or  nephew,  or 
daughter,  in  the  former  cafes,  the  ell-ite  fhiU  be  di- 
verted, and  taken  away  by  the  birth  of  a  pollhumoui 
child  ;  and,  in  the  latter,  it  fliall  alfo  be  totally  diveft- 
ed  by  the  birth  of  a  poflhumous  fon. 

APPARITION,  in  a  general  fcnfe,  denotes  (imply 
the  appearance  of  a  thing.  In  a  more  limited  lenfe, 
it  is  uled  for  a  fpeflre  or  ghoft.  Several  iiiftancts  of 
apparitions  occur  in  the  Bible  ;  that  of  Samuel,  raifed 
by  the  witch  of  Endor,  has  occafioned  great  difputes. 
We  find  great  controverfies  among  authors,  in  relation 
to  the  reality,  the  exiftence  or  non-exiftence,  the  pofli- 
bility  or  impoffibility,  of  apparitions.  The  Ch^ldean«, 
the  Jews,  and  wther  nations,  have  been  the  fleady  af- 
fcrtors  of  the  belief  of  apparitions.  The  denial  of 
fpirits  and  apparitions  is  by  fome  made  one  of  the 
marks  of  infidelity,  if  not  of  atheifm.  Many  of  the  ap- 
paritions we  are  told  of  in  writers,  are  doubtlefs  mere 
delufions  of  the  fenfe  ;  many  others  are  fiditious,  con- 
trived merely  to  amufe,  or  anfwcr  fome  purpofe.  Ap- 
paritions, it  is  certain,  are  machines  that  on  occifion 
have  been  of  good  fervice  both  to  generals,  to  minillers 
of  (fate,  to  priefls,  and  others. 

Partial  darknefs,  or  obfcurity,  are  the  mod  powerful 
means  by  which  the  fight  is  deceived  :  night  is  there- 
fore the  proper  feafon  for  apparitions.  Indeed  the  flate 
of  the  mind,  at  that  time,  prepares  it  for  the  admiffion 
of  thefe  delufions  of  the  imagination.  The  fear  and 
caution  w  hich  rauft  be  obferved  in  the  night  ;  the  op- 
portunity it  affords  for  ambufcades  and  affaffinations  ; 
depriving  us  of  fociety,  and  cutting  off  many  pleafing 
trains  of  ideas,  which  objeds  in  the  light  never  fiiil  to 
introduce,  are  all  circuraftances  of  terror  :  and  perhaps, 
on  the  whole,  fo  much  of  our  happinefs  depends  upon 
our  fenfes,  that  the  deprivation  of  any  one  may  be  at- 
tended with  proportionable  horror  and  uneafinefs.  The 
notions  entertained  by  the  ancients  refpeifling  the  foul, 
may  receive  fome  illuftration  from  thcfe  principles.  In 
dark  or  twilight,  the  imagination  frequently  transforms 
3  O  2  an 
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Apparitor  an  inanimate  body  into  a  human  figure  ;  on  approacli- 

II         ing,  tlie  fame  appearance  is  not  to  be  found  :  hence 

.  ■^PP^'^  •  ,  tliey  fometimes  fancied  they   faw  their  anceftors  ;  but 

not  finding  the   reality,  diftinguiQied  thefc  illufions  by 

the  name  oi  Jhades. 

IMany  of  thefe  fabulous  narrations  might  originate 
from  dreams.  There  are  times  of  flumber  when  we  are 
not  fenfible  of  being  afleep.  On  this  principle,  Hobbes 
has  ingenioufly  accounted  for  the  fpeftre  which  is  faid 
to  have  appeared  to  Brutus.  "  We  read,"  fays  he, 
"  of  M.  Brutus,  that  at  Philippi,  the  night  before  he 
gave  battle  to  Auguftus  Casfar,  he  law  a  fearful  appa- 
rition, which  is  commonly  related  by  hiftorians  as  a 
vifion  ;  but,  coiifidering  the  circuraftances,  one  may 
eafily  judge  it  to  have  been  but  a  fliort  dream.  For 
fitting  in  his  tent,  penfive,  and  troubled  with  the  hor- 
ror of  his  rafli  aft,  it  was  not  hard  for  him,  (lumber- 
ing in  the  cold,  to  dream  of  that  which  moft  affright- 
ed him  ;  which  fear,  as  by  degrees  it  made  him  wake, 
fo  it  mull  needs  make  the  apparition  by  degrees  to 
vanilh  :  and  having  no  aCurance  that  he  flept,  he  could 
have  no  caufe  to  think  it  a  dream,  or  any  ihin^  but  a 
vifion." — The  well  known  ftory  told  by  Clarendon,  of 
the  apparition  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  father, 
•will  admit  of  a  fimilar  folution.  There  was  no  man 
in  the  kingdom  fo  much  the  fubjcft  of  converfation  as 
the  duke  •,  and  from  the  corruptnefs  of  his  charafler, 
he  was  very  likvly  to  fall  a  facrifice  to  the  enthufiafm 
of  the  times.  Sir  George  Villiers  is  faid  to  have  ap- 
peared to  the  man  at  midnight  :  therefore  there  is  the 
greateft  probability  that  the  man  was  afleep  ;  and  the 
dream  affrighting  him,  made  a  ftrong  impreffion,  and 
was  likely  to  be  repeated, 

APPARITOR,  among  the  Romans,  a  general  term 
to  comprehend  all  attendants  of  judges  and  magirtrates 
appointed  to  receive  and  execute  their  orders.  Appa- 
ritor, in  England,  is  a  meflenger  that  ferves  the  procefs 
of  a  fpiritual  court,  or  a  beadle  in  a  univerfity  who 
carries  the  mace. 

APAUMEE,  in  Heraldry,  denotes  one  hand  ex- 
tended, with  the  full  palm  appearing,  and  the  thumb 
and  fingers  at  full  length. 

APPEAL,  in  Low,  the  removal  of  a  caufe  from  an 
inferior  to  a  fuperior  court  or  judge,  when  a  perfon 
thinks  hirafelf  aggrieved  by  the  fcntence  of  the  inferior 
judge.  Appeals  lie  from  all  the  ordinary  courts  of 
juftice  to  the  houfe  of  lords.  In  ecclefiaftical  cafes, 
if  an  appeal  is  brought  before  a  bifliop,  it  may  be  re- 
moved to  the  archbifliop  ;  if  before  an  archdeacon, 
to  the  court  of  arches,  and  thence  to  the  archbifhop  ; 
and  from  the  archbidiop's  court  to  the  king  in  chan- 
cery. 

ApptAL,  ill  Common  Laiv,  denotes  an  accufation  by 
a  private  fubjefl  againft  another  for  fome  heinous  crime; 
demanding  punirtiment  on  account  of  the  particiilar  in- 
jury fuffered,  rather  than  for  the  offence  againft  the 
public. 

This  private  procefs,  for  the  puniflimcnt  of  public 
crimes,  had  probably  its  original  in  thofc  times,  ivhen 
a  private  pecuniary  fatisfaftion,  called  a  werigi/t/,  was 
conftantly  paid  to  the  party  injured,  or  his  relations, 
to  expiate  enormous  offences.  This  was  a  cuftom  de- 
rived to  the  Englidi,  in  common  with  other  northern 
nations,  from  their  anceftors  the  ancient  Germans  ; 
among  whom,  according  to  Tacitus,  luilur  homiciJiurn 


certo  armenlorum  ac  pecorum  niimcro  ;  recipitque  falls-    Appeal, 


faiiijriem  univerja  domus.  In  the  lame  manner,  by  the  v™ 
Iridi  Brchon  law,  in  cafe  of  murder,  the  brehon  or 
judge  was  ufed  to  compound  between  the  murderer 
and  the  friends  of  the  deceafed  who  profecuted  him, 
by  caufing  the  maletaftor  to  give  unto  them,  or  to  the 
child  or  wife  of  him  that  was  flain,  a  recompenfe  which 
they  called  an  eriach.  And  thus  we  find  in  the  An. 
glo-Saxon  laws  (particularly  thofe  of 'King  Athelftan) 
the  feveral  weregllds  for  homicide  ellabliftied  in  pro- 
greffive  order,  from  the  death  of  the  ceorl  or  peafant, 
up  to  that  of  the  king  himfelf.  And  in  the  laws  of 
Henry,  I.  we  have  an  account  of  what  other  offences 
were  redeemable  by  weregild,  and  what  were  not  fo. 
As,  therefore,  during  the  continuance  of  thiscuftom,  a 
procefs  was  certainly  given  for  recovering  the  weregild 
by  the  party  to  whom  it  was  due  ;  it  fecms  that,  w-hen 
thefe  offences  by  degrees  grew  no  longer  redeemable, 
the  private  procefs  was  ftiU  continued,  in  order  to  en- 
fure  the  infliftion  of  punifliment  upon  the  offender, 
though  the  party  injured  was  allowed  no  pecuniary 
compenfation  tor  the  offence. 

But  though  appeals  were  thus,  in  the  nature  of  pro- 
fecutions  for  fome  atrocious  injury,  committed  more  im- 
mediately againft  an  individual,  yet  it  alfo  was  ancient- 
ly permitted,  that  any  fubjeft  might  appeal  another 
fubjedl  of  high  treafon,  either  in  the  courts  of  common 
law,  or  in  parliament,  or  (for  treafoiis  committed  be- 
yond the  feas)  in  the  court  of  the  high  conftable  and 
mardial.  The  cognizance  of  appeals  in  the  latter  ftili 
continues  in  force  ;  and  lo  late  as  1 63 1,  there  was  a 
trial  by  battle  awarded  in  the  court  of  chivalry,  on  fuch 
an  appeal  of  treafon  :  but  that  in  the  firft  was  virtu- 
ally aboliihed  by  the  ftatutes  5  Edw.  III.  c.  9.  and 
2  Edw.  III.  c.  24.  and  in  the  fecond  exprefsly  by  fta- 
tute  I  Hen.  IV.  c.  14.  So  that  the  only  appeals  now 
in  force  for  things  done  within  the  realm,  are  appeals 
of  felony  and  mayhem. 

An  appeal  of  felony  may  be  brought  for  crimes  com- 
mitted either  againft  the  parties  themfelvts  or  their  re- 
lations. The  crimes  againft  the  parties  themfelves  are 
larceny,  rape,  and  arfon.  And  for  thefe,  as  well  as  for 
mayhem,  the  perloiis  robbed,  raviftied,  maimed,  or 
whole  houfes  are  burnt,  may  inftitute  this  private  pro- 
cefs. The  only  crime  againft  one's  relation,  for  which 
an  appeal  can  be  brought,  is  that  of  killing  him,  by  ei- 
ther murder  or  manflaughter.  But  this  cannot  be 
brought  by  every  relation  ;  but  only  by  the  wife  for 
the  de^tth  of  her  huftiand,  or  by  the  heir  male  for  the 
death  of  his  anceftor  ;  which  heirfliip  was  alfo  confined 
by  anoidinance  of  Henry  I.  to  the  four  nearefl  de- 
grees of  blood.  It  is  given  to  the  wife  on  account  of 
the  lofs  of  her  hufband  j  theiefore,  if  Ihe  marries  again, 
before  or  pending  her  appeal,  it  is  loft  and  gone  ;  or, 
if  (he  marries  after  judgment,  ftie  fliall  not  demand  ex- 
ecution. The  heir,  as  was  faid,  muft  alfo  be  heir  male, 
and  fuch  a  one  as  was  the:  next  hcii  by  the  courfe  of 
the  common  law  at  the  time  of  the  killing  of  the  an- 
ceftor. But  this  rule  has  three  exceptions  :  i.  If  the 
perfon  killed  leaves  an  innocent  wife,  (lie  only,  and  not 
the  heir,  (Ivjll  have  the  appeal.  2.  If  there  be  no  wife, 
and  the  heir  be  accufed  of  the  murder,  the  perlon,  who 
next  to  him  would  have  been  heir  male,  ftiall  bring  the 
appeal.  3.  If  the  wife  kills  her  hufhnnd,  the  heir  may. 
appeal  her  of  the  death..    And,  by  the  flatute  of  Glou- 
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Appesl.    cefler,  6  Ediv.  I.  c.  9.  all  appeals  of  death  muft  be  fuid 
~"^  within  a  year  and  a  day  after  the  ctjinpletion  of  the  fe- 

lony by  tlic  death  of  the  party  :  which  leems  to  be  only 
declaratory  of  the  old  common  law  ;  for  in  the  Gothic 
conftitutions  we  Rnd  the  fame  "  fra-fcri/>lio  annalu,  qu<t 
ciirrit  adverfus  oBorem,  Ji  de  homxida  ei  nan  conjiat  in- 
tra annum  a  cccde  faSIa,  nee  qiienquam  interea  arguat  el 
octufit. 

'I'hefe  appeals  may  be  brought  previous  to  any  im- 
diftment  •,  and,  if  the  appellee  be  acquitted  thereon,  he 
cannot  afterwards  be  iiiditled  for  the  fame  offence.  In 
like  mr»nncr  as  by  the  old  Gothic  conltitution,  if  any 
offender  gained  a  verdi6l  in  hi":  favour,  when  profecu- 
ted  by  the  party  injured,  he  was  alfo  undcrfiood  to  be 
acquitted  of  any  crown  profecution  for  the  fame  of- 
fence :  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  made  his  peace  with 
the  king,  ftill  he  might  be  profecuted  at  the  fuit  of  the 
party.  And  fo,  in  England,  if  a  man  be  acquitted  on 
an  indiftment  of  murder,  or  found  guilty,  and  pardoned 
by  the  king,  ftill  he  ought  not  (in  ftridntis)  to  go  at 
large,  but  be  imprii'oned  or  let  to  bail  till  the  year  and 
day  be  pall,  by  virtue  of  the  ftatute  3  Hen.  VIII.  c.  i. 
in  order  to  be  forthcoming  to  anfwer  any  appeal  for 
the  fame  felony,  not  having  as  yet  been  punilhcd  for  it  : 
though,  if  he  hath  been  found  guilty  of  manflaughter 
on  an  indiflment,  and  hatli  had  the  benefit  of  clergy, 
and  luffored  the  judgment  of  the  law,  he  cannot  after- 
wards be  appealed  ;  for  it  is  a  maxim  in  law,  "  that 
nemo  bis  punitur  pro  eadcm  dcliHo.''''  Before  this  fta- 
tute was  made  it  was  not  ufual  to  indiift  a  man  for  ho- 
micide within  the  time  limited  for  appeals  j  which  pro- 
duced very  great  inconvenience. 

If  the  appellee  be  acquitted,  the  appellor  (by  vir- 
tue of  the  fiatute  of  Weftm.  2.  13  Edw.  I.  c.  12.) 
fhall  fuffer  one  year's  imprifonment,  and  pay  a  fine  to 
the  king,  belides  rel^itution  of  dam:iges  to  the  party 
for  the  imprifonment  and  infamy  wliich  he  has  fuflain- 
ed  :  and,  it  tlie  appellor  be  incapable  to  make  reflitu- 
tion,  his  abettors  lliall  do  it  for  him,  and  alfo  be  liable 
to  imprifonment.  This  provifion,  as  was  forefcen  by 
the  author  of  Fleta,  proved  a  great  dilcouragement  to 
appeals ;  fo  that  thenceforward  they  cfafed  to  be  in 
common  ufe. 

If  the  appellee  be  found  guilty,  he  (hall   fjffer  the 
fame  judgment,    as  if  he  had  been  convifled  by  indidl- 
ment  :    but  with  this  remarkable  difference,  that  on  an 
/  indiftment,  which  is  at  the  fuit  of  the  king,  the   king 

may  pardon  and  remit  tlie  execution  ;  on  an  appeal 
which  is  at  the  fuit  of  a  private  fubjeft,  to  make  an 
atonement  for  the  private  wrong,  the  king  can  no  more 
paidon  it,  than  he  can  remit  the  damages  required  on 
an  aftion  of  battery.  In  like  manner  as,  while  the 
weregild  continued  to  be  paid  as  a  fine  for  homicide, 
it  could  not  be  remitted  by  the  king's  authority.  And 
the  ancient  ufage  wis,  J"o  late  as  Henry  IV's  time,  that 
all  the  relations  of  the  fl.iin  Ihould  drag  the  appellee  to 
the  place  of  execution  :  a  cullom,  founded  upon  that 
favage  fpirit  of  family  refentment  .vhich  prevailed  uni- 
ver'-illy  through  Europe  after  the  irruption  of  the 
northern  nations,  and  is  peculiarly  attended  to  in  their 
feveral  codes  of  law  ;  and  which  prevails  even  now 
among  the  wild  and  untutored  inhabitants  of  Ameri- 
ca :  as  if  the  finjer  of  natu-.e  had  pointed  it  out  to 
mankind,  in  their  rude  a;id  uncultivated  Hate.  How- 
ever, the  punilhmeiit  of  the  offender  may  be  remitted 


and  difcharged  by  the  concurrence  of  all    p.irtiei  intc-    Appear- 
rcffed;   and  as  the  king  by  his  pardon  may  fiullrate  an       '"" 
indidfmcnt,    fb  the  appellant   by   hii  relcaft   may  dif-    AnJ^Hj. 
charge  an  appeal :    "  nam  fjuilihcl  poie/l  renunciare  juri       tion. 
f>ro  fe  introduBo.''*  '      -^    <  J 

APPEARANCE,  in  a  general  fcnfc,  the  exterior 
furface  of  a  thing,  or  that  which  immediately  ftrikes 
the  fcnfes, 

AppKARANCE,  in  Law,  fignifies  a  defendant's  filing 
a  common  or  fpecial  bail,  on  any  procefs  iiTued  out  o£ 
a  court  of  judicature. 

APPELLANT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  one  who  ap- 
peals,    bee  Appeal. 

Appkllants,  in  church  hiflory,  an  appellation  giv- 
en to  lueh  of  the  citholic  clergy  as  appeal  from  the 
conflitution  unigtnitus  to  a  general  council. 

APPELLA  TION,  the  name  by  which  any  thing 
is  known  or  diftinguifhcd  when  fpokcn  of. '    See  Namt. 

Nothing  can  be  more  foreign  to  the  original  mean- 
ing of  many  words  and  proper  names,  than  tlicir  pfe- 
fent  appellations,  frequently  owing  to  the  hiftory  of 
thofe  things  being  forgotten,  or  an  ignorance  of  the 
language  in  which  they  were  expr<  ffed.  Who,  for  ex- 
ample, when  the  crier  of  3  court  bawls  out,  "  O  ye?, 
O  yes,"  would  dream  that  it  was  a  proclamation  com- 
manding the  talkers  to  become  hearers,  being  the 
French  word  OyeT:-,  "  liflen,"  ittained  in  our  courts 
ever  (ince  the  law  pleadings  were  held  in  French  ?  Or 
would  any  perfun  fuppofe  that  the  headland  on  the 
French  coaft,  near  Calais,  calUd  by  our  feamen  Black- 
nefs,  would  be  fo  titled  from  its  French  name  of  Blanc 
Nes,  or,  the  IVhite  Head/and. 

King  Henry  the  Eighth  having  taken  the  town  of 
Boulogne  in  France,  the  gates  of  which  he  brought  to 
Hardes  in  Kent,  where  they  are  ftill  remaining,  the 
flatterers  of  that  reign  highly  magnified  this  aflion, 
which,  Porto  Btllo  like,  became  a.popular  fubjecf  for 
figns  ;  and  the  port  or  harbour  of  Boulogne,  called 
Boulogne  Mouth,  was  accordingly  fet  up  at  a  noted 
inn  in  Holburn  ;  the  -name  of  the  inn  long  outliving 
the  fign  and  fame  of  the  conqueft,  an  ignorant  painter 
employed  by  a  no  lefs  ignorant  landlord,  to  paint  a 
new  one,  repreiented  it  by  a  bull  and  a  large  gaping 
humnn  mouth  (onfwering  to  the  vulgar  pronunciation 
of  Bull  and  Moulh).  The  fame  piece  of  hiftory  gave 
being  to  the  bull  and  gale,  originally  meant  for  Bou- 
logne gate,  and  reprefented  by  an  embattled  gate  or 
entrance  into  a  fortified  town. 

The  barber'' s  pole  has  been  the  fubjeft  of  many  con- 
jeftures  j  fome  conceiving  it  to  have  originated  from 
the  word  poll,  or  head,  with  feveral  other  conceits  as 
far-fetched  and  as  unmeaning  :  but  the  true  intention 
of  that  party-coloured  llaff  was  to  ihow  that  the  ma- 
iler of  the  (hop  pratlifed  furgery,  and  could  breathe  a 
vein  as  well  as  mow  a  beard  •,  fuch  a  ftaff  being  to  this 
day,  by  every  village  praflitioner,  put  into  the  hand  of 
a  patient  undergoing  the  operation  of  phlebotomy. 
The  white  band  which  encompaffes  the  ftaff,  was 
meant  to  reprefent  the  fillet,  thus  elegantly  twined 
about  it. 

Nor  were  the  chequers,  (at  this  time  a  common  (ign 
of  a  public  houfe)  lefs  exprefTive,  being  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  a  kind  of  draught-board  called  tables,  and  ftiow- 
ed  that  there  that  game  might  be  played.  From  their 
colour,   which  was  red,   and  the  fimilatity  to  a  lattice, 
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Appellative  it  «'as   corruptly  called  the  red  hlluce,  which  word  is 
0         frequently   ufed   by  ancient  writers  to  fignify  an  ale- 
,^^P^"'"-  houfe. 

The  Spectator  has  explained  the  fign  of  the  bell  fa- 
vage  ititi  plaufibly  enough,  in  fuppofing  it  to  have  been 
originally  the  figure  of  a  beautiful  female  found  in  the 
woods,  called  in  French  /a  helle  fauvage.  But  another 
reafon  has  fince  been  afTigned  for  that  appellation, 
namely,  that  the  inn  was  once  the  property  of,  Lady  A- 
rabella  Savage,  and  familiarly  called  Bell  Savage''s  Inn, 
probably  reprefented,  as  at  prefent,  by  a  bell  and  a  la- 
vage or  wild  man,  which  was  a  rebus  for  her  name  ; 
rebufle?  being  much  in  falliion  in  the  1 6th  century  ;  of 
which  the  bolt  and  tun  is  an  inflance. 

The  three  blue  halls  prefixed  to  the  doors  and  win- 
dows of  pawnbrokers  (hops,  by  the  vulgar  humoroufly 
enough  faid  to  indicate  that  it  is  two  to  one  that  the 
things  pledged  are  never  redeemed,  was  in  reality  the 
arms  of  a  fet  of  merchants  from  Lombardy,  who  were 
tlie  firft  that  publicly  lent  money  on  pledges.  They 
dwelt  together  in  a  ftreet,  from  them  named  Lom- 
bard Street,  in  London,  and  alio  gave  their  name  to  an- 
other at  Paris.  The  appellation  of  Lombard  was  for- 
merly all  over  Europe  confidcred  as  fynonymous  with 
that  of  ufurer. 

At  the  inftitution  of  yeomen  of  the  guards,  they 
ufed  to  wait  at  table  on  all  great  folemnities,  and  were 
ranged  near  the  buffets  ;  this  procured  them  the  name 
of  buffetters,  not  very  unlike  in  found  to  the  jocular  ap- 
pellation of  beef-eeters,  now  given  them  ;  though  pro- 
bably it  was  rather  the  voluntary  mifnomer  of  forae 
wicked  wit,  than  an  accidental  corruption  arifing  from 
ignorance  of  the  French  language. 

The  opprobrious  title  of  hi/m  hayliffe^  fo  conflantly 
beftoived  on  the  flieriff's  officers,  is,  according  to  Judge 
Blackftone,  only  the  corruption  of  ^o«r;</ /'aji//^,  every 
flieriff's  officer  being  obliged  to  enter  into  bonds  and 
to  give  fecurity  for  his  good  behaviour,  previous  to  his 
appointment. 

A  cordiuainer  feems  to  have  no  relation  to  the  occu- 
pation it  is  meant  to  exprefs,  which  is  that  of  a  flioe- 
niaker.  Bat  cordoitier,  originally  fpelt  corilaunier,  is  the 
French  word  for  that  trade  ;  the  bell  leather  ufed  for 
ffioes  coming  originally  from  Cordova  in  Spain.  Spa- 
nifn-leather  (lioes  were  once  famous  in  England. 

APPELLATIVE  names,  in  Grammar,  in  contra- 
diftinftion  to  proper  names,  are  fuch  as  ftand  for  uni- 
verfal  ideas,  or  a  whole  rank  t>f  beings,  whether  gene- 
ral or  fpecial.  Thus  ffi,  bird,  man,  city,  river,  are 
co;iimon  or  appellative  names  ;  and  fo  are  trout,  eel, 
lobjlcr ;  for  they  all  agree  to  many  individuals,  and 
I'ome  to  manv  fpecics.     See  Name. 

APPELLEE,  among  lawyers,  the  perfon  againft 
whom  an  appo  1  is  brought.     See  Appeal. 

APPENDIX,  in  literature,  a  treatifc  or  fupplc- 
ment  added  at  the  end  of  a  work,  to  render  it  more 
complete. 

APPERCEPTION,  or  Adperception,  a  term 
ufed  bv  Leibnitz  and  his  followers  for  confi  ioufncfs. 

APPETITE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  defire  of  en- 
joying fome  objeft,  fuppofed  to  be  conducive  to  our 
Inppinefs.  When  this  inclination  is  guided  by  reafon, 
and  proportioned  to  the  intrinCc  value  of  the  objeft ,  it 
is  called  ralionnl  ap(>ftitc ;  as,  on  the  othi-r  hand,  it  is 
denominated  fenfititie  a/>/>elile,  when   we   have  only  a 
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blind  propenfity  to  a  thing,  without  determinate  Ideas   Appetite 
of  the  good  (jualities  for  which  we  dcfirc  it.  II 

Appetites  are  pafllons  direifled  to  general  objefls,  in  ^App.aufe.^ 
contradiftindlion  to  paffions  direfted  to  particular  ob- 
jefts,  which  retain  their  proper  name.  Thus  we  fay, 
an  appetite  for  fame,  for  glory,  for  conqucft,  for  riches  ; 
but  we  lay  the  pajfwn  of  love,  of  gratitude,  of  envy, 
&c.  Appetite  mviy  be  alfo  diftinguifhed  from  paffion, 
Cnce  the  latter  has  no  exiftence  till  a  proper  objeft  be 
prefented  ;  whereas  the  former  exiils  firit,  and  then  is 
directed  to  an  objeft. 

Appetite,  in  Medicine,  a  certain  painful  or  uneafy 
fenfation,  always  accompanied  with  a  defire  to  eat  or 
drink. — An  exccffive  appetite  is  called  by  phyficians 
bulimy  or  fames  canina  ;  a  defeft  or  lofs  of  it,  anortxy  ; 
and  that  after  things  improper  for  food,  pica. 

APPIA  VIA,  a  way  reaching  from  Rome  through 
Capua  to  Brundufium,  between  330  and  350  miles  long. 
Appius  Claudius,  furnamed  Cmcus,  in  the  year  of  the 
city  441,  carried  it  from  the  Porta  Captna  to  Capua 
(Livy,  Frontinus).  It  was  afterwards  carried  on  to 
Brundufium  ;  but  by  whom,  or  when,  is  uncertain.  It 
was  laid  with  very  hard  ftone,  brought  from  a  great  di- 
flance,  large  and  fquarcd  (Diodorus)  ;  and  it  was  fo 
wide,  that  feveral  waggons  could  go  ahreaft.  Statius 
calls  it  the  queen  of  roads.  Its  courfe  is  defcribed  by 
Horace,  Strabo,  and  Antonine. 

APPIAN,  an  eminent  \vriter  of  the  Roman  hiftory 
in  Greek,  under  the  reign  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  He 
was  of  a  good  family  in  Alexandria  in  Egvpt ;  whence 
he  went  to  Rome,  and  there  diflinguilhed  himfelf  fo 
well  as  an  advocate,  that  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  pro- 
curators of  the  empire,  and  the  government  of  a  pro- 
vince was  committed  to  him.  He  did  not  complete  the 
Roman  hiftory  in  a  continued  feries;  but  wrote  diftinfl 
hilfories  of  all  nations  that  had  been  conqueied  by  the 
Romans,  in  which  he  placed  every  thing  relating  to 
thole  nations  in  the  proper  order  of  time.  His  ftyle  is 
plain  and  fimple  :  in  the  opinion  of  Phocius,  he  has 
Ihown  the  greateft  knowledge  of  military  affairs,  and 
the  happieft  talent  at  defcribing  them,  of  any  of  the 
hiftorians  j  for  while  we  read  him,  we  in  a  manner  fee 
the  battles  which  he  defcribes.  Of  all  this  voluminous 
work  there  remains  only  what  treats  of  the  Punic,  Sy- 
rian, Parthian,  Mithridatic,  and  Spanilh  wars,  with 
thofe  againft  Hannibal,  the  civil  wars,  and  the  wars  in 
Illyricum,  and  fome  fragments  of  the  Celtic  or  Gallic 
wars. 

APPIUS  CLAUDIUS,  a  Sabine  by  birth,  one  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  Regillum  :  His  (hining  merit 
having  drawn  the  envy  of  his  fellow  citizens  upon  him, 
he  retired  to  Rome  with  all  his  family.  Appius  was 
admitted  into  the  fenate,  and  was  made  conful  with 
Publius  Servilius  Piifcus,  in  258  from  the  building  of 
Rome  ;  but  he  was  hated  by  the  plebeians,  being  an 
auftere  oppofer  of  their  clamours  and  feditions.  The 
Claudian  family  continued  long  one  of  the  moft  illuftri- 
ous  of  the  patrician  families  in  Rome  ;  and  feveral  in 
fuccelTion  of  the  name  of  Appius  fupported  the  fame 
flern  ch'rafter  that  diftinguilhed  their  firft  founder. 

APPLAUSE,  an  approbation  of  fomething,  figni- 
fied  by  clapping  the  hands,  ftill  praftifed  in  theatres. 
— A  -plaufc,  in  anti<]uity,  differed  from  acclamation, 
at  tht  latter  was  articulate  and  performed  with  the 
voice,  the  former  with  the  hands.  Among  the  Ro- 
mans, 
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Apple  man-i,  applaufe  was  an  artificial  muf)c:il  kind  of  noifc, 
11  made  by  the  audience  or  I'pcflators  to  exprcfs  their  (a- 
^£|il™^  tisfaftion.  There  were  three  fpecies  of  applaulc,  dc- 
nomluattd  from  the  dilfereiit  noifes  made  in  them,  viz. 
Boml/us,  Iml/ricet,  and  Tejla  ;  the  firit  a  confuted  din, 
made  either  by  the  hands  or  the  mouth  ;  the  fecond 
and  third,  by  beating  on  a  fort  of  founding  vcffcls  pla- 
ced in  the  theatres  for  this  pnrpofc.  Perlons  were  in- 
ftrufled  to  give  applaufe  with  (kill  ;  and  there  were 
even  mailers  who  profcffed  to  teach  the  art.  The  pro- 
ficients in  this  way  let  themfclves  out  for  hire  to  the 
vain-glorious  amoiij^  the  poets,  aftors,  &.c.  and  were 
properly  difpofed  to  fupport  a  loud  applaufe.  Tliefe 
they  called  Lauilicuni,  and  'Zo'pox.Xin.  At  the  end  of 
the  plav,  a  loud  ptal  of  applaufe  was  expefted,  and 
even  alked  ot  the  audience,  either  by  the  chorus  or 
the  perfons  who  fpokc  lall.  The  formula  was,  Spefta- 
lores  filaiidile,  or  Valctc  ct  f>/aiit!ilc.  The  plaulores,  or 
applauders,  were  divided  into  chori,  and  dilpufed  in 
theatres  oppofite  to  each  other,  like  the  chorillers  in 
cathedrals,  fo  that  there  was  a  kind  of  concert  of  ap- 
plaufes. 

APPLE,  the  fruit  of  the  pyrus  malus.  See  Pvrus, 
Botany  Index. 

AfVLE  of  the  eye,  a  name  not  unfrequently  given  to 
the  pupil.     See  Anatomy. 

y4rrj.ES  of  Love.  See  LvcoPERStcoN,  Botany 
Jne/ex, 

Mad  Apples.     Se  Melongena,  Botany  Index. 

APPLKHY,  the  county  town  of  Wtllmorland, 
where  the  alTizes  are  held,  is  leated  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Eden,  which  almoft  furrounds  it.  It  was  for- 
merly a  very  confiderable  town,  and  had  great  privi- 
leges ;  but  it  is  long  ago  gone  to  decay,  and  now  only 
confifts  of  mean  houfes  in  one  broad  ftreet,  which  runs 
with  an  eafy  afcent  from  north  to  fouth  ;  at  the  head 
of  which  is  the  caftle,  almoft  entirely  furrounded  by 
the  river.  It  hjs  two  churches  ;  a  town  hall,  in  which 
the  alTizes  are  iield  ;  a  county  jail  ;  and  an  hofpital  for 
a  governefs  and  twelve  widows,  founded  in  1651  by  a 
daughter  of  Lord  Clifford.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
twelve  aldermen,  a  common  council,  and  two  fcrjeants 
at  mace,  &c.  Here  is  laid  to  be  the  bell  corn  market 
in  thefe  northern  parts.  It  fends  two  members  to 
parliament.     W.  Long.  3.  52.  N.  Lat.  54.  30. 

APPLICATION,  in  a  general  I'enfe,  is  the  laying 
two  things  together,  in  order  to  difcover  their  agree- 
ment or  dilagreement. 

Application,  in  Geometry,  is  ufed  either  for  di- 
vifion,  for  applying  one  quantity  to  another,  whofe 
areas,  but  not  figure,  fliall  be  the  fame  ;  or,  for  tranf- 
ferring  a  given  line  into  a  circle,  or  other  figure,  fo 
that  its  ends  (ball  be  in  the  perimeter  of  the  figure. 

Application,  in  Theology,  is  particularly  ufed,  by 
fome  divines,  for  the  a(fl  whereby  our  Saviour  transfers, 
or  makes  over  to  us,  what  he  had  earned  or  purchafed 
by  his  holy  life  and  death.  Accordingly  it  is  by  this 
application  of  the  merits  of  Chrift  that  we  are  to  be 
juftified  and  entitled  to  grace  and  glory.  The  facra- 
ments  arc  the  ordin-ry  means  or  inllruments  whereby 
this  application  is  tifefled. 

APOGGIATURA,  in  Miijic,  a  fmall  note  inferted 
by  the  praftical  muCcian,  between  two  others,  at  (orae 
diilance. 

APPOINTEE,  a  foo^  foldler  in  the  French  army 


before  the  revolution,  £ic.  who  for  long  fetvice  and  bra-  Appo-tiiee 
very  received  pay  alxive  piivatc  (entintls.     They  were  H 

fupprelFcd  in  France,  except  in  the  regiment  of  Frenrh       I'^n 
guards,  where  forty  appointees  were   retained  tu  each  / 

company  of  150  men. 

Till  the  year  1670,  they  had  alfo  captains  and  lieu- 
tenants under  the  appellation  of  apfioinleet,  who,  with- 
out reliding  in  the  regiment,  received  their  pay. 

Appointee,  in  Heraldry,  the  fame  as  agui/et  : 
Thus  we  fay,  a  crofs  appointee,  to  fignify  that  with  two 
angles  at  the  end  cut  off,  fo  as  to  terminate  in  points. 

APPOINTMEN  1,  in  a  general  fenfc,  the  fame  as 
Assignation. 

Appointment,  in  a  particular  fenfe,  denotes  a  pen- 
fion  or  lalary  given  by  great  lords  and  princes  to  per 
fons  ot  worth  and  parts,  in  order  to  retain  them  in  their 
fervice.  The  term  is  chiefly  ufed  among  the  French. 
The  king  of  France  gave  large  appointments  to  feve- 
ral  ot  the  oflicers  in  his  lervice.  A;ipointments  differ 
from  wages,  in  that  the  latter  are  fixed  and  ordinary, 
being  paid  by  the  ordinary  treafurers ;  whereas  ap- 
pointments are  annual  gratifications  granted  by  brevet 
for  a  time  uncertain,  and  are  paid  out  of  the  privy 
purfe. 

APPOSER  fignifics  an  examiner.  In  the  court  of 
exchequer,  there  is  an  oflice  called  Khe  foreign  opfiofer. 
In  the  office  of  confirmation,  in  the  fird  liturgy  of 
Ed.vard  VI.  the  rubric  direfls  the  bidiop,  or  fuch  as  he 
(liall  appoint,  to  appofe  a  child  ;  and  a  bidiop's  e.\a- 
minini;  chaplain  was  anciently  called  his  pofer. 

APPOSITION,  in  Grammar,  the  placing  two  or 
more  lubftantives  together,  in  the  fame  cafe,  wi'hout 
any  copulative  conjunftion  between  them  ;  as  Ardehat 
Alexim,  delicias  domini. 

APPRAISER  (from  ad,  «  to,"  3nA  pretium,  •«  va- 
lue"), one  who  rates  or  fets  a  value  upon  goods,  &c. 
He  muft  be  a  (kilful  and  honeft  pcrfon.  It  is  not  a 
bufinefs  of  itfelf,  but  is  praftifed  by  brokers  of  lioufc- 
hold  (\irniture  ;  to  which  fet  of  men  the  word  is  chiefly 
applied  :  Yet  upholfterers  and  other  brokers  are  em- 
ployed, or  even  any  perfon  or  perfons  who  are  fuppofcd 
to  be  {killed  in  the  commodities  to  be  appraiftd  or 
valued.  They  are  employed  in  cafes  of  death,  exe- 
cutions brought  in  upon  goods,  or  of  (lock  to  be  turn- 
ed over  from  one  perfon  to  another,  or  divided  between 
copjrtners  ;  and  are  cMed  fworn  apprni/i-rs,  from  their 
taking  an  oath  to  do  jullicc  between  parly  and  party. 
They  fometimes  apptaife  on  behalf  of  bcth  fides,  each 
party  agreeing  to  have  the  fame  appraifer  or  appraif- 
ers  ;  fometimes  in  oppofnion,  each  party  choofing  one 
or  more  of  a  fide  ;  and  fometimes  by  comrailFion  or 
deputation  of  trnftees,  mailers  in  chancery,  &c. 

APPRAISING,  the  aft  of  rating,  valuing,  or  fet- 
ting  a  price  on  goods,  by  a  perfon  who  is  a  competent 
judge,  and  is  authorized  thereto.      See  Appraiser. 

APPREHENSION,  in  Logic,  denotes  the  firaple 
attention  of  the  mind  to  an  objeCl  prefented  cither  to 
our  fenfe  or  our  imagination,  without  pairing  a  judge- 
ment or  making  any  inference. 

Apprehkssios,  is  likewife  ufed  to  expreft  an  ina- 
dequate and  imperfefl  idea  ;  and  thus  it  is  applied  to 
our  knowledge  of  God  in  contradillimSion  to  comjire- 
henfion. 

Apprehension,  in  Lav;  fignifies  the  feizing  a  cii- 
minal;  in  order  to  bring  him  tc  jullice. 

APPRENTICE- 
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Appteiiiice,  APPRENTICE,  ({torn  af>/>rint/rf,  "  to  learn,")  one 
Appren-  ,^,]jq  ^^  bound  by  covenant  to  leive  a  tradefman  or  ar- 
,  "'^"^''P'  .  tificer  a  certain  time,  upon  condition  of  the  raafter's 
inftrufting  him  in  his  art  or  myliery. 

Apprentices  may  likewife  be  bound  to  hufl>andmen, 
or  even  to  gentlemen  ;  and  they,  as  well  as  tradefmen, 
in  England,  are  compellable  to  take  the  children  of  the 
poor,  whom  the  overfeers,  v^ith  the  confent  of  two 
jurtices,  may  bind  till  the  age  of  24  years.  Appren- 
tices may  be  difcharged  on  realonable  caufe  ;  but  if 
any,  whofe  premium  has  been  lefs  than  ten  pounds, 
run  away  from  their  mailers,  they  are  compellable  to 
ferve  out  the  time  of  abfence,  or  give  fat:shiftion  for 
it,  at  any  period  within  feven  years,  after  expiration  of 
the  original  contrafl.  Apprentices  gain  a  fettlcment 
in  that  parilh  where  they  laft  ferved  40  days  ;  and  by 
the  5th  of  Elizabeth,  c.  4.  they  have  an  exclufive  right 
to  exercife  the  trade  in  which  they  have  been  inflruft- 
ed,  in  any  part  of  England.  However,  the  refolu- 
tions  of  the  courts  have  in  general  rather  confined  than 
extended  the  reftriftion  of  this  ftatute.  See  Blackftone's 
Com.  vol.  i.  p.  426,  8ic. 

In  France,  the  fons  of  tradefmen,  living  in  their  fa- 
ther's houfe  till  feventeen  ye  irs  of  age,  are  reputed  to 
have  ferved  an  apprenticeQiip.  In  that  country,  the 
limes  of  ferving  are  different  in  the  different  profefTions, 
from  three  years  to  eight.  After  ferving  out  an  ap- 
prenticefhip,  the  perfon  becomes  what  they  call  an  a/- 
J)!rant,  or  candidate  for  maileiilup,  and  is  to  be  exa- 
mined  by  proper  officers  as  to  his  fiiill  and  proficiency, 
and  alfo  to  exhibit  a  chef  (/''auvre  or  mallerpiece  in 
the  art  he  has  been  bred  to,  before  he  be  fuffered  to 
fet  up  to  praftife  for  himfclf.  And  the  cuflom  of 
France  in  regard  to  apprentices,  is  not  unworthy  the 
imitation  of  other  nations. 

Anciently,  benchers  in  the  inns  of  court  veere  called 
apprentices  of  the  law,  in  Latin,  apprentkii  juris  no- 
bUiores :  as  appears  by  Mr  Seideo's  note  on  Fortef- 
cue  :  and  fo  the  learned  Plovvden  ftyles  himfclf.  Sir 
Henry  Finch,  in  his  Nomotechiiia,  writes  himlelf,  op- 
prentice  de  ley  :  Sir  Edward  Coke  in  his  Injl,  fays, 
.■Ipprenticii  legis,  in  pleading,  are  called  homines  conji- 
liarii  et  in  lege  periti  i  and  in  another  place,  apprentices 
and  other  counfellors  of  law. 

Apprentices  indentures  and  articles  of  clerklhip,  pay 
of  duty  6s.  Parifh  indentures  are  excepted,  and  pay 
6d.  only,  by  5  William  III.  c.  21,  For  fees  given 
with  apprentices,  clerks,  or  fcrvant*,  bound  or  articled 
by  indentures,  from  ll.  to  50I.  matters  pay  for  every 
pound  6d.  ;  and  for  fees  above  50I.  one  fliilling  in  the 
pound.      8,  Ann.  c.  9. 

APPRENTICESHIP,  the  fervitude  of  an  appren- 
tice, or  the  duration  of  his  indenture. 

Seven  years  feem  anciently  to  have  been,  all  over 
Europe,  the  ufual  terra  eftabliihed  for  the  duration  of 
appienticefliips  in  the  greater  part  of  incorporated 
trades.  All  fuch  incorporations  were  anciently  called 
univer/ities  which,  indeed,  is  the  proper  Latin  name 
for  any  incorporation  whatever.  The  univerfity  of 
fmiths,  the  univirfity  uf  taylors,  &c,  are  expreffions 
which  we  commonly  meet  with  in  the  old  charters  of 
ancient  towns.  When  thofe  particular  incorporations 
which  arc  now  peculiarly  called  univcrflties  were  firft 
eftablidicd,  the  term  of  years  whic  h  it  was  ntceflary  to 
Audy,  in  order  to  obtain  the   degree  of  mallei  of  arts, 
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appears  evidently  to  have  been  copied  from  the  tent»  of   Apprrr 
appiinticefliip  in  coinroon  trades,  of  which   the  incor-    t'ccil.: .. 
porations    were    much    more    ancient.     As    to    have         '''""' 
wrought  feven  years  under  a  mailer  properly  qualified 
was  ntcefi'.iry  in  order  to  entitle  any  perfon  to  become 
a  mailer,  and  to  h  ive  himfelt  apprentices  in  a  common 
trade  J  fo  to  have  ftudied  feven   years  under  a  mailer 
properly  qualified  i^as  necclTary  to  entitle  him  to  be- 
come a  mailer,    te.xher   or    doflor  (words  anciently 
fynonyroou?),  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  to  have  fcholars 
or  apprentices  (words  likewife  originally  fynonymous) 
to  lludy  under  him. 

iSy  the  5th  of  Elizabeth,  commonly  called  the^a- 
tiite  of  appremicep.iip,  it  was  cnadled,  that  no  perfon 
iliould  for  the  future  exercife  any  trade,  craft,  or  my- 
ftery  at  that  time  exercifed  in  England,  unlefs  he  had 
previoully  lerved  to  it  an  apprenticeftip  of  feven  years 
at  leaft  •,  and  what  before  had  been  the  bye-law  of 
many  particular  corporations,  became  in  England  the 
general  and  public  law  of  all  trades  carried  on  in 
market  towns.  For  though  the  words  of  the  ftatutc 
are  very  general,  and  ftem  plainly  to  include  the  whole 
kingdom,  by  interpretation  its  operation  has  been  li- 
mited to  market  towns ;  it  having  been  held,  that  in 
country  villages  a  peifon  may  exercife  feveral  different 
trades,  though  he  has  not  ferved  a  feven  years  appren- 
ticelhip  to  each,  they  being  nectffary  for  the  conre- 
niency  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  number  of  people 
frefjucnily  not  being  fufficient  to  fupply  each  with  a 
particular  fet  of  hands. 

By  a  ftrifl  interpretation  of  the  words,  too,  the 
operation  of  this  flatue  has  been  limited  to  thofe 
trades  which  were  eftablifhed  in  England  before  the 
5th  of  Elizabeth,  and  has  never  been  extended  to  fuch' 
as  have  been  introduced  fince  that  time.  This  limi- 
tation has  given  occafion  to  feveral  diftinftions  which, 
confidered  as  rules  of  police,  appear  as  fooliih  as  can 
well  be  imagined.  It  has  been  adjudged,  for  example, 
that  a  coachmaker  can  neither  himlelf  make,  nor  em- 
ploy journeymen  to  make,  his  coach  wheels,  but  muft 
buy  them  of  a  mailer  wheelwright,  this  latter  trade 
having  been  exercifed  in  England  before  the  5th  of 
Elizabeth.  But  a  wheelwright,  though  he  has  never 
ferved  an  apprenticelhip  to  a  coachmaker,  may  either 
himlelf  make,  or  employ  a  journeyman  to  make,  coaches; 
the  trade  of  a  coachmaker  not  being  within  the  llatute, 
becaufe  not  exercifed  in  England  at  the  time  when  it 
was  made.  The  manufa6lurers  of  Manchcller,  Birming- 
ham, and  Wolverhampton,  are  many  of  them  upon  this 
account  not  within  this  llatue  ;  not  having  been  exer- 
cifed in  England  before  the  5th  of  Elizabethl 

In  France  the  duration  of  apprentictfliipsis'different 
in  different  towns  and  in  different  trades.  In  Paris, 
five  years  is  the  term  required  in  a  great  number  ;  but 
before  any  perlon  can  be  qualified  to  exercife  the  trade 
as  a  mailer,  he  muft,  in  many  of  them,  ferve  five  years 
more  as  a  journeyman.  During  this  latter  term  he  is 
called  the  companion  of  his  mailer,  and  the  term  itfelf 
is  called  his  cumpanionfliip. 

In  Scotland  there  is  no  general  law  which  regulates 
univcrfilly  the  duration  of  apprenticciliips.  The  term 
is  differcrit  in  different  corporations.  Where  it  is  long, 
a  part  of  it  may  generally  be  redeemed  by  paying  a 
fmall  fine.  In  moft  towns,  too,  a  very  fmall  fine  is 
iuUicieiit  to  purchafe  the  freedom  of  any  corporation. 

The 
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The  weavers  of  linen  and  hempen  cloth,  the  principal 
manufafturcs  of  the  country,  as  well  as  all  other  arti- 
ficer!, fubfcrvient  to  them,  whcelmakcrs,  rcedmakcis, 
&Cc.  may  exercife  their  trades  in  any  town  corporate 
without  paying  any  fine.  In  all  towns  corporate,  all 
perfons  arc  fret  to  Icll  butcher's  meat  upon  any  lawful 
day  ot  the  week.  Three  years  is  in  Scotland  a  com- 
mon term  of  npprentictfhip,  even  in  (omc  very  nice 
trades  :  and  in  general  there  is  no  country  in  Kurope 
in  which  corporation  laws  are  lo  little  opprcflive. 

Apprenticcfliips  were  altogether  unknown  to  the 
ancients.  The  reciprocal  duties  of  mailer  and  appren- 
tice make  a  confideraljli;  article  in  every  modern  code. 
The  Roman  law  is  perfeftly  filent  with  regaid  to  them. 
There  is  no  Greek  or  Latin  word  which  expreflcs  the 
idea  we  now  annex  to  the  word  apprentice  ;  a  fcrvant 
bound  to  work  at  a  particular  trade  for  the  benefit  of 
a  marter  during  a  term  of  years,  upon  condition  that 
the  mailer  (hall  teach  him  that  trade. 

Long  apprenticelhips  Dr  Smith  confiders  as  alto- 
gether unncceirary.  'I'he  arts  which  are  much  fupe- 
rior  to  common  trades,  fuch  as  thofc  of  making  clocks 
and  watches,  contain  no  lucli  mylleiy  as  to  require  a 
long  courfe  of  inftruftion.  The  firll  invention  ot  fuch 
beautiful  machines,  indeed,  and  even  that  of  fome 
of  the  inrtruments  employed  in  making  them,  mull,  no 
doubt,  have  been  the  work  of  deep  thought  and  long 
time,  and  may  juflly  be  confidercd  as  among  the  hap- 
pieft  efforts  of  human  ingenuity  :  but  when  both 
have  been  fairly  invented  and  are  well  underftood  ;  to 
explain  to  any  young  man,  in  the  completed  manner, 
how  to  apply  the  inftruments,  and  how  to  conllruft 
the  machines,  cannot  well  require  more  than  the  lef- 
fons  of  a  few  weeks;  perhaps  thofe  of  a  few  days  might 
be  fufficient.  In  the  common  mechanic  trades,  thofe 
of  a  few  days  might  certainly  be  fufficient.  The  dex- 
terity of  hand,  indeed,  even  in  common  trades,  cannot 
be  acquired  without  much  practice  and  experience. 
But  a  young  man  would  praftice  with  much  more 
diligence  and  attention,  if  from  the  beginning  he 
wrought  as  a  journeyman,  being  paid  in  proportion 
to  the  little  work  which  he  could  execute,  and  pay- 
ing in  his  turn  for  the  materials  which  he  might 
fometimes  fpoil  through  awkvvardnefs  and  inexperi- 
ence. His  education  in  this  way  generally  would  be 
more  efFeftual,  and  always  lefs  tedious  and  expenfive. 
The  matter,  indeed,  would  be  a  lofer  ;  he  would  lofe 
all  the  wages  of  the  apprentice,  which  he  now  faves, 
for  feven  years  together.  In  the  end  perhaps,  the 
apprentice  himfelf  would  be  a  lofer.  In  a  trade  fo 
eafily  learnt  he  would  have  more  competitors  ;  and  his 
Wages  when  he  came  to  be  a  complete  workman, 
would  be  much  lefs  than  at  prefent.  The  fame  in- 
creafe  of  competition  would  reduce  the  profits  of  the 
mailers  as  well  as  the  wages  of  the  workmen.  The 
trades,  the  crafts,  the  myfteries,  would  all  be  lofers : 
but  the  public  would  be  a  gainer  :  the  work  of  all  ar- 
tificers coming  in  this  way  much  cheaper  to  market. 

APPRISING,  in  Scots  Law,  the  name  of  that  ac- 
tion by  which  a  creditor  formerly  carried  off  the  eftate 
of  his  <}ebtor  for  payment.  It  is  now  abolilhed,  and 
adjudications  are  appointed  in  place  of  it.  Adju- 
dications, charter,  refignation,  dare  conjlat,  cognition 
of  heirs,  heritable  right,  coafirmation,  novodamus, 
principal  and  original   inftrument  of  lurrcnder,   tetour, 
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feifin,  and  fcrvice  in  Scotland,   pay    by   difTerent   afli  Approarl. 
^s.  9I.  duty. 

APPROACH,    or    Appi>oAcniiiG,     in    a    general 
fcnle,  the  acceding  or  coming  together  of  two  or  mote  > 
things. 

APPROACHES,  in  Forlificalion,  the  works  thrown 
up  by  the  befii-gers,  in  order  to  get  nearer  a  foriiefs, 
wilhi'Ut  being  rxpoird  to  the  encniy's  cannon. 

APPROACHING,  in  fowling,  a  term  ufed  to  ex- 
prcfs  fuch  devices  as  are  contrived  for  the  getting  with- 
in (hot  of  (liy  birds.  It  is  principally  ufed  in  matn)V 
low  places.  The  beft  method  of  approaching  is  by 
means  of  three  hoops  tied  together  at  proper  dillanccs 
according  to  the  height  of  the  man  that  is  lo  iife  if, 
and  having  boughs  of  trees  lied  all  round  it,  with  cords 
to  hang  it  over  his  ihoulders  ;  a  man  getting  into  this, 
conceals  himfelf,  and  appioaches  by  degrees  towards 
his  game  in  the  form  of  a  moving  bufli.  Gecfc,  ducks 
and  teal,  quit  the  waters  in  the  evening,  and  pafs  the 
night  in  the  fields  ;  but  at  the  approach  of  mornini' 
they  return  to  the  water  again,  and  even  when  on  the 
water  they  will  retire  to  great  diftances,  on  the  ap- 
proach even  of  a  horfe  or  cow,  fo  that  the  bufiiiefs  oi 
the  llalking  horfe  is  of  little  u(e;  but  this  device  of  ap- 
proaching by  the  moving  bulli  fuccceds  tolerably  well 
with  them. 

Apfroaching,  in  gardening,  the  inoculating  or 
ingrafting  the  fprig  of  one  tree  into  another,  without 
cutting  it  off  the  parent  tree. 

APPROBATION,  a  (late  or  difpofition  of  the 
mind,  wherein  we  put  a  value  upon,  or  become  pleafed 
with,  fome  perfon  or  thing.  Moralifts  are  divided  on 
the  principle  of  approbation,  or  the  motive  which  de- 
termines us  to  approve  and  difapprove.  The  Epicu- 
reans ivill  have  it  to  be  only  felf-intereft  :  according  to 
them,  that  which  determines  any  agent  to  approve  his 
own  aflion,  is  its  apparent  tendency  to  his  private  hap- 
pinefs  ;  and  even  the  approbation  of  another's  aftion 
Hoivb  from  no  other  caufe  but  an  opinion  of  its  tenden- 
cy to  the  happinefs  of  the  approver,  either  immediate- 
ly or  remotely.  Others  refolve  approbation  into  a  mo- 
ral fenfe,  or  a  principle  of  benevolence  by  which  we  are 
determined  to  approve  every  kind  afFecTion  either  in 
ourfelves  or  others,  and  all  publicly  ufeful  aiflions, 
which  we  imagine  to  flow  from  fuch  affeflion,  without 
any  view  therein  to  our  own  private  happinefs. 

Approbation,  is  more  particularly  ufed,  in  fneak- 
ing  of  recommendations  of  books,  given  by  perfons 
qualified  or  authorized  to  judge  of  them.  Thofe  ap- 
pointed to  grant  licenfes  and  imprimaturs,  frequently 
exprefs  their  approbation  of  books.  Books  were  for- 
merly (ubjefted  to  a  licenfer  in  England,  (fee  13th 
Car.  II.  c.  33  ),  which  aft  is  long  fince  expired  ;  and 
being  incompatible  with  the  noble  principles  of  the 
Revolution,  has  never  fince  been,  and  it  is  hoped  never 
will  he.  revived. 

APPROPRIATION,  in  the  Canon  Law,  a  fever- 
ing of  a  benefice  ecclefiailical  to  the  proper  and  per- 
petual ufe  of  fome  religious  houfe.  See  the  article 
Parson. 

The  contrivance  of  appropriations  feems  to  have 
fprung  from  the  policy  of  the  monadic  orders,  who 
have  never  been  deficient  in  fubtle  inventions  for  the 
increafe  of  their  own  power  and  emoluments.  At 
the  firfl  ellablilhment  of  parochial  clergy,  the  tithes 
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Appropria-  of  the  parifli  were  diftiibuted  in  a  fourfold  divifion  ; 
•^'o^-  one  for  the  ule  of  the  bilhop,  another  for  mahi- 
*~"~^''~~*'  tainiiig  the  fabric  of  the  church,  a  third  for  the  poor, 
and  the  fourth  to  provide  for  the  incunjbent.  When 
the  fees  of  the  bifliops  became  otherwife  amply  endow- 
ed, they  were  prohibited  from  demanding  their  ufual 
ihare  of  thefe  tithes,  and  the  divilion  was  into  three 
DLirts  onlv.  And  hence  it  was  inferred  by  the  mo- 
iiafteries,  that  a  fmall  part  was  futiicient  for  the  offici- 
ating prieft  ;  and  thnt  the  remainder  might  well  be 
applied  to  the  ufe  of  their  ov.-n  fraternities  (the  en. 
dovvmcnt  of  which  was  conftrued  to  be  a  work,  of  the 
moll  exalted  piety),  fubjeft  to  the  burden  of  repairing 
the  church  and  providing  for  its  contlant  fuppiy.  And 
therefore  they  begged  and  bought,  for  mali'es  and 
■obits,  and  fometimes  even  for  money,  all  the  advowfons 
within  their  reach,  and  then  appropriated  the  benefices 
to  the  ufe  of  their  own  corporation.  But,  in  order  to 
complete  fucih  appropriation  effeClually,  the  king's  li- 
cenfe,  and  confent  of  the  biihop,  muft  firft  be  obtain- 
ed ;  becaufe  both  the  king  and  the  biihop  may  Ibme 
time  or  other  have  an  interefl,  by  lapfe,  in  the  pre- 
fcntation  to  the  benefice  ;  which  can  never  happen 
if  it  be  appropriated  to  the  ule  of  a  corporation, 
'  which  never  dies  :    and   alfo  becaufe  the  law   repofes  a 

confidence  in  them,  that  they  will  not  confent  to  any 
thing  that  ftiall  be  to  the  prejudice  of  the  church.  The 
confent  of  the  patron  alfo  is  neceiTirily  implied,  be- 
caufe the  appropriation  can  be  originally  made  to 
none  'but  to  fucli  Ipiritusl  corporation  as  is  alfo  the 
patron  of  the  church;  the  whole  being  indeed  nothing 
elfc  but  an  allowance  for  the  patrons  tu  letain  the 
tithes  and  glebe  in  their  own  hands,  without  piefent- 
ing  any  clerk,  they  themfelves  iindertakiiig  to  provide 
for  the  fervice  of  the  church.  When  the  appropriation 
is  thus  made,  the  appropriators  and  tlieir  fucctiTors  are 
perpetual  paifons  of  the  church  ;  and  mull  hie  and  be 
fued,  in  all  matters  concerning  the  rights  of  the  church 
by  the  name  ai  porfons. 

This  appropriation  may  be  fevered,  and  the  church 
become  dif.ippropriate,  two  ways;  as,  fidt,  If  the  pa- 
tron or  appropriator  prefents  a  clerk,  who  is  inllituted 
and  ihdudled  to  the  parfonage  :  for  the  incumbent  fo 
inllituted  and  indufled  is  to  all  intents  and  purpofes 
complete  ;,arfon;  and  the  appropriation  being  once  le- 
vered, can  never  be  reunited  again,  unlefs  by  a  repe- 
tition of  the  fame  folemnities.  And,  when  the  cleik 
fo  prefented  is  dillinfl  from  the  vicar,  the  leflory  chus 
veiled  in  him  becomes  what  is  called  zjlne-cure ;  be- 
caufe he  huh  no  cure'of  fouls,  hiving  a  vicar  under 
him  to  whom  that  cure  is  committed.  Alfo,  if  the 
corporation  which  has  the  appropriation  is  diflfolved, 
the  parfonage  becomes  dilappropriate  at  common  law  ; 
becaufe  the  perpetuity  of  perfon  is  gone,  which  is  ne- 
celTary  to  fuppott  the  appropriation. 

Ill  this  manner,  and  fuiijeft  to  tliefe  conditions,  may 
appropriations  be  made  at  this  day  ;  and  thus  were 
moll,  if  not  all  of  the  appropriations  at  prefent  exilling 
originally  made  ;  being  annexed  to  bilhoprics,  pre- 
bends, religious  hoides,  nay,  even  to  nunneries,  and 
certain  military  orders,  all  of  which  were  fpiritual  cui- 
por.itions.  At  the  diflolution  of  moiuilteries,  by  llatules 
27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  28,  and  31  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13.  the 
appropriation  of  feveial  parfonages,  which  belonged 
to  thofe  refpeftivc  religious  houfes  (araouiuing  to  more 


than  one  third  of  all  the  pa;i(lies  in  England),   would   Afprcvtr 
hav  been  by  tiie   rules  ol  the  common  law   diljppro-         » 
priated  ;    had  not  a  claufe  in  thole   ftatutcs  intervened,.     ''*'       ". 
to  give  them  to  the  king  in   as  amp^e  a  manner   as  the 
abbots,   &.C.    lormeily    held   the  lame   at  the  time   of 
their  diflolution.      1  his,  though  perhaps  Icarcely  de- 
fenf.ble,  was   not  without  example  :   for  the  fame   was 
done  in  former  reigns,   when  the  alien   priories   (that 
is,  fuch  as  were  filled  by   foreigners  only)  were   diffol- 
ved   and   given  to  the  crown.      And    Irom  thefe  two 
roots  have  fprung  all  the  lay  appropriations  or   fecular 
parlonages  which  we  now  fee  in   the   kingdom  ;  they 
h.iving  been  afterwards  granted  out  from  time  to  time 
by  the  crown.      See  the  article  Parson  and  Vicar. 

APPROVER,  in  Laii},  one  who,  confelTing  felony 
in  himfelf,  appealeth  or  impeacheth  another  or  more  of 
his  accomplices.  He  is  fo  called  from  the  French 
a[proiiver,  cumfirobare,  becaufe  he  muft  prove  what  he 
hath  alleged  in  his  appeal.  This  proof  was  anciently 
either  by  battle,  or  by  the  country,  at  the  choice  of 
the  appellee  ;  and  the  form  of  this  accufation  may  be 
found  in  Crompt.  Jufl.  250. 

ApFRovERs  of  the  king,  are  thofe  who  have  the 
letting  of  the  king's  dcmelnes  in  imall  manors,  &c. 
In  the  llatute  of  the  ill  of  Ed.  III.  c.  8.  Iheriffs  aie 
called  the  king's  approvers. 

It  being  in  the  difcretion  of  the  court  to  fufTer  one 
to  be  an  approver,  this  method  of  late  hath  feldora 
been  praftifed.  But  we  have,  in  cafes  of  burglary  and 
robbery  on  the  highway,  what  feems  to  amount  to  the 
fame  by  ftatute  ;  it  being  oidained,  that  where  perfons 
charged  with  inch  crimes  out  of  piifon,  difcover  two 
others  concerned  in  the  crime,  they  fliall  have  a  par- 
don, &c.  Stat.  5th  Anne,  c.  31. 

Approvep-  is  particulnrly  ufed  in  ancient  law  writ- 
ers, for  a  bailiff  or  land  lleward,  appointed  to  have  the 
care  of  a  manor,  franchife,  or  the  like,  and  improve 
and  make  the  mod  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  his  mailer, 
lu  this  lenfe,  the  word  is  alfo  written  appruare. 

APPROXIMATION,  in  Arithmttic  and  Algebra, 
the  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  root,  or  other  qusn- 
tity  fought,  without  expefting  to  be  ever  able  to  find  it 
exaflly. 

APPUI,  in  the  manege,  (q.  d.  rell  or  flay  upon 
the  hand),  is  the  reciprocal  effort  between  the  horfe's 
mouth  and  the  bridle-hand,  or  the  lenfe  of  the  ailion 
of  the  bridle  on  the  hand  of  the  horltman. 

A  iull  appui  of  the  hand,  is  the  nice  bearing  up  or 
flay  of  the  bridle,  fo  that  the  horfe,  being  awed  by  the 
fenfibilily  and  tendernels  of  his  mouth,  dares  not  rtll 
too  much  upon  the  bitmouth,  nor  check  or  heat  up- 
on the  hand  to  withlland  it.  A  hotfe  is  faid  to  have 
no  appui,  when  he  is  too  appichenfive  of  the  hand, 
and  cannot  bear  the  bit.  He  is  faid  to  have  too  much 
appui,  when  he  rells  or  throws  himlelf  too  much  upon 
the  bit.  Horfes  defigncd  for  the  army  ought  to  have 
a  full  appui  upon  the  hand.  To  give  a  hoife  a  good 
appui,  he  Ihould  be  galloped,  and  put  often  back. 

APPULSE,  in  AJlronumy,  the  approach  of  any 
planet,  tu  a  conjunftion  with  the  lun,  or  a  flnr.  It  is  3 
Hep  towards  a  tranfit,  orcultation,  conjunflior.jteclipfe, 
&c.  Mr  Flanilled,  M.  de  la  Hire,  and  others,  have 
given  obfervations  of  the  moon's  appulfes  to  the  Pleia- 
des. Phil.  Iran/.  N"  76.  p.  361.  Al.  Acad.  Science,  an. 
1708. 

APRICOT, 
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APRICOT,  ill  Boirtiiy.     See  PauMus. 

APRII'IS,  iun  of  Plaramis,  kii)>>  ut  K(;ypt  ;  the 
fame  with  Pharaoh  Hophrah  in  Jeremiah  and  F.zckiul. 
He  ruined  .Sirion,  and  iome  lay  he  put  [crtmiaii  to 
death.  He  thuu^ht  neither  GdH  nor  man  could  dc- 
tlirone  him  ;  which  yet  ivas  eaiily  done  by  Amalis, 
and  he  hinlelf  wa-.  Itranjjled  hy  the  Egyptians. 

APK.LL-,  the  fourth  month  of  the  year,  accordinp; 
to  the  common  computation  ;  but  the  Iccond,  accord- 
ing to  that  of  the  altronomers.  It  contains  30  days. — 
The  word  is  derived  from  iiprilis,  ot  o/>crw,  "  I  open  ;" 
becaufe  the  earth,  in  this  month,  begins  to  oi)cn  her 
bofom  for  the  produ<flion  of  vei^etablcs.  In  this  month 
the  fun  travels  through  the  fign  ot  Taurus. 

A  PRIORI,  a  kind  of  demonllralion.  Sec  De- 
monstration. 

APK.(J.V,  in  Naval  Arch'iteEliire,  is  a  piece  of  cur- 
ved timber  fixed  behind  the  loiver  part  of  the  ftern, 
immedijtely  above  the  fortmoll  end  ot  the  keel. 

Apron  is  alio  a  name  given  to  a  platform  or  floor- 
ing of  plank,  raife  1  at  the  entrance  ot  a  dock,  againft 
which  the  dock  gates  are  Ihut. 

Apron,  in  Gunnery,  a  piece  of  lead  which  caps  or 
covers  the  vent  or  touch-hole  of  a  great  gun. 

APSIS  or  Ausis,  fit^nifies  the  bowed  or  arched 
roof  of  a  houfi-,  room,  or  oven,  &tc.  as  alio  the  ling 
or  compals  of  a  wheel. 

Apsis,  in  ecclrlialtical  writers,  denotes  an  inner  part 
in  the  ancient  churches,  wherein  the  clergy  fat,  and 
where  the  altar  was  placed.  It  is  fuiipofed  to  have 
been  thus  called,  becaule  covered  with  an  arch  or 
vault  of  its  own,  by  the  Greeks  called  <f4"5>  by  the 
Latins  oblis.  Apfis,  in  this  Iciilc,  amou  .ts  to  the 
firae  with  what  is  otherwife  called  chiir,  concha,  came- 
ra, MtA  prcjlyltrium ;  and  llands  oppofed  to  the  na''jL' 
or  body  of  the  church. 

Apsis  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  the  bidiop's  feat, 
or  throne,  in  ancient  churches.  This  was  peculiarly 
cM>:A  ap/n  j^ratlctti,  becaule  railed  on  (leps  above  the 
ordinary  (tails.  It  was  alio  denominated  exedra,  and 
in  latter  times  tribute. 

Apsis  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  reliquary,  or  cafe,  wherein 
the  relicks  of  faints  were  anciently  kept.  It  took  the 
name  np/u,  from  its  being  round  or  arched  at  the 
too  :  or  perhaps  fiom  the  place  where  it  was  kept. 
Th."  ap/is  was  commonly  placed  on  the  altar  :  it  was 
nfually  of  wood,  fometimes  alio  of  gold  and  filver, 
with  fculpturcs,  ike. 

Apsis,  in  AJlronomy,  a  term  ufed  indifferently  for 
eithei  of  the  two  points  of  a  planet's  orbit,  where  it 
is  \i\  greateft  or  leall  dillance  from  the  fun  or  earth ; 
and  hence  the  line  connecting  thole  points  is  called  the 
line  of  the  apfides.  The  wjid  is  Greek,  and  derived 
from  xTTu,  to  conntcl.  The  apfis,  at  the  greatelt  di- 
llance From  the  fun,  is  called  the  aphelion,  and  at  the 
greated  dillance  from  the  earth  the  apogee  ;  while  that 
at  the  leall  dillance  from  the  fun  is  termed  the  ptrihc- 
lion,  and  at  the  lealt  diitance  from  the  earth   the  peri- 

aet. 

■     APSIRTIDES.     See  Absorus. 

APT  A,  or  Apta  Julia.  (Pliny);  now  Apte,  in 
Provence,  on  the  river  Calavou,  fcvcn  leagues  to  the 
north  of  Aix,  and  nine  to  the  north  of  Aviirnon.  In 
the  Notitix-  it  is  calle.l  Civilas  Apte-ftum  :  Pliny  rec- 
ivons  it  among  the   Latin  towns.     '1  hat  it  was  a  co- 


lony, appears  from  an  iiifciiplion  on  a   (lone  found  at 
Arli-s,  (.Sirmond).      E.  Long.  5.  56.  N.  Lst.  43.  23. 

APTIiR  A,  (Strabo,  Stcphanu'}  ;  Aptf.»os,  (Pli-  . 
ny)  ;  Aptf.p.ia,  (r'tolemy)  :  An  mlaiid  town  ol  '"rct<, 
whole  port  was  Cifamus,  on  the  welt  fide  of  the  itljn(l, 
(Stralxj)  ;  12  miles  to  the  loulh  of  Cydoni^  tovs.irJs 
the  Montei  Lcuci,  and  ai  many  from  the  Sinun  Am- 
pbimales.  So  called  from  the  Sirens,  who,  I'tii.'.;  thrre 
vaiKjuiftied  iu  li.ng  by  tin-  Muies,  (Iript  ihcmli-iv-  of 
their  wings,  and  out  of  grief  leaped  into  the  lc:i,  (  ..  «- 
phanus).  There  was  a  town  of  Lvcia  of  the  loir.c 
name.      E.  Long.  ^5.  N.  Lat.  35.  jo. 

Aptera,  a  terra  ufed  by  Lini.x-us  for  his  fcventS 
order  of  infeots,  comprehending  (uch  as  have  no  uingt. 

A  P  THANE,  a  title  anciently  givrn  to  the  higher 
degrees  of  nobility  in  Scotland.     See  Thame. 

APTITUDE,  (from  op/us,  "fit"),  the  natural  dif- 
pofition  any  thiiiy  hath  to  li-rve  for  fuch  or  fuch  a  pur- 
pofe. — Thus,  oil  hath  an  aptitude  to  burn,  and  water 
to  extinguifti  fire. 

Aptitude,  or  Aptness,  is  often  ufed,  in  fpeaking 
of  the  talents  of  the  mind,  for  a  promptitu'.lc,  or  dif- 
polition  to  learn  things  with  eafe  and  ex(iediiicii  :  in 
which  fenfc  aplneft  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  the 
Greeks. call  tvfcxiix,  bona  indoles,  and  we  fometimes  do- 
cility. Chailton  divides  aptnefs  into  tlirec  parts,  viz. 
acultnefs,fa-^acity,  and  memory. 

APTOTE,  among  grammarians,  an  indeclin-able 
noun,  or  one  which  has  no  variation  of  cafes. 

APULEIUS  LuCiUS,  a  Platonic  philofophcr, 
univerlally  known  by  hi?  performance  01  the  Golden 
Afs.  He  lived  in  the  fecond  century,  under  the  An- 
tonines ;  and  was  born  at  Madura,  .1  Roman  colony 
in  Africa.  He  ftuilied  firft  at  Caithage,  then  at 
Athens,  and  afterwards  at  Rome,  where  lie  learned  the 
Latin  tongue  without  the  help  of  a  maflor.  He  was 
a  man  of  a  curious  and  inquifitive  dilpofition,  cfpecial- 
ly  in  religious  matters  :  this  prompted  him  to  take  fe- 
veral  journeys,  and  to  enter  into  feveral  (ocidics  of  re- 
ligion. He  Ipent  his  whole  fortune  almoll  in  travel- 
ling; fo  that,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  when  he  was  about 
to  dedicate  himfelf  to  the  fervice  of  Ofiiis,  he  had  not 
money  enough  to  defray  the  expcnce  attending  thr?  ce- 
remonies of  the  reception,  and  wss  oblijjed  to  pnvn 
his  clothes  te  raife  the  necelTary  furo.  He  fupponed 
himfelf  afterwards  by  pleading  caules  :  and  as  he  was 
a  great  mailer  of  eloquence,  and  of  a  lubtle  geiiu.', 
many  conrnleiablc  caufes  were  trufted  to  him.  Eut  he 
avai'ed  himfelf  more  by  a  good  miniage  than  by  his 
pleadings  ;  a  widow,  named  Pudcntilia,  who  was  r  ei- 
ther young  nor  handfome,  but  wanted  a  luifhand  and 
was  very  rich,  took  a  great  fancy  to  him.  This  mar- 
riage drew  upon  him  a  troublcfome  law  fuit.  The  la-' 
dv's  relations,  pretending  he  made  ufe  of  forcery  to 
gain  her  heart  and  rajney,  accufed  him  of  being  a  ma- 
gician before  Claudius  Maximus  proconful  of  Africa. 
Apuleius  was  under  no  great  difficulty  of  making  his 
defence.  As  Pudentilla  was  determined,  from  confi- 
derations  of  health,  to  enter  upon  a  fecond  ro.iiri.ige, 
even  before  file  had  fen  this  pretended  magici  n,  the 
youth,  deportment,  pleafing  conveifaiion,  vivacity,  and 
other  agreeable  qualities  of  Apuleius,  were  charms  lof- 
ficient  to  engage  her  h.eait.  He  had  the  moll  favo-jr- 
able  opportunities  too  ol  gaining  her  friendihip,  for  he 
lodged  fome  time  at  her  houfe  :  Pudenttila's  eldeft  fon 
3  P  2  having 
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having  a  great  friendfhip  for  him,  was  likewife  defirous 
of  the  match,  and  folicited  him  in  favour  of  Pudentil-  r 
la.  "  JDo  you  make  a  wonder  (faid  Apuleius,  in  his 
defence)  that  a  woman  fliould  marry  again,  after  ha- 
ving lived  a  widow  13  years  ?  It  is  much  more  wonder- 
ful that  (lie  did  not  marry  again  fooner.  You  think 
that  magic  mull  have  been  employed  to  prevail  with  a 
widow  of  her  age  to  marry  a  young  man  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, this  very  circumftance  fhows  how  little  occafion 
there  was  for  magic."  He  offered  to  prove  by  his 
marriage  contraift,  that  he  got  nothing  of  Pudentilla 
but  a  promife  of  a  very  moderate  fum,  in  cafe  he  fur- 
vived  her  and  had  children  by  her.  He  was  alio  obli- 
ged to  make  fuch  confeffions  in  court  as  Pudentilla 
would  gladly  have  excufed.  He  faij  llie  was  neither 
handlome  nor  young,  nor  fuch  as  could  any  ways  tempt 
him  to  have  recourfe  to  enchantments  :  moreover,  he 
added,  that  Pontianus  her  fon  propofed  the  marrying 
his  mother  to  him  only  as  a  burden,  and  the  aflion  of  a 
friend  and  philofopher.  He  alfo  took  notice  of  many 
inconveniences  which  attend  the  marrying  of  widows, 
and  fpoke  highly  of  the  advantages  of  a  maid  above  a 
widow  :  A  handforae  virgin  (faid  he),  let  her  be  ever 
fo  poor,  is  abundantly  portioned  •,  (he  brings  to  her 
hufband  a  heart  quite  new,  together  with  the  flower 
and  firfl  fruits  of  her  beauty.  It  is  with  great  realbn 
that  all  hulhands  fet  fo  great  a  value  upon  the  flower 
of  virginity  :  all  the  other  goods  which  a  woman  brings 
her  huftand  are  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  he  may  return 
them  again,  if  he  has  a  mind  to  be  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  her  :  that  alone  cannot  be  rellored,  it  remains 
in  the  poiTcfTion  of  the  firlt  hufband.  If  you  marry  a 
widow,  and  fhe  leaves  you,  fhe  carries  away  all  that  fhe 
brought  you."  Upon  which  paffage  Mr  Bayle  makes 
a  very  coarfe  remark,  viz.  "  That  this  good  which  is 
never  taken  back  out  of  the  hands  of  a  hufband,  is 
very  chimerical  ;  and  that  there  is  never  a  baker  nor 
a  butcher,  who  would  lend  fixpence  upon  this  un- 
peridiable  pofTefTion."  The  apology  isftill  extant,  and 
is  reckoned  a  very  fine  piece.  Apuleius  was  extremely 
indefatigable  in  his  fludies  :  and  compofed  feveral 
books,  fome  in  verfe,  and  others  in  profe  ;  but  mofl 
of  them  have  been  lofl.  He  took  great  pleafure  in  de- 
claiming, and  was  heard  generally  with  great  applaufe: 
When  he  declaimed  at  Oeca,  the  audience  cried  out 
with  one  voice,  that  they  ought  to  confer  upon  him 
the  honour  of  citizen.  The  citizens  of  Carthage  heard 
him  with  great  fatisfaflion,  and  erefted  a  ftatue  to  him; 
and  feveral  other  cities  did  him  the  fame  honour.  Se- 
veral critics  have  publifhed  notes  on  Apuleius's  Golden 
Afs,  and  there  have  been  tranflations  of  it  into  different 
languages. 

APULIA,  now  PuGLiA,  a  territory  of  Italy,  bor- 
deling  on  the  Adriatic,  and  extending  from  the  river 
Frento  to  Tarentum  in  length,  and  from  the  Adriatic 
to  the  Lucanl  in  breadth.  y4f>uli\\\t  people  (Horace)  ; 
divided  into  the  Apulia  Daunia,  now  called  Piiglia 
Pinna  or  the  Capitanaln ;  and  into  the  Apulia  Peucitia, 
now  Terra  til  Ban,  (Pliny,  Ptolemy).  Apulia  abound- 
ed in  flieep,  which  yielded  the  finelt  wool  (Martial). 
It  is  now  the  ealt  fide  of  the  kijigdoni  of  Naples. 

APUS,  Avis  InJica,  in  AJIronomy,  a  conflellation  of 
the  fouthern  hcmilpliere  placed  near  the  pole,  between 
the  triangulum  auflrale  and  the  chameleon,  fuppofed 
to  r^prefent  the  bird  of  paradife. 
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APYCNI  suoNi,  in  Mujic,  founds  diftant  one  or'Apycni 
mor^  oftaves,  and  yet  concord.  II 

APYCNOS,  in  MuJic,  is  laid  of  the  diatonic  genus,       ^^ 
on  account  of  its   having  fpacious  intervals,  in  compa-  ■ 
rifon  of  the  chromatic  and  enharmonic. 

APYREXY,  among  phyficians,  denotes  the  inter- 
milTion  of  a  fever. 

APYROUS,  a  word  applied  to  denote  that  proper- 
ty of  lonie  bodies,  by  which  they  refill  the  mofl  violent 
fire  without  any  lenfible  alteration.  Apyrous  bodies 
ought  to  be  diflingulfhed  from  thofe  which  are  refrac- 
tory. Refraclory  fubflances  are  thofe  which  cannot 
by  violent  heat  be  fuled,  whatever  other  alteration  they 
may  fuftain.  But  a  body,  properly  fpeaking,  apyrous, 
can  neither  be  fufed  by  heat,  nor  can  undergo  any 
other  change.  Diamonds  were  long  thought  to  be 
pofl'efTed  of  this  property.  But  fome  late  experiments 
have  fhown,  that  diamonds  may  be  entirely  diflipated 
or  evaporated  by  heat,  and  are  therefore  not  entitled 
to  be  ranked  among  apyrous  fubflances.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  body  in  nature  effentially  and  rigoroully  apyrous. 
But  it  is  fufficient  that  there  be  bodies  apyrous  rela- 
tively to  the  degree  of  fire  which  art  can  produce,  to 
entitle  them  to  that  name. 

AQUA,  a  term  frequently  met  with  in  the  writings 
of  phyficians,  chemifls,  &c.  for  certain  medicines,  or 
menttruums,  in  a  liquid  form,  diftinguifhed  from  each 
other  by  peculiar  epithets,  as  AsuA  Alexiteria,  AsjiA 
Alummofa,  A^OA  Mirabilis,  <b'c.  for  which  fee  Phar- 
macy. 

Ae>VA  ExtinEia,  or  Extinguijhed  IValer,  is  aquafortis 
into  which  fome  river  water  has  been  poured,  in  order 
to  qualify  it,  and  render  it  lefs  corrofive.  Its  ufe  is 
to  get  the  filver  from  the  aquafortis  that  ferved  to  part 
gold  from  it. 

AsiyA  Fortis,  a  name  given  by  artills  to  nitric  acid 
of  a  certain  ftrength,  from  its  diffolving  power.  See 
Chemistry  Index. 

Aqua  Marina,  a  name  by  which  the  jewellers  call 
the  beryl,  on  account  of  its  fea-green  colour.  See 
Beryl. 

AsjJA  Regia,  a  compound  of  nitric  and  muriatic 
acid,  in  different  proportions  according  to  the  purpofe 
for  which  it  is  intended.  It  is  ufually  made  by  dif- 
folving  in  nitric  acid,  fal  ammoniac,  or  common  fait, 
both  which  are  combinations  of  muriatic  acid  with  al- 
kali. When  made  with  fal  ammoniac,  the  common 
proportion  is  one  part  of  this  fait  to  four  parts  of  nitric 
acid  ;  but  to  diffolve  platina,  equal  parts  are  requilite. 
A  purer  aqua  regia  may  be  made  by  fimply  mixing  the 
two  acids,' 

Aqua  regia  is  particularly  ufed  as  a  menftruum  for 
gold  J  it  likewife  diflolves  all  other  metals,  except  fil- 
ver. The  gold  diflolved  in  aqua  regia  is,  in  faft,  dif^ 
folved  in  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  only,  which 
gives  out  its  oxygen  to  the  gold,  and  then  diffolves  the 
the  oxide  :  for  metals  are  not  foluble  in  acids  until 
they  are  oxidated.     See  Chemistry  Index. 

AsivA  Sccunda,  aquafortis  diluted  with  much  pure 
water.  It  is  employed  in  feveral  arts,  to  clear  the  fur< 
face  of  metals  and  certain  flones,  and  for  various  other 
purpofrs. 

AsvA  yitie  is  commonly  underflood  of  what  is 
olherwife  called  brandy,  or  Ipirit  of  wine,  either  fim- 
ple,    or  prepared    with   aromatics.      Some,  however, 

diftinguifh 


A^ujo  Au-d!fHnfiiii(li    between    thi:m  ;    appropriating    ihe    term 

gulta;      hramly  to  what  is  drawn  from  wine,  or  the  grape  ;  and 

Aoutc  Pan  "7""  ^'''''  '°  ^^^  drawn  after   the  fame  manner  from 


malt,  &c. 

/I'^i'M  Augiiftt  (Ptolemy)  ;  /Iqutr  Tarlellict  (  An- 
toniiie)  ;  /I'liicnjis  Civilai,  in  the  >s'olitIa.  Now  Acqs, 
or  Dax,  a  town  in  Gafcony,  on  the  river  Adour,  fa- 
mous for  its  baths.      W.   Long.    i.  40.   N.  Lat.  43. 

^^VM  Bill'Hitana,  (Antonine):  baths  24  miles  to 
the  well  of  Bilbilis.     Now  Bonos  de  Alhama,  in  Ara- 

Asvx  Calidit,  (Ptolemy)  ;  Aqurv Solis,  (Antonine); 
a  place  of  the  Belga;  in  Britain,  famous  for  its  hot  wa- 
ters.  Now  Bath  in  Somcrfetlhirc.  W.  Long.  1.  5. 
Lat.  51.  10. 

AsjiM  CaliJit,  (Ptolemy);  j4quieaft!enji<,  (Pliny); 
formerly  in  grtat  repute,  and  a  public  bath  ;  whofc 
ruins  Hill  remain,  tedimonies  of  the  Roman  grandeur. 
Now  Orenfe,  in  Galicia,  (till  famous  for  its  baths  ;  on 
the  river  Minho,  54  miles  fouth-ea(l  of  Compoftclla. 
W.  Long.  8.  30.  N.  Lat.  42.  30.  Alfo  a  place  in  the 
bay  of  Carthage,  (Strabo.)  Other  Aquicaldcnfes,  to 
the  north  of  Gerunda  in  Catalonia,   (Ptolemy.) 

Azp/E  CalidiF,  a  colony  between  the  rivers  Serbetes 
and  Savus,  in  Mauritania  Caefarienfis  (Ptolemy). 

AsuM  Ce/eina,  (Ptolemy);  or  CHinit,  (Antonine). 
Now  Catdas,  a  hamlet  on  the  Minho,  in  Galicia. 

A-'^JE  Covenarum,  a  hamlet  of  Gaul,  in  Aquitaine, 
( Anto(iint),  and  on  the  borders  of  the  ConvencE,  or 
le  Comingc,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  near  the  fource 
of  the  Garonne.  Now  Bagneres.  W.  Long.  3.  39. 
N.  Lat.  42.  20. 

Azujs  Culiliiv,  a  lake  of  the  Sabines,  in  the  territo- 
ry of  Rear  (Pliny )  ;  Lacus  Ctili/ien/is,  (y i>VTo);  with  a 
moveable  illand  in  it,  (Seneca,  Pliny)  ;  luppofed  to  be 
the  centre  of  Italy,  (Varro).  The  waters  were  me- 
dicinal, aiid  extremely  cold,  good  for  a  weak  ftomnch 
and  in  weak  nerves ;  they  feemed  to  aft  by  a  kind 
of  fuftion,  which  approached  to  a  bite,  (Pliny).  Vef- 
pafian  ufed  them  every  funimer  ;  and  there  he  died, 
(Sueton.  Xiphilin  from  Dio).  tiow  Lago  di Con/ig- 
liano. 

A^jE  FlavuT,  a  town  on  the  confines  of  Galicia 
and  Portugal,  lo  called  from  Vefpafian  and  Titus.  The 
inhabitants  are  called  Aquifiavienfus  on  coins.  Now 
called  Chiaves,  a  mean  hamlet  ;  but  the  ruins  of  its 
bridge  teftify  its  former  grandeur,  W.  Long.  6.  6. 
N.  Lat.  41.  40. 

Aqum  Helvetice,  defcribed  by  Tacitus  as  a  munici- 
pal town,  and  much  frequented  for  its  excellent  water  ; 
and  though  he  does  not  mention  its  name,  Cluverius 
fuppofes  it  to  be  Baden,  in  Switzerland,  on  the  ri- 
vulet Limat,  which  foon  after  falls  into  the  Aar.  It 
is  called  the  Upper,  to  diftinguilh  it  from  another  call- 
ed the  Lower  Baden,  in  Alface.  E.  Long.  8.  49. 
N.  Lat.  47.  55. 

Asiym  Merom  (Jofhiia),  famous  for  the  defeat  of 
Jabin  :  fuppofed  to  be  the  lake  called  Samachonltes,  or 
Semechoniles,  by  Jofephus;  into  which  the  river  Jordan 
falls,  before  it  comes  to  the  fea  of  Genefereih,  or  Ga- 
lilee. 

Aiivx  Pannonice,  famous  baths  of  Audria,  now  call- 
ed Baden,  28  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Vienna. 
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AzyjB  P/ilavirif,   arc  baths  in   the  territory  of  Vc-  Aqua:  Ha. 
nice  near  Padvia,  (Pliny)  ;  railed  Vonlcs  A/i'jni  (Livy,     t»"na 
Maitial).      'Savt   Bagni  d^.-Jbano.      E.  Long.  I  3.  48.  ^''^^^^ 
Lat.  45.  15-. 


N. 

AiijijB  ■'^uintiarii'',  put  by  Ptolemy  in  room  of  the 
Aquiv  Cilinte  of  Antonine.  Now  fuppofed  to  be  Soma, 
a  town  of  Galicia,  on  a  rivult-t  of  the  fame  name,  three 
leagues  to  the  louth  ot  Lugo. 

Azux  Sexliir,  a  colony  to  the  north  of  Marfeilles, 
fo  called  both  from  the  founder  Sexlius  Clavinui,  and 
from  its  quantity  of  water,  and  number  of  cold  and 
hot  fprings  ;  built  after  the  defeat  of  the  Salyc',  or 
Salvii,  whofe  territory  in  the  fouth  of  Provence,  reach- 
ed from  the  Rhone  to  the  borders  of  Italy,  (Livy,  Vel- 
Icius,  Strabo,  Ptolemy).  By  an  infcription  the  colony 
appears  to  have  been  either  increafed  or  renewed  by 
Auguftus.  In  the  Notitia  it  is  called  Civilos  Aquen- 
Jis.  Now  Alx.  Here  the  Tcutones  and  Cimbri  were 
defeated  with  great  (laughter  by  Marius.  E.  Long. 
6.  4.   N.  Lat.  48.  4. 

AsyjB  SlalielU,  or  Slaliel/orom,  (Pliny),  a  town  In 
Liguria,  on  the  river  Bormia.  Now  Aequi,  a  town  of 
Moiitftrrat.      E.  Long.  8.  40.   N.  L.<t.  44.  4J. 

Anvx  Tauri,  hot  waters  or  baths  m  Tufrany  at 
the  diltance  of  three  miles  from  the  fea,  faid  to  be 
difcovered  by  a  bull,  hence  the  appellation.  There 
are  Hill  to  be  feen  the  ruins  of  thefe  baths.  Now 
Aquofiendente,  in  Orvieto.  E.  Long.  1  2.  40.  N.  Lat. 
42.  20. 

AQU/EDUCT,  in  Hydraulics  and  ArchiteBure,  a 
ftruflure  formed  for  conveying  water  from  one  place  to 
another,  over  grounds  that  are  unequal.  The  word  is 
compounded  of  the  Latin  fubftantive  aqua,  water,  and 
duBus  a  channel  by  which  that  water  may  be  con- 
duced. 

Architefts  diftinguilh  two  kinds  of  aquaedufts;  the 
vifih/e,  and  t\iefuhlerroneoU!.—~Thc  vijible  are  conflruft- 
ed  in  valleys  or  roarlhes,  and  protrafled  in  longitude 
or  latitude  as  the  fituation  requires.  They  arecompof- 
ed  of  adminicula  for  fupporting  the  arches  and  con- 
fining the  llreim,  and  of  arcades. — l^he  fubterraneout 
are  formed,  by  piercing  the  mountains,  and  conducing 
them  below  the  furface  of  the  earth.  They  are  built  of 
ftonc  hewn  or  rough  :  and  covered  above  with  vaults, 
or  with  flat  flones,  which  may  be  Xeixned  Jlags ;  thefe 
flags  (belter  the  waters  from  the  heat  of  the  lun. 

They  divide  them  llill  into  double  and  triple  aquK- 
dufts  ;  that  is  to  fay,  luch  as  are  fupported  either  by 
two  or  by  three  ranges  of  arcades.  Such  was  the  aquK- 
duft  which  Procopius  records  to  have  been  built  by 
Cofrce^  king  of  the  Perfians,  for  the  city  ot  Petra  in 
Mingrelia  :  it  had  three  conduits  upon  the  fame  line, 
each  elevated  above  the  other. 

Frequently  ?.qufedu£ls  are  paved.  Sometimes  the 
waters  flow  'hrough  a  natural  channel  of  clay.  Fre- 
quently they  are  conveyed  by  pipes  of  lead  into  re- 
fervoirs  of  the  fame  metal,  or  into  troughs  of  hewn  ■ 
ftone.  The  channels  are  cut  with  an  imperceptible 
defcent,  that  the  current  may  be  accelerated  by  its 
own  weight.  Parallel  to  its  courfc,  on  each  fide,  is  cut 
a  narrow  footpath,  where  people  may  %valk  when  ne- 
ccflary.  Bv  conduits,  or  grooves,  the  waters  are  con- 
veyed into  large  ciltcrns,  but  not  forced  above  their 
original  level.     To  make  them  rile  and  iffue  from  their 

apertures 
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AqiiSiJufl.  apertures  vvitli  force,  they  roult  be  confined  in  tubes  of     20  miles  liiglier  ;  nay,  of  more  than   30  miles,  if  vrc  Aqiiscdu<!l 


*  See  New 
X/Temain 
oflUlj, 
vol.  i. 


a  fmall  diameter,  and  abruptly  fall  from  a  confiderable 
declivity. 

Aquaedufts  of  every  kind  were  long  ago  the  wonders 
of  Rome  :  the  vaft  quantify  of  them  which  they  had  ; 
the  prodigious  expence  employed  in  conducting  waters 
over  arcades  from  one  pUce  to  another,  at  the  dillance 
of  30.  40,  60,  and  even  100  miles,  which  were  either 
continued  or  fuoplied  by  other  labours,  as  by  cutting 
mountains  and  piercing  rocks  ;  all  this  ought  to  fur- 
prife  us  :  nothing  like  this  is  undertaken  in  our  times  : 
we  dare  not  even  think  of  purchafing  public  conveni- 
ency  at  lo  dear  a  rate.  Appius  the  cenfor  adviled  and 
conftrufted  the  firft  aquDeduel.  His  example  gave  the 
public  luxury  a  hint  to  cultivate  thefe  objeJls;  and  the 
force  of  pro'ligious  and  indefatigable  labour  diverted 
the  courle  of  rivers  and  floods  to  Rome.  Agrippa,  in 
that  year  when  he  w^s  oe.lile,  put  the  lafl  hand  to  the 
magnificence  of  thefe  works.  It  is  chiefly  in  this  re- 
fpeft  that  the  moiiern  io  much  refemblcs  the  ancient 
city  of  Rome.  For  this  advantage,  ilie  is  peculiarly 
indebted  to  Sextus  V.  and  to  Paul  V.  who  for  gran- 
deur and  magnificence  emulated  the  matters  of  the  uni- 
vcrfe  *.  There  are  (till  to  be  fecn,  in  different  places 
contiguous  to  Rome,  flriking  remains  of  thefe  aquae- 
dufls;  arches  continued  through  a  long  fpace,  over 
which  were  extended  the  canals  which  carried  the  wa- 
ter to  the  city.  The  arches  are  fometimes  lou,  fome- 
times  railed  to  a  vail  height,  to  humour  the  tumidities  or 
depreflions  of  the  ground.  There  are  fome  which  have 
two  arcades;  one  conlliufted  above  the  other;  and  this 
precaution  was  ohlerved,  left  the  height  of  a  fingle  ar- 
cade, if  extended  as  far  as  the  fituation  required,  might 
render  the  flrufture  lels  firm  and  permament.  They  are 
commonly  of  bricks:  which  by  their  cement  cohere  fo 
ilrongly,  that  the  parts  are  not  feparated  without  the 
utmoll  difficulty. — When  the  elevations  of  the  ground 
were  enormous,  it  became  neceifary  to  form  fuhlerrane- 
ous  aquiedufts.  Thefe  carried  the  waters  to  fuch  aquae- 
dufls  as  were  raifed  above  ground,  in  the  declivity  or  at 
the  foot  of  mountains.  If  the  artificial  channel  of  the 
ivater  was  not  fulceptible  of  a  downward  bias  but  by 
palTnig  through  a  rock,  through  tliis  they  cut  a  paflage 
;:t  the  fame  height  with  the  tuperior  aqueduft  :  fuch 
a  one  may  be  feen  above  the  city  of  Tivoli,  and  at  the 
place  called  Vivacaro.  The  canal  which  formed  the 
courfe  of  the  aquasduft  is  hewn  out  of  the  rock  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  a  mile,  about  five  feet  in  height 
and  four  in  breadth. 

There  is  one  thing,  hoivever,  which  deferves  to  be 
remarked.  It  is,  that  thefe  aquedudls,  which  might 
have  been  dircifled  in  a  flraiglit  line  to  the  city,  did  not 
arrive  at  it  but  by  frequent  and  winding  mazes.  Some 
have  faid  that  this  oblique  track  was  purlued  to  avoid 
the  expence  which  mull  attend  the  building  of  arcades 
to  an  extraordinary  height  :  others,  that  it  was  their 
intention  to  diminifli  the  impetuofity  of  the  current  ; 
which,  rolling  in  a  firaight  line  through  an  iinuicnfe 
fpace,  mult  always  have  increafed  its  velocity,  mull 
have  worn  the  canals  by  perpetual  and  forcible  attri- 
tion, and  of.  confequ'.nce  afforded  an  impure  and  uii- 
wholefome  draught  to  the  inhabitants.  But  fince  there 
was  fo  great  a  defcent  between  the  calcade  ol  Tivoli  and 
Rome,  it  is  demaitded  why  they  lliould  go  to  draw 
w^ter  from  the  fame  river  at  the  didancc  of  moro  than 


reck^n  the  curvatures  of  its  diredlion  through  that  ' 
mountainous  country  ?  It  is  replied,  the  motive  of  ob- 
taining the  water  more  laluiirious,  and  more  limpid, 
was  fuliicient  to  make  the  Romans  ihiiik  their  labour 
neccffary,  and  their  expence  properly  bellowed;  and  to 
thole  who  refleft  that  the  waters  of  this  river  were  im- 
pregnated with  mineral  particles,  and  by  no  means 
wholclome,  the  anfwer  will  appear  fatisfadlory. 

If  any  one  will  call  his  eyes  upon  Plate  1  zSih  ofvol.  iv, 
the  Antiquities  of  Father  Montfaucon,  he  will  fee 
ivith  how  much  care  thefe  immenic  works  were  con- 
ilrufted.  From  dillance  to  diftance  fpiramenta  were 
left,  that,  if  the  water  fhould  happen  to  be  flopped  by 
any  accident,  it  might  gradually  difembogue,  till  tht  y 
could  clear  its  ordinary  paffage.  There  were  likeuile, 
even  in  the  very  canals  which  conveyed  the  water,  ca- 
vities conliderably  deeper  than  its  internal  furface,  into 
which  the  flream  was  precipitated,  and  where  it  re- 
mained ftagnant  till  it  was  refined  from  mud  and  fecu- 
lence ;  and  ponds,  where  it  might  expand  itfelf  till  it 
was  purified. 

The  aquaduft  of  the  Aqua  Marcia  had  an  arch  of 
16  feet  in  diameter.  The  whole  was  compofcd  of  three 
different  kinds  of  ftone;  one  of  them  reddilli,  another 
brown,  and  a  third  of  an  earth  colour.  Above,  there 
appeared  two  canals;  of  which  the  higheft  was  fed  by 
the  new  waters  of  the  Tiveione,  and  the  lower  by  what 
they  call  the  Claudian  river.  1  he  entire  edifice  is  70 
Roman  feet  high.  Near  this  aquaeduff,  v.e  have  in 
Father  Montfaucon  the  plan  of  another  with  three  ca- 
nals ;  the  highell  fupplicd  by  the  water  called  'Julia, 
that  in  the  middle  from  Tepula,  and  the  loweft  from 
the  Aqua  Marcia. 

The  arch  of  the  aqueduct  of  the  Aqua  Claudia  is  of 
hewn  Hone,  very  beautiful  ;  that  of  the  aquaeduft  of 
the  Aqua  Neronia  is  of  bricks :  they  are  each  of  them 
72  Roman  feet  in  height. 

The  canal  of  the  aquasduft  which  was  called  the 
Aqua  Af'pia,  deferves  to  be  mentioned  for  a  Angularity 
which  is  obferved  in  it  ;  for  it  is  not,  like  the  others, 
plain,  nor  gradual  in  its  defcent ;  biit  much  narrower 
at  the  lower  than  the  higher  end. 

The  conlul  Frontinus,  who  luperintended  the  aquie- 
dufls  under  the  emperor  Nerva,  mentions  nine  of  ll  em 
which  had  each  13,^94  pipes  of  an  inch  in  d]<^nlcler. 
Vigerus  obferves,  that,  in  the  fpace  of  24  hours,  Rome 
received  500,000  hoglheads  of  water. 

We  might  liki-vvife  have  mentioned  the  aqutedufl  of 
Drufus,  and  that  of  Riminius  :  but  we  (liall  latisfv 
ourlelves  with  obferving  here,  that  Auguftus  caufcd  all 
the  aquaedufls  to  be  repaired  ;  and  afterwards  pals  to 
other  monuments  of  the  fame  kind,  and  ilill  n.ore  im- 
portant, which  give  the  moll  ilriking  ideas  of  Roman 
magnificence. 

One  of  thefe  monuments  is  the  aquasduft  of  Metz, 
of  uhich  a  great  number  of  arcades  Hill  remain.  1  heic 
arcades  croffcd  the  Molclle,  a  river  which  is  broad  ,tiui 
vaft  at  that  place.  The  copious  fources  of  Gorzc  fur- 
nillied  water  for  the  reprefentation  of  a  fca  fight,  ihis 
water  was  collected  in  a  relervoir  :  from  thtnce  it  was 
condu£led  bv  lubterrantous  canals  formed  of  hewn 
ftone,  anrt  lo  fpafious  that  a  man  co^ld  walk  ereft  in 
them:  it  traverfea  the  Moklle  upon  its  fuperb  aiid  lof- 
ty arcades,  which  may  ftill  be  feen  at  the  diftance  of 
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Aquamboctwo  lenj^nes  from  Mctii  ;  fo  nicely  wiou{;hl  and  lo 
firmly  cemented,  that,  except  thofe  parts  in  tlic  mid- 
dle which  have  been  carried  away  by  the  ice,  they  have 
refilled,  and  will  dill  refill,  the  fcvercll  (hocks  of  the 
moll  violent  (ealoiH.  From  thefe  arcades,  other  aqua;- 
diifls  conveyed  the  waters  to  the  baths,  and  to  the 
place  where  the  naval  engagement  was  mimicked. 

If  we  may  trull  Colnienaru';,  the  a'[u;tdu6l  oi  Sego- 
via may  be  compartd  with  the  moll  admired  l;ibouvsof 
antiquity.  Tlure  dill  remhin  159  arcades,  wholly  con- 
filling  of  Hones  enormoully  large,  and  joined  without 
inoitar.  Thefe  arcades,  with  what  remains  of  the  edi- 
fice, are  102  feet  high  ;  tlierc  arc  two  ranges  of  ar- 
cades, one  above  another.  I'he  fly/'<f(/utV  tlows  through 
the  city  and  runs  beneath  the  greatell  number  of  lioulcs 
which  are  at  the  lower  end. 

Alter  ihele  exorbitant  llruflures,  we  may  beinfome 
degree  believed  when  we  fpeak  of  the  (u/utdiic}  which 
Louis  XIV.  caufed  to  be  built  near  Maintenon,  for 
carrying  water  from  the  river  Hucq  to  Verfailles  :  it  is 
perhaps  the  greatell  aquedufl  which  now  lubfills  in 
the  woild  :  it  is  7000  fathoms  in  length,  and  contains 
242  arcades. 

AQL'AMHOE,  one  of  the  greatell  monarchies  on 
the  coalt  of  Ciuinea  in  Africa,  ftietthing  20  miles  in 
breadth,  and  ten  times  that  l|)acc  in  length  from  call 
to  «ell.  According  to  Bofraan,  the  coad  is  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  petty  royalties,  but  all  of  them 
fabjecT;  to  the  king  of  Aquamboe,  who  indilcrimi- 
nately.ufes  an  unlimited  authority  over  them  and  the 
meancfl  of  liis  fubjefls.  His  de'potilm  gave  rife  to  a 
proverbial  faying,  tliat  "  there  are  only  two  ranks  of 
men  at  Aquamboe  ;  the  royal  family,  and  Haves." 
The  natives  of  this  country  are  haughty,  turbulent, 
and  warlike  ;  and  their  power  is  formidable  to  all  the 
neighbouring  nations.  I'hey  giievoudy  infrft  fuch  na- 
tions as  are  tributaries  to  the  king  of  Aquamboe,  en- 
tering their  territories  by  troops,  and  carrying  off 
Irom  the  inhabitants  whatever  they  tliink  proper  ;  nor 
do  they  ever  meet  with  any  oppofition  trum  the  inha- 
bitants, as  they  are  fennble  tlie  king  would  not  fail  to 
refent  this  as  an  indignity  offered  to  him. 

AQUAPKNDKN  I'E.     See  Fabricius. 

AQUARIANS,  Chrillians  in  the  primitive  church 
whoconfecrated  water  in  the  euchatill  inllead  of  wine. 
This  they  did  under  pretence  of  abflinence  and  tempe- 
rance ;  or,  becaufe  they  thought  it  univcrfally  unlaw- 
ful to  eat  flelh  or  drink  wine.  Epiphanius  calls  them 
Encratius,  from  their  abflinence  ;  St  Auflin,  Aqua- 
rians, from  their  ufe  of  water  ;  and  Theodoret,  who 
fiys  they  Iprang  from  Tatian,  Hydi oporajiaii,  becaufe 
they  offered  water  inllead  of  wine. 

Hcfides  thefe,  there  ivas  another  fort  of  Aquarians, 
■who  did  not  rejeft  the  ufe  of  wine  as  unlawful  ;  for 
they  adrainillered  the  eucharill  in  wine  at  evening 
fervice  ;  but,  in  their  morning  affemblies,  they  com- 
monly ufed  water,  for  fear  the  fraell  of  wine  fhould 
difcover  them  to  the  heathens. 

AQUARIUS,  the  water-carrier,  in  AJlrono- 
my,  the  Ilth  fign  in  the  zodiac,  reckoning  from  A- 
lies  ;  from  which  alfo  the  iith  part  of  the  ecliptic 
takes  its  name. — The  fun  moves  through  Aquarius  in 
the  month  of  January  ;  it  is  marked  thus,    ~. 

The  poets  feign,  that  Aquarius  was  Ganymede, 
whom  Jupiter  raviQied  under  the  flbape  of  an  eagJe, 
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and  carried  away  into    iieaven,  to  ferve  a»  a   cup-be.Tr-   Aijtianu 
er,  in  the  room  of  Hebe  and   Vulcan;    whence  the         ". 
name.— Others   hold,    that  the  fign  was  thn-.    called,^"!!!!!,' 
becaufe,  when  it  appears  in  the  horizon,  the  weather 
ufually  proves  rainy. 

The  flars  in  the  conflellaiion  Aquarius,  in  Ptole- 
my's catalogue,  are  4J  ;  in  Tycho's  41  ;  in  lltveliu-i's 
47  ;   in  Flamlled's  loS. 

AQUARTIA.     See  Botany  /W,.v, 

AQUA'i  IC,  \n  Natural  lli/Iury,  an  appellation  gi- 
ven to  luch  things  as  live  or  grow  in  water. 

AQUATlNfA,  a  method  o!  etching  on  copper, 
lately  inveiit<.d,  by  which  a  f:)fl  and  beautiful  colour  is 
produced,  rcfembling  a  fine  drawing  in  water  coiouis 
or  Indian  ink. 

Previous  to  the   operation   upon  the   plate,  the  fu'- 

lowiiig  powder  mull  be  prepared Take  of  afphaltum 

and  fine  tranfparcnt  rofin,  equal  parts,  fuppofe  two 
ounces  of  each,  and  pound  them  fep^rately.  Through 
a  muflin  fieve  (which  may  be  foimed  with  pait  of  a 
chipbox  ot  three  or  four  inches  diameter)  fjft  upon  a 
fiicet  of  paper  a  thin  (Iratum  of  the  afphaltum,  above, 
which  filt  a  fimilar  layer  of  the  roiin,  :;nd  upon  this 
another  layer  of  afphaltum,  continuing  thefe  alternate 
layers  till  both  of  the  powders  arc  exhaullrd  ;  then 
pafsthe  mijiture  through  the  fame  fieve  upon  the  paper 
once  or  twice,  or  till  both  appear  to  be  fuffiticnlly  in- 
corporated; when  the  powder  is  ready  for  ufe.  Some  in- 
llead of  the  above  mixture,  ufe  gum  landarach  pounded. 

The  main  procels  is  as  follows  : — A  copperplate  be- 
ing polilhtd  in  the  uf-ial  way,  lay  the  etching  ground 
upon  it,  and  etch  the  outlines  of  your  defign  in  the 
manner  diredled  under  the  article  Etching  :  The 
ground  is  then  to  be  foftened  with  a  little  greafe,  and 
wijcd  off  with  a  piece  of  rag  :  leaving,  however,  as 
much  grciife  upon  the  plate  as  jull  to  dim  the  cop- 
per. You  now  fift  your  powder  upon  the  furfr.ce  cf 
the  plate;  after  which,  ftiike  the  other  fide  of  it  pret- 
ty fmartly  agninll  the  edge  of  the  table,  in  order  to 
difcharge  it  of  the  loofe  powder  :  This  dorr,  with  a 
hand-vice  hold  the  back  of  the  plate  over  a  chaffing 
difli  of  charcoal  fire,  till  it  become  fo  hot  as  to  give 
pain  upon  being  touched  with  the  back  of  the  hand  ; 
and  tkp  powder  which  adhered  to  the  greafe  will  now 
be  fixed  to  the  plate.  The  plate  being  then  fuffcrtd 
to  cool,  take  turpentine  varnilfi  mixed  with  ivoiv 
black  ;  and  \vlth  a  hair  pencil  dipt  in  it,  cover  all  the 
lights  or  places  where  there  is  no  work  or  fhadts.  A 
rim  or  border  of  bets-wax  is  noxv  to  be  raifed  under 
the  plate  :  Then  having  reduced  the  aquafortis  lo  a 
proper  ftrcngth  by  vinegar  or  water,  you  pour  it  on, 
and  let  it  ftand  five  minutes  for  the  firfl  or  lightelt 
fiiarie  :  after  which,  prur  it  off;  and  having  walhcd 
the  plate  with  water,  let  it  on  edge  to  dry:  Then  with 
the  varnifli  flop  up  your  light  lli^dcs,  pour  on  the 
aquafortis  for  the  fecond  tint,  and  let  it  (land  five  mi- 
nutes more  ;  proceeding  in  the  fame  manner  for  every 
tint  till  you  produce  the  darkell  fiiades.  If  a  bold 
open  ground  is  wanted  in  any  part,  this  requires  an 
after  operation  :  The  ground  mull  be  laid  as  the  otiie:, 
by  fifting  on  the  powder  ;  only  this  powder  is  much 
coarfer,  and  the  plate  muff  be  much  more  heated  in 
order  that  the  particles  of  the  powder  may  fpread,  and 
form  fmall  circles  ;  even  good  clean  rofm  will  do  by 
hfelf. 

Ill 
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In  etching  landfcapes,  the  fliy  and  diftant  objefts 
are  alfo  performed  by  a  fecond  operation,  and  the 
powder  is  fifted  upon  the  ph-ite  with  a  finer  fieve.  If 
the  trees  or  any  part  of  the  fore-ground  require  to  be 
higher  finifhed,  the  plate  mull:  be  entirely  cleanfed 
from  greafe  with  bread,  and  a  ground  laid  in  the  com- 
mon way  of  etching  ;  when  you  may  finifli  as  highly 
and  neatly  as  you  plenfe  with  the  needle  or  point,  by 
ftippling  with  dots,  and  biting  up  thofe  parts,  or  by  a 
rolling-wheel. 

The  preceding  is  the  method  for  prints  of  one  fingle 
tint.  But  if  different  colours  are  to  be  exprefTed,  there 
will  be  required  as  many  different  plates,  each  plate 
having  only  the  part  etched  upon  it  which  is  defigned 
to  be  charged  with  its  proper  colour  :  unlefs  (as  may 
happen  in  particular  fubje£ls)  fome  of  the  colours  are 
So  diilant  from  each  other  as  to  allow  the  printer  room 
to  fill  them  in  with  his  rubber  without  blending  them ; 
in  which  cafe,  two  or  more  different  colours  may  be 
printed  from  the  fame  plate  at  once. — Where  different 
plates  are  neceffary,  a  feparate  one,  having  a  pin  in 
each  corner,  mull  be  provided  as  a  fole  or  bottom  to 
the  aquatinta  plates  ;  and  thefe  again  muff  be  exaiJlly 
•fitted,  having  each  a  fmall  hole  in  their  corners  for  paf- 
ilng  over  the  pin';  of  the  fole  ;  the  faid  pins  ferving  the 
double  purpofe  of  retaining  the  plates  fuccelfively  in 
their  due  pofition,  a;id  of  diiefling  the  printer  in  pla- 
cing the  paper  exaftly  on  each  plate  fo  as  not  to  Qiift ; 
by  which  means  each  tint  or  colour  will  be  exaflly  re- 
ceived on  its  proper  place.— This  is  the  method  prac- 
tifed  at  Paris.  A  landfcape  or  fimilar  fubjeft,  how- 
ever, may  be  printed  off  at  once  in  the  different  pro- 
per colours,  by  painting  thefe  upon  the  plate.  In  this 
cafe,  the  colours  muff  be  pretty  thick  in  their  confift- 
ence  ;  and  the  plate  muft  be  carefully  wiped  in  the 
ufual  way  after  the  laying  on  of  each  tint,  as  well  as 
receive  a  general  wipe  upon  its  being  charged  with  all 
the  tints. 

This  art  is  kept  as  fecret  as  pofTible  by  thofe  who 
praftife  it  j  and  it  is  believed  that  no  particular  expla- 
nation or  direflions,  before  the  prefent,  have  been 
communicated  to  the  public.  In  order  to  fucceed, 
however,  great  care  and  judgment  are  requifite  ;  and 
much  depends  upon  a  certain  nicety  of  management, 
which  is  only  attainable  by  praflice. 

AQUAVIVA,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  province  of  Bari. 

AQUEDUCT.     See  Aqueduct. 

AQUEOUS,  in  a  general  fenf-,  fomething  partak- 
ing of  the  nature  of  water,  or  that  abounds  with  it. 

AsiuEovs  Humour.     See  Anatomy,  p.  276. 

AQUILA.  in  Ornithology,  a  fynonyme  of  the  ea- 
gle.      See  Falco. 

Aquii-a,  the  Eagle,  in  AJlronomy,  a  conftella- 
tion  of  the  northern  hemifphere  ;  ufually  joined  with 
Antinous.  The  liars  in  the  conftellation  Aquila  and 
Antinous,  in  Ptolemy's  catalogue,  are  15  ;  in  Ty- 
cho's  19;  in  Hevelius's  42  j  in  the  Britannic  cata- 
logue, 71. 

Aquila,  a  fine  large  city  of  Italy,  and  the  capital 
of  A  ruzzo,  ftated  on  a  hill,  on  the  banks  of  the  ri- 
ver Pefcaio,  near  its  fource.  It  has  an  ancient  caiHe, 
and  is  a  bifiiop's  fee  immediately  under  the  pope.  The 
land  about  it  produces  great  plenty  of  fiffron.  It  <vas 
very  near  being  all  deflroyed  by  an  earthtjuakc,  in  Fe- 
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bruary  1703.    The  firft  fliock  was  fo  terrible,  that  the  Aquiloga, 
inhabitants  abandoned  the  city  ;   but  returning   to  vef-    Atiuileu. 
ptrs,  it  being  Candh-mas  day,  the  ftiocks  followed  one         • 
another   with  fuch   violence,   that  24,000  peo))!e  pe- 
rilhed,  and  great  numbers  were   wounded  ;  800  were 
killed  in  one  lingle  church  ;  many  other  churches,  mo- 
nafteries,    noble   buildings,    and  the  townhoufe,  were 
either  fwalloucd   up  or  overturned,  together  with   the 
greater  pan  ot  the  city  and  its  walls.      Aquila  flands 
30  miles  from  the  fea,   and  about  16  from  the  confines 
of  the  pope's  dominions.     E.   Long.  14.  20.  N.  Lat. 
42.  20. 

AQUILEGIA,    columbine.     See    Botanv    In- 
dex, 

AQU ILEIA,  a  large  city  of  the  Carni,  or  Veneti, 
and  a  noble  Roman  colony,  which  was  led  thither  be- 
tween the  firft  and  fecond  Macedonian  wars,  .(Livy). 
It  is  waffled  by  two  rivers,  the  Natifo  and  Turrus, 
(Pliny).  The  reafon  of  leading  this  colony  was,  in 
order  to  be  a  bulwark  againft  the  neighbouring  bar- 
barians. The  colony  was  afterwards  increafed  with 
1500  families  by  a  decree  of  the  fenate,  (Livy)j  from 
which  it  became  a  very  famous  port  town,  (Herodian). 
The  emperor  Julian  afcribes  the  appellation  to  the  au- 
gury of  an  eagle  at  the  time  of  building  it  ;  but  Ifaac 
Voflius  on  Mela,  to  the  great  plenty  of  water,  as  if 
the  town  were  called  Aquiltgia.  The  harbour,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Natifo,  is  diftant  60  ftadia  from  the  city  j 
fo  that  ffiips  of  burden  are  towed  up  the  river,  (Stra- 
bo).  In  452  it  was  befieged  by  Attila  with  an  innu- 
merable hod  of  barbarians.  The  walls  were  affaulted 
by  a  formidable  train  of  battering  rams,  moveable  tur- 
rets, and  engines  that  threw  ftones,  darts,  and  fire  j 
and  the  monarch  of  the  Huns  employed  the  forcible 
impulfe  of  hope,  fear,  emulation,  and  intereft,  to  fub- 
vert  the  only  barrier  which  delayed  the  conqueft  of 
Italy.  Aquileia  was  at  that  period  one  of  the  richeft, 
the  mod  populous,  and  the  ftrongeft  of  the  maritime 
cities  of  the  Hadriatic  coaft.  Three  months  were 
confumed  without  effedl  in  the  fiege  j  till  the  want  of 
provifions  and  the  clamours  of  his  army  compelled 
Attila  to  relinquifli  the  enterprife,  and  reluflantly  to 
iffue  his  orders  that  the  troops  ffiould  ftrike  their 
tents  the  next  morning  and  begin  their  retreat.  But 
as  he  rode  round  the  walls,  penfive,  angry,  land  dilap- 
pointed,  he  obferved  a  ftork  preparing  to  leave  her 
nefl  in  one  of  the  towers,  and  to  fly  with  her  in- 
fant family  towards  the  country.  He  feiztd,  with  the 
ready  penetration  of  a  llatelmen,  this  trilling  incident 
which  chance  had  offered  to  fuperftition  ;  and  exclaim- 
ed, in  a  loud  and  cheerful  tone,  that  fuch  a  domeftic 
bird,  fo  conftantly  attached  to  human  fociety,  would 
never  have  abandoned  her  ancient  feats,  unlefs  thofe 
towers  had  been  devoted  to  impending  ruin  and  foli- 
tude.  The  favourable  omen  inlpired  an  affurance  of 
viflory  •,  the  fiege  was  renewed  and  profecuted  with 
frefli  vigour  j  a  large  breach  was  made  in  the  part  of 
the  w;ill  from  whence  the  ftoik  had  taken  her  flight  ; 
the  Huns  mounted  to  the  affault  with  irrefillible  fury  ; 
and  the  fucceeding  generation  could  fcarccly  difcover 
the  ruins  of  Aquileia.  The  place,  however,  is  ftill 
called  Aquileia  \  and  there  are  feveral  infcriptions  and 
antiquities  to  be  feen  in  it,  which  are  worthy  of  a  tra- 
veller's notice;  and,  though  dwindled  into  a  poor  vil- 
lage,   it  gives    a  title  to  the  patriarch    of  Aquileia. 

The 
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A(jtiili<^iiim  The  patrlnrcli  is  namcl  by  the  Vencli;in<;,  and    icfidcs      inhabitants   are  called  Aquinaic 

II  at   Udino,    becaule  the  town  of  Aquilcia  bclongi    to 

,*i'^""'"-.  the  Houfe   of  Auttria.       E.   Long.   13.  30.  N.   Lat. 


46.  20. 

AQUFLICIUM,  or  A(iyii-iciANA,  in  Roman  an- 
tiquity, faciificts  performed  in  times  of  cxccflive 
drought,  to  ol<t;iin  rain  of  the  gods. 

AQUILINE,  fqmething  beloiij^ing  to  or  rcfemb- 
ling  an  eagle  :  Tlius  an  aquiline  nofe  is  one  bent  fomc- 
what  like  an  eagle's  beak. 

AQUILO,  is  uffcd  by  Vitruvius  for  the  norlli-caft 
wind  ;  or  that  which  blows  ;it  41;'  Ironi  the  north  to- 
ward the  eafl  point  of  the  horizon. —  The  poets  gave 
the  name  aquUo  to  all  ftormy  winds  dreaded  by  the 
mariner. 

AQUILUS,  among  the  ancients,  a  dark  or  du(ky 
colour  approaching  to  black.  Hence  fome  of  the  Hea- 
then gods  were  called  ilii aqriili,  q.  d.  nii(rt. 

AQUIMINARIUM,  in  antiquity,  a'kind  of  luftral 
vefTel,  wherein  the  Romans  carried  their  holy  water  for 
expiation  and  other  religious  oHices. 

AQUINAS,  St  Thomas,  flyled  the  Angelical 
DuBor,  was  of  the  ancient  atid  noble  family  of  the 
counts  of  Aquino,  dcfccnded  from  the  kings  of  Sicily 
and  Arragon  ;  and  was  born  in  the  calUe  of  Aquino, 
in  the  Terra  di  Lavora  in  Italy,  in  the  year  i  224  or 
1225.  He  entered  into  the  order  of  the  Dominican";; 
and,  after  having  taught  Ichool  divinity  in  mofl  of  the 
univerfities  of  Italy,  at  lad  fettled  at  N-tples  ;  where 
he  fpentthe  reft  of  his  life  in  ftudy,  in  reading  of  lec- 
tures, and  in  afts  of  piety  ;  and  was  fo  far  from  the 
views  of  ambition  or  profit,  that  he  refuled  the  arch- 
bifliopric  of  that  city,  when  it  was  offered  him  by  Pope 
Clement  IV.  He  died  in  1274,  leaving  an  amazing 
number  of  writings,  which  were  printed  at  Venice  in 
17  vols,  folio,  in  the  year  1490.  He  was  canonized 
hy  Pope  John  XXII.  in  the  year  1323  ;  and  Pius  V. 
who  was  of  the  lame  order  with  him,  gave  him,  in 
1567,  the  title  of  the  Fifth  Doflor  of  the  church,  and 
appointed  his  feftival  to  be  kept  with  the  fame  lolera- 
nity  as  thofe  of  the  other  four  doftors.  His  authority 
has  always  been  of  great  importance  in  the  fchools  of 
the  Roman  Catholics.  Lord  Herbert,  in  his  life  of 
Henry  VIII.  tells  us,  that  one  of  the  principal  rea- 
lons  which  induced  that  king  to  (vrite  againft  Luther 
was,  that  the  latter  had  fpoken  contemptuoufly  of  A- 
quinas. 

AQUINO,  Philip  d',  in  LMn  jlqainas  or  ^^qui- 
m'us,  having  turned  from  Judaifm,  had  a  penfion  from 
the  clergy  of  France  ;  and  acquired  much  reputation 
by  his  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language,  which  he 
taught  at  Paris,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  and  by 
the  books  he  publifhed,  among  which  is  his  DiBio- 
narium  Hehrito-ChaUao-'ThalmuJic'i-Rabbinicum.  His 
grandfon,  Anthony  D'Anquin,  was  firft  phylician  to 
Louis  XIV. 

Aquino,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  N;i- 
•ples,  and  Terra  di  Lavora  ;  a  bilhop's  (ce,  but  ruined 
by  the  emperor  Conr^ide,  and  now  confilling  of  about 
3c  houfcs.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Juvenal, 
and  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  E.  Long.  14.  30.  N.  Lat. 
41.  32. 

AQUINUlVr,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  large  muni- 
cipal town,  and  a  Roman  colony  on  the  borders  of  the 
Samnites,  waflied  by  the  river  Mclpha  (Strabo).     The 
Vol.  II.  Part  II. 


Now  j^fjuiiio,  but  Aquitan'a 
almod  in  ruins,  in  the  territory  of  Lavora.     E.  lA>ng.         II 
17.  n.      N.  Lat.  41.35.  Jli''^ 

AQUITANIA,  in  Atilirnt  Cieografiby,  one  of  the  ' 

tliiee  principal  divifions  of  Gallia  Comata  (Caifar)  ; 
bounded  by  the  Garonne,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  ocean  : 
this  is  the  y'lr/uiliiiiiii  Ciifartana,  or  Veliit.  Auguftu:* 
fct  the  diff'.rcnt  boundarieN,  viz.  the  Loire,  the  Cevcn- 
nes,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  ocean  (Strabo).  It  v-w 
CjUcd  iiallia  Aquttanicn  (Plinv)  ;  and  in  the  old  No- 
titi;t  Provincia  Aiju'ilanica.  The  people  arc  called  Aqiii- 
tam  (Cafar).  Now  comptifing  Guicrjne  (which  (eems 
to  be  a  corruption  of  Aquiiania)   and  Galcony. 

AR,  in  Ancient  Geogiflphy,  the  metropolis  of  IMoab, 
in  Arabia  Pctra;a  (Mofes),  and  the  royal  refidence, 
fituated  on  the  eall  fide  of  the  river  Arnon.  It  was 
called  alfo  Rabba  (Jofliua)  ;  and,  to  didinguifli  it  from 
Rabba  of  the  Ammonites,  Rahbtit  Moab,  and  on  coins 
Rabbalh  Moma  (Keland).  Eulcbius  fays  it  was  called 
Arco[>olis  in  his  time,  from  Ar  and  Foln.  The  inha- 
bitants are  called  Areofiolidv.  St  Jerome  fays  that  this 
city  was  entirely  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake  when  lie 
was  a  young  man. 

ARA  THORiBULi,  the  altar  of  incenfe,  in  AJlrono- 
my,  a  fouthern  conftell.ition,  not  vifible  in  our  hemi- 
(phere,  confifting,  according  to  Ptolemy,  of  fcven  ftar'  ; 
and  according  to  Sharp's  Catalogue,  annexed  to  that 
of  Mr  Flamfled,  of  nine  ftars. 

Ara,  in  AJIronomy,  a  fouthern  conflellation,  con- 
taining eight  ftars. 

ARAB  or  Arabian  horsi;.  See  Eq2.tus. 
ARABESQUE,  or  Arabesk,  fomcthing  done  af- 
ter the  manner  ot  the  Arabians.  Arahcfque,  Grotefque, 
and  Morcfque,  are  terms  applied  to  fucli  paintings,  or- 
naments of  friezes,  &.c.  wherein  there  are  no  human  or 
animal  figures,  but  which  confift  wholly  of  imaginary 
foliages,  plants,  (talks,  &c.  The  words  take  their  rife 
from  hence,  that  the  IMoors,  Arabs,  and  other  Maho- 
metans, ufe  thefe  kinds  of  ornaments  ;  their  religion 
forbidding  them  to  make  any  images  or  figures  of  men 
or  other  animals. 

ARABIA,  a  country  of  Afia,  famous  from  the  re- 
moteft  antiquity  for  the  independency  of  its  inhabitants 
during  the  vaft  conquefts  of  the  Affyrians,  Perfians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans  ;  and,  in  later  times,  for  being 
the  centre  of  an  empire  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  in  extent 
to  any  that  ever  exifted. 

This  country,  or  at  leaft  the  greater  part  of  it,  was-\Vheoi-t- 
in   the  earlieft  cages  called  Arabah.     Concerning  the  named, 
etymology  of    this  word     there    are  various    conjec- 
tures.    It  has  moft  generally   been  derived  from  the 
Hebrew    word  r\N.   fignifying,     the    u>e/},    mixture  or 
traffic;  but,  according  to  M.  Volney,     Arab,  in  the 
ancient  language  of  thefe  countries,     figr.ifies  a  folttude  • 
or  dcfert.     In  its  largeft  cutent,  Arabia  lies  between 
the  1 2th   and   35th   degrees  of  N.  Lat.  and  the  36th 
and  61  ft  of  E.  Long.      Its  greateft   length  from  north 
to  fouth  is  about  1 430  milts,  and  its  breadth  from  eaft 
to  weft  is  I  200.      It  is  bounded  on  the  weft   by   Pale- 
lline,  part  of  Syria,  the  ifthmus  of  Suez,  and  the  Red  Poundiricf, 
fea,   called  by  the  Arabs   the   fea  Al  Kolz^m  ;  on   the  8tc 
eaft   by  the  Euphrates,  the   Pcrfian   gulf,  and   bav  of 
Ormus ;  on  the  north,   by  part   of  Syria,  Diyar  Beer 
Irak,  and   Khiizcftjn  ;  and  on  the  fouth  bv  the  ftraits 
of  Babelmandel  and  the  Indian  ocean.     It  grows  nar- 
3  Q,.  rower 
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tower  as  we  approach  the  frontiers  of  Syria  and  Diyar 
Beer:  and,  by  rcafon  of  the  prcximity  of  the  Euphra- 
tes to  the  Mediterranean,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
peninfula,  and  that  one  of  the  largeit  in  the  whole 
world. — Arabia  Proper,  hoivever,  is  much  narrower, 
including  little  more  than  what  was  comprehended  by 
the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Arabia  Felix,  which 
we  ihall  piefently  defcribe  ;  and  here  the  Arabs  have 
been  iettled  almoll  fince  the  llood. 

The  firfl  diviilon  of  the  peninfula  of  Arabia  was  in- 
to yjraiah  and  Ket/em,  as  we  learn  from  Scripture  ; 
the  firft  of  which  implies  the  weft,  and  the  other  the 
eaft,  denoting  the  fituatlon  of  the  two  countries.  Pto- 
lemy was  the  firft  who  divided  the  peninfula  we  fpeak 
of  into  three  parts,  Arabia  Petrfea,  Arabia  Deferta, 
and  Arabia  Feli.x,  which  divifion  has  generally  pre- 
vailed fince  his  time. 

jlrabia  Petirea,  on  the  eaft,  was  bounded  by  Syria 
and  Arabia  Deferta  ;  on  the  weft,  by  Egypt,  or  ra- 
ther the  ifthmus  of  Suez  which  feparates  Alia  from  A- 
frica,  and  the  Hieropolitan  gulf  or  vreftern  arm  of  the 
Red  fea  ;  on  the  north,  by  Prdefliiie,  the  lake  Alphal-^ 
tites,  and  Crelofyria  ;  and  on  the  fouth  by  Arabia  P'e- 
lix.  This  traft  did  not  admit  of  much  cultivation, 
the  greateft  part  being  covered  with  dry  fands,  or  ri- 
fing  into  rocks,  interfperled  here  and  there  with  fome 
fruitful  fpots.  Its  metropolis  was  Petra,  which  by  the 
Syrians  was  ftyled  Rakam,  and  in  Scripture  Jokthcel. 
Several  other  cities  of  Arabia  Petrap.a  are  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  •,  but  as  it  is  very  improbable  fu'"h  a  bar- 
ren country  fliould  abound  with  large  cities,  we  muft 
look  upon  them  as  inconfiderable  places. 

yirahia  Deferta  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Euphrates,  which  feparated  it  from  Mefopotamia  ; 
on  the  weft,  by  Syria,  Juciiea,  and  Arabia  Petrcea  ;  on 
the  eaft,  by  a  ridge  ot  mountains' which  feparated  it 
from  Babylonia  and  Chaldea  ;  on  the  fouth,  by  Ara- 
bia Felix,  from  which  it  was  likewite  feparated  by  fe- 
vcral  ridges  of  hills.  By  far  the  greateft  part  of  this 
kingdom,  as  well  as  the  former,  was  a  lonelome  de- 
fert,  divei  filled  only  wjth  plains  covered  with  fand,  or 
mountains  confifting  of  naked  rocks  and  precipices  ; 
nor  were  they  ever,  unlefs  fometimes  at  the  equino.\es, 
refrefhed  with  rain.  The  few  vegetables  which  they 
produced  were  ftunted  by  a  perpetual  drought,  and  the 
nourifliment  afforded  them  by  the  nofturnal  dews  was 
greatly  impaired  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  in  the  diy- 
tirae.  Throughout  the  deferts  were  found  huge  moun- 
tains of  .'and,  formed  by  the  violence  of  the  winds  that 
continually  blew  over  them  in  tlie  day-time,  though 
they  ceafed  in  the  night.  Wells  and  fountains  were 
for  the  moft  part  exceedingly  rare;  however,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  fterility  of  thefe  countries,  the  vaft  plains 
of  fand  juft  now  mentioned  were  interfperfed  with  fruit- 
ful fpots,  which  appeared  here  and  there  like  fo  many 
iftands  in  the  midft  of  the  ocean.  Thefe  being  ren- 
dered extremely  delightful  by  their  verdure,  and  the 
more  fo  by  the  neighbourhood  of  thofe  frightful  de- 
ferts, the  Arabs  encamped  upon  them  :  and  having 
confumcd  every  thing  they  found  upon  one,  removed 
to  another,  as  is  the  cuftom  of  their  dcfcendants  the 
Be.lowecns  at  this  day.  Thefe  fruitful  fpots  were  like- 
wile  frcjuent  in  Libya,  and  by  the  Egyptians  called 
auafei,  or  alafet,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo.  The  bar- 
ren part  of  Arabia  Felix,  bordering  uporv  the  Red  fea, 
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was  in  like  manner  interfperfed  with  abafes  j  which  Arabia, 
probably  gave  the  name  of  Abafeni  to  a  nation  fettled  *~~~'~~" 
there,  and  in  the  adjacent  fertile  region.  A  body  of 
thefe,  it  is  faid,  croffing  the  ftraits  of  Bnbelmandel, 
pafled  into  Ethiopia,  which  from  them  received  the 
name,  oi  AbaJJia.  From  this  account  of  Arabia  De- 
ferta, we  may  reafonably  conclude,  that  the  towns  faid 
by  Ptolemy  to  have  been  fituated  in  it  were  places  of 
yery  little  confequence. 

Arabia  Ft/ix  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  two 
kingdoms  juft  defcribed  ;  on  the  fouth,  by  the  Red 
fea  :  on  the  eaft  and  weft,  by  part  of  that  fea,  toge- 
ther ^vith  the  Aribian  and  Perfian  gulfs.  In  Strabo's 
time,  it  was  divided  into  five  provii:ces,  by  the  orien- 
tal hiftorians  called  Yaman,  Htja%,  Teharnah,  Naj'd, 
and  Yamama.  In  this  diftricl  ftood  feveral  towns, 
particularly  Nyfa,  famous  for  being  the  birthplace  of 
Bacchus  •,  and  Mufa,  or  Muza,  a  celebrated  empo- 
rium or  harbour,  where  the  Arabian  merchants  refort- 
ed  with  their  frankincenfe,  fpices,  and  perfumes. 
Thefe  two  were  fituated  in  the  province  of  Yaman. 
In  that  of  Hejaz  ftood  the  ftill  more  famous  cities  of 
Mecca  and  Medina  ;  alfo  Thaila  or  Taifa,  Gjudda  or 
Joddo,  Yanbo  or  Al  Yanbo,  and  Madian,  the  Mo- 
diana  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Midian  or  Madian  of  Scrip- 
ture. ^ 

At  what  time  the  above-mentioned  kingdoms  were  ^^^len  peo— 
firft  peopled  we  have  no  certain  accounts.  The  raoft  I^'"^"- 
confiderable  nations  inhabiting  Arabia  Petrtea,  in  the 
early  ages,  were  the  Ilhmaelites,  the  Nabatsei  or  Na- 
batheans,  the  Cedrrei  or  Kedareni,  and  the  Agareni  or 
Hagareni  ;  and  of  thefe  the  Ilhmaelites  were  the  moft 
powerlul,  if  they  did  not  comprehend  all  the  reft;  and 
if  the  Hagaieni  were  not  the  fame  people  with  them, 
they  muft  at  leaft  have  been  nearly  related.  Kimchi, 
an  oriental  hiftorlan,  infinuates,  that  thay  were  origi- 
nally the  children  of  Hagar  by  an  Arab,  after  flie  had 
left  Abraham.  In  after  ages,  the  names  of  all  the  na- 
tions fituated  here  were  abforbed  in  that  of  Saracens, 
by  which  the  Iftimaelites  are  diftinguiftied  in  the  feru- 
falem  T.irgum.  A  nation'allb  is  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
called  Arraccni,  and  Saracen:  hy  Ptolemy  and  Diofco- 
rides,  which  was  probrfbly  no  other  than  the  Hhmael- 
ites  above  mentioned.  In  Arabia  Deferta  leveral  tribes 
refided,  all  of  whom  were  very  oblcure,  except  the 
Aifitae  and  Agrai.  The  former  are  fuppofed  by  Do- 
chart  to  hive  been  Job's  countrymen,  and  the  latter 
to  have  been  the  fame  with  the  Hagareni,  Arraceni, 
or  Saraceni,  above  mentioned.  Arabia  Felix  was  in- 
habited by  many  different  tribe^;  the  moft  remarkable 
of  which  were  the  Sabfei,  Gerraei,  Minrei  or  Minna'i, 
Atramitse,  Maranita?,  Catabani,  Alcitse,  Homeritae, 
SapphoritcB,  Omanitce,  Saraceni,  Nabathjei,  Thamy- 
deni,  and  Bnizomcnce  ;  but  neither  their  limits  nor  fi- 
tuation  can  now  be  determined  with  any  manner  of 
precifion.  r 

According  to  the  oriental  hiftorians,  the  Arabs  arc  Divifion  of 
to  be  divided  into  two  clalTes  ;  viz.  the  o/c/ /o/?  y//-(j- tl'e  Aral>s. 
hians,  and  the  frefent.  Vhe  moft  famous  tribes  among 
the  former  were  thole  of  Ad,  Thamud,  Tafm,  jades, 
Jorham,  Amaltk,  Amtem,  Halhem,  Abii,  and  Bar. 
Concerning  theic,  thoiinh  now  entirely  loft  and  fwal- 
lowed  up  among  other  tribes,  there  are  feme  remark- 
able traditions,  of  which  the  following  may  ferve  as  a 
fpeciraen. 

The 
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Arab'a-  '      The  tribe  of  Ad  deiluced  ihtir  origin  from  Ad  tlie 
'—-V—'  foil  of  Aws,  or  Uz,  the  fon  of  Aram,  the  Ton  of  Shcni, 
/*.         who,  after    the  confufion    of   tongues,    fettled  in    Al 
Tradition      ^i^j^j^r    ^j.  jj,^.  winding  fands  in  the  iiroviiice  ot   Ila- 
coiHi-rniii!;  '  ,-  i-  ir  i,  u-  ii 

the  tribe  of  dramant,  on  the  conhncs  ot  Yaman,  wnctc  his   polte- 

Ad.  rity  greatly  multiplied.     Their    firlt    king  xvas   Shed- 

dad,  the  fon  of  Ad,  who  built  a  llatcly  pahirc,  and 
made  a  delightful  garden  in  the  deierts  of  Aden, 
which  he  dcdgncd  as  an  imhaiion  of  the  ctlellial  para- 
dife.  This  garden  he  called  /rem  :  and  wlien  it  was 
finilhed,  he  let  out  with  a  great  retinue  to  take  a  view 
of  it  ;  but,  having  lome  thoughts  of  afluniing  .divine 
honours,  he  was  deilroycd  by  a  tcmpelt  Irom  heaven, 
while  yet  a  day's  journey  from  his  paradilc.  The  gar- 
den and  pahice,  however,  were  prefervcd,  though  in- 
vilible,  as  a  monument  of  divine  vengeance. 

After  the  death  of  Sheddad,  the  kingdom  of  Ad 
was  governed  by  a  long  fcries  of  princes,  concerning 
whom  many  fables  are  related  by  the  eaftern  writers. 
The  conclufion  of  their  hillory,  however,  is  as  follows. 
"  The  Adites,  in  protefs  of  time,  falling  from  the 
worlhip  of  the  true  God  into  idolatry,  God  lent  the 
prophet  IliVI,  fuppolcJ  to  be  the  lame  with  Heber,  to 
preach  to  and  leclaim  them.  But  they  retuling  to  ac- 
knowledge his  midlon  or  to  obey  him,  God  lent  a  liot 
and  futTocating  wind,  which  blew  (even  nights  and  eight 
days,  and  entering  at  their  nortrils  palled  through  their 
bodies,  and  deilroyed  them  all,  a  very  few  only  except- 
ed, who  had  lillened  to  Hud,  and  retired  with  him  to 
another, pi  <ce."  Others  relate,  "  that,  before  this  ter- 
rible catallrophc,  they  had  been  previqufiy  chaftifed 
with  a  three  years  drought ;  and  therefore  fent  Kail 
Ebn  Ithar,  and  Morthen  I'^bn  Sdaa,  with  70  other 
principal  men,  to  Mecca,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  tribe 
of  Araalck,  whofe  prince  was  Moahwiyah  Ebn  Beer,  to 
obtain  of  God  fome  rain.  Kail  having  begged  of  God 
that  he  would  lend  rain  to  the  people  ot  Ad,  three 
clouds  a|ipcared,  a  white,  a  red,  and  a  black  one  ;  and 
a  voice  from  heaven  ordered  him  to  choofe  which  he 
would.  Kail  failed  not  to  make  choice ^f  the  laft, 
thinking  it  would  be  laden  with  molt  rain  ;  but  when 
this  cloud  came  over  them,  it  proved  to  be  fraught 
with  the  divine  vengeance,  and  a  tcmpell  broke  forth 
from  it  which  deilroyed  them  all. 
Arabs  from  '^^^  prefent  Arabs,  according  to  their  own  hiflo- 
whom  de-  rians,  are  fprui.g  from  Kahtan,  the  fame  with  Joktan, 
fcendcd.  the  fon  of  Eber,  and  Adnan,  dtfcended  in  adircd  line 
from  Ilhmacl  the  fon  of  Abraham.  The  former  of 
thefe  they  called  l\\c  genuine  ot  fure  Arabs,  and  the  lat- 
ter the  nnluriill'&ed  ot  tn/irillous  Arabs. 

(oklan  the  fon  of  Eber  had  13  tons,  who  fosie  time 
after  the  confufion  of  languages  fettled  in  Arabia,  ex- 
tending themfelves  from  Mellia  to  Sephar,  a  mountain- 
ous place  in  the  fouth-ealfern  part  of  that  penlnfula. 
According  to  the  Arabian  hilforians,  he  had  31  fons, 
all  of  whom  left  Arabia  and  vverU  into  Indi  1,  except 
two,  viz.  Yarab  and  [orham;  the  formi:r  of  whom,  they 
fay,  gave  the  name  both  to  their  country  and  language. 
Ithmael  and  his  mother  Hagar  having  been  difmiffed 
by  Abraham,  entered  into  the  wilderneii  of  Paran,  as 
related  in  the  book  of  Genefis.  The  facred  hillorian 
informs  us,  that  during  his  refidence  in  the  wildernels 
f>e  married  an  Egyptian  ;  and  the  Arabian  writers  fay 
that  he  alio  took  to  wife  the  daughter  of  Modab  king 
«£  HejaTi,  lineally  defcended  from  Jorham  the  founder 
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of  that  kingdom.     By  the  Egyptian  be  was  probably    Ari^th- 
the  father  of  the  Sceiiite  or  wild  Arabs;  and  having  ' 

allied  himlelf  to  the  Jorbamitcs,  he  is  confidered  by 
the  Arabians  a«  the  father  of  the  grcatefl  part  of  ibeir 
nation.  g 

Kahtan,  or  Joktan,  is  faid  to  have  firll  reigned,  and  Joktan  th; 
worn  a  diadem,  in  Yaman  ;  but  the  particulars  of  his  •"''"""I- 
rtign  we  nowhere  learn.      He  was  fuccceded  by  Yarab 
already  mentioned,  he  by  Yalhab,  and  Yadiab  by  Abd 
Sliems.      He  was  lucc(  fsful   in   his  expeditions  iigaiiill 
his  enemies,  carried  off  great    Ipoils,   and   took   many         ^ 
of  them  prifoncrs.      He  is   Uid  to  have  built  the  city  RefrrToir 
of  Saba  or  Mareb,  and   above  it   a  ftupend-ius  mound  "f^''''*- 
or  building,  which  formed  a  vail  rcfcrvoir,  contaming 
all  the  water  that  came  down  from  the  mountains.    By 
means  of  this  refervoir  the   kings  ot  Yaman   not  only 
fupplied  the  inhabitanto  of  Saba  and   their  lands  uitb 
Water,   but  likewife  kept  the  territories  they  had   fub- 
dued  in  greater  awe,  as  by  cutting  off  their  communi- 
cation  with  it   they  could  at  any  time  greatly  diflreCi 
tl)em. 

Abd  Shems  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Hamyar,  from 
v.hora  the  tribe  of  Hamyar  is  faid   10  l^ke   its  name  ; 
and  he    by  a  ftries  of  17  kings,  concerning  whom   we 
have  no  remarkable  particulars,  except  that  from  one  of 
them,  called  Africus,  the  contiiieiit'of  Africa  took  its        ,„ 
name.     The  latl  of  thefe  was  fucceeded  by  a  daughter  BalkU  fup- 
named  Halhj  or  Beliis,  whom    fome    will  have  to  be  P^^" "^  ■<■  t" 
the  queen  of  Sheba  who  paid  a  vifit  to  Solomon.      Af- '-' ,'"/'^" 
ter  Balkis  came  Malca,  lurnamed  Najljerolneam  on  ac- 
count of  his  magnificence  and  liberality.      Having  bad 
bad  luccefs  in  an  expedition,  where  his  aimy  was  over- 
whelmed by  torrents  of  land,  he  caufcd  a  brazen  flatue 
to  be  erefted,  with  the  following  infcription  in  the  old 
Hamyaritic  chara6\er  :     "  There  is  no  paffage  behind 
me,  no  moving  farther  ;  the  fon  of  Sharhabil."    He  was 
fucceeded  by  Shamar  Yaraalh,  fo  called  on  account  of        ,, 
his  being   aflcfted    with    a   conftant  tremor.     To  this  ":-.in        nrf, 
prince  the  city  of  Samarcand  is  faid  to  owe  its  exillcnce.  hy  wliona 
After  Shamar  Yaraalh  we   have   a  lift  of  15  kings,  of''""** 
wbom   nothing  worth   mentioning  is  recorded,  except 
of  one  Abu  Carb  Afaad,   who  adorned  the  Caaba  or 
temple  of  Mecca   with   tapeffry,  and  firft  introduced 
fudailm  among  the  Hamyarices.     He  was  put  tod<.;.th 
by  his  fubjec^s,  probably  on  account  of  religion.     The 
fall  of  the  I  5  kings  above  mentioned  was  c  lUed  Ahra- 
Lwb,   who  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Sabban.       He  had 
thst  famous  fword  called  Snmfannah,  which  afterwards 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  caliph  Al  Rafliid.     TSis 
prince    was   fucceeded  by  Dhu  Shanater,  who  had   fix 
fingers  on  each  hand.     He  was  abandoned   to  unnatu- 
ral lurt,  and  dethroned  for  abufing  fome  of  the  nobleft         ,, 
vouths  in  thi    kingdom.      To  him  fucceed  Yufef,   whoYuft-i',  « 
lived  about  70  years  before  Mahomet.     He  pev'ecuted  I'O' J_v  per. 
all  thole   who   would  not  turn  Jews,   putting   thtm  to"^*-"'"'* 
death  by  various  tortures,  the  mod  common  of  which 
was  throwing  them  into  a  glowing  pit  ot  file  ;  whence 
he  had  the  appellation  of  the  lord  cf  the  pit       This  per- 
fecution   is  taken  notice  of  in  the  Koran.     The  laft  of 
the  Hamvaritic  monarchs  was  Dhu  Jadan,   according 
to  Abulfeda  ;  but,  according  to  otliers,  the  Yule   jull 
mentioned,  who  was  furnamed  Dbu  Sowat  on  account 
of  his  flowing  curls,  and   was  the  lafl  who  reigned  in 
an   uninterrupted  fucceffion.     He  was  a  bigottcd  Jew, 
as  already   mentioned  ;  and  treated  his  iubjeds  witk 
3  Q_2  fuch 
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Aisb:a.     fuch  barbarity,  that  they  were  obli^eJ  to  afk  the  alTift- 
^~^  ance  of  Elefbaas,  or    Elafbaan,   king   of  Ethiopia,  a- 

His  iiibiels  S'*'"'^  him.  Dhu  Nowas,  not  being  able  to  make  head 
call  in  the  againfl  the  Ethiopians,  was  at  lad  driven  to  fuch  ex- 
king  of  E-  tremity,  that  he  forced  his  horfe  into  the  fea,  and  loll 
^'Va-^hoboth  his  life  and  crown  together. 

Yul'ef  The  king  of  Ethiopia,  having  thus  become  mafier  of 

i^.         Yaman,  eftablillied  there  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  fix- 
Chriftian      ed  upon  the  throne  one  Abrvit  an  Ethiopian.    He  was 
ftiblired'   '^^•^'^*='='^^'^  ^y  Abraha-Ebn-Al-  Sabah,  furnamed  the  S/it- 
in  Arabia     "^/^'^i  from  a  wound  he   had    formerly  received    in   it. 
He  was  likewife  flyled  lord  of  the  elephant,  from  a  ftory 
too  ridiculous  to   deferve   notice.      He  was   fucceeded 
by  two  other  Ethiopian  princes  ;   but  at  laft   Sief  Ebn 
■   Dhu  Yazan,  of  the  old  royal  family  of  Hamyar,  having 
obtained  affiftance  from  the  king  of  Perfia,  which  had 
J.         been  denied  him  by  the  emperor  Heraclius,   recovered 
Ethiopians  his  throne,    and    drove   out   the  Ethiopians  ;   but  was 
liriven  out.  himfelf  flain  by  fome  of  them  who   were    left    behind. 
The   fucceeding   piinces   were   appointed    by  the  Per- 
jg         fians,  till  Yaman  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mahomet. 
Terrible  We  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  valt  mound  or 

inundation  refervoir  made  by  Abd  Shems,  from  which  he  fupplied 
by  the  ^jj^  j-ity  of  Saba  with  water.  This  building  flood  like 
Aawnof  ^  mountain  above  the  city,  and  was  by  the  Sabttans 
the  refer,  efteenied  fo  ftrong,  that  they  were  under  no  fear  of  its 
voir  of  ever  failing.  The  water  rofe  almoft  to  the  height  of 
Saba.  20  fathoms  ;  and  was  kept  in  on  every  fide  by  a  work 

fo  folid,  that  many  of  xhe.  inhabitants  had  their  houfes 
upon  it.  About  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
however,  a  terrible  inundation  happened.  According 
to  the  Arabian  hiftorians,  God  being  difpleafed  at  the 
pride  and  infolence  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  re- 
1  folved -to  humble  them:    and   for    this    purpofe  fent  a 

mighty  flood,  which  broke  down  the  mound  by  night 
whilft  the  inhabitants  were  aflcep,  and  carried  away  the 
whole  city  with  the  neighbouring  towns  and  people. 
This  inundation  is  ftyled  in  the  Koran  the  inundation 
of  /ll-Haram ;  and  occafioned  fo  terrible  a  deftrudlion, 
that  from  thence  it  became  a  proverbial  faying  to 
exprefs  a  total  difperfion,  "  that  they  were  gone  and 
fcattered  like  Saba." — By  this  accident  no  lefs  than 
eight  tribes  were  forced  to  remove  their  habitations  ; 
fome  of  which  gave  rife  to  the  kingdoms  of  Hira  and 
j^  Ghaflan. 
Origin,  &c.  The  kingdom  of  Hira  was  founded  by  Malec,  a  de- 
of  the  king,  fcendant  of  Cahlan  the  brother  of  Hamyar;  but  after 
om  01  Hi-  fjjfgg  defcents,  the  throne  came  by  marriage  to  the 
Lakhmians,  who  were  defcendants  of  Lakhm  the  fon 
of  Amru,  the  fon  of  Abd  Ems.  Thefe  princes,  whofe 
general  name  was  Moridar,  preferved  their  dominion, 
notwithftanding  fome  fmall  interruption  from  the  Per- 
fians,  till  the  caliphate  of  Abu  Beer,  when  Al  Mondar 
Maghrur,  the  lad  of  them,  loft  his  life  and  crotvn  by 
the  arms  of  Khaled-Ebn-Al-Walid.  This  kingdom 
continued  622  years  and  eight  months,  according  to 
Ahmed  Ebn  Yufef.  Its  princes  were  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  kings  of  Perfia,  and  were  their  lieutenants 
over  the  Arabs  of  Irak,  as  the  kings  of  Ghaflan  were 
,  for  the  Roman  emperors  over  thofe  of  Syria. 
OfOhaflan.  The  kingdom  of  GhalTan  was  founded  by  the  tribe 
of  Azd,  who  according  to  fome,  fettling  in  Syria  Da- 
mafcena,  near  a  water  called  Ghajfan,  from  thence  took 
their  nam.- ;  but  oth-  rs  fnv  they  «<  ut  under  this  ap- 
pellation before  they  left  Yaman.     Having  driven  out 


the  Dajaamian  Arabs,  who  before  poflelTed  the  country,  Arabia, 
they  made  themlelves  mafiers  of  a  confiderable  terri- "  v  ~* 
tory.  Here  they  maintained  themfelves,  according  to 
fome  4C0,  according  to  others  600,  and  according  to 
Abulfeda  613  years,  when  the  lall  of  their  kings  fub- 
mitted  to  the  caliph  Omar,  and  embraced  the  Maho- 
metan religion  ;  but  receiving  afterwards  a  difguft,  loon 
returned  to  Clirillianity,  and  took  refuge  in  Conltan- 
tinople. 

The  kingdom  of  Hejaz  was  founded  by  Jorhara  the  Of  Hciaz,. 
fon  of  Kahtan,  where  princes  of  his  line  reigned  till 
the  time  ot  Illimael,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Mo- 
dad  one  of  thofe  princes.  Some  authors  relate  that 
Kidar,  one  of  Ilhmael's  fons,  had  the  crown  refigned 
to  him  by  his  uncles  the  Jorhamites:  but,  according  tO' 
others,  the  defcendants  of  Ifiimael  expelled  that  tribe  ; 
who,  retiring  to  Johainah,  were  after  various  adventures 
deftroyed  by  an  inundation.  After  the  expulfion  of 
the  Jorhamites,  the  government  of  Hejaz  feems  not  to 
have  continued  long  in  the  hands  of  one  prince,  but  to 
have  been  divided  among  the  heads  of  tribes,  almoft 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Arabs  of  the  defert  are  go- 
verned at  this  day.  The  tribe  of  Khozaab,  after  the  Tribe  of 
above-mentioned  inundation  of  Saba,  tied  into  the  king-  Khozaab 
dom  of  Hejaz,  and  fettled  themfelves  in  a  valley  call-  ^''"""^s  thei 

ed  Alarri  near   Mecca.     Here  they  founded   an  arif-  ^    ^.  "r 
rr      ■  1        r  1         i     i      i  nient  01 

tocracy,  aliummg  to  themlelves  both  the  government  Mecca, 
of  the  city  of  Mecca,  and  the  cuftody  of  the  Caaba  or 
temple  there.  They  continued  mafters  of  this  city  and 
territory,  as  well  as  prefidents  of  the  Caaba,  for  many 
ages,  till  at  Iqngth  one  Kofa,  of  the  tribe  of  Koreifli, 
circumvented  Abu  Gabftian,  a  weak  and  filly  man,  of 
whom,  while  in  a  drunken  humour,  he  bought  the  keys 
of  the  temple  for  a  bottle  of  wine ;  but  when  Abu  Gab- 
ftian grew  cool,  and  retiefted  on  his  imprudence,  he  fuf- 
ficiently  repented  of  what  he  had  done;  whence  the  A- 
rablan  proverbs,  "More  vexed  with  late  repentance  Folly  of  A«. 
than  Abu  Gabflian;  More  foolilh  than  Abu  Gablhan,"bu  Gab- 
Sic.  The  tribe  of  Khozaab  endeavoured  afterwards  to '^^"' 
give  fome  dillurbance  to  the  Koreilh  in  the  poffeflion  of 
the  keys  of  the  Caaba,  which  furniihed  the  latter  with 
a  pretence  for  depriving  tliem  of  the  civil  government 
of  Mecca.  After  the  Koreifh  had  pofleffed  themfelves 
of  this  city,  they  kept  up  the  fame  form  of  govern- 
ment which  had  prevailed  there  before.  Befides  thefe 
kingdoms,  there  were  many  others  of  lelTer  note,  of 
which  we  find  nothing  remarkable. 

Thus  we  have  briefly  mentioned  the  moft  memorable 
events  recorded  by  the  Arabian  hiftorians  previous  to 
the  time  of  Mahomet ;  but,  before  entering  upon  an 
account  of  that  famous  impolior  and  the  kingdom 
founded  by  him,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  notice  of  fe- 
veral  circumftances  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
which  at  that  time  concurred  to  facilitate  his  fcherae, 
and  without  which,  in  all  probability,  he  would  never 
have  been  able  to  accomplilli  it. 

The  firft  and  great  caufe  of  Mahomet's  fuccefs  in  Cjufgj  ^f 
his  impofture,    was   the   grofs  corruption  and  (uperfti- Mahomet's 
tion  with  which  the  Chrillian  religion  was  at  that  time  f"ccefs. 
obfcured   in    all   parts   ot   the  world.     Had  the  pure 
doftrines  of  Chriftianity  been  then  as  publicly  known 
as  the  ridiculous  fopperies  which  deformed  the  Eaftern 
and    Weftern    churches,    Mahometanifm   could   never 
have  got   a   heating.      But   along  with  the  true  reli- 
gion, mankind  feemed  alio  to  have  loft  the  ufe  of  their 

rational 
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Arabia,  ratiotnl  faculu'e'i  fo  that  they  were  capable  of  fival 
'  *  '  lowing  the  gruH\;ll  ablurdities  ;  fuch  as  it  now  appeals 
almoil  incredible  that  any  of  the  human  race  could 
receive  as  truths.  Another  caufe  was,  tlie  manner  of 
government  and  way  of  life  among  the  Araijs.  Di- 
vided into  fmall  independent  tribes,  tlicy  never  were 
c«pable  of  a  firm  union  but  by  hipeillition  ;  and  had 
Mahomet  attempted  their  conquell  in  any  other  way, 
it  was  impoffible  lie  could  have  lucceeded.  Ai  there 
were  alfo  among  them  Jews,  Pagans,  and  Cliriftians  of 
,all  forts,  this  impoHor,  by  adopting  fomcthing  out  of 
every  religion  then  extant,  cunningly  recommended 
himfelf  to  the  profefTors  of  every  one  of  them.  Add 
to  all  this,  that  by  allowing  of  polygamy,  and  felting 
forth  his  paradife  as  confiding  in  the  enjoyment  of  wo- 
men, he  adapted  himfelf  to  tlic  corrupt  dilpofitions  of 
mankind  in  general. 

If  the  dillrafled  llate  of  religion  favoured  the  dc- 
figns  of  Mahomet  on  the  one  hand,  the  weaknefs  of 
the  Grecian  and  Pcrlian  monarchies  alfiHed  him  no  lefs 
powerfully  on  the  other.  Had  thofe  once  formidable 
empires  been  in  tlieir  vigour,  either  of  them  would  have 
been  lulficient  to  crufli  Mahometanifm  in  its  birth  ;  but 
both  of  them  were  then  ilrangely  reduced.  The  Ro- 
man empire  had  continued  to  decline  after  the  time  of 
Conftantine  ;  the  weftern  parts  of  it  were  then  entirely 
overrun  by  the  Goths  and  other  barbarous  nations  ; 
and  the  eaflern,  or  Greek  empire,  was  fo  much  redu- 
ced by  the  Huns  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Perfians  on 
the  other,  as  to  be  incapable  of  making  any  great  effort. 
The  Perfian  monarchy  itfelf  was  in  little  better  con- 
dition. It  is  true,  they  ravaged  the  dominions  of  the 
Greeks,  and  often  overcame  them  in  the  field  ;  but 
that  was  owing  more  to  the  weaknefs  of  the  Grecian 
empire,  than  to  the  ftrength  of  the  Perfians,  and  fo 
effeflually  did  the  intelline  broils,  which  arofe  chiefly 
on  account  of  religion,  weaken  the  kingdom  of  Pcrfia, 
that  the  moll  confiderable  part  of  it  was  annexed  by 
the  caliph  Omar  to  his  dominions. 

As  the  Greeks  and  Perfians  were  then  in  a  languifli- 
ing  fituation,  fo  the  Arabs  were  llrong  and  flourifhing. 
Their  country  bad  been  peopled  at  the  expence  of  the 
Grecian  empire  ;  whence  the  violent  proceedings  of  the 
different  religious  feftaries  forced  many  to  take  refuge 
in  Arabia.  The  Arabs  were  not  only  a  populous  na- 
tion, but  unacquainted  with  the  luxuries  and  delicacies 
of  the  Greeks  and  Perfians.  They  were  inured  to  hard- 
fhips  of  all  kinds,  and  confequently  much  better  fitted 
than  their  effeminate  neighbours  to  endure  the  fatigues 
J  of  war,  as  the  event  very  fully  verified. 

Mahomet's       Mahomet  was  born  in  the  year  of  Chrift.  569.    Ac- 
birth,  de>     cording  to  the  eafiern  hiftorians,  he  was  defctnded   in 
Kent,  6tc    3  direfl  line  from  Ilhmael.    Kedar,  or,  as  the  Arabians 
call  him  KiJar,  after  his  father  Khmael's  death,  com- 
municated his  name  to  the  greatell  part  of  Arabia  Pe- 
traea.     He  was  fucceeded  in  his  authority  and   poffef- 
fions  by  his  fon  Hamal  ;  Hamal  by  N.ihat,  and  Nabat 
by  Salaman.      After  Salaman  came  Al  Homt-ifa,  then 
Al  Yafa,  whofe  fon  Odad  was  fucceeded  by  Odd  the 
father  of  Adnan.    Counting  ten  generations  forward  in 
, .         the  fame  line,  we  come  at   laft   to  Fehr,  who  fe;ms  to 
Fehr  head    have  dilHnguiftied  himfelf  by  fome  glorious  actions,  as 
of  the  K.O.   he  was  denominated  Korei/h,  on  account  of  his  bravery. 
**  He  is  to  be  confidered  as  the  root  of  the  politcll   and 

mon  celebrated  tribe  of  the  Aiabs.   He  bad  three  fons, 
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Galeb,  Mohareb,  and  Al  Hareth.    From  Mohareb  the    Aribii- 
Banu    Mohareb,   denominated   likewife    Sheiban,   took  ' 

their  origin  ;  from  Al  H.ircth,  the  Kanu  Al  Kholoj  : 
and  trom  Galeb  in  a  dircik  line,  the  impoflor  Mahomet. 
Galcb  was  the  father  of  Lowa  ;  and  lie  of  Caab,  whofe 
ion  Morrali  had  for  his  immediate  defcendant  Keiab 
the  father  of  Kofa.  It  was  this  Kofa  who  aggrandi/.td 
the  tribe  of  the  Koreilli,  by  purchafing  the  keys  of  the 
Caaba  from  Abu  Gabfhan,  as  we  have  already  related, 
liy  this  he  not  only  aggrandized  his  tribe,  but  became 
the  prince  ot  it  himlelf.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fe- 
cond  fon  Abd  Menaf,  to  whom  the  prcf>httic  tiglil, 
which  is  f.iid  to  have  manifeftcd  Itftlf  in  his  face,  gave  j, 
the  right  of  piimogeniture.  Abd  Menaf  was  fuccced- Hanitm'i 
cd  by  his  fon  Amni,  furnamed  Ilajhim,  or  "  one  thatgenerofitjr, 
broke  bread,"  on  account  of  his  fingular  gcnetofily 
during  a  tamine  at  Mecca.  Having  amaffed  great  fums 
of  money,  he  took  a  journey  into  Syria,  where  he  pur- 
chafed  a  vafl  fjuantity  of  meal,  which  he  made  into 
cakes,  and  divided  with  his  own  hands  amongA  the  peo- 
ple of  Mecca.  He  likewife  killed  a  prodigious  number 
of  camels,  with  which  he  fed  them,  and  relieved  them 
in  the  time  of  their  dillrefs  ;  and  finding  that  the  foil 
about  Mecca  was  fo  barren  as  to  produce  no  fruits 
but  what  are  common  in  the  defcrts,  and  confequently 
no  corn  or  grain,  which  the  Meccans  are  obliged  to 
bring  from  other  places,  lie  appointed  two  caravans  to 
fet  out  yearly  tor  that  purpofe,  the  one  in  fummer,  and 
the  other  in  winter  ;  by  means  of  which  the  city  was 
amply  fupplied  with  provifions  of  all  kinds.  The  pro- 
vifions  brought  by  them,  «ere  diftributed  twice  a-year  j 
and  Hafhem,  by  his  prudeiit  conduft,  laifcd  the  glory 
of  his  people  to  the  highert  pitch  j  infcmuch,  that  all 
the  neighbouring  great  men  and  heads  of  tribes  made 
their  court  to  him.  Nay,  fo  great  veneration  is  the 
memory  of  Halliera  held  in  by  the  Arabs,  that  from 
him  the  family  of  Mahomet  among  them  are  called 
Ihijhemltcs  ;  and  he  ivho  prefides  over  Mecca  and  Me- 
dina, who  mull  always  be  of  the  race  of  Mahomet,  has 
to  this  day  the  title  of  the  "  Chief  or  Prince  of  the 
Ilafliemites. 

Halhem  died  at  Gaza  in    Syria,  and  was   fucceeded 
by  his  fon  Abdal  Motalleb  or  Mateleb.     He  is  faid  to 
have  been  extremely  affable  and  eafy  of  accefs,  as  well 
as  juR  and  generous  to  a  great  degree  ;  fo  that,  in   the 
beginning  of  the  month  Ramadan,  he  entertained   the 
poor  upon  the  fiat  roof  of  his  houfe,  and  afterwards 
fupplied  the   fowls  of  the   »ir  and  wild   beads  of  the 
field  with  provifions  of  various  kinds,  which  he  ordered 
his  fervants  to  leai  e  upon  the  funimits  of  the  neighbour-         ig 
ing  mountains.     The  well  which  God  Ihowed  to  HaesrWel!  Zem- 
in the  wildernefs  is  faid  to  have  been   miiaculouily  dif.  zitn  diico- 
covered  to  Abdal  Motalleb,  about  500  years  after  it  AMil°Mo 
had  been  filled  up  by  Amru  prince  of  the  Jorhamites.-tiJleb. 
This  well  is  by  the  Arabs  called  Z,etn%em  ;  which  Icrae 
derive  from  her  calling  to   Ifiimael,   when  the  fpied  it, 
in  the  Egyptian  tongue,  Zem,  Zem,  i.  e.  Stjy,  St  y  ; 
though   others  afcribe  it  to  a   different  origin.      The 
water  of  this   well,  which  is  on   the  eaft   fide  of  the 
Caaba,   and  covered  with  a  Imall  building  and  cupola, 
is  highly  reverenced  ;  being  not  only  drark  witli  p  irti- 
cular  devotion  by  the  pilgrims,  but  al'o  lent  in  bottles 
as  a  great  rarity  to  moft  p..rts  of  the  Mahometan  do- 
minions. 

Abdalla  the  father  of  Mahomet,  was  a  younger  fon 
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of  Abdal  Motalleb,  and  rematUable  for  his  beauty. 
In  his  24tli  or  25th  year,  be  married  Amina,  the 
daughter  of  Waheb,  the  fon  of  Abdal  Menaf.  She  is 
reprefcnted  as  the  moft  beautiful,  prudent,  and  virtuous 
lady  of  her  tribe  ;  and  confequently  the  iDofl  worthy 
of  fuch  an  extraordinary  perfon  as  Abdalla.  He  died 
young,  and,  in  his  father's  life-time,  left  his  widow 
and  infant  fon  in  very  mean  circumfiances  ;  his  whole 
fabflance  confifting  only  of  five  camels  and  one  female 
Ethiopian  llave.  Abdal  Motalleb  was,  therefore,  obli- 
f^ed  to  take  care  of  his  grandfon  Mahomet;  which 
he  not  only  did  during  his  life,  but  at  his  death  en- 
folned  his  eldeft  ion  Abu  Taleb  to  provide  for  him  for 
the  future.  Abu  Taleb  was  extremely  kind  to  his 
nephew-,  and  inftrufled  him  in  the  bufmefs  of  merchan- 
dife  :   for  which  purpofe  he   took  him  into  Syria  when 
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the  title  of  yl/il,  01  prefcrvcd  ;  intimating  thereby  that 
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he  was  but  13  years  of  age,  recommending  him  to 
Khadijah,  a  noble  and  rich  widow,  for  her  faftor ;  in 
w  hofe  fervice  he  behaved  fo  well,  that  fhe  married  him, 
and  thus  raifed  him  to  an  equality  with  the  richtft  in 
Mecca. 

Though    Mahomet  had  probably  formed  a  defign  of 
broach  his    introducing  his  new  religion  pretty  early,  he   did   not 
doclrjne.      j^ink  proper   to  avow  it  till  the  40th  year  of  his   age. 
■The  grand  article  of  his  faith  was,  the  unity  of  the  di- 
vine nature,  which  be  pretended   was  violated   by   the 
Jews  and  Chriftians   no   lefs  than  by  the   Pagans  ;  for 
which  reafon,  he  refolved  to  make  an  attempt  to  refcue 
the    world   from  the  ignorance  and   fuperfiition   which 
prevailed  at  that  time.     Tiiis  reformation  he  intended 
fhould  begin  in  his  own  family  ;  and  therefore,  having 
retired  with   his   houiehold  to  3  cave  in   Mount  Hara, 
near  Mecca,  he  there  opened  the  fecret  of  his.ro^lTion 
to   Khadijah  ;  acquainting  her  that  the  angel   Gabriel 
had  jull   appeared  to  him,   and    told  him  that  he   was 
appointed  the  Apoftle  of  God.      He    alfo  repeated  to 
her  a  paiTagc   which   he  faid  had  been   revealed  to  him 
by  the  miniftry  of  the  angel,  with  an  account  of  many 
prodigies   wljich  happened   at  his  birth.    (See  Maho- 
MtT).       This  pretended    rtvtlation   was    received   by 
Khadijah  with  the  greatefl  joy  ;  and  in  a  kind  of  ecfta- 
fy   fhe  immediately  communicated    the    good   news  to 
her  coufin  Waraka  Ebn  Nawfal,  who,  being  a  Chrifli- 
an,  could  write  in  the  Hebrew  charafter,  and  was  pret- 
j„         ty  well  verfed  in  the  Scriptures   both  of  the   Old  and 
Converts      New  Teflament.      He  very  readily  came  into  her  opi- 
hiswi  eandnion,  fwore  by  God  that  what   {he   faid  was  true,  and 
«:ouliri,&c.  fj,3f  >(  I^-IaJiomet  was  the  great  prophtt  foretold  in  the 
law  by  M')fes  the  fon  of  Amram." 

Mahomet  finding  his  firit  ftep  fo  fuccefsful,  as  Wa- 
raka  was  a  very  confiderable  perfon,  began  to  entertain 
great  hopes  of  accomplifliing  his  defign.  He  next 
converted  his  fervant  Zeid,  to  whom  he  gave  his  liber- 
ty on  the  occ  ifion,  which  aftei wards  became  a  rule  to 
his  followers  ;  and  then  Ali  the  fon  of  Abu  Tale i\ 
though  at  that  time  only  nine  or  ten  years  of  age.  This 
Lift,  however,  making  no  account  of  the  other  two,  he 
ufed  lo  olU  the  ^r/?  ijf  hclitvers.  The  next  perfon  he 
applied  to  was  Abu  Beer,  a  man  of  very  confidcrable 
authority  among  the  Koreilh.  He  was  eafily  gained 
over,  and  by  his  influence  fcvcral  others  ;  fo  that  Ma- 
I'.'uiiet  now  made  his  miffion  no  longer  a  fecret.  To 
Abu  Recr  he  gave  the  name  of  y^/  Saddit,  or  the  failh- 
yul  witncfs ;  becaufe  he  not  only  vouched  for  every  ll"ii'g 
he  faid,  but  alfo   greatly  increafed  the  number  of  his 


he  was  certaii.lv  faved  from  hell  fire. 

Having  given  out  that  he  wasccmmanded  from  hea- 
ven to  admoniih  his  near  relations,  IVJahomet  direfled 
Ali  to  prepare  an  entertainment,  and  invite  to  it  the 
fons  and  defcendants  of  Abdal  Motalleb.  He  intended 
to  open  his  mind  to  them  ;  but  Abu  Laheb,  one  of 
Mahomet's  uncles,  making  the  company  break  up  be- 
fore the  prophet  had  an  opportunity  of  fpeaking  to 
them,  he  was  obliged  to  invite  them  again  the  next 
day.  Having  now  propoied  the  matter,  he  allied  which 
of  them  would  become  his  wazir,  prime  minifter,  or 
vicegerent.  This  was  accepted  by  Ali ;  upon  which 
Mahomet  faid  to  him,  "  1  his  is  my  brother,  my  de- 
puty, and  my  (^caliph)  fucceffor,  or  vicar;  theretoje  ,0 
ihow  youifelves  fubmiiiive  and  obedient  to  him."  AtRcjedlcdi,jr 
this  ipeech  all  the  company  fell  a-laughing,  telling  A bu '''^ '^"f^'^'- 
Taleb  that  he  mufl  now  pay  obedience  End  fubmiffion 
to  his  own  fon.  Notwithftanding  this  repulfe,  how- 
ever, Mahomet  was  fo  far  fiom  being  difcouragcd,  that 
he  began  to  preach  to  the  people  in  public.  They 
heard  him  with  fome  patience  till  he  began  to  upbraid 
them  with  the  idolatry,,  obllinacy,  and  perverlcnels  of 
themfelves  and  their  fathers  ;  which  lo  highly  provoked 
them,  that  they  openly  declared  themfelves  his  enemies, 
except  fome  few  who  were  converted.  The  prophet  was 
now  prottrfled  by  the  authority  of  his  uncle  Abu  Ta- 
leb ;  who,  however,  was  earnedly  lolicited  to  perfuade 
bis  nephew  to  defilt,  and  at  lall  threatened  with  an 
open  rupture  in  cafe  he  could  not  prevail  on  him  fo  to 
do.  This  had  fuch  an  effefl  upon  Abu  Taleb,  that  he 
adviled  his  nephew  not  to  pulhthe  matter  any  farther  j 
reprelenting  the  great  danger  he  and  his  followers 
would  othtrwife  run  :  but  our  prophet  was  rot  to  be  31 
fo  intimidated  ;  and  told  his  uncle  plainly,  that  "  if  His  refuloi. 
they  fet  againft  him  the  fun  on  his  right  hand,  and  the"™" 
moon  on  his  left,  he  would  not  abandon  his  enter- 
prife."  Abu  Taleb,  therefore,  finding  him  fo  firmly 
refolved,  ufed  no  further  arguments,  but  promifcd  to 
fland  by  him  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power :  fo  that  not- 
withftanding  the  people  of  his  tribe  came  to  a  determi- 
nation to  expel  both  Mahomet  and  his  followers,  he 
found  a  powerful  fupport  in  his  uncle  againft  all  their 
machinations. 

MahoiTiet  now  entered  upon  his  apoflolic  fun£liori 
with  uncommon  diligence  and  application  ;  and  fooii 
gained  over  his  uncle  Hamza,  and  Omar  Ebn  Al 
Khattah,  a  perfon  very  much  efteemeH,  and  who  be- 
fore had  been  his  violent  oppofer.  NotwithOanding 
this  Inccefs,  however,  the  Koreifti  continued  their  op- 
pofition,  and  came  to  a  refolution  to  profcribe  all  who 
had  embraced  Mahomet's  doflrine.  In  confequence  of 
this  lefolution,  the  Moflcms,  as  his  followers  were  call- 
ed, were  now  treated  with  fuch  feverity,  that  tliey 
found  it  no  longer  fafe  to  continue  in  Mecca  ;  nay,  le- 
veral  of  them  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  miifion  found 
themfelves  obliged  to  fly  into  Ethiopia,  where  they  His  follow, 
were  kindly  received  by  the  Najalhi  or  king  of  that  e's  pcrfccu- 
country,  'vho  refufcd  to  deliver  them  up  to  thofe  whom**''' 
the  Koreifh  fent  to  demand  them.  At  this  rcfufal  they 
were  fo  exalperated,  that  they  came  to  a  refolution  to 
fupprels  cffeijiually  the  new  religion  which  had  noiv 
made  a  confilerHbli  progrcls.  In  order  to  this,  they 
entered  into  a  fulemn    league   or   covenant  againft  fhe 
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wllli  them,  nor  to  'nave  any  minner  of  roinmunicaiion 
with  them  othcnvife  ;  and,  to  j^ive  this  the  grciiter 
weight,  they  reduced  it  into  wrilinx,  and  luid  it  up  in 
the  Cjd'ia.  U()on  this  the  tiibe  became  divided  into 
two  fiitlions;  and  all  the  family  of  Hadiem,  both  iVlof- 
lems  and  unbtlivcrs,  repaired  to  Abu  Taleb  as  their 
head  ;  except  only  Abdal  U/.za,  furmamcd  Abu  L?.- 
heb,  the  Ton  of  Abdal  M  itallcb,  who,  out  of  hatred 
to  his  nepliew  and  his  doilrine,  went  over  to  the  op- 
polite  party.  After  this  the  authority  of  Abu  Taleb 
was  (carce  fuHicicnt  to  proteft  Mahomet  from  the  fury 
of  the  Korcidi ;  who,  according  to  Al  Jannabi,  made 
frequent  attempts  upon  him  ;  fometimes  endeavouring 
to  dcHroy  him  by  force,  at  other  times  by  fecret  wiles 
and  machinations  :  nay,  to  comp.ifs  their  end,  he  tells 
us  that  they  had  rccourfe  to  magic,  enchantments,  and 
diabolical  illufions.  In  fliort,  they  gave  him  at  laft  fo 
much  trouble,  that,  he  was  obliged  to  change  his  habi- 
tation, and  feek  a  new  afylurn  tor  himfcll  and  his  com- 
panions. This  he  found  in  the  houle  of  one  Orkam, 
which  was  aJvantngeoully  lituated  on  a  hill  called  SriJ'.n, 
Here  he  converted  Orkam's  family,  and  the  houle  »vas 
afterwards  held  in  high  ellimation  by  the  Mollems. 

The  two  factions  into  which  the  tribe  of  Korcilh 
was  divided  fubfilled  for  five  years,  when  they  were 
put  an  end  to  l-.y  a  very  ftrange  accident.  Mahomet 
told  his  uncle  Abu  Taleb,  that  God  had  manifellly 
ftiowed  his  dif.ipprobation  of  ths  covenant  et.teied  into 
againll  th^-m,  by  fending  a  worm  to  eat  out  every  word 
of  the  inllrument  except  the  name  of  God.  With 
this  particular  Abu  Taleb  immediately  acquainted  the 
Koreirti  ;  offering,  in  cafe  it  proved  falfe,  to  deliver  up 
his  nephew  to  them  ;  but  if  it  fliouhl  prove  true,  he 
inliiled  that  they  ougiit  to  lay  afiJe  their  animofity, 
and  annul  the  league  they  had  made  againft  the  Ha- 
iliemites.  To  this  they  acquiefced  ;  and  going  to  in- 
fpeft  the  writings,  found  it  to  be  as  Abu  Taleb  had 
told  them  ;  the  words  "  In  thy  nam'-,  O  God,"  being 
the  only  ones  which  remained.  On  fo  remarkable  a 
proof  of  the  divine  ditpleafure,  the  league  was  immedi- 
ately annulled,  and  all  the  afts  of  hollility  between  the 
two  parties  cealed. 

After  this  memorable  event  Mahomet  remained  with 
his  uncle  Abu  Taleb,  who  furvived  the  reconciliation 
only  about  eight  months.  The  fame  vear  alfo  died 
Khadijah,  Mahomet's  wife.  Her  death,  as  well  as  that 
of  his  uncle,  proved  a  great  detriment  to  his  affiirs  ; 
for  the  Koreiili,  notnithrtanding  the  former  reconcilia- 
tion, began  now  to  profecute  him  with  more  violence 
than  ever.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  fly  for  flieltcr 
to  Al  Tayef ;  which  he  chofe  on  account  of  its  being 
the  refidence  of  his  uncle  Al  Abbas,  whofe  proteilion 
he  imagined  he  would  be  able  to  fecure.  In  this,  how- 
ever, he  found  himlelf  miftaken  ;  and  though  he  ftaid 
a  month  in  the  city,  during  which  time  he  gained  over 
B  few,  yet  at  lift  the  lower  loit  of  people  rofe  againft 
iiira,  and  obliged  him  to  return  to  Mecca.  This  refu- 
fal,  though  it  greatly  difcouraged  the  new  converts, 
did  not  in  the  leaft  abate  the  7,eal  of  Mahomet  :  on  the 
contrary,  he  continued  to  preach  boldly  to  the  public 
affemblies  at  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  exclaiming 
againlt   idolatry,  and  particularly  againft  the  worfhip 


ti.c    wom*n    of  that  of  'I'hbkif,  were  veiy     \ni',.' 
mucli  addifled.      By  this  the  |)rophct  wai  often  expo-  '— "v^"^ 
fed  to  great  danger  :  however,  he  gained  fonnc  converts, 
and  amongP  them  fix  of  the  inhabitants  of  Vathrcb, 
of  the  Jcwiili  tribe  of  Khazraj  ;   who,  on  their  return 
home,  failed   not  to  fpeak  much  in  ci'mmendation  of 
their  new  religion,  and   exhorted  their  fellow  citizens        ■>/; 
immediately   to  embrace  it.       Thefe  converts  of    the  ^''-'f, 
tribe   of  Khazruj   arc  by  the  Arab  writers  called   y^l''-^'"- 
ytnftir,  Al  Anfarli,  or  /Infars  ;  that  is,  afliillftnis,  fa- 
vourers, fupporters,  &.c.  becaufe  they  afTillcd  aiid  I'up- 
ported  the  prophet  when   he   was  purfued  to  the  very 
blink  of  dellruilion.     They  firll   met   Mahomet  on   a 
little  hill  called  A/  Atabah,  where  a  temple  Itoodi  and 
where   they  firll   took   an   oath   to  exert   themfelves  in 
fupport  of  their  new  apolUe  and  his  religion.      An  un- 
interrupted fricndlhip  and  harmony  reigned  for  a  long 
time  amoiiglf   the    members  of    the    Jeuilh    tribes   of 
Khazraj,  Koreidha-  and  Nadir,  whofe  yrcat  progenitor, 
fay  the  Arab*,  was  Aaron  the  (on  of  Amrara.      Maho- 
met therefore  infinuating   himfelf  into  tiie  good  graces 
of  the  Anfars,  they  readily  embraced   his  religion,  and 
provid  of  very  conliderable  fervice. 

The  next  remarkable  thing  recorded  of  Mahomet  is  Mahomet'o 
th-  invention  of  his  night  journey  to  heaven.     This  he j°"""y  *" 
probably  intended    to    fupply    the    place  of  miracles.   ^*^*''' 
The  abfurdities    contained   in  that   relation,  however,   " 
are  fo  great,  that   when   he  related  it  to  his  uncle  Al 
Abbas,  and   Omm  Hana  the  daughter  of  Abu  Tnleb, 
they  endeavoured  to  diffuade  him  from  making  it  pub- 
lic.    This  advice  he    was   fo   far  from  following,  th.it 
he  related   the  whole  to  Abu  Jalil,  one  of  his  molt  in- 
veterate enemies,  who  ridiculed  him  for  it,  and  placed 
the  ftory  in  fuch  a  ridiculous  light  to  the  Koreidi,  that 
they  were  on  the  point  of  infulting  him  ;   feveral  of  his         ,g 
followers  alio  left  him  ;  and  the  whole  defign  had  pro-almort 
bably  been  ruined,  had  not  Abu  Beer  vouched  for  hisP™'''"'';'^ 
veracity,  and  declared,  that,  if  Mahomet  affirmed  it  lo^""]."^**' 
be  true,  he  fi  mly  believed  the  whole.     This  declara- 
tion   not   only  retrieved    the    prophet's  credit,   but  in- 
creafed  it  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  w«  fure  of  making 
his  difciplcs  fwallow  whatever  he  pleafed  ;  and  on  this 
occation  it  is  faid  by  fome  that  he  gave  Abu  Beer  the 
name   of  the  faithful  lutlncfs,   as  we  have  already  re- 
lated. 

In  the   twelfth   year   of  Mahomet's  mifTion,  twelve 
men  of  Yathieb,  or  Medina,  of  whom  ten  were  of  the 
tribe  of  Kharaj,  and  two  of  that  of  Aws,  came  to  Mec- 
ca,  and  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  prophet  at  the 
hill  Al  Akabah.     When  they  had  folemnlv  en^'agcil 
to  do  all  required  of  them,   Mahomet  fent  one  of  his 
difciples,  named  Majab  Ebn  Omnir.  home   with   them, 
to  inftruift  them  more  fully  in  the  grounds  of  their  new- 
religion.      Mafab  being  arrived   at   ^Medina,  with   the 
affiftance  of  the  new  profelyte',  gained  feveral  others  ; 
and  acquainting  Mahomet  with    the  fuccels  of  his  mif- 
fion,  defired  leave  to   form  a  congregation  of  Mollems        xo 
at    Medina.     This    the    prophet   readily  granted;    rnConpiega- 
confequence  of  which,  the  new  JVIofleras  regularly  af- 1"^"  °f '^^"'^ 
fembled,  to  the  number  of  forty  pcrfons,  in   the  houfe  j  ",  i\j    " 
of  Saad  Ebn  Khaithama.     The   next  year   Mafab  re-dina. 
turned  to  Mecca,  accompanied  by  73  men  and  two  wo- 
men of  Medina,  who  had  profelTed  Mahometanilm,  bc- 
fidcs  feveral   others  who   were   yet    unbelievers.     On 


of  two  idols  AUat  and  Al  Uzzua,  to  vrtich  the  tribes,     their  arrival  they  fent  immediately  to  Mahomet,  and 
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Arabia,    oflfered  him  their  afTiftance,  of  which  he  now  flood  in 
"^  the  greateft  need  ;  for  his  adverfaries  were  by  this  time 

grown  fo  powerful  in  Mecca,  that  he  could  not  ftay 
there  much  longer  without  imminent  danger.  He 
therefore  accepted  their  propofal,  and  met  them  one 
night  by  appointment  at  the  hill  Al  Akabah.  At 
this  interview  he  was  attended  by  his  uncle  AI  Ab- 
bas ;  who,  though  then  an  unbeliever,  wi(hed  his  ne- 
phew well,  and  made  a  fpeech  to  the  people  of  Medi- 
na ;  wherein  he  told  them,  that  as  Mahomet  was  obli- 
ged to  quit  his  native  city  and  feek  an  afylum  elfe- 
ivhere,  and  as  they  had  offered  him  their  proteftion, 
they  would  do  well  not  to  deceive  him  ;  and  if  they 
ivere  not  firmly  refolved  to  defend,  and  not  to  betray 
him,  they  had  better  declare  their  minds,  and  let  him 
feek  for  proteftion  fomewhere  elfe.  Upon  their  pro- 
tefting  their  fincerity,  Mihomet  fwore  to  be  faithful 
to  them,  a  part  of  the  Koran  being  read  to  all  prefent, 
on  condition  they  fhould  proteft  him  againft  all  infults, 
as  heartily  as  they  would  do  their  own  wives  and  fa- 
milies. They  then  afked  him  what  recorapenfe  they 
were  to  expeft  if  they  fhould  happen  to  be  killed  in 
his  quarrel  :  he  anfwered,  Paradife  ;  upon  which  they 
pledged  their  faith  to  him,  after  M.ihomet  had  chofcn 
twelve  out  of  their  number,  who  were  to  have  the 
fame  authority  under  him  that  the  twelve  apoflles  had 
iuider  Chrift. 

Finding  now  a  confederacy  formed  in  his  favour, 
OUT  prophet  began  to  pull  off  the  maik  as  to  his  true 
fentiments  concerning  the  means  of  reformation.  Hi- 
therto he  had  propagated  his  religion  by  fair  means  on- 
ly ;  and  in  feveral  paffages  of  the  Koran,  which  he  pre- 
tended were  revealed  before  this  time,  he  declared,  that 
his  bufiuefs  was  only  to  preach  and  admonidi  ;  that  he 
had  no  authority  to  compel  any  perfon  ;  and  that 
whether  they  believed  or  not,  was  none  of  his  concern, 
but  belonged  folely  to  God.  But  no  fooner  did  he  find 
hirafelf  enabled,  by  the  alliance  above  mentioned,  to 
refill  his  enemies,  than  he  gave  out  that  God  had  al- 
lowed him  and  his  followers  to  defend  themfelves  ;  and 
at  length,  as  his  forces  increafed,  he  pretended  not 
only  to  have  leave  to  aft  on  the  defenfive,  but  to  attack 
the  infidels,  deflroy  idolatry,  and  fet  up  the  true  re- 
ligion by  the  power  of  the  fword.  To  this  he  was  ex- 
cited by  an  apprehenfion  that  pacific  meafures  would 
greatly  retard,  if  not  entirely  overthrow,  his  defigns ; 
and  therefore  he  determined  to  ufe  the  moft  violent 
methods  to  convert  the  Pagan  Arabs,  or  rather  to  ex- 
tend his  own  authority. 

The  Koreilb,  in  the  mean  time,  finding  that  Maho- 
met had  confiderably  extended  his  influence,  and  hear- 
folve  tu  put  ing  of  the  league  concluded  with  the  Anfars,  began  to 
Mahomet  tliink  it  abfolutely  necefliry  that  he  (liould  be  prevent- 
ed from  efcaping  to  Medina  ;  and,  in  order  to  do  this 
the  more  effeftually,  they  refolved  in  a  council,  where- 
in it  is  faid  the  devil  affilled  in  perfon,  to  put  an  end 
to  his  life.  To  accomplidi  this  with  the  greater  iafe- 
ty,  they  agreed  that  a  man  (hould  be  chofcn  out  of 
every  tribe,  and  that  each  fhould  have  a  blow  at  him  ; 
that  fo  the  guilt  of  his  death  might  fall  equally  on  all 
the  tribes  ;  and  thus  the  Hafliemilts  would  be  prevent- 
ed from  attempting  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  kinf- 
man,  as  they  were  much  inferior  in  power  to  the  reft 
of  the  tribes  put  together.  Mahomet  now  direftcd  his 
comjianions  to  repair  to  Medina,  where,  in  confcquence 
I  1 
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of  the  late  treaty,  they  might  be  affured  of  proteftion.    AraUa, 
This  they  accordingly  did  :   but  he  hirafelf,  with  Abu         «       ' 
Beer  and  All,  remained  behind  ;  not  having  received, 
as  he  pretended,  the  divine  permlffion  to  retire.      Here 
he  narrowly  watched   the  motions  ot  the  Korelfh,  and 
was  foon    apprized    of   their    machinations  :     for   the 
above-mentioned   confpiracy  was  fcarce  formed,  when 
by  fome  means  or  other  it   came  to   Mahomet's  know- 
ledge ;  and  he  gave  out  that   it  was  revealed  to  him 
by  the  angel  Gabriel,   who  alfo  commanded  him  to  re- 
tire from  Mecca.     The  confpirators  were  already   af- 
fembled  at  the  prophet's  door  ;  but  he,  to  amufe  them, 
ordered  All  to  lie  down  in  his  place,  and  wrap  him-        ai 
felf  in  his   green  cloak  :  this  All   complied  with,  and  He  outwits 
Mahomet  miraculoufly,  according  to  the  Arabs,  efca-'*"^"  ""'' 
ped  to  the  houfe  of  Abu   Beer.     The  confpirators,  in^'^'^P"' 
the  mean  time,  perceiving  through  a  crevice  AH  wrap- 
ped up  In  the  green  cloak,  took  him  for  Mahomet  hira- 
felf, and  watched   there  till  morning,    when  Ali   arofe, 
and   they  found  themfelves    deceived.       The    prophet  In  great 
next  retired  in   company  with  Abu  Beer  to  a  cave  in  danger  at 
Mount  Thur,  a  hill  a  little  fouth  of  Mecca.     Here  he  ■^'"""^ 
had  a  ftill  more  narrow  efcape  ;  concerning  which  we         ' 
have   the  following  account  from  an  Arabic  tradition. 
"  The  Koreiih  having  detached   a  party    from  Mecca 
to  reconnoitre  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  when  they  came 
there,   faind  it  covered  by  a  fpidei's  web,   and  a  nelt 
built  at  the  entrance  by  two  pigeons,  which  they  faw, 
and  which    had    laid    two  eggs  therein.      On  fight  of 
this  they   reafoncd   with    themfelves    in  the  following 
manner  :   '  If  any  perfon    had  lately  entered  this  ca- 
vern, the  eggs  nojv   before    us  would  infallibly  have 
been  broken,  and    the  fpider's  web  demoliflied  ;  there 
can  therefore  be  nobody  iu  it  :'  after   which  they  im- 
mediately retired.      As  the  prophet,  therefore,  and  his 
friend,  were   now   faved   fo  miraculoufly   by  means  of 
the    pigeon's  eggs  and  the  interpofition  of  the  fpider's 
web,  he  afterwards  enjoined  his  followers,  In  memory 
of  fo  remarkable  an  event,  to  look   upon  pigeons  as  a 
kind  of  facred  animals,  and  never  to  kill  a  ipider." 

The  prophet  and  Abn  Beer  having  If  aid  in  this  caveHe  is  pur- 
three  days  in  order  to  recover  a  little  from   their   con-lueci  nnd 
fternation,  fet  out  for  Medina  ;  but  the  Koreifn,  being ''^■='^'"''««i 
informed  of  the  route  they  had   taken,  fent  a  vartv  af-  .^''^ 


ter  them,  under  the  command   of  Soraka  Ebn  Malec 


efcapcs, 


Thefe  overtook  them  ;  and,  as  the  Arab  hiltoiians  tell 
us,  Sor,ika's  horfe  fell  down  when  he  attempted  to 
feize  Mihomet.  Upon  this  he  recommended  himfelf 
to  the  prophet's  prayers,  and  remounted  hi^  horfe  with- 
out hurt  :  but,  as  he  Itill  continued  tlie  purfuit,  his 
horfe  fell  down  with  bim  a  lecond  time  ;  upon  which 
he  returned  to  Me.cca,  without  offering  any  farther 
violence  :  and  Mahomet,  thus  h..ppily  delivered  from 
the  greatetl  dangers,  ariived  without  farther  moteffa- 
tioii  at  Medina,  where  he  was  received  with  the  great- 
eft  deroonltrations  of  ju\ This  flight   of  the   prophet 

from  Mecca  to  Mtdini  was  reckoned  fo  remarkable 
by  the  Moflems,  that  they  made  it  the  era  from  whence 
all  their  remarkable  tranfaftinns  wete  dated,  calling  it 
the  Era  of  the  Hegira,  or  flight.  The  beginning  of 
the  Hcgira  correfpondtd  with  the  1 6th  of  July,  A.  D. 
622. 

On  Mahomet's  rtrtival  at  Mecca,  bis  fiifl  care  was  toE'a  ottlie 
build  a  mofque  for  liis  rclli'ious  worfhip,    and  a   houfe'^'S"''- 
for  hirafelf.     The  tity  of  Medina  at  that  lime  was  in- 
habited 
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habited  partly  by  Jews  and  partly  by  heretical  Chri-  backs  of  a  thoufand  camels. 
'  (lians,  that  formed  two  faftions  which  ptrd-cuted  one 
another  with  great  violence.  This  p:ive  the  impoflor 
fuch  an  opportunity  of  prop:igating  his  new  religion, 
that  in  a  fliort  time  the  city  was  entirely  at  his  devo- 
tion. Here  he  llrengthcned  himfelf  by  marrying  Ay- 
elha  the  daughter  of  Abu  Beer,  though  then  only  fe- 
ven  years  of  age,  and  gave  his  own  daughter  Tatima 
in  marriage  to  Ali,  the  fon  of  Abu  I'aleb.  'i'lie  next 
point  he  had  in  view  was  the  union  of  the  Mohajerin, 
or  thofc  who  tied  from  Mecca  on  account  of  their  re- 
ligion, tvith  the  Aiilars  above  mentioned.  To  facili- 
tate this,  after  his  mofque  and  houfe  were  finiflicd,  he 
eflabliftied  among  the  Mollems  a  fraternity,  the  prin- 
cipal Itatute  of  which  was,  that  they  (hould  not  only 
treat  one  another  like  brethren,  but  likewife  mofl  cor- 
dially love  and  mutually  cheiilh  one  another  to  the  ut- 
raoil  of  their  power.  But  lell  even  this  fliould  prove 
infullicient,  he  coupled  the  individuals  of  the  two  ba- 
dies  of  Anfars  and  Mohajerin  ;  and  this  was  the  lall 
tranfaflion  of  the  firlf  year  of  the  Hegira. 

The  next  year  was  ulhered  in,  according  to  Abul- 
feda,  with  a  change  of  the  Keb/a,  or  place  whither  the 
Mahometans  were  to  turn  their  faces  in  prayer.  At 
ftrft  it  had  been  declared  to  be  perfeftly  indifferent 
where  they  turned  their  faces.  Afterwards  he  direct- 
ed them  to  pray  with  their  faces  towards  the  temple  of 
Jerufalem,  probably  with  a  view  to  ingratiate  himfelf 
with  the  Jews  ;  and  now,  in  order  to  gain  the  Pagan 
Arabs,  he  ordered  his  followers  to  pray  with  their 
faces  towards  the  eafl.  This  inconflancy  gave  great 
offence,  and  occafioned  the  apoftacy  of  many  of  his  dif- 
ciples.  About  this  time  Mahomet  receiving  advice 
that  a  rich  caravan  of  the  Koreifh  was  on  the  road  from 
Syria  to  Mecca,  he  detached  his  uncle  Hamza,  at  the 
head  of  30  horfe,  to  feire  upon  it  ;  who  accordingly 
lay  in  wait  for  it  in  one  of  the  woods  of  Yamama, 
through  which  it  was  to  pafs  :  here,  however,  he  was 
informed  that  the  caravan  was  guarded  by  300  men, 
fo  that  he  returned  without  making  any  attempt  ;  but 
the  prophet  made  the  proper  difpofitions  for  adding  here- 
after againfl  the  Koreifli  with  fuccefs.  This  year  alfo 
Mihoraet  fent  out  a  party  of  60  or  80  horfe,  all  Mo- 
hajerin, except  one  who  was  an  Aiilar,  to  make  repri- 
f.ils  on  the  Koreidi.  They  were  met  by  a  party  of  their 
enemies,  and  both  fides  immediately  prepared  for  an 
engagement  :  hoivever,  they  parted  without  bloodlhed, 
except  one  of  the  Kort  i(h,  who  was  killed  by  an  arrow 
ihot  by  one  of  the  Modems. 

Mahomet  having  now  put  himfelf  into  an  offenfive 
poflure,  began  in  earneft  to  make  reprifals  on  the  Ko- 
reifli. His  firft  exploit  was  the  taking  of  a  caravan 
attended  by  a  finall  guard  ;  and  this  being  accompliili- 
ed  by  a  party  confining  only  of  nine  men,  contributed 
greatly  to  encourage  the  Moflems.  Rut  what  raort 
crtabliflled  the  impoftor's  affairs,  and  was  indeed  the 
true  foundation  of  all  his  future  greatnefs,  was  his  gain- 
ing the  battle  of  Bcilr ;  of  which  we  have  the  follow- 
ing account. — The  prophet  being  intormed  that  Abu 
Sofian  Ebn  Harb  elcorted  a  caravan  of  the  Koreirti 
with  only  30  or  40  men,  refolved  to  advance  at  the 
head  of  a  Imall  dctnchmeiit  of  his  troops  to  intercept 
it.  To  this  he  was  excited  by  the  riches  of  the  cara- 
van, which  confifled  of  a  large  quantity  of  merchan- 
dife,  confifting  of  the  riches  of  Syria,  carried  on  the 
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party  to  reconnoitre   it,   with   orders   to   wait   in  fome  ^~~ 

convenient  place  where  they  might  remain  undilco- 
vered.  But  A'jU  .Sofian  having  notice  of  Mahomet's 
motions,  defpatched  a  courier  to  Mecca,  rcquclling 
fuccours  from  his  countrymen,  that  he  might  be  able  tu 
drfcnd  the  caravan.  Upon  this  Mahomet  drew  toge- 
ther  all  his  force,  which  amounted  to  no  more  than 
313,  while  his  enemies  confiltrd  of  very  near  1000, 
AIju  Sofian  having  been  leinforced  by  the  Mcccans 
with  950  men.  I'he  two  aimi<  s  did  not  long  remain 
in  a  ftate  of  inaftion  :  but  before  the  battle  three  cham- 
pions from  each  party  engagtd  each  other  in  fingle 
combat.  In  this  the  Moflem  champions  were  viflo- 
rious,  and  the  event  greatly  difcouraged  the  Kureilh. 
Mahomet,  in  the  mean  lime,  taking  advantage  of 
this  lucky  event,  offered  up  his  prayers  to  God  »vith 
great  fervency  and  vehemence;  after  which,  feigning 
himfelf  in  a  trance,  he  pretended  that  God  had  allured 
him  of  viflory.  Then  throwing  an  handful  of  duft  ot 
gravel  towards  the  enemy,  he  cried  out,  "  May  the 
faces  of  them  be  confounded  j"  and  attacked  the  Ko- 
rcilh  with  fuch  bravery,  that  they  were  foon  put  to 
flight,  leaving  70  dead  on  the  fpot,  and  having  as  ma- 
ny taken  prifoners.  'J  he  lofs  on  Mahomet's  fide  was 
only  14  men,  and  among  the  prifoners  was  Al  Abbas, 
the  prophet's  uncle. 

Though  this  aftion  may  feem  of  little  confequence 
in  itfelf,  it  was  of  very  great  advantage  to  Mahomet's 
affairs  at  that  time.  He  was  immediately  treated  with 
the  highefl  refpeft  by  the  Najaflii,  or  king  of  Ethio- 
pia, who  received  a  particular  account  of  the  victory 
foon  after  it  was  gained  ;  while  the  fupcrftitious  Mof- 
lems did  not  fail  to  look  upon  it  as  an  evident  declara- 
tion of  heaven  in  their  favour.  Nay,  notwithftanding 
the  fmall  number  of  enemies  to  be  overcome,  and  who 
were  only  mortal  men,  thele  ignorant  bigots  did  not  he- 
fitate  to  own  the  aflillance  of  no  left  than  40C0  angels, 
who,  according  to  them,  rode  on  black  and  white  horfes, 
having  on  their  heads  white  and  yellow  falhes,  that 
hung  down  between  their  Ihoulders. 

Notwithftanding  this  difalter,  however,  Abu  Sofian 
made  a  pretty  good  retreat,  and  condufted  the  gieateft 
part  of  the  caravan  to  Mecca.  This  chagrined  the 
MoHems,  though  they  found  great  fpoil  on  the  field 
of  battle  ;  the  divifion  of  which  had  likely  to  huve 
proved  fatal  to  their  cauie,  by  the  quarrels  that  it  oc- 
cafioned among  them.  So  violent,  indeed,  were  the  dif- 
putes  on  this  occafion,  that  the  impoftor  was  obliged  His  U 
to  pretend  an  immediate  revelation  from  heaven,  tm- '•"'^  j*;™'"^ 
poivering  him  to  retain  a  fifth  part  for  rcliijious  our  „ff.^ii, 
pofes,  and  to  diftribute  the  reft  equally.  This  became 
a  law  for  his  fucceffors  ;  but,  with  regard  to  himfelf 
the  prophet  often  took  the  liberty  of  infringing  it  ; 
for  which,  no  doubt,  a  new  revelation  was  always  a 
ready  and  convenient  lalvo.  As  for  thofe  who  were 
(lain  on  Mahomet's  part  in  this  battle,  they  were  all 
lo jked  upon  by  the  Moflems  as  martyrs  ;  and  the  pro- 
phet perceiving  among  the  piifoners  two  of  his  invete- 
rate ei  emies,  immediately  caufed  their  heads  to  be 
ftruck  off. 

The  Koreifli,  in  order  to  be  revenged  on   Mahomet 

for  their  late  defeat  at   Bedr,  fent   Amru  Ebn  .'^1  As, 

who  after%vards  conquered  Egypt,   wiih    fome  other  of 

their  principal  people,  on    an  embaffy  to  the  king  of 
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IT— '  do  this  the  more  efftftually,  they  accufed   Mahomet 

and  his  followers  of  fpeaking  difrefpeitfully  of  Jesus 
and  his  mother  Mary  ;  which  accufation  they  ho- 
ped would  llkewife  induce  him  to  deliver  up  the  Mof- 
lem  refujjees  that  were  then  at  his  court.  But  the  bad 
fuccefs  that  had  attended  the  arms  of  the  Koreifti  hi- 
therto, joined  to  the  excufes  made  by  the  refugees, 
iiot  only  hindered  the  Najaihi  from  deli%'ering  them  up, 
but  alfo  prompted  him  to  difmlfs  the  ambaiTadors,  and 
return  the  prefents  they  had  brought  him.  In  the 
mean  time,  Abu  Sofian,  who  had  (worn  never  to  ufe 
perfumes  or  enjoy  women  till  he  had  another  battle 
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To  lamenting  the' fate  of  their  countrymen  (lain  at  Bedr,  Arabii. 
ii.  order  to  animate  the  troops  who  attttidcd  tbem.'  "  v  ■■ 
The  attack  was  begun  by  the  Moflems,  who  ftU  upon 
the  enemy  with  fuch  fury,  that  their  centre  immedi- 
ately began  to  give  way.  Ali,  or,  according  to  Abul- 
feda,  Hamza,  Qew  Arta  the  enemy's  great  flandard- 
bearer;  which  ftruck  them  with  luch  terror,  that  they 
foon  betook  themfelves  to  flight,  falling  foul  upon 
their  own  corps  de  tefervc.  Viftory  had  now  been 
no  longer  doubtful,  notwithlfanding  the  vafl  inferiori- 
ty  of  Mahomet's  tioops,  had  not  the  50  archers,  con- 
trary to  the  prophet's  exprefs  command,  quitted  their 
pofl   to   pillage   the   enemy.      Upon  this  Khaled,  per- 


wilh  Mahomet,  let  out  from  Mecca  with  a  body  of  200     ceiving   the    Modem  army  to   be   greatly  expofed,  at- 
horfe.      He  advanced  to  a  poll  within    three  miles  of     tacked  them  in    the  rear   with   fuch    bravery,  that  he 
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Medina  ;  from  whence  he  fent  a  detachment,  who 
burnt  a  barn,  together  with  a  man  in  it  that  was  win- 
nowing wheat.  Mahomet  being  informed  of  this 
outrage,  moved  immediately  towards  him  with  a  de- 
"tachment  of  cavalry;  but  Abu  Sofian  was  fo  intimi- 
dated by  his  approach,  that  he  fled  with  precipitation, 
leaving  behind  him  all  the  facks  of  flour  or  meal  that 
had  been  brought  for  the  fubfillence  of  his  troops.  In- 
ftead  therefore  of  coming  to  an  engagement  with  the 
impoitor,  as  he  had  fworn,  he  contented  himfelf  with 
alarming  the  country,  and  pillaging  fuch  as  he  fufpeff- 
ed  of  favouring  Mahometanifm. — This  year  alio  Ma- 
homet conquered  the  tribts  called  Banu  Sclaim,  Ghat- 
fan,  and  the  Banu  Kainoka ;  plundering  llkewife  a 
rich  caravan  belonjiing  to  the  Koreitli,  and  acquiring 
from  thence  25,000  dirhems  for  his  own  (hare  of  the 
plunder. 

In  the  year  of  Chrift  625,  being  the  third  of  the  He- 

gira,    thi    Koreifh   alTemblcd  an   army  of  3000    men, 

among  whom  were  200  horle  and  700  armed  with  coats 

of  mail.       The  command  of  his  army   was    given   to 

Abu  Sofian,  who    was    attended    by  his  wife  Henda 

Bint  Otba,  and  fat  down  at  a  village  about   fix  niiles 

diftant  from  Medina.      Mahomet  being  much   inferior 

to  the  enemy,   refolved  at  firft  to  keep  himfelf  within 

the  town,  and  receive  them  there  j  but  afterwards,  by 

the    advice  of   his  companions,  marched    out    againll: 

them  at  the  head  of  1000  according  to  fome,    1050 

according  to  others,   or,  as   fome  fay,  only  900  men. 

Of  thefe   200  were  cuiraflTiers  ;  but  he   had   only  one 

horfe  befides  his  own  in  the  whole  army.     He  diftri- 

buted  three  ftandards  among  his  troops  ;  of  which  one 

was  given  to  the  tribe  of  Aw«,    another   to    that   of 

Khazraj,  and  the  third  to  the  Mohajerin.     The  grand 

ftandard    was  carried   before  the   prophet  by   Mofaab 

Ebn    Omair.     With  thefe  forces  Mahomet  formed  a 

camp  in  a  village  near  Ohod,    a  mountain  about  four 

miles  north  of  Medina,  which  he  contrived  to  have  on 

his  back  :   and  the  better  to  fccure  his  men  trom  being 

furrounded,    he   placed   50  archers,  the  flower  of  his 

troops,  in  the  rear,  with  drift  orders  not  to  quit  their 

port.      On  the  other  hand,  the  arnr.y  of  the  Koreifli  was 

drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent,  and   made  a  very 

good    appearance.     The  right  wing  was  commanded 

by  Khaled  Ebn  Al   Walid,  afterwards   fo    terrible   to 

the  Greeks  ;  the  left  by  Arrema  Ebn  Abu  Jahl  ;  and 

the    centre    by     A'^u    Sofian.     The    corps  de   refcrve 

was  headed  by  Abu  Sofian's  wife,  accompained  by  15 

•ther  matrons,  who  performed  the  oflice  of  drummers, 


turned  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Not  content  with  put. 
ting  the  troops  theie  in  dilordcr,  he  cried  out  with  all 
his  might,  "  Mahomet  is  flain  ;"  and  this  had  fuch  an 
effecl  upon  the  Moflems,  that  they  inircediately  took 
to  their  heels,  nor  could  the  utmolt  endeavours  of  the 
prophet  himfelf  afterwards  rally  them.  He  therefore  Mahomet 
found  himfelf  obliged  to  quit  the  field  of  battle;  in  defeated, 
doing  which  be  was  very  near  lofing  his  life,  being 
flruck  down  by  a  fliower  of  ftones,  and  wounded  in 
the  face  by  two  arrows,  which  occ.ifioned  the  lofs  of 
two  of  his  fore -teeth.  He  llkewife  received  a  contu- 
fion  in  his  upper  lip  ;  and  had  even  been  killed  on  the 
fpot,  had  not  one  of  his  companions,  named  Itlha, 
Abu  Beer's  nephiw,  received  a  blow  that  was  levelled 
at  him.  On  this  occafion  Telha  received  a  wound  in  his 
hand,  which  deprived  him  ever  after  of  the  ufe  of  fome 
of  his  fingers.  Of  the  Moflems  70  were  flain  ;  among 
whom  were  Hamza  the  prophet's  uncle,  and  Mofaab 
the  ftandard-bearer.  Amongft  the  wounded  were  A- 
bu  Beer,  Omar,  and  Othman  ;  but  as  loon  as  they  un- 
derflood  that  the  prophet  was  fafe,  they  returned  fo 
the  charge  with  a  confiderable  body,  and,  after  an  ob- 
flinate  dilpute,  carried  him  oft".  The  good  retreat  made 
by  thefe  champions  fo  dilcouraged  the  troops  of  Abu 
Sofian,  that  they  did  not  purlue  the  flying  enemy,  but 
contented  themfelves  with  remaining  mailers  of  the 
field  of  battle  ;  nor  did  that  general,  thoujjh  he  exulted 
not  a  little  in  his  viftory,  make  any  further  ufe  of  it 
than  to  give  Mahomet  a  challenge  to  meet  him  the 
next  year  at  Bedr,  which  was  accepted  ;  and  after  his 
return  to  Mecca,  he  defirtd  a  truce  with  the  Moflems, 
which  was  readily  granted. 

This  defeat  had  like  to  have  proved  the  total  ruin  of  jje  apoloj 
the  importer's  affairs,  and  muft  inevitably  have  done  fo  zrs  for  hi 
had  the  conquerors  made  the  leart  ufe  of  their  viftory. defeat. 
Some  of  his  followers  now  aflerted,  that  had  he  been 
really  a  prophet  fent  from  God,  he  could  not  have 
been  thus  defeated  :  and  ethers  were  exafperated  on  ac- 
count of  the  lofs  of  their  fiiends  and  relations  who  had 
been  flain  in  the  late  engagement.  To  ftill  the  mur- 
murs of  the  former,  he  laid  the  blame  on  the  fins  of  the 
thofe  who  had  accompanied  him  ;  and,  to  pacify  the 
latter  he  pretended  a  revelation  from  heaven,  wherein 
the  period  of  all  men's  lives  was  faid  to  be  unalterably 
fixed  without  regard  to  their  own  aflions,  or  to  any 
external  objei51s;  fo  that  thofe  who  were  killed  in  bat- 
tle behoved  to  have  died,  though  they  had  remained  at 
home  in  their  own  houfcs.  By  the  affiflance  of  this 
laft  dcflritie  he  encouraged  his  followers  to  fight,  with- 
out 
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out  fear,  for  the  ptopa;;atIon  of  their  faltli,  as  all  tlieir 
caution  would  not  be  fulflcient  to  avert  their  deftiiiy, 
or  prolong  their  lives  even  for  a  (inj/le  moment. 

J'he  next  year,  (A.  J).  626),  Mahomet,  befides  fe- 
veral  other  Icfs  ronfuierable  fucceffes,  reduced  a  fortrcf* 
belonging  to  the  Jewilh  trihe  of  Al  N.idir,  who  h^id 
revolted  on  account  of  the  defeat  at  Ohod.  On  t!iij 
occalion,  by  an  exprcis  revelation,  as  he  pretended,  he 
kept  the  whole  booty  to  himfcif :  and,  about  the  fame 
time,  forbade  his  followers  the  ufe  of  wine,  or  to  play 
at  games  of  chance,  on  account  of  the  dillurhances  and 
fjuarrels  which  were  likely  to  be  excited  by  that  means 
among  them.  This  year  alfo  he  marched  with  a  body 
of  infantry  to  Bedr,  to  meet  Abu  Sofian,  as  he  had 
promifcd  the  year  before:  but  that  geneial's  heart  fail- 
ing him,  he  returned  home  without  f icing  the  prophet; 
and  this  piece  of  cowardice  the  Mollems  did  not  fail  to 
impute  to  a  terror  fent  immediately  from  God.  The 
year  following,  however,  the  Koreifli,  in  conjunftion 
vfitb  the  tribe  of  Ghalfan,  and  the  Jews  of  Al  Nadir 
and  Koreidha,  aflfembled  an  army  of  12,000  men,  with 
which  they  formed  the  fiege  ot  Medina;  thus  threaten- 
ing the  impodor  and  all  his  followers  with  utter  de- 
ftruftion  at  once.  On  the  enemy's  approach,  Maho- 
met, by  the  advice  of  a  Perfian  named  Stilman,  or- 
dered a  deep  ditch  to  be  dug  round  the  city,  and  went 
out  to  defend  it  with  3000  men.  The  Arabs  having 
inverted  the  town,  both  fides  remained  in  a  ftate  of  in- 
aftivity  for  fome  time;  which  was  fo  well  employed  by 
the  impoflor,  that  he  found  means  to  corrupt  fome  of 
the  leading  men  in  the  enemy's  cam)).  The  good  effefls 
of  this  foon  appeared  ;  for  a  champion  having  advan- 
ced to  the  Moflem  intrenchments,  and  challenged  the 
beft  man  in  their  army  to  fight  him  in  fingle  combat, 
the  challenge  was  immediately  accepted  by  Ali,  who 
flew  him  and  another  that  came  to  his  affiftance  ;  after 
which,  thofe  who  had  been  corrupted  by  Mahomet's 
agents  fo  foured  a  confiderable  part  of  the  forces,  that 
they  deferted  their  camp;  upon  which  all  the  reft  were 
obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  and  return  home. 

The  prophet,  being  now  happily  delivered  from  the 
itioft  powerful  combination  that  had  ever  been  formed 
againft  him,  was  vifited  by  the  angel  Gabriel  ;  who 
afked  him,  whether  he  had  fuffered  his  men  to  lay  down 
their  arm«,  when  the  angels  had  not  laid  down  theirs  ? 
oTdering  him  at  the  fame  time  to  go  immediately  againft 
the  tribe  of  Koreidha,  and  alTuring  him  that  he  himfelf 
would  lead  the  way.  Upon  this  Mahomet  immediate- 
ly ftt  out  for  the  fortrefs  of  the  Koreidhites,  and  pufh- 
ed  on  the  fiege  with  fo  much  vigour,  that,  though  it 
was  deemed  impregnable,  he  oMiged  the  garrifon  to 
capi'ulate  in  25  days.  The  Koreidhites,  not  daring 
to  truft  themftlves  to  the  impoftor's  mercy,  furrender- 
ed  at  difcrelion  to  Saad  Ebn  Moadh,  prince  of  the 
tribe  of  Aws,  hoping  that  he,  being  one  of  their  old 
friends  and  confederates,  would  have  fome  regard  for 
them.  Here,  however,  they  found  themfelves  difap- 
pbinted  ;  for  Sand,  being  highly  provoked  at  them  for 
aflirting  the  Koreifh  while  in  league  with  IMahomet, 
ordered  the  mtn  to  be  put  to  the  fivorJ,  the  women 
a'rid  children  made  flaves,  and  their  goods  divided 
a'mong  the  ]\1  Hems.  This  fentence  was  no  fooner 
heard  by  Mnhomet,  than  he  cried  out  that  Saad  had 
pronounced  the  fentence  of  God  ;  and,  in  conleqiience 
•of  this  decifion,  ordered  the  men,  to  the  number  of 


600  or   700,  to  be  immediately  niafTaered.      The  wo-     Ar«l»;». 
men    and    children   were    alio   carried    into   captivity.         • 
Their  immoveable  poffiffions  v.cre  given  to  the  Moha- 
jeiin,  and  the  goods  divided  equally. 

Mahomet  now  continued  to  be  fuccef*ful,  gradually 
reducing   the  Arab   tribes  one  after  another       I:i  628, 
he  lent  an  ajjent  to  Conltantinople,  defiriiig  leave  ot  the 
Greek  emperor  to  t  ade  with  his  (ubjefts  ;  which  was 
immediately  granted.      The  lame  year  alfo  he  conclud- 
ed a  peace  for  ten  years  with  the  inhabitants  of  Me'-ca, 
and  obtained  liberty  the  next  year  to  perform  his  devo- 
tions at  the  Caaba.     What  tended  confidcrably  to  brinjf 
about  this  pacification  was  an  account  brought  to  the 
Koreidi  by  one  whom  they  had  fent  with  an  aflual  dc-        55 
fiance  to  Mahomet,  of  the  prodigious  veneration  which  Prodi^ioui 
his  followers  had  for  him.      This  melTcngcr  acquainted  If^"'"^"" 
them   that   he  had  been  at  the  courts  both  of   the  Ro-      , 
man   emperors  and   of  the  kings  of  Pcrfia,   but  never 
faw  any  prince   fo   highly  refpcfled  as   Mahomet  wa« 
by  his  companions.     Whenever  be  made  the  ablution, 
in  order  to  fay  his   prayers,  they  ran  and  caught   the 
water  which  he  had  ufed;  ivhenever  he  fpit,  they  licked 
it   up,  and  gathered   up  every  hair  that  fell  from  him, 
with    great    veneration.      This    intimated    how  defpe- 
ratcly  they  would    fight   in    his  defence,  and  probably         ,5 
inclined  his  eriemies  to  avoid  hollilities.     In  629,  iheHe  invites 
impoftor  began  to  think  of  propagating  his  religion  be- foreign 
yond  the  bounds  of  Arabia,  and  lent  meffeneers  to  fg.  pnnccsto 
veral  neighbouring  princes  to  invite  them  to  embrace  „ij-jg„ 
Mahometanitni  ;    but,    before  fending   the   letters,   he 
caufed  a  filver  feal  to  be  made,  on  which  were  engra- 
ved in  three  lines  the  following  works,  "  Mahomet 
THE  Apostle  of  God."    This  feal  he  believed  would 
procure   the   letters  to   which  it  was  affixed  a  more  fa- 
vourable reception   at  the  courts  of  thofe  princes  whi- 
ther they  were  direfled.    The  firft  to  whom  he  applied 
was  Khofru  Parvis  the  king  of  Peifia;  but  he,  finding 
that  Mahomet  had  put  his  own  name  before  his,  tore  the 
letter  in  pieces,  and  fent  away  the  mefl'enger  very  ab- 
ruptly.  He  alio  lent  a  letter  to  the  fame  purpofe  tu  Con- 
Uantinople  ;  but  though  the  emperor  Heraclius  difmif- 
fed   his  meffengers  honourably,  he  refufed  to  abai  don 
the  Chriftian  faith.      Befides  thefe,  he  wrote  five  other 
letters,  which  hediftributed  among  thofe  who  be  thouyht 
would  be  moft  likely  to  acknowledge  him  for  an  apoftle. 
However,  ive  do  not  hear  that  by  means  of  letters  he 
ever  introduced   his  religion  into  a  foreign  country. — 
But  while  our  impoHor  was  thus  going  on  in  the  full  ca- jj  poifoned 
rter  of  fuccefs,  and  induftrioufly  propagating  his  infa- but  reco- 
mous  falfehoods  by  all  the  means  he  could  think  of,  he  "^f^- 
was  poiloned   by  a  maid,  who  wanted,   as  (he  faid,  to 
make  an  experiment  whether  he  was  a  prophet  or  not. 
This    was   done    by  communicating    fome    poifon   to  a 
(houlder  of  mutton,  of  which  one  of  his  companions,  na- 
med BaP.ar  Ebn  Al  Bora,  eating  heartily,  died  upon 
the  Ipot  ;  and  Mahomet  himfelf.  though  be  recovered 
a  little,   and  liv^d  three  years  after,   yet  never  enjoved 
perfeff  health.     Notwithftanding  this  misfortune,  hnw- 
ever,  he  ftill  continued  his  enterprifcs.     The  year  630 
proved    remarkably  fortunate.      It   was  ulhertd   in   by 
the  converfion  of  Khaled  Ebn  Al  Walid,   Amru  Ebn 
Al  As,  and    Othman    Ebn  Telhi,  three   of  the   moft 
confiderable  perfons  among  the  Knreifti;  and  this  foon 
enabled  him  to  become  m>fter  of  the  whole  peninfula 
of  Arabia.     This  year  alfo  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca 
5  R  2  took 
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Arabia,    took  It  into  their  heads  to  violate  the  treaty  concluded 
•  with  Mahomet :  for  the  tribe  of  Beer,  who  were  the 

Meccans  confederates  of  the  Koreith,  attacking  thofe  of  Kho- 
violate  the  zaab,  who  were  in  alliance  with  Mahomet,  maflacred 
treati  with  20  of  them,  and  afterwards  retired;  being  fupported 
Mahomet.  ,•„  t^j;  aflion  by  a  party  of  the  Koreifh  themfelves. — 
The  confequence  of  this  violation  was  foon  apprehend- 
ed J  and  Abu  Sofian  himfelf  made  a  journey  to  Medi- 
na, in  order  to  heal  the  breach  and  renew  the  truce  : 
but  in  vain  ;  for  Mahomet,  glad  of  this  opportunity, 
refuled  to  fee  him.  Upon  this  he  applied  to  Abu 
Beer,  Ali,  Omar,  and  Fatiraa,  to  intercede  for  their 
countrymen  with  the  prophet;  but  feme  of  thefe  giving 
him  rough  anfwers,  and  others  none  at  all,  he  was  obli- 
ged to  return  to  Mecca  as  he  came.  Mahomet  im- 
mediately gave  orders  for  the  neceffary  preparations, 
that  he  might  furprile  the  Meccans,  who  were  by  no 
means  in  a  condition  to  receive  him  ;  but  Hateb  Ebn 
Abu  Baltaa,  hitherto  a  faithful  Moflem,  attempted  to 
give  them  notice  of  their  danger  by  a  letter  ;  though 
without  eflFeft.  His  letter  was  intercepted  :  and  he 
alleged  in  his  excufe,  that  the  only  reafon  he  had  for 
his  conduft  was  to  induce  the  Koreilh  to  treat  his  fa- 
mily with  kindnefs.  This  excufe  the  prophet  accepted, 
as  he  had  greatly  diftinguifhed  himfelf  at  the  battle  of 
Bedr,  but  ftriflly  forbade  any  fuch  practices  for  the 
future  ;  which  having  done,  he  immediately  made  the 
neccfluiry  difpofitions  for  fetting  forward. 

Mahomet's  army,  on  this  occafion,  was  corapofed  of 
Mohajerin,  Anfars,  and  other  Arabs,  who  had  lately 
become  profelytes.  As  they  drew  near  to  Mecca,  he 
fet  up  his  (landards,  and  advanced  in  order  of  battle 
to  Mar  Al  Dharan,  a  place  about  four  parafangs  from 
Mecca,  where  the  whole  array  encamped.  Here  he 
ordered  10,000  fires  to  be  lighted,  and  committed 
the  defence  of  the  camp  to  Omar,  who  cut  off  all  com- 
munication with  the  town,  fo  that  the  Meccans  could 
receive  no  certain  advice  of  their  approach.  Among 
others  that  came  from  Mecca  to  reconnoitre  the  Mo- 
flem camp,  Abu  Sofian  Ebn  Harb,  Hakim  Ebn  He- 
zam,  and  Bodail  Ebn  Warka,  fell  into  Omar's  hands; 
and  being  conduced  to  Mohamet,  were  obliged  to 
embrace  Mahoraetanifm  in  order  to  fave  their  lives. 

The  firft  rumour  of  this  expedition  had  not  a  little 
terrified  the  Koreiih,  though  they  were  not  appriled 
that  the  prophet  had  refolved  upon  a  war;  but  perceiv- 
ing now,  upon  the  report  of  Abu  Sofian,  who  had  been 
fent  back  to  them,  that  the  enemy  was  at  their  gates, 
they  were  thrown  into  the  utmoft  confternation.  Of 
this  Mahomet  being  informed,  he  refolved  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  confufion  that  then  reigned  among  them. 
He  therefore  firft  defpatched  Hakem  and  Bodail  to  the 
Meccans,  inviting  them  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  hiio,  and  become  converts  to  his  new  religion;  after 
which,  he  made  the  following  difpofitiou  of  his  forces. 
Al  Zobeir  was  ordered  to  advance  with  a  detachment 
toward  the  town  on  the  fide  of  Mount  Cada.  Saad 
Ebn  Obad,  prince  of  the  tribe  Khazraj,  marched  by 
his  order  with  another  detachment  towards  the  height 
of  Coba,  which  cnnim;nds  the  plain  of  Mecca.  Ali 
commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  army,  confifting  of  An- 
fars and  Mohajerin.  The  prophet  put  into  his  hands 
the  great  ftandard  of  Mahometanifm,  with  orders  to 
port  himfelf  upon  Mount  Al  Hajun,  and  to  plant  the 
itandard  there ;  fliiflly  enjoining  him,  however,  not 
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to  ftir  from  thence  till  he  himfelf  arrived,  and  till  a  Arabia, 
proper  fignal  (hould  be  given  him  from  Saad  for  that  » 
purpofc.  Khaled  led  the  right  wing,  confifting  of  the 
Arabs  lately  converted,  with  which  he  was  to  poffefs 
himfelf  of  the  plain  of  Mecca.  Abu  Obeidah  com- 
manded in  the  centre,  which  confifted  entirely  of  infan- 
try ;  the  prophet  himfelf  remained  in  the  rear,  from 
whence  he  could  moft  eafily  defpatch  his  orders  to  all 
the  gcneral.s  as  occafion  fhould  require.  He  e.xprefsly 
prohibited  Khaled  and  all  his  other  officers  from  ailing 
ofFenfively  unlefs  they  were  firft  attacked.  Things  be- 
ing in  this  fituation,  the  army  upon  a  fignal  given  put 
itfelf  immediately  in  motion.  The  prophet  mounted  hij 
camel  with  great  alacrity,  and  was  tliat  day  clothed 
in  red.  Al  Zobeir  purfued  the  route  affigned  him  with- 
out oppofition;  nor  did  Saad  difcover  the  fainteft  traces 
of  an  enemy  :  Ali  took  poffeffion  of  his  poft  with- 
out the  lofs  of  a  man ;  and  in  like  manner  Abu  Obeidah 
feized  on  the  fuburbs.  Khaled,  however,  in  his  march 
to  the  plain,  was  met  by  a  large  body  of  the  Koreifli 
and  their  confederates,  whom  he  immediately  attacked 
and  defeated,  putting  28  of  them  to  the  fword.  Not  ,„ 
content  with  this,  he  purfued  them  into  the  town,  and  Mecca  ta. 
maflacred  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants;  which  fo^en. 
terrified  the  reft,  that  fome  (hut  themfelves  up  in  their 
houfes,  while  others  fled  different  ways  in  order  to  avoid 
the  fury  of  the  mercilefs  and  impious  tyrant,  who  was 
now  become  mafter  of  the  city.  Thus  was  Mecca  re- 
duced, with  the  lofs  only  of  two  men  on  the  fide  of  the 
impoftor. 

Mahomet  being  now  mafter  of  the  city,  made  his 
public  entry  into  it  txaflly  at  funrifing.  When  the  firil 
tumult  was  over,  he  went  in  proctfTion  round  the  Caaba 
feven  times,  touching  the  corner  of  the  black  ftone  with 
the  ftaff  in  his  hand,  as  often  as  he  palTed  it,  with 
great  devotion.  Then  he  entered  the  Caaba  ;  where 
obferving  feveral  idols  in  the  form  of  angels,  and  the 
ftatues  of  Abraham  and  Ilhraael  with  the  arrows  of 
divination  in  their  hands,  he  caufed  them  all  to  be  de- 
ftroyed.  He  alfo  broke  in  pieces  with  his  own  hands 
a  wooden  pigeon,  that  had  long  been  efteemed  a  deity 
by  the  idolatrous  Koreilh.  Afterwards  entering  into 
the  interior  part  of  the  Caaba,  he  repeated  with  a  loud 
voice  the  form  ufcd  at  this  day  by  the  Mahometans, 
"  Allah  Akbar,  God  is  great,"  &c.  turning  towards 
every  part  of  the  temple.  Then  he  prayed  between 
the  two  pillars  there,  with  two  inclinations,  as  well  as 
without  the  Caaba;  faying  to  thofe  that  attended  him, 
"  This  is  your  Kebla,  or  the  place  towards  which  you 
are  to  turn  your  faces  in  prayer." 

Having  thus  effeftually  tubdued  the  Koreifh,  put 
an  end  to  all  commotions,  and  purged  the  Caaba  of 
360  idols,  the  prophet's  next  care  was  to  ingratiate 
himfelf  with  the  people.  Sending  therefore  for  fome 
of  the  principal  of  them,  he  afked  thtm  what  kind  of 
treatment  they  expc(fled  from  him,  now  he  had  con- 
quered them  ?  To  this  they  replied,  "  None  but  what 
is  favourable,  O  generous  brother  :"  upon  which  he 
difniiffed  them,  telling  them  they  were  from  that  mo- 
ment a  free  pfople.  After  this,  pretending  a  new  re- 
velation, he  rcftored  the  keys  of  the  Caaba  to  Othman 
Ebn  Telha,  who  was  in  poflcflion  of  them  before;  and 
who  was  now  fo  much  affcffed  by  this  piece  of  juftice, 
that  he  immediately  became  a  profelytc.  Next  day 
the  prophet  declared  Mecca  an  afylum>  and  publicly 
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Atitbia.  gave  out  that  he  would  maintain  to  the  utmoft  of  his 
""V-"-  power  the  inviolable  fccurity  of  tht  place.  He  th^n 
was  folcmnly  inaugurated  ;  after  which  he  profciibcd, 
according  to  fome,  fix  men  and  four  women,  according 
to  others,  eleven  men  and  one  woman  :  but  of  theic 
only  three  men  and  one  woman  were  put  to  deall)  ;  the 
reft  being  pardoned  on  their  embracing  Mahomctan- 
ifm,  and  one  woman  making  her  cfcape.  The  re- 
mainder of  this  year  wss  fpciit  in  various  expeditions 
againfl  diffL-rent  tribes  of  the  Arabs,  which  were  in 
general  attended  with  fuccefs. 

The  9th  year  of  tlie  Hegira,  being  that  of  Chrift 
631,  is  called  by  the  M.ihonictants  the  year  of  Em- 
bajftes  ;  for  the  Arabs,  who  had  hitherto  been  expiring 
the  iflue  of  the  war  between  iNIahoniet  and  the  Koreifh, 
no  fooner  faw  that  tribe,  wliicii  was  the  mod  confiderable 
of  the  whole,  fubinit  to  him,  than  they  began  to  come 
in  to  him  in  great  numbers,  and  to  fend  embriffits  to 
make  their  fubmillions  to  him,  both  while  at  Mecca 
and  after  his  return  to  Medina,  whither  he  had  return- 
ed foon  after  the  tnkiug  of  Mecca  ;  and  this  goud  fur- 
tune  continued  without  interruption  to  the  year  632, 
when  the  famous  iraportor  breathed  his  laft,  having 
juft  reduced  under  his  fubjcflion  the  whole  peninlula 
of  Arabia,  and  being  ready  to  break  into  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdoms  in  order  to  fatisfy  his  ambition. 
The  death  of  Mahomet  occafioned  fuch  a  confterna- 
fufion  on  his  tion  in  Mecca,  that  the  governor  hid  himfelf,  tearing 
^ath.  tQ  1,5  called  to  an  account  for  his  former  condudl  ;  and 

the  inhabitants,  upon  the  firft  arrival  of  this  melancholy 
news,  confidered  themfelves  as  deftitute  of  all  manner 
of  protection.  After  the  firft  imprefTions  of  their  fear, 
however,  were  over,  they  began  to  meditate  a  revolt  ; 
but  were  prevented  by  one  Sohail  Ebn  Amru,  a  prin- 
cipal man  of  the  Koreilh.  The  tumults  at  Medina,  how- 
ever, were  not  fo  eadly  appeaL'd.  The  news  of  this  fad 
event  were  no  fooner  publilhed  theic,  than  a  number  of 
people  affembled  before  his  door,  crying  out,  "  How 
can  our  apoille  be  dead  !  Our  interceffor,  our  media- 
tor has  not  entirely  left  us  !  He  is  taken  up  into  hea- 
ven, as  was  Ifa  ( Jefus);  therefore  he  fliall  not  be  buried." 
This  was  confirmed  by  Omar  j  wi'.o  drew  his  fvord,  and 
fwore,  that  if  any  perfon  affirmed  Mahomet  to  be  dead, 
he  would  cut  off  his  hands  and  his  feet.  "  The  apo- 
ftle  of  God  (fays  he)  is  not  dead  :  he  is  only  gone  for 
a  feafon,  as  Mofes  the  fon  of  Amram  was  gone  from 
the  people  of  Ifrael  for  40  days,  and  then  returned 
to  them  again."  The  populace  therefore  kept  the  body 
above  ground,  even  after  the  belly  began  to  fwell  ; 
nor  could  the  prophet's  uncle  Al  Abbas,  notwithftand- 
ing  this,  convince  them  to  the  contrary.  Upon  hear- 
ing of  thefe  tranfa<5lions,  Abu  Beer  immediately  ported 
from  Al  Sonah,  another  quarter  of  the  city,  and  ex- 
poftulatcd  with  them  in  the  following  manner  :  "  Do 
you  worftiip  Mahomet,  or  the  god  of  Mahomet  ?  If 
the  latter,  he  is  immortal,  .nnd  liveth  for  ever  j  but  if 
the  former,  you  are  in  a  manifeft  error,  for  he  is  cer- 
tainly dead."  The  truth  of  this  affcrtion  he  imme- 
diately evinced  from  feveral  paflfages  of  the  Koran,  in 
fo  clear  and  conclufive  a  manner,  that  he  not  only  fatis- 
fied  Omar,  but  calmed  the  minds  of  all  the  people. 

The  prophet  having  left  no  direftions  concerning  a 
fucceflTor,  very  warm  difputrs  arofe  between  the  Moha- 
jerin  and  the  Anfars  about  the  right  of  clefling  a  ca- 
liph.   The  former  infilled  011  having  that  right,  becaufe 
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they  had  attended  Mahomet  in  his  flight  to  Medina;    Aubi«. 
and  the  others,  becaufe  thty  had  fupportcd  him  when         ' 
cxf)clled  trom  his  native  city,  &C.      In  lliort,   the  dif- 
putes  became  fo  hot,  that  an  open   rupture  muft  have 
commenced,  had  not  they  been  terminated  by  a  propo- 
fal  that  each  party  (liould  choofe  a  caliph.     This  amufed 
them  a  little  for  the  prefent  ;  but  not  proving  perfcflly 
agreeable  to  the  Mohajerin,    Abu  Beer  propofcd   two 
perfons,  Omar  and  Abu  Obeidah,  offering  to  fwear  al- 
legiance to  him  on  whom  the  fuffragcs  of  both  parties 
fliould  fall.     But    this  producing   no   dccifion,  Omar        ^^ 
fwore  fealty  to  Abu  Beer,  and  his  example  was  follow- Abu  Beet 
cd  by  all  the  Moflems  on  tlie  fpot  ;   upon  which  he  wasfucceccU 
acknowlcdj^ed   both  by  tiie   Mohajerin   and  Anfars  as*""*- 
the  rig'  tful  fuccelTor  of  Mahomet.  g. 

Thefe  tranfniEiions,  however,  -were  not  at  all  agree- Ali  diflatif- 
able  to  Ali,  who,  as  fon-in-law  to  the  prophet,  hadficd. 
undoubtetily  the  bed  title  to  the  fucceffion.  He  expo- 
ftulated  with  Abu  Beer  about  the  manner  of  his  elec- 
tion, which  had  been  effe£led  without  his  knowledge  ; 
and  received  for  aiifwer,  that  the  exigence  of  aflairs 
would  not  admit  of  deliberation  ;  and  that,  had  not  the 
eleftion  been  fo  fudden,  tiie  oppofite  party  would  have 
wn  ftcd  the  power  entirely  out  of  their  hands.  Ali  was 
in  Fatima's  apartment  when  Abu  Beer  had  the  good 
luck  to  be  eledfed  caliph  ;  and,  upon  the  airival  of  the 
news,  expreiTcd  great  dilTatisfaflion.  He  found  him- 
felf, however,  foon  obliged  to  change  his  note,  when 
the  new  caliph  fent  Omar  with  orders  to  burn  the  houfe 
where  he  and  his  friends  \vere  aflembled,  in  cafe  he  did 
not  concur  in  fupporting  the  eleftion.  But  notwith- 
flanding  his  forced  compliance  on  this  occ<:fion,  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  he  reckoned  himfelf  injured  ; 
and  his  pretenfions  were  thought  to  be  juft  by  a  great 
number  of  Moflems :  which  notion  is  entertained  by  a 
very  confiderable  party  of  M  chometans  even  at  this 
day  ;  and  thefe  are  called  Shiiles  oxfeBarles. 

Soon  after  Abu  Beer's  acct-flion,  many  of  the  Arabs 
refufed  to  pay  the  tribute  impofed  upon  them  by  Ma- 
homet, and  even  attempted  to  ftiake  off  bis  yoke  alto- 
gether. This  fo  alarmed  the  caliph  and  his  fubjefts  at 
Medina,  that,  fearing  a  general  revolt,  they  fent  all  not 
able  to  bear  arms  into  the  cavities  of  the  rocks  and 
mountains,  and  put  themfelves  in  as  good  a  pofture  of 
defence  as  the  (hort  time  would  permit.  In  the  mean  5^ 
time  Khaled  was  defpatched  with  an  army  of  4^500  men  Rebellions 
to  reduce  the  rebels : 
gave  them  a  total  def 

plunder,  and  made  many  or  tneir  rniidrcn  Haves.  Aor 
was  he  content  with  this  ;  for  bting  fent  by  x'^bu  Beer 
to  Malek  Ebn  Noweirah,  an  eminent  perfr.n  among  the 
Arabs,  and  famous  for  his  fkill  in  poetry  as  well  as  his 
horfemanihip  and  bravery,  to  bring  him  over  by  fair 
means,  he  immediately  ordered  his  head  to  be  cut  off. 
By  this  means,  indeed,  he  extingullhed  all  the  remains 
of  rebellion  ;  but  rendered  himfelf  exceedingly  obnoxi- 
ous to  Abu  Beer,  who  would  have  put  him  to  death, 
had  not  Omar  ftrongly  intcrc(  ded  for  him :  for  Khaled 
had  greatly  exceeded  his  commillion,  as  Malek  had  re- 
turned to  M'.hometanifm,  and  had  offered  to  pay  the 
monev.  This  was  not,  however,  the  only  piece  of  fer- 
vice  Khaled  performed  at  this  time  ;  he  alfo  defeated 
and  killed  Moleilama,  who  had  fet  up  for  a  prophet  in 
the  time  of  Mahomet,  and  even  wanted  to  take  the 
grand  impoftor  himfelf  into  company  with  him.     The 
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fame  general  likewife  defeated  and  difperfed  tVie  troops 
of  another  prophet,  called  Toleiah  Ebn  Khowailed,  obli- 
ging himfelf  to  remain  concealed  till  after  the  death  of 
Abu  Beer.  About  the  fame  time  another  body  of  re- 
bels committed  great  diforders  in  the  province  of  Bah- 
rein. Againrt  thefe  Abu  Beer  defpatched  Al  Ola  at 
the  head  of  a  confiderable  army,  who  foon  obliged 
them  to  return  to  Mahometanifm  ;  having  put  great 
numbers  of  them  to  the  fword,  and  plundered  their 
country  in  a  dreadful  manner. 

Abu  Beer  having  now  no  enemy  to  contend  with  in 
•  Arabia,  and  being  free  from  all  apprehenfions  of  a  com- 
petitor, refolved  next  to  turn  his  arms  againft  the 
Greek  emperor.  Some  ikirmillies  had  happened,  in 
the  time  of  Mahomet,  between  the  Modems  and 
Greeks  ;  in  one  of  which  Zeid,  a  Modem  commander, 
had  been  killed.  To  revenge  his  death,  his  (on  Ofa- 
ma  was  on  the  point  of  making  an  irruption  into  Syria 
at  the  time  of  Mahomet's  deceafe.  This  enterprife 
the  caliph  ordered  him  to  go  on  with  ;  and  it  was  ex- 
ecuted, by  Ofania  with  great  fuccefs.  He  entered 
Syria,' and  laid  wafte  the  country,  doing  the  Greeks  a 
good  deal  of  damage  :  after  which  he  returned  to  A- 
rabia  without  any  confiderable  lofs. 

Soon  after  the  caliph  fent  Khaled  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  armv  to  invade  Irak,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
kingdom  of  Hira.  In  this  undertaking  he  was  attend- 
ed with  his  ufual  fuccefs.  The  king  Al  Mondar  Al 
Maghrar  loft  his  lite  in^defence  of  his  dominions  ;  and 
the  kingdom  was  totally  deifroyed,  after  it  had  conti- 
nued 622  years  and  eight  months,  as  we  have  already 
hinted.  The  inhabitants  became  tributaries  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Eutychius,  the  tribute  collefted  on  this  oc- 
cafion  amounted  to  70,000  pieces  of  money.  This, 
according  to  Al  Makin,  was  the  firft  tribute  money 
ever  brought  to  Medina. 

The  exigence  of  the  caliph's  affairs  in  Syria,  ho\«- 
ever,  did  not  fuffer  Khaled  long  to  remain  in  Irak. 
Before  the  departure  of  the  army  under  his  command, 
Abu  Beer  hadf come  to  a  refolntion  to  invade  Syria; 
and  finding  his  defign  approved  by  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  his  court,  he  fent  circular  letters  to  the  petty 
princes  of  Yaman,  the  chief  men  of  Mecca,  &c.  in- 
forming them  of  his  intention  to  take  Syria  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  infidels  ;  acquainting  them,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  a  war  for  the  propagation  of  the  true  reli- 
gion was  an  aft  of  obedience  to  God.  To  thefe  letters 
they  paid  a  proper  regard  ;  nnd  in  a  very  Ihort  time 
appeared  at  Medina  at  the  head  of  their  refpeflive 
troops,  and  pitched  their  tents  round  the  city.  Here 
thty  ftaid  till  the  Modem  army  deftined  to  aft  againft 
the  emperor  was  completely  formed,  and  in  a  capacity 
to  begin  its  march.  The  caliph  liaving  viewed  the 
troops  from  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  prayed  to  God  for 
fuccefs,  attended  the  generals  a  little  way  on  foot.  As 
the  g -nerals  were  on  horfeback,  they  could  not  forbear 
cxorefling  their  uneafincfs  at  the  ciliph's  thus  demean- 
ing hirafelf ;  but  he  told  them,  that  it  fignified  little 
whether  they  walked  on  foot  or  rode,  as  they  had  all 
s  the  fame  views,  viz.  the  lervice  of  God,  aiid  the  pro- 
pagation of  religion.  At  parting,  he  :iddrefled  Yi  zid 
ilbn  Abu  Sofian,  wh.om  he  had  inverted  uith  tl^e  fu- 
preme  command,  in  the  following  manner  :  "  Take 
care,  Yezid  Kbn  A''U  Sofian,  to  treat  your  men  with 
tcnderncfs  and   lenity.     Confult  with  your  officers  on 
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all   prefTmg  occafion?,  and  encourage  them  to  face  the    Arabia. 
enemy  witli  bravery  and  relolution.      If  you  fhall  hap-  » 

pen  to  be  vlftorious,  deftroy  neither  old  people,  wo- 
men, nor  children.  Cut  down  no  palm  trees,  nor  burn 
any  fields  of  corn.  Spare  all  fruit  trees,  and  flay  no 
cattle  but  fuch  as  you  Ihall  take  for  your  own  ufe. 
Adhere  always  inviolably  to  your  engagements,  and 
put  none  of  the  religious  perfons  you  Ihall  meet  with 
in  monafteries  to  the  fword.  Offer  no  violence  to  the 
places  they  ferve  God  in.  As  for  thofe  members  of 
the  fvnagogues  of  Satan  vjhojhave  iheir  crowns,  cleave 
their  fkdlls,  and  give  them  no  quarter,  except  they  em- 
brace Idamifm  (Mahometanifm),  or  pay  tribute." 

The  Greek  emperor  was  greatly  alarmed  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Modem  army  ;  however,  he  made  all 
neceifary  preparations  for  his  defence,  and  fent  out  a 
detachment  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy.  Thefe  having 
fallen  in  with  the  Arabs,  a  battle  eiifued,  in  which  the 
Greeks  were  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  I  200,  while  the 
Arabs  loft  only  120  men.  This  was  lucceeded  by  a 
great  many  fkirmidies,  in  which  the  Mofiems  were  ge- 
nerally vlftorious.  The  rich  ipoil  taken  on  thefe  oc- 
cafions  was  fent  as  a  prefent  to  the  caliph  ;  who  having 
acquainted  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca  with  his  good  fuc- 
cefs, they  were  thereby  fo  elated,  that  they  furnldied 
him  with  a  ftrong  reinforcement,  which  was  immedi- 
ately ordered  into  Syria.  The  Greek  emperor,  in  the 
mean  time,  having  ordered  another  body  of  his  troops 
to  advance  towards  the  frontiers,  they  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  engaging  the  Modem  army  under  Abu  Obei- 
dah,  a  perfon  of  great  piety,  but  little  experience  in  [-jjj.  ;^|gf_ 
war.  Him  they  totally  defeated  ;  and  Abu  Beer  was  l<.,,,.  de- 
fo  much  provoked  at  his  defeat,  that  he  deprived  him  feated. 
of  the  command,  which  was  given  to  Khaled,  who  was 
for  this  purpofe  recalled  from  Irak.  That  general's 
firft  exploit  was  the  reduftion  of  Boftra,  a  very  rich  and 
populous  city  of  Syria  Damafcena  ;  which,  however, 
he  accomplilhed  by  treachery  rather  than  by  force  of 
arms.  Having  left  a  garrlfon  of  400  men  in  Boftra, 
and  being  joined  by  Abu  Obeidah's  forces,  he  Inid  f 
fiege  to  Daraafcus  with  an  army  of  45,000  men.  This  Damascus 
fo  alarmed  the  emperor,  that  he  defpatched  an  army  of  befieged. 
100,000  men,  commanded  by  one  Werdan,  to  the  re- 
lief of  tha^city.  Khaled,  on  hearing  of  the  approach 
of  this  formidable  army,  was  for  marching  immediate- 
ly with  all  his  forces,  and  giving  them  battle  ;  but  this 
was  oppofed  by  Abu  Obeidah,  as  it  would  enable  the 
iiihabitajiti  of  Daroafcus  to  procure  fredi  fupplies  both 
of  arms  and  provifions,  and  confequently  render  the  re- 
duftion of  the  place  more  difficult.  It  was,  therefore, 
at  laft  agreed,  that  a  body  of  troops  diould  be  detached 
under  Derar  Ebn  Al  Wazar,  an  excellent  officer,  and 
an  implacable  enemy  to  the  Chriftl.ins  (as  Indeed  were 
all  the  Modem  generals  except  Abn  Obeidah),  to  fight 
the  enemy,  wliilil  the  fiege  was  carried  on  by  the  two 
generals.  _  ^^ 

Khaled,  fearing  left  Derar's  furious  zeal  and  hatred  The  Greeks 
to  the  Chriftians  diould  prove  fatal  to  his   troops,  told  delVatcd 
him  before  his  departure,  that  though  they  were  com- "' "'"''"* 
manded  to  fight   for  the  propagation  of  their  religion,    ^"^    ^^ 
vet  they  were  not  allowed   to   throw  away  the  lives  of 
their  men  ;   and  therefore  ordered  him  to  retire   to  the 
main  body  of  the  army,  in  cafe  he  found  himfelf  pref- 
feil    by  a  fuperior  force.      But  Derar,  deaf  to  this  (alu- 
tary  admonition,  with  hi$  fmall  body  of  troops  ruflied 
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upon  (\k  whole  ChriRian  army,  notwithn^ndiiif;  tlic 
vafl  difproponion  of  numbtis.  He  cliarj'ed  them, 
however,  with  fuch  bravery,  that  he  penetrated  to  the 
fpot  where  the  (jnieral  j^iivc  his  orders,  killed  the  llanH- 
ard-bearer,  and  carried  olF  the  liind.ird  itlelf,  in  which 
was  a  crofs  richly  adorned  with  precious  ftones.  Nay, 
he  would  in  all  probability  have  put  Werdan's  army 
to  flight,  had  not  that  general's  fon,  the  commandant 
of  Hem',  arrived  in  tlie  heat  of  the  engagement  with 
a  body  of  10,000  men  ;  with  which  he  attacked  the 
Mollems  To  brilkly  in  the  rear,  that  he  forced  them  to 
retire,  and  took  Derar  iiimfclf  prifoncr.  This  fo  dil- 
couraired  them,  that  they  would  have  taken  to  their 
heels,  had  not  Rati  Ebii  Omeirah  animated  them  with 
the  following  words  :  "  What  !  do  not  you  know,  that 
whoever  turns  his  back  upon  his  enemies  offends  God 
and  his  prophet  I"  and  that  the  prophet  declared  the 
gates  of  paradiCc  (hould  be  open  to  none  but  fuch  as 
fought  for  religion  ?  Come  on  !  I  will  go  before  you. 
If  your  captain  be  dead,  or  taken  priloner,  yet  your 
God  is  alive,  and  fees  what  you  do."  This  exhorta- 
tion had  fuch  an  effefl  upon  liis  troops,  that  returning 
to  the  charge,  they  maintained  their  ground  with  U'l- 
parallelod  bravery,  till  Khaled  arrived  with  a  confide- 
rablc  body  of  infantry  and  1000  horfe.  The  arrival 
of  this  general  foon  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day.  A 
party  of  the  imperial  army  went  over  to  tlie  Moflems, 
and  the  reft  took  to  their  heels.  Derar  alfo  was  re- 
taken, and  carried  off  in  triumph.  However,  Wcr- 
dan,  having  colleflcd  the  Ihattertd  remains  of  his  for- 
ces, and  received  a  reinforcement  from  the  emperor, 
found  his  army  ftill  to  amount  to  73,000  men,  with 
which  he  refolved  to  make  another  attempt  for  the  re- 
lief of  Dam  ifcus.  They  were  attended  with  ftill  worfe 
fuccefs  in  this  fecond  attempt  than  they  had  been  be- 
fore ;  being  utterly  defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  50,000 
men,  fo  that  they  were  no  more  in  a  condition  to  at- 
tempt any  thing  ;  and,  in  confequfnce  of  this,  the  city 
vas  foon  taken,  notwithllanding  the  ulmolt  efforts  of 
the  befieged. 

This  dlfaftrous  event  happened  in  the  year  634;  and 
the  very  day  that  Damalcus  was  taken,  Abu  Beer  died 
of  a  confnmptioii  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
fucceeded  by  Omar,  vrho  was  proclaimed  caliph  that 
very  day  ;  and  the  firft  title  affigned  him  was,  The  cti- 
lifh  of  the  catifih  of  the  aprijle  of  God.  But  the  Arabs 
confidering,  that  by  the  additions  to  be  continually 
made  at  the  accclTion  of  every  new  caliph,  the  title 
would  become  too  long,  they  with  one  voice  fainted 
him,  EtKficror  of  the  brlieih^s ;  which  ilhiftrious  title 
defcenJed  afterwards  to  his  iucceffors  by  a  kind  of  in- 
Conteftable  right. 

The  new  caliph  was  no  fooner  fettled  than  he  repla- 
ced Abu  Obeidah  in  the  command  of  the  army  in  Sy- 
ria, being  greatly  difpleafed  with  the  cruel  and  blood- 
thirfty  difpodtion  of  Khaled.  He  alfo  commanded  A- 
bu  Obeidah  to  have  an  eye  upon  Paleftin' ,  and  to  in- 
vade it  as  foon  as;in  opportunity  offered.  Khaled  bore 
his  difgrace  with  great  magnanimity  ;  and  ("wore,  that 
though  he  had  always  had  the  greateft  regard  for  Abu 
Beer,  and  the  utraoft  averfion  to  Omar,  he  would  fub- 
mit  to  God's  will,  and  obey  the  new  caliph  as  the  law- 
ful fucceifor  of  Mahomet.  The  Mofiem  forces  in  the 
mean  time  having  made  all  proper  difpofitions  for  im- 
proving the  advantages  they  had  gained,  Abu  Cbei- 
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dab  fent  a  detachment  of  500  horfe   to  a   pldce  called     Aral-'.!. 
Dair  jll/tl  K'id'ii,  about   30  milts  from  Damafcus,  to  • 

plunder  the  Chriltians  there.    In  this  place  there  lived 
a  priclt  fo  eminent  for  his  fan6tity,  that  the  neighbour- 
ing people  of  all  ranks  refoited  to  him  for  his  blc  fling 
and  inllruftion.     When  any  pcrfon  of  diftin^lion  mar- 
ried, he  took  with  him   his  new  fpoufe,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive this  holy  man's  benediftion.     'ITie  fame  of  tUit 
pried's  fanflity  drew  fuch   numbers  of  people  to  that 
place  every  liafter,  that  a  great  fair  was  kept  annually 
at  his  lioulc  to  wl)ich  were  brought  Vaft   'luantities  of 
the  richell  filk,  plate,  jewels,  &.c.     When  the  Arabs 
diew  near  to  tliis  place,  to  which  they  were  condufted 
by  a  Chridian,  they  were  informed   that  the  governor 
of  Triprjli  had  married  his  daughter  to  a  perfon  of  di- 
ftinflion,  who  had  carried  his  lady  to  the  above-men- 
tioned priell.      She  was  attended   by  a  guard  of  50CO 
men  ;     befides  which,    the  Jews,  Greeks,  Copts,  and 
Armenians,  at  that  time  atlembled  about  the  monafte- 
ry,  amounted  to    1 0,000.     Notwithllanding  this,  the        73 
Mofiem  commander  determined  to  carry  off  the  lady  ;  C>o\';/Tior^ 
and  having  told  his  men,  that  they  fliould  either  cr.joy  °     "'i'''''" 
the  riches  of  the  Chriftians,   or  the   pleafures  01  para- ^.j^jf^jj  off. 
dife,  he  commanded  them  to  fall  on  the  enemy.     The 
impctuolity  of  thefe  cnthuliafts  at  firft   bore  all  down 
before  them  ;  but  the  Chriftians,  perceiving  they  were 
but  a  handful  of  m?-n,   furrounded  them    on    all    f.des, 
and  refolved  to  make  them  pay  dear  for  their  temerity. 
But  Abu  Obeidah,    being  informed  of  their  dangerous 
fituation,  immediately  delpatched  Khaled  with  a  ftrong 
detachment  to  the  relief  of  his   diftreffed  countrymen. 
The  confequence  of  this  was,   that  the  Chriftians  were 
entirely   defeated,  and   the   unhappy  lady  carried  off, 
with  40  maids  that  waited  upon  her,  as  well  as  all  the 
wealth  brought  to   the  above-mentioned   fair  ;  among 
which   were    many  rich  garments  curioufly   wrought, 
and  in  particular  one  adorned   with  the  effigies  of  our 
Saviour.    All  thefe  were  fold  for  ten  times  their  weight 
of  gold  to  forae  of  the  opulent  Arabs  of  Yaman.    'I'he 
young  lady  was  given  to  Abdallah,  who  kept  her  to 
the  reign   of  Yezid.      Of  this  advantage   Abu   Obei- 
dah fent   notice  to  the  caliph  by  a  letter,  in  which  he        74 
alfo  acquainted  him  that  fome  of  his    men    had   drunk  Pur.ifli.iient 
wine.     Thefe  delinquents,  by  the  advice  of  Ali,  had':*^f°'"'^ 
each  of  them   80  ftripes  beftowed   upon  the    foles  of'",  "^ . 
their  feet  :   after  which,  many  others,  who  had   rieverjij^jnii^inc. 
been  fufpefted  of  drinking  this  prohibited  liquor,  made 
a  voluntary  confeffion,  and  received  the  fame  chaftife 
ment. 

The  Moflcm   general  next   fet  about  reducing  the 
principal  fortreffes  in  Syria,  and  foon  became  roafter  of 
Kinnifrin,   Baalbec,  Adeftan,  Shaizar,  and  Hems  ;  on 
the  news  of  which,  the  Gree'n  emperor  Heraclius,  re- 
folving  if  poffible  to  put  a  flop  to  the  cruel  and  unpro- 
voked ravages  of  thefe  barbarians,  fjntagainft  them  an 
army  of  240,:;oo  men,  commanded    by   one    Mai.url,        -j- 
whom  the  Arabs  called  Mahan.   But  this  vaft  multitude  The  Greeks 
was  utterly  defeated  by  Khaled  ;  upon  whom  Abu  O-  utterly  de- 
beidah  conferred  the  fupreme  command,  on  account  of '«atcd  at 
his  fuperior  fkill  in  military  affairs.     This  battle  «-as '^"'"°'^'^* 
fought  near  a  village  called  Tirmouk  ;  and,  according 
to  the  Arabian  hiftorians,  the  Chriftians  had  150, "CO 
men  killed  and  40,000  taken  prifoners,  while  the  Mo 
flems  loft  no  more  than  4030  men. 

The  defeat  at  Yetmouk  was  iimnediately  followed 
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Arabia,  by  tlie  lofs  of  the  whole  province  of  Palellinc.  The 
'  ■  reduftion  of  Jerufalcm  was  one  of  its  firft  confequences  ; 
Ortur  viBts  ^""^  Omar,  being  apprifed  of  the  fuccefs  of  hjs  arms, 
Jerufakm  immediately  fet  out  to  vifit  that  holy  place,  at  the  re- 
queft,  it  is  faid,  of  the  inhabitants.  The  caliph  was 
attended  in  his  journey  by  a  numerous  retinue,  moft  of 
whom  afterwards  returned  home.  He  rode  upon  a  red 
camel,  and  carried  with  him  two  facks,  one  of  which 
contained  a  fort  of  proviflon  confifting  of  barley,  tice, 
or  wheat,  fodden  and  unhufked,  and  the  other  fruits. 
Before  him  he  had  a  leather  bottle,  very  neceffary  in 
thefe  defert  countries  to  put  water  in  ;  and  behind  him 
a  wooden  platter.  Before  he  left  the  place  where  he 
had  relied  the  preceding  night,  he  conftantly  faid  the 
morning  prayer ;  after  which  he  addrefled  himfelf  to 
his  attendants  in  a  devout  ftrain,  always  uttering  be- 
fore them  fome  pious  ejaculations.  Then  he  commu- 
nicated his  provifion  to  them  ;  every  one  of  his  fellow 
travellers  eating  xvith  him  out  of  the  fame  platter,  with- 
out the  leaft  diftinftion.  His  clothes  were  made  of 
camels  hair,  and  were  in  a  very  tattered  condition  ; 
nor  could  any  thing  be  more  mean  or  fordid  than  the 
figure  he  made.  On  the  road  he  diflributed  juftice 
among  his  fubjcdls ;  concerning  which  we  have  feveral 
anecdotes  ;  but  that  moft  to  his  honour  is  the  follow- 
ing :  Having  obferved  fome  poor  tributaries  expofed 
to  the  heat  of  the  fun,  a  very  cruel  punilhment  in  thofe 
hot  countries,  for  not  being  able  to  pay  the  fum  de- 
manded of  them,  he  ordered  them  to  be  relealed  ;  tel- 
ling his  attendants,  that  he  once  heard  the  apoftle  of 
God  fay,  "  Do  not  afflift  men  in  this  world  ;  for  thofe 
who  do  fo,  God  ftiall  pnniih  in  hell  fire  at  the  day  of 
judgment."  His  orders  were  immediately  executed, 
to  the  great  grief  of  the  oppreflors  ;  and  the  caliph 
continued  his  route.  On  the  confines  of  Syria  he  was 
met  by  Abu  Obeidah  attended  by  an  efcort,  who  con- 
duffed  him  to  the  Miflem  camp,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  the  utmoft  demonftrations  of  joy  ;  and 
from  thence  to  Jerufalem.  The  morning  after  his  ar- 
rival, he  faid  prayers  and  preached  to  the  troops.  In 
his  fermon  he  repeated  the  following  paflage  out  of  the 
Koran.  "  Whomfoever  God  (hall  direft,  he  fliall  be 
rightly  direfted  ;  and  whomfoever  he  (hall  caufe  to 
err,  thou  (halt  not  find  any  to  defend  or  to  direft." 
Upon  this  a  Chriftian  rofe  up,  and  faid  aloud  twice, 
"  God  caufes  no  one  to  err."  Omar  made  no  anfwer 
to  him,  but  commanded  the  Modems  near  him  to 
flrike  off  the  infidel's  head  if  he  repeated  thofe  words 
again  ;  but  the  prieif  took  care  to  give  him  no  further 
interruption.  After  the  c5nclufion  of  his  lermon,  he 
pitched  his  tent,  made  of  hair,  within  fight  of  the  ci- 
ty :  then  he  figned  the  articles  of  capitulation  ;  by 
which  the  inhabitants  were  entitled  to  the  free  exer- 
cife  of  their  religion,  the  pofleiTion  of  their  properties, 
and  his  prottflion. 

The  articles  of  capitulation  being  figned,  Omar,  in 
purfuance  of  his  engagements,  gave  the  inhabitants  a 
Schedule,  by  which  tiiey  were  fecured  in  the  full  pof- 
fe(non  of  all  that  had  been  agreed  upon  :  after  which 
the  gates  wire  opened  toltim,  and  he  entered  the  tov.n. 
He  was  waited  upon  by  the  p.itriarch  Sophronius, 
with  whom  he  converfed  familiarly,  and  alked  him 
manv  qi,e(!ioiis  concerning  the  antiquities  of  the  city. 
One  of  the  firft  places  they  vifltcd  was  the  temple  of 
the  refurieflion,  in  the  midft  of  which  Omar  fat  down} 


and  when  the  hour  of  prayet  was  come,  told  the  pa-  Arabu. 
triarch  he  had  a  mind  to  pray,  and  defired  him  to  (how  •  ' 
him  a  place  for  that  purpolc.  Sophronius  told  him  he 
might  do  fo  where  he  was  ;  but  this  he  abl»  lutely  re- 
fufed.  Then  the  patriarch  led  him  to  St  Condaiitine's 
church  ;  but  he  likewife  declined  praying  there.  At 
laft  he  laid  hi^  prayers  upon  one  ot  the  Heps  of  the  eaft 
g.-ite  of  the  church  ;  telling  the  patriarch  afterwards, 
that  had  he  prayed  in  any  of  the  churches,  the  Mo- 
dems would  infallibly  have  taken  it  from  tliem,  which, 
he  faid,  they  might  attempt  as  it  was,  and  therefore 
gave  him  a  paper,  wherein  the  Modems  were  com- 
manded not  to  pray  on  the  fteps  of  St  Conftantiiie's 
church  in  any  number*,  but  only  one  by  one.  Alter 
this  he  defired  the  patriarch  to  (how  him  a  place  where 
he  might  ereft  a  molque  ;  and  was  conduced  to  the 
place  where  Jacob's  ftone  lay,  on  which  he  ilept  when 
he  faw  the  vifion  of  the  ladder.  This  ftone  had  been 
hitherto  dighted,  and  no  building  fuft'ered  to  be  eredl- 
ed  upon  it,  in  order  to  fulfil  our  Saviour's  prophecy, 
that  the  habitation  of  the  Jews  (hould  be  left  unto 
them  defolate,  and  that  not  one  ftone  fliould  be  left 
upon  another.  In  confequence  of  this  neglefl  it  was 
entirely  covered  with  dirt,  which  the  caliph  immedi- 
ately began  to  carry  away  in  his  veft  ;  and  the  Modems 
foon  haftening  to  aflift  him,  the  ftone  was  cleared  in  a 
very  fhort  time.  We  are  told  by  Theophanes,  that 
when  Omar  entered  the  temple  of  the  reluneflion,  he 
was  clad  in  fuch  mean  and  dirty  apparel,  that  the  pa- 
triarch  took  great  offence  at  his  appearance,  and  with 
much  difficulty  at  laft  prevailed  upon  him  to  put  on 
fome  clean  linen  and  clothes  till  his  own  could  be  wa(h- 
ed.  The  fame  author  relates,  that  when  the  patriarch 
firft  faw  Omar  in  that  place,  he  could  not  forbear  cry- 
ing out,  "  This  is  of  a  truth  the  abomination  of  de- 
folation,  fpoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet,  ftanding 
in  the  holy  place!"  Thele  words,  as  Mr  Ocklcy  ima- 
gines, being  overheard  by  the  Modems,  they  trumped 
up  a  ftory  of  the  patriarch's  having  owned  that  the 
conqueft  of  Jerufalem  by  Omar  «as  foretold  by  the 
prophet  Daniel  ;  and  that  an  ancient  prophecy  was 
kept  in  Jerulaleai  concerning  Omar,  wherein  his  per- 
fon  was  defcribed,  his  name  and  religion  (pecified,  and 
he  declared  to  be  the  only  man  that  could  reduce  that 
city. 

Before  the  caliph  left  Syria,  he  divided  that  country 
into  two  parts;  one  of  which,  that  lay  between  Haj- 
ran  or  Auran  and  Aleppo,  which  was  not  peififlly 
conquered,  he  committed  to  the  care  of  Abu  Obeidah, 
giving  him  the  ftiiifteft  orders  to  reduce  it  as  loon  as 
pofTible.  Yezid  Ebn  Abu  Sofian  was  commanded  to 
take  upon  him  the  care  of  the  other,  which  compre- 
hended Paleftine,  and  the  fca  coaft,  and  to  make  him- 
feU  abfolute  mafter  of  it,  having  a  body  of  troops  af- 
figned  him  for  that  purpofe.  He  alfo  dircfted  Amru 
Ebn  Al  As  to  invade  Egypt,  then  in  a  very  languilh- 
in^  condition,  with  a  body  of  Modem  foicis.  After 
having  made  thefe  dil])ofitions  for  extending  his  con-  , 

qi'cfts,   Omar  fet  out  (or  Medina,   where  he  arrived  in  He  return? 
perftft  health,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  inhabitants,  who  to  Medina. 
apprehended,  from  his  long  day  at  Jerufalem,  that  he 
had  intended  to  fix  his  relidence  there. 

Soon  after  Omar's  depaiturc,  Yezid  advanced  to 
Cffifarea  ;  but  found  the  place  fo  ftrong  that  he  was 
obliged  to  continue  fome  time  in  a  (late  of  ioaffion. 

Abu 
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Arabia-    Abu   Obeidah,  in   the   mean  time,  advjncfd  towards 
I"     >  Ali:|>(JO,  the  citadel   of   which   was   at   that    time   the 

llrongeft  in  Syria.      The  citizens  were  ftruck  with   the 
utmolt    confternation   at   his  approach.      They   had   at 
tliat  lime  two  governors,  who  were   brothers,  and   re- 
fided  in  the   c;ii<le,   which  was  fituated   at  a  little   di- 
flance  from  the  city.      The  names  of  thefe  two  gover- 
nors,   who  were  of  very  different    dilpofitions,    were 
Youkinna    and  John.      Their    f.nlicr,   by   the  emperor 
Heraclius's   appointment,   prefided   over  all  that  traft 
which    lay  betwixt    Aleppo  and   tlie   Euphrates  ;   and, 
after    his  death,  the   chief  niana^^ement  of  affairs  de- 
volved   upon  Youkinna,  liis  brother  John  fpeiidin>;  lii* 
time  moltly  in  devotion  and  atts  of  charity.   He  would 
therefore  gladly  have  prevailed    on  Youkinna    to  pur- 
ciiafe  a  peace  from  the  Arabs  with  money,  rather  than 
make  his  country  a  fceiie  of   blood  and    ravaj^es  ;   but 
this  not  fuiting  the  martial   genius  of  Youkinna,    he 
armed  a   confidernble   number   of  the  citizens,  amonjj 
whom  were  feveral  Chrillian   Arabs,    and  ditfributed 
money  among  them.     He  then  told    his  men   that  he 
intended  to  aft  offcnfivcly  againlf  the  Arabs,  and  even 
to  engage  them  if  poflible   before  they  drew  too   near. 
To  infpire   them    with   the  greater  refolution,   he  oh- 
ferved,  that  the  IVIollem  army  was  divided  into  feveral 
bodies  ;  one  of  which  had   orders   to   befiege  Cxfarea, 
another  to  march  to  Damafcus,  and   the  third   to  en- 
vade    Egypt.     Having  thus   animated   his   troops,    he 
put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  12,000  of  them,  and  march- 
ed forwards  to  get  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  motions. 
79        Abu  Obeidah,  in  the  mean  time,  had   fent  before  him 
J      "!  ^'    ,  Caab  Ebrv  Damarah,  with  1000  men  ;   giving  him  ex- 
defeated  by  Pfe's  orders  not  to  nght  till  he    had   received   inrorma- 
Yuukinna.    tion  of  the  enemy.     Youkinna's  fpies  difcovered   Caab 
and  his  men  reding  themfelves  and  watering  their  hor- 
fes  without  the  leaft  apprehenfion  of  danger  ;  of  which 
the  general  being  appriled,  he   polled   one    pait  of  his 
troops  in  ambufcade,  and  with  the  other   attacked   the 
Moflems.     The    Arabs   behaved   with   theit   ufual   va. 
lour  ;  and  at  firft  repulfed  the  Clirifiians,  notwithlland- 
iiig  their  luperisrity  in    numbers  ■,   but   being  attacked 
by  the  troops  that  lay   in   ambufh,  they  were  at  laft 
forced  to  retire;    having   170  killed,  and  almofl   all 
the  reft  wounded. 
,      °(.  .         After  Youkinna's  departure,  the  inhabitants  of  A- 
mitsto  Abu  ^'^PP"'  confidering  the  calamities  that  awaited  them  if 
•  Obeidah.      their  city  fliould    be   taken   by  ftorm,  fubmitted    with- 
out delay  to  Abu  Obeidah,   and  were  taken  under  the 
proteftion   of  the  caliph.      This  difagreeable  news   be- 
ing communicated  to  Youkinna,  he   pofted  home  with 
all  polfible  expedition,  left  an  attempt  ihould  L-c  made 
on  the  calHe  in  his  abience.     On  his   arrival    at  Alep- 
po, he    was  lo  higl)lv  incenfcd  againll  the   inhabitants, 
8,        that  he  threatened  them  with  death  if  thcv  did  not  dif- 
Ctuelty  of    annul  the   treaty  with    the  Arabs,  and  deliver  up  the 
Youkinna.    authors  of  it  into  his  h:inds.      This  demand   not   being 
immediately  complied  with,  he  fell   upon  the  citizens 
with  great  fury,  and  killed  300  of  them;  among  whom 
was  his   brother  John,    whofe    head   he  caultd   to    be 
flruck  off,  charging  him   with    being   the    author  and 
abettor  of  the  late  pernicious  fcheme.      He  would  have 
made  a  much  greater  (laughter,   had  not    the    Modem 
army    at  that  inllant   arrived   before  the  town  ;  upon 
which  Youkinna  retired  into  the  caftle  with  a  conlide- 
•*  rable  body  of  troops :   but  before  this  could    be   effeft- 
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fd,  he  was  obliged   to  fuflain  an  attack  from  the  A-     AraMj. 
rabs,  in  which  he  loft  3COO  men.     The  action   was  no  ' 

fooner  ended  than  the  inhabitanti  of  Aleppo  brought 
out  forty  of  Youkinna's  men,  and  as  a  proof  of  their 
fidelity  delivered  thrm  into  Abu  Obeidah'i  hands.  Of 
ihefc  fcven  embraced  Mahometanifm,  and  the  red 
were  beheaded.  g^ 

Immediately  after  Youkinna  had  (liut  himfelf  up  in  jj^  |,  befif- 
tlie  caltle,  a  council  of  war  was  held  in  the  Mollem  gcd  in  thi. 
camp,  wherein  it  wis  delihcraird  what  meafurcs  were  c'-"'!' '• 
to  be  purlued  on  the  prefent  occ;ifioii.  Khile<l  gave  it 
as  his  O()inion,  that  the  caftle  ought  immediately  to  be 
aftarked  with  all  the  Arab  forre>.,  before  the  emperor 
had  time  to  fend  them  aiiy  a.Tiftaiice.  This  advice  wan 
followed  by  Abu  Obeidah,  who  cauf'-H  the  citadel  tt» 
be  immediately  mvefted  ;  and  fuon  after  he  had  fur- 
rounded  it  with  -.dl  his  force*,  made  a  moft  vigorous  a(- 
fault.  The  befieged  defended  themlclvcs  with  great 
bravery,  and  after  a  very  warm  difpute  drove  the  enemy 
into  their  camp  ;  and  as  they  threw  a  great  many  ftone< 
out  of  their  military  engmes,  many  of  the  Moflem't 
were  killed,  and  a  much  greater  number  wounded.  This 
encouraged  Youkinna  to  make  a  fally  with  a  ftronj{ 
party  of  the  garrifon  the  following  night.  The  fires 
being  then  out  in  the  Moflem  camp,  and  the  befiegers 
not  expefliiig  !uch  an  unleafonable  vifit,  <^o  of  them 
were  killed  on  the  fpot,  and  50  taken  priloncis.  You- 
kinna, however,  being  brilkly  attacked  by  Khaled,  who 
foon  drew  together  a  body  of  troops  to  oppofe  liim,  lolt 
about  IOC  men  in  his  retreat.  The  next  day,  becaufed 
the  prifoners  to  be  beheaded  in  fight  of  the  Moflem 
camp  ;  and  receiving  advice  that  a  ftrong  party  of  A- 
rabian  cavalry  was  lent  out  to  forage,  he  ordered  a 
body  of  his  horfe  to  drive  them  to  their  camp;  which 
they  accordingly  did,  killed  130  of  them,  fciztd  all 
their  camels,  horfes,  &c.  and  then  retired  to  the  moun- 
tains. Here  they  propofed  to  remain  concealed  till  the 
following  night,  and  then  return  to  the  caftle  ;  but 
Abu  Obeidah,  being  informed  of  what  had  happened, 
detached  Khaled  and  Derar  with  a  body  of  troops  to 
purlue  the  Greeks,  and  revenge  the  late  affront.  Kha- 
led, being  informed  of  the  route  the  Chriftians  had  ta- 
ken, pofteifed  himfelf  of  the  only  pafs  by  which  they 
could  return  to  the  caftle  ;  .^nd  having  pofted  there  a 
body  of  his  men  «hofe  courage  he  could  depend  upon, 
took  300  of  the  Greeks  prifoners  as  they  attempted 
to  return,  and  put  all  the  reft  to  the  fword.  The  next 
morning,  to  retaliate  Youkinna's  cruelty,  the  prifoners 
were  all  brought  out  and  beheaded  in  fight  of  the 
garrifon. 

Notwithftanding  this  difafter,  Youkinna  madefeve-„.  f.^ 
ral  Tallies  with  good  fuccefs,  wherein  he  killed  a  great  0,1^.  (j^fjo^f 
number  of  the  enemy,  and  harafl'ed  them  to  Inch  a  de- 
gree, that  Abu  Obeidah  found  himlelf  obliged,  for 
his  greater  fccurity,  to  remove  his  camp  to  about  a 
mile's  diftance  from  the  caftle  ;  by  xvhich  marocuvre 
he  likewife  hoped  that  Y 'ukinna  would  be  lets  upon 
his  guard.  Herein,  however,  he  found  himfelf  mif- 
taken  :  for  the  Greek  commander,  by  the  prud-nt 
meafures  he  took,  eluded  all  (urprile  ;  and  though  A- 
bu  Obeidah  continued  the  fiege  for  four  months  after 
the  laft  mentioned  blow  given  to  the  garrilon  by  Kha- 
led, yet  he  had  fcarce  any  hopes  of  mrking  himfelf 
mafter  of  it  at  laft.  Having  nothing  material  to  write 
to  the  caliph,  he  remained  a  long  time  filent ;  at  which 
^  S  Omar 
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Omar  being  very  much  concerned,  wrote  to  liim,  dtfir- 
ing  an  account  of  the  aftairs  in  Syria.  Abu  Obeidah 
acquainted  him  that  the  city  of  Aleppo  had  fubmitted 
to  him;  and  that  the  citadel  was  the  only  place  which 
held  out  in  all  that  country,  before  which  he  had  loft 
a  great  number  of  men,  which,  he  faid,  had  induced 
liim  to  think  of  raifing  the  fiege,  and  moving  with  his 
army  in  that  track  which  lay  between  Antioch  and  A- 
leppo.  This  news  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the 
caliph,  who  commanded  his  general  to  continue  the 
fiege  at  all  events,  and  fent  him  a  reinforcement  of 
Arab  troops,  together  with  70  camels,  to  affift  the  in- 
fantry in  their  march. 

Among   the  troops  fent  by  Omar  on  this  occafion, 
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there  was  an  Arab  of  a  gigantic  fyie,  called  Dames, 
who  was  a  man  of  great  courage  and  relolution.  He 
obfervlng  the  little  progrcfs  made  bv  the  Moflems,  be- 
thought himfelf  of  a  rtratagem  by  which  that  fortrefs 
might  be  reduced,  whicVi  feemed  fo  difficult  to  be  ac- 
complifhed  by  force.  He  therefore  delired  that  Abu 
Obeidah  would  affign  him  the  command  of  a  party  con- 
lifting  only  of  thirty  men  ;  which  at  Khaled's  requeft 
was  readily  granted.  Then  he  begged  the  general  to 
raife  the  fiege,  and  retire  to  about  three  miles  diftance 
from  the  caftle,  which  was  Ilkewife  immediately  com- 
plied with.  The  following  night  Dames,  who  had 
polled  himfelf  with  his  party  very  near  the  citadel, 
found  means  to  ieize  a  Greek,  from  whom  he  learned 
that  Youkinna,  after  the  fiege  w-as  railed,  had  exafted 
large  fams  of  money  from  the  citizens,  on  account  of 
the  treaty  they  had  concluded  with  the  Arabs  ;  and 
that  be  was  one  of  thofe  who  had  endeavoured  to  make 
their  efcape  from  the  opprefflon  of  fuch  a  tyrant,  by 
leaping  down  from  the  wall.  This  man  Dames  took 
under  his  prote£fIon  ;  but  beheaded  five  or  fix  others 
who  fell  into  his  hands,  and  could  give  no  good  account 
of  themfelves.  He  then  covered  his  head  and  flioulders 
with  a  goat's  ikin,  and  took  a  dry  cruft  in  his  hand, 
creeping  on  the  ground  till  he  got  dole  to  the  foot  of 
the  wall.  If  he  heard  any  nolfe,  or  lufperted  any 
perlon  to  be  near,  he  made  fuch  a  noife  with  his  cruft 
BS  a  dog  does  when  he  is  gnawing  a  bone  ;  his  compa- 
nions fometlraes  walking,  and  fometimes  creeping  after 
him  in  the  fame  manner.  He  had  before  dcfpatched 
two  of  his  men  to  Abu  Obeidah,  to  dtfire  that  a  de- 
tachment of  horfe  ftiould  be  fent  him  by  break  of  day 
fo  fupport  his  fmall  party,  and  facilitate  the  execution 
of  the  plan  he  had  formed.  At  laft  Dames  found 
an  opportunity  of  raifing  Itren  men  upon  his  Ihoul- 
ders,  who  ftood  upon  one  another's  ftioulders  in  fuch 
a  maimer  that  the  higheft  reached  the  top  of  the 
wall.  Here  he  foon  placed  himfelf,  feized  a  watch- 
man  whom  he  found  aHeep,  and  threw  him  over  the 
wall.  Tuo  others,  whom  he  foutjd  in  the  fame  condi- 
tion, he  ftabbed  with  his  dagger,  and  threw  them  over 
likewife.  Then  he  let  down  his  turban,  and  drew 
up  the  fecond  of  his  brethren,  as  they  two  did  the 
third,  and  by  their  help  Dames  himfelf  and  all  the 
reft  were  enabled  to  mount  the  wall.  He  then  private- 
ly ftabbed  the  fentry  at  each  of  the  gates,  and  put 
his  men  in  polTeftion  of  eveiy  one  of  them.  The  lol- 
diers  of  the  garrifon,  however,  were  at  Ijft  alarmed, 
and  furrounded  the  Arabs,  who  were  on  the  point  of 
periihing,  when  Khaled  appeared  at  the  head  ot  a  de- 
tzchmeut  of  cavalry.  On  the  fight  of  that  general,  who 


was  now  grown  terrible  to  tlie  Chriftians,  the  befieged    Arabia. 

threw  down  their  arms,  and  furrendered  at   difcretion,  "       * 

Youkinna   and   fome  ot    the  principal  officers  turned  v     1  -^     > 
TIT  u  ■  J  r  1     ■         rr  n-  .    ■      louKinnas 

iVlanometans,  in  order  to  lave  tneir  pouenions  ;  and  the  apollarv. 

caftle,  being  taken  by  ftorm,  was  pillaged  by  the  Mo- 
ilems.  Dames  acquired  great  glory  by  this  exploit  j 
and,  out  of  complaifance  to  him,  the  array  did  not  de- 
camp from  Aleppo  till  he  and  his  men  were  perfeflly 
cured  of  their  wounds. 

After  the  reduction  of  the  citadel  of  Aleppo,  Abu 
Obeidah  intended  to  march  to  Antioch  ;  but  was  di- 
verted by  Youkinna,  who  was  now  become  a  violent 
enemy  to  the  Chriftians.  He  told  the  Modem  gene- 
ral, that  his  conqueif  of  that  part  of  the  country  would 
not  be  complete  without  the  reduftion  of  Azaz,  a 
place  of  great  importance,  where  Tlieodorus,  Youkin- 
na's  coufin-gerraan,  was  commandant.  This  fortrefs  he 
propofed  to  become  mafter  of,  by  putting  himfelf  at 
the  head  of  100  Arab  horfe,  dreflVd  in  the  Greek  habit, 
who  were  to  attend  him  to  Azaz.  Upon  his  arrival 
there,  he  was  to  affure  Theodorus  that  he  was  ftill  in 
reality  a  Chriftian,  and  had  taken  th,it  opportunity  to 
efcape  from  the  Moflem  camp.  But  to  make  his  fto- 
ry  more  probable,  Abu  Obeidah  was  to  fend  after  him 
a  detachment  of  loco  horfe,  who  were  to  purfue  him 
as  far  as  Morah,  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Azaz,  with  ordeis  to  port  themfelves  there  ;  fiom 
whence,  if  fuch  a  meafure  fhould  be  found  neccftaiy, 
they  might  eafily  advance  to  Azaz,  to  facilitate  the 
conquell  of  that  ]jlace.  To  this  fcheme  Abu  Obeidah 
agreed  ;  but  Youkinna  with  all  his  men  were  immedi- 
ately taken  prifoners  by  Theodorus,  who  had  been  in- 
formed of  the  whole  affair  by  a  fpy  in  the  Moflem 
camp,  who  had  lent  him  a  letter  by  a  pigeon.  The 
fortrefs,  however,  was  foon  reduced,  and  Youkinna  re- 
gained his  liberty  ;  but  was  foon  after  tsken  prifonera  5' 
(econd  time,   and  brought  before  his  old  mailer  Hera-       '' "'     " 


priloner 
aiuilfrou^h* 


clius,  who  then  refided  at  Antioch.  He  told  the  em- 
peror, that  he  had  only  pretended  to  embrace  Maho-  before  Hc- 
metanifm,  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  his  imperial  ma- '■^'^'n'-' 
jefty  the  more  efl'ential  fervice  ;  and  )o  far  gained  upon 
him,  that  he  was  foon  after  appointed  governor  of  that 
city  ;  the  conlequence  of  which  was,  that  the  Arabs 
^vere  put  in  pofTeffion  of  it  by  his  treachery.  5^ 

The  emperor  being  quite  dilheartened  at  his  conti-  Auenipt  tc 
nual  bad  fuccefs,  it  was  iuggefted  to  him  by  the  king  ^'I'l'i'linate 
of  Ghaflan,  who  had  sled  to  him  for  refuge,  as  we  '^""^'  ""''• 
have  already  obfcrved,  that,  however  defperate  his  af- 
fairs might  be,  ihey  would  be  perfeflly  reftored  by  the 
aflaftination  of  the  caliph.  This  piece  of  lervice  he 
undertcik  to  pciform  for  the  emperor;  and  defpatch- 
ed  one  Wathck  Jibn  Mofafer,  an  Ar.ib  of  his  tribe, 
and  a  rcfolutc  young  man,  to  Medina  for  that  purpofe. 
W^athek,  fome  time  after  his  arrival  there,  having  ob- 
lerved  the  caliph  to  fall  alleep  under  a  tree,  on  which 
he  had  placed  himklt  fo  as  not  to  be  obferved  by  any 
one,  drew  his  dagger,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  ftab- 
biiig  him  ;  but,  as  the  Arab  writers  tells  us,  he  was  de- 
terred by  a  lion,  who  walked  round  the  caliph,  and  lick- 
ed his  feet  till  he  awoke,  after  which  he  inftantly  went 
away.  This  ftruck  Wathck  with  a  profound  reverence 
for  Omar  ;  he  came  down  from  his  tree  where  he  had 
been  confined  by  the  lion,  cnnleffed  his  defign,  and  em- 
braced the  Mahometan  religion.  S8 

Soon  after  the  rcduflion  of  Antiocfe,  Abu  Obeidah '!"''«  Crerf 
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Ariliia.  fent  an  account  of  his  fuccefs  to  Omar;  and  receiving; 
V-  y  '  an  order  to  invade  the  mountainous  parts  of  Syria,  he 
afltcd  his  gcnersl  odlcers  which  of  them  would  com- 
mand the  body  of  troops  dcllined  for  this  pujpofc. 
One  Meifarah  Ebn  Mdrouk  having  offereil  his  fervicc, 
the  general  gave  him  a  black.  Itandatd,  xvith  the  fol- 
lowing iiifcription  upon  it  in  while  letters  ;  "  There 
is  but  one  God  ;  Mahomet  is  the  ApolUc  of  God." 
The  body  afligncd  liim  for  this  purpofe  confillcd  of 
300  Arabs,  and  looo  black  flaves  commanded  by 
Dames.  Meilaiah,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  with 
fome  di(Ficulty  alcended  the  mountains,  and,  with 
much  nioie,  advanced  to  that  part  where  the  emperor's 
forces  were  polled.  The  cold  wms  fo  intenfc  on  the 
fummits  of  thole  mountains,  that  the  Arabs,  who  liad 
been  accultomed  to  a  warm  climate,  could  hardly  bear 
it.  For  fome  time  they  could  not  meet  with  a  Tingle 
perfon  to  give  them  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  mo- 
tions ;  but  at  Ijfl  they  took  a  Greek  prifnner,  who  in- 
formed them,  that  the  imperial  armVi  which  confided 
of  ^0,000  men,  lay  encamped  on  a  ipot  iiot  three 
leajiues  dirtaiit.  The  prilbncr  rctuling  to  protels  Ma- 
hometanifm,  they  cut  oft'  iiis  head,  and  then  marched 
towards  the  imperial  camp.  The  Greeks,  hearing  of 
their  approach,  advanced  to  meet  them  ;  and  the  Mol- 
lems  being  furrounded  on  all  fides,  were  on  the  point 
of  being  all  cut  off,  when  Khalcd  appeared  at  the  head 
of  3000  horfe,  and  after  him  Ayab  Kbn  Ganeni  with 
2000  more.  At  the  appioach  ot  tlie  horle  under  the 
command  of  the  terrible  Khalcd,  the  Greeks  retired, 
leaving  all  their  tents,  together  with  their  rich  furni- 
ture and  effeds  to  the  Arabs.  In  this  engagement, 
one  of  Omar's  chief  favourites,  named  ylbdalla  Ebn 
JIaJnfa,  was  taken  prifoner,  and  fent  direfHy  to  Con- 
llantinople.  'I'he  caliph  was  fo  much  concerned  at 
this,  that  he  fent  a  letter  to  Heraclius,  defiring  his  re- 
leafc  ;  which  the  emperor  not  only  complied  with,  but 
made  him  many  valuable  prefents,  lending  at  the  lame 
g.  time  a  je'.vel  of  immenfe  value  as  a  prefent  to  the  ca- 
Omar's  (lif- liph.  This  Omar  offered  to  the  jewellers  of  M'.-dina, 
intcrclttd-  but  they  were  ignorant  of  its  value  :  the  Moflcms 
"^  ^'  therefore   begged   him  to  keep  it  for  his  own  ufe  ;   but 

this  he  faid  he  could  not  be  aniwerable  for  to  the  pub- 
lic. It  was  therefore  fold,  and  the  money  depofited  in 
the  public  treafury. 

About  this  time  alfo  Khaled  advanced  with  a  bo- 
dy of  troops  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  and  took  Man- 
bij,  Beraa,  Bales  or  Balis,  exafting  of  the  inhabitants 
100,000  dinars  for  their  prefent  fecurity,  and  impofing 
on  them  an  annual  tribute  for  the  future.  He  ailo 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  Raaban,  Dulouc,  Korus,  the 
Cyrus  or  Cyrrhus  of  the  ancients,  and  leveial  other 
fortified  towns,  nothing  being  now  able  to  ftand  before 
him.  Amru  Ebn  JiX  As  now  likewife  prepared  for 
the  reducing  fome  places  in  PalelHne  that  llill  held  out. 
While  he  remained  in  this  province,  be  had  a  conference 
with  Conflantine  the  emperor's  fon,  who  endeavoured 
to  perfuade  him  to  make  peace  with  the  Chriilians  ; 
but  this  he  not  agreeing  to,  unlefs  they  would  conftnt 
to  pay  tribute,  all  ho|)es  of  an  accommodation  vanilh- 
cd,  and  the  generals  on  both  fides  prepared  to  enter 
upon  aiSion.  In  the  mean  time  an  officer  came  from 
the  Chrillian  camp,  dreffcd  in  very  rich  apparel,  who 
challenged  the  lloutell  man  among  the  Mjflemsto  fight 
him  in  fingle   combat.     The  challenge  was  accepted 
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by  a  young  Arab  ofticer    of  Vaman  ;   who   being  ani-     Arabia, 
mated   by  a  notion,  derived   from  the  pioplici  himfcit,  » 

that  "  the  fpirits  of  the  martyrs  red  in  the  crops  of 
green  birds,  that  eat  ot  the  liuits  and  driuk  ot  the  ri- 
vers of  paradifc,"  dilcoveicd  an  uncommon  eagernefs 
to  encounter  his  enemy.  But  th'.-  Chridian  oflicer  not 
only  killed  this  youth,  but  two  or  three  more  of  the 
Miflems  wlio  came  to  his  alTidance.  He  was  then  at- 
tacked by  Serjabil  Ebn  Ilolanah,  one  of  the  gei.erals, 
but  a  man  fo  weakened  by  lading,  that  he  could  (carcc 
dand  before  him,  and  would  thciefore  have  been  un- 
doubtedly killed,  had  not  a  Gretk  iiorfeman  very  op- 
li'iituncly  interpoled,  and  with  one  blow  of  his  fci- 
mitar  cut  oft'  the  Chridian's  head.  .Serjabil,  greatly 
lurpriled  at  this  deliverance,  alked  the  liorfemaii  who 
he  was,  and  from  whence  he  cami;  ;  to  which  he  replied  oj 
in  the  following  terms  :  "  I  am  the  unfortunate  To- Account  of 
Iciha  I'^bn  Kiiowaid,  who  fct  up  for  a  prophet,  and,  ly.Toletha  the 
ing  againd  God,  pretended  to  infpiratioij."  In  con-  '^'"^P™" 
fequcncc  ot  having  faved  his  life,  Serjabil  introduced 
him  to  Amru  ;  and  writing  a  letter  to  Omar,  wherein 
be  acquainted  him  with  the  fignal  pioof  Toleiha  had 
given  of  his  repentance,  he  obtained  his  pardon  from 
the  caliph. 

Though  the  two  armies  did  not  come  to  a  general 
engagement,  yet  they  had  frequent  (kirmiflies,  in  which 
the  Ar.ibs  always  got  the  better,  and  in  fome  the  Circeks 
lutl'ered  very  conlideralily.  This,  together  with  the  fe- 
vi-rity  of  the  fealon,  which  was  then  uncommonly  cold, 
fo  dejected  the  foldiery,  that  they  began  to  delert  in 
great  numbers.  Conllantine, therefore,  finding  his  troops 
to  diminilh  daily,  and  the  Arabs  to  grow  dronger  and 
dronger,  took  the  advantage  of  a  tempeduous  night  to 
elcapc  to  C;fcfdrea,  which  "Vezid  had  not  been  able  to 
take,  leaving  his  camp  to  be  plundered  by  the  enemy. 
This  city  was  fbon  after  invedcd  by  Amru  ;  and  at  the 
fame  time,  "\'oukinna  having  made  himfelf  malier  of 
Tripoli  by  treachery,  feir.ed  50  lliips  from  Cyprus  and 
Crete,  w-hich  carried  a  fupply  of  arms  and  provifions  for 
the  emperor's  troops,  and  had  entered  the  port  with- 
out knowing  that  the  Arabs  were  maders  of  the  town. 
With  thefe  Ihips  he  undertook  an  expedition  againft 
Tyre  ;  and  telling  the  inhabitants  that  he  brought  a 
fupply  of  arras  and  provifions  for  Condantine's  army, 
he  was  admitted  into  the  town,  and  received  with  great 
kindiitfs.  Here,  however,  he  had  not  been  long  before  YouUrnit 
he  was  difcovered  by  one  of  his  own  foldiers,  and  put  taken  pri- 
under  arred,  with  9C0  of  his  men.  He  was,  however, *°''"'- 
let  at  liberty  by  thofe  to  w  hofe  care  he  was  committed  j 
and  then  opened  the  gates  of  the  town  to  Yezid,  by 
whom  it  had  been  inveded.  Condantine  having  got 
intelligence  at  Ciefarea  of  the  lofs  of  Tripoli  and  Tyre, 
was  fo  didieartened,  that  be  fet  fail  from  that  city  with  9^ 
all  his  family  and  the  greated  part  of  his  wealth  ;  andTyr^  ^^^ 
the  citizens  then  thought  proper  to  make  the  bed  terms  j^j*^^  ''" 
they  could  with  Amru.  The  lurrender  of  this  city- 
was  followed  by  that  of  all  the  other  cities  and  for- 
trcffes  in  the  province;  and  thus  the  Arabs  drove  the 
Greeks  out  of  the  wiiole  country  of  .Syria  extending 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Euphrates.  This  con- 
queft  was  completed  in  the  iSth  year  of  the  Hegira, 
fix  years  after  it  had  been  undertaken.  93 

This  year  there  happened  fuch  violent  dorms  of  hail  "^'"^'"^ 
in  the  peninfula  of  the  Arabs,  that  a  coi.fiderable  ^"'^ot   ^°^j 
of  territory  was  laid  wafle  by  them,  and  a  great  num-s^.^.      ' 
3  S  J  bcr 
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ber  of  animals  of  various  liinds  deftroyed.  An  epide- 
mical dirtemper  likevvife  raged  at  Medina,  which  Ipread 
itfelf  all  over  the  neighbouring  territory,  and  fwept 
away  great  numbers  of  people.  Syria  alfo  was  vifited 
by  a  dreadful  plague  ;  fo  that  the  IVToflems  loft  there 
25,000  men,  among  whom  were  Abu  Obeidah  him- 
felt,  Yezid  Ebn  Abu  Sofian,  Serjabil,  and  many  other 
perlons  of  diftinftion.  In  Ibort,  fo  great  was  the  mor- 
tality occafioned  by  the  plague,  both  in  Arabia  and 
Syria,  that  the  Arabs  flyle  the  l8th  year  of  the  Hegira 
the  year  of  deJlruBicn. 

Amru  Ebn  Al  As,  having  now  executed  the  caliph's 
orders  in  Syria,  fet  out  on  his  expedition  againft  Egypt. 
His  firft  attempt  was  on  Tarma,  a  town  fituattd  on  the 
ifthmus  of  Suex.  This  be  reduced  after  a  month's 
fiege  ;  and  having  narrowly  viewed  its  fituation,  he 
formed  a  defign  of  cutting  through  the  ifthmus,  and 
thus  joining  the  Mediterranean  and  Rea  fea  :  but  this 
projeft  was  not  well  rellibed  by  the  caliph,  who  appre- 
hended that  it  would  facilitate  the  entrance  of  the 
Chriftians  into  the  peninlula  of  Arabia.  From  Tarma 
he  marched  to  Mefr,  the  Memphis  of  the  ancient  geo- 
graphers ;  which,  after  a  fiege  of  feven  months,  was 
delivered  up  to  him  by  the  treachery  of  Al  Mokawkas 
the  governor.  From  Mefr  he  continued  his  march  to- 
wards Alexandria,  and  having  defeated  the  emperor's 
army,  clofely  inverted  that  city.  While  his  army  lay  be- 
fore this  capital,  Amru  himfelf  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  taken  prifoner  and  carried  into  the  town.  Being 
brought  before  the  governor,  he  afked  him  why  he 
committed  fuch  ravages  and  depredation?  in  the  Chri- 
fiian  territories  ?  To  this  Amru  refolutely  anfwered, 
"  We  are  come  hither  to  oblige  you  either  to  profefs 
Mahometanifm,  or  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  ca- 
liph •,  to  one  of  which  conditions  you  muft  fubmit,  or  be 
all  of  you  put  to  the  fword."  A  Greek  uho  flood  by 
hearing  thi*.,  told  the  governor  that  Amru  was  cer- 
tainly the  Moflem  general,  and  therefore  defired  him 
to  cut  off  his  head.  Upon  this  Werdan,  one  ofAm- 
ru's  (laves,  perceiving  the  extreme  danger  his  mafter 
was  in,  gave  him  a  box  on  the  e^r,  exclaiming  againft 
his  impudence  for  tnlking  in  fuch  a  manner.  The  go- 
vernor being  impofed  upon  by  this  ftiallow  artifice, 
not  only  faved  his  life,  but,  to  fhow  his  generofity,  dif- 
mifled  him  without  ranfom.  This  was  foon  followed  by 
the  lofs  of  Alexandria,  and  that  by  the  conqueft  of  the 
ivhole  kingdom  :  after  which,  Amru  defpatched  Okba 
Ebn  Nafe  with  a  body  of  troops  to  penetrate  farther 
into  Africa  ;  and  that  general  made  himfelf  mafler  of 
all  the  country  lying  between  Barca  and  Zoweilah,  re- 
ducing under  his  dominion  alfo  that  part  of  the  conti- 
nent which  now  forms  the  piratical  kingdom  of  Tripoli 
in  Barbary. 

Soon  after  the  Moflems  had  made  themfelves  maimers 
of  Alexandria,  a  grievous  famine  raged  in  Arabia,  par- 
ticularly at  Aledina,  then  the  refidence  of  the  caliph. 
This  obliged  Omar  to  write  to  Amru  to  ffnd  him  a 
iupply  of  corn,  with  which  Egypt  at  that  time  abound- 
ed. In  compliance  with  this  order,  Amru  fent  a  train 
of  camels  laden  with  coin,  in  a  continued  line  from 
Egypt  to  Medina  ;  the  firft  of  which  were  tnteiing 
Medina  when  the  laft  were  leaving  Alexandria.  But 
this  method  of  conveying  corn  proving  too  tedious 
and  expenfive,  he  ordered  him  to  clear  the  Amnis 
Trajanus  of  Ptolemy,  now  the  Khalis,  which  runs  from 


one  end  of  Cairo  to  the  other,  of  the  fand  and  gravel     Atabl.. 
witli  which  it  was  choked.     This  he  accordingly  did,         »        ' 
and  by   that   means   rendered   the  communication   be- 
tween Egypt  and  Arabia  much  more  eafy  than   it  had 
formerly  been.  ^ 

W  bile  the  Arabs  thus  extended  their  conquefts  in  The  Per. 
the  weft,  they  were  no  lefs  fuccelsful  in  the  eaft.  ^  We  fians  de- 
have  already  taken  notice  of  Khaled's  having  been  fent  "^^t^''- 
into  Irak  to  reduce  the  kingdom  of  Hira,  and  of  his 
being  recalled  to  affift  in  the  conqutft  of  Syria.  As 
the  kings  of  Hira  x\cre  under  the  proteftion  of  the 
Perfian  monarchs,  the  deftruflion  of  that  kingdom  ne- 
ceffarily  brought  on  a  war  with  the  Perfians.  After 
the  departure  of  Khaled,  the  command  of  the  forces-  . 
was  left  with  Abu  Obeid  Ebn  Mafud,  together  with 
Al  Mothanna  Ebn  Haretha,  Amru  Ebn  Hafem,  and 
Salit  Ebn  Kis.  Abu  Obeid  having  pafled  a  river  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  the  other  generals,  was  killed, 
and  his  troops  in  great  danger  •,  however,  Al  Mothanna 
made  an  excellent  retreat,  and  repafled  the  river  with- 
out any  confiderable  lofs.  After  this  he  fortified  him- 
felf in  his  camp  till  he  received  a  confiderable  reinforce- 
ment from  the  caliph  ;  when  the  Moflem  army  marched 
to  Dir  Hind,  and  thence  continued  to  make  frequent 
excurfions,  ravaging  that  part  of  Irak  that  Isy  next  to. 
the  Euphrates.  A  body  of  12,000  cholen  horfe  was  now 
defpatched  againft  thofe  invaders,  under  the  command 
of  one  Mahran.  At  firft  the  Perfians  had  the  advan- 
tage, and  obliged  the  Arabs  to  retire  j  but  they  were 
foon  brought  back  by  Al  Mothanna,  and  the  battle 
laftcd  from  noon  till  funfet.  At  laft  Al  Mothanna,  en- 
gaging Mahran  in  fingle  combat,  laid  him  dead  at  his 
feet  ;  upon  which  the  Perfians  Hed  to  Al  Madayen,  a 
town  fituated  on  the  Tigris,  about  a  day's  journey  from 
Bagdad.  After  this  a  powerful  army  was  defpatched  by 
the  Perfians  under  the  command  of  one  Ruftam  :  but  he 
alfo  was  killed,  and  his  troops  were  entirely  difperfed. 
At  the  fame  time,  Abu  Mufa,  another  Moflem  general, 
defeated  a  formidable  body  of  troops  under  the  com- 
mand of  Al  Harzaman,  a  noble  Perfian,  at  Ahwaz. 

Not  content  with  thofe  viftories,  foon  after  the  re- 
dudlion  of  Damafcus,  the  caliph  defpatched  Saad  Ebn 
Abu  Wakkas,  to  diilodge  the  Perfians  from  fome  di- 
ftrifls  they  polTtfled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. Saad  having  drawn  together  a  body  of  12, COO 
men,  advanced  to  Kadefia,  a  city  bordering  upon  the 
deferts  of  Irak  ;  where,  having  utterly  defeated  an  ar- 
my of  120, OOO  Perfians,  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the 
opulent  city  of  Al  Madayen,  and  poffeffed  himfelfincredible 
of  Yezdejerd's  trealury,  which  was  fo  rich,  if  we  maytrcafure 
believe  the  Arabian  writers,  that  Saad  took  out  of  it 'j'''^"  f""*  g 
three  thoufand  millions  of  dinars,  amounting  to  two 
thoufand  and  twenty-five  millions  of  pounds  fterling  ; 
an  enormous  and  almoft  incredible  lum.  From  thence 
Saad  went  to  that  part  of  the  palace  where  the  king's 
plate  was  depofited,  which  he  carried  off,  as  well  as  an 
inimenle  quantity  of  cnmphire  with  which  another  part 
of  the  palace  was  entirely  filled.  This  laft  the  Arabs 
feem  to  have  cairied  off  merely  for  the  fake  of  plun- 
dering, as  they  were  lo  much  unacquainted  with  the 
nature  of  it,  that  they  mixed  it  with  their  bread,  which 
gave  it  a  bitter  and  dilagreecble  lafte.  Afterwards  the 
Arab  general  carried  off  the  crown  and  royal  garments, 
adorned  with  gold  and  jewels  of  ineftimable  value. 
He  alfo  plundered  his  armoury,  which  was  well  ftored 
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with  all  forts  of  weapons ;  after  which  ho  caufetl  the 
roof  of  his  porch  to  be  opened,  where  he  found  ano- 
ther treafure,  equal  in  value  to  ten  millions  of  crowns. 
He  alfo  found  among  the  furniture  of  the  palace  u 
piece  of  filk  tapeftry,  6o  cubits  fquare,  which  was 
adorned  with  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  tiowers,  hetbf, 
and  plants,  foimed  of  gold,  lilvcr,  and  jcwcli,  the  moll 
vaknble  that  could  be  procured.  This  being  brought 
to  Omar,  he  cut  it  in  pieces,  and  diftributcd  it  among 
the  Mollcms  ;  and  that  part  which  fell  to  All's  (hare, 
and  which  was  yet  none  of  the  bell,  he  fold  for  20,000 
crowns. 

In  the  20th  or  2 1  ft  year  of  the  Hegira,  the  Arabs, 
ftill  unfated  with  conqucft,  invaded  Melopotamia  under 
Aiyad  Ebn  Ganem,  where  the  city  of  EdclTa  fubmit- 
ted  on  the  firft  fummons.  From  EcleflTa  he  marched 
to  Conftantia,  or  Conftantina,  luppofed  to  be  the  Ni- 
ccpborium  of  the  ancients.  This  he  took  by  Itorm, 
as  likewife  Daras,  where  he  mafifacred  all  the  people 
he  found  in  the  place  ;  and  thefe  repeated  fuccefles  fo 
terrified  tlie  reft  of  the  fortified  towns,  tliat  they  all  fub- 
mitted  without  rcfiftance.  At  the  fame  time  Al  Mog- 
heirah  Ebn  Shaabah,  one  of  the  caliph's  commanders, 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  Shiz,  a  place  famous  for  the 
birth  of  Zerdullit  tlie  Perfian  philofopher,  and  over- 
ran  the  whole  province  of  Aderbijaii.  He  alfo  pofTef- 
fed  himfelf  of  all  the  country  of  Armenia  bordering 
on  M'junt  Taurus ;  nay,  he  in  a  manner  obliged  the 
whole  region  to  own  the  authority  of  the  caliph,  and 
penetrated  into  Cappadocla.  The  fame  year  alio  Saad 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  Ahwas,  the  capital  of  Khuzef- 
tan  (the  ancient  Sufiana)  ;  in  conlequence  of  which 
he  became  matter  of  the  greateft  part,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  that  province  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  Al  Nooman 
conquered  the  greateft  part  of  Khorafan.  But  while 
Omar's  troops  were  thus  irrefiitibly  overrunning  the 
finert  countries  in  the  known  world,  a  period  was  put 
to  his  conquefts  and  his  life,  by  a  Perfian  named  ^bu 
Lulua,  who  ftabbed  him  thrice  in  the  belly  while  he 
was  performing  his  devotions  at  Medina.  The  reafon 
of  this  was,  becaufe  the  caliph  refufed  to  remit  him 
fome  part  of  the  tribute  which,  according  to  the  Ma- 
hometan cuftom,  he  was  obliged  to  pay  tor  the  free  ex- 
ercife  of  his  religion.  The  Arabs,  perceiving  that  he 
had  killed  their  fovereign,  immediately  rullied  upon 
him  ;  but  the  affaffin  defended  himfelf  fo  defperately, 
that  he  killed  feven  of  them  and  wounded  thirteen  : 
but  at  laft  one  of  the  caliph's  attendants  threw  his  veft 
over  him,  and  leized  him  ;  upon  which  he  ftabbed 
dimfelf,  and  foon  after  expired. 

Om;ir  having  languifhed  three  days  after  the  wounds 
given  bim  by  the  Perfian,  expired  in  the  loth,  ilth,  or 
1 2th  year  of  his  reign,  and  after  his  death  Othraan 
Ebn  Aflan  was  chofen ;  though  Ali  had  a  better  title, 
and  feems  indifputably  to  have  been  the  moft  virtuous, 
if  not  the  only  virtuous  perfon,  as  well  as  the  braveft 
xvarrior,  among  them.  He  was  inaugurated  in  the 
24th  year  of  the  Hegira,  nearly  coincident  with  the 
year  of  our  Lord  645. 

Othman  was  no  (ooner  fettled  on  the  throne,  than 
he  commanded  Al  Mogheirah  to  complete  the  conqueft 
of  the  territory  of  Hamadan  ;  which  he  eafily  accom- 
plifhed,  and  at  the  fame  time  reduced  Bira,  a  ftrong 
caftle  in  Mefopotamia,  which  either  had  never  fub- 
mitted,  or  had  revolted  on  the  departure  of  the  Mof- 
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lera  troops  out  of  that  province.      AnotTier  army,  un-     htM-i. 
dcr  Abdallah  Ebn  Amar,  was  alio  def[)atcl.ed  into  Per-  • 

Ca  to  deprive  Yezdejerd  of  the  poor  remain?  of  hit 
dominions  ;  and  this  was  done  fo  effcclually,  that  the 
unhappy  monarch  was  obliged  to  fty  to  Sijcftan  and 
abandon  Perfia  altogether. 

In   the    27th   year  of  the  Hegira,  the  idand  of  Cy- 
prus was  reduced  by  Moabwiyah  ;  who  foon  after  con- 
quered the  idand  of  Aradus,  and  took  Ancyra  ;  after 
which  he  reduced  the  ifland  of  Rhodes,  broke  in  pieces       loi 
the  famous  CololTus,  and  fold  the  metal  of  it  to  a  Jew  fol'jITiu  of 
of  Edeffa.  In  the  mean  time  another  of  the  Arab  com-^'"'^"  ^^ 
mandcrs  entered  Ifauria,  where  he  committed  dreadful   ''"'"^  ' 
depredations,  plundering  many  towns  and  villages,  put- 
ting a  great  number  of   people  to  the   fword,  and  car- 
rying olF  5000  prifoners.      In  the  31ft  year  of  the  He- 
gira, one  Habib  having  made   an   irruption    into  that 
part  of  Armenia  wiiich  was  flill   unccnquered,  defeat- 
ed a  body  of  the  emperor's  troops,  purfuing  them  a» 
far  as  Amount  Caucalus,  and  laying  wafte  all  the  neigh- 
bouring  territory.      About    the   lame  time  alfo,  Abul 
Abar,  v;ho  had  been  conftituted  admiral  bv  Moahiviyah, 
gave  the  emperor  Conftans  a  liynal   defeat   by  fea,  on 
the  coaft  of  Lycia,  in  which  fuch  a  number  of  Chrift- 
ians  were  killed,  that  the  neighbouring  fea  was  dyed 
with  their  blood.  ,gj 

Bur  while  Othman  was  thus  carrying  every  thing  ir-Infurrec- 
refiftibly  before   him    abroad,  he  neglefled    to   fecure  tions  a- 
the  afFedlions  of  his  fubjefts  at  home,  which  foon  prov-S*'."J  '**' 
ed    his    ruin.      Sedition   was    indultrioufty   propagated 
through  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  articles  of 
acculation  brought  againll  the  caliph.      The  chief  of 
thefe  were.  That  he  had  recalled  one  who  had  been  ba- 
nillied  by  the  prophet  ;  that  he  had  removed  Saad,   an 
officer  of  diftinguilhed  bravery,  and  fupplied  his  place 
by  one  who  drank  wine,   and  was  otherwife  of  a  fcan- 
dalous  life  ;   that   he    had    fquandered    away  vaft   fums 
among  his  favourites;  that  he  had  removed  Amru  from 
the  government  of  Egypt,  to  which  he  had  preferred 
his  own  fofter  brother  ;    and,  laftly,  that   he  had   pre- 
fumed  to  fit  on  the  top  of  Mahomet's  pulpit,  whereas 
Abu  Beer  had  always  fat  on  the  higheft  ftep  and  Omar 
on  the  loweft.    To  this  formidable  accufation  the  poor 
caliph  pleaded  pfuilty,  and  promifed  to  make  all  the  re- 
paration in  his  power  ;  but  his  condcfcenfion  only  fer- 
ved  to  increafe  the  iiifolence  of  the  rebels.    They  were 
however  appenfed  by  Ali  ;   and  public  tranquillity  had 
undoubtedly  been  reftored,  had  it  not  been  for  Ayefha, 
one  of  M;ihomet's  widows,  who  procured  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  caliph  by  a  fcheme  truly  worthy  of  the  wife 
of  fuch  a  hulljand.      That   traitrels,  being  defirous  of 
raifing  one  of  her  favourites  named  Telha  to  the  digni- 
ty of  caliph,  prevailed  on  Mervvan  the  fecretary  of  ftate 
to  write  a  letter  to  the  prefeft  of  Egypt,  enjoining  him 
to  put  to  death  Mahomet  Ebn  Abu  Beer,  with  whom 
it  was  fent,  and  who  was  to   be   his   fucceflbr.     This 
letter  Merwan  took  care  ftiould  be  difcovered  :  and  Ma- 
homet taking  it  for  a  genuine  order  of  the  caliph,  pub- 
liftied  the   fuppofed   injury  all   over   the   neighbouring 
countries.     He  then  marched  with  a  body  ot  rebels  to 
Medina,  where  the  innocent  caliph  was  befieged  in  his 
palace  ;  and,  notwithftanding  all  his  proteftations,  no- 
thing lefs  than  his  death  could  fatisfy  the  enraged  mul- 
titude.     In   this  deplorable  fituation  Othman  fent  to 
Ali  for  afTiftaivce:  who  commanded  his  two  fonsHafan 

and 
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foi  iome  time  with  fidelity  enouo;h,  till  finding  the 
caliph  reduced  to  great  rtraits  for  want  of  water,  they 
abandoned  their  pofls ;  upon  which  the  rebels  eafily 
made  themfelves  mailers  of  the  palace,  and  cruelly 
murdered'the  caliph,  in  the  8 2d  year  of  his  age,  after 
he  had  reigned  iZ  years.  His  body  remained  three 
days  uiiburied  j  and  was  at  laft  thrown  into  a  hole 
made  for  it,  without  the  ufual  ablution,  or  the  Icaft 
funeral  foleranity. 

The  arms  of  the  Moflems  had  hitherto  been  fo  fuc- 
cefsful :  and  their  conquefts  fo  rapid,  that  they  may 
feem  not  onlv  to  have  vied  with  Alexander,  but  to  have 
bid  fairer  for  univerfal  monarchy  than  any  nation  ei- 
ther before  or  lince. — The  ruin  of  mighty  empires  al- 
ways originates  from  the  impoflibility  of  keeping  them 
united.  Divifions  arife ;  civil  wars  break  out;  and  the 
kingdom  being  weakened  by  thefe  inteltine  feuds,  the 
common   enemies  take  advantage  of  them  to  ruin  the 


only  ".he  commamltrs  ot  armies,  cut  every  puvate  per- 
fon,  had  the  mofi  powerful  motives,  to  urge  him  '0"'2rdS(^j^f^|'pj- 
the  conipielf  of  the  whole  world,  had   that  been   pof- the  decline 
fible.     The  only  thing  Mahomet  feems  to   have  failed  '  "li      lof- 
in  was,  the  appointment  of  the  fucceliion  to  the  apoftle-   .     ^°'" 
Uiip  ;  and  why  he  was  deficient  in  this  is  inconceivable."' 
From    this  one  fource  proceeded  tlie  divifions  which 
ruined   his  empire  when  it  was  fcarce  erefted,  and  of 
which  we  are  now  to  give  the  hiftory. 

Though  the  prophet  had  been  fo  deficient  in  providing 
for  the  fafeiy  of  his  kingdom  as  not  to  name  a  luccel- 
for  at  his  death;  yet  his  fon-in-law  AH  was  always  of 
opinion  that  the  (uccelTion  belonged  ot  right  to  him  ; 
and  that  it  ought  to  be,  like  that  of  other  kingdoms, 
hereditary.  This  difpofition  to  render  the  apoltlclhip 
hcreditavv  in  the  family,  was  in  all  probability,  what 
dif^ulled  the  Ivloflems  with  Ali ;  againft  whom  they  j^, 
could  otherwife  have  no  objcftion  ;  for  he  was  ci.dowedrliata^ef 


whole  fabric.      If  we  confider  P.Iahomet,  as  in  truth  with  every  amiable  quality;  a  firm   believer  in   Ma- of  Ali. 

he  was,  not  as  an   enthufiaft,  but  as   a  politician  and  homet  ;  and  of  fuch  unparaUeled  ftrength  nnd  courage, 

the  founder  of  an   empire  ;  we  Ihall  find  him  in   that  that  he  never   declined    a    combat    to  which  he  was 

capicity   fuperior    perhaps    to   any  that  ever  exlfled.  challenged,  nor  ever  failed  to  come  off  victorious  ;  for 

The  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  arofe  with  which  reafon  he  was  flyled  by   his   countrymen,   "  the 

ifill  more  rapidity  than  that  of  the  Arabs,  had  no  fup-  lion  of  God." 

port  but  from  his   own   ambition  and   perfonal  qualifi-  On  the  death  of  Othman,  however,  notwithftanding 

cations.     While  he  lived,  he  was  without  a  rival,  be-  the   prejudices  againft  Ali,  as  none  could   pretend   fo      ^^^ 

caufe  all  were  afraid  of  him  ;  but  when  he  died,  the  good  a  right  to  the  caliphate  as  he,  the  Ariibs  imme-He  is  cho- 

bands  of  union,  whereby  his  empire  had  been  held  to-  diately  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  though  with fcn  caliph, 

gether,  were  immediately  diffolved.    His  captains  were  an  intention  to  break  it  as  foon  as  polTible,  as  «  as  fully 

not  infpircd  with  the  fame  veneration  for  his  fon,  who  evinced  by  the  event.     The  difiuibaiices   which   hap- 

was  unborn  at  the  time  of  his  death,  that  they  had  for  pened  immediately  on  All's  acceffion  were  owing  part- 

his  father  ;  and  therefore  they  fought  not  to  conquer  ly  to  the  machinations  of  Ayelha,    who  having    git 

for  him,  but  for  themfelves  ;  and  the  confequence  was  Othman  murdered  on  purpofe  to  raife  Telha  to  the  dig- 

that  the  kingdom  fell   to   pieces  the  moment  that  he  nity  of  caliph,  and  now   finding  All  unanlmoully  cho- 

died.      The    fame   thing  happened    to  the   empires  of  fcn,  refolved  to  deftipy  him  alio.      She  theretore  pre- 

Tenghiz  Khan,  Tamerlane,  and  others,  who  made  vaft  tended  great  concern  for  the  death  of  the   late  caliph, 

conquefts  in  a  iliort    time.     They  erefted  mighty  em-  and  accufed  Ali  of  being  his  murderer  ;  but  being  re- 

plres  Indeed  ;   but  their  duration,  we  may  fay,  was  but  proved  by  one  of    the   Moflems   for  endeavouring  to 

momentary.     The  empire  of  the  Romans  was  founded  blacken  an   innocent  petlon,  when   ftie  could  not   but 

on  a  kind  of  enthufiaftic  defiie  of  aggrandizing  the  city  know  herfclf  guilty;   (lie  replied,  that  Othman's  infide- 

of  Rome  :  patrlotifm  became  faftiionable  ;  and  as  the  lity  had  Indeed  made  her  his  enemy,  but  that  Ihe  had 

city  never  ceafed  to  exlft,  thofe  who  conquered  always  forgiven  him  upon  his    repentance.     At  the  time  of 

had  the  fame  end  in  view,  namely  to  exalt  the  republic  All's  inauguration  llie  was  at  Mecca,  where  fiie  enjoyed 

mote  and  more.     This  empire,  therefore,  was  not  only  a   very   confiderable  ftiare  of  influence  and  authority.      ^ 

very  extenfive,  but  very  durable;    though,  as   it  was  At  her  Inftlgatlon,  Telha  Ebn  Obeldallah,  and  ZobeirDiftuihan, 

Impoflible  that  mankind  could  always  continue  to  vene-  Ebn  Al  Awam,   began  to  reprefcnt  to   Ali,  that  the  ces  railed 

rate  a  city,  the   fame   divifions   that  ruined  other  cm-  murderers  of  Othman  ought  to  be  brought  to  condign'')'  Ajeflia, 

plres  at  laiT  brought  this   to  an  end.      The  foundation  punifliment  :   ofiering  themfelves  at  the   lame  time  tor 

of  Mahomet's  empire  feemed  to  be  ftill  more  firm,  itle  tliat  purpofe.     This  they  did  purely    to  low  difftiifion, 

\\-as  not   onlv  the  king,  but,  we  may  fay,  the  god  of  for  they  themfelves  had   been   deeply  concerned  in  the 

iiis  people.     Whatever  enthufiafm  people  may  fliow  In  murder  ;  and  Ali,  fufficlently  awaie  of  their  intention, 

defending   their  country,  nay  even  their  neareft  rela-  told  them  it  was  Impoflible  till   the   empire  ihould   be 

lions,  experience  has  taught  us   that  it  is  greatly  infe-  more  fettled.     Finding  themlelves  difsppointed  in  this 

rior  to  what  is  Uiown  by  tl^ofe  who  fight  in  defence  of  attempt,  they  next  begged  the  government  ot  Cufa  and 

religion.     This   enthufiafm   Mahomet  had  taken  care  Bafra,   that  tliey  might  with  the  greater  facility  cxtin- 

iiot  only  to  bring  over   to  his   fide,  but  to  exalt  to  its  guifli  any  rebellion  that  fliould  happen.      Here  again 

highcll   pitch,  by  Inculcating  upon  his   followers,  that  Ali  was  aware  of  their  intention;   and  relufed  their  re- 

ihcir  rewards  In  the  next  world  fliould   be  proportion,  rjueft,  under  pretence  that  he  flood  in  need  of  perfons 

able  to  the  fury  with  which  they  fought  In  this.     To  of  their  great  capacity,  as  counfcllors,  about  his  per- 

live  at  peace,  except  with  thofe  who   fubmitted  to  his  fon.     Then  they  dtfired  leave  to  perform  a  pilgrimage 

will,  did   not  at   all  enter  into  his   plan  ;   and  he  who  to  Mecca,  which  the  caliph  could  not  refufe;  and  they 

made  no  conquefts,  or  at   leaft  did   not  Ifrlve  to  make  were  no  fooner  got  there,  tb.in  they  fet  about  raifing 

ihcm,   was  no   true  believer.      By  this   means,  let  his  an  army  againlt  him  without  r.ny  provocation  at  all. 
oropitc  be   ever    fo  much  extended,  the  temptation  to  This,  jjowcver,  was  nut  the   only  foutce  of  dilcord 
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at  prefent.  AW  had  been  difpleafed  with  the  governors 
of  provinces  appointrd  by  Othman  ;  and  therefore 
difmifled  them  innmciliatc-ly  upon  his  iiccefTiont  'I'his 
was  very  impolitic  ;  but  he  was  prompted  to  do  it  by 
that  raflinefs  and  want  of  prudence  which  i*  infeparablc 
from,  or  rather  is  the  very  effencc  of,  great  courage. 
'i"he  confcquence  of  this  was,  that  Moawiyah,  (gover- 
nor of  Syria,  was,  immediately  upon  his  difmilTion  by 
Ali,  proclaimed  calipli  by  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand. Thus  the  Motliras  were  divided  into  two  fac- 
tions ;  the  one  under  Moawiyah  and  Aycllia,  who  ad- 
hered to  the  houfe  of  Omniiyab,  to  ivhich  Othman 
and  Moawiyali  belonged  ;  and  the  other  to  Ali.  'I'he 
adherents  of  the  houle  of  Ommiyah  were  called  Mo- 
tazalites,  ox  fepnratifts. 

Ali,  finding  how  matters  were  fituated,  and  that  a 
very  itrong  party  was  formed  againll  him,  endeavoured 
to  ingratiate  himlelf  as  much  as  poll'ible  with  the  Ko- 
reirti  ;  and  to  raile  an  army  againft  Ayedia,  who  had 
now  taken  the  field,  and  even  reduced  the  city  of  Bafra. 
He  made  a  formal  Ipeech  to  the  people  on  hearing  this 
bad  news,  and  defired  their  afTiftance.  But  though  he 
was  very  much  beloved  on  account  of  his  perfonal  merit, 
and  the  beft  orator  of  the  age,  he  could  not  with  all 
his  eloquence  for  lome  time  prevail  on  them  to  give  a 
decifive  anfwer  in  his  favour.  At  lafl  Ziyad  Ebn 
Hanttlah  llept  to  Ali  of  his  own  accord,  and  faid, 
"  Whofoevcr  retreats,  we  will  advance."  Upon  this 
two  Anfars,  dovlors  of  the  law,  Hood  up,  and  pro- 
nounced Ali  innocent  of  the  death  of  Othman  ;  which 
decifion  loon  induced  the  Anfars  and  the  body  of  the 
people  to  efponfe  his  quarrel.  He  then  left  Medina 
with  a  body  of  900  men,  and  advanced  to  Arrabah, 
where  he  was  joined  by  feveral  other  parties.  From 
this  place  he  wrote  to  the  people  of  Cufa  and  Medina, 
prelinig  them  to  fend  him  farther  airirtance,  and  to  dil- 
pofe  the  Motazalites  to  an  accommodation.  From 
Medina  he  very  foon  obtained  a  large  fupply  of  horfes, 
arms,  and  other  neceffaries  ;  and  from  Cufa  he  obtain- 
ed with  dilTiculty  a  reinforcement  of  Scoo  men. 

Heing  greatly  animated  by  this  feafonable  fupply. 
All,  advanced  toivards  Bafra,  where  the  troops  of  A- 
yeflia  were  ready  to  receive  him.  Both  parties  feemed 
averie  to  an  engagement  ;  and  Ayefha  began  to  be  very 
much  intimidated  at  the  fioht  of  Ali's  army,  which, 
however,  was  inferior  to  her  own  ;  but,  by  fome  means 
or  other,  a  battle  was  at  lall  brought  about,  in  which 
Ayelha  was  defeated  and  taken  prifoner.  The  only 
remaikable  eflort  that  was  made  by  the  troops  of  Aye- 
(ha  in  this  engagement,  was  in  defence  of  her  perfon. 
It  is  faid,  that  no  fewer  than  70  men  who  held  her 
camtl  by  the  bridle,  had  their  hands  cut  off  fuccefllvelv  ; 
and  that  the  pavilion  in  which  (he  fat  was  fo  full  of 
darts  and  arrows,  that  it  referabled  a  porcupine.  Ave- 
iha  was  treated  very  kindly  by  Ali,  who  at  firft  ftt  her 
at  liberty,  but  afterwards  confined  her  to  her  houfe  at 
IMedinn,  and  commanded  her  to  interfere  no  more  with 
ftate  affairs,  though  he  rtill  allowed  her  to  perform  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

After  this  vidory,  All  had  no  enemies  to  contend 
with  either  in  Arabia,  Irak,  Kgypt,  Perfia,  or  Khora- 
fan.  A  ftroiig  paity,  however,  tfill  remained  in  Sy- 
ria, headed  by  Moawiyah,  who  founded  his  claims  to 
the  caliphate  on  a  pretended  declaration  of  Othman  that 
he  fliould  be  his  fucceffor.     In  this  defection  he  was 


joined  by  Amru  Ebn  Al  As,  who  had  obtained  a  pro-     Arkb'^i. 
mife  of  the  govcrnmti.t  of  li^ypt,  provided  Moawiyah         • 
could  be  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Chliph. 

Ali,  with  his  ufual  good  nature,  endeavoured  to  bring 
the  rebels  to  a  fenfc  of  their  duty,  and  often  fent  pro- 
pofuls  of  accommodation  to  Moawiyah;  but  he  ftill  re- 
mained inflexible.  Perceiving,  therefore,  that  it  would 
be  necelTary  to  invade  Syri  •,  he  entered  that  country 
with  an  army  of  70,000  men,  while  Moawiyah  ad- 
vanced to  meet  him  with  8o,cO0;  and  by  repeated  re- 
inforcements All's  army  at  laft  amounted  to  90,000 
and  Moaiviyah's  to  120,000.  The  tivo  armies  came 
in  fight  of  each  other  towards  the  clofe  of  the  310th 
year  of  ths  Hcgira,  when  they  feemed  ready  to  en- 
ter upon  adion  ;  but  only  fome  fkirmidics  happened 
between  them,  wherein  neither  party  fuftained  nny  con- 
fidcrable  lof«.  The  firfl  month  of  the  37th  vcar  i\as 
fpent  in  fruitlefs  negotiations  ;  but  in  the  ftcond  month 
they  began  to  tight  in  different  parties,  without  ever  • 
hazarding  a  general  engagement.  Thefe  battles  con- 
tinued, according  to  fome,  for  40  days,  and  accord- 
ing to  others,  iro.  Moawiyah's  lofs  amounted  to 
45,000  men,  and  Ali's  to  25,000,  among  whom  were 
26  who  had  been  intimately  acquainted  with  Mahomet 
himfelf,  and  were  dignified  with  the  title  of  The  Com- 
piinwns.  The  moft  famous  of  thefe  was  Ammar  Ebn 
Yalar,  Ali's  general  of  horfe,  who  was  upwards  of  93 
years  of  age,  and  was  highly  elleemed  by  both  parties. 
The  lofs  of  this  general  fo  e.xafpcrated  Ali,  that  lie 
charged  the  Syrians  with  a  body  of  J2,ooo  men, jvioa„iyali 
broke  them,  and  challenged  Moa«iyah  to  fight  him  challenged 
in  fiiigle  combat.  This  challenge  Moawiyah  declined, '°  * '"'g'<= 
infilling  that  it  was  not  a  fair  one,  as  All  could  not '^"j'?'''*' ''^ 
but  be  fenfible  of  his  fuperiority  in  ilrength.  As  the 
challenge  was  given  in  the  hearing  of  both  armie>:, 
Amru  infirted  that  Moawiyah  could  not  in  honour  re- 
fufe  it  ;  but  the  coward  made  no  other  reply  than  that 
Amru  afpired  to  the  caliphate  himfelf,  and  wanted  to 
enjoy  it  after  his  death.  The  battle  being  now  renew- 
ed with  great  fury,  Moawiyah's  forces  were  pudied  to 
their  camp  ;  which  had  certainly  been  taken,  had  not  ,,, 
Amru  bethought  himfelf  of  the  following  flratagcm  Amru's 
to  retrieve  Moawiyah's  affairs,  when  he  feemed  on  the  flratagCBJ. 
very  brink  of  dellrufllon.  He  ordered  fome  of  his 
men  to  fix  copies  of  the  Koran  to  the  points  of  their 
lances,  and  carry  them  to  the  front  of  the  battle,  cry- 
ing out  at  the  fainc  time,  "  This  is  the  bouk  that 
ought  to  decide  all  differences  between  us  ;  this  is  the 
book  of  God  between  us  and  you,  that  abfolutely  pro- 
hibits the  effufion  of  Moilem  blood."  This  pioduced 
the  defired  effect.  The  caliph's  troops  threw  down 
their  arms,  and  even  threatened  him  with  deatli  if  he 
did  not  found  a  retreat  ;  which  he  therefore  found  him- 
felf obliged  to  do,  and  thus  had  a  decifive  viflory  wreft- 
ed  out  of  his  hands. 

According  to  this  new  mode  of  decifion,  the  two  par- 
ties were  each  to  choofe  their  ar'-itrator  ;  but  even  this 
was  not  allowed  to  All,  though  Moawiyah  had  iibi-rty 
to  choofe  Amru  Ebn  Al  As.  The  troops  of  Irsk,  not 
content  with  offering  fo  grofs  an  affront  to  the  c.tllph, 
infirted  on  naming  for  his  arbitrator  Abu  Mufa  Al 
Alhavi  ;  a  very  weak  man,  and  one  who  had  already 
betrayed  him.  The  confequence  of  this  appointment 
was,  that  Ali  was  depoled  by  both  the  arbitrators ;  and  ..  "^  ^  , 
he  accordingly  dropl  his  title    to  the  caliphate,    but      '^"'^•'^ 
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witliout  laying   down   his  arms,  or  putting  himfelf  in 
Moawiyali's  power. 

After  his  decifion,  Ali  retired  to  Cufa  ;  where  he 
was  no  fooner  arrived,  than  1 2,000  of  thefe  troops 
who  had  themfclves  forced  him  to  accept  of  the  arbi- 
tration, pretending  to  be  offended  with  the  ftep  he  had 
talien,  revoked  from  him.  Thefe  were  called  Khare- 
Jiles,  that  is,  rebels  or  revolters  ;  and  Mohnkiemiles, 
or  judiciarians,  becaufe  they  afliriued  that  Ali  had  re- 
ferred to  the  judgment  of  men  what  ought  to  have 
been  only  referred  to  the  judgment  of  God  ;  and, 
therefore,  that  inftead  of  keeping  the  peace  he  had 
made  with  Moawiyah,  he  ought  to  purfue  his  enemies, 
who  were  likewife  the  enemies  of  God,  without  mercy. 
To  this  Ali  replied.  That  as  he  had  given  his  word,  he 
ought  to  keep  it  ;  and,  in  fo  doing,  he  only  followed 
what  was  prefcribed  by  the  law  of  God.  The  Kha- 
rcjites  replied,  That  God  was  the  only  judge  between 
him  and  Moawiyah,  and  that  confequently  he  had  com- 
mitted an  enormous  fin,  of  which  he  ought  fincerely 
to  repent.  This  irritating  Ali,  he  with  fome  warmth 
replied.  That  if  any  fin  had  been  committed  on  this 
occafion,  it  was  by  themfclves,  who  had  forced  him 
to  take  the  fteps  of  which  they  now  complained.  This 
anfwer  not  proving  agreeable,  they  chofe  for  their  ge- 
neral Abdallah  Ebn  Waheb,  who  appointed  for  their 
rendezvous  Naharwan,  a  town  fituated  between  Wafet 
and  Bagdad,  about  four  miles  to  the  eaflward  of  the 
Tigris.  Here  they  aflembled  an  army  of  25,000  men  ; 
and  Ali,  having  tried  gentle  methods  ineffeftually,  at 
laft  marched  againft  them  in  perfon.  Befoie  he  attack- 
ed them,  however,  he  planted  a  (tandard  without  the 
camp,  and  made  proclamation  by  found  of  trumpet, 
that  whoever  (hould  repair  to  it  ihould  have  quarter, 
and  whoever  would  retire  to  Cufa  (liould  find  a  fanftu- 
ary  there.  This  had  fuch  ati  effc61,  that  Abdallah's 
army  was  foon  reduced  to  4000  men,  with  whom  he 
luihed  upon  the  caliph's  forces  ;  but  all  of  them  were 
cut  in  pieces,  except  nine  who  efcaped. 

Had  Ali  marched  againft  Moawiyah  immediately  af- 
ter the  defeat  of  the  Kharejites,  and  while  his  troops 
were  fluQied  with  viftory,  he  had  probably  reduced  him 
entirely  :  but  by  allowing  his  troops  to  refrefli  them- 
felves,  they  all  deferted  him,  and  Moawiyah's  party 
had  an  opportunity  of  gathering  ftill  more  ftrength  ; 
and  though  Moaiviyah's  troops  often  made  incurfions 
into  the  territories  of  Ali,  tlie  latter  feems  afterwards 
to  have  adled  only  on  the  de fcnfive.  At  laft  the  Kha- 
rejites, im'iHining  that  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  the 
Muflem  affairs,  thai  Moawiyah,  Ali,  and  Amru,  were 
dead,  defpatched  aiTiflins  to  murder  all  the  three.  Moa- 
wiyah was  wounded,  but  recovered  ;  Amru's  fecretary 
was  killed  bv  miftake  •,  but  Ali  was  wounded  with  a 
poifoned  fword,  which  occafioned  his  death.  The  af- 
faffin  was  tak'-n,  and  Ali  would  have  pardoned  him 
had  he  recovrred,  but  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death 
if  he  died,  that  he  might,  as  he  faid,  "  have  an  imme- 
diate opportunity  of  acrufing  him  hefoje  God."  Even 
in  this  order  he  fh')wed  his  ufu^*!  clemency,  as  he  or- 
dered the  dflaftiii  10  be  defpatchid  at  one  blow,  and 
without  torture  of  any  kind. 

Thus  fell  Ali,  the  moft  virtuous  of  all  the  Maho- 
metan c.iliphs,  aft'  r  he  had  reigned  near  five  years, 
ond  lived  63.  He  was  prcfTed  bv  thofe  about  him  to 
nominate  a  fuccefTor  befotte  he  died )  but  this  he  de- 
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clined,  faying,  he   would   follow    the  example   of  the    Aralii*. 
Apoille  of  God,  who  had  not  named  any  :   and,  as  his  """x       ' 
fon  Hafan  inherited  his  father's  piety,  though  not  hisc    ''^j  ■ 
courage,  he   was  declared   caliph  without  any  fcruple. by  Hafan: 
iVIoawiyah,    however,  behaved   in    fuch   a  manner  to- 
wards him,  as  (howed  his  hollile  intentions  ;  and  thofe 
about  Hafan  prcfled  him   to  declare  war  immediately. 
This  Hafan,  v\ho  was  of  an  exceeding  mild  and  peace- 
able difpofition,   could  hardly  be  perfuad'.:d  to  do;  and      j  „ 
though  he   at   laft  took  the  field,    yet  he  immediately  who  rcfigns 
perceived    his   incapacity  to  difpute    the  empire  withthe  cali. 
Moawiyah  •,  and  therefore    refigned  it,  in   fpite  of  allP'"'*".° 
the  remonftrnnces  of  his  friends,  to  a  traitor,  who  cauf»   '"■''"'')■»"• 
ed  him  after  fome  years  to  be  poifoned  by  his  wife. 

Moawiyah  being  thus  left  fole  mailer  of  the  Mollem 
empire,  found  himfelf  under  the  necefTity  of  reducing 
the  Kharejites,  who  were  his  enemies  as  well  as  Ali's, 
and  had  now  gathered  together  a  confiderable  army. 
Againft  thefe  rebels  the  caliph  would  have  defpatched 
Hafan,  but  that  prince  refufed  ;  upon  which  he  fent 
the  Syrian  troops  againft  them,  who  were  defeated  : 
however  the  Cufans,  being  at  laft  perfuaded  to  take  up 
arms,  foon  extinguiftied  the  rebellion,  and  fettled  Moa- 
wiyah more  firmly  than  ever  on  the  Mollem  throne. 
In  the  48th  year  of  the  Hegira,  the  caliph  fent  his  fon 
Yczid  with  a  powerful  army  to  befiege  Conftantinople.f-  n'  • 
In  this  expedition  he  vvas  attended  by  three  or  four  ofnoplc  be- 
the  Companions,  who,  notwithftanding  their  age,  were Ceged with. 
prompted-by  zeal  to  undergo  incredible  fatigues.  The°"'  fuccef* 
Moflemforces,  too,  though  they  fuffered  extremely, were 
animated  to  furmount  all  difticulties  by  a  tradition, 
according  to  which  the  prophet  in  his  lifetime  declared, 
"  That  the  fins  of  the  firft  army  that  took  the  city  of 
Conftantinople  fliould  be  forgiven."  Concerning  the 
particulars  of  this  expedition  we  are  in  the  dark  :  only, 
in  general,'  that  it  proved  unfuccelsful  ;  and  in  it  Abu 
Ayub,  who  had  been  with  Mahomet  at  the  battles  of 
Bedr  and  Ohod,  loft  his  life.  His  tomb  is  held  in  fuch 
veneration  by  the  Mcftems,  that  the  fultans  of  the  Ot- 
toman family  gird  their  fwords  on  at  it  on  their  accef- 
fion  to  the  throne.  In  the  54th  year  of  the  Hegira, 
the  Arabs  m.ide  an  irruption  into  Bukharia,  and  de- 
feated a  Turkith  army  that  oppofed  them.  The  Turks  'Jf 
loft  a  great  number  of  men  ;  and  the  queen,  who  com- J  J 
manded  in  perfon,  with  gieat  dithculty  made  her  efcape. 
She  had  only  time  to  put  on  one  of  her  biilkins ;  the 
other  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  who  valued  it 
at  no  lefs  than  20C0  dinar*.  About  this  time  alio, 
according  to  the  Greek  hiftoriins,  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded between  the  emperor  and  the  Modems,  where- 
by the  latter  were  allowed  to  keep  the  territories  they 
had  feized  ;  in  confideration  of  which  they  were  to  pay 
3000  pounds  weight  of  gold,  50  flaves,  and  as  many 
choice  horles.  To  thefe  dilhonourable  conditions  they 
%vere  obliged  to  fubmit,  in  conle'iuence  ot  tlicir  late 
unfuccefshil  expedition  to  Conllantinople,  and  fome 
other  defeats  they  had  received.  Tliis  peace  was  to 
continue  for  30  years.  The  next  year,  Moawiyah, 
having  conferred  the  government  of  Khorafan  upon 
Saad,  Olhman'b  grandfon,  that  general,  foon  after  his 
promotion,  pafled  the  jihun,  or  Amu,  the  Oxus  of  the 
ancients,  and  advanced  with  a  body  of  troops  to  Sa- 
marcand,  which  opened  its  gates  to  him  on  his  ap- 
proach ;  foon  after  which  he  defeated  an  army  of  Uf- 
beck  Tartars,  and  marched  diredHy  to  Tarmud,  or  Tar- 
1  mid, 
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mid,  whicli  alfo  (urrcndercd  without  oppofition.  The 
57th  year  of  the  Hcgira  was  remaikablt  for  nothing 
but  vaft  fwarms  of  locufts,  which  did  incredible  da- 
mage in  Syria  and  Mefopotamia;  and  great  difcontents 
on  acconnt  of  the  caliph's  having  nominated  for  his 
fuccefior  his  fon  Yezid,  a  peifon  of  fcandalous  life,  and 
no  way  worthy  of  the  throne.  The  jSih  year  of  the 
Hegira  was  rer}dc-rcd  remarkable  by  the  death  of  Aye- 
flia,  Mahomet's  widow  ;  and  the  6otli  by  that  of  Moa- 
wiyah,  after  having  reigned,  from  IIaf,in'a  rcli^n.ition, 
nineteen  years,  three  months,  and  five  days  ;  but  con- 
cerning his  age  authors  arc  not  agreed.  He  was  in- 
terred at  Damafcus,  which  was  made  the  refidence  of 
the  caliphs  as  long  3s  the  houfc  of  Ommiyah  continued 
on  the  throne. 

Ye/.id  was  proclaimed,  in  confcquence  of  his  nomi- 
nation, the  fame  day  his  father  died.  His  inaugura- 
tion was  performed  on  the  new  moon  of  the  month  Ra- 
jcb,  cotrefponding  to  April  7.  680.  Immediately  af- 
ter hiseleftion,  he  wrote  to  Al  Walid,  governor  of  Me- 
dina, to  feize  Hofein,  the  remaining  Ton  of  Ali,  and 
Abdallah  Ebn  Zobcir,  in  cafe  they  refufed  to  acknow- 
ledge his  right.  He  accordingly  tendered  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  Hofein,  who  returned  an  cvaiive  anfwer, 
and  found  means  to  efcape  to  his  own  houfe.  As  for 
Abdallah,  he  delayed  waiting  upon  ttie  governor,  under 
various  pretences,  for  24  hours  ;  after  which  he  made 
his  efcape  to  Mecca  ;  hither  Hofein  followed  him  j  but 
received  an  invitation  from  the  people  of  Cufa,  who 
promiicd  to  aflift  him  in  vindicating  the  rights  of  his 
father  Ali  and  himfelf.  In  the  mean  time,  Yezid,  being 
informed  of  Al  Walid's  negligence  in  fuffering  Abdal- 
lah and  Hofein  to  efcape,  removed  him  from  his  em- 
ployment, appointing  in  his  room  Amru  Ebn  Saad,  at 
that  time  commandant  of  Mecca.  The  new  governor 
immediately  defpatched  againft  Abdallah  Amer  Ebn 
Zobeir,  Ahdallah's  own  brother,  who  mortally  hated 
him  :  but  Abdallah  having  engaged  Amer  in  the  field, 
defeated  and  took  him  prifoner  ;  which  greatly  raifed 
his  reputation  at  Medina,  although  Hofein's  fuperior 
interell  among  them  ftill  rendered  him  incapable  of 
afpiring  to  the  caliphate  by  himfelf. 

While  Abdallah  was  thus  ftrengthening  himfelf  at 
Mecca  and  Medina,  Hofein  was  doing  the  fame  at 
Cufa.  On  the  firft  notice  of  their  inclinations,  he  had 
lent  to  them  Modem  Ebn  Okail,  to  whom,  as  repre- 
lentative  of  the  fon  of  Ali,  they  had  taken  an  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  were  now  very  preHTrng  on  Hofein  to 
honour  their  city  with  his  prefence.  Befides  this,  Ho- 
fein was  fupported  by  the  forces  of  Irak,  who  retained 
3  great  veneration  for  the  memory  of  his  father,  and 
h'id  all  along  confidered  the  government  of  Moawiyah 
as  a  downright  ufurpation. 

Notwithftanding  all  thefe  (leps  taken  at  Cufa  in  fa- 
vour of  Hofein,  the  deliberations  of  the  confpirators 
were  carried  on  with  fuch  fecrecy,  th;it  Al  Nooman, 
the  governor,  continued  a  (franger  to  them,  even  after 
the  Cufans  had  determined  immediately  to  enter  upon 
aiJlion  with  an  army  of  18.000  men.  At  lall,  how- 
ever, he  began  to  be  rouled  from  his  lethargy  ;  but 
Yezid  being  difpleafed  %vith  his  condu6f,  removed  hira 
from  his  government,  appointing  for  his  fuccelTor  O- 
beulallah  Ehn  iCiy,->.d.  This  governor  entered  the  city 
in  the  evening,  and  was  received  with  all  poflible  de- 
monftrations  of  joy  by  ihe  Cufans,  who  miftook  him 
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for  Hofein,  owing  to  a  black  turban  which  lie  had  on  Ai-ir-. 
his  head,  rcferobling  thnt  which  Hofein  ufually  ivore.  '~~*^^~~ 
His  firlt  care  was  to  extinguifli  the  feditioii  that  had 
been  excited  by  Moflem.  In  order  to  this,  he  com- 
manded a  trudy  fijrvant  to  dilguife  himfelf,  and  pcrfon- 
atc  a  ftrangcr  come  out  of  Syria  to  fee  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Holcin  :  that  he  might  get  admifTion  into  .Mo(- 
lem's  houfe,  and  penetrate  all  his  councils.  This  con. 
milTion  was  faithfully  executed  ;  and  Obeidallah  uridrr- 
ftanding  that  Modem  lodged  in  the  houft  of  one  Sha- 
rik,  who  was  then  lick,  lent  a  racffenger  to  bhorik, 
letting  hira  know  that  he  intended  to  vifit  him  on  a 
certain  day.  Sh^rik  immediately  came  to  a  rcfolu- 
tion  to  receive  him,  and  appointed  Modem  a  place  ia 
the  corner  of  the  room  whence  he  might  rufh  out  upon 
Obeidallah  and  kill  him.  The  vifit  was  according- 
ly made  ;  but  Modem's  heart  tailing  him,  the  gover- 
nor efcaped  :  Hani,  however,  in  whofe  houfe  Modem 
had  firft  lodged,  was  imprifoncd  by  Obeidallah.  Up- 
on the  news  of  this,  Modem  alTcmbled  about  4000 
men,  and  befieged  Obeidallah  in  the  cadle.  The  go- 
vernor, however,  not  in  the  Icall  difpirited,  made  a 
fpeech  to  Modem's  followers  ;  which  had  fuch  an  cf- 
feft  upon  them  that  they  all  defertcd  him  except  about 
30.  By  the  favour  of  the  night,  iVioflem  efcaped  to 
a  poor  woman's  cottage  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  but 
being  betrayed  by  her  fon,  Obeidallah  fent  a  detach- 
ment of  80  horfc  to  feize  him.  Modem  made  a  gal- 
lant refiftance,  and  thrice  cleared  the  houfe  of  them  ; 
but  being  at  laft  overpowered  with  numbers,  and  griev. 
oudy  wounded,  he  was  taken  and  brought  to  Cufa. 
While  on  the  road,  he  endeavoured  to  fend  an  account 
of  his  bad  fuccefs  to  Hofein,  then,  as  he  fuppofed,  on 
the  road  to  Cufa  ;  but  without  fuccefs.  When  arrived 
at  the  caftle  he  begged  a  draught  of  water:  but  ihofe 
who  flood  by  told  liira  he  diould  have  none  till  he  drank 
the  hamim,  or  boiling  li<iuor,  which  the  Mahometans 
pretend  is  drunk  by  the  damned  in  hell;  and  foon  af- 
ter this,  being  brought  before  the  governor,  he  was 
beheaded  along  with  Hani,  and  both  their  heads  fent 
as  a  prefent  to  Yezid. 

Hofein,   in  the  mean  time,   was  preparing  to  fet  out      ,  .';4 
for  Cufa,   having  received  the  mod  favourable  3d\'iceSjjjj^jjjj^ 
from  Modem,  of  whofe  fate  he  was  ignorant,  and  who 
had  fent  him  a  lift  of  140,000  men  that  were  ready  to 
obey  his   orders.     This  the  wifeft  of  his  friends  repre- 
fented  as  a  defperate  enterprife,  and  entreated   him   to 
drop  it,  or  at  leaft  to  defer  his  journey  till  he  ftiould  be 
better  adured  of  fuccefs  :   but   Hofein  was  deaf  to  all 
falutary  counfel  ;  nay,  he  would  not,    by  the  moft  ear- 
ned entreaties,  be  prevailed  upon  to  forbear  taking  his 
wives  and  children  along  with  him.      The  confequenccs 
of  this  obftinacy  may  eafily  be   imagined  :   Obeidallah 
defpatched  firft  I  000,  and  then  5000  men  againft  him; 
with  orders,  however,  not  to  ofl'er  any  violence  to  him 
provided  he  fubmitted  himfelf.     To  thefe   terms  the 
infatuated  Hofein  would  not  agree  ;   he  offered   indeed 
to  return  home,  if  Obeidallah  would  permit  ;   but  that 
not  being  granted,   he  defperately  engaged   the  troops  jj^  i,jg, 
of  Obeidallah,   and  was,  after  long  refiftance,  cut  inieatedand 
pieces   with   all   his  men.      His   head  was   brought   tokilled. 
Obeidallah,  who  ftruck  it  over  the  mouth  with  a  ftick, 
and  treated  it  with  great   contempt.      He  was  alio  in- 
clined to   have  put  his   family  to  death  :   but  probably 
feated  an  infurreftion,  as  the  people  of  Cufa  eipreffed 
3  T  great 
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great  refentment  on  account  of  Hofein's  death  ;  nor 
was  it  at  all  agreeable  to  the  caliph  Yezid,  who  treated 
the  family  of  the  unfortunate  Hofein  with  the  greateft 
kindnefs. 

This  year,  the  61  ft  of  the  Hegira,  Yezid  appointed 
Salem  Ebn  Zlyad  governor  of  Khor.tfan  ;  who,  foon 
after  entering  upon  the  government,  made  an  irruption 
into  the  Turkiih  territories.  He  took,  his  wife  along 
with  him  in  this  expedition,  who  was  delivered  of  a 
child  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Samarcand  ;  on  which 
occalion  flie  is  faid  to  have  borrowed  feme  jewels  from 
the  prince  of  Sogd's  lady,  which  (he  afterwards  carried 
oflF  with  her.  In  the  mean  time  Salem  detached  Mo- 
hal'ieb  with  a  confiderable  body  of  troops  to  Khowa- 
razm,  the  principal  city  of  the  Turks  or  Tartars  in 
thofe  parts,  from  which  he  extorted  the  immenfe  fura 
of  50,000,0:0  pieces  of  money  ;  from  whence  advan- 
cing to  Samarcand,  he  forced  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city  alio  to  pay  him  an  immenfe  fum  ;  and  then  reti- 
red, with  little  lofs,  into  the  province  he  governed. 

In  the  mean  time  Abdallah  Ebn  Zobeir,  finding 
himfelf,  by  the  death  of  Hofein,  at  tlie  head  of  the 
partizans  of  the  houfe  of  H<iilicm,  who  were  greatly 
oppreffed  by  Yezid,  began  in  earned  to  afplre  to  the 
caliphate.  As  he  had  therefore  never  owned  the  autho- 
rity of  Yezid,  he  now  openly  declared  againft  him, 
and  vvai  proclaimed  caliph  at  Medina  foon  after  the 
arrival  of  Hofein's  family  in  that  place.  Soon  after  his 
inauguration,  to  render  himfelf  the  more  popular,  he 
expatiated  on  the  circuralf <inces  of  Hofein's  death, 
which  indeed  were  very  tragical,  and  reprefented  the 
Cufans  as  the  moft  aban  loned  and  perfidious  villains 
tipon  earth.  This  went  fo  well  down  with  the  citi- 
zens of  Mecca  and  Medina,  that  they  flocked  to  him 
in  great  numbtrs,  lo  that  he  foon  found  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  a  conllderable  force.  The  caliph  Yezid  being 
informed  of  his  progrefs,  fwore  he  would  have  him  in 
chains  ;  and  .iccordir)glv  fcnt  a  filver  collar  for  him  to 
Merwan,  then  governor  of  Medina:  but  the  intereft  of 
Abdallah  was  now  fo  ftrong,  that  he  laughed  at  the 
menaces  both  of  the  caliph  and  Merwan.  Nay,  the 
governor  of  Mecca,  though  he  fecretly  hated  him, 
thought  it  good  policy,  as  matters  then  Hood,  to  keep 
up  a  good  undenlanilng  with  Abdallah  :  but  this  co- 
ming to  the  ears  of  Yezid,  he  depufed  the  governor  ; 
app(  'nting  in  his  plite  Walid  Ebn  Otbah,  a  man  of 
knvwn  fidelity,  and  a  bitt-jr  enemy  of  Abtldllah.  The 
new  governo-,  thercfire,  immediately  on  his  accefiTion, 
ufeu  all  his  art  and  (kill  to  circumvent  Abdallah  ;  but 
lo  no  purpt'fe,  as  the  latter  was  always  on  his  guard. 
This  conduit,  however,  giving  him  great  difgull,  as 
well  as  terrible  appreheniions,  he  wrote  to  the  caliph, 
informing  him  that  ail  the  difturbances  were  owing  to 
the  untrai5table  difpofition  of  Walid  5  and  that,  if  he 
would  ftnd  a  perion  of  3  diffrrent  charaiSer,  peace 
would  foon  be  reftored.  This  letter  the  caliph  very 
injudicioufly  gave  ear  tr.,  ?.nd  difmilfed  his  faithful  go- 
vernor, appointing  in  his  room  one  who  was  totally  un- 
qualified f  .r  that  port.  The  people  of  Medina  now 
having  frefh  intelligence  of  Yczid's  diirolate  manner  of 
lile,  renounced  llicir  allegi.i;ice  to  liim,  and  formidly 
depofed  him  in  a  very  fingular  manner.  After  they 
had  aflVmblid  in  tl;e  mofque,  iibout  the  pulpit  there, 
one  of  them  faid,  "  I  lay  afide  Yezid  as  I  do  this  tur- 
ban,"   and   iiiun:.diutely   tbiew   bis    turban    on  the 
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ground.  Another  faid,  "  I  put  away  Yezid  as  I  do  Arabi 
this  (hoe,"  calling  away  his  (hoe  at  the  fame  time.  *— — y— 
Thefe  examples  being  followed  by  others,  there  was  a 
large  heap  of  (hoes  and  turbans  almoft  inftaiuly  form- 
ed upon  the  ("pot.  They  then  dKmiiTed  Yczid's  gover- 
nor, and  baniflied  from  the  city  all  the  friends  and  de- 
pendents of  the  houfe  of  Ommiyah.  1  hefe,  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  8000,  took  refuge  in  the  houfe  of  Merwan 
Ebn  Al  Hakem,  where  they  were  lo  clofely  btfi^ged 
by  AbJallah's  party,  that  they  found  themlelves  ob- 
liged to  fend  to  Yezid  for  immediate  alTiftaiice  ;  ac- 
quainting him,  that  if  they  were  not  fuccoured,  they 
muft  all  inevitably  perilh.  The  caliph,  though  he 
wondered  that  fuch  a  number  of  men  ihould  fuffer 
themfelves  to  be  fo  cooped  up  without  making  the 
lealt  refinance,  defpatchcd  Modem  Ebn  Okba  to  Me- 
dina, with  a  confiderable  body  of  troops,  to  quell  the 
dilturbances.  He  ordered  him  to  (pare  Ali  the  fon  of 
Hofein  and  his  family,  as  they  had  no  hand  at  all  in 
the  dilturbances  :  then  he  was  to  lummon  the  town 
of  Medina  to  furrender  for  three  days  fucctfiively  ; 
which  if  they  refufed,  he  was  to  tike  it  by  (torm,  and 
give  it  up  to  be  plundered  by  the  loldiers  for  three 
whole  days. 

The  inhabitants  of  Medina  being  now  fenfible  of 
their  danger,  fuffered  the  friends  of  the  houfe  of  Om- 
miyah to  withdraw  quietly  out  of  the  city  ;  though  be- 
fore they  departed,  a  promife  was  extorted  from  them 
not  to  appear  in  arms  againft  the  reigning  faflion. 
Modem,  in  the  mean  time,  advanced  towards  the  city 
at  the  head  of  jooo  foot  and  1 1, 000  horfe  ;  and  having 
(ummoned  it  according  to  his  inftruflions,  upon  its  re-  ' 
fufal  made  the  neceifary  preparations  for  an  attack. 
The  garrilon,  however,  for  a  confiderable  time,  made 
a  vigorous  defence  ;  but  at  lall,  moft  of  the  Aniars 
and  principal  officers  being  kiU'ed,  the  Arabs  propofed 
a  capitulation.      Mcdcni,  however,  would  hearken  to 
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no  terms,  and   mfilted  on  their  lurvendering  at  dilcre- (;j„  ^nd 
tion  ;   which  being  refuied,  he  entertd  the  city  after  a  plundered 
faint  refilf  ance.      Ali  was  treated  with   great  refpeiS  ;  ^y  '''^  <'^- 
but  all  the  men  that  had  carried  arms  were  put  to  the  'P" '  "^r- 
fword,  and   Mudem  fuffered  his  troops  to   ravilh  looo 
women,  and  to  pillage  the  city  for  three   days  fuccef- 
fively.      Thofe  that  efcaped  the  daughter   he   forced  to 
acknowledge  themlelves  the  Haves  and  vaffals  of  Yezid. 
For  this  extreme  feverity  he  was  lurnamed   by  the  A- 
rabs   y^/  Mufrif,  or    Toe  exiravaga'il,  and   ever  after 
conlidered  as  an  impious  perlon,  elpeci.dly  as  the  pro- 
phet had  declared  that  the  wrath  ot  God   Ihould  mort 
certainly  remain   upon   thole  who  facked  or  plundered 
the  city  of  Medina. 

After  the  reduftion  of  Medina,  Modem  dire<5led  his 
courfe  to  Mecca,  where  Abdalh:h  then  redded  ;  but  he 
died  by  the  way,  and  the  command  of  the  troops  de- 
volved upon  Hofein  Ebn  Thiimir  Al  Selwi.  This  ge- 
neral advanced  to  Mecca,  which  he  befieged  tor  40 
days,  balttring  the  town  with  fuch  fury,  that  he  beat 
down  a  great  part  of  tlie  farrious  temple  there,  and 
burnt  the  rc(t;  nor  would  the  city  itlelf  have  efcaped 
the  fame  fate,  had  not  an  end  been  put  to  the  war  by 
the  arrival  of  certain  accounts  of  the  death  of  Yfzid, 
who  depaited  this  life  in  the  64th  year  of  the  Hegira, 
anfwering  to  the  year  684  of  the  Chriftian  era,  having,-  'j'j-^^ 
lived  39,  and  reigned  three  years  and  fix  or  eight 
aonihs.     On  the  news  of  bis  death,  Hofein  offered  to 
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Arabia,     take  the  oalli  of  allcf^iMiire  to  Abdallali  ;  hut  the  l.ittcr 
•~'>r'~-^  at  that  time  diirfl  not  trull  him,  of  which  he  liad  after- 
wards riidiciciit  rc-aloii  to  repent. 

Yezid  was  fucrecded  by  his  fon  Moawiynh  II.  who 
was  prorlainied  caliph  at  lJam»fcus  the  lame  il.Ty  that 
his  father  died  ;  but  beinj;  of  a  weakly  conltitution, 
rofi'ens  ""  ^"^  unable  to  bear  tlie  fatigues  of  government,  relij(ii- 
ed  the  crown  fix  weeks  :^lter  his  inauf»uratioii,  and 
died  foon  after  without  naminy  a  fuccfdor. 

'I'his  alidication  having   left   the  Molkm  empire  ab- 
foliitely  without   a   mailer,   great   commotions  cnfued. 
(Jn  the  d<ath  of  Yezid,  Obeidallah    Eun   Ziyad,   go- 
vernor of  Bafra,  reprelented  to  tlic  citizens  that   they 
ought  to  choofc  a  protcftor  till  a  new  caliph  Ihould  be 
chofen  ;  and  if  the  perfon  fo  chofen  (liould  be  dilagree- 
able  to  them,   they  might  then  remain  in  a  ftate  ot  in- 
dependency under  the  protecior  whom    they  iiad  cho- 
fen.     The  inhabitants,  perceiving    the    drift    of   this 
fpeech,  complimented  him    with   that  honour  ;   which 
he  accepted   with   Iceriiing  diflitulty  :    but    fending  a 
deputy  to  Cufa,  the  inhaliitants  of  that  city  not  only 
refufed  to  acknowledge  his  authority,  but   threw  duft 
and  gravel  at  his  mcflenger.      This  coming  to  the  ears 
Obeidalliih  of  the  people   of  Bafra.  they  not  only  deprived  Obei- 
forccd  to      dallah  of  the   dignity  they  had  newly  conferred   upon 
fly  into  Sy-  liim,   but  even  expelled  him  the  city.      Nor  could  he 
"*■  previil  upon  the   Najari,  a  tribe  of  Anfars,  to  efpoufe 

his  quarrel,  nor  even  upon  his  own  relations,  though 
he  dillributed  among  them  great  part  of  the  fixteen 
million's  of  pieces  of  money  which  he  had  found  in  the 
treafury  of  Bafra,  and  kept  the  remainder  to  himfelf. 
Nay,  fo  odious  had  he  rendered  himfelf  to  all  ranks, 
•  on  account  of  his  cruelties,  particularly  the  death  of 
Hofein  the  fon  of  Ali,  that  liis  brother  Abdallah  was 
unable  to  proteft  him  from  the  fury  of  the  populace, 
though  he  kept  him  concealed  in  women's  clothes,  and 
dillributed  among  the  mob  200,000  pieces  of  money. 
He  was  therefore  at  lift  conflrained  to  leave  the  city, 
attended  by  a  guard  of  100  men.  Immediately  alter 
liis  departure,  the  mob  plundered  his  houle,  and  purfu- 
ed  him,  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  cxchimge  his  camel 
for  an  afs,  and  thus  with  the  utmofl  diilicully  efcaped 
into  Syria. 

In  the  mean  time,  Hofein  libn  Thaniir,  being  re- 
turned into  Syria  with  the  forces  under  his  command, 
gave  a  faithful  account  of  the  fituation  of  affairs  in  A- 
rabia  to  Merwan  Ebn  Al  Hakem.  He  alfo  acquainted 
him  of  the  offer  he  had  made  to  Abdallah  of  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  which  the  latter  had  refufed,  or  at  leaft 
ivould  not  come  to  Damafcus  in  order  to  be  inverted 
with  the  fupreme  authority  there.  On  this  account  he 
advifed  Merwan  to  take  care  of  himletf  and  the  reft 
of  the  houfe  of  Ommiyah,  who  had  fled  to  Damafcus 
after  their  expullion  from  Medina.  On  this  difcourle 
Merwan  was  inclined  to  fubmit  to  Abdallah  ;  but  was 
diverted  from  it  by  Obeidallah,  who  infilled  that  no 
fuperior  ought  to  be  acknowledi^ed  by  Merwan,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Koreilh.  The  people  of  Da- 
mafcus liad  conftituted  Dahak  Ebn  Kais  their  protec- 
tor, who  inclined  to  Abdallah.  The  B;rlVans  were  at 
this  junfture  entirely  in  tumult  and  confufion,  not  be- 
ing able  to  agree  about  a  proteflor  after  the  expulfion 
of  Obeidallah  •,  fo  that  at  laft  they  wrote  to  Abdallah, 
offrring  him  the  government  of  their  territory.  This 
fae  accepted,  but  could  no:  be  prevailed  upon  to  flir 
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from  Mecca  :  nor  could  Merwan  be  perfuadcd  fo  fuf- 

fer  any  of  the   Syrians    10   pi  rfurni   the   pilgrimage   to 

Mecca,  left   they   Ihould  join   Abdallah,  and  thereby 

contribute  to  his  cxclnlion  from  the  ihront.  i  ,i 

In  the  midll  of  this  contufion  Abdallah  might   have  Merwan 

eafily  fecured  the  caliphate  to  iiimlelf,  had  he  not  wilhl'™5'.'""*^ 
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the   utmolt    impruoer.cc   as  ivell   as  inhunianily   K'^"^"  nimifcuj 

orders  for  the  extermination  of  the  houfe  of  Onimiyah. 
T  his  ruined  his  affairs  ;  for  they  being  now  obliged  to 
provide  for  their  own  fafety,  Merwan  w»s  proclaimed 
caliph  at  Damalcusj  and  thus  the  whole  MoHcm  empire 
was  rent  into  two  potent  faflions,  the  one  under  Mer- 
wan and  the  other  umler  Abd»ll.ih. 

We  have  already  obltrved,  thit  Dahak  Ebn  Kail 
inclined  to  favour  Abdallah.  This  lie  cuntinutd  to  do 
alttr  IMcrwan  was  proclaimed  caliph,  inf^jmuch  that  a 
battle  loon  etifued  between  his  lolloweis  and  tliole  of 
Merwan,  in  which  Dahak  was  defeated  and  killed  ;  and 
thus  Merwan  became  mailer  of  all  the  province  of  Sy- 
ria.  Soon  after  this  vidlory,  Merwan  advanced  with  a 
confidtrable  body  of  troops  towards  Eg)  pt  ;  but  fent 
before  him  Amru  Ebn  Said  with  a  detachment,  in  or- 
der to  facilitate  his  paffage.  That  general  having  de- 
feated Abdalrahman,  Abdallah's  lieutenant,  in  feveral 
brifk  aftions,  he  at  laft  lurrendered  the  whole  country 
to  Meiwan  for  a  fum  of  money,  and  retired  with  the 
Arabs  under  his  command  to  Hejaz.  The  Syrian 
troops,  therefore,  immediately  took  poffeffion  of  that 
country,  and  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  take  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  Merwan  ;  who  having  appointed  hi? 
fon  Abdalaziz  to  prefide  over  Egypt,  returned  with 
the  greateft  part  of  his  forces  to  Damafcus.  Here  he  133 
was  informed  that  Abdallah  had  defpatched  againft  him  Abdallah's 
his  brother  Mufab  with  a  confidcrable  army.  Againft  v"^"''^, 
him  Merwan  defpatched  Amru  Ebn  Said  ;  "ho  having  ,^^j.|^j^.j^5_ 
foon  come  up  with  him,  gave  him  a  total  defe^.t,  and 
difperfed  his  troops  in  fuch  a  manner  that  Mufab  found 
it  impolTible  to  rally  them  again.  134 

In  the  65th  year  of  the   Hegira,  the  inhabitants  ofThe  Cu£ans 
Cufa,    prettnding  to  be  feized   with  remorfc  of  con-''*'"'"" 
fcicnce  for  their  treachery  to  Hofein   the   fon  of  Ali, 
railed   an  inlurreflion   againft    both   the    caliphs,    and 
therefore  affcmbled  a  body  of  16,000  men,   under  the      ,,, 
command  of  one  Soliman,  who  was  to  revenge  the  death  J.  i.cd  by 
of  Hofein   upon  Obeidallah  Ebn  Ziyad   and   iiis  adhe- -^l  Mokh- 
rents.       But  while   Soliman    and   his  troops  remained '*'^' 
yet  inaftive,  Al  Mokhtar,  wlio  had  ferved  under  Ab- 
dallah,  and  was  difgufted  at  not  having  been  promoted 
as  he  expefted,  arrived  at  Cufa,  and  reprefenting  the 
incapacity   of  Soliman,    who   indeed   appears  to  have 
been  totally  unfit  for  fuch  an  enterprife,  offered  to  take 
the  command  upon  himfelf.     This,  however,   was  re- 
fufed ;  and  as  Al  Mokhtar  hid  no  opinion  of  Soliraan's 
military  capacity,  he  found  means  to  draw  off  2000  of 
his  troops;  while  10,000  more   chofe  rather  to  violate 
the  oaths  they  had  taken,  than   run  the   rilk  of  being      i-s 
cut  to  pieces  bv  3  fuperior  enemy.      Soliman,  however, Solitr.an'j 

put  a    good   face  upon  the  matter:    and,   telling  his      •^"'t 
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troops  that  they  were  to  tight  tor  another  world   and 

not    this,  let   forward  to  invade  Syria  with  the  4000 

who  remained  with  him  :   but  being  advanced  as  far  as 

Ekfas  upon  the  Euphrates,  he  found  that  he  had   loft 

looo  men  by  defcrtion  ;  nor  was  he  joined  by  the  Se- 

paratifts  of  B.ifra   and  Al  Madayen.  'hough  they  had 

promiled    him    a    reinfoi cement.     Firmly    pcrfuaded, 
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Arabia,  however,  that  his  caufe  was  the  caufe  of  heaven,  Soli- 
'  man  continued  his  march  all  night,  and  next  day  ar- 
rived at  the  tomb  of  Hofein,  where  his  men  performed 
their  devotions  with  fuch  enthufiafm  of  penitence,  that 
one  prefent  fwore  he  never  faw  fuch  crowding  about 
the  black  ftone  in  the  temple  of  Mecca  itfelf. — Conti- 
nuing ftill  to  advance,  he  received  a  friendly  letter 
from  Abdallah  Ebn  Yezid,  the  governor  of  Cufa,  ad- 
vifing  him  to  return,  and  reprefenting  to  him  the  folly 
of  engaging  fo  powerful  an  army  as  would  be  fent 
againft  him,  with  a  handful  of  men  :  but  Soliman, 
imagining  that  he  was  only  recalled  in  order  to  fupport 
Abdallah  Ebn  Zobeir  in  his  pretentions  to  the  cali- 
phate, perfiffed  in  his  refolution  of  penetrating  into 
Syria.  He  told  his  troops,  that  they  would  never  be 
nearer  the  two  Hofeins  (  Hofein,  and  his  brother  Ha- 
fan,  to  whom  alfo  the  Shiites  gave  that  name)  than 
they  were  at  prefent  j  and  that  fliould  they  at  this  time 
meet  with  death,  they  would  be  in  a  flate  of  repent- 
ance, snd  confequently  coul.d  never  die  in  a  more  pro- 
j  per  time  ;  and  after  this  fpeech,  continuing  ftill  to  ad- 

He  is  cut  in  vance,  he  was  at  laft  met  by  Obeidallah  at  the  head 
pieces  with  of  20,ooo  horfe,  who,  after  an  obftinate  engagement, 
all  his  men.  (.yt;  to  pieces  Soliman  and  all  his  troops. 

Soon  after  this  decifive  aftion  died  the  caliph  Mer- 
wan, after  he  had  reigned  eleven  months.  He  is  faid 
by  fome  authors  to  have  been  poiloned  by  his  wife 
Zeinab,  Moawiyah's  widow.  Her  he  had  married,  with 
a  promife  that  her  fon  Khaled  (hould  fucceed  him  ;  but 
afterwards  altering  the  fucceffion  in  favour  of  bis  own 
fon  Abdalmalec,  young  Khaled  reproached  him  with 
his  breach  of  promife  :  upon  this  Merwan  calling  him 
hajlnrd,  the  child  complained  to  his  mother  ;  who,  to 
be  revenged  for  this  afiFront,  is  faid  to  have  poifoned 
him,  or  fmothered  him  with  a  pillow. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  caliphate  of  Abdalmalec, 
Al  Mokhtar,  who  had  been  imprifoned  by  the  gover- 
nor of  Cufa,  was  releafed  at  the  interceffion  of  Abdal- 
lah Ebn  Omar,  who  had  married  his  filler.  The  year 
following,  having  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  Shiite 
ieflarics,  he  fent  propofals  of  alliance  to  Abdallah  Ebn 
Zobeii  ,  but  he,  juftly  fufpefting  his  fincerity,  by  a 
ftratagem  cut  off  near  3000  of  his  men.  Upon  this  dif- 
after,  Al  Mokhtar,  fearing  the  houfe  of  Ali  might  be 
intimidated,  fent  a  letter  to  Mahomet  Ebn  Hanifyah, 
one  of  that  family,  in  which  he  offered  his  affiftance 
with  a  powerful  armv.  This  ofFer  Mahomet  declined, 
fcane  of  tlie  declaring  himfelf  only  for  pacific  mealures  ;  but  though 
t.mily  of  he  and  all  the  reft  of  Ali's  family  behaved  in  the  molt 
''^''"  peaceable  manner,  Abdallah  did  not  think  himfelf  fafe 

till  they  owned  his  authority.  He  therefoie  imprifon- 
ed them,  together  with  I  7  of  the  principal  citizens  of 
Cufa,  whom  he  threatened  to  put  to  death,  and  after- 
wards burn  their  bodies,  if  they  did  not  within  a  limit- 
ed time  tRke  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  him.  Al  Mokhtar 
being  informed  of  the  dillrcfTed  fituation  they  were  in, 
fent  a  body  of  750  horfe  to  Mecca,  under  Abu  Ab- 
dallah, to  releafe  them.  That  general  not  only  execu- 
ted his  orders  with  great  bravery,  but  took  Abdallah 
himfelf  prifoner,  whom  he  would  have  cut  to  pieces  on 
the  fpot,  had  he  not  been  releafed  al  the  intcrcefTion  of 
Mahomet,  who  for  the  prefent  adjuflcd  the  differences 
to  the  mutual  fatisfaftion  of  all  parties.  After  this  re- 
tonciliation,  Abu  Abdallah,  or  rather  Mahomet  him- 
felf, dlilnbuted  among  4000  of  Ali^  fticnds  a  I'utn  of 
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money  brought  for  that  purpofe,  in  order  to  Indemnify  Arabia, 
them  for  the  lofles  they  had  fuftained.  Thus  the  friends '  *  ' 
of  Ali  were  happily  delivered,  when  only  two  days  of 
the  time  granted  them  by  Abdallah  remained,  and  a 
fuflicient  quantity  of  wood  and  other  combuftibles  was 
collefted,  in  order  to  confume  their  bodies.  Notwith- 
(fanding  the  reconciliation,  however,  that  had  lately 
taken  place,  Mahomet  Ebn  Hanifyah  thought  proper 
to  poft  himfelf  on  a  mountain  near  Mecca  with  a  body 
of  4000  men. 

The  Cufans  having  received  advice  before  Merwan's 
death,  that  he  had    fent  Obeidallah   with  a  powerful 
army  towards  their  city,  and  even   given   him   permif- 
fion  to  plunder  it  in  cafe  it  Ihould  be  taken,  appointed 
Yezid  Ebn  Ares,  a  man  of  undaunted  courage,  to  op- 
pofe  him  ;   but  Merwan  dying  before  Obeidallah  could 
execute  his  commiflion,  an  end  was  put  for  the  prefent 
to  this   expedition.      The  memory  of  it,  however,  ftill 
remained  ;  and  Al  Mokhtar,  to  whom  Obeidallah  was 
perfonally   obnoxious,   affembled  a  body  of  troops  to 
aft  offenlively  againft   him,  and  even  againft  the   Sy- 
rian caliph  himfelf  in  cafe  he  ftiould  fupport  Obeidallah.      ,.g 
Among    other    preparations    for    this    enterprifc,   Al  Impiety  of 
Mokhtar  caufed  a  kind  of  portable  throne  to  be  made,  Al  Mokh« 
telling    his  troops,  that  "  it  would  be  of  the  fame  ufe'^'" 
to  them  that  the  ark  was  to  the  children  of  Ifrael."  It 
was  therefore  carried  on  a  mule  before  the  troops  that 
were  to  march   againft  Obeidallah,  and   the  following 
prayer  faid  before  it  :    "  O  God  !   grant  that  we  may 
live  long  in  thy  obedience  ;  help  us  ;  and  do  not  for- 
get us,  but    protcff  us."     This  expedient  was  fo  well 
adapted  to   the  hot-headed  enthufiafts  who  compofed       ,., 
Al  Mokhtar's  army,  that  they  attacked   Obeidallah's  Obeidallah 
camp,  defeated  him,  and  gained  a  complete  viftory.  defeated 
Obeidallah  himfelf  was  killed  in  the  aftion,  his  head  ='"'' ^"^''■ 
fent  to  Al  Mokhtar,  and  his  body  reduced  to  aflies. — 
By  this  viflory  the  fetfaiies  were   rendered   fo  formi- 
dable, that  Nifibin  or  Nifibis,  and  feveral  other  cities, 
furrendered   to  them  without  oppofition.      They   now 
began  to  entertain  thoughts  of  depofing   both  the  ca- 
liphs, and  placing  on  the  Moflem  throne  one  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Ali  ;  but  all  their  towering  hopes  were  foon 
frulhated  by  the   defeat  and  death  of  Al  Mokhtar  by 
Mufab  brother  to  Abdallah  Ebn  Zobeir.      Al  Mokh-Al  Mokh- 
tar,  after  being    defeated  in  a  general  engagement  by  tar  defeat. 
Mufab,  fled  to  the  caftle  of  Cufa,  where  he  defended  ^iJ  ''"''.^"■ 
himfelf  with   great    bravery  for  fome  time  ;  but   being  fu  ^ 
at  laft    killed,  his   men,  to   the  number  of  7000,  fur- 
rendered   at   difcretion,  and  were  all  of  them   put  to 
the  fword  on  account  of  the  outrages  they  had  com- 
mitted. 

The  next  year,  the  68th  of  the  Heglra,  the  Azara- 
kites,  fo  denominated  from  Nafe  Ebn  Al  Azarak,  the 
author  of  their  fcil,  having  anVmbled  a  confiderable 
force,  made  an  irruption  into  Irak.  They  advanced 
almofl  to  the  gates  of  Cufa,  and  penetrated  to  Al  Ma-  Horrid 
dayen.      Being    fworn   enemies  of  the  houfe  of  Ommi- cruelties 

vah,   and  acknowledging  no  government,  fpiritual  or '^°"'"''"^" 
I  1      u  ^..    J  .       -1  1  •  by  the  A- 

tcmporal,  they  committed  terrible  ravages  in  every  part   ,  ,i,;,„ 

of  the  Moilem  territories  through  which  they  pafled. 
I  hey  carried  their  exceffcs  to  fuch  a  height  as  to  mur- 
der all  the  people  they  met  with,  to  rip  open  women 
with  child,  and  commit  every  fpecies  of  cruelty  that 
could  be  invented  upon  the  inhabitants  without  dillinc- 
tion.  The  governor  of  Mawfcl  and  Mcfopotamia,  be- 
ing 
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Arabia,  ing  informed  of  ihefe  unparalleled  outrages,  marched 
"~^  '  '  againd  them  with  a  body  of  troops,  and  carried  on  a 
brilk  war  with  them  fur  eight  months.  During  this 
period  their  leader  Nafe  Ebn  Al  Azarak  died  ;  and  was 
fucctcded  by  Katri  Ebn  Al  I'ojat,  under  whofe  con- 
dui5l  they  continued  their  depredations.  Mufab  not 
being  pleafed  with  his  lieutenant's  management  of  the 
war,  recalled  him,  and  fcnt  in  his  place  one  Omar  Ebn 
Abdallah  Temini,  who  gave  the  Azarakites  a  great 
overthrow  at  Naifabur  in  Khorafan,  put  many  of  them 
to  the  fword,  and  purfued  the  reft  as  far  as  Ifpahan 
and  the  province  of  Kcrman.  Here  having  received 
a  reinforcement,  they  returned  into  the  province  of 
Ahwaz,  and  did  incredibU-  damage  to  the  country 
through  which  they  puffed.  But  Omar  advancing  a- 
gainll  them  a  fecond  time,  they  retired  at  his  approach 
to  Al  Mndayen,  ravaging  the  diftrift  belonging  to 
the  city  in  a  dreadful  manner.  However,  Omar  pur- 
fuing  them  thither  alfo,  they  tied  into  the  province  of 
Kerman,  and  thence  gradually  diipeifcd  themfclves. 
This  year  there  was  a  grievous  famine  in  Syria,  which 
fufpended  all  military  operations. 

The  next  year,  being  the  69th  of  the  Hegira,  Ab- 
dalraalec  left  Damafcus  to  march  againft  Mulab.  In 
his  abfence  he  left  Amru  Ebn  Said  governor  of  the 
city  ;  but  he  immediati-ly  feizcd  upon  it  for  himfelf, 
which  obliged  the  caliph  to  return.  After  feveral  fkir- 
mi^hes  had  happened  between  fome  detachments  of  the 
caliph's  troops  with  thole  of  Amru,  a  pacification  was 
concluded  at  the  interceflloii  of  the  women  :  but  Ab- 
dalmalec  barbaroully  put  Amru  to  death  with  his  own 
hand,  notwithftanding  his  promife  ;  and  was  imme- 
diately feized  with  fuch  a  tremor,  that  he  loll  the  ufe 
of  almolt  all  his  faculties,  and  was  obliged  to  be  laid 
in  bed.  In  the  mean  time  the  palace  was  attacked  by 
Yahyah,  Amru's  brother,  at  the  head  of  looo  flaves. 
After  a  warm  difpute,  they  forced  open  the  gates, 
killed  feveral  of  the  gaurds,  and  were  upon  the  point 
of  entering  the  palace,  when  the  people  within  threw 
Amru's  head  among  them.  7  his  lo  cooled  their  ar- 
dour, tliat  they  defilled  from  the  attempt  ;  and  fome 
money  having  been  afterwards  diftributed  among  them 
they  retired.  So  great,  however,  was  Abdalmalec's 
avarice,  that  after  the  tumult  was  appeafed,  he  recal- 
led  all  the  money  which  had  been  dillributed,  and 
commanded  it  to  be  depolited  in  the  public  treafury. 

In  the  70th  year  of  the  Hegira,  the  Greeks  made 
an  irruption  into  Syria  ;  and  Abdalmalec  having  oc- 
cafion  for  all  his  forces  to  aft  aganift  Abdallah  Ebn 
Zobeir,  was  obliged  to  pay  a  tribute  of  1000  dinars 
per  dav,  according  to  Theophanes,  and  fend  every 
year  365  flaves  and  as  many  horfes  to  Conflantinople. 
In  this  treaty,  it  was  alfo  ftipulated,  that  the  reve- 
nues of  Cyprus,  Armenia,  and  Heria,  Ihould  be 
equally  divided  between  the  caliph  and  the  Greek  em- 
peror. 

Abdalmalec  being  now  at  leifure  to  purfue  his  in- 
tended expedition  aganilf  Mufab,  marched  againft  him 
in,  perfon  ;  and  having  arrived  at  M?{ken,  a  Imall  town 
on  the  frontiers  of  Mefopotamia,  where  he  was  waited 
for  by  Mufab,  the  latter  was  defeated  through  the 
treachery  of  his  troops,  and  hiralelf  killed.  After  the 
battle,  Abdalmalec  repaired  to  Cufa,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  the  utmoft  fubmifTion  ;  and  people  of  all 
ranks  came  in  crowds  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
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him.     He  iben  ordered  vart  fums  of  money  to  be  d!f-     Arabia, 
tributed  among  them,  and    gave  a  fplendid   entertain-  » 

ment  to  his  new  fubjcfls,  to  which  even  the  meaneft  of 
them  were  not  refuled  admittance.  During  this  enter- 
tainment, the  unfortunate  Mufab's  head  was  prclented 
to  the  caliph  ;  upon  which  one  of  the  company  took 
occafion  to  fay  to  him,  "  I  faw  Hofein's  head  in  this 
fame  caflle  prefented  to  Obcidallah  ;  Obeidallah's  to 
Al  Mokhtar  ;  Al  Mokhtar's  to  Mufab  j  and  now  at 
laft  Malab's  to  yourfelf."  This  obfervation  fo  affeft- 
ed  the  caliph,  that,  either  to  avert  the  ill  omen,  or 
from  fome  other  motive,  he  ordered  the  caflle  to  be 
iiamediattly  demolilhed.  Abdallah  Ebn  Zobeir,  in 
the  mean  time,  having  received  the  melancholy  news 
of  the  defeat  and  death  of  liis  brother,  aflembled  the 
people  of  Mecca,  and  from  the  pulpit  made  a  fpeech 
fuitable  to  the  occalion.  He  alfo  did  his  utmoll  to 
put  Mecca  in  a  proper  pofturc  of  defence,  expeftln;.^ 
a  fpcedy  vifit  from  his  formidable  competitor,  who 
now  gave  law  to  Irak,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  without 
controul. 

Soon  after  Abdalmalec's  return  to  Damafcus,  he  ap- 
pointed his  brother  Balhar  governor  of  Cufa,  and  Kha- 
led  Ebn  Abdallah  governor  of  Balra.  The  latter  had 
no  fooner  entered  upon  his  office,  than  he  Indifcreetly 
removed  from  the  command  of  the  army  Al  Mohalleb, 
one  of  the  greatell  generals  of  the  age  ;  appointing  in 
hi?  room  Abdalaziz,  who  was  greatly  his  inferior  in 
military  (kill.  Oi  this  difmiirion  the  Azarakites  being 
informed,  they  immediately  attacked  Abdalaziz,  en- 
tirely defeated  him,  and  took  his  wife  prifoner.  A  dif- 
pute arifing  among  the  vi(5tors  about  the  price  of  that 
lady,  one  of  them,  to  end  it,  immediately  cut  off  her 
head.  Upon  this  difaffcr,  Khaled  was  commanded  to 
replace  Al  Mehalleb,  w-hich  he  did  ;  and  having  in  ,^g 
conjunflion  with  him  attacked  the  Azarakites,  forced  Azarakifei 
their  camp,  and  entirely  defeated  them.  defeated.- 

In  the  72d  year  of  the  Hegira,  Abdalmalec  having 
no  enemy  to  contend  with  but  Abdallah  Ebn  Zobeir, 
made  great  preparations  for  an  invafion  of  Hejaz,  giv- 
ing the  command  of  the  army  to  be  employed  on  this 
occafion  to  Al  Hejaj,  one  of  his  moll;  warlike  and  elo- 
quent captains.  Before  that  general  had  put  his  army 
in  march  for  Mecca,  he  offered  his  proteffion  to  all  the 
Arabs  there  that  would  accept  of  it.  Abdallah  being 
informed  of  the  enemy's  approach,  lent  out  feveral  par- 
ties of  horfe  to  reconnoitre,  and  give  him  intelligence 
of  their  motions.  Between  thefe  and  fome  of  Al  He- 
jaj's  advanced  guards  feveral  Ikirmillies  happened,  in 
which  Abdallah's  men  had  generally  the  woril.  This 
encouraged  Al  Hejaj  to  fend  to  the  caliph  for  a  rein- 
forcement, his  troops  amounting  to  no  more  than  2000 
men,  who  were  inlufficient  for  reducing  Mecca.  He 
affured  him  at  the  lame  time,  that  Abdallah's  fierce- 
nefs  was  very  much  abated,  and  that  his  men  deferted 
to  him  daily.  The  caliph,  upon  this,  ordered  a  rein- 
forcement of  5003  men  under  the  command  of  Tharik 
Ebn  Amcr  ;  but  notwithftanding  this  .dditional  j .. . 
ftrength,  he  made  but  little  progrefs  in  the  fiege  for  Mecca  be- 
fome  time.  While  he  battered  the  temple  of  Mecca  C^ged  by 
with  his  machines,  it  thundered  and  lightened  lo  dread- "'^  J'-' 
fully,  that  the  Syrians  were  ftruck  with  terror,  and  re- 
fufed  to  play  them  any  longer  upon  that  edifice.  Upon 
this  Al  Hejaj  ftuck  the  corner  of  his  veft  into  his  gir- 
dle, and  putting  into  it  one  of  the  (fones  that  was  to 
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Avu'dIi.  be  difcharged  out  of  the  catapults,  flang  it  into  the 
I  '  town,  and  this  occaiioned  the  recommencement  of  the 
operations.  The  next  morning  the  Syrians  were  an- 
noyed by  frefti  ftoims,  which  killed  12  men,  and  quite 
difpirited  them.  Al  Hejaj,  however,  animated  them, 
by  obferving  that  he  was  a  fon  of  Tehama  ;  that  this 
was  the  ftorm  of  Tehama,  and  that  their  adverfaries 
fuffered  as  much  as  they.  The  day  following  fome  of 
Abdallah's  men  were  killed  by  a  very  violent  Itorm, 
which  gave  Al  Hejai  a  further  opportunity  of  animat- 
ing his  troops.  At  laft,  Abdallali  having  been  defert- 
ed  by  molt  of  his  friends,  10,000  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Mecca,  and  even  by  his  own  fons  Hamza  and  Kho- 
beib,  defired  to  know  his  mother's  lentiments  as  to 
what  courfe  he  was  to  take.  He  reprefented  to  her, 
that  he  was  almoft  entirely  abandoned  by  his  fubjefts 
and  relations;  that  the  few  who  perfifted  in  their  fide- 
lity to  him  could  fcarce  enable  him  to  defend  the  city 
sny  longer;  and  that  the  Syrian  caliph  would  grant 
him  any  terms  he  could  think  fit  to  demand.  His 
mother,  however,  being  of  an  inflexible  refolution, 
and  not  able  to  bear  the  thoughts  of  feeing  her  fon  re- 
duced to  the  rank  of  a  private  perfon,  being  herlelf  the 
daughter  of  Abu  Beer,  the  firft  caliph,  advifed  him 
by  no  means  to  furvive  the  fovereignty,  of  which  he 
was  on  the  point  of  being  deprived.  This  advice  be- 
ing agreeable  to  his  own  fentiments,  he  relolved  to  die 
in  defence  of  the  place.  In  purfuance  of  this  refolu- 
tion, he  defended  the  city,  to  the  amazement  of  the 
befiegers,  for  ten  days,  though  deftitute  of  aims, 
troops,  and  fortifications.  At  lalf,  having  taken  a  fi- 
nal leave  of  his  mother,  and  being  animated  by  de- 
fpair,  he  made  a  fally  upon  the  enemy,  deftroyed  a 
i;o  great  number  of  them  with  his  own  hand,  and  was  at 
Abdaiiah  length  killed  fighting  valiantly  upon  the  fpot.  At 
billed.  the  Jg^  interview   he  had  with  his  mother,  ilie   is  faid 

to  have  defired  him  to  put  off  a  coat  of  mail  he  had  on 
for  his  defence  ;  and,  in  order  to  inlpire  him  with  the 
greater  fortitude,  flie  gave  him  a  draught  in  which  a 
whole  pound  of  mufk  had  been  infufed.  Al  Hejaj  or- 
dered his  head  to  be  cut  off,  and  his  body  to  be  af- 
fixed to  a  crofs  ;  and  by  reafon  ot  the  mulk  he  had 
drank,  the  body  emitted  a  grateful  odour  for  feveial 
days. 

By  the  reduflion  of  Mecca,  and  the  death  of  Ab- 
dallah  Ebn  Zobeir,  Abdalmalec  remained  fole  mafter 
of  the  Mollem  empire  ;  but  he  fuftained  a  great  lofs 
next  year,  in  having  an  army  of  loo,ooo  men  totally 
cut  off  by  the  Khazjrians  in  Aimenia.  The  gover- 
nor, however,  haviiiij  marched  in  perlon  againft  them 
at  the  head  of  only  40,000  men,  but  all  chofen  troops, 
Khazarians  Penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Armenia,  defeated  and 
reduced.  difperfed  a  larjje  body  of  the  Khazarians,  drove  them 
into  their  temples,  and  reduced  them  to  afhes.  One 
of  his  generals  alfo  defeated  an  army  of  80, coo  Kha- 
zarians at  the  Iron  or  Cafpian  Gates,  and  dellroyed  a 
great  number  of  them,  obliging  the  reft  to  embrace 
the  Mah'vnctan  religion. 

Al  Hrjij,  in  confequence  of  his  fervices,  was  made 
governor,  tirft  of  Medina,  and  then  of  Irak,  Khora- 
fm,  and  Sijiftan  ;  in  all  which  places  he  behaved  with 
the  greateli  cruelty.  Having  entered  the  city  of  Cufa 
muffled  up  in  his  turban,  he  was  furrounded  by  crowds 
of  people  who  preffed  fr,rward  to  fee  him.  He  told 
them  tlicir  curioCty  would  fooii  be  gratified  j  which  he 
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effeftually  did,  by  afcending  the  pulpit,  and  treating 
them  in  a  very  coarle  manner  ;  fwearing  that  he  would 
make  the  wicked  bear  his  own  burden,  and  fit  him 
with  his  own  Ihoe  ;  and  telling  them,  among  other 
things,  that  ''  be  imagined  he  law  the  heads  of  men 
ripe  and  ready  to  be  gathered,  and  turbans  and  beards 
befprinkled  with  blood."  At  Bafra  he  made  a  fpeech 
much  to  the  fame  purpofe  ;  and,  to  give  the  inhabi- 
tants a  tafte  of  his  difcipline,  caufed  one  of  them  who 
had  been  informed  againft  as  a  rebel  to  be  beheaded 
on  the  fpot  without  any  trial.  So  great  indeed  was 
the  abhorrence  in  which  he  was  held  by  thofe  over 
whom  he  prefided,  that  having  once  recommended 
himfelf  to  the  prayers  of  a  religious  Moflem,  the  latter 
inftantly  prayed  that  it  would  pleale  God  to  kill  Al 
Hejaj  quickly  ;  "  for  nothing,  faid  he,  could  be  more 
advantageous  for  himfelf  or  the  people."  In  confe- 
quence of  thefe  cruelties,  rebellions  were  foon  raifed 
againft  him  ;  but  they  were  eafily  fuppreffed,  and  Al 
Hejaj  continued  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  his  em- 
ployments till  he  died. 

In  the  76th  year  of  the  Hegira,  one  Saleh  Ebn 
Marj,  a  hot-headed  enthufiaft,  and  Shebib  Ebn  Zeid, 
a  Kharejite,  took  up  arms  againft  the  caliph.  They 
had  conipired  againft  him  the  year  before  when  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca  ;  and  Al  Hejaj  had  been  ordered 
to  feize  them  :  but  at  that  time  they  found  means  to 
make  their  efcape  ;  and  having  now  aflembled  about 
120  men,  Saleh  was  proclaimed  emperor  of  the  faith- 
ful at  Daras  in  Mefopotamia.  The  governor  foon  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  their  motions  ;  and  ordered  a 
body  of  500  men,  under  the  command  of  one  Adi,  to 
march  againft  them  :  but  that  general,  being  afraid  to 
attack  them  notwithftanding  his  fuperiority  in  num- 
bers, demanded  a  reinfoicement.  He  therefore  was 
fupplicd  with  ijoo  more  troops,  with  which  he  advan- 
ced to  Daras ;  but  being  ftill  afraid  of  the  rebels,  he 
entered  into  negociations  with  them  ;  during  which 
they  attacked  him,  entirely  defeated  his  aimy,  and 
made  themfelves  mafters  of  his  camp.  Upon  this  the 
governor  fent  a  detachment  of  1  500  horfe  againft  them  ; 
but  the  rebels,  notwithftanding  the  fmallnefs  of  their 
number,  defended  themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
the  caliph's  troops  were  forced  to  difmount  and  fight 
on  foot.  The  engagement  continued  till  night  ;  when 
the  rebels,  finding  themfelves  unable  to  contend  with 
fuch  numbers,  retired  to  Mawfel.  After  this,  Al 
Hejaj  being  informed  that  they  had  taken  poft  at  Daf- 
cara,  fent  againft  them  an  army  of  5000  men.  The 
rebels,  hearing  of  this  formidable  army,  abandoned 
their  camp  ;  but  were  fo  cloftly  purtued,  that  they 
found  themfelves  obliged  to  fland  an  engagement  at 
Modba],  a  fmall  village  on  the  Tigris.  Saleh's  for- 
ces, confifting  oiily  of  three  companies  of  30  men  each, 
was  foon  thrown  into  diforder,  and  himlelf  killed  ; 
but  Shebib  made  an  excellent  retreat  to  a  neighbour- 
ing caftle  ;  from  whence  he  (allied  out  at  midnight  on 
the  caliph's  forces,  penetrated  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
camp,  where  he  wounded  the  general  himfelf,  and  dif- 
perfed the  greateft  part  of  his  army. 

After  this  viftory,  the  rebels  became  terrible  even 
to  Al  Hejaj  himfelf,  whom  they  afterwards  defeated 
in  feveral  engagements  ;  and  taking  advantage  of  his 
being  at  Bafra,  ma(!e  themfelves  mafters  of  Cufa  with 
little  oppofition.     Al   Hejaj  was  now   conftraimd  to 
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write  to  tlie  caliph  for  a  ftrong  detachment  of  the  >Sy- 
li.m  troop?,  with  which  he  advanced  againll  Shcliib  ; 
whole  army  bcnring  no  proporlion  to  thtit  of  Al  Hc- 
jaj,  the  former  was  totally  defeated,  had  his  wife's 
brother  killed  in  the  ailion,  and  was  oblii;i-d  to  lly  in- 
to Kerman.  Having  refreflicd  his  men  in  tin',  province, 
he  again  advanced  to  Ahvvaz,  wlicre  he  vvas  met  by 
one  of  Al  rUjaj's  generals  at  the  head  of  the  Syrian 
army.  Shcbib  defended  liimfclf  with  incredible  va- 
lour, and  fcveral  times  rtpiiU'ed  the  caliph's  forces; 
but  being  overpowered  by  numbers,  as  his  army  con- 
firted  of  no  more  thin  600  men,  he  was  at  lall  put  to 
flight,  and,  in  palTnig  a  bridge,  was  thrown  off  by  his 
horfe  and  drowned,  ili-s  body  was  drawn  up  by  a 
net,  and  the  head  fcnt  to  Al  Hejnj,  who  was  not  a 
little  pleafed  at  the  Gght.  After  his  death,  the  rebels 
quarrelled  among  thenifelves,  lo  that  the  caliph's 
troops  cut  oft'  the  grealeft  part  of  them.  The  remain- 
der, under  Katri  Ebn  Fojut,  Hed  to  'rabrcltan.  Here 
they  were  kindly  received  by  Alhid  the  king,  who  af- 
fioned  tliem  a  part  of  his  territories  for  their  habita- 
tion. But  they  had  not  been  long  fettled  before  they 
infilled  upon  Alliid's  cither  embracing  Mahometanilin, 
or  paying  them  an  annual  tribute  ;  which  he  refufing, 
they  drove  him  into  Irak,  where  he  implored  the  ca- 
liph's proteftion.  Alhid  afterwards  conduifled  a  body 
of  Mollem  troops  into  Tabreflan  ;  where  they  fell  up- 
on the  rebels  with  fuch  fury,  that  they  killed  Katri 
himfelf,  cut  a  great  number  of  his  men  to  pieces,  and 
took  all  the  re  11  prifoners. 

This  year  alio  (the  76th  of  the  Hegira)  money 
■was  firft  coined  in  Arabia.  Before  this  time,  the  di- 
nars, or  gold  coins,  had  Greek  inlcriptions  ;  and  the 
dirhems,  or  filver  ones,  Perfic  iiifcriptioni:.  The  tirll 
erecfion  of  a  mint  in  Arabia  was  occiTioned  by  the  fol- 
lowing accident.  Abdnlmalec  addrd  to  the  letters  he 
wrote  to  the  Greek  emperor  this  (hort  palTage  of  the 
Koran.  "  Say,  God  is  one  ;"  or  "  Say,  tliere  is  one 
God  ;"  and  then  inferted  the  year  of  the  Hegira,  with 
the  name  of  the  prophet,  in  (uch  a  manner  as  gave  the 
emperor  great  offence.  Upon  this  he  wrote  to  Abda!- 
malcc,  defiring  him  to  alter  that  manner  of  writing, 
or  he  would  fend  him  fome  coins  in  'vhich  the  name 
of  Mahomet  Ihould  be  mentioned  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
would  not  prove  very  agreeable.  Abdnlmalec  now  re- 
folved  to  coin  money  of  his  own  ;  and  accordingly 
fome  dirhems  were  this  year  ftamped  hy  Al  Hcjaj, 
with  the  infcription  jii/a  Samad,  "  God  is  eternal  ;" 
which  gave  great  offence  to  the  fuperflitious  Moflems, 
as  they  imatjintd  that  the  name  of  God  would  be 
thereby  profaned  by  the  touch  of  unclean  perfons. 

In  the  77th  year  of  the  Hee'ra,  the  Arabs  made  an 
incurfion  into  the  imperial  territories,  and  had  Lazica 
and  Bcrnucium  betrayed  to  them  ;  and  the  next  year 
they  made  themfelves  mafters  of  Africa  Propria,  de- 
raolilhing  the  city  of  Carthage  fo  effeftually,  that 
fcarce  a  vedige  of  it  was  left.  They  were  foon  driven 
out,  however,  by  John  the  Patrician,  a  man  of  great 
valour  and  experience  in  war  ;  but  returning  with  a 
fuperior  force,  they  obliged  John  in  his  turn  to  fly  to 
Conftantinoplc. 

The  79th  year  of  the  Hegira  is  reraaikable  for  no- 
thing but  the  rebellion  of  Abdalrahman  in  Pcrfia  j 
who  drove  the  khan,  or  emperor  of  the  Turks, 
Tartars,  or  Moguls,  out  of  that  country  ;  but  the  fol- 


lowing year,  one  of  the  Greek  generals,  name  J  Ihro-     ArubLi. 
c/iiir,  penetrated    into   Syria   at  far   as   Samufata,   and  ' 
dellroycd    200, COO  Arabs,   ravaging   the  country  in  a  ^^j^,  .^^^  ^_ 
terrible  manner-,  and  Abdalrahman  was  defeated  and  rabv  de- 
killed   by  Al  iltjij,  after  a  great  number  of  engage- ftroycd  by 
mcnts,    fome   fay   81,    and    others    too.      In   the   tjjd'*'-'*'^^"'" 
year  of  the  Hegira,  the  nobility  ot  Armenia  revolting, 
drove  the  Arabs  out  of  that  province  ;  but  Mahomet, 
one  of  the  caliph's  generals,  enteiiiig  the  country  with 
a  powerful  army,  got  the  authors  of  the  revolt  into  liit 
hands,  and  cauled    them   all   to   be  burnt  alive.      En- 
couraged  by  this  fucccfs,   the  Mollcms  invaded  Cilici.i 
under  one  Azar;   but  were,  to  the  number  of  10,000, 
cut  in  pieces  by  Heraclius;  and  the  next  year,  haviiii^ 
again   entered  that  country,   1  2,000  of  them  were  dc- 
(Iroyed  by  the  lame  general,  and  the  reft  forced  to  Ay 
into  their  own  country.  ^^ 

In   the    86th    year   of  the   Hegira   died    the   caliph  Abdaima.. 
Abdalmalec,  after  a  reign  of  21  years.      He  is  faid  to'^di';?. 
have    had    fuch  a  (linking   breath,  that  the  tlies  which 
accidentally  fttllcd   on    his   lips   were   almoll   inllantly 
ftruck   dead   by  it.      He   was  luccetded   by  Al  Walid, 
who  greatly  extended  the  Modem  dominions.    The  firit 
year  of  his  reign,  one  ot  his  generals  having  pafled  the 
Uxus  (now  tlio  Jihun),  defeated  a  numerous  army  of 
Turks  and  Tartars.      He  then  overran  and  entirely  re- 
duced   the   countries   of   Sogd   or   Sogdiana,   Bagrafs, 
Slialh,   Targana,  and   the   whole  immenle  tract  going 
under  the  name  of  Mawaralnahr,  or  Great  Bukharia.       ,^ 
He  alfo  conquered  the  khan  of  Khowarazm,  obliging  Prodigious 
him  to   pay  an   annual   tribute   of  two  millions  of  di-conquefts 
nirs.      About  the  fame    time   another   general,   called  "' ''^'^ '^*°^' 
Mahomet,   made  an  irruption  into  India,  and   fubdued        ' 
a  confiderablc  part  of  that  country.      He  alio  entirely 
fubdued  the  kingdom  of  Al  Sind,  lying  between  Per- 
fia  and  India.      In   this  expedition,  Derar  king  of  Al 
Sind  was  defeated  and  killed,  and  had  his  head  cut  off 
by  Mahomet. 

In  the  90th  year  of  the  Hegira,  the  Moflems  made 
an  irruption  into  Cappadocia,  defeated  the  emperor's 
army  who  oppofed  them,  and  took  the  city  of  Tyana. 
The  next  year  they  made  another  incurfion  into  the 
imperial  territories,  whence  they  cartied  off  num- 
bers of  flaves  ;  and  the  year  following  one  Othman 
penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Cilicia,  where  he  made 
himfelf  mailer  of  feveral  cities,  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  long  kept  his  conquefts.  - 

In  the  93d   year  of  the  Hegira,  anfwering  to  that  Thiv  make 
of  Chrill:  712,  Tarik  Ebn  Zarka  made   a   defcent  on^''-'^'^"' 
Spain,  defeated  Roderic  the  laft  king  of  the  Gsths,  „.<»"  Spain, 
duced  the  city  of  Toledo,  and  overran  a  confiderable 
part    of    the  kingdom.      Being    afterwards   joined   by 
Mufa,  commander  of  the   African   Moflems,  the  two 
generals  made  themfelves  mailers  of  moll   of  the   for- 
treffes,  fubjugating  in   a  manner   the    whole   country,        ^^ 
and  obliging  it  to  pay  tribute  to  the  caliph.      In  theft  3^,4  oTer- 
expeditions  the  Moilems  acquired  fpoils  of  im^renfe  va-  run  the 
lue  ;    and,    amongft    other   things,   an  exceeding  ricji '■■''°'' 
table,  called  by  the  Arab  writers  "  the  table  of  Solo-'^''*^''^" 
mon  the  fon  of  David."      According  to  thefe  writers 
this  table  coniiftcd  entirely  of  gold  and  filver,  and  was 
adorned   with  three  borders  of  pearls  j   but  Roderic  of 
Toledo,  a  Spanilli  hillorian,  fays  it  confided  of  one  en- 
tire  (lone,  of  a  green  colour,  and  of  an  immenfe  fize, 
having   no  lels  than  365  feet.     He  adds,  that  it  was 
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found  in  a  certain  village  or  town,  near  the  mountain 
called  in  liis  days  jfiba/  So/man,  or  "  the  mountain  of 
Solomon," 

After  Mufa  and  Tarik  had  committed  dreadful  de- 
predations in  Spain,  they  ivere  both  recalled  by  the 
caliph  ;  but  the  next  year,  Tank  having  undertaken 
another  expedition  into  the  fame  country,  landed  a 
body  of  12,000  men  at  Gibraltar,  with  which  he  plun- 
dered the  whole  province  of  Bsetica,  and  overran  the 
greateft  part  of  Lufitania.  Roderic  hearing  of  thefe 
depredations,  fent  againft  him  an  army  of  riw  undifci- 
plined  troops,  who  were  eafily  defeated,  and  moil  of 
them  left  dead  on  the  fpot  ;  which  fo  animated  the  A- 
rab  commander,  that  he  refolved  not  to  lay  dow  n  his 
arms  till  he  had  made  an  abfolute  conqueft  of  Spain. 
About  the  fame  time  that  Tarik  made  fuch  progrefs 
in  Spain,  another  Moflem  general  entered  Pifidia  with 
a  powerful  army,  took  the  city  of  Antioch,  and,  after 
having  ravagAl  the  country,  retired  into  the  caliph's 
territories  with  very  little  lofs. 

In  the  95th  year  of  the  Hegira  died  Al  Hejaj  go- 
vernor  of  Irak,  &c.  after  he  had  prefided  over  that 
country  20  years.  He  exerciled  fuch  cruelties  upon 
thoTe  who  were  in  fubjeftion  to  him,  that  he  is  faid  to 
have  killed  I  20,000  men,  and  to  have  fuffered  50,000 
men  and  30,000  women  to  periih  in  prifon.  To  ex- 
cufe  this  cruelty,  he  ufed  frequently  to  fay.  That  a 
fevere,  or  even  violent  government,  is  better  than  one 
too  weak  and  indulgent ;  as  the  firft  only  hurts  parti- 
cular perfons,  but  the  latter  the  whole  community. 
This  year  alfo  the  Arabs  gained  a  complete  viflory  in 
Spain  over  Roderic  king  of  the  Goths,  who  perillied 
in  the  action.  In  this  campaign,  Tarik  pofleffed  him- 
felf  of  imraenfe  treafures ;  by  which  means  he  was  ena- 
bled to  reward  not  only  his  officers,  but  common  fol- 
diers  alfo.  In  the  eaflern  parts  of  the  world  alfo,  the 
Arabs  were  this  year  very  formidable  ;  Moflema,  an  A- 
rab  general,  having  entered  the  imperial  territories,  ra- 
vaged the  whole  province  of  Galatia,  carrying  off  with 
him  many  rich  fpoils,  and  a  vaft  number  of  prifoners. 
The  Greek  emperor,  hearing  that  Al  Walid  defigned 
to  attack  him  both  by  fea  and  land,  fent  feme  of  his 
nobles  to  treat  of  a  peace  ;  and,  among  other  things, 
defired  them  to  bring  him  a  particular  account  of  the 
force  with  which  the  caliph  defigned  to  invade  the 
Greek  empire.  This  they  reprefentcd  as  fo  terrible  j 
that  it  would  be  next  to  impofllble  to  oppofe  it.  The 
emperor  therefore  caufed  a  great  number  of  light  ihips 
to-be  built,  the  walk  to  be  repaired,  and  ordered  luch 
of  the  citizens  as  had  not  laid  up  provifions  for  three 
years  to  depart  the  city.  Al  Walid,  in  the  mean  time, 
continued  his  warlike  preparations  with  the  utmofi  vi- 
gour, being  determined  to  make  himlelf  mailer  of  Con- 
flantinople  in  a  fingle  campaign. 

In  the  96th  year  of  the  Hegira  died  the  caliph  Al- 
Walid  j  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  brotlier  Soliman. 
This  year  the  Modem  conquells  on  the  eaft  fide  were 
increafed  by  the  rcduftion  of  Tabrcllan  and  Jurgan  or 
Georgia.  In  Spain,  alfo,  the  city  of  Toledo  which 
had  revolted  w:is  reduced,  and  Csefarea  Augufta,  now 
S^ragoffa,  as  well  as  feveral  others.  The  next  year 
Moflema  fit  out  for  Conflantinople,  which  he  bcfieged 
without  fuccefs  till  the  99th  year  of  the  Hegira  j  at 
which  time  he  «as  obliged  to  return,  after  having  loft 
before  it  120,000  men.     The  foldiers  were  reduced  to 
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the  greateft  extremities  of  hunger,  being  forced  to  live     Arabia, 
upon  hides,  the  roots  and  bark  of  trees,  the  moll  noi-         » 
fome  animals,  and  even   the  dead  bodies  of  their  com- 
panions.      This  year  alio   (the  99th  of  the  Hegira)  is       lyo 
remarkable  for  the  death   of  the  caliph  Soliman.      Ac- Death  of 
cording  to  lome,  he  was  poiloned  by  Yezid  his  brother, ^'''"'''*'-' 
governor  of  Perfia,  who  was  difplealed  with  his  having 
appointed    his   coufin-german,  Omar  Ebn  Abdaluziz, 
as  his  fucceflbr,  to  the   exclufion  of  himfelf.     Accord- 
ing to  others,  he  died  of  an  indigeftion  ;  which  is  not 
greatly  to  be  wondered  at,  if,  as  thofe  authors  fay,  he 
ufcd  to  devour  100  pounds  weight  of  meat  every  day, 
and  dine  very  heartily  after  eating  three  lambs  roafled 
for  breakfaft.     In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  the  Mof- 
lems  were  by  no  means  luccefslul  in   Spain  :  the  king- 
dom of  Navarre  being  founded  at  this  time   by   Pela- 
gius,  or  Pelayo,  whom  the  Arabs  were  never  able  to 
reduce. 

The  new  caliph  Omar  Ebn  Abdalaziz  was  by  no 
means  of  a  martial  charaifler  ;  but  is  faid  to  have  been 
very  pious,  and  poffcffed  of  very  amiable  qualities.  He 
fupprelTed  the  ufual  malediftion,  which  was  folcmnly 
pronounced  by  the  caliphs  of  the  houfe  of  Ommiyah 
againll  the  houfe  of  Ali  ;  and  always  (howed  great  kind- 
neis  to  the  latter.  He  was  poifoned  by  Yezid,  after  New  caliph 
a  ihort  reign  of  two  years  and  five  months.  It  is  re-poifoned. 
lated,  as  an  inllance  of  this  caliph's  humility,  that  when 
Moflema  vilited  him  in  his  lail  ficknefs  occafioned  by 
the  poifon,  he  lay  upon  a  bed  of  palm  tree  leaves,  fup- 
ported  by  a  pillow  formed  of  beaits  (kins,  and  covered 
with  an  ordinary  garment.  He  had  alfo  on  a  dirty 
(hirt ;  fur  which  Moflema  blamed  his  fiiler  Fatima, 
Omar's  wife  ;  but  (lie  excufed  herfelf  by  telling  him, 
that  the  emperor  of  the  faithful  had  not  another  (hirt 
to  put  on. 

Concerning  Yezid  the  fucceJTor  of  Oman  we  find 
very  little  worth  mentioning.  He  did  not  long  enjoy 
the  dignity  he  had  fo  iniquitoufly  purchaled,  dying  af- 
ter a  reign  of  little  more  than  four  years.  He  died  of 
grief  for  a  favourite  concubine  named  Habaiah,  who 
was  accidentally  choked  by  a  large  grape  which  ftuck 
in  her  throat. 

Yezid  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Hefliara,  who 

afcended  the  throne  in  the  105th  year  of  the  Hegira. 

In  the  iecond  and  third  year  of  his   reign,  feveral  in- 

curfions  were  made  into  the  imperial  territories,  but 

generally  without  fuccels.      In  the    109th  year  of  the       i»j 

Hcgiia,   Moflema  drove  the  Turks  out  uf  Armenia  and  The  Turk! 

Aderbijan,  and  again  confined  them  within  the  Cafpian*^^'^^'"^' 

Gates.     The  next  year  he  obliged  them  to  take  an  oath 

that  they  Ihould  keep  their  own  country  j  but  this  they 

foon  violated,  and  were  again  driven  back  by  Moflem. 

About  this  time  alio  the  Arabs,  having  (lafFcd  the  Py-       '73  . 

reiices,  invaded  France  to  the  number  of  400,000,  'n-    'j"iV"" 

chiding  women  and  flaves,  under  the  command  of  one  the  Arabs. 

Abdalrahman.     Having    advanced  to  Ailes  upon   the 

Rhone,  they  defeated  a  large  body  of  French  that  op- 

pofed   them  ;  and    having  alfo  defeated   Count   Eudo, 

they  puriued  him  through  fever;il  provinces,  wafted  the 

whole  country  with  fire  and  fword,  making  themfclves 

maftcrs  of  the  city  of  Tours,  moft  of  which  they  redu-       j-^ 

ced  to  alhes.      Here,  however,  a  flop   was  put  to  their  They  are 

devallations  by  Charles  Martel  ;  who,  coming  up  with'""^''y  ^^' 

them  near  the  above-mentioned  city,  engaecd  them  for/f  *■,     ^ 
r  1  1  1         ,   n  1  <  Charles 

(even   days    together,    and  at  lalt  gave  them  a  total  jviartcL 

overthrow. 
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AraliU.  overthrow.  The  French  generarmadc  himfelf  maflcr 
■  »  '  of  all  their  baggage  and  riclies  ;  and  Abdalrahman, 
with  the  (hattcied  remains  of  his  army,  rcaclird  the 
frontiers  of  Spain  with  the  ulmoll  difliculty.  The  fol- 
lowing  year  alio,  according  to  iomc  hillorians,  tlie 
Arabs  were  overthrown  at  Illlbcris,  fcarce  any  of  thera 
tnaking  their  efcape.  To  make  amends  for  this  bad 
fortune,  however,  the  caliph's  arms  were  fuccclsful 
againil  the  Turks,  who  had  again  invaded  fomc  of  the 
eailcrn  provinces. 

In  the  I  jyth  year  of  the  Hegita  died  the  caliph  He- 
Atam,  after  a  reign  of  19  years,  (even  months,  and  ele- 
ven days.  He  was  fuccceded  by  Al  Walid  II.  who  is 
reprefented  as  a  man  of  a  molt  difl'olute  life,  and  was 
afTalTmated  the  following  year  on  account  of  his  profef- 
fmg  'Lendicifnty  a  fpccies  of  infidelity  nearly  refcmbling 
Sadducifm.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Yezid  the  fon  of 
Al  Walid  I.  who  died  of  the  plague,  after  a  reign  of 
fix  months;  and  was  fucceeded  by  Ibrahim  Kbn  Al 
Walid,  an  imprudent  and  (lupid  prince.  He  was  depo- 
fed  in  the  127th  year  of  the  He);ira  by  Merwan  Ebn 
Mahomet,  the  governor  ot  Mclopotaniia  ;  who  gave 
out,  as  an  excufe  for  his  revolt,  that  he  intended  to  re- 
venge the  murder  of  the  caliph  Al  Walid  II.  He 
was  no  fooner  feated  on  the  throne,  than  the  people 
of  Hems  rebelled  againft  him.  Againft  them  the  ca- 
liph marched  with  a  powerful  army  ;  and  alking  thera 
what  could  excite  them  to  this  rebellion,  fummoned 
them  to  furrender.  They  aflured  hira  that  they  were 
difpofed'  to  admit  him  into  their  city  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, one  of  the  gates  being  opened,  Merwan  en- 
tered with  about  300  of  his  troops.  The  men  that 
entered  with  him  were  immediately  put  to  the  fword  ; 
and  the  caliph  himfelf  efcaped  with  great  difficulty. 
However,  he  afterwards  defeated  them  in  a  pitched 
battle,  put  a  great  number  of  them  to  the  fword,  dif- 
niantled  the  city,  and  crucified  600  of  the  principal 
authors  of  the  revolt. 

This,  however,  was  far  from  quieting  the  commotions 
in  different  parts  of  the  empire.  The  inhabitants  of 
Damafcus  foon  followed  the  example  of  thofe  of  Hems, 
and  depofed  the  caliph's  governor  ;  but  Merwan,  im- 
mediately after  the  extinflion  of  the  former  rebellion, 
marched  to  Damafcus  with  great  celerity,  entered  the 
city  by  force,  and  brought  to  condign  punilhment  the 
authors  of  the  revolt.  Peace,  however,  was  no  fooner 
cflabliflied  at  Damafcus,  than  Soliman  Ebn  Hclham 
fet  up  for  himfelf  at  Bafra,  where  he  was  proclaimed 
caliph  by  the  inhabitants.  Here  he  afTembled  an  army 
of  lo,O00  men,  with  whom  he  marched  to  Kinniffin, 
where  he  was  jtiined  by  vafl  numbers  of  Syrians,  who 
flocked  to  him  from  all  parts.  Merwan,  receiving  ad- 
vice of  Soliman's  rapid  progrefs,  marched  againfl  him 
with  all  the  forces  he  could  aflcmble,  and  entirely  de- 
feated him.  In  this  engagement  Soliman  loft  30,000 
men  ;  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Hems,  where 
900  men  took  an  oath  to  Hand  by  him  to  the  laft.  Ha- 
ving ventured,  however,  to  attack  the  caliph's  forces  a 
fecond  time,  he  was  defeated,  and  again  forced  to  fly 
to  Hems.  But,  being  clolely  puifued  by  Merwan, 
he  conftituted  his  brother  Said  governor  of  the  city, 
leaving  with  him  the  fliattered  remains  of  his  troops, 
and  himfelf  fled  to  Tadmor.  Soon  after  his  depar- 
ture Merwan  appeared  before  the  town,  xvhich  he  be- 
fieged  for  feven  months ;  during  which  time  he  bat- 
-Vot.  II.  Part  II. 
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tcred  it  inccfTantly  with  80  c  iidpulis.  The  citizens,  Anbu. 
being  reduced  to  the  lali  cxiicuiity,  furicn(!eii<i,  and  " 
delivered  Said  into  the  (alipli'ii  hands,  in  ronfidcra- 
tion  ot  this  lubmiHion,  Merwan  pardoned  the  rebels, 
and  took  them  all  under  bis  protection.  About  the 
fame  time,  another  pretender  to  the  caliphate  appeared 
at  Cuta  ;  but  Meiwan  took  his  mealures  lo  well,  that 
he  extinguilhed  this  rebellion  before  it  could  come  to 
any  height.  17* 

Notwithrtanding  the  fuccefs,  however,  that  had  hi-'^  I'"'y 
tlierto  attended   Merwan,  a   ftrong   party  was  formed  "'■",)  1,*" 
apainft  him  in   Khorafan  by  the  houfe  ol  Al  Abbas.  ;„  Kt»or«. 
I'he  firft  of  that  houfe  that  made  any  confiderable  fi- fw. 
gure  was  named  Mahomet,  who  flourillied  in  the  reign 
of  Omar  Ebn  Abdalaziz.      He  was  appointed  chief  of 
the  houfe  of  Al  Abbas  about  the  hundredth  year  of  the 
Hegira  j  and  is  laid  to  have  prophefied,  that  after  his 
death,  one  of  his  fons,    named  Ibrahim,   Ihould  prefide 
over  them  till  he  was  killed,  and  that  his  other  fon  Ah- 
dalhth,  furnamed  Ahul  Abiai  Al  Snjfah,   (hould  be  ca- 
liph, and  exteirainatc  the  houle  ot  Ommiyah.      Upon 
this  Al  Saflah  was  introduced  as  the  future  fovereign, 
and  thole  prclcnt  killed  his  hands  and  feet. 

After  the  deceafe  of  Mahomet,  his  fon  Ibrahim  no- 
minated as  his  reprcfentative  in  Khorafan  one  Abu 
Modem,  a  youth  ot  19  years  of  age  ;  who  beginning 
to  raife  forces  in  that  province,  Merwan  delpatched 
againft  him  a  body  of  horfe  under  the  command  of  Nafr  177 
Ebn  Sayer  ;  but  that  general  was4:ntirely  defeated  by  ^^''■"^^^n  5 
Abu  Moflem,  and  the  greateft  part  ot  hi's  men  killed. ^"^"j'''- 
The  next  year  (the  128th  of  the  Hegira)  Meiwari 
made  vaft  preparations  to  oppofe  Abu  IMollem,  who 
after  the  late  viftory  began  to  grow  formidable  to  fe- 
veral  parts  of  the  empire.  According  to  fome  authors, 
Merwan  gained  two  viflories  over  lome  of  Ibrahim's 
generals  ;  but  the  year  following,  Abu  Moflem  brought 
fuch  a  formidable  army  into  the  field,  that  the  caliph's 
troops  could  not  make  head  agsinlt  them  ;  his  oflicers 
in  Khorafan  therefore  were  obliged  either  to  take  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  Ibrahim,  or  to  quit  the  province 
within  a  limited  time. 

In  the  130th  year  of  the  Hegira,  the  caliph's  gene- 
ral Nafr  having  drawn  together  another  army,  was 
again  defeated  by  Khataba  another  of  Ibrahim's  gene- 
rals, and  forced  to  fly  to  Raya,  a  town  of  Dylam,  ac- 
cording  to  fome,  or  of  Khorafan,  according  to  others.  5 

The  next  year  Ibrahim  having  foolifldy  taken  it  into  Ibrahimput 
his  head  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  attended  by  to  death, 
a  numerous  retinue  fplendidly  accoutred,  was  feized 
and  put  to  death  by  Merwan  ;  and  the  year  following 
Abu  Abbas  was  proclaimed  caliph  at  Cufa.  As  foon 
as  the  ceremony  was  ended,  he  fent  his  uncle  Abdallah  * 
with  a  powerful  army  to  attack  Meiwan's  forces  that 
were  encamped  near  Tiibar  at  a  fmall  diftance  from 
Moful,  where  that  caliph  was  then  waiting  for  an  ac- 
count of  the  fuccefs  of  his  troops  under  Yezid  gover- 
nor of  Irak,  againft  Khataba  one  of  Al  S.iffah's  gene- 
rals. Khataba  receiving  advice  of  Yezid's  approach, 
immediately  advanced  againft  him,  and  entirely  defeat- 
ed him  ;  but  in  eroding  the  Euphrates,  the  waters  of 
which  were  greatly  fwelled,  he  was  carried  away  by 
the  current  and  drowned.  The  purluit,  however,  was 
continued  by  his  fon  Hamid,  who  dilperfed  the  fugi-' 
lives  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  could  never  afterwards 
be  rallied.  At  the  news -of  this  dif  after,  Merwan  was 
3U  at 
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at  firft  greatly  difpirited  ;  but  foon  recovering  himfelf, 
he  advanced  to  meet  Abdallah.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  battle,  the  caliph  happened  to  difmount  ;  and  his 
troops  perceiving  their  fovereign's  horle  without  his 
rider,  concluded  that  he  was  killed,  and  therefore  im- 
mediately ded  ;  nor  ms  it  in  the  power  of  the  caliph 
himfelf  to  rally  them  again,  fo  that  he  vvas  forced  to 
fly  to  Daroafcus  :  but  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  fee- 
ing his  condition  defperate,  fliut  their  gates  againft  him. 
Upon  this  he  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he  maintained  him- 
felf for  fome  time  ;  but  was  at  laft  attacked  and  killed 
by  Saleh,  Abdallah's  brother,  in  a  town  of  Thebais, 
called  Bufir  Kuritles.  The  citizens  of  Damafctis,  though 
they  had  ftiamefuUy  deferted  Merwan,  retufed  to  open 
their  gates  to  the  victors  ;  upon  which  Saleh  entered 
the  city  by  force,  and  gave  it  up  to  be  plundered  for 
three  days  by  his  foldiers. 

By  the  total  defeat  and  death  of  Merwan,  Al  Saffah 
remained  fole  mailer  of  the  Modem  throne  ;  but  we 
hear  of  no  very  remarkable:  events  that  happened  during 
his  reign  :  only  that  he  maffacred  great  numbers  of  the 
partifans  of  the  hoiife  of  Ommiyah  ;  and  that  Conllan- 
tine  Copronymus,  taking  advantage  of  the  intelline 
divifions  among  the  Moflems,  ravaged  Syria.  The 
caliph  died  of  the  fniallpux  in  the  136th  year  of  the 
Hegira,  in  the  33d  year  of  his  age  ;  and  was  fucoeeded 
by  his  brother  Al  Manlur.  In  the  beginning  of  Al 
Manlur's  reign,  hoililities  continued  againft  the  houle 
ot  Ommiyah,  who  lliU  made  refiftance,  but  were  al- 
ways defeated.  Abddllah,  however,  the  caliph's  uncle, 
caufed  himlelf  to  be  proclaimed  caliph  at  Damafcus  ; 
and  havinp  aflVrabled  a  powerful  army  in  Arabia,  Sy- 
ria, and  Mrlopotaraia,  advanced  with  great  expedition 
to  the  banks  of  the  Mafius  near  Nifibis,  where  he  en- 
camped. Al  Manfur,  being  informed  of  this  rebellion, 
defpatched  Abu  Mullem  againll  Abdallah.  This  gene- 
ral, having  har^dfed  him  for  five  months  together,  at 
lad  brought  him  to  a  general  aftion  ;  and  having  en- 
tirely defeated  him,  forced  him  to  Hy  to  Bafra.  Not- 
withftanding  all  his  fervices,  however,  Abu  Moflem  was 
foon  after  ungratefully  and  baibaroufly  murdered  by 
Al  Manfur,  on  fome  ridiculous  pretences  of  being  de- 
ficient in  refpeft  towards  him. 

After  the  death  ot  Abu  Moflem,  one  Sinan  a  Ma- 
gian,  or  adorer  of  fire,  having  made  himlelf  mafter  of 
that  general's  treafures,  revolted  againft  the  caliph  j  but 
he  was  foon  defeated  by  Jamhur  Ebn  Morad,  who  had 
been  lent  againft  him  with  a  powerful  army.  In  this 
expedition  famhur  having  acquired  immenfe  riches, 
the  covetous  difpofition  of  the  caliph  prompted  him  to 
fend  a  perlon  e.xprefs  to  the  army  to  feize  upon  all  the 
wealth.  This  fo  provoked  Jamhur,  that  he  immediate- 
ly turned  his  arms  againft  his  mafter  ;  but  was  foon  de- 
feated, and  entirily  reduced.  Tfie  following  year  (the 
139th  of  the  Hegira,  one  Abdalrahman,  of  the  hcule 
of  Ommiyah,  after  the  entire  ruin  of  that  family  in 
Afia,  arrived  in  Spain,  ivhtre  he  was  acknowledged  ca- 
liph ;  nor  did  he  or  his  dcfcendants  ever  afterwards 
own  fubjcflion  to  the  Arabian  caliphs. 

The  140'h  year  ot  the  Hegira  is  remarkable  for  an 
attempt  to  ;ifl":ininatc  the  caliph.  'J'lils  attempt  v\as 
made  by  the  Raw.mdians  ;  an  impious  left,  who  held 
the  doitrine  of  mctempfychofis  or  tranfmigration. — 
They  firii  ofiicrcd  Al  Manfur  divine  honouis,  by  going 
in  pioceftion  round  his  palace,  as  the  Mollems  were 


wont  to  do  round  the  Caaba  ;  but  the  caliph,  highly  in.  Arabia, 
cenfed  at  this  impiety,  ordered  100  of  the  principal  of '~""^  ' 
them  to  be  imprifoned.  Thefe,  however,  were  foon  re- 
lealed  by  their  companions  ;  who  then  went  in  a  body 
to  the  palace  with  an  intention  to  murder  their  fove- 
reign  :  but  he  being  a  perfon  of  uncommon  bravery, 
though  he  was  furprifed  with  very  few  attendants, 
mounted  a  mule,  and  advanced  towards  the  mutineers, 
with  an  intention  to  fell  his  life  as  dear  as  poflible.  In 
the  mean  time,  Maan  Ebn  Zaidat,  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  Ommiyan  faflion,  who  had  concealed  himfelf  in 
order  to  avoid  the  caliph's  refentment,  fallied  out  of 
his  retreat,  and  putting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  Al  Man- 
fur's  attendants,  charged  the  rebels  with  luch  fury, 
that  he  entirely  defeated  them.  This  generofitv  of 
Maan  was  fo  remarkable,  that  it  afterwards  pafled  in- 
to a  proverb.  On  this  occafion  6000  of  the  Rawan- 
dians  were  killed  on  the  ipot,  and  the  caliph  delivered 
from  inftjnt  death  :  he  was,  however,  (o  m.uch  dif- 
gutled  with  the  Arabs  on  account  of  this  attempt,  that 
he  reiolved  to  remove  the  capital  of  his  empire  out  of 
their  peninfula  ;  and  accordingly  founded  a  new  city  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  which  from  that  lime  to  this  1S5 
has  been  known  by  the  name  of  Bagdad.  The  foun-  He  removes 
dations  of  it  were  laid  in  the  1 45th  year  of  the  Hegira,  ^^^  ''^•'' °' 
and  finiflied  four  years  after.  B.,2dad. 

On  the  removal  of  the  feat  of  government  to  Bagdad, 
the  peninfula  ot  the  Arabs  feems  all  at  once  to  have  loft 
its  confequence,  and  in  a  ftiort  time  the  inhabitants 
feem  even  to  have  detached  thtmfelves  from  the  jurif- 
didlion  of  the  caliphs  :  for  in  the  156th  year  ot  the 
Hegira,  while  Al  Manlur  was  yet  living,  they  made 
irruptions  into  Syria  and  Mefopotamia,  as  if  they  had 
defigned  to  conquer  tliefc  countries  over  again  for 
themlelves  ;  and  thout;h  the  Arabs,  properly  fo  called, 
continued  nominally  fuhjtft  to  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad 
till  the  abolition  of  the  caliphate  by  Hulaku  the  Tar- 
tar, yet  they  did  not  become  fubjecl  to  him  when  he 
became  mafter  of  that  city.  There  is  even  the  ftrong- 
eft  realon  to  believe  that  the  Arabs  (i.  e.  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  peninfula  properly  called  jirabio)  have  re- 
mained independent,  not  only  of  Hulaku,  but  of  every 
other  conqueror  that  the  world  hath  yet  produced. 

The  perpetual   independence  of  the  Arabs,  indeed,  ^'^^'"'■' 
"  has  bten   the   theme  of  ptdife  among   ftrangers  and     ^■^°''* 
natives.     The  kingdom  ot  Yemi  r.,  it  is  true,  has  been      /sg 
fucceflively  fubdued   by   the  Abyirinians,  the  Perfians,  National 
the  fultans  of  Egypt,  and  the  Turks  ;  the  holy  cities  of  ind^P'"''- 
Mecca  and    Medina    have  repeatedly    bowed    under  a  V"^*!        " 
Scythian  tyrant  ;  and  the  Roman  province  of  Arabia 
embraced  the   peculiar  wildernefs  in  which  Kmael  and 
his  Ions  muft   have  pitched  their  tents  in  the  face  of 
their  brethren.     Yet  thefe  exceptions  are  temporary  or 
local  ;  the  body  of  the  nation  has  efcaped  the  yoke  of 
the   moll   powerful   monarchies  :  the  aims  of  Sefoftris 
and    Cyrus,  of   Porrjpey    and    Trajan,  could   never  a- 
chicve  the  conqueft  of  Arabia  ;  the   prtlent   fovereign 
of  the  Turks  may    exercife   a    fliadow   of  jurildidion, 
but  his  pride  is  reduced  to   folicit  the    fricndftiip  of  a 
people  whom   it  is   dangerous  to  provoke  and  fruitlef* 
to  attack.      1  he  obvious  caules  of  their  freedom  are 
infcribed  on  the  chararter  and   country  of  the   Arabs. 
Many  ages  before  Mahomet,  their  intrepid  valour  had 
been  fevcrely  felt  by  their  neighbours  in  ofFenlive  and 
detenfive  Vfai.     The  patieot-aud  aftive  virtues  of  a  fol- 
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AralilJi.  dier  are  infenfibly  nurfcd  in  the  ha'jits  and  difcipline 
.-y^—' of  ti  p-illoral  life.  The  care  of  the  lluc])  and  cimels 
is  abandoned  to  the  women  of  the  tribe  ;  but  llie  mar- 
tial youth,  under  the  banner  of  the  emir,  is  ever  on 
horfeback,  and  in  the  field,  to  pra^ftilc  the  cxerci(e  of 
the  bow,  the  jnvelin,  and  the  fcimitar.  'I'lie  long 
rocmory  of  their  independence  is  the  lirmell  pledge  of 
its  perpetuity  ;  an  I  fucceedinf»  generations  are  animated 
to  prove  their  defccnt  and  to  raiintain  thrir  inheri- 
tance. Their  domeltic  feuds  are  fufpended  on  the  ap- 
proach of  a  common  enemy  ;  and  iii  their  lad  holliii- 
lies  againrt  the  Turks,  the  caravan  of  Mecra  was  at- 
tacked and  pillnj»ed  by  fourfcorc  thoufand  of  the  con- 
i'cderates.  When  they  advance  to  battle,  the  ho|ie  of 
virtory  is  in  the  front;  and  in  the  rear,  the  affurance  of 
a  retreat.  Their  horles  and  camels,  who  in  cij;ht  or 
ten  days  can  perform  a  march  ot  tour  or  five  hundred 
miles,  difappear  before  the  conqueror  ;  the  lecrtt  wa- 
ters of  the  defert  elude  his  fearch  ;  and  his  viiflorious 
troops  are  confumed  with  thirll,  hunj;er,  and  fatigue, 
in  the  purfuit  of  an  invifible  toe,  uho  Icorns  his  elTorts, 
and  fafcly  repofes  in  the  heart  of  the  burning  folitudc. 
The  arms  and  drferts  ot  tlie  Bedoweens  are  not  only 
the  fafcguards  of  their  own  freedom,  but  the  barriers 
alfo  of  the  Happy  Arabia,  whofe  inhabitants,  remote 
from  war,  are  enervated  by  the  luxury  of  the  foil  and 
eliraate.  The  legions  of  Augurtus  melted  away  in  dil- 
eafe  and  I.iflitude  ;  and  it  is  only  bv  a  naval  power  that 
the  reduiSion  o*  Yemen  has  been  luccelstully  attempt- 
ed. When  Mihoraet  erefted  his  lioly  Handard,  that 
kingdom  was  a  province  of  the  Pe-Tian  empire  ;  yet 
feven  princes  of  the  Homerites  ttiH  reigned  in  the 
mountains  ;  and  tlie  vicegerent  of  Chofrotrs  was  tempt- 
ed to  forpet  his  diftant  country  and  his  unfortunate 
mailer.  The  hiftorians  of  the  age  of  Jultinian  repre- 
fcnt  the  ftate  of  the  independent  Arabs,  who  were  di- 
vided by  interelf  or  affeftion  in  the  long  quarrel  of  the 
Eafl  :  the  tribe  of  GhalTan  was  allowed  to  encsrop  on 
the  Syrian  territory  ;  the  princes  of  Hira  were  per- 
mitted to  form  a  city  about  40  miles  to  the  fouthward 
of  the  ruins  of  Babvlon.  Their  lervice  in  the  field 
was  fpeedy  .nd  viaorous  ;  but  their  fiiendrtiip  was  ve- 
nal, their  faith  inconftant,  their  enmity  capricious  : 
it  was  an  eafier  tnOc  to  excite  than  to  dilarm  thele 
roving  tmtbarians  :  and,  in  the  famili^ir  intercouife  of 
war,  they  learned  to  fee,  and  to  delpile,  the  fplendid 
weaknefs  both  of  Rome  and  of  Perfia.  From  Mecca 
to  the  Euplirates,  the  Arabian  tribes  were  cr-ufound- 
ed  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  under  the  general  ap- 
pellation of  Saracens  ;  a  name  which  every  Chriftian 
mouth  has  been  taught  to  pronounce  with  terror  and 
abhorrence. 

"  The  flaves  of  domertic  tyranny  may  vainly  exult  in 
their  national  independence  ;  but  the  Arab  is  perfo- 
nally  free  ;  and  he  enjoys,  ii>  fome  degree,  the  benefits 
of  focietv,  without  forfeiting  the  prerogatives  of  na- 
ture. In  every  tribe,  fuperftition,  or  gratitude,  or 
fortune,  has  exalted  a  particular  family  above  the  heads 
of  their  equals.  The  dignities  of  (lieich  and  emir  in- 
variably delcend  in  this  chofen  race  ;  but  the  cder  of 
fticceflion  is  loofe  and  precarious  ;  and  the  moft  worthy 
or  aged  of  the  noble  kinfmen  are  preferred  to  the 
fimple,  though  important,  ofhce  of  rompofing  difputes 
by  their  advice,  and  guiding  valour  bv  their  exatr.ple. 
'i'he  moraentarj  junflion  of  leveral  tiibes  produces  an 
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array  :  their  more  lafting  union  conllitutei  a  «ation  ) 
and  the  fupreme  chitt,  the  emir  of  citiirs,  whofe  ban- 
ner is  difpliyed  at  t'.icir  head,  may  d'iervc,  in  the  rye* 
of  llrangers,  the  honours  of  the  kingly  name.  li  th« 
Arabian  princes  abide  their  power,  they  are  quickly 
punilhed  by  the  dclcrtion  of  their  fubjeds,  won  had 
been  accultomed  to  a  mild  and  parrntal  juritdifiion, 
i'licir  (pirit  is  free,  their  lleps  are  uiiconfincd,  llwr  de- 
fert n  open,  and  the  tribes  and  f.miiliei  arc  held  toge- 
ther by  a  mutual  and  voluntary  compact.  The  fotter  na« 
tivcs  of  Yemen  fupported  the  pomp  and  majclty  ot  a 
monarch  ;  but  if  he  could  not  leave  his  palace  without 
endangering  his  life,  the  a^ive  powers  of  government 
inulf  have  been  devolved  on  his  nobles  and  magiflrates. 
I'he  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina  prelcnt,  in  the  heart 
of  Alia,  the  form  or  rather  the  lubllance  of  a  common- 
wealth. The  grandfather  ot  Mahomet,  and  his  lineal 
anceltors,  appear  in  foreign  and  doroeltic  tranfaflions 
as  the  princes  of  their  country  ;  but  they  reigned  like 
Pericles  at  Athens,  or  the  Medici  at  Florence,  by  the 
opinion  of  their  wifdom  and  integrity  :  their  inllueiice 
was  divided  with  their  patrimony  ;  and  the  Iccp're  was 
tr:iiisferred  from  the  uncles  ot  the  prophet  to  a  younger 
branch  of  the  tribe  of  Korcilh.  On  lulemn  occalions 
they  convened  the  afiembly  of  the  people  ;  and,  flnce 
mankind  mull  be  either  compelled  or  petfuaded  to 
obey,  the  ule  and  reputation  of  oratory  among  the  an- 
cient Arabs  is  the  cleared  evidence  of  public  freedom. 
But  their  fimple  freedom  was  of  a  very  different  catt 
from  the  nice  and  artificial  machinery  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  republics,  in  v\liich  each  member  potTcflcd  an 
undivided  (liare  of  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  the 
community.  In  the  more  fimple  ftate  of  tiie  Arabs, 
the  nation  is  free,  becaufe  each  ot  her  fons  difdains  a 
bafe  lubmilTion  to  the  will  of  a  marter.  His  bread  is 
foitified  with  the  auilere  virtues  of  courage,  patience, 
and  fobriety  ;  the  love  of  independence  prompts  him 
to  exercite  the  habits  of  felf-coromand  ;  and  the  fear 
of  diflionour  guards  him  frond  the  meaner  appr:-heiifion 
of  pain,  of  danger,  and  of  death.  The  gravity  and 
Crmnefs  of  the  mind  is  conlpicuous  in  its  outward  de- 
meanour :  his  fpeech  is  flow,  weighty,  and  concife  ;  he 
is  feldom  provoked  to  laughter  j  hi»  only  gefture  is 
that  of  ftroaking  his  beard,  the  venerable  tymbol  of 
manhood  ;  and  the  fenfe  of  his  own  importance  teaches 
him  to  accoft  his  equals  wiihout  levity,  and  his  fuperi. 
ors  without  awe.  The  liberty  of  the  Sar.icens  furvi- 
ved  their  conquelfs  :  the  firft  caliphs  induiijed  the  bold 
and  familiar  language  of  their  fubjccls  :  they  afcended 
the  pulpit  to  pcrfuade  and  edi  y  the  congregation  ; 
nor  was  it  before  the  feat  of  empire  was  removed  to 
the  Tigris,  that  the  AbbafTides  adopted  the  proud 
and  pompous  ceremonial  of  the  Perfian  and  Byzantine 
courts. 

"  In  the  ftudy  of  nations  and  men,  we  may  obferve  Civil  narj 
the  caufes  that  render  them  hoftile  or  friendlv  to  eachanrf  private 
other,  that  tend  to  narrow  or  enlarge,  to  rooilify  or '^'^'■'"S''  • 
exafperate,  the  fecial  charafter.  The  feparation  of 
the  Arabs  from  the  refl  of  mankind  has  accuft^  med 
them  to  confound  the  ideas  of  ftranger  and  einmy  ; 
and  the  poverty  of  the  land  has  introduced  a  m  xim 
of  jurlfprudence,  which  they  believe  and  praftife  to 
the  prefent  hour.  They  pretend,  that  in  the  divifign 
of  the  earth  the  rich  and  fertile  climates  were  afTigned 
te  the  other  branches  of  the  human  family  ;  and  that 
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Arabia,    the  pofterity  of  the  outlaw  Ifraael  might  recover,  by 
"~>  fraud  or  force,  the  portion  of  inheritnnce  of  which  he 

had  been  unjuilly  deprived.  According  to  the  remark 
of  Pliny,  the  Arabian  tribes  are  equally  addifted  to 
theft  and  merchandife  :  the  caravans  that  traverfe  the 
delert  are  ranfomed  or  pillaged;  and  their  neighbours, 
fince  the  remote  times  of  Job  and  Sefoftris,  have  been 
the  viftims  of  their  rapacious  fpirit.  If  a  Bedoween 
difcovers  from  afar  a  folitary  traveller,  he  rides  furi- 
oufly  againft  liim,  crying,  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Undrefs 
thyfelf ;  thy  aunt,  [my  wife)  is  without  a  garment."  A 
ready  fubmiflion  entitles  him  to  mercy  ;  rcfiftance  will 
provoke  the  aggreffbr,  and  his  own  blood  muft  expiate 
the  blood  which  he  prefumes  to  flied  in  legitimate  de- 
fence. A  ilngle  robber,  or  a  few  aflociates,  are  brand- 
ed with  their  genuine  name  ;  but  the  exploits  of  a 
numerous  band  afl'urae  the  charafter  of  lawful  and  ho- 
nourable war.  The  temper  of  a  people,  thus  armed 
againft  mankind,  was  doubly  inflamed  by  the  domeftic 
licenfe  of  rapine,  murder,  and  revenge.  In  the  con- 
rtitution  of  Europe,  the  right  of  peace  and  war  is 
now  confined  to  a  fmall,  and  the  aflual  exercife  to  a 
much  fraaller,  lift  of  refpeftable  potentates  ;  but  each 
Arab,  Vfith  impunity  and  renown,  might  point  his 
javelin  againft  the  life  of  his  countryman.  The  union  of 
the  nation  confifted  only  in  a  vague  refemblance  of  lan- 
guage and  manners ;  and  in  each  community  the  jurif- 
diflion  of  the  magiftrate  was  mute  and  impotent.  Of 
the  time  of  ignorance  which  preceded  Mahomet,  1 700 
battles  are  recorded  by  tradition  :  hoftility  was  embit- 
tered with  the  rancour  of  civil  faftion  ;  and  the  re- 
cital, in  profe  or  verfe,  of  an  obfolete  feud  was  fuf- 
ficient  to  rekindle  the  fame  paflions  among  the  defcend- 
ants  of  the  hoftile  tribes.  In  private  life,  every  man, 
at  lealt  every  family,  was  the  judge  and  avenger  of  its 
own  caufe.  The  nice  fenfibility  of  honour,  which 
weighs  the  infult  rather  than  the  injury,  ftieds  its  dead- 
ly venom  on  the  quarrels  of  the  Arabs :  the  honour 
of  their  women,  and  of  their  beards,  is  moft  eafily 
wounded  ;  an  indecent  aflion,  a  contemptuous  word, 
can  be  expiated  only  by  the  blood  of  the  offender; 
and  fuch  is  their  patient  inveteracy,  that  they  expeft 
whole  months  and  years  the  opportunity  of  revenge. 
A  fine  or  compenfation  for  murder  is  familiar  to  the 
barbarians  of  every  age  :  but  in  Arabia  the  kinfmen 
of  the  dead,  are  at  liberty  to  accept  the  atonemeiit,  or 
to  exercife  with  their  own  hands  the  law  of  retaliation. 
The  refined  malice  of  the  Arabs  refufes  even  the  head 
of  the  murderer,  fubftitutes  an  innocent  to  the  guilty 
perfon,  and  transfers  the  penalty  to  the  beft  and  moll 
conliderable  ot  the  race  by  whom  they  have  been  in- 
jured. It  he  falls  by  their  hands,  they  are  expofed  in 
their  turn  to  the  danger  of  reprilals  ;  the  intcreft  and 
principal  of  the  bloody  debt  are  accumulated  ;  the  in- 
dividuals of  either  family  lead  a  life  of  malice  and  fuf- 
piclon,  and  50  years  may  fometimes  elapfe  before  the 
account  of  vengeance  he  finally  fettled.  This  fangui- 
nary  f\iirit,  ignorant  of  pity  or  forgivenefs,  has  been 
moderated,  however,  by  the  maxims  of  honour,  which 
require  in  every  private  encounter  lome  decent  equa- 
lity ot  age  and  flrength,  of  numbers  and  weapons. 
An  annual  ftftival  of  two,  perhaps  of  four  months, 
wasobferved  by  the  Arabs  before  the  time  of  Mahomet; 
during  which  their  f.vords  ivcn  religioully  Iheathed  both 
in  foreign  and  domeltic  hoftility  :  aad  tliis  paitialtiuce 
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is  more  flrongly  expreflive  of  the  habits  of  anarchy    ArabiV. 
and  warfare.  » 

"  But  the  fpirit  of  rapine  and  revenge  was  attempered  '''° 
by  the  milder  influence  of  trade  and  literature.  The  5  ['  f 
folitary  peninfula  is  encompaffed  by  the  moft  civilized  gcjtiof^ 
nations  of  the  ancient  world;  the  merchant  is  the  and  virtue^ 
friend  of  mankind  ;  and  the  annual  caravans  imported 
the  firft  feeds  of  knowledge  and  politenefs  into  the  cities, 
and  even  the  camps  of  the  defert.  The  arts  of  gram- 
mar, of  metre,  and  of  rhetoric,  were  unknown  to  the 
freeborn  eloquence  of  the  Arabians  ;  but  their  pene- 
tration was  fliarp,  their  fancy  luxuriant,  their  wit 
ftrong  and  fententious,  and  their  more  elaborate  com-  ,  , 
pofitions  were  addreflfed  with  energy  and  effeft  to  theLnve  of 
minds  of  their  hearers.  The  genius  and  merit  of  apoetry. 
rifing  poet  was  celebrated  by  the  applaufe  of  his  own 
and  the  kindred  tribes.  A  folemn  banquet  was  pre- 
pared, and  a  chorus  of  women,  ftriking  their  cymbals, 
and  difplaying  the  pomp  of  their  nuptials,  fung  in  the 
prefence  of  their  fons  and  huft^ands  the  felicity  of  their 
native  tribe  ;  that  a  champion  had  now  appeared  to 
vindicate  their  rights  ;  that  a  herald  had  raifed  his 
voice  to  immortalize  their  renown.  The  diftant  or 
hoftile  tribes  reforted  to  an  annual  fair  which  was  abo- 
liflied  by  the  fanaticifm  of  the  firft  Modems;  a  nation- 
al aflembly  that  muft  have  contributed  to  refine  and 
harmonize  the  barbarians.  Thirty  days  were  employ- 
ed in  the  exchange,  not  only  of  corn  and  wine,  but 
of  eloquence  and  poetry.  The  prize  was  difputed  by 
the  generous  emulation  of  the  bards;  the  viftorious 
performance  was  depofited  in  the  archives  of  princes 
and  emirs  ;  and  we  may  read  in  our  own  language  the 
feven  original  poems  which  were  infcribed  in  letters  of 
gold  and  fufpended  in  the  temple  of  Mecca.  The 
Arabian  poets  were  the  hittorians  and  morallfts  of  the 
age  ;  and  if  they  fympathized  with  the  prejudices,  they 
infpired  and  crowned  the  virtues  of  their  countrymen. 
The  indiffbluble  union  of  generofity  and  valour  was 
the  darling  theme  of  their  fong  :  and  when  they  point- 
ed their  keeneft  fatire  againft  a  defplcable  race,  they 
affirmed,  in  the  bitternefs  of  reproach,  that  the  men 
knew  not  how  to  give,  nor  the  women  to  deny.  The 
fame  hofpitality  which  was  pradtlfed  by  Abraham,  and 
celebrated  by  Homer,  is  ftiU  renewed  in  the  camps 
of  the  Arabs.  The  ferocious  Bcdoweens,  the  terror 
of  the  dtfert,  embrace,  without  inquiry  or  hefitation, 
the  ftranger  who  dares  to  confide  in  their  honour  and 
to  enter  their  tent.  His  treatment  is  kind  and  re- 
fpeflful  :  he  (liares  the  wealth  or  the  poverty  of  his 
hoft  ;  and,  after  a  needful  repofe,  he  is  difmifled  on 
his  way,  with  thanks,  with  bleflings,  and  perhaps  with 
gifts.  ^ 

"  The  religion  of  the  Arabs,  as  well  as  of  the  Indi- Ancient 
ans,  confifted  in  the  worftiip  of  the  fun,  the  moon,  andidolatty. 
the  fixed  ftars  ;  a  primitive  and  fpecious  mode  of  fu- 
perftition.  The  bright  luminaries  of  the  Iky  difplay 
the  vlfible  Image  of  a  deity  :  their  number  and  diftance 
convey  to  a  philofophic,  or  even  a  vulgar  eye,  the  idea 
of  boundlefs  Ipace  :  the  charafter  of  eternity  is  mark- 
ed on  thele  lolid  globes,  that  feera  incapnble  of  cor- 
ruption or  decay  :  the  regularity  of  their  motions  may 
be  afcribed  to  a  principle  of  reafon  or  inftinfl  ;  and 
their  real  or  imaginary  influence  encourages  the  vain 
belief  that  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  ate  the  objeft 
of  their  peculiar  care.     Thp  fcience  of  aftronomy  was 
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Arabia,    cultivated  at  Babylon  j  but  the   fcliool  of  tlic  Arabs 
»  was  a  clear   firmament  and   a  naked   plain.      In   tlicir 

nofturnal  marches,  they  lleered  by  the  jjuidance  of  the 
ftars  :   their  names,  and  order,  and  daily  llation,  were 
familiar  to  tlic  curiolity  and    devotion  ot    tlic   Bedo- 
ween  ;  ancj    he  was   taught   by  experience  to  divide  in 
28  parts  the  zodiac  of  the  moon,  and  to  bleN  the  con- 
ftellations  who  refreihed,  with  laUitary  rains,  the  thirtl 
of  the  defcrt.     The  reign  of  the   heavenly  orbs  could 
not  be  extended  beyond  the  vilible   (phere  ;  and   fome 
metaphyfical  powers  were  neceilary  to  lullaiii  the  traiif- 
migration    of  fouls  and  the  refurretlion  of  bodies  ;   a 
camel  was  left  to  perilh  on  the  grave,  that  he  might 
ferve  his  marter  in  another  life  ;  and  the  invocation  of 
departed   fpirits  implies  that  they  were  Hill  endowed 
with  confcioulnefs  and  power.      Each  tribe,  each  fami- 
ly, each  independent  warrior,  created  and  changed   the 
rites  and  the   objeft   of  his  fantallic  worihip  ;  but  the 
nation,  in  every  age,    has    bowed  to  the   religion  as 
well  as  to  the  language  ot   Mecca.     The   genuine  an- 
tiquity of  the  Caaba  extends  beyond  the  Chtiftian  era. 
In  defcribing  the  coaft  of  the  Red  fea,  the  Greek  hi- 
ftorian  Diodorus  has  remarked  between  the  Tliaumau- 
dites  and  the   Sibxans,  a  famous  temple,  whole  fupe- 
rior  fan6\ity  was  revered  liy  all  the  Arabians  :    the  li- 
nen or  filken  veil,  which  is  annually   renewed   by  the 
Turkilh  emperor,  was  firft  offered  by  a  pious  king  of 
the  Homerites,  who  reigned  700  years  before  the  time 
of  Mahomet.      A   tent  or  a  cavern  might  fulTice  for 
the  wOrlhip  of  the  favages,  but  an  edifice  of  Hone  and 
clay  has  been  erefted  in  its  place  ;  and  the  art  and 
power  of  the  monarchs  of  the  eaft  have  been  confined 
to  the  fimplicity  of  the  original  model.   A  fpacious  por- 
tico enclofes  the  quadrangle  of  the  Caaba  ;  a  fquare  cha- 
pel, 24  cubits  long,  23  broad,  and  27  high  ;  a  door  and 
a  window  admit  the  light  ;  the  double  roof  is  fupported 
by  three  pillars  of  wood;  a   fpout  (now  of  gold)  dif- 
charges  the  rain  water,  and  the  well  Zemzem  is   pro- 
teifled  by  a  dome  from  accidental  pollution.    The  tribe 
of  Koreiili,  by  fraud  or  force,  had  acquired  the  cuftody 
of  the  Caaba  ;   the  facerdotal  office  devolved  through 
four  lineal   defcents  to  the  grandfather  of  Mahomet ; 
and   the  family   of  the   Hafhemites,    from  whence   he 
fprung,  was  the  mod  refpeftable  and  facred  in  the  eyes 
of  their  country.      The  precinifts  of  Mecca  enjoyed  the 
lights  of  fanftuary  ;  and,  in    the  lall  month   of  each 
year,  the  city  and  the  temple  were  crowded  with  a 
long  train  of  pilgrims,  who  prefented  their  vows  and 
offerings  in   the  houfe  of  God.     The  fame  rites  which 
are  now  accomplithed  by  the  faithful  Muflulmans  were 
invented  and  praftifed  by  the  fuperftition  of  the  idola- 
t€rs.     At  an  awful  diftance   they  call  away  their  gar- 
ments :  feven   times,  with   hally  Heps,  they  encircled 
the  C.iaba,   and   kilTcd   the   black  Hone  ;    feven  times 
they  vilited  and  adored  the  adjacent  mountains  ;  feven 
times  they  threw  Hones  into   the  valley  of  Mina  ;  and 
the  pilgrimage    was  achieved,  as  at  the  prefent  hour, 
by  a  facrifice   of  fheep  and  camels,  and   the   burial  of 
their  hairs  and  nails  in  the  confecrated  ground.      Each 
tribe  either  found   or   introduced  into    the  Caaba  their 
doraeftic  wordiip  ;  the  temple  was  adorned  or  defiled 
with   360  idols  of  men,  eagles,  lions,  and   antelopes  ; 
and  moft  confpicuous  was   the  ftatue  of  Hcbal,  of  red 
agate,  holding  in  his  hand  feven  arrows,  without  heads 
or  feathers,  the  inftruments  and  fyrabols  of  profane  di- 
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vination.     But  this  ftatue  was  a  monument  of  Syrian    Arabia, 
arts  ;  the  devotion  of  the  ruder  ages  was  content  with  *        ' 

a  pillar  or  a  tablet  ;  and  the  rocks  of  the  delert  were 
hewn  into  gods  or  altars,  in  imitation  of  the  black 
Hone  of  Mecca,  which  is  deeply  tainted  with  the  re-  ,0^ 
proach  of  an  idolatrous  origin.  From  Japan  to  Peru,  Sacrifices 
the  u(e  of  lacrifice  has  univcrfally  prevailed  ;  and  the  aid  rilts. 
votary  has  expreffed  his  gratitude  or  fear  by  deftroying 
or  conluming,  in  honour  of  the  gods,  the  dearelt  and 
raoH  precious  of  their  gifts.  The  life  of  a  man  is  the 
moH  precious  oblation  to  deprecate  a  public  calamity  } 
the  altars  of  Plioenicia  and  Egypt,  of  Rome  and  Car- 
thage, have  been  polluted  with  human  gore,  the  cruel 
practice  was  long  preferved  among  the  Arabs  ;  in  the 
third  century,  a  boy  was  aimually  facrificcd  by  the 
tribe  of  the  Dumatians  ;  and  a  royal  captive  was  pi- 
oully  flaughtercd  by  the  prince  of  the  Saracens,  the 
ally  and  foldier  of  the  emperor  Juflinian.  The  father 
of  Mahomet  himfelf  was  devoted  by  a  r.ifh  vow,  and 
hardly  ranfomed  for  the  equivalent  of  100  caraeh.  The 
Arabs,  like  the  Jews  and  Egyptians,  abHained  from 
the  tafte  of  fvvine's  flefh  ;  and  they  circumcifcd  their 
children  at  the  age  of  puberty  :  the  fame  cufloms^ 
without  the  cenfure  or  the  precept  of  the  Koran,  have 
been  filently  tranfraitted  to  their  poftctity  and  profe- 
lytes  ;  and  it  has  been  fagaciouHy  conjectured,  that  the 
artful  legiflator  indulged  the  ftubborn  prejudices  of  bis 
countrymen.  ,., 

"  Arabia  was  free:    from  the  adjacent  kingdoms,  Introduc- 
which  were  thaken  by  the  Horms  of  conqueH  and  ty.tion  of  thr- 
ranny,  the  perfecut'.d  fefts  fled  to  the  happy  land  where ^*'"^'' 
they    might  profefs  what  they  thought,    and  praffife 
what  they  profeil'ed  ;  and  the  religions  of  the   Sabians 
and  Magians,  of  the  Jews  and  ChriHians,  were  difle- 
minated    from   the   Perfian   gulf  to  the  Red   fea.     In 
a  remote  period  of  antiquity,  Sabianifm  was  diffufed 
over  Afia   by   the  fcicnce   of  the  Chaldeans  and  the 
arms  of  the  AlTyrian?.     From  the  obfcrvations  of  2000 
ye^rs,  the  prielts  and  aHronomers  of  Babylon  deduced 
the  eternal  laws  of  nature  and  providence.      They, ado- 
red the  feven  gods  or  angels  who  direfted    the  courfe 
of  the  feven  planets,  and  Ihed  their  irrefiHible  influence 
on    the   earth.      The   attributes  of  the  feven   planets, 
with  the  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac,  and   the  twenty- 
four  conftellations  of  the  northern  and  fouthern  hemi- 
fphere,    were  reprefented    by  images    and   talifmans  ; 
and  feven  days  of  the  week  were  dedicated  to  their  re- 
fpeftive  deities;  the  Sabians  prayed   thrice  each  day; 
and  the  tenrrple  of  the   moon  at  Haran  was  the  term  of 
their  pilgrimage.    But  the  flexible  genius  of  their  faith      ^^s 
was  always  ready  either  to  teach  or  to  learn.     The  al-The  Magi* 
tars  of  Bnbylon  were  overturned  by  the  Magians  ;   but^°^ 
the  injuries  of  the  Sabians  were  revenged  by  the  fivord 
of  Alexander.      Perfia  groaned  about  JDO  years  utider 
a  foreign  yoke  ;  and   the   purell  difciples  of  ZoroaHer 
efcaped  from   the   contagion  of  idolatry,  and  breathed 
with  their  adverfaries  the  freedom  of  the   defert.      Se- 
ven hundred  years    before  the  death  of  Mahomet  the      107- 
Jews  were  fettled  in  Arabia  :   and  a   far  greater  multi-The  Jewr, 
tude  was  expelled  from   the   holy   land  in   the   wars  of 
Titus  and  Hadrian.      The  induftrious  exiles  afpired  to 
liberty   and    power :    they  erefled  fynagogues  in    the 
cities  and  caHles  in    the  wildcrnefs  ;  ai.d  their  Gentile 
converts  were  confounded  with  the   children  of  Ifrael, 
whom  they  refembled  in  the  outward  mark  of  circum- 
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ciCon.  The  Ghriftian  raiflionaries  were  fllll  more  ac- 
'  live  and  fuccefsful  ;  the  Catholics  afferted  their  univer- 
fal  reign  ;  the  fefts  whom  they  opprefled  fucceffively 
retired  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Romin  empire  ;  the 
Marcionites  and  Manichaeans  difperfed  xhtxt  fanttijlic 
opinions  and  apocryphal  gofpels  ;  the  churches  of  Ye- 
men, and  the  princes  of  Hira  and  Ghaflan,  were  in- 
ftruS-d  in  a  purer  creed  by  the  Jacobite  and  Ncrtorian 
l)ifhops."  Such  was  the  Hate  of  religion  in  Arabia 
previous  to  the  appearance  of  Mahomet.      See  N°  22. 

As  the  Arabs  are  one  of  the  naoft  ancient  nations  m 
the  world,  having  inhabited  the  country  they  at  prefent 
poflefs  almoft  from  the  deluge,  without  intermixing 
with  other  nations,  or  being  fubjugated  by  any  foreign 
cower,  their  language  muft  have  been  formed  foon  af- 
ter, if  not  at,  the  confufion  of  Babel.  The  two  princi- 
pal dialcfts  of  it  were,  that  fpoken  by  the  Haniyarites 
and  other  genuine  Arabs,  and  that  of  the  Koreifh,  in 
which  Mahomet  wrote  the  Koran.  The  firft  is  ftyled  by 
the  Oriental  writers  the  Arabic  of  Hamjar,  and  the 
other  the  fiure  or  defecated.  As  Yarab,  grandfather  of 
Jiamyar,  is  fuppo'icd  by  the  Oriental  writers  to  Ij^ve 
been  the  firft  whofe  tongue  deviated  from  the  Syriac  to 
the  Arabic,  the  Hamyaritic  dialeft  according  to  them 
muft  have  approached  nearer  to  the  purity  of  the  Sy- 
riac ;  and  confequently  have  been  more  remote  from  the 
true  genius  of  the  Arabic  than  that  of  any  other  tribe. 
The  dialeft  of  the  Koreifh,  termed  by  the  Koran  the 
perfpicuous  and  clear  Arabic,  is  referred  to  Iftimael  as 
its  author  ;  who,  fay  the  above-mei-'ioned  writers,  firfl 
fpoke  it ;  and,  as  Dr  Pococke  believes,  after  he  had  con- 
trafted  an  alliance  with  the  family  of  Jorham  by  mar- 
riage, formed-it  of  their  language  and  the  original  He- 
brew, As,  therefore,  the  Hamyaritic  diale61  partook 
principally  of  the  Syriac,  fo  that  of  the  Koreifli  was 
iuppofed  to  confift  chiefly  of  the  Hebiew.  But,  ac- 
cording to  Jallalo'ddin,  the  politenefs  and  elegance 
of  the  dialeft  of  the  Koreirti  ought  rather  to  be  attri- 
buted to  their  having,  from  the  remoteft  antiquity, 
the  cuftody  of  the  Caaba,  and  dwelling  in  Mecca  the 
centre  of  Arabia.  The  Arabs  are  full  af  the  commen- 
dations of  their  language,  which  is  very  harmonious, 
exprelTive,  and,  as  they  Tay,  fo  immenfely  copious,  that 
no  man  uninfpired  can  be  a  perfeft  mafter  of  it  in  its 
uimoft  extent.  How  much,  in  this  laft  article,  it  is 
fuperior  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  in  fome 
meafure  appears  from  hence,  that  fometimes  a  bare 
enumeration  of  the  Aiabic  names  of  one  particular 
thing,  and  an  explication  of  them,  will  make  a  confi- 
derable  volume.  Notvvithftanding  this,  the  Arabs  be- 
lieve the  greateft  part  of  their  language  to  be  loft  ; 
which  will  not  feem  improbable,  when  we  confider  how 
late  the  art  of  writing  became  generally  praflifed 
.imoi  g  them.  For  though  it  was  known  to  Job  their 
countryman,  to  the  Edoniites,  as  well  as  the  other  Ara- 
bian nations  bordering  upon  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  and 
to  the  Hamvarites  many  centuries  before  Mahomet,  as 
appears  from  fome  ancient  monuments  faid  to  be  re- 
maining in  their  charafler  :  yet  the  other  Arabs,  and 
thcfe  of  Mecca  in  particular,  unlefs  fuch  of  them  as 
were  either  |ews  or  Chridians,  were  to  the  time  of  Mo- 
ramer  perfeflly  ignoiant  of  it.  It  was  the  ancient  A- 
rabic  language  preceding  the  reign  of  Juflinian,  which 
io  nearly  rcfembkd  the  Elhiopic  ;  for  fincc  that  time, 
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and  cfpecially  fince  the  age  of  Mahomet,  all  the  Arabic     Arabia, 
dlalffts  have  been  not  a  little  corrupted.     This  is  now 
the  learned  language  of  the  Mahometans,  who  lludy  it 
as  the  European  Chrillians  do  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 


Latin. 
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The  charafter  ufed  by  them,  the  moft  ancient  of  any  letters, 
peculiar  to  the  Arabs,  wherein  the  letters  were  not  di- 
ftinflly  feparate,  when  by  the  appellation  ot  j^l  Mof- 
nad,  from  the  mutual  dependency  of  its  letters  or  parts 
upon  one  another.  This  was  neither  publicly  taught, 
nor  fufFered  to  be  ufed,  without  permiflion  firtl  obtain^ 
ed.  Could  we  depend  upon  what  Al  Firauzabadius  re- 
lates from  Ebn  Hafhem,  this  charafter  mull  have  been 
of  a  very  high  antiquity  ;  fince  an  infcription  in  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  iait  author,  was  found  in  Yaman  as  old 
as  the  time  of  Jofeph.  Be  that  as  it  will,  Moramer 
Ebn  Morra  of  Anbar,  a  city  of  Irak,  who  lived  not 
many  years  before  Mahomet,  was  the  inventor  of  the 
prefent  Arabic  charafter,  which  Balhar  the  Kendian, 
who  married  the  fifter  of  Abu  Sofian,  is  (aid  to  have 
learned  from  the  houfe  of  Anbar,  and  to  have  introdu- 
ced at  Mecca  but  a  little  time  before  the  inllitution  of 
Mahometifm.  Moranier's  alphabet  the  Oriental  au- 
thors agree  to  have  been  very  different  from  the  an- 
cient one  of  the  Harayarites,  fince  they  diftinguilh  the 
Hamyaritic  and  Arabic  pens.  In  Mahomet's  time, 
the  Morameric  alphabet  hsd  made  fo  fmall  a  progrefs, 
that  no  one  in  Yaman  could  either  write  or  read  it  j 
nay,  Mahomet  himfelf  was  incapable  of  doing  either ; 
for  which  reafon  he  was  called  the  illiterate  profihet. 
The  letters  of  this  alphabet  were  very  rude  ;  being  ei- 
ther the  fame  with,  or  very  much  like,  the  Cufic  5 
which  charafter  is  ftill  found  in  infcriplions  and  the 
titles  of  ancient  books  ;  nay,  for  many  years,  it  was 
the  only  one  ufed  by  the  Arabs,  the  Koran  itfelf  being 
at  firft  written  therein.  In  order  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  Moramer's  invention,  fome  authors  call  the 
Arabic  lellevs  al  Moramer,  i.e.  the  progeny  of  Mora- 
mer, The  moft  remarkable  fpecimens  of  the  Ciifc  cha- 
ra£ler  (fo  denominated  from  Cufa,  a  city  of  Irak, 
where  fome  of  tht  firft  copies  of  the  Koran  were  writ- 
ten) are  the  following  :  Part  of  that  book  in  it  on  vel- 
lum, brought  from  Egypt  by  Mr  Greaves;  fome  other 
fr.igments  of  the  fame  book  in  it  publilhed  by  Sir  John 
Chardin  ;  certain  paffages  of  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  li- 
brary ;  the  legends  on  feveral  Saracenic  coins  dug  up 
not  many  years  ago  on  the  coaft  of  the  Baltic,  not  far 
from  Dantzic  ;  and,  according  to  Mr  ProfeflTor  Hunt, 
thofe  noble  remains  of  it  that  are,  or  were  lately,  to  be 
feen  in  Mr  Jofeph  Ames's  valuable  colleflion  of  an- 
tique curiofities.  As  to  the  true  origin  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  Arabic  alphabets,  we  muft  own  ourfelves 
pretty  much  in  the  dark.      See  Althabet.  j^g 

The  Arabian  karning  may  be  divided  into  two  pe-Lcariiirg, 
riods,  viz.   Ante-Mahometan  and  Mahometan, 

The  Arab  learning,  in  this  firft  period,  confifted, 
according  to  Abulpharagius,  in  the  knowledge  of  their 
language,  the  propriety  of  difcourle,  the  compofition 
of  verfe,  and  the  fcience  of  the  ftars  :  but  their  chief 
attention  feems  to  have  been  direfled  to  oratory  and 
poetry. 

The  fame  period  is  more  diftinguiftied,  at  leaft 
from  the  time  of  Al-Mamon,  the  leventh  caliph  of 
the  family  of  the  Abaftidcs,  who  tlouriftied  about  the 
year  8ao,  and  has  the  honour  of  being  the  founder  of 
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Ara1)ia.  the  modern  Arabian  learning.  He  fent  for  all  the  bcft 
*-  •  Ijook')  out  of  Chalde.i,  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Pcrlia,  rc- 
l.-itinj^  to  phyfic,  agronomy,  colmography,  mufic,  chro- 
nology, &c.  iiiid  peiifioiied  a  number  of  learned  men, 
flsiUcd  in  the  fever;!!  l.<nj^uaires  and  fcience*,  to  tranf- 
late  them  into  Arabic.  By  this  means,  divers  of  the 
Greek  authors,  loll  in  their  own  country  and  languaj;c, 
have  been  pielerved  in  Arabic.  From  that  time  Ara- 
bia became  the  chief  feat  of  learning  ;  and  we  find 
mention  by  Abulpharagius,  Focoke,  D'Herbelot,  and 
H'lttlnger,  ol  learned  men,  and  books  without  number. 
.  'I'he  revival  of  le.irning  in  the  tenth  centuiy,  by 
Gfrbert,  known  after  his  elevation  to  the  pohlificiite 
by  the  title  of  Silveltcr  11.  and  afterwards  among  the 
Europeans  in  general,  may  be  afcribed  to  the  inftruc- 
tions  and  writings  of  the  Arabian  doftors  and  philofo- 
phers,  and  to  the  fchools  which  they  founded  in  leve- 
lal  parts  of  Spain  and  Italy.  And  in  the  I  2th  centu- 
ry, the  inquifitive  of  diflerent  countries  frequented  the 
fchools  of  the  Saracens  in  Spain,  and  diff  minated  the 
knowledge  which  they  obtained  there  after  their  re- 
turn. At  this  time,  many  of  the  learned  produdfions 
of  the  Arabians  were  tranllated  into  Latin,  which  fa- 
cilitated the  general  progrels  of  icicnce. 

The  philolophy  of  the  Arabians,  before  Mahomet, 
was  Sabian,  and  included  tlic  fyllem  and  ct  remonies 
of  that  fefl  of  idolaters.  This  it  was  that  Mahomet 
fet  himlelf  to  decry  ;  and  he  is  even  faid  by  fome  to 
have  carried  his  oppofnion  To  far,  as  to  prohibit,  if  not 
punilh,'  all  lludy  of  philofophy.  But  his  followers,  by 
degrees,  got  over  this  rellraint  :  the  love  of  learning 
increafed  ;  till,  under  the  memorable  caliphate  of  Al 
Mamon,  Arillotle's  philofophy  was  introduced  and 
eltabliflied  among  them ;  and  from  them  propagated 
with  their  conquelts,  through  Egypt,  Africa,  Sp.iin, 
and  other  parts.  As  they  chofe  Arillotle  for  their 
marter,  they  chiefly  applied  themfelves  to  that  part  of 
philofophy  called  /uqir,  and  thus  became  proficients  in 
the  knowledge  of  words  rather  than  things.  Whence 
ihey  have  been  fonietimes  denominated  AJaJlers  of  the 
wijdom  of  words  ;  fometimes  the  Talking  feci.  Their 
philolophy  was  involved  in  quaint  arbitrary  terms  and 
notions,  and  their  demonrtrations  drawn  from  thence 
as  from  certain  principles,  &c.  IValch  Hijl.  Log.  Lib. 
II.  fee.  2.  }   I. 

Their  phyfic  fuccceded  the  Grecian  ;  and  their  phy- 
ficians  handed  down  the  ,irt  to  us,  h.'ving  made  confi- 
derable  improvements,  chiefly  in  the__pharmaceutical 
and  chemical  parts. 

It  is  certain  we  owe  to  them  moft  of  our  fpices  and 
aromatics,  as  nutmegs,  cloves,  mace,  and  other  matters 
of  the  produce  of  India.  We  may  add,  that  mod  of 
the  gentler  purgatives  were  unknown  to  the  Greeks, 
and  firft  introduced  by  the  Arabs,  as  manna,  fenna, 
:hubarb,  tamarinds,  caffia,  &c.  They  likewife  brought 
fugar  into  ufe  in  phyfic,  where,  before,  only  honey 
was  uted.  Thty  alfo  found  the  art  of  preparing  wa- 
ters and  oils,  of  divers  Cmples,  by  diftillation  and  fub- 
limation.  The  firft  notice  of  the  fmallpox  and  the 
meafles  is  likewife  owing  to  them.  Lallly,  The  refto- 
lation  of  phyfic  in  Europe  took  its  rife  from  their 
writings.  M.  le  Clerc  has  given  a  Iketch,  and  Dr 
Freind  an  ample  hillory,  of  the  Arabian  phyfic.  VVe 
have  alfo  a  Nuiitia  of  all  the  Arabian  pbyficians  by  Fa- 
bdciu5. 
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Their  poetry  may  be  divided  into  two  agei.  The  Arabia, 
ancient,  according  to  VolTius,  was  no  other  than  rhym-  "T"^ 
ing  ;  was  a  ftrangcr  to  all  mcaforc  and  rule  ;  the  vtr- 
fcs  loofc  and  irregular,  confined  to  no  lect,  iiumber  of 
lyllables,  or  any  thing  elfe,  fo  that  they  rhymed  at  the 
end  :  oftentimes  all  the  verfcs  in  the  poem  ended  with 
the  lame  rhyme.  It  is  in  fuch  verle  that  the  Alcoran 
is  (aid  to  be  written. 

The  modern  Arabian  poetry  takes  its  date  from  the 
caliphate  of  Al  H;.fcliid,  who  lived  toward  the  clofe 
of  the  eighth  century.  Under  him  poetry  became  an 
art,  and  laws  of  pjrolody  were  laid  down.  Their  cora- 
parilons,  in  which  they  abound,  are  taken,  with  little 
choice,  from  tents,  camels,  hunting,  and  the  ancient 
manners  of  the  Arabs.  j,, 

That  fome  of  the  Arabs  bad  a  good  degree  of  know-  MecLanicii 
ledge  in  leveral  mechanical  arts,  appears  from  Strabo,  ^^f- 
who  informs  us,  that  the  peOjile  of  i'amna  and  the  ad- 
jacent provinces  had  magnificent  temples,  and  elegant 
houles,  built  in  the  Egyptian  talle.  The  fame  author 
likewife  relates,  that  in  Arabia  Felix,  bcfides  the  huf- 
bandmen,  there  were  many  artificers  ;  and  amongft 
others,  thofe  who  made  palm  wine,  which,  he  inti- 
mates, w&i  much  ufed  by  the  Arabs.  As  for  the  ex- 
ercilc  of  arras  and  horlemanfliip,  they  looked  upon  this 
as  one  of  their  principal  accomplilhmcnts,  being  oblig- 
ed to  praftife  and  encourage  it  by  reafon  ot  the  inde- 
pendency of  thi.ir  tribes,  whole  frequent  jarring  made 
wars  almoU  continual  amongll  them,  which  tor  the  moft 
part  ended  in  field  battles.  Hence  it  became  an  ufual 
laying  amonglt  tiiem,  that  God  bad  beftowed  four  pe- 
culiai  things  on  the  Arabs,  viz.  lurbant  injlead  of  dia- 
demi,  tents  in/iiad  of  itnlli  and  houjes.  /words  inJUad 
of  intrenchments,  and  poems  ivflead  of  wriilen  laws. 
The  principal  arms  uled  by  the  ancient  Arabs  were 
bows  and  arrows,  darts  or  javelins,  and  broadfwords 
or  fcimltars.  The  bows  and  arrows  were  the  moft  an- 
cient of  thel'e  ;  being  ufed  by  Ilhmael  himfelf,  a'-cor- 
ding  to  Scripture.  It  is  probable  alio,  that  fome  of 
th<  m  were  acquainted  with  evtry  branch  of  the  mili- 
tary art  cultivated  by  tlicir  neighbours  the  Egyptians, 
Syrians,  and  Phoenicians.  jj.j 

Before  the  P'.rtuguefe  interrupted  the  navigation  of ccimmeree.  - 
the  Red  Tea,  the  Arabs  were  the  faftorsof  all  the  trade 
that  paffed  thiough  that  channel.  Aden,  which  is 
fituated  at  the  moft  louthern  extremity  of  Arabia  upon 
the  Indian  ocean,  was  the  mart  in  thofe  parts.  The 
fituation  of  its  harbour,  which  opened  an  eafy  commu- 
nication with  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  India,  and  Perfia.  had 
rendered  it,  for  mai.v  ages,  one  of  the  moft  fl'urif.iiiig 
faftories  in  Afia.  Fifteen  years  after  it  had  rtpulfetl 
the  great  Albuquerque,  who  attempted  to  demoli'li  it 
in  I5I3>  it  fubmitted  to  the  Turks,  who  did  not  long 
remain  raaftcrs  of  it.  The  king  of  Yemen,  who  pcl- 
fefTed  the  only  diftrift  in  Arabia  that  merits  the  title 
of  Happy,  drove  them  from  thence,  and  removed  the 
trade  to  Mocha,  a  place  in  his  dominions  vshich  till 
then  was  only  a  village. 

This  trade  was  at  firft  inconnderable  ;  confining 
principally  in  myrrh,  incenfe,  aloes,  balm  of  Mecca, 
lome  aromatics,  and  medicinal  drugs.  Thefe  articles, 
the  exportation  of  .which  is  continually  retarded  by 
exorbitant  imports,  and  does  not  exceed  at  prcfent 
30,6251.  were  at  that  time  more  in  repute  than  they 
have  been  fince  ;  but  mull  have  been  always  of  little 
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confequence.     Soon  after  a  great  change   cnfued  from 
the  introdudlion  of  coffee. 

Though  this  article  is  generally  ufed  in  the  Arabian 
entertainments,  none  but  the  rich  citizens  have  the 
pleafure  of  tafting  the  berry  itfelf.  The  generality  are 
obliged  to  content  therafelves  with  the  ftiell  and  the 
hufk  of  this  valuable  produftion.  Thele  remains,  fo 
much  defpifed,  mnke  a  liquor  of  a  pretty  clear  colour, 
which  has  a  tafte  of  C'ffee  without  its  bitternefs  and 
ftrength.  Thefe  articles  may  be  had  at  a  low  price  at 
Eetelfagui,  which  is  the  general  market  for  them. 
Here  like  wife  is  fold  all  the  ciffee  which  comes  out  of 
the  country  by  land.  The  reft  is  carried  to  Mocha, 
which  is  35  leagues  diftant,  or  to  the  nearer  ports  of 
Loheia  or  Hodeida,  from  whence  it  is  tranfported  in' 
fmall  velTels  to  Jodda.  The  Egyptians  fetch  it  from 
the  lart  mentioned  pkce,  and  all  other  nations  from 
the  former, 

The  quantity  of  coffee  exported  may  be  eftimated  at 
twelve  millions  five  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  weight. 
The  European  companies  take  off  a  million  and  a  half; 
the  Perfians  three  millions  and  a  half;  the  fleet  from 
Suez  fix  millions  and  a  half ;  Indoftan,  the  Maldives, 
and  the  Arabian  colonies  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  fifty 
thoufand  ;  and  the  caravans  a  million. 

As  the  coffee  which  is  bought  up  by  the  caravans 
and  the  Europeans  is  the  beft  that  can  be  procured, 
it  cofts  about  S^d.  a  pound.  The  Perfiansi  who  con- 
tent themfelves  with  that  of  an  inferior  quality,  pay 
no  mote  than  about  6^d.  a  pound.  The  Egyptians 
purchafe  it  at  the  rate  of  about  8d.  ;  their  cargoes 
being  corapofed  partly  of  good  and  partly  of  bad  cof- 
fee. If  we  eftimate  coffee  at  about  7g-d.  a  pound, 
which  is  the  mean  price,  tlie  profits  accruing  to  Arabia 
from  its  annual  exportation  will  amount  to  384,343!. 
155.  This  money  docs  not  go  into  their  coffers  ;  but 
it  enables  them  to  purchafe  the  commodities  brought 
from  the  foreign  markets  to  their  ports  of  Jodda  and 
IVJocha. 

Mocha  receives  from  Abyffinia,  (heep,  elephants 
teeth,  mufk,  and  flaves.  It  is  fupplied  from  the  eaft- 
em  coaft  of  Africa  with  gold,  (laves,  amber,  and  ivo- 
ry ;  from  the  Perfian  gulf,  with  dates,  tobacco,  and 
corn  ;  from  Surat,  with  a  vaft  quantity  of  coarfe,  and 
a  few  fine  linens ;  from  Bombay  and  Pondicherry,  tvith 
iron,  lead,  and  copper,  which  are  carried  thither  from 
Europe  ;  from  Malabar,  with  rice,  ginger,  pepper,  In- 
jdian  faffron,  with  coire,  cardamom,  and  alfo  with 
planks ;  from  the  Maldives,  with  gum,  benzoin,  aloes 
xvood,  and  pepper,  which  thefe  iflands  take  in  ex- 
change ;  from  Cororaandel,  with  400  or  joo  bales  of 
cottons,  chitfl-y  blue.  The  greateft  part  of  thefe  com- 
jnodities,  which  may  fetch  262,5001.  are  confumed  in 
the  interior  parts  of  the  country.  The  reft,  particular- 
ly the  cettoiis  are  difpofed  of  in  Abyfllnia,  Socotora, 
and  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Africa. 

None  of  the  branches  of  bufinefs  which  are  managed 
at  Mocha,  as  well  ps  throughout  all  the  country  of  Ya- 
man,  or  even  at  Sanaa  the  capital,  arc  in  the  hands  of 
the  natives.  The  extortions  with  which  they  are  per- 
petually threatened  by  the  government  deter  them  from 
interfering  in  them.  AU  the  warehoufes  are  occupied 
by  the  Banians  of  Sural  or  Guzerat,  who  make  a  point 
of  returning  to  their  own  country  as  foon  as  they  have 
made  thcii  foituoesi  They  then  refign  their  fettlemenu 
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to  merchants  of  their  own  nation,  who  retire  in  tlie'ir    Arab'*, 
turn,  and  are  fucceeded  by  others.  '    «""" 

The  European  companies,  who  enjoy  the  exclufive 
privilege  of  trading  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
formerly  maintained  agents  at  Mocha.  Notwithftand- 
ing  it  was  ftipulated  by  a  folemn  capitulation,  that  the 
impofts  demanded  Ihould  be  rated  at  two  and  a  quar- 
tet per  cen  I.  they  were  fubjcft  to  frequent  extortions: 
the  governor  of  the  place  infifting  on  their  making  him 
prefents  which  enabled  him  to  purchafe  the  favour  of 
the  courtiers,  or  even  of  the  prince  himfelf.  However 
the  profits  they  obtained  by  the  fale  of  European  goods,^ 
particularly  cloths,  made  them  fubmit  to  thefe  repeat- 
ed humiliations.  When  thefe  fevetal  articles  were  fur- 
nilhed  by  Grand  Cairo,  it  was  then  impoffible  to  with- 
ftand  the  competition,  and  the  fixed  fettltments  were 
therefore  given  up. 

The  trade  was  carried  on  by  fhips  that  failed  from 
Europe  with  iron,  lead,  copper,  and  filver,  fufficient 
to  pay  for  the  coffee  they  intended  to  buy.  The  iuper- 
cargoes,  who  had  the  care  of  thele  tranfaflions,  fettled 
the  accounts  every  time  they  returned.  Thef  voyages, 
which  at  firft  were  pretty  numerous  and  advantageous, 
have  been  fucceflively  laid  afide.  The  plantations  of 
coffee,  made  by  the  European  nations  in  their  colonies, 
have  equally  leffened  the  confumption  and  the  price  of 
that  which  comes  from  Arabia.  In  procefs  of  time, 
thele  voyages  did  not  yield  a  fufficient  profit  to  anfwer 
the  high  charges  of  undertaking  them  on  purpofe. 
The  companies  of  England  and  France  then  lefolved, 
one  of  them  to  fend  (liips  from  Bombay,  and  the  other 
from  Pondicherry,  to  Mocha,  with  the  merchandife  of 
Europe  and  India.  They  even  frequently  had  recourfe 
to  a  method  that  was  lefs  expenfive.  The  Englifh  and 
French  vifit  the  Red  fea  every  year.  Though  they  dif- 
pofe  of  their  merchandife  there  to  good  advantage,  they 
can  never  take  in  cargoes  from  thence  for  their  return. 
They  carry,  for  a  moderate  freight  the  coffee  belong- 
ing to  the  companies,  who  lade  the  vtffels  with  it, 
which  they  defpatch  from  Malabar  and  Coromandel  to 
Europe.  The  Dutch  company,  who  prohibit  their 
fervants  from  fitting  out  fliips,  and  who  fend  no  vcffels 
themfelves  to  the  gulf  of  Arabia,  are  deprived  of  the 
ftiare  they  might  take  in  this  bianch  of  commerce. 
They  have  alfo  given  up  a  much  more  lucrative  branch, 
th^jt  of  Jodda. 

Jodda  is  a  port  fituated  near  the  middle  of  the  gulf 
of  Arabia,  20  leagues  from  M'jcca.  The  govern- 
ment there  is  of  a  mixed  kind  :  the  grand  fignior  and 
the  xeriff  of  Mecca  ihare  the  authority  and  the  reve- 
nue of  the  cuftoms  between  them.  Thefe  impofts  are 
levied  upon  the  Europeans  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent. 
and  upon  other  nations  at  13.  They  are  always  paid 
in  merchandife,  which  the  managers  oblige  the  mer- 
chants of  the  country  to  buy  at  a  very  dear  rate.  The 
Turks  who  have  been  driven  from  Aden,  Mocha,  and 
every  part  of  Yaman,  would  long  ago  have  been  ex- 
pelled from  Jodda,  if  there  had  not  been  room  to  ap- 
prehend that  they  might  revenge  themiclves  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  put  an  end  to  their  pilgrimages  and  com- 
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The  coins  which  are  current  at  Mocha,  the  prin-  Coinj." 
cipal  port  of  the  Red  fea,  are  dollars  of  all  kinds  ;  but 
they  abate  f\\e  per  cent,  on  the  pillar  dollars,  bccaufc 
they  arc  reckoned  i»ot  to  be  the  puieft  filver,  and  the 
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dollar  weiirlit  with  them  is  17  drachm";  14  grains.  All 
iheir  coins  arc  taken  by  weight,  and  viilutd  according 
to  their  purcnefs.  Tlu.-  j;old  coins  current  here  arc 
ducats  of  Venice,  Gcrm;niy,  Turkey,  Ejjypt,  &c.  The 
comalTcs  are  a  Imall  cc^in,  which  arc  taken  at  fucli  a 
price  as  tlie  government  fets  on  them  ;  and  tiiey  keep 
their  accounts  in  an  imaginary  coin,  called  cabceri,  of 
which  80  go  to  a  dollar.  For  an  account  of  the  an- 
cient coins  called  dinars  and  dirhems,  fee  thefc  two  ar- 
ticles. 

Gum  ARABIC.     See  Gum. 

ARABICI,  a  fcft  who  fprung  up  in  Arabia  about 
the  year  207,  whofe  dil^inguilhing  tenet  was,  that  the 
foul  died  with  the  body,  and  alio  rofe  again  with  it. 

Kufebius,  lib.  vi.  c.  38.  relates,  that  a  council  was 
called  to  flop  the  progrels  of  this  rifing  fefl  ;  and  that 
Origcn  afliiled  at  it,  and  convinced  them  fo  thorough- 
ly of  their  error  that  they  abjured  it. 

ARABIS,  BASTARD  TOWER  MUSTARD.  See  13o- 
TANY  Index. 

ARABISM,  Arabismus,  an  idiom  or  manner  of 
fpeaking  peculiar  to  the  Arabs  or  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage. 

ARABIST,  a  perfon  curious  of,  and  fkilled  in,  the 
learning  and  languages  of  the  Arabians  :  fuch  were 
Erpenius  and  Golius.  The  furgeons  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury are  called  Arahijls  by  Severinus. 

ARABLE  LANDS,  thofe  which  are  fit  for  tillage, 
or  which  have  been  formerly  tilled. 

ARACAN,  the  capital  of  a  fmall  kingdom  to  the 
Borth-eall  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  fituated  in  E.  Long. 
93.  o.  N.  Lat.  10.  30.  It  has  the  conveniency  of  a  fpa- 
cious  river,  and  a  harbour  large  enough  to  hold  all  the 
fhips  in  Europe.  It  is  faid  by  Schouten  to  be  as  large 
as  Amfterdam  ;  but  the  houfes  arc  flight,  being  made 
with  palm  trees  and  bamboo  canes,  and  covered  with 
leaves  of  trees.  They  are  feldom  above  fix  feet  high, 
but  have  many  windows  or  air-holes.  But  the  people 
of  the  higheft  rank  are  much  better  accommodated. 
They  have  no  kitchens,  chimneys,  or  cellars,  which 
obliges  the  women  to  drefs  the  viAuals  out  of  doors. 
Some  of  the  (Ireets  arc  on  the  ridges  of  rocks,  where- 
in are  a  great  many  fliops.  Their  orchards  and  gar- 
dens contain  all  the  fruits  common  to  the  Indies,  and 
their  trees  are  green  all  the  year.  Their  common  drink 
is  toddy  ;  which  is  the  fap  of  the  cocoa-tree,  and  wherx 
new,  will  intoxicate  like  wine,  but  foon  grows  four. 
Elephants  and  buffaloes  are  very  numerous  here,  and 
are  made  ufe  of  inflead  of  horfes.  They  have  plenty 
of  provifions,  and  but  little  trade  :  for  when  Mr  Char- 
nock  was  here  in  1686,  with  fix  large  ftiips,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  had  in  the  way  of  commerce  ;  and  yet 
the  country  produces  lead,  tin,  (lick  lac,  and  elephants 
teeth.  The  Mogul's  fuhjefts  come  here  to  purchafe 
tlu-fe  commodities  ;  and  foiiiLtimes  meet  with  diamonds, 
rubies,  and  other  precious  ftones.  They  were  former- 
ly governed  bv  a  king  of  their  own,  cnlled  the  king  of 
the  JV/jitc'  E/ephnfit ;  but  this  Country  has  been  con- 
quered by  the  king  of  Pisju.  They  pay  little  or  no 
lesjard  to  the  cliaflitv  of  their  women,  and  the  common 
failors  take  great  liberties  among  them.  Their  reli- 
gion is  Paganifra  ;  and  the  idols,  temples,  and  priefts 
are  very  numerous.  The  drefs  of  the  better  fort  is 
very  flight,  for  it  confills  chieflv  of  a  piece  of  white 
cotton  over  their  arms,  bteafl,  and  belly,  with  an  apron 
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before.     The  complexion  of  the  women  is  tolerable  :     Arachi? 
they  wear  thin   llowcrcd   gauze   over   their  bread   and      .  ,  t 
Ihoulders,  and  a  piece  of  cotton,  which  they  roll  three  • 

or  four  times  round  thcit  waift,  and  let  it  hang  as  low 
as  their  feet.  They  curl  their  hair,  and  put  glafs  lingi 
in  their  ears,  and  llrctch  them  ot  a  mondrous  length. 
On  their  arras  and  legs  tliey  have  hoops  of  cr.pper, 
ivory,  filvcr,  &.c.  The  country  produces  great  quanti- 
ties of  rice,  and  the  water  is  good.  Their  flocks  of 
flieep  and  herds  of  cattle  are  alio  numerous  near  Ara- 
can  ;  but  what  they  fay  of  the  towns  and  villages,  with 
which  the  country  is  pretended  to  be  overfpread,  may 
be  doubted.  Captain  Hamilton  affirms,  that  there  are 
but  few  pl.ices  inhabited,  on  account  ol  the  great  num- 
ber of  wild  elephants  and  bulFiloes,  wMch  would  dc- 
Ilroy  the  fruits  of  the  ground  ;  and  that  the  tigers 
would  dedtoy  the  tame  animals.  There  are  fome 
villages  near  the  lea,  inhatjited  by  a  few  milerablc  fiflier- 
meii,  who  can  jud  keep  thcmlclves  from  llarviiig, 
though  they  are  out  of  the  reach  of  opprcffion.  The 
rich  burn  the  dead  bodies ;  but  the  poor,  who  are  not 
able  to  buy  wood,  throw  them  into  the  river. 

ARACHIS.     Sec  Botany  Index. 

ARACHNE,  in  fabulous  hidory,  a  young  maid  of 
Lydia,  faid  to  have  been  the  inventrefs  of  fpinning. 
She  is  fabled  to  have  been  fo  (kiiful  in  this  art,  as  to 
challenge  Minerva  at  it  ;  who  tore  her  work,  and 
ftruck  her,  which  difgrace  driving  her  to  defpair,  (lie 
hanged  herfelf.  Minerva  from  compaflron  brought 
her  to  life  and  transformed  her  into  a  fpider,  which  dill 
employs  itfelf  in  fpinning. 

ARACHNOID F.S,  in  Anatomy,  an  appellatioii 
given  to  leveral  membranes  ;  as  the  tunic  of  the  cry- 
dalline  humour  of  the  eye,  the  external  lamina  of  the 
pia  mater,  and  one  of  the  coverings  of  the  fpinal  mar- 
row. 

ARACK,  ARRACK,  or  rack,  a  fpirituous  liquor 
Imported  from  the  Ead  Indies,  ufed  by  way  of  dram 
and  in  punch. 

The  word  aract,  according  to  Mr  Lockyer,  is  an 
Indian  name  for  drong  w-aters  of  all  kinds  :  for  they 
call  our  fpirits  and  brandy  Engli/h  arack.  But  what 
we  underdand  by  the  name  aracb,  he  nffirms,  is  really 
no  other  than  a  fpirit  procured  by  didillation  from  a 
vesjetable  juice  called  toddy,  which  flows  by  incifion  out 
of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  like  the  birch  juice  procured 
among  us.  The  toddy  is  a  pleafant  drink  by  itfelf, 
when  new,  and  purges  thofe  who  are  not  ufed  to  it : 
and,  when  dale,  it  is  heady,  and  mikes  good  vinegar. 
The  Englidi  at  Madras  ufe  it  as  leaven  to  raife  their 
bread  with. 

Others  are  of  opinion,  that  the  arack  or  arrack,  is  a 
vinous  fpirit  obtained  by  didillation,  in  the  Ead  Indies, 
from  rice  or  fugar,  fermented  with  the  juice  of  cocoa 
nuts. 

The  Goa  arack  is  faid  to  be  made  from  the  toddy, 
the  Batavia  arack  trom  rice  and  fugar  ;  and  there  is 
likewife  a  kind  of  flirub  from  nhich  arack  is  made. 

Goa  and  Batavia  are  the  chief  places  for  arack.  At 
Goa  there  are  divers  kinds ;  fingle,  double,  and  treble 
didilled.  The  double  didilled,  which  is  that  common- 
ly fent  abroad,  is  but  a  weak  fpirit  in  comparifon  with 
Batavia  arack  ■,  yet,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  and 
agreeable  flavour,  is  preferred  to  all  the  other  aracks 
of  India.  This  tlavour  is  attributed  to  the  earthen 'vef- 
3  X  fels 
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Arack.  fels  wliich  they  ufe  at  Goa  to  draw  the  fpirit ;  where- 
"~v^'~  as  at  Batavia  they  ufe  copper  Hills. 

The  Parier  arack  made  at  Madras,  and  the  Columbo 
and  Quilone  arack  at  other  places,  being  fiery  hot  ipi- 
rits,  are  little  valued  by  the  Europeans,  and  therefore 
rarely  imported  •,  though  highly  prized  among  the  na- 
tives. In  the  beft  Goa  arack,  the  fpirits  of  the  Cocoa 
juice  do  not  make  above  a  fixth  or  eighth  part. 

The  manner  of  making  the  Goa  arack  is  this:  The 
juice  of  the  trees  is  not  procured  in  the  way  of  tapping, 
as  we  do;  but  the  opei.itor  provides  himfelf  with  a 
parcel  of  earthen  pots,  with  bellies  and  necks  like  our 
ordinary  bird  bottles:  he  makes  fall  a  number  of  thefe 
to  his  girdle,  and  any  way  elfe  that  he  commodioufly 
can  about  him.  Thus  equipped,  he  climbs  up  the 
trunk  of  a  cocoa  tree  ;  and  when  he  comes  to  the 
boughs,  he  takes  out  his  knife,  and  cutting  off  one  of 
the  fmall  knots  or  buttons,  he  applies  the  mouth  of 
the  bottle  to  the  wound,  faflening  it  to  the  bough  with 
a  bandage  ;  in  the  fame  manner  he  cuts  off  other  but- 
tons, and  fattens  on  his  pots,  till  the  whole  number  is 
ufed :  this  is  done  in  the  evening,  and  defccnding  from 
the  tree,  he  leaves  them  till  the  next  morning  ;  when 
he  takes  off  the  bottles,  which  are  moftly  filled,  and 
empties  the  iuice  into  the  proper  receptacle.  This  is 
repeated  eveiy  night,  til!  a  fulficient  quantity  is  produ- 
ced; and  the  whole  being  then  put  together,  is  left  to 
ferment,  which  it  foon  does.  When  the  fermentation 
is  over,  and  the  liquor  or  wafh  is  become  a  little  tart, 
it  is  put  into  the  ftill,  and  a  fire  being  made,  the  ftill  is 
fuffered  to  work  as  long  as  that  which  comes  over  has 
any  confidcrable  tafte  of  fpirit. 

The  liquor  thus  procured  is  the  low  wine  of  arack  ; 
and  this  is  fo  poor  a  liquor,  that  it  will  foon  corrupt 
and  fpoil,  if  not  diftilled  again,  to  feparp.te  fome  of  its 
phlegm  ;  they  therefore  immediately  after  pour  back 
this  low  wine  into  the  ftill,  and  reflify  it  to  that  very 
weak  kind  of  proof  fpirit,  in  which  ftate  we  find  it. 
The  arack  we  meet  with,  notwithllanding  its  being  of 
a  proof  teft,  according  to  the  way  of  judging  by  the 
crown  of  bubbles,  holds  but  a  fixth,  and  fometimes  but 
an  eighth  part  of  alcohol,  or  pure  fpirit  ;  whereas  our 
other  fpirits,  when  t'-ey  (how  that  proof,  are  generally 
efteem^d  to  hold  one  half  pure  fpirit,  Shaxu''s  Effhy 
on  Dijliil.'nj. 

There  is  a  paper  of  obfervations  on  arack,  in  the  Me- 
langes d'HiJloire  Natur.  torn,  v,  p.  302.  By  ferment- 
ing, diftilling,  and  reilifying  the  juice  of  the  American 
maple,  which  has  much  the  fame  tade  as  that  of  the 
cocoa,  the  author  fays,  he  made  arack  not  in  the  leaft 
inferior  to  any  that  comes  from  the  E,n^  Indies  ;  and 
he  thinks  the  juice  of  the  fycamore  and  of  the  bitch 
trees  would  equally  anfwer  the  end. 

Belides  the  common  forts  of  Goa  and  Batavia  arack, 
there  are  two  others  lefs  generally  known  ;  thefe  are 
the  bitter  arack  and  the  black  arack. 

By  flat.  I  ith  Geo.  I.  c.  30.  arack,  on  board  a  (hip 
within  the  limits  of  any  port  of  Grrat  Britain,  may  be 
fearched  for  and  fcizcd,  together  with  the  package  ;  or 
if  found  unlhipping  or  un(hipped,  before  entry,  may  be 
feized  by  the  officers  of  exrife,  in  like  manner  as  by  the 
officers  of  the  cuftoms. —  Upon  an  excile  ofHcev's  fufpi- 
cion  of  the  concealment  of  arack,  and  oath  made  of  the 
grounds  of  fuch  fufpicion  before  the  commi(rioticis  or  a 
jijfticc  of  peace,  they  may  empowet  him  to  enter  fuch 
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fufpefted  places,   and  feize  the  liquors,  with  the  cafks, 
&c.    If  the  officers  are  obduftcd,  the  penalty  is  I  ool. 

Arack  is  not  to  be  fold  tiut  in  warchoufes,  entered  as 
direffed  in  the  6th  of  Geo.  1.  c.  21.  upon  forfeiture, 
and  the  calks,  &c.  If  permits  are  not  returned  which 
are  granted  tor  the  removal  of  arack,  or  if  the  goods 
are  not  fent  away  within  the  time  limited,  the  pennlty 
is  treble  the  value  If  the  permits  are  not  returned, 
and  the  decreafe  is  not  found  to  be  fufficient,  the  like 
quantity  is  forfeited.  Permits  are  not  to  be  twken 
out  but  by  direftion  in  writing  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
flock,  or  his  known  fervant,  upon  forfeiture  of  50I.  or 
thres  months  imprifonraent. 

By  flat.  9th  Geo.  II.  c.  3  j.  if  arack  is  offered  to  fale 
without  a  permit,  or  by  any  hawker,  pedlar,  &c.  with 
a  permit,  the  perfon  to  whom  it  i^  offered  may  feize 
and  carry  it  to  the  next  warehoufe  belonging  to  the 
cuftoms  or  excife,  and  bring  the  per(on  offering  the 
fame  before  any  juflice  of  the  peace,  to  be  committed 
to  prilon,  and  profecuted  for  the  penalties  incurred  by 
fuch  offence.  The  perfon  feizing  (uch  goods  may  pro- 
fecute  in  his  own  name  ;  and  on  recovery  is  entitled  to 
one-third  part  of  the  grofs  produce  of  the  fale;  and 
the  commifTioners  arc,  if  defired,  upon  a  certificate  from 
the  juflice  of  the  offender's  being  committed  to  priion, 
to  adv;ince  to  the  feizer  15s.  per  gallon  for  the  arack 
fo  fciztd. 

Arack  (except  for  the  ufe  of  feamen,  two  gallons 
each)  found  in  any  (liip  or  veffel  airived  from  foreign 
parts,  at  anchor,  or  hovering  within  the  limits  of  any 
port,  01  within  two  leagues  of  the  ftiore  ;  and  not  pro- 
ceeding on  her  voyage  (uidefs  in  cafe  of  unavoidable 
necefTity  and  diftrefs  of  weather,  notice  whereof  muft 
be  given  to  the  colleflor  or  chief  officer  of  the  port 
upon  the  (liip's  arrival),  is  forfeited,  with  the  boxes, 
caflis,  or  other  package,  or  the  value  thereof. 

Arack  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fpiriluous  liquor  made 
by  the  Tartars  ofTungufia,  of  mares  milk,  left  to  lour, 
and  afterwards  diftilled  twice  or  thiice  between  two 
earthen  pots  clofely  flopped,  whence  the  liquor  runs 
through  a  fmall  wooden  pipe.  It  is  more  intoxicating 
than  brandy. 

ARAD,  in  /Indent  Geography,  a  city  lying  to  the 
fouth  of  Judah  and  the  land  of  Canaan,  in  Arabia  Pe- 
traea.  The  Ifraelites  having  advinced  towards  the 
land  of  Canaan  (Numb.  xxi.  I.),  the  king  of  Arad 
oppofed  their  paffage,  defeated  them,  and  took  a  gre^t 
booty  from  thtm  ;  but  they  deftroyed  his  country  as 
foon  as  they  bicame  maflers  of  the  land  of  Canaan 
(Numb,  xxxiii.)  Arad  \vas  rebuilt,  and  Eufebius 
places  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kades,  at  the  di- 
ftance  of  20  miles  from  Hebron.  The  Ifraelites,  in 
their  pjfTige  through  the  wildernefs,  having  departed 
from  Sepher,  came  to  Arad,  and  from  thence  to  Mak- 
kelath. 

Ail  AD  US,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  illand  be- 
tween the  borders  of  Phoenicia  and  Seleucia,  at  the 
diflance  of  20  fladia  from  a  dangerous  coal!  :  all  of  it 
a  rock  furrounded  by  the  fea,  in  compafs  fevcn  ftaclia  ; 
and  forming  a  very  powerful  city  and  republic.  It  is 
now  called  Roiwd ;  but  not  a  fingle  wall  is  remaining 
of  all  that  multitude  of  houfes  which,  according  to 
Strabo,  were  built  with  more  (lories  than  even  ihofe 
of  Rome.  The  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  had 
rendered  it  very  populous ;  and  it  fubfilled  by  naval 
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Arie  Philac- commerce,    manufafturcs,  and    nrts.     At  prefcnt  the 
non,       jfl.ind  's  deftrtetl  ;  nor  hns  irndition  even  retained  the 
raiome.  ^^j^^fy  of   3    fprinj;  of   frcOi   water  in  its  environs, 
■  which  the  people  of  Aridus  difcovcrcd  at  the  bottom 

of  the  fca,  and  from  which  they  drew  water  in  time  of 
war  by  means  of  a  leaden  bell  and  a  leathern  pipe  fit- 
ted to  its  l)ottom. 

AR/li  Phil.€NOn,  or  I'hila-.norum  (Strabo)  ; 
to  the  fouth  of  the  Syrtis  Maj.ir  ;  but  in  I'eutinj^er 
more  wcllcrlv,  to  the  (buth  almoll  of  the  Syrtis  Mi- 
nor. In  S'rabo's  time,  the  altars  were  not  extant,  but 
a  village  of  the  fame  name  (lood  on  the  fpot.  On  a 
difpiite  about  limits,  between  the  Cyretieans  and  Car- 
thaginians, it  was  agreed  that  two  of  each  people 
(hould  fet  out  on  the  fame  day,  and  that  where  they 
(hould  happen  to  meet,  there  the  limits  of  both  (hould 
be  fixed.  The  Phil;eni,  two  brothers,  Carthaginian?, 
undertook  it  for  Carthage  :  thefc,  after  having  advan- 
ced a  great  many  miles  into  tlie  territory  of  the  Cy- 
reneans,  were  met  by  their  antagonifts ;  who,  enraged 
at  thtir  being  beforehand  with  them  fo  far,  gave  them 
the  option  of  either  returning  back,  or  of  being  bu- 
ried alive  on  the  fpot.  Like  zealous  patriots,  they 
chofc  the  latter  ;  and  there  the  Carthaginians  raiftd 
two  altars  in  honour  of  the  Phllani.  (Salluft,  Vale- 
rius Maximus  ) 

AREOMETER,  an  inftruraent  to  meafure  the 
denfity  or  gravity  ot  tluuls. 

The,  araeometer,  or  waterpoife,  is  ufually  made  of 
glais'  ;  confirting  of  a  round  hollow  ball,  which  termi- 
nates in  a  long  flender  neck  hermetically  fealed  at  top  : 
there  being  fiill  as  much  running  mercury  put  into  it 
as  »vill  ferve  to  balance  or  keep  it  fwimming  in  an 
treft  pofition. 

The  ft'-m  is  divided  into  degrees  (as  reprefented 
Plate  XXXVI.  fig.  23.)  ;  and  by  the  depth  of  its  de- 
fcent  into  any  liquor,  the  lightnefs  of  th:it  liquor  is 
concluded  :  for  that  fluid  in  which  it  finks  leaft  muft 
be  heavieft  ;   and  that  in  uhich  it  finks  loweft  lighted. 

Mr  Homberg  has  invented  an  areometer,  de- 
fcribed  in  Phil.  Tranfaft.  N°  262.  thus  :  y/  is  a  glafs 
bottle  or  matrafs,  ^vith  fo  flender  a  neck  that  a  drop 
of  Water  takes  up  in  it  above  five  or  fix  lines,  or  half 
of  an  inch.     Near  that  neck  is  a  fmall  caoillary  tube 

/),   about  fix  inches  long,  and   parallel  to  the  neck 

To  fill  the  vefTel,  the  liquor  is  poured  in  at  the  mouth 
B  (which  is  widened  to  receive  a  tunnel),  til!  it  run 
out  at  D,  that  is,  till  it  rife  in  the  n<-ck  to  the  mark 
C,  by  which  means  you  have  always  the  fame  bjlk  or 
quantity  of  liquor  ;  and  confequently,  by  means  of  the 
balance,  can  eafily  tell,  when  diffcrtnt  liquors  fill  it, 
which  weighs  moli,  or  is  moil  intcnftly  heavv. 

Some  regard,  honever,  is  to  be  had  in  thtfe  trials 
to  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  degree  of  heat  and  cold 
in  the  weather  ;  becaufe  fome  liquors  rarefy  with  heat 
and  condenfe  with  cold  more  than  others,  and  accord- 
ingly take  up  more  or  lefs  room. 

By  means  of  this  inflrument.  the  ingenious  author 
has  made  a  table  to  n\ow  the  different  weights  of  t'le 
fame  bulk  of  the  mod  confiderablc  chemical  liquors 
both  in  fummer  and  winter,   as  follows  : 

Weighed  in  fuinmcr.  In  winter. 

The  arrpometer  full  of  02.  dr.  gr.  0%.  dr.gr. 

Qnickfilver,  •  1 1   CO  06     •  II    OO   32 

Oil  of  tartar,         -  01   03  08     -  01   cj  31 
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Weighed  in  fummer.       In  winltr.    •*'*'|P*e"» 

The  arstomcter  full  of  oa.  dr.  gr.  02.  dr.  rr.      Anl. 

Spirit  of  urine,           -  01    CO   32  -  oi    CO  43  """""»      "' 

Oil  of  vitriol,            -  01    03    58  -  01   04  03 

Spirit  of  nitre,          -  0ICI40  -  010170 

Spirit  of  fait,           -  c I    CO  39  .  ot    co  47 

Aquafortis,               -  01   01    38  -  01    OI    55 

Vinegar,               -  co  07   5J  -  CO. 07  60 

Spirit  of  Tvine,           -  oo  06  47  -  CO  06  6t 

River  water,            -  00  07   53  -  CO  07   57 

Diliilled  water,          -  CO  07   50  -  00  C7   54 

The    inftrumcnt    itfelf    weighed,    when     empty,     one 
drachm  twenty-eij^ht  grains.      Sec  If  ydp.ometer. 
AKA:0PAGUS.     See  AatopACus. 
ARy^^OSTYLE,  in  /irchitcHure,  a  term  ufcd  by 
Vitruvius,  to  fignify  the  grcateft  interval  which  can  be 
made  between  columns. 

ARitOTICS,  in  Medicint,  remedies  which  rarefy 
the  humours,  and  render  them  eafy  to  be  carried  off 
by  the  pores  of  the  {kin. 

ARAF,  among  the  Mahometans.  See  Alarat. 
ARAFAH,  tiie  ninth  day  of  the  laft  month  ot  the 
Arabic  year,  named  Dhoulhegial ;  on  which  the  pil- 
grims of  IMccca  perform  their  devotions  on  a  neigh- 
bouring mountain  called  Arafat.  The  Mahometans 
have  a  very  great  veneration  for  this  mountain,  be- 
caufe they  believe  that  Adam  and  Eve,  after  they 
were  bsnilhed  out  of  Paradife,  having  been  feparated 
from  each  other  during  l  20  years,  met  afterwards  on 
this  mountain. 

ARAFAT,  or  gidel  el  orphat,  the  mountain  of 
Inczvledge,  a  mountain  in  Arabia  near  Mecca.  The 
Mahometans  fay  this  was  the  place  where  Adam  firft 
met  with  and  knew  his  wife  Eve  after  their  expulfion 
from  Paradife.  Tliis  mountain  not  being  large  enough 
to  contain  all  the  devotees  that  come  annually  in  pil. 
grimage  to  Mecca,  ftones  arc  fet  up  all  round  it  to 
fhow  how  tar  it  reaches.  The  pilgrims  are  clad  in 
robes  of  humility  and  mortification,  with  their  heads 
uncovered.  They  feem  to  be  very  much  affeiled  ;  for 
the  tears  flow  down  their  cheek*,  and  they  fob  and 
figh  moil  bitterly,  begging  earnelUy  for  remifllon  of 
fins,  and  promiCng  to  lead  a  new  life.  Ihcy  continue 
here  about  four  or  five  hours,  and  at  half  an  hour  af- 
ter fuiifet  they  all  decamp  to  perform  a  religious  duty 
called  Afljaiii  nomas.  After  this,  they  ill  receive  the 
honourable  title  of  hcidgees,  which  is  conferred  upon 
them  by  the  imam  or  prieft.  This  being  pronounced, 
the  trumpet  founds,  and  they  all  return  to  Meccn. 
AR4GON.      See  Arragon. 

ARAL,  a  great  lake  in  the  kingdom  of  Khowa- 
razm.  King  a  little  to  the  eaftward  of  the  Cafpian 
fea.  Its  length  from  north  to  fouth  is  laid  to  be  near 
150  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft  about  70. 
1  he  fliore  on  the  wefl  fide  is  high  and  rocky,  and  de-  • 
flitute  of  g"od  water  :  yet  there  are  abundance  of  wild 
horfes,  affes,  anteli  pes,  and  wolves;  as  alio  a  fierce 
creature  called  a  iolbarl,  which  the  Tartars  fiv  is  of 
fuch  a  prodigious  ihength  as  to  carry  off  a  horfe.  It 
is  furprifing  that  this  lake  ihould  be  quite  unknown  to 
geographers  till  within  thefe  few  years.  Several  great 
rivers,  which  were  fuppofcd  to  run  into  the  Cafpian 
fea,  are  now  known  to  fall  into  this  lake,  particularly 
the  Siliun  or  Sirr,  and  the  Ghihun  ot  Amo,  fo  often 
3X2  mentioned 
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-Arahum    mentioned  by  the  Oriental  hiftorians.     This  like,  like 
".         the  Cafpian  fea,  has  no  vifible  outlet.      Its  water  is  alio 
■  very  fait ;  and  for  that  reafon  is  conveyed  by  the  neigh- 

bouring inhabitants  by  fmall  narrow  canals  into  fandy 
pits,  where  the  heat  of  the  fun,  by  exhaling  the  water, 
leaves  them  a  fufficient  quantity  of  fait.  The  fame 
kinds  of  fifh  are  found  in  the  Aral  that  are  found  in 
the  Cafpian  fea.  The  former  is  alfo  called  the  Late 
cf  Eagles. 

ARAHUM,  or  Harahum,  in  ancient  writers,  de- 
notes a  place  confecratcd  or  fet  apart  tor  holy  purpofes. 
Hence  the  phrafe  in  araho  jurare,  or  conjurare,  '■  to 
make  oath  in  the  church  ;"  becaufe,  by  the  Ripuarian 
laws,  all  oaths  were  to  be  taken  in  the  church  on  the 
relicks  of  the  faints. 

ARALIA,  the  Angelica  tree.  See  Botany 
Index. 

ARAM,  or  Arameta  Regio,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
the  Hebrew  name  of  Syria,  fo  called  from  Aram  the 
fon  of  Shem,   (Mofes,   Jofephiis). 

Aram  Bclh-Rehob,  in  Ancient  Geography,  was  that 
part  of  Syria  lying  to  the  north  of  Palelline  ;  becaufe 
Rehob  was  its  boundary  towards  that  quarter,  (Mo- 
fes) ;  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Alher,  (Judges)  ;  where 
it  joins  Sidon,   (Joftiua). 

ARAM-Damma/eh,  or  Syria  Damafcena,  in  Ancient 
Geography,  a  principal  part  of  Syria,  and  more  power- 
ful than  the  reft  (2  Sara.),  taking  its  name  from  Da- 
mafcus,  the  principal  city. 

Aram-  Maacha,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  diftridl  of 
Svria,    at    the    foot    of  Mjunt   Hermon.   (2   Samuel, 
I  Chronicles)  ;  on  the  borders  of  the  half  tribe  of  Ma 
nafTeh,  on  the  other  fide  the  Jordan,  called  the  coaft 
oi  Maachathi,   (Mofes,  Jofhua). 

ARAM-Naharaim,  in  Ancient  Geography,   i.  e.  Aram 
^    or  Syria  of  the  Rivers,  or    Mefopotamia,  fituated   be- 
tween the  Euphrates  and  Tigris ;  which  is  the  reafon 
of  the  name. 

ARAM-Soba,  or  Zoba,  in  Ancient  Geography,  which 
David  conquered,  was  a  country  near  the  Euphrates, 
where  afterwards  Palmyra  flood  :  the  Euphrates 
bounded  it  on  the  eaft,  as  the  land  of  Canaan  and  Sy- 
ria Damafcena  did  on  the  weft,    (2  Samuel). 

ARAMONT,  a  town  of  Languedoc  in  France, 
feated  on  the  river  Rhone.      E.  Long.  4.  52.  N.  Lat. 

43-  f4- 

ARANEA,  the  Spider.  See  Entomology  In- 
dex. 

ARANJUEZ,  a  town  in  the  province  of  New  Ca- 
ftile,  where  the  king  of  Spain  has  a  palace  and  gar- 
dens which  are  reckoned  the  moft  delightful  in  the 
world. 

This  place  is  20  miles  from  Madrid,  by  a  noble 
load,  planted  on  each  fide  with  trees,  lately  made  at 
the  expcnce  of  I  20,oool.  fterling.  It  is  delightfully 
fituated  at  the  conflux  of  the  rivers  Tagus  and  Jara- 
ma  ;  which  run  through  the  gardens,  and  add  new 
beauty  to  this  charming  fpot,  where  art  and  nature  fcem 
to  go  hand  and  hand  with  the  moft  plcafing  and  rur.nl 
fimplicity.  On  one  fide,  fine  avenues  of  ftatelv  oaks 
and  lofty  elms  convey  the  trucft  id'-as  of  magnificence, 
while  they  nfford  the  moft  reviving  ftiade  ;  on  the 
»)ther,  the  fudden  tranfitions  to  lawns  and  wilderncfs,  the 
cafcades  of  water  breaking  through  the  thickets,  the 
tuneful   fongs   of  numberkfs  birds  fhcltered  in  thefe 


cool  receflfes,  the  occafional  appearance  and  paffage  of  Aranjuf  j. 
the  monarch  attended  by  the  grandees  of  his  kingdom  j  '  '"   v        ' 
all  thefe  objefls   united,  and    concentred  in  one  point, 
fill  the  imagination  with  pleafing  ideas,  and    imprefs 
the  mind  of  a  traveller  with  a  thoufand  agreeable  fen- 
fations. 

The  general  fituation  is  in  a  very  large  plain  fur- 
rounded  with  large  hills,  of  a  moft  difagreeable  afpeft 
indeed,  but  feldom  appearing,  being  well  hidden  by 
the  noble  rows  of  trees  that  extend  acrofs  the  flat  in 
every  direflion.  The  main  body  of  the  palace  is  an 
old  building,  to  which  have  been  lately  added  two 
new  wings.  The  firft  part  of  the  building  was  erefted 
by  Philip  \\.  who  purchafed  the  eftate,  planted  many 
of  the  avenues,  and,  in  order  to  extend  his  chafe,  or 
to  indulge  his  fplenetic  difpofition,  had  all  the  vines 
that  grew  on  the  hills  rooted  up.  By  that  means  he 
drove  away  the  inhabitants,  and  rendered  the  environs 
of  his  villa  a  perfefl  defert. — The  apartments  aie  good; 
but  contain  nothing  very  particular  to  take  off  from 
the  enjoyment  of  lo-many  fine  objeiEls  abroad.  In  one 
of  the  new  wings  is  a  playhoufc,  and  in  the  other  a 
chapel.  Part  of  the  ceiling  of  tiie  former  was  painted 
by  Mcngs,  who  was  alfo  fent  to  Rome  to  paint  a  holy 
family  for  the  principal  altar  in  the  chapel.  There 
are  feven  fine  piftures  of  Luca  Jordano  in  the  apart- 
ment called  El  Cahmete  Anliguo,  and  fix  others  in  that 
De  los  Mayordomos.  The  portraits  of  the  grand  duke 
and  duchefs  of  Tulcany,  by  Mengs,  are  in  a  new  apart- 
ment called  the  kwg''s  drejjing  room.  In  the  chapel, 
over  the  great  altar,  there  is  a  fine  piilure  of  the  An- 
nunciation, by  Titian,  prefented  by  him  to  Charles  V. 
and  brought  from  the  convent  of  Jufte,  after  the  death 
of  that  emperor.  The  porcelain  cabinet,  where  there 
are  feveral  large  pieces  of  the  king's  own  manufafture, 
is  alfo  an  obje£l  of  curiofity  to  a  traveller. 

As  to  the  gardens,  the  whole  of  them  may  be 
thrown  into  three  grand  divifions,  diftinguiftied  by  the 
names  of  La  Huerta  Valenciana,  Los  Deleitts,  and  El 
Cortijo.  In  the  Huerta  Valenciann,  agriculture  and 
gardening  are  carried  on  in  the  f^me  manner  as  in  that 
fruitful  province,  and  they  plough  with  horfes.  In  the 
Cortijo  they  ufe  oxen,  as  in  Andalufia  ;  and  in  other 
places  they  fcratch  up  the  ground  with  mules,  as  is 
ftill  praflifed  in  forae  parts  of  Spain.  Whichever  way 
one  looks  round,  a  conftant  variety  pleafes  the  eye, 
and  enraptures  the  mind.  At  one  moment  the  fturdy 
buffalo  moves  before  you,  drawing  his  heavy  burden  j 
foon  after,  the  flow  camel,  with  his  ponderous  load  ; 
while  the  fwift  zebra  with  his  ftrijied  garment  frifks 
over  the  plains.  If  you  approach  the  farm,  every  ob- 
jeil  of  convenience  is  confulted,  and  in  the  dairy  every 
d(  gree  of  neatnefs.  The  Dutch  cow  enjoys  a  luxuri- 
ant pafture,  the  brood  mares  greatly  enliven  the  land- 
fcape,  and  the  ftables  art  filled  with  the  moft  excellent 
horfes  ;  and  an  immenfe  nurfeiy  futnilhes  all  manner 
of  trees  and  plants.  The  fine  avenue,  v  hich  lerves  alfo 
for  a  public  ivalk,  called  Calle  de  Reyna,  has  nothing 
equal  to  it  at  Vcrfailles.  It  is  three  mile.?  'ong,  quite 
ftraight  from  the  pa'ace  gate,  crofl"ing  the  Tngus  twice 
before  it  lofes  itfelf  in  the  thickets,  where  fome  noble 
fprending  elms  and  weeping  poplars  hang  beautifully 
over  the  deep  ftill  pool.  Near  this  road  is  a  flower 
garden  for  the  fprine,  laid  out  with  great  tafte  by  Mr 
Wall  during  his  miniftry.     The  gay  variety  of  flowers 
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Aranjiiez,  at  thi?  time  of  year  is  particularly  pleafin;;  to  tlie  eye  ; 
Arar.      but  its   benuly  foon    fades  on  tlie  approadi  of  (ummcr. 
'  As  the  weather   grows  hot,  the   company  that  choole 

to  walk  retire  to  a  garden  in  an  Ulaiid  of  the  Tagus, 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  palace.  This  is  a  heavenly 
place,  cut  into  various  walks  and  circular  lawns,  which 
in  their  primitive  flate  may  have  been  very  llifT  and 
formal  :  but  in  the  courle  of  a  century,  Nature  has 
obliterated  the  regular  forms  of  art  ;  the  trees  have 
fwelled  out  beyond  the  line  traced  for  them,  and  de- 
ftroycd  the  cnliladt  by  advancing  into  the  wa'ks  or  re- 
tiring from  them.  The  I'weet  (lowering  flirubs,  in- 
flead  of  being  clipped  and  kept  down,  have  been  al- 
lowed to  ftioot  up  into  trees,  and  hang  over  the  flatues 
and  fountains  they  were  originally  meant  to  ferve  as 
humble  fences  to.  The  jcts-d'cau  dadi  up  among  the 
trees,  and  add  frtfli  vtrdure  to  the  leaves.  The  ter- 
races and  balulUades  built  along  the  river,  arc  now 
overgrown  with  rofes,  and  other  luxuriant  bulhes, 
lianging  down  into  the  dream,  which  is  darkened  by 
the  large  trees  growing  on  the  oppofite  banks.  Many 
of  the  (tatues,  groupes,  and  fountains,  are  handfome, 
fome  mallerly,  the  works  of  Algardi  :  all  are  placed 
in  charming  points  of  view,  either  in  open  circular 
fpots,  at  a  difbnice  from  the  trees,  or  elle  in  gloomy 
arbours,  and  retired  angles  of  the  wood.  The  banks 
of  this  ivood,  called  the  Ila,  are  alfo  enlivened  by 
elegant  yachts  for  the  amulement  of  the  royal  family. 

The  town  or  village  formerly  conlilled  of  the  pa- 
laces, its  otiiccs,  and  a  few  milerable  huts,  where  the 
ambafladors,  and  the  attendants  of  the  court,  endea- 
voured to  lodge  themfelves.as  well  as  they  could,  but 
always  very  uncomfortably  ;  many  of  the  habitations 
were  vaults  half  under  ground.  What  determined  the 
king  to  build  a  new  town,  and  to  embellidi  the  envi- 
rons, was  an  accident  that  happened  at  the  nuncio's  ; 
a  coach  broke  through  the  cciliiig  of  his  dining-room, 
and  fell  in  upon  the  table.  The  court  then  began  to 
apply  very  confiderable  funis  to  the  purpofc  of  erefting 
*  proper  dwellings  for  the  great  iiumbcr  of  pcrfons  that 
flock  to  the  place  where  the  fovereign  rcfides  ;  near 
10,000  are  (uppoled  to  live  here  two  or  three  months 
in  Ipring;  the  king  ki-eps  I  15  fets  of  mules,  which  re- 
quire a  legion  of  men  to  take  care  o^  them.  Above  a 
million  ftcrliiiii  has  been  laid  out  at  Aranjuez  fince 
the  year  1763',  and  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that 
wonders  have  been  performed  :  feveral  tine  Itreets  drawn 
in  ftraight  lines  with  broad  pavement?,  a  double  row 
of  trees  before  the  houfes,  and  a  very  noble  road  in 
the  middle  ;  commodious  hotels  for  the  miniflers  and 
ambailadors ;  great  fquares,  markets,  churches,  a  thea- 
tre, and  an  amphitheatre  for  bull  feafts,  have  been 
raifcd  from  the  ground  ;  befi.les  the  acccflion  of  two 
new  wings  to  the  palace.  Neatnefs  and  convenience 
have  been  more  ftudied  and  fought  for  than  (liow  in 
the  architefture,  but  altogether  the  place  has  fome- 
thiag  truly  magnificent  in  the  coup  d'oeil. 

ARAR,  (Cccfar,  Strabo)  ;  Araris.,  (Dio  CalTius) ; 
Saucona,  (Ammian)  :  A  river  of  Celtic  Gaul,  now 
the  Haone ;  which  riles  out  of  Mount  Vogefus  on  the 
confini-s  of  Lorrain,  runs  through  the  Franche  Comte 
and  Burgundy,  and  below  Lyons  falls  into  the  Rhone. 
It  is  {'o  incredibly  fiow,  th.it  the  eye  cannot  dillinguilh 
which  way  it  moves,  (Csefar)  ;  and  therefore  Pliny 
calls  it  the  Siuggijh  river.     Its  couile  is  from  noith  to 


fouth.  It  is  famous  for  a  bridge  of  Casfar,  which  was 
built  by  the  loldiers  in  one  day.  It  is  navigable  equal- 
ly with  the  Rhone. 

ARARAT,  the  name  of  the  mountain  on  which 
Nuah's  ark  rtftcd,  after  the  abatement  of  the  waters 
of  the  univcrCal  deluge.  Concerning  this  mountain 
there  arc  various  conjeftures ;  though  it  is  almoft  uni- 
vcrfally  allowed  to  be  in  Armenia  Major.  Some  are 
of  opif.ion  that  it  is  one  of  the  mountains  which  divide 
Armenia  on  the  fouth  from  Mcfopotamia  and  that  part 
of  AlTyria  inhabited  by  the  Curds  ;  from  whom  ihefe 
mountains  took  the  name  of  Curtlu  or  Cardu,  by  the 
Greeks  turned  into  Gordycri,  fiic.  Others,  that  it  lies 
towards  the  middle  of  Armenia,  near  the  river  Araxes, 
above  280  miles  diftant  from  the  above-mentioned 
mountains,  miking  it  belong  to  Mount  Taurus;  but  the 
Armenians  are  pofitive  that  Noah's  Ararat  is  no  other 
than  a  mountain  to  whicli  they  now  give  the  name  of 
Mq/ts,  which  lies  about  I  2  leagues  to  the  eaft  of  Eri- 
van,  and  four  leagues  from  the  Aias.  It  is  encompaf- 
fed  by  feveral  petty  hills:  on  the  tops  of  them  are  found 
many  ruins,  thought  to  have  been  the  buildings  of  the 
firll  men,  who  were,  for  fome  time,  afraid  to  defcend 
into  the  plains.  It  (lands  by  itfclt,  in  form  of  a  fugar- 
loaf,  in  the  midll  of  a  very  large  plain,  detached,  as  it 
were,  from  the  other  mountains  of  Armenia,  which 
make  a  long  chain.  It  confills,  properly  Ipeaking,  of 
two  hills  ;  the  Itffer  of  which  is  the  more  (harp  and 
pointed  :  the  higher,  on  which  it  is  laid  the  ark  relied, 
lies  to  the  north-well  of  it,  and  riles  far  above  the 
neighbouring  mountains.  It  leems  fo  high  and  big, 
that,  when  the  air  is  clear,  it  may  be  feen  four  or  five 
days  journey  off;  yet  travellers  think  the  height  is  not 
extraordinary.  Chardin  is  of  opinion  that  he  pafTed  a 
part  of  Mount  Caucafus  which  is  higher  ;  and  Poullet 
thinks  the  height  of  Mount  Mafis,  or  Ararat,  not  above 
twice  as  great  as  that  of  Mount  Valerian  near  Paris. 
They  therefore  think  that  if-  being  vifible  at  fuch  a 
great  diftance  is  owing  to  its  lonely  fituation  in  a  vafl 
plain  and  upon  the  moil  elevated  part  of  the  country, 
without  any  mountains  before  it  to  obftrucl  the  view. 
Nor  is  the  fnow  with  which  it  is  always  covered  from- 
the  middle  upwards  any  argument  of  its  height  ;  for 
in  this  country,  ice  hath  often  been  obferved  in  the 
mornings  of  the  middle  of  July.  (See  Armenia). 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  this  mountain  hath  never 
yet  been  afcendcd  ;  which  the  Armenians  pretend  was 
owing  to,  the  interpofition  of  angels,  in  order  to  difap- 
point  the  curiofity  of  thofe  who  wanted  to  advance  to 
fuch  a  facred  place  as  that  whereon  the  ark  rcOed  :  but 
the  excels  of  cold  may  very  reafonably  be  fuppofed 
able  to  frurtrate  all  fuch  attempts,  without  any  luper- 
natural  interpofition.  The  moft  diilir>i5l  account  we 
have  of  this  mountain  is  that  given  by  M.  Tournefort: 
which,  however,  being  much  fwelled  with  immaterial 
circumllances,  it  isnecdlefs  to  trouble  our  readers  with 
at  length.  He  tells  us,  that  this  mountsin  is  one 
of  the  moft  dilagreesble  fights  upon  earth,  without 
either  houfes,  convents,  trees,  or  (hrubs  ;  and  ftems  as 
if  continually  wafting  and  mouldering  away.  He  di- 
vides it  into  three  regions  :  The  lowtrmoft.  he  fays,  is 
the  only  one  which  contains  any  human  creatures,  and 
is  occupied  by  a  few  miferable  ftiepherds  that  tend  ("cab- 
by (locks  ;  and  here  are  alfo  found  fome  partridges  : 
the  fecond  is  inhabited  by  crows  and  tigers ;  and  all 
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til e  reft  Is  covered  with  fnow,  wliich  half  tlie  year  is 
involved  in  thick  clouds.  On  the  fide  of  the  moun- 
tain that  looks  toward  Erivaa  is  a  prodigious  preci- 
pice, from  whence  rocks  of  an  iinraenfe  fize  are  con- 
tinually tumbling  down  with  a  hideous  noife.  This 
precipice  feems  quite  perpendicular  ;  and  the  extremi- 
ties are  rough  and  blackifli,  as  if  fmutted  with  fmoke. 
The  foil  of  the  mountain  is  loofe,  and  on  the  fandy 
parts  it  is  impolfible  to  take  a  firm  ftep  ;  fo  that  our 
trrivoller  encountered  great  difficulties  in  his  afcent  and 
defcent  of  this  mountain  ;  being  often  obliged,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  the  land,  to  betake  himlelf  to  places 
tvhere  great  rocks  were  heaped  on  one  another,  under 
wiiich  he  paiTed  as  through  caverns,  or  to  places  full 
of  ftones,  where  he  was  forced  to  leiip  from  one  ftone 
to  another.  If  we  may  believe  Struys,  a  Dutch  writ- 
er, however,  all  thefe  difRculties  may  be  (brmounted. 
He  alTures  us,  he  went  five  days  journey  up  Mount  A- 
rarat,  to  fee  a  Romifli  hermit  :  that  he  palTed  through 
three  regions  of  clouds  ;  the  firft  dark  and  thick,  the 
next  cold  and  full  of  fnow,  and  the  third  colder  ftill  ; 
tliat  he  advanced  five  miles  every  day  ;  and  when  he 
came  to  the  place  where  the  hermit  had  his  cell,  he 
breathed  a  very  ferene  and  temperate  air  ;  that  the 
hermit  told  him,  that  he  perceived  neither  wind  nor 
rain  all  the  25  years  he  had  dwelt  there  ;  and  that  on 
the  top  of  the  mountain  there  reigned  a  ftill  greater 
tranquillity,  whereby  the  ark  was  preferved  uncorrupt- 
ed.  He  farther  pretends,  that  the  hermit  gave  him  a 
crofs  made  out  of  the  wood  of  the  ark,  together  with 
a  <;ertificate  ;  a  formal  copy  of  which  the  author  has 
given  in  his  iliam  relation. 

ARASSI,  a  maritime,  populous,  and  trading  town 
of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  Genoa.  E.  Long.  7.  20. 
N.  Lat.  44.  3. 

ARATEIA,  in  antiquity,  a  yearly  feftival  celebra- 
ted at  Sicyon,  on  the  birth  day  of  Aratus,  wherein 
divers  honours  were  paid  by  a  prieft  confecrated  to 
this  fervice,  who  for  diftinftion's  fake  wore  a  ribband 
befpangled  with  white  and  purple  fpots.  The  Arateia 
were  folemnized  with  much  pomp  of  mufic,  the  chorift- 
ers  of  Bacchus  attending. 

ARATUS,  general  of  the  Achaeans,  conquered 
Xicocles  tyrant  of  Sicyon.  Two  years  after  he  fur- 
prifed  the  caftle  called  Jlcrocorinthus,  and  drove  out 
the  king  of  Macedonia  :  he  delivered  Argos  from  its 
tyrants,  and  was  poifoned  by  Philip  II.  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia, whom  he  had  newly  relfored.  He  was  about 
62  when  he  died,  the  fccond  year  of  the  141(1  Olym- 
piad. He  was  interred  at  Sicyon,  and  received  the 
greateft  honours  from  his  countrymen.  His  fon,  who 
had  alfo  been  prjetor,  was  poifoned  by  King  Philip. 
Polybius  gives  us  fo  great  a  character  of  Aratus  the 
father's  Commentaries  or  Hiftory,  that  the  lots  of  fo 
Valuable  a  work  is  higiily  to  be  regretted. 

Aratus,  a  Greek  poet,  born  at  S.ili,  or  Sola;, 
a  town  in  Cilicia,  which  afterwards  changed  its  name, 
and  was  called  Pompeiofiolit,  in  honour  of  Pompey  the 
Great.  He  flour'flied  about  the  124th,  or  according 
to  fome,  the  126th  Olympiad,  in  the  re'gn  of  Ptole- 
my Philadelphus  king  of  Egypt.  He  difcovered  in 
his  youth  a  remarkable  poignancy  of  wit,  and  capacity 
for  improvement  ;  and  having  received  his  education 
under  Dionyfius  Heracleotes,  a  Stoic  philofopher,  he 
cfpoufcd  the  principles  of  that  fefl.     Aratus  was  phy- 
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ficlan    to  Antlgonus  Gonatus,    the  fon  of  Demetrius     Aratos 
Poliorcetes,    king  of  Macedon  :  this  prince,  being  a  II 

great  encourager  of  learned  men,  fent  for  him  to  court, ,  ^ *'"''"• 
admitted  him  to  his  intimacy,  and  encouraged  him  in  ' 

his  ftudies.  The  Ph  riiumena  of  Ar:itus,  which  is  llill 
extant,  gives  him  a  title  to  the  charaRer  of  an  afiro- 
nomer  as  well  as  a  poet  ;  in  this  piece  he  defcribes  the 
nature  and  motion  of  the  ftars,  and  (liows  the  particular 
influences  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  with  theii  various  dif- 
pofitions  and  relations.  He  wrote  this  poem  in  Greek 
verfe  ;  it  was  tr^nilated  into  Latin  by  Cicero  ;  who  tells 
us,  in  his  firft  book  De  Oralore,  that  the  verles  of  Ara- 
tus are  very  noble.  1  his  piece  was  tranflited  ly  others 
as  well  as  Cicero  ;  there  being  a  tranflation  by  Germa- 
nicus  Caefar,  and  another  into  elegant  verfe  by  Fefius 
Avienus.  An  edition  of  the  Phtrnomena  was  publilhcd 
by  Grotius,  at  Leyden,  in  quarto,  1600,  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  with  the  fragments  of  Cicero's  verfion, 
and  the  tranflations  of  Germanicus  and  Avienus  ;  all 
which  the  editor  has  illuftrated  vsith  curious  notes. 
He  was  certainly  much  elieemed  by  the  ancients,  fince 
we  find  fo  great  a  number  of  fcholialls  and  commenta- 
tors upon  him,  There  are  feverai  other  works  alfo 
afcribed  to  Aratus.  Suidas  mentions  the  following  ; 
Hymns  to  Pan  ;  Aftrology  and  Aftrothefy  ;  a  compc- 
fition  of  Antidotes  ;  an  'Eir^iurix.tt  on  1  heopropus  ;  an 
MoT^cut  on  Antigonus;  an  Epigram  on  Phila,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Antipater,  and  wife  of  Antigonus  ;  an  Epice- 
dium  of  Cleorabrotus  ;  a  CorreClion  of  the  Odyflev  ; 
and  lome  Epiflles  in  profe.  Virgil,  in  his  Georgic<, 
has  imitated  or  tranflated  many  paflages  from  this  au- 
thor ;  and  St  Paul  has  quoted  a  paffage  of  Aiatus. 
It  is  in  his  fpeech  to  the  Athenians  (Afts  xvii.  28.) 
wherein  he  tells  them,  that  fome  of  their  own  poets 
have  faid.  Toy  yx^  xxi  ysvo;  nrfnv  :  "  For  we  are  alfo  his 
offspring."  Thele  words  are  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
line  of  the  Phctnomena  of  Aratus. 

ARAVA,  a  fortrefs  of  Upper  Hungary,  in  a  coun- 
ty and  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name.  E.  Long.  20.  o. 
N.  Lat.  47.  20. 

ARAUCO,  a  fortrefs  and  town  of  Chili,  in  South 
America  ;  fituated  in  a  fine  valley,  on  a  river  of  the 
fame  name.  The  bravery  of  the  natives  drove  the 
Spaniards  out  of  their  country  even  without  fire  arms. 
W.  Long.  51.  20.   S.  Lat.  42.  30.  ' 

ARAUSIO,  or  Civitai  Arauficnfis,  or  Araiifico- 
rum  (Notitia;)  ;  Colonia  Secundanorum  (Mela,  Pliny, 
Coins)  ;  fo  called,  becaufe  the  veterans  of  the  fecond 
legion  were  there  fettled  :  The  capital  of  the  Cavares, 
in  Gallia  Narbonenfis.  Now  Orange^  in  the  weft  of 
Provence,  on  an  arm  of  the  rivulet  Egue,  which  foon 
after  falls  into  the  Rhone,  from  which  it  is  diilant  a 
league  to  the  eart,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain.  Here  is 
an  ancient  amphitheatre  to  be  ftill  ften.  E.  Long.  4. 
46.  N.  Lat.  44.  10. 

ARAVV,  a  town  of  Swilferland,  in  Argow,  feated 
on  the  liver  Aar.  It  is  handlome,  large,  and  remark- 
able for  its  church,  its  fountain,  and  the  fertility  of 
the  foil.     E.  Long.  18.  o.  N.  Lat.  47.  25. 

ARAXES,  now  the  Aras,  a  river  of  Armenia 
Major,  which  lakes  its  rile  in  a  mountain  called  /ihlos, 
where  the  Euphrates  alio  hath  its  origin.  P'rom  this 
mountain  it  runs  eaftward  with  a  ferpentine  courfe,  dif- 
charging  itlclf  into  the  Cafpian  fc.a,  after  a  run  of  up- 
wards of  500  miles,  during  which  it  receives  fomecon- 
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Arba.  fidtrahle  rivers.  .Some  Imvc  imnglned  tint  it  hath  its 
""■'^~'  rife  in  Mount  Ararat  ;  hut  'roanictntt  .ilTures  us  tliat 
it  comes  no  nc.ircr  that  mountain  iliaii  12  miles.  The 
A  raxes  is  a  very  rapid  tiver,  and  is  fuppodd  to  be  the 
Gihon  mentioned  by  Moles.  Bi  fides  this  txtrcme  rapi- 
dity, it  is  very  apt  to  overflow  after  rains  ;  fo  that 
they  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  build  bridges  over 
it  ;  though  fome  of  them  appi-ar,  from  the  few  arches 
rcmaininj^,  to  have  been  built  of  the  beft  mat»-ri.ils, 
and  in  the  ftrongeft  manner.  Such  is  the  ^||)cmence 
of  its  current  after  the  thawing  of  the  adjacent  fnows, 
or  fome  fierce  rains,  that  neither  banks  nor  dikes  can 
refilt  it  ;  fo  that  nothin;;  can  be  mote  terrible  than  the 
noife  and  violince  of  its  ivaves  at  fuch  times  :  but  in 
winter,  when  its  waters  are  low,  it  is  fordable  in  fome 
plaris  on  camels. 

y\RBA,  In  Ancient  Gcogta/ihy,  an  iflaiKl  and  city 
of  Illvria,  now  /Irbe,  in  tlie  gulf  o*  Qaarnaro.  Of 
this  ifland,  which  has  been  but  flightly  noticed  by 
geoiiraphers,  we  have  the  following  defcription  by  the 
Alibe  Furtis. 

In  the  Roman  times,  it  is  probable  that  there  were 
no  other  cities  in  Arbe  but  that  which  bears  the  name 
of  tlie  ifitnd,  in  the  neis^hbouihood  ot  which  ancient 
monuments  are  frequently  dug  up. 

This  city  of  Arbe,  though  the  capital  of  a  fmall 
ifland,  not  above  thirty  miles  round,  wholly  unculti- 
vated, and  uninhabitable  in  the  highell  part  that  faces 
the  channel  of  IMotlacca,  has  always  maintained  itielf 
with  decorum.  That  it  was  inhabited  by  civilized  peo- 
ple in  the  Roman  times,  is  evident,  by  the  infcriptions 
that  have  been  frequently  difcovered  there,  and  others 
Jlill  remaining  at  Arbe.  In  the  lower  times  it  fuffered 
all  the  calamities  to  which  the  neighbouring  countries 
were  (ubjefted,  bat  it  always  recovered  itfelf  with 
honour  even  after  diflTolution. 

The  archives  of  the  community  of  Arbe  contain 
fome  ancient  papers  that  are  truly  valuable,  and  they 
are  kept  with  great  jealoufy  ;  by  them  it  appears,  that, 
in  the  eleventh  r.ntury,  gold  and  filk  were  not  rare 
among  the  inhabitants.  Ar-'e  was  lubje£l  to  the  kings 
of  Hungary  ;  afterwards  it  became  dependent  on  Ve- 
netian feudatories  ;  and  at  lad  was  taken  under  the  im- 
mediate dominion  of  themort  ferene  republic,  by  which 
a  governor  is  appointed  who  has  the  title  of  count  and 
captain.  The  number  of  people  on  the  ifland  does 
riOt  much  exceed  three  thouland  fouls,  diftributed  in 
a  few  paridies,  which  might  be  officiated  by  a  fmall 
number  of  prierts  :  Yet,  through  a  monftrous  incon- 
fiftency  that  falls  very  heavy  on  the  poor  inhabitants, 
they  have  to  maintain  no  lefs  than  three  convents  of 
friars,  and  as  many  of  nuns,  btfides  the  confiderable 
charge  of  near  fixty  priefts,  who  have  a  very  fcanty 
provifion. 

The  climate  of  Arbe  is  none  of  the  happieft  ;  the 
winter  feafon  is  horrid,  efpecially  when  agitated  by  the 
violent  northeily  winds,  which'  fometimes  transform 
the  intermediate  feafons  into  winter,  and  cau'e  the  fum- 
mer  itfelf  to  difappear.  Thefe  furious  winds  do  great 
damage  to  the  ifland,  particularly  in  the  vsintct  and 
fpring.  Two  years  ago,  about  twelve  thoufand  iheep 
perilhed  in  one  night,  of  cold,  in  the  common  paf- 
tures  of  the  mountain  ;  where,  according  to  the  cuf- 
tom  over  all  Dalmatia,  they  are  left  in  the  open  air  the 


ful  commotion  of  the  waves,  which  often  roar,  be- 
tween the  mountains  of  Arbe  and  the  oppofi'e  ANs, 
in  the  narrow  rhannel  of  Moilacca,  conlumes  all  the 
buds  of  the  plants  and  corn,  if  it  happens  to  be  diivcn 
upon  the  ifland  by  the  wind  ;  and  it  is  followed  by  a 
cruel  fcarcity  of  every  kind  of  produft.  This  ca- 
lamity communicates  its  baneful  inlluencc  tven  to  the 
flefli  of  the  animals  left  on  the  padures,  that  brcomes 
ill  tailed,  in  conlequcnci-  of  the  bittcrnefs  and  bad 
nouridiment  ot  the  food.  Ahflrafling  from  thelc  ir- 
regularities, the  air  of  Arbe  is  healthful  ;  nor  ought 
the  conflant  dimmer  fevers  among  the  inhabitants  to 
he  attributed  to  its  influence,  as  they  are,  more  proba- 
bly, derived  from  unwholefome  food,  and  a  way  of  life 
differing  little  from  that  of  the  Hottentots. 

The  appear.ance  of  the  ifland  is  exceedingly  pleafant. 
On  the  eaft  it  has  a  very  high  mountain,  ot  the  fame 
fubftance  as  the  Morlacca,  of  which  it  was  once  a  part. 
At  the  foot  of  this  mountain,  the  reft  of  the  ifland  is 
extended  to  the  weflward,  and  divided  into  beautiful 
and  fruitful  plains  interlperfed  with  little  hills  fit  to 
bear  the  richefl  produfts.  At  the  extremity  that 
looks  to  the  north,  a  delightful  promontory,  called 
l.oparo,  ftretches  into  the  fca  ;  it  is  crowned  with  lit- 
tle hills,  which  almofl  quite  enclofe  a  fine  cultivated 
plain.  Near  this  promontory  are  the  two  fmall  iflands 
of  S.  Gregorio  and  Goll,  very  ufeful  to  flicpherds  and 
fifhers.  The  coafl  of  Arbe,  that  faces  the  Morlacca 
mountains,  is  quite  ffcep  and  inacccfTible  ;  and  the- 
channel  between  them  is  extremely  dangerous,  being 
expofed  to  furious  winds,  and  without  a  lingle  port  on 
either  fide.  The  long  and  narrow  ifland  of  Dolin, 
lying  parallel  to  the  ifland  of  Arbe,  along  the  coall  of 
Barbado,  forms  a  channel  lefs  dangerous,  though  by  no 
means  fo  lecure  as  it  is  beautiful  to  look  at.  There 
arc  feveral  harbours  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city 
ot  Arbe,  by  which  the  trade  of  the  bell  part  of  the 
ifland  is  facilitated. 

The  city  ftands  on  a  rifing  ground  between  two  har- 
bours, which  form  a  penintula  ;  it  contains  about  a 
thouland  inhabitants,  among  whom  are  many  noble  fa- 
milies, but  few  of  them  are  rich.  Among  the  mo.1 
reinaikable  curiofities  of  the  ifland,  the  Arbegiani  are 
proud  of  many  egregious  relicks,  and  particularly  of 
the  head  of  S.  Criflofano  their  prote£lor;  but  the  lovers 
of  facred  antiquity  will  find  fomething  much  more  An- 
gular in  the  three  heads  of  Shadrach,  Mi  fhech,  and 
Abednego,  which  are  venerated  there  with  great  de- 
votion. Four  of  the  principal  gentlemen  are  keepers 
of  the  fanftuary,  and  to  their  care  the  precious  records 
of  the  city  are  alfo  committed.  Among  thefe  records 
there  is  a  tranlaftion  of  lot  8,  by  which  the  city 
of  Arbe  promifes  to  the  doge  of  Venice,  Ottone  Or- 
feolo,  a  tribute  of  fome  pounds  de  ferta  /erica,  "  of 
wrought  filk,"  and  in  cafe  of  contravention,  pounds  de 
auro  ohrizo,  "  of  pure  gold." 

In  the  laft  age  there  was  a  learned  bifliop  of  Arbe. 
named  Ottavio  Spaderi,  who  would  not  permit  the  re- 
licks  of  S.  Chriftofano  to  be  expofed  to  the  public  ve- 
neration, on  the  folemnity  of  the  faint's  day,  becaufe 
he  doubted  of  their  authenticity.  The  mob  rofe,  and 
was  going  to  throw  him  down  from  the  top  of  the  hill 
on  which  the  cathedral  llands ;  nor  did  the  tumult 
ceafe  after  the  day  was  part.  The  government  fent 
whole  year  round.     The  fait  fog  raifed   by  the  diead*     an  armed  veffel  to  deliver  the  prelate  from  the  danger 
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Atba,  •  he  was  in  ;  and  the  Pope  thought  proper  to  give  him 

Arbaces.    3  more  tradable  fpoufe  in  Italy. 

^""^  The  nature  of  the  foil  of  Arbe,  is  not  the  fame  in 

every  fituation ;  nay  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  coun- 
try where  there  is  fo  great  a  variety  in  fo  little  fpace. 
There  is  a  very  great  difference  between  the  ground  of 
the  extremity  of  the  mountain  above  the  channel  of 
Baibado,  and  the  fides  of  it  on  the  one  part  towards  the 
ilLnd,  and  on  the  other  facing  the  1  idge  of  Morlacca. 
Nor  is  the  top  of  the  mountain  itfelf  always  of  the  fame 
ftruflure  :  for  in  fome  parts  it  is  extended  in  a  fine  le- 
vel plain,  partly  woody  and  partly  cultivable  ;  in  other 
places  it  is  quite  rocky^  and  corapofed  of  bare  marble. 
The  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  where  it 
ftretches  towards  the  (hore,  oppofite  to  Jablanaz,  is 
nothing  but  marble  ;  and  in  the  dillridf  of  Barbado 
it  is  gravelly,  and  a  good  foil  for  vines.  The  wine  of 
Barbado  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  in  great  eflima- 
tion  ;  liardly  any  other  product  is  cultivated  along  that 
coali,  as  the  vines  fucceed  fo  well,  notwithftanding 
the  negligent  culture.  Below  the  pretended  ruins  of 
Colento  the  land  bears  vines,  olives,  mulberry,  and 
other  fruit  trees,  and  alfo  corn  in  the  loweft  parts.  AH 
.  the  lower  part  of  the  iiland  is  compofed  alternately  of 
'         little  hills  and  valleys,  and  of  a  fubftance  for  the  mod 
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ARBALEST,  or  Cross  Bow.     See  Cross-Boiv. 

ARBELA,  now  Irbil,  a  city  of  AiTyria,  lying  in 
E.  Long.  44.  5.  N.  Lat.  35.  15.  It  is  famous  for 
the  laft  and  decifive  battle  fought  in  its  neighbourhood 
between  Alexander  the  Gieat  and  Darius  Codoman- 
nns.  This  battle  was  fought  331  years  before  Chrift, 
and  the  event  ot  it  determined  the  fate  of  the  Perfiati 
empire.  Arrian  relates,  that  Darius's  army  conlilted 
of  a  million  of  foot  and  40,000  horie  ;  according  to 
Diodori^  there  were  ZOO.OOO  tuirfe  and  8co,000  foot; 


Arbaleft, 

Arbcla. 


Plutarch  relates,  that  tht-  hoilc  and  loot  together  made 
up  a  million  ;  and  Juft  n  gives  us  exaftly  half  Diodo- 
rus's  number.  The  Mpcedonian  army,  according  to 
Arrian,  confifted  of  40.OOO  foot  and  70CO  horfe. 

Upon  receiving  notice  of  the  vaft  ftrength  of  the 
enemy,  Alexander  exprtffed  neither  furprife  nor  appre-  Gil/In'. 
henfion  •,  but  having  "  commanded  a  halt,  he  encamped  Hijl.  c/ 
four  days,  to  give  his  men  reft  and  refrelhmtnt.     J-J is ''"'"• 
camp  being  fortified   by  a  good    intrenchment,  he  left 
in  it  the  fick  and  irifirm,  together  with  all  the  baggage  ; 
and,    on  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day,   prepared   to 
march  againft  the  enemy  with  the  efft-flive  part  of  his 
army,  which  was  faid  to  confift  of  40,000  irtfantry  and 
7000   horfe,  unencumbered   with   any  thing   but  their 
provifions  and  armour.     The  march  was  undertaken  at 


part  very  different  from  that  of  the  mountain  and  its  the  fecond  watch  of  the  night,  that  the  Macedonians, 
adjacencies.  As  the  organization  of  the  mountain  is  by  joining  battle  in  the  morning,  might  enjoy  the  im- 
whollv  of  marble,  fo  that  of  the  hills  is  generally  aie-  portant  advantage  of  having  an  entire  day  before  them, 
naceo'us.  The  whetftone  forms  a  large  part,  and  fre-  to  reap  the  full  fruits  of  their  expefled  vi8ory.  About 
quently  contains  oftracites  and  lenticulares ;  the  ex-  half  way  between  the  hoftile  camps,  feme  eminences 
tetior  ftratum  is  commonly  friable.  The  valleys,  which  intercepted  the  view  of  either  army.  Having  afcend- 
according  to  appearances  (hould  be  full  of  fand,  are  ed  the  rifing  ground,  Alexander  firft  beheld  the  bar- 
provided  with  an   excellent  foil,  with    fuch  a  mixture  barians,  drawn  up  in   battle  array,  and   perhaps  more 


of  very  minute  fand  as  is  requifite  to  keep  it  light. 
Springs  of  frefh  water  are  by  nature  well  diftributed 
over  the  ifland,  and  maintain  a  proper  humidity  when 
the  fummer  is  not  exceffively  dry;  fo  that  the  dark  ver- 
dure of  the  hills  covered  with  wood,  the  luxuriance  of 
the  vines,  and  freflinefs  of  the  corn  ground,  form  a 
fpeftacle  extremely  cheerful  and  agreeable. 

The  ifland  of  Arbe  would  have  every  thing  requi- 
fite for  the  fubfiffence  of  its  fmall  population,  if  the 
land  was  cultivated  by  a  people  lefs  Ifupid  and  lazy. 
It  produces,  however,  firewood,  of  which  many  car- 
goes are  annually  fent  to  Venice  ;  corn,  oil,  excellent 
wine,  brandy,  and  filk,  fince  very  ancient  times  ;  it  alfo 
exports  hides,  wool,  (hecp,  hogs,  and  horfes  of  a  good 
breed.  There  is  alfo  abundance  of  good  fait  made  on 
the  ifland  ;  and  the  filhing  of  tunny  and  mackartl,  not- 
withftanding it  is  managed  in  a  flovenly  and  awkward 
manner,  makes  no  inconfiderable  article  of  trade  to  the 
Arbegiani,  who,  like  all  thtir  neighbours,  find  their  ac- 
count in  felling  this  commodity  to  ftrangers  rather  than 
to  the  Venetians.  Yet,  with  all  thife  natural  produfts, 
the  ifland  is  very  far  from  being  rich,  or  even  in  a  tole- 
rably tlourifliing  ftate  ;  brcaufe  there  is  much  land  left 
uncultivated,  and  the  peafants  are  lazy. 

ARBACES  governed  Media  under  Sardanapalus. 
Seeing  him  Ipiniiing  among  a  company  of  his  women, 
he  ftirred  up  las  piople  to  revolt,  and  dethroned  Sar- 
danapalus ;  wha  thereupon  burnt  himlelf  in  his  palace, 
Arbaces  being  crowned,  began  the  monarchy  of  the 
Medes,  which  laftcd  317  years  under  nine  kings,  till 
Aftyages  was  (-xprllcd  h  Cvrus.  Arb  ices  reigned  22 
years,  and  died  A.  M.  3206.     Sec  Medi.\. 


fkilfully  marlfialled  than  he  had  reafon  to  apprehend, 
Iheir  appearance,  at  leaft,  immediately  determined  him 
to  change  his  firft  refolution.  He  again  commanded 
a  halt,  fummoned  a  council  of  war  ;  and  diflferent  mea- 
fures  being  propofed,  acceded  to  the  fingle  opinion  of 
P<irmenio,  who  advifed  that  the  foot  ftiould  remain  fta- 
tionary  until  a  detachment  of  horfe  hsd  explored  the 
field  of  battle  and  carefully  examined  the  difpofition  of 
the  enemy.  Alexander,  whofe  condufl  was  equalled 
by  his  courage,  and  both  furpafTed  by  his  aftivity,  per- 
formed thofe  important  duties  in  perlbn  at  the  head  of 
his  light  horfe  and  royal  cohort.  Having  returned 
with  unexampled  celerity,  he  again  ajTemblcd  his  cap- 
tains, and  encouraged  them  by  a  fliort  fpeech.  Their 
ardour  correfponded  with  his  own  ;  and  the  foldicis, 
confident  of  viflory,  were  commanded  to  take  reft  and 
refrefhment. 

"  Meanwhile  Darius,  perceiving  the  enemy's  ap- 
proach, kept  his  men  prepared  for  aftion.  Notwith- 
ftanding the  great  length  of  the  plain,  he  was  obliged 
to  contract  his  front,  and  form  in  two  lines,  each  of 
which  was  extremely  deep.  According  to  the  Perfiart 
cufiom,  the  king  occupied  the  centre  of  the  firft  line, 
furrounded  by  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  the  great 
officers  of  his  court,  and  defended  by  his  horle  and 
foot  guards,  amounting  to  15,000  chofen  men.  Thefc 
fplendid  troops,  who  ftemcd  fitter  for  parade  than  bat- 
tle, were  flanked  on  either  fide  by  the  Greek  merce- 
naries and  other  warlike  battalions,  carefully  felefted 
from  the  whole  army.  The  right  wing  confifted  of  the 
Mcdes,  Parthians,  Hyrcanlans  and  Saca; ;  the  left  was 
chiefly  occupied  by  the  Badlrians^  Perfians,  and  Car- 
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Arbc!a.  dufians.  The  various  nntions  compofing  this  immenfe 
^~~v— ^  holl  ivcre  (litTcrciitly  iirmcd,  with  fuords,  fpenrs,  clubs, 
and  hatchets  :  while  the  horfc  and  foot  of  each  divi- 
fion  were  piomiliuouny  blended,  riither  from  llit  re- 
fult  of  accident  than  by  the  direftion  of  dcfif^n.  Tlie 
armed  chariots  fronted  the  full  line,  whofc  centre  was 
farther  defended  by  the  elephants.  Cholen  (quadrons 
of  Scythian,  K  .ftrian,  and  Cappadocian  cavalry  advan- 
ced before  either  wing,  prepared  to  bring  on  the  ac- 
tion, or  after  it  began  to  attack  the  enemy  in  flank 
and  rear.  The  unexpeded  approach  of  Alexander 
within  fight  of  his  tents  prevented  Darius  from  forti- 
fying the  vvide  extent  of  iiis  camp  ;  and,  as  he  dreaded 
a  nocturnal  alTiult  from  cnemius  who  often  veiled  their 
defigns  in  darknef»,  he  commanded  his  men  to  remain 
all  night  under  arms.  This  unufual  meafure,  the 
gloomy  iilence,  the  long  and  anxious  expedlation,  to- 
gether with  the  fatigue  of  a  reftlefs  night,  dilcouraged 
the  whole  army,  but  infpired  double  terror  into  thofe 
who  had  witnelTcd  the  miferable  difafters  on  the  banks 
of  the  Granicus  and  the  IlTus. 

"  At  daybreak  Alexander  difpofed  his  troops  in 
a  manner  fuggefted  by  the  fuperior  numbers  and  deep 
order  of  the  enemy.  His  main  body  confifted  of  two 
heavv-armed  phalanxes,  each  amounting  to  above 
16,000  men.  Of  thcfe  the  greater  part  formed  into 
one  line  ;  behind  which  he  placed  the  heavy-armed 
men,  reinforced  by  his  targeteers,  with  orders,  that 
vvhen  the  outfpreading  wings  of  the  enemy  prepared 
to  attack  the  flanks  and  rear  of  his  firft  line,  the  fecond 
flioulJ  immediately  wheel  to  receive  them.  The  caval- 
ry and  light  infantry  were  lb  difpofed  on  the  iviiigs, 
that  while  one  part  refitted  the  fliock  of  the  Pi  rfians 
in  front,  another,  by  only  facing  to  the  right  or  left, 
might  take  them  in  flank.  Skilful  archers  and  darters 
were  polled  at  proper  intervals,  as  affording  the  bed 
defence  againll  the  armed  chariots,  which  (as  Alexan- 
der well  knew)  mull  immediately  become  ufelefs  when- 
ever their  coiiduflors  or  horfes  were  wounded. 

"  Having  thus  arranged  the  feveral  parts,  Alexan- 
der with  equal  judgment  led  the  whole  in  an  oblique 
direflion  towards  the  enemy's  left  ;  a  mancEuvre  which 
enabled  the  Macedonians  to  avoid  contending  at  once 
with  fuperior  numbers.  When  his  advanced  battalions, 
notwithftanding  their  nearnefs  to  the  enemy,  ftill  llretch- 
ed  towards  the  right,  D.irius  alio  extended  his  left,  till, 
fearing  that  by  continuing  this  movement,  his  men 
fliould  be  drawn  gradually  off  the  plain,  he  command- 
ed the  Scythian  fquadrons  to  advance,  and  prevent  the 
farther  extenfion  of  the  hollile  line.  Alexander  imme- 
diately detached  a  body  of  horfe  to  oppofe  them.  An 
equeflrian  combat  enfucd,  in  which  both  parties  were 
reinforced,  and  the  barbarians  finally  repelled.  The 
armed  chariots  then  iffued  forth  with  impetuous  vio- 
lence ;  but  their  appearance  only  was  formidable  ;  for 
the  precautions  taken  by  Alexander  rendered  their  af- 
fault  harmlefs.  Darius  next  moved  his  main  bodv, 
but  with  fo  little  order,  that  the  horfe,  mixed  with 
the  infantry,  advanced,  and  left  a  vacuity  in  the  line, 
which  his  gen.-rals  wanted  time  or  vigilance  to  fupply. 
Alexander  feized  the  dccifive  moment,  and  penetrated 
into  the  void  with  a  wedge  of  fquadrons.  He  was 
followed  by  the  ne  ireft  feftions  of  the  phalanx,  who 
ruftied  forward  vvith  loud  fliouts.  as  if  they  had  already 
furfued  the  enemy.     In  this  part  of  the  field,  the  vic- 
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tory  was  not  long  doubtful  :  a;tcr  a  feeble  refiflance, 
the  barbarians  gave  way  ;  and  the  pufilanimoui  Darius 
was  for'-molt  in  the  flight. 

"  The  battle,  however,  was  not  yet  decided.  The 
more  remote  divifions  of  the  phalanx,  upon  receiving 
intelligence  that  the  left  wing,  commanded  by  I'jrme- 
nio,  was  in  danger,  had  not  immediately  followed 
Alexander.  A  vacant  fpace  was  thus  left  in  the  Ma- 
cedonian line,  through  which  fome  fquadrons  of  Pcr- 
fian  and  Indian  horle  penetrated  with  celerity,  and 
advanced  to  the  hollile  camp.  It  was  then  that  Alex- 
ander derived  fignal  and  well-earned  advantages  from 
his  judicious  order  of  battle.  The  heavy-armed  troops 
and  targeteers,  which  he  had  fkilfully  ported  behind 
the  phalanx,  fpeedily  faced  about,  advanced  with  a  ra- 
pid llcp,  and  attacked  the  barbarian  cavalry,  already 
entangled  among  the  baggage.  The  enemy,  thus  fur- 
prifed,  were  deflroved  or  put  to  flight.  Meanwhile, 
the  danger  of  his  left  wing  recalled  Alexander  from 
the  purfult  of  Darius.  In  advancing  againft  the  ene- 
my's right,  he  was  met  by  the  Parthian,  Indian,  and 
Perfian  horfe,  who  maintained  a  fliarp  conflicl.  Sixty 
of  the  Comfianioni  fell  ;  HL-nliaeftion,  Ccenus,  and  Me- 
nidas,  were  wounded.  Having  at  length  diflipated  this 
cloud  of  cavalry,  Alexander  prepared  to  attack  the 
foot  in  that  wing.  But  the  bufincis  was  already  effeft- 
ed,  chiefly  by  the  Theffalian  horfe  ;  and  nothing  re- 
mained to  be  done,  but  to  purlue  the  fugitives,  and  to 
render  the  viflory  as  decifive  as  poflible. 

"  According  to  the  lead  extravagant  accounts,  with 
the  lofs  ot  500  men,  he  deflroyed  40,000  of  the  bar- 
barians, who  never  thenceforth  affemblcd  in  fufficient 
numbers  to  difpute  his  dominion  in  the  eaft.  The  in- 
valualjle  provinces  of  Babylonia,  Sufiana,  and  Perfis, 
vvith  their  rrfpeftive  capitals  of  Bnbvlon,  Sufj,  and 
Perlepolis,  formed  the  prize  of  his  (kill  and  valour. 
The  gold  and  filver  found  in  thofe  cities  amounted  to 
thirty  millions  flerling  ;  the  Jewels  and  other  precious 
fpoil,  belonging  to  Darius,  lufliced,  according  to  Pm- 
tarch,  to  load  Jo.ooo  mules,  and  5000  camels."  The 
confequences  of  this  viSorv  the  reader  will  find  nar- 
rated under  the  article  Persia. 

ARBERG,  a  town  of  Sivifferland,  in  the  canton 
of  Bern,  with  a  handfome  caftle,  where  the  bailiff  re- 
fides.  It  is  feated  on  the  rivir  Aar,  in  a  kind  of  ifland. 
E.  Long.  17.  15.   N.  La'.  4-7    o. 

ARBITER,  in  the  Civil  Law,  implies  a  judge  no- 
minated by  the  magiftrate,  or  chofen  voluntarily  by 
the  two  contending  parties,  in  order  to  decide  their 
differences. 

The  civilians  make  a  difference  between  arbiter  and 
arbitrator,  though  both  found  their  power  on  the  com- 
promife  of  the  parties  ;  the  former  being  obliijed  to 
judge  according  to  the  culloms  of  the  law,  whereas  the 
latter  is  at  liberty  to  ufe  his  own  difcretion,  and  ac- 
commodate the  difference  in  the  maimer  that  appears 
to  him  mofl  jull  and  equitable. 

ARBITRARY,  that  which  is  left  to  the  choice  or 
arbitration  of  men,  or  not  fixed  by  any  pofitive  law  ot 
injun^llcn. 

Arbitrakt  Puni/hmcnt,  in  Law.  denotes,  fuch  pu- 
nifhuenfi  as  are  by  ftatute  left  to  the  difcretion 'of  the 
judije.  It  is  a  general  rule  in  arbitrary  punilhments, 
that  the  judge  cannot  inflift  death.  Hence  all  punifti- 
ments  that  are  not  capital  have  acquired  the  name  of 
3  Y  arbitrary 
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Arbitra-    arbitrary  puni/hmenU,  even  although  they  be  exprefsly 

'"?"  pointed  out  by  llatute. 
y^f^,^f_  ARBITRATION,  is  where  the  parties,  injuring 
^— — V  '  and  injured,  lubmit  all  matters  in  difpute,  concerning 
any  perfonal  chattels  or  perfonal  wrong,  to  the  judge- 
ment of  two  or  more  arbiters  or  arbitrators  ;  who  are 
to  decide  the  controverfy:  and,  if  they  do  not  agree, 
it  is  ufual  to  add,  that  another  perfon  be  called  in  as 
umpire,  imperator  or  hnpar'),  to  whofe  fole  judgment  it 
is  then  referred  ;  or  frequently  there  is  only  one  arbi- 
trator originally  appointed.  This  decifion,  in  any  of 
thefe  cafes,  is  called  an  aivnrd.  And  thereby  the 
queftion  is  as  fully  determined,  and  the  right  transfer- 
led  or  fettled,  as  it  would  have  been  by  the  agreement 
of  the  parties  or  the  judgment  of  a  court  of  jullice. 
See  Law. 

ARBITRATOR,  a  private  extraordinary  judge, 
chofeii  by  the  mutual  confent  of  parties,  to  determine 
controverfies  between  them.  See  Arbiter  and  Arbi- 
tration. 

ARBOIS,  a  fraall  populous  tov.n  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Jura,  formerly  Franche  Compte,  famous 
for  its  wines.      E.  Long.  J.  40.   N.  Lat.  46.  55. 

ARBON,  an  ancient  town  in  Swiffcrlnnd,  on  the 
fouth  banks  of  the  lake  Coiiltance,  in  Thurgaw.  It 
has  a  caftle  built  by  the  Romans,  and  is  under  the  ju- 
rifdicl'.on  of  the  bilhop  of  Conftance.  In  the  time  of 
war,  the  S'Aifs  have  a  right  to  put  in  a  gariifon.  The 
Popiih  and  Proteftant  religions  are  equally  tolerated  in 
this  tjwn.      E.  Long.  9.  30.   N.  Lat.  4.  38. 

ARBOR,  in  Botany,  a  tree.  Trees  are  by  Linnaeus 
clafled  in  the  leventh  family  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  are  diftinguilhed  from  ihrubs  in  that  their  ftems 
come  up  with  buds  on  them  ;  but  this  diftinflion  holds 
not  univerfally,  there  being  rarely  any  buds  on  the 
large  trees  in  India. 

Arbor,  in  Mechanics,  the  principal  part  of  a  ma- 
chine, which  ferves  to  fullain  the  relt  ;  alfo  the  axis  or 
Ipindle  on  which  a  machine  turns,  as  the  arbor  of  a 
crane,  windmill,  &c. 

Ar bor  Diancr.      See  Chemistry  Index. 
Arbor  Vitcc.     See  Thuya,  Botany  ItiJtx. 
ARBORESCENT,  an  epithet  applied  to  fuch  ob- 
jefls  :is  reffm'''le  trees. 

ARBORIST,  a  perfon  (killed  in  that  part  of  botany 
which  treats  of  trees. 

Arborescent  Siar-fijJ>,  in  Zoology,  a  fpecies  of  afle- 
rias.     See  Asterias. 

ARBORIBONSES,  in  modern  hiftory,  piiefts  of 
Japan,  ivho  live  an  erratic  life,  and  fubfift  on  alms. 
They  dwell  in  caverns,  and  cover  their  heads  with 
bonnets  made  of  the  baik  of  trees. 

AKBOUR,  in  Gardening,  a  kind  of  fliady  bower, 
formerly  in  great  eftcem  ;  but  of  late  re jecled  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  damp  and  unwholefome. 

Arbours  are  generally  made  of  lattice  work,  either 
of  wood  or  iron  J  and  covered  with  elms,  limes,  horn- 
beams ;  or  with  creepers,  as  honeyfuckUs,  jafmincs,  or 
palTion  flowers;  either  of  which  will  anfwer  the  purpofe 
very  well,  if  rightly  managed. 

ARBROATH.     See  Aberbrothick. 
ARHURG,    a  town  of  Swilferland,  in   the  canton 
of  Bern,    on    the  river  Aar.       It  is   fmall,    but   very 
ftrong,  being  feated  on  a  rock,  and  defended  by  a  good 
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fortrefs  cut  out  of  the  rock.    E.  Long.  17.  ^5.  N.  Lat. 
47.  ro. 

ARBUSCULA  is  ufed  by  Bradley  to  denote  a 
little  or  dwarf  tree,  above  the  rank  of  (lirubs,  but  be- 
low that  of  trees  •,  fuch,  e.  g.  as  the  elder. 

ARBUSTUM  implies  a  number  or  multitude  of 
trees  planted  for  the  fruit's  fake. 

The  word  was  more  peculiarly  applied  to  a  place 
planted  with  trees  for  fattening  vines  to,  which  are 
hence  called  by  Columella  arbiijlivce. 

Arbustum  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  to  denote  an  or- 
chard, or  field  wherein  trees  are  planted  at  fuch  di- 
llance  that  there  is  room  for  ploughing  and  growing 
corn  between. 

ARBUTHNOT,  Alexander,  principal  of  the 
univerfity  of  Aberdeen  in  the  reign  of  James  VI.  of 
Scotland,  was  born  in  the  year  1538-  He  lludied  firll 
at  Aberdeen  ;  and  was  afterwards  lent  over  to  France, 
where,  under  the  lamous  Cujacins,  he  applied  himfelf 
to  the  fludy  of  the  civil  law.  In  the  year  1563,  he 
returned  to  Scotland,  and  took  orders.  Whether  he 
was  ordained  by  a  bilhop  or  by  prefbyters,  is  a  matter 
of  uncertainty.  In  i  ;68,  he  was  appointed  minifler  of 
Aibuthnot  and  Logic  Buchan  ;  and  in  the  following 
year,  Mr  Alexander  Anderlon  being  deprived,  our  au- 
thor was  made  principal  of  the  king's  college  at  Aber- 
deen, in  his  room.  In  the  general  dfiembly  which  met 
at  Edinburgh  in  the  years  1573  an  I  1577,  he  was 
cholen  moderator ;  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  was  an 
aftive  (upporter  of  the  reformed  religion.  He  died  in 
1583,  in  the  45th  year  of  his  age  ;  and  was  buried  in 
the  College  church  of  Aberdeen.  We  are  told  in  the 
Biographia,  that  he  was  eminent  as  a  poet,  a  philofo- 
pher,  a  mathematician,  a  lawyer,  a  divine,  and  a  phy- 
fician.  He  wrote  Orationes  de  origine  et  dign'itate juris, 
printed  at  Edinburgh,  1572,  410.  His  cotemporary 
Thomas  Maitland  urote  a  copy  o*  Latin  verfes  on  the 
publication  of  this  book  :  tliey  are  printed  in  the  ZJf//r. 
Poetar.  Scot.  He  publilhed  Buchanan's  Hiftory  of 
Scotland  in  the  year  1582. 

Arbuthnot,  John,  iVl.  D.  the  fon  of  an  Epifcopal 
clergyman  in  Scotland,  was  born  foon  after  the  ReRo- 
ration  at  Arbuthnot  near  Montrofe.  Alter  acquiring 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  elementary  parts  of 
education,  he  was  lent  to  the  college  of  Aberdeen, 
where  the  buddings  of  thofe  great  qualities  and  thofe 
fallies  of  wit,  which  contributed  fo  much  to  his  future 
greatnefs,  foon  made  their  appearance.  Having  there 
gone  through  a  courfe  of  academical  fludics,  and  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  doftor  of  phyfic,  he  went  to  Lon- 
don, in  order  to  reap  the  fruits  both  of  his  natural  and 
acquired  abilities.  He  then  began  to  difplay  his  ta- 
lents, in  teaching  mathematics,  in  which  he  was  very 
exptrt.  "  An  Examination  of  D-  Woodward's  Ac- 
count of  the  Deluge,"  &c.  in  1697,  firfl  made  him 
known  to  the  learned  word.  This  performance  was 
received  with  great  applaule  ;  and  in  1 700  a  treatife 
"  On  the  Ufefulnefs  of  Mathematical  Learning"  ftill 
increaled  his  reputation.  A  very  interefting  paper 
"  On  the  Regularity  of  the  Births  of  both  Sexes," 
demonftrating  from  authentic  proofs  the  unjverfal  fi- 
milarity  which  is  obfcrved  by  nature  in  this  circum- 
fiance,  and  drawing  from  thefe  feveral  political  and 
moral  inferences,  which  he  {ptefcnted  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, 
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ArlHithnot.cIety,  procured  Iiis  clcftioii  in   1704  "'to  tl">t   boJy. 

*ii— V— '  McHiiwhift,  in  his  own  proper  profenion,  he  was  ac- 
quiring coiifidcrablc  eminence,  and  was  appointed  on 
account  of  his  yrcat  medical  knowledge,  pliyficlan  ex- 
traordijiary  to  I'riiice  George  ol  Denmark,  and  liiortly 
afterwards  one  of  the  pliyficians  in  ordinary  to  (juccn 
Anne.  He  was  admitted  in  1710  n  fellow  of  tiie  col- 
lege. He  formed  about  this  period  a  very  intimate 
acquaintance,  which  lalted  with  unibating  tend.ncfs 
and  affedion  during  the  rell  of  his  life,  with  thefe 
great  literary  men,  Pope,  Gay,  and  Swift.  In  17 14 
he  engaged  in  an  cxtenfive  defign,  of  making  a  latire 
upon  all  the  abiifes  of  fciencc  in  every  branch,  in  co- 
operation with  Pope  and  Swift,  which  was  to  be  writ- 
ten under  the  form  of  the  hillory  of  a  fiftitious  cha- 
racter, and  in  the  grave  ironical  llylc.  The  plan  was 
never  finiflied,  but  the  ''  Memoirs  of  Martinus  Scrib- 
lerus,"  publilhed  in  Pope's  works,  form  a  part  ;  of 
which,  much  is  the  performance  of  Dr  Arbuthnot. 
It  is  very  proliable,  that  the  whole  of  the  firft  book  is 
of  his  compofition,  in  which  the  great  profoundnels  of 
knowledge  that  is  difcerned,  and  the  good-natured 
pleafantry  witli  which  the  fatire  is  direiflcd,  has  gain- 
ed it  the  charadler  of  one  of  the  moil  original,  learn- 
ed, and  interefling  pieces  in  the  Englifli  language. 
Thofe  parts  which .  relate  to  anatomy,  the  manners 
and  cuftoms  of  antiquity,  and  logic,  are  particularly  his 
performance.  On  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  he  made 
a  vlfit  to  Paris,  in  order  to  drive  away  the  melancholy 
which  attended  him  on  account  of  that  circumftatice, 
which  was  a  fevere  ftroke  to  him,  and  dellruftive  not 
only  to  his  perfonal,  but  alfo  to  his  political  views.  Re- 
turning from  thence,  as  his  medical  lervices  were  no 
longer  required  at  St  James's,  he  retired  irom  it,  and 
followed  at  large  the  praflice  of  his  profcfTion  ;  yet 
he  did  not  thence  give  up  his  literary  purfuits,  but 
purfued  them  with  great  ardour,  although  long  in- 
tervals take  "place  between  the  times  of  his  publi- 
cations. A  work  entitled  "  Tables  of  Ancient  Coins, 
Weights,  and  Meafurcs,"  explained  and  exemplified 
ii\  feveral  differtations,  in  a  410  vol.  appeared  in  1727, 
which  is  the  chief  of  his  ferious  performances.  Al- 
though there  are  feveral  inaccuracies  in  it  ivhich  could 
Inrdly  be  avoided  in  fo  intricate  a  fubjeif,  it  is  a  work 
of  great  merit,  and  has  ever  fince  been  confidered  as 
the  ftandard  authority.  A  treatife  "  On  the  Nature 
and  Choice  of  Aliments,"  which  was  publiflied  in 
1732,  and  another  publilhed  in  1733,  "  On  the  Effects 
of  Air  on  Human  Bodies,"  finilh  the  lilf  of  his  fterling 
works.  Both  thefe  were  well  received  by  the  facul- 
ty, and  continue  to  be  flill  efteemed,  and  are  occa- 
fionally  read  and  quoted.  Refpefting  his  humorous 
works,  which  were  the  produflions  of  his  leilure 
hours,  they  are  fo  confounded  with  thofe  of  his  con- 
temporaries, that  it  is  not  eafy  to  dillinguifh  them. 
But  a  piece  >vhich,  independent  of  any  other,  would 
raife  him  to  the  character  of  the  firlt  humorous  wri- 
ter in  tlie  JLnglidi  language,  entitled  the  "  Hillory 
of  John  Bull,"  is  confidently  afcribed  to  him.  This 
is  condufted  with  great  wit  and  humour,  and  all  the 
circumllai.ces  and  charaflers  are  moil  admirably  adapt- 
ed. Among  his  ieveral  avowed  ironical  pieces  are 
"  A  Treatife  concerning  the  Altercation  or  Scolding 
of  the  Ancients",  and  the  "  Art  of  political  Lying." 
In  the  jear  17JI,  there  was  publilhed  two  fraall  vo- 
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iumcs,    entitled  "  The    Mifccllancous   Works  of  Dr  Arbmbiot 
Arbuthnot;"  but  the  grealefl  part  of  what  they  con  W 

tain  is  denied  by  his  fon  to  be  of  his  compufition.  A5  _ 
it  was  cullomary  for  him,  when  any  comical  occur- 
rence took  i>lace,  which  flruck  his  fancy,  to  write 
concerning  it  in  a  large  folio  which  liy  in  his  parlour  } 
it  is  very  probable,  that  many  (light  and  impel  feet  ef- 
f.iys,  ivhich  had  gone  out  of  his  remembrance,  might 
get  nbroad  into  the  world.  Through  all  his  pieces  of 
this  kind  there  runs  a  vein  of  good-natured  pleafantry  j 
and  this  tends  to  confirm  the  charafler  given  of  iiim 
by  Swift,  to  a  lady  who  defircd  to  know  his  opinion 
concerning  Dr  Arbuthnot,  "  He  has  more  wit  than 
we  all  have,  and  his  humanity  is  equal  to  his  wit." 
Although  his  writings  are  free  from  that  gall  and  ran- 
cour, too  common  among  party  writers,  yet  they 
cannot  be  faid  to  be  altogether  free  from  a  party  fpirit. 
He,  however,  cannot  be  excufed  in  one  inflance,  of 
allowing  his  perfonal  diflike  to  overrule  his  humanity, 
viz.  in  the  "  Memor;indums  of  the  fix  days  preceding 
the  death  of  a  late  Right  Reverend"  (meaning  Bidiop 
Burnet).  The  indignation  of  a  virtuous  man  towards 
an  infamous  charafter,  is  fuflicient  to  judify  his  fcve- 
rity  in  his  bitter  "  Epitaph  on  Colonel  Chartres  ;"  and 
this  feverity  was  probably  aggravated  by  party  fpirit. 
Although  he  had  no  proper  poetical  talent,  yet  he 
made  an  effort  to  try  his  genius  intliat  kind  of  com- 
pofition. A  piece,  publilhed  in  Dodfley's  collcflion, 
is  valuabl*  for  its  phjlofophical  fentiment,  which  is  en- 
titled rNnei  XEATTON,  Know  tbyfelf.  He  was  alfo 
fkilled  in  mulic  ;  atid  Sir  J.  Hawkins  mentions  an  an- 
them and  a  burlefque  fong,  which  are  afcribed  to  him. 

In  thele  occupations  he  p.iiTed  his  days,  amid  all  the 
plealures  that  can  render  domcflic  life  happy,  in  the 
affedlion  and  ellimation  of  his  friends,  beloved  and 
eileemed  by  all  his  literary  alTociates,  who  have  each 
taken  great  pains  to  celebrate  their  mutual  friendihip. 
Swift  in  one  of  his  poems  fincerely  1  iraents  that  he  i) 

"  Far  from  his  kind  Arbuthnot's  aid. 
Who  knows  his  art,  but  not  his  trade." 

Pope  has  dedicated  to  him  an  epiUle,  called  a  "  Pro- 
logue to  the  Satires."  He  was  full  of  humility  and 
refignation  in  all  the  difpenfations  of  Providence.  Of 
his  two  Ions,  he  witnefTed  the  death  of  one^  and  the 
other,  %vith  fome  daughters,  furvived  him.  At  length, 
from  an  inveterate  ailhma,  he  fell  into  a  dropfical  dif- 
order  ;  and,  in  order  to  try  the  effefl  of  a  change  of 
air,  he  repaired  to  Hampllead,  but  without  the  lead 
gleam  of  hope  refpefling  a  recovery,  as  he  aflured  his 
friends  Pope  and  Swift.  Returning  to  his  houfe  in 
London,  he  died  February  27.  1734-5.  His  liteft 
letters  dilplay  a  great  ferenity  of  mind,  an  exemplary 
piety,  a  contempt  of  vice,  and  a  glowing  defrre  of  vir- 
tue.     [Gen.  Biog.) 

ARBUTUS,  the  strawberry  tree.  See  Bo- 
tany Index. 

ARC,  Joan  of,  generally  called  the  Maid  of  Or- 
leans,  one  of  the  mofl  famed  heroines  in  the  annals  of 
hillory,  was  born  about  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
century  at  Domremy,  near  Vaucoulcurs  in  Lorrain, 
where  her  father,  a  peafant,  named  James  d'Aic,  rc- 
fided.  When  (he  was  able  in  the  leail  degree  to  earn 
a  fuftenance  for  herfelf,  her  parents,  who  were  but 
poor,  put  her  to  fervice  at  a  fmall  iiui,  where  fiie  per- 
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Arc.  'formed  feveral  offices,  more  properly  belonging  to  the 
""""""^  other  fex,  fuch  as  riding  the  horfes  to  water  withcut  a 
faddle,  and  attending  them  in  the  fields,  and  many 
other  fimilar  fervices,  which  greatly  dilplayed  her  maf- 
culine  habit  of  body.  At  the  time  when  Charles  VII. 
was  reduced  to  a  very  low  condition,  and  the  greateft 
part  of  his  country  had  been  overrun  by  the  Englidi, 
Joan,  probably  then  at  the  age  of  27  or  28,  imagined 
that  fhe  faw  feveral  vifions,  and  that  in  one  of  thefe 
file  was  commanded  by  St  Michael,  to  go  immediately 
to  the  relief  of  Orleans,  at  that  time  clolely  befieged 
by  the  Englilh  army,  and  then  to  procure  the  confe- 
cration  of  the  king  at  Rheims.  In  February  1429, 
her  parents  took,  her  to  the  governor  of  Vaucouleurs, 
named  Baudricourt,  who  at  firft  held  her  pretended  in- 
fpiration  to  be  no  more  than  an  idle  tale,  and  treated  it 
ivith  the  contempt  fuch  a  thing  would  have  deferved  ; 
but  at  lail  induced  by  her  entreaties,  he  fent  her  to 
Chinon,  where  the  king  then  was,  in  order  that  (he 
might  be  introduced  to  him.  Charles,  whether  it 
proceeded  from  earneft  or  not,  in  order  to  found  her, 
determined  to  prefent  her  to  a  company  of  his  nobles, 
where  no  mark  of  dignity  tended  to  diftinguifh  him 
from  them  ;  and,  it  is  ail'erted,  that  Ihe  immediately 
recognized  him,  and  informed  him  of  lecrets  which  he 
had  endeavoured  to  conceal  from  every  perfon.  She 
boldly  engaged  to  acomplilh  the  two  objefls  of  her 
miffion,  and  required  that  they  Ihould  arm  her  with  a 
confecrated  fword,  which  lay  in  the  church  of  St  Ca- 
tharine of  Fierbois  ;  and  although  ihe  had  never  feen 
it,  Ihe  accurately  delcribed  every  particular  concerning 
it.  The  manner  in  which  (he  afted  infpired  many  with 
confidence  ;  and  certain  do6lors  of  the  church  were  ap- 
pointed to  infpeft  into  the  nature  of  her  infpiration, 
and  matrons  to  give  proofs  of  her  virginity.  The  re- 
port which  they  gave  was  very  favourable  ;  but  being 
next  put  into  the  hands  of  the  parliament,  they  treated 
her  as  frantick,  and  demanded  that  fhe  fliould  (hew 
them  a  miracle.  She  antwered,  that  although  (lie  had 
not  any  at  that  time  to  prefent,  (lie  would  foon  accom- 
plilh  one  at  Orleans.  At  length  being  fully  armed 
and  mounted,  (he  w.is  fent  to  Orleans  along  with  the 
army  deftined  for  its  relief.  By  difplaying  a  confe- 
crated banner,  (he  foon  cleanfed  the  camp  of  intempe- 
rance ;  and  by  her  whole  deportment,  animated  the 
foldicrs  by  her  exemplary  enthufiafm.  Entering  Or- 
leans, (he  introduced  a  convoy,  and  boldly  attacking 
the  Englilh  in  their  forts,  (he  routed  them  with  great 
flaughter,  and  ftruck  them  with  fuch  a  panic,  that 
they  were  even  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  with  great 
precipitation.  The  dignity  of  a  fuperior  mind  and  a 
brave  heroifm  reigned  through  all  her  aflions.  Va- 
rious other  fuccelTes  followed  in  a  (liort  time,  and  the 
difmayed  Englilli  everywhere  fled  before  the  hand  of 
a  conquering  enemy,  whom  they  had  but  lately  con- 
temned. Joan  now  thli\king  it  proper  to  perform  her 
otiicr  promife  of  crowning  the  king  at  Rheims,  pro- 
ceeded with  him  through  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive fubmifTion  of  the  towns  as  he  marched,  which  he 
did  without  any  oppofition.  Arriving  at  Rheims,  the 
keys  of  the  city  were  delivered  to  him,  and,  entering 
the  town,  he  was  anointed  and  crowned  with  the  holy 
oil  of  Clovis,  Joan  {landing  by  his  fide  in  full  armour, 
and  difpliying  her  confecrated  banner.  Charles  filled 
)vith  gratitude  for   her  important  fervices,  ennobled 


her  family,  and  conferred  upon  it  the  title  of  the  Syt, 
with  a  conformable  eftate  in  land.  The  tw^bjefts  of  "" 
her  milTion  being  now  accompliflicd,  Joan  prepared  to 
rcti'-e  into  the  country  ;  but  Dunois,  the  general,  be- 
ing fenfible  of  her  importance  on  account  of  her  pre- 
tended infpiration,  endeavoured  to  perfuade  her  to  re- 
main in  arras  until  the  Englifh  fhould  be  fully  driven 
from  the  country  ;  which  by  his  perfuafions  he  tffeft- 
ed.  Advifed  by  him,  (he  caft  herlelf  into  Compeigne, 
then  clofely  befieged  by  the  Englilh  and  the  duke  of 
Burgundy.  Having  there  made  a  fally  upon  the  ene- 
my, fhe  drove  them  from  their  entrenchments  ;  but  be- 
ing bafely  deferted  by  her  followers,  (he  was  taken 
prifoner.  Upon  her  capture,  the  Englifli  enjoyed  a 
malignant  gratification,  and  refolved  to  (liew  her  no 
mercy,  on  account  of  the  change  fhe  had  occafioned 
in  their  affairs.  The  duke  of  Bedford,  the  regent,  ha- 
ving ranfomed  her  from  the  captors,  appointed  a  cri- 
minal profecution  againft  her  upon  the  charges  of  em- 
ploying forcery  and  magic,  and  of  being  impious.  He 
was  joined  in  the  accufation  by  the  clergy,  and  by  the 
univerfity  of  Paris.  She  was  carried  in  irons  before 
an  ecclefiaflical  commifTion  at  Rouen,  where  feveral 
capricious  interrogatories  were  put  to  her  during  a  trial 
of  about  four  months,  to  which  (he  anfwered  with  ftea- 
dinefs  and  gravity.  Among  feveral  other  queftions, 
(he  was  interrogated  why  fhe  had  afTifted  at  the  coro- 
nation of  Charles  with  her  ftandard  in  her  hand. 
She  boldly  replied,  "  Becaufe  the  perfon  who  (hared 
in  the  danger,  had  a  right  to  (liare  in  the  glory." 
Her  defence  was  not  lb  flrong  concerning  her  pretend- 
ed infpiration  and  vifions,  which  were  the  moft  dange- 
rous points  of  the  attack.  She  appealed  to  the  pope 
upon  being  accufed  on  thefe  grounds  of  impiety  and 
herefy  ;  but  her  appeal  was  not  allowed.  At  length 
(he  was  condemned  of  being  a  blafphemer  and  force- 
rels,  and  accordingly  delivered  over  to  the  power  of 
the  civil  magifirate.  A  view  of  the  dreadful  punifh- 
ment  that  awaited  her,  at  laft  overpowered  her  relolu- 
tion  ;  and  (lie  endeavoured  to  elcape  it,  by  making  a 
difavowal  of  her  pretended  revelations,  and  a  full  re- 
nunciation of  her  errors.  Her  fentence  was  then 
changed  into  perpetual  imprifonment,  but  this  punilh- 
ment  did  not  afTuage  the  fuiy  of  her  barbarous  ene- 
mies. They  craftily  laid  a  man's  drefs  in  her  cham- 
ber, and  fhe,  induced  by  the  fight  of  an  apparel  in 
•  which  Ihe  bad  gained  fo  much  honour,  put  it  on  ;  and, 
upon  being  difcovered,  her  enemies  condemned  her  to 
the  flake,  interpreting  the  aflion  into  a  relaple  of  he- 
refy. She  fuffered  her  punifhment  in  June  143 1,  at 
the  market-place  of  Rouen,  with  great  firmnefs  ;  and 
even  the  Englifli  themlelves  beheld  the  fcene  with 
tears.  Her  death  will  for  ever  call  an  indelible  ftigma 
on  the  charafler  of  h(  r  cruel  prolecutors.  Charles  did 
nothing  towards  avenging  her  caufe ;  but  ten  years  after- 
wards, contented  himfelf  with  procuring  the  reftora- 
tion  of  her  memory  by  the  pope,  and  a  reverfion  of 
tiie  procefs.  She  was  (lyled  in  that  a£l,  a  ♦'  martyr  to 
her  religion,  her  country,  and  her  king."  In  their 
enthuliaftic  admiration,  her  countrymen  were  not  fo 
(low  in  honouring  her  memory.  Many  marvellous  (lo- 
ries were  related  by  them  conccining  her  death.  Some 
fuppofed  that  (lie  was  not  a£lually  dead,  and  conti- 
nually expcMed,  that,  as  formerly,  (lie  would  come, 
and  at  their  head  lead  them  on  to  vidlory.     A  confift- 
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•  Jlrcaile  ent  and  uniform  juclgmciit  icfpefling  tlic  aftlons  and 
II  .  addrefs  of  this  pcrfonage  cannot  be  made  by  poKcrity. 
^*'^""P'^  ,  Th;it  file  g;ive  ticrfclf  up  to  the  inlluencc  of  a  heated 
'  fancy,  and  that  ihe  wa?   conlident   in   the  idea  of  her 

divine  inlplration,  and  that  this  notion  was  fo  improved 
by  certain  favourites  of  Charles,  as  to  excite  tlie  emo- 
tions of  the  public,  fcems  to  be  the  moft  probable  fup- 
pofition.  That  the  appearance  of  the  M.iid  of  Or- 
leans tended  to  give  a  decifivc  turn  to  the  conteft  be- 
tween the  Englifli  and  the  French,  has  never  in  the 
Icaff  been  qiiellioncd. 

The  praife  and  exploits  of  this  noble  heroine  have 
formed  the  fubjeft  of  various  works  both  in  profe  and 
verfe.  In  verfe,  thnt  of  Voltaire  is  very  licentious  and 
burlcfque,  and  is  an  injury  to  her  memory  ;  but  it 
has  in  a  ^leat  deforce  been  repaired  by  that  moft  fpi- 
rited  and  fubllme  poem  of  Southey,  in  Englidi,  which 
reprefents  her  in  the  mod  lively  and  Uriking  colours  of 
heroifm  and  virtue;  and  by  that  of  Chapelain,  although 
it  did  not  meet  with  luch  fuccefs.     (Gen.  Biog.) 

ARCADE,  in  Architetture,  is  uCed  to  denote  any 
openiii;^  in  the  wall  of  a  building  formed  by  an  arch. 

ARCADI,  or  Arcadians,  the  name  of  a  learned 
focicty  at  Rome.     See  Academy. 

ARCADIA,  an  inland  diltrirt  in  the  heart  of  Pe- 
loponnefus  (Strabo).  It  is  mountainous,  and  fitter  for 
paltiire  than  corn  ;  and  therefore  chiefly  celebrated  by 
bucolic  or  palloral  poets,  who  feiu;n  Pin,  the  god  of 
(liephcrds,  to  be  the  guardian  of  it  (Virgil).  It  has 
to  the  north  Achaia,  to' the  eall  Argos  and  Laconia, 
Mcfrenia  to  the  fouth,  and  Elis  to  the  weft.  Accord- 
injj  to  Pliny,  the  wine  of  this  country  cured  barrtn- 
nefs  in  women,  and  infpired  the  men  with  rage  ;  and 
the  berries  of  the  yew  gathered  there  were  fo  ftrong  a 
poifon,  that  whoever  flept  or  took  rcfrelhment  under 
that  tree  was  lure  to  die.  In  Strabo's  time  there 
were  few  cities  remaining  in  it,  moft  of  them  being 
deftroyed  in  the  Grecian  wars.  Euftathius  lays,  the 
the  country  was  anciently  called  Pe/afg'a,  from  Pelaf- 
gos,  who  brou;.;ht  the  people,  from  roots,  herbs,  and 
leaves  of  trees,  to  feed  on  acorns,  efpecially  beech 
mart  ;  as  Artemidorus  oblerves,  that  the  Arcadians 
ufually  lived  on  acorns.  It  was  alio  called  Lycaonia, 
GlgHfitis,  and  Parrhnjia  (Stephanjs).  The  Arcadi- 
ans are  greatly  comMicidcd  for  their  love  of,  and  fkill 
in,  mufic  (Virgil,  Polybius).  To  imitate  the  Arca- 
dians, is  to  labour  and  toil  for  the  benefit  of  others, 
never  conqu.  rin^  their  own,  but  the  enemies  of  others 
(Hcfy.diius).  This  probably  took  its  rife  from  the  an- 
cient Arra^lians  being  accuftomcd  to  hire  them'.elves 
out  as  mercenaries  to  foreign  nations.  Homer  com- 
memU  their  martial  prowefs,  their  pafturcs,  their  flieep, 
and  their  country  well  watered.  The  gentilitious 
namt-  is  Arcades  ;  who  boafted  of  their  great  antiqui- 
ty, and  that  they  were  older  than  the  fun  and  moon 
(Apollonius  Rhodius,  Nonnius,  Plutarch,  Ovid,  Sia- 
tiu-).  They  were  the  firlt  who  had  a  year  of  three 
months,  and  therefore  called  Prace/eni,  becaufe  their 
year  was  prior  to  that  aiJjufted  in  Greece  to  the  courfe 
of  the  moon   (Cenforinus). 

ARCANGIS,  in  the  Turkilh  armies,  an  inferior 
kind  of  infantry,  which  ferve  as  enfans perJus,  and  to 
harafs  and  pillage  the  enemy's  frontiers.  I'he  Arcangis 
are  an  order  inferior  to  the  Janizaries  ;  and  whi  n  any 
of  them  diftinguifli  themfelves,  are  ulually  preferred 
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into  the  Janizaries  order.     They  have  no  pay,  but  arc  Arcmum 
to  fubfift  on  their  plunder.  H 

ARCANUM,  among  Phyftcinni,  any  remedy,  the  i 
preparation  of  which  is   indulhioully  concealed,  in  or- 
der to  enhance  its  value. 

Arcanum,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  villa  of  Q^ Ci- 
cero, Tully's  brother,  in  Latiuin,  (Cicero).  Now 
Arce,  in  the  Terra  di  Lavora,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
pics,  on  the  borders  of  the  Campagna  dl  Roma,  on 
ibe  river  Melpis,  between  Arpinum  and  Aquinum. 

ARC  BO  Ur  ANT,  in  Building,  an  arched  buttref?. 
Ste  Buttress. 

ARCESILAUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  philofopher, 
about  3C0  years  before  the  Chriftian  era,  was  born  at 
Pitane,  in  Eolis.  He  founded  the  fecond  academy, 
which  IS  called  the  fecond  fchool.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  erudition,  and  well  vtrfcd  in  the  writings  of  the 
ancients.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  (everity  of  hij 
criticilms  ;  but  neverthclefs  lie  knew  how  to  accom- 
modate himfelf  to  the  age,  and  purfue  the  allurements 
of  pitafure.  He  had  a  great  number  of  difciples.  Hi* 
do6frines  were  different  in  fcveral  refpefls  fiom  thofe 
of  the  ancient  fchool  :  and  perhaps  he  was  led  into  this  ■ 
diverfity  of  opinions  by  many  capital  errors  in  the  an- 
cient fchool,  fuch  as  the  incredible  arrogance  of  the 
dograatifts,  who  pretended  to  aftign  caufes  for  all- 
things  J  the  myfterious  air  they  had  thrown  upon  the 
doftrine  of  ideas ;  the  entirely  difcarding  the  tellimo- 
ny  of  the  fenfes;  tlie  objeflions  of  the  Pyrrhonilts,  who 
now  began  to  broach  their  opinions  j  the  powerful 
oppofitiuii  of  the  Stoics  and  Peripatetics,  who  dilco- 
vered  the  feeble  parts  of  the  Academic  philofophy. 
Thefe  might  have  given  caufe  to  reform  the  ancient 
fchool,  and  to  found  a  new  one.  The  middle  fchool, 
therefore,  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  we  could 
know  nothing,  nor  even  affure  ourlelves  of  the  certain- 
ty of  this  pofition  j  from  whence  they  inferred,  that 
we  fhould  aftirm  nothing,  but  always  fufpend  our  judge- 
ment. They  advanced,  that  a  philofopher  was  able  to 
dilpute  upon  every  luLjeft,  and  bring  conviclion  with 
him,  even  upon  contrary  fides  of  the  fame  queftion  j 
for  there  are  aluays  realons  of  equal  force  both  in  the 
affirmative  and  negative  of  every  argument.  Accord- 
ing to  this  doflrine,  neither  our  lenles  nor  ev.ii  our 
reafon,  are  to  have  any  credit  :  and  therefore,  in  com- 
mon affairs,  we  arc  to  conform  ourlelvts  to  received 
apinior.s.  Arcefilaus  was  fuccceded  by  bis  diltiple 
Lacydes. 

ARCH,  in  Geometry,  any  part  of  the  circumfe- 
rence of  a  circle  or  curved  line,  lying  from  one  point 
to  another,  by  which  the  quantity  of  the  whole  circle 
or  line,,  or  fome  othtr  thing  fcujrht  after,  may  be  ga- 
thered.    See  r<RtDGL  and  Center. 

Arch,  a  concave  or  hollovsed  piece  of  building, 
conftructed  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  feveral  ftones  of 
which  it  is  compofed  keep  one  another  in  their  places. 
The  terms  arch  and  vault  properly  differ  only  in  this, 
that  the  arch  expreffes  a  narroiver,  and  the  vault  a 
broader,  piece  of  the  fame  kind.  The  principal  dif- 
ference in  the  form  of  arches  is,  that  fome  are  circu- 
lar, and  others  elliptical  ;  the  former  having  a  larger 
or  fmaller  part  of  a  circle,  the  other  of  an  ellipCs. 
Wl.at  are  called  Jlrait  arches,  are  thofe  frequently 
ufed  for  doors  and  windows,  the  upper  and  under 
edges  of  which  are  ilrait  and  parallel,  and  the  ends  and 
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joints  all  pointing  toward  a  centre.  The  fpace  be- 
tweew^T'o  piers  of  a  bridge  is  called  an  arch,  becaufe 
ufually  arched  over. 

Triumphal  Arches  are  magnificent  entries  into  ci- 
ties, erefted  to  adorn  a  triumph,  and  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  aftion.  The  arches  of  Titus  and  Con- 
flaiitine  niake  at  this  time  a  great  figure  among  the 
ruins  of  old  Rome. 

Arch,  in  Compofitlon,  fignifies  chief,  or  of  xhcjirjl 
clafs  ;  as  archangel,  archbilliop,  &.c, 

ARCHjEUS,  or  Archeus.     See  Archeos. 

ARCHANGEL,  an  angel  occupying  the  eighth 
rank  In  the  celeftial  Irierarchy.  See  Angel  and  Hie- 
rarchy. 

Archangel,  a  city  of  RufTia,  in  the  province  of 
Dvvina,  fituated  on  the  eafl  fide  of  the  river  Dwina, 
about  fix  miles  from  the  White  fea,  in  E.  Long.  39. 
N.  Lat.  64.  30.  The  city  extends  about  three 
miles  in  length  and  one  in  breadth.  It  is  rich,  popu- 
lous, built  in  the  modern  tafte,  and  is  a  metropolitan 
fee.  It  rofe  from  a  caflle  built  on  the  fpot  by  Bafiio- 
witz  II.  to  protect  the  increafing  trade  brought  there 
by  the  difcovery  of  the  White  fea  by  the  Englilh,  and 
took  its  name  from  a  monaftery  built  in  honour  of  the 
archangel  Michael.  Before  this  period  the  commer- 
cial intercourfe  between  Ruffia  and  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe  had  been  long  carried  on  by  the  Hanfcatic 
towns  ;  which  ufually  failed  to  Revel  or  Narva,  and 
from  thence  pafled  through  Dorpt  to  Piefcof  and  No- 
vogorod,  where  their  faftories  were  tftabliflied.  The 
accidental  difcovery  of  Archangel,  in  1553,  deprived 
the  Hanfeatic  towns  of  a  great  part  of  this  lucrative 
commerce,  and  transferred  it  to  the  Englirti.  On  the 
1  ith  of  May,  in  the  above-mentioned  year,  three  fhips 
failed  from  Deptford,  in  order  to  explore  the  northern 
feas,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby. 
Two  of  thefe  veffels  penetrated  as  high  as  the  7  2d  de- 
gree of  latitude,  to  the  coaft  of  Spitzbergen  ;  and  be- 
ing afterwards  forced  by  ftrefs  of  weather  into  the 
bay  of  the  river  Arzina  in  Ruffian  Lapland,  both  their 
crews  were  frozen  to  death.  Richard  Chancellor,  who 
commanded  the  other  fhip,  c.illed  the  Bomrjenture, 
difcovering  the  country  bordering  upon  the  White  fea, 
landed  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dwina,  in  a  bay,  which 
he  denominated  the  Bay  of  Sc  Nicholas,  from  a  con- 
vent of  that  name  near  the  prefent  port  of  Archangel. 
The  czar  Ivvan  Bafilowitz,  being  informed  of  his  ar- 
rival, invited  him  to  his  court,  where  he  was  hofpita- 
bly  entertained,  and  the  czar  indulged  the  Englifh 
with  a  free  trade  in  his  dominions  :  in  confequence  of 
this  perrailTian,  a  company  of  merchants  was  incorpo- 
rated in  London  ;  and  being  encouraged  by  particular 
privileges  from  the  czar,  fct  on  foot  a  confiderable 
commerce,  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  nations. 
This  traffic  the  Englifli  for  forae  time  enjoyed  without 
competition.  The  Dutch,  however,  and  other  na- 
tions, gradually  infinuated  themfelves  into  this  com- 
merce ;  which  they  carried  on  to  a  vei"y  great  difadvan- 
tage,  as  not  being  favoured  with  thofe  piivilegcs  which 
the  czar  had  granted  to  the  Englifli  company.  Thefe 
were  at  lad  fuddenly  anniliil.ited  by  Alexis  Michaelo- 
vitch  ;  \\ho  ill  1648  baniftied  the  Englilh  merchants 
from  all  his  dominions.  The  caufe  of  tiiis  cxpulfion  is 
generally  imputed  to  the  rcfentment  which  the  czar 
conceived  againfi  the  Englifli    for  the   execution    of 
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Charles    L  with  whom  he  was  clofely  connefled  by  Archangel, 
leagues  of  amity  and  alliance  :  but  in  eflfeft  he  abolirti- Aicl.ljifliop. 
ed  the  company's    privileges  in  the  year  before  that  '""^ 
event ;    and   his  indignation    againft   the   Englifli    for 
their  rebellion,   Mr  Coxe    affirms,  was  only  a  political 
pretext  ;  the  real  motive  being  derived  from  tlie  offers 
made  by  the  Dutch  to  pay  duties  of  export  and  impoit 
to  the  amount  of  15  per  cent,   if  they  were  indulged 
with  the  liberty  of  carrying  on  as    free  a  trade   as  the 
Englifh  thi*ughout  his  dominions.      For  not  long  af- 
terwards, the  czar  fuffered  William   Prideaux,   Crom- 
well's agent,  to  rcfide   at   Archangel  ;  and   permitted 
the  Englifli  to  renew  their  commerce  in  that  port  upon 
the  fame  footing  with  other  foreigners.    And  upon  this 
footing  alone  ourmerchants  ever  after  continued  to  trade. 

The  commodities  chiefly  imported  into  Archangel, 
were  gold  and  filver  fluffs  and  laces,  gold  wire,  cochi- 
neal, indigo,  and  other  drugs  for  dyeing  ;  wine,  bran. 
dy,  and  other  diflilled  fpirits.  The  cuitoms  arifing  to 
the  czar  were  computed  at  200,000  rubles  a-year,  and 
the  number  of  foreign  fliips  at  400  annually.  But  up- 
on the  building  of  Petcriburg,  Peter  the  Great  alxjlifh- 
ed  the  immunities  of  Archangel,  annd  removed  the 
commerce  of  the  White  fea  to  the  havens  of  the  Bal- 
tic. Still,  however,  its  exports  of  tar  were  confider- 
able ;  in  1730,  to  the  amount  of  40,000  laffs,  of  1 1 
barrels  each.  It  fends,  duiing  winter,  great  quanti- 
ties of  the  rawaga,  a  fmall  fpecies  of  three-finned  cod, 
to  Peterfburg  frozen. 

In  1752  Elizabeth  again  reftored  the  ancient  immu- 
nities of  Archangel ;  and  its  prefent  trade  is  not  in- 
confiderable.  It  fupplies  the  government  of  Archan- 
gel, part  of  thofe  of  Nilhnei-Novogorod  and  Calan, 
with  European  commodities  ;  and  draws  in  exchange 
from  thofe  parts  corn,  fljx,  hemp,  coarfe  linen,  cor- 
dage, fails,  marts  and  tallow,  which  are  mollly  con- 
veyed by  the  Dwina  :  it  forms  alfo  a  principal  com- 
munication with  the  northern  and  wcftern  parts  of  Si- 
beria, from  whence  the  merchants  procure  furs,  fkins, 
and  iron. 

The  houfes  of  Archangel  are  generally  of  wood, 
but  well  contrived  ;  and  every  chamber  is  provided 
with  a  ftove,  as  a  fence  againft  the  cold,  which  is  here 
exceflive  in  the  winter.  The  flreets  are  pavtd  with 
broken  pieces  of  timber  and  rubbilh,  difpofed  fo  un- 
Ikilfully,  that  one  cannot  walk  over  it  without  run- 
ning the  rifk  of  falling,  except  when  the  ftiects  are 
rendered  fmooth  and  equal  by  the  fnow  that  falls  and 
freezes  in  the  winter.  Notwithftandiiig  the  feverity 
of  the  cold  in  this  place,  there  is  always  plenty  of  good 
provifions ;  butchers  meat,  poultry,  \\ild  fowl  ^  and 
filh,  ill  a  great  variety,  are  fold  furprifingly  cheap. 

The  moll  remarkable  edifice  in  Archangel  is  a  large 
townhoufe,  built  of  fquare  ftones  in  the  Italian  man- 
ner, and  divided  into  three  parts.  One  of  thefe  con- 
fifls  of  large  commodious  apartments,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  merchants,  ftrangcrs  as  well  as  natives  : 
here  they  are  permitted  to  relide  with  their  merchan- 
dife  till  the  month  of  Oflober,  when  all  the  foreign 
fhips  fet  fail  for  their  rcfpeflive  countries.  Then,  too, 
the  native  traders  are  obliged  to  remove  their  quarters 
from  the  townhoufe.  In  1  793  great  part  of  this  city  and 
fuburbs  was  deflroyed  by  fire,  but  has  fince  been  elegant- 
ly rebuilt. 

ARCHBISHOP,  the  name  of  a  church  dignitary 

of 
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Arclibilhops  were  not  known  in  the     two  livinj{s,  &c.  and  l.c  cxercilts  the  rigljt  of  rotifer 

He  alio    holds   fcvrral  courn  of  judica 


AriMii-    oftliefirfl  clafs 
^'"P-       eaft  till  about   the   year  320;   and   though   there   were 
'  fome  foon  after  this   who    hnd    the    title,   yet  tiiat  w:;s 

only  a  pcrfunul  honour,  by  which  the  bifhop'i  of  confi- 
derable  cities  were  diflinguiOied.  It  was  not  till  of 
late  that  archbilhop?  became  metropolitans,  and  had 
(ufTrajjans  under  them.  Athanafius  appears  to  be  the 
firrt  who  iifcd  the  tiile  /Irchl'Jh'jfi,  which  he  gave  oc- 
cafionally  to  his  prcdeccfior  ;  Gregory  N^uanzen,  in 
like  manner,  gave  it  to  Athan-rifius  ;  not  t^R  either  of 
them  were  entitled  to  any  jurifHiclion,  nor  even  any 
precedence  in  virtue  of  it.  Among  the  Latins,  Ifi- 
dore  Hifpalenfis  is  the  (irfl  that  (peaks  of  archMlhops. 
He  didinguiflies  four  orders  or  degrees  in  tlie  eccltliaf- 
tical  hierarchy,  viz.  patriarchs,  archbilhops,  metropo- 
litans,  and  bilhops. 

The  archbilhop,  befiJe  tlic  infpeflion  of  the  bifliops 
and  inferior  clergy  in  the  jirovince  over  which  he  pre- 
fides,  exercifes  epifcopal  jurifdiflion  in  his  own  dio- 
cefe.  He  is  guardian  of  the  fpiritualties  of  any  va- 
cant fee  in  his  province,  as  the  king  is  cf  the  tcmpo- 
rallies  ;  and  exercifes  ecclefiallic;)!  jurifdiflion  in  it. 
He  is  entitled  to  prefcnt  by  lapfe  to  all  tlie  ecclefulli- 
C1I  livings  in  the  difpofal  of  his  diocefan  bilhop,  if  not 
filled  within  fix  months.  He  has  likewife  a  cullomary 
prerogative,  upon  confecrating  a  bifliop,  to  name  a 
clerk  or  chaplain  to  be  provided  for  by  fuch  bilhop  j 
in  lieu  of  which  it  is  now  ulual  to  accept  an  option. 
He  is  faid  to  be  enthroned  when  vefled  in  the  arch- 
biihopnc  ;   whereas  bidiops  aie  faid  to  be  inftalled. 

Tiie  ecciefiaflical  government  of  England  is  divided 
into  two  provinces,  viz.  Canterbury  and  York.      Can- 
terbury hath  the   following  fuffrigan  biihoprics  apper- 
taining to  it,   St  Afaph.  B.ingor,  B.uh  and  Wells,  Bri- 
-  ftol,  Chichcrter,   I^itchfield  and  Coventry,   St  David's, 

Ely.  E.xefer,  Gloucefler,  Hereford,  LandafF,  Lincoln, 
London,  Norwich,  Oxford,  Pcterboroogh,  Rocheffcr, 
Salifhurv,  Wincheller,  and  Worceftcr.  To  York  ap- 
pertainelh  the  bifl\oprics  of  Carlifle,  Chefler,  and  Dur- 
ham ",  to  which  may  be  added  the  bidiopiic  of  Sodor 
and  Man,  whofe  bilhop  is  not  a  lord  of  parliament. 
See  Canterbury  and  YoaK. 

The  archb'flinp  of  Cnntcrbury  had  anciently,  viz. 
till  the  year  1152,  jnrifdiftion  over  Ireland  as  well  as 
England,  and  was  (Ivled  a  patriarch,  and  fometimes 
a/terius  orb'ts  fiafia,  and  orhis  Britannici pontifex.  Mat- 
ters were  done  and  recorded  in  his  name  tiius.  Anno 
ponuficatus  ua/iri prima,  &c.  The  firft  archbilliop  of 
Canterbury  ua<.  Aullin,  appointed  by  King  Eti)elbfrt, 
on  his  converfion  to  Chriftianity,  about  the  year  598. 
He  was  alio  regains  ria!us.  He  even  enjoyed  lome 
fpecial  marks  of  royaltv  ;  as,  to  be  patron  of  a  bilhop- 
ric,  which  he  was  of  Rochcfler  ;  and  to  make  knijjhts, 
coin  moneys,  &c.  He  is  ftill  the  firft  peer  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  next  to  the  royal  family  ',  having  pre- 
cedence of  all  dukes  and  all  great  officers  of  the  crown. 
It  is  his  privilege,  by  cuftom,  to  crown  the  kings  and 
queens  of  this  kingdom.  He  may  retain  and  qualify 
eight  chaplains  ;  whereas  a  duke  is  allowed  by  ftatute 
only  fix.      He  has,  by  common  law,  the  power  of  pro- 
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turc  :  as,  court  of  arches,  court  of  audience,  preroga- 
tive court,  and  couit  of  peculiars. 

The  archbiflicjp  of  York  has  the  like  lights  in  his' 
province  as  the  arch'jilln  p  of  C.ir.terbuiy.  He  has 
precedence  of  all  dukes  nut  of  the  royal  blood  ;  and  of 
all  oilirers  of  ftnte,  except  the  lord  high  chuiicrllor. 
He  has  alfo  tlie  rights  of  a  count  palatine  over  Hex- 
amdilre.  The  firfl  archbi(l:op  of  York  was  Paulinus, 
appointed  by  Pope  Gregory  about  the  year  622.  He 
h<id  formerly  jurifdiftion  over  all  the  bifliops  of  Scot- 
land ;  but  in  the  year  1470,  Po|k  Sextus  IV.  created 
the  bifliop  of  St  Andrew's  archbifliop  and  raetropolU 
tan  of  all  Scotland. 

Scol/and,  whillt  epifcopacy  prevailed  in  that  country, 
had  two  archhilKops,  of  St  Andrew's  and  Glafgow  ;  of 
which  the  former  was  accounted  the  metropolitan  j 
and,  even  before  it  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  •in  arch- 
bifliopric,  refifled  with  great  fpiiil  all  the  attempts  of 
the  atchbifliojis  of  York  in  England  to  become  the 
metropolitans  of  Scotland.  The  fees  of  Argyll,  Gal- 
loway, and  the  Ifles,  were  fuffragans  to  Glalgow  ;  all 
the  others  in  the  kingdom  to  St  Andicw's. 

/rr/^W  has  four  archbllhops -,  of  Armagh,  Dublin, 
Cafliel,  and  Tuam  ;  of  whom  the  former  is  primate  of 
all   lieland. 

ARCHBISHOPRIC,  in  EccUfwJIical  Geography, 
a  province  fubjeft  to  the  jurildifiion  of  an  archbi- 
fliop. 

ARCHBUTLER,  one  of  the  great  ofUcers  of  the 
German  empire,  who  prefents  the  cup  to  the  emperor 
on  folemn  occafions.  This  office  belongs  to  the  king 
of  Boliemia. 

ARCHCHAMBERLAIN,  an  officer  of  the  em- 
pire,  much  the  fame  with  the  great  chamberlain  in 
England.  The  eleiflor  of  Brandenburg  was  appointed 
by  the  golden  bull  archchamberlain  of  the  empire. 

ARCHCHANCELLOR,  a  high  officer  who,  in 
ancient  limes,  prefided  over  the  fecretaries  of  the  court. 
Under  the  two  firfl  races  of  the  kings  of  France,  when 
their  territories  were  divided  into  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Aries,  there  were  three  archchancellors  :  and  hence  the 
three  archchancellors  ftill  fubfifling  in  Germany  ;  the 
archbifnop  of  Mentz  being  archchancellor  of  Germa- 
ny, the  archbifliop  of  Cologn,  and  the  archbifliop  of 
Treves. 

ARCHCHANTOR,  the  prefident  of  the  chanters 
of  a  church. 

ARCHCOUNT,  a  title  formerly  given  to  the  earl 
of  Flanders,  on   account  of  his  gieat  power  and  richer. 

ARCHDEACON,  an  ecrlefiaftical  dignitary  or 
officer  next  to  a  bilhop,  whofe  jurildiftion  extends  ei- 
ther over  the  whole  diocele  or  only  a  part  of  It.  He 
is  ufually  appointed  by  the  bifliop  himfelf ;  and  hath  a 
kind  of  epifcopal  authority,  originally  derived  from  the 
bifliop,  but  now  independent  and  diftinft  from  hif. 
He  therefore  vifits  the  clergy  •,  and  has  his  feparate 
court  for  puniffiment  of  offenders  by  fpiritual  ctnfures, 
and  for  hearing  all  other  caufes  of  ecciefiaflical  cogni- 
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bate  of  wills  and  telViments,  and  granting  letters  of  zance.  There  are  60  archdeacons  in  England, 
adminiflratinn.  He  has  alfo  a  power  to  grant  licenfes  Akchle^con's  Court,  is  the  moft  inferior  court  in 
and  difpenfations  in  all  cales  formerly  fued  for  in  the  the  whole  ecciefiaflical  polity.  It  is  held  in  the  arch- 
court  of  Rome,  and  not  repugnant  fn  the  lavv  of  God.  deacon's  abfence.  befoie  a  judge  appointed  by  hirafelt 
He  accordingly  iffues  fpecial  licenfes  to  marry,  to  hold  and  called  his  official }  and  its  jurifdi<Sion  is  fometimes 
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Archdruidln  concurrence  with,  fometimes  in  exclufion  of,  the  bi- 
l[        (hop's  court  of  the  diocefe.      From  hence,  however,  by 
"■ftatiitp   24  Hen.  VIII.  c.  12.  there  lies  an  appeal  to 
that  of  the  billiop. 

ARCHDRUID,  the  chief  or  pontiff  of  the  ancient 
druids  ot  a  nation.     See  Drijid. 

ARCHDUKE,  a  title  peculiar  to  the  houfe  of 
Auftria  ;  all  the  fons  of  which  are  archdukes,  and  the 
daughters  atchducheffes.      See  Duke. 

ARCHELAUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  philofopher, 
the  difciple  of  Anaxagoras,  flouriflied  about  440  years 
before  Chrift.  He  read  leftures  at  Athens,  and  did 
not  depart  much  from  the  opinions  of  his  mafter.  He 
taught  that  there  was  a  double  principle  of  all  things, 
namely,  the  expanjion  and  condenfaiion  of  the  air, 
tvhich  he  regarded  as  infinite.  Heat,  according  to  him, 
was  in  continual  motion.  Cold  was  ever  at  reft.  The 
earth,  which  was  placed  in  the  midft  of  the  univcrfe, 
had  no  motion.  It  originally  refembled  a  wet  marfli, 
but  was  afterwards  dried  up  ;  and  its  figure,  he  faid, 
refembled  that  of  an  egg.  Animals  were  produced 
from  the  heat  of  the  earth,  and  even  men  were  formed 
in  the  fame  manner.  All  animals  have  a  foul,  which 
was  born  with  them  :  but  the  capicities  of  ivhich  vary 
according  to  the  ftrufture  of  'he  organs  of  the  body  in 
which  it  refides. — Socrates,  the  mfift  illuftrious  ot  his 
difciples,  was  his  fucceflor. 

Archelaus.  the  fon  of  Herod  the  Great,  was  de- 
clared kinij  of  Judea  the  fecond  vear  after  the  birth  of 
Chrift.  He  put  to  death  3000  perfons  before  he  went 
to  Rome  to  be  confirmed  by  Auguftus.  However,  that 
emperor  gave  him  halt  of  what  had  been  poiTtfled  by 
his  father  ;  but  at  length,  on  frefti  complaints  exhibit- 
ed againft  him  by  the  Jews,  he  banifhed  him  to  Vienne 
in  Gaul,   A.  D.  6.  where  he  died. 

Archelaus,  the  fon  6f  ApoUonius,  one  of  the 
greatefl  fculptors  of  antiquitv,  was  a  native  of  I(>nia, 
and  is  thought  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  the  empe- 
ror Claudius.  He  executed,  in  marble,  the  apotheofis 
of  Homer.  This  mafterpiece  in  fculpture  was  found 
in  1568,  in  a  place  named  Fralocchia,  belonging  to  the 
princes  ofColonna,  where,  it  is  faid,  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius had  a  pleafure  houfe.  Father  Kircher,  Cupcrt, 
Spanheim.  and  feveral  other  learned  antiquaries,  have 
given  a  d^-frription  and  explication  of  this  work. 

ARCHERS,  a  kind  of  m-lttia  or  foldiery  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows.  The  word  is  formed  of  arciis, 
"  a  bow  ;"  whence  arcunrius,  and  even  arqiils,  and  ar- 
quites,  as  thcv  are  alfo  denominated  in  the  corrupt 
ftate  of  the  Latin  tongue. 

Archers  were  much  employed  in  former  times  •,  but 
they  are  now  laid  afide,  excepting  in  Turkey  and  fome 
of  the  eaftern  countries ;  where  there  are  companies  of 
archers  ftill  (ubfifting  in  their  armies,  snd  with  which 
they  did  terril)le  execution  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto.— - 
As  an  exerclfe,  the  praftice  of  archery  is  ftill  kept  up 
jn  many  places.     Sei-  the  article  Archery. 

In  France,  the  officers  who  attend  the  lieutenants  de 
police  and  provofts  to  make  captures,  feizures,  arrefts, 
&c.  are  called  archers  ;  though  their  arms  be  only  hal- 
berds or  carabin'-s,  ■  In  this  fenfe  they  fay,  the  archers 
of  the  grand prevot  de  P hotel ;  of  the  prevot  des  mar- 
thands ;  the  city  archers;  the  archers  du  ^iiet,  or  of 
the  watch,  &c.— Sin  ill  parties  of  archers,  called 
alfo  gent  de  marechauffee,  are  continually  patrolling  on 


the  great  roads,  to  fecure  them  againft  robbers.— .The    Arciierj-. 
carriages  of  Lyons,  &c.  are  always  efcorted  by  a  party  v       ' 

of  archers.  To  the  diligence  of  thefe  archers  or  mar- 
fhal's  men,  it  is  partly  owing,  that  perfons  now  travel 
in  all  pntts  of  France  in  the  utmoft  fecurity  j  there  be- 
ing fewer  robberies  on  the  highway  in  that  whole  king- 
dom in  a  year  than  about  London  in  a  week. 

ARCHERY,  the  art  or  exercile  of  ftiooting  with  a 
bow  and  arrow. 

In  mofl^htions,  the  bow  was  anciently  the  principal 
implement  of  war  ;  and  by  the  expertnefs  of  the  archers 
alone  was  often  decided  the  fate  of  battles  and  of  em- 
pires.— In  this  ifland  archery  was  greatly  encouraged 
in  former  times,  and  many  ftatutes  were  made  for  the 
regulation  thereof;  whence  it  was  that  the  Englifh 
archers  in  particular  became  the  beft  in  Europe,  and 
procured  them  many  figiial  viftories. 

The  y4rld!ery  Company  of  London,  though  they 
have  long  difuled  the  weapon,  are  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  fr:,:ernity  of  bowmen  or  archers.  Artillery  Archtda- 
(^artillerie)  is  a  French  term  fignlfying /rrc/^i^rji;  as  the.?'"!  vol.  vii. 
king"'!  bowyer  is  in  that  language  ftyled  arliiHer  du  roy  : 
And  frtim  that  nation  the  Englifti  fecm  to  have  learnt 
:?t  leaft  the  ctofs-bow  archery.  We  therefore  find  that 
William  the  Conqueror  had  a  confiderable  number  of 
bowmen  in  his  army  at  the  battle  of  Haftings,  when 
no  mention  is  made  of  fuch  troops  on  the  fide  of  Ha- 
rold :  And  it  is  fuppofed  that  thefe  Norman  archers 
(hot  with  the  arbaleft  (or  crofs-bow),  in  which  former- 
ly t!ie  arrow  was  placed  in  a  groove,  being  termed  in 
French  a  quadrel,  and  in  Englifh  a  holt. 

Of  the  time  when  {hooting  with  the  long  bow  firft 
began  among  the  Englifh,  at  which  exercife  they  after- 
wards became  fo  expert,  there  appear  no  certain  ac- 
count?. Their  chroniclers  do  not  mention  the  ufe  of  ar- 
chery as  exprefsly  applied  to  the  crofs  bow,  or  the  Kng 
bow,  till  the  death  of  Richard  I.  who  was  killed  by  an 
arrow  at  the  fiege  of  Limoges  in  Guienne,  which  H<^m- 
mingford  mentions  to  have  iffued  from  a  crofs  bow. — 
After  this,  which  happened  in  1199,  there  appear  not 
upon  record  any  notices  of  archery  for  nearly  150 
years,  when  an  order  was  iffued  by  Edward  III.  in  the 
15th  year  of  his  reign,  to  the  ftierives  of  moft  of  the  ' 

Englifti  counties  for  providing  500  white  bows  and  50S 
bundles  of  arrows,  for  the  then  intended  war  againft 
France.  Similar  orders  are  repeated  in  the  follow  ing 
years  •,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  ftieriff  of 
Gloucefterftiire  is  dircfted  to  furnifti  500  painted  bows 
as  well  as  the  fame  number  of  white.  The  famous 
battle  of  Creffy  was  fought  four  years  afterwards,  in 
which  our  chroniclers  ftate  that  we  had  2000  archers, 
who  were  oppofed  to  about  the  fame  number  of  the 
French,  together  with  a  circumftance  which  feems  to 
prove,  that  by  this  time  we  ufed  the  long  bow,  whilft 
the  French  archers  fliot  with  the  arbaleft.  The  cir- 
cumftance alluded  to  is  as  follows  :  Ptevioufly  to  the 
engagement  there  fell  a  very  heavy  rain,  which  is  faid 
to  have  much  damaged  the  bows  of  the  French,  or 
perhaps  rather  the  firings  of  them.  Now  the  long 
bow  (\vlien  unftrung)  may  be  mofl  conveniently  cover- 
ed, fo  as  to  prevent  the  rain's  injuring  it  ;  nor  is  there 
fcarcely  any  addition  to  the  w(  ight  from  a  cafe ; 
whereas  the  arbaleft  is  of  a  moft  inconvenient  form  to 
be  ftieltered  from  the  weather.  As  therefore,  in  the 
year  1 34  2,  orders  v/ere  iffued  to  the  Iherives  of  each 

county 
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Archery,  county  to  provide  500  bows,  witli  a  proper   proportion 
^""^  of  arrows,  it  fecms  probable  that  tiicfc  were  long  bows, 

and  not  the  arbalcll. 

At  the  above-mentioned  battle,  the  Enf;lifh  xfcribed 
their  viftory  chiefly  to  tlie  archer*. —  The  battle  of 
I'oiftiers  was  fought  A.  D.  1356,  and  gained  by  the 
fame  means. 

Sometimes  the  archers  gained  great  viiflories  with- 
out even  the  lead  aHillancc  from  the  men  at  arms  ;  as 
particularly,  the  decifive  victory  over  the  Scots  at  Ho- 
mildon,  A.  D.  1402.  In  that  bloody  battle,  the  men- 
at-arms  did  not  itrike  a  ftroke,  but  were  mere  fpcfta- 
tors  of  the  valour  and  viftory  of  the  archers.  The 
"earl  of  Douglas,  who  commanded  th  ■  .Scotch  army  in 
that  aftion,  enraged  to  fee  his  men  falling  thick  around 
him  by  fhowers  of  arrows,  and  trufting  to  the  goodnefs 
of  his  armour  (which  had  been  three  years  in  miking), 
accompanied  by  about  eighty  lords,  knights,  and  gen- 
tlem.  n,  in  complete  armour,  rulhed  forward,  and  ^t- 
tacked  the  Englifti  archers  fword-in  hand.  But  he 
foon  had  reafon  to  repent  his  rafhncfs.  The  Englilh 
arrows  were  fo  rtiarp  and  (Irong,  and  difcharged  with 
fo  much  force,  that  no  armour  could  repel  them. 
The  earl  of  Douglas,  after  receiving  five  wounds,  was 
made  prifoner  ;  and  all  his  brave  companions  were  ci- 
ther killed  or  taken.  Philip  de  Comines  acknowledges, 
wh^t  our  own  writers  aflVrt,  that  the  Englifli  archers 
«xcelled  thofe  of  every  other  nation  ;  and  Sir  John 
Fortefcue  fays  again  and  again, — "  that  the  might  of 
the  reilme  of  England  ftandyth  upon  archers."  The 
fuperior  dexterity  of  their  archers  gave  the  Englifli  a 
great  advantage  over  their  capital  enemies  the  French 
and  Scots.  The  French  depended  chiefly  on  their 
men-at-arms,  and  the  Scots  on  their  pikrmen  ;  but 
tlie  ranks  of  both  were  often  thinned  and  thrown  into 
diforder  by  flights  of  arrows  before  they  could  reach 
'heir  enemies. 

James  I.  of  Scotland,  who  h^ad  feen  and  admired  the 
dexterity  of  the  Englifli  archers,  and  who  was  himfelf 
an  excellent  archer,  endeavoured  to  revive  the  exercife 
^f  archery  among  his  own  fubjefts,  by  whom  it  had 
been  too  much  neglefted.  With  this  view,  he  ridicu- 
led their  awkward  manner  of  handling  their  bows,  in 
his  humorous  poem,  of  Chrifl's  Kirk  on  the  Green  ; 
and  procured  the  following  law  to  be  made  in  his  firft 
parliament,  A.  D.  1424,  immediately  after  his  return 
to  Scotland  :  «'  That  all  men  might  bulk  thame  to  be 
archares  fra  the  be  1 2  years  of  age  ;  and  that  ilk  ten 
punds  worth  of  land  thair  be  made  bow  raarkes,  and 
Ipeciallie  near  paroche  kirks,  quhairn  upon  halie  dayis 
men  may  cum,  and  at  the  leift  fchute  thryfe  about, 
and  have  ufage  of  archarie  ;  and  whafa  ufis  not  archa- 
7ie,  the  laird  of  the  land  fal  rais  of  him  a  wedder ;  and 
gifFthe  laird  raifis  not  the  faid  pane,  the  king's  fliiref, 
or  his  minifters,  fal  tais  it  to  the  king."  But  the  un- 
timely death  of  that  excellent  prince  prevented  the  cf- 
feftual  execution  of  this  law. 

There  is  not  found  any  aft  of  parliament  of  Henry 
V.  in  relation  to  archery,  and  all  the  orders  in  Rymer 
till  the  battle  of  Agincourt  relate  ^o  great  guns,  from 
which  he  feems  at  firft  to  have  expefted  more  confi- 
derable  advantage  than  from  the  training  of  bowmen. 
It  fhould  feem,  however,  that  this  fort  of  artillery, 
from  its  uiivvieldintfs,  bad  and  narrow  roads,  together 
with  other  defefts,   was  as  yet  but  of  little  ufs  in  mili- 
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tary  operations.      In  the  year    141  7  this  king  liii-rcfore    Archer/, 
afcribes  his    vielory  at  Agim  ouri  to   the  archers,    and  '"'"^'""^ 
dircfts   the  (herives   of   many  counties   to   pUi'.k    from 
every  gooli:    iix  wing  feathers   fur   the    purpofc  of  im- 
proving  arrows,    which    are    to   be   paid    for    by   the 
king. 

In  1421,  though  the  French  had  been  defeated  both  <*«*.«(/•- 
at  Crcfl'y,  Poiftiers,  and  Agincourt,  by  the  EngllOiAr'''' 
archers,  yet  they  ftill  continued  the  ufe  of  the  crofj 
bow  ;  for  which  reafon,  Henry  V.  as  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, confirms  the  charters  and  privileges  of  the  ba- 
liltarii,  who  had  been  long  cHabliflied  as  a  fraternity 
in  his  city  of  Rouen. 

In  the  fifth  of  Edward  IV.  an  aft  pafTed,  that 
every  Englilliman,  and  Irifliman  dwelling  with  Eng- 
liflimen,  (hall  have  an  Englifli  bow  of  his  own  height, 
which  is  direfted  to  be  made  of  yew,  wych,  hazel,  afli, 
or  awburnc,  or  any  other  reafonable  free  according  to 
their  p  )wer.  The  next  chapter  alfo  direfts  that  butt? 
Ihall  be  made  in  every  townlhip,  which  the  inhabitants 
are  obliged  to  iLoot  up  and  down  every  fcalt  day,  un- 
der the  penalty  of  a  halfpenny  when  they  Ihall  omit 
this  exercife. 

In  the  14th  year,  however,  of  this  fame  king,  it  ap- 
pears by  Rymer's  Frr/iera,  that  1 000  archers  were  to 
be  iient  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  whofe  pay  is  fettled 
at  fixpence  a  day,  which  was  a  confiderable  fum  in 
thefe  times,  when  the  value  of  money  was  fo  much 
higher  than  it  is  at  prefent.  This  circumftance  feems 
to  prove,  very  ftrongly,  the  great  eftimation  in  which 
archers  were  ftill  held.  In  the  fame  year,  Edward, 
preparing  for  a  wax  with  France,  direfts  the  (herives 
to  procure  bows  and  arrows,  "  as  moft  fpecially  requi- 
fite  and  necclTary." 

On  the  war  taking  place  with  Scotland,  eiglit  years 
after  this,  Edward  provides  both  ordnance  and  arch- 
ers ;  fo  that  though  the  ufe  of  artillery  (as  we  now 
term  it)  was  then  gaining  ground,  yet  that  of  the  bow 
and  arrow  was  not  neglefted. 

Richard  III.  by  his  attention  to  arcliery,  was  able 
to  fend  1000  bowmen  to  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  and 
he  availed  himfelf  of  the  fame  troops  at  the  battle  of 
Bofworth. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  however,  there  ap- 
pears no  order  relative  to  gunpowder  or  artillery  ; 
whilft  on  the  other  hand,  in  1488,  he  direfts  a  large 
levy  of  archers  to  be  lent  to  Brittany,  and  that  they 
fliall  be  reviewed  before  they  embark.  In  the  19th 
year  of  his  reign,  the  fame  king  forbids  the  ule  of  the 
crofs  bow,  becaufe  "  the  long  bow  had  been  much 
ufed  in  this  realm,  whereby  honour  and  viftory  had 
been  gotten  againfl  outward  enemies,  the  realm  great- 
ly defended,  and  much  more  the  dread  of  all  Chiiftian 
piinces  by  reafon  of  the  lame." 

Duiing  the  reign  of  Henry  VI 11.  feveral  ffatutes 
were  made  for  the  promotion  of  archery.  The  8th 
Eliz.  c.  10.  regulates  the  price  of  bows,  and  the  13th 
Eliz.  c.  14.  enafts,  that  bow  llaves  (hall  be  brought  in- 
to the  realm  from  the  Hanfe  towns  and  the  E^llward  } 
fo  that  archery  Hill  continued  to  be  an  objeft  of  atten- 
tion in  the  legifl^ture. 

In  Rvmer's  Fadera  there  is  neither  l^atute  or  pro- 
clamation of  J.imes  I.  on  this  head  ;  but  it  appears  by 
Dr   Birch's  life  of  his  fon    (Prince    Henry),    that   at 
eight  years  of  age,  he  learned  to  (hoot  both  with  the 
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Archery,   bow  and  gtm,  whllft  at  tlie   fame  time  this  prince  had 
——'/—^  iri   his   eftr.biilhment  an    officer   who  vi.m  itylcd  boxo- 
bearer.     The  king  granted  a  fecond  charter  to  the  Ar- 
tillery Company,   by   which  the  powers  they  had   re- 
ceived from  Henry  VIII.  were  confiderably  extended, 

Charles  I.  spptars,  from  the  dedication  of  a  trea- 
tife  entitled  The  Bowmaii''s  Glory,  to  have  been  him- 
felf  an  archer-,  and  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign  he 
ilTued  a  commilTion  to  the  chancellor,  lord  mayor,  and 
feveral  of  the  privy  council,  to  prevent  the  fields  near 
London  being  fo  enclofed  as  "  to  interrupt  the  nccef- 
fary  and  profitable  exetcife  of  fhooting,"  as  alio  to 
lower  the  mounds  where  they  prevented  the  view  from 
one  mark  to  another. 

Catharine  of  Portugal  (queen  to  Charles  II.)  feems 
to  have  been  much  pleafed  with  the  fight  at  leaft  of 
this  exercilc  ;  for  in  1676,  by  the  contribution  of  Sir 
Edward  Hungertord  and  others,  a  filver-badge  for  the 
marlh.il  of  the  fraternity  was  made,  weighing  25  oun- 
ces, and  reprefenting  an  archer  drawing  the  long  bow 
(in  the  proper  manner)  to  his  ear,  with  the  following 
jnfcription  :  Reginte  Catharinx  Sagittarii.  The  fiip- 
porters  are  two  bowmen,  with  the  arms  of  England  and 
Portugal.  In  1682  there  was  a  moll  mignificent  ca- 
valcade and  entertainment  given  by  the  Finfbury  arch- 
ers, when  they  beftowed  the  titles  of"  duke  of  Shore- 
ditch,"  "  marquis  of  Iflington,"  Sic,  upon  the  moll 
deferving.  Charles  II.  was  prefent  upon  tliis  occafion  ; 
but  the  day  being  rainy,  he  was  obliged  loon  to  leave 
the  field. 

So  lately  as  the  year  17  53  targets  were  erefled  in  the 
Finfbury  fields,  during  the  Ealler  and  Whitlun  holi- 
days J  when  the  bed  (hooter  w^as  llyled  Captain  for  the 
enfuing  year,  and  the  fecond  Lieutenant. 

Why  this  military  weapon  was  fo  decifive  in  the 
battles  of  former  days,  the  following  reafons  may  be 
fuggefted. 

Before  the  introduction  of  fire  arms  the  enemy  could 
only  be  firuck  at  a  diftance  by  flings,  the  bow  ufed  by 
the  ancient^,  or  the  crofs  bow  ;  to  all  which  the  Eng- 
)ilh  long  bow  was  infinitely  fuperior.  A<  for  flings, 
they  never  have  been  ufed  in  the  more  northern  parts 
of  Europe  by  armies  in  the  field  ;  nor  does  their  ufe 
indeed  feem  to  have  been  at  all  convenient  or  exten- 
fivcly  prafllcablc,  for  two  principal  reafon'?  :  In  the 
firft  place,  flingers  cannot  advance  in  a  compact  body, 
on  account  of  the  fpace  to  be  occupied  by  this  weapon 
in  its  rotitory  motion  ;  in  the  next  place,  the  weight 
of  the  (tones  to  be  carried  muft  ntccflarily  impede  the 
flingers  greatly  in  their  movement?.  Tiie  bow  of  the 
ancients  again,  as  reprefented  in  all  their  reliefs,  was  a 
nirre  toy  compared  with  that  of  our  anctftors  ;  it  was 
therefore  chiefly  uled  by  the  Parthians,  whofe  attacks 
(like  thofc  of  the  prefent  Arabs)  were  delultory.  As 
for  the  crofs  bow,  it  is  of  a  molt  inconvenient  form  for 
carriage,  even  with  the  modern  improvements;  and,  in 
cafe  of  rain,  could  not  be  eafily  fecured  fiom  the  wea- 
ther. After  the  firft  fliot,  moreover,  it  could  not  be 
recharged  under  a  ronfider.ible  time,  whillf  the  bolts 
were  alfo  heavy  and  cumberfome.  The  Englilh  long 
bow,  on  the  other  hand>  together  with  the  quiver  of  ar- 
rows, was  eafily  carried  by  the  archer,  as  eafily  fecured 
from  the  rain,  and  recharged  alraolt  inltantaneouily. 
It  is  not,  therefore  extraordinary,  thnt  troops,  who  fole- 
ly  ufed  thij  mo(l  effedlual  weapon,  ihould  generally  ob> 


tain  the  vi(5tory,  even  when  oppoGsd  to  much  more  nu-    Archeijr. 
nieious  armies.  1      -' 

It  may  be  urged,  that  thefe  loiTes  haviiif^  been  ex- 
perienced  by  our  enemies,  mutt  have  induced  them 
to  pracliic  the  fame  mode  of  warfare. — But  it  is 
thought  that  the  long  bow  was  not  commonly  uted 
even  in  England  till  the  time  of  Edward  III.  when 
the  vidory  at  Creffy  fufficiently  proclaimed  the  fupe- 
riorily  of  that  weapon.  It  required,  however,  fo  much 
training  betore  the  archer  could  be  expert,  that  we 
mull  not  be  iurprited  if  loon  afterwards  this  military 
cxercife  was  much  neglc6ttd,  as  appears  by  the  pre- 
ambles of  feveral  ancient  ftatutes,  Whilll  the  milita- 
ry tenures  kibiiiled,  the  loveieign  could  only  call  upon 
his  tenants  during  war,  who  thcretoie  attended  with 
the  weapons  they  had  been  uled  to,  and  which  requir- 
ed no  previous  pradtile.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Eng- 
lifh  archers  were  obliged  by  aCts  of  parliament,  even 
in  time  of  peace,  to  ereft  butts  in  every  parilli,  and  to 
flioot  on  every  Sunday  and  holiday,  after  repairing 
perhaps  to  thcfe  butts  from  a  conliderable  diftance, 
whillt  the  ex  pence  of  at  leaft  a  yew  bow  is  reprefented 
as  being  a  charge  which  they  were  fcarceiy  equal  to. 
The  king  and  pailiaments  of  this  country  having  thus 
compelled  the  inhabitants  to  fuch  training,  the  Eng. 
lilh  armies  had  (it  Ihould  feem)  the  fame  advantage 
over  their  enemies  as  the  exclufive  ufe  of  fire-arms 
would  give  us  at  prefent. 

It  appears  alio,  by  what  hath  been  already  ftatfd» 
that  the  long  bow  continued  to  be  in  eftimation  for 
more  than  two  centuries  after  gunpowder  was  intro- 
duced, which  probably  arofe  from  raufkets  being  very 
cumberfome  and  unwieldy.  It  is  well  known  that  ra- 
pid movements  ate  generally  decifive  of  the  campaign  ; 
and  for  fuch  the  archers  were  particularly  adapted,  he- 
caufe,  as  they  could  not  be  annoyed  at  the  fame  di- 
ftance by  the  weapons  of  the  enemy,  they  had  fcarceiy 
any  occafion  for  armour.  The  flower  of  ancient  ar- 
mies likewife  was  the  cavalry,  againtl  which  the  long 
bow  never  failed  to  prevail,  as  man  and  horfe  were  too 
large  objedts  to  be  milled:  and  hence  the  great  num- 
ber of  French  nobility  who  were  prifonets  at  CreflV, 
Poiftiers,  and  Agincourt  j  for  being  difmounteri  (if 
not  wounded)  whilft  they  were  alfo  clad  in  heavy  ar- 
mour, they  could  not  make  their  efcape.  The  fame 
reafon  accounts  for  the  Englilh  obtaining  thefe  fignal 
vidlories  with  fo  inferior  numbers;  for  the  nobility  and 
gentry  thus  becoming  prifoners,  the  other  parts  of  the 
French  army  made  little  or  no  refiftance.  No  wonder, 
therelore,  that  in  England  the  greattft  anxiety  was 
fliown  to  promote  the  exercife  of  this  moll  important 
weapon,  and  that  fo  many  ftatutes  were  made  for  that 
purpofe. 

In  Scotland,  alfo,  little  lefs  attention,  though  ap- 
parently not  with  equal  fuccefs,  was  ftiown  to  the  en- 
counigement  of  the  art.  In  both  kingdoms,  it  was 
provided,  that  the  importers  of  merchandife  ftiould 
be  obliged,  along  with  their  articles  of  commerce,  to 
import  a  certain  proportion  of  boivs,  bow  ftaves,  and 
(hafts  for  arrows.  In  both,  every  perfon  was  enjoin- 
ed to  hold  himfelf  provided  in  bows  and  arrows,  and 
was  prcfcribed  the  frequent  ufe  of  archery.  In  both, 
a  reflraint  was  impofcd  upon  the  exercife  of  other 
games  and  fports,  leil  they  ftiould  interfere  with  the 
ufe  of  the  bow 3  for  it  was  intended,  that  people  Ihould 
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Ar-hery.    be  ninH<  expert   in  the  ufc  of  it  as  a  military  weapon, 

' r— '  by  habj^iMtiiig  them  to  the  familiar  exercifc  of  it  a?  an 

jriltrument  of  Rmnl'emcnt.  As  there  was  no  material 
dirtert-nc  c  between  tLe  inSivity  anJ  budily  Ihcngth  of 
the  two  people,  it  might  be  luppolcd  that  the  Kiiglilli 
and  Scots  wielded  the  bow  with  no  unequiil  vigour 
and  dexterity  :  but  from  undoubted  hiltoric.il  monu- 
ments it  appears  that  the  former  had  the  fupcriority  ; 
of  which  one  indance  has  been  already  narrated.  Jiy 
the  regulations  prcfcribed  in  their  Ifatute  book  for  the 
praflice  of  archery,  we  find  that  the  Englilh  rtiot  a 
very  long  bow,  thofe  who  were  arrived  at  their  full 
growth  and  maturity  being  prohibited  from  ihooting 
at  any  mark  thit  was  not  dirtant  upwards  of  220  yards. 

In  the  ufe  of  the  bow,  great  dexterity  as  well  as 
flrength  feems  to  have  been  requifite.  Though  we 
hear  of  arrows  at  Cheviot  Chafe  which  were  a  yard 
long,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  fuppofed  that 
the  whole  band  mide  uft  of  fuch,  or  could  draw 
them  to  the  head.  The  regulation  of  the  Irlfli  ftatute 
of  Edward  IV.  viz.  that  the  bow  llnll  not  exceed  the 
height  of  the  man,  is  allowed  by  archers  to  have  been 
ivell  confidered  ;  and  as  the  arrow  Ihould  behiilfthe 
length  of  the  bow,  this  would  give  an  arrow  of  a  yard 
in  length  to  thofe  only  who  were  fix  feet  high.  A 
Urong  man  of  this  fize  in  the  prcfcnt  times  cannot  ea- 
fily  draw  above  27  inches,  if  the  bow  is  of  a  proper 
llrcngth  to  do  execution  at  a  confiderable  diftance.  At 
the  fame  time  it  mufl  be  admitted,  that  as  our  an- 
cert'jrs  were  obliged  by  Tome  of  the  old  ftatutes  to  be- 
e;in  fliootiiig  witli  the  long  bow  at  the  age  of  feven, 
they  might  have  acquired  a  greater  flight  in  this  exer- 
cife  than  their  defcendants,  though  the  latter  Should 
be  allowed  to  be  of  equal  flrength. 

As  the  fliooting  with  the  long  bow  was  firft  intro- 
duced in  England,  and  praclifed  almoft  exclufively  for 
nearly  two  centuries,  lb  it  hath  occafioned  a  peculiar 
method  of  drau'ing  the  arrow  to  the  ear  and  not  to 
the  bread.  That  this  is  contrary  to  the  ufage  of  the 
ancient!  is  very  clear  from  their  reliefs,  and  from  the 
tradition  of  the  Amazons  cutting  off  one  of  their  paps 
as  it  occafioned  an  impediment  to  their  fliooting.  The 
Finfbury  archer  is  therefore  reprefented  in  this  attitude 
of  drawing  to  the  ear,  both  in  the  Boiv!na'i''s  Glory, 
and  in  tlie  filver  badje  given  by  Catharine  to  the  Ar- 
tillery Companv.  Not  many  years  ajjo  there  was  a 
man  named  Topham,  who  exhibited  furprifmsf  feats 
of  rtrength,  and  who  happened  to  be  at  public  houfe 
near  lilington,  to  which  the  Finfbury  archers  relorted 
after  their  exercife.  F'opham  confidered  the  long  bow 
as  a  plaything,  only  fit  for  a  child  ;  upon  which  one 
of  the  archers  laid  him  a  bowl  of  punch,  that  he  could 
not  draw  the  arrow  two-thirds  of  its  length.  Topham 
ticcepted  this  bet  with  the  greateft  confidence  of  win- 
ning j  but  bringing  the  arrow  to  his  bread  inftead  of 
his  c^r,  he  was  greatlv  mortified  by  paying  the  wager, 
after  many  fruitlefs  efforts. 

As  to  the  dillance  to  which  an  arrow  can  be  (hot 
from  a  long  bow  with  the  beft  elevation  of  45  de- 
grees, that  mull  necelTarily  depend  much  both  upon 
the  flrength  and  flight  of  the  archer  ;  but  in  general  the 
dillanre  was  reckoned  from  eleven  to  twelve  fcore  yards. 
The  butts  for  exercife,  as  above  noticed,  were  direft- 
ed  to  be  diftant  upwards  of  220  yards.  There  is  in- 
deed a  tradition,  than  an  attorney  of  Wigan  in  Lan- 


calhlrc  (named   Leigh)   fliot   a    mile  in  three  fliglits ;   Archerj-. 
but  the  fame  trad'tion  Itatcs,   that  he  plac<  d  bimfclf  in  -~v— 
a  very  particular  attitude,   whii.h  cannot  be  ul.d  cnm- 
nionly  in  this  exercife.   According  to  Neade,  ari  archer 
mi^ht  (lioot   fix  arrow)  in  the  time  of  charging  and 
dilcharging  one  mufket. 

The  archers  -confidcr  an  arrow  of  from  20  to  34 
drop  iveight  to  be  the  bed  for  flight  or  hilling  a 
mr.rk  at  a  confiderable  diflancc,  and  that  yew  is  the 
bell  material  of  which  they  can  be  made.  As  to 
the  feathers,  that  of  a  goofe  is  preferred  ;  it  is  alfo 
widied,  that  the  bird  fhould  be  two  or  three  years 
old,  and  that  the  feather  may  drop  of  itfelf.  Two 
out  of  three  feathers  in  an  arrow  are  commonly 
white,  being  plucked  from  the  gander  j  but  the  third 
is  generally  brown  or  gray,  being  taken  from  the 
goofe  ;  and,  from  this  difference  in  point  of  colour, 
informs  the  archer  when  the  arrow  is  properly  placed. 
From  this  mod  didinguidied  part  therefore  the  whole 
arrow  fometimes  receives  its  name  :  And  this,  by-the- 
by,  affords  an  explanation  of  the  gray  goofe  wintr  in 
the  ballad  of  Cheviot  Chafe.  Arrows  were  armed 
anciently  with  flint  or  metal  heads,  latterly  with  heads 
of  iron  ;  of  thefe  there  were  various  forms  and  deno- 
minations. By  an  aft  of  parliament  made  the  7th  of 
Henry  IV.  it  was  enacted.  That  for  the  future  all  the 
heads  for  arrows  and  quarrels  fhould  be  well  boiled  or 
brafed,  and  hardened  at  the  points  with  fteel  ;  and 
that  every  arrow  head  or  quarrel  iliould  have  the 
mark  of  the  maker  ;  workmen  difobeving  this  order, 
were  to  be  fined  and  imprifoncd  at  the  king's  will, 
and  the  arrow  heads  or  quarreh  to  be  forfeited  to  the 
crdwn. 

Arrows  svere  reckoned  by  dieaves,  a  dieaf  confiding  Crofc 
of  24  arrows.      They  were  carried  in  a  quiver,  called  An:ic, 
alio   an  arroiv  cafe,   which   fervud  for  the  magazine  •,«"""■• 
arrows  for    immediate    ufe  were    worn   in  the  girdle. 
In  ancient  times  phials  of  quicklime,  or  rather  com- 
buftible  matter,  for  burning  houfes  or  fhips,  were  fixed 
on    the    heads    of  arrows,    and   lliot  from  long   bows. 
This  has    been    alfo    praflifed    fince  the  ufe  of  gun- 
powder.     Neade  fays,  he  has  known   by    experience, 
that  an  archer  may  (hoot  an   ounce  of  fireworks  upon 
an    arrow    12    fcore    yards.       Arrows    with    wildfire, 
and   arrows  for  fireworks,    are  mentioned   among  the 
ftores  at  Newhaven  and   Berwick,  in   the    id  of  Ed- 
ward VI. 

The  force  with  which  an  arrow  drikes  an  objcft  at  a 
moderate  didance,  may  be  conceived  from  the  account 
given  by  King  Edward  VI.  in  his  journal ;  wherein  he 
fays,  that  100  archers  of  his  guard  (hot  before  him  two 
arrows  each,  and  aftervjards  all  together  ;  and  that  they 
(hot  at  an  inch  board,  which  fome  pierced  quite  through 
and  druck  into  the  other  board  ;  divers  pierced  it  quite 
through  with  the  heads  of  their  arrows,  the  boards 
being  well-feafoned  timber;  their  didance  from  the 
mark  is  not  mentioned. 

To  proteft  our  archers  from  the  attacks  of  the  ene- 
my's horfe,  they  carried  long  dakes  pointed  at  both 
ends :  thefe  they  planted  in  the  earth,  (loping  before 
them.  In  the  id  of  Edward  VI.  350  of  thefe  were 
in  the  ftores  of  the  town  of  Berwick,  under  the  article 
of  archers  ft  fkes ;  there  were  alio  at  the  fame  time 
tight  bundles  of  archers  dakes  in  Pontefraft  cadle. 

To    prevent   the    bowftring   from  linking  the  left 
3   Z  2  arm, 
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Archtry.  arm,  the  arm  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  fmooth  leather, 
'  '  »  '  faftened  on  the  outfide  of  the  arm  ;  this  is  called  a 
iracer ;  and  to  guard  the  finders  from  being  cut  by 
the  bovvftring,  archers  wore  (hooting  gloves.  Chau- 
cer in  his  prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  thus  de- 
fcribes  an  archer  of  his  day  : 

And  he  was  clade  in  cote  and  hode  of  grene, 
A  flieaf  of  peacock  arwes  bright  and  keen, 
Under  his  belt  he  bare  full  thriftily  : 
Wei  coude  he  drefle  his  takel  yewraanly. 
His  arwes  drouped  not  uith  fetheres  lowe, 
And  in  his  hand  he  bare  a  mighty  bowe, 
A  not  hed  hadde  he,  with  broune  vifage. 
Of  wood  craft  coude  he  wtl  all  the  ufage  ; 
Upon  his  arms  he  had  a  gai  bracer. 
And  by  his  fide  a  fwerd  and  a  bokeler, 
■   And  on  the  other  fide  a  gaie  daggere 
Harneifed  wel,  and  (harp  as  pointe  of  fpere  : 
A  criftofre  on  his  hreafl  of  filver  (hene, 
A  horn  he  bare,  the  baudrik  xvas  of  grene, 
A  forefter  was  he  fothely  as  I  gefTe. 
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Though  archery  continued  to  be  encouraged  by 
the  king  and  legiflature  for  more  than  two  centu- 
ries after  the  firft  knowledge  of  the  effefts  of  gun- 
powder, yet  by  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry VIII.  it  feems  to  have  been  partly  confidered  as 
a  paftime.  Arthur,  the  elder  brother  of  Henry,  is 
laid  to  have  been  fond  of  this  exercile,  infomuch  that 
a  goo'l  (hooter  was  ftyled  Prince  Arthur.  We  are 
alfo  informed,  that  he  pitched  his  tent  at  Mile  End 
in  order  to  be  prefent  at  this  recreation,  and  that 
Henry  his  brother  alfo  attended.  When  the  latter  af- 
terwards became  king,  he  gave  a  prize  at  Windfor  to 
thofe  who  fiiould  excel  in  this  exercife  ;  and  a  capital 
ihot  having  been  made,  Henry  faid  to  Barlow  (one  of 
his  guards),  "  If  you  ftill  win,  you  (hall  be  duke  over 
all  archers."  Barlow  therefore  having  fucceeded,  and 
living  in  Shoreditch,  was  created  duke  thereof.  Upon 
another  occafion,  Henry  and  the  queen  were  met  by 
200  archers  on  Sliooter's  hill,  which  probably  took  its 
name  from  their  affembling  near  it  to  fhoot  at  marks. 
This  king  likewife  gave  the  firfl  charter  to  the  Artil- 
lery Company  in  the  29th  year  of  his  reign,  by  which 
they  are  permitted  to  wear  drefles  of  any  colour  ex- 
cept purple  and  fcarlet,  to  (hoot  not  only  at  marks 
but  birds,  if  not  pheafants  or  herons,  and  within  two 
miles  of  the  royal  palaces.  They  are  alfo  enjoined  by 
the  fame  charter  not  to  wear  furs  of  a  greater  price 
than  thofe  of  the  martin.  The  moft  material  privilege, 
however,  is,  that  of  indemnification  from  murder,  if 
any  perfon  pa(Tmg  between  the  (hooter  and  the  mark 
is  killed,  provided  the  archers  have  firll  called  outjh//. 

The  following  defcription  of  an  archer,  his  bow,  and 
accoutrements,  is  given  in  a  MS.  written  in  the  time 
of  Q_ueen  Elizabeth.  "  Captains  and  officers  flioukl  be 
iltilful  of  that  moll  noble  weapon,  and  to  fee  that  their 
fuldiers  according  to  their  draught  and  (frength  liave 
good  bowes,  well  nocked,  well  ftryngcd,  everie  Hrynge 
wbippe  in  their  nocke,  and  in  the  mvddes  nibbed 
with  wax,  brafer  and  Ihuting  glove,  fome  fpare  ftrynges 
tiymed  as  aforefaid,  every  man  one  fliefe  of  arrows, 
with  a  cafe  of  leather  defenfible  againll  the  rayne, 
and  in  the  fame  fowcr  and  twentie  arrowcs,  whereof 
eight  of  them  fhould  be  lighter  than  the  rcfidue,  to 


gall  or  alloyne  the  enemye  with  the  hriildiot  of  light  Arcl.ery. 
arrets,  before  they  (hall  come  within  the  danger  of  """v  -^ 
their  harquebufs  (hot.  Let  every  man  have  a  origan- 
dine,  or  a  little  cote  of  plate,  a  (kuU  or  hufkyn,  a 
mavvle  of  leade  of  five  foote  in  lengthe,  and  a  pike,  and 
the  fame  hanging  by  his  girdle,  with  a  hook  and  a 
dagger  ;  being  thus  furnlflied,  teach  them  by  mullers 
to  marche,  (lioote,  and  retire,  keepinge  their  faces  up- 
on the  enemy's.  Sumtyrae  put  them  into  great  nowra- 
bers,  as  to  battell  apparteyneth,  and  thus  ufe  them 
often  times  praftiled,  till  they  be  perfefte  ;  ffor  thofe 
men  in  battell  ne  (kirmifli  can  not  be  fpared.  None 
other  weapone  maye  compare  with  the  fame  noble  wea- 
pon." 

The  long  bow,  as  already  obferved,  maintained  its 
place  in  our  armies  long  after  the  invention  of  fire 
arms.  Nor  have  there  been  wanting  experienced  fol- 
diers  who  were  advocates  for  its  continuance,  and  who 
in  many  cafes  even  preferred  it  to  the  harquebufs  or 
mufket.  King  Charles  I.  twice  granted  fpecial  com- 
mifTions  under  the  great  feal  for  enforcing  the  ufe  of 
the  long  bow.  The  firft  was  in  the  4th  year  of  his 
reign  :  but  this  was  revoked  by  proclamation  four  years 
afterwards,  on  account  of  divers  extoitions  and  abufes 
committed  under  fanftion  thereof.  The  fecond,  an- 
no 1633,  in  the  9th  year  of  his  reign,  to  William 
Neade  and  his  fon,  alfo  named  William,  wherein  the 
former  is  ftyled  an  ancient  archer,  who  had  prefented 
to  the  king  a  warlike  invention  for  uniting  the  ufe  of 
the  pike  and  bow,  feen  and  approved  by  him  and  his 
council  of  war  ;  wherefore  liis  raajefly  had  granted 
them  a  commKTion  to  teach  and  exercife  his  loving  fub- 
jeiffs  in  the  faid  invention,  wliich  he  particularly  re- 
commended the  chief  officers  of  his  trained  bands  to 
learn  and  praftife  ;  and  the  juftices  and  other  chief 
magiftrates  throughout  England,  are  therein  enjoined 
to  ufe  every  means  in  their  power  to  alTift  Neade,  his 
fon,  and  all  perfons  authorized  by  them  in  the  further- 
ance, propagation,  and  praftice  of  this  ufeful  inven- 
tion. Both  the  commiflions  and  proclamation  are 
printed  at  large  In  Rymer.  At  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war,  the  earl  of  EfTex  ilTued  a  precept,  dated 
in  November  1643,  ^°''  ftirjing  up  all  well  affefled 
people  by  benevolence,  towards  the  lalfing  a  company 
of  archers  for  the  fervice  of  the  king  and  parliament. 

Archery  with  the  long  bow  continues  to  be  ufed  as 
a  manly  exercife  by  the  inhabitants  of  Geneva,  and  in 
many  parts  of  Flanders  ;  nor  is  it  totally  negleftcd  in 
Great  Britain.  There  are  feveral  focietics  of  archers 
in  England  ;  the  chief  of  which  are,  the  IVoodmen  of 
Arden,  and  the  Toxophllite.  But  the  moft  noted  fociety 
of  this  kind,  now  exifling,  is 

The  Royal  Company  of  Archers  in  Scotland.-^The 
ancient  records  of  this  Company  having  been  deftroyed 
by  fire  about  the  beginning  of  the  lall  century,  no 
authentic  traces  of  their  inftitution  now  remain.  It  is 
laid  that  they  owe  their  origin  to  the  coramilTioners 
appointed  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  of  Scotland  for 
enforcing  and  overfeeing  the  exercile  of  archery  in  dif- 
ferent counties.  Thofe  commilTioners,  who  were  in 
general  men  of  rank  and  power,  picking  out  amongft 
the  better  fort  of  people  under  tlieir  cognizance  the 
moft  expert  archers,  formed  them  into  a  company,  and 
upon  perilous  occafions  made  a  prefent  of  their  fervices 
to  the  king  as  his  chief  body  guards  ;  in  which  fitua- 
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Archery    tlon  tlicy  often  diflinj^uiflied  themfclves  for  tlitir  luyal 
^'~-V~-~'  ty,  their  courage,  and  {kill  in  archery.     This  rank  of 
the  king's  principal   body  guards  the  Royal  Company 
Uill  claim,  within  fcvcn  miles  of  the  metropolis  of  Scot- 
land. 

Certain  it  is,  that  by  an  aft  of  the  privy  council  of 
Scotland,  in  1677,  ^'^^  Company  was  recognized  under 
the  name  and  title  of  «'  His  M.ijelty's  Company  of 
Archers  :"  and  by  the  fame  adt  a  piece  of  plate  of 
the  value  of  2ol.  llerling  was  ordered  to  be  given  to 
be  fl)Ot  for  by  them  at  their  annual  parades,  called 
IVEjiroN-Jlmwingt,  and  to  be  called  The  Kin^''!  Prize. 

At  this  period  the  Royal  Company  coniilled,  as  it 
does  at  prefcnt,  of  tlie  principal  nobility  and  gentry 
of  Scotland.  But  their  unfortunate  attachment  to 
anti-revolution  principles,  upon  that  event's  taking 
place,  put  almolf  a  period  to  their  cxlflence  :  Their 
public  parades  or  marches  were  difconlinued,  and  the 
royal  prize  was  withheld. 

Upon  the  accelVion  of  Queen  Anne,  their  former 
fplendour  was  revived  ;  and  in  the  year  1703  they  ob- 
tained a  royal  charter,  confirming  in  general  terms  all 
their  former  rights  and  privileges,  and  conferring 
others  upon  them.  But  their  partiality  to  the  tamily 
of  Stuart  was  at  various  after  periods  the  caufe  of  a 
temporary  profperity  and  decline. 

Thele  unhappy  differences  of  opinion  having  totally 
fubfided,  the  Royal  Company  are  now  more  numerous 
and  flourifliing  tlian  ever,  and  perhaps  even  more  dex- 
terous archers.  His  prefent  majt  fly,  as  a  mark  of  his 
royal  patronage  and  approbation,  has  been  pleafed  to 
revive  the  royal  prize,  which  for  the  fitll  time  was 
fliot  for  upon  the  28th  of  July  1788  by  a  numerous 
and  refpeftable  meeting. 

The  Woodmen  of  Arden  and  the  Toxophilite  have 
lately  been  pleafed  to  admit  the  members  ot  the  Royal 
Company  to  the  freedom  of  their  focieties  :  thefe  grants 
have  been  followed  by  reciprocal  diplomas  from  the 
Royal  Company  ;  fo  that  the  three  chief  focieties  of 
archers  in  Britain  may  be  faid  to  be  now  incorporated 
into  one. 

The  prizes  belonging  to  this  Company,  and  which 
are  annually  (liot  for,  are,  1.  A  filver  arrow,  given  by 
the  town  of  Mufl'elburgh,  which  appears  to  have  been 
ihot  for  as  early  as  the  year  1603.  The  vlftor  in  this, 
as  in  the  other  prizes,  except  the  king's  prize,  has  the 
ciiftody  of  it  for  a  year,  then  returns  it  with  a  medal 
appended,  on  tvhich  are  engraved  any  motto  and  de- 
vice which  the  gainer's  fancy  diftates.  2.  A  filver 
arrow  given  by  the  town  of  Peebles,  A.  D.  1626.  3.  A 
filver  arrow  given  by  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  A.  D. 
1709.  4.  A  filver  punch  bowl  of  about  the  value  of 
50I.  made  of  Scottilli  filver  at  the  expence  of  the 
Company,  A.  D.  1720.  And,  5.  The  king's  prize 
above  mentioned,  which  becomes  the  abfokite  property 
of  the  winner.  All  thefe  prizes  are  fhot  for  at  what 
is  termed  Rovers,  the  marks  being  placed  at  the  di- 
flance  of  185  yards. 

Befides  thefe,  there  is  another  prize  annually  con- 
tended for  at  butt  or  point-blank  diftance,  called  the 
Goife,  The  ancient  manner  of  (hooting  for  this  prize 
was,  a  Jiving  goofe  was  built  in  a  turt  butt,  having 
the  head  only  expofed  to  view  •,  and  the  archer  who 
firft  hit  the  goofe's  head  was  entitled  to  the  goofe  as 
his  reward.     But  this  cuHom,  on  account  of  its  bar- 


barity,  has  been  Jong  ago  laid  afidc  ;  and   in  place  of 
the  goofe  head,  a  mark  of  about   an   inch   diameter  is 
allixc'l  upon   each  butt,  and  the  archer  who  firft  hits  , 
this  mark  is  captain  of  the  butt  ftiooter*  for  a  year. 

The  affairs  of  the  Company  are  managed  by  a  prcfc* 
and  fix  coiinfellors,  who  arc  chofcn  annually  by  the 
whole  members.  'i'he  council  arc  veiled  with  the 
power  of  receiving  or  rtjeftitig  candidates  for  admil- 
iion,  and  of  appointing  the  Company's  oHicctJ  civil  and 
military. 

The  Royal  Compiny  now  confifts  of  above  lOOO 
members,  among  whom  are  molt  of  the  Scottifh  no- 
bility of  the  firrt.  dillinftion.  A  number  of  the  Com- 
pany meet  weekly  during  the  fummer  feafon  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  the  Meadows,  where  they  exercife  thcmlclves 
in  (hooting  at  butts  or  rovers  :  And  in  the  adjoining 
ground  they  have  a  handfomc  building,  creeled  within 
thefe  12  years,  with  fuitable  offices,  whither  they  ad- 
journ after  their  exercile,  and  where  they  hold  their 
eleflions  and  other  meetings  relative  to  the  bufinefs  of 
the  lociety. 

The  uniform  of  the  Royal  Company  of  Archers  is 
tartan,  lined  with  white,  and  trimmed  uiih  green  and 
white  fringes  •,  a  white  fafli,  with  green  taffcls  ;  and  a 
blue  bonnet,  with  a  St  Andrew's  crofs  and  feather.-. 
The  Company  have  two  llandards.  The  firft  of  thefe 
bears  on  one  fide  Mars  and  Cupid  encircled  in  a  wreath 
of  thiftles  ;  with  this  motto,  "  In  peace  and  war."  On 
the  other,  a  yew  tree,  with  two  men  dreffed  and  equip- 
ped as  archers,  encircled  as  the  former  j  motto,  Dal^ 
gloria  vires.  The  other  ftandard  difplays,  on  one  fide, 
a  lion  rampant  gules,  on  a  field  or,  encircled  with  a 
wreath  ;  on  the  top,  a  thlftle  and  crown  ;  motto.  Ne- 
mo me  impune  lace[]et.  On  the  other,  St  Andrew  on 
the  crols,  on  a  field  argent;  at  the  top,  a  crown  ;  mot- 
to, Dulce  pro  patria  perkiilum. 

ARCHES  COUKT,  in  Englllh  ecclefiaftical  polity, 
is  a  court  of  appeal,  belonging  to  the  arclibilliop  of 
each  province;  whereof  the  judge  is  called  the  deitn  of 
the  arches,  becaufe  he  anciently  held  his  court  in  the 
church  of  St  Mary  le  bow  {^Sancia  Maria  de  arcubus), 
though  all  the  principal  fpiritual  courts  are  now  holden 
at  Dodlors  Commons.  His  proper  jurifdiftion  is  only 
over  the  13  peculiar  patifties  belonging  to  the  archbi- 
(liop  in  London,  but  the  office  of  dean  of  the  arches 
having  been  for  a  long  time  united  with  that  of  the 
archbiihop's  principal  ofBce,  he  now,  in  right  of  the 
laft-mentioned  office,  receives  and  determines  appeals 
from  the  fentences  of  all  inferior  ecclefiaftical  courts 
within  the  province.  And  from  him  there  lies  an  ap- 
peal to  the  king  in  chancery  (that  is,  to  a  court  of  de- 
legates appointed  under  the  king's  great  feal),  by  fta- 
tute  2jth  Hen.  VIII.  c.  19.  as  fupreme  head  of  the 
Eiiglilh  church,  in  the  place  of  the  bilhop  of  Rome, 
who  formerly  exercifed  this  jurifdiflion  ;  which  circum- 
ftance  alone  will  furnifti  the  reafon  why  the  PopiOt 
clergy  were  fo  anxious  to  feparale  the  fpiritual  court 
from  the  temporal. 

ARCHETYPE,  the  firft  model  of  a  work,  which 
is  copied  after  to  make  another  like  it.  Among  mint- 
ers,  it  is  ufed  for  the  ftandard  weight  by  which  the 
others  are  adjufted.  The  archetypal  world,  among 
Platonifts,  means  the  world  as  it  exifted  in  the  idea  of 
God  before  the  vifible  creation. 

ARCHEUS,  (from  ajxi*  the  principal,  chief,   or 
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•  firft  mover)  ;  a  fort  of  primam  mobile  fet  up  by  Hel- 
mont,  to   luperintend  the  animal  economy,    and   pre- 
ferve  it.      It  is   akin  to  Plato's  animn  nnindi.      Hippo- 
/  crates   ufes   the    words  a^y^nt-n  ipvri;,  to   fignify  the  for- 
mer healthv  ffate  before  ilie  attack  of  the  difeafe. 

ARCHIACOLYTHUS  (from  u^z's,  ^'"ef,  and 
aKaXah;,  mini/jcr^,  an  ancient  dignity  in  cathedral 
churches:  therainifters  whereof  were  divided  into  four 
orders  or  degrees,  viz.  priefts,  deacons,  fubdeacons,  and 
acolythi  ;  each  of  which  had  their  chiefs.  The  chief 
of  the  acolvthi  was  called  orchiacu/ylhus. 

ARCHIATER,  Archiatrus,  properly  denotes 
chief  phyficiim  of  a  prince  who  retains  fei'eral.  The 
word  is  formed  of u^^n, firwcipium,  "  chief;"  and  i«Tge?, 
meifictij,  a  "  phyfician." 

ARCHIDAPIFER,  (from  ce^x'^,  and  tfnfirfer, 
"  fewer,")  or  chief  fewer,  is  a  great  officer  of  the  em- 
pire. The  eleftor  of  Bavaria  is  archidapifer.  The 
palatine  of  the  Rhine  at  one  time  pretended  this  office 
^vas  annexed  to  his  palatinate  ;  but  he  has  fince  de- 
fifled. 

ARCHIEROSYNES,  in  the  Grecian  antiquity,  a 
high  prieft  vefted  with  authority  over  the  reft  ot  the 
priefts,  and  appointed  to  execute  the  more  facred  and 
inyfteriou,s  rites  of  religion. 

A41CHIGALLUS,  in  antiquity,  the  high  prieft  of 
Cybele,  or  the  chief  of  the  eunuch  priefls  of  that  god- 
defs,  called  G(i//i. 

ARCHIGERONTES  (from  a^x'U  and  7^?"',  oM), 
in  antiquity,  the  chiefs  or  mailers  ot  the  feveral  com- 
panies of  artificers  at  Alexandria.  Some  have  milia- 
ken  the  archigerontes  for  the  arch-priefts  appointed  to 
take  the  confeffions  of  thofe  who  were  condemned  to 
the  mines. 

ARCHIGUBERNUS,  Archiguuerneta,  or 
Archigitbernites,  in  antiquity,  the  commander  of 
the  imperial  ihip,  or  that  which  the  emperor  was 
aboard  of.  Some  have  confounded  the  office  of  archi- 
gubernus  with  that  of prefeElus  clajfu,  or  admiral,  but 
the  former  was  under  the  command  of  the  latter.  Pot- 
ter takes  the  proper  office  of  the  archiguberneta  to 
have  been,  to  manage  the  marine  affairs,  to  provide 
commodious  harbours,  and  order  all  things  relating  to 
the  failing  of  the  fleet,  except  what  related  to  war. 

ARCHIL,  Archilla,  Rocella,  Orsielle,  is 
a  whitifh  mofs  which  grows  upon  rocks,  in  the  Canary 
and  Cape  de  Verd  iflands,  and  yields  a  rich  purple  tinc- 
ture, fugitive  indeed,  but  extremely  beautiful.  This 
weed  is  imported  to  us  as  it  is  gathered.  1  hofe  who 
prepare  it  for  the  ufe  of  the  dyer,  grind  it  betwixt 
Hones,  fo  as  to  thoroughly  bruife,  but  not  to  reduce  it 
into  powder  ;  and  then  moillcn  it  occafionally  with  a 
firong  fpirit  of  urine,  or  urine  itfelf  mixed  with  quick- 
lime :  in  a  few  days  it  acquires  a  purplilh  red,  and  at 
length  a  blue  colour.  In  the  firfi  ftate  it  is  called  yiV"- 
chil ;  in  the  latter,  Lacmus  or  Litmofc. 

The  dyers  rarely  employ  this  drug  by  itfelf,  on  ac- 
count of  its  dearncfs  and  the  perifliabltncfs  of  its  beau- 
ty. The  chief  ufe  they  make  of  it  is,  for  giving  a 
bloom  to  other  colours,  as  pinks,  &r.  This  is  cfTeft- 
cd  by  pafTmg  the  dyed  cloth  or  filk  through  hot  wa- 
ter lightly  impregnated  with  the  archil.  The  bloom 
thirs  communicated  foon  decays  upon  expofure  to  the 
air.  Mr  Hellot  informs  us,  that  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  folution   of  tin,  this  drug  gives  a  duiable  dye  ; 
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that  its  colour  Is  at  the  fame  time  changed  towards  3 
fcarkt ;  and  that  it  is  the  more  peimanent  in  propor- 
tion as  it  recedes  the  more  from  its  natural  colour. 

Prepared  archil  very  readily  gives  out  its  colour  to 
water,  to  volatile  fpirils,  ami  to  fpirit  of  wine  ;  it  is 
the  fubllance  principally  made  ufe  of  for  colouring  the 
fpirits  of  thermometers.  As  expofure  to  the  air  de- 
ifroys  its  colour  upon  cloth,  the  exclufion  of  the  air 
produces  a  like  effeft  in  thefe  hermetically  ftaled  tubes, 
the  fpirits  of  large  thermometers  becoming  in  the  com- 
pafs  of  a  few  years  colourlefs.  M.  I'Abtie  NoUet  ob- 
ferves  (in  the  French  Memoirs  for  the  year  1742), 
that  the  colourlefs  (pirit,  upon  breaking  the  tube,  foon 
relumes  its  colour,  and  this  for  a  number  of  times  fuc- 
ceffively  ;  that  a  watery  tinrture  of  archil,  included 
in  the  tubes  of  thermometers,  loft  its  colour  in  three 
days  J  and  that,  in  an  open  deep  vefTel,  it  became  co- 
lourlefs at  the  bottom,  %vhile  the  upper  part  retained 
its  colour.      See  CoLOVK-Makivg. 

A  folution  of  archil  in  water,  applied  on  cold  mar- 
ble, ftains  it  of  a  beautiful  violet  or  purplifti  blue  colour, 
far  more  durable  than  the  colour  which  it  communi- 
cates to  other  bodies.  M.  du  Fay  fays  he  has  fecn 
pieces  of  marble  ftaincd  with  it,  which  in  two  years 
had  fufFered  no  fenfible  change.  It  finks  deep  into  the 
marble,  fometimes  above  an  inch  ;  and  at  the  feme 
time  fpreads  upon  the  furfacc,  unlefs  the  edges  be 
bounded  by  wax  or  other  like  lubllances.  It  fcems  to 
make  the  marble  fomewhat  more  brittle. 

Linnpeus  informs  us,  in  the  Swedilli  Tranfaflions 
for  the  year  1 742,  that  the  true  archil  mofs  is  to  be 
found  on  the  weftern  coafts  of  England. 

ARCHILOCHIAN,  a  term  in  poetry,  applied  to 
a  fort  of  verfes,  of  which  Archilochus  was  the  inventor, 
confifting  of  feven  feet ;  the  four  firft  whereof  are  or- 
dinarily daftyls.  though  fometimes  fpondees  j  the  three 
laft  trochees,  as  in  Horace, 

Sohitur  acris  hyems,  grata  vice  verls  et  Favoni. 

ARCHILOCHUS,  a  famous  Greek  poet  and  mu- 
fician,  was,  according  to  Herodotus,  cotemporary  with 
Candaules  and  Gyges,  kings  of  Lydia,  who  flourilhed 
about  the  14th  Olympiad,  724  years  before  Chrift. 
But  he  is  placed  much  later  by  modern  chronologil^s  ; 
viz.  by  Blair  686,  and  by  Prieftlev  660  years,  before 
Chrift. 

He  was  born  at  Pares,  one  of  the  Cyclades.  His  fa- 
ther Teleficles  was  of  fb  high  a  rank,  that  he  was  cho- 
fen  by  his  countrymen  to  confult  the  oracle  at  Del- 
phos  concerning  the  fending  a  colony  to  Thafos  ;  a 
proof  that  he  was  of  one  of  the  moft  dlftinguiflied  fa- 
milies upon  the  ifland.  However,  he  is  faid  to  have 
lulHed  his  birth  by  an  ignoble  marriage  with  a  flave 
called  Etiipo,  of  which  alliance  our  poet  mufician  was 
the  fruit. 

Though  Archilochus  fliowed  an  early  genius  and  at- 
tachment to  poetry  and  niufic,  thefe  arts  did  not  pre- 
vent his  going  into  the  army,  like  other  young  men  of 
his  birth  ;  but  in  the  firfl  engagement  at  which  he  was 
prefent,  the  young  poet,  like  Horace,  and  like  our  own 
Suckling,  loft  his  buckler,  though  he  laved  his  life  by 
the  help  of  his  heels.  //  //  much  eajier,  faid  he,  to  gel 
a  new  buckler  than  a  new  exijience.  This  pleafantry, 
however,  did  not  fave  his  reputation  ;  nor  could  his 
poetry  or  prayers  prevail  upon  Lycambes,  the  father 
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/fchilo-    of  lii«  miilrefj,  to  let  him  marry  his  daughter,  tliouyli 
cliin.       (\■^g  had  been  lonir  pniinifed  to  him.     After  thefe  mor- 
•  tificalioiis,   his   life    letms   to  iiave  been  one  coiirltiued 

tiflut  of  difj;ra(e  and  relentmeut. 

.^rchilocbutn  propria  rahies  armnvit  lamhn. 

MoR.  Art.  Poet.  79. 

Archiiorluis,  with  fierce  refcntment  vv.irm'd. 

Was  with  his  own  fevere  iambics  arm'd.  •'ran c is. 

The  rai^e  of  /Irchilochus  was  proverbial  in  antiquity  ; 
which  compared  the  provoking  thi>Utirift  to  the  tread- 
ing upon  a  ferpcnt  :  A  comparifon  not  very  fevere,  if 
it  be  true  that  Lycambei,  and,  as  fome  fay,  his  three 
daughters,  were  fo  mortified  by  his  fatire,  as  to  be 
driven  to  the  confolation  of  a  ha-ltcr. 

In  this  piece,  many  adventutes  are  mentioned,  full 
of  defamation,  and  out  of  tlie  knowledge  of  the  pu- 
blic. There  were  likevvifc  many  loofe  pafTages  in  it  ; 
and  it  is  fjid  to  have  been  on  account  of  this  fatire 
that  the  Lacedemonians  laid  a  prohibition  on  his 
*t^al.Max.  verfes  *. 

lib.  0.  c.  3.  However,  according  to  Plutarch,  there  is  no  bard  of 
antiquity  by  whom  the  two  arts  of  poetry  and  mufic 
have  been  fo  much  advanced  as  by  Archilochus.  To 
him  is  attril)uted  particularly  the  fudden  tranfition  from 
one  rhythm  to  another  of  a  different  kiiifi,  and  the 
~  manner  of  accompanying  thofe  irregular  meafures  upon 

the  lyre.  Heroic  poetry,  in  hcxamtter  verfe,  feems  to 
have  been  fokly  in  ufc  among  the  more  ancient  poets 
and  muficians;  and  the  tr.mfition  from  one  rhythm  to 
another,  which  lyric  poetry  required,  was  unknown  to 
them;  fo  that  if  Archilochus  was  the  firfl  author  of 
this  mixture,  he  might  with  propriety  be  fiyled  the 
Inventor  of  Lyric  Poetry,  which,  after  his  time,  became 
a  fpecies  of  verfification  nhoUv  dilUnft  from  heroic. — 
To  him  is  likewife  afcribed  the  invention  of  Epoiks, 
Sc^  Epode. 

Our  poet-mufician  is  generally  ranked  among  the 
firft  viftors  at  the  Pythic  games  :  and  we  learn  from 
Pindar,  thjt  his  mufe  was  not  always  a  termagant  ; 
for  though  no  mortal  efcaped  her  rage,  yet  flie  was  at 
times  lufHciently  tranquil  and  pious  to  didiate  hymns 
in  praife  of  the  gods  and  heroes.  One  in  particular, 
written  in  honour  of  Hercules,  acquired  him  the  ac- 
clamations of  all  Greece  ;  for  he  fung  it  in  full  alTem- 
bly  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  had  the  fatisfaftion  of 
receiving  from  the  judges  the  crown  of  victory  confe- 
crated  to  real  merit,  This  hymn,  or  ode,  was  after- 
wards fung  in  honour  of  every  viftor  at  Olympia,  who 
had  no  poet  to  celebrate  his  particular  e.xploits. 

Archilochus  was  at  \.A  (lain  by  one  Callondax  Co- 
rax,  of  the  iflind  of  Naxos ;  who,  though  he  did  it  in 
fight,  according  to  the  laws  of  war,  was  driven  out  of 
the  temple  of  Delphi,  by  command  of  t!ie  oracle,  for 
having  deprived  of  life  a  man  confecrated  to  the 
Mufes. 

The  names  of  Homer  and  Archilochus  were  equally 
revered  and  celebrated  in  Greece,  as  the  two  mofl  ex- 
cellent poets  which  the  nation  had  ever  produced.  This 
apoears  from  an  epigram  in  tlie  Anthologia;  and  from 
Cicero,  who  ranks  him  with  poets  of  the  firfl  clafs  anrf 
iu  his  Epiftles  tells  us,  that  the  grammarian  Ariftopha- 
ncs,  the  moil  rigid  and  fcrupulous  critic  of  his  time, 
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ufed  10  fay,   that  the  longefl  poem  of  Arcliiloclius  al- 
ways appeared  to  hltu  the  n;oll  excellent. 

AkCHIMAGUS,  the  high  prieft  of  the  Pcrfim 
M  igi  or  wordiipprrt  o'  fie.  He  refilled  in  tiie  liigh- 
ell  fire  temple;  which  was  htd  in  the  fame  venention  ' 
with  tliem  as  the  temple  of  Mecca  among  the_Mal)o- 
maar)v.  Zuroafter  firlt  fettled  it  a>  iidch;  but  after 
the  Mahome'ins  had- overrun  Peifia  in  the  7th  cen- 
tuiy,  she  Archimai'us  was  forced  to  remove  from  ihencc 
into  Kerman,  a  province  of  Pcrfia,  lying  on  the  fouth- 
crn  ocean,  wheie  it  hath  continued  to  this  day.  Da- 
rius  Hyl^alpes  took  upon  himfelf  the  dignity  of  Ar- 
chimagus  :  for  Porphyry  tells  u«,  he  ordered  before 
his  death,  that,  among  the  other  titles,  it  flioulH  be  en- 
graven on  his  monument,  that  he  had  been  Mafer  of 
the  Maqi ;  which  plainly  implies  that  he  had  borne 
this  office  among  them,  for  none  but  the  Archima- 
gus  was  mafter  of  the  whole  feft.  From  hence  it 
feems  to  have  proceeded,  that  the  kings  of  Perfia  were 
ever  after  looked  on  to  be  of  the  facerdotal  tribe,  and 
ivcre  always  initiated  into  the  facred  order  of  the  Ma- 
gi,  before  they  took  on  them  the  crown,  and  were  in- 
augurated into  tlie  kingdom. 

ARCHIMANDRITE,  in  ecclefiaftical  hillory, 
was  a  name  given  by  the  ancient  Chriflians  to  what 
we  nov/  call  an  abbot.  Father  Simon  ohferves,  that 
the  word  mandrite  is  Syriac,  and  fignifies  a  folitary 
monk. 

ARCHIMEDES,  one  of  the  moll  eminent  of  thft 
ancient  mathematicians,  was  born  at  Syracufc  in  Sici- 
ly, about  the  year  280  before  the  Chriflian  era.  Hic- 
ro,  king  of  Syracufe,  deemed  it  an  honour  to  have 
this  philofophtr  for  his  relative  and  friend.  Hillory 
does  not  inform  us,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  the 
rudiments  of  literature,  but  he  flourilhed  about  50 
years  after  Euclid.  It  is  reported,  that  he  was  in- 
deljted  to  Egypt  for  much  of  his  knowledge  ;  but 
other  accounts  indicate,  that  he  conferred  more  know- 
ledge  than  he  received  from  that  celebrated  nation  ; 
and,  in  particular,  Diodorus  mentions,  that  Egypt 
was  indebted  to  him  for  the  invention  of  the  fcrew- 
pump,  for  drawing  ofT  water.  And  the  fame  author 
narrates,  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  feveral  other  ufe- 
ful  machines,  which  conveyed  his  fame  to  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe.  The  following  pafl'ajje  from  Livy, 
proves,  that  he  was  dexterous  both  for  the  inventing 
warlike  machines,  and  alfo  for  his  accurate  obferva- 
tion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  r  "  Unicus  fpecSfator  cseli 
fiderumque,  mirabilior  tamen  inventor  ac  machina- 
tor  bellicorum  tormentorum,"  &c.  lib.  xxiv.  It  ap- 
pears alfo,  thtit  in  Cicero's  time,  he  had  become  pro- 
verbial for  his  (kill  in  folving  problems.  In  a  letter  to 
Atticus,  he  informs  him,  that  he  is  now  freed  from 
a  difficulty,  which  he  termed  an  Archimedian  pro- 
blem, lib.  xiii.  ep.  28^. 

It  may  perh.nps  be  impofTible  difJin611y  to  afcertain 
the  different  inventions  of  this  great  man  ;  but  from 
the  following  pafTage,  it  appears  that  he  formed  a  p/j/r 
fphere,  or  fome  kind  of  planetarium,  which,  with  no 
fmall  degree  of  accuracy,  reprclented  the  phenomena 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.     Hence  fays  Claudian 
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Jujiiter,  in  parvo  cum  ccmeret  tethera  vitro, 
Ript,  ct  adfuperos  talia  diBa  dedit : 
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Huccine mortalis pro^rejja potent'm  curee ? 
Jam  metis  in  fragile  ludetur  orhe  labor, 
"jura  poll,  rerumque  fidem,  lege/que  deorum, 
Ecce  S^racofius  tranjlulit  arti  fenex. 
Incliifus  variii  famiilatur  fpiritus  a/lris, 
Et  verum  certis  mo.'ibits  urget  cpus. 
Perctirrh  propriitm  mentitus  fignifer  annum. 
Etftmulata  novo  Cynthia  mcnje  redtt, 
"Jamque  fuiim  volvens  audax  uidiijlria  mundiim 
Gaudet,  et  hiitnana  fidera  nwnfe  rigit.     , 
^i/id  falfo  infontem  tunitru  Salmonea  miror  F 
Emu/a  naturce  parua  reperta  maniis. 

•'  When  in  a  glafs's  narrow  fphere  confin'd, 
Jove  favv  the  fabric  of  th'  Almighty  mind  ; 
He  fmil'd,  and  faid,  *  Can  mortals  art  alone 
Our  heav'nly  labours  mimic  with  their  own  ? 
The  Syracufan's  brittle  work  contains 
Th'  eternal  law  that  through  all  nature  reigns. 
Fram'd  by  his  art,  fee  ftars  unnumber'd  burn, 
And  in  their  courfes  rolling  orbs  return  ; 
His  fun,  through  various  figns  defcribe  the  year, 
And  every  month  his  mimic  moons  appear. 
Our  rival's  laws  his  little  planets  bind. 
And  rule  their  motions  by  a  human  mind  : 
Salmoneus  could  our  thunder  imitate  j 
But  Archimedes  can  a  world  create." 

In  the  following  lines  the  fame  machine  is  mention- 
ed by  Ovid. 

Arte  Syracqfia  fitfpcnjus  in  acre  claiifo, 
Stat  globus,  immenji  parva  Jigura  poll. 

Ovid,  Faft.  vi.  277. 

Vitruvius  mentions  a  fa£V,  which  proves  Archime- 
des's  knowledge  in  the  dodrine  of  fpecific  gravity. 
Hiero,  the  king,  having  given  a  certain  quantity  of 
gold  wherewith  to  make  a  golden  crown,  and  fufpeft- 
ing  that  the  workmen  had  ftolen  part  of  the  gold  and 
fubftituted  filver  in  its  ftead,  he  applied  to  Archimedes 
to  employ  his  ingenuity  in  detefting  the  fraud.  Rumi- 
nating upon  this  fubjeft  when  he  was  bathing  himfelf, 
he  obferved,  that  he  diflodged  a  quantity  of  water, 
correfponding  to  the  bulk  of  his  own  body  ;  therefore, 
inftantly  quitting  the  bath  with  all  the  eagernefs  natu- 
ral to  an  inventive  mind  upon  a  new  difcovery,  he  run 
into  the  ftreets  naked,  crying,  Ef^Jix*  !  Eu^nJta  !  /  have 
found  it  out  !  I  have  found  it  out  I  Then  taking  one  mafs 
of  gold  and  another  of  filver,  each  equal  in  weight  to 
the  crown  •,  he  carefully  obferved  the  quantity  of  lluid 
which  they  alternately  difplaced,  when  introduced  in 
the  fame  velTel  full  of  water.  Next  he  afcertained  how 
much  water  was  difplaced  by  the  crown  when  put  into 
the  fame  veflcl  lull  of  water-,  and,  upon  comparing 
the  three  quantities  together,  he  alcertained  the  exaft 
proportions  of  gold  and  filver,  of  which  the  crown  was 
cempofed. 

Archimedes  was  well  acquainted  with  the  mechani- 
cal powers.  His  celebrated  faying  willi  regard  to  the 
power  of  the  lever  ha^  been  often  repeated,  ''  Give 
me  a  place  to  (land  upon,  and  I  will  move  the  earth." 
In  order  to  (hew  Hiero  the  ifTcfl  of  mechanical 
powers,  it  is  faid,  that  aided  by  ropes  and  pulleys,  he 
drew  towards  him  a  galley,  which  lay  on  the  (hore 
manned  and  loaded  :  but  the  difplays  of  his  mechani- 
cal IkLU  mciuioned  by  Marcellus  at  the  liege  of  byra- 


cufe,  were  long  deemed  almoft  incredible  ',  until  the  Ardiime^ 
after  improvements  in  mechanics  have  demonftrated ,  ^■ 
them  prafticabie.  He  harafled  the  vefl^els  of  the  be-  ' 
fiegers,  both  when  they  apptoa^ihed  and  kept  at  a  di- 
llance  from  the  city.  When  they  approached,  he 
funk  them  by  means  of  long  and  huge  beams  of  wood  \ 
or,  by  means  of  grappling  hooks  placed  at  the  extremi- 
ty of  levers,  he  hoii^ed  up  the  veffcls  into  the  air,  and 
dafiied  tl^pi  to  pieces  either  againft  the  walls  or  the 
rocks.  When  the  enemy  kept  at  a  dilfance,  he  em- 
ployed machines  which  threw  from  the  walls  fuch  a 
quantity  of  ftones,  as  (hattered  and  defiroyed  their 
veffels.  In  (hort,  his  mechanical  genius  fupplied 
flrength  and  courage  to  the  city,  and  filled  the  Ro- 
mans with  aflonilliment  and  terror.  Until  Buffon  in- 
vented and  framed  a  burning  glafs,  compofcd  of  about 
400  glafs  planes,  capable  of  fetting  fire  to  wood  at  the 
diltance  of  2C0  feet,  and  of  melting  lead  and  tin  at 
the  diftance  of  120  feet,  and  filver  at  the  diflance  of 
50  ;  the  account  of  Archimedes's  inftrument  for  burn- 
ing fhips  at  a  great  dillance  by  means  of  the  rays  of  the 
fun,  was  deemed  fabulous  and  impoffible.  '■ 

But,  however  eminent  for  mechanical  invention, 
he  was  ftill  more  eminent  for  the  inveftigation  of  ab- 
ftraft  truths;  and  the  formation  of  conclufive  demon- 
ilrations  in  the  branches  of  pure  geometry.  Plutarch 
alfo  mentions,  that  Archimedes  himfelf  efteemed  me- 
chanical invention  gveatly  inferior  in  value  to  thofe 
fpeculations  which  convey  irrefiftible  conviftlon  to  the 
mind.  His  geometrical  works  afford  numerous  proofs 
of  his  fuccefs  in  this  field  of  fcience.  It  is  reported, 
that  hewas  often  fo  deeply  engaged  in  mathematical 
fpeculations,  as  both  to  negleft  his  food  and  the  care 
of  his  perfon  •,  and  at  the  bath  he  would  fometimes 
draw  geometrical  figures  in  the  afhes,  and  fometimes 
upon  his  own  body  when  it  was  anointed,  according 
to  the  cuftom  of  that  time.  He  valued  himfelf  fo  much 
upon  the  dilcovery  of  the  ratio  between  the  fphere 
and  the  containing  cylinder,  that,  indifferent  to  all 
his  other  inventions,  he  ordered  his  friends  to  engrave 
upon  his  tomb  a  cylinder  containing  a  fphere,  with 
an  infcription  explanatory  of  its  nature  and  ufe. 

It  muft  be  extremely  painful  to  every  humane  mindy 
but  particularly  to  every  lover  of  philofophic  merit,  to 
learn,  that  when  Syracufe  was  taken  by  florm,  he, 
being  ignorant  of  that  faft,  w  as  run  through  the  body, 
when  engaged  in  drawing  a  geometrical  figure  upon 
the  fand.  As  Marcellus  had  given  exprefs  orders  that 
both  his  pel  Ion  and  his  houle  (hould  be  held  (acred  ; 
this  appears  to  have  happened  through  ignorance,  and 
therefore  removes  a  great  part  of  the  odium  from  the 
Roman  name.  This  mournful  event  happened  in  the 
I42d  Olympiad,  or  212  years  before  the  Chrillian  era. 
Marcellus,  in  the  midft  of  his  triumphal  laurels,  la- 
mei'ted  the  death  of  Archimedes,  conferred  upon  him 
an  honourable  burial,  and  took  his  furviving  relations 
under  his  protcftion  ;  but  greater  honour  was  confer- 
red upon  him  when  the  philolopher  of  Arpinum,  140 
years  after,  went  in  fcarch  of  his  long-ncgk-fted  tomb. 
Hence,  fays  Cicero,  "  I  diligently  (ought  to  difcover 
the  fepulchre  of  Archimedes  which  the  Svraculans 
had  totally  neglefled,  and  fuffered  to  be  overgrown 
with  thorns  and  briars.  Rccollefling  fome  vtrfes, 
(aid  to  be  infcribed  on  the  tomb,  whicli  mentioned, 
that  on  the  top  was  placed  a  fphere  with  a  cylinder, 
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Arrhiine-  looked  round   me   upon  every  objefl  at  the  Agrigen- 
dc«.        tine   K^'*-  ^^^   common    receptacle  of  the  dead.      At 

'■"  K  '  laft  I  oblcrved  a  little  column  which  juft  rofe  above 
the  thorns,  upon  which  was  placed  the  fij;ure  of  a 
fphere  and  cylinder.  ♦  This,  faid  I  to  the  Syracufan 
nobles  who  were  ivith  me,  This  muft,  I  think,  be 
what  I  am  fetking.'  Several  perfons  were  immedi- 
ately employed  to  clear  away  the  weeds,  and  lay 
open  the  fpot.  As  foon  3S  a  pafTage  was  opened,  we 
drew  near,  and  found  on  the  oppofite  bafe  the  in- 
fcription,  with  nearly  half  the  latter  part  of  the  verfcs 
worn  away.  Thus  would  this  moll  famous,  and  for- 
merly mod  learned,  city  of  Greece  have  remained  a 
ftranger  to  the  tomb  of  one  of  its  moll  ingenious  ci- 
tizens, had  it  not  been  difcovered  by  a  man  of  Arpi- 
num." 

Several  works  of  this  moft  celebrated  mathematician 
have  efcaped  the  wreck  of  time.  Of  abllrafl  geome- 
try we  have  a  treatife  "  on  the  Sphere  and  Cylinder," 
another  "  on  the  Dimenlion  of  the  Circle,  or  the  Pro- 
portion between  the  Diameter  and  the  Circumference  ; 
on  Obtufe  Conoids  and  Spheroids  ;  on  Spiral  Lines  j 
and  on  the  Quadrature  of  the  Parabola."  Of  his 
mechanics  Archimedes  has  left  a  "  Treatife  on  Equi- 
ponderants, or  Ct-ntres  of  Gravity  ;"  and  in  hydrotta- 
tics,  a  "  Treatife  concerning  Bodies  floating  on 
Fluids  ;"  and  a  geometrical  piece,  entitled  AJfumpta 
or  Lemmata.  His  other  works  are  either  loll  or  re- 
main utipublithcd.     (Gen.  Biog.) 
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ARCHIPELAGO,  in  Geo^rajihy,  a   general  term   Arcfii[,c- 


fij^nifying  a  lea  interrupted  with  illandt  ;  it  is  however       '•'? 
more  tfpecially  applied   to  that  lying   between  Europe  a,,i,! 
and  Afia,  which  contains  tlie    iflands  anciently  called 
Cyclntles  and  Sporade!,     Sec  thefc  two  v.ords. 

ARCHlPHEKACrr/E,  minilfers  in  the  JewifL 
fynagogues  appointed  to  read  and  interpret  the  Pera- 
kim,  or  titles  and  heads  of  the  law  anfl  the  prophets. 

ARCHPRESBY  TER,  or  Arch-priest,  a  priefl 
cflablilhed  in  lome  diociles  with  a  (iiperiority  over  the 
reff.  He  was  anciently  chofcn  out  of  the  college  of 
prefbyters  at  the  plealure  of  the  biflicp.  Thefe  arch- 
prefl>yters  were  of  much  the  fame  nature  with  deans 
in  the  cathedral  churches,  as  the  college  of  prefl)ytcrs 
anfwers  to  the  chapter.     See  Presbyter.. 

ARCHISYNAGOGUS,  the  chief  of  the  fyna- 
gogue  ;  the  title  of  an  oHicei  among  the  Jews,  who 
prefided  in  their  fynagogues  and  alTcmblies.  The  num- 
ber of  thefe  officers  was  not  fixed,  nor  the  fame  in  all 
places  ;  there  being  70  in  fome,  and  in  others  only 
one.  They  are  fometimes  called  princes  of  the  lyna- 
gogue,  and  had  a  power  of  excommunicating  fuch  as 
deferved  that  punifhment. 

ARCHITECT,  a  perfon  (killed  in  architeflure,  or 
the  art  of  building  ;  who  forms  plans  and  defigns  for 
edifices,  condufts  the  work,  and  diiefis  the  feveral  ar- 
tificers employed  in  it.  The  word  is  derived  from 
t^Xfiii  pfincefis,  and  twtw>,  faLer,  «'  workman  ;"  rj.  d. 
the  principal  workman. 
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TN  the  utmoft  latitude  of  the  word,  (ignifies  the  art 
•*■  of  building  in  general ;  but  the  term  is  moft  fre- 
quently applied  only  to  the  conthuftion  of  fuch  build- 
ings as  are  neceflary  for  the  purpofes  of  civil  life,  fuch 
as  houfes,  churches,  halls,  bridges,  porticos,  &c. 

Hiflory  of  Architeclure. 

The  origin  of  this  art,  like  that  of  moft  others,  is 
totally  unknown.  We  are  aflured,  hoxvever,  that  it  is 
as  old  as  Cain  :  for  Mofes  tells  us  that  he  built  a  city  ; 
though  what  were  the  materials,  or  how  the  buildings 
were  conflrufted,  we  are  entirely  ignorant.  It  is  com- 
monly faid,  that  the  firft  materi  ils  employed  in  build- 
ing were  branches  nnd  twigs  of  trees,  wherewith  men 
■     J  conftrufled   huts  ;  fuch    as  the  ix'igwams  in  ufe  among 

Materials    the  American  Indians  at  prelent.      This,  however,  ap- 
firltufed  in  pears  difputable.      The  natural  flielter  afforded  by  hol- 
£•      lows  in  the  fides  of  mountains  or  rocks,  it  may  be  fiip- 
pofed,  would    much    more  readily  fuggell  the  idea  of 
ufing  ftones  and  earth  as  materials  for  building  houfes. 
Indeed,  confidering  that  tents  were  not  invented  before 
the  days  of  Jabal,  Tubal  Cain's  brother,  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  fuch   temporary  houfes  as  the    Indian  wig- 
wams were  not  originally  known  ;  otherwife  the   me- 
thod of  covering  poles  with  the  (kins  of  beafts,  inftead 
of  fmall  branches  Or  twigs,  muft  very  foon  have  taken 
place.     Thele  temporary  houfes  feem  to  have  come  in- 
to ule  only  when  nien  began  to  lead  an  idle  wandering 
Vol.  II.  Pan  II. 


life,  like  the  Tartars,  and  could  not  be  at  tfie  troubl* 
of  conftrufting  durable  habitations  in  every  place  where 
they  were  obliged  to  wander  with  their  cattle  ;  and  Ja- 
bal  perhaps  from  them  took  the  hint  of  making  port- 
able houfes  or  tents.  Accordingly  we  fee,  that  no 
nations,  except  thofe  who  are  in  a  perpetually  unfettled 
flate,  make  ufe  of  fuch  wretched  materials.  Even  in 
America,  where  the  human  race  has  appeared  in  the 
rudeft  form,  they  were  no  fooner  colleffed  into  great 
bodies  under  the  emperors  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  thaa 
ftone  buildings  began  to  be  ereffcd. 

We  are  not,  therefore,  to  look  for  the  origin  of  ar- 
chitefture  in   any  fingle  nation  ;   but   in   every  nation, 
when  the  inhabitants  began  to   leave    off  their  farage 
way  of  life,  and  to   become  civilized  :   and  if  there  is 
any  nation  to  be  found  which  hath  been  always  in  a  ci- 
vilized ftate,  we  may  be  aflured  that  architcfture  hath 
always  h;id  an  exiftcnce  there.      But  whatever  may  be 
in  this,  the  origin  of  regular  buildings   hath   been   de- 
duced from  the  conftruflion  of  the  meancft  huts  in  a 
very  natural  and  plaufible  manner  by  feveral  authors. 
"    Anciently    (fays  Vitruvius)   men    lived    in   woods, 
and  inhabited  caves  ;  but  in  time,  taking  perh.ips  ex- 
ample from  birds,  who  with  great  indullry  build  their 
nefts,  they  made  themlclves  huts.     At  firll  they  made  Primitive 
thele  huts,  very  probably,  of  a  conic  figure  ;  becaufe  buis 
that  is  a  figure  of  the  fimpleft  ftruiSure  ;  and,  like  the    .  '''^'^ 
birds,  whom  they  imitated,  compofed  them  of  branrhes  '  \  ' 
of  trees,  fpteading  them  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  jom- 
4  A  ing 
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Jng  them  in  a  point  at  the  top  ;  covering  the  whole 
with  reeds,  leaves,  and  clay,  to  fcreen  them  from  tem- 
pefts  and  rain. 

"  But  finding  the  conic  figure  inconvenient  on  ac- 
count of  its  inclined  fidt-s,  they  changed  both  the  form 
and  conftruftion  of  their  huts,  giving  them  a  cubical 
figure,  and  building  them  in  the  following  manner  : 
Having  marked  out  the  fpace  to  be  occupied  by  the 
hut,  they  fixed  in  the  ground  feveral  upright  trunks 
of  trees  to  form  the  fides,  filling  the  intervals  between 
them  with  branches  clofelv  interwoven  and  covered 
with  clav.  The  fides  being  thus  completed,  four  large 
beams  were  placed  on  the  upright  trunks  ;  which,  be- 
ing well  joined  at  the  angles,  kept  the  fid  s  firm,  and 
likewife  lerved  to  fupport  the  covering  or  roof  of  the 
building,  compofed  of  many  jolfts,  on  which  were  laid 
feveral  bed-;  of  reeds,  leaves,  and  clay. 

"  Inlenfibly  mankind  improved  in  the  art  of  build- 
ing, and  invented  methods  to  '.nake  their  huts  lading 
and  hsndfome  as  well  as  convenient.  They  took  i^ff 
the  bark,  and  other  unevennefles,  from  the  trunks  of 
trees  that  formed  the  fides  j  raifed  them,  probably  above 
the  dirt  and  humidity,  on  flones  ;  and  covered  each 
of  them  with  a  fiat  ftone  or  (late,  to  keep  off  the  rain. 
The  fp'.ces  between  the  ends  of  the  joifts  were  clofed 
with  clay,  wax,  or  fome  other  fubflance  ;  and  the  ends 
of  the  iolfts  covered  with  th'n  boards  cut  in  the  man- 
ner of  triglyphs.  The  pofition  of  the  roof  was  like- 
wife  altered  :  for  being,  on  account  of  its  flntnefs,  un- 
fit to  throw  oflf  the  rains  that  fell  in  great  abundance 
during  the  winter  feafon,  they  raifed  it  in  the  middle  ; 
giving  it  the  form  of  a  gable  roof,  by  placing  rafters  on 
tile  joifts,  to  fupport  the  earth  and  other  materials  that 
compofed  the  covering. 

"  From  this  fimple  conftrufllon  the  orders  of  archi- 
teflure  took  their  vile.  For  when  buildrnus  of  wood 
were  fet  afidc,  and  men  began  to  ereft  folid  nnd  (late- 
ly edifices  of  ftone,  they  imitated  the  parts  which  ne- 
ceffity  had  introduced  into  the  primitive  huts  ;  info- 
much  that  the  upright  trees,  with  the  (tones  at  each 
end  of  them,  were  the  origin  of  columns,  bafes,  and  ca- 
pitals, and  the  beams,  joifts,  rafters,  and  flrata  of  ma- 
terials that  formed  the  covering,  gave  birth  to  archi- 
traves,  frizes,  triglvphs,  and  cornices,  with  the  corona, 
the  mutules,  the  modillions,  and  the  dentils. 

"  The  firll  buildings  were  in  all  likelihood  rough 
and  uncouth  ;  as  the  men  of  thofe  times  had  neither 
e.Np'rience  nor  tools  :  but  when,  bv  long  exncrience 
and  reafoning  upon  it,  the  artifts  had  eftablifhed  cer- 
tain rules,  had  invented  many  ir.ftruments,  and  by  great 
praflice  had  acquired  a  facility  in  executing  their  ideas, 
thcv  made  quick  advanc<s  towards  perfeflion,  and  at 
length  difcovcred  certain  manners  of  building,  which 
fucceeding  ages  have  regarded  with  the  higheil  venera- 
tion." 

Among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  AITyrians,  and  Pcr- 
fians,  this  art  was  carried  to  an  incredible  length. 
The  pyramids  of  Egypt  are  fuch  ftruflures  as  would 
exceed  the  power  of  the  mod  potent  monarch  on  earth 
to  raife  at  this  day.  Tfie  largeft  of  thefr,  according 
to  the  account  of  M.  Goguct,  is  near  500  feet  high, 
and  contains  315.^90  folid  fathoms.  It  is  compofed 
of  ftonfs  enormoufty  large  ;  many  of  them  being  30 
feet  long,  four  feet  high,  and  three  in  breadth  ;  and 
all  this  huge  inafs  of  building  was  coated  over  with 
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fquare  flags  of  marble. — The  ftruflure  called  the  /af>y- 
rmth,  in  the  fame  countiy,  according  to  Herodotus, 
who  faw  it,  e.\celled  every  thing  which  he  could  hive 
conceived  from  the  imagination  either  of  himfelf  or 
others.  Within  the  dme  circuit  of  walls  they  h^o  en- 
clolisd  3000  halls,  12  of  which  were  of  a  fingular  form 
and  beauty  ;  and  of  thefe,  halt  were  above,  and  half 
below  ground  ;  and  the  whole  was  termmattd  by  a  py- 
ramid 43  fathoms  high.  All  this  prodigious  m.ds  of 
building  was  compofed  of  white  roaible,  and  the  walls 
were  adorned  with  engravings — The  obeliiks  were  not 
)efs  aftonilhing  ;  the  lirf  11  ot  thtm  bting  entire  pieces 
of  I'raiiite,  no  lefs  than  180  feet  high. — Near  Andcra, 
in  Upper  Egypt  are  the  rums  ot  a  palace  of  gray 
granite,  the  ceilings  of  which  are  fupported  by  columns 
of  fuch  thicknels,  that  four  men  can  I'carcely  fathom 
them.  The  ceilings  thcmfelves  are  compofed  of  Ih/nes 
o*^  the  fame  knid.  fix  or  feven  feet  in  breadth  and  18 
fe-t  in  length.  The  grand  hall  is  112  feet  long,  60 
high,  and  58  broad.  The  roof  of  the  whole  edifice  is 
a  terrace,  on  which  the  Arabs  formerly  built  a  very 
large  village,  the  ruins  of  which  are  Hill  vifible. 

Among  the  Babylonians  and  Perfians,  too,  fuch  im- Among  tlie 
menfe  piles  of  buildmg  have  been  railed,   as  appear  ut- Babyloni- 
tcrly  inconceivable  and  incredible  to  many  modern  au- *"'  '■'^^ 
thors  where  their  former  grandeur  is  not  demnnftrable        '^"^ 
by  ruins  vifilile  at   this  day.      The  ruins  of  Perfcpolis, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Perfia,  were  fo  ftupendous  in  the 
time  of  Avicenna    the  Arab   phyfician,  that  his  coun- 
trymen could  not   believe  fuch  ftruflures  pofiible  to  be 
ereifled    but   by    evil    fpirits.       Of  their  extraordinary 
magnificence,  indeed,  we  may  have  fome  idea  from  the 
account  of  the  flaircafes  belonging  to  the  palace.    The 
remains,   fome  time  ago,  confifted  of  95  fteps  of  white 
marble,   fo  broad  and  flat,  that  12  horfes  might  conve- 
niently go  up  ahreaft.  g 

In  thefe  vail  ftruflures,  however,  the  nations  of  whomTIieir 

we  fpeak  feem  to  have   regarded  the  grcatnefs,  rather ''"'''''''S' 

than  the  elegance  or  ufefulnefs  of  their  works.      In  the"'"'^f  Tr 
.  ,        ^,       ,     ,  „         r    T-  1        ■  1.      ,    markjble 

pyramids  and    obelilks  ot    r-gypt  this  is  exceedmgly  ,^,,  g,eat- 

conlpicuous  ;   but  whether  it  was  fo  in  the  labyrinth  orneT  than 
in  the    palace  at  Thebes  above  mentioned,  it  is  inipof-  elegance, 
fible  to  determine,  unlefs  the  buildings  were  entire,  and 
we  knew  for  what  putpofe  thi  y  had  been  defigned.    If 
the  kines  who  built  the   pyramids  defigned  to  immor- 
talize their  memories  by  building,  they  certainly  could 
not  have   fallen  upon    any  thing  more  proper  for  this 
purpofe  ;  though  even  in   tliis   they  have  fomehow  or 
other  failed,  the  names  of  thofe  who  ererted  them  not 
being  certainly  known  even  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.         > 
It    is  certain,  however,  that  neither  the  ancient  AlTv- T ignorant  ot 
rians  nor  Babylonians  knew  the   method    of  conftruft-'''^  "'^  "'    "■ 
ing  arches.     Tiie  roofs  of  all  their  halls  were  fiat,  and""^'      ' 
covered  with   prodigioully  large  (lom-s,  fome  of  thtm 
fo  big  as  to  cover  a  whole  room  fingly.    Their  manner 
of  building    was  alfo  quite  dcftitute  of  what  is  now 
called   tajle ;  the  columns  were  ill   proportioned,  and 
their  capitals  executed    in  the   pooreft  manner  imagin- 
able.     This  was  obferved   ly   the   Greeks,   who  im- 
proved upon  the  proportions  formerly  ufed,  and   were 
the  inventors  of  three  of  the  five  orders  of  architeflure,         g 
viz.   the  Doric,   Ionic,  nnd  Corinthian.      "  Anciently  am!  of  pre>. 
(•lays  Vitruvius)  they  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  pro- portioning 
portioning  the  various  parts  of  a  building  :  they  ufed'^^'"'"' 
columns  j  but  they  cut  them  at  hazard,  without  rules, 
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williout   principles,  and   without  havin;^  any  attention 

to  tlic    propoilions  which   they  ouijlit  to  (>ive  them  : 

they  pUccd    them    hkewile  without   any  rcfjard  to  the 

other  parts  of  tlie    eclilice.      l)jru»,    (on  of  Helen  and 

9         grandlijn  of  Dcucaliuii,   h;lvin^  caulcd   a   temple  to  be 

Origin  nf     built   at    Arf^os  in   honour  of  Juno,  that  edifice    w;is 

the  IJoric     fQu„(l   |jy  chance  to  be  conllruiled    according   to  the 

tafte    ami    proportions  of  tlic  order  which  afterwards 

they  called  Doric.     The   form  of  this  building  having 

appeared  agreejble,  they  conformed   to    it  in  the  con- 

llrudion    of   edifices    which    they  afterwards   had    to 

build. 

"  About  the  fame  time,  the  Athenians  fcnt  into  A- 
fia  a  colony  under  the  condutf  of  Ion,  nephew  of  Do- 
rus  :  this  undcrtakinj^  hid  very  good  fuccels.  Ion 
feizcd  on  C  iria,  and  there  founded  many  cities  :  thele 
new  inhabitants  thonjjht  to  build  temples.  They  pro- 
pofed  for  a  model  thit  of  Juno  at  Argos  ;  but,  igno- 
rant of  the  proportion  which  they  ouf^lu  to  give  to  the 
columns,  and  in  general  to  the  whole  edifice,  they 
fouj^ht  for  rules  capable  of  regulating  their  operation. 
Thefc  people  wanted,  in  making  their  columns  fuffi- 
ciently  llrong  to  fupport  the  whole  edifice,  to  render 
them  at  the  fame  time  agreeable  to  the  fight.  For  this 
purpofe,  they  thought  to  have  given  it  the  fame  propor- 
tion that  they  found  between  the  foot  of  a  man  and  the 
rert  of  his  body.  According  to  their  ideas,  the  foot 
made  a  fix:h  pirt  of  the  human  height  :  in  confequence, 
they  gave  at  firll  to  a  Doric  column,  taking  in  its 
chapiter,  fix  of  its  diameters  ;  that  is  to  fay,  they  made 
it  fix  times  as  high  as  it  was  thick  :  afterwards  they 
added  to  it  a  feventh  diameter. 
Ofthelonic.  "  This  new  order  of  architeflure  was  not  long  in 
giving  birth  to  a  fecond  :  they  would  immediately  go 
beyond  their  firft  invention.  The  lonians  tried  to 
throw  Hill  more  delicacy  and  elegance  into  their  edifi- 
ces. They  employed  the  fame  method  which  thev  had 
before  put  in  praifice  for  the  compofition  of  the  Doric 
order  :  but  indead  of  taking  lor  a  model  the  body  of  a 
man,  the  lonians  were  regulated  by  that  of  a  woman. 
^V!th  a  view  to  make  the  columns  of  this  new  order 
more  agreeable  and  more  plenfirig,  they  gave  them 
eight  times  as  much  height  as  they  hid  diameter. 
They  alfo  made  channelings  all  along  the  trunk,  to  imi- 
tate the  folds  of  the  robes  of  women  :  the  volutes  of 
the  chapiter  reprefentcd  that  part  of  the  hair  which 
hun'^  in  curls  on  each  fide  of  the  face.  The  lonians 
added,  lartly,  to  thefe  columns  a  bafe,  which  was  not 
in  ufe  in  the  Doric  order."  According  to  Vitruvius, 
thefe  bafes  were  mide  in  the  manner  of  twilled  cords, 
a?  a  kind  of  cafe  for  the  columns.  This  order  of  ar- 
chitecture was  calleil  funic,  from  the  name  of  the  peo- 
ple who  had  invented  it. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Vitruvius  of  the  origin 
of  improvements  in  the  proportion  of  columns.  Hsd 
thefe  improvements,  however,  exilled  in  fuch  early 
times.  Homer,  who  was  greatly  pofterior  to  them,  would 
certainly  have  made  mention  of  fomething  of  that  kind; 
but  in  all  his  writings  he  gives  us  no  account  of  any 
thing  like  columns  of  flone,  but  ufes  a  >vord  which 
Hints  of  im- would  rather  incline  us  to  think  that  his  columns  were 
prorement  nothing  more  that  bare  ports. 

probably  Jt  is  remarkable,  that    improvements  in  architefture 

WikPnfrom  jjj  ^^^  j^^l^p  ^\^^^  \^  gj,y  nation  till  after,  or  about,  the 
temple.       '™^   '^^*^  Jerufalem   was   taken   by  Nebuchadnezzir. 


The  grandcft  buildings  ercfled  among  tlie  AfTyrians 
feem  to  have  owed  their  exillcncc  to  this  monaich  ;  and 
it  can  fcarce  be  imagined  that  he  would  not  endeavour 
to  imitate  the  architctlure  of  Solomon's  temple,  to 
which,  by  his  conTuclt  of  J'.-rulakm  he  had  full  accef<. 
It  is  alfo  remaikable,  that  the  dimenfiont  of  the  two 
pillars,  Jachin  and  Boaz,  let  up  by  Solomon,  veiy  nearly 
correlpond  with  thofc  of  the  Doric  order,  fird  invented 
by  the  Greeks,  and  which  originally  came  from  their 
colonies  fettled  in  Afia  Minor.  The  height  of  Si-lo- 
mon's  pillars,  without  the  chapiter,  was  l8  cubits  j 
that  of  the  chapiter  itfelf  was  five  cubits ;  the  circuin- 
fiience  was  12  cubits;  from  whence,  according  to  the 
Scripture  language,  we  may  reckon  the  diameter  to 
have  been  exactly  four  cubits.  Had  they  been  a  fingle 
cubit  higher,  they  would  have  been  prccifcly  of  the 
fame  height  with  columns  of  the  original  Doric  ofder. 
We  do  not  indeed  mean  to  afTert,  that  this  famous  tem- 
ple gave  a  model  of  architeflurc  to  the  whole  world  ; 
although  it  is  fcarce  coticeivable  but  imitations  of  it,  a* 
far  as  it  could  be  known,  rauft  have  taken  place  among 
many  nations.  j^ 

Notwithflanding  all  their  defcfts,  however,  the  E- Egyptian 
gyptian  buildings  undoubtedly  had  an  air  of  vai\  gran- banquctirj 
deur  and  mngnificence,  it  we  may  credit  the  dcfcription^"^"  ,'* 
given  of  one  their  banqueting  rooms  by  Vitruvius. 
.The  ufual  fize  of  one  of  thefe  rooms  was  from  ico  to 
IjO  feet  in  length,  and  its  breadth  fomewhat  ii.orc 
than  half  its  length.  At  the  upper  end,  and  along  the 
two  fides,  they  placed  rows  of  pillars  tolerably  well 
proportioned  to  one  another,  though  not  of  any  regu- 
lar order  ;  and  at  the  lower  part  they  made  a  magnifi- 
cent and  fpacious  entrance  :  this,  with  is  ormmcnts, 
fcems  to  have  taken  up  one  end  of  the  building  entire. 
We  are  not  told  that  there  were  any  pillars  there  ; 
though  perhaps  they  placed  two  or  more  toward  the 
angles  on  each  fide,  for  uniformity,  the  central  fpace 
being  enough  for  an  entrance  in  the  grandcft  and  mofl 
auguft  manner.  Tliefe  r«ws  ef  columns  were  fet  at  a 
diltance  from  the  wall,  forming  a  noble  portico  along 
the  two  fides  and  upper  end  of  the  building.  Upon  the 
pillais  was  laid  an  architrave  ;  and  from  this  was  carried 
up  a  continued  wall  with  three  quarter  columns,  an- 
fwering  direflly  to  thofe  below,  and  in  proportion  one 
fourth  fmaller  in  all  their  parts.  Between  thefe  three 
quarter  columns  were  placed  the  windoivs  for  enlighten- 
ing the  building.  From  the  tops  of  the  lower  pillars  to 
the  wall  was  laid  a  floor  ;  this  covered  the  portico  over- 
head within,  and  made  on  the  outfide  a  platform,  which 
was  furrouiided  by  a  corridor  with  rails  and  ballufter?. 
This  was  terraced,  and  lerved  as  a  plain  for  people  to 
walk  on  ;  and  from  this  they  could  look  through  the 
windows  down  into  the  room.  To  this  terrace  there 
was  no  covering  required,  as  the  Egyptians  were  in  no 
fear  of  rain.  The  Egyptians  decorsted  this  fort  of 
building  with  ftatues  ;  and  no  kind  of  ornament  could 
anfwer  it  fo  well,  as  the  light  cannot  fall  upon  ftatues 
to  fuch  advantage  in  any  direftion,  as  when  it  comes 
from  above,  in  fuch  a  regular,  proportioned,  and  unin- 
terrupted manner.  ^ 

We  have  already  taken  notice,  that  among  the  an-  ,     .'3      . 
cient   Egyptians,   Perfians,  and   Babylonians,  the  *'aft  chiterture 
ftrength  and   extent  of  their   buildings  feems  to  have  luperior  in 
been  what  they  chiefly  valued  ;   and    in    this  they  cer-gf^"^^"'' to 
tainly  as  much  excelled  the  Greeks  and  modem  nations,  'hemodeto. 
4  A  2  a: 
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as  the  latter  excel  them  in  the  beautiful  proportion 
and  elegance  of  their  liruflures.  There  are  not  want- 
ing, however,  fome  modern  authors,  who  endeavour  to 
deprive  the  ancients  of  what  is  juftly  their  due,  and 
will  have  every  thing  to  be  exaggerated  which  feems  be- 
yond the  power  of  modern  princes  to  accomplifli.  In 
this  way  M.  Goguet  remarkably  diftinguilhes  himfelf ; 
and  that  without  giving  any  reafon  at  all,  but  merely 
that  he  takes  it  into  his  head.  Speaking  of  the  won- 
ders of  ancient  Babylon,  "  All  thefe  works  (fays  he), 
fo  marvellous  in  the  judgment  of  antiquity,  appear  to 
nve  to  have  been  extremely  exaggerated  by  the  authors 
who  have  fpoken  of  them.  How  can  we  conceive,  in 
effeft,  that  the  walls  of  Babylon  could  have  been  318 
feet  high  and  81  in  thicknefs,  in  a  compafs  of  near 
ten  leagues  ?"'  To  this  we  may  enfily  reply,  that  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  the  immenfe  wall  which  di- 
vide* China  from  Tartary,  (how  us,  that  even  fuch  a 
work  as  the  wall  of  ancient  Babylon  is  faid  to  have 
been  is  not  altogether  incredible.  The  lowed  com- 
putation of  the  dimenfions  of  the  Chinefe  wall  is,  that 
it  extends  in  length  1200  miles,  is  18  feet  high  at  a 
medium  and  as  many  thick  ;  according  to  which  com- 
putation, it  muft  contain  9,504,000  folid  fathoms  ; 
and  yet,  if  we  may  credit  the  Chinefe  hlftorims,  this 
immenfe  mafs  of  building  was  finilhed  in  five  years.  If 
therefore  we  can  fuppofe  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  whoever 
fortified  the  city  of  Babylon,  to  have  been  capable  of 
employing  as  many  men  for  10  years  as  were  employ- 
ed in  railing  the  Cl'inefe  wall,  we  may  fuppofe  him 
able  to  have  fortified  the  city  of  Babylon  as  llrongly  as 
it  is  faid  to  have  been  ;  for  the  mafs  of  building  is  not 
quite  double  that  of  the  Chinefe  wall,  though  nearly 
io,  amounting  to  18,189,600  folid  fathoms.  When 
our  author  afterwards  galcorndes  about  the  works  of 
the  French  king,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  laughter  at 
hearing  him  declare,  that  "  infinitely  more  money  has 
been  expended,  and  much  more  genius  required,  as  well 
as  more  power,  tafte,  and  time,  to  finilh  Verfailles, 
with  all  its  defefts,  than  to  coiiflru6l  a  pyramid,  or 
erecf  an  obelifk."  The  genius,  tafle,  and  time,  we 
fhall  not  difpute  ;  but  as  the  fame  author  confefles  that 
100,000  men  were  employed  for  30  years  together  in 
the  conftruflion  of  the  largeft  pyramid,  we  think  the 
power  may  juftly  be  doubted.  This  doubt  will  appear 
ftill  the  more  reafonable,  when  we  confider  what  time 
the  above  mentioned  number  of  men  would  have  taken 
to  accomplilh  fome  of  the  woiks  of  which  M.  Goguet 
boafts  fo  much.  The  canal  of  Languedoc,  he  tell-;  us, 
exten  Is  in  length  upwards  of  70  leagues,  and  required 
the  removal  of  two  millions  of  cubic  fathoms  of  earth. 
This  was  no  douht  a  great  work  ;  but  had  1 00x00 
men  been  employed  upon  it  at  once,  they  mult  have 
removed  this  quantity  of  earth  in  three  weeks,  fuppof- 
ing  each  to  have  removed  only  a  fingle  fathom  a-day. 
Nor  can  we  imagine,  that  any  modern  work  will  at  all 
Hand  in  competition  with  tlie  works  of  the  ancients 
as  to  greatnefs,  whatever  they  may  do  in  other  re- 
fpefls. 

As  to  the  improvements  in  architeflure,  the  Greek's 
were  undoubtedly  the  firft  European  nation  who  began 
to  diftinguifti  thenifelves  in  this  way.  Whence  they 
took  the  firlf  hint  of  improvement,  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing  ;  'hough,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  it  is 
fcarce  ciediLle  but  that  Solomon's  temple  mufl  have 
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fomewhat  contributed  thereto  ;  efpecially  as  we  learn 
from  Scripture,  that  the  capitals  of  the  columns  there 
were  ornamented  in  the  richeft  manner.  The  origin  of 
the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders  we  have  already  given  an 
account  of  from  Vitruvios ;  to  which  we  may  add,  that 
the  volutes,  which  are  the  peculiar  ornament  of  the  Io- 
nic capital,  are  by  fome  faid  to  reprelent  the  natural 
curhng  down  of  a  piece  of  bark  from  the  top  of  a 
beam,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  firft  kind  of  ij 
column.  The  Corinthian  order  was  not  invented  till  Origin  of 
long  after  the  others,  and  is  faid  to  have  taken  its  rife'''?^""* 
from  the  following  accident  :  A  balket  had  been  fet 
upon  the  ground,  and  covered  with  a  fquare  tile  ;  there 
grew  near  it  a  plant  of  acanthus  or  bear's  breech  ;  the 
leaves  Qiot  up  and  covered  the  outer  furface  of  the 
bafket  ;  and,  as  the  ftalks  rofe  up  among  them,  they 
foon  reached  the  tile  which  overhung  the  edges  of  the 
balket  at  the  top  ;  this  flopping  their  courfe  upwards, 
they  curled  and  twifted  themfelves  into  a  kind  of  vo- 
lutes. In  this  fituation  a  fculptor,  Callimachus,  faw 
it ;  the  twifted  part  of  the  flalk  reprefented  to  hira  the 
volutes  of  the  Ionic  capital,  which,  as  they  were  here 
fmaller,  and  more  numerous,  appeared  in  a  new  form  : 
he  faw  the  beauty  of  raifing  them  among  leaves,  and 
was  ftruck  with  the  repiefentation  of  a  noble  and  loft/ 
capital ;  which  being  afterwards  put  into  execution,  has 
been  univerfally  admired. 

In  their  private  houfes  the  Greeks  had  greater  conve- private 
niences,  but  much  lefs  magnificence,  than  the  Romans,houfesof 
as  the  former  referved  the  ufe  of  their  grandeft  archi-'''^  Greeks 
te£lure  for  their  temples  and  public  buildings.  The  en- 
trance to  their  private  houfes,  however  large  they  were, 
was  always  fmall,  narrow,  and  plain.  The  whole  edi- 
fice ufually  confifted  of  two  courts,  and  feveral  ranges 
of  buildings.  The  porter's  lodge,  if  fuch  a  phrafe  may 
be  allowed,  was  ufually  on  the  right  hand  of  this  nar- 
row entrance,  and  oppofite  to  this  were  the  ftables. 
From  this  entrance  one  came  into  the  firft  or  fmaller 
court.  This  had  piazzas  on  three  fides ;  and  on  the 
fourth,  which  was  ufually  the  fouth  fide,  there  were 
hutments  of  pilafters,  which  fupported  the  more  inward 
parts  of  the  ceiling.  A  fpace  being  thus  left  between 
the  one  and  the  other,  they  had  places  for  the  lodgings 
of  men  and  maid  fervants,  and  fuch  as  had  the  princi- 
pal care  of  the  houfe.  Upon  the  fame  floor  with  thefe 
butments  they  had  feveral  regular  apartments,  confift- 
ing  of  an  antichamber,  a  chamber,  and  clofets  ;  and 
about  the  piazzas,  rooms  for  eating  and  other  common 
purpofes.  Oppofite  to  the  entrance  was  a  lobby  or 
veftibule,  through  which  lay  the  paffage  into  the  feve- 
ral rooms  ;  and  through  this,  in  front,  one  entered  a 
large  paffage,  which  led  into  the  larger  or  principal 
fquare.  Round  this  they  had  four  piazzas,  which,  in 
the  common  way  of  building,  were  all  of  one  height  ; 
but,  in  more  magnificent  houfes,  they  made  that  which 
faced  the  great  entrance  loftier,  and  every  way  nobler, 
than  the  other  three.  A  nobleman  of  Rhodes  added 
this  to  the  common  method  of  building  ;  and  it  was 
thence  called  the  Rhodian  manner.  In  this  more  noble 
part  of  the  building  were  the  apartments  of  the  family. 
Thefe  were  adorned  with  lofty  galleries,  and  here  were 
the  beft  rooms:  they  were  called  the  men''i  afinrtments i 
for,  in  rude  times,  the  Greeks  lodged  their  wives  and 
female  relations  in  the  btll  rooms  of  the  firft  court, 
where  they  had  alfo  their  .Iparate  and  dttached  place. 

The 
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The  two  fides  of  this  larj^er  court  were  kept  for  the  re- 
ception of  vifitors;  and  fervants  were  appointed  to  wait 
upon  them.      The  miiftcr  of  the  houlc  entertained   his 
gueds   the   firft   day  in  his  own  apartments  j   but  after 
this,  how  ionj;  foever  they  (laid,  they  lived  without  rc- 
ftrniiit  in  one  of  tliofe  (eparatc  piazzas,  and  joined  the 
family  only  when   they  chafe  it.      'J'lius  was  the  upper 
end  and  two  fides  of  the  great  court  difpolcci  of;  and 
its  lower  end,  being  the  fame  range  of  building  that 
was  the  upper  end  of  the  firft  court,  held  the  lady  of 
,-         the  houfe  and  her  female  friends. 
Of  tlie  Ro-       Ihe  Romans  borrowed  their  architeflure  from  the 
•  nans.  Greeks,   but   did    not   imitate   them   in  the  modelly  of 

their  private  dwellings.  Tliey  placed  the  principal 
front  of  their  houfe  towards  tiie  fouth,  and  on  this  they 
beflowed  all  thedecoration  of  expeoUve  ornnmcnt.  They 
had  here  lofty  galleries  and  fpacious  rooms,  and  every 
thing  carried  an  air  of  greatnels  and  (how.  In  their 
country  houfes,  they  preferved  the  fame  fituation  and 
the  fame  front,  but  the  inner  dillribution  was  different. 
At  the  entrance  they  placed  tlie  meaner  and  more  of- 
fenfive  offices,  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks.  The 
firft  gallery,  which  received  the  flranger  at  his  entrance, 
had  on  one  fide  a  paflage  to  the  kitchen,  and  on  the 
other  to  the  flails  where  they  kept  cattle,  that  their 
noife  or  fmell  might  not  be  ofFenfive  within,  while  yet 
they  were  in  readinefs  for  all  fcrvices.  Thefe  (lalls  were 
placed  to  the  left,  as  in  the  Greek  houfes ;  on  the 
right  was  the  kitchen,  which  had  its  light  from  above, 
and  its  chimney  in  the  middle.  Farther  within  the 
building  were  placed  on  one  fide  bathing  rooms,  and 
on  the  other  family  conveniences,  in  the  manner  of  our 
butteries  and  ftore  rooms  :  the  bathing  rooms  weie  on 
the  left,  and  the  others  on  the  right.  Backwards,  and 
full  to  the  north,  they  placed  their  cellars,  for  fear  of 
the  fun,  and  over  thefe  were  other  (fore  rooms.  From 
this  part  of  the  ftrufture  one  came  into  the  court ;  for 
in  thefe  there  generally  was  only  one  court  :  this  was 
taken  up  by  fervants,  and  thofe  who  had  the  care  of 
the  cattle  ;  and  on  each  fide  there  were  flails  for  the 
cattle.  In  front  fiom  the  entrance,  but  very  far  from 
all  thefe  annoyances,  ftood  the  nobler  apartments  for 
jg  the  matter  of  the  family. 
Decline  of  How  magnificent  the  Romans  were  in  their  temples 
the  art  a-  and  public  buildings,  is  yet  to  be  feen  in  what  remains 
mong  the  ^f  (hem,  and  which  are  not  only  models  for  all  modern 
architefts,  but  have  never  been  iurpalTed  or  even  equal- 
led to  this  day.  But  though  the  art  of  architeClure 
continued  almoft  at  its  higheft  pitch  among  the  Ro- 
mans for  two  centuries,  it  declined  exceedingly  as  the 
empire  began  to  fail.  Tacitus  relates,  that  after  the 
battle  of  Adfium  no  men  of  genius  appeared  ;  and  af- 
ter the  reign  of  Alexander  Scverus,  a  manner  of  build- 
ing altogether  oontufed  and  irregular  was  introduced, 
J  wherein  nothing  of  the  true  graces  and  majefty  of  the 

Gothic  former  was  preferved.  When  the  empire  was  entire- 
manner  of  ly  overrun  by  the  Goths,  the  conquerors  naturally 
building,  introduced  their  own  method  of  building.  Like  the 
anci'nt  Ejyptians,  the  Goths  fecm  to  have  been 
more  ftudious  to  amaze  people  with  the  greatnefs  of 
their  buildings,  than  to  pleafe  the  eye  with  the  re- 
gularity of  their  ftrufture,  or  the  propriety  of  their 
ornaments.  They  corredled  themfelves,  however,  a 
little  by  the  models  of  the  Roman  edifices  which  they 
faw  before  them  :  but  thefe  models  themfelves  were 
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faulty';  and  the  Goths  being  totally  deftitute  of  genius, 
neither  archite£\ure  nor  any  other  art  could  be  impro- 
ved by  them. 

Moll  writeis  who  mention  the  ancient  buildings  in 
this  ifland,  particularly  the  religious  ones,  notwith- 
ftaiiding  the  Ihiking  diflfcrence  in  the  Ityles  of  their 
conftru6lit)n,  clafs  them  all  under  the  common  denomi- 
nation of  6'o//>/i;,-  a  general  ajipellation  Ly  ihtm  applied 
to  building)  not  exaflly  conformable  to  fome  one  of  the 
five  oidcis  of  architeflure.  Our  modern  antiquaries, 
more  accurately,  divide  them  into  Saxon,  Norman, 
and  Saracenic,  or  that  tpecies  vulgarly,  though  impro- 
perly, called  tiiodcrn  Gothic.  ,o 

It  has  been  maintained  by  fome,  that  the  Saxon  Of  the  Sax- 
churches,  after  they  began  to  be  built  with  llone|  con- ""*'"' ^^^" 
filled  only  of  upright  walls,  without  pillais  or  arches,™*"  *"' 
the  condruflion  of  which,  it  is  alleged,  they  were  trl- 
tiiely  ignorant  of.  But  this  opinion  is  not  only  con- 
tradicted by  the  tedimony  of  (cveral  cotcmporary  or 
very  ancient  writers,  who  exprefsly  mention  them  both, 
but  alfo  by  the  remains  of  fome  edifices  univerfally  al- 
lowed  to  be  of  Saxon  workmanfliip,  one  of  them  the 
ancient  conventual  church  at  Ely.  Indeed,  it  is  high- 
ly improbable  that  the  Saxons  could  be  ignorant  of  fo 
ufcful  a  contrivance  as  the  arch.  Many  of  them,  built 
by  the  Romans,  they  mufl  have  had  before  their  eyes  y, 
fome  of  which  have  reached  our  days ;  two  particular- 
ly are  now  remaining  in  Canterbury  only  ;  one  in  the 
cadle  y;ird,  the  other  al  Riding  gate.  And  it  is  not 
to  be  believed,  th^it  once  knowing  them  and  their  con- 
venience, they  would  neglefl  to  make  ufe  of  them  ; 
or  having  ufed,  would  lelinquilh  them.  Befides,  as 
it  appears  from  undoubted  authorities  they  procured 
workmen  from  the  continent  to  conflruct  their  capital 
buildings  "  according  to  the  Roman  manner,"  this 
alone  would  be  fufficient  to  confute  that  ill-grounded 
opinion  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  proves,  that  what  we 
commonly  call  Saxon,  is  in  reality  Roman  architec- 
ture. 

This  was  the  flyle  of  building  praflifed  all  over  Eu- 
rope ;  and  it  continued  to  be  ulfd  by  the  Normans, 
after  their  arrival  here,  till  the  introduflion  of  what  is 
called  the  modern  Gothic,  which  was  not  till  about  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  fo  that  there  feems  to 
be  little  or  no  grounds  for  a  diftinflion  between  the 
Saxon  and  Norman  architefture.  Indeed  it  is  faid, 
the  buildings  of  the  latter  were  of  larger  dimenfions 
both  in  height  and  area  ;  and  they  were  conlfrucled 
with  a  (lone  brought  from  Caen  in  Normandy,  of 
which  their  workmen  were  peculiarly  fond  :  but  this  ■ 
was  fimplv  an  alteration  in  the  fcale  and  materials, 
and  not  in  the  manner  of  the  building.  The  ancient 
parts  of  rao.1  of  our  cathedrals  are  of  this  early  Nor- 
man work. — The  charafleriftic  marks  of  this  ftyle  are 
thefe  :  the  walls  are  very  thick,  generally  without 
buttrefles  ;  the  arches,  both  within  and  without,  as 
well  as  thofe  over  the  doors  and  windows,  fcmicircu- 
lar,  and  fupported  by  very  folid,  or  rather  clumfy,  co- 
lumns, with  a  kind  of  regular  b.ife  and  capital  :  in 
fliort,  plainnefs  and  folidity  conftitute  the  flriking  fea- 
tures of  this  method  of  building.  Neverthelefs,  the 
architefts  of  thofe  days  fometimes  deviated  from  this 
rule  :  their  capitals  were  adorned  with  carvings  of  fo- 
liage, and  even  animals  ;  and  their  malTive  columns 
decorated  with  fmall  half  columns  united  to  them,  and 
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their  furfaces  ornamented  with  fpirals,  fquares,  lozenf;e 
net-woik,  and  other  figures,   either  engraved  or  in  re- 
lievo.     Viirious  inrtaiices  of  thefe  may  be  feen   in   the 
cathedral  of  Canterbury,   particularly  the  under  croft, 
the  monaftery  at  Lindisfarn  or  Holy  Ifland,  the  cathe- 
dral   at   Durham,   and    the    ruined    choir   at  Orford  in 
Suffolk.    The  columns  i,  1,1,1,  (Plate  XXXVIII.), 
are   at   the   monallery  of  Lindisfarn    or    Holy  Ifland. 
Thofe  2,   2,  2,  belong  to  the  ruined   chancfl   at   Or- 
ford in   Suffolk.      N°  3  is  at  Chriil  church,  Canterbu- 
ry.    N°4,   a  column  with  two  remaikable  projeftions 
like  cla'AS,  in  the  fouth  aifle  of  Romney  church,  Hamp- 
»t         fliire. 
Of  the  mo-       To  what  country  or  people  the  modern  Gothic,  or 
dernGothictl,e  ftyle   of  building   with    pointed   arches   fo   called, 
flvie  owes  Its  ongm,  leems  by  no  means  latistacioiily  deter- 

mined. Some  have  imagined  it  may  poflibly  have  ta- 
ken its  rile  trom  thofe  arcades  we  fee  in  the  early  Nor- 
man  or  Saxon  buildings  or  walls,  where  the  wide  fe- 
raicircular  arches  crofs  and  iiiterfecl  each  other,  and 
form  at  their  interfeflion  a  narrow  and  fharp-pointed 
arch  :  But  it  is  more  generally  conjjftured  to  be  of 
Arabian  extraftion,  and  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Europe  by  fome  perfons  returning  from  the  Crufades 
in  the  Holy  Land.  Sir  Chriilopher  Wren  was  of  that 
opinion,  and  it  has  been  fubfcribed  to  by  moft  writers 
who  have  treated  on  this  fubjeft. 

"  Modern  Gothic,  as  it  is  called  (fays  Rious),  is 
diftinguilhed  by  the  lightnefs  of  its  work,  by  the  ex- 
cefTive  boldnefs  of  its  elevations  and  of  its  feflions  ; 
by  the  delicacy,  profufion,  and  extravagant  fancy  of 
its  ornamfnts.  The  pillars  of  this  kind  are  as  flender 
as  thofe  of  the  ancient  Gothic  are  maflive  ;  fuch  pro- 
duftions,  fo  airy,  cannot  admit  the  heavy  Goths  for 
their  author.  How  can  be  attributed  to  them  a  flyle 
of  architefture,  which  was  only  introduced  in  the  tenth 
century  of  our  era,  feveral  years  after  the  deftruftion 
of  all  thofe  kingdoms  which  the  Goths  had  railed 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  very  name  of  Goth  was  entirely  forgotten  ? 
From  all  the  marks  of  the  new  architefture,  it  can  on- 
ly  be  attributed  to  the  Moors  ;  or,  what  is  the  fame 
thing,  to  the  Arabians  or  Saracens,  who  have  expref- 
led,  in  their  archite61ure,  the  fame  tafte  as  in  their 
poetry  ;  both  the  one  and  the  other  falfely  delicate, 
crowded  with  fupertluous  ornaments,  and  often  very 
unnatural  :  the  imagination  is  highly  worked  up  in 
both  ;  but  it  is  an  extravagant  imagination  ;  and  this 
has  rendered  the  edifices  of  the  Arabians  (we  may  in- 
clude the  other  orientals)  as  extraordinary  as  their 
thoughts.  If  any  one  doubts  of  this  aflertion,  let  us 
appeal  to  any  one  who  has  feen  the  mofques  and  pa- 
laces of  Fez,  or  fome  of  the  cathedrals  in  Spain  built 
by  the  Moors ;  one  model  of  this  fort  is  the  church  at 
Eurgos  ;  and  even  in  this  ifland  there  are  not  wanting 
feveral  examples  of  the  fame.  Such  buihlings  have  been 
vulgarly  called  modern  Gothic,  but  their  true  appel- 
lation is  Arabic,  Saracenic,  or  Moreffjuc. — Tliis  man- 
ner was  introduced  into  Europe  through  Spain.  Learn- 
ing flourilhed  among  the  Arabians  all  the  time  tliat 
their  dominion  was  in  full  power;  they  lludicd  pbilo- 
fophy,  mathematics,  phyfic,  and  poetry.  The  love  of 
Icntning  was  at  once  excited  ;  in  all  places  that  were 
not  at  too  );reat  a  dl fiance  from  Spain,  thcfe  authors 
Were  read :   and  fuch  of  the  Greek  authors  as  they  had 
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tranflated  into  Ar.ibic,  were  from  thence  turned  into 
Lati.i.  The  phvfic  and  philulophy  of  the  Arabians 
ipread  themfelves  in  Europe,  and  with  thcfe  their  ar- 
chiteiflure  :  many  churches  were  built  after  the  Sara- 
cenic mode  ;  and  others  uith  a  mixture  of  heavy  and 
light  proportions,  the  alteration  that  the  difference  of 
the  climate  might  require,  was  little,  if  at  all  confi- 
dered.  In  molt  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  A- 
frica,  the  windows  (before  the  ule  of  glafs),  made 
with  narrow  apertures,  and  placed  very  high  in  the 
walls  of  the  building,  occafioned  a  fliade  and  dark- 
nefs  within  fide,  and  were  all  contrived  to  guard 
againft  the  fierce  rays  of  the  lun  ;  yet  were  ill  fuited 
to  latitudes  where  that  glorious  luminary  (heds  its 
feebler  intiuences,  and  is  rarely  feen  bat  through  a  wa- 
tery cloud." 

Mr  Grofe,  however,  thinks  the  above  opinion  is  not 
futhciently  favoured  by  the  obfervatior.s  of  feveral  learn- 
ed travellers  who  have  accurately  iurveyed  the  ancient 
mode  of  building  in  thofe  parts  of  the  world.  Thus 
Cornelius  le  Brun,  an  indefatigable  and  inquifitive  tra- 
veller, has  publillied  many  views  of  eaflern  buildings, 
particularly  about  the  Holy  Land  :  in  all  thefe,  only 
one  Gothic  ruin,  the  church  near  Acre,  and  a  few 
pointed  arches,  occur  ;  and  thofe  built  by  the  Chri-  * 
ftians  when  in  poilefiion  of  the  country.  Near  Ifpa- 
han,  in  Perfia,  he  gives  feveral  buildings  with  pointed 
arches  :  but  thefe  are  bridges  and  caravanferas,  whofe 
ape  cannot  be  afcertained  ;  conlcquently  are  as  likely 
to  have  been  built  after,  as  before  the  introduftion  of 
this  ftyle  into  Europe.  At  Ifpahan  itfelf,  the  mcy 
doen,  or  grand  market-place,  is  furrounded  by  divers 
magnificent  Gothic  buildings  j  particularly  the  royal 
mofque,  and  the  Talael  Ali-kapie,  or  theatre.  The 
magnificent  bridge  of  Alla-werdie-chan,  over  the  river 
Zenderoet,  i;40  paces  long  and  i'7  broad,  having  ^j 
pointed  arches,  is  alfo  a  Gothic  ftru61ure  ;  but  no 
mention  is  made  when  or  by  whom  thefe  were  built. 
The  Chiaer  Baeg,  a  royal  garden,  is  decorated  with 
Gothic  buildings  ;  but  thefe  were,  it  is  faid,  built  only 
in  the  reign  of  Schah  Abbas,  who  died  anno  1629. 
One  building  indeed,  Mr  Grofe  admits,  feeras  at  firft 
as  if  it  would  corroborate  this  affertion,  and  that  the 
time  when  it  was  eretled  might  be  in  fome  degree  fix- 
ed  ;  it  is  the  tomb  of  Abdalla,  one  of  the  apoftles  of 
Mahomet,  probably  him  furnamed  Abu  Beer.  "  If  this 
tomb  (fays  he)  is  fuppofcd  to  have  been  built  focn  af- 
ter his  death,  ellimating  that  even  to  have  happened 
according  to  the  common  courfe  of  nature,  it  will 
place  its  ereflion  about  the  middle  of  the  feventh  cen- 
tury :  but  this  is  bv  far  too  conjeftural  to  be  much 
depended  on.  It  alfo  feems  as  if  this  was  not  the  com- 
mon Ilyle  of  building  at  that  time,  from  the  temple  of 
Mecca ;  where,  if  any  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the 
print  of  it  in  Sale's  Koran,  the  arches  are  femicircu- 
lar.  The  tomb  here  mentioned  has  one  evidence  to 
prove  its  antiquity  ;  that  of  being  damaged  by  the  in- 
juries of  time  and  weather.  Its  general  appearance  ' 
much  rcfembles  the  eafl  end  of  the  chapel  belonging 
to  Ely  Houfe,  London,  except  that  which  is  filled  up 
there  by  the  great  window  :  in  the  tomb  is  an  open 
pointed  arch,  where  alfo  the  columns  or  pinnacles  on 
each  fide  are  higher  in  proportion. 

As  to  the  fuppofition  tliat  this  kind  of  architecture 
was  brought  into  Spain  by  the  Moors  (who  pofrefled 
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tl)emfclvi?s  of  a  great  part  of  thit  counliy  the  bfgiii- 
ning  of  the  eighih  criitury,  which  ihty  held  till  the 
latter  end  of  the  fifteenth),  and  that  from  thence,  by 
way  of  France,  it  was  introduced  into  Britain  ;  this 
at  firit  Icems  plaufihli:  :  thouj^h,  according  to  Mr 
Grol'e,  the  only  inllance  whicii  feenn  to  corrobor;ite 
this  hypotheds,  or  at  Irall  the  only  one  proved  by  au- 
thentic dr^wintjs,  is  the  mo(i|ne  at  Cordova  in  Spain  j 
whirr,  if  we  may  judjje  from  the  views  publidicd  by 
Mr  Swinburne,  although  moll  of  the  arches  are  circu- 
lar or  horlt-fh  )c  ri(hioii,.thire  arc  fome  pointed  aiches 
formed  l)y  the  interfeiflion  of  two  Icgments  of  a  circle. 
This  niolque  was,  as  it  is  there  fald,  be^un  by  Ab- 
doulrahman  i.  who  laid  the  foundation  two  years  be- 
fore his  death,  and  was  tiniflii-d  by  his  fon  Hflem  or 
Il'can  about  the  year  8oo.  If  thcfe  arches  were  part 
of  the  original  Ilru6lurc,  it  would  be  much  in  favour 
of  the  fuppofition  •,  but  as  it  is  alfo  faid  that  edifici  has 
been  moie  than  once  altered  and  enlarged  by  the  Mi- 
homctans,  before  any  well-grounded  conclufion  can  be 
drawn,  it  is  nectlTaiy  to  afcertain  the  date  of  the  pre- 
fent  building. 

There  are  alfo  fcveral  pointed  arches  in  the  Moorifli 
palace  at  Granada,  called  the  /llhanil ra  ;  but  as  that 
was  not  built  till  the  year  1273,  long  after  the  intro- 
duillon  of  pointed  arches  into  Europe,  they  an-  as 
likely  to  be  borrowed  by  the  Moors  from  the  Chri- 
ftians,  as  by  the  Chriftians  from  the  Mjors.  The 
grcateft  peculiarity  in  the  Mooridi  architiflure  is  the 
liorle-(hoc  arcli,  which  containing  more  than  a  femi- 
circle,  contrafts  towards  its  bafe,  by  which  it  is  ren- 
dered unfit  to  bear  any  confiderable  weight,  being 
folely  calculated  for  ornament.  In  Romley  church, 
Himplhlre,  there  are  feveral  arches  of  this  form. 

In  the  draivings  of  the  Mooriih  buildingsgiven  in  Les 
Delicet  tie  fF.fpagne,  faid  to  be  faithful  reprelentations, 
there  are  no  traces  of  the  flyle  called  Gothic  architec- 
ture :  there,  as  well  as  in  the  Mooriih  callle  at  Gibral- 
tar, the  arches  are  all  reprefrnted  circular.  Perhaps  a 
more  gener.il  knowledge  of  thefe  buildings  would  throw 
forae  light  on  the  fubjeft  :  pofFibly  tlie  Moors  may, 
like  us,  at  different  periods,  have  uled  different  manners 
of  building. 

The  marks  which  conflitute  the  chara£ler  of  Go- 
thic or  Sarncenical  architefture,  are  its  numerous  and 
prominent  buttreff.s,  its  lofty  fpires  and  pinnacles,  its 
large  and  ramifi,  d  windows,  its  ornamental  niches  or 
catiopies,  its  iculptured  faints,  the  delicate  lace-work 
of  its  fretted  roof^s,  and  the  profufion  of  ornaments  la- 
vilhed  indilcriminitelv  over  the  whole  building  :  but 
its  peculiar  dillinguidiing  charafteriftics  are,  the  fmall 
clufteied  pillars  and  pointed  arches  formed  by  the  feg- 
ments  of  two  Interfering  circles;  which  arches,  though 
Isft  brought  into  ule,  are  evidently  of  more  fimple  and 
obvious  conrtruffion  than  the  femicirculur  ones  ;  two 
flat  ilones,  with  their  tops  inclined  to  each  other,  and 
touching,  form  its  rudiments  ;  a  number  of  boughs 
ftuck  into  the  graund  oppofite  each  other,  and  tied  to- 
get::cr  at  the  top,  in  order  to  form  a  bower,  exaftly 
defcribe  it:  whereas  a  femicircular  arch  appears  the 
refult  of  deeper  contrivance,  as  confining  of  ir.ore 
parts  ;  and  it  leems  lefs  probable  chance,  from  whence 
all  thefe  inventions  were  firft  derived,  fhould  throw 
feveral  wedge-like  flones  between  two  fet  p;  rpendicu- 
lar,  fo  as  exaftly  to  fit  and  fill  up  the  interval. 
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Bilhop  VVarburton,  in  his  notd  en  Pope's  Epiflle", 
in  the  oftavo  edition,  has  the  following  1  gci.iou  -o- 
fervatioiis  on  this  fulji-i51  : — *  Our  Gothic  ancellors 
had  j  ftrr  and  manlier  nocons  of  maenificence,  on 
Grc'k  and  Roman  ideas,  than  theft-  mimio  of  talle 
who  profefs  to  fludy  only  claffic  tlegance  ;  an'i  l)C- 
caufc  the  thing  docs  honour  to  the  genius  o'  iho'r  bar- 
barian*.  I  lliall  endeavour  to  explain  it.  All  onr  an- 
cient churches  are  called  without  diflinflion  Got.  ic, 
but  trioneoufly.  They  are  of  two  forts  ;  the  one  built 
in  the  .S.ixoii  tirr;es,  the  other  in  the  Ni.rman.  Seve- 
ral CHihtdral  and  collegiate  churches  of  the  firft  lort 
are  yet  remaining,  either  in  whole  or  in  p^r' ;  of  which 
this  was  the  origin  il  :  When  the  S-ixon  kings  became 
ChrlOians,  their  pictv  (which  was  the  pitty  of  the 
time'-),  ronfifted  chitily  in  building  churches  at  home, 
and  performing  pilgrimates  abroad,  efpecially  to 'he 
Holy  Land  :  and  thie  fpiritual  exercifes  aflifted  and 
fupported  one  another  ;  for  the  moH  venerable  as  well 
as  mofl  elegant  models  of  religious  edifices  were  then 
in  Paleftine.  From  thefe  the  Siixon  builders  took  the 
whole  of  their  ideas,  as  may  be  fei-n  by  conip  ring  the 
drawings  which  travellers  have  givrn  us  o'  the  chunh- 
es  yet  (landing  in  that  country,  with  the  S^xon  re- 
mains of  what  we  find  at  home  -,  and  particularly  in 
the  laraenels  ol  flyle  in  the  latter  religious  edifices  of 
the  knights  templar',  (profeffedly  built  upon  the  mo- 
del of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  JerufaleiTi), 
with  the  earlier  remains  of  our  Saxon  edifices.  Now 
the  architt  fture  of  the  Holy  Land  was  Grecian,  but 
greatly  fallen  from  its  ancient  elegance.  Our  Saxon 
performance  was  indeed  a  bad  copy  of  it,  and  as  much 
inferior  to  the  works  of  St  Helena  and  Juftinian,  as 
theirs  were  to  the  Grecian  models  they  had  followed  ;- 
yet  dill  the  footftep'.  of  ancient  art  appeared  in  the  cir- 
cular arches,  the  entire  columns,  the  divilion  of  the  en- 
tablature into  a  fort  of  architrave,  frize,  and  cornire, 
and  a  foliditv  equallv  diffuled  over  the  whole  mafs. 
This,  bv  way  of  dillinffion,  I  would  oil  the  Saxon 
archite(51ure.  But  our  Norman  works  had  a  very  dif- 
ferent original.  When  the  Goths  had  conquered 
S'a'n,  and  the  geni  '1  warmth  of  the  climate  and  the 
religion  of  the  old  inhabitants  had  ripened  their  wits 
and  inflamed  their  milbiken  piety,  both  kept  in  exer- 
cife  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Saracens,  through 
emulation  of  their  fervice,  and  averfion  to  their  fuper- 
ft  tion,  they  ftruck  out  a  new  fpccies  of  archite(5lure, 
unknown  to  Greece  ancT  Rome,  upon  original  princi- 
ples, and  ide  IS  much  nobler  than  what  had  given  birth 
even  to  clafTical  magnificence.  For  this  northern  peo- 
ple having  been  accuftomed,  during  the  eloom  of  Pa- 
ganifm,  to  woifhip  tlie  deity  in  groves  (a  practice 
common  to  all  nations)  ;  svhei.  their  new  relifion  re- 
quired covered  edifices,  they  ingenioutly  projeiled  to 
make  them  refemble  groves,  as  nearly  as  the  diftance 
of  arohitefture  would  permit  ;  at  once  indulging  their 
old  prejudices,  and  providing  for  their  prefi  Pt  conve- 
niences, by  a  cool  receptacle  in  a  fultry  climate  :  and 
with  what  (kill  and  fuccef<.  they  executed  the  projeft 
by  the  afTitlance  of  Saracen  architefts,  whofe  exotic 
ftvle  of  building  very  lucki!?  fuited  th.  ir  purpofe,  ap- 
pears from  hence,  that  no  attentive  obfcrver  ever  vitw 
ed  a  regular  avenue  of  well-grown  trees  intermixing 
their  branches  ovevhe:id,  l.u'  it  pre'ei>tiv  put  him  in 
mind  of  the  long  vilto  through  the  Gothic  cathedral  j . 
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or  ever  entered  one  of  the  larger  and  more  elegant 
edifices  of  this  kind,  but  it  prefented  to  his  imagina- 
tion an  avenue  of  trees  ;  and  this  alone  is  what  can  be 
truly  called  the  Gothic  ftyle  of  building.  Under  this 
idea  of  fo  extraordinary  a  fpecies  of  architefture,  all 
the  irregular  tranfgreflions  againfl  art,  all  the  mon- 
flrous  offences  againft  nature,  difappear  ;  every  thing 
has  its  reafon,  every  thing  is  in  order,  and  an  harmo- 
nious whole  arifes  from  tlie  ftudious  application  of 
means  proper  and  proportionate  to  the  end.  For  could 
the  arches  be  otherwife  than  pointed,  when  the  work- 
men were  to  imitate  that  curve  which  branches  ot  two 
opponte  trees  make  by  their  infertion  with  one  ano- 
ther ?  or  could  the  columns  be  otherwife  than  ipllt  in- 
to diftinft  (hafts,  when  they  were  to  reprefent  the  fteras 
of  a  clump  of  trees  growing  clofe  together  ?  On  the 
fame  principles  they  formed  the  fpreading  ramificaiion 
of  the  ftone  work  in  the  windows,  and  the  ftained  glafs 
in  the  interfaces  ;  the  one  to  reprefent  the  branches, 
and  the  other  the  leaves  of  an  opening  grove,  and 
both  concurred  to  preferve  that  gloomy  light  which 
infpires  religious  reverence  and  dread.  Laftly,  We 
-fee  the  reafon  of  their  ftudicd  averfion  to  apparent  fo- 
lidity  1n  thefe  flupendous  mafles,  deemed  fo  abfurd 
by  men  accuftoraed  to  the  apparent  as  well  as  real 
llrength  of  Grecian  architefture.  Had  it  been  only  a 
wanton  exercife  of  the  artift's  Ikill,  to  fliow  he  could 
^ive  real  ftrength  without  the  appearance  of  any,  we 
might  indeed  admire  his  fuperior  fcience,  but  we  muft 
tieeds  condemn  his  ill  judgment.  But  when  one  con- 
fiders,  that  this  furprifing  lightnefs  was  neceffary  to 
complete  the  execution  of  his  idea  of  a  fylvan  place  of 
Jvorlhip,  one  cannot  fufficiently  admire  the  ingenuity 
of  the  contrivance.  This  too  will  account  for  the  con- 
trary qualities  in  what  I  call  the  Saxon  architeflure. 
Tliefe  artifts  copied,  as  has  been  faid,  from  the  church- 
es in  the  Holy  Land,  which  were  built  on  the  models 
of  the  Grecian  architefture,  but  corrupted  by  prevail- 
ing barbarifmj  and  ftill  farther  depraved  by  a  religious 
idea.  The  firft  places  of  Chriftian  worQiip  were  fe- 
pulchres  and  fubterraneous  caverns,  low  and  heavy 
from  neceflity.  When  Chriftianity  became  the  reli- 
gion of  the  ftate,  and  fumptuous  temples  began  to  be 
erefted,  they  yet.  in  regard  to  the  firlt  pious  ages, 
preferved  the  tnaffive  ftyle,  made  ftill  more  venerable 
by  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ;  where  this 
ftyle  was,  on  a  double  .iccount,  followed  and  aggra- 
vated." 
Ancient  ^"  Britain,  before   the  Roman  invafion,  the  natives 

rife  and  pro.  appear  to  have  had  no  better  lodgings  than  thickets, 
grefsofar.  dens,  and  caves.  Some  of  thefe  caves,  which  were 
chitefturc  their  winter  habitations,  and  places  of  retreat  in  time 
'  ■"  "■  of  war,  were  formed  and  rendered  fecure  and  warm  by 
art,  like  thnfe  of  the  ancient  Germans,  which  are  thus 
defcrihed  by  Tacitus ;  they  are  ufed  to  dig  deep 
caves  in  the  ground  and  cover  them  with  earth,  where 
thev  lay  up  their  provifions,  and  dwell  in  winter  'or 
the  fakr  of  warmth.  Into  thefe  thty  retire  alfo  from 
their  enemies,  who  plunder  the  open  countiy,  but  can- 
not difcover  thefe  fubterranean  recrfles."  Some  of 
thefe  fubternmeous,  or  earth  houfes,  as  they  are  called, 
are  ftill  remaining  in  the  Weft,  rn  illes  of  Scotland  and 
in  Cornwall.  The  fummer  habitations  of  the  moft  an- 
cient Britons  were  very  flight  ;  and,  like  thofi  of  the 
^'innians,  confiiled  only  of  a  few  ftakes  driven  into  the 
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ground,  interwoven  with  wattles,  and  covered  over  with 
the  boughs  of  trees. 

When  Julius  Ca:far  invaded  Britain,  the  inhabitants 
of  Cantium  (Kent),  and  of  fome  otht  r  parts  in  the 
fouth,  had  learned  to  buiW  houfes  a  little  more  fub- 
ftantial  and  conveniint.  '*  The  country  (lays  Csefar) 
abounds  in  houfes,  which  very  much  lefemble  thofe  of 
Gaul."  The  firft  fte;)  towards  this  improvement  feems 
to  have  been  that  of  daubing  the  wattkd  walls  of  their 
houfes  with  clay,  to  fill  up  the  chinks  and  make  thera 
warmer.  "  The  Germans  ufed  for  this  purpofe  a  kind 
of  pure  refplendent  earth  of  different  colours,  which 
had  an  appcirance  of  painting  at  a  diftance  ;"  but  the 
Gauls  and  Britons  chofe  rather  to  whitewaih  the  clay 
after  it  was  dry  with  chalk.  Inftead  of  the  boughs  of 
trees,  they  thatched  thefe  houfes  with  ftraw,  as  a  much 
better  fecurity  againft  the  weather.  They  next  pro- 
ceeded to  form  the  walls  of  large  beams  of  wood,  in- 
ftead of  ftakes  and  wattles.  This  feems  to  have  been 
the  mode  of  building  in  Britain,  when  it  was  firft  in- 
vaded by  the  Romans.  ♦'  The  Britons  (fays  Diodorus 
Siculus,  who  was  cotemporary  with  Csofar)  dwell  in 
wretched  cottages,  which  are  conftrufled  of  wood,  co- 
vered with  ftraw."  Thefe  wooden  houles  of  the  an- 
cient Gauls  and  Britons  were  not  fquare  but  circular, 
with  high  tapering  roofs,  at  the  top  or  centre  of  which 
was  an  aperture  for  the  admiffion  of  light  and  emiftion 
of  fmoke.  Thofe  of  Gaul  are  thus  delcribed  by  Stra- 
bo  :  "  They  build  their  houfes  of  wood,  in  the  form 
of  a  circle,  with  lofty  tapering  roofs."  The  founda- 
tions of  fome  of  the  moft  magnificent  of  thefe  circular 
houfes  were  of  ftone,  of  which  there  are  fome  veftiges 
ftill  remaining  in  Anglefey  and  other  places.  It  was 
probably  in  imitation  of  thefe  wooden  houfes,  that  the 
moft  ancient  ftone  edifices,  of  which  there  are  ftill 
fome  remains  in  the  Weftern  iflands  of  Scotland,  were 
built  circular,  and  have  a  large  aperture  at  the  top. 

When  the  Britons  were  invaded  by  the  Romans, 
they  had  nothing  among  them  anfwering  to  our  ideas 
of  a  city  or  town,  confifting  of  a  great  number  (  .con- 
tiguous houfes  difpofed  into  regular  ftreets,  lanes,  and 
courts.  Their  dwellings,  like  thofe  of  the  ancient 
Germans,  were  fcattered  about  the  country,  and  gene- 
rally fituated  on  the  brink  of  fome  rivulet  for  the  fake 
of  water,  and  on  the  flcirt  of  fome  wood  or  foreft  for 
the  conveniency  of  hunting  and  pafture  for  their  cat- 
tle. As  thefe  inviting  circumftances  were  more  con- 
fpicuous  in  fome  parts  of  the  country  than  others,  the 
princes  and  chiefs  made  choice  of  thefe  places  for  their 
refidence  ;  and  a  number  of  their  friends  and  follow- 
ers,  for  various  reafons,  built  their  houfes  as  near  to 
them  as  they  could  with  conveniency.  This  naturally 
produced  an  ancient  Britifti  town,  which  is  defcribed 
by  Ceelar  and  Stvabo  in  the  following  manner :  •'  From 
the  Cafli  hr  learnt  that  the  town  of  Caffivelaun  was  at 
no  urcat  diftance  \  a  place  defended  by  woods  and 
mardies,  in  which  very  great  numbers  of  men  and  cat- 
tle were  collefted.  For  what  the  Britons  call  a  town 
is  a  trafl  of  woody  country  furrounded  by  a  mound 
and  ditch,  for  the  fecurity  of  themfelves  and  their  cat- 
tle againft  the  incurfions  of  their  enemies."  "  The 
forefts  of  the  Britons  are  their  cities ;  for  when  they 
have  enclofed  a  very  large  circuit  with  felled  trees, 
they  bui'd  within  it  houfes  for  themfelves  and  liovels 
for  their  cattle.     Thefe  buildings  are  very  flight,  and 
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not  del!gned  for  long  duration."  Tlie  piilaccs  of  the 
Britilh  princes  were  probably  built  of  tlie  fame  mate- 
rials, and  on  the  fame  plan,  with  the  houfcs  ot  their 
fubje£ls,  and  differed  from  them  only  in  lolidity  and 
magnitude. 

'I'huuf^h  the  communication  between  this  ifland  and 
the  continent  was  more  free  and  open  after  tlie  firtt 
Roman  invafion  than  it  had  been  before,  and  (ome  of 
the  firitifh  princes  and  chiefians  even  vifited  Rome, 
then  in  its  greatefl  glory  ;  it  doth  not  appear  that  the 
people  of  Britain  made  any  confidcrable  improvements 
in  their  manner  of  building  for  at  lean  a  hundred  years 
after  that  invafion.  For  when  the  renowned  Carac- 
tacus  was  carried  prifoner  to  K.omc,  A.  D.  52,  and  ob- 
ferved  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  buildings  in 
that  proud  metropolis  of  the  world,  he  is  faid  to  have 
expreffed  great  furprife,  "  That  the  Romans,  who  had 
fuch  magnificent  palaces  of  their  own,  ftiould  envy  the 
wretched  cabins  of  the  Britons." 

It  mult  appear  very  lurprifiiig  that  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons, when  tlicy  were  fo  ignorant  of  architeffure,  were 
capable  of  erefting  (if  indeed  it  was  erefted  by  them) 
fo  ftupendous  a  fabric  as  that  of  Stonehenge  on  Salif- 
bury  plain  :  A  fabric  which  hath  been  the  admiration 
of  all  fucceeding  ages,  and  hath  outlalled  all  the  folid 
and  noble  llruftures  which  were  erefted  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  this  ifland.     See  the  article  Stonehenge. 

Of  another  very  extraordinary  fpecicsof  building  fe- 
veral  remains  are  found  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
They  fconfirt  of  ruins;  the  walls  of  which,  inftead  of 
being  cemented  with  lime  or  fome  other  firailar  fub- 
flance,  or  of  being  raifed  with  dry  flones  as  was  the 
method  before  cement  came  into  ufe,  are  defcribed  as 
having  been  vitrified,  or  the  ftones  run  and  compafled 
together  by  the  force  of  fire.  Concerning  the  origin, 
ufe,  &IC.  of  thefe  buildings,  different  opinions  have 
been  formed  j  and  even  the  reality  of  them  as  works  of 
contrivance  has  been  called  in  queffion  :  of  all  which 
particulars  the  reader  will  find  an  account  under  the 
article  Forts  {^Vitrified). 

But  for  whatever  putpofes,  or  by  whatever  means, 
the  above  and  other  fimilar  ffru6tures  of  a  peculiar  na- 
ture were  erefted,  we  have  fufficient  evidence  that  the 
people  of  Britain,  before  they  were  fubdued  and  in- 
ftruiSled  by  the  Romans,  had  but  a  rude  knowledge  of 
architefture,  and  were  very  meanly  lodged.  As  loon, 
however,  as  the  Romans  began  to  form  iettlements  and 
plant  colonies  in  this  ifland,  a  fudden  and  lurprifing 
change  enfued  in  the  Hate  of  architeifture.  For  that 
wonderful  people  were  as  indulfrious  as  they  were 
brave,  and  made  haf^e  to  adorn  every  country  that 
they  conquered.  The  firfl  Roman  colony  was  planted 
at  Camelodunum,  A.  D.  50  ;  and  when  it  was  de- 
firoyed  by  the  Britons  in  their  great  revolt  under  Boa- 
ditea,  only  eleven  years  after,  it  appears  to  have  been 
a  large  and  well  built  town,  adorned  with  rtatues,  tem- 
ples, theatres,  and  other  public  edifices. 

Tlie  Romans  not  only  built  a  prodigious  number  of 
fclid,  convenient,  and  magnificent  flruchires  for  their 
own  accommodation,  but  they  exhorted,  encouraged, 
and  inilrudltd  the  Britons  to  imitate  their  example. 
This  was  one  of  the  arts  which  Agricola,  the  moll  ex- 
cellent of  the  Roman  governors,  employed  to  civilize 
the  Britons,  and  reconcile  them  to  the  Roman  govern- 
ment. '•  The  following  winter  (lays  i'acitus)  was 
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fpent  by  Agricola  in  very  falutary  meafures.  That 
the  Britons  who  led  a  roaming  and  unUn!  <i  life,  und 
weie  cafily  infligaled  to  war,  mifht  contiadt  a  luve 
of  peace  arid  tranquillity,  by  btin),;  accultonied  to  a 
more  plcalant  way  of  living,  he  exhorted  and  alTifed 
them  to  build  houles,  temples,  courts,  and  iTiarket- 
places.  By  praifing  the  diligent  and  reproaching  ine 
indolent,  he  excited  lo  great  an  emulation  amorg  the 
Britons,  that  after  they  had  ercdlcd  all  thole  lutiflary 
edifices  in  their  towns,  they  proceeded  to  build  others 
merely  for  ornament  and  plealure,  as  porticoes,  galle- 
ries, baths,  banqueting  houles,  &c."  From  this  time, 
which  was  A.  1).  80,  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury,  architefture  and  all  the  arts  immediately  conncft- 
ed  with  it  greatly  flourillud  in  this  ill  ind  ;  and  the 
fame  tafte  for  erefting  (olid,  convenient,  and  beautiful 
buildings,  which  had  long  prevailed  in  Italy,  was  in- 
troduced info  Britain.  Every  Roman  colony  and  free 
city  (o(  which  there  was  a  great  number  in  this  coun> 
try  was  a  little  Rome,  encompafled  with  firong  walls, 
adorned  with  temples,  palaces,  courts,  halls,  bafilicks, 
baths,  markets,  aquedu6fs,  and  many  other  fine  build- 
ings, both  for  u(e  and  ornament.  The  country  every. 
where  abounded  with  well-tiuilt  villages,  towns,  forts, 
and  Itations ;  and  the  whole  was  defended  by  that  high 
and  ftrong  wall,  W-ith  its  many  towers  and  caftles, 
which  reached  irom  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tyne  on 
the  eafl  to  the  Solway  frith  on  the  weft.  This  fpirit 
of  building,  which  was  intioduced  and  encouraged  by 
the  Romans,  fo  rr.uch  improved  the  tafte  and  incre;ifcd 
the  number  of  the  Britifli  builders,  that  in  the  third 
century  this  ifland  was  famous  for  the  great  number 
and  excellence  of  its  architcfts  and  artificers.  When 
the  emperor  Couftantius,  father  of  Conftantine  'he 
Great,  rebuilt  the  city  of  Autun  in  Gaul,  A.  D.  296, 
he  was  chiefly  furnifhfd  with  woikmen  from  Britain, 
"  which  (fays  Eumenius)  very  much  abounded  with 
the  beff  artificers." 

Not  Very  long  after  this  period,  architeflure  and  all 
the  arts  connefled  with  it  began  to  dtcline  veiy  feiifi- 
bly  in  Britain,  and  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  wellern 
empire.  This  was  partly  owing  to  the  building  of 
Conlfantinople,  w'hich  drew  many  of  the  molt  fan.ous 
architefts  and  other  artificers  into  thi  eaft,  and  partly 
to  the  irruptions  and  depredations  ot  the  barbarous  na- 
tions. 

The  final  departure  of  the  Romans  was  followed  by 
the  aim. .ft  total  deltruftion  of  architcfture  in  this  ifland. 
For  the  unhappy  and  unwarlike  people  whom  they  left 
behind,  having  neither  fkill  nor  cou  age  to  defend  the 
numerous  towns,  forts,  and  cities  which  they  pofr-ffed, 
they  were  leizcd  by  their  ferocious  invaders,  who  firft 
plundered  and  then  deltroyed  them.  By  thJs  means, 
the  many  noble  Itruftuies,  with  which  Provincial  Bri- 
tain had  been  adorned  by  the  art  and  induitry  of  the 
Romans,  were  ruined  or  defaced  in  a  very  little  time  ; 
and  the  unfortunate  Britons  were  quite  incapable  of 
repairing  tiiem,  or  of  building  others  in  their  room. 
That  long  fuccefFion  of  miferies  in  which  they  were  in- 
volved by  the  Scots,  Pitts,  and  Saxons,  d<prived  them 
of  the  many  uleful  arts  which  they  had  learned  from 
their  former  maifers,  and  lodged  them  once  more  in 
foreils,  dens,  and  caves,  like  their  favage  anceftors. 

The  molt   wanton   and   extenlive    devallilions   were 

thole  committed  by  the  Anglo-Saxons;  among  whom 
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it  feeras  tahave  been  a  maxim  to  dcllroy  all  ihe  towns 
and  caftles  which  they  touli  from  their  enemies,  inftead 
of  prefervir.g  ihem  for  thtir  oivn  ufe. 

It  cannot  be  fuppofcd,  that  a  peuple  who  wantonly 
demolillied  fo  many  beautiful  and  ufctul  ftruftures  had 
atiy  talle  for  the  arts  by  which  they  had  been  erefted. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  at  their  arrival  in 
this  itland  were  almoft  totally  ignorant  of  thefe  arts  • 
and,  like  all  the  other  nations  in  Germany,  had  been 
accuftomed  to  live  in  wretched  hovels,  built  of  wood 
.or  earth,  and  covered  with  ftraw  or  the  branches  of 
trees :  nor  did  they  much  improve  in  the  knowledge 
of  archilefture  for  200  years  after  their  arrival.  Du- 
ring that  period,  malbnry  was  quite  unknown  and  un- 
praclifed  in  this  iOand  ;  and  the  walls  even  of  cathe- 
dral churches  were  built  of  wood.  "  There  was  a  time 
(fays  vener<ible  Bede)  when  there  was  not  a  ilone 
church  in  all  the  land  ;  but  the  cuftom  was  to  build 
them  all  of  wood.  Finan,  the  fecond  billiop  of  Lin- 
disfarne,  or  Holy  ifland,  built  a  church  in  that  iHand, 
A.  D.  652,  for  a  cathedral,  which  yet  was  not  of 
Hone,  but  of  wood,  and  covered  with  reeds  :  and  io  it 
continued  till  Eadbert,  the  fuccefibr  of  St  Cuthbert, 
and  feventh  bilhop  of  Lindisfarne,  took  away  the  rireds, 
and  covered  it  all  over,  both  roof  and  walls,  with  flieets 
of  lead."  The  flrlt  cathedral  of  York  was  built  of  the 
fame  materials  ;  and  a  church  of  ftone  was  elteemed  a 
kind  of  prodigy  in  thofe  times  that  merited  a  place  in 
hiifory.  "  Paulinus,  the  fird  billiop  of  Yoik,  built  a 
church  of  ftone  in  the  city  of  Lincoln,  wliofe  walls 
(fiys  Bede)  are,  ftill  ftanding,  though  the  roof  is  fallen 
do.vn  ;  and  lome  healing  miracles  are,  wrought  in  it 
every  year,  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  who  have  the  faith 
to  feek  them." 

There  does  not  feem  to  have  been  fo  much  as  one 
church  of  Hone,  nor  any  artilts  who  could  build  one, 
in  all  Scotland,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  centu- 
ry. For  Naitan  king  of  the  Pifls,  in  his  finious  let- 
ter to  Ceolfred  abbot  of  Weremouth,  A.  D.  710,  ear- 
neftly  entreats  him  to  fend  him  lome  mafoiis  to  build  a 
church  of  llone  in  his  kingdom,  in  imitation  of  the 
Romans  ;  which  he  prorailes  to  dedicate  to  the  honour 
of  the  apoftle  Peter,  to  whom  the  abbey  of  Weremouth 
was  dedicated  :  and  ive  are  told  by  Bede,  wiio  was 
then  living  in  that  abbey,  that  the  reverend  abbot  Ce- 
olfred granted  this  pious  requelf,  and  fent  mafons  ac- 
cording to  his  delire. 

Mafonry  was  reftored,  and  fome  other  arts  conneft- 
ed  with  it  introduced  into  England,  towards  the  end 
of  the  fevetith  century,  by  two  clergymen,  who  were 
great  travellers,  and  had  oiten  vilittd  Rome,  where 
they  had  acquired  fome  talle  for  thefe  arts.  Thefe 
were,  the  famous  Wilfrid  bilhop  of  Yoik,  and  after- 
wards of  Hexh  ;m,  and  Benedicl  Bilcop,  founder  of 
the  abbey  of  Weremouth.  Wil'rid,  who  was  one  of 
the  mod  ingenious,  afllve,  and  magnificent  prelates  of 
the  fevenlh  century,  was  a  great  bulkier,  and  ereifcd 
feveral  llructures  at  York,  Rippon,  and  Hexham, 
which  were  ihe  admiration  of  the  age  in  which  he 
flouriihed.  The  cathedral  of  Hexliam,  which  wa-.  one 
of  thefe  (Iruftures,  is  thus  defcribed  by  his  biographer: 
JiJJll  V.ia  "  Having  obtained  a  piece  of  ground  at  Hexham  fiora 
H'il/riJi,  Queen  Etheldreda,  he  there  founded  a  mort  magnifi- 
*^'  ^*'  cent  church,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  bltfled  apoftle 
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to  have  been  infpired  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  it  would 
require  a  genius  much  luperior  to  mine  to  defcribe  it 
properly.  How  large  and  ihong  were  the  fubterra- 
ncous  buildings,  conlhufted  of  the  fineft  poliihed 
Hones  !  How  magnificent  the  fuperllruiElure,  with  its 
lofty  roof,  lupported  by  mi:ny  pillars,  its  long  and 
high  walls,  its  lublime  towers,  and  winding  uairs  !  In 
one  word,  there  is  no  church  on  this  fide  of  the  Alps 
fo  great  and  beautiful."  Tnis  admired  edifice,  of 
which  fome  veftiges  are  Hill  remaining,  was  built  by 
mafons  and  other  artificers  brought  from  Home  by  the 
munificence  ot  its  generous  founder.  BenediCl  Bifcop 
was  the  cotemporary  and  companion  of  Wilfrid  in  fome 
of  his  journeys,  and  had  the  lame  tafte  for  the  arts, 
He  made  no  fewer  than  fix  journeys  to  Rome,  chiclly 
with  a  view  of  coliefting  books,  piftures,  llatues,  and 
other  curiofities,  and  of  perluading  artificers  of  various 
kinds  to  come  from  Italy  and  France  and  fettle  in 
Enijland.  Having  obtained  a  grant  of  a  confiderable 
eltate  from  Egfrid  king  ot  Northumberland,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  \\'ere,  he  there  founded  a  mona- 
llcry,  A.  D.  674.  "  About  a  year  after  the  ioundz-  Sedx  Hi/:. 
tions  of  this  nionaltery  were  laid,  Benedift  ciofTed  the  Attat, 
lea  into  France,  where  he  collected  a  number  of  ma- 
fons, and  brought  thera  over  with  bira,  in  order  to 
build  the  church  of  his  monaltery  of  Ilone  after  the 
Roman  manner,  of  which  he  was  a  gieat  admirer. 
His  love  to  the  apoftle  Peter,  to  whom  he  defigned  to 
dedicate  his  church,  made  him  urge  thefe  workmen  to 
labour  fo  hard,  that  mals  was  celebrated  in  it  about  a 
year  after  it  was  lounded.  When  the  work  was  far  ad- 
vanced, he  fent  agents  into  France  to  procure  if  polTible 
fome  glals-makers,  a  kind  of  artificers  quite  unknoivn 
in  England,  and  to  bring  them  over  to  glaze  the  win- 
dows of  his  church  and  monallery.  Thefe  agents  were 
iuccelsful,  and  brought  ievejral  glafs-makers  with  them  j 
who  not  only  performed  the  work  required  by  Pene- 
did,  but  inltrufted  the  Englifli  in  the  art  of  makiiivr 
glafs  for  windows,  lamps,  drinking  velTels,  and  other 
ules." 

But  though  thefe  arts  of  building  edifices  of  ftone, 
with  windows  of  glals  and  other  ornaments,  were  thus 
introduced  by  thefe  two  prelates  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  feventh  century,  they  do  not  feem  to  have  flourilh- 
ed  much  for  leveral  centuries.  It  aiipears  from  many 
incidental  hints  in  our  ancient  hiftorians,  that  ftone 
buildings  were  ftill  very  rare  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
ages;  and  that  when  any  luch  buildings  were  erefled, 
they  were  the  objefts  of  much  admiration.  When  Al- 
fred the  Great,  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century, 
formed  the  defign  of  rebuilding  his  ruined  cities, 
churches,  and  monafleries,  and  of  adorning  his  domi- 
nions with  more  magnificent  ftrudlures,  he  was  obliged 
to  bring  many  of  his  artificers  from  foreign  countries. 
"  Of  thele  (as  we  are  told  by  his  friend  and  compa- 
nion Afferius)  he  had  an  almoft  innumerable  multitude, 
collcfted  irom  different  nations  ;  many  of  thcin  the 
nioft  excellent  in  their  ftveral  arts." 

In  the  other  parts  of  this  illand  architeifture  was.  as 
might  naturally  be  imagined,  in  a  Hill  lels  tlourilhing 
(late.  It  appears  iiideed  to  have  been  almoft  entirely  loft 
among  the  pollerity  ot  the  ancient  Britons  after  they 
retired  to  the  mountains  of  Wales,  The  chief  palace 
of  the  kings  of  Wales,  where  the  nobility  and  wile  men 
alTcmbkd  for  making  laws,  was  called  \.\\t  while  f'atiice, 
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becaiife  the  walU  of  it  wprc  woven  with  white  watuis 
which  h;id  the  bark  peeled  off.  liy  the  laws  ot  Walcv, 
whoever  burnt  or  deltroycd  the  kinjj's  iiall  or  palace 
was  obliged  to  pay  one  pound  and  eijjhty  pence,  bc- 
fides  one  i.tiiulred  and  twenty  pcnre  for  each  ot  the  nd- 
jncent  buildinj>s,  which  were  ciglit  in  number  ;  viz. 
the  dormitory,  the  kitchen,  tlic  chapel,  the  granary, 
the  bakehoufe,  the  llorchoufe,  the  liable,  and  the  doj;- 
houfe.  From  hence  it  appears,  that  n  royal  rcfidcnce 
in  Wales,  with  nil  its  oHices,  when  thcle  laws  were 
made,  was  valued  at  five  pounds  and  eighty  pence  of  the 
money  of  that  age,  equal  in  quantity  of  filvcr  lo  fix- 
teen  pounds  of  our  money,  and  in  tflicacy  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fixty.  This  is  ct-rtaiidy  a  lullkicnt  proof  of 
the  meannefs  of  thole  buildings  which  were  only  of 
■wood.  Even  the  caftles  in  Wales,  in  this  period,  that 
were  built  for  the  fecurily  of  the  country,  appear  to 
have  been  conliruftcd  of  the  fame  materials  ;  for  the 
laws  required  the  king's  vaffals  to  come  to  the  building 
of  thefe  cartles  with  no  other  tools  but  an  axe. 

The  arts  of  building  do  not  feem  to  have  been  much 
better  underftood  by  the  Scots  and    Pifls  than   by  the 
ancient   Britons  in   the    former    part    of   this    period. 
When  Finan,  the  fecond  bifhop  of  Lindisfarne,   built  a 
churcli  of  wood  in  that  ifland,  A.  D.  652,  he  is  faid  to 
have  done  it   more  Scotoriwi,  after   the   manner  of  his 
countrymen  the  Scots  ;  and  it    hath   been   already   ob- 
ferved,  that  Naitan   king  of  the   Pifts  was   obliged   to 
bring  mafons  from  Northumberland,   when  he  rclolved 
to  build  a  church  of  Hone  in  his  dominions.  A;  D.  710. 
After  this  la(t    period,    it  is  probable  that  the   Pi6ls, 
and  perhaps  the  Scots,  began  to  learn  and   praftife  the 
art  oF  mafonry  ;  becaule  there  are  ifill  fome  ftone  build- 
ings of  a  very  fingular  conftruvlion,  and  great  antiquity, 
to  be  feen  in  Scotland.  The k-  buddings  are  all  circular  ; 
though  of  two  kinds  fo  different  from  each  other,  that 
they  feem  to  be  the  work  of  different   ages  and  of  dif- 
ferent nations.     The  largeft   of  thefe  ftruftures  are  in 
a  very  extraordinary  tafle  of  architefture  ;  and  are  thus 
dcfcribed    by  a    modern   antiquary,  who  viewed   them 
with  no  little  attention  :   "  Having  arrived   at  the  bar- 
rack   of  Glenelg,   I   was  conduSed  to  the  remains  of 
thofe  liupendous  fabrics,   feated  about  two   miles  from 
thence,   in   a  valley  called   G/enl'esr,  in  which    four  of 
them  anciently  flood.      Two   of  thele  are  now  almolt 
quite  demolilhcd,    the  third   is  half  fallen  down,   the 
fourth  is  almoit  entire.      The  flift  I  met   with    lies  to- 
wards the  north  fide  of  ihf  valley,  and  is  called  Cajlh 
Chalnmine,  or  Makom's  CnJIle.      It  ftands  upon  a  con- 
^derable  eminence,   and  afiords  us  a  fine   prolpeft  of 
the  ifland   of  Sky  and  a  good  part  of  the  lea  coall. 
The  foundation  of  this   only  appears  ;  as  alfo  of  that 
other,  on  the  eall  end  of  the  valley,  cilled   Co/lie  Cha- 
nel.     About    a   quarter  of  a   mile  further,    upon     the 
bank  of  a  rivulet  which    paffes  through   the  middle  of 
the  glen,   ftands  the  third   fabric,  called   Cttjlle    Tellve. 
I  fxjund  it  compofed   of  ftone s  without   cement  ;    not 
laid    in    regular  courfes,    after  the  manner  of  elegant 
buildings,   but  rudely  and   without   order.      Thofe  to- 
ward the  bafe  were  pretty  large,  but  afcending  higher 
they  were  thin  and  flat,  fome  of  them  fcarce  exceeding 
the  thicknefs  of  an  ordinary  brick.      I  was  furprifed   to 
find  no  windows  on  the  outfide,  nor  any  manner  of  en- 
trance into  the  f.ibric,  except  a  hole  towards  the    weft, 
•at  the  bale,  fo  very  low  and  narrow,  that  I  was  forced 


to  cn-ej)  in  u[jon  hands  and  Lnees,  and  found  that  it 
carried  me  down  four  or  five  (lcp«  below  the  furface  of 
llic  ground.  When  I  was  got  within  I  was  environed 
betwixt  two  walls,  having  a  c^-vity  or  void  (pace 
which  led  mc  round  the  whole  building.  Oppofitc  to 
the  little  entry,  on  the  outlidc,  was  a  pretty  large 
door  in  the  fecond  or  inner  wall,  which  let  me  into 
the  area  or  inner  court.  When  I  was  there,  I  per- 
ceived that  one  halt  of  the  building  was  fallen  down, 
and  thereby  had  the  opportunity  of  feeing  a  complete 
(edion  thereof.  The  two  walls  join  together  at  the 
top,  round  about,  and  have  formed  a  largo  void  fpace  • 
or  area  in  the  middle.  But  to  give  a  more  complete 
idea  of  thele  buildings,  I  (hall  defcribc  the  fourth, 
called  Caflle  IroilJan,  which  is  by  far  the  moll  etitire 
of  any  in  that  country,  and  frotn  whence  I  hsd  a  very 
clear  notion  how  thele  f.ibrics  were  originally  contrived. 
On  the  outfide  were  no  windows,  nor  were  the  mate- 
rials of  this  caillc  anywife  different  from  thofe  of  the 
other  already  defcrihed,  only  the  entry  on  the  outfide 
was  lomewhat  larger  ;  but  this  might  be  occafioncd 
by  the  falling  ot  the  Hones  from  above.  The  area  of 
this  makes  a  complete  circle  ;  and  there  are  four  doors 
in  the  inner  wall,  %vhich  face  the  four  cardinal  points 
of  the  compafs.  Thefe  doois  are  each  eight  feet  and 
a  half  high,  and  five  feet  wide,  and  lead  from  the  area 
into  the  cavity  between  the  two  walls,  which  runs 
round  the  whole  building.  The  perpendicular  height 
of  this  fabric  is  exa(flly  33  feet  ;  the  thicknefs  ot  both 
walls,  including  the  cavity  between,  no  more  than  )« 
feet  ;  and  the  cavity  itfclf  is  hardly  wide  enough  for 
two  men  to  walk  abreall  ;  the  external  circurofeiencc 
is  178  feet.  The  whole  height  of  the  fabric  is  divided 
into  four  parts  or  (lories,  feparated  from  each  other  by 
thin  floorings  of  flat  ftones,  which  knit  the  two  walls 
together,  and  run  quite  round  the  building  ;  and  there 
have  been  winding  Hairs  of  the  fame  flat  ftones  afcend- 
ing betwixt  wall  and  wall  up  to  t!ie  top.  The  under- 
nioll  partition  is  lome^vhat  below  the  furface  ot  the 
ground,  and  is  the  wideft  ;  the  others  grow  narrower 
by  degrees  till  the  walls  clofe  at  the  top.  Over  each 
door  are  nine  fquaie  windows,  in  a  direift  line  above 
caWt other,  for  the  admifTion  of  light  :  and  between 
every  row  of  windows  are  three  others  in  the  uppermoft 
(lory,  rifing  above  a  cornice  which  prcjc<3s  out  from 
the  inner  wall  and  runs  round  the  fabric."  From  this 
defcription  of  thefe  fingular  edifice*,  it  plainly  appears 
that  they  were  deligned  both  for  lodging  and  defence  ; 
and  ccnfidering  the  ilate  of  the  times  in  which  they 
were  built,  they  were  certainly  very  well  contrived  fcr 
anfwering  both  thefe  purpofes. 

The  Hone  edifices  of  the  other  kind  which  were 
probably  creeled  in  this  period,  and  of  which  fome  few 
are  ftill  to  be  leen  in  Scotland,  are  not  fo  large  as  the 
former,  but  more  artificial.  They  are  (lender,  loftv, 
circular  towers,  of  cut  ftone,  laid  in  regular  rows,  be- 
tween 40  and  50  feet  in  external  circumference,  and 
from  70  to  ICO  feet  high,  with  one  door  fome  feet 
from  the  ground.  They  arc  exadlly  fimilar  to  the 
round  tower  of  Ardmore,  and  l(?veial  others,  in  Ireland; 
and  therefore  were  probably  built  about  the  fame  time, 
xvhich  was  in  the  tenth  century,  and  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofes ;  which  are  believed  by  fonie  to  have  been  for 
the  confinement  of  penitents  while  tl)ey  were  perform- 
ing penance.  Ou  this  account  thele  towers  are  always 
4  B  2  found 
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found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  churches  both  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  ;  and  are  faid  to  have  been  ufed  in  this 
•  manner  :  "  The  penitents  were  placed  in  the  upper- 
'■  moft  ftory  of  the  tower  (which  commonly  confifted  of 
five  or  fix  (lories)  ;  where  having  made  probation,  or 
done  penance,  fuch  a  limited  time,  according  to  the 
henioufnefs  of  their  crime,  they  then  were  permitted 
to  defcend  to  the  next  floor,  and  fo  on  by  degrees, 
until  they  came  to  the  door,  which  always  faced  the 
entrance  of  the  church,  where  they  flood  to  receive 
abfolution  from  the  clergy,  and  the  blefllngs  of  the 
people.  A  tedious  procefs,  to  which  few  penitents 
in  the  prefent  age  would  willingly  fubmit.  Other 
writers  are  of  opinion,  that  the  defign  of  thefe  circular 
towers  (of  which  one  is  llill  remaining  at  AbeFnethy 
and  another  at  Brechin)  was  to  be  places  from 
whence  the  people  were  called  to  public  worfhip  by 
the  found  of  a  horn  or  trumpet,  before  the  introduftion 
of  bells. 

This  art  received  very  great  improvements  in  the 
1 2th  century  ;•  which  indeed  may  be  called  the  age  of 
architeBure  ;  when  the  rage  for  building  was  more  vio- 
lent in  England  than  at  any  other  time.  The  great 
and  general  improvements  that  were  made  in  the  fa- 
brics of  houfes  and  churches  in  the  firft  years  of  this 
century,  are  thus  defcribed  by  a  cotemporary  writer. 
?'<■-"  The  new  cathedrals  and  innumerable  churches  that 
were  built  in  all  parts,  together  with  the  many  mag- 
nificent cloifters  and  monafteries,  and  other  apartments 
of  monks  that  were  then  ereded,  afford  a  fufficient 
proof  of  the  great  felicity  of  England  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  The  religious  of  every  order,  enjoying 
peace  and  profperity,  difplayed  the  moft  aftonilhing 
ardour  in  every  thing  that  might  increafe  the  fplendour 
of  divine  worlhip.  The  fervent  zeal  of  the  faithful 
prompted  them  to  pull  down  houfes  and  churches  every- 
where, and  rebuild  them  in  a  better  manner.  By  this 
means  the  ancient  edifices  that  had  been  raifed  in  the 
days  of  Edgar,  Edward,  and  other  Chriftian  kings, 
were  demoliihed,  and  others  of  greater  magnitude 
and  magnificence,  and  of  more  elegant  workmanlUip, 
were  erefted  in  their  room,  to  the  glory  of  God." 

As  the  prodigious  power  of  religious  zeal,  what- 
ever turn  it  happens  to  take,  when  it  is  thoroughly 
heated,  is  well  known,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give 
one  example  of  the  arts  employed  by  the  clergy  and 
monks  of  this  period,  to  iritlame  the  pious  ardour  of 
the  kings,  nobles,  and  people,  for  building  and  adorn- 
ing churches.  When  Joffred  abbot  of  Croyland  re- 
folved  to  rebuild  the  church  of  his  monaftery  in  a  moft 
magnificent  manner,  A.  D.  1106,  he  obtained  from 
the  archbilliops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  a  bull  <Hf- 
penfing  with  the  third  part  of  all  penances  for  fin  to 
thofe  who  contributed  any  thing  towards  the  building 
of  that  church.  This  bull  was  dircfted  not  only  to 
the  king  and  people  of  England,  but  to  the  kings  of 
France  and  Scotland,  and  to  all  other  kings,  earls,  ba- 
rons, archbilhops,  bilhops,  abbots,  priors,  redlors,  pref- 
byters,  and  clerks,  and  to  all  true  believers  in  Chrift, 
rich  and  poor,  in  all  Chridian  kingdoms.  To  make 
the  beft  ufe  of  this  bull,  he  fent  two  of  his  moft  elorjuent 
monks  to  proclaim  it  over  all  France  and  Flanders,  two 
Other  monks  into  Scothmd,  two  into  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way, two  into  Walts,  Cornwall,  and  heUnd,  and  others 
into  different  paits  of  England.     "  By  tliis  means  (fays 
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the  hiftorian)  the  wonderful  benefits  granted  to  all  the 
contributors  to   the  building  of  this   church   were  pu- 
bliftied  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth  •,  and  gieat  heaps 
of  treafure  and  maffes  of  yellow  metal   flowed    in  from 
all   countries  upon  the   venerable   Abbot    jofFred,  and 
encouraged  him  to  lay  the  foundations  of  his  church." 
Having  fpent  about  four  years  in  coUefting  mountains 
of  different  kinds  of  marble    from    quarries    both   at 
home  and   abroad,    together  with   great   quantities  of 
lime,  iron,  brafs,  and  other  materials   for   building,   he 
fixed  a  day  for  the  great  ceremony  of  laying  the  foun- 
dation, which  he   contrived    to   make    a  very  efTeflual 
mean  of  raifing  the    fuperftrufture  !   For  on  the  long- 
expefted    day,  the   feaft  of  the    holy  virgins   Felicitas 
and  Perpetua,  an  immenfe    multitude  of  earls,  barons, 
and  knights,   with  their  ladies  and  families,  of  abbots, 
priors,  monks,  nuns,  clerks,  and  perfons  of  all  ranks, 
arrived  at   Croyland,  to  allift  at  this  ceremony.      The 
pious  Abbot  Joffred  began  by  faying  certain  prayers, 
and  (bedding  a  flood  of  tears  on  the  foundation.      Then 
each   of  the  earls,  barons,  knights,    with  their  ladies, 
fons,  and    daughters,  the  abbots,    clerks,  and  others, 
laid  a  ftone,  and  upon  it  depofited  a  fum  of   money,  a 
grant  of  lands,  tithes,  or  patronages,  or  a   promife  of 
ftone,  lime,  wood,  labour,  or    carriages,  for  buiKing 
the  church.     After    this    the    abbot    entertained    the 
whole  company,    amounting  to  5000  perfons,  at  din- 
ner.     To  this  entertainment  they  were  all  entitled  ;  for 
the  money,  and  grants  of  different  kinds,  which  they 
had  depofited  on  the  foundation  ftones,  xvere  alone  fuf- 
ficient to   have   raifed  a   very   noble  fabric.      By  fuch 
arts  as  thefe  the  clergy  infpired    kings,    nobles,    and 
people  of  all  ranks,  with    fo   ardent    a   fpirit  for  thefe 
pious  works,  that    in  the   courfe  of  this   period  almoft 
all  the  facred  edifices  in  England  were  rebuilt,  and  ma- 
ny hundreds  of  new  ones  raifed   from  the  foundation. 
Nor  was  this  fpirit  confined  to  England,    but  prevailed 
as  much  in   Scotland   in   proportion   to  its  extent  and 
riches.     King  David  I.  alone,    befides  feveral  cathe- 
drals and  other  churches,   built  no  fewer  than   thirteen 
abbeys  and  priories,  lome  of  whiclf  were  very  magni- 
ficent ftru(Sures. 

The  facred  architefture  of  the  Anglo-Normans  in 
the  beginning  of  this  period  did  not  differ  much  in  its 
ftyle  and  manner  from  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  ; 
their  churches  being  in  general  plain,  low,  ftrong,  and 
dark  ;  the  arches  both  of  the  doors  and  windows  fe- 
micircular,  with  few  or  no  ornaments.  By  degrees, 
through  much  praftice,  our  architefts,  who  were 
all  monks  or  clergymen,  improved  their  tafte  and 
(kill,  and  ventured  to  form  plans  of  more  noble,  light, 
and  elevated  ftru£lures,  with  a  great  variety  of  orna- 
ments ;  which  led  to  that  bold  magnificent  ftyle  of  build- 
ing, commonly,  though  perhaps  not  very  properly,  call- 
ed the  later  Gothic.  It  is  not  improbable  that  our  monk- 
iih  architefls  were  a(rifted  in  attaining  this  ftyle  of 
building  by  models  from  foreign  countries,  or  by  in- 
ftruftions  from  fuch  of  their  own  number  as  had  vifit- 
ed  Italy,  France,  Spain,  or  the  Eaft.  But  the  origin 
of  this  ftyle  of  architeflure  has  been  already  confi- 
dered,  and  the  chararters  by  which  it  is  diftinguiftied 
from  the  ancient  Gothic  have  alfo  been  defcribed  : 
(See  N°  ll.fiipra.)  Its  firft  appearance  in  England 
was  towards  the  latter  tnd  of  the  reign  of  King  Hen- 
ry II,     But  it  was  not  at  once  thoroughly  adopted ; 
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fome  fhort  folld  columns  and  femiclrcular  arches  being 
retained  and  mixed  with  the  pointed  ones  ;  as  for  ex- 
ample, in  tlie  weft  end  of  the  Old  Temple  church  ; 
and  at  York,  vviiere  under  tlie  choir  there  remains 
much  of  the  ancient  work,  the  arches  of  which  are 
but  jull  pointed  and  rife  on  (liort  round  pillars.  In  tlie 
reij^ii  of  Henry  III.  however,  this  manner  of  build- 
ing leems  to  have  gained  a  complete  footing  ;  the  cir- 
cular giving  place  to  the  pointed  arch,  and  the  maf- 
five  column  yielding  to  the  (lender  pillar.  Indeed,  like 
all  novelties,  when  once  admitted,  the  rage  of  fadiion 
made  it  become  fo  prevalent,  that  many  of  the  ancient 
and  lolid  buildings,  ereAed  in  former  ages,  were  taken 
down  in  order  to  be  re-edified  in  the  new  talte,  or  had 
addition?  patched  to  them,  of  this  mode  of  architec- 
ture. The  preferit  c,uhcdr»]  church  of  Salifbiiry  was 
begun  early  in  tliis  reign,  and  fiiiilhrd  in  the  year  1258. 
It  is  entirely  in  the  Saracenic  (lyle  ;  and,  according  to 
Sir  Chriilopher  Wren,  may  be  jultly  accounted  one  of 
the  bed  patterns  of  architeilure  ot  the  age  in  which 
it  was  built.  Its  excellency  is  undoubtedly  in  a  great 
jneafure  owing  to  its  being  conllruded  on  one  plan  ; 
whence  arifes  that  fymmetry  and  agreement  of  parts, 
not  to  be  met  with  in  many  of  our  other  cathedral 
churches ;  which  have  mjllly  been  built  at  difterent 
times,  and  in  a  variety  of  llyles.  From  this  time  till 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  falliionable  pillars  in 
churches  were  of  Purbec  marble,  very  {lender  and 
round,  encompaflftd  with  marble  (halts  a  little  detached, 
having  feach  a  capital  adorned  with  foliage,  which  join- 
ing, formed  one  elegant  capital  for  the  whole  pillar. 
The  windows  were  long  and  narrow,  with  pointed 
arches  and  painted  glafs,  which  was  introduced  about 
that  time,  or  at  leaft  became  more  common.  In  this  cen- 
tury alfo  they  began  to  delight  in  lofty  fteeples,  with 
fpires  and  pinnacles.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
pillars  confiiled  of  an  aflemblage  of  (hafts  not  detach- 
ed, but  united,  forming  one  lolid  and  elegant  column  ; 
the  windows,  efpecially  thofe  in  the  eaft  and  weft  ends, 
were  greatly  enlarged,  divided  into  feveral  lights  by 
flone  muUions  running  into  ramifications  above,  and 
forming  numerous  compartments  in  various  fanciful 
(liapes.  Thofe  windows,  tilled  with  (lained  glafs  of 
the  moll  lively  colours,  reprefenting  kings,  faints,  and 
martyrs,  and  their  hiftories,  made  a  moft  folemn  and 
glorious  appearance.  There  were  feveral  other  varia- 
tions, efpecirilly  in  the  tafte  of  the  carvings  and  other 
ornaments,  which  are  too  minute  for  general  hiftory. 

As  to  the  Hate  of  civil  architedlure  during  the  lame 
period:  The  houfes  of  the  common  people  in  the  coun- 
try, and  of  the  lower  burgefles  in  towns  and  cities,  were 
very  little  improved  in  their  ftrufture,  that  moft  nu- 
merous and  ufeful  order  of  men  being  much  deprefled 
ill  the  times  ive  are  now  delineating.  Even  in  the  ca- 
pital city  of  London,  all  the  houfes  of  mechanics  and 
common  burgelTes  vvere  built  of  wood,  and  covered  with 
ftraw  or  reeds,  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 
But  the  palaces,  or  rather  caftles,  of  the  Anglo  Nor- 
man kings,  barons,  and  prelates,  were  very  difFcrent 
from  the  reddeu'-es  of  perfons  of  the  fame  rank  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  times.  For  this  we  have  the  tellimony  of 
a  ptrfon  of  undoubted  credit,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  them  both.  "  The  Anglo-Saxon  nobles  (fays 
William  of  IMalmlhury)  fquandered  away  tht;ir  ample 
•evenues  in  low  and  mean  houfes ;  but  the  French  and 
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Norman  barons  are  very  different  from  them,  living  at 
lefs  cxnencc,  but   in  great   and  magnificent  palaces." 
The  truth  is,  that  the  rage  of  building  fortified  caftlc^, 
w;is  no  lefs  violent  among  the  Norman  princes,  prelates, 
and  barons,  than  that  ot  building  churches.     To  this 
they  were   prompted   not  only  by  the  cuftom   of  thtir 
native  country,  but  alio  by  their  dangerous  fituation  in 
this    illand.      Surrounded    by   multitudes,    whom  they 
had  dcprelTcd  and  plundered,   and  by  whom  they  were 
abhoired,  they  could   not  think  themfelvcs  fafc  with- 
out the  proteftion  of  deep  ditches  and   ftrong  walls. 
The  Conqueror  himfelf  was  fcnfible,  that  the  want  of 
fortified   places  in  England  had  greatly  facilitated  his 
conqueft,  and  might  facilitate  his  cxpuifion;  and  there- 
fore he  made  all  polTible  hafte  to  remedy  this  dcfeff, 
by  building   very  magnificent   and  ftrong   caftles  in  all 
the  towns  within  the  royal  dtmelnes.    "  William  (fays- 
Matthew  Paris)  excelled  all  his  prcdectfTors  in  building 
caftles,  and  greatly  haraffed  his  (ubjcfls  and  valTals  with 
thefe  works."     All  his  earls,  barons,  and  even  prelates, 
imitated  his  example  ;  and  it  was  the  firft  care  of  every 
one  who  received  the  grant  of  an  eftate  from  the  crown 
to  build  a  caftle  upon  it  for  his  defence  and  refidence. 
The  difputes    about  the    fucceftion  in  the    following 
reigns,  kept  up  this  fpirit  for  building  great  and  (Iron? 
caftles.     William  Rufus  was  ftill  a  greater  builder  than 
his   father.      ♦'  This  William  (fays  Henry  Knyghton,) 
was  much    addiflcd  to  building  royal  caftles  and   pala- 
ces, as  the  caftles  of  Dover,  Windfor,  Norwich,   Exe- 
ter, the  palace  of  Weftminfter,  and  many  others,  tefti- 
fy  ;  nor  was  there  any  king  of  England   before  him 
that     erected     fo     many    and     fuch     noble     edifices." 
Henry  I.  was  alfo   a  great  builder  both  of  caftles  and 
monalteries.      But  this  rage  for  building  never  prevail- 
ed fo  much  in  any  period  of  the  Englifti   hiftory  as  in 
the    turbulent    reign   of    King   Stephen,    from  A.   D. 
113J  to  A.  D.  1154.      "  In  this  reign  (as  we  are  told 
by  the  author  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle)  every  one  who 
was  able  built   a  caftle  ;  fo  that  the  poor   people  were 
worn  out   with   the  toil  of    thefe  buildings,    and  the 
whole  kingdom  was  covered  with  caftles."     This  laft 
exprelTion  will  hardly  appear  too  ftrong,   when  we  are 
informed,  that   befides  all  the   caftles  before  that  time- 
in  England,  no  fewer  than  1 1 1  9  were  raifed  from  the 
foundation  in  the  Ihort  fpace  of  19  years.     Sec  the  ar- 
ticle Castle. 

The  caftles,  monafteries,  and  greater  churches  of 
this  period,  were  generally  covered  with  lead,  the 
windows  glazed  ;  and  when  the  walls  were  not  of  afti- 
ler,  they  were  neatly  plaftered  and  whitewa(hed  on 
both  fides.  The  doors,  floors,  and  roof,  were  com- 
monly made  of  oak  planks  and  beams,  cxaftly  fmooth- 
ed  and  jointed,  and  frequently  carved.  It  is  hardly 
neceffaty  to  obferve,  that  the  building  one  of  thefe, 
great  and  magnificent  caftles^monafterics,  or  churches, 
of  which  there  were  many  in  England,  muft  have  been 
a  work  of  p  odigious  expence  and  labour  j  and  that- 
the  architefls  and  artificers,  by  whom  that  work  was 
planned  and  executed,  muft  have  attained  confidtrable 
dexterity  in  theii  refpeiflive  arts.  Several  of  thefe  ar- 
chitefts  have  obtained  a  place  in  h'ftory,  and  are  hioh- 
ly  celebrated  for  their  fupcrior  (kill.  William  of  Sens, 
architeft  to  Archbiftiop  Lantranc  in  building  his  cathe- 
dral, is  faid,  by  Gervafc  of  Cantor'  urv,  to  have  been 
a  moft  ex  ^uiiite  ariill  both  in  ftone  and  wood.     He 

made. 
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made  not  only  a  model  of  the  whole  cathedral,  but  of 
every  particular  piece  of  fculptiire  and  carving,  for  the 
direction  of  the  workmen  ;  and  invented  many  curious 
nuchines  for  loading  and  unloading  Ihlps,  and  convey- 
ing heavy  weights  by  land,  becaufe  all  the  flones  weie 
brought  from  Normandy.  M^ttthew  Paris  fpeaks  even 
in  a  higher  ilrain  of  Walter  of  Coventry,  who  llouvilh- 
ed  towards  the  end  of  this  period,  when  he  fays,  that 
"  fo  excellent  an  architefl  had  never  yet  appeared,  and 
probably  never  would  appear,  in  the  world."  This 
encomium  was  undoubtedly  too  high  ;  but  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  view  the  remains  of  many  magnificent  fabrics, 
both  facred  and  civil,  that  were  erefteJ  in  this  period, 
without  admiring  the  genius  of  the  architeils  by  whom 
they  were  planned,  and  the  dexterity  of  the  workmen 
by  whom  they  were"  executed. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  or  ra- 
ther towards  the  latter  end  of  that  of  Henry  VII.  when 
brick  building  became  common,  a  new  kind  of  low 
pointed  arch  grew  much  in  ufe  :  it  was  defcribcd  from 
four  centres,  was  very  round  at  the  haunches,  and  the 
angle  at  the  top  was  very  obtufe.  This  fort  of  arch  is 
to  be  found  in  every  one  of  Cardinal  Wolfey's  build- 
ings j  alfo  at  Wefl  Sheen  ;  an  ancient  brick  gate  at 
Mile  End,  called  King  yoh/i''s  Gate;  and  in  the  great 
gate  of  the  palace  of  Lambeth.  From  this  time  Go- 
thic architcfture  began  to  decline  ;  and  was  foon  after 
fupplaiited  by  a  mixed  ftjle,  if  one  may  venture  to  call 
it  one  5  wherein  the  Grecian  and  Gothic,  however  dif- 
cordant  and  irreconcilable,  arejumbled  together.  Con- 
cerning this  mode  of  building,  Mr  Vv'arton,  in  his  ob- 
fervations  on  Spencer's  Faery  Queene,  has  the  follow- 
ing anecdotes  and  remarks  : 

"  Although  the  Roman  or  Grecian  architeflure  did 
not  begin  to  prevail  in  England  till  the  time  of  Inigo 
Tones,  yet  our  communication  with  the  Italians,  and  our 
imitation  of  their  manners,  produced  fome  fpecimens  of 
that  flyle  much  earlier.  Perhaps  the  tarliefl;  was  Somcr- 
fet  Floufe  in  the  Strand,  built  about  the  year  1549, 
by 'the  duke  of  Somerfet,  uncle  to  Edward  VI.  The 
monument  of  Eifliop  Gardiner,  in  Winchcfter  cathe- 
dral, made  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  about  1 555,  is  deco- 
rated with  Ionic  pillais.     Thefe  verfes  of  Spenfer, 
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bear  an  allufion  to  fome  of  the  faflilonable  improvements 
in  b'lilding,  which  at  this  time  were  growing  more  and 
more  into  cfteem.  Thus  alfo  Bifuop  Hall,  v.ho  wrote 
about  the  fame  time,  viz.  1598  : 

There  findefl;  thou  (ome  ftately  Doric  frame, 
Or  neat  lonicke  work. 

But  thefe  ornaments  were  often  abfurdly  introduced 
into  the  old  Gothic  ftyle  :  as  in  the  magnificent  por- 
tico of  the  fchools  at  Oxford,  erefted  about  the  yenr 
1613  ;  where  the  builder,  in  a  Gothic  edifice,  has  af- 
fctledly  difplayed  his  univerfal  fkill  in  the  modern  ar- 
chitedlure,  by  giving  us  all  the  five  orders  together. 
However,  moft  of  the  great  buildings  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign  have  a  flyle  peculiar  to  themleivcs  both  in 
form  and  finifhing  ;  where,  though  much  of  the  old 
Gothic  is  retained,  and  great  part  of  the  new  tafte  is 
adopted,  yet  neither  predominates  ;  while  both,  thus 
diftinfiiy  blended,  compole  a  fant^illic  fpecies,  hardly 
reducible  to  any  clafs  or  name.  One  of  its  charatler- 
illics  is  the  affeflation  of  large  and  lofty  windows  : 
w^here,  fays  Bacon,  "  you  (hall  have  iometinies  fair 
houfes  fo  full  of  glsfs,  that  one  cannot  tell  where  to 
come  to  be  out  of  the  fun." 

To  return  now  to  our  general  hiftory,  and  to  con- 
clude :  In  the  I  ^th  and  i6th  centuries,  w  l-.en  learning 
qf  all  kinds  began  to  revive,  the  chafle  architecture  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  feemed  as  it  were  to  be  re- 
called into  life.  The  firft  improvements  in  it  began 
in  Italy,  and  owed  their  exiftence  to  the  many  ruins 
of  the  ancient  Roman  ftruftures  that  were  to  be  found 
in  that  country  ;  from  whence  an  improved  method  of 
building  was  gradually  brought  into  the  other  countries 
of  Europe  :  and  though  the  Italians  for  a  long  time 
retained  the  fuperiority  as  architedls  over  the  other 
European  nations  ;  yet,  as  men  of  genius  travelled 
from  allquaitcrs  into  Italy,  where  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  feeing  the  originals  from  whence  the  Italians 
copied,  architedls  have  arifen  in  other  nations  equal,  if 
not  fuperior,  to  any  that  ever  appeared  in  Italy.  Of 
this  we  have  a  recent  inftance  in  our  own  country- 
noan  Mr  Mylne,  who  lately  gained  the  prize  in  archi- 
teiflure  at  Roine,  where  it  would  no  doubt  be  dif- 
puttd  by  fuch  natives  of  Italy  as  were  beft  Ikilled  in 
that  art. 


PART  I.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 


MANY  ages  mufl  have  clapfcd  before  architeflure 
came  to  be  confidered  as  a  fine  art.  Utility  was  its 
«riginal  dcftination,  and  ftill  continues  to  be  its  prin- 
cipal end.  Experience,  however,  has  taught  us,  that 
archite61ure  is  capable  of  exciting  a  variety  of  agreeable 
feelings.  Of  thefe,  utility,  grandeur,  regularity,  order, 
and  proportion,  are  the  chief. 

ArchitefVure,  being  an  ufeful  as  well  as  3  fine  art, 

Diftinclion  leads  us  to  diftinguini  buildings,  and  p.nts  of  buildings, 

of  build-      into  three  kind-^,  viz.  what  are  intended  for  ufe  folcly, 

'"S»'    ■       what  for  ornamctit  fulely,  and  what  for  both.     Build- 

ings  intended  for  utility  folely,  ought  in  every  part  to 

cprrefpond  precifely  to  that  intention  :  the  l«aft  devia- 


tion  from  ufe,  though  contributing  to  ornament,  will 
be  difagrecable  ;  for  every  work  of  ufe  being  confider- 
ed as  a  mean  to  an  end,  its  perfeflion  as  a  menn  is  the 
capital  circumftancc,  and  every  other  beauty  in  oppo- 
fition  is  negleflcd  as  improper.  On  the  other  liand,  in 
flich  things  as  are  intended  folely  for  ornament,  as  co- 
lumns, obelilks,  triutnphal  arches,  &c.  beauty  alone 
ought  to  be  regarded.  The  principal  difliculty  in  ar- 
chitcflure  lies  in  combining  ufe  and  ornament.  In  or- 
der to  accomplifli  thefe  ends,  diffeient  and  even  oppo- 
fite  means  nnifl  be  employed  ;  which  is  the  reafon  why 
they  are  fo  fcldom  united  in  netfeflion  ;  and  hence,  in 
buildings  of  this  kind,  the  only  praflicable  method  is^ 

to 
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Prifii  ijjl.''.  to  prtfrr  utility  to  ornament  according  to  the  charac- 

'~~">'~~~^  Icr  of  tli^  building  :  in  jmI  iccs,  and  liu;h  buildinj.^s  as 
admit  of  a  variity  ot  ulcfiil  tontrivanctn,  rcf,ularity 
ouglit  to  be  preferred  ;  but  in  duelling  houfes  tliat  iitc 
too  fmall  fur  variuly  of  contrivance,  utility  ouglit  to 
prevail,  ncglefling  regularity  as  far  as  it  Itands  in  op- 
pofilion  to  convenience. 

In  confidering   attentively  the  beauty  of  vifible  ob- 
jefls  we  dil'cover  two  kinds.     The  firit  may  be  termed 

»'":''<=''"'-'• /n^v/;/"'  beauty,  becaulc  it  is  difcovercd  in  a  finale  ob- 
ject, without  relation  to  any  other.  The  fecond  may  be 
termed  relative  beauty,  being  founded  on  a  combina- 
tion of  relative  objcds.  Architectuic  admits  of  both 
kinds.  We  Ihall  liril  give  a  few  examples  of  relative 
beauty. 

The  proportions  of  a  door  are  determined  by  the  ufe 
to  whitli  it  is  dctlincd.  The  door  of  a  dwelling  honlc. 
which  ought  to  correlpond  to  the  human  (ize,  is  confin- 
ed to  ftvcn  or  eight  feet  in  height  and  three  or  tour 
in  breadth.  The  proportions  proper  for  a  liable  or 
coaehhoufe  are  different.  The  door  of  a  church  ought 
to  be  wide,  in  order  to  afford  an  eafy  palTage  for  a 
multitude  ;  and  its  height  mofl  be  regulated  by  its 
widencis,  that  the  proportion  may  pleale  the  eye.  The 
lize  of  the  >vindows  ought  always  to  be  proportioned 
to  that  of  the  room  they  are  deUined  to  illuminate  ;  for 
if  the  apertures  be  not  large  enough  to  convey  light  to 
every  corner,  the  room  mull  be  uniqually  lighted, 
which  is  a  great  deformity.  Steps  of  li^irs  lliould  like- 
wile  be  accommodated  to  the  human  figure,  without 
regarding  any  other  proportion  ;  they  are  accordingly 
the  fame  in  large  and  in  fmall  buildings,  becaufe  both 
are  inhabited  by  men  of  the  lame  fizc. 

Welhall  next  confider  inlrinftc  beauty,  blended  with 
that  which  is  relative.  A  cube  itielf  is  more  agree- 
able than  a  parallelopipedon  ;  this  conftantly  holds  in 
fmall  figures  :  but  a  large  building  in  the  form  of  a  cube 
is  lumpiih  and  heavy  ;  while  a  parallelopipedon,  fet  on 
its  fnnller  bale,  is  more  agreeable  on  acounC  of  its 
elevation  :  Hv'nce  the  beauty  of  Gothic  towers.  B  it  if 
this  figure  were  to  be  uied  in  a  dwelling  houfe,  to  make 
way  for  relative  beauty,  we  (hould  immediately  per- 
ceive that  utility  ought  chiefly  to  be  regarded  ;  and 
this  figure,  inconvenient  by  its  height,  ought  to  be  fet 
on  its  larger  bafe  :  the  loftinefs  in  this  cafe  would  be 
lort  ;  but  that  lols  will  be  more  than  fufficiently  com- 
penlated  by  the  additional  convenience.  Hence  the 
form  of  buildings  fjiread  more  upon  the  ground  than 
railed  in  height,  is  always  preferred  for  a  dwelling 
I-         houfe. 

■fnternal  With    regard  to  the  internal  divifions,    utility    re- 

quires that  the  rooms  be  reftangular,  to  avoid  ufclefs 
fpaces.  An  hexagonal  figure  leaves  no  void  fpaces  ; 
but  it  determines  the  rooms  to  be  all  of  one  fize,  which 
is  both  inconvenient  and  dilagreeable  for  want  of  va- 
riety. Though  a  cube  be  the  moft  agreeable  figure, 
and  may  aniwer  for  a  room  of  a  moderate  fize  ;  yet,  in 
a  very  large  room,  utility  requires  ^  dilTerent  figure. 
Unconfined  motion  is  the  chief  convenience  of  a  great 
room  ;  to  obtain  this  the  greatcft  length  that  can  be 
had  is  necciTary.  But  a  fquare  room  of  large  fize  is 
inconvenient.  It  removes  chairs,  tables,  Sec.  at  too 
great  a  dillance  from  the  hand,  which,  when  unem- 
ployed, mull  be  ranged  along  the  fides  of  the  room. 
Utility,  therefore,  requires  a  large  room  to  be  a  paral- 
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ogram.     Thi»  figure   i',  lilcewifc  Left  calculated   for  Piincipks. 

e  adniifTion  of  light  ;   becaufe,  to  avoid  crofs  lighti,  » 

all  the  windows  ought  to  be  in  one  wall  ;  and  if  the  op- 
polite  wall  be  at  lufh  a  dillance  as  not  to  be  fully  light- 
ed, the  room  mull  be  obfcurc.  Th'-  height  of  a  room 
exceeding  nine  or  ten  feet  has  little  lel.itionto  utility  ; 
therefore  proportion  is  the  only  rule  for  determining 
the  height  wlicn  above  that  number  of  feet.  xr, 

Artilts  who  deal  in  the  beautiful,  love  to  entfrtain  I'ti'iiy  *nh 
the  eye  :  palaces  and  fumptuous  buildings,  ih  whii  h  in-''-^'"-*  "'' 
trinlic  beauty  may  be  fully  dil'playcd,  give  theiii  an  op- Jaiili  (■." 
portunity  of  exerlii.g  their  taile.  But  fuch  a  piopen- 
fity  is  peculiarly  unhappy  with  regard  to  private  dwell- 
ing houfes  ;  becaufe,  in  thefe,  relative  be  .uty  cannot  be 
dilplayed  to  perfeftion  without  hurling  intrinfic  beau- 
ty. There  is  no  opportunity  for  great  variety  of  fo;m 
in  a  fmall  houfe  ;  and  in  ediiices  of  this  kmd,  internal 
convenience  has  not  hitherto  been  liappily  adjulled  to 
external  regularity.  Perhaps  an  accurate  coincidence 
in  this  refpeft  is  beyond  the  reach  of  art.  Arcl'.itetis, 
however,  conlfantly  fplit  upon  this  rock  ;  for  tiity  ne- 
ver can  be  perluaded  to  give  over  attempting  to  recon- 
cile thefe  two  incomiiatibles  :  how  otlicrwife  ftiould  it 
happen,  that  of  ihc  endlcis  variety  of  private  dwelling 
houfcs,  there  fliould  not  be  one  found  that  is  generally 
agreed  upon  as  a  good  pattern  ?  the  unwearied  propeii- 
fity  to  make  a  houfe  regular  as  well  as  convenient 
obliges  the  arcbiteft,  in  lome  article >,  to  f.icrifice  con- 
venience to  regularity,  and,  in  others  icgularily  to 
convenience  ;  and  accordingly  the  houfe  which  turns 
out  neither  regular  nor  convenient,  never  fails  to  dif- 
pleafe. 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  the  form  of 
a  dwelling  houfe  ought  to  be  luittd  to  the  climate  ;  yet 
no  error  is  more  common  than  to  copy  in  Britain  the 
form  of  Italian  houfes,  not  forgetting  even  thoft  parts 
that  are  purpofely  contrived  for  colleclnig  air,  and  for 
excluding  the  lun  ;  witnefs  our  colonnades  and  loi-ios, 
deligncd  by  the  Italians  to  gather  coo]  air,  and  exclude 
the  beams  of  the  fun,  conveniences  which  the  climate 
of  this  country  docs  not  require.  ^- 

We  Ihall  next  view  architecture  as  one   of  the  fine  \rrJiitec. 
arts;   which   will  lead  us  to  the  eximination  of  fuch ^J"-    ""''- 
buildings,  and  parts  of  buildir.gs,  as  nre  calculated  fole-'^'  '  '  "^ 
ly  to  pleafe  the  eye.     Variety  prevails  in  the  works  of '''^  " 
nature  ;  but  art  requires  to  be  guided  by  rule  and  corn- 
pals.     Hence  it  is,  that  in  fuch  woiks  of  art  as  imitate 
nature,  the  great  art  is,  to  hide  every  appearance  of  art  ; 
which  is  done  by  avoiding  regularity  and  induljjifig 
variety.      But  in  works  of  art  that  are  original  and    ,ot 
imitative,    fuch   as    architecture,    ftricl   regularity  and 
uniformity  ought  to  be  Uudied,  fo  far  as  confident  with 
utility.  ,g 

Proportion  is  not  lefs  agreeable  than  regularity  and  Difference 
uniformity',    and    therefore,   in   buildings  i;itendcd  to*"^'""" 
pleafe  the  eye,  they  are  all  equally  effential.  It  is  taken  ^™P^^'j^™* 
for   granted   by  many   writers,  that    in    all    the    parts  ,^.3  'an- 
of  a  building  there  are  certain  ftrift  proportions  which  tiiy. 
pleafe  the  eye,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  found  there 
are  certain  flrift  proportions  which  pleaTe  the  ear;  and 
that,  in  both,  the  il'ghtell  deviation  is  equally  diraijvce- 
able.     Others  fccm  to  rtlilli  more  a  comparifon  between 
proportion    in    numbers  and  proportion   in    quantity  ; 
and  maintaiR,  that  the  fame  proportions  are  agreeable 
in  both.     The  prooortion,  for  cxatnpU',  of  the  num- 
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Piinciplcs.  bers  1 6,  14,  and  36,  are  agreeable  j  and  fo,  f»y  they, 
•  "  are  the  proportions  of  a  room,  whofc  height  is  i6  feet, 
the  breadth  24,  and  the  length  36.  But  it  ought  to  be 
confidered,  that  there  is  no  refeniblance  or  relation  be- 
tween the  objefts  of  different  fenfes.  What  pleafes  the 
ear  in  harmony,  is  not  the  proportion  of  the  firings  of 
the  inftrument,  but  of  the  found  which  thefe  firings  pro- 
duce.  In  architedlure,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  pro- 
portion  of  different  quantities  that  pleafes  the  eye,  with- 
out the  leaft  relation  to  found.  The  fame  thing  may 
be  faid  of  numbers.  Quantity  is  a  real  quality  of  every 
body  ;  number  is  not  a  real  quality,  but  merely  an  idea 
that  arifes  upon  viewing  a  plurality  of  things  in  fuccef- 
fion.  An  arithmetical  proportion  is  agreeable  in  num- 
bers ;  but  have  we  from  this  any  reafon  to  conclude, 
that  it  muft  alfo  be  agreeable  in  quantity  ?  At  this  rate, 
a  geometrical  proportion,  and  many  others,  ought  alfo 
to  be  agreeable  in  both.  A  certain  proportion  may 
coincide  in  quantity  and  number;  and  amongfi  an  end- 
lefs  variety  of  proportions,  it  would  be  wonderful  if 
there  never  fhould  be  a  coir.cidence.  One  example  is 
given  of  this  coincidence  in  the  numbers  16,  24,  and 
36  I  but  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  merely  accidental, 
we  need  but  refleft,  that  the  fame  proportions  are  not 
applicable  to  the  external  figure  of  a  houfe,  and  far 
lefs  to  a  column, 

It  is  ludicrous  to  obfcrvc  writers  acknowledging  the 
neceflity  of  accurate  proportions,  and  yet  differing  wide- 
ly  about  them.  Laying  afide  reafoning  and  philofophy, 
one  faft  univerfally  agreed  on  ought  to  have  undeceived 
them,  that  the  fame  proportions  which  pleafe  in  a  model 
are  not  agreeal)le  in  a  large  building  ;  a  room  48  feet 
in  length,  and  24  iu  breadth  and  height,  is  well  propor- 
tioned ;  but  a  room  1 2  feet  wide  and  high,  and  24  long, 
approaches  to  a  gallery. 
Beauty  ari-  Perrault,  in  his  coraparifon  of  the  ancients  and  mo- 
fmg  from  derns,  goes  to  the  oppofite  extreiT»e  ;  maintaining,  that 
proportion,  (he  diiTerent  proportions  afligned  to  each  order  of  co- 
lumns are  arbitrary,  and  that  the  beauty  of  thefe  pro- 
portions  is  entirely  the  effcfl  of  cuftom.  But  he  (hould 
have  confidered,  that  if  thefe  proportions  had  not  ori« 
ginally  been  agreeable,  they  could  never  have  been 
eft'iblirhed  by  cuftom. 

For  iliuftrating  this  point,  we  (hall  add  a  few  exam- 
,  pies  of  the  agreeablenefs  of  different  proportions.  In  a 
iumptuous  edifice,  the  capital  rooms  ought  to  be  large, 
otherwife  they  will  not  be  proportioned  to  the  fize  of 
the  building  ;  for  the  fame  realon,  a  very  large  room  is 
Improper  in  a  fmall  boufe^  But  in  things  thus  related, 
the  mind  requires  not  a  precife  or  fingle  proportion,  re- 
jetliiig  all  others ;  on  the  contrary,  many  different  pro- 
portions are  equally  agreeable.  It  is  only  when  a  pro- 
portion becomes  loofe  and  diftant,  that  the  agreeable- 
nefs  abates,  and  at  laft  vanilhes.  Accordingly,  in 
buildings,  rooms  of  different  proportions  are  found  fo 
be  equally  agreeable,  even  where  the  proportion  is  not 
influenced  by  utility.  With  regard  to  the  proportion 
the  height  of  a  room  (hould  bear  to  the  length  and 
breadth,  it  muft  be  extremely  arbitraiy,  confidering 
the  uncertainty  of  the  eye  as  to  the  height  of  a  room 
when  it  exceeds  16  or  17  feet.  In  columns,  ag.iin, 
every  archittft  muft  confefs  that  the  proportion  of 
height  and  thicknefs  varies  betwixt  eight  diameters  and 
10,  and  that  every  proportion  between  thefe  two  ex- 
tremes is  agreeable.     Befldes,  there  mul\  cettaijily  be 
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a  further  variation  of  proportion,  depending  on  the  (its  Principle!, 
of  the  column,     A  row  of  columns  10  feet  high,   and  ' 
a  row  twice  that  height,  require  different  proportions  : 
The  intercolumniations  muft  alfo  differ  in  proportion 
according  to  the  height  of  the  row. 

Proportion  of  parts  is  not  only  itfelf  a  beauty,  but  i< 
infep.Trably  connedfed  with  a  beauty  of  the  higheft  re. 
lifb,  that  of  concord  and  harmony  j  which  xvili  be  plain 
from  what  follows :  A  room,  the  parts  of  which  are  all 
finely  adjufted  to  each  other,  ftrikes  us  not  only  with 
the  beauty  of  proportion,  but  with  a  pleafure  far  fupe« 
rior.  The  length,  the  breadth,  the  height,  the  win- 
dows,  raile  each  of  them  a  feparate  emotion  :  Thefe 
emotions  are  fimilar  ;  and,  though  faint  when  fepa- 
rately  felt,  they  produce  in  conjunction  the  emotion  of 
concord  or  harmony,  which  is  very  pleafant.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  the  length  of  a  room  far  exceeds 
the  breadth,  the  mind,  comparing  together  parts  fo  in- 
timately connefted,  immediately  perceives  a  difagree- 
ment  or  difproportion  which  difgufts.  Hence  a  long 
gallery,  however  convenient  for  exercife,  is  not  an 
agreeable  figure  of  a  room. 

In  buildings  deftined  chiefly  or  folely  to  pleafe  the 
eye,  regularity  and  proportion  are  effentially  neceffary, 
becaute  they  are  the  means  of  producing  intrinfic  beau- 
ty. But  a  fkilful  artift  will  not  confine  his  view  to  re-Forrn  of 
gularity  and  proportion  ;  he  will  alio  ftudy  congruity,  ftoiiflurel 
which  is  perceived  when  the  form  and  ornaments  of  a  *°  '"^  '^^"* 
ftrufture  are  fuited  to  the  purpofe  for  which  it  is  ap-*^     °J''° 

pointed.  Hence  every  building  ought  to  have  an  ex- tbr  which,-. 
preffion  fuited  to  its  deftination,  A  palace  ought  to  they  are 
be  fumptuous  and  grand  ;  a  private  dwelling,  neat  and '"**''^''» 
modeft  ;  8  playhoufe,  gay  and  fplendid  ;  and  a  monu- 
Hient,  gloomy  and  melancholy.  A  heathen  temple  has 
a  double  deftination  :  It  is  confidered  as  a  houfe  dedi- 
cated to  tome  divinity;  therefore  it  ought  to  be  grand, 
elevated,  and  magnificent :  It  is  alio  confidered  as  a 
place  of  worfliip  ;  and  therefore  ought  to  be  lomewhat 
dark  and  gloomy,  becaufe  dimncfs  or  obfcurity  pro- 
duces that  lone  of  mind  which  is  favourable  to  humi- 
lity and  devotion.  Columns,  btfidcs  their  chief  defti- 
nation of  being  fupports,  contribute  to  that  peculiar 
exprtlTlon  which  the  deftination  of  a  building  requites. 
Columns  of  different  proportions  ferve  to  txprefs  lofti- 
nefs,  lightnefs,  &c.  as  well  as  ftrcngth.  Situation  may 
alfo  contribute  to  expretfion  :  Convrniency  regu'ates 
the  fuuation  of  a  private  dweliing-houfe  ;  and  the  fitu- 
ation  of  a  palace  ought  to  be  lofty.  This  leads  to  a 
queftion.  Whether  the  fituation,  where  there  happens 
to  be  no  choice,  ought,  in  any  rp.eafure,  to  regul-ite 
the  form  of  the  edifice  ?  The  connexion  between  a 
great  houfe  and  a  neighbouring  field,  though  not  ex- 
tremely intimate,  demands,  however,  fomc  congruity. 
It  would,  for  example,  difpleaie  us  to  find  an  elegant 
building  thrown  away  upon  a  wild  uncultivated  coun- 
try :  congruity  requires  a  polflied  field  for  fuch  a 
building.  The  old  Gothic  ffirm  of  building  was  well 
fuited  to  the  rough  uncultivated  regions  were  it  was 
invented  ;  but  vvas  very  ill  adapted  to  the  fine  plains  of 
France  and  Italy.  j, 

The  external  ftruflure  of  a  houfe  leads   naturally  to  Internal 
its  internal   ftruflure.      A    large    and    Ipacious    room,'''virions« 
which  is  the  firfl  that  cdnnnonly  receives  us,  is  a  bad"*      ' 
contrivance    in    (<-verai    rcfpefts.      In  the  firft   place, 
ivbcn  immediately  front  the  open  ait  we  fiep  into  fuch 
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l'rincii)l<:».  a  room,  Its  fi7,e  In  appearance  is  diminidiL'd  \>y  coii- 
^—"1/  '  traft  ;  it  looks  little,  compared  wilh  the  great  canopy 
of  the  iky.  In  the  next  place,  when  it  recovers  its 
grandeur,  as  it  foon  doth,  it  gives  a  diminutive  ap- 
pearance to  the  reft  of  the  houfc  ;  pafiing  from  it,  eve- 
ry apartment  looks  little.  In  the  third  place,  by  its 
fituation  it  ferves  only  for  a  waiting  room,  and  a  paf- 
fage  to  the  principal  apartments.  Rejcdling  therefore 
this  form,  a  hint  may  be  taken  from  the  climax  in  wri- 
ting for  another  that  appears  more  fuitable  :  A  hand- 
fome  portico,  proportioned  to  the  fize  and  falhion  of 
the  front,  leads  into  a  waiting  room  of  a  larger  fize, 
and  tiiis  to  the  great  room,  all  by  a  progrcffion  of 
fmall  to  great. 

Grandeur  is  the  principal  emotion  that  architefture 
is  capable  of  raifmg  in  the  mind  :  it  might  therefore 
be  the  chief  ftudy  of  the  artift,  in  great  buildings  de- 
ftined  to  pleafe  the  eye.  But  as  grandeur  depends 
partly  on  fize,  it  is  unlucky  for  architefture  that  it  is 
governed  by  regularity  and  proportion,  which  never 
deceive  the  eye  by  making  objedls  appear  larger  than 
ihey  are  in  reality.  But  though  regularity  and  pro- 
portion contribute  nothing  to  grandeur,  fo  far  as  that 
emotion  depends  on  fize  ;  yet  they  contribute  greatly 
to  it  by  confining  the  fize  within  fuch  bounds  that  it 
can  be  taken  in  and  examined  at  one  view  ;  for  when 
objefts  are  fo  large  as  not  to  be  comprehended  but 
in  parts,  they  tend  rather  to  diftradl  than  fatisfy  the 
mind. 

We  (hall  next  pafs  to  fuch  ornaments  as  contribute 
lo  give  buildings  a  peculiar  expreflion.  It  has  been 
doubted,  whether  a  building  can  regularly  admit  any 
ornament  but  what  is  ufeful,  or  at  leaft  has  that  ap- 
pearance. But,  confidering  the  double  aim  of  archi- 
teflure,  as  a  fine  as  well  as  an  ufeful  art,  thc-re  is  no 
reafon  why  ornaments  may  not  be  added  to  pleafe 
the  eye,  without  any  relation  to  utility.  A  private 
dwelling  houfe,  it  is  true,  and  other  edifices,  where 
-life  is  the  chief  aim,  admit  not  regularly  any  ornament 
but  what  has  at  lead;  the  appearance  of  ufe ;  but 
'  temples,  triumphal  arches,  and  other  buildings,  in- 
tended chiefly  or  folcly  for  ihow,  may  be  highly  orna- 
■r'"'^        luented. 

i-.'„j-^.„.       This   fueeefts  a  divifion  of   ornaments    into    three 
kindsotor-        ,        .    *''    ^  ,  ,  t  .       •  i 

namcnts.     kinds,  viz.    I.  Urnaments   that   are    beautirul    without 

relation  to  ufe  ;  fuch  as  ftatues,  vafes,  baflb  or  alto  re- 
lievo :  2.  Things  in  themfelves  not  beautiful,  but  pof- 
fefling  the  beauty  of  utility,  by  impofing  on  the  fpec- 
tator,  and  appearing  to  be  ufeiul ;  fuch  as  blind  win- 
dows :  3.  Where  things  are  beautiful  in  themfelves, 
and  at  the  fame  time  take  on  the  appearance  of  ufe  ; 
fuch  as  pilafters. 

With  regard  to  \.\\e  JirJ},  we  naturally  require  that 
a  ftatue  be  fo  placed,  as  to  be  feen  in  every  direftion, 
and  examined  at  different  diftances.  Statues,  there- 
fore, are  properly  introduced  to  adorn  tiie  great  ilair 
that  leads  to  the  principal  door  of  a  palace,  or  to  lef- 
•  feu  the  void  between  pillars.  But  a  niche  in  the  ex- 
ternal front  is  an  improper  place  for  a  ftatue.  There 
is  an  additional  reafon  againlt  placing  them  upon  the 
•roof  or  top  of  the  walls  :  their  ticklifli  fituation  gives 
pain,  as  they  have  the  appearance  of  being  in  danger 
of  tumbling  down  ;  befides,  we  are  inclined  to  feel 
from  their  being  too  much  expofed  to  the  inclemen- 
cies of  the  weather.     To  adorn  the  top   of  the  wall 
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with  a  row  of  vafcs,  is  an  unhappy  conceit,  Ly  placing  Prin'.ipU'. 
a  thing,  wliofc  natural  deftination  is  utility,  where  it  ^-"""^"^ 
cannot  have  even  the  appearance  of  ufe.     Ai  to  carv- 
ings upon    the  external   furface   of  a  building,  termed 
bajjb  relievo  when   fl.it,   and   alto  relievo  when  promi- 
nent, all  contradiftory  expredions  ought  to  be  avoid- 
ed.     Now,  firmnefs  and   (olidity  being  the  proper  ex- 
prcffion?  of  a  pedeltal,  and,  on  the   contrary,  lixhtncfi 
and  delicacy  of  carved  work,  the   pcdeflal,  whether  of 
a  column  or  of  a  ftatue,  ought  to  be  (paringly  orna-. 
mented.     The  ancients  ntvcr  ventured  any  bolder  or- 
nament than  the  bafiTo  relievo. 

With  relpeft  to  ornaments  of  \.ht  fecond  kind,  it  ij 
a  great  blunder  to  contrive  tlicm  fo  as  to  make  thetn 
appear  ufelefs.  A  blind  window,  therefore,  uhcn  ne- 
ceiTary  for  regularity,  ought  to  be  fo  difguifcd  as  to 
appear  a  real  window  :  when  it  appears  without  dif- 
guife,  it  is  difguftful,  as  a  vain  attempt  to  fupply  the 
want  of  invention  ;  it  fliows  the  irregularity  in  a  ftronger 
light,  by  fignifying  that  a  widow  ought  to  be  there  in 
point  of  regularity,  but  that  the  architeft  had  not  (kill 
fufticient  to  conned  external  regularity  with  internal 
convenience. 

As  to  the  third,  it  is  an  error  to  fink  pilaftcrs  fo  far 
into  the  wall,  as  to  remove  totally,  or  moftly,  the  ap- 
pearance of  ufe.  They  fliould  always  projeft  fo  much 
from  the  wall,  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  fuppoiting 
the  entablature  over  them. 

From  ornaments  in  general,  we  defcend  to  a  pillar,  Columnsi 
the  chief  ornament  in  great  buildings.  The  deftination 
of  a  pillar  is  to  fupport,  really,  or  in  appearance,  ano- 
ther part,  termed  the  entablature.  With  regard  to 
the  form  of  a  pillar,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  a  circle 
is  a  more  agreeable  figure  than  a  fquare,  a  globe  than 
3  cube,  and  a  cylinder  than  a  parallelopipedon.  This 
laft,  in  the  language  of  architeflure,  is  faying,  that  a 
column  is  a  more  agreeable  figure  than  a  pilafter  ;  and 
for  that  reafon  it  ought  to  be  preferred,  when  all  other 
circumftances  are  equal.  Another  reafon  concurs, 
that  a  column  annexed  to  a  wall,  which  is  a  plain  fur- 
face,  makes  a  greater  variety  than  a  pilafter.  Befides, 
pilafters  at  a  diftance  are  apt  to  be  millaken  for  pillars  ; 
and  the  fpettator  is  dilappointcd,  when, , on  a  nearer 
approach,  he  difcovers  them  to  be  only  pilafters. 

As  to  the  parts  of  a  column,  3  bare  uniform  cylin- 
der, without  a  capital,  appears  naked  ;  and  without  a 
bafe,  appears  too  tickliftily  pkced  to  ftand  firm  ;  it 
ought  therefore  to  have  fome  finiftiing  at  the  top  and 
bottom  :  Hence  the  three  chief  parts  of  a  column,  the 
fliaft,  the  bale,  and  the  capital.  Nature  undoubtedly 
requires  proportion  among  thefe  parts,  but  it  admits 
of  variety  of  proportion.  Vitruvius  and  lome  of  the 
elder  writers  feem  to  think,  that  the  proportions  of 
columns  were  derived  from  the  human  figisre,  the  ca- 
pita! reprelenting  the  head,  the  bale  the  feet,  and  the 
Ibaft  the  body.  The  Tulcan  has  been  accordingly 
denominated  the  Gigantic;  the  Doric,  xVit  Herculean  ; 
the  Ionic,  the  Matronal ;  and  the  Corinthian,  the  Vir- 
ginal i — The  compofite  is  a  mixture  of  the  Corinthi- 
an and  Ionic.  As  to  the  bale,  the  principle  of  utility 
interpofes  to  vary  it  from  the  human  figure,  and  to 
proportion  it  fo  to  the  whole,  as  to  give  the  coltiran  the 
appearance  of  ftability.  u-i,  ^il 

Among  the   Greeks,   we   find  only   three  orders  ^^ -ntyi  axi^n 
columns,  the  Doric,  the  Ionic,  and  the  Corinthian,  di-canbein» 
3  C  ftinguilhed  vented. 
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I'rinciijles.  ftinguiftied  from  each  other  by  their  dctlination  as 
«  well  as  by  their  ornaments.  It  has  bee?i  difputed, 
whether  any  new  order  can  be  added  to  thefe  :  fome 
hold  the  afliimative,  and  give  for  inftanccs  the  Tufcan 
and  Compofite  :  otliers  mifintain,  that  thefe  properly 
are  not  diftinft  orders,  but  only  the  original  orders 
witn  (ome  flight  variation.  The  only  circumftances 
that  can  ferve  to  dirtinguilh  one  ordei  from  another, 
are  the  form  of  the  column,  and  its  deQination.  To 
mike  the  firft  a  dillinouilliing  mark,  without  regard 
to  the  other,  would  multiply  orders  uithout  end.  De- 
ftination  is  more  limited,  an<l  it  leads  us  to  diftinguilh 
three  kinds  of  orders  ;  one  plain  and  ftrong  tor  the 
pu-pofe  of  fupporting  plain  and  mafiy  buildings  ;  one 
delicate  and  graceful,  for  fupporting  buildings  of  thit 
chara-^er;  and  between  thefe,  a  third,  for  fupporting 
bui!dmgs  of  a  mixed  nature.  So  that,  if  deliination 
alone  is  to  be  reijarded,  the  Tufcan  is  of  the  fame  or- 
der with  the  Doric,  and  the  Compofite  with  the  Corin- 
thian. 

The  ornaments  of  thefe  three  orders  ought  to  be 
fuited  to  the  purpofcs  for  which  they  are  intended. 
Plain  and  ruftic  ornaments  would  not  be  a  little  dif- 
cordant  with  the  elegance  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and 
fweet  and  delicate  ornaments  not  lels  with  the  ftrength 
of  the  Doric. 

sardino-  With  refpeft  to  buildings  of  every   kind,   one  rule, 

biiildi'fgs  indicated  by  utility,   is,  that  they   be   firm    and    ftable. 

general.  Another,  di6lated  by  beauty,  is,  that  they  alfo  appear 
fo  to  the  eye  :  for  every  thing  that  appears  tottering, 
and  in  hazard  of  tumbling  down,  produceth  in  the 
fpeftator  the  painful  emotion  of  fear,  inftead  of  the 
pleating  emotion  of  beauty  ;  and  accordingly  it  (liould 
be  the  great  care  of  the  artift,  that  every  part  of  his 
edifice  appear  to  be  well  lupported.  Some  have  intro- 
duced a  kind  of  conceit  in  architefturc,  by  giving  parts 
of  buildings  the  appearance  of  falling  ;  of  this  kind  is 
the  church  of  Sophia  in  Conftantinople  ;  the  round 
towers  in  the  uppermoft  llories  of  Gothic  buildings  are 
in  the  fame  falletafte. 

The  mod  confiderable  ornaments  ufed  In  architefture 
are  five  orders  of  columns,  pediments,  arches,  balluftcrs, 
&.C.  of  which  in  the  following  chapters. 

Ch  \P.  I.   0/the  Orders  cf  Ar chit eH lire. 

An    order  confifls  of   two    principal  members,   the 
Column   and  the   Entablature;  each  of  which  is 
comnoled  of  three   principal  parts.      Fhofe  of  the  co- 
lumns are,  the   Bnfe,  the  Shaft,  and  the  Capital ;  and 
thole  of  the  Entablature  are,  the  Architrave,  the  Prize, 
and  the  Cornice.      A\\  thefe  are  fubdivlded  into  many 
lefi'er  parts,  whofe  number,  form,  and  dimenfions,  cha- 
radlcrize  each  order,  and  e.vprefs  the  degree  of  llrength, 
.         delicacy,  richnefs,  or  fimplicity  peculiar  to  it. 
Parts  of  an        T"=  parts  that  compofe  an  order  may  be  diftributcd 
order  divid-into  two  different  claflTcs.      In  the  ^r//   may  be  ranged 
cd  into  two  ail  that  have  any  analojjy  to   the   primitive  huts,  and 
olalfcs.         leprefcnt  (ome  part  that    was   neceffary    in   their  con- 
ftruftion.      Such    are    the   fhaft    of  the   column,   with 
the   plinth   of  the  bafe,  and  the   abacus  of  its  capital; 
likcwife  the  architrave  and  triglyphs,  the  mutules,  mo- 
dilioiis,  or  dentiles,   which   all   of  them  reprcfent  the 
laftcrs,  or  foroe  other  pieces  of  timber  uftd   to    fi^p- 
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port  the  covering  ;  and   the  corona,   reprefenting  the  Priueiplei, 
beds   of  materials   that   compofed  the  covering.     All'     '  '<"  '  '' ' 
thefe   may   properly  be   dilHngiuflied   by  the   name   of 
ejfentiai  members.     The  fublervicnt  parts,  contrived  for 
the    ule  or  ornament  of    the  former,    and   commonly 
calkd  mou/Jiiigs,  may  conflitute  t\\e  fec»nd  c\aU. 

There  aie  eight  regular  mouldmgs  in  ornamenting 
columns  :  the  fillet,  lillel,  or  fquare  ;  the  allragal,  or 
bead  ;  the  torus,  or  tore  ;  the  fcotia,  mouth,  or  ca(e- 
ment ;  the  echinus,  ovolo,  or  quarter-round  ;  the  in- 
verted cyma,  talon,  or  ogee  ;  the  cyma,  cyma  refta, 
or  cymation  ;  the  cavctto,  or  hollow.  The  names 
of  thefe  allude  to  their  forms,  and  their  forms  are 
adapted  to  the  purpoles  for  which  they  are  intended. 
See  Plate  XLII. 

The  ovolo  and  talon,  as  they  are  ftrong  at  the  ex- 
tremities, are  fit  for  fupports  ;  the  cyma  and  cavetto, 
though  improper  for  lupports,  ferve  for  coverings  to 
(belter  other  members  ;  the  torus  and  allragal,  being 
Ihaped  like  ropes,  are  intended  to  bind  and  fortify  the 
paitb  with  which  they  are  conne(?led  :  But  the  ufe  of 
the  fcotia  and  fillet  is  only  to  feparate  and  diltinguifh 
the  other  mouldings,  to  give  a  graceful  turn  to  the 
profile,  and  to  prevent  the  confufion  which  would  arife 
from  jointing  feveral  curved  members  together. 

There  are  various  methods  of  defcribing  the  con- 
tours of  mouldings ;  but  the  finipleft  and  beft  is  to 
form  them  of  quadrants  of  circles.  ,- 

An  affemblage  of  what  are  called  effential  parts  and  Polite. 

mouldings  is  termed  z profile.     The  molf  perfe(S  pro-^^'''"' 

files  are  fuch  as  are  compofed  of  few  mouldings,  varied 

in   form  and   fize  ;  and   fo   difpofed,  that   the  Ifraight 

and  curved  onss  fucceed  each  other  alternately.    When 

ornaments    are  employed    in  mouldings,   fome  of  them 

fliould  be  left  plain,  in  order  to  give  a  proper  repofe  : 

For  when  all  are  ornamented,  the  figure  of  the  profile 

is  loft.  ,    ,38 

Columns,  in  imitation  of   trees,    from   ivhich  they  P'""""- 
j  ,.'..  j-L-nr         Ti    t'o"  i^'  co- 

drew  their  ongm,  are   tapered   in.  their  ihatts.      In'hejyQ,^; 

antiques  the  diminution  is  varioufly  performed  :  begin- 
ning fometimes  from  the  foot  of  the  fliaft,  and  at  others 
from  one  quarter,  or  one-third  of  its  height  ;  the 
lower  part  being  perfeflly  cylindrical.  The  former\)f 
thefe  was  moll  in  ufe  amongft  the  ancients,  and  being 
the  moft  natural  and  graceful,  ought  to  have  the  pre- 
ference, though  the  latter  hath  been  more  univerfally 
praffifed  by  modern  artifts. 

The  firft  architects,  fays  M.  Auzoult,  probably 
made  their  columns  in  ftraighl  lines,  in  imitation  of 
trees  ;  fo  that  their  fliaft  was  a  fruftum  of  a  cone  j 
but  finding  this  form  abrupt  and  difagreeable,  they 
made  ufe  of  fome  curve,  which,  fpringing  from  the 
extremities  of  the  fuprrior  and  inferior  diameters  of 
the  column,  fwelled  beyond  the  fides  of  the  cone, 
and  by  that  means  gave  a  more  pleafing  figure  to  the 
contour. 

Vitruvius,  in  the  fccond  chapter  of  his  third  book, 
mentions  this  praftlre,  but  in  fo  obfcure  and  curfory  a- 
manner,  that  his  meaning  hath  not  been  undcrftcod  ; 
and  feveral  of  the  mod(  rn  architefts,  intending  to 
conform  themfelves  to  his  doflrine,  have  made  the 
diameters  of  their  columns  greater  in  the  middle  th.m 
at  the  foot  of  the  fliaft.  Leon  Bnptifta,  Alberti,  and 
others  of  the  Elorenlinc  and  Roman  architcfls,  have 

carried 
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PriiKipIci  carried  this  to  n  very  ^rcat  cxctii ;  for  wliicli  tliey 
'~~^-  have  been  jiiUly  blamed,  as  it  is  neither  natural,  roa- 
i'onahU-,   nor  beautiful. 

Moiifuiur  Auzoult  obftrves,  that  a  column,  fuppodnj; 
its  Ih  ifts  to  be  the  t'rulium  of  ^  cone,  may  have  an  ad- 
ditional thicknefs  in  the  middle,  without  beinj;  fivcllcd 
there  beyond  the  bulk  of  its  inferior  parts  ;  and  lup- 
poles  the  addition  mentioned  by  Vitruvius  to  fignify 
nothing  but  the  increafe  towards  the  middle  of  the  co- 
lumn, occafioned  by  chanj^ing  the  llraight  line,  which 
at  tirll  was  in  ulc,  for  a  curve. 

The  fuppoiliion  is  extremely  juft,  and  founded  on 
what  is  oblerved  in  the  works  ot  antiquity  ;  where 
there  is  no  iiillance  of  columns  thicker  in  the  middle 
than  at  the  bottom,  though  all  have  the  fwelliiig  hint- 
ed at  by  Vitruvius,  all  of  them  beinj^  terminated  by 
curves  ;  fome  granite  columns  excepted,  which  are 
bounded  by  llraight  lines  ;  a  proof,  perhaps,  of  their 
antiquity,  or  of  their  having  been  wrought  in  the 
quarries  of  Egypt  by  bungling  and  unlkilful  work- 
men. 

Monficur  Blondel,  in  liis  book  entitled  Refolution 
des  qitatre  principaiix  prublemes  d''ArchiteHure,  teaches 
various  manners  of  dimlnilhing  columns  ;  the  beft  and 
fimpltrt  of  which  is  by  means  of  the  inllrument  which 
Nicomedes  invented  to  defcribe  the  full  conchoid  : 
for  this,  being  applied  at  the  bottom  of  the  (haft,  per- 
forms at  one  Iweep  both  the  fwclling  and  the  diminu- 
tion ;  giving  fuch  a  graceful  form  to  the  column,  that 
it  is  univerlally  allowed  to  be  the  moll  perfefl  pradlice 
hitherto  difcovered.  The  columns  in  the  Pantheon, 
accounted  the  raoft  beautiful  among  the  antiques,  are 
made  in  this  manner;  as  appears  by  the  cxaft  meafures 
of  one  of  them  to  be  tound  in  Dsfgodet's  antiquities  of 
Rome. 

To  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the  operation,  it  will 
be  necelTary  firft  to  defcribe  VignoUi's  method  of  di- 
minution, on  which  it  is  grounded.  "  As  to  this 
fecond  method,  fays  Vignola,  it  is  a  difcovery  of  my 
own,  and  although  it  be  lefs  known  than  the  former, 
it  will  be  ealiiy  comprehended  by  the  figure.  Hav- 
ing therefore  determined  the  meafures  of  your  column, 
(that  is  to  fay,  the  height  of  the  iliaft,  and  its  inferior 
and  fuperior  diameters),  draw  a  lire  indefinitely  from 
C  through  D,  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  column  : 
this  done,  fet  off  the  diftancc  CD.  which  is  the  inferior 
femi-diameter,  from  A,  the  extreme  point  of  the  fupe- 
rior femi-diaraeter,  to  B,  a  point  in  the  axis  ;  then 
from  A,  through  B,  draw  the  line  ABE,  which  will 
cut  the  indefinite  line  CD  In  E  ;  and,  trom  this  point 
of  interfeftion  E,  draw  through  the  axis  of  the  column 
any  number  of  rays,  as  E  b  a,  on  each  of  which,  from 
the  axis  towards  the  circumference,  fetting  oft  the  ii'. 
terval  CD,  you  may  find  any  number  of  points,  a,  a,  a, 
through  w-hich  if  a  curve  be  drawn,  it  will  defcribe  the 
fwelling  and  diminution  of  the  column." 

Though  this  method  be  fufficiemly  accurate  for 
praSIce,  efpecially  if  a  confiderable  number  of  points 
be  found,  yet  flritlly  fpeaking,  it  is  defeftive  ;  as  the 
curve  mull  either  be  drawn  by  hand,  or  by  applying 
a  flexible  ruler  to  all  the  points  ;  both  of  which  are 
liable  to  variations.  Blondel,  therefore,  to  obviate  this 
objeftion,  (after  having  proved  the  curve  palling  from 
A  to  C  through  the  points  a,  a,  to  be  of  the  fame  na- 
ture with  the  tirll  conchoid  of  the  ancients),  employed 
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the  inllrument  of  Nicomedes  to  defcribe  it  ;  the  ccn-  Principlo. 
Itruflicn  of  which  is  as  follows  :  i        ' 

Having  determined,  as  above,  the  length  of  the 
lliaft,  with  the  inferior  and  lujitrior  diameters  of  the 
colun.n,  and  having  likcwife  fou'id  the  length  of  the 
line  CDE,  trikc  three  rulers,  either  of  wood  or  metal, 
as  FG,  ID,  and  AH;  of  which  let  FG  and  ID  be 
fallcncd  together  at  right  angles  in  G.  Cut  a  dove- 
tail groove  iri  the  middle  of  FG,  from  top  to  bottom  ; 
and  at  the  point  F.  on  the  ruler  ID  (whofe  diftancc, 
from  the  middle  of  the  groove  in  FG,  is  the  fame  ai 
that  of  the  point  of  interleftion  from  the  axis  of  the 
column)  fix  a  pin;  then  on  the  ruler  AH  fet  ofF  the 
dillance  AB,  equal  to  CD  the  inferior  femi-diameter 
of  the  column,  and  at  the  point  fix  a  button,  whofe 
head  mud  be  exaflly  fitted  to  the  groove  made  in 
FG,  in  which  it  is  to  Hide  ;  and,  at  the  other  extre- 
mity of  the  ruler  AH,  cut  a  flit  or  canal  from  H  to 
K,  whofc  length  muft  not  be  lefs  than  the  dlfTerence 
ot  length  between  EB  and  ED,  and  whofe  breadth 
mull  be  fufficient  to  admit  the  pin  fixed  at  E,  which 
mull  pafs  through  the  flit,  that  the  ruler  may  Aide 
thereon. 

The  inllrument  being  thus  completed,  if  the  mid- 
dle of  the  groove,  in  the  ruler  FG,  be  placed  ex- 
aflly  over  the  axis  of  the  column,  it  is  evident  that 
the  ruler  AH,  in  moving  along  the  groove,  will  with 
the  extremity  A  defcribe  the  curve  A  a  a  C  ;  which 
curve  is  the  lame  as  that  produced  by  Vignola's  me- 
thod of  diminutioti,  fuppofing  it  done  with  the  utmoll 
accuracy  ;  for  the  interval  AB,  a  b,  is  always  the 
lame  ;  and  the  point  E  is  the  origin  of  an  infinity  of 
lines,  of  which  the  parts  B.\.,  ba,  ba,  extending  from 
the  axis  to  the  circumference,  are  equal  to  each  other 
and  to  DC.  And  if  the  rulers  be  of  an-  indefinite 
fize,  and  the  pins  at  E  and  B  be  made  to  move  along 
their  relpeflive  rulers  fo  that  the  intervals  AB  and 
DE  may  be  augmented  or  diminiftied  at  pleafure,  it  is 
likewife  evident  that  the  fame  inllrument  may  be  thus 
applied  to  columns  of  any  fize.  41 

In   the   remains  of  antiquity  the  quantity  of  the  di- Qi'^."tity  of 
minution  is  various;   but  feldom   lefs  than   one-eighth ^""'°""°"' 
of  the  inferior  diameter  of  the  column,  nor  more  than 
one-fixth  of  it.       The  lall  of  thefe    is    by  Vitruvius 
elleemed  the  moll  perfefl. 
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Of  the  Tuscan  Order. 

This  is  the  moH  folid  and  firaple  of  all  the  orders.  XXXIX. 
It  is  compofed  of  few  parts,  devoid  of  ornaments,  and 
fo  maiTy,  that  it  feeras  capable  of  fupporting  the  hea- 
vieft  burden.  There  are  no  remains  of  a  regular  Tuf- 
can  order  among  the  antiques  :  the  doflrlne  of  Vitru- 
vius concerning  it  is  obfcure  j  and  the  profiles  of  Pil- 
ladio,  Scamozzl,  Serlio,  de  I'Ormc  and  \'ignola,  are  all 
imperfeft. 

The  height  of  the  Tufcan  column  is  14  modules,  or 
fcmi-diameters,  each  confifling  of  30  minutes ;  and 
that  of  the  whole  entablature  3!  modules  ;  which  be- 
ing divided  into  equal  parts,  three  of  them  are  for 
the  height  of  the  architrave,  three  for  the  frize,  and 
the  remaining  four  for  the  cornice.  The  capital  is 
one  module  ;  the  bafc,  including  the  lower  cinflure  of 
the  (hift  is  likcwife  one  module  ;  and  the  Ihaft,  with 
its  upper  cintlure  and  allrag:il,    I  2  modules. 

Tbefe  are  the  general  dimenfions  of  the  order  j  the 
4  C  2  particular 
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particular  dlmenfions  may  be  learned  by  infpeftion  of 
the  plates. 

In  the  remains  of  antiquity,  the  quantity  of  dimi- 
nution at  the  top  of  the  Tuican  column  is  various  ; 
but  fcldom  lefs  than  one-eighth,  nor  more  than  one- 
fixth,  of  the  inferior  diameter  of  the  column.  The 
laft  of  thefe  is  generally  preferred  ;  and  Chalmers  and 
others  make  the  fame  diminution  in  all  columns,  with- 
out regard  to  their  order. 

Of  the  Doric  Order. 

This  order  is  next  in  ftrength  to  the  Tufcan  ;  and 
being  of  a  grave,  robuft,  and  mafculine  afpeft,  is  by 
Scamozzi  called  the  Herculean.  As  it  is  the  moft 
ancient  of  all  the  orders,  it  retains  more  of  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  primitive  huts  than  any  of  the  reft  ;  the 
triglyphs  in  its  frize  reprefenting  the  ends  of  the 
joifts,  and  the  mutules  in  its  cornice  reprelenting  the 
rafters. 

The  height  of  the  Doric  column,  including  its  ca- 
pital and  bafe,  is  1 6  modules,  and  the  height  of  the 
entablature  four  ;  the  latter  of  which  being  divided 
into  eight  parts,  two  of  them  are  for  the  architrave, 
three  for  the  frize,   and  three  for  the  cornice. 

In  tnoft  of  the  antiques,  the  Doric  column  is  exe- 
cuted without  a  bafe.  Vitruvius  lil^ewife  makes  it 
without  one  ;  the  bafe,  according  to  him,  having  been 
firft  employed  in  the  Ionic  order,  in  imitation  of  the 
fandal  of  a  woman's  foot.  Scamozzi  blames  this  prac- 
tice, and  moft,  of  the  modern  archltefts  are  of  his  opi- 
nion. 

In  the  profile  of  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  the  frize 
Is  enriched  with  hulks  and  rofes  ;  the  architrave  con- 
fills  only  of  one  fafcia  and  a  fillet  ;  the  drops  are  coni- 
cal J  the  metope  is  enriched  with  a  bull's  ikuU,  adorn- 
ed with  a  garland  of  beads,  in  imitation  of  thofe  on  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol. 
In  fome  antique  fragments,  and  in  a  great  many  mo- 
dern buildings,  the  metopes  are  alternately  adorned 
with  ox  (kulls  and  pateras.  But  they  may  be  filled 
with  any  other  ornaments,  according  to  the  deftination 
of  the  building. 

The  Ionic  Order 

Is  of  a  more  (lender  make  than  the  Doric  or  Tuf- 
can J  its  appearance  is  fimple,  yet  graceful  and  ma- 
jeftic  ;  its  ornaments  are  few  :  fo  that  It  has  been 
compared  to  a  fedate  matron,  in  decent,  rather  than 
magnificent,  attire. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  form  of  the  Ionic  profile 
appears  to  have  been  more  pofitively  determined  than 
that  of  any  other  order  ;  for  in  all  the  antiques  at 
Rome  (the  temple  of  Concord  excepted),  it  is  exaftly 
ihe  lame. 

The  modern  artifts  have  likcwife  been  unauimous  in 
their  opinions  ;  all  of  them,  excepting  Pjlladio  and 
his  Imitators,  having  employed  the  dentil,  cornice,  and 
the  other  parts  of  the  profile,  nearly  as  they  aie  found 
in  the  Colifeum,  the  temple  of  Fortune,  and  the  theatre 
of  Marcellus. 

The  height  of  the  Ionic  column  is  i8  modules,  and 
that  of  the  entablature  4I,  or  one  quarter  of  the  height 
of  the  column,  as  in  the  other  orders,  which  is  a  ttitle 
lefs  than  in  any  of  the  antique  Ionics.  In  all  the  an- 
tiques, the  bafe  is  Attic  ;  and  the  fliaft  of  the  column 
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may  either  be  plain,  or  fluted  with  24  flntings,  or  20  Principles, 
only,  as  in  the  temple  of  Fortune.  The  plan  of  the  " 
flutings  may  be  a  trifle  more  than  a  femicircle,  as  in 
the  forum  of  Nerva,  becaufe  they  then  appear  more 
dillinift.  The  fillets,  or  intervals  between  them,  muft 
not  be  broader  than  one-third  of  the  breadth  of  a  flutJ 
ing,  nor  narrower  than  one-fourth.  The  ornaments 
of  the  capital  muft  correfpond  with  the  flutings  of  the 
(haft  ;  and  there  muft  be  an  ove  above  the  middle  of 
each  fluting.  The  volutes  ought  to  be  traced  accor- 
ding to  Mr  Goldman's  method,  which  is  as  follows  : 

Plate  XLII.  fig.  9.    Draw  the  cathetus,  FC,  whofe Method  of 
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length  muft  be  15  minutes,  or  one-fourth  of  a  module  :  drawing 
and  from  the  point  C,  defcrlbe  the  eye  of  the  volute ''°'"'^*' 
AEBD,  of  which  the  diameter  is  to  be  6f  minutes  ; 
divide  it  into  four  equal  fediors  by  the  diameters  AB, 
DE.  Biitft  the  radii  CA,  CB,  in  I  and  4  ;  and  on 
the  line  l,  4,  conftruft  a  fquare,  I,  2,  3,  4.  From 
the  centre  C,  to  the  angles  »,  3,  draw  the  diagonals 
G  2,  C  ^,  and  divide  the  fide  of  the  fquare  l,  4,  into 
fix  equal  parts,  at  5,  9,  C,  12,  8.  Then  through  the 
points,  5,  9,  12,  8,  draw  the  lines  5,  6,  9,  10,  12,  II, 
8,  7,  parallel  to  the  diameter  ED,  which  will  cut  the 
diagonals  in  6,  7,  10,  11  ;  and  the  points,  1,2,  3,  4,  5, 
6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  II,  12,  will  be  the  centres  of  the  vo- 
lute. From  the  firft  centre  I,  with  the  diftance  I  F, 
defcrlbe  the  quadrant  FG  ;  from  the  fecond  centre  2, 
with  the  diftance  2  G,  defcrlbe  the  quadrant  GH ; 
and  continuing  the  fame  operation  from  all  the  12- 
centres,  the  contour  of  the  volute  will  be  completed. 

Fig.  ID.  The  centres  for  defcribing  the  fillet  are 
found  in  this  manner.  Conftruft  a  triangle,  of  which 
the  fide  AF  is  equal  to  the  part  of  the  cathetus  con- 
tained between  AF  and  the  fide  FV,  equal  to  C  1  ; 
place  the  diftance  FS  from  F  towards  A,  equal  to  FS 
the  breadth  of  the  fillet,  and  through  the  point  S  draw 
the  line  ST,  which  will  be  to  C  I  in  the  fame  propor- 
tion as  AS  is  to  AF ;  place  this  line  on  the  diameter 
of  the  eye  AB  :  divide  it  into  three  equal  parts ;  and 
through  the  points  of  divifion,  draw  lines  parallel  to 
the  diameter  ED,  which  will  cut  the  diagonals  C  2, 
C  3,  and  you  will  have  twelve  new  centres,  from 
whence  the  interior  contour  of  the  fillet  may  be  de- 
fcribed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  exterior  one  was 
from  the  firft  centres. 


Of  the  Corinthian  Order. 

The  proportions  of  this  order  are  extremely  deli- 
cate. It  is  divided  into  a  great  variety  of  members, 
and  enriched  with  a  profufion  of  ornaments,  Scamoz- 
zi calls  it  the  virginal  order  ;  and  indeed  it  has  all  the 
delicacy  in  its  make,  and  all  the  delicacy  in  its  drefs, 
peculiar  to  young  girls. 

The  moft  pcrfetl  model  of  the  Corinthian  order  is 
generally  allowed  to  be  In  the  three  columns  in  the 
Campo  Viccino  at  Rome,  the  remains,  as  it  is  thought, 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator. 

The  Corinthian  column  ftiould  be  20  modules  high, 
and  the  entablature  5;  which  proportions  are  a  me- 
dium between  thofe  of  the  Pantheon  and  the  three  co- 
lumns. The  bafe  of  the  column  may  be  either  Attic 
or  Corinthian  :  They  are  both  beautiful.  If  the  enta- 
blature be  enriched,  the  ftiaft  may  be  fluted.  The  flut- 
ings may  be  filled,  to  one-third  of  their  height,  with 
cabblingj,  as  in  the  infidc  of  the  Pantheon  ;  which  will 
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rtrenpilien  llie  lower  part  of  the  column,  and  make  it 
'  lefs  liable  to  iiijiiry. 

In  moft  of  the  antique*  at  Rome,  the  CRpital  of  this 
order  is  enriched  with  olive  leaves  ;  tlie  tican'hiis  hc- 
ing  leldom  employed  but  in  the  Compofite.  De  Cor- 
deraoy,   houever,  prefers  the  acanthus. 

The  divilions  of  the  entibUtutc  bear  the  fame  pro- 
portions to  each  other,  as  the  Tufcan,  Ionic,  and  Com.- 
pofite  orders. 

The  COMPOSITB. 

Is,  flriftly  fpcaking,  only  a  fperies  of  the  Corinthi- 
an;  and  therefore  retains,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  lame 
character. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  ancients  afTcfled  any 
particular  form  of  entabl-.iture  to  tliis  order.  Some- 
times the  cornice  is  entirely  plain,  as  in  the  temple  of 
Bacchus  ;  at  others,  as  in  the  arch  of  Scptimius  Seve- 
rus,  it  is  enriched  with  dentils  differing  very  little  from 
the  Ionic  j  and  in  the  arch  of  Titus,  there  are  both 
dentils  and  inodilions  ;  the  whole  form  of  the  profile 
being  the  fame  with  the  Corinthian,  as  executed  in  the 
antiques  at  Rome. 

The  modern  architefls  have  varied  more  in  this  than 
in  any  other  order,  each  following  the  bent  of  his  own 
fancy. 

The  height  of  the  Compofite  column,  and  parts  of 
the  entablature,  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Corin- 
thian, 'i'he  foot  of  the  leaves  of  the  capital  ought 
not  to  projeft  beyond  the  opper  part  of  the  Ihaft. 
The  different  bunches  of  le,.  /es  Qiould  be  ftrongly 
marked  ;  the  fprigs  which  arife  between  the  upper 
ones  fliould  be  kept  flat  upon  the  vafe  ;  and  the  orna- 
ments of  the  volutes  muft  not  projedl  beyond  the  fillets 
that  enclofe  them. 

Chap.  II.  OfPUaJlcrs. 

ro  These    differ    from  columns   only  in   their   plan  ; 

which  is  a  fquare,  as  that  of  columns  is  round.  Their 
bafes,  capitals  and  entablatures,  have  the  fame  parts, 
with  the  fame  heights  and  projeftions,  as  thofe  of  co- 
lumns: they  are  alfo  dirtinguilhed  in  the  fame  manner, 
by  the  names  of  Tufcan,  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and 
Compofite. 

The  column  is  undoubtedly  more  perfeft  than  the 
pilafter.  However,  they  may  be  employed  with  great 
propriety  on  many  occafions.  Some  authors  declaim 
againft  pilallers,  becaufe,  according  to  them,  they  do 
not  admit  of  diminution.  But  this  is  a  miftake  ;  there 
are  many  inilances  in  the  remains  of  antiquity,  of  their 
being  diminiflied.  Soamozzi  always  gave  his  pilaflers 
the  fame  diminution  as  his  columns  :  Palladio  and  Ini- 
go  Jones  have  likcwife  diminiflied  them  in  many  of 
their  buildings. 
Pilafters,  Pilafters  are  employed  in  churches,  galleries,  halls, 

where  ufc-  and  other  interior  decorations,  to  fave  room  j  for, 
as  they  feldom  projeft  beyond  the  folid  wall  above 
one  quarter  of  their  diameter,  they  do  not  occupy  near 
fo  much  fpace  as  columns.  They  are  likewife  ufed 
in  exterior  decorations ;  fometimes  alone,  inftead  of 
columns,  on  account  of  their  being  lefs  expenfive  ; 
and  fometimes  they  accompany  columns,  being  placed 
behind  them  to  fupport  the  architraves,  where  they 
enter  the  building,  as  in  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  j  or, 
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in  the  fBroe  line  with   thrm,  to  fortify  the  angles,  an  Printiplf.^ 
in  the  portico  of  Septinilui.  • 

When  pilallers  arc  ufed  alone,  they  fliould  jirojeft 
one  quarter  of  their  diameter  beyond  the  walls.  When 
placed  behind  columns,  efpecialiy  if  they  be  very  near 
them,  they  need  not  projefl  above  one-eighth  of  their 
diameter.  But,  when  placed  on  a  line  with  columns, 
their  projection  rauft  be  regulated  by  that  of  the  co- 
lumns ;  ai.d  conftquentiy,  it  can  never  be  lefs  than  a 
Icmidiamcter,  even  when  the  columns  are  engaged  as 
much  as  poflible.  ^j 

The  ftiafts  of  pilaflers  are  frequently  adorned  with  How' omi- 
flutings,  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  columns  ;  themented. 
plan  of  which  may  be  a  trifle  more  than  a  femicircle  ; 
their  number  mud  be  fevcn  on  each  face,  which  makes 
them  nearly  of  the  fame  fij^c  with  thofe  of  columns. 
The  intervals,  or  fillets,  muft  either  be  ont-third  or 
one-fnurth  of  the  fluting  in  breadth. 

The  capitals  of  pilallers  are   profiled  l>early  in  the i'ljtc  XLV. 
fame  manner  as  thofe  of  columns. 

Ghat>.  III.   Of  Auk}. 

These  very  properly  follow  the  pilaflers;  being  ;j 
nothing  more  than  fquare  pillars  with  their  cornices. 
They  had  their  origin  in  Athens,  where  it  was  for 
many  ages  a  rule  in  building  to  conceal  the  roof. 
For  this  purpofe,  nothing  (erved  fo  well  as  a  kind  of 
low  or  little  order  ranged  in  a  continued  line,  fingly, 
or  with  the  interruption  of  ballufters  ;  which,  rifing 
above  the  reft  of  the  work  and  before  the  roof,  hid 
it  perfeflly,  and  placed  fomething  agreeable  in  view. 
The  place  of  Attics,  therefore,  is  at  the  uppermofl 
extremity  of  a  building,  to  which  they  ferve  as  a 
crown,  or  very  properly  make  a  finiftiing  for  the 
Other  orders  when  they  have  been  ufed  in  the  ftruc- 
ture.  They  muft  never  ftand  under  any  thing  except 
fuch  ornaments  as  are  placed  at  the  very  top.  J  hefe 
Attics  (hould  never  exceed  in  height  one-third  of  the 
height  of  the  order  on  which  they  are  placed,  nor  be 
lels  than  one  quarter  of  it.  The  bale,  dye,  and  cor- 
nice, of  which  they  are  compofed,  may  bear  the  fame 
proportions  to  each  other  as  thofe  of  pedeftals  do;  and 
the  b.ife  and  cornice  may  he  compofed  of  the  fame- 
mouldings  as  thofe  of  pedeflals.  Sometimes  the  Attic  is 
continued  throughout;  at  others,  it  projefls,  and  forms 
a  pilafter  over  each  column  of  the  order.  The  breadtb 
of  this  pilafter  is  feldom  made  narrower  than  the  up- 
per diameter  of  the  column  below  it,  and  never  broad- 
er. Its  projeftion  may  be  equal  to  one  quarter  of  its 
breadth. 

Chap.  IV.   Of  Petfiaiis,  Caryatides,  and  Termini. 

Besides  columns  and  pil.iflcrs,  it  is  fometimes  cu- 
flomary  to  employ  reprcfcntntions  of  the  human  fi- 
gure, to  fupport  entablatures  in  buildings.  The  male 
figures  are  called  Perjians ;  and  the  female,  Corians, 
or  Caryatides.  ,- 

The  Perjiam  are  fo  called  from  a  viflory  gained  Origin  of 
over  the  Pcrfians,  by  Paufinias,  who  having  brought^  *"*'■ 
home  fpoils  and  trophies  to  the  Athenians,  they  fixed 
upon  Perfian  figures  for  thofe  which  ftiould  fupport 
entablatufes,  and  thus  kept  in  mind  that  there  were 
once  Perfian  flaves  in  Athens.  To  reprefent  tiefe  con- 
quered 
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quered  people  in  the  lowefl  Ante  polTible,  tkey  loaded 
them  with  the  heavieft  entablature,  viz.  that  of  the 
Doric  order.  In  procefs  of  time,  liowever,  other  fi- 
gures befides  tliofe  of  Perfians  were  introduced,  and 
other  entablatures  put  over  them  ;  but  the  name  was 
ftill  retained. 

The  proper  Caryatides  are  women  drefled  in  long 
robes,  after  the  Afiatic  manner  ;  and  the  origin  of 
the  device  was  as  follows  : — The  Carians  had  been 
long  at  war  with  ihe  Athenians  ;  but  being  at  length 
totally  vanquiflied,  their  wives  were  led  away  cap- 
tives ;  and,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  event, 
trophies  were  erefted,  in  which  figures  of  women 
drefled  in  the  Caryatic  manner,  were  ufed  to  fupport 
entablatures  like  the  Perfians ;  and  though  other  fe- 
male figures  were  afterwards  ulcd  in  the  fame  manner, 
the  name  of  Caryatids!  was  always  retained. 

The  ancients  made  frequent  uie  of  Perfians  and  Ca- 
ryatides, and  delighted  in  diverfifying  them  a  thou- 
fand  ways.  The  modern  artifts  have  follovi'ed  their 
examples  ;  and  there  is  a  great  variety  of  compofitions 
of  this  kind  to  be  met  with  in  different  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Indecent  attitudes,  diftorted  features,  and  all  mon- 
flrous  produftions,  ought  to  be  avoided,  of  which  there 
are  mdny  examples  in  Gothic  buildings.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  attitudes  fhould  be  fimple  and  graceful,  the 
countenance  always  pleafing,  though  varied  and  ftrong- 
ly  marked  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  objeft  repre- 
fented. 

The  Caryatides,  or  female  figures,  fiiould  never  much 
exceed  the  human  fize.  But  the  Perfians,  or  male  fi- 
gures, may  be  of  any  fize  ;  and  the  larger  the  better, 
as  they  will  ftrike  the  beholder  with  the  greater  awe 
and  aftonilhment.  Perfians  may  be  ufed  with  proprie- 
ty in  arfenals,  galleries  of  armour,  &c.  under  the  fi- 
gures of  captives,  heroic  virtTies,  &c.  Their  entabla- 
ture ought  to  be  Doric,  and  bear  the  fame  proportion 
to  them  as  to  columns  of  the  fame  height.  The  enta- 
blature for  Caryatides  ought  to  be  either  Ionic  or  Co- 
rinthian, according  as  the  charafler  of  the  figures  is 
more  or  lefs  delicate. 

Termini  are  fometimes  employed,  inftead  of  Perfians 
or  Caryatides,  to  fupport  the  entablatures  of  monu- 
ments,  chimney-pieces,  and  fuch  like  compofitions. 
Thefe  figures  owe  their  origin  to  the  ftones  ufed  by 
the  ancients  to  mark  the  limits  of  particular  poffef- 
fions.  Numa  Pompilius,  to  render  thefe  inviolable, 
confecrated  the  terminus  into  a  deity,  and  inflituted 
feftivals  and  facrifices  to  his  honour.  In  a  (liort  time, 
what  were  formerly  only  large  upright  ftones,  were  re- 
prefented  in  human  fliape  ;  and  afterwards  introduced 
as  ornaments  to  temples  and  other  buildings.  The  ter- 
mini are  now  principally  uled  as  ornaments  for  gardens 
and  fields. 

Chap.  V.  Of  Pedejlah. 

Most  writers  confider  the  pedejlal  as  a  neceffary 
part  of  the  older,  without  which  it  is  not  complete. 
It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  little  importance  xvhether  it 
be  confidered  in  that  light,  or  as  a  diftinfl  compofi- 
tion  :  we  Ihali  therefore  treat  of  a  pedeftal  as  a  di- 
ftinfl  body,  having  no  more  connexion  with  the  or- 
der than  an  attic,  a  bafimtnt,  or  any  other  part  with 
%vhich  it  may  on  fome  occafions  be  aflbciated. 


ipies. 


A  pedelial  confifls  of  three  principal  parts:  the  bafe,  f 
the  dye,  and  the  cornice.  The  dye  is  always  r.early 
of  the  fame  figure  ;  being  conftantly  either  a  cube  or 
a  parallelopipedon  :  but  the  bafe  and  cornice  are  va- 
ried and  adorned  with  more  or  fewer  mouldmgs,  ac- 
cording to  the  fimplicity  or  richnels  of  the  compofition 
in  which  the  pedeftal  is  employed.  Hence  pedeftdls 
are,  like  columns,  dillinguifiied  by  the  names  of  Tuf- 
can,  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Conipojite.  g^ 

Some  authors  are  averfe  to  pedeftals,  and  compare  aPedcftals, 
column  raifed  on  a  pedtftalto  a  man  mounted  on  Hilts;  "'"•■''<=  P™- 
imagining  that  they  were  introduced  merely  from  ne-P"^' 
ceffity,  and  for  want  of  columns  of  a  fufficitnt  length. 
It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  ancients  often  made  ule  of 
artifices  to  lengthen  their  columns;  as  appears  by  fome 
that  are  in  the  Baptiftcry  of  Conltantine  at  Rome;  the 
Ihafts  of  which,  being  too  Ihort  for  the  building,  were 
lengthened  and  joined  to  their  bafes  by  an  undulated 
fweep,  adorned  with  acanthus  leaves.  Neverthelels, 
there  are  many  occafions  where  pedefials  are  evidently 
neceffary  ;  and  (ome  in  which  the  order,  were  it  not 
fo  raifed,  would  lofe  much  of  its  beautiful  appearance. 
Thus,  in  the  infides  of  churches,  if  the  columns  that 
fupport  the  vault  were  placed  immediately  on  the 
ground,  the  feats  would  hide  their  bafes  and  a  good 
part  of  their  ihafts;  and  in  the  theatres  of  the  ancients, 
if  the  columns  of  the  fcene  had  been  placed  immediate- 
ly on  the  ftage,  the  aftors  would  have  hid  a  part  of 
them  from  the  audience.  In  anterior  decorations,  a 
pedeftal  diminifhes  the  parts  of  the  order,  which  other- 
wife  might  perhaps  appear  too  clumfy,  and  hath  the 
advantage  of  placing  the  column  in  a  more  favourable 
view,  by  raifing  its  bafe  nearer  the  level  of  the  fpefta- 
tor's  eye.  In  a  fecond  order  of  arcades,  there  is  no 
avoiding  pedeftals:  as  without  them  it  is  impoffible  to 
give  the  arches  any  tolerable  proportion.  g^ 

With  regard  to  the  proportion  that  pedeftals  ought  Their  pro- 
to  bear  to  that  of  the  columns  they  fupport,  it  is  by  nopor'-'o'^ 
means  fixed.  Both  the  ancients  and  moderns  vary 
greatly  on  this  head.  Vignola's  proportions  are  gene- 
rally reckoned  the  beft.  He  makes  his  pedeftals  in 
all  the  orders  of  the  fame  height,  viz.  one-third  of  the 
column  ;  and  as  their  breadth  of  courfe  increafes  or 
diminifties  in  the  fame  degree  as  the  diameters  of  their 
refpeftive  columns  do,  the  charadler  of  the  order  is  al- 
ways preferred,  which,  according  to  any  other  me- 
thod, is  impoffible. 

As  to  the  divifions  of  the  pedeftals ;  if  the  whole 
height  be  divided  into  nine  parts,  one  of  them  may 
be  given  to  the  height  of  the  cornice,  two  to  the  bafe, 
and  the  fix  remaining  to  tlie  dye.  The  breadth  of  the 
dye  is  ahvays  made  equal  to  that  of  the  plinth  of  the 
column.  The  projeftion  of  the  cornice  may  be  made 
equal  to  its  height  ;  and  the  bafe  being  divided  into 
three  parts,  two  of  them  will  be  for  the  height  of  the 
plinth,  and  one  for  the  mouldings,  whole  projeftion 
muft  be  lefs  than  that  of  the  cornice.  Thefe  meafures 
are  common  to  all  pedeftals.     See  Plate  XLV. 

Chap.  VI.    Of  Intercolumniatiotts. 

Columns   are  either  engaged,   or  infulated  ;    and,        fij 
when  infulattd,  are  either  very  near  the  wall,   or  at  a 
confidcrable  diftance   from   it.      Engaged  columns,  or 
fuch  as  are  near  the  walls  of  a  building,  are  not  limited 
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in  tliclr  iiitercolumniotions,  as  thefe  depend  on  the 
brcailths  of  the  nichf'!,  windows,  niches,  or  other  de- 
corations placed  between  the  columns.  But  columns 
thi^t  are  entirely  detached,  and  peiform  aione  the  of 
fice  of  fupportini;  the  entablature,  as  in  piriftylcs, 
porches  und  g-,illeiics,  muft  be  near  each  otiicr,  for  the 
fake  both  of  re.il  and  apparent  folidity. 

The  intercoUiinniations  among  the  ancients  were  va- 
rious, rhofc  iiled  in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthi.m  orders 
were  the  pycnollylc,  of  which  the  interval  was  equal 
to  one  ditmcter  and  a  half  of  the  column  ;  the  fyftyle 
whofe  interval  was  equil  to  two  diameters  :  the  cu- 
ftyle,  to  two  and  a  quarter;  the  diaftyle  to  three,  nnd 
the  aracoftyle  to  four.  In  the  Doric  order,  they  ufrd 
other  intercolumniations,  regulating  them  by  the  tri- 
glvphs,  one  of  which  was  always  placed  direflly  over 
the  middle  of  each  column  •,  fo  that  they  were  cither 
fyllyle,  monotriglyph,  of  one  diameter  and  a  half; 
diaitylc,  of  two  diameters  and  three  quarters  ;  or  araeo- 
flyle  of  four  diameters;  and  the  Tulcan  intervals 
were  very  ivide,  fome  of  them  being  above  feven  dia- 
meters, which  was  very  pradlicable,  as  the  architraves 
were  of  wood. 

Among  thefe  different  intercolumniations,  the  pyc- 
nortyle  and  fyftyle  are  too  narrow  ;  for  although  the 
ancients  made  frequent  ufe  of  them,  that  ought  ra- 
ther to  be  afcribed  to  neceffity  than  choice.  For  as 
the  architraves  were  compofed  of  fingle  ftones,  ex- 
tending from  the  middle  of  one  column  to  the  middle 
of  another,  it  would  have  been  difficult,  efpecially  in 
large  buil.lings,  to  find  blocks  of  a  fufficient  length 
for  diaftyle  intervals.  With  regard  to  the  antollyle 
and  Tufcan  intercolumniations,  they  are  by  much  too 
wide,  and  can  only  be  ufed  in  rullic  buildings,  where 
the  architraves  are  of  wood  ;  neither  is  the  diuftfle 
futRciently  folid  in  large  compofitions.  The  euflyle  is 
a  medium  between  the  narrow  and  broad  intervals  ; 
and  being  at  the  fame  time  both  fpacious  and  folid, 
hath  been  preferred  to  any  of  the  reft  by  the  ancients 
as  well  as  the  moderns. 

Vignola  obferved  nearly  the  fame  proportion  in  all 
his  intercolumniations  ;  which  practice,  though  con- 
demned by  feveral  writers,  is  certainly  preferable  to 
any  other  ;  as  it  preferves  the  chara(?^er  of  each  order, 
and  maintains  in  all  of  them  an  equal  degree  of  real 
folidity.  Setting  afide  therefore  the  pycnollyle  and 
fyftyle  difpofitions  on  account  of  their  want  of  fpace, 
aiid  the  araeoftyle  for  its  deficiency  in  point  of  ftrength, 
it  may  be  eftablidied,  that  the  diaftyle  and  euftyle  in- 
tercolumniations (the  latter  of  v.hich  on  moft  occa- 
fions,  ought  to  have  the  preference)  may  be  employ- 
ed in  all  the  orders  without  diftinflion,  excepting  the 
Doric  ;  in  which  the  moft  perfeft  interval  is  ditri- 
glvph  ;  neither  the  monotriglyph,  nor  the  arceoftyle 
being  to  be  fuffered  but  in  cafes  of  neccftity. 

Sometimes,  on  account  of  the  windows,  doors,  nich- 
es, and  other  decorations,  which  correfpond  ivith  the 
intercolumniations  of  the  periftyle,  or  gallery,  it  is 
not  pofliole  to  make  the  intervals  fo  narrow  as  euftyle, 
or  even  as  di.iftyle  :  wherefore  the  moderns,  autho- 
rifed  by  fome  few  examples  of  the  ancients,  where 
grouped  columns  are  employed,  have  invented  a  man- 
ner of  difpolng  them,  called  by  Perrault  arieoflyle, 
which  admits  of  a  larger  interval,  without  any  detri- 
ment to  the  apparent  folidity  of  the  building.     This 


kinl  of  compofition  is  compofed  of  two  fyftyle  intcrco-  Princi;ilM. 
lumuiations ;  the  column  that  feparafcs  thtm  bein^  ' 
anproached  towards  one  of  thofe  at  the  extremities, 
fufRtirnt  room  only  being  left  between  them  fur  the 
projeflion  of  the  capitals  ;  fo  that  the  great  fpace  is 
three  diameters  and  a  half  wide,  and  the  little  one 
half  a  dijnieter. 

In  pcrillylts,  galleries,  or  porticoes,  all  the  interco- 
lumniations muft  he  equal  ;  but  in  a  logio,  or  porch, 
the  middle  interval  may  be  broader  than  the  otiier-, 
by  a  triglyph  or  modilion,  or  three  or  four  dentils  ; 
unltfs  the  columns  at  the  angles  be  cojpled  or  group- 
ed with  pilafters  ;  in  which  cafe,  all  the  intervals  lliould 
be  of  the  fame  dimenfion^. 

When  buildings  are  very  fmall,  as  is  frequently  the 
cafe  in  temples  and  other  inventions  ufed  for  orna- 
menting gardens,  the  intercolumniations  may  be  broad- 
er, in  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the  columns,  than 
ufuil ;  bccaufe,  when  they  are  nearer  each  other  than 
three  feet,  there  is  hardly  room  for  a  bulky  perlcn  to 
pafs  between  them. 

Chap.  VII.  Of  Arches. 

Arches  are  not  fo  magnificent  as  colonnades ;  but  Arch«, 
they  are  more  folid  and  lels  expenfive.      They  are  pro- wl'ere  pro- 
per for  triumphal  entrances,  gates  of  cities,  of  palaces, P^""' 
of  gardens,    and    of   parks,    and,  in  general,  for    all 
openings  that  require  an  extraordinary  breadth.  (c 

There  are  various  manners  of  adorning  arches.  How  a-' 
Sometimes  their  piers  are  rufticated  ;  fometimes  they  <^'''""'' 
are  adorned  with  pilafters,  termini,  or  caryatides  ;  and 
fometimcs  they  are  made  fufficiently  broad  to  admit 
niches  or  windows.  The  circular  part  of  the  arch  is 
either  furrounded  with  ruftic  key-ftones,  or  with  an 
archivolt  enriched  with  mouldings ;  which,  in  the 
middle,  is  fometimes  interrupted  by  a  confole,  a  malk, 
ferving  at  the  fame  time  as  a  key  to  the  arch,  and  as 
a  fupport  to  the  architrave  of  the  order.  The  archi- 
volt is  fometimes  fupported  by  an  impoft,  at  the  head 
of  the  pier;  and  at  others  by  columns  placed  on  each 
fide  of  it,  with  a  regular  entablature,  or  architras'e 
and  cornice.  There  are  likewile  inftances  of  arcades 
without  piers,  the  aiches  being  turned  on  fingle  co- 
lumns as  in  the  temple  of  Faunus  at  Rome,  &c.  This 
praiflice,  howei'er,  ought  to  be  leldom  imitated,  as  it 
is  neither  folid  nor  handfome. 

When  arches  are  large,  the  key-ftone  ftiould  never 
be  omitted,  but  cut  in  the  form  of  a  confole,  and  car- 
ried clofe  under  the  foftit  of  the  architrave,  which  on 
account  of  its  extraordinary  lengt'i,  requires  a  fup^- 
port  in  the  middle.  The  imports  of  arches  fhould  ne- 
ver be  omitted  ;  at  leaft,  if  they  be,  a  platform  ought 
to  fupply  their  place.  If  columns  are  employed  with- 
out pedellals  in  arcades,  they  ftiould  always  be  raifed 
on  a  plinth.  In  all  arches,  the  circular  part  ought 
not  to  fpring  immediately  from  the  impoft,  but  take 
its  rife  at  luch  a  ditlance  above  it  as  is  nectffiry  in  or- 
der to  have  the  whole  curve  feen  at  the  proper  point 
of  view.  ,, 

The  void    or  aperture  of   arches   (hould    never  bepropor- 
higher  nor   much    lower,  than  double   their  breadth '.tioiii. 
the    breadth    of    the  pier  ftiould  feldora  e.vceed  two- 
thirds,  nor  be  lefs  than  one-third,  of  the  breadth  of 
the  arch  ;  and   the   angular  pier  ought  to  be  broader 

than 
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than  the  others,  by  one-half,  one-third,  or  one-fourth  j 
'  the  import  fhould  not  be  more  than  one-feventh,  nor 
lefs  than  one-ninth  of  the  aperture  ;  and  the  archivolt 
muft  not  be  more  than  one-eighth,  nor  lefs  than  one- 
tenth  of  it.  The  breadth  of  the  confole  mult,  at  the 
bottom,  be  equal  to  that  of  the  archivolt  ;  and  its  fides 
muft  be  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  arch  ;  the  length 
of  it  muft  not  be  lefs  than  one  and  a  half  of  its  fmalleft 
breadth,  nor  more  than  double.  The  thicknefs  of  the 
pier  depends  on  the  breadth  of  the  portico  ;  for  it  muft 
be  ftrong  enough  to  refift  the  prelTure  of  its  vault. 
But  with  regard  to  the  beauty  of  the  building,  it 
ihould  not  be  lefs  than  one  quarter  of  the  breadth  of 
the  arch,  nor  more  than  one-third.  Thefe  are  the  ge- 
neral dimenfions  of  arches. 

Chap.  VIII.  Of  Orders  above  Orders. 

When,  in  a  building,  two  or  more  orders  are  em- 
ployed, one  above  another,  the  laws  of  folidity  require 
the  ftrongeft  (hould  ,  be  placed  lowermoft.  Hence  the 
Tufcan  muft  fupport  the  Doric,  the  Doric  the  Ionic, 
the  Ionic  the  Compofite  or  Corinthian,  and  the  Cora- 
pofite  the  Corinthian. 

This  rule,  however,  is  not  always  ftriflly  adhered  to. 
Moft  authors  place  the  Compofite  above  the  Corin- 
thian. There  are  likewife  e;{amp!es  where  the  fame 
order  is  repeated,  as  in  the  theatre  of  Statilius  Taurus, 
and  the  Colifeum  ;  and  others,  where  an  intermediate 
order  is  omitted,  and  the  Ionic  placed  on  the  Tufcan, 
or  the  Corinthian  on  the  Doric.  But  none  of  thefe 
praflices  ought  to  be  imitated. 

In  placing  columns  above  one  another,  the  axis  of 
^11  the  columns  ought  to  correfpond,  or  be  in  the  fame 
perpendicular  line,  at  leaft  in  front. 

With  regard  to  the  proportions  of  columns  placed 
above  each  other,  Scamozzi's  rule,  That  the  lower  dia- 
meter of  the  fuperior  column  ftiould  conftantly  be  equal 
to  the  upper  diameter  of  the  inferior  one,  is  univerfal- 
ly  efteemed  the  beft,  and  gives  all  the  columns  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  long  tapering  tree,  cut  into  feveral 
pieces.  According  to  this  rule,  the  Doric  column 
will  be  to  the  Tufcan,  as  1 3-5-  to  14;  the  Ionic  to  the 
Doric,  as  15  to  16;  the  Compofite  or  Corinthian  to 
the  Ionic,  as  i6y  to  18;  and  the  Corinthian  to  the 
Compofite,  as  \6\  to  20. 

In  Britain  there  are  few  examples  of  more  than 
two  ftoiies  of  columns  in  the  fame  afpeft  j  and  though 
in  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  we  frequently 
meet  with  three,  and  fometiraes  mote  ;  yet  it  is  a  prac- 
tice by  no  means  to  be  imitated  ;  for  there  is  no  pofli- 
bility  of  avoiding  many  ftriking  inconfiftencies,  or  of 
.preferring  the  charafter  of  each  order  in  its  interco- 
luranal  decorations. 

Chap.  IX.  OfBafemtnts. 

I.NSTEAn  of  employing  feveral  orders  one  above  the 
other  in  a  compofition,  the  ground  floor  is  fometimes 
made  in  the  form  of  a  hafemcnt,  on  which  the  order 
that  decorates  the  principal  ftory  is  placed.  The  pro- 
portion of  thefe  baiVments  is  not  fixed,  but  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor.  In  the 
falacc  of  the  Porti  in  Vicenza,  the  height  of  the  bafe- 


ment  is  equal  to  that  of  the  order.     In  Tome  tuUdings,  Principles, 
its  height  exceeds  two-thirds  of  that  of  the  order;  and, '       "      ■' 
in  others,  only  half  the  height  of  the  order.     It  is  not, 
however,  advifable   to  make  the  bafement  higher  than 
the  order   it  fupports  t  neither  fhould  it  be  lower  than 


one  half  of  the  order. 
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The  ufin!  method  of  decorating  bafements  is  with  ^fo'*- 
ruftics  of  differents  kinds.  The  beft,  where  nt>atnefs'''.'  ,.*'*^' 
and  finiftiing  is  aimed  at,  are  fuch  as  have  a  imooth  ment- " 
furface.  Their  height,  including  the  joint,  fhould  ne- 
ver be  lefs,  nor  much  more,  than  half  a  module  of 
the  order  placed  on  the  bafement.  Their  figure  may- 
be from  a  fquare  to  a  fefquialtera  ;  and  their  joints 
may  be  either  fquare  or  chamfered.  The  fquare  ones 
ftiould  not  be  broader  than  one-eighth  of  the  height 
of  the  ruftic,  nor  narrower  than  one-tenth  j  and  their 
depth  muft  be  equal  to  their  breadth  •,  thofe  that  are 
chamfered  muft  form  a  redlangle  ;  and  the  breadth  of 
the  whole  joint  may  be  from  one-fourth  to  one-third 
of  the  height  of  the  flat  furface  of  the  ruftic. 

Chap.  X  Of  Pediments. 

Pediments,  among  the  Romans,  were  ufed  only  71 
as  coverings  to  their  facred  buildings,  till  Caefar  ob- 
tained leave  to  cover  his  houfe  with  a  pointed  roof, 
after  the  manner  of  temples.  In  the  remains  of  anti- 
quity we  meet  with  two  kinds  of  pediments,  the  tri- 
angular and  the  circular.  The  former  of  thefe  are 
promifcuoufly  applied  to  cover  fmall  or  large  bodies  : 
But  the  latter,  being  of  a  heavier  figure, -^rejiever 
ufed  but  as  coverings  to  doors,  niches,  windows,  ot 
gates, 

-^s  a  pediment  reprefents  the  roof,  it  ftiould  never 
be  employed  but  as  a  finifliing  to  the  whole  compofi- 
tion. 

The  ancients  introduced  but  few  pediments  into  their 
buildings,  ufually  contenting  themfelves  with  a  fingle 
one  to  adorn  the  middle  or  principal  part.  But  forae 
of  the  moderns,  and  particularly  the  Italians,  have  been 
fo  immoderately  fond  of  them,  that  their  buildings  fre- 
quently confift  of  almoft  nothing  elfe. 

The  girder  being  a  neceffary  part  in  the  conftruC' 
tion  of  a  roof,  it  is  an  impropriety  to  intermit  the 
horizontal  entablature  of  a  pediment,  by  which  it  is 
reprefented,  to  make  room  for  a  niche,  an  arch,  or  a 
window. 

In    regular    arcTiiteflure,   no    other    form   of   pedi- Forms,  Sec. 
ments  can  be  admitted,  befides  the  triangular  and  cir-ofperfi- 
cular.     Both  of  them   are  beautiful;  and  when  a  con-™'"''- 
fiderable  number  of  pediments  aie  introduced,  as  when 
a  range  of  windows  are  adorned  w  iih  them,  thefe  two 
figures  may  be  ufed  alternately,  as  in  the  niches  of  tl>e 
Pantheon,  and  in  thofe  of  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Nif* 
ir.ts. 

The  proportion  of  pediments  depends  upon  their 
fize  ;  for  the  fame  proportions  will  not  do  in  all  cafes. 

iVhen  the  bafc  of  the  pediment  is  fliort,  its  height 
muft  be  increafcd  ;  and  when  the  pediment  is  long, 
the  height  muft  be  diminilhed.  The  beft  proportion 
for  the  height  is  from  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  the 
bafe,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  pediment,  and  the 
charafler  of  the  body  it  covers.  The  materials  of  the 
roof  muft  alfo  be  attended  to;  for  if  it  be  covered  with 

tiles. 
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Principle!,  tiles,  it  Will  be  necelTary  to   raife   it    more    than    one 
^     »    '    '  quarter  of  the  bafe,   as  wan  the  cuftom  ot  the  ancitnu 
in  their  Tufcan  temples. 

The  tympan  is  always  on  a  line  witli  the  front  of 
the  frize ;  and  when  large,  admits  of  various  orna- 
ments. 

Chap.  XI.  Of  Ballujlrades. 

74  Ballustrades   are  fometimes  of  real  ufe  in  build- 

ings }  and  at  other  times  they  arc  only  ornamental. 
Such  as  are  intended  for  ufe,  as  when  they  are  em- 
ployed in  ftaircafes,  before  windows,  or  to  enclofe  ter- 
raffcs,  8tc.  murt  ahvays  be  nearly  of  the  fame  heif^ht  ; 
never  exceeding  three  feet  and  a  half,  nor  ever  lefj 
than  three.  But  thofe  that  are  principally  defigned 
for  ornament,  as  when  they  finlfli  a  building,  (liould 
be  proportioned  to  the  architcifture  they  accompany  : 
and  their  height  ought  never  to  exceed  tour-fifths  of 
the  height  of  the  entablature  on  which  they  are  pla- 
ced ;  nor  fliould  it  ever  be  lels  than  two-thirds  there- 
of, without  counting  the  zocholo,  or  plinth,  the 
height  of  which  mull  be  fuflicient  to  leave  the  whole 
ballullrade  expofed  to  view. 
Proportion  "^''^  ^^^  proportion  for  balluftrades  is  to  divide  the 
Site,  of  bal- whole  given  height  into  thirteen  equal  parts  j  eight 
..luUcrs.  of  thefe  for  the  height  of  the  ballullcr,  three  for  the 
bafe,  and  two  for  the  cornice  or  rail  ;  or  into  four- 
teen, (if  it  be  required  to  make  the  ballufter  lefs), 
giving  eight  parts  to  the  ballullcr,  four  to  the  bafe, 
and  two  to  the  rail.  One  of  thefe  parts  may  be  call- 
ed a  module;  and  being  divided  into  nine  minutes, 
may  ferve  to  determine  the  dimenfions  of  the  particu- 
lar members. 

In  ballullrades,  the  diftance  between  two  ballufters 
fliould  not  exceed  half  the  diameter  of  the  ballufter 
meafured  in  its  thickeft  part,  nor  be  lefs  than  one-third 
of  it. 

The  breadth  of  the  pedeftals,  when  they  are  placed 
on  columns  or  pilafters,  is  regulated  by  them  ;  the 
dye  never  being  made  broader  than  the  top  of  the 
fliaft,  nor  much  narrower  ;  and  when  there  are  nei- 
ther columns  nor  pilafters  on  the  front,  the  dye  fliould 
not  be  much  lower  than  a  fquare,  and  feldom  higher. 
On  flairs,  or  any  other  inclined  planes,  the  fame  pro- 
portions  are  to  be  obferved  as  on  horizontal  ones. 
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lOoors  and  There  are  two  kinds  of  entrances,  viz.  doors  and 
iSatcs.  gates.  The  former  ferve  onlv  for  the  paiTage  of  per- 
fons  on  foot  ;  but  the  latter  likewife  admit  horfemen 
and  carriages.  Doors  are  ufed  as  entrances  to'church- 
es  and  other  public  buildings,  to  common  dwelling. 
houfes,  and  apartments  :  And  gates  ferve  for  inlets 
to  cities,  fortrelVes,  park's,  gardens,  palaces,  &c.  The 
apertures  of  gates  being  always  wide,  they  are  gene- 
rally made  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  that  figure  being 
the  llronged.  But  doors,  which  are  generally  of  fmall 
dsmerifioiis,  are  commonly  parallelograms,  and  clofed 
horizontally. 

The  general  proportion  for  the  apertures,  both  of 
gates  and  doors,  whether  arched  or  fquare,  is,  that 
the  height  be  about  double  the  breadth. 

The  niofl  common,  and  indeed  almoll  the  only  or- 
VoL.  n.  Part  II. 


naments  for  gates  are  the  piers  ijy  which  they  are  fup.  Prin'iplci. 
ported,  and  which  were  originally  no  more  lliHii  bare  '~~'^~ 
polls  into  wliich  the  hinges  of  the  gate  were  diiven.  p  J^ 
Though  this,  however,  is  the  only  proper  ufe  of  piers, 
it  mud  be  concealed  as  much  as  pofTible,  and  they  muft 
fccm  as  if  placed  there  only  for  ornament.  As  they 
are  to  be  fixed  to  the  wall  before  the  houfe,  fo  ihcy 
muft  alfo  be  proportioned  to  it  ;  and  as  they  are  to  be 
feen  in  the  fame  view  with  the  front  of  the  houfe,  their 
correfpondence  with  it  is  equally  neccffary.  They  arc 
to  be  placed  on  a  plinth,  and  fomething  mull  be  al- 
lowed by  way  of  ornament  and  finiftiing  at  the  top. 
All  the  luxuriance  of  fancy  may  be  employed  in  the 
decoration  of  piers  :  but  it  ivill  be  proper  to  obferve 
this  general  rule,  that  the  pier  being  an  inferior  build- 
ing, it  muft  never  be  richer  than  the  front  of  the  houfe. 
If,  for  inllance,  tlie  front  of  the  houfe  is  ornamented 
with  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  the  Ionic  muft  not 
be  ufed  in  the  piers  ;  and  it  will  be  found  better  to 
omit  columns  altogether,  than  to  make  u(e  of  the  Tuf- 
can order  for  piers  in  any  cafe.  If  the  Ionic  or  Co- 
rinthian orders  are  employed  in  the  front  of  the  houfe, 
the  Doric  or  Ionic  may  be  ufed  with  propriety  in  the 
piers.  One  piece  of  ornament  is  alraoft  univerfal  in 
piers,  namely,  a  niche  with  its  feat,  made  as  if  for 
the  conveniency  of  weary  travellers.  Oi.  this  account, 
it  will  be  proper  to  raife  the  columns  on  pedeftals,  be- 
caufe  the  continued  moulding  from  their  cap  will  be  a 
good  ornament  under  the  niche.  Tne  bafe  of  the  co- 
lumns ought  always  to  be -the  Attic. 

Infide  doors,  however  fmall  the  building  may  be, 
fliould  never  be  narrower  than  two  feet  nine  inches; 
nor  fhould  they  ever,  in  private  houles,  exceed  three 
feet  fix  inches  in  breadth,  wliich  is  more  than  fufli- 
cient to  admit  the  bulkicft  perlon.  Their  height 
fhould  at  leaft  be  fix  feet  three  or  four  inches  ;  other- 
wife  a  tall  perfon  cannot  pafs  without  Hooping.  la 
churches,  palaces,  &c.  where  there  is  a  conftant  in- 
grefs  and  egrefs  of  people,  the  apertures  muft  be  lar- 
ger. The  fmalleft  breadth  that  can  be  given  to  a  gate 
is  eight  and  a  half  or  nine  feet,  which  is  but  jutt  fufli- 
cient for  the  paiTage  of  a  coach. 

Plate  XLVI.  fig.  i.  is  a  ruftic  door,  compofed  by 
the  celebrated  Vignola,  in  which  the  aperture  occupies 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  height,  and  one-half  of  the 
whole  breadth  J  the  figure  of  it  being  a  double  fquare. 
The  ruftics  may  be  either  fmooth  or  hatched  j  their 
joints  muft  form  a  reftangle,  and  the  breadth  of  each 
joint  may  be  one-third,  or  two-fevenths,  of  the  verti- 
cal furface  of  a  ruftic.  The  joints  of  the  clavea'ux,  or 
key-ftones,  mud  be  drawn  to  the  fummit  of  an  equila- 
teral triangle,  whofe  bafe  is  the  top  of  the  aperture. 
The  architrave  furrouiiding  the  aperture  may  be  com- 
pofed either  of  a  large  ogee  and  fillet,  or  of  a  platband 
and  fillet.  Its  whole  breadth  muft  be  one-tenth  of  the 
breadth  of  the  aperture  :  the  remaining  part  of  each 
pier  being  for  the  ruftics.  The  entablature  is 'I  ufcan  : 
the  cornice  is  to  be  one-fifteenth  of  the  whole  height 
of  the  door ;  and  what  remains  below  it  being  divided 
into  2  1  equal  parts,  the  two  uppermoft  of  thcra  will 
be  for  the  frize  and  architrave,  and  the  remaining  19 
for  the  luftics  and  plinth  at  the  foot  of  the  door. 

Fig.  2.  is  a  difpofition  of  Michael  Angelo's.     The 

windows  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome  are  of  this  kind  j  and 

Sir  Chriftopher  Wren  has  executed  doors  of  the  fame 
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Principles,  kind  under  the  femicircular  porches  in  the  flanks 
^~"Y-—  of  St  Paul's.  The  figure  of  the  aperture  may  be  a 
double  fq.iare  ;  the  architrave  one-fixth  of  the  breadth 
of  the  aperture  ;  and  the  whole  entablature  one  quar- 
ter of  its  heii»ht.  The  front  of  the  pilaliers  or  co- 
lumn';, on  each  fide,  muft  be  on  a  line  with  the  fafcia 
of  the  architrave  ;  and  their  breadth  muft  be  a  lemi- 
diamcter, 

Fii^.  3.  is  likewlfe  a  defign  of  Vignola's.  It  is  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  and  executed  in  the  Cancellaria 
at  Rome.  The  height  is  equal  to  double  its  breadth  ; 
and  the^whole  ornament  at  the  top  is  equal  to  one- 
third  of  the  height  of  the  aperture.  The  architrave 
is  in  breadth  one-fifth  of  the  breadth  of  the  aperture  ; 
and  the  pilafters,  that  fupport  the  confoles,  are  half  as 
broad  as  the  architrave.  The  whole  is  well  imagined, 
but  rather  he.ivy  ;  and  it  will  be  belt  to  reduce  the 
architrave  to  one-Iixth  of  the  apeiture,  diminilhing 
the  entablature  proportionally. 

Fitj.  4.  is  a  defign  of  Serlio's.  The  aperture  may 
be  either  twice  as  high  as  broad,  or  a  trifle  lefs.  The 
diameter  of  the  columns  may  be  equal  to  one  quar- 
ter of  the  breadth  of  the  aperture  ;  and  their  height 
may  be  from  eight  diameters  to  eight  and  a  half.  The 
entablature  muft  be  Ibmewhat  lefs  than  one  quarter  of 
the  height  of  the  columns  ;  and  the  height  of  the  pe- 
diment may  be  one  quarter  of  its  bafe. 

Fig.  5.  is  a  door  in  the  faloon  of  the  Farnefe  at 
Rome,  defigned  by  Vignola.  The  aperture  forms  a 
double  fquare.  The  entablature  is  equal  to  three- 
elevenths  of  its  height,  the  architrave  being  one  of 
thefe  elevenths  ;  and  the  whole  ornaments  on  the 
fides,  confining  of  the  architrave  and  pilafters,  are 
equal  to  two-fevenths  of  the  breadth  of  the  aperture  : 
the  cornice  is  Compofite,  enriched  with  mutules  and 
dentils ;  and  the  frize  is  adorned  with  a  feftoon  of 
laurel. 

Fig.  6.  is  copied  from  a  door  at  Florence,  faid  to 
be  a  defign  of  Cigoli's.  The  height  of  the  aperture  is 
a  trifle  more  than  twice  its  breadth.  It  is  arched  ; 
and  the  import  is  equal  to  half  a  diameter.  The  co- 
lumns are  Ionic,  fomewhat  above  nine  diameters  high  ; 
and  their  fliafts  are  garniflied  each  with  five  ruftic 
cinctures.  The  entablature  is  lefs  than  one  quarter  of 
the  column  ;  and  the  breadth  of  the  tablet,  in  which 
there  is  an  infcription,  is  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the 
apeiture. 

Plate  LVI.  fig.  I.  is  a  pier  invented  by  Mr  Cham- 
bers. Its  diameter  may  be  one  quarter  of  its  height, 
exclufive  of  the  pliniii  and  vafe  ;  and  the  height  of 
both  thefe  may  be  equal  to  one  diameter  of  the  pier, 
or  a  trifle  lefs.  The  ruftics  may  either  be  plain, 
hatched,  or  verraiculated  :  the  height  of  each  courfe 
may  be  one-eleventh  part  of  the  height  of  the  pier, 
counting  to  the  top  of  the  entablature  ;  the  entabla- 
ture two-elevenths ;  and  the  bafe  of  the  pier  one-ele- 
venth part. 

Fig.  2.  is  likewife  a  compofition  of  Mr  Chambers, 
imitated  from  M,  Angelo  Buonaroti's  defign  for  Car- 
dinal Scrmonetti.  The  height  of  the  aperture  is  fome- 
what more  than  twice  its  breadth  ;  which  breadth  oc- 
cupies one-third  of  the  breadth  of  the  whole  compofi- 
tion. The  order  is  Compofite  ;  and  the  height  oi  the 
entablature  is  equal  to  one  quarter  of  the  height  of 
the  column.     He  has  made  a  break  in  it  over  each 


column  :  but,  unlefs  the  column  proieft  confiderably,  Frii^ciplo. 
it    vill   be  as  well  to  carry   the   entablature  on  in  a '  '     »      "^ 
flr.iight  line.     The  dimenfions  of  the  particular  parts 
may  be  meafured  on  the  defign. 

Fig.  3.  is  alio  a  compofition  of  Mr  Chambers,  exe- 
cuted at  Goodwood,  the  leat  of  his  grace  the  duke  of 
Riclimond,  in  Suflex.  The  diameter  is  one  quarter 
of  the  height,  exclufive  of  the  finiihing,  which  is  equal 
to  one  diameter  ;  and  the  height  of  the  pier,  from  the 
top  of  the  entablature  downwards,  being  divided  into 
eleven  and  a  half  parts,  one  of  thefe  parts  is  given  to 
the  bafe,  one  to  each  ruftic,  and  one  and  a  half  to  the 
aftragal,  frize,  and  cornice. 

Fig.  4.  is  a  compofitloii  of  the  late  earl  of  Burling- 
ton's, that  great  architeft  and  patron  of  the  fine  arts, 
which  is  executed  at  Chifvvick,  and  at  Bedford  houfe 
iu  Bloomfbury  fquare,  with  lome  little  difference. 

Fig.  5.  is  an  invention  of  Mr  Chambers. 

Fig.  6.  is  one  of  Inigo  Jones's  ;  of  which  kind  he 
hath  executed  a  couple  at  Aimfbury  in  Wiltfhire,  the 
leat  oi  his  grace  the  duke  of  Qucenfberry. 
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The  firft  confideration  with  regard  to  windows  is  proportions 
their  fize,  which  varies  according  to  the  climate,  the  of  windows, 
deftination  of  the  building,  &c.  In  Britain,  the  win- 
dows of  the  'mallell  private  houfes  p.re  commonly  from 
3  to  3^  feet  broad  ;  and  being  generally  twice  their 
breadth  in  height,  or  fomewhat  mort-,  in  the  principal 
apartments,  they  generally  rife  to  within  a  foot  or  two 
of  thr  ceilings  of  the  rooms,  which  are  frequently  no 
higher  than  10  fjet,  and  at  moft  12  or  13.  But,  in 
more  confiderable  houfes,  the  apartments  are  from  15 
to  20  feet  high,  and  foraetimes  more  ;  and  in  theie 
the  windows  are  from  4  to  5  and  j4  feet  broad,  and 
high  in  proportion.  Thefe  dimenfions  are  fufficient  for 
dwelling  houfes  of  any  fize  in  this  country  ;  when  they 
are  larger,  they  admit  too  much  of  the  cold  air  in  win- 
ter. But  churches,  and  other  buildings  of  that  kind, 
may  have  larger  windows,  pioportioned  to  the  fize  of 
the  ftrudlurcs. 

The  proportions  of  the  apertures  of  windows  de» 
pend  upon  their  fituation.  Their  breadth  in  all  the 
ftories  muft  be  the  fame  ;  but  the  diflerent  heights  of 
the  apartments  make  it  necelTary  to  vary  the  height 
of  the  windows  likewife.  In  the  principal  floor,  it 
may  be  from  2\  of  the  breadth  to  2\,  according  as 
the  rooms  have  more  or  lefs  elevation.  In  the  ground 
ftory,  where  the  apartments  are  lower,  the  apertures 
of  the  windows  feldom  exceed  a  double  fquare,  and, 
when  they  are  in  a  ruftic  bafement,  they  are  frequent- 
ly made  much  lower.  The  height  of  the  windows  of 
the  fecond  floor  may  be  from  l^  of  their  breadth  to 
Iy  ;  and  Attics  and  Mezzanines  may  be  either  a  per- 
fe£l  fquare,  or  fomewhat  lower. 

The  windows  of  the  principal  floor  are  generally  Ho,v  orna. 
moft  enriched.  The  finipleft  method  of  adorning  immcd. 
them  is,  with  an  architrave  lurrounding  the  aperture, 
and  crowned  with  a  frize  and  cornice.  The  windows 
of  the  ground  floor  arc  fometimes  left  entirely  plain, 
without  any  ornament  :  and  at  others  they  are  fur- 
rounded  with  ruilics,  or  a  regular  architrave  with  a 
frize  and  cornice.  Thofc  of  the  fecond  floor  have  ge- 
nerally an  architrave  carried  entirely  roiuid  the  aper- 
ture > 
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Hrincipli-s.  tiire  ;   and   the   fame  is  the  method  of  adorninj;  Attic 
"^  and  Mezzanine  windows;  l)ut  the  two  lall  have  (cldorn 

either  fri/.e  or  cornice  ;  whereas  the  fccond  floor  win- 
dows are  often  crowned  with  both. 

The  brettfts  of  all  the  windows  on  the  fame  floor 
fhould  be  on  the  firne  level,  and  railed  above  the  floor 
from  two  feet  nine  inches  to  three  feet  fix  inches  at 
the  very  moil.  When  the  walls  arc  thic!;,  the  breafls 
fhould  be  reduced  under  the  apertures,  for  the  convc- 
niency  of  looking  ouf.  In  France,  the  windows  arc 
frequently  carried  quite  down  to  the  floor.  When 
the  building  is  fiirroundcd  with  gardens,  or  other 
beautiful  objefts,  this  method  renders  the  rooms  ex- 
ceeding plcafniit. 

The  interval  between  tlic  apertures  of  windows  de- 
pends in  a  great  meafure  on  their  enrichments.  The 
breadth  of  the  aperture  is  the  lcal\  diftance  that  can 
be  between  them  ;  and  twice  that  breadth  fhould  be 
the  largell  in  dwelling  houfcs  ;  othcrwife  the  rooms 
will  not  be  lufTicIently  llj^hted.  The  windows  in  all 
the  florics  of  the  fame  alpefl  mull  be  placed  e.xailly 
above  one  another. 

Plate  XLVn.  f^g.  l.  is  a  defign  of  P.  Lefcot,  ab- 
bot of  Clagny,  executed  in  the  old  Louvre  at  Paris. 
The  apertures  may  be  a  double  fquare,  or  a  trifle 
more ;  the  architrave  from  one-fixth  to  one-feventh 
of  the  breadth  of  the  aperture  :  the  pilafter  is  equal 
to  that  breadth,  when  the  arcliitrave  is  narrow  ;  or 
lefs  by  one  quarter,  or  one-fifth,  when  it  is  broad. 
The  whole  entablature  fhould  not  exceed  one  quarter 
of  the  height  of  the  aperture,  nor  be  much  lower. 
The  confoles  may  be  equal  in  length  to  half  the 
breadth  of  the  aperture  at  molf,  and  ;o  one-third  of  it 
at  leafl. 

Fig,  2.  is  a  defign  of  Palladio's  executed  at  the 
Chiericato  in  Vicenzs  :  its  proportions  are  not  much 
different  from  the  following.  The  plat-band  that 
fupports  the  window  is  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the 
architrave. 

Fig.  3.  is  likevvife  a  defign  of  Palladio's,  executed  by 
him  in  many  of  his  buildings.  The  aperture  is  a  double 
fquare.  The  breadth  of  the  architrave  is  one  fixth  of 
the  breadth  of  the  aperture  ;  and  the  frize  and  cornice 
together  are  double  the  height  of  the  architrave.  The 
breadth  of  the  confoles  is  two-thirds  of  the  breadth  of 
the  architrave. 

Fig.  4.  is  a  defign  of  Ludovico  da  Cigoli  ;  and  ex- 
ecuted in  the  ground  floor  of  the  Ranuchini  palace  at 
Florence. 

Fig.  y.  is  a  defign  of  Inigo  Jones,  executed  at  the 
Banqueting  Houfe.  The  aperture  may  be  a  double 
fquare  ;  the  architrave  may  be  one-fixth  of  its  breadth; 
the  whole  entablature  one  quarter  of  its  height  ;  and 
the  breadth  of  the  confoles  two-thirds  of  the  breadth 
of  the  architrave. 

■  Fig.  6.  is  a  defign  of  M.  Angelo  Buonaroti,  executed 
at  the  Farnefe. 

Chap.  XIV.   Of  Niches  and  Statues. 

Eo  It  has  been  cuflomary,  in  all  ages,  to  enrich  differ- 

ent parts  of  buildings  with  reprefentations  of  the  hu- 
man body.  Thus  the  ancients  adorned  their  temples, 
baths,  theatres,  &c.  with  ffatues  of  their  deities,  heroes, 
and  legiflators.     The  moderns  ftill  preferve  the  fame 
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cuftom,  placing  in   their  churches,  pahccs,  &c.  (latues  Prliutplri. 
of  illuffriom   pcrfons,    and   even    groups    compofcd   of  -""V— ' 
various  figures,  reprefcnting  occurrcii'-es  colltflcd  from 
hiliory,  fables,  &c.      Somclinies  thcle  ftalues  or  groups 
are  detached,  railed  on  pedcltals,  and  placed  contiguous 
to  the  walls  of  a  building,  or  in  the  middle  of  a  room, 
court,  or  public  fquare.      liut  they  are  tnoft  frequently 
plnced  in  cavities  made  in  the  walls,  called  nichis.      Of    .    *' 
thele  there  arc  two  forts  ;  the  one  formed  like  an  archv;'  j"^ 
in  its  elevation,  and  feinicircular  or  femiclliptical  in  itsnitliei- 
])lan  ;  the  other  ij  a  parallelogram  both  in  its  plan  and 
elevation. 

'I'he  proportion  of  both  thefe  niches  depend*  on  the 
charafters  of  the  llatues,  or  the  general  form  of  the 
groups  placed  in  them.  The  lowtfl  are  at  leafl  a 
double  Iquare  in  height  ;  and  the  higheft  never  exceed 
2 1  of  their  breadth.  g^ 

With  regard  to  tlie  manner  of  decorating  them 'low  dec*, 
when  they  are  alone  in  a  compofition,  they  are  gene-'^'"''-''^' 
rally  enclofed  in  a  pannel,  formed  and  proportioned 
like  the  aperture  of  a  window,  and  adorned  in  the 
fame  manner.  In  this  cale  the  niche  is  carried  quite 
down  to  the  bottom  ;  but  on  the  fides  and  at  the  top, 
a  I'mall  fpace  is  left  between  the  niche  and  the  archi- 
trave of  the  pannel.  And  when  niches  are  intermix- 
ed with  windows,  they  may  be  adorned  in  the  fame 
manner  with  the  windows,  provided  the  ornaments  be 
of  the  fame   figure   and   dimenfions  with   thofe  of  the 
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The  fize  of  the  flatues  depends  on  tbe  dimenfions  of  Statues, 
the  niches.  They  fhould  neither  be  fo  large  as  to  have 
the  appearance  ot  being  rammed  into  the  niches,  as  in 
Santa  Maria  Majora  at  Rome  ;  nor  fo  narrow  as  to 
fcem  lofl  in  them,  as  in  t'..e  Pantheon.  The  diftance 
between  the  outline  of  the  flatue  and  fide  of  the  niche 
fliould  never  be  lefs  than  one-third  of  a  head,  nor 
more  than  one  half,  whether  the  niche  be  fquare  or 
arched  :  and  when  it  is  fquare,  the  diflance  from  the 
top  of  the  head  to  the  ceiling  of  the  niche  fliould  not 
be  greater  than  the  diftance  on  the  fides.  Statues  are 
generally  raifed  on  a  plinth,  the  height  of  which  may 
be  from  one  third  to  one  half  of  a  head  ;  and  fome- 
timcs,  where  the  niches  are  large,  the  flatues  may  be 
raifed  on  fmall  pcdeflals. 

The  character  of  the  flatue  fhould  always  correfpond 
with  the  charatler  of  the  architeflure  with  which  it 
is  furroundtd.  Thus,  if  the  order  be  Doric,  Hercules, 
Jupiter,  Mars,  yErculapiu>,  and  all  male  flatues,  repre- 
fcnting beings  ot  a  robuft  and  grave  nature,  may  be 
introduced  ;  if  Ionic,  then  Apollo,  Bacchus,  &c. ;  and 
if  Corinthian,  Venus,  Flora,  and  others  of  a  delicate 
nature,  fhould  be  employed. 

Chap.  XV.  Of  Chimney-pieces. 

Among  the  ancients  there  are  very  few  examples  *■* 
of  chimney-pieces  to  be  met  with.  Neither  the  Italians 
nor  French  have  excelled  in  compofitions  of  this  kind. 
Britain,  by  being  polTefTed  of  many  able  fculptors  at 
different  times,  has  furpafl'ed  all  other  nations,  both  in 
tafte  of  defign,  and  workmanfhip.  5, 

The  fize  of  the  chimney  muft   be  regulated   by  the  Proportiors 
dimenfions  of    the  room  where  it  is  placed.     In   the  "nil  fitua- 
fmslleft  apartments,  the  breadth  of  the  aperture  fliould""'^- 
never  be  lefs  than  three  feet,  or  three  feet  fi.x  inches. 
4  D  2  la 
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Principles.  In  rooms,  from  20  to  24  feet  fquare,  or  of  equal  fuper- 
•  ficial  dimenfions,  it  may  be    from  4  to  4J   feet  broad  j 

in  thofe  of  24  to  27,  from  4i  to  5  ;  and  in  fuch  as  ex- 
ceed thefe  dimenfions,  the  aperture  may  even  be  ex- 
tended to  5  X  or  6  feet. 

The  chimney  fhould  always  be  fituated  fo  as  to  be 
immediately  feen'  by  thofe  who  enter  the  room.  The 
middle  of  the  partition  wall  is  the  nioft  proper  place 
in  halls,  faloons,  and  other  rooms  of  paflage  ;  but  in 
drawing-rooms,  drefling-rooms,  and  the  like,  the  mid- 
dle of  the  back  wall  is  the  bed  fituation.  In  bed- 
rooms, the  chimney  is  always  in  the  middle  of  one  of 
the  partition  walls ;  and  in  clofets  and  other  very  fmall 
places,  to  fave  room,  it  is  put  in  a  corner.  Wherever 
two  chimneys  are  ufed  in  the  fame  room,  they  lliould 
be  placed  eitEer  direftly  facing  each  other,  if  in  differ- 
ent walls,  or  at  equal  diftances  from  the  centre  of  the 
wall  in  which  they  both  are. 

The  proportion  of  the  apertures  of  chimney-pieces 
of  a  moderate  fize  is  generally  a  perfe6l  fquaie  ;  in 
fmjll  ones,  it  is  a  trifle  higher  ;  and  in  large  ones,  a 
trifle  lower.  Their  ornaments  confill  in  architraves, 
frizes,  cornices,  columns,  pilafters,  termini,  caryati- 
des, confoles,  and  all  kinds  of  ornaments  of  fculpture, 
xeprefenting  animals,  vegetables,  &c.  likewife  vafes, 
chalices,  trophies  of  arms.  Sic.  In  defigning  them, 
regard  mull:  be  had  to  the  nature  of  the  place  where 
they  are  to  be  employed.  Such  as  are  intended  for 
halls,  faloons,  guard-rooms,  galleries,  and  other  large 
places,  muft  be  corapofed  of  Urge  parts,  few  in  num- 
ber, of  d'itinft  and  fimple  forms,  and  having  a  bold 
relief;  but  chimney-pieces  for  drawing-rooms,  dreffing- 
rooras,  &c.  may  be  of  a  more  delicate  and  complicated 
nature. 

Chimney-pieces  are  compofed  of  wood,  ftone,  or 
marble  ;  the  lad  of  which  ought  to  be  preferred, 
as  figures  or  profiles  are  befl  reprefented  in  a  pure 
white. 

Plate  XLVIII.  exhibits  different  defigns  for  chim- 
ney-pieces by  Palladio  and  Inigo  Jones.  Their  pro- 
portion may  be  gathered  from  the  defigns,  which  are 
accurately  executed. 

Chap.  XVI.   Of  the  Proportions  of  Rooms. 

%6  The   proportions  of  rooms  depend  in  a  great  mea. 

fure  on  their  ufe  and  adlual  dimenfions  ;  but,  with 
regard  to  beauty,  all  figures,  from  a  fquare  to  a  fef- 
quliateral,  may  be  employed  for  the  plan. 

The  height  of  rooms  depends  on  their  figure.    Flat- 
ceiled  ones  may  be  lower  than   thofe   that   are  coved. 
If  their  plan  be  a  fquare,  their  height   (hould   not  ex- 
ceed five-fixths  of  the  fide,  nor  be  Itfs  than  four-fifths  ; 
and  when   it  is  oblong,  their  height  may  be  equal  to 
their  breadth.     But  coved  rooms,   if  fquare,  muft   be 
as  nigh  as  broad  ;  and  when  oblong,  they  may   have 
their  height  equal    to  their  breadth,    more  one-fifth, 
one  quarter,   or  even  one-third   of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  length  and  breadth;  and  galleries   fhould  at 
leaft  be  in  hcij^ht  one  and  one-third  of  their  breadth, 
«_        and  at  moil  one  and  a  half,  or  one  and  three-fifths. 
High  rooms      The  coldnefs  of  the  Britirti  climate  is  a  ftrong  ob- 
improper  in  jeflion  to  high  rooms  ;  fo  that  it  is  not  uncommon   to 
Britain.       fgj  the  mod  magnificent  apartments  not  above  15,   16, 
or  at  molt  iS  feet  high)   though  the  c\tent  of  the 


rooms  would  require  a  much  more  confiderable  eleva.  Principles 
tion.  Bat  where  beauty  is  aimed  at,  this  praflice  >  ' '  ' 
ought  not  to  be  imitated. 

When  rooms  are  adorned  with  an  entire  order,  the 
entablature  Ihould  never  exceed  one-fixth  of  the  whole 
height  in  flat-ceiled  rooms,  and  one-fixth  of  the  up-  ^ 

right  part  in  coved  ones  ;  and  when  there  are  neither 
columns  nor  pilafters,  but  only  an  entablature,  Its 
height  ftiould  not  be  above  one-feventh  of  thefe 
heights.  If  the  rooms  be  finifhed  with  a  fimple  cor- 
nice, it  ftiould  never  exceed  one-fourteenth,  nor  ever 
be  lefs  than  one-fifteenth  part  of  the  above-mentioned 
height. 

Chap.  XVII.  Of  Ceilings. 

Ceilings  are  either  flat,  or  coved  in  different  man- 
ners. The  fimpleft  of  the  flat  kind  are  thofe  adorned 
with  large  compartments,  furrounded  with  one  or  fe- 
veral  mouldings,  either  let  into  the  ceiling,  or  projeft- 
ing  beyond  Its  furface  ;  and  when  the  mouldings  that 
form  the  compartments  are  enriched,  and  fome  of  the 
compartments  adorned  with  well  executed  ornaments, 
fuch  ceilings  have  a  good  effeft,  and  are  very  proper 
for  common  dwelling  houfes,  and  all  low  apartments. 
Their  ornaments  and  mouldings  do  not  require  a  bold 
relief ;  but,  being  near  the  eye,  they  mutt  be  finifhed 
with  tafte  and  neatnefs.  For  higher  rooms,  a  flat  ceil- 
ing which  has  the  appearance  of  being  compofed  of 
various  joifts  framed  into  each  other,  and  forming  com- 
partments of  various  geometrical  figures,  fliould  be  em- 
ployed. The  fides  of  the  joifts  forming  the  compart- 
ments are  generally  adorned  with  mouldings,  and  re- 
prefent  either  a  fimple  architrave,  or  an  architrave 
cornice,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  compartments  and 
the  height  of  the  room. 

Coved  ceilings  are  more  expenfive  ;  but  they  are 
likewife  more  beautiful.  They  are  ufed  promifcuoufly 
In  large  and  imall  rooms,  and  occupy  from  one-fifth 
to  one-third  of  the  height  of  the  room.  If  the  room 
be  law  In  proportion  to  its  breadth,  the  cove  muft  like- 
wife  be  low  ;  and  when  it  is  high,  the  cove  muft  be  fo 
likewife  ;  by  which  means  the  excefs  of  the  height 
will  be  rendered  lefs  perceptible.  But,  where  the  ar- 
chitefl  Is  at  liberty  to  proportion  the  height  of  the 
room  to  its  fuperficial  dimenfions,  the  moft  eligible 
proportion  for  the  cove  is  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
height.  In  parallelogram-figured  rooms,  the  middle 
of  the  ceiling  Is  generally  formed  into  a  large  flat  pan- 
nel.  This  pannel,  with  the  border  that  furrouncfs  it, 
may  occupy  from  one  half  to  three-fifths  of  the  breadth 
of  the  room.  The  figure  of  the  cove  is  commonly 
either  a  quadrant  of  a  circle  or  of  an  elliple,  taking  its 
rife  a  little  above  the  cornice,  and  finilliing  at  the  border 
round  the  great  pannel  in  the  centre.  The  border 
projefts  fomewhat  beyond  the  coves  on  the  outfide  ; 
and,  on  the  CiAe  towards  the  pannel.  It  Is  generally 
made  of  fufficient  depth  to  admit  the  ornaments  of  an 
architrave,  or  architrave  and  cornice. 

In  Britain  circular  rooms  are  not  much  in  ufe  ;  but 
they  are  very  beautiful.  Their  height  muft  be  the 
fame  with  that  of  Iquare  rooms ;  their  ceilings  n.ay  be 
flat ;  but  they  are  handlomer  when  coved,  or  of  a  con- 
cave form. 

/ires  doublauXf   or  fofRts  of  arches,  whi:n  narrow, 
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Prind|)lrs.  are   ornarnented    with   guillochsf  or  frtts ;    but  when 
'^     V       ''  broad,  they  may  be  :idoriiccJ  in  a  different  m;iiiner. 

When  tlie  profiles  of  the  room  are  fjilt,  the  ceilings 
out;ht  liilr-.'.iie  to  be  gilt.  The  ufuil  method  is  to 
gild  all  the-  ornMments,  and  to  IcHve  the  grounds  white, 
pearl  colour,  lii^lil  blue,  or  of  any  other  tint  proper 
to  fet  off  the  s^ilHing  to  advantage.  Painted  ceilings, 
lo  common  in  France  and  Italy,  are  but  little  ufed  in 
Britain. 

Chap.  XVII.  Of  Stairs  and  Stair  cafes. 

ig  There  are  many  kinds  of  flaircafes  :  for,  in  fome, 

the  Heps  are  made  ftraight  ;  in  other*  winding  ;  in 
others,  mixed  of  both.  Of  ftraight  (fairs,  fome  fly 
direftly  forward,  others  are  fquare,  others  trian^nilar. 
Others  are  called  French  Jiii>hl! ;  or  •winding  Jl air t, 
(which  in  general  are  calkd^/ra/,  or  cock/ejlairs)  ; 
of  which  fome  are  fquare,  fome  circular  or  round,  and 
fome  elliptical  or  oval  ;  a?id  thcfe  again  are  various, 
fome  winding  about  a  folid,  others  about  an  open 
newel.  St^tirs  mixed  of  ftraight  and  winding  fteps 
are  alfo  of  various  kinds  ;  fome  are  called  dog-/egged ; 
fome  there  are  that  wind  about  a  folid  newel,  and 
«j  others  that  fly  about  a  fquare  open  newel. 
IStaircafes  Great  care  ought  to  be  taken  in  placing  of  the 
where  to  ftaircafe  in  any  building ;  and  therefore  llaircafes 
Ike  placed.  oug},t  to  be  defcribed  and  accounted  for  juftly  when 
the  plan  of  a  building  is  made.  For  want  of  this, 
fometimes  unpardonable  errors  have  been  committed  : 
fuch  as  having  a  little  blind  ftaircale  to  a  large  houfe, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  large  fpacious  ftaircafe  to  a 
little  one. 

Palladio  fays,  in  placing  flaircafes,  the  utmoft  care 
ought  to  be  taken  ;  it  being  dillicult  to  find  a  place 
convenient  for  them,  that  will  not  at  the  fame  time 
prejudice  the  reft  of  the  building.  But  commonly 
the  flairs  are  placed  in  the  angle,  wing,  or  middle  of 
the  front. 

To  every  ftaircafe  are  required  three  openings. 

Firft,  The  door  leading  thereto. 

Secondly,  The  window,  or  windows,  that  give  light 
to  it; 

And,  Thirdly,  The  landing. 

Firft,  The  door  leading  to  the  ftaircafe  ftiould  be 
fo  placed,  that  moft  of  the  building  may  be  lecn  be- 
fore you  come  at  the  ftairs,  and  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  it  may  be  eafy  for  any  perfon  to  find  out. 

Secondly,  For  the  windows  ;  if  theie  be  but  one,  it 
muft  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  ftaircafe,  that 
thereby  the  whole  may  be  enlightened. 

Thirdly,  The  landing  of  ftairs  ftiould  be  large  and 
fpacious  for  the  convenient  entering  into  rooms  ;  in 
a  word,  ftaircafes  ftjould  be  fpacious,  light,  and  ealy 
in  afcent.  The  height  of  large  fteps  muft  never  be 
lefs  than  Ct  inches,  nor  more  than  feven  inches  and  a 
half. 

The  breadth  of  fteps  ftiould  never  be  lefs  than  lo 
inches,  nor  more  than  18  inches  ;  and  the  length  of 
them  not  lefs  than  three  feet,  nor  more  than  I  2. 

jl  Plate  XLIX.  fig.  l.     A  ftaircafe  of  two  flights 

jl  fliows  the  manner  of  drawing  the  ramp,  which  is 
to  rife  equal  to  the  height  of  the  firft  ftep  of  the  next 
flight,  aiid  as  much  as  its  kneeling  ;  as  is  ftiown  by  the 
ramp  inteife£ling  the  rail  of  the  fecond  flight. 
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Fig.  2.  (hows  the  ftraight  rail  interfefting  a  circular  rrinciples- 
cap.  ' 

Fig.  3.  feiSion  of  two  different  hand  raili. 

Fig.  4.  (hows  the  manner  ol  dove-tailing  the  rlfer 
inio  the  ftep. 

Plate  L.  fig.  I.  reprefents  a  ftaircafe,  with  flights, 
and  its  landing  rail. 

P'ig.  2.  (hows  the  folid  part  of  the  ftep  out  of 
whicli  the  fcroll  is  formed  ;  where  a  reprefents  the 
over/ail  of  the  ftep  j  I/,  The  thicknefs  of  the  bracket, 
with  its  mitring  to  the  rifer  ;  and  c,   I'htjlring-Loard. 

Fig.  4.  (hows  the  fcale  for  drawing  the  (croU  of 
fig.  3. — To  perform  which,  take  the  diftance  from  I 
to  the  centre,  in  fig.  3.  and  fet  it  from  1  to  the  centre 
in  fig.  4;  divide  that  extent  into  three  parts,  then  fee 
4  fuch  parts  on  the  upper  fide  of  the  f^e,  and  draw 
the  line  from  4  to  1  ;  let  one  foot  of  your  compafl'es  at 
4,  and  ftrike  the  circular  line  ;  let  that  be  divided  in- 
to 12  equal  parts,  and  then  draw  lines  from  4  through 
thofc  divifions  to  the  upright  line. 

The  fcale  being  thus  made,  draw  the  fcroll  of  fig.  3. 
by  it  in  the  following  manner. 

Set  one  foot  of  your  compaiTes  in  i,  and  defcribe  a 
ftroke  at  c  ;  take  the  fame  diftance,  and  with  one 
foot  in  2,  crofs  the  ftroke  at  c;  then  from  c,  turn 
the  part  from  i  to  2,  and  proceed  in  the  fame  man- 
ner :  for  if  the  diftance  were  taken  in  the  fcale  from 
I  to  the  centre,  it  would  ftrike  the  circle  too  flat  ;  and 
if  taken  from  2,  it  would  ftrike  the  circle  too  quick. 

When  this  is  well  underllood,  there  will  be  little  dif- 
ficulty in  drawing  the  (croU  below  fig.  2.  ;  which 
throws  itfelf  out  farther  in  proportion  than  that  in  fig.  3.; 
for  this  will  always  be  the  cafe  when  the  upper  line 
of  the  fcale,  which  confifts  of  four  divifions  in  fig.  4. 
is  made  but  with  three  divifions  or  lefs ;  whence  it 
appears,  that  the  upper  line  of  the  fcale  may  be  drawn 
at  what  length  you  pleafe,  according  as  you  would 
bring  in  or  keep  out  the  fcroll. 

Plate  LI.  (hows  the  manner  of  fquaring  twift  rails. 

Fig.  2.  exhibits  the  pitch  board,  to  (how  what 
part  of  the  ftep  tlie  twifted  part  of  the  rails  contains  j 
the  three  dotted  lines  drawn  from  the  rail  to  the  pitch 
board  reprefent  the  width  of  the  rail,  which  is  to  be 
kept  level.  The  dotted  lines  a  and  b  fhow  how  much 
half  the  width  of  the  rail  turns  up  from  its  firft  begin- 
ning to  3. 

Fig.  3.  (hows  the  fame  pitch  board  with  the  man- 
ner of  the  rail's  turning  up.  If  the  fides  of  the  twifted 
part  of  the  rail  be  (haped  by  the  rail  mould,  fo  that 
they  direct  down  to  its  ground  plan,  that  is,  the  upper 
fide  of  the  rail  being  firft  ftruck  by  the  mould,  then 
apply  the  mould  to  the  under  flde,  as  much  back  as 
the  level  of  the  pitch  board  lliows,  by  being  ftruck  on 
the  fide  of  the  rail,  and  then  fig.  3.  being  applied  to 
the  outfiile  of  the  rail,  from  its  firft  twifting  part  to  3,. 
will  fliow  how  much  wood  is  to  be  taken  off. 

Fig.  5.  exhibits  the  fquare  of  the  rail,  with  the 
raking  line  of  the  pitch  board  drawn  through  the  mid- 
dle on  the  upper  fide  ;  then  draw  the  depth  of  the  fide 
of  the  rail  parallel  to  this,  and  the  doited  lines  from 
the  diagonal  of  the  rail;  theie  lines  fliow  what  quanti- 
ty of  wood  will  be  wanting  on  the  upper  and  lower 
fides  of  the  rail.  S.'t  your  corapaffes  at  c,  and  draw 
the  circular  itroke  from  the  raking  part  of  the  pitch 
board  to  b  ;  take  the  diftance  a  b  and  transfer  it  from 
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.  Praaice.  a  to  'b,  in  fig.  7.  The  feveral  dillances  thus  found 
^"^^  may  be  fet  at  any  number  of  places,   ranging  with   the 

flraight  part  of  the  rail  ;  and  it  then  forms  the  width 
of  the  mould  for  the  twifting  part  of  the  rail. 

Fig.  7.  lliows  the  fweep  of  the  r;iil.  The  rail  can- 
not  be  fixed  lefs  than  one-fourth  part  from  the  ncjitig 
or  front  of  the  ftep. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  pitch  board  may  be  di- 
vided into  any  number  of  parts,  as  here  into  four  ; 
from  thefe  divifions  draw  lines  acrofs  the  pitch  board 
to  the  raking  line  ;  then  take  the  diflsnces  from  the 
ground  line  of  the  pitch  board  to  the  plan  of  the  rail, 
and  fet  them  perpendicular  from  the  raking  line  of  the 
pitch  board  ;  and  thefe  divifions,  when  the  rail  is  in 
its  proper  pofition,  lie  diieftly  over  the  divifions  on  the 
ground  plan. 

In  this  figure  /,  m,  and  n,  rife  as  much  above  0  as 
the  dotted  line  in  fig.  5.  does  above  the  width  of  the 
rail :  and  they  fink  as  much  below  0  as  the  other  dot- 
ted line  in  fig.  5.  falls  below  the  wid'h  of  the  rail  ;  the 
fame  thickneffes  muft  be  glued  upon  0,  though  the 
greateft  part  will  come  off  in  fquaring.  The  reafon 
of  placing  the  letters  /,  m,  and  /;,  where  they  are,  is 
that  they  might  not  obftruft  the  fmall  divifions  of  the 
rail  mould. 

Fig.  4.  fliows  how  to  find  the  rail  when  it  takes 
more  than  one  ftep.  The  remaining  part  of  the  pitch 
board  is  divided  into  four  parts,  as  before  in  fig.  7. 
and  it  takes  in  two  fuch  parts  of  the  next  flep.  Draw 
lines  from  thefe  divifions  to  the  diagonal  of  the  pitch 
board  as  in  fig.  7.  then  take  the  diftance  a  b,  and 
fet  it  from  c  to  d,  and  fo  proceed  with  the  other  divi- 
fions. 

Another  way  to  find  the  outfide  of  the  rail  mould 
is,  to  draw  all  the  divifions  acrofs  the  plan  of  the  rail  ; 
then  take  the  diftance  from  the  ground  line  of  the 
pitch  board  to  4,  transfer  it  from  the  diagonal  of  the 
pitch  board  to  4  on  the  rail  ;  and  fo  proceed  with 
the  other  dilfances.  Now,  when  the  rail  is  put  in  its 
proper  fituation,  c  will  be  perpendicular  to  b,  and  all 
the  divifions,  as  i,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  in  the  rail,  will  be 
perpendicular  to  I,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  in  the  ground  plan. 

Fig.  6.  iliows  the  plan  of  a  rail  of  five  fteps. 


To  find  the  rail. — Set  five  divifions,  as  from  e  to  b,   Frartlc 
which  is  the  height  of  the  five  ileps  ;  draw   the  diago-  *        v~" 
nal  h  to  the  plan  of  the  tail  ;  then  take  the  diltancef/", 
and  transfer  it  to  g  h,  and  proceed  in  the  fame  manner 
with  the  other  feven  dillances. 

To  find  the  width  of  the  rail  mould. — Draw  the  lines 
acrofs  the  plan  of  the  rail,  as  at  i ;  fet  that  diftance 
from  the  diagonal  to  f;  and  fo  proceed  with  the  reft, 
as  fhown  in  fig.  4. 

Having  formed  the  fides  of  the  rail  perpendicular  to 
its  ground  plan,  and  having  fquared  the  lower  end  of 
the  rail,  then  take  a  thin  lath,  and  bend  it  with  the  rail, 
as  is  reprefented  by  m.  fig.  i. 

This  is  the  readieft  method  of  fquaring  a  folid  rail  ; 
but  if  the  rail  be  bunt  in  the  thicknefles,  the  nofing  of 
the  fteps  muft  be  drawn  upon  a  cylinder,  or  fome  other 
folid  body  of  a  lufticient  width  to  contain  the  width  of 
the  rail  or  ftring  board. 

r  Reprefents  the  depth  of  the  rail,  touching  the 
noie  ot  each  ftep.  Take  a  fufticient  number  of  thick- 
neifes  ot  this  width,  to  make  the  thicknefs  of  your  rail, 
glue  them  altogether  upon  your  cylinder  or  templet  ; 
confine  them  till  they  are  dry,  and  the  rail  taken  off  is 
ready  fquared.  Proceed  in  the  fame  manner  with  the 
architrave,  marked  a. 

Chap.  XIX.    Of  Roofs. 

Plate    LIT.  Fig.   I.  ftiows  the  form  of   a  trufled        „. 
roof,  with  three  ring  pofts,  that  may  carry  70  feet  or 
upwards. 

Fig.  2.  exhibits  an  M  roof,  capable  of  carrying  as 
great  an  extent  as  the  former.  Indeed  both  thefe  de- 
figns  ate  capable  of  carrying  almoft  any  extent. 

Fig.  3.  reprefents  two  different  forts  of  trufles. 

Fig  4.  ftiows  the  manner  of  piecing  timber.  Some- 
times the  joint  may  be  extended  as  far  as  a,  with  ano- 
ther bolt  through  it.  To  the  right  is  ftiown  a  different 
fort  of  joint. 

Fig.  5.  fhows  the  manner  of  trufling  a  girder.  If 
the  truftes  are  full  long,  with  the  pieces  b  and  c,  you 
may  make  them  as  light  as  you  pleafe. 

Fig.  6.  reprefents  the  manner  of  trufting  partitions. 


PART  II.  PRACTICE  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 


HAVING  thus  de'cribed  and  given  rules  for  the 
moft  generally  received  proportions  of  the  different 
parts  of  buildings,  both  of  the  ufeful  and  ornamental 
kind,  we  muft  next  give  an  account  of  the  method  of 
crcfting  different  kinds  of  edifices  ;  and  here  the  judge- 
ment of  the  architedt  muft  nccclTariJy  be  very  much 
employed,  as  no  fixed  rules  have  been  laid  down  by 
which  he  can  be  direfled  in  all  cafes.  As  a  neceffary 
preliminary,  however,  to  the  conftiuftion,  we  muft 
firrt  conftder, 

Chap.  I.   The  Situations  of  Houfes. 

95  Though    it  muft  be,  in  many  cafes,  impoffible  to 

choole  lucii  a  fituation  as  might  be  agreeable  either  to 
the  architcft  or  the  proprietor,  yet  where  a  choice  can 


be  made,  there  are  certainly  a  great  many  circum- 
ftances  that  will  determine  one  fituation  to  be  prefer- 
able to  another.  Thefe  circumftances  depend  entirely 
on  the  perfon  who  is  to  inhabit  the  houfc.  A  farmer, 
for  inflance,  ought  to  dwell  in  the  moft  centrical  pair, 
of  his  farm  ;  an  independent  gentleman  muft  regard 
the  healthincfs.  the  neighbours  with  whom  he  can  con- 
verfe,  the  profpeft  from  his  houle,  and  alfo  the  afpeft 
of  the  ground  near  it.  To  anAver  thele  purpofes  of 
health  and  pleafure,  an  open  elevated  fituation  is  the 
beft,  as  the  air  is  there  pure,  and  thepiofpeft  cxtenfive: 
but  too  elevated  a  fituation  is  difagreeable,  as  being 
both  difficult  of  accefs,  and  expofed  to  cold  and  bleak 
winds.  To  build  in  bottoms  between  hills  is  both  un- 
healthful  and  unplcafant,  the  houfe  being  in  a  manner 
buried,  and  the  ground  near  it  generally  mnrfhy  from 

the 
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Pracflicp.    the  rain  water  which  runs  down  from  the  hiUi,  v/hich 
'"'■      V  renders  the.  air  uiiwholcforae.     As  a  srarHcn  alfo  is  a 

very  necefi'ary  article  to  a  country  habitation,  the  (oil 
is  by  no  mifaiis  a  matter  of  iiidifFcrence  ;  and  thc-re- 
fore  it  m;iv  be  concluded,  that  an  el^'vatcd  fituatlon 
OTi  a  gravelly  loam,  near  fomc  running  water,  is  the 
bed  fituation  for  a  country  houfe. 

Chap.  II.  Of  ike  ConJIruflion  of  Edifices  in  general. 

The  proper  fituation  of  a  houfc,  or  any  other  build- 
ing,  being  chofen,  according   to  its  intended   nature, 
the  next  thing  to  be  confidercd  Is  to   lay  the  founda- 
tion in  a  proper  manner.     'l"he  only  fecurity  of  a  houfe 
or  any  other  building  whatever,    is   in   having  a  good 
foundation,  and  no  error  is  fo  dangerous  as  that  which 
is  committed  here  ;   as  the  ihrinking  of  the  foundation 
96         but  the  breadth  of  a  llraw  miy  caufe    a  rent  of  five  or 
Qjialiucs  of  fix    inches    wide    in    the    lupcrltrufture.       To    guard 
the  grounrl  agj|„(|  errors  of  this  kind,  the  qualities  of  the  ground 
!t>e  examin-  ^'^^  '^  confiderable  depth  mult  be  carefully  obferved. 
ed.  The  beft    foundation  is  tint  which  coufift s  of  gravel 

or  ftone  ;  but,  in  order  to  know  whether  the  interior 
rtrata  arc  fullicient  for  the  fupport  of  the  building,  it 
will  be  advif.ible  to  (ink  wells  at  fome  little  dilfance. 
By  attending  to  what  is  thrown  up  in  digging  thefe, 
the  architeft  will  be  acquainted  with  vviiat  lies  under 
the  limy  or  gravelly  bed  which  on  the  furface  pro- 
mifes.fo  much  fecurity,  and  will  know  what  mealures 
^•j  to  take.  ■ 
KRocky  But  though  a  ftony  or  gravelly  bottom   is  undoubt- 

jround  ediy  the  moft  fure  and  firm,  where  all  is  lound  beneath, 
].„.„.  there  is  no  kmd  or  ground  wnicli  may  prove  more  t.ii- 
lacious,  or  occalion  luch  terrible  accidents.  1  he  rca- 
fon  of  this  is,  that  fuch  kind  of  ground  often  contains 
abfolute  vacuities  ;  nor  is  rock  itfelf,  though  a  founda- 
tion upon  a  rock  is  ftrong  even  to  a  proverb,  free 
from  dangers,  of  the  fame  kind.  Caverns  are  very  fre- 
quent in  rocky  places :  and  fliould  a  heavy  building 
be  erei^ed  over  one  of  thefe,  it  might  luddenly  fall 
down  altogether.  To  guard  againit  accidents  of  this 
kind,  Palladio  advifes  the  throwing  down  great 
weights  forcibly  on  the  ground,  and  obferving  whe- 
ther it  founds  hollow,  or  fhakes  ;  and  the  beating  of  a 
drum  upon  it,  by  the  found  of  which  an  acciiltomed 
ear  will  know  whether  the  earth  is  hollow  or  not. 

Where  the  foundation  is  gravel,  it  will  be  proper  to 
examine  the  thicknefs  of  the  ftrattim,  and  the  qualities 
of  thofe  that  lie  under  it,  as  they  have  appeared  in 
digging.  If  the  bed  of  gravel  is  thick,  and  the  under 
Rrata  of  a  found  and  firm  kind,  there  needs  no  alTift- 
ance  ;  if  othervvife,  we  muft  have  recourfe  to  various 
nj  methods  in  order  to  fupply  the  defeft. 
'Sandy  or  The  other  matters  which   mc--  occur  for   a  founda- 

^%%y  tion    are   clay,   fand,  common   earth,  or  rotten  boggy 

groundhow  ^y  j_  Cluy  will  often  both  raife  and  fink  a  founda- 
tion  ;  yet  it  has  a  lolidity  which,  with  proper  manage- 
ment, is  very  ufeful.  The  mardiy,  rotten,  or  boggy 
ground  is  ol  all  others  the  worft  ;  yet  even  upon  this 
great  buildings  may  be  raifed  with  perfeft  fafety,  pro- 
vided  proper  care  be  taken.  In  cafe  of  boggy  earths, 
or  unfirm  fand,  piling  is  one  of  the  moft  common  me- 
thods of  fecuring  a  foundation  ;  and,  notwithilanding 
the  natural  difad vantage  of  the  earth,  piles,  when  pro- 


perly executed,  arc  one  of  the  firmrfl   and  rr.oft  fecure   TafWf. 
foundations.  ' 

In  foundations  near  the  edge  of  waters,  we  fliould  p^^^j,, 
always  be  careful  to   found  to  the  very    bottpm  ;     3Sti,jn"iiMr 
many  terrible  accidents  have  happened  from  f he  ground  water*  dan- 
being   undermined   by   rivers.     Tlie  f?nie  method  is  tOo'^''''"** 
be  followed  when  the    ground  on   whicii  we  build   has 
been   dug   or   wrought   before.      It   ought  never  to  be 
trulted  in  the  condition  in  which  it  is  left  :  but  we  mufl 
dig  through  it  into  the  fulid  'jnd  unmoved  ground,  and 
fome  way  into  that,   according   to  the  weight  and  big-      ^ 
nefs  of  the  intended  edifice.     The  church  of  St  Peter's  Dffi  dl  in 
at  Rome  is  an  inftance   of  the  importance  of  this  laft  Si  I'lirr's 
obfervation.      That  church  is  in   great  p^rt  built  upon  "' "■"""^' 
the  old  circus  of  Nero  ;  and   the  builders  having  ne- 
glefted  to  dig  through   the  old   foundation,  the   Itruc- 
ture  is  confequently  lo  much  the  we:iktr.     The    walls 
were  judged  of  ftrcngth   enough  to    bcnr  two   fteeplcs 
upon  the  corners  of  the   frontilpiece;   but  the  founda- 
tion vv:s  found  too  weak,  when  it  was  impoITible  to  re- 
medy the  defcft  perfeflly. 

Before  the  arcliitefl,  however,  begins  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  building,  it  will  be  proper  to  con- 
ilruft  fuch  drains  as  may  be  neceffary  for  carrying  off 
the  rain,  or  other  refufe  water  that  would  otherwife 
be  collefled  and  lodged  about  the  houfe.  In  making  jjrains  how- 
of  drains  for  carrying  off  this  water,  it  will  be  necef  uiaJc. 
(ary  to  make  large  allowances  for  the  dificrent  quanti- 
ties that  may  be  collected  at  different  tirres.  It  mutt 
alio  be  confidered,  that  water  of  this  kind  is  always 
loaded  with  a  vaft  quantity  of  fcdimcnt,  which,  by  its 
continual  falling  to  the  bottom  will  be  very  apt  to 
choke  up  the  drain,  eipecially  at  thofe  places  where 
there  happen  to  be  angles  or  corners  in  its  courfe. 
The  only  method  of  preventing  this  is  by  means  of  cer- 
tain cavities  difpoled  at  proper  diftances  from  one  ano- 
ther. In  thefe  the  fediment  will  be  coUefted,  and  tot 
they  are  for  that  reafon  cM.eifefspoolt.  With  regard ^''P°°'*" 
to  thefe,  the  only  dirrflions  neceffary  are,  that  they 
be  placed  at  proper  diltances,  be  fufliciently  large,  and 
placed  fo  as  to  be  eafily  cleanled.  It  is  a  good  rule  to 
make  a  fefspool  at  each  place  where  the  water  enters 
the  drain  ;  as  by  this  means  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
fediment  will  be  prevented  from  entering  the  channel 
at  all.  Others  are  to  be  made  at  proper  diflances, 
cfpeciallv  where  there  are  any  angles.  They  rouft  be 
made  fuificiently  large ;  the  bigger,  in  moderation, 
the  better ;  and  they  muft  alfo  be  covered  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  be  eafily  got  at  in  order  to  be  cleaned. 
But,  as  putrid  water  is  exceedingly  noxious,  it  will  be 
necefTary  to  carry  up  a  brick  funnel  over  every  fefs- 
pool,  in  order  to  prevent  the  collcflion  of  the  putrid 
cfiluvia,  which  would  otherwife  occafion  the  death  of 
the  perfon  who  cleaned  it. 

All  drains  ought  to  be  arched  over  at  top,  and  may  Proportions" 
be  moft  conveniently  built  of  brick.  According  toofdrains. 
their  different  fizes,  the  following  proportions  of  height 
and  thicknefs  may  be  obferved.  If  the  drain  is  18 
inches  wide,  the  height  of  the  walls  may  be  one  foot 
and  their  thicknefs  nine  inches  j  the  bottom  may  be 
paved  with  brick,  laid  tiatwife,  and  the  arch  turned 
four  inches.  If  the  drain  is  22  inches  wide,  the  fide 
walls  arc  then  to  be  one  foot  three  inches  in  height, 
and  the  reft  conftrudled  as   before.     If  it  is   14  inches 
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Pradics.    wids,  the  height  of  the   wslls  may  be  nine  inches,  and 
'     "    the  fweep  of  the  arch  four.      A   drain  of  a  yard  wide 
ftiould  have  the  fame  height,  and  the  arch  turned  over 
it  ought  to  be  nine  inches  thick.     Upon  the  lame  prin- 
ciples and  proportions  niay  other  drains  of  any  fize  be 
J04        conftrufled. 
Foundation       The  fewers  and  drains  being  coriftrufted  in  a  man- 
ofbmldingSf,gj.  proportioned  to  the  fize  of  the  intended  building, 
°^''  ^'  '     the  architeiEl  may  next  proceed  to   lay  the  foundation 
of  the   walls.     Here  the  firlt   care   muft  be,  that   the 
floor  of  the  foundation   be   perfedly  fmoolh   and  level. 
The  Italians  begin  with  laying  over   it  an  even  cover- 
ing of  ftrong  oak  plank  ;  and  upon  that  they  lav,  with 
the  moft  exaft  care,  the  firlt   courfe  of  the   materials. 
Whether  we  take  this  method,   or   begin  upon  the  na- 
ked  floor,   all   muft  be  laid  with  the   moft  exafl  truth 
by   rule    and    line.     When  the  board   plat  is  laid,  a 
fourfe  of  ftone  is  the  beft   firft    bed,   and  this   i''  to  be 
laid  without  mortar  ;  for   lime  would    mak.-   the  wood 
decay,  which  otherwife,  in  a  tolerably  good   foil,   will 
laft  for  ages,      After  this,  all  the  courles  {hould  follow 
with  the  fame  perfect  evennefb  and  legul'-rity.     If  the 
materials  arc   brick,  they  (hould  be  Isid  on  with  an 
equal,  and  not  too  great  quantity  of  mortar  :  if  rtone, 
'  they  ought  to  be  placed  reyularly,  and  in  the  fame  fi- 

tuation  in  w'hich  they  lay  in  the  quariy  :  for  many 
ftones  which  will  bear  any  weight  fiatwilV,  and  in 
their  natural  pofltion,  «re  of  Inch  a  grain,  that  they 
will  fplit  otherwife.  The  joinings  of  the  under  courfe 
muft  be  covered  by  the  foUd  of  the  next  courfe  all  the 
way  up  ;  and  the  utmoft  care  muft  be  taken  that  there 
be  no  vacuity  left  in  the  wall,  for  the  weight  will  moft 
certainly  crufti  it  in.  The  lefs  mortar  there  is  in  a 
foundation,  the  better.  Its  ufe  is  to  cement  the  bricks 
and  ftones  together ;  and  the  evener  they  are,  the  lefs 
will  be  required  for  that  purpofe.  Where  mortar  is 
ufcd  to  fill  up  cavities,  it  becomes  part  of  the  wall  ; 
and  not  being  of  equal  ftrength  with  the  folid  mate- 
rials, it  takes  from  the  firmnefs  of  the  building.  For 
the  fame  reafon  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd  than  to 
fill  up  a  foundation  with  loofe  ftones  or  bricks  thrown 
in  at  random  ■,  and  where  this  is  done,  the  ruin  of  the 
building  is  inevitable.  Wheie  the  foundation  of  a 
principal  wall  is  laid  upon  piles,  it  v,i!l  be  necelfary 
alfo  to  pile  the  foundations  of  the  partitions,  though 
,Q,  not  fo  ftrongly. 
Thickn^fs  The  thickiiefs  of  foundation  walls  in  general  ought 
and  dimi-  to  be  double  that  of  th.e  walls  which  they  are  to  fup- 
""'"'"  °f  port.  The  loofer  the  ground,  the  thicker  the  founda- 
^*  '•  '"^"  tion  wall  ought  to  be  ;  and  it  will  require  the  fame  ad. 
dition  alfo  in  proportion  of  what  is  to  be  raifed  upoti 
it.  The  plane  of  the  ground  muft  be  perfeftly  level, 
that  the  weight  may  prefs  equally  everywhere :  for 
when  it  inclines  more  to  one  fide  than  another,  the 
wall  will  fplit.  The  foundations  rauft  diminilli  as  they 
rife,  but  the  perpendicular  is  to  be  e.xaflly  kept  in  the 
upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  wall  ;  and  this  caution 
ought  to  be  obferved  all  the  way  up  with  the  fame 
ftriffnefs.  In  fome  ground,  the  foundation  may  be 
arched  ;  which  will  fave  materials  and  labour,  at  the 
fame  time  thnt  the  fupcrftrufturc  has  an  equal  fecurity. 
This  practice  is  peculiarly  ferviceablc  where  the  foun- 
dation is  piled. 

As  the  foundation  walls  are  to  diminifh  in  thickncfs, 
f9  are  thofc  which  are  built  upon  thera.     This  is  ne- 
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ceftary  in  order  to  fave  expence,  but  Is  not  abfolutely  Pfa<5tice. 
fo  la  ftrengthen  the  wall;  for  this  would  be  no  lefs '  '  v"""" 
ftronjr  though  it  was  continued  all  the  way  to  the  top  r,-  "? 
01  an  equal  thicknels,  provided  the  perpendicular  was  of  the 
exactly  kept.  In  this  the  ancients  were  very  expert  jthickneft 
for  we  fee,  in  the  remains  of  their  works,  walls  thu$*^^i''*ll»« 
carried  up  to  an  exorbitant  height.  It  is  to  be  obfer- 
ved, however,  that,  bcfides  perfeft  truth  in  their  per- 
pendiculars, they  never  grudged  iron-work,  which 
contributed  greatly  to  the  ftrength  of  their  buildings. 
The  thicknefs  and  diminution  of  walls  is  in  a  great 
mcalure  arbitrary.  In  common  houies  built  of  brick, 
the  general  diminution  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  is 
one  half  the  thicknefs  at  the  bottom  ;  the  beginning  is 
two  bricks,  then  a  brick  and  a  half,  and  laftly  one 
brick,  thicknefs.  In  larger  edifices,  the  walls  muft 
be  made  proportionally  thicker ;  but  the  diminution 
is  prelerved  much  in  the  iame  manner.  Where  ftone* 
arc  uied  regard  muft  be  had  to  their  nature,  and  the 
pro|jritty  of  their  figures  for  holding  one  another. 
Where  the  wall  is  to  be  compofed  of  two  materials,  as 
ftone  and  brick,  the  heavieft  ought  always  to  be  placed 
undermoit.  ,g_ 

There  is  one  farther  particular  regarding  the  ftrength  Angles  how 
of  a  plain  wall,  and  that  is,  the  fortifying  its  angles,  fortified. 
This  is  beft  done  with  good  ftone  on  each  fide,  which 
gives  not  only  a  great   deal  of  ftrength,  but  a  great 
deal  of  beauty.     Pilafters  properly  applied  are  a  great 
ftrengthening  to  walls.     Their   beft  diftance  is   sbout 
every  20  feet,  and  they  Ihould   rife  five  or  fix  inches 
from  the  naked  of  the  wall.     A  much  ilighter  wall  of 
brick  with  this  alTiftance,  is    ftronger  than   a  heavier 
and  raailier   one   built  plain.     In  brick  walls  of  every 
kind,  it  is  alfo  a  great  addition  to  their  ftrength  to  lay 
fome  chief  courfes  of  a  larger  and  harder  matter  ;  for 
thefe  ferve  like  finews  to  keep  all  the  reft  firmly  toge- 
ther, and  are  of  great  ufe  where  a  wall  happens  to  fink      los 
more  on  one  fide  than  another.     As  the  openings  in  aWindoxrs  '* 
wall  are  all  weakenings,  and  as  the  corners  require  to''"P"'P^'' 

be  the  ftrongeft  parts,  there  (hould   never  be  a  window  "^^"_" 

corners* 
very  near  a  corner.     Properly,  there  (hould  always  be 

the  breadth  of  the  opening  firm  to  the  corner.  In 
the  moft  perfeft  way  of  forming  the  diminution  of 
walls,  the  middle  of  the  thinnelf  part  being  ditettly 
over  the  middle  of  the  thickeft,  the  whole  is  of  a  py- 
ramidal form  ;  but  where  one  fide  of  the  wall  muft  be 
perpendicular  and  plain,  it  ought  to  be  the  inner,  for 
the  fake  of  the  floors  and  crofs  walls.  The  dirainifh- 
ed  fide,  in  this  cafe,  may  be  covered  with  a  falcia  or 
cornice,  which  will  at  once  be  a  ftrength  and  orna- 
ment. 

Along"  with  the  conftruflion  of  walls,  that  of  'he^^i^^j^  ,_ 
chimneys  muft  alfo  be  confidered  ;  foi  errors  in  the 
conftruftion  of  thefe,  will  render  the  moft  elegant 
building  e.vtremely  difagreeabJe.  The  common  caufes 
of  fmoking  are  either  that  the  wind  is  too  much  Ut  in 
2bovc  at  the  mouth  of  the  (haft,  or  the  fmckc  is  ftifled 
below  ;  and  fomctimes  a  higher  building,  or  a  great 
elevation  of  the  ground  behind,  is  the  (burce  of  the 
inifchicf ;  or  laftly,  the  room  in  which  the  chimney  is 
may  be  fo  fmall  or  dole,  that  there  is  not  a  lufhcitnt 
current  of  air  to  drive  up  the  (moke.  Alnioft  all  that 
can  be  done,  while  the  walls  are  conftru61ing,  to  pre- 
vent fmokc,  is,  to  make  the  chimney  vent  narrower 
at  bottom  than  top  :  yet  this  muft  not  be  cairicd  to  an 
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Pra(5licc.   extreme ;  becaiife  the  fmoke  will  then   linj^cr  in  the 
*"     »        '  upper  part,  and   all   the    force  of  the  (lr;iU);ht  will  not 
be  able  to  fend  it  up.      As  for  the  methods  of  curing 
fmoky  chimneys  in  houfes  already  built,  fee  the  article 
Chimmev. 
Roofs.  After  the   walls  are  finiflicd,  the   roof  is  the   next 

confideration  :  but  concerning  it  very  little  can  be 
faid  ;  only  that  its  weight  muft  be  proportioned  to  the 
ftrcngth  of  the  walls.  It  muft  alfo  be  contrived  fo  as 
to  prefs  equally  upon  the  building  ;  and  the  inner 
walls  muft  bear  their  fliare  of  the  load  as  well  as  the 
outer  ones.  A  roof  ought  neither  to  be  too  maflTy  nor 
too  liglit  ;  as  being  neceffary  for  keeping  the  walls  to- 
gether by  its  preflure,  which  it  is  incapable  of  doing 
while  too  light  ;  and  if  too  heavy,  it  is  in  danger  of 
throwing  them  down.  Of  thefe  two  extremes,  how- 
_jj  ever,  the  laft  is  to  be  accounted  the  worrt. 
Floors.  With  regard  to  the  Hoorf,  they  are  moft  commonly 

made  of  wood  ;  in  which  cafe,  it  will  be  necoflary  that 
it  fhould  be  well  feafoncd  by  being  kept  a  confiderable 
time  before  it  is  ufed.  The  floors  of  the  fame  ftory 
fhould  be  all  perfeftly  on  a  level  :  not  even  a  thrtfliold 
riling  above  the  reft  ;  and  if  in  any  part  there  is  a  room 
or  clofet  whofe  floor  is  not  perfcftly  level,  it  ought  not 
to  be  left  fo,  but  raifed  to  an  equality  with  the  reft  ; 
what  is  wanting  of  the  true  floor  being  fupplied  by  a 
falfc  one. 

In  mean  houfes,  the  floors  may  be  made  of  clay,  ox 
blood,  and  a  moderate  portion  of  fharp  fand.  Thefe 
three  ingredients,  beaten  thoroughly  together  and  well 
fpread,  make  a  firm  good  floor,  and  of  a  beautiful  co- 
lour. In  elegant  houfes,  the  floors  of  this  kind  are 
made  of  plafter  of  Paris,  beaten  and  lifted,  and  mixed 
with  other  ingredients.  This  may  be  coloured  to  any 
hue  by  the  addition  of  proper  fubftances  ;  and,  when 
well  worked  and  laid,  makes  a  very  beautiful  floor. 
Befides  thefe,  halls,  and  fome  other  ground  rooms, 
are  paved  or  floored  with  marble  or  ftone  ;  and  this  ei- 
ther pUin  or  dotted,  or  of  a  variety  of  colours  ;  but 
the  univerfal  praftice  of  carpeting  has,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  fet  afide  the  beftowing  any  ornamental  workman- 
fliip  upon  floors.  In  country  buildings,  alfo,  floors 
are  frequently  made  of  bricks  and  tiles.  Thefe,  ac- 
cording to  their  (hapes,  may  be  laid  in  a  variety 
of  figures ;  and  they  are  alfo  capable  of  fome  variation 
in  colour,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  earth  from 
which  they  were  made.  They  may  be  laid  at  any 
time  ;  but  for  thofe  of  earth  or  plafter,  they  are  beft 
made  in  the  beginning  of  fummer,  for  the  fake  of  their 
drying. 

Chap.  III.  Of  the  di/lributhn  of  the  Apartvtents  of 
Houjes,  •with  other  conveniences. 

As  houfes  are  built  only  for  the  fake  of  their  inha- 
bitants, the  dillribution  of  the  apartments  muft  of  ne- 
ceflity  be  direfted  by  the  way  of  life  in  which  the  in- 
Wlan  of  a     liabitants  are  engaged.      In  the  country,  this  is  com- 
tarm  houfe.  n^o^'y  farming;  and   here,  befides   the  houfe  for  the 
family,  there  is  alfo  necen"ary  a  barn  for  the  reception 
of  the  produce  of  the  ground,  a  ftable   for  cattle,  a 
cart-houfe   for   keeping   the   utenfils  under  cover,  and 
flieds  for  other  ufes. — To  accomplifti  thefe  purpofes, 
let  a  piece  of  ground  be  taken  of  five  times  the  extent 
of  the  front  of  the  houfe,  and  cnclofcd  in  the  leaft  ex- 
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houfe  be  placed,  and  in   the   front   of  tiie  ground   the  ' 

barn  and  the   fl:ible,  with  the  adjoining  flicds.     Thefe 

are  to  be  fet  one  on  each  fide,  to  the  extreme  meafurc 

of  the  cnclofcd  ground  ;  they  will  thus  fill   up  a   part 

of  the  entrance,    and    will   leave  all  about  the   houfe 

fome  cnclofcd  ground  by  xvay  of  yard.     I'rom  the  barn 

to  the  ftable  may  be  extended  a  fence  with   a  gate  in 

the  middle,  and  this  gate  ought  to  front  the  door  of 

the  houfe. 

This  much  being  fettled,  the  plan  of  the  houfe  and 
out  buildings  may  be  made  as  follows.  The  door  may 
open  into  a  plain  brick  pafTigc,  at  the  end  of  which 
may  be  carried  up  a  fmall  ftaircafe.  On  one  fide  of 
the  paiTage  may  be  a  common  kitchen  ;  and  on  the  o- 
ther  fide  a  better  or  larger  room,  which  will  ferve  the 
family  by  way  of  parlour.  Beyond  this  may  ftand  on 
one  fide  the  pantiy,  and  on  the  other  the  dairy  room, 
the  laft  being  twice  the  fize  of  the  former.  They  are 
placed  on  the  fame  fide  with  the  parlour,  on  account 
of  the  heat  of  the  kitchen,  which  renders  it  improper 
to  be  near  them.  On  the  kitchen  fide,  a  brcwhoufe 
may  very  conveniently  be  placed.  More  rooms  may 
be  added  on  the  ground  floor  as  occafion  requires  ;  and 
the  upper  ftory  is  to  be  divided  into  bedchambers  for 
the  family,  with  garrets  over  them  for  the  fervan's.— 
A  houfe  of  this  kind  is  reprefented  Plate  LIII.  fig.  i. ; 
and  one  of  a  foraewhit  better  kind,  fig.  2.  where  a 
private  gentleman  who  has  a  fmall  family  may  find 
conveniency.  nj 

On  Plate  LIV.  is  reprefented  a  gentleman's  country-  Of  an  de- 
feat, built  on   a  more  elegant  plan.     Here  the  front  P*"' ^<>"^ 
may  extend  65  feet  in  length,  the  depth  in  the  centre"^ 
being  40  feet,  and  in  each  of  the  wings  45.     The  of- 
fices  may  be   difpofed    in    wings  ;  the  kitchen   in  the 
one,  and  the  ftables  in  the  other  ;  both  of  which,  how- 
ever, may  correfpond   in  their  front   with   the  reft  of 
the  building,  which  they   ought  alfo  to  do  with  one 
another.      Thefe  wings  may  have    a  projeftion  of  13 
feet  from  the  dwelling  houfe,  to  which  they  ought  to 
be  connefted,  not  by  ftraight  lines,  but  by  curves  as 
reprefented  fig.  2. 

The  beft  proportion'  of  thefe  offices  to  a  faoufe  ex- 
tending 65  feet  in  front,  is  35  feet.  If  they  are  fmal- 
ler,  the  houfe  will  look  gigantic  ;  if  larger,  they  will 
kiTen  its  afpeft.  To  a  front  of  35  feet,  a  depth  of  48 
is  a  very  good  proportion.  There  ought  alio  to  be  a 
covered  communication  between  the  dwelling  houfe 
and  offices,  which  muft  not  appear  only  to  be  a  plain 
blank  wall,  but  muft  be  ornamented  with  gates,  as  in 
the  figure.  The  arch  by  which  the  ofRces  are  joined 
to  the  dwelling  houfe  muft  be  proportioned  to  tlie  ex- 
tent of  the  buildings ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  better 
proportion  than  five  feet  within  the  angles  of  the  build- 
ings. By  tins  means  the  wings,  which  have  only  a 
projeflion  of  13  feet,  will  appear  to  have  one  of  18, 
and  the  light  will  be  agreeably  broken. 

With  regard  to  the  Internal  diftribution  of  a  houfe 
of  this  kind,  the  under  ftory  may  be  conveniently  di- 
vided into  three  rooms.  The  hall,  which  is  in  the 
centre  will  occupy  the  whole  of  the  projedtir.g  part, 
having  a  room  on  each  fide.  The  length  of  the  hall 
muft  be  24  feet  and  its  breadth  IZ  :  the  rooms  on 
each  fide  of  it  muft  be  16  feet  long,  and  11  wide.  Of 
thefe  two  front  rooms,  that  on  the  right  hand  may  be 
4  E  conveniently 
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conveniently  made  a  xvaiting  room  for  perfons  of  bet- 
ter rank,  and  that  on  the  left  hand  a  drefllng  room  for 
the  mafter  of  the  houfe.  Behind  the  hall  may  run  a 
paflage  of  four  feet  and  a  half,  leading  to  the  apart- 
ments in  the  hinder  part  of  the  houfe  and  the  ftair- 
cafe.  Thefe  may  be  difpofed  as  follows  :  Direftiy 
behind  the  hall  and  this  paffjge  the  fpace  may  be  oc- 
cupied by  a  faloon,  whofe  length  is  24  feet  and  its 
breadth  17.  On  the  left  hand  of  the  p^ff-ige,  behind 
the  hall,  is  to  be  placed  the  grand  ftaircafe  ;  and  as 
it  will  not  fill  the  whole  depth,  a  pleafant  common 
psrlour  may  teiminatc  on  that  fide  of  the  houfe.  On 
the  other  fide,  the  pafflige  is  to  lead  to  the  door  of 
the  great  dining  parlour,  which  may  occupy  the  whole 
fpace. 

A  plan  of  a  houfe  of  the  fame  kind,  but  fomewhat 
different  in  the  dJfttibution,  is  reprefented  below  in 
the  Time  place.  The  front  here  extends  68  feet,  and 
the  wings  pro-efl  28  feet  ;  their  depth  is  48,  and  their 
breadth  36.  The  hall  may  be  26  feet  long  and  1 7  broad. 
On  the  left  hand  of  the  hall  may  be  a  waiting  room 
16  feet  long  and  10  broad  ;  behind  which  may  be  a 
handfome  dining  roam.  The  paflage  into  this  waiting 
room  fiiould  be  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall ;  and  it 
inuft  have  another  opening  into  the  room  behind  it. 
On  the  right  hand  of  the  hall  is  the  place  of  the  great 
flaircafe,  for  which  a  breadth  of  16  feet  three  inches 
is  to  be  allowed.  In  the  centre  of  the  building,  be- 
hind the  hall,  may  be  a  drawing  room  26  feet  long 
and  16  broad  ;  and  behind  the  ftaircafe  will  be  room 
for  a  common  parlour  of  16  fett  fquare.  The  palTtge 
of  communication  between  the  houfe  and  wings  may 
be  formed  into  colonnades  in  a  cheap  manner  behind  : 
a  flight  of  fteps,  railed  with  a  fweep,  occupying  the 
centre  of  each,  and  leading  up  to  a  door,  and  the  co- 
vering being  no  more  than  a  flied  fupported  by  the 
plaineft  and  cheapeft  columns. 

The  two  wings  now  remain  to  be  difpofed  of.  That 
on  the  right  hand  may  contain  the  kitchen,  and  o.'lices 
belonging  to  it,  and  the  other  the  flnbles.  7'he  front 
of  the  right  hand  wing  may  be  occupied  by  a  kitchen 
entirely,  .which  will  then  be  3D  feet  long  and  i6|- 
%vide  ;  or  it  may  be  made  fmaller  by  fetting  off  a 
fmall  room  to  the  right.  Twenty-two  feet  by  i  6  will 
then  be  a  good  bignefs.  The  other  room  will  then 
liave  the  fame  depth  of  16  feet,  and  the  width  to  the 
front  may  be  7|.  Beyond  the  kitchen  may  ftand  the 
Jhircafe,  for  which  7^  feet  will  be  a  proper  allow- 
ance ;  and  to  the  right  of  this  may  be  a  fciilleiy  12 
feet  10  inches  deep  from  the  back  front  by  feven  in 
breadth.  To  the  left  of  the  flair  may  be  a  fervants 
hall  16  feet  fquare,  and  behind  that  a  larder  12  feet 
10  by  14  feet  6.  In  the  centre  of  the  other  wing  may 
be  a  double  coach-houfe  :  for  which  there  (liould  be 
allowed  the  whole  breadth  of  the  wing,  with  10  feet 
6  inches  in  the  clear  ;  and  on  each  ficie  of  this  may  be 
the  ftables.  The  external  decorations  of  the  front  and 
wings  will  be  better  undei  flood  from  the  figure  than 
they  can  be  by  any  ilefcription. 

Plate  LV.  (hows  the  plan  and  elevation  of  the  houfe 
of  the  earl  of  Wtniyfs  at  Newmills.  'I'he  propor- 
tions of  the  rooms  are  marked  in  the  plan  ;  and  the 
front,  being  decorated  with  columns  of  the  Ionic  or- 
der, will   fufficiently  fliow  in  what  manner  any  of  the 
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five  orders  may  be  introduced  with  propriety  and  ele-  Pmhict. 
gance.  '       k     '•> 

Chap.  IV.  Of  Aquatic  Buildings, 

I.  Of  Bridges. 

These  are  conftrufted  either  of  wood  or  ftone  ;  of  n^ 
which  the  lad  are  evidently  tht  flrongeft  and  molt  du- 
rable, and  therefore,  in  all  cafes,  to  be  preferred  where 
the  expence  of  ereffing  them  can  be  borne.  The  pro- 
per fituation  for  them  is  eafily  known,  and  requires  no 
explanation  ;  the  only  thing  to  be  obferved  is,  to  make 
them  crofs  the  Ifream  at  right  angles,  for  the  fake  of 
boats  that  pafs  through  tae  arches  with  the  current  of 
the  river  ;  and  to  prevent  the  continual  Ifriking  of  the 
flream  againft  the  piers,  which  in  a  long  courfe  may 
endanger  their  being  damaged  and  deftroyed  in  the 
end. 

Bridges  built  for  a  communication  of  high  roads, 
ought  to  be  fo  flrong  and  fublfantial  as  to  be  proof 
againfl  all  accidents  that  may  happen,  to  have  a  free 
entrance  for  carriages,  afford  an  eafy  paffage  to  the 
waters,  and  be  properly  ad^ipted  for  navigation,  if  the 
river  admits  of  it.  Therefore  the  bridge  ought  to  be 
at  leaft  as  long  as  the  river  is  wide  in  the  time  of  its 
greatell  flood  :  becaufe  the  flopping  of  the  waters  above 
may  caufe  too  great  a  fall,  which  may  prove  danger- 
ous to  the  veffels,  and  occafion  the  under  gravelling 
the  foundation  of  the  piers  and  abutments  ;  or,  by  re- 
ducing the  paffage  of  the  water  too  much  in  time  of 
a  great  flood,  it  might  break  through  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  overflow  the  adjacent  country,  which  would 
caufe  very  great  damages  ;  or  if  this  fhould  not  hap- 
pen, the  water  might  rife  above  the  arches,  and  en- 
danger the  bridge  to  be  overlet,  as  has  happened  in 
many  places. 

When  the  length  of  the  bridge  is  equal  to  the  breadth 
of  the  river,  which  is  commonly  the  cafe,  the  current 
is  leffened  by  the  fpace  taken  up  by  the  piers  ;  for 
which  reafon  this  thicknefs  lliould  be  no  more  than  is 
neceffary  to  fupport  the  arches ;  and  it  depends,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  abutments,  on  the  w^dth  of  the 
arches,  their  thicknefs,  and  the  height  of  the  piers. 

The  form  of  the  arch  is  commonly  femicircular;  but  ProperforJ^r 
when  they  are  of  any  great  width,  they  are  made  el- of  arches, 
liptical,  becaufe  they  would  otherwife  become  too 
high.  This  has  been  done  at  the  Pont  Royal  at  Paris, 
where  the  middle  atch  is  75  feet,  and  its  height  would 
have  been  37.  f  feet,  infttad  of  which  it  is  only  24  by 
being  made  elliptical. 

Another  advantage  of  much  more  importance  arifes 
from  the  oval  figure,  which  is,  that  the  quantity  of  ma- 
fonry  of  the  arches  is  reduced  in  the  fame  proportion 
as  the  radius  of  the  arch  is  to  its  height.  That  is,  if 
the  radius  is  36  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  arch  24, 
or  three- fourths  of  the  radius,  the  quantity  of  mafonry 
of  the    arches   is   likewife   reduced    to    three-fourths  j  » 

which  mull  leffen  the  cxpcnce  of  the  biidge  confide- 
rably.  Notwithlfanding  thefe  advanfiges,  however, 
the  latcll  experiments  have  df.termined  feiiments  of  cir- 
cles to  be  preferable  to  cuivcs  of  any  other  kind  ;  and 
of  thefe  the  femicircle  is  undoubtedly  the  befl,  as  pref- 
fing  moll  perpendicularly  on  the  piers. 

When 
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PracTice.        When  ihc  lirislit  of  the   pitrs  is  about  fix  fttt,  and 
'^     »  the  arches  arc  circular,  experience  has  fliowii,  lays  Mr 

Belidor,  that  it  is  fullicieiit  to  malce  the  thicknels  of 
the  piirs  the  fixth  part  of  the  width  of  the  arch,  and 
two  feet  more  ;  that  is,  the  thicknefs  of  the  piers  of  an 
arch  of  ^(i  feet,  ought  to  be  cigiit  feet  ;  thofc  of  an 
arch  of  48  feet,  to  be'  10. 
Thicknifs  When  the  arches  are  of  a  great  width,  the  thicknefs 
i«fth=  picrs.of  the  piers  msy  be  reduced  to  the  fiiclh  part  of  tliat 
width  ;  but  the  depreflion  of  the  two  feet  is  not  done 
at  once  ;  th.it  is,  in  an  arch  of  above  48  feet,  3  inches 
are  taken  off  for  every  6  feet  of  increale  of  the  width 
of  the  arch.  For  inltancc,  the  thicknels  of  the  piers 
fupporting  an  arch  of  72  feit  wide,  Ihould  be  14  feet, 
according  to  the  preceding  rule  ;  but  by  taking  otF 
3  inches  for  every  6  feet,  above  an  arch  of  48  wide, 
the  thicknefs  of  the  piers  is  reduced  to  13  feet  ;  con- 
fequcntly,  by  following  the  fame  rule,  the  thicknefs  of 
the  piers  fupporting  an  aich  of  16  fatiioms  wide,  will 
be  1 6  feet;  all  the  others  above  that  width  are  the 
fixth  part  of  the  width. 

After  this,  Mr  Belidor  gives  a  rule  for  finding  the 
thicknels  of  the  piers  which  fupport  elliptic  arches, 
and  makes  them  llrongtr  than  the  former  •,  the  abut- 
ments he  makes  one-fixth  part  more  than  the  piers  of 
the  largeft  arch.  But  it  is  plain  that  tlule  rules  are 
infutficient,  being  merely  guefs-wotk,  determined  from 
,,ij  fome  works  that  have  been  executed. 
Ofthearch-  The  thicknels  of  the  aich-!lones  is  not  to  be  deter- 
ftones.  mined  by  theory,  nor  do  thofe  authors  who  have  writ- 
ten on  the  lubjeft  agree  amongd  themfelves.  Mr  Gau- 
tier,  an  experienced  engineer,  in  his  works,  makes  the 
length  of  the  arch-ftones,  of  an  arch  24  feet  wide,  two 
feet ;  of  an  arch  45,  60,  75,  90  wide,  to  be  3,  4,  5, 
6,  feet  long  relpeftively,  when  they  are  hard  and  du- 
rable, and  fymething  longer  when  they  are  of  a  lo/t 
nature  :  on  the  contrary,  Mr  Belidor  fays,  they  ought 
to  be  always  one  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  width  of  the 
arch,  whether  the  ftones  be  hard  or  folt  ;  becaufe,  if 
they  are  foft,  they  weigh  not  fo  much. 

But  that  the  length  of  the  arch-llones  rtiould  be  but 
a  foot  in  an  arch  of  24  teet  wide,  2,  3,  4,  in  arches  of 
48,  72,  96  feet,  feems  incredible;  becaufe  the  great 
weight  ot  the  arches  would  crufii  them  to  piece?,  by 
the  preiTure  agalnft  one  another  :  and  therefore  Mr 
Gautier's  rule  appears  preferable.  As  he  made  the 
length  of  the  arch-ftones  to  increafe  in  a  flower  pro- 
portion, from  to  to  45  feet  wide,  than  thofe  above 
that  width,  we  imagine  that  the  latter  will  be  fufiicient 
for  all  widths,  whether  they  arc  great  or  little  ;  there- 
fore we  ftiall  fuppole  tiie  length  of  the  arch-lfones  of  30 
feet  in  width  to  be  two  feet,  and  to  increafe  one  foot 
m  Jj  ;  that  is,  3  feet  in  an  arch  of  45  feet  ;  4,  ?,  6,  in 
an  arch  of  60,  75,  and  90  feet :  and  fo  the  relt  m  the 
Ume  proportion. 
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Pra<flicc. 


10 

25 

6 

9 

1     II     1     15     1     18 

21 

14 

4-574 

4.918 

5.165  1  5.350 

5.492 

5.610 

5.6»8 

5.490 

59>3 

6.116  1  6.455 

6.645 

6.801 

7.9.30 

30 

6.586 

6.816 

7-125      7.513 

7.746 

7939     8.101 

35     7-15'' 

7.786  1   8.200 1   8.532 

8.807 

9-03  7 

9-233 

40 

45 
50 
55 
to 

('S 

70 

75 
80 

85 

90 

95 

100 

8.404 

8.691 

9-1481  9513 

9'iiS 

10.101    10.328 

8.965 

9-579 

10077  1I0.489 

10.837 

11.136  [11.394 

9-805 

10.454 

10.987 

11.435  jii.817 

'2.'46 

H.434 

10.640 

11.245 

11.882 

12.364  J13.019 

13.149  ji3.2i8 

11.400 

I  2.1 10 

12.718 

13.281    13.723 

14  109  i4-3'4 

12.265 

13-015 

13.648 

14.185 

14.654 

'5.C82 

'5-433 

13. 114 

13.869 

14-517 

15049   '5-573 

16.011 

16.400 

1 4.ODO 

14.705 

15-336 

15.965 

16.480 

16.940 

'7-354 

'4.747 

15-542 

16.234 

16842  l'7.38' 

1 

17864 

'8.298 

15.513 

16.328 

17.041 

17.674  j'8.137 

18.742 

I9.i>3 

'6375 

17.201 

17.929 

18.578   '9  157 

19.679 

20.152 

17.184 

17.826 

18.772 

19-438 

SO.036 

20.577 

21.068 

17.991 

18.848 

19.61c 

20.293 

20.908 

21.466 

21.976 

The  firft  horizontal  line  exprefles  the  height  of  the  Expiioa- 
piers  in  feet,  from  fix   to   24   feet,  each   increafing  by  turn  of  the 
three;  the  firft  vertxal  column,  the  width  of  arches tiible. 
from  20  to  100  feet,  for  every  five  feet. 

The  other  columns  exprefs  the  thicknefs  of  piers  in 
feet  and  decimal',  according  to  the  refpeclive  height 
at  the  head  of  the  column,  and  the  width  of  the  arch 
againft  it  in  the  firft  column. 

Thus,  for  example,  let  the  width  of  the  arch  be  60 
feet,  and  the  height  of  the  piers  12;  then  the  number 
12.718,  under  12,  and  againft  60,  exprtlTes  the  thick- 
nefs of  the  piers,  that  is  12  feet  and  8  6  inches  :  we 
mart  obferve  again,  that  the  length  of  the  key-ftone  is 
two  feet  in  an  arch  of  30  feet  wide  ;  3,  4,  5,  6,  in  an 
arch  of  4y,  60,  75,  90  ;  that  of  20  feet  wide,  one  foot 
four  inches  ;  and  the  length  of  any  other  width  is 
found  by  adding  four  inches  for  every  five  feet  in  width. 

As  this  table  contains  the  thicknefles  of  piers  in  re- 
(peA  to  arches  that  are  commonly  ufcd  in  praflice,  we 
imagined,  that  to  carry  it  farther  would  be  needlefs ; 
becaufe  the  difference  between  the  thicknefs  of  the 
piers  of  any  contiguous  arches  being  but  fmall,  thofc 
between  any  two  marked  here,  may  be  made  equal  to 
half  the  fum  of  the  next  below  and  above  it  :  thus  the 
thicknefs  of  the  piers  of  an  arch  52  or  5^  feet  wide  is 
nenrly  equal  to  10.222,  hnlf  the  fum  of  the  thickntflcs 
9.085  and  10.64  °f  t^*^  arches  jo  and  ^^  feet  wide, 
when  the  height  of  the  piers  is  fix  feet. 

Reflangular  piers  are  feldom  ufed  but  in  bridges  overvorm  of 
fmall    rivers.      In    all   others  they   projtct  the  bridge  piers, 
by  a  triangular   pri&n,  which  prefents  an  edge  to  the 
ftream,  in  order  to  divide  the  water  more  eafily,  and  to 
4  E  2  prevent 
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yra'fl'Cf.    prevent  the  ice  from  flieltering  there,  as  well  as  veflels 
'       *        '  from  running  foul   againft  them  :  that   edge  is  termi- 
nated by  the  adjacent  furfaces  at  right  angles  to  each 
other  at  Weftminfter  bridge,  and  makes  an  acute  angle 
at  the  Pont  Royal  of  about  60  degres;  but  of  late  the 
French  terminate  this  angle  by  two  cylindric  furfaces, 
whofe  bafes  are  arcs  of  60  degrees,  in  all  their  new 
122        bridges. 
Slope  of  the      When  the  banks   of  the  rivers  are  pretty  high,  the 
bridje  on     bridge  is  made  quite  level  above,  and  all  the  arches  of 
each  fide,     g^,  equal  width  ;  but  where   they  are   low,  or  for  the 
fake  of  navigation,  a  large  arch  is  made  in  the  middle 
of  the  flream,  then  the  bridge   is  made  higher  in  the 
middle  than   at   the  ends  :   in  this  cafe,  the  dope  muft 
be  made  eafy  and  gradual  on  both  fides,  fo  as  to  farm 
above  one   continued  curve  line,  otherwile   it  appears 
difagreeable   to   the   eye.     Mr  Belidor  will  have  the 
defcent  of  that  flope  to  be   one   twenty-fourth   part  of 
the  length  ;  but  this  is  undoubtedly  too  much,  as  one 
fiftieth  part  of  the  length  is  quite  futRcient  for  the  de- 
113        fcent. 
Width,  &c.      The  width  commonly  allowed  to  fmall  bridges  is  30 
feet  :  but  in  large  ones  near  great  towns,  thefe  30  feet 
are  allowed  clear  for  horfes  and  carriages,  befides  a  ban- 
quette at  each  fide  for  foot  paflengers  of  6  to  9  feet  each, 
raifed  about  a  foot  above  the  common  road  ;  the  para- 
pet walls  on  each  fide  are  about  18  inches  thick,  and 
4  feet  high  ;  they  generally  projeft  the   bridge  with  a 
cornice  underneath  :  fometimes  balluftrades  of  ftone  or 
iron  are  placed  upon  the  parapet,  as  at  Weftminfter  ; 
but  this  is   only  praflifed  where  a   bridge  of  a  great 
length  is  made  near  the  capital  of  a  country. 

The  ends  of  bridges  open  from  the  middle  of  the  two 
large  arches  with  two  wings,  making  an  angle  of  45 
degrees  with  the  reft,  in  order  to  make  their  entrance 
more  free  and  eafy  :  thefe  wings  are  fupported  by  the 
fame  arches  of  the  bridge  next  to  them,  being  conti- 
nued in  the  manner  of  an  arch,  of  which  one  pier  is 
much  longer  than  the  other. 

Haw  the  work  is  to  he  carried  on. 

Methods cf      As  the  laving  the  foundation  of  the  piers  is  the  moft 

laying  the   difficult   part  of  the  whole   work,  it   is  neceflary   we 

foundation.  (J^gyjj  begin  with  an  eafy  cafe,  that  is,  when  the  depth 

of  the   xvater   does  not  exceed  6  or  8  feet ;  and  then 

proceed  to  thofe  which  may  happen  in  a  greater  depth 

of  water. 

One  of  the  abutments,  with  the  adjacent  piers,  is  en- 
clofed  by  a  dyke  called  hatardeau  by  the  French,  of  a 
fulTicient  width  for  the  work,  and  room  for  the  work- 
men. This  batardeau  is  made  by  driving  a  double  row 
of  piles,  whofe  diftance  is  equal  to  the  depth  of  water, 
and  the  piles  in  each  row  are  3  feet  from  each  other  : 
they  are  fallcned  together  on  the  outfide  by  bonds  of 
6  by  4  inches  :  this  being  done,  frames  of  about  9 
feet  wide  are  placed  on  the  inflde  to  receive  the  boards 
which  are  to  form  the  enclofure  :  the  two  uprights  of 
thefe  frames  are  two  boards  of  an  inch  and  a  half  thick, 
Sharpened  below  to  be  driven  into  the  ground,  and  fart- 
ed together  by  double  bonds,  one  below  and  the  other 
above,  each  feparated  by  the  thicknefs  of  the  uprights  ; 
ihefe  bonds  fcrve  to  Hide  the  Ijoards  between  :  after 
thefe  frames  have  been  driven  into  the  ground  as  hard 
as  can  be,  then  the  boards  themfelves  are  likewife  dri- 
ven in  till  they  reach  the  firm  ground  underneath. 
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Between  every  two  piles  tie-beams  are  fattened  to  frK^ticc- 
the  bonds  of  the  piles,  to  faften  the  infide  wall  to  the 
outfide  one  ;  thefe  tie-beams  are  let  into  the  bonds  and 
bolted  to  the  adjacent  piles  :  this  being  done,  the  bot- 
tom is  cleared  from  the  loofe  fand  and  gravel,  by  a 
machine  like  thofe  ufed  by  ballaft-heavers  ;  and  then 
well  prepared  clay  is  rammed  into  this  coffer  very  tight 
and  firm,  to  prevent  the  water  from  oozing  through. 

Sometimes  thefe  enclofures  are  made  with  piles  only 
driven  clofe  to  each  other  ;  at  others,  the  piles  are 
notched  or  dove-tailed  one  into  the  other  ;  but  the 
moft  ufual  method  is  to  drive  piles  with  grooves  in 
them,  5  or  6  feet  diftant  from  each  other,  and  boards 
are  let  down  between  them. 

This  being  done,  pumps  and  other  engines  are  ufed 
to  draw  the  water  out  of  the  enclofures,  fo  as  to  be 
quite  dry  ;  then  the  foundation  is  dug,  and  the  ftones 
are  laid  with  the  ufual  precautions,  obferving  to  keep 
fome  of  the  engines  always  ftanding,  in  order  to  draw- 
out  the  water  that  may  ooze  through  the  batardeau. 

The  foundation  being  cleared,  and  every  thing  ready 
to  begin  the  work,  a  courfe  of  ftones  is  laid  ;  the  out- 
fide all  round  with  the  largeft  ftretchers  and  headers 
that  can  be  had,  and  the  infide  filled  with  afhlers  weli 
jointed,  the  whole  laid  in  terrafs  mortar  :  the  facings 
are  crampt  together,  and  fet  in  lead  ;  and  fome  cramps 
are  alfo  ufed  to  faften  the  facings  with  the  infide.  The 
fame  manner  is  to  be  obferved  throughout  all  the 
courfes  to  the  height  of  low  water  mark  •,  after  which 
the  facings  alone  are  laid  in  terrafs  mortar,  and  the  in- 
fide with  the  beft  of  the  common  fort.  When  the 
foundation  is  carried  to  the  height  of  low  water  mark, 
or  to  the  height  where  the  arches  begin,  then  the  fliaft 
or  middle  wall  is  to  be  cartied  up  nearly  to  the  height 
of  the  arches,  and  there  left  ftanding  till  all  the  piers 
are  finiftied,  in  order  that  the  mafonry  may  be  fuffi- 
ciently  dry  and  fettled  before  the  arches  are  begun.  ,,g 

As  the  piers  end  generally  with  an  arch  at  each  end.  Proper 
it  is  cuftomary  to  lay  the  foundation   in  the  fame  man-  form  of  tli» 
ner  :  which  is  not  fo  well  as  to  continue  the  bafe  reft-^*'*^' 
angular  quite  to  the  ends  of  the  piers,  and   as  high  as 
low  water  mark  ;  both  becaufe  the  foundation  becomes 
then  fo  much  broader,  and  alfo  becaufe  the  water  will 
not  be  able  to  get  under  it  :   for  when  the  current  fets 
againft  a  tlat  furface,  it  drives  the  fand  and  mud  againft 
it  fo  as  to  cover  it  entirely  ;  whereas  if  a  ftiarp  edge  be 
prefented   to  the   ftreara,  it  carries  every  thing  away, 
and  expofes  the  foundation  to  the  continual  aftion  of 
the  water,  which  in  courfe  of  time  muft  deflroy  it. 

After  the  intervals  between  the  arches  are  filled  up 
with  ftones  laid  in  a  regular  manner  without  mortar, 
and  the  gravel  is  laid  over  them  ;  two  drains  or  gutters 
are  to  be  made  lengthwife  over  the  bridge,  one  on  each  • 
fide  next  to  the  foot-path,  about  fix  feet  wide  and  a 
foot  deep  ;  which  being  filled  with  fmall  pebble  ftones, 
ferve  to  carry  oft"  the  rain  water  that  falls  on  the  bridge, 
and  to  prevent  its  filtering  through  the  joints  of  the 
arches,  as  often  happens. 

The  former    method  of   laying  the  foundation  by  Method  of 
means  of  batardeaus  is  very  expenfive,  and  often  meets  buildinfr 
with  great  difticulties  :   for  when  the  depth  of  water  iswithcoflew, 

8  feet  or  more,  it  is  fcarcely  poflible  to  make  the  ba-fr^"'''™** 

...   J  -^   '      ,  -  .      tiled  at 

tardeaus  lo  tight  ai  to  prevent  the  water  irom  oozmg  vVeftmin. 

through  them  ;  and  in  that  cafe  the  number  of  engines  ftcr  bridge. 

rer^uired,  as  well  as  the  hands  to  work  them,  becomes 

very 
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Pfiaice.  very  extenPive  ;  and  if  part  of  the  batarJeau  fliould 
•  break  by  fome  extraordinary  wind  or  tide,  the  work- 

men would  be  expofed  to  very  great  danger. 

The  next  and  beft  method  therefore  is  to  build  with 
cofFers,  when  it  is  pradicabic,  fuch  as  were  ufed  at 
Weftminfler  bridge.  Here  the  height  of  water  was  6 
feet  at  a  medium  when  loucft,  and  the  tide  rofe  about 
10  feet  at  a  medium  alfo  :  fo  that  the  greateft  depth 
of  water  was  about  l6  feet.  At  the  place  where  one 
of  the  piers  ot  the  middle  or  great  arch  was  to  be, 
the  workmen  begin  to  drive  piles  of  about  13  or  14 
inches  fquare,  and  34  feet  long,  fliod  with  iron,  fo  as 
to  enter  into  the  gravel  with  more  cafe,  and  hooped 
above  to  prevent  their  fplitting  in  driving  them  :  thefe 
piles  were  drive+i  as  deep  as  could  be  done,  which  was 
13  or  14.  feet  below  the  furface  of  the  bed  of  the  ri- 
ver, and  1  feet  diftant  from  each  other,  parallel  to  the 
ftiort  ends  of  the  pier,  and  at  about  30  feet  dillant  from 
them  :  the  number  of  thefe  piles  was  34,  and  tiieir  in- 
tent to  prevent  any  velTels  or  barges  from  approaching 
the  vvork  ;  and  in  order  to  hinder  boats  from  palhng 
between  them,  booms  were  placed  fo  as  to  rife  and  fall 
with  the  water. 

This  being  done,  the  ballad-men  began  to  dig  the 
foundation  under  the  water  of  about  6  feet  deep,  and 
5  wider  all  round  than  the  intended  coffer  was  to  be, 
with  an  eafy  (lope  to  prevent  the  ground  from  falling 
in  :  in  order  to  prevent  the  current  from  wadiing  tlie 
fand  into  the  pit,  ihort  grooved  piles  were  driven  be- 
fore the  two  ends  and  part  of  the  fides,  not  above  4 
feet  higher  than  low  water  mark,  and  about  15  feet 
dillant  from  the  coffer  :  between  thefe  piles  rows  of 
boards  were  let  into  the  grooves  down  to  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  fixed  there. 

The  bottom  of  the  coffer  was  made  of  a  ftrong  grate, 
confifting  of  two  rows  of  large  timbers,  the  one  long- 
ways, and  the  other  crolTways,  bolted  together  with 
wooden  trunnels  ten  feet  wider  than  the  intended  foun- 
dation. The  fides  of  the  coffer  were  made  with  fir  tim- 
bers laid  horizontally  clofe  one  over  another,  pinned 
with  oaken  trunnels,  and  framed  together  at  the  cor- 
ners, excepting  at  the  two  faiiant  angles,  where  they 
were  fecured  with  proper  irons,  fo  that  the  one  half 
might  be  loofened  from  the  other  if  it  (liould  be  thought 
neceiTary  ;  thefe  fides  were  lined  on  the  infide  as  well 
as  on  the  outfiJe  with  three  inch  planks  placed  verti- 
cally ;  the  thicknefs  of  thofe  fides  was  18  inches  at  the 
bottom,  reduced  to  15  above,  and  they  were  16  feet 
high  ;  befides,  knee  timbers  were  bolted  at  the  angles, 
in  order  to  fccure  them  in  the  ftrongeft  manner.  The 
fides  were  fattened  to  the  bottom  by  28  pieces  of  tim- 
ber on  the  outfide,  and  i8  within,  cMedJ/raps,  about 
8  inches  broad,  and  3  or  4  inches  thick,  reaching  and 
lapping  over  the  ends  of  the  fides  :  the  lower  part  of 
thefe  ftraps  had  one  fide  cut  dove-tail  fafhion,  in  order 
to  (it  the  mortiles  made  near  the  edge  of  the  bottom 
to  receive  them,  and  were  kept  in  their  places  by  iron 
Wedges  ;  which  being  drawn  out  when  the  fides  were 
to  be  taken  away,  gave  liberty  to  clear  the  ftraps  from 
the  mortifes. 

Before  the  coffer  was  launched,  the  foundation  was 
examined,  in  order  to  know  whether  it  was  level  ;  for 
which  purpofe  feveral  gauges  were  made,  each  of  which 
confifted  of  a  ftone  of  about  1 5  inches  fquare  and  three 
thick,,  with  a  wooden  pole  in  the  middle  of  about  18 
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feet  long.    The  foundation  being  levelled  and  the  cof-  Pracftice. 
fcr  fixed  dirciflly  ever  the  place  with  cables  faftcncd  to  v       ' ' 

the  adjacent  piles,  the  mafons  laid  the  firfl  courle  of 
the  ftoiics  for  the  foundation  within  it  ;  which  being 
finifiied,  a  fluice  made  in  the  fide  was  opened  near  the 
time  of  low  water  ;  on  which  the  coffer  funk  to  the 
bottom  ;  and  if  it  did  not  fct  level,  the  lluice  wasfliut, 
and  the  water  pumped  out,  fo  as  to  make  it  float  till 
fuch  time  as  the  foundation  was  levelled  :  tlien  the  ma- 
fons crampt  the  ftones  of  the  firft  courfc,  and  laid  a  fc- 
cond  ;  which  being  likeviife  crampt,  a  thiid  courfe  was 
laid  :  then  the  lluice  being  opened  again,  proper  care 
was  taken  that  the  coffer  fliould  fettle  in  its  due  place. 
The  (tone  work  being  thus  raifed  to  within  two  feet  of 
the  common  low  water  mark,  about  two  hours  before 
low  water  the  fluice  was  fliut,  and  the  water  pumped 
out  fo  far  as  that  the  mafons  could  lay  the  next  courfe 
of  (lone,  which  they  continued  to  do  till  the  water  was 
rifen  fo  high  as  to  make  it  unfafe  to  proceed  any  fur- 
ther :  then  they  let  off  the  work,  and  opened  the  fluice 
to  let  in  the  water.  Thus  they  continued  to  work 
night  and  day  at  low  water  till  they  had  carried  their 
work  fome  feet  higher  than  the  low  water  mark  :  af- 
ter this,  the  lides  of  the  coffer  were  loofened  from  the 
bottom,  which  made  them  float  j  and  then  were  car- 
ried alhore  to  be  fixed  to  another  bottom,  in  order  to 
ferve  for  the  next  pier. 

It  mull  be  obfeived,  that  the  coffer  being  no  higher 
than  16  feet,  which  is  equal  to  the  greateTl  depth  of 
water,  and  the  foundation  being  6  feet  under  the  bed 
of  the  river  ;  the  coffer  was  therefore  6  feet  under  wa- 
ter when  the  tide  was  in  ;  but  being  loaded  with  three 
courfes  of  Hones,  and  well  fecured  with  ropes  faltened 
to  the  piles,  it  could  not  move  from  its  place.  By  ma- 
king it  no  higher,  much  labour  and  expence  were  fav- 
ed  ;  yet  it  anfwered  the  intent  fully  as  well  as  if  it  had 
been  high  enough  to  reach  above  the  higheft  flood. 

The  pier  being  thus  carried  on  above  low  water 
mark,  the  mafons  finifhed  the  reft  of  it  during  the  in- 
tervals of  the  tides  in  the  ufual  way  ;  and  after  all  the 
piers  and  abutments  were  finiflied  in  a  like  manner,  the 
arches  were  begun  and  completed  as  mentioned  be- 
fore :  the  whole  bridge  was  built  in  about  (even  years, 
without  any  accidents  happening  either  in  the  work  or 
to  the  workmen,  which  is  feldom  the  cafe  in  works  of 
this  nature.  „ 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  all  the  piers  were  built  Mateiiak 
with  folid  Portland  Hone,  fome  of  which  weighed  four  employed, 
tons.  The  arch  ftones  were  likewife  of  the  fame  fort  : 
but  the  lefl^  of  the  mafonry  was  finilhed  with  Kentifh 
rag-Jlones  ;  and  the  paths  for  foot  paffengers  were  pa- 
ved with  Purlii'c,  which  is  the  hardeft  ftone  to  be  had 
in  England,  excepting  Plymouth  marble.  i^p 

This  method  of  building  bridges  is  certainly  the  ea-Thisme- 

fieft  and  cheapeft  that  can   be   thought  of,    but  cannot  '1*°^  fome. 

be  ufed  in  many  cafes  :   when  the  foundation  is  fo  bad  '"a'"!," 

1111  -1  .    •  -11  .     pradticabi", 

as  not  to  be  depended  upon  without  being  piled,  or  the 

depth  of  water  is  very  great,  with  a  ftrong  current  and 

no  tide,  it  cannot  then  be  praflifed.     For  if  piles  are 

to  be  ufed,  it  will  be  next  to  impoflible  to  cut  them  off 

in  the  fame  level  five  or  fi.x  feet  below  the  bed  of  the 

river,  notwithftanding  that  faws  have  been  invented  for 

that  purpofe  :    becaufe  if  they  are  cut  off  feparately,  it 

will  be  a  hard  matter  to  do  it  fo  nicely  that  the  one- 

fliall  not  exceed  the  other  in  height  •.  and  if  this  is  not 

done. 
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done,  (he  gratinp;  or  bottom  of  the  coffer  will  not  be 
equally  fupported,  u'hereby  the  foundation  becomes 
precarious  :  neither  can  they  be  cut  off  altogether  ; 
for  piles  are  to  be  driven  as  far  as  the  bottom  of  the 
coffer  extends,  which  at  Wellminrter  bridge  was  27 
feet  ;  the  law  muft  have  three  feet  phiy,  which  makes 
the  total  length  of  the  favv  30  feet  ;  now,  if  either  the 
water  is  deeper  than  it  is  there,  or  the  arches  are  wi- 
der, the  faw  muft  ftill  be  longer,  fo  that  this  method  is 
impraftlcable  in  any  fuch  cafes. 

In  a  great  depth  of  water  that  has  a  ftrong  current 
and  no  tide,  the  coffers  muft  rerxh  above  the  water, 
which  makes  them  very  expenfive,  and  unwieldy  to 
manage,  as  well  as  very  difficult  to  be  fecured  in  their 
places,  and  kept  fteady  ;  fo  that  there  is  no  probabili- 
ty of  ufing  them  in  fuch  a  cafe. 

In  fome  cafes,  where  there  is  a  great  depth  of  water, 
and  the  bed  of  tlie  river  is  tolerably  level,  or  where  it 
can  be  made  fo  by  any  contrivance,  a  very  ftrong  frame 
of  timber,  about  four  times  as  large  as  the  bale  of  the 
piers  may  be  let  down  with  ftones  upon  it  round  the 
edges  to  make  it  fink  :  after  fixing  it  level,  piles  muft 
be  driven  about  it  to  keep  it  in  its  place  ;  and  then  the 
foundation  may  be  laid  in  coffers  as  before,  which  are 
to  be  kept  fteady  by  means  of  ropes  tied  to  the  piles. 

This  method  has  frequently  been  ufed  in  Ruffi.i  ; 
and  though  the  bed  of  the  river  is  not  very  folid,  yet 
fuch  a  grate,  when  once  well  fettled  with  the  weight  of 
the  pier  upon  it,  will  be  as  firm  as  if  piles  had  been 
driven  under  the  foundation  ;  but  to  prevent  the  water 
from  gulling  under  the  foundation,  and  to  fecure  it 
againft  all  accidents,  a  row  of  dove-tail  piles  muft  be 
driven  quite  round  the  grating  :  this  precaution  being 
taken,  the  foundation  will  be  as  fecure  as  any  that  can 
be  mnde. 

The  French  engineers  make  ufe  of  another  method 
in  raifing  the  foundations  of  mafonry  under  water  ; 
which  is,  to  drive  a  row  of  piles  round  the  intended 
place,  nearer  to,  or  farther  from,  each  other,  accord- 
ing as  the  water  is  more  deep  or  ftirillow  :  thefe  piles 
being  ftrongly  bound  tsgether  in  feveral  places  with 
horizontal  tie-beams,  ferve  to  fupport  a  row  of  dove- 
tail piles  driven  within  them  :  when  this  is  done,  and 
all  well  fecured  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fitua- 
tion  and  circumftances,  they  dig  the  foundation  by 
means  of  a  machine  with  fcoops,  invented  for  that 
purpofe,  until  they  come  to  a  iblid  bed  of  gravel  or 
clay  ;  or  if  the  bed  of  the  river  is  of  a  foft  confiftence 
to  a  great  depth,  it  is  dug  only  to  about  fix  feet,  and  a 
grate  of  timber  is  laid  upon  it,  which  is  well  fecured 
with  piles  driven  into  the  oppofite  corners  of  each 
fquare,  not  minding  whether  they  exceed  the  upper 
furface  of  the  giate  much  or  little. 

When  the  foundation  is  thus  prepared,  they  make 
a  kind  of  mortar  called  l/eron,  which  cor.fifts  of  twelve 
parts  of  pouzzolano  or  Dutch  terrafs,  fix  of  good  fand, 
nine  of  unflaked  lime,  the  beft  that  can  be  had,  thir- 
teen of  ftone  fplinters  not  exceeding  the  bignefs  of  an 
egg,  and  three  parts  of  tile  duft,  or  cinders,  or  elfe 
fcales  of  iron  out  of  a  forge  ;  this  being  well  worked 
together  muft  be  left  ftanding  for  about  24  hours,  or 
till  it  becomes  fo  hard  as  not  to  be  fepaiated  without  a 
pii-k-axe. 

This  mortar  being  thus  prepared,  they  throw  into 
the  coffer  a  bed  of  ruble  ftones,  not  very  large,  and 
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fpread  them  all  over  the  bottom  as  nearly  level  as  they  I'racflice. 
can  ,  they  then  fink  a  box  full  of  this  hard  mortar,  v  -J 
broken  into  pieces,  till  it  come  within  a  little  of  the 
bottom  ;  the  box  is  (o  contrived  as  to  be  overfet  or 
turned  upfide  down  at  any  depth  ;  which  being  done, 
the  pieces  of  mortar  foften,  and  fo  fill  up  the  vacant 
fpaces  between  the  ftones  ;  by  thefe  means  they  fink 
as  much  of  it  as  will  form  a  bed  of  about  12  inches 
deep  all  over  ;  then  they  throw  in  another  bed  of  ftone, 
and  continue  alternately  to  throw  one  of  mortar  and 
one  of  ftone  till  the  work  approaches  near  the  furface 
of  the  water,  when  it  is  levelled,  and  then  the  reft  is 
finiftied  with  ftones  in  the  ulual  manner. 

Mr  Belidor  fays,  in  the  fecond  part  of  his  Hydrau- 
lics, vol.  ii.  p.  188,  that  Mr  Millet  de  Montville  hav- 
ing filled  a  coffer  containing  27  cubic  feet,  with  mafon- 
ry made  of  this  mortar,  and  iunk  it  into  the  fea,  it  was 
there  left  ftanding  for  two  months,  and  when  it  was 
taken  out  again  it  was  harder  than  ftone  itfelf.  ,.j 

We  have  hitherto  mentioned  fuch  Ctuatiens  only  Impoflibili. 
where  the  ground  is  of  foft  nature  :  but  where  it  is  fy  °'  build- 
rocky  and  uneven,  all  the  former  methods  prove  inef-l"?-  ^^^*^' 
fccfual  ;  nor  indeed  has  there  yet  been  any  one  propof- (.jfgj, 
ed  which  can  be  always  ufed  upon  fuch  occafions, 
efpecially  in  a  great  depth  of  water.  When  the  water 
is  not  lo  deep  but  that  the  unevennefs  of  the  rock  can 
be  perceived  by  the  eye,  piles  ftrongly  fliod  with  iron 
may  be  raifed  and  let  fall  down,  by  means  of  a  machine, 
upon  the  higher  parts,  fo  as  to  break  them  off  piece 
by  piece,  till  the  foundation  is  tolerably  even,  efpecial- 
ly when  the  rock  is  not  very  hard  ;  which  being  done 
either  this  or  any  other  way  that  can  be  thought  of, 
a  coffer  is  made  without  any  bottom,  which  is  let 
down  and  well  fecured,  fo  as  not  to  move  from  its 
place  :  to  make  it  fink,  heavy  ftones  ftiould  be  fixed  on 
the  outfide  ;  then  ftrong  mortar  and  ftones  muft  be 
thrown  into  it  ;  and  if  the  foundation  is  once  brought 
to  a  level,  large  hewn  ftones  may  be  let  down  fo  as  to 
lie  tlat  and  even  :  by  thefe  means  the  work  may  be 
carried  on  quite  up  to  the  furface  of  the  water.  But 
when  the  water  is  fo  deep,  or  the  rock  fo  hard  as  not 
to  be  levelled,  the  foundation  muft  be  founded,  fo  as  to 
get  nearly  the  rifings  aiid  fallings ;  then  the  lower  part 
of  the  coffer  muft  be  cut  nearly  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  the  reft  finiftied  as  before.  It  muft  however  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  we  fuppofe  a  poflibility  of  finking  a  cof- 
fer ;  but  where  this  cannot  be  done,  no  method  that 
we  know  of  will  anfwer. 

Among  the  aquatic   buildings  of  the  ancients  none-p,ajan'j 
appears  to  have   bten  more  magnificent   than  Trajan's  hrirfj^e  over 
bridge.     Dion  Caffms  gives  the   following  account  of'tic  D'mibe 
it:   "  Trajan   built  a  bridge  over   the  Danube,  which ''"^'^'"''''^' 
in  truth  one  cannot  fufficiently  admire  ;   for  though  all 
the  works  of  Trajan  are  very  magnificent,  yet  this  far 
exceeds  all  the  others  :   the   piers  were   20  in  number, 
of  fquare  ftone  :   each  of  them  150  feet  high  above  the 
foundation,  60  feet  in  breadth,  and  diftant  from  one 
another  1 70  feet.      Though  the  expence  of  this  work 
muft  have  been  exceeding  great,  yet  it  becomes  more 
extraordinary  by  the  river's  being   very  rapid,  and  its 
bottom  of  a   foft  nature  :  where  the  bridge  was  built, 
was  the  narroweft  part  of  the  river  thereabout,  for  in 
moft  others  it  is  double  or  treble  this  breadth  ;  and  al- 
though on  this  account  it  became  fo  much  the  deeper 
and  the  more  rapid,  yet  no  other  place  was  fo  fuitable 

for 
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for  tins  unJertakinp.  The  arolies  were  aftfrwanls 
broken  down  by  AJrian  ;  but  tlie  piers  are  flill  re- 
maiiiinj;,  vvliich  fctm  as  it  ivere  to  tertify  that  thire 
is  noihinjj  which  hnmin  inpcuuily  is  not  able  to  tf- 
fei^."  The  whole  Icnfjth  th<  n  of  this  biidi;e  was 
1590  yards;  fome  authors  add,  that  it  was  built  in 
one  fummer,  and  that  Apollodonis  of  Dimafcus  was 
the  architect,  who  left  behind  liim  a  dclcription  of  this 
great  work. 

Wiicre  Hone  bridfjes  cannot  be  ereiFled  on  account 
of  the  ixpence,  very  llronjj  and  durable  ones  may  be 
conftrui'lcd  of  wood  :  in  which  cafe  they  ouplit  to  be 
fo  framed,  as  that  all  tlie  parts  may  prefs  upon  one 
another,  like  the  arch  of  a  (lone  bridge  j  and  thus,  in- 
flead  of  being  wenkt-iied  by  great  weights  pafTiiig  over 
them,  they  will  become  the  (Ironger.  How  this  is  to 
be  accomplifhed,  will  be  better  underftood  from  the  fi- 
gure at  bottom  of  Plate  LIV.  whioh  reprefents  a  wooden 
bridge  conflrufled  after  this  manner,  than  it  can  be  by 
any  defcription. 

2.  Of  Harbours. 

In  thefe,  tbe  firft  thing  to  be  confidered  is  the  fitu- 
ation;  which  may  be  fome  large  creek  or  bafon  of  wa- 
ter, in  or  near  the  place  where  the  harbour  is  intended 
to  be  made,  or  at  the  entrance  of  a  large  river,  or  near 
the  fea :  for  a  harbour  lliould  never  be  dug  entirely  out 
of  diy  land,  unlefs  upon  fume  extraordinary  occafions, 
where  it  is  impolTible  to  do  othcrwile,  and  yet  a  har- 
bour is  abfolutcly  neceiTnry.  When  a  proper  place  is 
found,  before  it  is  fixed  upon,  it  mull  be  confidered 
whether  lliips  can  lie  there  fafe  in  (lormy  weather,  cfpe- 
cially  when  thofe  winds  blow  which  are  mod  danger, 
ous  upon  that  coafl  ;  whether  there  be  any  hills,  rifing 
ground,  or  high  buildings,  that  will  cover  it  ;  in  thefe 
cafes,  the  fituation  is  very  proper  :  but  if  there  be  no- 
thing already  that  uil!  cover  the  (liips,  it  mull  be 
obferved  whether  any  covering  can  be  made  at  a  mode- 
rate expence,  othcrwile  it  would  be  ufelefs  to  build  a 
harbour  there. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is,  whether  there 
be  a  fufRcient  depth  of  water  for  large  (hips  to  enter 
with  fafety,  and  lie  there  without  touching  the  ground; 
and  if  not,  whether  the  entrance  and  inlide  might  not 
be  made  deeper  at  a  moderate  expence  :  or,  in  cafe  a 
fufficient  depth  of  water  is  not  to  be  had  for  large 
(hips,  whether  the  harbour  would  not  be  ufeful  for 
fmall  merchantmen;  for  fuch  a  one  is  often  of  great 
advantage,  when  fituated  upon  a  coall  much  frequent- 
ed by  fmall  coafting  vtlTcls. 

The  form  of  the  harbour  mull  be  determined  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  the  (hips  which  come  in  when  it  is 
flormy  weather  may  lie  fafe,  and  fo  as  there  may  be 
fufhcient  room  for  as  many  as  pafs  that  way  :  the 
depths  of  water  where  the  piers  are  to  be  built  muft 
be  taken  at  every  10,  15,  or  20  feet  dillance,  and 
marked  upon  piles  driven  here  and  there,  in  order 
that  the  workmen  may  be  dircftcd  in  laying  the 
foundation. 

This  being  done,  it  mud  be  confidered  what  kind  of 
materials  are  to  be  ufed,  whether  flone,  brick,  or  wood. 
When  flones  are  to  be  had  at  a  moderate  price,  they 
ought  to  be  preferred,  becaufe  the  work  will  be  much 
ftj-onger,  more  lafiing,  and  need  fewer  repairs,  than  if 
made  with  any  other  materials ;  but  when  flones  are 
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fcarce,  and  the  expence  becomts  greater  than  what  is  Piaflke. 
allowed  for  building  the  harbour,  the  lounilation  may  ~~~» 
be  made  ol  (lone  as  high  as  'ow  water  mark,  and  the 
re(l  finifli'd  with  brick.  If  this  manner  of  building 
(lunild  ('ill  be  too  expenfive,  wood  mull  be  uf  d  ;  that 
is,  piles  are  driven  as  clofe  as  is  thoupht  nectffarv  ; 
wliich  being  faHened  together  by  crol-.  bars,  and  co- 
vered with  (Irong  oaken  planks,  form  a  kind  of  c(  ff  r, 
which  ifc  filled  with  all  kinds  of  (lones,  chalk,  and 
fliingles. 

The   manner  of  laying  the  foundation  in  didertnt  rf„,c(,  ^jj. 
depths  of  water,  and  in  various  fo'l',  requires  particu-llioH  cf 
lar  methods  to  be  followed.     When  the  wafer  is  very ''"''•''"g 
deep,  the  French  throw  in  a  great  quantity  of  flones  at 
random,  fo  as  to  form  a  much  larger  bafe  than  would 
be  required  upon  dry  land;  this  they  continue  to  with- 
in 3  or  4  feet  of  the  furface  of  the  water,   where  they 
lay  the   (lones  in  a  regular  manner,  till  the  foundation 
is  raifrd  above  the  water:  they  then  lay  a  great  weight 
of  Hones  upon  it,   and  let  it  (land  during  the  winter  to 
fettle  ;  as  likewife  to  fee  whether  it  Is  firm,  and  refifts 
the   force  of  the  waves  and  winds:   after  that,  they  fi- 
nifh  the  fuperflruflurc  with  large  flones  in  the  ufual 
manner.  j-j 

As  this  method  requires  a  great  quantity  of  flones,  A  prefer, 
it  can  be  praflifed  only  in  places  where  Hones  arc  innbleona 
plenty  ;  and  therefore  the  following  one  is  much  pre- 
ferable. A  coffer  is  made  with  dove-tail  piles,  of  about 
30  yards  long,  and  as  wide  as  the  thicknefs  of  the 
foundation  is  to  be;  then  the  ground  is  dug  and  level- 
led, and  the  wall  is  built  with  the  beft  mortar. 

As  foon  as  the  mortar  is  tolerably  dry,  thofe  piles 
at  the  end  of  the  wall  are  drawn  out,  the  fide  rows  are 
continued  to  about  30  yards  farther,  and  the  end  en- 
clofed  ;  then  the  foundation  is  cleared,  and  the  flones 
laid  as  before.  But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  end 
of  the  foundation  finiflied  is  left  rough,  in  order  that 
the  pait  next  to  it  may  incorporate  with  it  in  a  proper 
manner  ;  but  if  it  is  not  very  dry,  it  will  incline  that 
way  of  itfelf,  and  bind  with  the  mortar  that  is  thrown 
in  next  to  it :  this  method  is  continued  till  the  whole 
pier  is  entirely  finlfhed. 

It  mufl  likewife  be  obferved,  that  the  piers  are  not 
made  of  one  continued  folld  wall;  becaufe  in  deep  wa- 
ter it  v^ould  be  too  expenfive  :  for  which  reafon,  two 
walls  are  built  parallel  to  each  other,  and  the  interval 
between  them  is  filled  up  with  (hingle,  chalk,  and  flone. 
As  thefe  walls  are  in  danger  of  being  thruft  out  or 
overfet  by  the  corps  in  the  middle,  together  with  the 
great  weight  laid  at  times  on  the  pier,  they  are  tied 
or  bound  together  by  crofs  walls  at  every  30  or  40 
yards  diftance,  by  which  they  fupport  each  other  in  a 
firm  and  ftrong  manner. 

In  a  country  where  there  is  great  plenty  of  flones, 
piles  may  be  driven  in  as  deep  as  they  will  go,  at  about 
two  or  three  feet  diftance;  and  when  the  foundation  is 
funk  and  levelled,  large  flones  may  be  let  down,  which 
will  bed  themfelves  :  but  care  muft  be  taken  to  lay 
them  clofe,  and  fo  as  to  have  no  two  joints  over  each 
other ;  and  when  the  wall  is  come  within  reach,  the- 
ftones  muft  be  crampt  together.  i^p 

Another  method  praflifed  is  to  build  in  coffers  much  knottier 
after  the  fame  manner  as  has  been  done  in  building  thc"^'''^ 
piers  of  Weflminfter  bridge  ;    but  as  in   this  cafe   the^"  cd.  s.* 
ends  of  the  coffers  are  left  in  the  wall,  and  prevent  their 

joining 
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PraiSice.  joining  fo  well  as  to  be  water  tight,  the  water  that  pe- 
netrates through  and  enters  into  the  corps  may  occa- 
fion  the  wall  to  burft  and  to  tumble  down.  Another 
Inconveniency  arifing  from  this  manner  of  building  is, 
that  as  there  are  but  few  places  without  worms,  which 
will  deftroy  wood  wherever  they  can  find  it ;  by  their 
means  the  water  is  let  into  the  pier,  and  confequently 
makes  the  work  liable  to  the  fame  accident  as  has  been 
14°        mentioned  above. 

To  prevent  thefe  inconveinencies,  the  beft  method  is 
to  lake  the  wood  away,  and  joggle  the  ends  of  the  walls 
together  with  large  ftones,  pouring  terrafs  mortar  into 
the  joints  J  when  this  is  done,  the  water  between  the 
two  walls  may  be  pumped  out,  and  the  void  fpace  filled 
up  with  ftone  and  (hingle  as  ufual ;  or  if  thefe  joggles 
cannot  be  made  water  tight,  feme  dove-tail  piles  muft 
be  driven  at  each  end  as  clofe  to  the  wall  as  can  be 
done,  and  a  ftrong  fail  cloth  put  on  the  outfide  of  them, 
which,  when  the  water  is  pumped  out,  will  flick  fo  clofe 
to  the  piles  and  wall,  that  no  water  can  come  in.  This 
method  is  commonly  ufed  in  Ruffia. 

The  thicknefs  of  a  pier  depends  on  two  confidera- 
tions :  it  ought  to  be  both  fuch  as  may  be  able  to  refill 
the  fhock  of  the  waves  in  ftormy  weather  j  and  alfo  to 
be  of  a  fufficient  breadth  above,  that  fljips  may  be  la- 
den or  unladen  whenever  it  is  thought  neceffary.  Now, 
becaufe  the  fpecific  gravity  of  fea  water  is  about  one 
half  that  of  brick,  and  as  2  to  5  in  comparifon  of 
(lone  ;  and  fince  the  preffure  of  ftagnated  water  againft 
»nv  furface  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  prifm  of  water 
whofe  altitude  is  the  length  of  that  furface,  and  whofe 
bafe  is  a  right-angled  ifofceles  triangle,  each  of  the 
equal  fides  being  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  water  ; 
therefore  a  pier  built  with  bricks,  whofe  thicknefs  is 
equal  to  the  depth  of  the  water,  will  weigh  about  four 
times  as  much  as  the  preffure  of  the  water  againft  it ; 
and  one  of  ftone  of  the  fame  breadth,  about  fix  times 
and  a  quarter  as  much.  Now  this  is  not  the  force  to 
be  confidered,  fince  this  preffure  is  the  fame  within  as 
without  the  pier  :  but  it  is  that  force  with  which  the 
waves  ftrike  againft  the  piers,  and  that  depends  on  the 
tveight  and  velocity  of  the  waves,  which  can  hardly 
be  determined  ;  becaufe  they  vary  according  to  the 
different  depths  of  water,  the  diftance  from  the 
ftiore,  and  according  to  the  tides,  winds,  and  other 
caufes.      Confequently  the    proper    thicknefs   of  the 
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piers  cannot  be  determined  by  any  other  means  than  Praflice.^ 
by  "xperience.  ' 

Praflitioners  fuppofe,  that  if  the  thicknefs  of  a  pier 
is  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  water,  it  is  fufficient ;  but 
for  a  greater  fecurity  they  allow  2,  3,  or  4.  feet  more. 
This  might  probably  do,  if  piers  were  built  with  folid 
ftones  crampt  together  ;  but  as  this  is  hardly  ever  the 
cafe,  and  on  the  contrary,  as  the  infide  is  filled  up  with 
fliingle,  chalk,  or  other  loofe  materials,  their  rule  is 
not  to  be  depended  upon;  befides  it  makes  the  fpace 
above  too  narrow  for  lading  and  unlading  the  (hips,  ^ 

unlefs  in  a  great  depth  of  water ;  fo  that  it  does  not 
appear  that  their  method  can  be  followed,  excepting  in  a 
very  few  cafes  where  the  water  has  but  very  little  motion. 

When  ftone  can  be  had,  no  other  mateiials  (hould 
be  ufed,  becaufe  they  being  of  a  larger  bulk  than  brick, 
will  better  tefift  the  waves  by  their  own  weight,  till 
fuch  time  as  the  mortar  is  grown  hard  ;  for  after  this 
is  effefled,  brick  will  refift  better  againft  the  aflion  of 
fea  water  than  foft  ftones. 

The  wall  muft  be  built  with  terrafs  mortar  from  the 
bottom  to  the  height  of  low  water  mark,  and  the  reft 
finiflied  with  cinder  or  tile-duft  mortar,  which  has  been 
found  fufficiently  good  in  thofe  places  where  the  wall 
is  wet  and   dry  alternately.     The  upper   part  of  the  . , 

pier  fliould  be  paved  with  flat  hewn  ftones  laid  in  ftrong 
mortar,  in  order  to  prevent  any  water  from  penetrat- 
ing into  it :  iron  rings  ought  alfo  to  be  fixed  here  and 
there  at  proper  diftances,  to  faften  the  (hips,  and  pre- 
vent them  from  ftriking  againft  the  pier  when  agitated 
by  the  waves. 

Wooden  fenders  or  piles  (hould  be  driven  at  the  in- 
fide clofe  to  the  wall,  and  crampt  to  it  with  iron,  to 
prevent  the  (hips  from  touching  them,  and  from  being 
worn  by  the  continual  motion.  Where  the  fea  breaks 
againft  the  piers  with  great  violence,  breakers  ftiould. 
be  made  a  proper  diftances ;  that  is,  two  rows  of  piles 
are  driven  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  piers  for  the 
length  of  about  12  or  15  feet,  and  at  about  8  or  10 
feet  diftant  from  each  other  ;  and  then  another  to  join 
the  two  former  :  the  piles  being  covered  with  planks, 
and  the  infide  being  filled  with  (liingles  and  ruble  ftones, 
then  the  top  is  paved  with  ftones  of  about  a  foot  in 
length,  fet  longwife  to  prevent  the  waves  from  tearing 
them  up.  This  precaution  is  abfolutely  neceffary  where 
the  water  nifties  in  very  ftrongly. 
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Mifitory  j4kcniTSCTURS,  the  fame  with  what  is  other- 
wife  caWed  for/ificaiion.     See  Fortification. 

Naval  AkCHiiicrvKE,  the  art  of  building  fliips.  See 
SHiP-Buildin^. 

ARCHITRAVE,  in  ArchheRure,  that  part  of  a 
column  which  lies  Immediately  upon  the  capital,  being 
the  loweft  member  of  the  entablature.  See  Plate 
XXXIX. 

Over  a  chimney,  this  member  is  called  the  mantle- 
piece  i  and  over  doors  or  windows,  the  hyperthy- 
ron. 

ARCHITRICLINUS,  in  antiquity,  the  mafter  or 
dliefloi  of  a  feaft,  charged  with  the  order  and  ceo- 
t 


ARC 

nomy  of  it,  the  covering  and  uncovering  of  the  tables,  Arehivaul^ 
the  command  of  the  fervants,  and  the  like.  ^""'V""* 

The  architriclinus  Was  fometimes  called y^riiw  tricli- 
niarcha,  and  by  the  Greeks  x^jyet/ci)?,  i.  e.  prtrgujlator, 
ox  foretajler.  Potter  alfo  takes  the  architriclinus  for 
the  fame  with  the  fympofiarcha. 

ARCHIVAULT,  in  ArchUeBure,  implies  the  in- 
ner contour  of  ;in  arch,  or  a  band  adorned  with  mould-  . 
ings,  lunning  over  the  faces  of  the  arch-ftones,  and 
bearing  upon  the  impofts.  It  has  only  a  fingle  face  in 
the  Tufcan  order,  two  faces  crowned  in  the  Doric  and 
Ionic,  and  the  fiime  mouldings  as  the  architrave  in  the 
Corinthian  and  Compofite. 
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lAicIiive 

II 
Archons. 


ARCHIVE,  or  Archives,    a  chamber  or  apart- 
ment wliercin  the  records,  charters,  and  other  papers 
_  and  evidences,    of  a  flate,  lioufe,  or  community,  are 

prcferved,  to  be  confultcd  occafionally. 

Wc  fay,  the  archives  of  a  college,  of  a  monaftcry, 
6tc.  The  archives  of  ancient  Rome  were  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Saturn  ;  the  archives  of  the  court  of  chancery 
are  in  the  rolls  oHice. 

ARCHIVIST,  Archivista,  a  keeper  of  an  ar- 
chive. 

Under  the  emperors,  the  archivift  was  an  officer  of 
great  dignity,  held  equal  to  the  proconfuls,  veiled  with 
the  quality  of  a  count,  ftyled  clarijjimiis,  and  exempted 
from  all  public  olhces  and  taxes.  Among  {he  ancient 
Greeks  and  Pcrfians,  the  truft  was  committed  to  none 
but  men  of  the  firll  rank  ;  among  the  Franks,  the 
clergy  being  the  only  men  of  letters,  kept  the  office 
among  themfelves.  Since  the  ercftion  of  the  electoral 
college,  the  archbiftiop  of  Meiitz  has  had  the  direc- 
tion of  the  archives  of  the  empire. 

ARCHMARSHAL,  the  grand  marflial  of  the 
empire,  a  dignity  belonging  to  the  elecflor  of 
Saxony. 

ARCHONS,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  were  magiftrates 
*  See  the  appointed  after  the  death  of  Codrus*.  They  were  cho- 
'\rik\c  At-  fen  from  the  moft  illuitiious   families  till  the  time  of 
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to  treat  the  thcfmothrt;!.-  with  difrefpeft,  was  to  fliow     Ard.on 
difrtfpoil  to  tile  republic. 


Another  qualification   indifpenfably  required  of  ihi 


Arch|iric(l. 


Ariftidcs,  who  got  a  law  palTed,  by  which  it  was  en- 
afted,  that,  in  elefting  thefe  magiftrates,  lefs  regard 
fliould  be  paid  to  birth  than  to  merit. 

The  tribunal  of  the  archons  was  compofed  of  nine 
officers.     The  firft  was  properly  the  archon  ;  by  whofe 
name  the  year  of  his  adminiftration  was  diltinguiflied. 
The  title  of  the  fecond   was  king  ;  that  of  the  third, 
polemarchus :    to    thefe  were    added    fix   thtfinuthetie. 
Thefe  magiftrates,  elefted   by  the  fcrutiny  of  beans, 
were  obliged  to  prove,  before   their  refpedh've   tribes, 
that  they  had  fprung,   both   in  their  father's  and  their 
mother's  fide,    for    three    delcents,    from    citizens    of 
Athens.     They  were  likewife  to  prove  that  they  were 
attached  to  the  worfliip  of  Apollo,  the  tutelary  god  of 
their  country  ;   that  they  had  in  their  houfe  an   altar 
confecrated   to   Apollo  ;  and  that  they  had   been  re- 
ipeftfully  obedient  to  their  parents ;  an  important  and 
(acred  part  of  their  charafler,  which  promifed  that  they 
would  be  faithful  fervants  to  their  country.    They  were 
likewife  to  prove,  that  they  had  ferved  in  a  military 
capacity  the  number  of  years  which  the  republic  re- 
quired of  every  citizen  :    and  this  qualification  gave 
the  ftate  expeiienced  officers  ;  for  they  were  not  al- 
lowed to  quit  the  army  till  they  were  40  years   old. 
'I'heir  fortune  too,  of  which  they  were  to  inform  thofe 
before  whom  they  were  examined,  \vas  a  warrant   for 
their  fidelity. 

After  the  commiffioners,  who  were  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  their  charafter  and  other  requilites,  had 
made  a  report  of  them,  they  were  then  to  iwear  that 
they  would  maintain  the  laws ;  which  obligation  if  they 
neglefted,  they  engaged  to  fend  to  Delphi  a  llatue  of 
tlie  weight  of  their  bodies.  According  to  a  law  of  So- 
lon, it  an  archon  got  drunk,  he  was  condemned  to  pay 
a  heavy  fine,  and  fometimes  even  puniflied  with  death. 
Such  magiftrates  as  the  Athenian  archons  were  well 
entitled  to  relpeft.  Hence  it  was  eternal  infamy  to 
infult  them  ;  and  hence  Demollhenei  obferved,  that 
Vol.  II.  Part  II. 


fecond  officer  of  this  tribunal,  who  was  called  the  ltini(, 
was  that  he  had  married  the  daughter  of  an  Atheni,in 
citizen,  and  that  lie  had  cfpoulcd  her  a  virgin.  'i"hi< 
was  exaiSlcd  ot  him,  fays  Demoflhenes,  bccaufc  part  of 
his  duty  was  to  facrilice  to  the  gods  jointly  with  hii 
wife,  who  inilead  of  apijedfiiig,  would  bjvc  irritated 
them,  if  ftie  had  not  poflliTed  both  thefe  honours. 

The  inquiry  into  the  private  title  of  the  nine  archons 
was  very  (evere  ;  and  this  attention  was  the  more  ne- 
ceflary,  as  they  had  a  right  to  take  a  Icat  in  the  Areo- 
pagus, after  they  had  quitted  their  office,  and  given 
an  account  of  their  adminiftration. 

When  any  obfcurity  occurred  in  the  laws  relative  to 
religion  and  the  worfliip  of  the  gods,  the  interpretation 
was  lubraitted  to  the  tribunal  of  the  archons. 

Ariftotle  ob(erves,  that  Solon,  whole  aim  was  to  make 
his  people  happy,  and  who  found  their  government  in 
his  time  ariltocratical,  by  the  election  of  the  nine  ar- 
chons, who  were  annual  magiftrates,  tempered  their 
power,  by  eftabliffiing  the  privilege  of  appealing  from 
them  to  the  people,  called  by  lot  to  give  their  fuffrage, 
after  having  taken  the  oath  of  the  Heliafloe,  in  .1  place 
near  the  Panathcn:eura,  where  flilTus  had  formerly 
calmed  a  fedition  of  the  people,  and  bound  them  to 
peace  by  an  oath. 

The  archons  were  the  principal  officers,  not  only  in 
civil,  but  likewife  in  facred  matters,  and  efpecially  in 
the  myfteries  of  Bacchus.  The  archons,  however, 
who  were  furnamed  eponymi,  were  chiefly  employed  in 
civil  affiirs  j  yet  they  prefided  at  the  great  feafts,  and 
held  the  firft  rank  there.  Hence  they  are  fometimes 
ftyled  priejis. 

Archon  is  alfo  applied  by  fome  authors  to  divers 
ofticers,  both  civil  and  religious,  under  the  eaftern  or 
Greek  empire.  Thus  iiiftiops  are  fometimes  called 
archontes  ;  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  lords  of 
the  emperor's  court.  We  alfo  read  of  the  archonj  of 
the  anllmertfia,  archon  of  archons,  grand  archon,  ar- 
chon of  churches,  archon  of  the  gof/>el,  archon  of  the 
ivalls,  &c. 

ARCHONTICI,  in  church  hiftory,  a  branch  of 
Valentinians,  who  maintained  that  the  world  was  not 
created  by  God,   but  by  angels  called  Archontes. 

ARCHPRIEST,  Archpresbyter,  a  prieft  or 
prefbyter  eftabliftied  in  fome  dipceles,  with  a  pre-emi- 
nence over  the  reft.  Anciently  the  archprieft  ivas  the 
firft  perlon  after  the  biftiop :  he  was  fcated  in  the 
church  next  after  the  biftiop  ;  and  even  afled  as  his 
vicar,  in  his  abfence,  as  to  all  ipiritual  concerns.  In 
the  fixth  century,  there  were  found  kveral  archpriefts 
in  the  fame  diocele  ;  from  which  time  fome  will  have 
them  to  have  been  called  deans.  In  the  ninth  century, 
they  diftinguiffied  two  kinds  of  cures  or  parifties  :  the 
fmaller  governed  by  firaple  priefts ;  and  the  baptifmal 
churches  by  archpriefts  ;  who,  befides  the  immediate 
concern  of  the  cure,  had  the  iiifpeflion  of  the  other  in- 
ferior priefts,  and  gave  an  account  of  them  to  the  bi- 
ftiop, who  governed  the  chief  or  cathedral  church,  in 
perlon.  There  are  avchprcfljyters  ftill  fubfifting  in  the 
Greek  church  ;  vefted  vvith  moft  of  the  funftions  and 
privileges  of  chorepifcopi  or  rur-l  deans. 

4  F         ARCHTREASURER, 
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ARCHTREASURER,  the  great  treafurer  of  the 
German  empire.  This  office  was  created  with  the 
eighth  deflorate,  in  favour  of  the  eleftor  Palatine, 
who  had  loft  his  former  eleftorate,  which  was  given 
to  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  by  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II. 
who  took  it  away  from  Frederic  V.  eleftor  Palatine, 
after  the  battle  of  Prague,  where  he  was  defeated  in 
maintaining  his  eleflion  to  the  crown  of  Bohemia.  The 
dignity  of  archtreafurer  was  contefted  between  the 
eleflor  of  Brunfwick,  who  claimed  it  in  virtue  of 
his  defcent  from  the  eleftor  Frederic,  and  the  eleftor 
Palatine. 

ARCHILUTE,    Arcileuto,    a  long  and    large 
lute,  having  its  bafs  firings  lengthened  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  theorbo,  and  each  row  doubled,  either  with 
a  little  oftave  or  an  unifon.      It  is  ufed  by  the  Italians'- 
for  playing  a  thorough  bafs. 

Archytas  of  Taremum,  was  a  Pythagorean 
philofopher,  and  alfo  well  (killed  in  mathematics  and 
geography.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  Plato,  and  ac- 
cording to  report,  interpoCed  his  influence  with  Diony- 
fius  the  tyrant,  in  order  to  fave  the  life  of  that  renown- 
ed philofopher.  According  to  this  date,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  Jamblichus  is  miflaken  when  he  afleits,  that 
he  \vas  a  hearer  of  Pythagoras  ;  and  the  telf  imony  of 
a  writer  mentioned  by  Photius,  would  feem  more 
worthy  of  credit,  that  he  was  the  eighth  fucceflive  pre- 
ceptor of  the  Pythagorean  fchool.  But  his  fame  was  not 
confined  to  the  circle  of  literature;  for  fo  eminent  were 
his  military  talents,  that,  in  oppoiition  to  an  expvefs 
laiv  of  his  country,  that  no  man  ftiould  be  chofen  more 
than  once  the  general  of  its  armies,  he  was  elevated  to 
that  important  ifation  no  lefs  than  (even  times.  He 
adopted  the  fcntiments  of  Pythagoras  in  his  diflcrta- 
tions  on  fpeculativd  philofophy.  He  taught  in  laora- 
lity,  that  there  is  nothing  fo  deft ruflive  to  man  as  plea- 
fare ;  that  in  every  condition  of  fociety,  virtue  is  to  be 
purfued  for  its  own  merit,  and  that  every  extreme  is 
incompatible  with  virtue.  Ariftotle  was  indebted  to 
Archytas  for  his  general  heads  of  arrangement,  en- 
titled his  "  Ten  Categories,"  and  very  probably  for 
that  principal  idea  in  his  Ethics,  that  virtue  confifls  in. 
avoiding  excefles.  By  difcovering  the  duplication  of 
.he  cube  bv  means  of  the  conic  feflion5,  and  the  me- 
thod of  finding  two  mean  proportionals  between  two 
given  lines,  he  dilplayed  his  great  knowledge  in  ma- 
thematics. He  is  reported  to  have  invented  feveral 
curious  hydraulic  machines,  and  to  have  made  a  kind 
of  winged  automaton  ;  and  his  genius  is  likewife  hon- 
oured with  the  invention  of  the  fcrew  and  crane.  In 
a  beautiful  ode,  Horace  records  his  fad  fate,  in  being 
cart  upon  the  Apulian  (hore,  an  unburied  corpfe  ;  and 
mentions  him  as  an  excellent  aftronomer  and  geogra- 
pher. 

.  Te  tnaris  el  lerrtr  numeroque  carsntis  arena- 
Menforem  cohihent,  jirchyla^ 
Pu/veres  exigiii  firofie  liliis  parva  Molinum 
Munera  :  nee  quidquam  tihi  prodeji 
^4/>ria.!  tenlaffe  domos,  animoque  rotunJum 
Percztrrrjfc  polum,  moriluro. 

Archytas,  what  avails  thy  nfce  furvey 
Of  ocean's  countlels  fands,  of  earth,   and  fea7 
In  vain  thy  mighty  fpirit  once  could  foar 
To  orbs  celeftial,  and  their  courfe  explore. 


If  here,  upon  the  tempeft-beaten  ft  rand, 
Vou  lie  confin'd,  till  fome  more  lib'ral  hand 
Shall  ftrew  the  pious  duft  in  funeral  rite, 
And  wing  thee  to  the  boundlefs  realms  of  light. 

Francis. 

A  fingular  raodefly,  and  a  firm  command  of  his 
paflions,  were  the  leading  features  in  his  moral  charac> 
ter.  In  his  anger  he  never  chaftifed  any  of  his  fer- 
vants.  He  faid  one  day  to  a  certain  dependant  who 
bad  difobliged  him,  "What  Ihould  I  have  done  to 
you  if  I  had  not  been  angry?"  He  maintained  a  unU 
form  decency  not  often  obferved  in  ancient  writings. 

A  fmall  treatife,  entitled  Ht^i  tu  U»i70(  <bvnu(,  "  On 
the  Univerfe,"  and  fome  other  fraall  fragments,  "  On 
Wifdoni,"  and  "  On  the  Good  and  Happy  Man," 
are  the  only  pieces  afcribed  to  this  philofopher  that  are 
flill  extant. 

ARCIS-SUR-AUBE,  a  fmall  town  of  France,  in 
Champagne,  now  the  department  of  Aube,  fe.nted  on 
the  river  Aube.      E.  Lor.g.  4.  15.  N.  Lat.  48.  40. 

ARCO,  a  ftrong  town  and  caftle  in  the  Trentin, 
belonging  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  It  was  taken  by 
the  French  in  1703,  and  abandoned  fcon  after.  It 
ftands  on  the  river  Sarca,  near  the  north  extremity  of 
the  lake  Garda,      E.  Long.  9.  55.  N.  Lat.  45.  52. 

ARCONA,  a  ftrong  town  hiuated  on  the  iftand  of 
Rugen  in  the  Baltic.  It  ftood  on  a  high  promontory, 
with  the  eaft,  north,  and  fouth  fides  defended  by  fteep 
and  lofty  precipices,  and  the  weft  by  a  wall  50  feet 
high,  proportionably  thick,  and  fecured  by  a  deep  and 
broad  ditch.  It  was,  however,  taken  and  ruined,  in 
1168,  by  Valdemar  king  of  Denmark.  One  of  the 
conditions  impofed  by  the  conqueror  was,  that  the  in- 
habitants {hould  deftroy  a  temple  they  had  treftcd  to 
St  Vitus,  and  deliver  up  the  vaft  trealure  belonging 
to  this  tutelary  faint.  Another  was,  that  they  ihould 
pay  40  filver  yokes  for  oxen,  by  way  of  tribute,  and 
enter  as  foldiers  in  the  Danilh  lervice  when  called  upon, 
ARCOS,  a  ftrong  city  of  Andalufia,  in  Spain,  feat- 
ed  on  a  high  craggy  rock,  at  the  bottom  of  wliich  runs 
the  Guadcleto.  Its  ftrength  lies  not  only  in  its  fitua- 
tion,  but  in  the  works  erefted  for  its  defence,  and  it  \i 
inacceflible  on  every  fide  but  one.  The  governor  re- 
fides  in  an  old  caftle,  from  whence  there  is  a  delight- 
ful profpeft,  which  extends  very  far  into  the  neigh- 
bouring country.  VV.  Long.  2.  10.  N.  Lat.  36.  40. 
ARCTIC,  in  /IJIrotioniy,  an  epithet  given  to  the 
north  pole,  or  the  pole  railed  above  our  horizon.  It 
is  called  t\\c  arBic  pole,  on  occafion  of  the  conftellation 
of  the  little  bear,  in  Greek  csllcd  a^xrac,  the  laft  ftar 
in  the  tail  whereof  nearly  points  out  the  north  pole. 

Arctic  Circle  is  a  lefler  circle  of  the  fphere,  parallel 
to  the  equator,  and  23"  30'  diftant  from  the  noith 
pole  ■■,  from  whence  its  name.  This,  and  its  oppofite, 
the  anlarBic,  are  called  the  two  pnlar  circles;  and  may 
be  conceived  to  be  dcfcrihed  by  the  motion  of  the  poles 
of  the  ecliptic,  round  the  poles  of  the  equator,  or  of 
the  world. 

ARCTIUM,  Burdock.     See  Botany  Index. 
ARTOPHYLAX,  (froma^xre?,  tear,  and  (fvXarltt, 
I  guard),  in  Ajlronowy,  a  conltellation,  otherwife  call- 
cd  Bootes. 

ARCTOPUS.     See  Botany  Index. 
ARCTO lis.     Sec  BotAny  Index. 

ARCTURUS, 
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ARCTURUS,  in  yl/lr»nomy,  a 
firft  inif^nitiide,  in  the  conltellation  Arifluphyla.x,  or 
Bootes.  The  word  is  formctl  o'  a{xT«i,  bear,  and  u^x, 
tail,  q.  d.  biiir''s  tail,  :is  bcin^  very  near  it.  'I'his 
itar  was  known  to  the  ancients,  as  in  the  following 
verfe  of  Virgil  : 

Arilurum,  pluviufque  Hyatlcs,  geminafque  Triones. 

See  alfo  Job  ix.  9.  xxxviii.  32. 

ARCUA'I'iON,  in  Gardening,  the  method  of  raif- 
!ng  trees  by  layers,  which  is  done  in  the  following 
manner. 

Strong  mother  plants  or  ftools  muft  be  planted  in  a 
clear  bordfi,  and  in  a  ftraiglit  line,  about  fix  feet 
afunder.  When  thcfe  have  fiiot  five  or  fix  main 
branches  from  the  roots,  and  as  many  collateral 
branches,  the  former  mud  be  bent  to  the  ground,  and 
there  fartened.  The  finall  branches  mull  be  covered 
three  inches  deep  upon  the  joints,  and  have  a  large 
bafon  of  earth  made  round  them  to  hold  the  water. 

About  the  middle  of  September  they  may  be  open- 
ed, and  if  they  have  taken  root,  may  be  immediately 
removed  into  the  nurfery  ;  but  if  they  have  not  fuifi- 
ciently  extended  their  roots,  they  mull  be  fufiered  to 
remain  till  the  Ipring,  and  then  tranfplanted. 

ARCUCCIO,  Arcutio,  a  machine  made  of  a 
board,  covered  with  pieces  of  hoops,  like  the  tilt  of  a 
waggon  ;  ufed  in  Italy  to  prevent  children  from  being 
overlaid  and  fmothered  by  nurfes  or  others.  Every 
nurle  in  Florence  is  obliged  to  lay  her  child  in  an 
arcutio,  under  pain  of  excommunication. 

ARDAMON,  or  Ardama,  in  Antiquity,  a  vefiel 
of  water  placed  at  the  door  of  a  perfon  deceafed,  till 
the  time  of  burial,  as  a  token  that  the  family  was  in 
mourning,  and  to  ferve  to  fprinkle  and  purify  perfons 
as  thev  came  out  of  the  honle. 

ARDASSES,  in  Commerce,  the  coarfell  of  all  the 
filks  of  Perfia  ;  and  as  it  were  the  refute  of  each  kind. 
In  this  fenfe,  they  fay,  \\\tlegis,  the  haufels,  xhe  choufs, 
and  the  payas  ardaJJ'es,  to  fignify  the  worft  of  thole 
four  forts  of  Perfian  filks. 

ARDASSINES,  in  Commerce,  called  in  France 
ablaquet ;  a  very  fine  fort  of  Perfian  filks,  little  inferi- 
or in  finencfs  to  the  fourbadis,  or  rather  cherbaffisi 
and  yet  it  is  little  ufed  in  the  filk  raanufaflures  of 
Lyons  and  Tours,  becaufe  that  kind  of  filk  will  not 
bear  hot  water  in  the  winding. 

ARDEA,  the  crane.  See  Ornithologv  Index. 
Ardea,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Latium, 
the  royal  refidence  of  Turnus  king  of  the  Rutuli, 
(  Livy)  ;  fo  called,  either  from  the  augury  of  the  heron, 
(Hyginus)  ;  or  from  the  exceffive  heat  of  the  country, 
(Martial).  It  was  in  a  marfhy,  fickly  fituation,  (Stra- 
bo,  Seneca).  It  was  built  by  Danac,  the  mother  of 
Perfeus,  (Virgil)  ;  above  five  miles  ditlant  from  the 
fea,  and  20  from  Rome  :  now  a  hamlet.  It  was  a 
Roman  colony,  (Livy)  ;  the  inhabitants  called  Arde- 
atcs.      E.  Long.  17,  49.  N.  Lat.  41.  30. 

ARDEBIL,  or  Ardbvil,  a  town  of  Perfia  in  the 
province  of  Aderbijan.  It  was  taken  and  burnt  by 
Jenghiz  Khan,  in  12  22,  when  moll  of  the  inhabitants 
were  deftroyed  :  but  it  has  been  fince  rebuilt  ;  and  is 
ftill  ranked  for  dignity  among  the  beft  cities  of  the 
kingdom,  on  account  of  its  having  been  the  refidence 
and  burying- place  of  fome  of  the  Perfian  kings  ;  par- 
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fixed  flar,  of  the  ticularly  the  fepulchre  of  Sheik  S--fi  i<  at  this  place,  Ardebil 
to  which  the  people  refort  in  pilgrini;ige.  He  founded 
a  plate,  which  they  call  his  kitchen,  with  3  rc-\'cnuc  , 
fullicient  to  maintain  looo  poor  people,  and  to  feed 
thi-m  three  times  a-day.  'I'hrcc  or  four  of  the  largril 
principal  ftrcets  have  lliops,  and  ?xii  planted  on  each 
fide  with  elms  and  linden  trees,  to  keep  off  the  cxccf> 
five  heat  of  the  fun  ;  but  the  houfei  are  poorly  built, 
with  bricks  dried  in  the  fun  :  yet  mod  of  them,  that 
are  not  in  the  bazars  or  market  places,  have  the  plea- 
fure  and  conveniency  of  a  garden  full  of  trees  bearin)^ 
fruit ;  and  there  are  large  fpots  in  the  out  parts  of  the 
town,  where  the  houfes  are  at  a  didance  from  each 
other,  and  the  fpaces  between  planted  iviih  trees,  which 
render  the  city  of  a  large  extent.  The  mcidan,  or 
great  fquare,  is  300  paces  long,  and  150  broad,  bavin); 
fhops  all  round  ;  which,  when  this  place  wat  in  a 
tlounnung  condition,  were  dored  with  all  manner  of 
valuable  commodities. 

Through  the  city  there  pafs  two  branches  of  a  rivu- 
let, which  are  fometimcs  enlarged  by  the  melting  of 
the  fi\ow  on  the  mountains,  fo  that  they  have  been 
forced  to  make  canals  to  divert  the  dream.  In  the 
reign  of  Shah  Abbas,  it  broke  down  the  dikes  and 
carried  away  a  great  number  of  houfes.  The  city  il 
without  walls,  and  is  feated  in  the  midll  of  a  l^rge 
plain  encompafled  with  mountains,  the  highed  of  which 
lies  wedward,  and  is  always  covered  with  fnow.  Thefe 
render  the  air  foroetimes  extremely  hot,  and  at  others 
intolerably  cold,  which  occafions  epidemical  didempers, 
that  carry  off  great  numbsrs  of  people.  The  foil  pro- 
duces no  fruit  near  the  city  but  apple<:,  pears,  and 
peaches  ;  and  yet  is  good  both  for  corn  and  padure. 
The  dieep  are  fo  numerous,  that  ico.OOD  have  pafi'ed 
over  the  city  bridge  in  a  day.  There  are  here  fcveral 
forts  of  mineral  waters,  which  ferve  both  for  common 
bathing,  and  for  the  cure  of  various  difeafes  ;  one  of 
thefe  is  a  fulphureous  fpring,  whofe  exhalations  render 
the  circumambient  air  extremely  difagreeable.  There 
are  three  iprings  which  produce  water  as  hot  as  if  it 
was  boiling  ;  and  from  which,  waters  are  conveyed  to 
the  public  baths  in  the  city.  About  half  a  league 
from  the  city,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  public  road, 
there  is  a  pool  of  danding  water,  which  is  covered  all 
over  with  fait  like  ice.     E.    Long.   47.   30.   N.  Lat. 

37-  55-  ,  .  , 

ARDECHE,  a  department  of  France,  which  de- 
rives its  name  from  a  river,  and  comprehends  part  of 
Dauphiny. 

ARDEN,  the  common  name  of  foreds  among  the 
CeltjE.  from  the  widely  extenfive  one  which  ranged  for 
500  miles  acrols  the  country  of  Gaul,  or  that  which 
covered  more  than  htilf  the  county  of  Warwick  in  Bri- 
tain, and  the  files  of  which  dill  retain  the  appellation 
of  Arden,  to  the  much  fmaller  one  of  the  ancient  Man- 
cenion,  that  covered  nnd  furrounded  the  fite  of  the 
prefent  Mancheder.  It  is  w  ritten  Arduen  by  C«far  and 
Tacitus  in  fpeaking  of  the  forcd  in  Gaul,  and  Ardven 
bv  Ollian  in  mentioning  the  woods  of  Caledonia.  It 
cannot  (fays  Mr  Whitaker)  be  compounded  of  or  the 
prepofilive  article  in  Celtic,  and  the  fubdantive  den,  as 
Baxter  and  Camden  aflert  it  to  be  ;  but  is  formed  of 
ard  nii  adjcftive,  and  uen  the  fame  3%  den.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  name  therefore  is  not,  as  Mr  Baxter  renders 
it,  fimply  the  hills,  or  even,  as  the  ingenious  tranflator 
4  F  2  o£ 
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of  OlTian  interprets  it,  the  hijf)  hill.  Aid  fignifies  ei- 
ther high  or  great,  and  vcn  or  den  either  a  hdl  ox 
wood.  Arduen,  ylrdven,  or  Ardcn,  then,  means  a  con- 
j  fiderable  wood.  Hence,  only,  the  name  became  ap- 
plicable tofuch  very  difterent  files,  as  the  p/ains  of 
Warwicklhire  and  the  hi//s  of  Scotland  :  and  it  was 
given,  not  only  to  the  mofl  extenfive  forefts,  to  that 
which  was  the  greatcft  in  Gaul,  or  fo  confiderable  in 
Britain  ;  but  to  many  that  were  important  only  with- 
in their  own  contrafted  diftrifts,  as  the  wood  of  Man- 
cenion  above  mentioned,  and  others. 

ARDENBURG,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in 
Dutch  Flanders,  and  formerly  the  moll  confiderable  in 
that  country  ;  but  it  has  been  difmantled  by  the  Dutch. 
E.  Long.  3.  30.  N.  Lat.  51.  t6. 

ARDENNE,  a  forell  in  France,  formerly  of  vaft 
extent ;  but  the  trees  are  in  many  places  grubbed  up, 
and  where  they  flood  are  built  cities,  towns  and  ab- 
beys. At  prefent  it  extends  from  Thionville,  near  the 
country  of  Liege,  to  Donchery  and  Sedan,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Champagne.  The  roads  are  fo  narrorv'  in  fome 
places,  that  two  waggons  cannot  pafs  each  other  ;  and 
therefore  the  waggoners  are  obliged  to  provide  them- 
felves  with  bells  or  horns  to  give  one  another  notice  to 
Hop  in  time. 

ARDENNES,  a  department  of  France,  which  com- 
prehends part  of  Champagne,  and  takes  its  name  from 
the  foreft. 

ARDENTES,  in  middle-age  writers,  an  appella- 
tion given  to  thofe  afflifted  with  the  ignis  facer,  or 
eryfipelas.  They  were  thus  called,  as  feeming  to  be 
fcorched  or  burned  with  the  difeafe.  Hence  alfo  the 
abbey  of  St  Genevieve  at  Paris  is  called  Domus  Arden- 
tnim,  by  reafon,  as  it  is  faid,  that  great  numbers  were 
cured  of  that  diflemper  at  the  (brine  of  this  faint,  in 
the  reign  of  Lewis  VL 

ARDES,  a  town  of  France,  in  Lower  Auvergne, 
and  the  principal  place  of  the  duchy  of  Mercoeur.  It 
ferves  as  a  mart  for  the  commodities  and  trade  between 
Upper  and  Lower  Auvergne.  E.  Long.  3.  10.  N. 
Lat.  45.  22. 

ARDFERT,  a  town  of  Ireland,  was  the  ancient 
capital  of  Kerry,  with  an  univerfity,  which  was  held  in 
the  higheft  efteem.  It  is  a  bilhop's  fee,  and  borough 
by  ancient  prefcription,  and  has  been  held  in  comtnen- 
dam  with  the  billiopric  of  Limerick  ever  fince  the  Re- 
ftoration.  The  bifhops  were  anciently  called  Bilhops 
of  Kerry.  St  Brandon,  to  whom  the  cathedral  is  de- 
dicated, had  his  firft  education  in  this  county,  under 
Bilhop  Ert  ;  but  he  finiflied  his  Hudies  in  Connaught, 
St  Jarlath  bifiiop  of  Tmra  being  his  preceptor.  The 
ruins  here  are  very  extenfive.  Near  the  cathedral  was 
an  anchorite  tower,  the  loftieft  and  fineft  in  the  king- 
dom, being  120  feet  high  :  it  fell  fuddenly  in  1 77 1. 
In  the  ruined  churches  there  are  feveral  infcriptions 
round  the  mouldings  of  the  tomb  Hones  ;  and  over  an 
irch,  behind  Lord  Glandore's  houfe,  is  an  infcription 
in  relief  done  in  a  mallerly  manner,  but  the  charafters 
unknown. 

ARDRAH,  a  fmall  territory  or  kingdom  of  Africa, 
in  Guinea,  properly  fo  called.  It  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  the  gulf  of  St  Thomas,  and  has  a  town  called  An- 
dres, fuppofed  to  be  the  capital.  The  inhabitants  are 
very  licentious,  and  have  neither  temple  nor  any  place 
for  religious  worfhip.    However  they  are  very  courage- 
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ous  ;  and  their  king  was  abfolute,  till  lately  that  the 
king  of  Dahomy  made  war  upon  this  and  the  neigh- 
bouring territories,  brought  them  under  fubjeflion,  and  ., 
burnt  the  towns,  particularly  Ardres.  The  air  is  very 
unwholefome  to  Europeans :  yet  the  natives  live  to  a 
great  age  ;  but  the  fmallpox  makes  great  deflruftion 
among  them.  This  country  is  fertile  in  Indian  corn, 
palm  wine,  plants,  and  fruits,  which  lafl  all  the  year  j 
and  they  make  a  great  deal  of  fait. 

ARDRES,  a  town  of  France,  in  Lower  Picardy, 
now  the  department  of  the  Straits  of  Calais.  Here  was 
an  interview  between  Francis  I.  and  Henry  VIII. 
king  of  England  in  1520.  It  is  feated  in  the  midft  of 
a  morafs  eight  miles  louth  of  Calais.  E.  Long.  2.  o. 
N.  Lat.  50.  35. 

ARDS,  Barony  of,  in  the  county  of  Down  in  Ire- 
land :  it  is  a  narrow  Hip  of  land,  in  fome  places  three 
and  in  none  above  fix  miles  broad  ;  but  the  foil  is  for 
the  moft  part  tolerably  good.  It  lies  between  the  lake 
of  Strangford  and  the  fea,  and  in  the  fouth  part  it  is 
oppofite  to  Lccale.  Sir  Thomas  Smith  obtained  a  pa- 
tent for  this  barony  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  fent 
his  natural  fon  with  a  colony  to  poflefs  it  ;  but  he  was 
intercepted  and  [lain  by  an  Irilhman.  After  Sir  Tho- 
mas's death,  Ards  was  granted  by  James  I.  to  fome  of 
the  Scots  nobility. 

ARDUBA,  an  ancient  city  of  the  Pannonians.  It 
was  taken  by  Germanicus  about  the  7th  year  of  the 
Chrillian  sera  ;  but  its  reduflion  was  more  owing  ito  the 
difagreement  that  reigned  among  the  inhabitants  than 
to  the  valour  of  the  Romans.  The  greater  part  of  the 
citizens  were  for  fubmitting;  but  the  women  more  fond 
of  their  ancient  laws  and  liberties  than  the  men,  join- 
ed fome  Roman  deferters,  and  falling  upon  their  huf- 
bands,  killed  a  great  number  of  them  :  but  being  at 
laft  overcome  by  the  men,  who  then  fubmitted  to  the 
Romans,  the  women  either  threw  themfelves  head- 
long from  the  tops  of  the  walls,  or,  fetting  fire  to 
their  houfes,  burnt  themfelves  and  their  children  to 
death. 

AREA,  in  general,  denotes  any  plain  furface,  where- 
on we  walk,  &c.  The  word  is  Latin,  importing  more 
properly  a  thrafhing  tloor  ;  and  is  derived  from  arcre 
■"  to  be  dry." 

Area,  in  ArchiteBure,  denotes  the  fpace  or  fite  of 
ground  on  which  an  edifice  (lands.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for 
inner  courts  and  thofe  portions  of  ground. 

Area,  in  Geometry,  denotes  the  fuperficial  content 
of  any  figure.  Thus,  if  a  figure,  e.  g.  a  field,  be  in 
form  of  a  fquare,  and  its  fide  be  40  feet  long,  its  area 
is  faid  to  be  1600  fquare  feet;  or  it  contains  1600 
little  fquares,  each  a  foot  every  way. 

AREB,  a  kind  of  imaginary  money  ufed  in  the  do- 
minions of  the  Great  Mogul.  Four  arebs  are  equal  to 
one  crou,  or  1 00  lacs  •,  one  lac  to  100,000  roupees. 

AREBO,  or  Are  BON,  a  town  on  the  Slave  coaft  of 
Guinea,  in  Africa,  leated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Formofa.  The  Englifii  had  once  a  failory  there,  as 
the  Dutch  have  flill.  It  is  a  large  oblong  place,  indif- 
ferently well  peopled,  and  furniihed  with  houles  built 
of  reeds  and  leaves.  E.  Long.  5.  ^.  N.  Lat.  5.  o. 
ARECA,  the  Fausf.l-nut.  See  Botany  Index. 
ARELATE,  or  Arklatum,  is  a  town  of  Gallia 
Narbonenfis,  fituated  on  the  Rhone,  denoting  a  town 
on,  or  beyond,  a  marfli,  according  to  the  particular 
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Arfiiihirg  fituation  of  the  fpca!;cr  ;  called  Arelatt  Sextanoruiii, 
II  (Pliny,  Mpja,  Coin),  btcaufc  it  had  a  colony  of  the 
ArcopaKm;  fi^th  legion.  Writers  of  the  lovvtr  age  call  it  /tnlas, 
•atisf  (I'rudrntius,  Aufoiiius).  There  was  a  double 
Arelas,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  river,  and  joined  by  a 
bridge,  (Auloiiius)  ;  that  on  the  left  fide  is  ihouj^ht 
to  have  been  built  bv  Conllantiiie.  'I'ibcrius's  father 
was  fent  bv  fulius  Ciefar  at  the  head  of  the  colony, 
(Suetonius)  J  and  hence  the  apjjellation  Ju/ia  Pnler- 
na,  as  appears  from  an  infciiption.  It  was  a  tavou- 
ritc  place  of  the  Romans,  and  greatly  ornam'-ntcd  ; 
and  hence  called  Callula  Roma,  (Aufunius).  It  is  now 
called  y/r/fs.      E.  Long.  5.  J.  N.  Lar.  43.  40. 

ARKMBERG,  a  Imall  toivn  of  Germiny,  in  the 
circle  of  \Vel1phali.i,  deleiidcd  by  a  caftle.  It  is  the 
capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  and  was  erefled 
into  a  principality  by  the  emperor  Maximilian  II.  in 
favour  of  John  de  Eigne,  lord  of  Barbazon,  who  took 
the  name  oi  ytrcmberg.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Aer. 
E.  Long.  7.  3.  N.  Lat.  50.  27. 

AREMORICA,  or  Armdrica,  a  part  of  Gaul  be- 
tween the  Sequana  and  Ligeris,  (Ciefar,  Hirtius)  ;  de- 
noting a  country  on,  or  beyond  the  lea,  ar  r/ioer,  or  are 
moer,  Celtic.  Pliny  indeed  fays,  that  Aijiiitniua  was 
formerly  called  Aremur'ua  ;  but  in  this  he  llands  alone. 
In  the  lower  age,  the  term  Armorka  was  confined  to 
Bretagne  in  France. 

ARENA,  in  Roman  Antlijutty,  a  place  where  the 
gladiators  fought  ;  fo  called  irom  its  being  always 
ftrewed.  with  fan<l,  to  conceal  from  the  view  of  the 
people  the  blood  fpilt  in  the  combat.  Nero  is  faid  to 
have  ftrewed  the  arena  with  gold  dull. 

ARENARIA,  or  Sandwort.  See  Botany  In- 
dex. 

ARENACUM,  or  Arenacus,  one  of  the  four 
towns  or  larger  villages  in  the  illand  of  the  Batavi, 
(Tac'tus).  Now  Arnheini,  in  Guelderland.  E.  Long. 
5.  20.  N.  Lat.  52.  2. 

ARENARII,  in  Aniiqully,  gladiators  who  combat- 
ed with  beads  in  the  arei\a  or  amphitheatre.  The 
arenarii  were  ilaves  of  the  loweft  rank  ;  lothat,  though 
manumitted,  they  were  not  capable  of  being  Roman 
citizens.  They  were  the  fame  with  what  were  other- 
wife  called  Beftiar'ii. 

ARENARIUM,  in  Ecclefiajlicol  Writers,  denotes 
a  cemetery  or  burying  ground.  The  arenaria  were 
properly  a  kind  of  pits,  or  holes,  under  ground,  where- 
in the  ancient  Chriftians  not  only  buried  their  dead, 
but  held  their  religious  alTemblies  in  times  of  perfecu- 
tion. 

ARENSBERG,  a  fmall  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  VVeftphalia,  upon  the  river  Roer.  E.  Long. 
8.  20.  N.  Lat.  51.  25. 

ARENSBURG,  an  epifcopal  and  maritime  town 
of  Livonia  in  Sweden,  feated  in  the  ifle  of  Ofel,  in  the 
Baltic  fea.      E.  Long.  22.  40.  N.  Lat.  58.  15. 

AREOLA,  among  Anatamijh,  the  coloured  circle 
furrounding  the  nipple  of  the  breaft. 

AREOPAGUS,  a  fovereign  tribunal  at  Athens, 
famous  for  the  juftice  and  impartiality  of  its  decrees, 
to  which  the  gods  themfelves  are  faid  to  have  fuhmit- 
t€d  their  differences.  It  was  in  the  town,  on  a  rock 
or  hill  oppofite  to  the  citadel.  The  word  fignifies 
ftriflly,  rock  of  Mars. 

Plutarch  attributes  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Areo- 
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pagu»  to  Solon.  Other  authors  think  differently  :  and  Ar«o^»jriu, 
with  good  rcafon  J  for  it  appears  undeniable,  that  thii '~~"^''~~' 
tribunal  was  inftituled  before  Solon.  But  the  befl  au- 
thorities allow  him  the  honour  of  its  refloration.  The 
city  of  Alliens,  giiV(rMid  till  this  time  by  tribunals  oi 
a  circumfciibed  jurifdiflion,  which  were  multiplied  by 
the  moll  trilling  accidents  and  circumilancts,  took  no 
fixed  political  or  civil  form,  however  chifcly  urjied 
the  mcmbtrs  o\  tliofc  frihunals  were  by  their  general 
views  towards  the  public  good,  and  by  the  common 
love  of  tiieir  country.  As  each  of  thofc  tribunals  could 
only  3(51  in  proportion  to  the  power  delegated  to  it, 
it  was  inipofiible  that  fo  many  different  and  une'iual 
imprelTions  ftiould  give  to  the  great  machine  of  the 
ftate  that  unifgrm  and  regular  movement  which,  by 
an  iinpulfe  always  the  fame,  would  keep  each  part  in 
the  fituation  it  Ihould  maintain  with  relation  to  the 
whole. 

To  efTedl  this  univerfal  and  harmonious  power,  it 
was  nccclTdry  to  unite  the  different  channels  of  public 
authority,  which,  by  being  too  much  diltributed,  loft 
its  force.  This  authority  Solon  tolleflcd,  and  placed 
it  all  in  the  court  of  Areopagus,  wich  confequently 
became  the  main  fpring  of  the  government.  The 
judges  of  this  court,  who,  under  Draco,  decided  only 
in  cales  of  murder,  now  took  cognizance  of  crimes  of 
every  kind  :  and  the  fame  tribunal  which  inilifled  ca- 
pital punilhment  on  murder,  poifoning,  burning  of 
houfes,  theft,  &r.  ftruck  at  the  roots  of  thofe  crimes, 
by  arraigning  idlenefs,  lu.\ury,  and  debauchery.  Equal- 
ly attentive  to  ftimulate  the  indolence  of  the  young, 
and  the  languor  of  the  old,  thefe  fage  judges  roufed  in 
the  one  the  laudable  ambition  to  feive  the  ftate,  and  re- 
ftored  to  the  others  their  former  aftivity.  Satisfied 
that  extremes  produce  the  fame  effeifls,  they  thought 
tile  republic  had  as  much  to  fear  from  the  e.xcefs  ot 
wealth  as  from  the  gripe  of  poverty.  Hence  they  ex- 
afted  a  minute  account  of  the  effe£ls  of  every  indivi> 
dual.  Hence  their  great  feverity  to  thofe  idle  citizens, 
who,  inllead  of  being  ufeful  members  in  a  ftate,  are  its 
bane  and  its  difhonour.  Ilocrates  draws  a  nioft  beauti- 
ful and  llrikiiig  piflure  ot  thofe  venerable  and  afto- 
nifhing  men,  and  of  the  order  and  harmony  wbicli 
flourithed  in  Athens  by  their  wife  adminiftration. 

The  judges  of  the  Areopagus,  fays  that  author, 
were  more  induftrious  to  prevent  crimes,  by  reprelent- 
ing  them  in  an  odious  light,  than  to  eftablifti  modes  of 
punilhment.  It  was  their  opinion,  that  the  enemies  of 
the  ftate  were  the  inftruments  dcftined  by  the  gods  to 
punifh  the  wicked  ■■,  but  that  it  was  their  province  to 
correft  and  reform  public  and  private  manners.  They 
were  vigilantly  attentive  to  the  conduct  of  all  the  citi- 
zens, but  particularly  to  that  of  the  youth.  They 
well  knew  that  the  impetuofity  of  juvenile  pafTion  gave 
the  mofl  violent  fhocks  to  health  and  growing  virtue  \ 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  infpeiflors  of  education  to  fof- 
ten  the  auflerity  of  moral  dilcipline  with  innocent  plea- 
fure  i  and  that  no  recreations  were  more  eligible  than 
bodily  exercifes,  which  enable  a  young  man  to  give  a 
good  education  its  full  play,  which  improve  health, 
give  a  pleafureable  and  agreeable  vivacity,  and  even  for- 
tify the  mind.  The  fortunes  of  the  Athenians  were 
too  unequal  to  admit  the  lame  mode  of  education  ;  and 
therefore  the  youth  were  trained  in  a  manner  fuitable 
to  the  tank  and  circumftances  of  their  refpcflive  fami-  . 
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ftreopagos.  lies.  Thofe  of  the  inferior  claffes  were  taught  agricul- 
^~""''~~'  ture  and  commerce  ;  from  this  principle,  that  idlenefs 
is  followpd  by  indigence,  and  that  indigence  excites 
to  the  moft  daring  and  atrocious  crimes.  Having  thus 
endeavoured,  by  wife  precautions,  to  preclude  the  en- 
trance of  moral  evil,  they  thought  they  had  little  to 
fear. 

Exercifes  of  the  body,  fuch  as  horfemanfhip  and 
hunting,  were  objefls  of  education  to  the  youth  of  li- 
beral fortune.  In  this  fage  diftribution,  their  great 
aim  was  to  prevent  the  poor  from  committing  crimes, 
and  to  facilitate  to  the  rich  the  acquifition  of  virtue. 
Not  fatisfied  with  having  eftablilhed  good  laws,  they 
were  extremely  careful  to  fee  thh.  they  were  obferved. 
With  this  view  they  had  divided  the  city  into  quar- 
ters, and  the  country  into  cantons.  Thus  every  thing 
pafled  under  tlicir  eyes  ;  nothing  efcaped  them  ;  they 
were  acquainted  with  the  private  conduft  of  every  ci- 
tizen. Thofe  who  had  been  guilty  of  any  irregula- 
rity were  cited  before  the  ma'giftrates,  and  were  re- 
prehended, or  punifhed  in  proportion  to  their  mifde- 
meanour. 

The  fame  Areopagites  obliged  the  rich  to  relieve 
the  poor.  They  reprcfled  the  intemperance  of  the 
youth  by  a  fevere  difcipline.  Corruption  in  magiftrates 
was  fuppreffed  by  the  punifliments  denounced  againft 
it  ;  'and  the  old  men,  at  the  fight  of  the  employments 
of  the  young,  felt  themfelves  animated  with  a  degree  of 
juvenile  vigour  and  aflivity. 

Religion  came  liliewife  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
Ai-eopagites.  Plato  durfl  never,  we  are  told  by  Ju- 
ftin  Martyr,  divulge  his  private  opinion  concerning  the 
Deity.  He  had  learned  from  the  Egyptians  the  doc- 
trine of  Mofes.  It  appeared  to  him  the  beft,  and  he 
embraced  it  with  ardour.  But  his  dread  of  the  Areo- 
pagites, who  were  attached  to  the  prevailing  fyllem, 
would  not  permit  him  even  to  name  the  author  of  fen- 
timents  which  oppofed  the  common  tradition. 

The  public  edifices,  the  cleannefs  of  the  ftieets,  the 
pay  of  the  foldiers,  the  diftribution  of  the  public  mo- 
ney ;  in  a  word,  whatever  interefted  the  republic,  xvas 
under  the  direftion  of  the  Areopagus.  The  people 
themfelves,  jealous  as  they  were  of  their  power,  did 
nothing  without  confulting  this  affembly,  and  fuffered 
it  without  a  murmur,  to  amend  their  precipitate  de- 
crees. Yet  this  authority,  however  great  it  may  feem, 
was  fubjedl  to  the  laws  ;  by  them  rewards  and  punifh- 
inents  were  determined  ;  and  thofe  refpeftable  judges 
jrave  an  account  of  the  exercife  of  their  truft  to  public 
cenfors,  who  were  placed  betwixt  them  and  the  people 
to  prevent  the  ailftocracy  from  growing  too  powerful. 
The  moft  important  qualifications  were  required  in 
thofe  who  entered  into  the  Areoi)agus.  Solon  made  a 
law,  by  which  they  who  had  not  been  archons  for  a 
year  (hould  not  be  admitted  members  of  the  Areopa- 
gus. To  give  more  force  to  his  hw,  he  fubjefled  him- 
felf  to  it,  and  was  only  admitted  on  that  title.  This 
was  but  the  firft  ftep  ;  thofe  annual  magiftrates,  after 
having  ^iven  law  to  the  republic,  were  interrogated  on 
their  adminillration.  If  their  conduft  was  found  irre- 
proachable, they  were  admitted  Areopagites  with  eu- 
iogium  ;  but  the  fmalleft  mifconduft  excluded  them 
from  that  honour  for  ever.  What  adminillration  was 
not  to  be  expeflcd  from  a  tribunal   fo  well  compofcd  I 


what  veneration  was  not  due  to  men  of  fuch  rare  ta-  Arccpaga-v 
lents  and  virtue  !     Such  refpeft  was  paid  them,   that  *       ' 

people  prelumed  not  to  laugh  in  their    prefence  ;  and  ] 

(o  well  eftabliftied  was  their  reputation  for  equity,  that 
thofe  whom  they  condemned,  or  difmiffed  without 
granting  their  petition,  never  complained  that  they  had 
been  unjuftly  treated. 

Tlie  edifice  of  the  Areopagus  was  extremely  fimple  ; 
and  its  roof,  which  was  at  firft  of  the  moft  common 
materials,  remained  in  that  ftate  till  the  time  of  Au- 
guftus.  This  we  learn  from  Vitruvius.  Oreftes  was 
the  firft  who  thought  of  embelliftiing  it.  He  raifed  in 
it  an  altar  to  Minerva.  He  likewife  adorned  it  with 
two  feats  of  folid  filver  ;  on  one  of  which  the  accufcr 
fat,  and  the  accufed  on  the  other.  The  one  feat  was 
confecrated  to  Injury,  and  the  other  to  Impudence. 
This  religious  (ketch  was  brought  to  perfedlion  by  E- 
pimenides,  who  eredled  altars  to  thofe  allegorical  dei- 
ties, and  foon  after  a  temple,  which  Cicero  mentions 
in  his  fecond  book  of  laws.  This  temple  correfponded 
with  that  which  Oreftes  had  built  to  the  Furies,  who 
brought  him  to  Athens,  and  procured  him  the  protec- 
tion of  Minerva.  Epimenides  dedicated  it  a  fecond 
time  to  the  Furies,  or  fevere  GoddeJJes,  as  they  were 
termed  by  the  Athenians.  A  man  was  thought  loft 
without  refource,  and  a  viiflim  to  every  human  ill,  if 
he  enforced  a  perjury  by  invoking  the  facred  name  of 
thofe  tremendous  divinities. 

Thofe  who  employed  their  thoughts  in  folving  the 
myfteries  of  Paganifm,  imagined  th.it  the  Eumenides 
had  their  temple  fo  near  the  court  of  Areopagus,  that 
they  might  enlighten  the  judges  by  their  infpiration, 
and,  by  their  continual  afliftance,  prevent  them  from 
committing  thofe  errors  to  which  human  weaknefs  is 
liable.  To  propitiate  thole  terrible  deities,  and  to  pro- 
cure their  favour  for  the  Areopagus,  they  were  wor- 
fliipped  with  great  punfluality  and  devotion  ;  and  the 
fenate  itfelf  appointed  their  priefts.  Demofthenes  had 
been  nominated  to  prefide  over  their  facrifices  ;  and  he 
thought  it  very  extraordinary,  that  he,  to  whom  the 
republic  had  confided  fo  impojtant  an  office,  fhould  be 
publicly  impeached. 

It  was  natural  to  alTociate  with  the  Eumenides  the 
other  deities  who  fhared  with  them  the  fovereign  em- 
pire over  the  dead.  Epimenides  placed  in  their 
temples  the  ftatues  of  Pluto,  of  Mercury,  and  of  Tel- 
lus.  They  were  all,  according  to  Paufanias,  of  an  agree- 
able form.  Each  of  them  was  placed  upon  an  altar, 
on  which  the  citizens,  or  ftrangers,  who  had  been  ac- 
quitted by  the  Areopagus,  made  their  grateful  offerings. 
But  it  was  not   to   gratitude  alone  that  thefe   feveral  ^ 

deities  owed  all  the  incenfe  that  fmoked  upon  their 
altars.  They  who  had  been  accufed  before  the  fenate, 
haralTed  with  fuperftition,  and  uncertain  how  thefe 
deities  would  be  affefted  towards  them,  were  lavifti  of 
fncrificcs  to  obtain  their  clemency,  by  which  they  hoped 
their  judges  would  likewife  be  influenced. 

The  tomb  of  Oedipus  was  another  of  the  ornaments 
of  the  Areopagus.  It  was  in  the  outward  court  of  the 
Areopagus,  where  a  barge  was  likewife  placed,  which 
made  a  part  of  the  pomp  at  the  public  games. 

Whatever  homage  and  implicit  obedience  the  court 
of  Areopagus  might  derive  from  all  this  religious 
parade,    the  public  good  was  always  dearer  to  them 
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Ar«op»gii«t^^n  any  lower  nl vantages    they   miplvt  Inve    drjwn 
*"'     K  '  '     '  from  tlic  altirs  and  temples  with  which  thry  were  fur- 
rouudeH. 

'I'hp  fcinte  iflTcmblcd  in  a  hnll  huilt  on  the  fummit 
of  a  hill,  whlrli  was  afrended  with  difliciihy  by  the  old 
men  bent  wilh  at'e.  However,  as  for  Ionic  time  they 
only  alTfmblL-d  on  the  three  lill  dayi  of  each  month, 
they  bote  with  patience  this  inconvenient  fitmtion. 
But  public  atr.iirs  multiplied  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
they  were  oblig'?d  to  add  to  the  tliree  former  fittinj^s 
a  fourth,  which  was  held  on  the  fcvcnth  day  of  the 
month,  and  which  was  foon  fuccreded  by  an  aflTcmbly 
every  dny.  Their  mectinj^s  were  fo  regular,  that  they 
were  not  interrupted  by  the  mofl  folemn  fellivals,  till 
Cephifodorus  was  archon,  who,  in  the  third  year  of 
the  105th  Olympiad,  made  a  decree,  which  obliged 
the  Areopagites  to  celebrate,  after  the  example  of  the 
other  courts,  the  Apaturian  feafts,  which  lalted  five 
days. 

This  aflTiiIuous  and  painful  exercife  of  their  office 
made  the  Arcopagites  feel  the  inconvenitnce  of  the 
fituation  of  their  tribunal,  and  determined  them  to  re- 
move it  to  a  part  of  the  city  called  the  Royal  Portico. 
It  was  a  fquare,  expofed  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather.  When  the  judges,  who  affembled  there  in 
profound  filence,  had  taken  their  places,  they  were 
enclofed  by  a  thread,  or  rather  a  cord,  drawn  around 
them. 

They  held  their  alTemblies  in  the  night,  that  their 
attention  to  public  aff<iirs  might  not  be  diverted  by  ex- 
ternal objefls, — and  (adds  Lucian)  that  they  might 
only  be  influenced  by  the  arguments,  and  not  by  the 
prefence  and  aflion,  of  the  fpeakers.  This  circum- 
ftance  explains  a  p-^lTige  in  Athen;eus,  who  tells  us, 
that  none  knew  the  number  nor  facts  of  the  Areopa- 
gites.  The  cuftom  of  adminiftering  juftice  in  the  open 
air  was  not  peculiar  to  them.  It  was  followed  by  r11 
the  other  tribunals  when  they  tried  for  murder  :  for 
tvvo  reafons : — iff,  That  the  judges,  the  fnorii  protec- 
tors of  innocence,  might  not  be  hurt  by  being  undi  r 
cover  with  criminals,  whole  hands  w-ere  polluted  with 
bhod.  ;Jly,  That  the  accufer  and  the  accufed  might 
not  be  under  the  fame  roof. 

When  all  the  members  of  the  fenate  were  conven- 
ed, a  herald  enjoined  filence,  and  ordered  the  people 
to  retire.  As  foon  as  they  had  departed,  the  aflem- 
bly  proceeded  to  bufinefs  ;  and  as  tliey  deemed  the 
lead  preference  a  flagrant  injuftice,  the  caulVs  which 
thev  were  to  determine  were  draAn  by  a  kind  of 
lottery  ;  and  the  fame  chance  which  brought  them  up, 
dillributed  them  to  different  numbers  of  judges,  fmall 
or  great,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  feveral 
eaufes. 

In  early  times,  the  parties  themfelves  ftated  their 
caufe  in  a  fimple  manner.  The  eloquence  of  advo- 
cates was  thought  a  dangerous  talent,  fit  only  to  var- 
nifh  crimes.  But  afterwards  the  Areopigus,  on  this 
point,  relaxed  from  their  fcverity,  at  firfl  the  accufed 
and  foon  after  the  accufers,  were  permitted  to  engjge 
thofe  to  make  the  attack  and  the  defence,  whofe  pro- 
fefTion  it  was  to  exert  the  art  of  fpeaking  for  others, 
with  accuracy  and  elegance. 

Sejctus  Empiricus  feems  not  to  have  fufficiently  di- 
ftinguilhcd  times,  where  he  fays,  thnt  the  court  of  A- 
reopagus  did  not  fuffer  thofe  who  are  to  b«  tried  at 


their  bar  to  avail  themfelvej  of  the  abilities  of  others.  A rropsjrn' 
What  undoubtedly  led  him  into  that  millakc,  wa»'~~'"v~^ 
an  inviolable  cultom  of  that  tribunal,  which  prohibit- 
ed, in  pleadings,  all  that  warm  and  piflurefquc  ora- 
tory which  feduces  the  jud>.«ment  .ind  inflames  the 
pafTions,  When  the  fuffrages  were  collefled,  each 
perfon  gave  his  in  filence.  They  voted  with  a  fmall 
Hint,  which  they  held  betwixt  the  thumb  and  the  two 
next  fingers,  and  which  they  put  into  one  of  the  two 
urns  thjt  flood  in  a  corner  of  the  hall.  One  flood  be- 
fore the  other.  The  firft  was  called  the  urn  of  lieath  ; 
the  fecond,  the  urn  of  comfia/Jiori.  That  of  death  was 
of  brafs,  and  was  termed  proper  ;  that  of  companion 
was  of  wood,  and  was  termed  improptr.  The  judges 
commonly  brought  their  (lint  to  the  alTcmbly,  and  put 
it  into  the  urn  ;  but,  that  all  the  fuffrages  might  be 
colleiflcd,  the  herald  took  the  two  urns,  and  prefented 
them,  one  after  another,  to  every  fenstor,  commanding 
him,  ill  the  name  of  the  republic,  no  longer  to  defer  his 
acquittal  or  condemnation. 

From  this  method  of  giving  fentcnce,  which  wa; 
called  xjuSJun  •vj/nPc;,  becaule  it  kept  the  vote  of  each 
perfon  uiidilcovered,  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  to  make 
themfelves  mailers  of  the  decifions  of  the  Areopagus, 
fubftituted  another,  by  means  of  which  they  knew  ex- 
aflly  the  opinion  of  each  ot  the  judges  ;  for  they  obli- 
ged them  to  bring  their  flints  publicly,  and  l\y  them 
upon  two  tables  pliccd  before  them,  the  fituation  of 
which  was  quite  oppofite  to  that  of  the  urns  ;  for  the 
firft  of  thofe  tables  was  that  ol  life,  and  the  fecond  that 
of  Heath. 

The  firft  fubftances  with  which  they  gave  their  fuf- 
frages were  not  fmall  pieces  of  the  bones  of  a  hor,  as 
fome  authors  aflert,  but  iea-(hclls,  for  which  pieces  of 
brafs,  of  the  fame  form,  xermtA  fp'/idyla,  were  after- 
wards  fubdituted.  The  fubftances  with  which  they 
voted  were  diftinguilhtd  by  their  form  and  colour. 
Tliofe  which  condemned  were  black,  and  perforated 
in  the  middle  ;  the  others  were  white,  and  not  per- 
forated. The  precaution  of  piercing  the  black  ones 
tend  to  prove,  what  we  have  already  obferved,  that 
the  court  of  Areopagus  fat  in  the  night:  for  what  end 
did  it  ferve  to  pierce  the  binck  (hells,  or  flints,  if  the 
judges  could  have  feen  them  and  the  white  ones,  and 
confequently  have  diftinguilhed  their  colours  by  the 
alTillance  of  the  light  ?  But  as  thfv  paflcd  fentence  in 
the  dark,  it  is  evident  that  a  difference  befides  that  of 
colour  was  neceflary,  to  know  the  black  ones  from  the 
white.  The  judges  were  likewife  permitted  to  multi- 
ply at  pleafure,  the  dillnflions  between  figns,  which  ef- 
(entially  diftinguilhed  the  fates  of  men. 

After  the  fuffrages  were  colledcd,  they  were  taken 
out  of  the  two  urns,  and  put  into  a  third  vafe  of 
brafs.  Thev  were  then  counted  •,  and  as  the  number 
of  white  or  of  blac  k  tlints,  was  hijjhcr  or  inferior,  one- 
of  the  judges  drew  with  his  rail  a  lliortcr  or  a  longer 
line  on  a  tablet  with  a  waxen  furface,  on  which  the  re- 
fult  of  each  caufe  was  maiked.  The  ftiorl  line  expref- 
fed  acquittal  ;   the  long,  conilemnatien. 

With  regard  to  the  emoluments  of  the  judges,  they 
were  as  moderate  as  thofe  of  the  advocates.  The- 
length  of  the  procefs  did  not  enhance  its  expence  ;  and" 
when  the  decifion  of  a  caufe  was  poftponed  till  the  nexf 
dav,  the  committee  were  onlv  paid  an  obolus  on  that- 
day.    Hence  Mercury,  in  Lucian,  isfurprifed  that  fuch' 
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Areopagus,  fenfible  old  men  as  the    feuators  of  Areopagus  were      ite 
'         Ihould  fell  at  fo  low  a  price  the  trouble  of  afcending 
fo  high. 

As  to  the  number  of  the  judges  which  compofed 
the  Areopagus,  fotne  authors,  attentive  only  to  a  part 
of  Solon's  regulations,  by  which  he  enafted,  that  for 
the  future,  none  but  the  nine  archons  ihould  be  ad- 
mitted members  of  the  Areopagus,  have  imagined, 
that  this  tribunal  was  filled  anew  every  year,  and  that 
it  never  confifted  of  more  than  nine  magiftrates.  This 
opinion,  and  fome  others,  are  refuted  by  the  circum- 
flantial  account  vvhich  Diogenes  Laertius  gives  us  of 
the  condemnation  of  Socrates.  This  great  man  had 
wilted  to  fubftitute  a  rational  hypothefis  fpr  the  fa- 
bulous and  extravagant  fyftem  of  religion  which  pre- 
vailed in  his  time.  His  projeft,  however  laudable, 
appeared  impious  in  the  eye  of  fuperftition.  Informa- 
tion was  laid  againft  him  before  the  Areopagus,  and 
he  had  as  many  accufers  as  fellow  citizens.  After  the 
charges  and  the  anfwers  were  heard,  they  proceeded 
to  fuffrages.  The  opinions  were  divided,  but  not  equal- 
ly,  for  the  number  of  thofe  who  condemned  him  ex- 
ceeded by  281  the  number  of  thofe  who  declared  hira 
innocent.  He  made  an  ironical  reply  to  this  iniqui- 
tous fentence,  by  telling  his  judges,  that  he  took,  it 
for  granted,  they  would  admit  him  to  a  maintenance 
in  the  Prytaneum.  On  this  farcafm,  80  of  thofe  who 
had  voted  in  his  favour  forfook  him,  went  over  to  the 
oppofite  party,  and  condemned  him  to  die.  Here  then 
we  have  361  judges  who  condemn;  to  whom  if  we 
add  thofe  who  perfift  in  acquitting  him,  the  number 
njuil  be  very  confid^rable. 

Of  all  the  judgments  of  the  Areopagus,  the  moft 
famous  one,  excepting  that  of  Mars,  was  the  fentence 
which  they  pafted  on  Oreftes.  His  trial,  which  hap. 
pened  under  Demophoon  the  I  zth  king  of  Athens,  in 
375  of  the  Attic  era,  owed  all  its  fame  to  a  remark- 
able circumftance,  that  gave  rife  to  a  cuftom  which 
was  obferved  ever  afterwards.  Oreftes  had  killed  his 
mother.  He  was  accufed  before  the  Areopagus,  and 
cited  to  appear  in  that  court.  He  would  have  loft  his 
life  in  confequence  of  the  equal  divifion  of  the  votes, 
had  not  Minerva,  moved  with  his  misfortunes,  declared 
herfelf  for  thofe  who  had  abfolved  him,  and  joined  her 
fufFrage  to  theirs.  Thus  Oreftes  was  faved.  In  ve- 
Deration  to  this  miracle,  the  Areopagites,  whenever 
the  fuffrages  were  equally  divided,  decided  in  favour 
of  the  accufed,  by  granting  him  what  they  termed  tf^e 
Pjell  of  Minerva.  Cephalus  and  Doedalus  were  con- 
demned by  the  Areopagus  long  before  the  time  of 
Oreftes. 

We  find  in  ancient  authors  fome  decifions  of  this 
tribunal,  which  bear  the  ftrongeft  marks  of  juftice, 
though  their  obje^s  are  not  interefting.  We  ftiall 
here  quote  an  anecdote  from  Aulus  Gellius,  and  Va- 
lerius  Maximus,  of  a  woman,  who  was  accufed  of  hav- 
ing  poifoned  her  huft)and  and  her  fon.  She  was  ta- 
ken and  brought  before  Dolabella,  who  was  then  pro- 
conful  of  Alia.  She  was  no  fooner  in  his  prefence 
than  flie  owned  the  h^  ;  and  added,  that  (lie  had  very 
good  reafons  for  putting  her  huftjand  and  her  fon  to 
death — "  I  had  (faid  flie)  to  my  firft  huftiand  a 
fon  whom  I  tenderly  loved,  and  whofe  virtues  render- 
ed  hIra  worthy  of  my  affeif^ion.  My  f  cond  huftjnnd, 
and  the  fon  whom  I  bare  to  hini}  murdered  my  favour* 
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child.     I  thought  it  would   have   been  unjuft  to  Areopagus 
hav_  fuffered  thofe  two   monfters  of  barbarity  to  live.  Aret)uiba>. 
If  you  think,  Sir,   that  I  have  committed  a  crime,  it  is         * 
your  province  to  puniih  it  :   I  certainly  ftiall   never  re- 
pent of  it."     This  affair  cmbarraffed   Dolabella.     She 
was  afterwards  fent  to  the  Areopagus ;  and  that  court, 
when  they  had  examined  her  a  long  time,   ordered  her 
and  her  accufer  to  appear  before  them  again  a  hundred 
years  after,  from  the  firft  day  of  her  trial. 

We  muft  not,  however,  fuppofe  that  the  Areopagus 
always  preferved  its  old  reputation  ;  for  fuch  is  the  con- 
ftitution  of  human  affairs,  that  perfedion,  with  regard 
to  them,  is  a  violent,  and  confequently  a  tranfitory, 
ftate.  Pericles,  who  lived  about  100  years  after  So- 
lon, to  flatter  the  people  and  win  them  to  his  party, 
ufed  his  utmoft  efforts  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the 
Areopagus,  vvhich  was  then  diftiked  by  the  multitude. 
He  took  from  it  the  cognizance  of  many  affairs  which 
had  before  come  under  its  jurifdiflion  ;  and  to  forward 
his  defign  of  humbling  it,  employed  the  eloquence  of 
Ephialtes,  whofe  talents  were  formidable,  and  who 
was  an  avowed  enemy  to  the  great  men  of  Athens. 

The  Areopagus  itfelf  feemed  to  fecond  the  endea- 
vours of  a  man  who  projected  its  ruin,  and  by  its  mif- 
condufl  haftencd  its  fall.  The  old  rules  of  the  court, 
by  which  none  were  admitted  its  members  but  thofe 
whofe  unexceptionable  condu£l  would  fupport  its  ma. 
jefty,  feemed  too  fevere.  They  grew  lefs  delicate  in 
their  choice;  and  prefuming  that  the  faults  with  which 
they  difpenfed,  would  foon  be  reformed  in  the  fociety 
of  fo  many  good  examples,  vice  imperceptibly  crept 
among  them  :  corruption,  at  firft  fecret  and  timid, 
grew  infenfibly  open  and  daring,  and  made  fuch  pro- 
grefs,  that  the  moft  ftiameful  crimes  were  foon  exhibit- 
ed on  the  flage  ;  and  they  were  not  copied  from  the 
low  and  abandoned  multitude,  but  from  thofe  fenators, 
once  the  venerable  and  aullere  cenfois  of  idlenefs  and 
of  vice.  Demetrius,  the  comic  poet,  wrote  a  piece 
which  he  entitled  The  j^reopag'itcey  where  he  ftrips  the 
raafli  off'  thofe  hypocritical  legiflators,  who  were  now 
equally  apt  to  be  feduced  by  wealth  and  by  beauty.  So 
much  had  the  Athenian  fenate  degenerated  in  the  days 
of  Ifocrates,  cir.  340  years  before  the  Chriftian  era. 

Before  this  tribunal  St  Paul  was  called  to  give  an 
account  of  his  dotlrine,  and  converted  Dionyfius  one 
of  their  number. 

The  £rui  of  this  court  of  judicature  is  as  obfcure  as 
its  origin,  which  was  derived  from  very  remote  anti- 
quity. It  exifted,  with  the  other  magiftracies,  in  the 
time  of  Paufanias,  i.  e.  in  the  2d  century.  The  term 
of  its  fubfequent  duration  is  not  alcertained  ,  but  a 
writer,  who  lived  under  the  emperors  Theodofius  the 
Elder  and  Younger,  in  the  5th  century,  mentions  it  as 
cstinfl. 

AREQUIBA,  a  city  of  Peru  in  South  America, 
fituated  in  VV.  Long.  73°.  S.  Lat.  17°.  It  is  one  of 
the  moft  beautiful  cities  in  nil  Peru,  being  delightfully 
fituated  in  the  valley  of  Quilca,  100  leagues  from  Li- 
ma, and  20  from  the  ka,  with  which  it  communicates 
by  a  fine  river.  The  entrance  into  the  harbour  is  ra- 
ther ftiallow  for  fliips  of  great  burden  ;  but  vvlitn  once 
they  are  entered,  they  may  ride  fecurely  in  18  fathoms 
water.  This  city  was  founded  in  1539,  by  order  of 
Don  Francifco  Pizarro,  in  a  place  known  likewifr  by 
the  name  of  Arequiba ,-  but  its  iituation  being  found 
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dlfadvaiitngcous,  the  iiihcibitants  obtained  Icivc  to  re- 
move to  the  place  where  the  city  now  ilaixU.  Tlic 
hourcb  are  built  with  flone,  and  vaulted  ;  and,  contra- 
ry to  what  is  ufual  in  warm  countries,  they  are  lolty, 
neatly  furnillicd  within,  and  finely  decorated  on  the 
oiitlide.  The  inhabitants  alio  are  exempt  from  many 
difeafes  common  in  other  parts  of  Peru  ;  which  per- 
haps is  owing  to  their  kcepinfj  tiie  llrects  clean  by 
means  of  canals  which  extend  to  the  river.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  air  is  extremely  good  •,  and  though 
fometimcs  a  (liglit  froll  is  perceivable,  the  cold  is  never 
exceirive,  nor  the  heat  troublefome,  fo  that  the  (ur- 
roiinding  fields  are  clothed  with  perpetual  verduie. 
Thefe  natural  advantages,  however,  arc  confiderably 
allayed  by  its  being  very  fubjeft  to  earthquakes,  by 
which  it  has  already  been  five  times  laid  in  ruins  ;  not- 
withftaiiding  which,  it  is  populous,  and  has  among  its 
inhabitants  Come  of  the  noblell  families  in  America. 

ARES,  a  word  of  Paracelfus's,  by  which  he  would 
exprcfs  that  power  of  nature  in  the  whole  material 
world,  by  which  fubjefls  are  divided  into  individuals. 

AKET/1'"US  of  Cappadocia,  a  Greek  phyfician  of 
this  fed  of  the  Pneumatills,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
guftus,  according  to  fome  ;  according  to  others,  under 
Trajan  or  Adrian.  lie  wrote  feveral  trcatifes  in  the 
Ionian  dialed,  on  acute  difeafes,  and  other  medicinal 
fubjeds ;  fome  of  which  are  ftill  extant.  The  beft  edi- 
tion of  his  works  is  that  of  Boerhaave,  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  with  notes,  printed  in  1 731:  that  of  Wigan, 
printed  at  Oxford  in  1723,  in  folio,  is  alfo  much 
clleemed. 

ARETHUSA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  daughter 
of  Ncreus  and  Doris,  and  the  companion  of  Diana, 
who  changed  her  into  a  fountain  to  deliver  her  from 
the  purfuit  of  her  lover  Alpheus. 

AaETHOSA,  a  celebrated  fountain  near  the  city  of 
Syracufe  in  Sicily,  famous  for  the  quantity  of  its  wa- 
ters, and  the  number  of  fillies  it  contained.  Many  fa- 
bles were  invented  by  the  ancients  concerning  this 
fountain.  They  had  alfo  a  notion  that  the  river  Al- 
1>HEUS  ran  under  or  through  the  waters  of  the  fea, 
without  mixing  with  them,  from  Pcloponnefus  to  Si- 
cily. Mr  Rrydone  informs  us,  that  it  llill  continues 
to  fend  forth  an  immenle  quantity  of  water,  rifing  at 
once  to  the  fize  of  a  river,  but  is  entirely  abandoned 
by  the  fillies  it  formerly  contained  in  luch  plenty.  At 
fome  dilfance  from  Arethufa  is  a  fountain  of  frefli  wa- 
ter which  boils  up  very  rtrongly  in  the  fea,  infomuch 
that,  after  piercing  the  fait  water,  it  may  be  fome- 
times  taken  up  very  little  affeded  by  it.  This  foun- 
tain Mr  Brydone  thinks  the  ancients  were  ignorant  of, 
or  they  would  not  have  failed  to  ule  it  as  an  argument 
for  the  (ubmarine  journey  of  the  Alpheus. 

Mr  Swinburne  delcribes  this  once  famous  fountain  as 
a  large  pool  of  water  near  the  quay,  defended  from  the 
fea  by  a  wall,  and  almoll  hidden  by  houfes  on  every 
ether  fide.  The  water  is  not  fait,  but  brackilli,  and 
fit  for  no  purpofe  but  wafliing  lir.en.  "  This  (lavs  he) 
is  the  celebrated  fountain  of  Arethufa,  whofe  foft  poe- 
tical name  is  known  to  every  reader.  The  fable  of  the 
nvmph  and  her  conllant  lover  Alpheus,  the  excellency 
of  the  fpring,  and  the  charms  of  its  fituation,  are  themes 
on  which  ancient  and  modern  poets  have  indulged  their 
fancv,  and  exerciied  their  pens.  Alas,  how  altered  I 
lubbifli  chokes  up  its  wholefomc  fources ;  the  waves 
•Vol.  II.  Part  II. 
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have  found  a  paffage  through  the  rotk»,  which  repeat-   Aretl.uu 
ed  earthquakes  have  fplit  ;  and   not  a  filli  is  to  be  (ten         '^ . 
ill  it.      Sometimes,  after  an  earthquake,  it  has  been  left     •^"''"' 
dry  ;    and,  at  other  times,  the  whole  mafs  of  its  waters         * 
has   been  tainted   by  fubtcrrancous  riDuvIa.      Its  foun- 
tain 1:<  ad  probably  lies  among  the  neighbouring  hill-.."' 
Arkthusa.     See   Botanv  /mAx. 
A  R  Ef  I A ,     Sec  Bo  r  a  n  y  /w/<  x: 
AR  1'.  1  IN,  Goino,  famous  for  his  mufical  improve- 
ments, lived  in  the  13th  century.      He  wa<  a  native  of 
Arezzo,  a  city  in  'I'ufcany  ;  and   having   been    taught 
the   pradice  of  mufic   in   his  youth,  and   probably  re- 
tained as  a  cliorillcr  in   the  fervice  of  the  Bencdiftine 
monaftery   founded  in  that  city,    he  became  a   monk 
profelTed,  and  a  brother  of  the  order  of  St  Benedid. 

In  this  retirement  he  fcems  to  have  devoted  himfelf 
to  the  (ludy  of  mufic,  particularly  the  fylltm  of  the  an- 
cients, and,  above  all,  to  reform  their  method  of  nota- 
tion. The  dithculties  that  attended  the  inflrudion  of 
youth  in  the  church  offices  were  fo  great,  that,  as  he 
himlell  fays,  ten  years  were  generally  confumed  barely 
in  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  the  plain  fong  ;  and  this 
confideration  induced  him  to  labour  after  fome  amend- 
ment, fome  method  that  might  facilitate  intUudion, 
and  enable  tho.'e  employed  in  the  choral  office  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  it  in  a  corted  and  decent  manner. 
If  we  may  credit  thofe  legendary  accounts  that  are  ex- 
tant in  old  monkilh  manufcripts,  we  lliould  believe  he 
was  afllllcd  in  his  pious  intention  by  immediiite  com- 
munications from  heaven  :  fome  fpeak  of  the  invention 
of  the  fyllables  as  the  efled  of  infpiration  ;  and  Guido 
himfelf  Iceras  to  have  been  of  the  fame  opinion,  by  his 
faying  it  ivas  revealed  to  him  by  the  Lord  ;  or,  as 
fome  interpret  his  words,  in  a  dream  :  but  graver  hi- 
ftorians  fay,  that  being  at  vefpers  in  the  chapel  of  his 
monaftery,  it  happened  that  one  of  the  offices  appoint- 
ed for  that  day  was  the  hymn  *  to  St  John. 

VT  qiieant  laxis  RF.fonpre  fiLris 

Mliagejlorum  FAmuU  tiiorum 

SOLve  poUutis  LAbiis  reatum, 

Sancfe  Joannes. 

During  the  performance  of  the  hymn,  he  remarked 
the  iteration  of  the  words,  and  the  frequent  returns  of 
UT,  Ri:,  MI,  FA  SOL,  LA  :  he  obferved  likewife  a  dif- 
fimilaiity  between  the  clofenefs  of  the  fyllable  Mi  and 
the  broad  open  found  of  fa,  which  be  thought  could 
not  fail  to  imprels  upon  the  mind  a  lafting  idea  of  their 
congruity  ;  and  immediately  conceived  a  thought  of 
applying  thefe  fix  fyllables  to  jierfed  an  improvement 
either  then  adually  made  by  him,  or  under  confider- 
ation, viz.  that  of  converting  the  ancic'Ot  tetrachords 
into  hexachords. 

Struck  with  the  difcovery,  he  retired  to  his  ftudv, 
and  hriving  perfeded  his  lyllem,  began  to  introdu-e  it 
into  pradice  •,  the  perfons  to  whom  he  communicated 
it  were  the  brethren  of  his  own  monafterv,  from  whom 
it  met  with  but  a  cold  reception,  which  in  the  epi- 
ftle  to  his  friend,  he  afcribes  undoubtedly  to  its  true 
caufe,  envy  :  however,  his  intereft  wiih  the  abbot,  and 
his  employment  in  the  chapel,  gave  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  trying  the  efficacy  of  his  method  on  the  boys 
who  were  training  up  for  the  choral  fervice,  and  it  ex- 
ceeded the  molf  fanguine  expedation.  "  To  the  ad- 
miration of  all  (fays  Cardinal  Baronius)  a  boy  tbcre- 
4  G  by 
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Aretin.    by  learnf,    In  a  few   months,  what  no  man,    though 
~~v~~~'  of  great  ingenuity,  could   before  that  attain  in  feveral 
years." 

The  fame  of  Guide's  invention  foon  fpread  abroad, 
and  his  method  of  iiiftruilion  was  adopted  by  the  clergy 
of  other  countries.  We  are  told  by  Kircher,  that  Her- 
inannus,  bi(hop  of  Hamburgh,  and  Elviricus  bilhop  of 
OInaburg,  made  ufe  of  it ;  and  by  the  authors  of  the 
Hi/hire  Littera'tre  de  la  France,  that  it  «as  receivtd 
in  that  country,  and  taught  in  all  the  monafteries  in 
the  kingdom.  It  is  certain  that  the  reputation  of  his 
great  Ikill  in  mufic  had  excited  in  the  pope  a  dcfire  to 
fee  and  converfe  with  him;  of  which,  and  of  his  going 
to  Rome  for  that  purpofe,  and  the  reception  he  met 
with  from  the  pontiff,  he  himfelf  has  given  a  circura- 
flantial  account  in  the  epillle  hereafter  mentioned. 

The  particulars  of  this  reUtion  are  very  curious  ; 
and  as  we  have  his  own  authority,  there  is  no  room  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  it.  It  feems  that  John  XX.  or  as 
fome  writers  compute,  the  I9:h  pope  of  that  name, 
having  heard  of  the  fime  of  Guido's  fchool,  and  con- 
ceiving a  dcfire  to  fee  him,  fent  three  meflVngers  to  in- 
vite him  to  Rome  ;  upon  their  arrival,  it  was  refolved 
by  the  brethren  of  the  monaftery,  that  he  (hould  go 
thither  attended  by  Grimaldo  the  abbot,  and  Peter  the 
chief  of  the  canons  of  the  church  of  Arezzo.  Arriv- 
ing at  Rome,  he  was  prefented  to  the  holv  father,  and 
by  him  received  with  great  kindntfs.  The  pope  had 
feveral  converfations  with  iiim,  in  all  which  be  interro- 
gated him  as  to  his  knowledge  in  mufic  ;  and  upon 
fight  of  an  antiphonary  which  Guido  had  brought  with 
him,  marked  with  the  fyllables  agreeable  to  his  new 
invention,  the  pope  looked  on  it  as  a  kind  of  prodigy  ; 
and  ruminating  on  the  doftrines  delivered  by  Guido, 
would  not  flir  from  his  feat  till  he  had  learned  perftft- 
]y  to  fing  off  a  verfe  :  upon  which  he  declared  that  he 
could  not  have  believed  the  efficacy  of  the  method,  if 
he  had  not  been  convinced  by  the  experiment  he  had 
himfelf  made  of  it.  Tiie  pope  would  have  detaintd 
him  at  Rome  ;  but  labouring  under  a  bodily  difor- 
dcr,  and  fearing  an  injury  to  his  health  from  the  air 
of  the  place,  and  the  heats  of  the  fummer,  which  wss 
then  approacViing,  Guido  left  that  city  upon  a  promile 
to  reviiit  it,  ai\d  explain  to  his  holincfs  the  principles 
of  his  new  fyflrm.  On  his  return  homewards,  he 
made  a  vifit  to  the  abbot  of  Pompofa,  a  town  in  the 
duchy  of  Ff  rrara,  who  was  very  earneft  to  have  Guido 
fettle  in  the  monaftery  of  that  place  ;  to  which  invi- 
tation it  feems  he  yielded,  being,  as  he  fays,  defirous 
of  rendering  fo  great  a  monaftery  ftill  more  famous  by 
bis  ftudics  there. 

Here  it  was  that  he  compofed  a  trafl  on  mufic,  en- 
titleil  Alicrolorus,  i.  e.  "  a  fhort  difcourfe  j"  which  he 
deiicated  to  Theobald  bilTiop  of  Arezzo  ;  and  finifh- 
td,  as  he  himlelf  at  the  end  of  it  tells  us,  under  the 
pontit'icate  of  John  XX.  and  in  the  34th  year  of  liis 
age.  Voffius  fpcaks  alfo  of  another  mufical  treatife 
written  by  him.  and  dedicated  to  the  fame  perfon. 

M'  ft  of  the  authors  who  have  taken  occafion  to 
mention  Guido,  fpe  k  of  the  Micrologus  as  containing 
the  fiim  of  Hi>,  doflrinc  :  hut  it  is  in  ,1  fmall  tract,  en- 
titled y^' gumentum  navi  Catilus  inveniciKJ'i  'hat  his  de- 
elaration  of  his  ufe  of  the  fvllablcs,  with  their  feveral 
mutations,  and  in  fhort  his  whole  doflrinc  of  Iblmi- 
fation,  is  to  be  found.     This  trafl  makes  part  of  an 


cpifile   to  3   very  dear  and  intimate  friend  of  Guido,     Aretin. 
whom  he  addieffes  thus,    "  BeatifTimo  atque  dulcifhmo  *— v~— 
fratri  Michacli;"  at  whofe  requeft  the  tr;.cl  itfel!  Iceras 
to  have  been  compoled. 

Whether  Guido  was  the  author  of  any  other  tradls, 
is  not  eafy  to  determine.  It  nowhere  appears  that  any 
of  his  works  were  ever  printed,  except  that  Baronius, 
in  his  Annales  Ecclefia/lui,  torn.  xi.  p.  73.  has  given 
at  Itngth  the  epillle  from  him  to  his  fricrio  Michael  of 
Pompofa,  and  that  to  Theobald  bilhop  of  Arezzo,  pre- 
fi.xed  to  the  Micrologus  :  and  yet  the  writers  on  mufic 
fpeak  of  the  Micrologus  as  of  a  book  in  the  hands  of 
every  one.  Martini  cites  feveral  manufcripts  of  Gui. 
do  ;  namely,  two  in  the  AmbroCan  library  at  Milan, 
the  one  written  about  the  twelfth  century,  the  other 
lefs  ancient  ;  another  among  the  archives  of  the  chap- 
ter of  Pilloj  1,  a  city  in  Tufcany  ;  and  a  third  in  the 
Mcdico-Laurenziano  library  at  Florence,  of  the  IJth 
century  :  thele  are  clearly  the  Micrologus.  Of  the 
epiftle  to  Michael  of  Pompofa,  together  with  the  yir- 
gtimeiitum  vovi  Canlus  inveniendi,  he  mentions  only 
one,  which  he  lays  is  fomtwhere  at  Ratifbon.  Of  the 
ftvcral  traiRs  above  mentioned,  the  Isft  excepted,  a 
manufcript  ij  extant  in  the  library  of  Baliol  college  in 
Oxford.  Several  fragments  of  the  two  firfi,  in  one 
volume,  are  alio  among  the  Harleian  manufcripts  now 
in  the  Britifli  Muleum,  N°  3199;  but  fo  very  much 
mutilated,  that  they  afford  but  Imall  fatisfaftion  to  a 
curious  inquirer. 

Aretin,  Leonard,  one  of  the  rooft  learned  men  of 
the  15th  century,  was  lecretary  to  the  republic  of 
Florence,  and  tranflated  from  the  Greek  into  Latin 
fome  of  the  Lives  of  Plutarch,  and  Arillotlt's  Ethics  ; 
he  alfo  compofed  three  books  of  the  Punic  war,  that 
may  ferve  as  a  fuppleroent  to  thofe  wanting  in  Livy  ; 
the  hirtory  of  the  tranfaflions  in  Italy  during  his  time  ; 
that  of  ancient  Greece;  that  of  the  Goths;  that  of 
the  republic  of  Florence  ;  and  many  other  books.  Ke 
died  in  1443,  aged  74. 

Ap.etin,  Francis,  a  man  of  great  reading,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  language.  He  tranflated 
into  Latin  the  Commentaries  of  St  Chryfoflom  upon 
St  John,  and  about  io  homilies  of  the  fame  father  ; 
he  alfo  tranflated  the  Letters  of  Phalaris  into  Latin, 
and  wrote  a  treatife  De  bolneis  Piileolanii.  He  fludied 
at  Sienna,  about  the  year  1 44.3;  and  afterwards  taught 
law  there  with  fuch  reputation,  that  they  called  him 
the  Prince  of  Subtleties,  and  his  wit  became  a  proverb. 
He  difplayed  his  talents  chiefly  in  difputes,  in  wh'ch 
nobody  could  withlland  him.  He  gave  his  opinions 
in  law  with  fo  much  confidence,  as  to  affure  thole  who 
confulted  him  that  they  Ihould  carry  their  caufe  :  nor 
did  experience  contradift  him  ;  for  it  was  a  ccmmon 
faying  at  the  bar,  fuch  a  caufe  has  been  condemned 
by  Aretin,  it  muff  therefore  be  loft.  He  taught  alfo 
in  the  univcrfity  of  Pila,  and  in  that  of  Ferrara.  He 
was  at  Rome  under  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  IV.  but 
did  not  ftay  here  long  ;  for  he  foon  perceived  that  the 
great  hopes  which  he  hnd  built  upon  his  reputation 
would  come  to  nothing.  This  pope,  however,  de- 
clared he  would  have  given  him  a  cardinal's  hat,  had 
he  not  thought  he  ftiould  have  done  a  public  injury  by 
depriving  the  youth  of  fiu  h  an  excellent  profeffor. 
When  old  age  would  not  permit  him  to  go  through 
the  duties  of  hij  office,  they  difpenfed  with  his  reading 
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of  Iei5lures,  and  liis  falary  was  continued.  He  coiiti- 
nii(;d,  liowtvcr,  fometimes  to  mount  the  chnir  ;  and 
altliouK'i  'lis  UiJhires  had  now  but  little  fpirit  in  them, 
yet  he  had  Hill  many  hearers  on  account  of  his  reputa- 
tion. One  day  when  the  Itudents  were  j^one  to  (omc 
public  (hows,  tlierc  were  but  40  pcifons  in  his  audi- 
tory ;  which  (o  mortified  him,  tliat  he  threw  away  his 
book  :  and  crying  out,  "  Aretin  Ihall  never  explain 
law  to  a  few  perlons,"  retired  in  a  panioii,  and  would 
teach  no  more.  He  was  fevere  in  his  temper,  and 
never  kept  a  feivant  longer  than  a  month  or  two  ;  for 
it  was  a  maxim  of  his,  "  that  new-hired  fervants  al- 
ways fcrved  bed."  He  was  honoured  with  the  title  of 
knight,  and  fpcnt  all  his  life  in  celibacy  ;  and  his  way 
of  living  was  fo  parfiraonious,  that  he  was  thereby  en- 
abled to  amals  a  great  deal  of  wealth.  He  had  dc- 
(Igned  this  wealth  for  the  maintenance  of  a  college  ; 
but  lie  altered  his  refolution,  and  left  it  to  his  rela- 
tions. 

Aretin,  Peter,  a  native  of  Arezzo,  who  lived  in 
the  l6tli  century.  He  was  famous  for  his  fatirical 
writings  ;  and  was  fo  bold  as  to  carry  his  inveflives 
even  againft  lovtreigns,  and  from  thence  got  the  title 
of  the  Scourge  of  Princes.  Francis  I.  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  moll  ot  the  princes  of  Italy,  feveral  cardi- 
nals, and  many  noblemen,  courted  his  friendfliip  by 
piefents,  either  becaufe  they  liked  his  compofitions,  or 
perhaps  from  an  apprehenfion  of  falling  under  the  l.dii 
of  his  fatire.  Aretin  became  thereupon  fo  inlolent, 
tlmt  he  is  faid  to  have  got  a  medal  ftruck,  on  one  fide 
of  which  he  is  reprefenttd  with  thefe  words,  IL  diving 
ARETINO  ;  and  on  the  reverfe,  fitting  upon  a  throne, 
receiving  the   prefents  of  princes,    with   thefe    words, 

I     PRINCIPI     TRIBUTATI     DA     POPOLI,      TRIBUTANO    IL 

SERVIDO  LORO.  Some  imagine  that  he  gave  himlelf 
the  title  of  Divine,  fignifying  thereby  that  he  perform- 
ed the  funflions  of  a  god  upon  earth,  by  the  thunder- 
bolts with  which  he  ftruck  the  heads  of  the  higheft 
perfonages.  He  ufed  to  boafl,  that  his  lampoons  did 
more  fervice  to  the  world  than  feinions  ;  and  it  was 
faid  of  him,  that  he  had  fubjedled  more  princes  by  his 
pen  than  the  greateft  had  ever  done  by  their  arms. 
Aretin  wrote  many  irreligious  and  obfcene  pieces;  fuch 
are  his  dialogues,  which  were  called  Ragionamenti. 
There  is  likewife  imputed  to  him  another  very  obfcene 
performance,  De  omnibus  Veneris  fchematihus.  "  It 
'*Or;Wjio>  wss  about  the  year  1525  (fays  Mr  Chevillier  *)  that 
/"wji^r/WriV  Julio  Romano,  the  moll  famous  painter  of  Italy,  indi- 
Ji  Parii,  gated  by  the  enemy  of  the  falvation  of  mankind,  in- 
vented drawings  to  engrave  20  plates  ;  the  fubje£fs  are 
fo  immodeft  that  I  dare  only  name  them.  Peter  Are- 
tin compofed  fonnets  for  each  figure.  George  Valari, 
ivho  relates  this  in  his  Lives  of  the  Painters,  fays,  he 
does  not  know  which  would  be  the  greateft  impurity, 
to  cart  one's  eyes  upon  the  drawings  of  Julio,  or  to 
dip  into  the  verfes  of  Aretin."  Some  fay  that  Aretin 
changed  his  libertine  principles  ;  but  however  this  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  he  compoled  feveral  pieces  of  de- 
votion. He  wrote  a  paraphrale  on  the  penitential 
pfalmt,  and  another  on  Genefis ;  he  wrote  alfo  the 
Life  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  that  of  St  Catharine  of 
Sienna,  and  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas.  He  was  author 
likewife  of  fome  comedies.  He  died  in  the  year  1556, 
at  the  age  of  6^. 

ARETOLOGI,   in  Antiquity,    a  fort  of  philofo- 
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pheri,  chiefly  of  the  Cynic  or  Stoic  tribe,  who  havinj;     Arcizo 
no  fchool  or  difcipici  of  their  own,   haunted  the   table*  1. 

of  great  men,  and  enteitaintd  them  in  their  banrjuels  ,  ''^"*' 
with  dilput.'itions  on  virtue,  vice,  and  other  popular 
topics.  Thefe  are  fi)m<-limi.s  alio  denominated  Circiila- 
tores  Philofo/ihi.  In  this  fenfe,  the  Wf,rd  is  diiivcd 
from  the  Gieck  «(ini,  virtue,  and  Atytf,  ilifc',wfe.  Some 
authors  choofc  to  derive  the  word  tiom  «{it<;,  gralus, 
'•  agreeable  ;"  and  define  Aretologi,  by  pcrlons  who 
drive  to  divert  and  entertain  their  audience  with  jokei 
and  pleafant  tales  ;  which  latter  I'cems  the  more  natu- 
ral explication. 

AREZZO,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  Tufcany,  feated  in 
the  territory  of  Floience,  on  tlie  declivity  of  a  hill  that 
overlooks  the  neighbouring  plain,  between  the  Citta  di 
Cadelli  and  Florence.  It  is  an  ancient  city  and  a  bi- 
fliop's  lee  ;  and  ivas  famous  for  «  kind  of  earthen  ware 
much  efteemed  by  the  Romans.  It  was  greatly  falleit 
to  decay  when  Cofmo  de  Medicis  took  it  under  his 
proteftion  •,  fince  which  it  has  been  recovering  gradu- 
ally. It  is  famed  for  being  the  birthplace  of  Mecx- 
nas.      E.  Long.  12.  z.  N.  Lat.  43.  27. 

ARGEA,  or  Argei,  in  Roman  ylntiqui'.y,  thirty 
human  figures  made  ot  rufhes,  thrown  aimujlly  by  the 
pricfls  or  veftals  into  the  Tiber,  on  the  day  of  the  ides 
of  May. — Plutarch,  in  his  Roman  Queftions,  inquires 
why  they  were  called  Argea.  There  are  two  reafons 
alTigned.  The  firft,  that  the  barbarous  nations  who 
firft  inhabited  thefe  parts  caft  all  the  Greeks  they  could 
meet  with  into  the  Tiber  :  for  Argians  was  a  common 
name  for  all  Grecians  :  but  that  Hercules  perfusded 
them  to  quit  (o  inhuman  a  praclice,  and  to  purge 
thcmielves  of  the  crime  by  inftituting  this  folemnity. 
The  fccond,  that  Evander,  an  Arcadian,  and  a  fworn 
enemy  of  the  Argians,  to  perpetuate  that  enmity  to 
his  pofterity,  ordered  the  figures  of  Argians  to  be  thus 
cafl  into  the  river. 

ARGEIA,  or  Arcolis,  a  diflrifl  of  Piloponnefus, 
frtuated  between  Arcadia  to  the  weft,  the  Egean  fea 
to  the  eart,  Laconia  and  the  Sinus  Argolicus  to  the 
fouth,  and  to  the  north  the  territory  of  Corinth  and 
the  Sinus  Saronicus  (Livy,  Ptolemy)  ;  fo  called  from 
Argos,  the  capital  :   Now  Roman'.o  di  Moria. 

By  the  Greeks  the  people  were  called  Argeii,  from 
Ar^i  or  ArgOi  ;  by  the  Romans,  Argiui,  Aigives. 
They  were  a  colony  who  migrated,  it  is  faid,  from 
Egypt,  under  the  command  of  Inachus.  Polemon 
and  Ptolemy  Mendefius,  ancient  Greek  \vriters,  in- 
form us,  that  Inachus  was  contemporary  with  Amofis, 
who  demolifhod  Avaris.  and  expelled  the  fhepherds 
out  of  Egypt.  If,  with  fome  learned  chronologtrs, 
we  fuppofe  Inachus  to  have  begun  to  reform  the  Ar- 
gives  B.  C.  1856,  and  to  have  died  B.  C.  1808,  he 
muft  have  been  coeval  with  Amofis,  who  reigned  in 
Upper  Egypt  15  years  before  the  expulfion  of  the 
fhepherds,  and  10  years  after  that  event,  which  br^p- 
pened  B.  C  i8d6.  Inachus  was  iHlcd  the  Son  of  ibt 
Ocean,  becaufe  his  origin  was  not  known,  or  becaufe 
he  had  come  by  fea  into  Greece.  Before  his  arrival 
the  inhabitants  were  rude  and  barbarous.  Thefe  he 
united  and  civilized,  and  inftru(^cd  in  various  arts. 
His  fon  Phoroneus  inftituted  the  laws  of  government} 
and,  on  that  account,  has  been  called  xhe  firfi  king  in 
Argos,  thefrjl  of  men,  and  theftfther  of  mortals.  The 
family  of  Inachus,  after  having  kept  poffclTton  of  the 
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tlirone  347  years,  were  expelled  by  Danaus,  who  ar- 
rived B.  C.  1509  ivith   a  colony  from  Canaan.     Acri- 
fius,  the  lafl.   king  of  Argos,  died  B.   C.    13 13  J   and 
was  fucceeded  by  Pcrfeus,  his  graiidfon,  who  transfer- 
red  the  feat  of  government  to  Mycenje,     544    years 
from  the  firft  year  of  Inachi'S,  in  the  reign  of  Cecrops 
II.  Iving  of  Athens,  and  about  the  time   when   Pclops 
the  fon   of  Tantalus    king   of    Phiygia,    having   been 
compelled   by  Ilus  to  leave  his  native   country,  came 
into  Greece  with  great  wealth,  and   acquired   (upreme 
power  in  the   region   afterwards  called    by    his   name. 
In  the  37th  year  of  Euryflheus,  grandlon  of  Pcrfeus, 
the  Argonautic  expedition  happened,  i.  e.  B.  C.  IZ24. 
This  unjuft  and  tyrannical  prince  had  affigned  to  Her- 
cules his   talks  ;  and,   after  the  death  of  that  hero,  he 
banifned  all  his  children.     Thefe  were   the  Heraclidx 
who  fled  to  Athens  for  prote£lion,  and  who    returned 
to  Peloponnefus  50  years  after  the  deftruflion  of  Troy. 
In    tl;e  reign   of  Agamemnon,  the  Trojan    war  com- 
menced, and  it  was  carried  on  with  vigour  during  the 
fpace  of  ten  years.      In  the  year  B.  C.  11 84,  Troy  was 
taken,  and  the  war  was  contluded.      Scarcely  had   the 
Grecians  fettled  in  their  own  country  after  their  return 
from  this  dangerous  expedition,   when  the   pofterity   of 
Hercules  invaded   Peloponnefus,  took  poflelTion  of  it, 
and  divided  it  among  themfclves.      Here   the  kingdom 
of  Mycena;  ended,  and  that  of   Sparta  was   ellabliihed 
on  its  ruins.      See  Sparta. 

ARGEMONE,  prickly  poppy.  See  Botany 
Index. 

ARGENCES,  a  town  of  France,'  in  Lower  Nor- 
mandy, now  the  departmen'  of  Calvtdos,  on  the  river 
Meance.     \V.  Long.  o.  lo.  N.  Lai.  49.  15. 

ARGENT,  the  common  Fiench  word  (or  Ji/ver, 
of  which  metal  all  white  fields  or  charges  are  fuppuled 
to  confift.  Argent  of  itfelt  is  ufed  in  heraldry  to  fig- 
nify  purity,  innocence,  beauty,  and  gentlenefs ;  and, 
according  to  G.  Leigh,  if  it  is  compounded  with 

tnil.  "j    „,    rboldnefs; 
Azu.  I  ;-c    I  courtefy  ; 
Ver.    }•  S.  •^  virtue  ; 
Pur.    j  '^    I  favour  ; 
Sab.  J  ■"    [^religion. 

ARGENT  AC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  Limofin, 
on    the    river  Dordogne.     E.  Long.    2.    3.  N.  Lat. 

ARGENTAN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Orne,  and  in  the  dioccfe  of  the  Seez.  It  is 
feated  on  an  eminence,  In  the  middle  of  a  fertile  plain, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Orne,  and  has  a  confiderable 
trade  irv  lace.     E.  Long.  o.  5.  N.  Lat.  48.   54. 

ARGENTARIA,  a  town  of  ancient  Gau),  thought 
to  ftaiid  in  the  place  where  the  city  Colmar  now  flands. 
It  is  remarkable  for  a  great  viflory  gained  by  the  em- 
peror Gratian  over  the  Lentlenfes,  in  the  month  of 
May,  A.  D.  378.  The  Romans  being  but  few  in 
number,  were  at  firft  overpowered,  and  obliged  to  give 
ground  ;  but  foon  returning  to  the  charge,  they  gain- 
ed in  the  end  a  complrte  vlflory.  Thirty  thoufand  of 
the  barbarians,  and  among  the  reft  their  king  Tiiari- 
ns,  were  killed  on  the  ipot ;  and  all  the  reft,  except 
5000,  taken  piifoners. 

Argentaria  Crela,  pure  white  earth,  found  in 
PiufTia,.  and  much  efteemed  for  cleaning  plate. 


ARGENTARIUS    is  frequently   ufed    in  Roman    Arpents. 
writers  for  a  money-changer  or   banker.     The  argen-       ""^ 
tarii  were  monied  people,  who  made  a  profit  either  by  ,      " 
the  changing,  or  lending  or  money  at  interclt.      1  nele  t 

had  their  tabcnue,  or  otHces,  in  the _/oru/«  Romaniim, 
built  there  as  early  as  the  reign  of  L.  Tarqulnius 
Prifcus.  The  argentarii  and  foeneratores  were  much 
hated  on  account  of  their  covetouhiefs  and  extor- 
tion. 

ARGENTATI  milites,  in  Antirjuily.  Livy, 
lib.  vi.  fpeaks  of  argtutiili  mi/ites,  as  dilHnguifhed  from 
aiirati.  Aquinas  luppoles  thete  to  have  been  fimilar 
to  the  argyrafpides  and  chrylafpides  ;  but  the  defcrip- 
tlons  do  not  quadrate.  Livy  only  reprefents  the  ar- 
gentati  as  clothed  in  white  linen  coats. 

ARGEN  TEUIL,  a  town  of  the  Ifle  of  France, 
feated  on  the  river  Seine,  five  miles  nortb-weft  of  Pa- 
ris. It  is  a  very  beautiful  place,  with  fine  vineyards. 
In  the  environs  are  quarries  of  lUicco.  In  the  Bene- 
diftine  priory  they  pretend  to  have  the  fcamlels  coat  of 
Chrift.      E.  Long.  2.  28.    N.  Lat.  48.  52. 

ARGEN  1  lERE,  a  imall  ilknd  in  the  Archipela- 
go, near  Milo.  It  is  about  18  miles  in  compafs  ;  and 
is  full  of  barren  mountains,  producing  nothing  but  bar- 
ley, cotton,  and  a  few  grapes  fit  only  tor  eating.  The 
barky  and  cotton  aie  fown  round  the  only  village  there 
is  in  the  ifland.  The  ladles  are  handfome  enough,  have 
no  other  employment  but  making  cotton  ftockings, 
and  take  up  with  the  failors,  who  put  into  the  port. 
The  men  all  ufe  the  fea,  and  in  time  become  good  pi- 
lots. They  have  very  little  religion,  are  very  igno- 
rant, and  of  very  bad  morals.  Juftice  is  adminiftered 
by  an  Itinerant  cadi,  who  is  fometimes  the  only  Muf- 
fulman  In  the  whole  ifland.  The  only  article  relating 
to  natural  hiflory  is  the  terra  Clmolia  lo  highly  eileeni- 
ed  by  the  ancierits  j  It  is  a  kind  of  \\hite  chalk,  which 
is  very  heavy,  without  tafte,  and  crumbles  eafily  : 
they  u(e  It  in  waflring  linen.  E.  Long.  23.  10.  N. 
Lat.  36.  50. 

ARGENTINA.     See  Ichthyology  Index. 
ARGENTINUS,  a  deity  wotlhipped   by   the  an- 
cients, as  the  god  of  filver  coin  •,  as  jtfculanus,  whom 
they   made   his  father,  was  the  god  of  brafs  money, 
which  was  in  ufe  before  filver. 

ARGEN  TON,  a  town  and  county  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Indre,  divided  into  two  by  the  li- 
ver Crcufe.  Here  was  formerly,  a  caflle  ;  but  it  was 
demollflied  by  Lewis  XIV.  E.  Long.  1.  38.  N.  Lat. 
40.  30. 

ARGF.NTORA,  yfr^f/;/j/7fl,  (Notitia) ;  .^/x^n/o- 
raluni,  (Ptolemy);  Argenloralvs,  (Ammian);  a  city 
of  the  1  liboccl  ;  one  ot  the  titty  forts  built  by  Drulus 
on  the  Rhine,  (Florus)  :  an  appellation  formed  by 
the  Romans  from  the  German,  Argcn  SlraJJhn,  oi  iS/ra- 
Un,  "  untafe  loads  for  travellers,"  fioni  tlie  marauding 
parties  of  the  garrifons  that  infcfled  the  roads.  Now 
Slidjhiirg,  in  Loner  Alface,  on  the  rivulet  111,  near  - 
the  Riilne.  E.  Long.  7.  35.  N.  Lat.  48.  38. 
•  ARGENTUM  album,  in  our  old  cufloms,  filver 
coin,  or  pieces  of  bullion  that  anciently  pafTed  for  mor 
ney.  By  Doomfday  tenuic,  fome  rents  to  the  king 
were  paid  in  argento  alio,  common  fiver  pieces  of  mo- 
ney ;  other  rents  in  libris  lirjts  el  f>erifatis,  in  metal  of 
full  weight  and  purity  :  in  the  next  age,  that  rent 
which  was  paid  in  money,  was  called  blanch  fearm, 

and 
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Argerilum  and  afterwards  lul'ili'  rent  ;  and  what  wa?  paid  in  pio- 
II  vifions,  was  termed  hliick  mail, 

ArOKN'ium    Dei,    God'' t  penny,  anciently   fij^nificd 

■  earned  money,  or  money  ((ivcn  to  bind  a  bargain  ;  in 

(ome  place";  called  cr/cs,   or  arlcs,  and  by  lljif  civilians 

and   caiionilt<,  arvbx,       Fj  cepil   de  prxdich    lltnrico 

Irc!  deniirios  de  ar^enli  Dei pru-  mnnihiit. 

ARGiiNTUM  Miifivum  is  a  mats  confiftinp  of  filvcr- 
like  Hake"!,  u'ed  for  the  colourinf^  ot  plilter  figures, 
and  for  other  purpoles,  as  pij^ment.  It  conlills  of  an 
amalgir.i  of  equal  parts  o(  tin,  bifmuth,  and  mercury. 
It  is  to  be  mixed  with  white  of  egns,  or  fpirit  varnilli, 
and  then  applied  to  the  intended  work,  which  is  after- 
wards to  be  burnidied. 

ARGKNTUtu  Viviim,  Merct/ry,  or  ^licb/i/ver.  Sec 
Mrrcury  and  Chemistry  Index. 

ARGliSTES,  is  ufed  by  Vitriivius  for  the  wind 
which  blows  trom  that  quarter  of  the  horizon,  which 
is  7  5°  from  the  louih  and  well  ward.  Ricciolus  ufes 
the  term  to  denote  the  wind  which  blows  at  22"  30' 
from  the  »<cll  towards  the  north,  coinciding  with  that 
which  is  otherwile  c'jlle<l  ivej)  nurlh-wtjl . 

ARGIL,  in  Ornit/'o/ogy.  a  Ipecics  of  ardea.  See 
Ardea.   Ornithology  Index. 

AKGII.LA,   CLhi,  \n  Nntiiral  Hifloiy.   See  Clav. 

ARGIVI,  or  Argeii,  the  people  of  Argcia  or 
Argolis.     Sl-c  Argeia. 

ARGO,  in  antiquity,  a  fliip  or  veflel  celebrated 
among  the  poets  ;  being  that  wherein  the  Argonauts, 
of  wliotn  J  ifon  was  the  chief,  made  their  expedition  in 
queft  of  the  golde  1  fleece.  J.ifon  having  happily  ac- 
compliflied  his  enterprifr,  confecrated  the  (hip  Argo 
to  Neptune  ;  or,  as  others  fav,  to  Minerva,  in  the 
ifthmus  of  Corinth  ;  where,  they  add,  it  did  not  re- 
main long  before  it  was  tranilitcd  into  heaven,  and 
made  a  conrteI!afion.  The  generality  of  authors  re- 
prefeiit  the  llilp  Argo  as  of  a  long  m:ikc,  refrmbling 
the  modern  galievs  ;  and  furniihed  with  thirty  benches 
of  rowers.  It  could  not,  however,  be  of  any  great 
bulk,  fince  the  Argon  luts  were  able  to  carry  it  on 
their  hacks  from  the  Danube  to  the  Adriatic  fea. 

Argo  Navis,  the  Ship  Ar^o.  in  AJlronom^,  is  a 
conftellation  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  whole  liars, 
in  Ptolemy's  catalogue,  are  45  ;  in  Tycho's  1 1  ;  in 
the  Britannic  cataloyue.  and  Si.rp's  Appendix,  64. 

ARGOB,  in  Ancienl  Geographf.  a  canton  lying 
beyond  Jordan,  in  the  half  tribe  ot  Manaflth,  and  in 
the  country  of  Bnfhnn,  one  of  the  raort  fruitful  on  the 
other  fide  of  Jordan.  In  the  region  of  Argob  there 
were  fixty  cities,  called  Baffinn-havoth-jtiir,  which  had 
very  high  walls  and  llrong  gates,  without  reckoning 
manv  villages  snd  hamlets  which  were  not  enclofed, 
Deut.  iii.  4  14.  and  I  Kings  iv.  13.  But  Argob  was 
more  particularly  the  name  of  the  capital  city  of  the 
region  of  Areob,  which  Eufebius  fays  was  15  miles 
well  from  fierafa. 

ARGONAUTA.     See  Conchology  /Wf*. 

ARGONAUTIC,  fomething  belonging  to  the  Ar- 
gonauts. 

The  Argonautic  expedition  is  one  of  the  greateft 
epochas  or  periods  of  hirtory  whirh  Sir  Ilaac  Newton 
endeavours  to  lettle,  and  from  thence  to  redlify  the 
ancient  chronology.  This  he  (hows,  by  levtral  au- 
thorities,  to  have  been  one  generation  or  aboutjo 
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years  earlier  than   the  t;iking   of  Troy,    and    43  years    Ar^onsu. 
later  liian  the  death  of  Solomon.     Sec  Chronolocv.        '''"• 

Dr  Bryant,  however,  rfjerti  the  hiaory  of  the  Ar-  ^"""^'7^ 
gonaulic  expedition  as  a  Grecian  fable,  founded  in- 
deed on  a  tradition  derived  from  hgypf,  and  ultimate- 
ly referring  to  Noah's  prefcrvalioii,  iilc.  in  the  aik. 
But  although  we  arc  not  to  believe  all  the  rom  in- 
tic  llories  which  poets,  and  even  fomc  grave  hillotian*, 
have  told  us  of  thofe  famous  adventurers,  yet  it  feemt 
unrealonablc  to  difcrcdit  entirely  the  Argonautic  ex- 
pedition.    See  Akoonai;ts, 

ARG(JNAU  riCA,  in  literary  hillory,  denotes 
poems  on  the  lubjed  and  cx|)editions  of  the  Argoiiuuts. 
We  have  the  Argonautics  of  Orpheus  in  epic  verte, 
publilhcd  by  H.  Stephens  ;  the  Arg'mautiion  of  Vale- 
rius Klaccus,  in  eight  books  of  L  itin  heroics,  in  ii  i- 
tation  of  Apolloniu;,  with  refpeft  to  which  Burinan 
obCerves  that  the  imitator  has  often  fiirpaflVd  the  ori- 
ginal ;  the  Arironnutics  of  Apollonius  Rhodius,  an  he- 
roic poem,  coMlilling  of  four  books,  opiit,  as  Quinti- 
lian  rails  it,  non  dntemucndim. 

ARGONAU  IS,  in  antiquity,  a  company  of  illuf- 
trioub  Greeks,  who  embarked  along  with  Jalon,  in 
the  Ihip  Argo,  from  Colchis,  with  a  dcfign  to  obtain 
the  golden  Heece. 

The  occafion  of  this  expedition  is  thus  reprefented 
by  Greek  writers.  Phryxus,  flying  with  his  filler 
Helle  from  the  rage  of  their  llcpmother  Ino,  the 
daughter  of  Cadmus,  went  0:1  board  a  fliip,  whofe  ''" 
fii?n  was  a  golden  ram,  and  failed  to  Cijich'»  ('•O"' 
Mingielia,  part  of  Georgia).  Helle  w»  -rowntd  by 
the  wav,  in  that  fea  which  from  t-r  "^s  called  the 
Hellefpant,  now  the  Dardanelles  This,  according  to 
fome^  was  the  ground  ot  the  .-Jetical  fable,  that  a  ram 
with  a  golden  tltece  fwair  '*^'''y  "''<''  *''  ™  '°  ^  .Ichis ; 
and  that  the  Argonaut-  undertook  their  famed  expe- 
dition, in  order  to  f-'^  'hat  fleece.  Bat  Strabo  and 
Arrian  informs  i-,  that  it  was  a  praclice  of  the  CoU 
chians  to  coll-"'  gold  °"  Mount  Caucafus  by  extend- 
ing fleeces  icrofs  the  beds  of  the  torrents  ;  and  as  the 
water  p-rifed,  the  metallic  particles  remained  entang- 
led ii!  the  wool  :  hence,  according  to  thofe  hiftorians, 
the  adventure  was  named  the  expedition  nf  the  golden 
jieece.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  thinks  that  this  expedition 
was  really  an  cmbafly  fent  by  the  Greeks,  during  the 
intelline  divifions  of  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Amrnophis, 
to  perfuade  the  nations  upon  the  coalls  of  the  Euxine 
and  Mediterranean  feas,  to  take  that  opportutiity  of 
fliaking  oif  the  yoke  of  Egypt,  which  Sefofttis  had 
liid  upon  them  ;  and  that  fetchini;  the  golden  fleece, 
was  only  a  pretence  to  cover  their  defign. 

But   the  molt  judicious    and   falisfactory    account  of 
the  Argonautic   expedition  ftems  to  be  that    given  by  ■ 
Dr  Gillies  in  his  hiftory  of  Greece.      "  The  northern 
diltiiifls   of  Theffaly    being    peculiarly  expofed   to    the 
dangerous   fury  of  invaders,   the    petty  princes  of  that;- 
province   entered    into  a  confederacy  for   their   mutual- 
defence.     They    affembled    in    fpring   and    autumn    at 
Thermopylce,    a    place   afterwards   fo    illuftrious,    and 
then  governed  by  Amphiclyon,    a   defcendant  of  Deu-- 
calion,  whofe  name   is  immortalized  in   the  Amphnfly- 
onic  council.     T.ie  advantages  which  the  confederates 
derived    from   this    meafurc,    were    foon   perceived    by- 
their  neighbours.     The  central  llates  gtadualiy  acced- 
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•Argonauts,  ed  to  their  alliance  ;  and  about  tlie  middle  of  the  14th 

'        '<~~'  century  before  Chritl,  Acrifius  king  of    Argos,    and 

other  princes  of  Peloponnefu<;,  were  allowed   to  fhare 

the    benefits    and    fecurity  of    this    ufeful    affociatlon. 

See  Amphictyons. 

"  After  this  event,  the  Amphiftyons  appear  to  have 
long  confined  themftlves  to  the  original  purpofe  ot 
their  inftitution.  The  Hates,  vvhofe  meafures  were  di- 
redcd  by  this  affembly,  found  fufficient  occupation  in 
defending  their  own  territories  ;  and  near  a  century 
ebpfed,  before  they  undertooii,  by  common  confent, 
any  dlrtant  expedition.  But  it  \v:'S  not  to  be  e.xpefled 
that  their  reftlefs  adlivity  could  be  always  exhaulled  in 
defenfive  war.  The  elf  ablilhment  of  the  Amphiclyons 
brougl't  together  the  chiefs  moft  dillinguiftied  by  birth 
and  bravery.  Glorv  and  emulation  prompted  them  to 
arms,  and  revenge  direfted  thofe  arms  againlf  the  bar- 
barians. Jafon,  Admetus,  and  other  chieftans  of  Thef- 
faly,  having  equipped  a  fmall  Heel  in  the  neighbouring 
liarbour  of  lolcus,  and  particularly  the  fhip  Argo  of 
fuperior  fize  and  conftrudlion  to  any  before  known, 
were  animated  with  a  defire  to  vifit  foreign  lands,  to 
plant  colonies  in  thofe  parts  of  them  that  appeared 
moft  delightful,  and  to  retort  on  their  inhabitants  the 
injuries  which  Greece  h,)d  fuftered  from  ft  rangers.  The 
princes  of  the  north  having  proclaimed  their  fpirittd 
defign  over  the  central  and  fouthern  provinces,  the 
ftandard  of  enterprife  and  glory  was  fpeedily  lurround- 
*"  '  "  the  flower  of  the  Grecian  youth,  who  eagerly 
cmbraccc  .i^jj  honourable  opportutiity  to  fignalize  their 
manly  valour,  p^ieus,  Tydeus,  Telamon,  and  in  ge- 
neral the  fathers  ol -hofe  heroic  chiefs  who  in  the  fuc- 
ceeding  age  flione  witi.,iiftingui(lie(l  luftre  in  the  plains 
of  Troy,  are  numbered  a,.^ng  the  leaders  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts. They  were  accomp,„jed  by  the  chofen  war- 
riors, and  by  the  venerable  prophets,  of  their  refpec- 
tive  tribes  ;  by  an  Efculapius,  the  admired  father  of 
the  healing  art  ;  and  by  the  divine  Orpheus,  whofe 
fublime  genius  was  worthy  to  celebiate  the  amazing 
feries  of  their  adventures. 

"  Thefe  adventures,  however,  have  been  too  much 
adorned  by  the  graces  of  poetry,  to  be  the  proper  fub- 
jed.  of  hiftorical  compofition.  The  defigns  of  the  Ai. 
gonauts  are  veiled  under  the  allegorical,  or  at  leaft 
doubtful,  y\ira'ie,of  carrying  off  the  golden  Jleece  ;  which, 
though  ealily  explained,  if  we  admit  the  report  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  eaftern  banks  of  the  Euxine  ex- 
tended lleeces  of  wool,  in  order  to  colleft  the  golden 
particles  which  ivere  carried  down  by  the  torrents  from 
Mount  Caucafus,  is  yet  defcribed  in  fuch  various  lan- 
guage by  ancient  writers,  that  almoft  every  modern 
who  examines  the  fubjed,  thinks  himfelf  entitled  to 
offer,  by  way  of  explanation,  lome  new  conjedfure  of 
his  own.  But  in  oppofition  to  the  moft  approved  of 
thefe  conjeflures,  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  the 
voyage  to  Colchis  was  not  undertaken  with  a  view  to 
eftablidi  exfcnfive  plans  of  commerce,  or  to  fearch'for 
mines  of  gold,  far  lefs  to  learn  the  imaginary  art  of 
converting  other  fubftances  into  that  precious  metal  ; 
all  fuch  motives  fuppofing  a  degree  of  fpeculation  and 
refinement  unknown  in  that  age  to  the  gallant  but  un- 
inltrucTed  youth  of  Thcflaly.  The  real  ohjeft  of  the 
expedition  may  be  difcovered  by  its  confcquences. 
The  Argonauts  fought,  conquered,  and  plundered  ; 
tbey  fettled  a  colony  on  the  ftiores  of  the  Euxine  j 
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and  carried  into  Greece  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Col-  Argonaut*, 
chis,  the   celebrated    Medea,  a  princefs   of  Egyptian  H 

extrrfc^ion,   wii&fe   crimes   and   enchantments  are  con-', 
demned  to  eternal  infamy  in  the  immort;:!  lines  of  Eu- 
ripides," 

Argonauts  of  St  Nicholas,  was  the  name  of  a  mi- 
litary Older  inllituted  by  Charles  III.  king  of  Naples, 
in  the  year  1382,  for  the  advancement  ot  navigation, 
or,  as  fome  fay,  merely  for  preicrving  amity  among 
the  nobles.  They  wore  a  collar  of  Ihcll,  encloled  in 
a  filver  crefcent,  whence  hung  a  ftiip  with  this  device. 
Not!  credo  tempori,  "  I  do  not  truft  time."  Hence 
thefe  Argonaut  knights  came  to  be  called  knights  of 
the  ftiell.  They  received  the  order  of  St  Bjfil,  arch- 
birtiop  of  Naples ;  and  held  their  affemblies  in  the 
church  of  St  Nicholas,  their  patron. 

ARGOPHYLLUM,  white  leaf  {Jorfi.  Nov. 
Gen.)  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging 
to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants.  The  capfule  is  tri- 
locular  ;  the  neftarium  is  pyramidal,  pentagonous,  and 
the  length  of  the  corolla.  There  is  but  one  fpecies, 
the  nitidum  or  gloify,  a  native  of  New  Caledonia. 
This  genus  has  great  affinity  with  the  ivy  ;  but  differs 
in  the  neflarium,  and  perhaps  in  the  fruit. 

ARGOS,  an  ancient  name  of  Peloponnefus  ;  from 
Argos,  one  of  the  kings,   (Homer,   Strabo). 

Argos,  the  capital,  and  an  inland  town,  of  Argo- 
lis  or  Argeia.  It  had  dlflerent  furnames  ;  as  Achai' 
cum,  from  the  country,  or  an  ancient  people,  (Homer); 
Hipfiium,  from  its  breed  of  horfes  ;  and  Inachium, 
from  the  river  Inachus,  which  runs  by,  or  from  Ina- 
chus  the  founder  of  the  kingdom,  whofe  name  was  al- 
fo  given  to  the  river.  The  Argives,  related,  that  this 
was  one  of  the  river  gods  who  adjudged  the  country 
to  Juno,  when  ftie  contended  for  it  with  Neptune, 
which  deity  in  return  made  their  water  to  vanifti  ;  the 
reafon  why  the  Inachus  flowed  only  after  rain,  and 
was  dry  in  fummer.  The  fource  was  a  fpring,  not  co- 
pious, on  a  mountain  in  Arcadia,  and  the  river  ferved 
there  as  a  boundary  between  the  Argives  and  Manti- 
neans. 

Ancient  Argos  ftood  chiefly  on  a  flat.  The  fprings 
were  near  the  furface  ;  and  it  abounded  in  wells,  which 
were  faid  to  have  been  invented  by  the  daughters  of 
Danaus.  This  early  perfonage  lived  in  the  acropolis 
or  citadel,  which  was  named  Larijfa,  and  accounted 
moderately  ftrong.  On  the  afcent  was  a  temple  of 
Apollo  on  the  ridge,  which  in  the  fecond  century  con- 
tinued the  feat  of  an  oracle.  The  woman  who  pro- 
phefied  was  debarred  from  comn]erce  with  the  male 
iex.  A  lamb  was  facrificed  in  the  night  monthly  ; 
when,  on  tafting  of  the  blood,  fhe  became  polTeffed 
with  the  divinity.  Farther  on  was  a  ftadium,  where 
the  Argives  celebrated  games  in  honour  of  Nemcan 
Jupiter  and  of  Juno.  On  the  top  was  a  temple  of  Ju- 
piter, without  a  roof,  the  flatue  off  the  pedeftal.  In 
the  temple  of  Minerva  there,  among  other  curious  ar- 
ticles, was  a  woodeti  Jupiter,  with  an  eye  more  than 
common,  having  one  in  the  forehead.  This  ftatue,  it 
w;is  faid,  was  once  placed  in  a  court  of  the  palace  of 
Priam,  who  fled  as  a  fuppliant  to  the  altar  before  it, 
when  Troy  was  facked.  In  this  city  was  alfo  the  bra- 
zen tower  in  which  Danae,  being  confined  there  by 
her  father,  was  deflowered  by  Jupiter. 

Argos  retains  its  original  name  and  fituation,  ftand- 
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infj  near  the  mounuins  uliich  are  tlie  boundary  of  the 
pliin,  witli  Napoli  anJ  tlie  fea  in  view  before  it.  The 
(billing;;  boufts  are  wbitentd  with  lime  or  plallcr. 
Cbuichcs,  niinJ-built  C()tU(^e^  and  walls,  will)  jjardens 
and  0]i.^n  areas,  are  intirtpcrlcd,  and  the  town  is  of 
conridcr.iblc  txtcnt.  Above  the  other  bulldinjjs  towers 
a  very  bundfume  nio'cuie  (Inded  with  folemn  cyDnUcs ; 
and  behind  is  a  lofty  bill,  brown  atid  naked,  of  a  co- 
nical form,  the  fumrait  crowned  wiih  a  nej^K6ted 
callle.  The  dcvaltations  of  time  and  ■■'■■it  have  effaced 
the  old  city.  We  look  in  vain  (fays  Mr  Chandler)  for 
veftiges  of  its  numerous  edifices,  the  theatie,  tl-.e  gym- 
iiafium,  the  temples,  and  monuments,  which  it  once 
boaded,  contending  even  xvith  Athens  in  antiquity  and 
in  favours  conferred  by  the  gods. 

Argos  y-im/ihihchium,  (  Ihucydides),  a  city  of  A- 
carnania,  (Scylax,  Pliny)  ;  its  territory  Ampbilochia  : 
fituated  on  the  ealf  fide  of  the  Sinus  Anibracius,  (Tliu- 
cydidcs)  ;  dlilant  an  hundred  and  eighty  ftadii  to  the 
foulh-eall  of  Ambricia,  (Polybius).  Alfo  called  ylr- 
gia  A'/iphiluchir,  (Mela)  ;  Am/>hi7oci  nnd  /linpbtlochici 
the  people,  (Steplianus).  The  name  is  from  Amphi- 
lochus,  (on  of  Amphiaraus;  and  from  Aigos,  the  name 
of  his  country,  in  Peloponnelus,  (Thucydides). 

Argos  Hipp'uim.  See  Argos  in  Pcloponnefus.y?/- 
pra. 

Argos  Hiftpium,  the  ancient  name  of  Arpi  ;  but 
Lampe  is  a  flill  more  ancient;  afterwards  called  y/r- 
gyrippa,  and  Ar^ippn  ;  built  by.  and  the  refidence  of, 
Diomcdes,  on  the  Cerbalus  (Virgil)  ;  afteiwards  a 
large  and  populous  city,  (  Livy)  :  A  town  of  Apulia  ; 
now  in  ruins,  and  the  place  called  Arpi. 

Argos  Pelaf^ictim,  (H  )mer)  •,  an  appellation  de- 
noting Thcfl'dy  ;  fo  called  from  the  Pelafgi. 

Argos  Porlus,  a  pjrt  of  Tufcany,  (Sttabn)  :  now 
Porto  Ferraro,  in  the  north  of  the  illand  Elba.  E. 
Long.  II.  30.   N.  Lat.  42.  35. 

ARGUIM,  an  ifland  on  the  coafl  of  Africa,  about 
fixteen  miles  dirtant  from  Cape  Blanco,  fituated  in  W. 
Long.  16.  30.  N.  Lat.  20.  20.  It  is  fcarce  two  miles 
in  length  ;  notwithllanding  which,  it  was  a  bone  of 
contention  for  87  vears  between  the  Portuguefe, 
Dutch,  Englilli,  and  French  ;  and,  after  a  variety  of 
fortune,  has  at  laft  been  totally  abandoned. 

This  illand  was  firft  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe  in 
1444,  when  a  fleet  bound  to  the  eafl  touched  at  Ar- 
guim,  and  from  fome  little  trade  carried  on  with  the 
natives,  it  was  imagined  that  a  fettlement  there  might 
be  of  fome  advantage  to  Portugal.  In  confequcnce  of 
this  opinion,  a  fort  was  erei5led  on  the  ifland,  and  the 
Portuguefe  enjoyed  the  peaceable  pofieflion  of  it  till 
1638.  At  this  time,  the  Dutch  having  received  a 
minute  account  of  the  condition  of  the  illand,  refuliied 
to  attack  it  ;  and  accordingly  landed  wiihuut  molefia- 
tion  from  the  garrifon,  which  was  too  weak  to  oppofe 
them.  The  Portuguefe,  however,  defended  them- 
felves  with  great  intrepidity,  and  at  laft  furtendered 
upon  honourable  terms.  The  Dutch  immediatclv  fet 
about  repairing  the  fortifications,  and  fecuring  it  in 
the  bell  manner  they  could  :  however,  in  1665,  the 
fort  was  reduced  almoft  to  a  heap  of  rubbilh  by  an 
Englifh  fquadron  ;  but  as  the  fortifications  were  total- 
ly deftroyed,  and  only  a  fmall  garrifon  left  there,  it 
was  eafily  retaken  by  the  Dutch  the  next  yeir.  They 
BOW  redoubled   their    diligence  in    ftrcngthcning  the 
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illand,  entering  Into  alliaiice  with  Mooiidi  chiefs,  pro-  Arguiia- 
curing  a  Viumber  of  families  to  Icttb  uncier  piotc^tioii 
of  the  fort,  and  giving;  extravagant  price*  'or  giinnj,  , 
in  order  to  monopolize  the  gum  liadr.  Bv  this  mciint 
the  gum  trade  of  the  French  Siiif;;ai  Company  wan 
almoll  entirelv  deflroyed  ;  uiion  v\hich  t' rv  fitu-d  out 
a  Iq.iadron,  (' 1  fpoffi  fft d  tlic  D.itch,  and  hdd  the  ifland 
finally  ceded  to  iln.m  by  the  treaty  ot  Nimcgucn. 

'l"hough  the  Dotfh  now  fecmi  d  to  br  finally  expel. 
led,  they  refolvid  not  to  part  (o  eafily  with  fuch  a  va- 
luable fettlement.  Under  prttrnce  of  being  lubjedts 
of  the  eleflor  of  Brandenburg,  therefore,  they  neded 
one  of  the  furls  which  had  been  demolifhcd,  and  there 
maintained  themlclves  in  fpite  of  the  utmofi  endea- 
vours of  the  French  Company  to  difpofTifs  them.  Nnm- 
bcrlefs  were  the  memorials,  protcfls,  refcripts,  8ic. 
which  were  publilhed  on  this  occafion,  till  a  new  war 
in  I  701  put  an  end  to  them.  In  1717,  however,  the 
French  Company  having  found  all  their  remoi.flranceS 
ineffiftual,  fitttd  out  a  new  Iquadron  ;  but  this  arn  a- 
ment  did  not  anive  at  Arguim  before  Feb.  26.  1 72 1. 
'I  lie  Dutch  defended  themlrlves  with  luch  intrepidity 
and  conduft  as  had  almoft  bafPed  thf  iitmoll  efforts  of 
the  French  ;  but  the  latter  having  found  mean*  to 
draw  off  a  Moonfh  chief  from  his  allegiance,  the  Dutch 
were  obliged  to  evacuate  Arguim,  and  letire  to  Por- 
tendic,  where  they  fortified  themftlves,  determining 
to  watch  a  favourable  opportunity  for  recovering  their 
fettlement  at  Arguim.  This  was  not  long  wanting, 
by  means  of  the  wcaknels  of  the  garrifon  and  the  im- 
prudence of  Duval  the  French  direitor  ;  who  having 
quarrelled  with  the  Moots,  was  furprifid,  defeated, 
and  killed  by  them;  in  confequencc  of  whic',  the 
fettlement  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  on 
the  1  tth  of  January  1722.  In  1723,  the  Dutch  were 
attacked  by  another  French  (quadroii  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Sieur  Riguadiere.  This  gentleman  boafl- 
ed  that  the  fort  could  not  hold  out  one  day  ;  but 
though  he  prevailed  fo  far  as  to  get  poflcfTion  of  the 
cirtcnis  which  contained  the  water  of  the  bcfieged,  he 
was  at  laft  (hamefully  repulfed,  and  forced  to  raife  the 
fiege  with  precipitation.  The  Dutch,  however,  did 
not  long  enjoy  the  pofTeflion  which  they  had  lo  brave- 
ly defended  ;  for,  in  1725,  their  toit  was  entirely  de- 
molidied  by  the  French  under  Du  CafTe,  and  has  ne- 
ver fince  been  rebuilt  bv  any  European  nation. 

ARGUiMENT,  in  'Rhtlor.c,  and  Logic,  an  infe- 
rence drawn  from  premifes,  the  truth  of  which  is  indif- 
putable,  or  at  leaft  highly  probable.      See  Logic. 

Argument,  in  matters  of  literature,  denotes  alfo 
the  abridgment  or  heads  of  a  book,  hiftory,  comedy, 
chapter,   &c.     See  Kyllabus. 

ARGUMENTAI'ldN,  the  aft  of  inventing,  or 
framing  arguments,  of  making  inductions,  and  draw- 
ing conclufions.     See  Induction.  &c. 

Argumentation,  according  to  Cicero,  is  the  deliver- 
ing or  unfolding  ot  an  argument  —  I  be  matter  of  ar- 
gumentations is  propofitions  ;  the  form,  their  due  dif- 
pofition,  with  regard  to  one  another,  lo  as  a  c;-  rlu- 
fion  mav  be  drawn  from  them.  See  Fnthymeme, 
Proposition,    RATioctNATioH,    Sorites,    Syllo- 

G.'SM,    &c. 

ARGUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  was  the  fon  of  Arif- 
tor,  and  had  lOO  eyes,  fO  of  which  were  always  open. 
Juno  made  choice  of  him  to  guard  lo,  whom  Jupiter 
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Ar^iis-ihell  liad  transformed  into  a  wliite  heifer  ;  but  Jupiter,  pity- 
ing lo  for  being  fo  clofely  confined,  lent  Mercury,  who, 
wit!)  his  flute,  charmed  Argus  to  fleep,  iealed  up  his 
eyes  with  his  caduceus,  and  then  cut  off  his  head  ; 
when  Juno,  to  rewind  his  fidelity,  turned  him  into  a 
peacock,   and  placed  his  eyes  in  his  tail. 

AROvs-jhcll,   a  rpecies  ot  porcelarti  (lull,  beautifully 
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far  into  the  land,  form  the  moft  ftriking  features  in 
the  general  afpeft  of  this  country.  Cru:iclia-Ben  in 
this  county  is  one  of  the  loftioft  mountains  in  Scotland  ; 
and  where  this  county  meets  the  confines  of  Perth  and 
Dunbarton,  the  mountains  contiguous  to  Ben-Lomond 
are  but  little  inferior  in  height  to  that  moun- 
tain.      The   Loch   Fine,   Loch   Etive,   Linnhe  Loch, 
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%'aritgHted  with  fpots,  relembling  in  fome  meafure  thofe  -  are  inlets  of  the  fea.      The  diftrift  of  Kintyre  enters 
in  a  peacock's  tnil.  into  the  north  channel,    and    is  almoft  divided   from 

ARGUTIyE,  witty  and  acute  fayings,  which  com-      the    main    land    at    the    narrow    ifthmus    of  Tarbat. 
■monly  fignify  fumething  further  than  what  their  mere      The  dillrift  of  Cowal  is  alfo  nearly  peninfulated   by 

Loch  Long  on  one  fide  and  Loch  Fine  on  the  other. 
The  interior  parts  of  the  county  are  interfperfed  with 
a  great  number  of  fmall  frefh  water  lakes.  A  bar- 
rennefs  of  foil  and  fcanty  vegetation  prevail  chiefly 
on  the  fummits  of  the  great  mountains,  which  exhi- 
bit great  maffes  of  ftratified  rocks  or  groups  in  a 
columnar  form.  Even  a  number  of  the  glens  are  bar- 
ren, and  afford  little  paflurage,  and  are  covered  in  fe- 
veral  places  with  large  fragments,  which  have  been 
feparated  and  precipitated  from  the  impending  rocks. 
On  the  declivities  of  the  hills  and  the  banks  of  the 
lakes  there  are,  however,  numerous  woods  interfperfed, 
which  unite  with  the  lofty  mountains  to  form  a  mort 
romantic  fcene.  In  a  run  of  feveral  miles,  fertility, 
verdure,  and  cultivation,  reign  through  the  valley  of 
Glenurchay.  Remains  of  ancient  forells  are  ftill  very 
extenfive  in  various  places,  and  thele  confill  chiefly  ot 
oaks,  alhes,  pines,  and  birches.  The  level  of  the  coun- 
try, towards  the  fouthern  parts,  defcends  the  nearefl  to 
an  equality  with  that  of  the  fea.  The  elevation  of  the 
country  is  higheft  towards  the  interior  parts  of  the 
counties  of  Perth  and  Invernefs. 

The  mountains  and  forefts  abound  with  fallow-deer, 
roes,  ftags,  and  all  kind  of  wild  game  ;  and  all  over 
the  fea  coafl,  the  moors,  the  heaths,  and  on  the  lakes, 
the  wild  fowl  are  numerous.  The  mountains  feed  an 
innumerable  quantity  of  black  cattle,  which  run  wild 
among  the  hills  in  winter  as  well  as  fummer.  The 
circumambient  fea,  with  its  lochs,  bays,  and  harbours, 
pours  forth  myriads  of  fifli  ;  and  in  feveral  places 
of  the  county  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  other  metals 
and  minerals,  have  been  dug  out.  Yet,  notwith- 
flanding  thefe  numerous  local  advantages,  Argyll- 
fliire,  as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  the  Highlands, 
ftruggles  with  many  great  obflacles  in  the  way  of 
improvement.  The  want  of  long  leafes  is  one  of 
the  moft  material.  What  inducement  can  a  perfon 
have  to  manure  or  cultivate  a  piece  of  land  which  he 
may  have  taken,  when  his  firft  work  is  to  erefl  a  hut 
for  himfelf ;  and  after  all  the  difagieeable  inconveni- 
encies  attending  it,  he  holds  his  farm  year  by  year, 
dependant  on  the  will  of  his  landlord  ?  When  he 
alfo  reflefts,  that  by  cultivating  his  ground  in  fuch  a 
manner,  the  rent  which  he  was  this  year  (carcely  able 
to  pay,  may  be  nearly  doubled  the  next  year,  how 
can  he  be  able  to  defray  the  cxpence  neceflarily  at- 
tending fuch  an  improvement,  when  he  is  uncertain 
of  a  competent  return  for  his  labour  ?  It  is  hoped 
that  proprietors  will  at  length  fee  the  manifell  advan- 
tage that  will  arife  from  granting  long  leafes,  both  to 
themfclves  and  their  tenants  ;  and,  by  fo  doing,  either 
to  encouiage  the  tenants  to  build  houfes,  by  paying 
any  cxpence  that  may  remain  unpaid  at  tlic  end  of  the 
leafc,  or  build  houfcs  for  the  tenants  themitlves ;  and, 

by 


words  at  firft  fight  feem  to  import.  Writers  on  rheto- 
ric fpeak  of  divers  fpecies  of  argutiae,  viz. 

Argutije  ah  alieno,  when  fomething  is  faid,  which 
-feems  repugnant  either  to  the  nature  and  property  of 
a  thing,  or  to  common  cuftom,  the  laws,  &c.  which 
■yet  in  reality  is  confiftent  therewith  ;  or  when  fome- 
thing  is  given  as  a  reafon  of  another,  which  yet  is  not 
*he  reafon  of  it.  For  inflance.  Si  Caius  nihil didicijjet, 
errnffit  minus  ;  again,  Aiireum  hac  fceculiim  ejl,  quia 
plurtmus  jam  aura  honos  venil, 

^rguli£  ab  alliijiorie,  thofe  wherein  allufion  is  made 
to  fome  hiftory,  fable,  fentence,  proverb,  or  the  like  ; 
,  e.  g.  Alulti  umbram  caf>latit  et  carnem  amittunt. 

Argutice  a  comparatis,  whefl  two  things  are  com- 
pared together,  which  yet  at  firft  fight  appear  very 
different  from  each  other,  but  fo  as  to  make  a  pretty 
-kind  of  fimile  or  difimile  ;  e.g.  Par  eft  pauper  nil  cu- 
piens  principi  otnnia  bahentt. 

Argutice  a  repugnantibus,  when  two  things  meet  in 
•a  fubjeft,  which  yet  regularly  cannot  be  therein  ;  or 
when  two  things  are  oppofed  to  each  other,  yet  the 
epithet  of  the  one  is  attributed  to  the  other,  e.  g.  Dum 
tacent  clamant. 

ARGYLL,  Dukes  cf.     See  Campbell. 

ARGYLLSHIRE,  one  of  the  counties  of  Scot- 
land, fuppofed  to  have  formed  the  principal  part  of  the 
Caledonian  kingdom,  when  the  eaftern  provinces  of 
Scotland  fubmitted  to  the  irrcfiftible  power  of  the  Ro- 
^nan  empire.  It  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  lliires 
of  Perth  and  Dunbarton  ;  on  the  north  by  Invernefs  ; 
on  the  weft  and  fouth  by  the  Irifti  lea  and  the  frith  of 
Clyde,  which  enter  into  various  bays,  founds,  and 
i!i!ets,  round  the  coaft,  and  form  both  in  the  main 
land  and  the  iflands,  many  fpacious  and  commodi- 
ous harbours.  This  county  is  fubdivided  into  the 
diftrifks  of  Kintyre,  Knapdale,  Argyll  Proper,  Cowal, 
<ind  Lorn.  Within  the  fame  divifion  are  alfo  com- 
prehended feveral  Hebudian  iflands,  of  which  two  or 
three  are  of  confiderable  e.Ttent.  Its  length  from 
fouth  to  north,  between  the  mull  of  Kintyre  and  the 
point  of  Ardn^murchan,  where  it  joins  the  ftiire  of 
Invernefs,  is  about  I  14  miles,  and  its  breadth,  in  fe- 
veral places,  including  the  iflcs,  is  70.  The  inland 
part  of  the  county  is,  in  fome  meafure,  irregular,  with 
an  appendant  triangle. 

Similar  to  the  other  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, this  county  prefents  a  very  wild  and  horrid  pro- 
fpeft  of  hills,  rocks,  and  huge  mountains,  piled  upon 
each  other  in  a  ftupcndous  and  dreadful  diforder,  bare, 
bleak,  and  barren  to  the  view  ;  or,  at  beft  covered 
with  fliaggy  heath,  whicli  appears  black  and  dilnial  to 
the  eye,  except  in  the  fummer,  when  it  is  variegated 
with  an  agreeable  bloom  of  a  purple  colour.  Hence 
Jofty  moimtains,  deep  glens,  inlets  of  the  fea  entering 
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by  iIkTc  means,  tliey  would  have  furcr  payment  of  their 
rents,  which  would  be  au((mcnted-,  their  (grounds  would 
be  nr<?:itly  improved,  and  their  valfali  would  enjoy 
comfort  and  cafe.  Another  great  oblUclc  to  the  ge- 
neral improvement  is  the  ru);K<^''  ^""^^  °^  ''^''  county, 
which  renders  the  (ircat  roads  few  in  nuitiher,  and  the 
intcrfo^led  road's  for  the  purpofe  of  conveying  manure 
to  the  grounds  being  ftill  in  thtir  natural  rudenefs. 
The  chief  branch  of  hufljandry  followed  over  the 
greateft  part  of  liiis  county  is  the  management  of  flicep, 
black  cattle,  and  goats.  In  former  times,  the  ordina- 
ry anim  il  flock  confilled  moflly  of  black  cattle  :  but 
within  thefe  lall  20  years  a  more  (kilful  method  of 
managing  flocks  of  fticcp  than  was  formerly  praflifed, 
having  been  introduced  by  the  farmers  of  the  low 
country  ;  thcfc  have  been  multiplied  with  great  at- 
tention and  afTiduity.  Cows  and  oxen  now  form 
only  the  fecond  confiderable  branch  of  the  animal 
flock. 

Barley,  oats,  and  potatoes,  arc  the  principal  articles 
of  crop  ;  and,  in  fome  places,  the  proper  manner  of 
tillage  has  been  made  ufe  of,  excellent  manures  have 
been  laid  upon  the  ground,  and  the  moft  fuitatile  ro- 
tation of  crops  has  been  adopted.  In  years  of  ordina- 
ly  plenty  it  would  appear,  that  befides  affording  a  con- 
fiderable furplus  to  the  breweries  and  diftilleries,  the 
grain  commonly  produced  in  this  county  is  a  fufTici- 
ent  fuftenance  for  its  inhabitants.  Befidcs  the  great 
profits  arifing  from  the  iron  works  and  the  falmon 
filheries,  the  cutting  down  of  woods  has  brought  much 
money  into  Argyll,  and  fiill  continues  to  be  equally 
beneficial  to  the  labourer  and  the  landlord. 

When  the  projefted  canal  *  lliall  be  completed, 
til  Crinan  and  fome  villages  and  harbours  ereflf  d,  the  popu- 
M/ifl/, wAifi Igys  county  of  Argyle  (Mr  Knox  affirms)  will  be- 
come one  of  the  moft  valuable  provinces  of  the  Bri- 
ti(h  empire.  Wafhed  on  both  fides  by  the  fea  ;  deep- 
ly indented  by  navigable  lakes  and  bays  ;  having  an 
eafy  communication  with  the  fifliing  grounds  on  the 
north  Highlands,  with  Glafgow  and  the  trading 
towns  on  the  Clyde,  with  Ireland,  Wales,  White- 
haven, Liverpool,  Brii^ol,  and  other  marts  on  the 
weft  coafl  of  England  ;  we  may  eafily  conceive,  that 
the  period  is  at  no  great  diftance  when  Argyllfhire 
will  become  a  great  commercial  county.  To  cor- 
roborate this  opinion,  he  obferves,  that  after  a  vefTel 
gets  under  fail  from  this  coaft,  flie  enters  at  once  in- 
to the  Atlantic,  where  (lie  meets  with  no  interruption 
till  file  makes  the  coaft  of  America  or  the  Weft  Indies. 
The  line,  therefore,  which  nature  points  out  for  the 
inhabitants  is  that  of  falt-making,  fifliing,  fliip-build- 
ing,  freight  or  the  carrying  trade,  foap  and  glafs- 
inaking,  by  means' of  the  kelp  upon  their  ftiores,  and 
fand  found  upon  the  iflands  of  Jura  and  Gigha,  which 
is  adapted  for  the  latter. 

In  this  diftrift  the  deeds  of  the  celebrated  Fingal, 
whofe  invincible  arm  gave  a  check  to  the  progrefs  of 
the  conquerors  of  the  world,  were  moftly  achieved. 
Many  of  the  fcenes  of  the  battles  of  that  illuftrious  hero 
and  his  gallant  followers,  which  are  lo  beautifully 
defcribed  by  OlTian,  are  ftill  pointed  out,  and  many 
■very  ancient  monuments  ftill  difplay  the  warlike  fpirit 
of  its  former  inhabitants.  In  the  courfe  of  the  eighth 
■and  ninth  centuries,  Argyll,  along  with  the  neigh- 
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bouring  ifles,  was  conquered  by  the  Dane<  and  Nor- 
wegians, I''or  five  or  fix  centuries  it  continued  under, 
the  dominion  of  Norway,  and  during  that  peiiod  waj 
under  the  direft  adniiniflration  of  feudal  chieftain", 
generally  of  Norwegian  extraflion,  who  each  main- 
taiiied  an  almoft  independent  government.  Alon(» 
with  the  Hebudean  ifles,  all  the  wefterti  paiti  of  Ar- 
gyll became  the  conqueft  of  the  Scoitifh  monarchi  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  Some  time  after,  Macdonald, 
the  reprefentative  of  this  region,  obtained  leave  from 
the  Scotifh  crown  to  hold  his  pofTefTions  as  a  feudatory 
to  that  kingdom  ;  but  the  turbulent  fpirit  of  him  and 
his  family  could  not  remain  in  quietude,  and  therefore 
their  rebellions  were  puniftied  with  forfeiture.  Their 
eftates  and  titles  were  beftowed  on  the  Campbells ;  and 
thefe  have  ever  fince  retained  them  in  peace  and  loy- 
alty, beloved  and  honoured  by  their  country.  The 
county  of  Argyll  gives  the  title  of  duhe  and  earl  to 
the  chief  of  this  family.  He  likewife  enjoys  feveral 
other  important  ports  under  the  crown,  and  is  the  chief 
of  the  Scotifti  nobility.  His  vafTals  are  fo  numerous, 
that  in  former  times  he  could  on  occafion  bring  .^ooo 
or  4000  fighting  men  into  the  field.  Argyllfhire  if 
generally  peopled  by  this  clan,  and  affords  a  great 
number  of  caftles  and  fe^ts  belonging  to  gentlemen  «ho 
hold  of  the  duke,  and  boaft  themfelves  defcended  from 
his  family.  Argyllfliire  fends  one  member  to  parlia- 
ment: it  is  alfo  the  feat  of  a  provincial  fynod.  It  con- 
tains 2  royal  boroughs  and  49  pairifhcs ;  the  popula- 
tion of  which  is  as  follows. 


Arfylt- 
fture. 


.„ 

Population 

Population  in 

rifles. 

in  1755. 

1790 — 179S. 

I  Ardchattan 

2195 

2400 

Ardnamurchan 

5000 

4J42 

Campbclltoun 

4597 

8700 

Craignifli 

769 

770 

5  Dunoon 

'757 

1683 

Glafl"ary 

2751 

2568 

Glenorchy 

1654 

1869 

Inverary 

27JI 

183a 

Inverchaolin 

944 

504 

10  Kilbrandon 

1492 

2060 

Kilcalmonell 

1925 

2448 

Kilchrenan 

1030 

1124 

Kilfinan 

1793 

I4I7 

Killean 

2^91 

I91I 

15  Kilmadan 

806 

afi 

Kilmartin 

1150 

1537 

Kilmore 

1200 

i886 

Kilninver 

1045 

1178 

Knapdale,  North 

1369 

1009 

20  Knapdale,  South 

1292 

1524 

Lifmore 

2812 

3526 

Lochgoylhead 

1505 

1012 

Morven 

1223 

.764 

Saddel 

1369 

'34' 

25  Southend 

'391 

1309 

Strachur 

I '93 

1061 

Islands. 

r  Torofay 

lOIZ 

'733 

Mull  \  Kilfinichen 

1685 

3002 

t  Kilninian 

2J90 

3281 

4H 

aolflay 
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Parijhes. 

30  May 


r  Kilarow      T 
i  Kilchoman  V 

(.Kildalton    J 


Population 
'"  «75S- 

5344 


Popul;ition  in 
1790—17^3. 

9500 


furaandColonfay.Scc.  1097 

Coll  and  Tiry  2702 

35  Gigha  and  Cara  514 

Small  ifles  943 


1858 

3457 
614 

«339 

76,101 
63,291 

Total,     63,291 


Increafe,     12,810 

ARGYRASPIDES,  or  Argyroaspides,  in  An- 
tiquity, perfons  armed  with  filvet  bucklers,  or  bucklers 
filvered. 

The  argyrafpides,  according  to  Qaintus  Curtius, 
made  the  fecond  corps  of  Alexander's  army  j  the  firft 
was  the  phalanx. — According  to  Juftin's  account,  lib. 
xii.  cap.  7.  Alexander  having  penetrated  into  India, 
and  extended  his  empire  as  far  as  the  ocean;  for  a  mo- 
nument of  his  glory,  ordered  the  armour  of  his  foldiers, 
and  the  houfings  of  his  horfes,  to  be  adorned  with  fil- 
ver.  And  hence  commanded  them  to  be  called  ari^y- 
rafpides,  from  the  Greek  a^yyjos,  Jiher,  and  »a-?ni, 
buck/er. 

By  this  author  it  (hould  feem,  that  Alexander's  whole 
army  were  called  argyrafpUes. — After  that  prince's 
death,  the  argyrafpidrs  defpifed  all  other  chiefs  of  the 
army,  difdaining  to  obey  any  other,  having  borne  arms 
under  Alex mder. 

ARGYRIPy^.     See  Juaos  Uippium. 

ARGYRUNrUM,  a  maritime  town  of  Illyria 
(Ptolemy,  Pliny).  Nor  Novigrad,  a  town  of  Dalma- 
tia.     E.  Long.  17.  30.  N.  Lat.  44.  30. 

ARHUSEN,  a  diocefe  of  North  Jutland  in  Den- 
mark, to  the  fouth  of  Wilburg,  about  60  miles  in 
length  a'^id  30  in  breadth.  It  contains  two  capital  ci- 
ties, called  Arhufin  and  Rander ;  befides  feveral  mar- 
ket towns  of  lefs  note,  and  upwards  of  300  villages. 
Arhufen,  one  of  the  capitals,  is  advantageoufly  fitua- 
led  on  the  coaft  of  the  Baltic  fea,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Guda,  which  runs  through  it;  and  it  is  furround- 
ed  with  forcfts  full  of  game.  E.  Long.  10.  o.  N.  Lat. 
56.  10. 

ARIA,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Thrace,  (Ste- 
phanus)  ;  that  is  martial,  from  the  charaifter  of  the 
pi-ople,  whofe  country  Euripides  calls  the  refidence  of 
Mars,  and  Sophocles  his  place  of  nativity. 

Aria,  and  Ariana,  in  Ancient  Geography,  whether 
the  fame  or  diftin^l  countries  authors  are  not  agreed. 
Ptolemy  has  only  Aria,  and  knows  nothing  about  Ari- 
ana. Pliny  mentions  only  Ariana,  and  lays  nothing 
about  Aria  ;  but  diftinguilhes  between  the  Arii  and 
Ariani :  Parthia,  he  fays,  has  the  Arii  to  the  eaft, 
Ciraraania  and  the  Ariani  to  the  fouth  ;  from  which  it 
is  conjcfturcd,  the  Ariani  extended  firther  than  the 
Arii,  and  comprifed  the  Gedrofii  and  the  Drangx. 
Arrian  has  only  Aria  and  Arii,  and  is  filcnt  about  A- 
riana.  But  Strabo  gives  more  extenfive  bounds  to  A- 
ijana  than  to  Aria,  without  particularly  defining  them; 
only  in  general  he  fays,  that  Ariana  begins  from  India, 
snd  quotes  EratoAhenes )  according  to  whom,  Ariana 
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is  bounded  by  the  Indus  on  the  eaft  ;  on  the  fouth  by       Aria 

the  Great  fea  ;  by  Paropamifus  on  the  north,  and   by         .11 

the  mountains,  quite  to  Portae  Cafplae;  on  the  weft  by       runo.^  ^ 

the    (ame    boundaries    by   which   Parthia  is  fejjarated 

from  Media,   Caramania  from  Parsetacene  and  Perfia  : 

and  thus  Ariana  is  extremely  extenfive. — Aria  has  its 

limits  thus  defcribed  by  Ptolemy:   On  the  north,  fome 

parts  of    Margiana  and   Baftriana  ;    on  the  eaft,  the 

Paropamifidse;  on  the  fouth  the  Drangiana:   and  Stra- 

bo  fays,  the  Arii  adjoin  to  the   Paropamifida;  on  the 

weft. 

Aria,  called  Ariapolis,  (Strabo)  :  Now  Herat,  in 
Chorafan,  fet  down  in  an  ancient  map  as  fituated  on 
the  river  Arias,  which  probably  gave  name  to  the 
country  Aria.  Arrian  calls  the  river  Areios  ;  Pliny, 
Arius ;  Ammian,  Arias:  now  Heri,  which  runs  by 
Alexandria,  alfo  called  Alexandria  Anon  or  Anorum. 

ARIADNiEA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  two  fellivals 
at  Naxos,  in  honour  of  two  women  named  Ariadne. 
One  of  them  being  the  daughter  of  King  Minos,  they 
had,  in  the  lolemnlty  dedicated  to  her,  a  fliow  of  forrow 
and  mourning  ;  and,  in  memory  of  her  being  left  by 
Thefeus  near  the  time  of  child-birth,  it  was  ufual  for  a 
young  man  to  lie  down  and  counterfeit  all  the  agonies 
of  a  woman  in  labour.  This  fellival  is  faid  to  have  been 
firft  inftituted  by  Thefeus,  to  atone  for  his  ingratitude 
to  that  princels. — The  other  Ariadne  was  thought  to 
be  of  a  gay  and  fprightly  temper  ;  and  therefore  her 
feftival  was  obferved  with  mufic  and  other  expreflions 
of  mirth  and  joy. 

ARIADNE,  daughter  of  Minos  king  of  Crete. 
Thefeus  being  fent  to  deftroy  the  Minotaur,  Ariadne 
was  fo  taken  with  him,  that,  as  a  teftimony  of  her 
love,  ilie  gave  Thefeus  a  clue  of  thread  to  guide  hinj 
out  Oi  the  labyrinth.  Thefeus,  having  killed  the  Mi- 
notaur, carried  off  the  Athenians  he  had  relieved,  toge- 
ther with  Ariadne ;  whom,  however,  he  afterwards 
forfook. 

ARIADNIA,  in  antiquity.     See  Ariadn.«a. 

ARIANA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  extenfive 
country,  comprifing  Paropamifus,  Arachofia,  Dran- 
giana, and  Gedrofia,  if  we  fuppofe  it  to  reach  to  the  fea. 
See  Aria. 

ARIANNA,  3  fraall  village  fix  miles  north-eaft 
from  the  city  of  Tunis.  Here  is  a  beautiful  range  of 
the  ancient  Carthaginian  aqueduff,  74  feet  high,  fup- 
ported  by  columns  16  feet  Iquare,  and  which  ftill  in- 
creafed  in  grandeur  the  nearer  it  approached  Carthage. 
The  ftones  are  all  diamond  cut.  Near  this  Ipot  feve- 
ral ancient  mattamones,  or  fubterraneous  magazines  for 
corn,  have  been  difcovered  within  thefe  tew  years, 
capable  of  containing  lOO  buflicls,  ftrongly  arched 
with  large  fquare  ftones.  The  Moors  have  already 
begun  to  demolifli  them,  it  being  their  cuftom  to  do  fo 
with  every  thing  beautiful  as  foon  as  it  comes  to  light. 

ARIANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  in  the  Ulterior  Principality,  with  a  biftiop's 
fee.  Mr  Swinburne  defcribes  it  as  an,u^ly  city,  built 
upon  the  uneven  fummit  of  a  mountain,  with  an  ex- 
tenfive look-out  on  all  fides,  but  expofed  to  every 
blaft  that  blows.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  fo  old  as 
the  time  of  the  Romans ;  therefore  may  be  fuppofed 
to  owe  its  rife  to  the  demolition  of  fome  neighbouring 
town,  and  to  the  advantages  its  fituation  afforded  for 
difcovery  and  defence.  It  is  but  a  poor  place,  with- 
out 
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Arians.  out  trade  or  manufaiJtures ;  having;  declined  ever  lince 
•—^  •  •'  the-  (Icfolation  caufcd  by  an  earthquake  in  1456.  It 
reckons  about  14,000  iuliabitants,  and  no  lc(s  than  20 
parifties  and  convents,  befidesan  ill-endowed  cathedral. 
I'he  wine  made  here  is  pale,  like  red  Champagne, 
which  it  alio  rtfcmblei  in  a  certain  tartnefs,  exceed- 
ingly refrelhinj^  in  hot  weather.  The  foil  lies  upon  a 
foft  argillaceous  (lone.  At  a  fmall  dillance  to  the  ealt 
is  a  bank  conlirting  of  layers  of  volcanic  earths,  in- 
terfperfcd  with  thick  ftrata  of  oyfter  fliells. 

Below  the  town  is  a  convent  of  Dominicarls,  whofe 
houle,  within  thele  lall  hundred  years,  has  been  thrice 
rebuilt,  having  been  as  often  thrown  to  the  ground  by 
earthquakes.  The  lart  and  molt  dcllruftive  happened 
in  1732,  fatal  to  all  the  country  that  lies  alon^  the 
eallcrn  verge  of  the  Apennines.  In  order  to  fecure  a 
retreat  in  cafe  of  future  accidents,  which  from  their  fi- 
tuation  they  have  every  reafon  to  expeft,  thefe  fathers 
have  conltrufted  a  fmall  building  of  wood,  the  parts 
of  which  being  joined  together  with  Itrong  iron  chains, 
are  contrived  lo  as  to  have  a  proper  play,  and  by  yield- 
ing to  the  ofcillatory  motion  of  the  earth,  return 
safily  to  their  equilibrium.  £.  Long.  15,  19.  N.  Lat. 
41.8. 

ARIANS,  followers  of  Arius,  3  pren)yter  of  the 
church  of  Alexandria  about  the  year  315  ;  who  main- 
tained, that  the  Son  of  God  was  totally  and  eflentially 
dirtinrt  from  the  l'"ather  ;  that  he  was  the  firlt  and 
nobleft  of  thofe  beings  whom  God  had  created,  the 
inftiument  by  whofe  fubordinate  operation  he  formed 
the  univerfe  ;  and  therefore  inferior  to  the  Father  both 
in  nature  and  dignity  :  alfo,  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  was 
not  God,  but  created  by  the  power  of  the  Son. 

The  Arians  owned  that  the  Son  was  the  Word,  but 
denied  that  Word  to  have  been  eternal.  They  held, 
that  Chrifl  had  nothing  of  man  in  him  but  the  flcih, 
to  which  the  Aoyos  or  Word  was  joined,  which  was  the 
fame  as  the  foul  in  us.  See  Lari/ncr's  Credibi/ity,  Stc. 
vol.  ix.  book  I.  c.  69. 

The  Allans  were  firft  condemned  and  anathematized 
by  a  council  at  Alexandria  in  320,  under  Alexander, 
birtiop  of  that  city  ;  who  acculed  Arius  of  impiety, 
and  caufed  him  to  be  expelled  from  the  communion  of 
the  church  ;  and  afterwards  by  380  fathers  in  the  ge- 
neral council  of  Nice,  aflembled  by  Conllantine  in  the 
year  325.  But,  notwithftanding  that,  it  was  not  ex- 
tinguifhed  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  became  the  reigning 
religion,  efpecially  in  the  eaft,  where  it  obtained  much 
more  than  in  the  weft.  Arius  was  recalled  from  ba- 
nifhment  by  the  emperor  Conllantine  in  two  or  three 
years  after  the  council  of  Nice,  and  the  laws  that  had 
been  enadled  againll  him  were  repealed.  In  the  year 
335,  Athanalius,  his  zealous  opponent,  was  depofed 
and  baniihed  into  Gaul,  and  Arius  and  his  followers 
were  reinllated  in  their  privileges,  and  received  into 
the  communion  of  the  church.  In  little  more  than  a 
year  after  this,  he  fell  a  viftim  to  the  refentment  of 
his  enemies,  and  died  a  tragical  death,  occafioncd  pro- 
bably by  poilon,  or  fome  other  violence.  The  Arian 
party  found  a  protedor  in  Conftantius,  who  fucceeded 
his  father  in  the  empire  of  the  eaft  ;  and  the  zeal  with 
which  he  abetted  them  produced  many  animofities  and 
tumults  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  the  year  ^62.  They 
underwent  various  revolutions,  perfccnting  and  oppref- 
fed,   under  fucceeding  emperors,  according  to  the  de- 


gree of  interert  they  had  in   the  civil    power,  till  at     Ariani. 
length  Thcodofius  the  Great  exerted  every  polTiblt  ef-         ' 
fort  to  lupprels  and  dilpcrlc  them. 

The  Arians  were  divided  into  various  fefls,  of 
which  ancient  writers  give  an  account  under  the  names 
of  Hemi-Arians,  EufiLians,  /leliont,  Euiiomiont,  Aca- 
ciaiis,  Pfalhyrians,  and  others.  But  they  have  been 
commonly  diltributed  into  three  claflTts,  viz.  the  Ge- 
nuine Ariani,  Scmi-Arians,  and  Euncmiem. 

Aiianilm  was  carried  in  the  filth  century  into  Af/i- 
ca  under  the  Vandals  ;  and  into  Afia  under  the  Golhs. 
Italy,  the  Gauls,  and  .Spain,  were  alfo  deeply  intefled 
with  it  ;  and  towards  the  commencement  of  the  (ixth 
century,  it  was  triumphant  in  many  parts  of  Afia, 
Africa,  and  Europe.  But  it  funk  almoft  all  at  once, 
when  the  Vandals  were  driven  out  of  Atrica,  and  the 
Goths  out  of  Italy,  by  the  arms  of  Juftir.ian.  How- 
ever,  it  revived  again  in  Italy-  under  the  prote^lioaof 
the  Lombards  in  the  feventh  century, 

Eralmus  feems  to  have  aimed  in  fome  meafure  to 
rcftore  Arianifm  at  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury, in  his  Commentaries  on  the  New  Ttltament. 
Accordingly,  he  was  reproached  by  his  adverfaries  ivith 
Arian  interpretations  and  glofles,  Aiian  tenets,  &c. 
To  which  he  made  little  anfwer,  fave  that  there  was 
no  herefy  more  thoroughly  extinfl  than  that  of  the 
Arians  :  Nu//a  herejis  mail's  exiincla  ijuom  Arlonorum- 
But  the  face  of  things  was  foon  changed.  Servetus, 
a  Spaniard  by  nation,  publiflied  in  1531  a  little  trea- 
tife  againft  the  Trinity,  which  once  more  revived  the 
opinions  of  the  Arians  in  the  weft.  Indeed  he  rather 
ftiowed  hirafelf  a  Photinian  than  an  Arian  ;  only  that 
he  made  ufe  of  the  fame  pafTagcs  of  Scripture,  and 
the  fame  arguments  againft  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour, 
with  the  proper  Arians. 

It  is  true,  Servetus  had  not,  properly  fpeaking,  any 
difciples  ;  but  he  gave  occafion  after  his  death  to  the 
forming  of  a  new  fyftem  of  Arianilm  in  Geneva,  much 
more  fubtle  and  aittul  than  his  o\vn,  and  which  did 
not  a  little  perplex  Calvin.  From  Geneva  the  new 
Arians  removed  to  Poland,  where  they  gained  confi-  ' 
derable  ground  ;  but  at  length  became  Sociiiians. 

The  appellation  Arian  has  been  indifcriminately  ap- 
plied in  mote  modern  times,  to  all  thofe  who  conCder 
Jefus  Chrift  as  inferior  and  (ubordinate  to  the  Father  ; 
and  whofe  fentiments  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  coincide 
exaftly  with  thofe  of  the  ancient  Arians.  MrWhifton 
was  one  of  the  firft  divines  who  revived  this  controver. 
fy,  in  the  beginning  of  the  1 8th  century.  He  was 
followed  by  Dr  Clarke,  who  puMiftied  his  famous 
book,  entitled  "  The  Scripture  Doftrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity," 6ic.  In  confequence  of  which,  he  was  re- 
proached with  the  title  of  Semi-Anan.  He  was  alfo 
threatened  by  the  convocation,  and  combated  by  argu- 
ment. Dr  W.^terland,  who  has  been  charged  with 
verging  to^vards  Tritheifm,  was  one  of  his  principal 
adverfarics.  The  hiftory  of  this  controverly  during 
the  prefent  century,  may  be  found  in  a  pamphlet,  en- 
titled, "  An  Account  of  all  the  confiderable  Books 
and  Pamphlets  that  have  been  wrote  on  either  Side, 
in  the  Controverfy  concerning  the  Trinity,  from  the 
Year  1712  ;  in  which  is  alio  contained  an  Account  of 
the  Pamphlets  written  this  laft  Year,  on  each  fide,  by 
the  Diflenters,  to  the  End  of  the  Year  1719."  Pu- 
bliflied  at  London  1720. 
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ARICINA,  in  Mythology,  a  furname  of  Diana  ; 
under  which  appellation  (lie  was  honoured  in  the  foteft 
Aricine,  fo  called  from  Aricia  a  princels  of  the  blood 
royal  of  Athens.  Hippolytus,  to  whom  this  princefs 
was  married,  is  faid  to  have  erecled  a  ttmple  to  Dia- 
na in  this  foreft,  where  he  was  concealed  after  his  re- 
furreftion  by  Efculapius,  and  to  have  eftablillied  a 
pried  and  fellivals. 

ARIUS  MONTANUS,  a  learned  Spanilh  divine, 
employed  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain  to  publilh  another 
edition  of  the  Bible,  after  that  of  Cardinal  Ximenes  ; 
which  he  finillied  with  applaufe,  and  died  at  Seville 
in  159S. 

ARICA,  a  port  town  of  South  America,  in  the 
province  of  Los  Charcas  in  Peru.  It  was  formerly  a 
confiderable  place,  but  the  earthquakes,  which  are  fre- 
quent here,  have  almoft  entirely  ruined  it  ;  for  there 
are  no  more  than  150  families,  which  are  moft  of  them 
blacks,  mulattoes,  and  Indians.  Moft  of  the  houfes 
are  made  with  canes  or  reed«,  fet  upright,  and  bound 
together  with  cords  or  thongs  ;  and  as  it  never  rains 
here,  they  are  covered  only  with  mats,  which  makes 
the  place  look  at  a  diftance  like  a  heap  of  ruins. 

The  vale  of  Arica  is  about  a  league  wide,  and  fix 
leagues  long,  next  the  fea,  and  is  all  a  barren  country, 
except  the  fpot  where  the  old  town  flood,  which  is  di- 
vided into  little  meadous  of  clover  grals,  and  plots  for 
fugar  CTnes,  with  a  few  olive  and  cotton  trees  inter- 
mixed. This  vale  grows  narrower  as  it  runs  eaftivard  : 
and  a  league  up  there  is  a  village,  where  they  begin 
to  cultivate  pimento  or  Jamaica  pepper,  which  is 
planted  throughout  all  the  reft  of  the  vale  ;  and  there 
are  feveral  farms,  which  produce  nothing  elle,  that 
bring  in  the  value  of  80,000  crowns  yearly.  The 
Spaniards  of  Peru  are  fo  uled  to  this  pepper,  that 
they  drefs  no  provifions  without  it.  W.  Loug.  70.  IJ. 
S.  Lnt.  18.  26. 

ARICONIUM,  a  town  of  the  Silures,  (  Antonine); 
now  Hereford,  (Cami!en).  W.  Long.  2.  42.  Lat.  52.  6. 

ARIDAS,  a  kind  of  taffety,  manufatlured  in  the 
Eaft  Indies  from  a  ftiining  thread  which  is  got  from 
cetta'n  herbs,  whence  thtv  are  ftyled  andas  of  herbs. 

ARIDULLAM,  in  Natural  Hiftory,  a  kind  of  zar- 
nich  found  in  the  Eaft  Indies.      See  Zarnich. 

ARIES,  in  Zoology.      See  Ovis. 

Aries,  the  batternijr  ram.     See  Battering  Ram. 

Aries,  in  AJlronomy,  a  conftellation  of  fixed  ftars, 
drawn  on  the  gloue,  in  the  figure  of  a  ram.  It  is  the 
firft  of  the  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac,  from  which  a 
twelf'h  part  of  the  ecliptic  takes  its  denomination. 

ARILLUS.  an  improper  term  invented  by  Lin- 
iiseus  and  defined  to  be  the  proper  exterior  coat  or 
covering  of  the  feed  which  falls  oflF  fpontaneoufty. 

All  feeds  are  not  furnillied  with  an  arillus  ;  in  many, 
8  dry  covering,  or  fcarf  fkin,  fupplies  its  place.  In 
jafm^ne  ;  hound's  tongue,  cynogloffhm ;  cucumber; 
fraxni  11a,  diftamnus ;  ftaflFtrte,  celaftrus  ;  fpindle  tree, 
tuonymus  ;  African  fplrsa,  diojma  ;  and  the  coffee  tree, 
eo_^ea  ;  it  is  very  conlpicuous. 

In  the  genus  hound's  tongue,  four  of  thefe  arilli  or 
proper  coats,  each  enfolding  a  fingle  feed,  are  aftix- 
ed  to  the  ftylus ;  and  in  this  circumftance,  fays  Lin- 
nscus,  does  the  effence  of  the  genus  confill.  In 
fraxincUa,  the  arillus  is  common  to  Ivio  feeds.     The 
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ftaff  tree  has  Its   feeds    only  half   involved  with  this     Arillus, 
cover.  Arimanius* 

The  arillus  is  either  iaccnliis,  fucculent,  and  of  the 
nature  of  a  berry  ;  as  in  the  (pindle  tree,  euonymiis 
— Cartilogineiis,  cartilaginous,  or  griltly  ■,  as  in  the  Af- 
rican fpna^a,  diofma — Coloratus,  coloured  ;  as  in  the 
ftaff  tree — Elnjlicus,  endued  with  elafticity,  for  dif- 
perfing  the  feeds  ;  as  is  remarkable  in  the  African  fpi- 
raea,  diofma,  and  fraxinelia — Scaber,  rough  and  knot- 
ty j  as  in  hound's  tongue. 

Although  covered  with  an  arillus  or  other  dry  coat, 
feeds  are  faid  to  be  naked  (^femina  mida')  when  they 
are  not  enclofed  in  any  Ipecics  of  pericarpium  or  fruit 
velfel  ;  as  in  the  grades,  and  the  labiati  or  lipped 
flowersof  Tournefort,  wliichcorrcfpond  to  the  didynam'ia 
gymnoffiermia  of  Linnseus.  Seeds  are  faid  to  be  co- 
vered (^ftmina  teBa')  when  they  are  contained  in  a  fruit 
veffel,  whether  capfule,  pod,  or  pulpy  pericarpium,  of 
the  apple,  berry,  or  cherry  kind  :  (See  Semen).  This 
exterior  coat  of  the  leed  is,  by  iome  former  writers, 
ftyled  colyptra.     See  Calyptra. 

The  different  Ikins  or  coverings  of  the  feed,  are 
adapted,  fay  naturalifts,  for  receiving  the  nutritive 
juices,  and  tranfmitting  them  within. 

ARIMANIUS,  the  evil  god  of  the  ancient  Per- 
fians.  The  Perfian  Magi  held  two  principles  ;  a  good 
demo"h,  or  god,  and  an  evil  one  :  the  firft  the  author 
of  all  good,  and  the  other  of  all  evil  :  the  former  they 
fuppofed  to  be  reprefented  by  light,  and  the  latter  by 
darknefs,  as  their  trueft  fymbols.  The  good  principle 
they  named  Yexad o\  ICefdan,  and  Ormo%d  or  Hormi%- 
da,  which  the  Greeks  wrote  Oromafdei  ;  and  the  evil 
demon  they  called  Ahriman,  and  the  Greeks  Arima- 
nius.  Some  of  the  Magians  held  both  thele  principles 
to  have  been  from  all  eternity  ;  but  this  fefl  was  reput- 
ed heterodox  :  the  original  doflrine  being,  that  the 
good  principle  only  was  eternal,  and  the  other  created. 
— Plutarch  (Z)c  IJide  et  Ofiri'de,  p.  369.)  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  Magian  traditions  in  relation 
to  thele  gods,  and  the  introduftion  of  evil  into  the 
world,  viz.  That  Oromazes  confifled  of  the  moft  pure 
light,  and  Arimanius  of  darknefs  ;  and  that  they  were 
at  war  with  each  other  :  that  Oromazes  created  fix 
gods  ;  the  firit,  the  author  of  benevolence  ;  the  fecond, 
of  truth  ;  the  third,  of  juftice,  riches,  and  the  plea- 
fure  which  attends  good  aftions ;  and  that  Arimanius 
made  as  many,  who  were  the  authors  of  the  oppofite 
evils  or  vices  :  that  then  Oromazes,  triplicating  him- 
felf,  removed  as  far  from  the  fun  as  the  fun  is  from  the 
earth,  and  adorned  the  heaven  with  ftars,  appointing 
the  dog  ftar  for  their  guardian  and  leader:  that  he  al- 
fo  created  24  other  gods,  and  enclofed  them  in  an  egg; 
but  Arimanius  having  alfo  made  an  equal  number,  thefe 
laft  perforated  the  egg,  by  which  means  evil  and  good 
became  mixed  together.  However,  the  fatal  time  will 
come,  when  Arimanius,  the  introducer  of  plagues  and 
famine,  muft  be  of  ncceffity  utterly  dcftroyed  by  the 
former,  and  annihilated  ;  then  the  earth  being  made 
plain  and  even,  mankind  ftiall  live  in  a  happy  ftate,  in 
the  fame  manner,  in  the  fame  political  lociety,  and 
ufing  one  and  the  fame  language.  Theopompus  writes, 
that,  according  to  the  Magians,  the  faid  two  gods, 
during  the  fpace  of  3000  years,  alternately  conquer, 
and   arc  conquered  5  that  for  other  3000  years,  they 
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will  wngt  mutual  war,  fii;ht,  and  deflroy  the  works  ot 
each  otlisr,  till  at  hit  Hades  (or  tlie  evil  Ipirit)  Hull 
perilli,  and  men  become  perteitly  liappy,  their  bodies 
needing  no  fo')d,  nor  calling  any  ihadovv,  i.  c.  being 
perteitiv  tranlpaient. 

ARIMASPl,  (I'liny,  a  people  of  Sarmatia  Euro- 
pea,  to  the  louth  ot  the  Montts  Riphiui,  laid  by  Mela 
to  have  but  one  eye  ;  a  fable  bro;iclied  by  Arillcas  L'co- 
coiinelius,  arcordiiiji  to  Herodotus. 

ARIMATHEA,  a  to^vn  of  judea,  (  Evangelills)  ; 
thought  to  be  the  fame  with  Ramathn,  I  Sam.  i.  and 
thus  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (Wells). —  This  place 
is  now  called  Ramla ;  and  is  in  a  very  ruinous  Hate, 
containing  nothuig  but  rubbidi  within  its  bouiidarics. 
The  aga  of  Gaza  relides  here  in  a  Serai,  the  floors 
and  walls  of  which  arc  tumbling  down,  He  maintains 
about  one  hundred  horlcmen,  and  as  many  Barbary 
foldiers,  who  (lays  Mr  Volney)  are  lodged  in  an  old 
Chrillian  church,  the  nave  of  which  is  uled  as  a  liable, 
and  in  an  ancient  khan,  which  is  dilputed  with  them  by 
the  Icorpions.  The  adjacent  country  is  pl.nued  with 
lofty  olive  trees,  difpofed  in  quincunccs.  The  greateft 
part  of  them  are  as  large  as  the  walnut  trees  of  France  ; 
but  they  are  daily  perilhing  through  age,  the  ravages 
of  contending  failions,  and  even  from  lecrct  mifchief: 
for,  in  thefe  countries,  when  a  peafant  would  revenge 
himfelf  of  his  enemy,  he  comes  by  night,  and  laws  oi- 
cut  his  trees  clofe  to  the  ground,  and  the  wound, 
which  he  takes  care  to  cover,  draining  olT  the  fap  like 
an  ilTui,  the  olive  tree  languilhes  and  dies.  Amid 
thefe  plantations,  we  meet,  at  every  Hep,  ivith  dry 
wells,  cillerns  fallen  in,  and  valt  vaulted  refervoirs, 
which  prove  that,  in  ancient  times,  this  town  mult 
have  been  upwards  of  a  league  and  a  half  in  circumfe- 
rence. At  prefcnt  it  fcarcely  contains  two  hundred 
families.  The  little  land  which  is  cultivated,  by  a  few 
of  them,  belongs  to  the  mufti,  and  two  or  three  per- 
fons  related  to  him.  The  rell  content  themfelves  with 
fpinning  cotton,  which  is  chiefly  purchafed  by  two 
French  houfes  cllablilhed  there.  The  only  remarkable 
antiquity  at  Ramla  is  the  minaret  of  a  ruined  mofque 
on  the  road  to  Yaf.i,  which  is  very  lofty  ;  and  by  an 
Arabic  infcription  appears  to  have  been  built  by  the 
fultan  S.iladin. 

ARI.MINUM,  a  town  of  Umbria,  or  Romagna,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Ariminus,  on  the  gulf  of  Venice, 
The  feizing  on  it  by  Cvelar  gave  rife  to  the  civil  war. 
Now  called  Rimtni.      E.  Long.  13.  30.  Lat.  44.  8. 

ARIOLl,  in  antiquity,  n  kind  ot  prophets,  or  reli- 
gious conjurers,  who  by  abnmnmble  prayers,  and  hor- 
rible facrifices  at  the  altars  ot  idols,  procured  anfvers 
to  their  queilions  concerning  future  events.  Ifi/i.  Orig. 
lib.  viii.  cap.  9.  Thefe  are  alfo  called  hariolt,  and  the 
operation  hariolation.  Sometimes  they  were  denomi- 
nated arujpicts  or  hariijpices.  The  arioU  were  diilin- 
guilhed  by  a  flovenly  drcls,  diforderly  and  matted 
beards,  hair,  &c. 

ARION,  an  excellent  mufician  and  poet,  inventor  of 
dithyrambic^.  Periander  entertained  him  at  his  court, 
where  getting  an  eflate,  and  returning  to  Corinth,  the 
failors,  for  lucre  of  his  money,  threw  him  into  the  fea  ; 
when,  according  to  the  poets,  a  dolphin,  charmed  with 
his  raufic,  took  him  on  her  back  and  carried  him  lafe 
to  (hore. 

Aeiion,  an  admirable. hoife,  much  more  famous  in 
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poetic  hiflory  than  Bucephalus  in   that  of  Alexander. 

Authois   (peak    varioufly    of   his   origin,    though    ih'.y 

agree   in  giving  him  a  divine  one.       HIb  produ'l-lion  it  __^^_^ 

moll   commonly   alcribcd   to  Neptune,      'lliis  god,  ac-         * 

cordihg  to  lomc,  raifed   him  out   of  the   ground   by  a 

ilrokc  of  his  trident  :  according  to  otheis,  he  htgot  him 

upon   the   body  of   the    fury     Eiinnyk,    accoiding    to 

others,   upon   that  of  Ceres,   whom   he  rav.fhvd  in  the 

form  of  A  horle,  Ihc  having  previoufly  aiTumed  the  lorm 

of  a  mare  to  elude  his  puiluit.     1  his  lioife  was  nurled 

by  the  Nereids;  and  being   fometimes  yoked  wiili  the 

lea  horlcs  ot    Neptune  to  the  chariot  of  this  god,   he  ' 

drew    him   with  incredible  fwittntf»  through  ihe  fea. 

He  had  this  fingularity  in  him,  that  his   right  feet  re- 

fembled  thole  ot  a  man.      Neptune  gave  hitii  to  Caprcus 

king  of  Haliartus.      Capreus  made  a  prefei.t  of  liim  to 

Hercules  j  who  mounted   him  when   he   took  the  city 

of  Elis,   gained  the   prize  with  him  in  the  race  againll 

Cygnus  the   fon  of  Mars  near  Trsecena,    and    at   lall 

made  a  prtfent  of  him  to  Adradus,      It   is  under  this 

lalt  mailer  that  Arion  has  lignalized  himfelf  the  moll  ; 

he   won   the   prize   for   racing   at  the   Nemcao   games, 

which  the   princes  who    went  to  belitge  Thebes  inlli- 

tuted   in  honour  of  Archemorus  ;  and  was  the  caufe 

that  Adraftus  did   not   perilh  in  this  famous  expedition' 

as  all  the  oth'.r  chiefs  did. 

ARIOSrO,    LoDovico,  the  famous  Italian   poet 
and  author  ot  Orlando  Furiolo,   was  born  at  th^    -' 
of  Reggio   in   Lombardy   in  1474.      Hi'/"''"^>  "'"° 
was  major  domo  to  Duke   H  rcules,  '"*'*  '°  'h*=  «"* 
tent  ot  his  fortune,  lo  left  but  lit'^  '^  *"*  ""'''•     ^- 
riolto,  from  his  childhood,  IV-'^'^   '^'^'^^   marks  of  ge- 
nius, elpeciallv  in  poetry  ;  -"^  ^''"■'''^  '  -comedy  in  verle 
on  the  llory  of  Pyiamu-'"'^  Thifbc,  which  his  brothers 
and  filters  played.      '*''  f'*^''"  being  utterly  unlearned, 
and  rather  regard-'g  Pro^t  than   his   Ion's   inclination, 
compelled   hi.-  '«  "^''y   'l^^  civil  law,  in   which   ha- 
vin<T  plodd-^  '"'"^  y'^*"  '"  "°  PU'P"'^'   ''«  quitted    it 
for'mo'-  pleafing  ftudies  ;  yet  often  lamented,  as  Ovid 
and    i'ttrarch   did   before  him,    and  our  own   Milton 
0.ice*,  that  his  father  banillied   him   from  the   Mu^e"- l/j"  *"'„, 
At  the  age  of  24,  Ariollo  loft  his  father,  and   found  ^jV^]^„,' 
himfelf  perplexed   with    family   affairs.     However,   in 
about  fi.x  years  he  was,  for  his  good  parts,  taken  into 
the  fervice  of  Don    Hippolito,  cardinal  of  Elle.      At 
this  time  he  had   written   nothing  but  a  few  fonnctsj. 
but  now   he  refolved  to  make  a  poem,  and  chofe  Bay- 
ardo's    Orlando  Inamorato   for  a  groundwork.     How-- 
ever,  he  was  prevented  writing  for  a  great  many  years, . 
and  was  chol'en  as  a  lit  perfon  to  go  on  an  etnbalTy  to 
Pope  Julius  II.  where  he  gave   fuch  fatisfa£lion,   that 
he  was  fent  again,  underwent  many  dangers  and   diffi- 
culties, and  at  his  return  was  highly  favoured.      Then, 
at  his  leifure,  he  again  applied   himfelf  to  his  poem  : 
but,   loon   after,  he  incurred  the  cardinal's  difplealure 
for  refuting  to    accompany   him    into    Hungary  ;    by 
which  he  wat  fo  difcouraged,  that  he  deferred  writing 
for  14  years,  even  till  the  cardinal's  death.   After  tnat, 
he  finiflied  by  degrees,  in  great  perfecTmn,  that  which 
he  began   with   great  expectation.     Duke  Aftolfo  of- 
fered him  great  promotions  if  he  would  ferve  him  ;  but 
preferring  liberty   to    grandeur,  he    refuted    this  and 
other  great  offers  from  princes  and  cardinals,  particu-- 
larly  from   Leo   X.   from  all  whom  he  received  not- 
Wibftanding  great   prel'cnts.     The    duke  of    Ferrara- 

deligbted-i 
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At'.oHo.    delighted  fo  much  in  his  comedies,  of  which  he  wrote 

■""* five,  that  he  built  a  ftage   on  purpofe  to  have  them 

played  in  his  court,  and  enabled  our  poet  to  build  him- 
felf  a  houfe  in  ¥■  rrara.  with  a  pleafant  garden,  where 
he  ufed  to  compofe  his  poems,  which  were  highly 
eftcemed  by  all  the  princes  in  Italy,  who  fent  hin>  many 
preTents  ;  but  he  faid,  "  he  would  not  fell  his  liberty  for 
the  beft  cardinal's  bat  in  Rome."  It  was  but  a  froall, 
though  convenient  houfe  :  being  afkeJ,  why  he  had 
hot  built  it  in  a  more  magnificent  manner,  fince  he  had 
given  fuch  noble  defcriptions  of  fumptuous  palaces, 
beautiful  porticos,  and  pleafant  fountains,  in  his  Or- 
lando Furiofo  >  he  replied,  That  xvords  were  cheaper 
laid  togtther  than  ftones.  Upon  the  door  was  the 
following  infcription  : 

Parva.fed  apta  mihi,fed  nulli  ohnoxia,fed non 
Sordida,  parta  meo  fed  tamen  are,  domus. 

Which  Mr  Harrington  thus  tranflales  : 

This  houfe  is  fmall,  bui  fit  for  me,  but  hurtful  unto  none ; 
But  yet  not  fluttifh,  as  you  fee,  yet  paid  for  with  mine 
own. 

In  his  diet  he  was  temperate,  and  fo  carelefs  of  dain- 
ties, that  he  was  fit  to  have  lived  in  the  world  when 
they  fed  upon  acorns.  Whether  he  was  ever  married, 
'•  uncertain.  He  kept  company  with  one  Alexandria, 
to  "'■'  ~>  it  was  reported,  he  was  married  privately, 
and  a  lady  ^^^^^^^^  whom  he  flily  mentions  in  the 
34t:h  book  of  his  Orlando,  as  poets  are  apt  to  intermix 
with  their  fiftior.s  fo...  ^g^,  ^^^^,^  of  their  own.  He 
was  urged  to  go  ambaYv^Q^  ^^  p^pg  Clement,  but 
would  by  no  means  accept  l.;,  gmbaffy.  He  tranfiated 
iHe  Menecmi  of  Plautus  ;  ano  .^n  j^jj  ^^-n  comedies 
were  fo  efteemed,  that  they  werer^equentlv  aded  by 
perfons  of  the  firft  quality  ;  and  wht,  jjjj  Lena  was 
lirft  reprefented,  Ferdinand  of  Efte,  ativ^^.arjj  mar- 
quis of  Mafla,  fo  far  honoured  the  piece  axt^-fpeak  the 
fnologue.  He  began  one  of  his  comedies  in  <,;5  fg. 
ther's  lifetime,  when  the  following  incident  fhows»he 
remarkable  talent  he  had  for  poetry.  His  father  ont 
day  rebuked  him  fliarply,  charging  him  with  fome 
great  fault ;  but  all  the  while  he  returned  him  no  an- 
fwer.  Soon  after,  his  brothrr  began  on  the  fame  fub- 
jc6l :  but  he  eafily  refuted  him,  and,  with  ftrong  argu- 
ments juftified  his  own  behaviour.  "  Why  then  (faid 
his  brother)  did  you  not  fatisfy  my  father  ?"  "  In 
truth  (faid  Lodovico)  I  was  thinking  of  a  part  in  my 
comedy  ;  and  raethought  my  father's  fpeech  to  me  was 
fo  fuited  to  the  part  of  an  old  man's  chiding  his  fon, 
that  I  forgot  I  was  concerned  in  it  myfelf,  and  confi- 
dered  it  only  to  make  it  a  part  of  my  play."  It  is  slfo 
reported  of  Arioilo,  that  coming  by  a  potter's  (hop, 
he  heard  hiin  finging  a  Have  out  of  his  Orlando,  with 
fo  bad  a  grace,  that,  out  of  all  patience,  he  broke 
.  with  his  ftick  fcveral  of  his  pots.  The  potter,  in  a  pi- 
tiful tone,  alking  what  he  meant  by  wronging  a  poor 
man  that  had  never  injured  him?  "You  rafcal  (he 
replied),  I  have  not  done  thee  half  the  wrong  thou 
haft  done  me  :  for  I  have  broken  but  two  or  three  pots 
of  thine,  not  worth  fo  many  halfpence;  whereas  thou 
haft  broken  and  mangled  a  ftanza  of  mine  worth  a 
■mark  of  gold." 

Ariofto  was  tall,  of  a  melancholy  complexion,  and  fo 
abforbed  in  ftudy  and  meditation,  that  he  often  forgot 
timfclf.    His  pifture  was  drawn  by  Titian  in  a  mafterly 
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manner.  He  was  honoured  with  the  laurel  by  the 
hanis  of  the  eropeior  Charles  V.  He  was  naturally 
affable,  always  alTuming  It-fs  than  was  his  due,  yet  never 
putting  up  a  known  injury,  even  from  his  fuptriors. 
He  was  fo  fearful  on  the  w  ater,  that,  whenever  he  went 
out  of  a  fliip,  he  would  fee  others  go  before  hini ;  and, 
on  land,  he  would  alight  from  his  horfe  on  the  leaft 
apprehenfion  of  danger.  He  was  of  an  amorous  diipo- 
fition,  and  left  two  natural  fons.  He  enjoyed  the 
friendihip  of  the  moft  eminent  men  of  learning  of  hi« 
time,  moft  of  whom  he  mentions  with  great  relpeft  in 
the  laft  canto  of  his  Orlando  Furiofo.  His  conftitution 
was  but  weakly,  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  phyficians  the  greateft  part  of  his  life.  He 
bore  his  laft  licknefs  with  great  refolution  and  ferenity  ; 
and  died  at  Fcrrara  the  8th  of  July  1533,  according  to 
Sir  John  Harrington,  being  then  59  years  of  age.  He 
was  interred  in  the  church  of  the  Benedleline  monks, 
who,  contrary  to  their  cuftom,  attended  his  funeral. 
He  had  a  buft  erefled  to  him,  and  the  following  epi- 
taph, written  by  himfelf,  infcribed  upon  his  tomb  : 

Ludovici  i\riofti  humantur  olTa 

Sub  hoc  marmore,  feu  fub  hac  humo,  feu 

Sub  quidquid  voluit  benignushasres, 

Sive  harede  benignior  comes,  feu 

Opportunius  incidens  viator  : 

Nam  fcire  baud  potuit  futura  :  fed  nee 

Tanti  erat,  vacuara  fibi  cadaver 

Ut  uriiam  cuperet  parare. 

Vivens  ifta  tamen  fibi  paravit, 

QuiS  fcribi  voluit  fuo  fepulchro, 

Olim  fi  quod  haberet  id  fepulchrura  : 

Ne  cum  fpiritus  hoc  brevi  perafto 

Prefcripto  fpatio  mifellos  artus, 

Quos  ajgre  ante  reliquerat,  repofcet, 

Hac  et  hac  cinerem  hue  et  hue  revellem 

Dum  nofcat  proprium,  diu  vagetur. 

ARIPO,  a  town  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  the  illand 
of  Ceylon,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sarunda.  To 
the  eaft  of  this  town,  is  a  bank,  where  they  fifli  for 
t«arls.      E.  Long.  80.  2J.  N.  Lat.  8.  42. 

ARISE  A,  in  yincienl  Geography,  a  town  of  the 
ifland  of  Lelhos  (Hcrodot.) — Another  of  Troas  on  the 
continent,  in  the  territory  and  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  A- 
bydas  (Polyb.):  the  rendezvous  of  Alexander's  army 
after  the  paifage  of  the  Hellefpont  (Arrian)  ;  a  colo- 
ny of  the  Mitylenians  (Stephanus)  ;  taken  and  plun- 
dered by  Achilles  (Virgil).  The  refidence  of  Axylus, 
celebrated  by  Homer  for  his  hoipitality,  which  gained 
him  the  charafJerof  Friend  of  mankind. 

ARISH,  a  Perfian  long  meafure,  containing  about 
38  Englilh  inches. 

ARISI,  the  Indian  name  for  the  plant  which  pro- 
duces the  rice.     Srr  Oryza,  Botany  Indtx. 

ARISTA,  or  Awn,  among  botanifts,  a  Icng needle- 
like beard,  which  ftands  out  from  the  huik  of  a  grain 
of  corn,  grain,  &c. 

ARISTj^LUS,  fon  of  Apollo  and  Cyrene,  whom, 
for  the  many  fervices  he  had  rendered  to  mankind  by 
his  knowledge  of  all  profitable  arts,  the  gods  placed 
amongft  the  flars ;  io  that  he  is  the  Aquarius  in  the 
zodiac.  The  refemblance  of  his  hiflory  to  that  of 
Mofes  has  been  curioufly  dilcufled  by  Huctius. 

ARISTANDER,  a    famous   foothfayer  under   A- 
lc.\andei'  the  Great,  over  whom  he  gained  a  wonder- 
ful 
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ful  influence  by  the  good  fuccefs  of  his  art.  He  liatl 
alreiJy  had  the  fntne  employment  at  the  couit  of  King 
Philip  ;  and  it  was  he  who  explained  bettci  than  hit 
J  brethren  the  dream  that  this  prince  liad  after  having 
married  Olympia's. 

ARISTARCHUS,  a  Grecian  philofophcr  of  Sa- 
mos,  one  of  the  firft  that  maintained  that  the  earth 
turns  upon  its  own  centre.  We  are  not  fure  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived  ;  and  have  none  of  his  works  but  a 
Treniifc  of  the  ^reatncfs  and  difancc  of  the  Sua  and 
Moon,  trannalcd  into  Latin  by  Frederic  Comm miline, 
and  publi(hc(l  with  Pappus's  explanation  in  I  57  2. 

Aristarchus,  a  celebrated  grammarian,  much 
efteemed  by  Ptolemy  Philomctor,  who  committed  to 
him  the  education  of  his  fon.  He  applied  himfclf 
chiefly  to  criticifm,  and  made  a  revifal  ot  Homer's 
poems,  but  in  too  magiltcrir.l  a  way  ;  tor  fuch  verfes 
as  he  did  not  like  he  treated  as  fpurious.  He  com- 
mented on  other  poets.  Cicero  and  Horace  made  ufe 
of  his  name  to  exprefs  a  very  rigid  critic. 
ARISTIDA.  See  Botany //7</c.v. 
ARIS  riDKS,  fuinamed  the  'Ju/I,  one  of  the  moft 
celebrated  charaders  of  his  age  for  purity  and  integri- 
ty, and  cotemporary  with  Themiftocles,  was  the  fon  of 
Lyfimachus,  a  man  of  middle  rank,  and  born  at  Athens. 
His  difpofitions  and  temper  from  his  youth  all  conjoin- 
ed in  anticipating  that  greatnefs  to  which  he  afterwards 
arofe.  To  a  firm,  refolute,  and  placid  temper,  he  like- 
wife  added  a  great  contempt  of  diffimulation,  and  an 
utter  abhorrence  of  every  thing  dilbonourable.  He 
began  very  early  to  meditate  on  fubjefts  of  govern- 
ment, and  applied  to  his  ftudies  with  the  greateft  alTi- 
duitv.  He  imbibed  a  ftrong  predileflion  for  oligar- 
chy upon  becoming  acquainted  uith  the  laws  of  Ly- 
curgus,  which  excited  his  admiration,  and  gave  him  a 
diftarte  of  the  unlimited  democracy  then  crt'Hblifhed  in 
liis  native  city.  On  the  other  hand,  Thcmiftucles  fa- 
voured democracy  ;  and  even  when  at  fchool,  he  is 
faid  to  have  been  his  conftant  antagoniH  on  that  point. 
A  perpetual  oppofition  to  one  another  in  all  political 
points,  whether  juft  or  uiijuft,  was  the  confequence 
of  this  difference  of  opinion  when  their  abilities  raifed 
them  to  feveral  important  ftations  in  the  ftate.  Al- 
though it  was  deemed  abfolutely  neceflary  at  that  time 
for  a  party  leader  to  oppole  all  the  afts  of  his  antago- 
nift  whatsoever  with  the  greateft  vehemence,  yet  A- 
riftides  did  not  follow  this  praftice  without  felf-re- 
proach.  It  is  related,  that  one  day  having  firmly  op- 
pofed  a  propofal  of  Themillocles  in  the  aflVrablv,  which 
in  his  own  coafiicnce  he  knew  to  be  right,  on  coming 
out  he  exclaimed,  "  The  affairs  of  the  Athenians  will 
never  profper,  till  they  throw  both  of  us  into  the  bara- 
thrum^'' (the  dungeon  for  condemned  criminals).  A- 
riftides  maintained  a  Ariel  obfervance  of  judice,  and 
when  in  his  o'vn  opinion  a  friend  was  guilty,  he  would 
never  fcreen  him  from  the  puniihment  due  to  his  of- 
fence. Neither  defirous  of  profit  nor  honour,  he  ferved 
his  country  from  the  purell  principles  of  duty  ;  and 
his  charaftcr  was  fo  univerfally  known,  that  once, 
when  thefc  verfes  of  y^fchylus,  defcribing  Amphiaraus, 
were  recited  in  the  theatre, 

"  To  be,  and  not  to  feem,  is  this  man's  maxim ; 
"  His  mind  repofes  on  its  confcious  worth, 
'•  And  wants  no  other  praife." 
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the  eyes  of  the  whole  afltmbly  were  immediately  di-   Ariftidn. 
refled  towards   Ariftidcs,   as  the   true  pi6turc  of  the  •'~~^ 

idea  the  poet  widied  to  delineate.  VVlrcn  in  the  office 
of  public  trcafurtr,  by  convicting  Tlicmiftoclcs  and  fe- 
veral others  of  making  free  with  the  public  property, 
he  raifed  up  a  party  againtt  himicif ;  and  nhcn  he  gave 
in  his  own  account,  they,  to  retaliate  the  affront,  ac- 
culcd  him  of  embezzling  the  public  Itoies  ;  and  it  was 
only  by  the  intcrpofition  of  the  court  of  Areopagus 
that  he  got  himfrif  cleared.  He  was,  however,  again 
ele£}ed  to  that  office,  and  then,  although  he  kept  a  fe- 
crct  account  agalnll  thofe  people  concerned  with  him, 
he  permitted  them  to  plunder  without  reprcheofion. 
It  coiifequcntly  fell  out  that  he  was  univerfally  praifed, 
his  acqiraintsnce  cultivated  with  the  greateft  avidity, 
and  intereft  made  on  all  fides  to  continue  him  in  office : 
But  when  the  people  were  about  to  proceed  to  eleft 
him  again  to  that  trull,  he  feverely  chided  them,  and 
faid,  "  that  while  he  had  lervcd  them  with  fidelity  he 
was  treated  with  calumny,  and  incurred  their  difplta- 
fure  ;  now  that  he  had  really  violated  his  trull,  he  met 
with  general  applaule,  and  was  reckoned  an  excellent 
citizen."  He  then  exhibited  their  deceits,  and  made 
all  parties  alhamcd  of  the  part  they  had  afted. 

Ariftides  was  prefet)t  at  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
fought  B.  C.  490,  and  was  next  in  command  among 
the  Athenians  to  iVIiItiades  ;  and  there,  upon  that  ge- 
nerisl's  propofing  to  come  to  battle  as  foon  as  poflible, 
he  feconded  his  motion  with  the  utmolt  vigour.  In 
the  field  be  diflinguilhed  himfelf  vvith  intrepidity,  va- 
lour, and  genercfity  ;  and  being  left  after  the  battle  to 
frcure  the  Ipoils,  he  executed  his  truft  with  honour  and 
fidelity,  bringing  all  fo  the  public  account,  referving 
nothing  for  himfelf.  He  was  eletled  to  the  important 
office  of  chief  magiflrate  the  year  follon  ing  ;  but  by 
the  art  of  Themiftoclc"^,  the  high  authority  he  had  at- 
taine<l  by  his  merits  was  at  length  converted  into  an 
accufation  againft  him  ;  and  he  «as  accordingly  banifli- 
ed  by  the  oltracifm,  although  a  mild,  often  an  unjull, 
meafure  in  the  policy  of  the  Athenian  Rate,  for  get- 
ting a  temporary  relief  from  the  prefence  of  any  poli- 
tical influence  by  which  they  thought  their  indepen- 
dence might  be  injured.  A  circumflance  which  oc- 
curred on  this  occafion  gives  a  very  high  idea  of  his 
charafter.  A  ruftic  citizen  coming  up  to  vote  ngainft 
him,  although  not  perfonally  acquBinted  with  Aritlides, 
and  being  himfelf  unable  to  write,  ordered  the  firft 
perfon  whom  he  met,  who  accidentally  happened  to 
be  Ariftides  himfelf,  to  infcribe  his  name  upon  the 
(hell,  fignifying  his  acquiefcence  in  the  fentence  of  the 
ftate.  The  patriot  faid,  "  Did  Ariftides  ever  injure 
you  ?"  The  ruftic  replied,  "  I  do  not  fo  much  as 
know  him,  but  I  am  tired  with  everywhere  hearing 
him  called  the  'jujl."- — Ariftides,  taking  the  Ihell,  wrote 
his  own  name  upon  it,  and  returned  it  in  filence  to  the 
voter.  Lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  he  lupplicated 
that  the  Athenians  might  never  behold  the  day  which 
fliould  induce  them  to  remember  Ariftides  ;  and  then 
quitted  the  city. 

As  the  Perfians  were  meditating  a  new  invafion  of 
Greece,  he  employed  himfelf  in  his  exile  in  encoura- 
ging the  Greeks  to  defend  their  liberties  againft  the 
invaders.  The  Athenians  immediately,  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  Xerxes,  recalled  Ariftides,  whofe  abfence 
they  began  fincerely  to  regret)  along  with  their  other 

exiles 
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A'ii>iile3,   exiles.     At  this  critical  moment,  upon  his  return,  he 
"     »  fufpended    all  political  animofities  •,    and  upon  under- 

ftanding  that  it  was  the  defign  of  Themiftocles  to  fijiht 
the  Perlian  navy  in  the  ftraits  of  Salamis,  he  waited  on 
him  in  private,  propofed  an  oblivion  of  all  p.ift  circum- 
fiances,  extolled  his  intentions,  and  gave  him  his  fin- 
cere  promife  to  do  the  utmod  in  his  power  towards  ef- 
fefting  his  defigns.  Themidocles,  fome  time  after  the 
battle  of  S^lamis,  acquainted  the  Athenians  tliat  he  had 
formed  a  fchcme  which,  although  it  was  of  fuch  a  na- 
ture as  forbade  his  public  avowal  of  it  to  them,  was  of 
ineftimable  advantage  to  the  ftate.  They  immediately 
ordered  that  he  Ihould  communicate  it  to  Ariftides. 
It  was  a  projefl  for  confuming  tiie  whole  confederate 
fleet  of  Greece  by  fire,  except  their  own  fliips  -,  and 
thus  the  entire  fway  of  the  fea  would  be  left  to  the  A- 
thenian  navy.  Ariftides  reported  that  nothing  could 
be  more  unjuft,  and  at  the  lame  time  nothing  more  ad- 
vantageous than  the  fcheme  of  Themiftocles.  Upon 
<this  report,  the  people  immediately  determined  to  drop 
Eny  further  thought  of  it.  It  was  equally  to  the  ho- 
nour of  the  Athenians  that  they  made  fuch  a  determi- 
nation, and  to  Ariftides  that  he  was  made  the  referree 
\  on  this  occafion.      Ariftides,   before   the  battle  of  Pla- 

tfcea,  was  of  confiderable  fervice  in  perfuading  his  coun- 
trymen, who  were  elevated  with  their  former  fuccefles, 
to  fiibmit  to  the  fuperior  power  of  the  Spartans,  and  in 
preferving  peace  and  amity  between  the  confederate 
forces.  He  acquitted  himfelf  with  great  valour  and 
tefolutlon  in  the  engagement,  and  was  appointed  after 
the  victory  to  determine  a  very  dangerous  difpute  con- 
cerning the  honour  of  the  day,  which  he  conferred 
upon  the  Platoeans,  giving  up  the  claim  of  the  Athe- 
nians, the  Lacedemonians  following  his  example.  U- 
pon  the  rebuilding  of  Athens,  he  was  the  firft  perfon 
to  promote  a  law  which  divided  the  adminiftration 
among  the  citizens  at  large,  and  enjoined  that  the 
archons,  or  chief  magiftrates,  Ihould  be  elefted  out  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  people,  who  had  fo  defervedly 
merited  the  favour  of  the  ftale. 

Ariftides,  upon  the  continuation  of  the  war  with  the 
Perfians,  was  fent  along  with  Cimon,  the  fon  ot  Mil- 
tiades,  to  take  the  command  of  the  Athenian  forces  in 
the  confederate  army.  Their  humility  and  meeknefs, 
compared  with  the  haughty  domineering  temper  of 
Paufanias,  fo  engaged  the  reft  of  the  allies,  that  the  fu- 
periority  of  rank  was  conferred  upon  Athens,  with  the 
joint  concurrence  of  the  other  ft.ites.  The  nomination 
of  Ariftides  to  lay  an  equal  affeffment  upon  all  the 
ftates  for  the  purpofe  of  defraying  the  expence  of  the 
war,  was  a  fignal  proof  of  the  high  idea  all  Greece  had 
of  his  integrity  and  juftict.  The  wifdom  and  impar- 
tiality with  which  he  performed  this  commiffion  gave 
univerfal  fatlsfaflion.  He  obliged  all  the  confederates, 
after  this  affair  was  terminated,  folemnly  to  fwear  to 
all  the  articles  of  aflfociation.  The  advice  which  he 
afterwards  gave  the  Athenians  to  extend  their  own 
territories  bcvond  their  proper  limits  muft  certainly 
have  proceeded  from  (ome  very  prefting  necefllty,  when 
lie  thus  drew  down  the  confequences  of  the  perjury 
upon  his  own  head.  Ariftides,  on  Themiftocles's  fall- 
ing under  the  difpleafure  of  the  ruling  party,  would 
not  concur  in  a  capital  profecution  of  him  ;  and  in- 
flead  of  triumphing  over  an  old  enemy,  he  always  fpoke 
f>i  him  afc«r  his  baniflioient  with  the  liighell  (cfpeft. 
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In  that  age  it  was  common  for  men  who  had  borne  Ariftide», 
the  higheft  public  offices  to  make  no  increafe  to  their  f^'^^'V?^^ 
private  fortunes,  but   no  man  ever  carried  this  diGnte-  ' 

reftednefs  to  fo  high  a  pitch  as  Ariftides,  He  was  in- 
deed fo  remarkably  poor,  that  when  a  profecution  was 
raifed  agalnft  Callias,  arich  relation  of  his,  the  orator 
pleading  againft  him,  in  order  to  excite  the  indigna- 
tion of  his  audience,  made  fome  remarks  upon  his  abi- 
litv  to  aflift  Ariftides,  and  at  the  fame  time  upon  the 
extreme  indigence  in  which  he  permitted  him  and  his 
familv  to  live.  Callias,  in  his  vindication,  was  forced 
to  call  Ariftides  to  teftify  that  he  had  frequently  of- 
fered him  confiderable  fums,  which  he  would  not  ac- 
cept, faying,  "  that  it  better  became  Ariftides  to  glory 
in  his  poverty  than  Callias  in  his  riches,"  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  acquired  not  very  honourably. 

This  great  man  died  about  4C7  years  B.  C.  accor- 
ding to  fome  at  Athens,  at  an  advanced  age  ;  others 
fay  at  Pontus,  where  he  was  tranfafting  public  bufinefs. 
He  was  buried  at  the  public  expence,  and  his  daugh- 
ters received  portions  out  of  the  public  treafury  ;  and 
a  penfion  and  an  eftate  in  land  was  beftowed  on  his 
fon  Lyfimachus,  in  gratitude  for  the  fignal  fervices 
Ariftides  had  done  his  country.    [Gen.  Biog.) 

Aristides  of  Miletus,  a  famous  Greek  author, 
often  cited  by  the  ancients. 

Aristides,  a  very  eloquent  Athenian  orator,  who 
became  a  convert  to  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  about 
the  year  i  24  prefented  to  the  emperor  Adrian  an  apo- 
logy for  the  Chriftians. 

Aristides,  JEltus,  a  celebrated  orator,  bom  in 
Myfia,  about  1 29  years  before  the  Chriftian  era.  The 
beft  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Oxford,  printed  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  in  two  volumes  quarto. 

Aristides,  a  painter  coteroporary  with  Apelles, 
flourlllred  at  Thebes  about  the  I22d  Olympiad.  He 
was  the  firft,  according  to  Pliny,  who  exprtffed  cha- 
rafler  and  paffion,  the  human  mind,  and  its  feveral 
emotions  j  but  he  was  not  remarkable  for  foftnefs  of 
colouring.  "  His  raoft  celebrated  pifture  was  of  an 
infant  (on  the  taking  of  a  town)  at  the  mother's  breaft, 
who  is  wounded  and  expiiing.  The  fenfations  of  the 
mother  were  clearly  marked,  and  her  fear  left  the 
child,  upon  failure  of  the  milk,  fliould  fuck  her  blood." 
"  Alexander  the  Great  (continues  the  fame  author) 
took  this  pifture  with  him  to  Pella.'" 

Junius  (in  his  Treatife  de  PiBura  Veterum)  conjec- 
tures that  the  following  beautiful  epigram  of  ^mili- 
anus  was  written  on  this  exquifite  pifture  : 

£^xE,  T«>i«v,  •x»(ot,  firiT^of  n  hk  £ti  fia^n  xfciX^uc 

Elegantly  tranllated  thus : 

Suck,  little  wretch,  while  yet  thy  mother  lives, 
Suck  the  laft  drop  her  fainting  bofom  gives  ! 

She  dies  !  her  tendernefs  furvives  her  breath. 
And  her  fond  love  is  provident  in  death. 

JVebh''s  Inquiry,  Dial.  Vll.  p.  161. 

ARISTIPPUS,  the  found.er  of  the  Cyrenaic  feft  of 
philolophy,  was  the  fon  of  Aretades,  and  born  at  Cy- 
lene  in  Libya.  He  flouriftied  about  the  96th  Olym- 
piad.    The  great  reputation  of  Socrates  induced  Wm 

to 
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Atlftlppin.  to  leave  his  own  country,  and  remove  to  Athens,  that 
'       »  he  miglit  have  the  frttisfii£)ic)n  of  hcarinf;  liis  difcourfes. 

He  was  chiefly  delighted  with  thofe  dilcourfc?  of  So- 
crates that  related  tlie  molt  to  pleafurc  :  which  he  af- 
ferted  to  be  the  ultimate  end  in  which  all  happimfs 
confifts.  His  manner  of  life  was  agreeable  to  his  opi- 
nion ;  for  he  indulged  himfelf  extremely  in  all  the  lu- 
xuries of  drefs,  wine,  and  women.  Though  he  had  a 
good  ellate,  and  three  country  feats,  yet  he  was  the 
only  one  of  the  difciplcs  of  Socrates  who  took  money 
for  teaching  ;  which  bting  obfervcd  by  the  philofopher, 
he  alked  Arlllippus,  How  he  came  to  have  fo  much  ? 
Who  in  reply  aft:.ed  him.  How  he  came  to  have  fo  lit- 
tle ?  Upon  his  leaving  Socrates,  he  went  to  TEgina, 
as  Athenieus  informs  us,  where  he  lived  with  more  free- 
dom and  luxury  than  before.  Socrates  fcnt  frequent 
pxhortations  to  him,  in  order  to  reclaim  him  ;  but  all 
in  vain  ;  and  with  the  fame  view  he  puhlilhed  that  dil- 
courfe  which  we  find  in  Xenophoii.  Here  Ariiilppus 
became  acquainted  with  Lai's,  the  famous  courtezan 
of  Corinth  ;  for  whofe  fake  he  took  a  voyage  to  that 
city.  He  continued  at  ^gina  till  the  death  of  So- 
crates, as  appears  from  Plato's  Pbtdo,  and  the  epilUe 
which  he  wrote  upon  that  occafion.  He  returned  at 
laft  into  his  own  country  Cyrene,  where  he  profeded 
philofophy,  and  inftituted  a  feft  which,  as  we  obferved 
above,  was  called  the  Cyrenaic,  from  the  place,  and  by 
fome  writers  the  Hedonic  or  voluptuous,  from  its  doc- 
trines. During  the  height  of  the  grandeur  of  Diony- 
fius  thef  Sicilian  tyrant,  a  great  many  philofophers  re- 
forted  to  him  ;  and  among  the  refl  Ariltippus,  who 
was  tempted  thither  by  the  magnificence  of  that  court. 
Dionyfius  aOting  him  the  reafon  of  his  coming,  he  re- 
plied, "  That  it  was  in  order  to  give  what  he  had, 
and  to  receive  what  he  had  not  :"  or,  as  others  repre- 
fent  it,  "  That  when  he  wanted  wifdom,  he  went  to 
Socrates  ;  but  now  as  he  wanted  money,  he  was  come 
to  him."  He  very  foon  infinuated  himfelf  into  the 
favour  of  Dionyfius  ;  for  being  a  man  of  a  foft  eafy 
t-emper,  he  conformed  himfelf  exaftly  to  every  place, 
time,  and  perfon,  and  was  a  complete  mailer  of  the 
moll  refined  complaifance. 

We  have  feveral  remarkable  paflages  concerning  him 
during  his  refidence  at  that  court  mentioned  by  Dio- 
genes Laeitius.  Dionyfius,  at  a  feafl,  commanded  that 
all  fliould  put  on  women's  purple  habits,  and  dance  in 
them.     But  Plato  refufed,  repeating  thefe  lines : 

I  cannot  in  this  gay  effeminate  drefs 
Difgrace  roy  manhood  or  my  fex  betray. 

But  Arillippus  readily  fubmitted  to  the  command,  and 
f  '  tnade  this  reply  immediately  : 

At  feafts,  where  mirth  is  free, 

A  fober  mind  can  never  be  corrupted. 

At  another  time,  interceding  with  Dionyfius  in  behalf 
of  a  friend,  but  not  prevailing,  he  call  himfelf  at  his 
feet  :  being  reproved  by  one  for  that  excefs  of  humility, 
he  replied,  "  That  it  was  not  he  v^o  was  the  caufe  of 
that  lubmilTion  ;  but  Dionyfius,  whofe  ears  were  in  his 
feet."  Dionyfius  fhowed  him  three  beautiful  courte- 
■aans,  and  ordered  him  to  take  his  choice.  Upon  which 
■he  took  them  all  three  away  with  him,  alleging  that 
Paris  was  punifhed  for  preferring  one  to  the  other  two  : 
•but  when  he  had  brought  them  to  his  door,,  he  dilinif- 
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fed  them.  In  order  to  (how  that  he  could  either  enjoy  AriflippiA 
or  rej<;6l  with  the  fame  indifference.  Having  defircd  ~~> 
money  of  Dionyfiu"',  the  latter  obfervcd  to  him,  that 
he  had  affurcd  him  a  wife  man  wanted  nothing.  '*  Give 
me  (fays  he)  what  I  a(k,  and  we  will  talk  of  that  af- 
terwards." When  Dionyfius  had  given  it  hiroi  "  Now 
f  fays  he),  you  fee  I  do  not  want."  By  hii>  complai- 
fance he  gained  fo  much  upon  Dionyfius,  that  he  had  a 
greater  regard  for  him  than  for  all  the  refl  of  the  philo- 
fophers, though  he  fomclimes  fpoke  with  fuch  freedom 
to  that  king,  that  he  incurred  his  difpleafure.  When 
Dionyfius  alked.  Why  philofopher',  haunted  the  gatet 
of  rich  men,  but  not  rich  men  thofe  of  philofophers  : 
he  replied,  "  Becaufe  the  latter  know  what  they  want, 
and  the  others  not."  Another  time,  Dionyfius  re- 
peating (out  of  Sophocles,  as  Plutarch  affirms,  who 
alcribes  this  to  Zeno)  thefe  verfts, 

He  that  with  tyrants  feeks  for  bare  fupport, 
Enflaves  hiinfclf,  though  free  he  came  to  court ; 

he  immediately  anfwered, 

He  is  no  (lave,  if  he  be  free  to  come. 

Diodes,  as  Laertius  informs  us,  related  this  in  hi? 
Lives  of  the  Philofopheri  ;  though  others  afcribe  this 
faying' to  Plato.  Aiiltippus  had  a  conteft  with  Antif- 
thenes  the  Cynic  philofopher  ;  notwithftanding  which, 
he  was  very  ready  to  employ  his  interert  at  court  for 
fome  friends  of  Antifthenes,  to  preferve  them  from 
death,  as  we  find  by  a  letter  of  his  to  that  philofopher. 
Diogenes  followed  the  example  of  his  mafter  Antif- 
tlienes  in  ridiculing  Arillippus,  and  called  him  the  court 
f/ianicl. 

We  have  mnny  apophthegms  of  his  preferved. 
To,  one  who  afked  him  what  his  fon  would  be  the 
better  for  being  a  fcholar  ?  "  If  for  nothing  elfe 
(laid  he),  yet  for  this  alone,  that  when  he  comes  in- 
to the  theatre,  one  (lone  will  not  fit  upon  another." 
When  a  certain  perfon  recommended  his  fon  to 
him,  he  demanded  500  drachmas  ;  and  upon  the  fa- 
ther's replying,  that  he  could  buy  a  flave  for  that  fum, 
"  Do  fo  {faid  he),  and  then  you  will  be  mailer  of  a 
couple."  Being  reproached,  becaufe,  having  a  fuit  of 
law  depending,  he  fee'd  a  lawyer  to  plead  for  him, 
"  Juft  fo  (faid  he),  when  I  have  a  great  fupper  to 
make,  I  always  hire  a  cook."  Being  alked  what  was 
the  difference  between  a  wife  man  and  a  fool,  he  re- 
plied, "  Send  both  of  them  together  naked  to  thofe 
who  are  acquainted  with  neither  of  them,  and  then 
you  will  know."  Being  reproved  by  a  certain  per- 
fon (who,  according  to  Mr  Stanley,  was  Plato)  for  his 
coftly  and  voluptuous  feafts,  "  I  warrant  you  (faid  he), 
that  you  would  not  have  bellowed  three  furthings  upon 
fuch  a  diimer ;"  which  the  other  confcffing,  "  Why, 
then  (faid  he),  I  find  myfelf  lefs  indulgent  to  my  pa- 
late than  you  are  to  your  covetous  humour;"  or,  as  it 
is  otherwife  reprefented,  "  I  find,  that  I  love  my  belly, 
and  you  love  your  money.  "  When  Simus,  treafurer 
to  Dionyfius,  fliowed  him  his  houfe  magnificently  fur- 
nidied,  and  paved  with  coftly  marble,  (for  he  was  a 
Phrygian,  and  confequently  profufe)  ;  Ariftippus  fpit 
in  his  face  :  upon  which  the  other  growing  angry, 
"  Why,  truly  (faid  he),  I  could  not  find  a  fitter  place." 
His  fervant  carrying  after  him  a  great  weight  of  mo- 
Bey,  and  being  ready  to  fink  upon  the  road  under  his 
4  I  buidet!. 
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Ariftlppus.  burden,  he  bid  him  throw  away  all  that  was  too  much 
''^'^  for  him  to  carry.     Horace  mentions  this  fa£l  in  his 
third  fatite  of  the  fecond  book  : 
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(irdcus  y^rijlippus  ?  qui  fervos  projicere  aurum 
In  media  jujjit  Libya,  quia  lardms  ircnt 
Propter  onus  fegnes. 

Being  alked,  what  things  were  moft  proper  for  children 
to  be  inftrufted  in  ?  he  anfvvered,  "  Thofe  which  might 
prove  of  the  greateft  advantage  to  them  when  they 
came  to  be  men."  Being  reproached  for  going  from 
Socrates  to  DIonyCus,  he  replied,  "  That  he  went  to 
Socrates  when  he  wanted  ferious  infti-uftion,  and  to 
Dionyfius  for  diverfion."  Havinsr  received  money  of 
Dionyfius  at  the  fame  time  that  Plato  accepted  a  book 
only,  and  being  reproached  for  it,  "  The  reafon  is 
plain  (fays  he),  I  want  money,  and  Plato  wants  books." 
Having  loft  a  confitlerable  farm,  he  faid  to  one  who 
feemed  excelTively  to  compaffionate  his  lofs,  "  You 
have  but  one  field  ;  1  have  three  left  :  why  (hould  not 
I  rather  grieve  for  you  '"  Plutarch,  who  relates  this 
in  his  book,  De  Tranquillitate  Animi,  obfcrvcs  upon  it, 
that  it  is  very  ablurd  to  lament  for  what  is  loft,  and 
not  to  rejoice  for  what  is  left.  When  a  perfon  told 
him,  "  That  the  land  for  his  fake  was  loft,"  he  replied 
'<  That  it  was  better  fo,  than  that  lie  Ibould  be  loft 
for  the  land."  Being  caft  by  fliipwreck  aftiore  on  the 
ifland  of  Rhodes,  and  perceiving  mathematical  fchemes 
and  diagrams  drawn  upon  the  ground,  he  faid,  "  Cou- 
rage, friends  ;  for  I  fee  the  footftcps  of  men." 

After  he  had  lived  a  long  time  with  Dionyfius,  his 
daughter  Arete  fent  to  him,  to  defire  his  prefence  at 
Cyrene,  in  order  to  take  care  of  her  affairs,  fince  fhe 
was  in  danger  of  being  oppreffcd  by  the  magiftrates. 
But  he  fell  fick  in  his  return  home,  and  died  at  Lipa- 
ra,  an  Eolian  ifland.  With  regard  to  his  principal  opi- 
nions, like  Socrates,  he  rejefted  the  fciences  as  they 
were  then  taught*  and  pretended  that  logic  alone  was 
fufficient  to  teach  truth  and  fix  its  bounds.  He  alTert- 
ed,  that  pleafure  and  pain  were  the  criterions  by  which 
ive  were  to  be  determined  ;  that  thefe  alone  made  up 
all  our  paffions ;  that  the  firft  produced  all  the  foft 
emotions,  and  the  latter  all  the  violent  ones.  The  af- 
femblage  of  all  pleafure,  he  aflerted,  made  true  happi- 
nefs,  and  that  the  beft  ivay  to  attain  this  was  to  enjoy 
the  prefent  moments.  He  wrote  a  great  many  books  : 
particularly  the  hiftory  of  Libya,  dedicated  to  Diony- 
fius ;  feveral  Dialogues  ;  and  four  books  of  the  Lux- 
ury of  the  ancicn's.  There  are  four  epiftles  of  his 
txtant  in  the  Socratic  colle£lion  publiflied  by  Leo 
AUatius. 

Befides  Arete  his  daughter,  whom  he  educated  in 
philofophy,  Ariftippus  had  alfo  a  fon,  whom  he  difin- 
heritcd  for  his  ftupidity.  Arete  had  a  fon  who  was 
named  Ar'ijlippus  from  his  grandfather,  and  had  the 
furn:<me  o*  MorgoJiJaKT*?  from  his  mother's  inftrudling 
him  in  philofophy.  Among  his  auditors,  befides  his 
daughter  Arete,  we  have  an  account  of  iEthiops  of 
Ptolemais,  and  Antipater  of  Cyrene.  Arete  commu- 
nicated the-  philofophy  which  (he  received  from  her  fa- 
ther to  her  fon  Ariflippus,  who  tranfmitted  it  to  Theo- 
riorus  the  Athe'ijl,  who  inftitutcd  the  ftft  called  Theo- 
durcan.  Antipater  communicated  the  philofophy  of 
Ariflippus  to  Epitlmcdcs  his  Uifciple ;  Epitimcdes  to 


Paraebates :  Paraebates  to  Hegefias  and  Anniceris ; 
and  thefe  two  laft  improving  it  by  forae  additions  of 
their  own,  obtained  the  honour  each  of  them  of  giving 
a  name  to  the  Hegejiac  and  Annicerian  feft. 

ARISTO,  a  Stoic  philofopher,  the  difciple  of  Zeoo 
the  chief  of  the  Stoics,  flouriihed  about  290  years  be- 
fore the  Chriftian  era.  He  differed  but  little  from  his 
mailer  Zeno.  He  rejefted  logic  as  of  no  ufe,  and  na- 
tural philofophy  as  being  above  the  reach  of  the  hu- 
man underftanding.  It  is  faid,  that  being  bald,  the 
fun  burnt  his  head  ;  and  that  this  caufed  his  death. — 
There  is  a  faying  of  his  recorded,  which  might  render 
the  doftrine  of  Ariftippus  lefs  odious  than  it  ordinarily 
is;  (fee  Aristippus).  He  ufed  to  fay,  "  That  a 
philofopher  might  do  thofe  of  his  hearers  a  prejudice 
who  put  a  wrong  interpretation  upon  good  meanings  j 
as  for  example  that  the  fchool  of  Ariftippus  might 
fend  out  debauchees,  and  that  of  Zeno  Cynics  :" 
which  feeras  to  imply,  that  the  doftrine  of  this  philo- 
fopher never  produced  this  effeft  but  when  it  was  mif- 
underftood.  He  lliould  alfo  have  added,  that  every 
teacher  is  therefore  obliged  to  forbear  laying  down 
ambiguous  maxims,  or  to  prevent  falfe  gloffes  being 
put  upon  them. 

ARISTOCRACY,  a  form  of  government  where 
the  fupreme  power  is  vefted  in  the  principal  perfons 
of  the  ftate.  The  word  is  derived  from  «{i«5,  oplimus, 
and  K^xTia,  impero,  "  I  govern."  The  ancient  writers 
of  politics  prefer  the  ariftocratical  form  of  government 
to  all  others.  The  republic  of  Venice  is  an  ariftocra- 
cy.  Ariftocracy  feems  to  coincide  with  oligarchy  ; 
which,  however,  is  more  ordinarily  ufed  to  fignify  a 
corruption  of  an  ariftocratical  ftate,  where  the  admini- 
ftration  is  in  the  hands  of  too  few,  or  where  fome  one 
or  two  ufurp  the  whole  power. 

ARISTOGITON,  a  famous  Athenian,  who,  with 
Harmodius,  killed  Hipparchus  tyrant  of  Athens,  about 
J 13  years  before  the  Chriftian  era.  The  Athenians 
erefted  a  ftatue  to  him. 

ARISTOLOCHIA,  bihthwort.  See  Botany 
Index. 

ARISTOMENES,  a  general  of  the  Meffenians,  re- 
nowned for  his  valour  and  virtue.     See  Messenia. 

ARISTOPHANES,  a  celebrated  comic  poet  of 
Athens.  He  was  cotemporary  with  Plato,  Socrates, 
and  Euripides  ;  and  moft  of  his  plays  were  written 
during  the  Peloponnefian  war.  His  imagination  was 
warm  and  lively,  and  his  genius  particularly  turned  to 
raillery.  He  had  alfo  great  fpirit  and  refolution  ;  and 
was  a  declared  enemy  to  flavery,  and  to  all  thofe  who 
wanted  to  opprefs  their  country.  The  Atiienians  fuf- 
fered  themfelves  in  his  time  to  be  governed  by  men 
who  had  no  other  views  than  to  make  themfelves  ma- 
tters of  the  commonwealth.  Ariftophancs  expofed  the 
defigns  of  thefe  men,  with  great  wit  and  {ever:ty,  upon 
the  flage.  Cleon  was  the  firft  whom  he  attacked,  in 
his  comedy  of  the  Equites  ;  and  as  there  was  not  one 
of  the  comedians  who  would  vmture  to  perfonate  a 
man  of  his  great  authority,  Ariftophanes  played  the 
charafler  himfelf,  and  with  fo  much  iuccefs,  that  the 
Athenians  obliged  Cleon  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  talents, 
which  were  given  to  the  poet.  He  difcribed  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Athenians  in  fo  exa£l  a  manner,  that  his 
comedies  are  a  failliful  hiftory  of  that  people.  For 
this  reafon,  when  Dionyfius  king  of  Syracule  dcfired 
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to  Ifarn  the  ftate  and  languajjc  of  Athcru,  Plato  fcnt 
him  tlie  comedies  of  Ariftophaiies,  tellit))^  liim,  thefe 
were  the  bell  rcprcfentations  thereof.  He  wrote  above 
50  comedies;  but  there  are  only  II  extant  which  are 
perfeft  :  thcCc  arc,  I'Kitu?,  the  Clouds  the  I'Vo^'i,  K- 
<luitf<i,  the  Acharnenfes,  the  Wafps,  Peace,  the  Kirdf, 
the  Ecclefia/.udt:  or  female  Orators,  the  Thelmnpho- 
fiizula:  or  Prieltenes  of  Ceres,  and  LynHrata.  'fhe 
Clouds,  which  he  wrote  in  ridicule  of  Socrates  *,  is 
the  moft  celebrated  of  all  his  comedies.  Madame  l)a- 
eicr  tells  us,  fhe  was  fo  much  charmed  with  this  per- 
formance, that  after  flie  had  tranflated  it,  and  read  it 
over  2  DO  times,  it  did  not  become  the  leaft  tedious  to 
her,  which  flie  could  not  fay  of  any  other  piece  -,  and 
that  the  pleafurc  which  fhe  received  from  it  was  fo  ex- 
quilite,  that  fhe  forgot  all  the  contempt  and  indigna- 
tion which  Ariflophanes  dcferved  for  employing  his 
wit  to  ruin  a  man,  who  was  wifdom  itlelf,  and  the 
greatefl  ornament  of  the  city  of  Athens.  Aridophancs 
having  conceived  fome  avtrfion  to  the  pott  Eurijiidcs, 
fatirizcs  him  in  feveral  of  his  plays,  particularly  in  his 
Frogs  and  his  Thefmophofiazune.  He  wrote  his  Peace 
in  the  loth  year  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  when  a 
treaty  for  ?o  years  was  concluded  between  the  Athe- 
nians and  the  Lacedemonians,  though  it  continued  but 
feven  years.  The  Acharnenfes  was  written  after  the 
death  of  Pericles  and  the  lofs  of  the  battle  in  Sicily, 
in  order  to  dilTuade  the  people  from  intrufting  the  fafe- 
ty  of  the  commonwealth  to  fuch  imprudent  generals  as 
Lamachus.  Soon  after,  he  reprefented  his  Aves  or 
Birds ;  by  which  he  admonifhed  the  Athenians  to  for- 
tify Decelaea,  which  he  calls  by  a  fiiftitious  name  Ne- 
phelococcygia.  The  Vefpae,  or  Wafps,  was  written  af- 
ter another  lofs  in  Sicily,  which  the  Athenians  fuf- 
fered  from  the  mifconduft  of  Chares.  He  wrote  the 
Lyfiflrata  when  all  Greece  was  involved  in  a  war  ;  in 
which  comedy  the  women  are  introduced  debating  up- 
on the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth  ;  when  they  come 
to  a  refolution,  not  to  go  to  bed  with  their  hufbands 
till  a  peace  fhould  be  concluded.  His  Plutus,  and  other 
comedies  of  that  kind,  were  written  after  the  magi- 
ftrates  had  given  orders  that  no  perfon  fliould  be  ex- 
pofed  by  name  upon  the  liage.  He  invented  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  verfe,  which  was  called  by  his  name,  and 
is  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  his  Brutus ;  and  Suidas  fays, 
that  he  alfo  was  the  inventor  of  the  tetrameter  and  oc- 
tameter  verfe. 

Ariftophanes  was  greatly  admired  among  the  an- 
cients, efpecially  for  the  true  Attic  elegance  of  his 
ttyle.  The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown  ;  but  it  is 
certain  he  was  living  after  the  expulfion  of  the  tyrants 
by  Thrafybulus,  whom  he  mentions  in  his  Plutus  and 
other  comedies.  There  have  been  feveral  editions  and 
tranllations  of  this  poet.  Nirodemus  Frifchin,  a  Ger- 
man, famous  for  his  clafTical  knowledge,  in  the  i6th 
Century,  tranflated  Plutus,  the  Clouds,  the  Frogs,  the 
Equites,  and  the  Acharnenfes,  into  Latin  verfe.  Quin- 
fus  Septimus  Florens,  rendered  into  Latin  verfe  the 
Wafps,  the  Peace,  and  Lyfiflrata  ;  ,but  his  tranflation 
is  full  of  obfolete  words  and  phrafes.  Madame  Dacier 
publilhed  at  Paris,  in  1692,  a  French  verfion  of  Plutus 
■and  the  Clouds,  with  ciitical  notes,  and  an  examina- 
tion of  them  according  to  the  rules  of  the  theatre. 
Mr  Lewis  Theobald  likewife  tranflated  thefe  two  co- 
medies into  Englifh,  and  publilhed  them  with  remarks. 


The  mofl  noble  edition  of  this  author  is  that  publiflied  Ari/!oleIt« 
by  Ludolphus  Kuftcr,  at  Amfterdam,  in  folio,  in  1710,  "   . 

and  dedicated  to  Charles  Montague  earl  of  Halifax.         ■'    '      "  ". 

ARISTOTKLIA,  in  antiquity,  aiiiiual  frafU  ce- 
lebrated by  the  citizens  of  Stagyra,  in  honour  of  Aii- 
flotle,  who  was  born  there  ;  nnd  in  gratitude  for  his 
having  procured  from  Alexander  the  rebuilding  and 
rcpcopling  of  that  city,  which  had  been  demoliflied  b)" 
Kin(»  Philip. 

ARISTOTELIAN,  fomcthing  that  relates  to  the 
philofopher  Ariltotle. 

Aristotelian  Phi/ofofthy,  the  philofopby  taught 
by  Arilfotle,  and  maintained  by  hi*  followers.  1'he 
Ariltotelian  is  otherwife  called  the  Peripatetic  Philnfo- 
phy.     See  Peripatetics. 

ARISTOTELIANS,  a  fea  of  philofopher.,  other- 
wile  called  Peripatetics. 

The  Arlltotelians  and  their  dogmata  prevailed  for  a 
long  while  in  the  fchools  and  univerfiiies;  even  in  fpitc 
of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Cartelian*-,  Newtonians,  and 
other  corpufcularians.  But  the  fyltems  of  the  latter 
have  at  length  gained  the  pre-eminence  j  and  the  New- 
tonian  philnfophy  in  particular  is  now  very  generally 
received.  The  principles  of  Atiflotle's  philofophy, 
the  learned  agree,  are  chiefly  laid  down  in  the  four 
books  dc  Ccelo  ;  the  eight  bocks  of  Vhy/lcal  Aiifculla- 
lion,  ipvuiKK  ccx^tgrtus,  belonging  rather  to  logic,  or 
metaphyfics,  than  to  phyfics.  Inflcad  of  the  more  an- 
cient fyftems,  he  introduced  matter,  form,  and  priva- 
tion, as  the  principles  of  all  things  ;  but  he  does  not 
feem  to  have  derived  much  benefit  from  them  in  natu- 
ral philofophy.  His  doftrines  are,  for  the  mofl  part 
fo  obfcurely  exprelTed,  that  it  has  not  yet  been  fatis- 
faflorily  afcertained  what  were  his  fentiments  on  fome 
of  the  mofl  important  fubjefts.  He  attempted  to  re- 
fute the  Pythagorean  doffrine  concerning  the  twofold 
motion  of  the  earth  ;  and  pretended  to  dcmonflrate, 
that  the  matter  of  the  heavens  is  ungcnerated,  incor- 
ruptible, and  lubjeft  to  no  alteration  :"  and  he  fuppofed 
that  the  flars  were  carried  round  the  earth  in  folid 
orbs.  The  reader  will  find  a  diflinft  account  of  the 
logical  part  of  his  philofophy,  by  Dr  Reid  profelTor  of 
moral  philofophy  in  the  univerflty  of  Glafgow,  and  in 
the  fecond  volume  of  Lord  Kames's  Sketches  of  the 
Hiflory  of  man.  Mr  Harris  has  publifhed  a  commen- 
tary on  his  Categories,  under  the  title  of  Philofophicat 
Arrangements. 

ARISTOTLE,  the  chief  of  the  Peripatetic  philo- 
fophers,  born  at  Stagyra,  a  fmall  city  in  Macedon,  in 
the  99th  Olympiad,  about  384  years  before  the  biith 
of  Chrifl.  He  was  the  fon  of  Nicomachus,  pl*ylician 
to  Amyntas  the  grandfather  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
He  loft  his  parents  in  his  infancy  ;  and  Proxenes,  a 
friend  of  his  father,  ■who  had  the  care  of  his  educa- 
tion, taking  but  little  notice  of  him,  he  quitted  his 
findies,  and  gave  himlelf  up  to  the  follies  of  youth. 
After  he  had  fpent  moff  of  his  patrimony,  he  entered 
into  the  army  :  but  not  fucceeding  in  this  profcfTion,  he 
went  to  Dclphos  to  confult  the  oracle  what  courfe  of 
life  he  fhould  follow  ;  xvhen  he  was  advifed  to  go  to 
Athens  and  f^udy  philofophy.  He  accordingly  went 
thither  about  18  years  of  age,  and  fludied  under  Plato 
till  he  was  37.  By  this  time  he  had  fpent  his  whole 
fortune  •,  and  we  are  told  that  he  got  his  living  by 
felling  powders,  and  fome  receipts  in  pharmacy.  He 
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Ariftotle.  followed  his  fludies  with  moft  extraordinary  diligence, 
*~~^'~~'  fo  that  he  foon  furpafled  all  in  Plato's  Ichool.  He  ate 
little,  and  flept  lefs  ;  and  that  he  might  not  oveiflecp 
himfelf,  Diogenes  Laertius  tells  us,  that  he  lay  always 
with  one  hand  out  of  the  bed,  having  a  ball  of  brafs  in 
it,  which,  by  its  falling  into  a  bafon  of  the  fame  me- 
tal, awaked  him.  We  are  told,  that  Atiftotle  had  fe- 
reral  conferences  with  a  learned  Jew  at  At'aens,  and 
that  by  this  means  he  inflrufled  himfelf  in  the  fciences 
and  religion  of  the  Egyptians,  and  thereby  faved 
himfelf  the  trouble  of  travelling  into  Egypt.  When 
he  had  lludied  about  15  years  under  Plato,  he  began 
to  form  different  tenets  from  thofe  of  his  mafter,  who 
became  highly  piqued  at  his  behaviour.  Upon  the 
death  of  Plato,  he  quitted  Athens  ;  and  retired  to  A- 
tarnya,  a  little  city  of  Myfia,  where  his  old  friend  Her- 
mias  reigned.  Here  he  married  Pythias,  the  lifter  of 
this  prince,  whom  he  is  faid  to  have  loved  io  pafllon- 
ately,  that  he  offered  facrifice  to  her.  Some  time  after, 
Hermias  having  been  taken  prifoner  by  Meranon  the 
king  of  Perfia's  general,  Ariftotle  went  to  Mitylene 
the  capital  of  Lelljos,  where  he  remained  till  Pnilip 
king  of  Macedon  having  heard  of  his  great  reputation, 
fent  for  him  to  be  tutor  to  his  fon  Alexander,  then 
about  14  years  of  age  :  Ariftotle  accepted  the  offer  ; 
and  in  eight  years  taught  him  rhetoric,  natural  philo- 
fophy,  ethics,  politics,  and  a  certain  fort  of  philofo- 
phy,  according  to  Plutarch,  which  he  taught  nobody 
elfe.  Philip  ereiSled  ftatues  in  honour  of  Ariftotle  ; 
and  for  his  fake  rebuilt  Stagyra,  which  had  been  al- 
moft  ruined  by  the  wars. 

The  laft  fourteen  years  of  his  life  he  fpent  moftly  at 
Athens,  furrounded  with  every  affiftance  which  men 
and  books  could  afford  him  for  profecuting  his  philo- 
fophical  inquiries.  The  glory  of  Alexander's  name, 
*  which  then   filled  the  world,  enfured  tranquillity  and 

refpecl  to  the  man  whom  he  diftinguifticd  as  his  friend  : 
but  after  the  premature  death  of  that  illuftrious  pro- 
teftor,  the  invidious  jcaloufy  of  priefts  and  fophifts  in- 
Ijamed  the  malignant  and  fuperftitious  fury  of  the  A- 
ttenian  populace  •,  and  the  fame  odious  pafTions  which 
proved  fatal  to  the  offenfive  virtue  of  Socrates,  fierce- 
ly affailed  the  fame  and  merit  of  Ariftotle.  To  avoid 
the  cruelty  of  perfecution,  he  fecretly  withdrew  himfelf 
to  Chalcis  in  Euboea.  This  meafure  was  fufhciently 
juftified  by  a  prudent  regard  to  his  perfonal  fafety  ;  but 
left  his  condufl  Ihould  appear  unm.inly,  when  contraft- 
<d  with  the  firmntfs  of  Socrates  in  a  fimilar  fituation, 
he  condefcended  to  apologize  for  his  flight,  by  faying, 
that  he  was  unwilling  to  afford  the  Athenians  a  fecond 
opportunity  "to  fin  againft  philofophy."  He  feems  to 
have  furvived  his  retreat  from  Athens  only  a  few 
months  ;   vexation  and  ri-gret  probably  ended  his  days. 

Befides  his  treatifes  on  philofophy,  he  wrote  alio  on 
poetry,  rhetoric,  law,  &c.  to  the  number  of  400  trea- 
tifes, according  to  Diogenes  Laertius  ;  or  more,  ac- 
cording to  Francis  Paiiicius  of  Venice.  An  account 
of  fuch  as  are  extant,  an'l  of  thofe  faid  to  be  loft,  may 
be  fi'en  in  Fabricius's  Bihiiotheca  Gruca.  He  left  his 
writings  with  Theophraftus,  his  beloved  difciple  and 
fucceffor  in  the  Lycjeum  ;  and  forbade  that  they  ftiould 
ever  be  piibliftied.  Theophraftus,  at  his  death,  trufted 
them  to  N-  leus,  his  go  jd  friend  and  difciple  ;  whofe 
htirs  buried  them  in  the  ground  at  Scepls.  a  town  of 
Troas,    to  fccure  them    fiom  the  king  of  Pergamus, 


%vho  made  great  fearch  everywhere  for  books  to  adorn  AriftotJe, 
his  library.  Here  they  lay  concealed  1 60  years,  until,  Ariftoxe- 
being  almoft  fpoiled,  they  were  fold  to  one  Apellicon,  °"'"  ' 
a  rich  citizen  of  Athens.  Sylla  found  them  at  this  « 
man's  houfe,  and  ordered  them  to  be  carried  to  Rome. 
They  were  fome  time  after  purchafed  by  Tyrannion 
a  grammarian  :  and  Andronicus  of  Rhodes  having 
bought  them  of  his  heirs,  was  in  a  manner  the  firft  re- 
ftorer  ot  the  works  of  this  great  phdofopher  ;  for  he 
not  only  repaired  what  had  been  decayed  by  time  and 
ill  keeping,  but  alfo  put  them  in  a  better  order,  and 
got  them  copied.  There  were  many  who  followed 
the  doftrine  of  Ariftotle  in  the  reigns  of  the  12  Ca;- 
fars,  and  their  numbers  increafed  much  under  Adrian 
and  Antoninus  :  Alexander  Aphrodinus  was  the  firft 
profelTor  of  the  Peripatetic  philofophy  at  Rome,  being 
appointed  by  the  emperors  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lu- 
cius Verus  ;  and  in  fucceeding  ages  the  doSrine  of 
Ariftotle  prevailed  among  almoft  all  men  of  letters, 
and  many  commentaries  were  written  upon  his 
works. 

The  firft  doftors  of  the  church  difapproved  of  the 
doctrine  of  Ariftotle,  as  allowing  too  much  to  reafon 
and  fenfe  ;  but  Anatolius  biftiop  of  Laodicca,  Didy- 
mus  of  Alexandria,  St  Jerome,  St  Auguflin,  and  fe- 
veral  others,  at  length  wrote  and  (poke  in  favour  of  it. 
In  the  fixth  age,  Boethius  made  him  known  in  the 
weft,  and  tranflatcd  fome  of  his  pieces  into  Latin.  But 
from  the  time  of  Boethius  to  the  eighth  age,  Joannes 
Damafcenus  was  the  only  man  who  made  an  abridg- 
ment of  his  philofophy,  or  wrote  any  thing  concerning 
him.  The  Grecians,  who  took  great  pains  to  reftore 
learning  in  the  llth  and  following  ages,  applied  much 
to  the  works  of  this  philofopher,  and  many  learned 
men  wrote  commentaries  on  his  writings  :  amongil 
thefe  were  Alfarabius,  Algazel,  Avicenna,  and  Aver- 
roes.  They  taught  his  doftrine  in  Atrica,  and  after- 
wards at  Cordova  in  Spain.  The  Spaniards  introduced 
his  doftrine  into  France,  with  the  commentaries  of  A- 
verroes  and  Avicenna  ;  and  it  was  taught  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Paris,  until  Amauri  having  fuppovted  fome. 
particular  tenets  on  the  principles  of  this  philofopher, 
was  condemned  of  herefy,  in  a  council  held  there  in 
1210,  when  all  the  works  of  Ariftotle  that  could  be 
found  were  burnt,  and  the  reading  of  them  forbidden 
under  pain  of  excommunication.  This  prohibition  was 
confirmed,  as  to  the  phyfics  and  metaphyfics,  in  1215, 
by  the  pope's  legate;  though  at  the  lame  time  he  gave 
leave  for  his  logic  to  be  read,  inftead  of  St  Auguftin's 
ufed  at  that  lime  in  the  univerfity.  In  the  year  1265, 
Simon,  cardinal  of  St  Cecil,  and  legate  from  the  holy 
fee,  prohibited  the  reading  of  the  phyfics  and  meta- 
phyfics of  Ariftotle.  All  thefe  prohibitions,  however, 
were  taken  off  in  1366  ;  for  the  cardinals  of  St  Mark 
and  St  Martin,  who  were  deputed  by  Pope  Urban  V. 
to  reform  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  permitted  the  read- 
ing of  thofe  books  which  had  been  prohibited  :  and 
in  the  year  1448,  Pope  Stephen  approved  of  all  his 
works,  and  took  care  to  have  a  new  tranftation  of 
them  into  Latin. 

ARISTOXENUS,  one  of  the  moft  ancient  mu- 
fical  writers,  was  born  at  Tarentum,  a  city  in  Mag- 
na  Gra-cia,  now  Calabria.  He  was  the  fon)  of  a  niu- 
fician,  and  it  appears  that  he  lived  about  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  and  his  firft  fuccelTors.    His  //<3r- 

monici 
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monies  in  tliree  hooks,  oil  that  are  come  down  to  u«, 
together  wilh  Ptolcmy'b  Harmonics,  were  (lift  pulililli- 
«d  by  Gogiiviiuis,  but  not  very  corrctlly,  at  Venice, 
1562,  in  410,  willi  a  Latin  verfinn.  Jnhn  Mciirfms 
next  tranflatecr  the  three  bo(jk'.  of  Arirtoxetius  intij  J,a- 
tin,  from  the  MS.  of  Jof.  Scali^cr  ;  but  according  to 
Meibomius,  very  negligently.  With  thefe  he  printed 
at  Lcyden,  1616,  410,  Nicomachus  and  Alypiiis,  tuo 
other  Greek  writers  on  mufic.  After  this,  Meibomi- 
us collcflcd  thefe  muliral  writers  together  ;  to  which 
he  added  Euclid,  Hacchius  fenior,  Ariltides  Quintili- 
anus  J  and  publiilied  the  whole  ivith  a  Latin  verfioii 
and  notes,  from  the  elegant  prefs  of  Elzevir,  AmIL 
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1652.  The  learned  editor  dtdicafeis  thefe  ancient  tr.u- 
fical  freatifci.  to  Cliriflina  quetii  of  Sweden.  Arifloxe- 
nus  is  (aid  by  Suidas  to  have  written  452  different 
works,  among  which  thofe  on  mufic  weic  the  nioft 
ellccmed  ;  yet  his  writings  on  other  fuLjefIs  arc  veiy 
friquer.tly  qnotid  by  ancient  anthori,  notwithflanding 
Cicero  and  iome  others  fay  that  he  was  a  bad  philofo- 
phcr,  and  had  nothing  in  his  head  but  mufic.  The 
titles  of  feveral  of  the  loft  works  of  AriHoxenus,  quoted 
by  Athcnius  and  others,  have  been  coilefled  by  Meut- 
fius  in  his  notes  upnn  this  author,  by  Tonfius  and  Me- 
nage, all  which  Fabricius  has  digefted  into  alphabet!- 
cal  order. 
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ARITHMETIC 


TS  a  fcience  which  explains  the  properties  of  num- 
■*■  bers,  and  (liows  the  method  or  art  of  computing 
by  them. 

Hyiory  of  Arithmetic. 

At  ivhat  time  this  fcience  was  firft  introduced  Into 
the  world,  we  can  by  no  means  determine.  That 
fome  part  of  it,  however,  was  coeval  with  the  human 
race  is  abfolutely  certain.  We  cannot  conceive  how 
any  man  endowed  with  reafon  can  be  without  forae 
knowledge  of  numbers.  We  are  indeed  told  of  na- 
tions in  America  who  have  no  word  in  their  language 
to  exprefs  a  greater  number  than  three  ;  and  this  they 
cMXptxlarrarorincouroac:  but  that  fuch  nations  (liould 
have  no  idea  of  a  greater  number  than  this,  is  abfo- 
lutely incredible.  Perhaps  they  may  compute  by 
threes,  as  we  compute  by  tens ;  and  this  may  have  oc- 
cafioned  the  notion  that  they  have  no  greater  number 
than  three. 

But  though  we  cannot  fuppofe  any  nation,  or  indeed 
any  fingle  perfon,  ever  to  have  been  without  fome 
knowledge  of  the  difference  between  greater  and 
fmaller  numbers,  it  is  pofTible  that  mankind  may  have 
fubfilled  for  a  confiderable  time  without  bringing  this 
fcience  to  any  perfeflion,  or  computing  by  any  regu- 
lar fcale,  as  10,  60,  &c.  That  this,  however,  was 
very  early  introduced  into  the  world,  even  before  the 
flood,  we  may  gather  from  the  following  exprelfion  in 
Enoch's  prophecy,  as  mentioned  by  the  apoflle  Jude  : 
"  Behold,  the  Lord  cometh  with  ten  thoufands  of  his 
faints."  This  Qiows,  that  even  at  that  time  men  had 
ideas  of  numbers  as  high  as  wp  have  at  this  day,  and 
computed  them  alfo  in  the  fame  manner,  namely  by 
tens.  The  direftions  alfo  given  to  Noab  concerning 
the  dimenfions  of  the  ark,  leave  us  no  room  to  doubt 
that  he  had  a  knowledge  of  numbers,  and  of  meafures 
likewife.  When  Rebekah  was  fent  away  to  Ilaac, 
Abraham's  fon,  her  relations  wiihed  (he  might  be  the 
mnxher  of  ihoi/fanJs  0/ mil/ions  ;  and  if  they  were  to- 
tally unacquainted  with  the  rule  of  multiplication,  it 
is  difficult  to  fee  how  fuch  a  v^ilh  could  have  been 
formed. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  four  fundamental 

.rules  of  Arithmetic   have  always  been  known  to  fome 

nation  or  other.     No  doubt,  as  fome  nations,  like  the 

Europeans  formerly,  and  the  Africans  and  Americans 


now,  have  been  immerfed  in  the  raoft  abjcft  and  de- 
plorable ftatc  of  ignorance,  they  might  remain  for 
fome  time  unacquainted  with  numbers,  except  (uch  us 
they  had  immediate  occafion  for  ;  and,  when  they  came 
afterwards  to  improve,  cither  from  their  own  induftry, 
or  hints  given  by  others,  might  fancy  that  they  them- 
felves,  or  thofe  from  whom  they  got  the  hints,  had 
invented  what  was  known   long   before.     The  Greeks  j 

were  the  firft  European  nation  among  whom  arithme- 
tic arrived  at  any  degree  of  perfeftion.  M.  Goguf 
is  of  opinion,  that  they  fir(t  ufed  pebbles  in  th"--  '^3'* 
culations  :  a  proof  of  which  he  imagines  ';>  *'''''  '"* 
wovd -^iir'^",  which  comes  from  ij/iiipd?  <•  ''ttlc  (tone, 
or  Hint,  unong  other  things,  fignifie-'"  calculate.  The 
fame,  he  thinks  'S  probable  of  '>•<=  Romans  -,  and  de- 
rives the  word  calculation  fro-  'he  ufe  of  little  (tones 
(calculi)  in  their'firll  aritb-etical  operations. 

If  this  method,  how-ver,  was  at  all  made  ufe  of,  it 
muft  have  been  but  •<"■  a  f^'Oft  time,  fince  we  find  the 
Greeks  very  ear'/  made  u(e  of  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet to  repref''!'  their  numbers.  The  23  letters  of 
their  alpb-'^et  taken  according  to  their  order,  at  firft 
denote"^  the  numbers  I,  i,  3,  4,  5,  7,  8.  9,  10,  20, 
30.  4O)  5O'  60,  70,  8O1  100,  200,  3^0,  400,  500.  600, 
yOO,  and  800  ;  to  which  they  added  the  three  follow- 
ing, S-,  "j,  D,  to  repreftnt  6,  90,  and  900.  The  diffi- 
culty of  performing  arithmetical  operations  by  fuch 
maiks  as  thefe  may  eafily  be  imagined,  and  is  very 
confpicuous  from  Archimedes's  treatile  concerning  the 
dimenfions  of  a  circle. 

The  Romans  followed  a  like  method  -,  and  befides  3; 
charaffers  for  each  rank  of  claffes,  they  introduced 
others  for  five,  fifty,  and  five  hundred.  Their  method 
is  dill  ufed  for  dillinguifhing  the  chapters  of  books, 
and  fome  other  purpofes.  Their  numeral  letters  and 
values  are  the  following  : 

I     V    X    L         C  D  M 

One,  five,  ten,  fifty,  one  hundred,  five  hundred,  one  thoufand. 

Any  number,  however  great,  may  be  reprefented 
by  repeating  and  combining  thefe  according  to  the 
following  rules  : 

1(1,  W'hen  the  fame  letter  is  repeated  twice,  or  of- 
tener,  its  value  is  reprefented  as  often.  Thus  II  fig- 
nifies  two  ;  XXX  thirty,  CC  two  hundred. 

2d,  Wheii  a  numeral  letter  of  leffer  value  is  placed 
after  one  of  greater,  their  values  are  added  :  thus   XI 

Cgnifies.' 
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fignifies  eleven,  LXV  fixty-five,  MDCXXVIlI  one 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  twenty-eight. 

gel,  When  a  numeral  letter  of  lefler  value  is  placed 
before  one  of  greater,  the  value  of  the  lefler  is  taken 
from  that  of  the  greater  :  thus  IV  fignifies  four,  XL 
forty,   XC  ninety,   CD  four  hundred. 

Sometimes  ID  is  ufed  inftead  of  D  for  500,  and  the 
value  is  increafed  ten  times  by  annexing  0  to  the 
right  hand. 

Thus  13  fignifies  500.  Alfo  CID  is  ufed  for  1000 
133  5000  CCI33         for    1 0000 

1333  50000  CCCI333   for  looooo 

Sometimes  thoufands  are  reprefented  by  drawing  a 
line  over  the  top  of  the  numeral,  V  being  ufed  for 
five  thoufand,  L  for  fifty  thoufand,  CC,  two  hundred 
thouland. 

About  the  year  of  Chrifl  200,  a  new  kind  of  arith- 
metic, cMtAfexagefimal,  was  invented,  as  is  fuppofed, 
by  Claudius  Ptolcmaeus.  The  defign  of  it  was  to  re- 
medy the  difficulties  of  the  common  method,  efpecially 
with  regard  to  fraflions.  In  this  kind  of  arithmetic, 
every  unit  was  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into  60  parts, 
and  each  of  thefe  into  60  others,  and  fo  on :  hence  any 
number  of  fuch  parts  were  caWei  fexagejimal fraSltons  ; 
and  to  make  the  computation  in  whole  numbers  more 
eafy,  he  made  the  progreflion  in  thefe  alfo  fexagefimal. 
'■^hus  from  one  to  59  were  marked  in  the  common 
way  .  u,^,,  gQ  ,^35  called  a  fexcgcftma  prima,  or  firft 
iexagelmia.  integer,  and  had  one  fingle  dafh  over  it;  fo 
f)o  was  exprer«(]  thus  I';  and  fo  on  to  ^9  times  60,  or 
3540,  which  was-lius  expreffed  LIX'.  "  He  now  pro- 
ceed to  6d  times  60,  ^,y,;ch  he  called  a  fcxagefima  fe- 
cunda,  and  was  thus  e.^^refl■ed  I".  In  like  manner, 
twice  60  times  60,  or  7200,^3,  expreffed  by  II";  and 
fo  on  till  he  came  to  6o  times  yJoo,  which  was  a  third 
fexagefimal,  and  expreffed  thus,  V".  if  any  number 
lefs  then  60  was  joined  with  thefe  feXigefimals  it  was 
added  in  its  proper  charaflers  without  aiv  dafli  •  thus 
rXV  reprefented  60  and  15,  or  75  ;  I'VXyv  is  four 
times  6d  and  25,  or  265;  X"I1'XV,  is  tei.  times 
3600,  twice  60  and  15,  or  36,  135,  &c.  Sexagef^Tial 
fraftions  were  marked  by  putting  the  dafli  at  the  foot, 
or  on   the  left  hand  of  the  letter :   thus  I„  or  'I,  de- 


noted 


Indian  Cha 
rafters, 
when 
brought . 
ioto  uie. 


I,„  or  ''I, 


TSob) 


&C 


The  moft  perfeft  method  of  notation,  which  we 
now  ufe,  came  into  Europe  from  the  Arabians,  by 
the  way  of  Spain.  The  Arabs,  however,  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be  the  inventors  of  them,  but  acknowledge 
that  they  received  them  from  the  Indians.  Some 
there,  are  indeed,  who  cotitend  that  neither  the  Arabs 
nor  the  Indians  were  the  inventors,  but  that  they  were 
found  out  by  the  Greeks.  But  this  is  by  no  means 
probable  ;  as  Maximus  Planudes,  who  lived  towards 
the  clofe  of  the  13th  century,  is  tlie  firft  Greek  who 
makes  ufe  of  them:  and  he  is  plainly  not  the  inventor; 
for  Dr  Wallis  mentions  an  infcription  on  a  chimney 
in  the  patfonage  houfe  of  Helendon  in  Northamptun- 
fhire,  where  the  date  is  expreffed  by  M"  133,  inltead 
of  1133.  Mr  I.uffkin  furnifhcs  a  ftill  earlier  inftance 
of  their  ufe,  in  the  window  of  a  houfe,  part  of  which 
is  a  Roman  wall,  near  the  market  place  in  Colcheflcr; 
where  between  two  carved  liors  ftands  an  efchutcheon 
with  the  figures  1090.     Dr  Wallis  is  of  opinion  that 
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thefe  charaflers  muft-havc  been  ufed  in  England  fit  leafl 
as  long  ago  as  the  year  1050,  if  not  in  ordinary  aft'airs, 
at  leaft  in  mathematical  ones,  and  in  aftronomical  tables. 
How  thefe  charaftcrs  came  to  be  originally  invented  by 
the  Indians  we  are  entirely  ignorant. 

The  introduftion  of  the  Arabian  charafters  in  no- 
tation did  not  immediately  put  an  end  to  the  fekage- 
firaal  arithmetic.  As  this  had  been  ufed  in  all  the 
aftronomical  tables,  it  was  for  their  fakes  retained  for 
a  confiderable  time.  The  fexagefimal  integers  went 
firft  out,  but  the  fraflions  continued  till  the  invention 
of  decimals.  g 

The  oldeft  treatifes  extant,  upon  the  theory  of  arith-xreatifeso* 
metic,  are  the  feventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  books  of  Eu-  Arithmetiq. 
clid's  Elements,  where  he  treats  of  proportion  and  of 
prime  and  compofite  numbers ;  both  of  which  have 
received  improvements  fince  his  time,  efpecially  the 
former.  The  next,  of  whom  we  know  any  thing,  is 
Nicomachus  the  Pythagorean,  who  wrote  a  treatife  of 
the  theory  of  aritlimetic,  confifting  chiefly  of  the  di- 
ftinftions  and  divifions  of  numbers  into  claffes,  as  plain, 
folid,  triangular,  quadrangular,  and  the  reft  of  fi- 
gurate  numbers  as  they  are  called,  numbers  odd  and 
even,  &c.  with  fome  of  the  more  general  properties  of 
the  feveral  kinds.  This  author  is,  by  fome,  faid  to  have 
lived  before  the  time  of  Euclid  ;  by  others,  not  long 
after.  His  arithmetic  was  publillied  at  Paris  in  1538. 
The  next  remarkable  writer  on  this  fubjeft  is  Boethius, 
who  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Theodoric  the  Gotb. 
He  is  fuppofed  to  have  copied  moft  of  his  works  from 
Nicomachus. 

From  this  titne  no  remarkable  writer  on  arithme- 
tic appeared  till  about  the  year  1200,  when  Jordanus 
of  Namur  wrote  a  treatife  on  this  fubjeft,  which  was 
publiftied  and  demonftrated  by  Joannes  Faber  Stapu- 
lenfis  in  the  i  jth  century,  foon  after  the  invention  of 
printing.  The  fame  author  alfo  wrote  upon  the  new 
art  of  computation  by  the  Arabic  figures,  and  called 
this  book  Algorijmus  DemonJIratus.  Dr  Wallis  fays, 
this  manufcript  is  in  the  Savillian  library  at  Oxford, 
but  it  hath  never  yet  been  printed.  As  learning  ad- 
vanced in  Europe,  fo  did  the  knowledge  of  numbers  : 
and  the  writers  on  arithmetic  foon  becsme  innumer- 
able. About  the  year  1464,  Regiomontanus,  in  his 
triangular  tables,  divided  the  radius  into  lo,00O 
parts,  inftead  of  6o,oco;  and  thus  tacitly  expelled  the 
fexagefimal  arithmetic.  Part  of  it,  however,  ftill  re- 
mains in  this  divifion  of  time,  as  of  an  hour  into  60 
minutes,  a  minute  into  60  feconds,  &c.  Ramus  in 
his  arithmetic,  written  about  the  year  1 550,  and  pu- 
blifhed  by  Lazarus  Schonerus  in  1586,  ufed  decimal 
periods  in  carrying  on  the  fquare  and  cube  roots  to 
fraftion*.  The  fame  had  been  done  before  by  our 
countrymen  Buckley  and  Record  ;  but  the  fiift  who 
publiftied  an  exprefs  treatife  on  decimals  was  Simon 
Stevinius,  about  the  year  1582.  As  to  the  circulatitlg 
decimals,  Dr  Wallis  is  the  firft  who  took  much  no- 
tice of  thtm.  He  is  alfo  the  author  of  the  arithmetic 
of  itijimtes,  which  has  been  very  ufefully  applied  to 
geometry.  The  grcateft  improvement,  however,  which 
the  art  of  computation  ever  received,  is  the  invention 
of  logarithms.  The  honour  of  this  invention  is  un- 
queflionably  due  to  Baton  Napier  of  Merchifton  in 
Scotland,  about  the  end  of  the  16th  or  beginning  0/ 

the 
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Notation  the  17th  century.  By  thefc  means  aritlimctic  lias  ad- 
ad  Numc.  vjiiced  to  j  degree  of  pcrft6lion  which  the  ancicijts 
ration.  j,mj)j  p^yer  have  imagined  pofTiblc,  much  lefi  hoped 
to  attain  ;  and  we  believe  it  may  now  be  reckoned 
one  of  thofe  few  fciences  which  liave  arrived  at  their 
utmoQ  heigiit,  and  which  is  in  its  nature  capable  of 
little  further  improvement. 

CHAr.  I.  NOTATION  AND  NUMERATION. 

J  The  firfl  elements  of  arithmetic   are  acquired   dur- 

ing our  infancy.  The  idea  ot  one,  though  the  fim- 
plcft  of  any,  and  fujjgefted  by  every  linglc  objefl,  is 
perhaps  rather  of  the  negative  kind,  and  confills  part- 
ly in  the  exclufion  of  plurality,  and  is  not  attended  to 
till  that  of  number  be  acquired.  Two  is  formed  by 
placing  one  objeft  near  another ;  three,  four,  and 
every  higher  number,  by  adding  one  continually  to 
the  former  colleflion.  As  we  thus  advance  from 
lower  numbers  to  higher,  we  foon  perceive  that  there 
is  no  limit  to  this  increafmg  operation  ;  and  that, 
whatever  number  of  objefts  be  coUed^ed  to^^ether, 
more  may  be  added,  at  lead,  in  imagination  ;  fo  that 
we  can  never  reach  the  highell  polTible  number,  nor 
approach  near  it.  As  we  are  led  to  underftand  and 
add  numbers  by  coUeifling  objefts,  fo  we  learn  to  di- 
minifli  them  by  removing  the  objefts  collefled  ;  and 
if  we  remove  them  one  by  one,  the  number  decreafes 
through  all  the  fteps  by  which  it  advanced,  till  only 
one  remain,  or  none  at  all.  When  a  child  gathers  as 
many  ftones  together  as  fuits  his  fancy,  and  then  throws 
them  away,  he  acquires  the  firft  elements  of  the  two 
capital  operations  in  arithmetic.  The  idea  of  numbers, 
which  is  firft  acquired  by  the  obfervation  of  fenfible 
objefts,  is  afterwards  extended  to  meafures  of  fpace 
and  time,  affections  of  the  mind,  and  other  immaterial 
qualities. 

Small  numbers  are  raoft  eafily  apprehended  :  a  child 
foon  knows  what  two  and  what  three  is  ;  but  has 
iiot  any  diftinfl  notion  of  feventeen.  Experience  re- 
moves this  difficulty  in  fome  degree  ;  as  we  become 
accuftomed  to  handle  larger  colle<5lions,  we  apprehend 
clearly  the  number  of  a  dozen  or  a  fcore  ;  but  per- 
haps could  hardly  advance  to  a  hundred  without  the 
aid  of  cladical  arrangement,  which  is  the  art  of  form- 
ing fo  many  units  into  a  clafs,  and  fo  many  of  thele 
clalTes  into  one  of  a  higher  kind,  and  thus  advancing 
through  as  many  ranks  of  clafles  as  occafion  requires. 
If  a  boy  arrange  an.  hundred  ftones  in  one  row,  he 
would  be  tired  before  he  could  reckon  them  ;  but  if 
he  placed  them  in  ten  rows  of  ten  ftones  each,  he  will 
reckon  an  hundred  with  eafe  ;  and  if  he  colle(Fl  ten 
fuch  parcels,  he  will  reckon  a  thoufand.  In  this  cafe, 
ten  is  the  loweft  clafs,  a  hundred  is  a  clafs  of  the  fe- 
cond  rank,  and  a  thoufand  is  a  clafs  of  the  third 
rank. 

There  does  not  feem  to  be  any  number  naturally 
adapted  for  cpnftituting  a  clafs  of  the  loweft,  or  any 
liighcT  rank,  to  the  exclufion  of  others.  However,  as 
ten  has  been  univerfally  ufed  for  this  purpofe  by  the 
Hebrews,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Arabians,  and  by  all 
nations  who  have  cultivated  this  fcience,  it  is  proba- 
bly the  moft  convenient  for  general  ufe.  Other  fcales, 
however,    may    be   aflamed,   perhaps   on   fome  occa- 
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fions,  with  fuperior  advantage  ;  and  the  principles  of    Notation 
arithmetic  will  appear   in  their  full  extent,  if  the  ftu-  *''^  Nuow- 
dent  can  adapt    them    to   any  fcaic  whatever  :   thus,  if ,   '"'""•   , 
eight  were  the  fcalc,  6  times  3  would  be  two  clafles, 
and  two  units,  and  the  number  18  would   llien   be   re- 
prcftnted  by  22.  .  If  i  2  were  the  Icale,  5  times  9  would 
be  three  clafles  and  nine  units,  and  45  would  be  rcpre- 
fcnted  by  39,  &c. 

It  is  proper,  whatever  number  of  iniits  con(\itute9 
a  clafs  of  the  lower  rank,  that  the  fame  number  of 
each  clafs  fliould  make  one  of  the  next  higher.  This 
is  obfcrved  in  our  arithmetic,  ten  being  the  univcifal 
fcalc  :  but  it  is  not  regarded  in  tlic  various  kinds  bi 
monies,  weights,  and  the  like,  which  do  nut  advance 
by  any  univcrfal  meafuie  ;  and  much  of  the  difl'iculty 
in  the  praflice  of  arithmetic  arifes  from  that  irregular 
rity. 

Aj  higher  numbers  arc  fomcwhat  dilBcult  to  appre- 
hend, we  naturally  fall  on  contrivances  to  fix  them  in 
our  minds,  and  render  them  familiar  :  but  notwith- 
flanding  all  the  expedients  ue  can  fall  upon,  our  ideas 
of  high  numbers  are  ftill  imperftft,  and  generally  far 
ftiort  ot  the  reality  ;  and  though  we  can  perform  any 
computation  with  exa6lne(s,  the  anfwer  we  obtain  is 
often  incompletely  appr^-hended. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  illuftrate,  by  a  few  exam- 
ples, the  extent  ot  numbers  which  are  frequently 
named  without  being  attended  to.  If  a  perfon  em- 
ployed in  telling  money  reckon  an  hundred  pieces  in 
a  minute,  and  continue  at  work  ten  hours  each  day, 
he  will  take  feventeen  days  to  reckon  a  million ;  a 
thoufand  men  would  take  45  years  to  reckon  a  bil- 
lion. If  we  fuppofed  the  w  hole  earth  to  be  as  well 
peopled  as  Britain,  and  to  have  been  fo  from  the 
creation,  and  that  the  whole  race  of  mankind  had 
conftantly  fpent  their  time  in  telling  from  a  heap 
confifting  of  a  quadrillion  of  pieces,  they  would  bard- 
ly  have  yet. reckoned  the  thoufandth  part  of  that 
quantity. 

All  numbers  are  reprefenled  by  the  ten  fallowing 
charafters. 
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One, two,  three,  four,  five,  fix,  fcven,  eight,  nine,  cypher. 
The  nine  firft  are  cMed  Jignificanl  Jigures,  or  digits , 
and  fometimes  reprefent  units,  fomctimes  tens,  hun- 
dreds, or  higher  claffts.  When  placed  fingly,  they 
denote  the  fimple  numbers  fubjoined  to  the  charac- 
ters. When  feveral  are  placed  together,  the  firft  or 
right-hand  figure  only  is  to  be  taken  for  its  fimple 
value  :  the  fecond  fignifies  fo  many  tens,  the  third  fo 
many  hundreds,  and  the  others  fo  many  higher 
clafles,  according  to  the  order  they  ftand  in.  And 
as  it  may  fometimes  be  required  to  exprefs  a  num- 
ber confifting  of  tens,  hundreds,  or  higher  clafles, 
without  any  units  or  clafles  of  a  lower  rank  annexed  ; 
and  as  this  can  only  be  done  by  figures  Handing  in 
the  lecond,  third,  or  higher  place,  while  there  are 
none  to  fill  up  the  lower  ones ;  therefore  an  additional 
charafter  or  cypher  (o)  is  neceflaty,  which  has  no  Cg- 
nification  when  placed  by  itfelf,  but  ferves  to  fupply  the 
vacant  places,  and  bring  the  figures  to  their  proper 
ftation. 

The  following   tible  ftiowj  the  names  and  divifions 
of  the  clafles, 

S. 
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Addition. 
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The  firft  fix  figures  from  the  right  hand  are  called 
the  unit  period^  the  next  fix  the  million  period,  after 
which  the  trillion,  quadrillion,  qttintilhon,  fexiillion, 
feptV.lion,  ocl'dllon,  and  nonlllion  periods  follow  in  their 
order. 

It  is  proper  to  divide  any  number,  before  we  reckon 
it,  into  periods  and  half  periods,  by  different  maiks. 
We  then  begin  at  the  left  hand,  and  read  the  figures 
jn  their  order,  with  the  names  of  their  places,  from  the 
table.  In  writing  any  number,  we  mulf  be  careful  to 
mark  the  figures  in  their  proper  places,  and  fupply  the 
vacant  places  with  cyphers. 

As  there  are  no  poflible  ways  of  changing  numbers, 
except  by  enlarging  or  diminilhing  them  according  to 
feme  given  rule,  it  follows,  that  the  whole  art  of 
arithmetic  is  comprehended  in  two  operations,  addition 
and  SubtraBion.  However,  as  it  is  frequently  required 
to  add  fever:il  equal  numbers  together,  or  to  fubtraft 
feveral  equal  ones  from  a  greater,  till  it  be  exhaufted, 
proper  methods  have  been  invented  for  facilitating 
the  operation  in  thefe  cafes,  and  diftinguifhed  by  the 
names  of  Muhiplicot'ion  and  Divijion ;  and  thefe  four 
rules  are  the  foundation  of  all  arithmetical  operations 
whatever. 

As  the  idea  of  number  is  acquired  by  obferving  fe- 
veral objeft s  collefted,  fo  is  that  of  fraftions  by  obferv- 
ing an  objeft  divided  into  feveral  parts.  As  we  fome- 
times  meet  with  objefts  broken  into  two,  three,  or  more 
parts,  we  may  confider  any  or  all  of  thefe  divifions 
promifcuouily,  which  is  done  in  the  dofline  of  vulgar 
fraiSions,  for  which  a  chapter  will  be  allotted.  How- 
ever, fince  the  praftice  of  coUefting  units  into  par- 
eels  of  tens  has  prevailed  univerfally,  it  has  been  found 
convenient  to  follow  a  like  method  in  the  confidera- 
tion  of  fraflions,  by  dividing  each  unit  into  ten  equal 
parts,  and  each  of  thefe  into  ten  fmaller  parts  ;  and  fo 
on.  Numbers  divided  in  this  manner  are  called  Deci- 
mal FraBions. 

Chap.  II.  ADDITION. 

Adi>ition  is  that   operation   by  which  we  find  the 
amount  of  two  or  more  numbers.     The  method  of  do- 
ing this  in  fimple  cafes  is  obvious,  as  foon  as  the  mean- 
ing of  number  is  known,    and  admits  of  no  illuftra- 
tion.     A  young  learner  will  begin  at  one  of  the  num- 
bers, and  reckon  up  as  many  units  feparately  as  there 
are  in  the  other,  and  praflice  will  enable  him  to  do  it 
at  once.      It   is  impoffible,  ftriflly  fpeaking,   to  add 
more   than   two  numbers  at  a   time.      We   muft   firft 
find  the  fum  of  the  firft  and  fecond  j  then  we  add  the 
third  to  that  number ;  and  fe  on.     However,  as  the 
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feveral  fums  obtained  are  eafily  retained  in  the  memo-  Addition. 
ry,  it  is  neither  necelTary  nor  ufual  to  mark  them  ^"""V""' 
down.  When  the  numbers  confift  of  more  figures 
than  one,  we  add  the  units  together,  the  tens  toge- 
ther, and  fo  on.  But  if  the  fum  of  the  units  exceed 
ten,  or  contain  ten  feveral  times,  we  add  the  number 
of  tens  it  contains  to  the  next  column,  and  only  fer 
down  the  number  of  units  that  are  over.  In  like 
manner  we  carry  the  tens  of  every  column  to  the 
next  higher.  And  the  reafon  of  this  is  obvious  from 
the  value  of  the  places  ;  fince  an  unit,  in  any  higher 
places,  fignifies  the  fame  thing  as  ten  in  the  place  im- 
mediately lower. 

Example. 
RWLE.  "  Write  the  numbers  diflinflly,  346863 
"  units  under  units,  tens  under  tens  ;  and  876734 
"  foon.  Then  reckon  the  amount  of  the  123467 
"  right-hand  column.  If  it  be  under  ten,  314213 
"  mark  it  down.  If  it  exceed  ten,  mark  712316 
"  the  units  only,  and  carry  the  tens  to  the  438987 
"  next  place.  In  like  manner,  carry  the  279654 
"  tens  of  each  column  to  the  next,  and  mark  - 
"  down  the  full  fum  of  the  left-hand  co- 
"  lumn." 


3092234 
24433 

As  it  is  of  great  confequence  in  bufinefs  to  perform 
addition  readily  and  exaftly,  the  learner  ought  to 
praflice  it  till  it  become  quite  familiar.  If  the  learn- 
er can  readily  add  any  two  digits,  he  will  foon  add  a 
digit  to  a  higher  number  with  equal  eafe.  It  is  only 
to  add  the  unite  place  of  that  number  to  the  digit ; 
and,  if  it  exceed  ten,  it  raifes  the  amount  accordingly. 
Thus,  becaufe  8  and  6  is  14,  48  and  6  is  54.  It  will 
be  proper  to  mark  down  under  the  fums  of  each  co- 
lumn, in  a  fmall  hand,  the  figure  that  is  carried  to  the 
next  column.  This  prevents  the  trouble  of  going 
over  the  whole  operation  again,  in  cafe  of  interrup- 
tion or  midake.  If  you  want  to  keep  the  account 
clean,  mark  down  the  fum  and  figure  you  carry  on  a 
fcparate  paper,  and,  after  revifing  them,  tranfcribe  the 
fum  only.  After  fome  praftice,  we  ought  to  acquire 
the  habit  of  adding  two  or  more  figures  at  one  glance. 
This  is  particularly  ufeful  when  two  figures  which 
amount  to  10,  as  6  and  4,  or  7  and  3,  ftand  together  in 
the  column. 

Every  operation  in  arithmetic  ought  to  be  revifed, 
to  prevent  miftakes  ;  and  as  one  is  apt  to  fall  into  the 
fame  miftake,  if  he  revife  it  in  the  fame  manner  he  per- 
formed it,  it  is  proper  either  to  alter  the  order,  or  elfe 
to  trace  back  the  fteps  by  which  the  operation  advan- 
ced, which  will  lead  us  at  laft  to  the  number  we  began 
with.  Every  method  of  proving  accounts  may  be  re- 
ferred to  one  or  other  of  thefe  heads. 

1  ft,  Addition  may  be  proven  by  any  of  the  follow- 
ing methods  :  Repeat  the  operation,  beginning  at  the 
top  of  the  column,  if  you  began  at  the  foot  when  you 
wrought  it. 

2d,  Divide  the  account  into  feveral  parts  ;  add  thefe 
feparately,  and  then  add  the  fums  togetlier.  If  their 
amount  correlpond  with  the  fum  of  the  account,  when 
added  at  once,  it  may  be  prefumed  right.  This  method 
is  particularly  proper  when  you  want  to  know  the  fums 
of  the  parts,  as  well  as  that  of  the  whole. 

3d,  Subtraft  the  numbers  fucceflively  from  the  fum  5 
if  the  account  be  right,  you  will  exhauft  it  exaftly, 
and  find  no  remainder. 

When 
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Adilltion.  When  tlie  (riven  number  confills  of  articles  of  dif- 
'"  V  '  ferent  value,  as  pound's,  (liillings,  and  pi  nee,  or  the 
like,  which  are  called  <ii[j'erciit  denominations,  the  ope- 
rations in  arithmetic  mull  be  regulated  by  the  value 
of  the  articles.  We  (hall  give  here  a  few  ot  the  moll 
ufcful  tables  for  the  learner's  information. 


IF.  Av'jirJiifxjis  IVctght. 
16  I)ramM=:i  ounce,  oz. 
16  Ounces:^  I  pound,  lb. 
28  Pounds^il  quarter,  qr. 

4  Quart.r::  1  hun.  wgh',  C. 
2  0  Hun.  weights  I  ton,  1", 


I.  Sterling  Money. 
4  Farthingsz::  1  penny, 

mar  Led  d. 
12  Pence:::!  (lulling,  s. 
20  Shillingszr  1  pound,  L. 
Alfo,  6s.  8d.:=i  noble 
I2s.^l  angel 
13s.  ^.d.  or  two  thirds 
ot  a  poundm  merk. 

Scots  money  is  divided  in  the  fame  manner  as  fter- 
ling,  and  has  one  twelfth  ot  its  value.  A  pound  Scots 
is  equal  to  is.  8d.  flcrling,  a  (liilling  Scots  to  a  pen- 
ny llerliiig,  and  a  penny  Scots  to  a  twelfth  part  of  a 
penny  (Icrling  ;  a  mark  Scots  is  two  thirds  of  a 
pound  Scots,  or  I3'j-d.  (lerling. 

III.  Troy  Weight.  \}J ,  Afiothecariet  Weight, 


20  Mitesr:  I  grain,  gr. 
24  Grains^  I  Pen,  w',  dw*. 
20  Penny  w":::i  ounce,  oz. 
12  Ounce5z3l  pound,  lib. 

V.  Engl[fli  Dry  Meafiire. 
2  Pints=  t  quart 
4  Quartsm  gallon 
2  Gallons:^  I  peck 
4  Pt'cks=ri  budiel 
8  Buflielsm  quarter 

VII.  Englljh  Land  Mea- 
fiire. 
305^  Square  yardszri  pole 

or  perch 
40  Poles::  I  rood 
4  Roods=ii  acre 

IX.  Long  Meafure. 
1 2  Inchcs=  I  foot 

3  Feetrri  yard 
5rYardsz::l  pole 
40  Poleszrl  furlong 

8  Furlongsm  mile 

3  Miles::^!  league 


20  Grainszri  fcruple,  Q 

3  Scruples=r  I  dram,   g 
8  I)rara«=  1  ounce,  § 

12  Ounces:::n  pound,  tb 

VI.  Scots  Dry  Meafure. 

4  Lippies:=  l  peck 
4  Pecksizri  firlot 
4  FirlotS3:i  boll 

16  Bolls=:i  chalder 


VIII.   Scots  Land  Mea- 
fure. 
36  Square  ellsm  fall 
40  Falls^ii  rood 

4  Roods=l  acre 

X.  Time. 
60  Sccondsnl  minute 
60  Minutest  1  hour 
24  Hourszrl  day 
7  Dayszzi  week 
365  Daysiri  year 
52  Weeks  &  iday=:iyear 

RuLEyir  Cotnpound  Addition.  "  Arrange  like  quan- 
"  titles  under  like,  and  carry  according  to  the  value 
"  of  the  higher  place." 

Note  I.  When  you  add  a  denomination,  which  con- 
tains more  columns  than  one,  and  from  which  you  car- 
ry to  the  higher  by  20,  30,  or  any  even  number  of  tens, 
firft  add  the  units  of  that  column,  and  mark  down  their 
fum,  carrying  the  tens  to  the  next  column  ;  then  add 
the  tens,  and  carry  to  the  higher  denomination,  by  the 
number  of  tens  that  it  contains  of  the  lower.  For  ex- 
ample, in  adding  fhlUings,  carry  by  10  from  the  units 
to  the  tens,  and  by  2  from  the  tens  to  the  pounds. 

Note  2.  If  you  do  not  carry  by  an  even  number  of 
tens,  fiill  find  the  complete  fum  of  the  lower  denomi- 
nation, then  inquire  how  luany  of  the  higher  that  fum 
contains,  and  carry  accordingly,  and  mark  the  remain- 
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dcr,  if  any,   under  the    column.      For  example,    if  the   Adiiiiion. 
fnm  of  a  column  ot  pence  be  43,   which  is   three  (liil  • 

lings  and  fevcn  pence,  mark  7  under  the  pence  column, 
and  carry  3  to  tliat  of  the  (liillingv. 

Note  5.  Some  adil  the  lower  denominations  after 
the  following  method  :  when  thty  have  reckoned  a* 
many  as  amounts  to  one  of  the  higher  denominition, 
or  upwards,  they  mark  a  dot,  and  begin  ag'iin  with 
the  excefs  of  the  number  reckoned  above  the  value  of 
the  denomination.  The  numlier  of  dots  (hows  how 
many  are  carried,  and  the  lall  reckoned  number  is 
placed  under  the  column. 

Examples  in  Sterling  Money. 


L.  14; 

6 

8 

L.  16 

9 

"i 

215 

3 

9 

169 

16 

10 

J72 

i8 

4 

36 

12 

9i 

645 

7 

7 

54 

7 

6 

737 

2 

3 

3'5 

- 

■1 

35 

3 

9 

7 

'9 

6 

9 

- 

7 

707 

'9 

1 1 

1764 

12 

3 

'4 

14 

4 

780 

- 

- 

84 

18 

H 

99 

9 

9 

I2J 

3 

7 

IJO 

10 

- 

16 

16 

8i 

8+4 

9 

7 

62 

J 

.3 

In  Avoirdupois  Weight. 


T. 

C. 

'?'■• 

lb. 

I 

19 

3 

26 

— 

14 

I 

16 

2 

18 

I 

16 

- 

I 

2 

n 

3 

I 

- 

10 

- 

17 

2 

.24 

- 

I.? 

3 

18 

4 

6 

5 

- 

6 

3 

9 

6 

4 

- 

4 

5 

5 

— 

5 

r. 

C. 

gr. 

li. 

3 

'5 

2 

24 

6 

3 

- 

'9 

5 

7 

3 

26 

3 

2 

2 

- 

4 

i 

I 

10 

— 

18 

I 

12 

I 

I 

I 

I 

5 

3 

- 

7 

6 

4 

- 

9 

4 

6 

- 

5 

2 

' 

3 

4 

When  on«  page  will  not  contain  the  whole  account, 
we  add  the  articles  it  contains,  and  write  againd  their 
fum  Carried  forward -^  and  we  begin  the  next  page 
with  the  lum  of  the  foregoing,  writing  againft  it, 
Brought  forward. 

When  the  articles  fill  feveral  pages,  and  their  whole 
fum  is  known,  which  is  the  cafe  in  tranfcribing  ac- 
counts, it  is  bcft  to  proceed  in  the  follo'Aing  manner: 
Add  tlie  pages,  placing  the  fums  on  a  feparate  paper  ; 
then  add  the  lums,  and  if  the  amount  of  the  whole  be 
right,  it  only  remains  to  find  what  number  Ihould 
be  placed  at  the  foot  and  top  of  the  pages.  For  this 
purpofe,  repeat  the  fum  of  the  firft  page  on  the  fame 
line  ;  add  the  (urns  of  the  firft  and  fccond,  placing 
the  amount  in  a  line  with  the  ftcond  ;  to  this  add 
the  fum  of  the  third,  placing  the  amount  in  a  line 
with  the  third.  Proceed  in  the  like  manner  with  the 
others;  and  if  the  laft  lum  correfponds  with  the  amount 
of  the  pTge,  it  is  right.  Thefe  fums  are  tranfcribed 
at  the  toot  of  the  refpeclive  pages,  and  tops  of  the 
following  ones. 

4  K  Exam/>!ei. 
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Siibtrac- 

Examples, 

•'°"_,L.i;U  6  8 

L. 

L. 

L. 

42  3  9 

170 

? 

4       70     4 

2     ij 

3 

9 

175  4  9 

66 

9 

8       18     6 

8     12 

2 

6 

42  5  7 

73 

8 

6       12   13 

2       7 

5 

4 

J63  7  4 

45 

3 

2       15     3 

9       « 

- 

— 

148  5  8 

78 

7 

9       17     5 

4       - 

9 

6 

73  2  3 

12 

- 

-       18     6 

8       - 

5 

10 

L. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

I"  Page, 

L.778 

16 

-     L.  778 

16     - 

2", 

445 

'4 

5         12^ 

10     5 

3',' 

'5' 

19 

9         1376 

10     2 

4"-, 

43 

6 

11         1419 

17     I 

L.I4I9     17       I 
Then  we  tranfcribe  778I.  l6s.  at  the  foot  of  the  firft 
and  top  of  the  fccond  pages,  1224!.  lo?.  5d.  at  the  foot 
of  the  fecond  and  top  of  third  ;  and  fo  on. 

Chap.  III.  SUBTRACTION. 

Subtraction  is  the  operation  hy  which  we  take  a 
leffer  number  from  a  greater,  and  find  their  difference. 
It  is  esa'5lly  oppofite  to  addition,  and  is  performed  by 
learners  in  a  like  manner,  beginning  at  the  greater, 
and  reckoning  downwards  the  units  of  the  lefler.  The 
greater  is  called  the  minuend,  and  the  leffer  \.\\tfubtra- 
hend. 

If  any  figure  of  the  fubtrallend  be  greater  than  the 
correfponding  figure  of  the  minuend,  we  add  ten  to 
'that  of  the  minuend,  and  having  found  and  marked 
the  difference,  we  add  one  to  the  next  place  of  the  fub- 
trahend.  This  is  called  ton-owing  ten.  The  reafon 
will  appear,  if  we  confider  that,  when  two  numbers 
are  equally  increafed  by  adding  the  fame  to  both,  their 
difference  will  riot  be  altered.  When  we  proceed  as 
direfted  above,  we  add  ten  to  the  minuend,  and  we 
likewife  add  one  to  the  higher  place  of  the  fubtrahend, 
which  is  equal  to  ten  of  the  lower  place. 

Rule.  "  Subtraft  units  from  units,  tens  from  tens, 
"  and  fo  on.  If  any  figure  of  the  fubtrahend  be 
"  greater  than  the  correfponding  one  of  the  minuend, 
"  borrovv  ten." 

Example.  Minuend  173694         738641 

Subtrahend       21453  379^35 
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add  I  2  pence  when  necefl'ary  to  the  minuend,  and  at  the    Subtrac- 
next  flcp,  we  add  one  (l)illing  to  the  fubtrahend.  """• 

Note  2.  When  there  are  two  places  in  the  fame  de- 
nomiriation,  if  the  next  higher  contain  exaftly  fo  many 
tens,  it  is  bed  to  lubtraft  the  units  firil,  borrowing  ten 
when  neceffary  ;  and  then  fubtraft  the  tens,  borrowing, 
if  there  is  occafion,  according  to  the  number  of  lens  in 
the  higher  denomination. 

Note  3.  If  the  value  of  the  higher  denomination  be 
not  an  even  number  of  tens,  fubtrafl  the  units  and  tens 
at  once,  borrowing  according  to  the  value  of  the  higher 
denomination. 

Note  4.  Some  choofe  to  fubtraft  the  place  in  the  fub- 
trahend, when  it  exceeds  that  of  the  minuend,  from  the^ 
value  of  the  higher  denomination,  and  add  the  minuend 
to  the  difference.  This  is  only  a  different  order  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  gives  the  fame  aufwer. 

Note  5.  As  cuftora  has  eilabliflied  the  method  of 
placing  the  fubtrahend  under  the  minuend,  we  follow  it 
when  there  is  no  reafon  for  doing  otherwife  ;  the  mi- 
nuend may  be  placed  under  the  inbtrahend  with  equal 
propriety  ;  and  the  learner  ftiould  be  able  to  work  it 
either  way,  with  equal  readinefs,  as  this  laft  is  fome- 
times  more  convenient  >  of  which  indances  will  occur 
afterwards. 

Note  6.  The  learner  fhould  alfo  acquire  the  habit 
when  two  numbers  are  marked  down,  of  placing  fucb 
a  number  under  the  leffer,  that,  when  added  together, 
the  fum  may  be  equal  to  the  greater.  The  operation 
is  the  fame  as  fubtraflion,  though  conceived  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner,  and  is  ufeful  in  balancing  accounts  and 
on  other  occafion«. 

It  is  often  neceffary  to  place  the  fums  in  different  co- 
lumns, in  order  to  exhibit  a  clear  view  of  what  is  re- 
quired. For  inllance,  if  the  values  of  feveral  parcels 
of  goods  are  to  be  added,  and  each  parcel  confifts  of 
feveral  articles,  the  particular  articles  ffiould  be  placed 
in  an  inner  column,  and  the  fum  ot  each  parcel  extend- 
ed to  the  outer  column,  and  the  total  added  there. 

If  any  perfon  be  owing  an  account,  and  has  made 
fome  partial  payments,  the  payments  mufl  be  placed  in 
an  inner  column,  and  their  fum  extended  under  that  of 
the  account  in  the  outer  column,  and  fubftrafled  there. 

An  example  or  two  will  make  this  plain, 
id.]  30  yards  linen  at  2s. 
45  ditto  at  IS.  6d. 


Remainder     152  241  359406 

To  prove  fubllraflion,  add  the  fubtrahend  and  re- 
mainder together  ;  if  their  fum  be  equal  to  the  mi- 
nuend, the  account  is  right. 

Or  fubtraft  the  remainder  from  the  minuend.  If 
the  difference  be  equal  to  the  fubtrahend,  the  account 
is  right. 

KvLzfor  compou?idfubtraBion.     "  Place  like  deno- 
"  minations  under  like  ;  and  borrow,  when   neceffary, 
"  according  to  the  value  of  the  higher  place." 
Examplet, 
C.      qr.    lib. 

3         12     3     19 

6  4     3     24 


L,i46 

58 


A. 

15 
12 


R.    F. 

2     24 
2    36 


E. 

18 
7 


L.  87  15     9  7     3     23  2     3     28     II 

Note  1.  The  reafon  for  borrowing   is  the   fame   as 
in  fimple  fubtraflion.    Thus,  in  fubtrafting  pence,  we 


L-3 

3 


7     6 


1  20  lb.  thread  at  4s. 
40  ditto  at  3s. 
30  ditto         at  2S.  6d. 


L.24 
6 


2d.]   1773. 

Jan.  15.  Lent  James  Smith 
22.  Lent  him  further 


3    '5 


50 
70 


■L.6    7    6 


33  ^5 


L.  40 


Feb. 


Received  in  part 
Received  further 
In  gold  L.io  10 
In  filvei      1 3 


L.I  20 


L.62 


23 


.    85  10 
Balance  due  me     L. ^^4  lo 
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Mliltipli- 
catiun. 


In  multiplication,  two  numbers  are  given,  and  it  is 
required  to  find  how  much  the  firfl  amounts  to,  when 
rcLkoncd  as  many  times  as  there  arc  units  in  the  fe- 
cond.  Tlius,  8  multiplied  by  5,  or  ?  times  8,  is  40. 
The  given  numbers  (8  and  5)  are  called  fatiors  ;  the 
firft  (8)  the  mulliplicand ;  the  lecond  (5)  xhc multiplier ; 
and  the  amount  (40)  xhe proiluit. 

This  operation  is  nothing  elfc  than  addition  of  the 
fame  number  feveral  times  repeated.  If  we  mark  8 
five  times  under  each  other,  and  add  tliem,  the  fum 
is  40  :  But,  as  this  kind  of  addition  is  of  frequent  and 
extenfive  ufe,  in  order  to  (horten  the  operation,  we 
mark  down  the  number  only  once,  and  conceive  it  to 
be  repeated  as  often  as  there  are  units  in  the  multiplier. 

For  this  purpofc,  the  learner  muil  be  thoroughly  ac- 
fjuainted  with  the  following  multiplication  table,  which 
is  compofed  by  adding  each  digit  twelve  times.  * 


Twice 
1  is  2 

2 

3 


4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

10 

1 1 

12 


4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 
16 
18 
20 
22 
24 


Thrict 

Foil 

r  times 

Five 

times 

Six  times 

I  IS  3 

I 

IS  4 

I 

IS   5 

I   is   6 

2      6 

2 

8 

2 

10 

2       12 

3      9 

3 

12 

3 

15 

3     '8 

4       12 

4 

16 

4 

20 

4     24 

5     >5 

S 

20 

S 

2,9 

5     30 

6     18 

6 

24 

6 

30 

6     36 

7      2' 

7 

28 

7 

3.5 

7     42 

8     24 

8 

32 

8 

40 

8     48 

9     27 

9 

36 

9 

45 

9     54 

to     30 

10 

40 

10 

50 

10     60 

"     3.^ 

1 1 

44 

II 

.?5 

II     66 

12     36 

12 

48 

12 

60 

12     72 

Seven  times 

1  is    7 

2  14 

3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
1 1 

12 


Eight  times 

1  is  8 

2  16 


3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
1 1 

12 


24 
32 
40 
48 

56 
64 

72 
80 

88 
96 


Nine  times 

I  is     9 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

10 
1 1 
12 


18 
27 
36 
45 
54 
63 
72 
81 
90 

99 

108 


Ten  times 
I  is  10 


2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

10 
II 
12 


20 

30 
40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

1 10 

120 


Elev( 

n  times 

I 

is    II 

2 

22 

3 

33 

4 

44 

5 
6 

55 
66 

7 
8 

77 
88 

9 

99 

10 

no 

1 1 

121 

12 

132 

21 

28 

35 
42 
49 
56 

(>3 
70 

77 
84 

Twelve  times 
is    12 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
II 
12 


24 

36 

48 

60 

72 

84 

96 

108 

120 

132 

144 


If  both  faftors  be  under  12,  the  table  exhibits  the 
produft  at  once.  If  the  multiplier  only  be  under  12, 
we  begin  at  the  unit  place,  and  multiply  the  figures 
in  their  order,  carrying  the  tens  to  the  higher  place, 
as  in  addition. 

Ex,  76859  multiplied  by  4,  or  76859  added  4  times, 

4  76859 

768,-9 

307436  76859 


307436 

If  the  mulitiplier  be  10,  we  annex  a  cypher  to  the 
multiplicand.  If  the  multiplier  be  ico,  we  annex  two 
cyphers  ;  and  fo  on.  The  reafon  is  obvious,  from  the 
ufe  of  cyphers  in  notation. 

If  the  multiplier  be  any  digit,  with  one  or  more 
cyphers  on  the  right  hand,  we  multiply  by  the  figure, 


and  «nnex  an  equal  number  of  typheri  to  the  produi^.  Multci.li- 
'I'hus,  if  it  be  required  to  multiply  by  50,  we  firft  ,  ^'""°- 
muhi|>lY  by  5,  and  then  annex  a  cypher.  It  is  the 
fame  thing  as  to  add  the  rnuhiplicarid  50  times  ;  and 
this  might  be  done  by  writing  the  account  at  large,  di- 
viding the  column  into  10  parts  of  5  line?,  finding  the 
funi  of  each  part,  and  adding  thefe  ten  fums  together. 

II  the  multiplier  confill  of  feveral  fignificant  figures, 
we  multiply  fepaiately  by  each,  and  add  the  produfl'. 
It  is  the  lame  as  if  we  divided  a  long  account  of  ad- 
dition into  parts  correfponding  to  the  figures  of  the 
multiplier. 


Example.     To  multiply  7329  by  365. 


7329 
5 


7329 

60 


7329         36645=     5  '''ne«. 
300       43974;.—  60  times. 
2198700=300  times. 

36645   439740   2198700  — : : 

2675085=365  times. 

It  is  obvious  that  ;  times  the  multiplicand  added  to 
6o  times,  and  to  303  times,  the  fame  mofl  amount  to 
the  produft  required.  In  praflice,  we  place  the  pro- 
dufls  at  once  under  each  other  ;  and  as  the  cyphers 
arifing  from  the  higher  places  of  the  multiplier  are 
loft  in  the  addition,  we  omit  them.  Hence  may  be 
inferred  the  following 

Rule.  "  Place  the  multiplier  under  the  multipli- 
"  cand,  and  multiply  the  latter  fucccllively  by  the 
"  figniticant  figures  of  the  former  ;  placing  the  right- 
"  hand  figure  of  each  pioducl  under  the  figure  of  the 
"  multiplier  from  which  it  aiifcs;  then  add  the  pro- 
«  dua." 


Ex. 


7329 
365 

36645 

43974 
21987 

2675085 


42785 
9« 

42785 
385065 

3893435 


37846 
235 


95956 
8704 


189230  375824 

".'S38        657692 
75692         75'648 


8893810      817793024 

A  number  which  cannot  be  produced  by  tke  mul- 
tiplication of  two  others  is  czWcd  a.  prime  yiumbir  ;  as 
3,  5,  7,  J  I,  and  many  others. 

A  number  which  may  be  produced  by  the  multi- 
plcation  of  two  or  more  fmaller  ones,  is  called  a  corri' 
po/ile  number.  For  example,  27,  which  ariles  from  the 
multiplication  of  9  by  3;  and  thefe  numbers  (9  and  3) 
are  called  the  component  parts  of  27. 

Contraiiions  and  Varieties  in  Multiplication. 

Firft,  If  the  multiplier  be  a  compofite  number,  we 
may  multiply  fucceflively  by  the  component  parts. 

Ex,  7638  by  45  or  5  times  9  7638  ift,        5492  by  72 

45  9  2tl,      13759^7  S^ 

■  3d,      5641 7  by  1 44 


68742  4th,     73048  by  84 
5  5th,  166549  hy  I  25 
•6ih.  378914  by  54 


38190 
3C552 

343710  3437107th,  52081307  63 

Becaufe  the  fecond  produdl  is  equal  to  five  times  the 

firft,  and  the  firft  is  equal   to  nine  times  the  mu'ti- 

4  K  2  plicand, 
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plicand,  It  is  obvious  that  the  fecoiid  pioduft  muft  be 
five  times  ninei  or  forty-five  times  as  great  as  the 
multiplicand. 

Secondly,  If  the  multiplier  be  5,  which  is  the  half 
of  10,  we  may  annex  a  cypher  and  divide  by  2.  If 
it  be  25,  which  is  the  fourth  part  of  100,  we  may 
annex  two  cyphers,  and  divide  by  4.  Other  con- 
traftions  of  the  like  kind  will  readily  occur  to  the 
learner. 

Thirdly,  To  multiply  by  9,  which  is  one  lefs  than 
10,  we  may  annex  a  cypher  ;  and  fubtrafl  the  multi- 
plicand from  the  number  it  corapofes.  To  multiply 
by  99,999,  or  any  number  of  9's,  annex  as  many  cy- 
phers, and  fubtraft  the  multiplicand.  The  reafon  is 
obvious  ;  and  a  like  rule  may  be  found,  though  the 
unit  place  be  different  from  9. 

Fourthly,  Sometimes  a  line  of  the  produft  Is  more 
eafily  obtained  from  a  former  line  of  the  fame  than 
from  the  multiplicand. 

Kv.  ifl.]   1372  2d.]   1348 


1372 
84 


36 


5488 
IC976 


8088 
4044 


1 15248  48528 

In  the  firft  example,  inftead  of  multiplying  by  5,  we 
may  multiply  5480  by  2  ;  and,  in  the  fecond,  inllead 
of  multiplying  by  3,  we  may  divide  80S8  by  2. 

Fifthly,  Sometimes  the  produft  of  two  or  more  fi- 
gures may  be  obtained  at  once,  from  the  pro_uft  ot  a 
figure  already  found. 

Ex.  llf.]      14356  2d.]      3462321 

648  96484 


1 14848 
918784 

9302688 


13849284 
166191408 
332382816 


Ex.  I  ft.]  3125 
642 


3'25 
642 


18750 
12500 
6250 

2006250 


J8750 
131250 

2006250 


It  is  a  matter   of  indifference  which  of  the  faftors   MultijilU 
be  vfed   as  the  multiplier  ;  for  4  multiplied  by  3  ^i'^es ,   '"■^^'""- 
the  fame  produfl  as  3   multiplied   by  4  ;   and  the  like 
holds    univerfally   tiue.      To  illuftrate    this,    we  may 
mark  three  rows  of  points,  four  in  each   .... 
row,  placing  the  rows  under  each  other  ;   .      .     .      . 
and  we   fhall   alfo   have  four  rows,  con-  .... 
taining  three  points  each,  if  we  reckon  the  rows  down- 
wards. 

Multiplication  is  proven  by  repeating  the  opera- 
tion, ufing  the  multiplier  for  the  multiplicand,  and  the 
multiplicand  for  the  multiplier.  It  may  alfo  be  proven 
by  divifion,  or  by  calling  out  the  9's  ;  of  which  after- 
wards ;  and  an  account,  wrought  by  any  contraftion, 
may  be  proven  by  performing  the  operation  at  large, 
or  by  a  different  contraflion. 

Compound  Multiplication. 

Rule  I.  "  If  the  multiplier  do  not  exceed  12,  the 
"  operation  is  performed  at  once,  beginning  at  the 
"  lowert  place,  and  carrying  according  to  the  value  of 
"  the  place." 

{Examples.^    Cwt.  qr.  Ih.     ^.'  i?.  P.     Lh,  o%.d<wi 
L.   1367        1228       13318        7J9 
9  5  6  12 


334058579364 
In  the  fecond  example,  we  multiply  firft  by  4;  then, 
becaufe  12  times  4  is  48,  we  multiply  the  firft  line 
of  the  produfl  by  12,  inftead  of  multiplying  feparately 
by  8  and  4  J  laftly,  Becaufe  twice  48  i^  96,  we  multi- 
ply the  fecond  line  of  the  produft  by  2,  inftead  of  mul- 
tiplying feparately  by  6  and  9. 

When  we  follow  this  method,  we  muft  be  careful  to 
place  the  right-hand  figure  of  each  produft  under  the 
right-liand  figure  of  that  part  of  the  multiplier  which 
it  is  derived  from. 

It  would  anfwer  equally  well  in  all  cafes,  to  begin 
the  work  at  the  higheft  place  of  the  multiplier  j  and 
contraflions  are  fometlmcs  obtained  by  following  that 
firder. 


2d.]     32452 
52575 

162260 
81 1300 
24339CO 

1706163900 


L.ii 


9   '9     3 


62 


S3  —  28    89     5     8 


Rule  II.  "  If  the  multiplier  be  a  compofite  num- 
"  ber,  whofe  component  parts  do  not  exceed  12,  mul- 
"  tiply  firft  by  one  of  thefe  parts,  then  multiply  the 
"  pioduft  by  the  other.  Proceed  in  the  fame  manner 
•'  if  there  be  more  than  two." 

£x.  ift.]     L.    15     3     8  by  32  =  8x4 


L.i: 


4: 
4 


8  times. 


L.485   17     4=32  times. 

2d.]     L.     17     3     8by75=rjX5X3 
3 


5'    ir 

—  =  3  times. 

5 

257   «5 

-  :=  15  times 
5 

L.  1288    15     -=75  times. 

Note  I.  Although  the  component  parts  will  an- 
fwer in  any  order,  it  is  beft,  when  it  can  be  done,  to 
take  them  in  fuch  order  as  may  clear  off  fome  of  the 
lower  places  at  the  firft  multiplication,  as  is  done  in 
Ex.  2d. 

Note  2.  The  operation  may  be  proved,  by  taking 
the  component  parts  in  a  different  order,  or  dividing 
the  multlpHer  in  n  difl^crent  manner. 

RuLK  III.  "  If  the  multiplier  be  a  prime  number, 
"  multiply  firft  by  the  compofite  number  next  lower, 
"  then  by  the  difference,  and  add  the  produfls." 


Chap.  IV. 
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L.  287     2  -=8  times. 


L.2296   1 6  —==64  times. 
»07   »3  3=  3  ''™«- 


L.2404     9  3=67  times. 


35  '7  9'^y''7  =  ^4  +  3  Here  bccaufc  8  times  8 
8  64=3  8x8  is  64,  wc  multiply  twice 
by  8,  which  (iives2296l. 
I  6s.  equal  to  64  times  the 
multiplicand  ;  then  wc  find 
the  amount  of  3  times  the 
multiplicand,  which  is 
107I.  13s.  31^.  ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  thefc  added, 
amount  to  67,  the  multi- 
plicand. 

Rule  IV.  "  If  there  be  a  compofite  number  a  lit- 
"  tie  above  the  multiplier,  we  may  multiply  by  that 
<'  number,  and  by  the  difference,  and  fublrd(fl  the 
"  fecoiid  prodnft  from  the  firft." 

L.      17     4     5byio')=:io8 —  2       Here  we  multiply 
12       108=      9X  12  by  12  andg.thecom- 
ponent  parts  of  108, 
and  obt;tin  a  product 
of  l86ol.6s'.  equal  to 
108  times  the  multi- 
plicand; and,  as  this 
is  twice  oftener  than 
was  required,  we  fub- 
traft    the     multipli- 
cand   doubled,    and 
the  remainder  is  the 
number  fought. 
Example.      34I.  8s.  2-1J.  by  3466. 
Rule  V.     "  If  the  multiplier  be  large,  multiply  by 
•'  10.    and    multiply   the    produft    again   by    10  ;    by 
"  which  means  you  obtain  rin  hundred  times  the  tjiven 
•'  number.      If  the   multiplier  exceed  1000,   multiply 
"by  10  again  ;  and  continue  it  farther,  if  the    multi- 
"  plier    rtquire   it  ;  then    multiply   the   given   numbi-r 
"  by  the  unit-place  of  the  multiplii-r  ■,  the  fiift  produft 
«'  by  the  ten-place,  the   fecond   produft   by  the   hun- 
"  dred-place  ;  and  lo  on.     Add  the  produils  thus  ob- 
"  tained  together." 

L.       34     8     ;lby5=L.     \m     i     ci= 
10 


L.  206 

•3 

9 

L.I  8, -9 

'7 

— 1=108  times 

34 

8 

lorz      2  times 

L.I 8 25     8     2=206  times 


172 


5  times 


10  times  L.    344     s     i    by  6= 


2064  I J     S 


60  times 


100 times  f..  3441     — to    by  4=     I37<S4     3     4  =40Dtimes 

10 

1000  times L.344 10     8     4    by  3=   103231     5  —  =30Cotime5 


L.  119232  9  ! 0-1=3465 times 
The  ufe  of  multiplication  is  to  compute  the  amount 
of  any  number  of  equal  articles,  either  in  refpeft  of 
meafure,  weight,  value,  or  any  other  confideration. 
The  multiplicand  expreffes  how  much  is  to  be  reck- 
oned for  each  article  ;  and  the  multiplier  expreffes 
how  many  times  that  is  to  be  reckoned.  As  the 
multiplier  points  out  the  number  of  articles  to  be 
added,  it  is  always  an  abftrafl  number,  and  has  no 
reference  to  any  value  or  meafure  whatever.  It  is 
therefore  quite  improper  to  attempt  the  multiplica- 
tion of  fliilllngs  by  ftiillings,  or  to  confider  the  multi- 
plier as  exprefTive  of  any  denomination.  The  moft 
common  inflances  in  which  the  practice  of  this  opera- 
tion is  required,  are,  to-  find  the  amount  of  any 
number  of  parcels,  to  find  the  value  of  any  number  of 
articles,  to  find  the  weight  or  meafure  of  a  number  of 
articles,  6cc. 


This  computation,  for  changing  any  fum  of  money,  D' 
weight,  or  meafure,  into  a  different  kind,  is  called' 
Rkduction.  When  the  quantity  given  i>  exprcffcd 
in  different  denominations,  we  reduce  the  highcft  to 
the  next  lower,  and  add  thereto  the  given  number  of 
that  denomination  ;  and  proceed  in  like  manner  till 
we  have  reduced  it  to  the  loweft  denomination. 

Example.     To  reduce  46I.  131.  i\A.  to  farthings. 
L.  46 

20  Or  thus  : 


629 


vifion. 


920  fliillings  in  L.46 
>3 

933  (hillings  in  L.46   13 
12 


L.46  13  8i 

30 

933 
12 


11196  pence  in   L.46  13 
8 


11204 
4 


II 204  pence  in       L.46   13   8  44819 

4 


44186  farthings  in  L.46    13   8 
3 


44819  farthings  in  L.46   13   %\ 
It  is  ealy  to  take  in  or   add    the   higher  denomina- 
tion at  the  fame  time  we  multiply  the  lower. 

Chap.  V.  DIVISION. 

In  divifion,  two  numbers  are  given  j  and  it  is  re- 
quired to  find  how  often  the  former  contains  the  lat- 
ter. Thus,  it  may  be  alked  how  often  21  contains  7, 
and  the  aniwer  is,  exaftly  3  times.-  The  former  given 
number  (21)  is  called  the  Z)/'U;V<'»</;  the  latter  (7)  the 
Divifor  ;  and  the  number  tequired  (3)  the  .^/o/;e///.  It 
frequently  happens  that  the  divifion  cannot  be  comple- 
ted exailly   without  fraftions.      Thus  it  may   be  aik- 


?    th( 


ifwer 


ed,  how  often   8   is  contained 
twice,  and  the  remainder  of  3. 

This  operation  confills  in  fubtrafling  the  divifor 
from  the  dividend,  and  again  fiom  the  remainder,  as 
often  as  it  can  be  done,  and  reckoning  the  number  of 
fubtra(51ions  j  as, 

21  19 

7  firft  fubtraaion  8  firft  fubtraaion 


»4 
7  fecond  fubtraaion 


7  third  fubtraftion. 


II 


8  fecond  fubtraftion 
3  remainder. 


As  this  operation,  performed  at  large,  would  be 
very  tedious,  when  the  quotient  is  a  high  number,  it 
is  proper  to  fliorten  it  by  every  convenient  method  ; 
and,  tor  this  purpofe,  we  may  multiply  the  divifor 
by  any  number  whofe  produft  is  not  greater  than 
the  dividend,  and  fo  fubtratl  it  twice  or  thrice,  or 
oftener,  at  the  fame  time.  The  beft  way  is  to  mul- 
tiply it  by  the  grealell  number,  that  does  not  raife 
the  produft  too  high,  and  that  number  is  alfo  the 
quotient.  For  example,  to  divide  45  by  7,  we  in^ 
quire  what  is  the  greateft  multiplier  for  7,  that  does 

not 
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not  give  a  product  above  45  ;  and  we  fliall  find  that 
it  is  6  ;  and  6  times  7  is  42.  which,  fubtrafled  from 
45,  leaves  a  remainder  of  3.  Therefore  7  may  be 
fubtraifted  6  times  from  45  ;  or,  which  is  the  fame 
thing,  45,  divided  by  7,  gives  a  quotient  of  6,  and  a 
remainder  of  3. 

If  the  divifor  do  not  exceed  12,  we  readily  find  the 
higheft  multiplier  that  can  be  ufed  from  the  multipli- 
cation table.  If  it  exceed  i  2,  we  may  try  any  multi- 
plier that  we  think  will  anfwer.  If  the  produdl  be 
greater  than  the  dividend,  the  multiplier  is  too  great  ; 
and  if  the  remainder,  after  the  produft  is  fubtrafted 
from  the  dividend,  be  greater  than  the  divifor, 
the  multiplier  is  too  fmall.  In  either  of  thefe  cafes, 
we  muft  try  another.  But  the  attentive  learner,  after 
fome  praSice,  will  generally  hit  on  the  right  multiplier 
at  firft. 

If  the  divifor  be  contained  oftener  than  ten  times  in 
the  dividend,  the  operation  requires  as  many  fteps  as 
there  ^re  figures  in  the  quotient.  For  inftance,  if  the 
quotient  be  greater  than  lOO,  but  lefs  than  looo,  it 
requires  3  fteps.  We  fitft  inquire  how  many  hundred 
times  the  divifor  is  contained  in  the  dividend,  and  fub- 
traift  the  amount  of  thefe  hundreds.  Then  we  in- 
quire how  often  it, is  contained  ten  times  in  the  remain- 
der, and  fubtraft  the  amount  of  thefe  tens.  Laftly, 
We  inquire  how  many  fingle  times  it  is  contained  in 
the  remainder.  The  method  of  proceeding  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  example  : 

To  divide  5936  by  8. 
From     5936 
Take     5600=700  times  8. 


Rem. 
From  which  take 

Rem. 
From  which  take 


336 

320  ■=  40  times  8 


16 

16  =  2  times  8 


o     742  times  8  in  all. 

It  is  obvious,  that  as  often  as  8  is  contained  in  59, 
fo  many  hundred  tiroes  it  will  be  contained  in  5900, 
or  in  5936  ;  and,  as  often  as  it  is  contained  in  33,  fo 
many  ten  times  it  will  be  contained  in  330,  or  in 
356  ;  and  thus  the  higher  places  of  the  quotient  will 
be  obtained  with  equal  eafe  as  the  lower.  7'he  ope- 
ration might  be  performed  by  fubtradling  8  conti- 
nually from  the  dividend,  which  will  lead  to  the  fnme 
conclufion  by  a  very  tedious  procefs.  After  700  fub- 
traftions,  the  remainder  would  be  336  ;  after  40  more, 
it  would  be  16  ;  and  after  2  more,  the  dividend  would 
be  entirely  exhaufted.  In  praflice,  we  omit  the  cy- 
phers, and  proceed  by  the  following 

Rules,  ift,  "  AITume  as  many  figures  on  the  left 
"  hand  of  the  multiplier  as  contain  the  divifor  once 
"  or  oftener  :  find  how  many  times  they  contain  it, 
"  and  place  the  anfwer  as  the  higheft  figure  of  the 
"  quotient. 

2d,  "  IMultiply  the  divifor  by  the  figure  you  have 
♦'  found,  and  place  the  produft  under  the  part  of  the 
"  dividend  from  which  it  is  obtained. 

3d,  "  Subtraft  the  produft  from  the  figures  above  it. 

4th,  "  Bring  down  the  next  figure  of  the  dividend 
"  to  the  remainder,  and  divide  the  number  it  makes 
"  up,  as  before." 
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Examples.]  I  ft.  8)593')(74i 
56.. 
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id.  63)305 14(748    t^'^'^on. ^ 

252  .  .  ^^•'-y—'J 


33 

491 

32 

441 

16 

504 

16 

504 

0 

0 

3d.  365)974932(2'57iT-Vf 

730... 

« 

2449 

2190 

2593 
2555 


382 

Remainder  17 

The  numbers  which  we  divide,  as  59,  33,  and  16, 
In  the  fiill  example,  ate  called  dividiia/s. 

It  is  ufual  to  mark  a  point  under  the  figures  of  the 
dividend,  as  they  are  brought  down,  to  prevent  mif- 
takes. 

If  there  be  a  remsiinder,  the  divifion  is  completed 
by  a  vulgar  traflion,  whofe  numerator  is  the  remainder, 
and  its  denominator  the  divifor.  Thus,  in  Ex.  3.  the 
quotient  is  2671,  and  the  remainder  17  ;  and  the  quo- 
tient completed  is  2671  y^-f. 

A  number  which  divides  another  without  a  remain- 
der is  laid  to  meafure  it ;  and  the  feveral  numbers 
which  meafure  another,  are  called  its  aliquot  pans. 
Thus  2,  4,  6,  8,  and  17,  are  aliquot  parts  ot  24. 
As  it  is  often  ufeful  to  dilcover  numbers  which  mea- 
fure others,  we  may  obferve, 

I  ft.  Every  number  ending  with  an  even  figure,  that 
is,  with  2,  4,  6,  8,  or  o,  is  raeafured  by  2. 

2d,  Every  number  ending  with.  5,  or  o,  is  meafur- 
ed  by  5. 

3d,  Every  number,  whofe  figures,  when  added,  a- 
mount  to  an  even  number  oi  5's  or  9's,  is  nieafured  by 
3  or  9,  refpeftively. 

ContrnSlions  and  Varieties  in  Divijions. 

Firft,  When  the  divifor  does  not  exceed  12,  the  whole 
computation  may  be  performed  vvitiiout  fetting  down 
any  figures  except  the  quotient. 

£.v.  7)35868(5124  or  7)3;868 

Secondly,  When  the  divifor  Is  a  compofitt  number, 
and  one  of  the  component  parts  alfo  meafuies  the  di- 
vidend, we  may  divide  fucceflively  by  the  component 
parts. 

JE.v.  I  ft.]  301  14  by  63    2d.]  975   bv  105=5x7X3 
9)301  H  5)975 

*       7)   334*^  3)'95 

Quotient         478  7)   65 

Quotient  9^ 

This  method  might  be  alfo  ufed,  although  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  divifor  do  not  mtafuie  the  divi- 
dend -f    but  the  learner  will    not  underftand   how  to 

oqanagc 
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Diviiiun.    manage  t^e  remninder  till  he  be  acjuaintcd  with    the 
"~^        '  do6lrinc  of  viilg.ir  fiafliofs. 

Thirdly,  Wlien  thert  are  cyphers  niinexcd  to  t))c 
divifor,  cut  them  oil",  and  cut  off  an  equal  iiumbir  of 
figures  from  the  dividend-,  annex  thcfe  figures  to  the 
itmaiuder,  Ex.  To  divide  37864^  by  j200. 

52|.o)37«6|43(72nf|. 
364- 

104 
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63  T 


4243 


The  reafon  will  appt-ar  by  performing  the  operation 
at  large,  and  comparing  the  rteps. 

To  divide  by  10,  iCO,  looo,  or  the  like.  Cut  off 
as  many  figures  on  the  right  hand  of  the  dividend  as 
there  are  cyphers  in  the  divifor.  The  figures  which 
remain  on  the  left  hand  compofe  the  quotient,  and 
the  figures  cut  off  compofe  the  remainder.         ' 

Fourthly,  When  the  divifor  confilis  of  feveral  fi- 
gures we  may  try  them  fepar  itely,  by  inquiring  how 
often  the  firit  figure  of  the  divifor  is  contained  in  the 
firft  figure  of  the  dividend,  and  then  confidering  wYie- 
ther  the  fecoiid  and  following  figures  of  the  divifor  be 
contained  as  often  in  the  correfponding  ones  ot  the  di- 
vidend with  the  remainder  (if  any)  prefixed.  If  not, 
we  mull  begin  again,  and  make  trial  of  a  lower  num- 
ber. When  the  remainder  is  nine,  or  upivards,  we 
may  be  fure  the  dirifion  will  hold  through  the  lower 
places ;  and  it  is  neceffary  to  continue  the  trial  far- 
ther. 

Fifthly,  We  may  make  a  table  of  the  produfls  of 
the  divifor,  multiplied  by  the  nine  digits,  in  order  to 
difcover  more  readily  how  often  it  is  contained  in  each 
dividual.  This  is  convenient  when  the  dividend  is 
very  long,  or  when  it  is  required  to  divide  frequently 
by  the  fame  divifor. 


73  by  2  =r  146 

3  =  219 
4=292 

5  =  365 

6  =  438 

7  =  511 

8  =  584 

9  =  657 


73)53872694(737982 
511 


Rem.  8 

Sixthly,  To  divide  by  9,  99,  999,  or  any  number 
of  9's,  tranfcribe  under  the  dividend  part  of  the 
fame,  (hifting  the  higheft  figure  as  many  places  to 
the  right  hand  as  there  are  9's  in  the  divifor.  Tran- 
fcribe it  again,  with  the  like  change  of  place,  as  often 
as  the  length  of  the  dividend  admits  ;  add  thefe  to- 
gether, and  cut  off  as  many  figures  from  the  right 
kand  of  the  fum  as  there  are  9's  in  the  divifor.     The 


figures  which  remain  on  the  left   hand   compofe   the    Divifion. 
quotient,  and  thofe  cut  off  the  remainder.  <f~'~ 

If  there  be  any  carriage  to  the  unit  place  of  the  quo- 
tient,  add   the  nuiiibt-r  carried  likcwife  to  the  remain- 
der, as  ill  E.\.  2. ;  and  if  the  figures  cut  off  be  all  9*1, 
add  I  to  the  quotient,  and  there  i^  no  remainder. 
Exawplit.  in.J99)324i23  2d.J99)547825 

324'  5478 

3>  54 


Quo 

tient 
33-] 

3273I96 
3273  and  reiti 

999)47<5523 
476 

.96. 
Quotient 

5533lS7 

I 

5333-58 

476J999 

I 

Quotient       477 

To  explain  the  reafon  of  tliis,  we  muff  recoiled, 
that  whatever  number  of  hundreds  any  dividend  con- 
tains, it  contains  an  equal  number  of  99's,  together 
with  an  equal  number  of  units.  In  Ex.  i.  the  divi- 
dend contains  3241  hundreds,  and  a  remainder  of  23. 
It  therefore  contains  324I  times  99,  and  alfo  3241, 
befides  the  remainder  already  mentioned. — Again, 
3241  contains  32  hundreds,  and  a  remainder  of  51  :  it 
therefore  contains  32  99's,  and  alfo  32,  befides  the  re- 
mainder of  41.  Confequently  the  dividend  contains 
99,  altogether,  3241  tiroes,  and  32  times,  that  is,  327 J 
times,  and  the  remainder  confifts  of  23,  41,  and  32, 
added,  which  makes  96.  # 

As  multiplication  fupplies  the  place  of  frequent  ad- 
ditions, and  divifion  of  frequent  fubtraflions,  they  are 
only  repetitions  and  contradlions  of  the  fimple  rules, 
and  when  compared  together,  their  tendency  is  ex- 
aftly  oppofite.  As  numbers,  increafed  by  addition, 
are  diminiftied  and  brought  back  to  their  original  quan- 
tity by  fubtra£lion  ;  in  like  manner,  numbers  com- 
pounded by  multiplication  are  reduced  by  divifion  to 
the  parts  from  which  they  were  compounded.  The 
multiplier  fliows  how  many  additions  are  neceffary  to 
produce  the  number ;  and  the  quotient  flnows  how 
many  fubtraftions  are  neceffary  to  exhaurt  it.  It 
follows,  that  the  produft,  divided  by  the  multipli- 
cand, will  quote  the  multiplier  ;  and  becaufe  either 
faflor  may  be  affumed  for  the  multiplicand,  therefore 
the  produtl  divided  by  either  faftor,  quotes  the  other, 
It  follows,  alfo,  that  the  dividend  is  equal  to  the  pro- 
duiS  of  the  divifor  and  quotient  multiplied  together  ; 
and  hence  thefe  operations  mutually  prove  each 
other. 

To  prove  multiplication.  Divide  the  produft  by 
either  faftor.  If  the  operation  be  right,  the  quotient 
is  the  other  faflor,  and  there  is  no  remainder. 

To  prove  divifion.  Multiply  the  divifor  and  quo- 
tient together  ;  to  the  produft  add  the  remainder,  if 
any  ;  and,  if  the  operation  be  right,  it  makes  up  the 
dividend.  Otherwife  divide  the  dividend  (after  fub- 
traiEling  the  remainder,  if  any)  by  the  quotient.  If 
the  operation  be  right,  it  will  quote  the  divifor.  The 
reafon  of  all  thefe  rules  may  be  collefted  from  the  laft 
paragraph. 

CompounJ 
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Divifion. 


Compound  Division. 

Rule  I.  "  When  the  dividend  only  confifts  of  dif- 
"  ferent  denominations,  divide  the  higher  denomina- 
♦'  tion,  and  reduce  the  remainder  to  the  next  lower, 
"  taking  in  (p.  629.  Rule  V.)  the  given  number  of 
"  that  denomination,  and  continue  the  divifion." 


Examples, 


'Divide  L.  465  :  12  :  8 
by  72. 
Z.     s.  d.  L.  s.  d. 
72)465   12  8  (6  9  4 
'•    432   ••   • 


Divide  345  cwt.  iq. 

by  22. 

Cwt.  q.lb.       Cwt, 
22)345    I    8        (15 
22  •    •    " 


81b. 


lb, 
21 


33 
20 


72)672 
648 


24 
12 


72)296 
288 


8  Rem. 


Or  we  might  divide  by  22)484 
the  component    parts    of         44 
72,   (as   explained  under         — • 
Tf>ird/y,  p.  631).  44 

44 


Rule  II.  "  When  the  divifor  is  in  different  deno- 
"  minations,  reduce  both  divifor  and  dividend  to  the 
••  loweft  denomination,  and  proceed  as  in  fimple  divi- 
"  fion.     The  quotient  is  an  abftraft  number." 

To  divide  96  cwt.  iq.  2olb. 

by  cwt.  2q.  81b. 
Cwl.  q.  lb.    Cwt.    q.  lb, 

L.  3  4  s  L.38  13  3  2  8  )  96     I  20 

20  20  44 


To  divide  38I.  13s. 

by  3I.  4s.  5d. 


64 

12 


773 


773         H 
12        28 

)9276(i2  quote.  120 
773         28 

3^1 
28 

3100 

770 

1546       4|oo( 
'546 

io8|ooi 

when  the  other  faftor  is  given  ;  and  therefore  Is  of  Divifion. 
two  kinds,  fince  either  the  multiplier  or  the  multipli-  "  * 
cand  may  be  given.  If  the  former  be  given,  it  difco- 
vers  what  that  number  is  which  is  contained  fo  many 
times  in  another.  If  the  latter  be  given,  it  difcovers 
how  many  times  one  number  is  contained  in  another. 
Thus,  it  anfwers  the  qucftions  of  an  oppofite  kind  to 
thofe  mentioned  under  Rule  IV.  p.  629.  as,  To  find 
the  quantity  of  a  fingle  parcel  or  fliare  ;  to  find  the 
value,  weight,  or  meafure,  of  a  fingle  article  ;  to  find 
how  much  work  is  done,  provifions  confumed,  intereft 
incurred,  or  the  like,  in  a  fingle  day,   &c. 

The  laft  ufe  of  divifion  is  a  kind  of  reduftion  ex- 
aftly  oppofite  to  that  defcribcd  under  Rule  V.  p.  629, 
The  manner  of  conducing  and  arranging  it,  when 
there  are  feveral  denominations  in  the  queftion,  will 
appear  from  the  following  examples. 

I.  To  reduce  15783  pence  2.  To  reduce  1 74865 grs.  to 

to  pounds,  (h.  and  pence.  lb.  oz.  and  dwt.  Troy. 

20  20        12 

12)15783(1215(65  24)174865(7286(364(30 

I2"-    120*  l68'-'    60  •  •   36* 


It  is  bcft  not  to  reduce  the  terms  lower  than  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  render  them  equal.  For  inftance,  if  each  of 
them  confiQs  of  an  even  number  of  fixpenccs,  four- 
pcnccs,  or  the  like,  we  reduce  them  to  fixpences,  or 
fourpences,  but  not  to  pence. 

The  ufc  of  divifion  is  to  find  either  of  the  faflors 
by  whofe  multiplication  a  given  number  is  produced, 


37 
3_6_ 

18 
12 


115 

100 

'5 


68 

128 

48 

120 

206 

86 

192 

80 

HS 

6 

144 

04 


(>3 
60 


Anfwer,  65I.  15s.  3d.  Anf.  381b.  40Z.  6dwt.  igr. 

In  the  firft  example,  we  reduce  15783  pence  to  dii'. 
lings,  by  dividing  by  12,  and  obtain  1315  (hillings, 
and  a  remainder  of  3  pence.  Then  we  reduce  1315 
{hillings  to  pounds,  by  dividing  by  20,  and  obtain  65 
pounds  and  a  remainder  of  15  Ihillings.  The  divifions 
might  have  been  contradled. 

In  the  praftice  of  arithmetic,  queflions  often  occur 
which  require  both  multiplication  and  divifion  to  re- 
folve.  This  happens  in  reduftion,  when  the  higher 
denomination  does  not  contain  an  exaft  number  of  the 
lower. 

RuLEyir  mixed  redtiBion.  "  Reduce  the  given  de- 
"  nomination  by  multiplication  to  forae  lower  one, 
"  which  is  an  aliquot  part  of  both  ;  then  reduce  that 
"  by  divifion  to  the  denomination  required." 


jE.v.  Reduce  31742I.  to  guineas. 


3'742 
20 


21)634840(30230 
63  ... . 


048 
42 


Here    we     multiply 
20,    o  which      reduces 
pounds    to     fhillings  ; 
divide  the    produfl    by 
which  reduces  the  fliillings 
to  guineas. 


by 
the 
and 
21. 


64 
63 


10  Anfwer,  30230  guineas  and  10  fliillings. 

As 
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Divilioii.        As  Portu^upfc  money  frequently  paffcs  here  in  p;iy- 
^"~^  '    ■ '  mcnts,  \vc  lliiill  give  a  table  of  tlie   pieces,  and  their 


(>3i 


7 
6 

12 

1 6 
i8 

9 
4 


value.      A  inuidore  zrL.l 

A  half  moidore 

A  quafter  niuiduie 

A  double  Joannes 

A  Joannes 

A  half  ditto 

A  (juarter  ditto 

An  eighth  ditto 
Note  I.  Guineas  miy  be  reduced  to  pounds,  by  add- 
ing one-twentieth  part  of  the  number. 

2.  Pounds  may  be  reduced  to  mcrks  by  adding  one 
half. 

3.  Merks  may  be  reduced  to  pounds  by  fubtradling 
one-third. 

4.  Four  moldores  are  equal  to  three  Joannes  :  where- 
fore moidores  may  be  lediiced  to  Joannes,  by  fubtraft- 
ing  one-fourth  ;  and  Joannes  to  moidores,  by  adding 
one-third. 

5.  Five  Joannes  are  equal  to  9I.  Hence  it  is  eafy 
to  reduce  Poituguefe  money  to  fterling. 

Another  cafe,  which  requires  both  multiplication 
and  divifion,  is,  when  the  value,  weight,  meafure,  or 
duration  of  any  quantity  is  given,  and  the  value,  &c. 
of  a  different  quantity  required,  we  firit  find  the  value, 
&c.  of  a  fingle  article  by  divifion,  and  then  the  value, 
6lc.  of  the  quantity  required,   by  multiplication. 

Ex.   If  3  yards  coll  15s.  ^i.  what  will  7  yards  coft, 
at  the  fime  rate  i" 
s.      d. 
3)    15     9  Price  of  3  yards. 

5     3  Price  of  i  yard,  by  Rule  IV.  p.  629. 
7 


L.  I    16     9  Price  of  7  yards   (by  par.  ii/t.  p.  632, 
col.  1.) 

Many  other  inftances  might  be  adduced,  where  the 
operation,  and  the  reafon  of  it,  are  equally  obvious. 
Thefe  are  generally,  though  unnecefTsrily,  referred  to 
the  rule  of  Proportion. 

We  (hall  now  offer  a  general  obfervation  on  all  the 
operations  in  arithmetic.  When  a  computation  re- 
quires feveral  fteps,  we  obtain  a  jult  anfwer,  whatever 
order  we  follow.  Some  arrangements  may  be  prefer- 
able to  others  in  point  of  eale,  but  all  of  them  lead  to 
the  fame  conclufion.  In  addition,  or  fubtra(flion,  we 
may  take  the  articles  in  any  order,  as  is  evident  from 
the  idea  of  number  j  or,  we  may  colleft  them  into  fe- 
veral fums,  and  add  or  fubtraft  thefe,  either  feparately 
or  together.  When  both  the  fimple  operations  are  re- 
quired to  be  repeated,  we  may  either  complete  one  of 
them  firft,  or  may  introduce  them  promifcuoufly,  and 
the  compound  operations  admit  of  the  fame  variety. 
When  feveral  numbers  are  to  be  multiplied  together, 
we  may  take  the  faclors  in  any  order,  or  we  may  ar- 
range them  into  leveral  claffes,  find  the  produfl  of  each 
clafs,  and  then  multiply  the  produfts  together.  When 
a  number  is  to  be  divided  by  feveral  others,  we  may 
take  the  divifors  in  any  order,  or  w-e  may  multiply  them 
into  each  other,  and  divide  by  the  produft  ;  or  we  may 
multiply  them  into  feveral  parcels,  and  divide  by  the 
produfts  fucceflively.  LalHy,  When  multiplication  and 
divifion  are  both  required,  we  may  begin  with  either  ; 
and  when  both  are  repeatedly  neceflary,  we  may  colledl 
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the  multipliers  into  one  produft,  and   the  divifors  Into    Divilion. 
another  ;  or,   we  may  colled  them  imo  parcel*,  or  ufe  """"v        ^ 
them  fingly,  and  that  in  any  order.    Still  we  ih'tll  obtain 
the  proper  anlwcr,  if  none  ot  the  leims  be  neglected. 

When  both  multiplication  and  divifion  arc  neceflary 
to  obtain  the  anfwer  of  a  quellion,  it  is  generally  bill 
to  begin  with  the  multiplication,  as  this  order  keeps  the 
account  as  clear  as  polTible  from  fradlions.  The  exam- 
ple lali  given  may  be  wrought  accordingly  as  follows: 
s.  d. 
'5     9 


3)S   'o     3 
I    16     9 

Some  accountants  prove  the  operations  of  arithme- 
tic by  a  method  which  they  call  calling  out  the  9'*, 
depending  on  the  following  principles  : 

Firll,  If  feveral  numbers  be  divided  by  any  divifor  : 
(the  remainders  being  always  added  to  the  next  num- 
ber), the  fum  of  the  quotients,  and  the  laft  retnainder, 
will  be  the  fame  as  thofe  obtained  when  the  fum  of 
the  numbers  is  divided  by  the  fame  divifor.  Thus, 
19,  15,  and  23,  ccntam,  together,  as  many  5's,  as  ma- 
ny 7's,  &c.  as  their  lum  57  docs,  and  the  remainders 
are  the  fame  ;  and,  in  thib  way,  addition  may  be  pro- 
ven by  divifion.  It  is  from  the  correfpondence  of  the 
remainders,  that  the  proof  by  carting  out  the  9's,  is 
deduced. 

Secondly,  If  any  figure  with  cyphers  annexed,  be 
divided  by  9,  the  quotient  confifts  entirely  of  that  fi- 
gure ;  and  the  remainder  is  alfo  the  fame.  Thus,  40, 
divided  by  9,  quotes  4,  remainder  4;  and  4:0  divided 
by  9,  quotes  44,  remainder  4.  The  fame  holds  with 
all  the  digits  ;  and  the  reafon  will  be  eafily  under- 
ftood  :  every  digit,  with  a  cypher  annexed,  contains 
exaftly  lo  many  tens  ■,  it  mull  therefore  contain  an 
equal  number  of  9's,  befides  a  remainder  of  an  equal 
number  of  units. 

Thirdly,  If  any  number  be  divided  by  9,  the  re- 
mainder is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  figures  of  the  num- 
ber, or  to  the  remainder  obtained,  when  that  fum  is 
divided  by  9.  For  inftance,  3765,  divided  by  9, 
leaves  a  remainder  of  3  ;  and  the  lum  of  3,  7,  6,  and 
5,  is  2r,  which  divided  by  9,  leaves  a  remainder  of 
3.  The  reafon  of  this  will  appear  from  the  following 
illuAration  : 

3000  divided  by  9  quotes  333  ;     remaiiider  3 

700  quotes    77  ;     remainder  7 

60  quotes      6  ;     remainder  6 

5  quotes       o  ;      remainder  5 


3765  416  Sum  of  rem.  2  I 

Again  :      2i  divided  by  9  quotes   2  ;     reiminder  3 


wherefore,  3765divid.  by  9quotes4i8  ;  remainder  3  ; 
for  the  reafon  given.  Hence  wc  may  colleft  the  fol- 
lowing rules  for  pradlice. 

To  caft  the  9's  out  of  any  number,  or  to  find  what 
reipainder  will  be  left  when  any  number  is  divided  by 
9  :  Add  the  figures  ;  and  when  the  fum  exceeds  9, 
add  the  figures  which  would  exprefs  it.  Pafs  by  the 
9's ;  and,  when  the  fum  comes  exaclly  to  9",  ncgleft 
it,  and  begin  anew.  For  example,  if  it  be  required 
to  call  the  9's  out  of  3573294,  we  reckon  thus  :  3  and 
4L  5  is 
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Dvifion.  J  IS  8,  and  7  is  15  ;  r  and  5  is  6,  and  3  is  9,  which  we 
•—~r~—'  neoleft  ;  2  and  (pafling  by  9)  4  is  6 ;  which  is  the  re- 
mainder or  Result.  If  tiie  aiticle  out  of  which  the 
o's  are  to  be  caft  contains  more  danominations  than  one, 
we  caft  the  9's  out  of  the  higher,  and  multiply  the  re- 
fult  by  the  value  of  the  lower,  and  carry  on  the  produft 
(carting  out  the  9's,  if  nectffary  ),  to  the  lower. 

To  prove  addition,  caft  the  9's  out  of  the  feveral  ar- 
ticles, carrying  the  refults  to  the  following  articles  j 
caft  them  alfo  out  of  the  fum.  If  the  operation  be 
right,  the  refults  will  agree. 

To  prove  fubtraiElion,  caft  the  9's  out  of  the  minu- 
end •,  caft  them  alfo  out  of  the  fubtrahend  and  remain- 
der together  ;  and  if  you  obtain  the  fame  refult,  the 
operation  is  prefuraed  right. 

To  prove  multiplication,  caft  the  9's  out  of  the  rriul- 
tiplicand,  and  alfo  out  of  the  multiplier,  if  above  9. 
Multiply  the  refults  together,  and  cnft  the  9's.  if  necef- 
fary,  out  of  their  product.  Then  caft  the  9's  out  of 
the  produ.1,  and  obferve  if  this  refult  correlpond  with 
the  former. 

Ex.  ift.]  9276  ref.  6x8=48  ref.  3. 


74208  ref.  3. 
2d.]  7898  ref.  5.x  3=  1 5  ref.  6. 
48  ref.  3 


63r84 


379104  ref.  6. 

The  reafon  of  this  will  be  evident,  if  we  confider 
multiplication  under  the  view  of  repeated  addition. 
In  the  firft  example  it  is  obvioufly  the  fame.  In  the 
fecond,  we  may  fuppofe  the  multiplicand  repeated  48 
times.  If  this  be  done,  and  the  9's  caft  out,  the  re- 
fult, at  the  end  of  the  9th  line,  will  be  o  •,  for  any 
number,  repeated  9  times,  and  divided  by  9,  leaves 
no  remainder.  The  fame  muft  happen  at  the  end  of 
the  1 8th,  27th,  36th,  and  45th  lines  ;  and  the  laft  re- 
fult will  be  the  fame  as  if  the  multiplicand  had  only 
been  repeated  3  times.  This  is  the  reafon  for  cafting 
out  the  9's  from  the  multiplier  as  well  as  the  multipli- 
cand. 

To  prove  divifion,  caft  the  9's  out  of  the  divifor,  and 
alfo  out  of  the  quotient ;  multiply  the  refults,  and  caft 
the  9's  out  of  the  produifl.  If  there  be  any  remainder, 
add  to  it  the  refult,  cafting  out  the  9's,  if  neceflary. 
If  the  account  be  right,  the  laft  refult  will  agree  with 
that  obtained  from  the  dividend. 

Ex.  42)  2490  (59  ref.  5x6=30  ref.  3. 
ref.  6       210 

378 
Rem.  12  -  -  ref.  3. 

And  the  refult  of  the  dividend  is  6 

This  depends  on  the  fame  reafon  as  the  laft  ;  for  the 
dividend  is  equal  to  the  produfl  of  the  divifor  aod 
^ttotient  added  to  the  teroainder. 


M     E     T     I     C.  Chap.  V; 

We  cannot  recommend  this  method,  as  it  lies  tinder  Proportion, 
the  following  difadvantages.  '        v      ■' 

Fiift,  If  an  error  of  9,  or  any  of  its  multiples,  be 
committed,  the  refults  will  neverthelefs  agree  ;  and  fo 
the  error  will  remain  undifcovered.  And  this  will  al- 
ways be  the  cafe,  when  a  figure  is  placed  or  reckoned 
in  a  wrong  Column  j  which  is  one  of  the  moft  frequent 
caufes  of  error. 

Secondly,  When  it  appears  by  the  difagreement  of 
the  refults,  that  an  error  has  been  committed,  the  par- 
ticular figure  or  figures  in  which  the  error  lies  are  not 
pointed  out  ;  and,  confequently,  it  is  not  eafily  cor- 
refted. 

Ch.ip.  VI.  RULE  OF  PROPORTION. 

SzCT.  I.  Simple  Proportion. 

Quantities  are  reckoned  proportional  to  each  13 
other,  when  they  are  connefted  in  fucb  a  manner,  that 
if  one  of  them  be  increafed  or  diminiflied,  the  other 
increafes  or  diminifties  at  the  fame  time  ;  and  the  de- 
gree of  the  alteration  on  each  is  a  like  part  of  its  origi- 
"hal  meafure  ;  thus  four  numbers  are  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion, the  fiift  to  the  fecond  as  the  third  to  the  fourth, 
when  the  firft  contains  the  fecond,  or  any  part  of  it,  as 
often  as  the  third  contains  the  fourth,  or  the  like  part 
of  it.  In  either  of  thefe  cafes,  the  quotient  of  the  firft, 
divided  by  the  fecond,  is  equal  to  that  of  the  third  di- 
vided by  the  fourth  ;  and  this  quotient  may  be  called 
\.\\e  meafure  of  the  proportion. 

Proportionals  are  marked  down  in  the  following 
manner  : 

6  :    3  ::    8  :    4 

12  :  36  ::     9  :  27 

9  :     6  ::  24  :  18 

16  :  24  ::  lo  :  15 

The  rule  of  Proportion  diredls  us,  when  three  num- 
bers are  given,  how  to  find  a  fourth,  to  which  the  third 
may  have  the  fame  proportion  that  the  firft  has  to  the 
fecond.  It  is  fometimes  called  the  Rule  of  Three,  from 
the  three  numbers  given  ;  and  fometimes  the  Golden 
Rule,  from  its  various  and  extenfive  utility. 

Rule.  "  Multiply  the  fecond  and  third  terms  toge- 
•'  ther,  and  divide  the  produifl  by  the  firft." 

Ex.  To  find  a  fourth  proportional  to  18,  27,  and  34-. 
18:  27::  34:  51 
34 

108 
81 


18)918(51 
90 

18 
18 


To  explain  the  reafon  of  this,  we  muft  oBferre 
that  if  two  or  more  numbers  be  multiplied  or  divided 
alike,  the  produdls  or  quotients  will  have  the  fame  pro- 
portion, 

18  :      26 

Multiplied  by  34,  312  :  918 

Divided  by  i&,     34  ;     51 

The 


:hap.  vr. 

Toportiun.       The  produds  6(3,  918,  and   the  quotients  34,   51, 

—"y  '  '  *  have  therefore  tlic  lame  proportion  to  each   other  that 

18  lias  to  27.      Ill    the   courfe   of  this   operation,   the 

produfls  of  the  firll  and  third   terra  are  divided  by  the 

firft  i   therefore  the  quotient  is  equal  to  the  third. 

7'he  firft  and  fecond  terms  mult  always  he  of  the 
fame  kind  ;  tl)at  is,  either  both  monies,  weij^his,  mca- 
fuies,  both  abftra(5l  numbers,  or  the  like.  The  fourth, 
or  number  fought,  is  of  the  fame  kind  as  the  third. 

When  any  of  the  terms  is  in  more  denominations 
than  one,  we  may  reduce  them  all  to  the  lowell.  l!ut 
this  is  not  always  neceflary.  The  firft  and  fecond 
fliould  not  be  reduced  lower  than  direfted  p.  632, 
col.  I.  par.  fieniilt. ;  and,  when  cither  the  fecond  or 
third  is  a  fimple  number,  the  other,  though  in  difTer- 
ent  denominations,  may  be  multiplied  without  re- 
duflion.  * 

L.      s.      d. 

£Ar.  5  :  7  ::   25     11      3 

7 
L.      s.     J. 

5)  '78  '8  9  (35  '9  9 
The  accountant  mull  conlider  the  nature  of  every 
queftion,  and  obferve  the  circumflance  which  the  pro- 
portion depends  on  ;  and  common  fenfe  will  direft  him 
to  this  if  the  terms  of  the  queftion  be  underftood.  It 
is  evident  that  the  value,  weight,  and  meafure  of  any 
commodity  is  proportioned  to  its  quantity  ;  that  the 
amount  of  work  or  confumption  is  proportioned  to  the 
time  ;  that  gain,  lofs,  or  intereft,  when  the  rate  and 
time  are  fixed,  is  proportioned  to  the  capital  fum  from 
which  it  arifes  ;  and  that  the  effeft  produced  by  any 
caufe  is  proportioned  to  the  e.\tent  of  the  caulc.  In 
thefe,  and  many  other  cafes,  the  proportion  is  direft, 
and  the  number  fought  increafes  or  diminiflies  along 
with  the  term  from  which  it  is  derived. 

In  feme  qucftions,  the  number  fought  becomes  lefs, 
when  the  circumftances  from  which  it  is  derived  be- 
come greater.  Thus,  when  the  price  of  goods  in- 
creafes, the  quantity  which  may  be  bought  for  a  given 
fum  is  fmaller.  When  the  number  of  men  employed 
at  work  is  increafed,  the  time  in  which  they  may  com- 
plete it  becomes  fhorter  ;  and,  when  the  activity  of  any 
caufe  is  increafed,  the  quantity  necelTary  to  produce  a 
given  effeft  is  diminillied.  In  thefe,  and  the  like,  the 
proportion  is  faid  to  be  inverfe. 

General  RvL^forJlating  all quejlions,  whether  di- 
reSl  or  inverfe.  "  Place  that  number  for  the  third 
"  term  which  fignifies  the  fame  kind  of  thing  ivith 
"  what  is  fought,  and  confidtr  whether  the  number 
"  (ought  will  be  greater  or  lefs.  If  greater,  place  the 
*'  leaft  of  the  other  terms  for  the  firft  ;  but,  if  lefs, 
"  place  the  greateft  for  the  firft." 

Ex.  ifl]  If  3c  horfes  plough  12  acres,  hotv  many 
will  42  plough  in  the  fame  time  ? 
H.     H.       A. 
30  :  42  ::    12 

H?re,  becnufe  the  thing  fought  is  a  number  of  acres, 
we  place  12,  the  given  number  of  acres,  for  the  third 
term  ;  and,  becaule  42  horfes  will  plough  more  than 
il,  we  make  the  Icfl'er  number  30,  the  firfl  term,  and 
the  greater  number,  42,  the  fecond  term. 

Kx.  2d. 3  If  40  horfes  be  maintained  for  a  certain 
fum   on   hay,   at  5^4.  pet   (lone,   how  many  will  be 
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maintained  on  the  fame  fum  when  the  piiceof  hay  rifes I'ropcrrtion. 

to  8J.  '— ' 

d.  d.  H. 
8  :  5  ::  40 
Here,  Lecaufe  a  number  of  hcrfcs  is  fou^.ht,  we 
miikc  the  given  numix  r  of  horfes,  40,  the  third  term  > 
arid,  bccaufe  fewer  will  be  maintained  for  the  fimc 
money,  when  the  price  of  hay  is  dearer,  we  nvikc  the 
greater  price,  8d.  the  firft  term  j  and  the  IcDTer  price 
jd.  the  fecond  term. 

The  firft  of  thele  examples  is  dircfl,  the  fecond  in- 
verfe. Every  queftion  confifts  of  a  fuppofltion  and  de- 
mand. In  the  firft,  the"  fuppofition  is,  that  30  horfti 
pluugh  12  acres,  and  the  demind  ho\u  many  ^i  <will 
plough?  and  the  firft  term  of  the  proportion,  30,  is 
found  in  the  fuppofition,  in  this  and  every  other  di- 
reft  queftion.  In  the  feroml,  the  fuppofition  is,  that 
40  horfes  are  maintained  on  hny  at  ^d.  and  the  diro.ind, 
hoiu  many  •will  be  maintained  on  hay  at  8d.  ?  and  the 
firft  term  of  the  proportion,  8,  is  found  in  the  demand, 
in  this  and  every  other  inverle  queftion. 

When  an  account  is  Dated,  if  the  firft  and  fecond 
term,  or  firft  and  third,  be  raeafurcd  by  the  fame  num- 
ber, we  may  divide  them  by  that  meafurt,  and  ufe  the 
quotients  in  their  ftead. 

Ex.   If  36  yards  coft  42  ftiillings,  what  will  27  coft  ■■ 
Here  36  and  27  arc  both 
meafured  by  9,  ahd  we  work 
with  the  quotients  4  and  3. 
d. 
4)126(31   6 

Sect.  II.  Compound  PROPCaxiON.  14 

Sometimes  the  proportion  depends  upon  feveral  cir- 
cumftances. Thus,  it  may  be  aflced,  if  18  men  con- 
fume  6  bolls  corn  in  28  days,  how  much  will  24  men 
confume  in  56  days  ?  Here  the  quantity  required  de- 
pends partly  on  the  number  of  men,  partly  on  the  time  ; 
and  the  queftion  may  be  refolved  into  the  tivo  follow- 
ing ones : 

I  ft.   If  18  men  confume  6  bolls  in  a  certain  time, 
how  many  will  24  men  confume  in  the  fame  time  ? 
I\I.     M.     B.  B. 

18:24:6:8  j^nfwer,  24  men  will  confume 

6  8  bolls  in  the  fame  time. 


Y. 

Y. 

fti. 

36: 

27 

=  42 

4: 

3  ■■ 

:42 

18)444(8 

2d,  If  a  certain  number  of  men  confume  8  bolls  in 
28  davs,  how  many  will  they  confume  in  56  davs  ? 
U.     b.     B.    B. 

28   :  56  ;:  8  :  16  Anf.  The  fame  number  of  men 

8  will  confu'me  16  bolls  in  56  days. 


28)448(16 

In  the  courfe  of  this  operation,  the  original  number 
of  bolls,  6,  is  firft  multiplied  into  24,  then  divided  by 
18,  then  multiplied  into  8,  then  divided  by  28.  It 
would  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe  to  collect  the  multipli- 
ers into  one  produift,  and  the  divilors  into  another  ; 
and  then  to  multiply  the  given  number  of  bolls  by  the 
former,  and  divide  the  produft  by  the  latter,  p.  633. 
col.  I.  par.  (///. 

The  above  queftion  may  therefore  be  ftated  and 
wrought  as  follows : 

4  L  2  Men 
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Troportion.    Men   l8  :  24 
" « '    Days  28  :  56 
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144  144 

36  120 

504  1344 

6 


6  bolls  Here  we  multiply  18  into 
28  for  a  divifor,  and  6  into 
the  produft  of  24  by  56,  for 
a  dividend. 


504)8064(16 

"  In  general,  ftate  the  feveral  particulars  on  which 
•«  the  quellion  depends,  as  fo  many  fimple  proportions, 
"  attending  to  the  fenfe  of  the  queftion  to  difcover 
"  whether  the  proportions  fhould  be  ftated  direftly  or 
•'  inverfely  ;  then  multiply  all  the  terms  in  the  firll 
"  rank  together,  and  all  thofe  in  the  fecond  rank  to- 
"  gether  ;  and  work  with  the  produi^s  as  direfted  in 
♦•  the  fimple  rule  (Seft.  i.  p.  634.)." 

'Example.  If  100  men  make  3  miles  of  road  in  27 
days,  in  how  many  days  will  150  men  make  5  miles  ? 

Here  the  firrt  Hat- 
ing is  inverfe,  becaufe 
more  men  will  do  it  in 
fewer  days;  but  the  fe- 
cond is  diredl,  becaufe 
more   miles    will    re- 


Men     150  :  100  ::  27  days 
Miles       3  5 


of  Geneva  make  117  of  Seville,  how  many  lbs,  of  Se- Proportion. 
viDe  will  make  loolb.  avoirdupois  ?  »       ' 

112  :  104  ::  100 

100  :     89 

110  :  117 
If  it   be  required,  how  many  lb.  avoirdupois  will 
make  100  of  Seville,  the  terms  would  have   been  pla- 
ced in  the  different  columns  thus  : 

104  :  112  ::  100 
89  :  100 

117  :  no 

Sect.  III.  Distributive  Proportion. 

If  It  be  required  to  divide  a  number  into  parts, 
which  have  the  fame  proportion  to  each  other,  that 
feveral  other  given  numbers  have,  we  add  thefe  num- 
bers together,  and  ftate  the  following  propofition  :  As 
the  fum  is  to  the  particular  numbers,  fo  is  the  num- 
ber required  to  be  divided  to  the  feveral  parts  fought. 

Ex.  ift.]  Four  partners  engage  to  trade  in  company  ; 
A's  flock  is  150I.  B's  320I.  C's  350I.  D's  5001.; 
and  they  gain  730I.  :  Required  how  much  belongs 
to  each,  if  the  gain  be  divided  among  them  in  propor- 
tion to  their  flocks  ? 


450 


500 
27 


450)13500(30  days,  anf.  quire  more  days. 
The  following  contraflion  is  often  ufeful.  After 
Rating  the  proportion,  if  the  fame  number  occurs  in 
both  ranks,  dafh  it  out  from  both  ;  or,  if  any  term  in 
the  firll  rank,  and  another  in  the  fecond  rank  are  mea- 
fured  by  the  fame  numbers,  dafli  out  the  original  terms, 
and  ufe  the  quotients  in  their  Head. 

Ex.  If  18  men  confume  30I.  value  of  corn  in  9 
months,  when  the  price  is  16s.  per  boll,  how  many 
will  confume  54I.  value  in  6  months,  when  the  price 
IS  I2S.  per  boll  ?  In  this  queltion,  the  proportion  de- 
pends upon  three  particulars,  the  value  of  corn,  the  time 
and  the  price.  The  firft  of  which  is  direS,  becaufe  the 
more  the  value  of  provillons  is,  the  more  time  is  requir- 
ed to  confume  them  ;  but  the  fecond  and  third  are 
inverfe,  for  the  greater  the  time  and  price  is,  fewer 
men  will  confume  an  equal  value. 
18  men. 

Here  we  obferve  6  in  the 
firfl  rank  meafures  54  in  the  fe- 
cond :  fo  we  dafh  them  out,  and 
pl.icethe  quotient  9  in  the  fecond 
rank.  Next,becau(e  30:ind9are 
bothmtaluredhy  ^,wedaflithcm 
out,  and  place  down  the  quotients 
10  and  3  v  then,  becaufe  I  2  and 
16  are  both  meafured  by  4,  we 
dafh  them  out,  and  place  down 
the  quotients  3  and  4.  Lsftly, 
Becaule  there  is  now  3  in  both 
10)648(64x1,-  columns,  we  dafli  them  out,  and 
work  with  the  remaining  terms, 
according  to  the  rule. 
monies,  weights,  and  meafures  of  different 
countries,  may  be  reduced  from  the  proportion  which 
they  bear  to  each  other. 

Ex.  If  1 12  lb.  avoirdupois  make  104  lb.  of  Holland, 
gnd  100  lb.  of  Holland  snake  89  of  Geneva,  and  110 


Value 

Months 

Price 

3^-U 
$    ■■  0 

10     9 

3      3 
4 

36 
18 

288 
36 

The 


Rem. 

A's  (lock  L.  150 

1320 

I, SO  : 

■■  730: 

I,.  82 

19     I  —  120 

B's                3--0 

i3'-o 

320  : 

■  33°- 

176 

19     4  —  960 

C's                 350 

1320 

35° 

■■  730  : 

«S3 

11     2  —  720 

D's               .i.00 

1320 

SCO  . 

:   730: 

276 

10     3  —  S40 

IS 
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This  account  is  proved  by  adding  the  gains  of  the 
partners  ;  the  fum  of  which  will  be  equal  to  the  whole 
gain,  if  the  operation  be  right;  but,  if  there  be  re- 
mainders, they  mull  be  added,  their  fum  divided  by 
the  common  divifor,  and  the  quotient  carried  to  the 
lowtfl  place. 

Ex.  2d.]  A  bankrupt  owes  A  146I.  B  170I.  C  45I. 
D  480).  and  E  72I. ;  his  whole  effefts  are    only  342I, 
7s.  6d.      How  much  fhould  each  have  ? 
A'sdebtL.  146  913:  146  ::  L.  342  7  6  :  L.    54  15      A'sfliare. 
B's  170  913:  170  ::        342  76  63   15      B's 

C's  45  9T3  :    45  ::        342  76  iS   17  6  C's 

D's  4S0  913  :  480  ::        342  7   6  iSo  D's 

E's  72  913  :    72  ;:        342  76  27  E's 

_L.  913  L.342_     7   6 

This  might  alio  be  calculated,  by  finding  what  com- 
pofition  the  bankrupt  was  able  to  pay  per  pound  ; 
which  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  amount  of  his  ef- 
fefls  by  the  amount  of  his  debts  ;  and  comes  to  7s.  6d. 
and  then  finding  by  the  rules  of  praflice,  how  much 
each  debt  came  to  at  that  rate. 

Chap.  VII.  RULES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

The  operations  explained  in  the  foregoing  chapters 
comprehend  the  whole  fyflem  of  arithmetic,  and  are 
fufhcient  for  every  computation.  In  many  cafes,  how- 
ever, the  work  may  be  contrafled,  by  adverting  to 
the  particular  circumftances  of  the  queftion.  We  fhall 
explain,  in  this  chapter,  the  moft  ufeful  methods  which 
praflice  has  fuggefted  for  rendering  mercantile  compu- 
tations eafy  ;  in  which  the  four  elementary  rules  of 
arithmetic  arc  fometimes  jointly,  fometimcs  feparately 
employed. 

Sect.  I.  CoMPurATiON  of  Prices. 

The  value  of  any  number  of  articles,  at  a  pound,  a 

Ihilling,. 


>6 


«r 


vir. 
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(liilling,  or  a  penny,  is  an  cqunl  number  of  pounds, 
'  iliilling'i,  or  peiice  ;  and  tht-fe  two  l.ifl  are  rafily  redu- 
ced to  pouiidi.  Tlie  Vrtlu",  :it  any  other  rate,  may  be 
calculated  by  cafy  method'),  drptndinjj  on  fonie  con- 
tfaflion  nlrcady  explained,  or  on  one  or  more  of  llic 
foUo'.viiig  principles. 

ll>,  if  the  rate  be  an  aliquot  part  of  a  pound,  a 
(hilling,  or  a  penny,  then  an  cxai5>  number  of  articles 
may  be  bouj^lit  for  a  pound,  a  lliilling,  or  a  penny  ; 
and  the  value  is  found  by  dividing  the  given  number 
accordingly.  Thus,  to  find  the  price  of  fo  many  yards 
at  2s.  6J.  which  is  the  eighth  part  of  a  pound,  we 
divide  the  quantity  by  eight,  becaufe  every  eight 
yards  coft  L.  i, 

2d,  If  the  rate  be  equal  to  the  fum  of  two  other 
rates  which  are  eafily  calculated,  the  value  may  be 
found  by  computing  thefe  feparately,  and  adding  the 
fums  obtained.  Thus,  the  price  of  fo  many  yards,  at 
(jd.  is  found,  by  adding  their  prices,  at  6J.  and  3d. 
together. 

3d,  If  the  rate  be  equal  to  the  difTcrence  of  two 
ealy  rates,  they  may  be  calculated  feparately,  and  the 
Icflfer  fubtrafled  from  the  greater.  Thus,  the  value  of 
fo  many  articles  at  1  id.  is  found,  by  fubtrafling  their 
value  at  a  penny  from  their  value  at  a  (lulling.  We 
may  fuppofe  that  a  (lulling  was  paid  for  each  article, 
and  then  a  penny  returned  on  each. 

4th,  If  the  rate  be  a  compofite  number,  the  value 
may  be  found  by  calculating  what  it  comes  to  at  one 
of  the  component  parts,  and  multiplying  the  fame  by 
the  other. 

Case  I.  *'  When  the  rate  is  an  aliquot  part  of  a 
"  pound,  divide  the  quantity  by  the  number  which 
"  may  be  bought  for  a  pound." 

Table  of  the  aliquot  parts  oJ"L.  I. 

r    10  (hillings   =:  ^  of  L.  X.  is,  4d.  zr  -,';-  of  L.  I. 

6s.  8d.        =\  IS.  3d.  =  75 

5s.                =  i  IS.          =  Vo- 

4s.               =i  8d.  r=  tV 

•3s.  4d.       =  i  6d.  =  3% 

2s.  61        =i  4d-=j^ 

2S.  =  -rV  3d.  =  ^ 

IS.  8d.         =t'z-  2d.  =Ti-o 

£x.  ill.]  What  is  the  value       2d.]  What  is  the  value 
of  7463  yards,  at  4s.  >  of  1773  yards,  at  3d.  ? 

5)7463  8|o)l7l3 

L.  1492  I  2s.  L.  22  3  3 

In  the  (irll  example  we  divide  by  5  becaufe  4s.  is 
f  of  a  pound;  the  quotient  1 49 2  (hows  how  many 
pounds  they  amount  to  ;  befides  which  there  remain 
three  yards  at  4s.  and  thefe  come  to  t2s.  In  the  fc- 
cond  example,  we  divide  by  80,  as  direfted,  and  the 
quotient  gives  L.  22,  and  the  remainder  13  yards, 
whicli  at  3d.  come  to  3^;.  3d. 

This  method  can  only  be  ufed  in  calculating  for 
the  particular  prices  fpecified  in  the  table.  The  fol- 
lowing 6  cafes  comprehend  all  poflible  rates,  and  will 
therefore  exhibit  different  methods  of  folving  the 
foregoing  queftions. 

Cask  II.  "  When  the  rate  confifts  of  (liillings  only, 
"  multiply  the  quantity  by  the  number  of  fnlllings, 
"  and  divide  the  produft  by  20  :  Or,  if  the  number 
♦'  of  (hillings  be  even,  multiply  by  half  the  number, 
"  and  divide  the  produft  by  10." 
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Ex.  1(1]  4573  at  135. 
'3 


^37 


2'l-]  754.1  at  '4«- 
7 


r ;. 


13719 

457.3 


io)y28oi 
L.  5200  zs. 


2' (59449 
h.  2972  9s. 
The  li:arncr  will  cnfily  perceive,  that  the  method  in 
which  the  (ccond  examidc  is  wrought,  mull  y,'\\e  the 
fame  anfwcr  as  if  the  quantity  had  hern  multiplied  by 
14,  and  divided  by  ZO  ;  and  as  the  divifion  by  10 
doubles  the  lall  figure  for  (liillings,  and  continues  all 
the  reft  unchanged  for  pounils,  we  may  obtain  the  an- 
fwer  at  once,  by  doubling  the  right  hand  figure  of  the 
produft  before  we  fet  it  down. 

If  the  rate  be  the  fum  of  two  or  more  aliquot  part* 
of  a  pound,  we  may  calculate  thofc  as  direflfd  in  Cafe 
I.  and  add  them.  If  it  be  any  odd  number  of  (hil- 
lings, we  may  calculate  for  the  even  iiumber  next 
lower,  and  add  thereto  the  value  of  a  (hilling.  If  it 
be  19s.  we  may  fubtrafl  the  value  at  a  (billing,  from 
the  value  at  a  pound. 

Case  III.  "  When  the  rate  confifts  of  pence  only." 
Method  I.   If  the  rate  be  an  aliquot  part  of  a  (liil- 
ling, divide  the  quantity  accordingly,    which  gives  the 
anfwer  in  (hilhngs  ;   if  not,  it  may  be  divided  into  two 
or  more  aliquot  parts  :  calculate  thefe  feparately,  and 
add  the  values ;  reduce  the  anfwer  to  poundi. 
I  penny  is  Vt  of  a  fhilling. 
2d.  -g  of  ditto. 

3d.  I  of  ditto. 

4d.  -J.  of  ditto. 

6d.  i  of  ditto. 

5d.  is  the  fum  of  4d.  nnd  id.  or  of  2d.  and  3d. 
7d.  is  the  fum  of  4d.  and  3d.  or  of  6d.  and  id. 
8d  is  the  fum  of  6d.  and  2d.  or  the  double  of  4d. 
9d.  is  the  fum  of  6d.  and  3d. 
lod.  is  the  fum  of  6d.  and  4d. 
I  id.  is  the  fum  of  6d.  3d.  and  2d. 


At  gd. 


Here,  becaufe  4d.  is  one 
third  of  a  (hilling,  we  di- 
vide by  3,  which  gives  the 
price  in  (lulls,  and   reduce 
thefe  by  divifion  to  pounds. 
Here  we    fuppofe,    that 
firft  6d.    and    then   3d.    is 
paid   for  each  article  ;  half 
the   quantity    is    the   num- 
ber of  (liillings  which  they 
7359     6      would    coft    at    6d.    each. 
L.  366    19   6  Half  of  that  is   the  coll   at- 
3d.]  4856  at  1  id  3d.  and  thefe  added  and  re- 

dured  give  the  anfwer. 

Here  we  calculate  what 
the  articles  would  coll  at 
6d.  at  3d.  and  at  2d.  and 
add  the  values. 


Ex.  ill]  7423  at  4d. 

3)7423 
20)2474     4 
L.  123  14    4 
2d.]9786  at  9d. 

At6d.n40f1s.4893 
At  3d.=  4:of  6-12446     6 


At6d.=iofis.  2428 
At3d.=:4ot6d.t2l4 
Al2d.=-^of6d.  809 

lid. 


4451  4 
L.  222  11  4 
It  is  fometimes  eaficr  to  calculate  at  two  rates,  whofe 
difference  is  the  rate  required,  and  fubtraft  the  IcfTcr 
value  from  the  greater.  Thus,  the  lall  example  may 
be  wrought  by  fubtrafling  the  value  at  a  penny  from 
the  value  at  a  fliilling.     The  remainder  mull  be  the 

value 


638 


I'raaice. 


value  at  I  id, 
'At  IS.  4856?. 

At  id.=:-|ii      4.04 


At  I  id. 


A    R    IT    H 

lod.  may  be  wrought  as 
the  difference  of  is.  and 
2d.  ;  and  feveral  other 
rates  in  like  manner. 


4451     4 
L.  222     II     4 

Meth.  2.  Multiply  the  quantity  by  the  number  of  pence, 
the  produB  is  the  anfwer  in  pence.     Reduce  it  to  pounds. 

Meth.  3.   Find  the  value  at  a  penny  by  divtfion,  and 
multiply  the  fame  by  the  number  oj" pence. 

Case  IV.  ''  When  the  rate  confifts  of  farthings  on- 
"  ly,  to  find  the  value  in  pence,  and  reduce  it  by  di- 
"  vilion  to  pounds." 
Ex.  iftj  37843  at  I  farthing. 
4)37843  -arth. 


12)  9460I  pence 
788     4i 

L-39     8     4i 
3d,  72564  at  l^d. 

3 


2d.]  23754  at  ^-d. 
2)23754  halfpence 
12)11877  pence 
989     9 

L-  4-9     9     9 
Or,  72564 


4)217692  farth, 
»)  54423  pence 
453S     3 
L.  226     15     3 


At4d. 
At  id. 


3682 
18141 


d. 

d. 


d. 


12)54423 
4535     3 
L.  226     15     3 
We  may  alfo  find  the  amount  in  tvvopences,  three- 
pences, fourpences,  or  fixpences,  by  one  divifion,  and 
reduce  thcfe  as  direfted  in  Cafe  I. 

Case  V,  "  When  the  rate  confifls  of  pence  and 
"  farthings,  find  the  value  of  the  pence,  as  direfled 
"  in  Cafe  III.  and  that  of  the  farthings  from  the  pro- 
"  portion  which  they  bear  to  the  pounds.  Add  thefe 
■"  together,  and  reduce." 

Ex.  I  ft]  3287  at  5i. 

At  4d.=rT  of  "•  '095  8 
At  id.=^  of  4d.  273  II 
At  if.=^of  Id.     68       si 


At  si 


1438         i 
L.  71     i8         i 

2d04573at  2id 


At  ad.zrj  of  IS,  762     2 
At  ■rd.sr^  of  2d.  190     6^ 
At  id.=s4  of  id,    8 ;     3^ 


At 


2i 


'«! 


1037 
L.5I   17  Hi 

3d.]  2842  at  3|d. 


At  3d.=|.  of  IS.    710     6 
At  3-.=^  of  3d.    176    74- 


At3j  887     H 

L.  44    8     i^- 
4th.]  3572  at  7|d. 

At  Cd.=\  of  19.  1386 
At  i4d.=iof6d.346     6 


At  7'- 


1732     6 
L.  87  12     6 
It  IS  fometimes  beft  to  join  fome  of  the  pence  with  the 
£wthing5  in  the  calculation.  Thus,  in  Ex,  4.  we  reckon 
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the  value  at  6d.  and  at  3  halfpence,  which  makes  "j^d.    i  ri  ute. 

If  the  rate  be  l-i,   which  is  an  eighth  part  of  a  fliiU  -— v-~^ 
ling,  the  value  is   iouvid  in  fliillings,   by  dividing   the 
quantity  by  8. 

Case  VI.  "  When  the  rate  confifts  of  fliillings  and 
"  lower  denominitlons." 

Method.  I.  Mvhinly  the  quantity  by  the  fhiilings,  and 
Jind  the  value  of  the  fence  and  farthings,  if  any,  from  the 
proportion  which  they  bear  to  the  fl)illtngi.  Add  and  reduce, 
Ex.  ift.]  4257  at  17s  3d, 
17 


17s. 


3d.=:J  of  ls» 


29806 
4258 

72386 
1064 


175.  3d.  73450  6 

L,  3672  10  6 

2d.]  5482  at  I2S.  4^d, 
12 


12s, 


3d. =3.  of  IS. 

iid.=:iof3d. 


65784 

1370 

6 

685 

3 

I2S.  4id.  67839  9 

I"  339.1    '9  .9 
Method.  2.     Divide  the  rale  tnlo  aliquot  parts  of  a 
pound ;  calculate  the  values  correfponding  to  thefe,  as  di- 
reSfed  in  Cafe  I.  and  add  them, 

s.  d.  5.  d. 

Ex.  ifl.]  3894  at  17  6  2d.J  1765  at  9    2 


6s.  8d.=:i|  L.  588     6  8 
220  12  61 


6    =i 


I  OS.  —4  L.  1947 

$'•  =r       973   «o 

-2s.  6d.=:|486  15 — 

■ 9s.  2d.  808   19  2 

17s.  6d.     L.  3407     5  _ 

Sometimes  part  of  the  value  is  more  readily  obtained 

from  a  part   already  found  ;   and  fometimes  it  is  eaCeft 

to  calculate  at  a  higher  rate,  and  fubtrafl  the  value  at 

the  difference.  s,  d.  s.  d. 

3d.]  63790  at  5  4  4th.]  3664  at  14  9 


4s.    =^  L>  127.58 
is,4d.— •j-of4s.42  52   13  4 


5s.4d.      L.  17010  13  4 


los.:^!  L.  1832 
5s.=:-iof  10S916 

15s,  2748 

3d.=:iV  of  5s.  45 


16 


14s.  9d.     L,  2702      4 
Method  3.     If  the  price  contain  a  compofiie  number 
of  pence,  we  may  multiply  the  ttatue  at  (2  penny  by  the 
compment  parts. 

Ex,  5628  at  2s.  I  id.  or  35d. 
12)5628 
20)469 
L.23   9 

5 


L. 117  5 
7 

L.  820  15 


Cass 


Chap.  VII. 

fritaice        Case  VII.  "  When  »he  rate  confifti  of  poundi  nnd 
I—    ^        '  "  lower  denomination'." 

Method  I.  Multiply  by  tht  pwndt,  nnd find  the  nin- 
lut  of  the  other  denominations  fro"!  the  proportion  which 
they  bear  to  the  poundt. 

Ex.  ift.]  3592  at  L..3  :  12:8. 

3 
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^39 


L-3 


12?.       =:|ofL.3 
8d.=:TV°'^  '^'• 


10776 

2'?5     4 
119  148 


L.3  12  8 


L.  13050  18  8 
2d.]     543  at  L.2  :  5:  lOi. 
2 


=  iof  L.r 
iod.=  y  of  5s. 


1086 

«.35 

22 

I 


12 

2 


L.I 245  10  li 

Method  2.   Reduce  the  pounds  to  JJji/lings,  and  pro- 
ceed as  in  Crffe  VI. 

Ex.  I  ft.]  3592  at  L.3  :  12  :  8       2d.]  3683  at  L.2  : 4:  11 
72  20  45 


7184 
25144 

4 
4 

72                       18415 
24732 

258624 

:4s.     1 1 97 
:js.     1197 

At  45s.          165735 
At  id.rrAs.        307 

II 

44s.  I  id.        165427 
8                        L.8271 

261018 

7   ' 

4d-T 
4d.=T 

8d. 

L. 13050  18  8 

The  learner  (lioold  at  firft  try  every  calculation 
more  ways  than  one  ;  which  will  not  only  ferve  the 
purpofe  of  proving  the  operation,  but  will  render  him 
e.xpert  at  difcovering  the  beft  method  for  folving  each 
(jueftion,  and  will  lead  him  to  invent  other  methods  ; 
for  we  have  not  exhaufled  the  fubjefl. 

Thus,  if  the  number  of  articles  be  20i  each  (hilling 
of  the  rate  makes  a  pound  of  the  amount.  If  it  be  i  2, 
each  penny  of  the  rate  makes  a  (hilling  of  the  amount. 
If  240,  each  penny  of  the  rate  rtiakes  a  pound  of  the 
amount.  If  480,  each  halfpenny  makes  a  pound. 
If  960,  each  farthing  makes  a  pound.  If  the  number 
of  articles  be  a  multiple,  or  an  aliquot  part  of  any  of 
thefe,  the  amount  is  ealily  calculated.  And  if  it  be 
near  to  any  fuch  number,  we  may  calculne  for  that 
number,  and  add  or  fubtrafl  for  the  difference. 

We  have  hitherto  explained  the  various  methods  of 
computation,  when  the  quantity  is  a  whole  number,  and 
in  one  denomination.  It  remains  to  give  the  proper 
direftions  when  the  quantity  contains  a  fraftion,  or  is 
exprelTed  in  feveral  denominations. 

When  the  quantity  contains  a  frafiion,  work  for  the 
intigers  by  the  preceding  rules,  and  for  the  fraBion  take 
porportional  parts. 

IMien  the  quantity  is  exprejfed  by  feveral  denomina- 
tions, and  the  rate  given  for  the  higher;  calculate  the 
higher,  coajider  the  lower  onesas  fraciions,  and  work  by 
the  lajt  rule. 

When  the  rate  is  given  for  the  lower  denomination,  re- 
duce 'he  higher  denomination  to  the  lower,  and  calculate 
aecfrdin^/y. 


Note  ift,  71b.  14  lb.  and  ailb.  »rc  »liquot  parts  Practice, 
of  I  qr.  :  and  16  lb.  is  ^  of  1  cwl.  ;  and  are  therefore  ■~~'~~ 
cafily  calculated. 

2d,  If  the  price  of  a  dozen  be  fo  many  (liillings, 
tl)at  of  an  article  is  as  many  pence  ;  and  if  the  price 
of  a  grofs  be  (o  many  (liillings,  that  of  a  dozen  is  as 
many  pence. 

3d,  If  the  price  of  a  ton  or  fcore  be  fo  many  pounds, 
that  of  I  civt,  or  a  finglc  article,  is  as  many  (liillings. 

4th,  Tliough  a  fraflion  lef»  than  a  fiirthing  i>  of 
no  confequence,  and  may  be  rtjtfted,  the  learner  rauft 
be  careful  left  he  !ofe  more  than  a  f.trthing,  by  rcjefl- 
ing  feveral  remainders  in  the  fame  calculation. 

Sect.  II.  Deductions  on  Wcichts,  &c.  jg 

The  full  weight  of  any  mcrchandife,  together  with 
that  of  tlie  caflt,  box,  or  other  pjcknge,  in  which  it  is 
contained,  is  called  the  grofs  weight.  From  this  we 
muft  make  proper  deductions,  in  order  to  dilicover  the 
quantity  for  <vhich  price  or  duty  (hould  be  charged, 
which  is  called  the  nett  weight. 

Tare  is  the  allowance  for  the  weight  of  the  package; 
and  this  (liould  be  afcertained  by  weighing  it  before 
the  goods  are  packed.  Sometimes,  however,  particu- 
larly in  payment  of  duty,  it  is  cullomary  to  allow  fo 
much  per  C.  or  fo  much  per  100  lb.  in  place  of  tare. 

Tret  is  an  allowance  of  41b.  on  104  granted  on  cur- 
rants, and  other  goods  on  which  there  is  wade,  in  order 
that  tlie  weight  may  anfuer  when  the  goods  are  retailed. 

ClolF,  or  Draught,  is  a  further  allowance  granted 
on  fome  goods  in  London,  of  2  lb.  on  ever;-  3  C.  to 
turn  the  fcale  in  favour  of  the  purchafer.  The  me- 
thod of  calculating  thefe  and  the  like  will  appear  from 
the  following  examples. 

E.X.  ift,  What  is  the  nett  weight  of  17  C.  2  q.  141b.- 
tare  18  lb.  per  cwt. 


l61b.=iC 
2lb.=|of  i61b. 


C.    q.  lb. 

17   2    1 4  grofs. 

C.  q.   lb. 
or  17    2    14 
6 

222 
b.      I      7 

»05  3     - 

3 

2   3     9itare 

»n    I 

J  81b. 


14  3     4|nett.2S)3i7jlb.C^./i. 

4)  "  9K2  3  9i'ar« 
In  the  firft  method,  we  add  the  tare  at  1 61b.  which 
is  T  of  the  grofs  weight,  to  the  tare,  at  3  lb.  which  is -J 
of  the  former.  In  the  fecond,  we  multiply  the  grofs 
weight  by  18;  the  tare  is  I  lb.  for  each  cvvt.  of  the 
pTodu£),  and  is  reduced  by  dividon  to  higher  denomi- 
nations. 

2d.]  What  is  tret  of  158  C.   2  q.   24  lb.  '. 
C.    q.    lb.       C.  q.  lb. 

26)   158  2  26  (  6  -  II  Tret. 
156 


2 
4 

10 

28 

286 
286 


Becaufe  tret  is  always  41b.  in  IC4,  or 
I  lb  in  26,  it  is  obtained  by  dividing 
by  2^. 


S-i] 


640 


ARITHMETIC. 


Pradice. 


»9 


3d.]  What  is  the  clofFon  28  C.   2  q.  ? 

C.      q. 

28        2 
2 


3)  57     («9lb. 
This  allowance  being  2  lb.  on  every  3  C.  might  be 
found  by  taking  \  of  the  number  of  C's  and  multiply- 
ing it  by  2.      It  is  better  to  begin  with  multiplication, 
for  the  reafon  given,  p.  633.  col.  2.  par.  I. 

Sect.  III.  Commission,  &c. 

It  is  frequently  required  to  calculate  allowances  on 
fums  of  monev,  at  the  rate  of  fo  many  per  tool.  Of 
this  kind  of  Commission,  or  the  allowance  due  to  a 
faftor  for  buying  or  felling  goods,  or  tranfafting  any 
other  bufinefs  •,  Premium  of  Insurance,  or  allowance 
given  for  engaging  to  repay  one's  loffes  at  fea,  or 
otherwife;  Exchange,  or  the  allowance  necefTary  to  be 
added  or  fubtrafted  for  reducing  the  money  of  one  place 
to  that  of  another  ;  Premiums  on  Stock,  or  the  al- 
lowance given  for  any  (hare  of  a  public  ftock  above  the 
original  value>  All  thefe  and  others  of  a  like  kind  are 
calculated  by  the  following 

Rule.  "  Multiply  the  fum  by  the  rate,  and  divide 
*'  the  produft  by  100.  If  the  rate  contain  a  fradlion, 
♦'  take  proportional  parts." 

Ex.  What  is  the  commiflion  on  728I.  at  25  per  cent  ? 
728 


2  per  cent, 

1 


1456 


l|00)20|02 
20 

40 
12 


4;8o 

4  Anfw.  L.20 — ir\ 

When  the  rate  is  given  in  guineas,  which  is  common 
in  cafes  of  infurance,  you  may  add  a  twentieth  part  to 
the  fura  before  you  calculate.  Or  you  may  calculate 
at  an  equal  number  of  pounds,  and  add  a  twentieth 
part  to  the  anfwer. 

When  the  given  fum  is  an  exaft  number  of  10 
pounds,  the  calculation  may  be  done  without  fetting 
down  any  figures.  Every  lol.  at  \  per  cent,  is  a  ftiil- 
ling  ;  and  at  other  rates  in  proportion.  Thus,  170I. 
at  i  per  cent,  is  17s.;  and,  at  \  per  cent.  8s.  6d. 
Sect.  IV.  Interest. 

Intereft  is  the  allowance  given  for  the  ufe  of  money 
by  the  borrower  to  the  lender.  This  is  computed  at 
fo  many  pounds  for  each  hundred  lent  for  a  year,  and 
a  like  proportion  for  a  greater  or  a  lefs  time.  The 
highell  rate  is  limited  by  our  laws  to  5  per  cent,  which 
is  called  the  lega/  Inierefl ;  and  is  due  on  all  debts  con- 
ftituted  by  bond  or  bill,  which  are  not  paid  at  the  pro- 
per term,  and  is  always  lindcrftood  when  no  other  ratb 
is  mcDtioned. 

2 


The  intereft  of  any  fum  for  a  year,  at  any  rate,  is 
fo'.nd  by  the  method  explained  in  the  laft  feftion.  ' 

The  intereft  of  any  number  of  pounds  for  a  year,  at 
5  per  cent,  is  one-twentieth  part,  or  an  equal  number  of 
lliillings.  Thus,  the  intereft  of  34675I.  for  a  year  is 
34675  fhiUings. 

The  intereft  for  a  day  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  in- 
tereft for  a  year,  by  the  number  of  days  in  a  year.  Thus, 
the  intereft  of  34675I,  tor  a  day  is  found  by  dividing 
34675  (liillings  by  365,  and  comes  to  95  (hillings. 

The  intereft  for  any  number  of  days  is  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  daily  intereft  by  the  number  of  days. 
Thus  the  intereft  of  34675I.  for  17  days,  is  17  times 
95  fliillings  or  1615  (hillings;  and  this  divided  by  20, 
in  order  to  reduce  it,  comes  to  Sol.  15s. 

It  would  have  ferved  the  fame  purpofe,  and  been 
eafier,  to  multiply  at  (irft  by  17,  the  number  of  days  j 
and,  inftead  of  dividing  feparately  by  365,  and  by  20, 
to  divide  at  once  by  7300,  the  produft  of  365  multi- 
plied by  20  ;  and  this  divilion  may  be.  facilitated  by 
the  table  inferted  p.  631.  col.  I. 

The  following  praftical  rules  may  be  inferred  from 
the  foregoing  oblervations. 

I.  To  calculate  intereft  at  5  f>er  cent,  "  Multiply  the 
"  principal  by  the  number  of  days,  and  divide  the  pro- 
"  duft  by  73CO." 

II.  To  calculate  \nterejl  at  any  other  rate,  "  Find 
"  what  it  comes  to  at  5  per  cent,  and  take  a  proper  pro- 
"  portion  of  the  fame  for  the  rate  required." 

Ex.  I  ft.  Intereft  on  34675I.  for  17  days,  at  5  per  cent.? 
34675 
17 
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Praaii 


242725 
34675     ^ 

/. 

73l 

00)5894175(80 
584 

15 

5475 

20 

1095I00 

73 

365 
365 

0 

Ex. 

2d. 

Intereft 

on  304I.  3s.  4d. 
L. 304     3 

for  8 

4 
8 

—  J-. 

days, 

at  4  percent 

73(00)2433     6     8(6     8 

20 


486I66 
438 

4866 
12 

584I00 
584 


Inu 
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Int.  at  4  per  cent.  L.  —  5  4 
When  partial  payments  are  m^He,  wr  proceed  in  the 
followinj^  manner:  Let  115  fuppole  n  bill  of  170I.  was 
due  12th  Auj;ii(l,  that  54I.  was  paid  on  tlie  18th  Sep- 
tember, 56I.  on  the  17th  Oftober,  and  the  balance  on 
the  14th  November  ;  and  let  it  be  reiiuired  to  find  how 
much  inttreft  is  due. 


Aug.  12.   L 
Sept.  18.  pd. 


Days. 

'7°     37 


oa.  17.  pd. 


29 


1 190 
510 

1044 
232 


60 

Nov.  14.  pd.     60 


6290 


3  3 '^4 
1680 


—  73oo)n334(L-  i  :  i  r  :  |. 

o 
Here  we  fubtra(?t  the  feveral  payments  from  the  ori- 
ginal fum  in  their  order,  placing  the  dates  in  the  mar- 
gin ;  and  from  this  it  appears  that  there  is  intertft  due 
on  170I.  from  12th  Auguft  to  1 8th  September,  on 
■  Iiol.  from  l8th  September  to  17th  Oftober,  and  on 
60I.  from  17th  0(^1ober  to  14th  November.  We  next 
compute  the  number  of  days  in  each  of  thefe  periods, 
and  mark  it  againU  the  refpcflive  fum.  Then  we  mul- 
tiply each  fum  by  the  number  of  days  ;  relerving  a  co- 
lumn, when  neceflary,  for  the  produ£ls  of  the  feveral 
figures  in  the  multiplier.  Laflly,  We  add  thefe  pro- 
dufts,   and  divide  tiieir  fum  by  730O. 

Intertft  on  current  accounts  is  calculated  nearly  in 
the  fame  manner.  For  exam[)le,  let  the  inteveft  due 
on  the  following  account  be  required  to  31ft  July,  at 
4  per  cent. 

Dr.  Mr  A.  Baird,  his  account  current  with  W.  Neil,  Cr. 

'775- 
Mar.  22.  By  calli  L.  50 
May  16.  By  ditto     37 
June  15.  By  ditto     25  iz  C 
2S.  By  ditto     32     54 


'775- 

Jan.    15.  To  cafli  L.  160 
Mar.  12.  To  ilitto        35 
June  23.  To  ditto         15     4 
July   19.  To  ditto         26   13 


'775- 
Jan.  15. 
Mar.  12. 


May  16. 

June  15. 
2.5 


Dr 

July  19.  Ur 


L. 

16c 
36 


146 
.17 


109 

'5 


Dav.s 

56 


55 


3° 


9  Co 


73c 
73° 


64 

12S7 


89«o 
i960 


8030 
3270 


<S«7 


453 


1002 


Jan.  id 
Feb.  28 
Mar.  31 
Apr.  30 
May  31 
June  30 
July  3>^ 

D»ys  197 


071730025813  (L.  3  10     S-|at 
Deduce  f  part  14     li 
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Here  the  (urns  on  either  fdc  of  the  Recount  are  in- 
troduced accordinjj  to  the  order  of  their  dales.  'Ihofc 
on  the  Dr,  fide  are  added  to  the  former  balance,  and 
thofe  on  the  Cr.  fide  (ubtrailed.  liclorc  we  calculate 
the  days,  we  try  it  the  lall  (um  91I.  be  c(|ual  to  the 
bal;incc  of  the  account,  which  piovcs  the  additions  and 
fubtra^tions  ;  and,  before  multiplying,  we  try  if  the 
fum  of  the  column  of  days  bi  irjjal  to  the  number  of 
days,   from  15th   [anuiry  to  3111  of  July. 

In  the  5th  and  6th  multiplications,  we  begin  at  the 
pence  column,  and  take  in  the  carriage.  In  the  7th, 
inflead  of  multiplying  the  6..  8d.  by  21,  we  add  the 
third  part  21  to  the  produft,  becanfc  6'-.  Bd.  is  the 
third  of  a  pound.  This  is  done  by  marking  down  the 
fecond  line  1287,  inflead  of  1280.  As  the  computa- 
tion on  the  odd  fliillings  and  pence  is  troublefome,  aiid 
make*  a  very  fmall  increafe  of  the  intercH,  forae  neglect 
them  altogether ;  others  add  one  to  the  pound,  when  the 
fliillings  exceed  10,  and  negleft  them  when  below  it. 

2d.]  Required  intereft  on  the  following  account  to 
31ft  December,  allowing  j  percent,  when  the  balance 
is  due  to  J.  T.  and  4  per  cent,  when  due  to  N.  W. 

Dr.  Mr.  J.  T.  his  account  current  with  N.  W.  Cr. 
Dec.  31.  To  balance  L.  150   April  9.  By  cafli  L 


Mar.  I  2.  To  cafli 
June  17.  To  cafh 
Sept.  24.  To  cafh 
Oft.      9.  To  calh 

»775- 
Dec.    31. 

1776. 

I\Iar.  12. 


April  9. 
May  12. 
June      3. 

J7- 

Aug.    2. 

Sept.  24. 

Oft.  9. 
Dec.  31. 


Dr. 
Dr. 


Dr, 

Cr. 

Dr, 
Cr. 

Cr. 
Cr. 

Cr. 
Dr. 

Cr. 
Cr. 

Cr. 
Dr. 

Dr. 
Dr. 

Dr. 


L. 

J50 


270 
70 


200 
300 


too 
240 


340 
165 


'75 

10 


185 
242 


57 
178 


235 


120   May  I  2.  By  cadi 
165    June    3.  iiy  calh 
242   Aug.    2.  By  call) 
178 
Days 

71    150 
1053 


28 

33 

22 

14 
46 

53 
15 

_!i 
365 


2  160 

540 


1360 

340 


10650 

7560 

6600 


1050 

7C0 


555 
925 

285 
57 


7=5 
1880 


19505 


2200 
4760 

8050 
9805 


7300;    4517024815 

Intereft  due  to  N.  W.  at  5  per  cent.  L.  6     8     9 
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Due  to  N.  W.  at  4  per  cent. 
Due  to  J.  T.  at  5  per  cent. 


Balance  due  to  N.  W. 
4M 


641 


Intrrcit. 


70 
3CO 
240 

10 


L.5     3     O 
3     7  lit 

L.  I   15    o^ 
In 


642 
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In  this  account,  the  balance  is  fometiraes  due  to  the 
one  party,  foraetimes  to  the  other.  At  the  beginning, 
there  is  a  balance  due  to  N.  W.  ;  and,  on  the  pth  of 
April  there  is  200I.  due  him.  On  the  12th  of  May, 
J.  T.  pays  hira  300I.  which  difcharges  what  he  owed, 
and  leaves  a  balance  of  tool,  due  him.  The  balance 
continues  in  J.  T.'s  favour  till  the  24th  of  September, 
when  N.  W.  pay  242I.  Thefe  changes  are  diftinguith- 
ed  by  the  marks  Dr.  and  Cr.  The  produSs  are  extend- 
ed in  different  columns,  and  divided  feparately. 

When  payments  are  made  on  conftituted  debts,  at 
confiderable  diftances  of  time,  it  is  ufual  to  calculate 
the  interert  to  the  date  of  each  payment,  and  add  it 
to  the  principal,  and  then  fubtratfl  the  payment  from 
the  amount. 

Ex.  A  bond  for  540].  was  due  the  18th  Aug.  1772  ; 
and  there  was  paid  iglh  March  1773,  50I. ;  and  19th 
December  1773,  25!.  ;  and  23d  September  1774,  25I.; 
and  l8th  Augi'ft  J775,  iiol.  Required  the  intereft 
and  balance  due  on  the  i  itli  November  1775  i" 

A  bond  due  t  5th  -\u_^uft  1772  L-  540 

Inteieft  to  ijjth  March  1773,  ii!  ilavs  L.  ifi     26         16     z     6 


Paid  19th  March  1773 

Balance  due  !6th  March  1773 

Intereft  to  19th  December  1773, 272  days  19     i 

Paid  r9th  December  1773 

Balance  due  loth  December  1773 

Intereft  to  13d  September  1774,  zjS  days  15    o 

P;;id  23d  September  1774 

Balance  due  23d  September  1774 

Intereft  to  18th  Auguft;  1775,  325  days    22     5 

Paid  iSth  Auguft  1775 

Balance  due  iSth  Auguft  1775  L.  406     9     8 

Intereft  to  nth  November  1775,  85  days  4  14     6  4  14     6 


2 

6 

L.  506 
2         19 

2 

I 

6 

2 

L-5-5 

3 

8 

L.  500 
9         »9 

3 

0 

8 
9 

L.  519 

2S 

4 

S 

L.  494 
3         22 

4 
5 

5 
3 

I..516 
no 

9 

3 

Balance  due  nth  November  1775  L.411     4     2 

Amount  of  the  intereft     L.  Sr     4     2 


Chap.  VIII.  VULGAR  FRACTIONS. 

In  order  to  underftand  the  nature  of  vulgar  fradlions, 
we  mud  fuppofe  unity  (or  the  number  i)  divided  into 
feveral  equal  parts.  One  or  more  of  thefe  parts  is  call- 
ed a/rafiion,  and  is  reprefented  by  placing  one  number 
in  a  fmall  charafter  above  a  line,  and  another  under  it: 
For  exam^e,  two  fifth  parts  is  written  thus,  }.  The 
number  under  the  lint  (5)  fhows  how  many  parts  unity 
is  divided  into,  and  is  called  the  tienominalor.  The  num- 
ber above  the  line  (2)  fliows  how  many  of  thefe  parts 
are  reprefented,  and  is  called  the  numerator. 

It  follows  from  ihe  manner  of  repreftnting  fraftions, 
that,  when  the  numerator  is  increafed,  the  value  of  the 
fr:<6fion  becomes  greater  ;  but,  when  the  denominator 
is  increafed,  tiie  value  becomes  lefs.  Hence  we  may 
infer,  that,  if  the-  numerator  and  denominator  be  both 
increafed,  or  both  diminiihed,  in  the  fame  pioportion, 
the  value  is  not  altered  j  and  therefore,  if  wc  multiply 
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both  by  any  number  whatever,  or  divide  them  by  any     Vulgar 
nun.ber   which    meafures   both,  we   Ihall  obtain  other  I'ra<J^ioin. 
fraflions  of  equal  value.     Thus,  every  fraftion  may  be  ■f~-'* 

exjirefled  in  a  variety  of  forms,  which  have  ail   he  fame 
fignification. 

A  frattion  annexed  to  an  integer,  or  whole  number, 
"snakes  a  mixed  number.  For  example,  five  and  two 
third-parts,  or  5|.  A  fraftion  whole  numerator  is 
greater  than  its  denominator  is  called  an  improper  frac- 
tion. For  example,  leventeen  third-parts,  or  '^ .  Frac- 
tions  of  this  kind  are  greater  than  unity.  Mixed  num- 
bers may  be  reprefented  in  the  form  of  improper  frac- 
tions, and  improper  fraftions  may  be  reduced  to  mixed 
numbers,  and  fometimes  to  integers.  As  fradfions 
whether  proper  or  improper  may  be  reprefented  in  dif- 
ferent forms,  we  mufl  explain  the  method  of  reducing 
them  from  one  form  to  another,  before  we  confider  the 
other  operations. 

Probllm  I.  "  To  reduce  mixed  numbers  to  improper 
"  fraftions ;  "  Multiply  the  integer  by  the  denominator 
"  of  the  fraftion,  and  to  the  produft  add  the  numerator. 
"  The  fum  is  the  numerator  of  the  improper  fraftion 
"  fought,  and  is  placed  above  the  given  denominator." 

£^.  Jt=V 

5  integer. 

3   denominator. 

15  produft. 
2  numerator  given. 

17   numerator  fought. 

Becaufe  one  is  equal  to  two  halves,  or  3  third-parts, 
or  4  quarters,  and  every  integer  is  equal  to  twice  as 
many  halves,  or  four  times  as  many  quarters,  and  fo 
on  ;  therefore,  every  integer  may  be  expreffed  in  the 
form  of  an  improper  fraftion,  having  an  affigned  deno- 
minator :  The  numerator  is  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  integer  into  the  denominator.  Hence  the  reafon 
of  the  foregoing  rule  is  evident  :  5,  reduced  to  an  im- 
proper fraftion,  whofe  denominator  is  3,  makes  y, 
and  this  added  to  \  amounts  to  '-y'. 

Problem  II.  "   To   reduce   improper   fraftions   to 
"  whole  or  mixed  numbers  :  Divide  the  numerator  by 
"  the  denominator." 
.r.    y-^  — o,T 

i7)ii2(;64# 
102 


3148 

^ 

3  6s 

To- 

IT 

3  41 

6. 

1194 

iir 

-Tl 

7S  5  « 

7- 

8  6  41 

TT 

TiT 

15764 

8. 

4  3  6  1 

TTU 

■51T 

I. 

2. 

3- 

10  4. 

This  problem  is  the  converle  of  the  former,  and  the 
reafon  may  be  illuflrated  in  the  fame  manner. 

Problem  III.  "  To  reduce  fraftions  to  lower  ttrms : 
"  Divide  both  numerator  and  denominator  by  any  num- 
"  ber  which  mealures  both,  and  place  the  quotients  in 
"  the  form  of  a  fraftion." 

E:^amf>le.     \\i     =      4^     =      | 
Here  we  obfcive  that    135   and  360  are  both  roea- 
fuied  by  5,  and  the  quotieris  form  44>  which  is  a  frac- 
tion of  the  fame  value  as  W^  in  lower  terms.      Again, 
27  and  72  are  both   meafurtd  by  9,  and  the  quotients 
form  |,  which  is  flill  of  tqual  value,  and  in  lower  terms. 
It  is  generally  fuflicient,  in  prafticc,  to  divide  by  fuch 
meafures  as  are  found  to  anfweron  iiilpcftion,  or  by  the 
rules  given  p.  629.  col.  2.      But,  if  it  be  itquirtd  to  re- 
duce a  fiaftion  to  the  lowtft  pcfTiblc  teims,  wt  muft  di- 
vide 
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vide  the  numerator  and  denominator  by  the  greatell 
■  number  wliicii  meafuret  both.      Wlial   number  this  is 
may  not  be  obvious,  but  will  always   be  found   by  the 
following  rule. 

To  find  the  ffrcatefl  common  mcafure  of  two  num- 
bers, divide  the  greater  by  the  lelTtr,  and  the  divifur 
by  the  remiinder  continually,  till  nothing  remain;  the 
lall  divifor  is  the  greatell  common  mealure. 

Example.  Required  the  greateft  number  which  mea- 
furts  475  and  589  ? 

475)589(1  Here  vpe  divide  589  by  475, 

4.75  and  the  remainder  is  1 14  J  then 

— —  we   divide   475    by    114,    and 

114)475(4  the   remainder  is  19;  then  we 

4?6  divide  114  by  19,  and  there  is 

.  no  remainder:   from  which  we 

19)114(6     infer,  that  19,  the  laft  divifor, 

1 14         is  the  greateft  common   mea- 

o 

To  explain  the  reafon  of  this,  we  muft  obferve,  that 
any  number  which  raeafures  tivo  others,  will  alfo  mea- 
fure  their  fum,  and  their  difference,  and  will  meafure 
any  multiple  of  either.  In  the  forego'ng  example,  any 
number  which  meafures  589,  and  47  ?,  will  meafure 
their  difference  114,  and  will  meafure  456,  which  is  a 
multipl"  of  I  I  ;  and  any  number  which  meafures  475, 
and  456,  will  alfo  meafure  their  difference  19.  Con- 
fequently,  no  number  greater  than  19  can  mealure  589 
and  47?.'  Again,  19  will  meafure  them  both,  for  it 
meafures  114,  and  therefore  meafures  45'),  which  is  a 
multiple  of  1 14,  and  47  ?,  whicli  is  juft  19  more  than 
4^6;  and,  becaufe  it  meafures  475  and  114.  it  will 
meafure  their  fum  1589.  To  reduce  *'^\  to  the  lowed 
poflible  terms,  we  divide  both  numbers  by  19,  and  it 
comes  to  ^t- 

If  there  be  no  common  meafure  greater  than  I,  the 
fraftion  is  already  in  the  loweif  terms. 

If  the  greateft  common  meafure  of  ^  numbers  be  re- 
quired, we  find  the  greateft  meafure  of  the  two  iirft, 
and  then  the  greateft  meafure  of  that  number,  and  the 
third.  If  there  be  more  numbers,  we  proceed  in  the 
fame  manner. 

Problem  IV.  "  To  reduce  fraftions  to  others  of 
"  equal  value  that  have  the  fame  denominator:  ill, 
*'  Multiply  the  numerator  of  each  fraflion  by  all  the 
"  denominators  except  its  own.  The  products  are 
"  numerators  to  the  refpeftive  fraftions  fought." 
"  2d,   Multiply  all  the  denominators  into  each  other  5 

the  produft  is  the  common  denominator.' 
Ex.  ^  and  ;  and  \-\\%  and  4^|  and 
4X9X8=288  firft  numerator. 
7XSX8rr28o  fecond  numerator. 
3X5X9=^135  third  numerator. 
5  X9X  8^:360  common  denominator. 

Here  we  multiply  4,  the  numerator  of  the  firft  frac- 
tion, by  9  and  3  the  denominators  of  the  tivo  others  ; 
and  the  prodni't  288  is  the  numerator  of  the  fraction 
fought,  equivalent  to  the  firft.  The  other  numerators 
are  found  in  like  manner,  and  the  common  denomina- 
tor 360,  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  given  denomi- 
nators 5,  9,  8,  into  each  other.  In  the  courfe  of  the 
whole  operation,  the  numerators  and  denominators  of 
each  fraftion  are  multiplied  by  the  fame  number,  and 
therefore  their  value  is  not  altered- 


!  .< 


The  fraflions  thus  obtained  may  be  reduced  to  lower  Vulvar 
terms,  if  thf  fcveral  numcratois  and  denominators  have  /  "'^''"'"•, 
a  common  meafure  greater  than  uiiity.  Or,  after  ar- 
ranging the  number  tor  muhiplicaiion,  at  if  done 
above,  if  the  fame  number  occur  in  each  rank,  we  may 
dalh  them  out  and  ncglccl  them ;  and  if  numbers 
which  have  a  common  rocalure  occur  in  each,  we  may 
dalh  them  out  and  ufe  the  quotients  in  their  (lead  ;  or 
any  number  which  is  a  multiple  of  all  the  given  deno- 
minators, may  be  ufed  as  a  common  denominator. 
Sometimes  a  number  of  this  kind  will  occur  on  ii.fpec- 
tion,  and  the  new  numerators  are  found  by  multiply, 
ing  the  given  ones  by  the  common  denominator,  and 
dividing  the  produfls  by  the  refpeflive  given  denomi- 
nators. 

If  the  articles  given  for  any  operation  be  mixed  num- 
bers, they  are  reduced  to  improper  fraflions  by  Pro- 
blem I.  If  the  aiifwer  obtained  be  an  improper  frac- 
tion, it  is  reduced  to  a  mixed  number  bv  Problem  II. 
And,  it  is  convenient  to  reduce  frafllons  to  lower 
terms,  when  it  can  be  done,  by  Problem  III.  which 
makes  their  value  better  apprehended,  and  facilitates 
any  following  operation.  The  reduiftion  of  fraflioas  to 
the  fame  denominator  by  Problem  IV.  is  necelTary  to 
prepare  them  for  addition  or  fubtra6lion,   but  not  for  * 

multiplication  or  divifion. 

I.  Addition  of  Vulgar  Fractions.  jj 

Rule.  "  Reduce  them,  if  necefTiry,  to  a  comttion 
"  denominator  ;    add    the   numerators,   and  place  the         • 
"  fum  above  the  denominator." 

Ex.  ift.]}.-f.i=J4  +  ja  by  Problem  IV  =^J. 

2d-]    4+l+A=J4§+sfS+i4^J='^^?IS 

By  Problem  II.=|^ -,4*^ 
The  numerators  of  fradlions  that  have  the  fame  de- 
nominator  fignify  like   parts  ;  and  the  reafon  for  add- 
ing them  is  equally  obvious,  as  that  for  adding  ftiil- 
lings  or  any  other  inferior  denomination. 

Mixed  numbers  may  be  added,  by  annexing  the  fum 
of  the  fra£lions  to  the  fum  of  the  integers.  If  the 
former  be  a  mixed  number,  its  integer  is  added  to  the 
other  integers. 

2.  SuBTRA-CTiON  of  Vulgar  Fractions.  33 

Rule.  "  Reduce  the  fraifllons  to  a  common  ••'eno- 
"  minator  ;  fubtradl  the  numerator  of  the  fubtrahend 
"  from  the  numerator  of  the  minuend,  and  place  the 
"  remainder  above  the  denominator." 

Ek.  Subtraft  4  from  -/t  remainder  ^. 

from  35 
by  Prob.  IV.  take  24 


rem.  1 1. 

To  fubtraft  a  fra£lIon  from  an  integer  :  fubtraifl  the 
numerator  from  the  denominator,  and  place  the  re- 
mainder above  the  denominator  ;  prefix  to  this  the  in- 
teger diminillied  by  unity. 

Ex.  Subtraft  \  from  12.  remainder  1 1 J-. 

To  fubtracl  mixed  numbers,  proceed  with  the  frac- 
tions by  the  foregoing  rule,  and  with  the  integers  in 
the  common  method.  If  the  numerator  of  the  frac- 
tion in  the  fubtrahend  exceed  that  in  the  minuend, 
borrow  the  value  of  the  denominator,  and  repay  it  by 
adding  i  to  the  unit  place  of  the  fubtrahend. 

4  M  2  Ex. 


644 
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Fratflions. 


T—rr    I 


Ex:  Subtrafl  145^  from  248-}. 
by  Prob.  IV.  145^ 


^r-V  by  Prob.  I. 
7l=V  by  ditto. 


Here,  becaufe  27,  the  numerator  of  the  fraflion  in 
the  minuend,  is  lefs  than  35,  the  numerator  of  the 
fubtrahend,  we  borrow  45  the  denominator;  27  and 
45  make  72,  from  which  we  fubtraft  35,  and  obtain 
37  for  the  numerator  of  the  fraftion  in  the  remain- 
der, and  we  repay  what  was  borrowed,  by  adding  i 
to  5  iji  the  unit  place  of  the  fubtrahend. 

The  reafon  of  the  operations  in  adding  or  fubtrafl- 
ing  fraftious  will  be  fully  underftood,  if  we  place  the 
num>:rators  of  the  fraflions  in  a  column  like  a  lower 
denomination,  and  add  or  fubtraft  them  ^s  integers, 
canying  or  borrowing  according  to  the  value  of  the 
higher  denomination. 

14  3.  Multiplication  of  Vulgar  Fractions. 

Rule.  "  Multiply  the  numerators  of  the  faflors 
"  together  for  the  numerator  of  the  produft,  and  the 
"  denominators  together  for  the  denominator  of  the 
*'  product." 

Ex.li\.2^X^=if  zd.]8:^X  7^=^44- X  65^ 

-   2  X  5:=io  num. 
3  X  7=r2l  den. 

42X3='302    . 
JX4=^     20 

To  multiply  4  by  y  is  the  fame,  as  to  find  what  two 
third  parts  of  4  comes  to  ;  if  one-third  part  only  had 
been  required,  it  would  have  been  obtained  by  mul- 
tiplving  the  denominator  7  by  3,  becaufe  the  value 
of  fractions  is  leflened  when  their  denominators  are 
increafed  :  and  this  comes  to  Vr  5  and,  becaufe  two 
thirds  were  required,  we  rauft  double  that  fraction, 
■which  is  done  by  multiplying  the  numerator  by  2, 
and  comes  to  \y.  Hence  we  infer,  that  fraftions  of 
fraflions,  or  compound  fraflion*,  fuch  as  4  o*  t  ■•re 
reduced  to  fimple  ones  by  multiplication.  The  fame 
method  is  followed  when  the  compound  fradlion  is 
expreiTed  in  three  parts  or  more. 

If  a  number  be  multiplied  by  any  integer,  its  va- 
lue is  increafed  :  If  it  be  multiplied  by  1,  or  taken 
one  time,  it  undergoes  no  alteration.  If  it  be  multi- 
plied by  a  proper  fraftion,  or  taken  for  one  half,  two 
thirds,  or  the  like,  its  value  is  diminiftied,  and  the 
produfl  is  lefs  than  the  number  multiplied. 

The  foregoing  rule  extends  to  every  cafe,  when  there 
are  fraftions  in  either  faftor.  For  mixed  numbers  may 
be  reduced  to  improper  fraftions,  as  is  done  in  Ex.  2d.; 
and  integers  mty  be  written,  or  underftood  to  be  writ- 
ten in  the  form  of  fraftions  whofe  numerator  is  i.  It 
will  be  convenient,  however,  to  give  fome  further  di- 
reftions  for  proceeding,  when  one  of  the  faftors  is  an 
integer,  or  when  one  or  both  are  mixed  numbers. 

ift,  To  multiply  an  integer  by  a  fraftion,  multiply 
it  by  the  numerator,  and  divide  the  produft  by  the 
denominator.  £a-.  3756  Xt=:2253-5- 

3 


5)11268(2253^ 
2d,  To   multiply   an   intej^er   by   a  mixed   number, 
we  multiply  it  firft    by  the    integer,  and  then   by  the 
fraftion,  and  add  the  produfts. 


E    T    I    C. 

Ex.     i38x55=793i 


Chap,  viir* 

138x5=690  Vulgar 

138X    i  Fraiftions, 


4)4H( 


J03i 
793i 


3d,    To  multiply   a   mixed   number   by  a   fraftion, 
we   may  multiply  the   integer  by  the  fraftion,  and  the 
two  frailions  together,  and  add  the  produfts. 
JlX,     I5yXf,  =  3'rT 

«5    Xi=3i    =3A 

T  ^  ^ 7T    T-5- 

4th,  When  both  faftors  are  mixed  numbers,  we  may 
multiply  each  part  of  the  multiplicand  firft  by  the  in- 
teger of  the  multiplier,  and  then  by  the  fraftion,   and 
add  the  four  produfts. 
Ex.   8f  by  7^ 


8 

X  7  = 

56 

8 

X   J=V*= 

6     by  Prob.  II. 

1 

3" 

X  7  ='/=2| 

^U 

T 

X    i= 

6 

20 

produft  6^~  as  before. 

4.  Division  of  Vulgar  Fractions. 

Rule  I.  "  Multiply  the  numerator  of  the  divi- 
'•  dend  by  the  denominator  of  the  divifor.  The  pro- 
"  duft  is  the  numerator  of  the  quotient." 

II.  "  Multiply  the  denominator  of  the  dividend  by 
"  the  numerator  of  the  divilor.  The  produft  is  the 
"  denominator  of  the  quotient." 

Ex.     Divide  |-  by  -J.  Quotient  -^-l 

2x9=18 

5  X  7  =  35- 

To  explain  the  reafon  of  this  operation,  let  us  fup- 
pofe  it  required  to  divide  4  by  7,  or  to  take  one  fe- 
venth  part  of  that  fraftion.  This  is  obtained  bv 
multiplying  the  denominator  by  7  ;  for  the  value  of 
fraftions  is  diminiflied  by  increafing  their  denomina- 
tors, and  comes  to  -jJj-.  Again,  Becaufe  ^  is  nine 
times  lefs  than  feven,  the  quotient  of  any  number  di- 
vided by  -J  will  be  nine  times  greater  than  the  quo- 
tient of  the  fame  number  divided  by  7.  Therefore 
we  multiply  -ji^  by  9,  and  obtain  -j-;. 

If  the  divifor  and  dividend  have  the  fame  denomina- 
tor, it  is  fufficient  to  divide  the  numerators. 
Ex.  YT  divided  by  -f-\  quotes  4. 

The  quotient  of  any  number  divided  by  a  proper 
fraftion  is  greater  than  the  dividend.  It  is  obvious, 
that  any  integer  contains  more  halves,  more  third 
parts  and  the  like,  than  it  contains  units  ;  and,  if  an 
integer  and  fraftion  be  divided  alike,  the  quotients 
will  have  the  fame  proportion  to  the  numbers  divi- 
ded ",  but  the  value  of  an  integer  is  increafed  when 
the  divifor  is  a  proper  fraftion  ;  therefore,  the  value 
of  a  fraftion  in  the  like  cafe  is  increafed  alfo. 

The  foregoing  rule  may  be  extended  to  every  cafe, 
by  reducing  integers  and  mixed  numbers  to  the  form 
of  improper  fr.iftions.  We  lliall  add  iome  direftions 
for  Ihortening  the  operation  when  integers  and  mixed 
numbers  are  concerned. 

ift,  When  the  dividend  is  an  integer,  multiply  it 

by 


25 
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Vulgar    by  the  denomination  of  the  divifor,  and  ilivide  the  pro- 
Fr,n.'ti»iis.^  dui5t  by  the  numerator. 

"       '  Ex.  Divide  368  by  4- 

7 
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5)25715(515'-  quotient. 
2d,  When  the   divilor    is   an  intijrcr,  and    tho  divl- 
dend  a  fraction,  multiply  the  denominator  by  the  divi- 
for, and  place   the  produ'>  under  the  numerator. 
Ex.     Divide  ^  by  5        quotient  ^'j 

.  .    ^  >^  5  =  4^ 

3d,  When  the  divifor  is  an  integer,  and  the  divi- 
dend a  mixed  number,  divide  tlie  integer,  and  annex 
the  fraftion  to  the  remainder  ;  then  reduce  the  mixed 
number,  thus  formed,  to  an  improper  frailion,  and 
multiply  its  denominator  by  the  divilor. 

Ex.     To  divide  576  /r  by  7  quotient  4t 


7)576(82 
56 


16 
»4 


II   X  7=  77 


Here  we  divide  576  by  y, 
the  quotient  is  82,  and  the 
remainder  2,  to  ivhich  we  an- 
nex the  fraftiof]  /,  ;  and  re- 
duce ZVt  to  an  improper 
fraftion  -J*,  and  multiply  its 
denominator  by  7,  which 
gives  4^. 


Hitherto  we  h-^ve  confidercd  the  fraflions  as  abflraft 
numbers,  and  laid  down  the  nccelTary  rules  accordingly. 
We  now  proceed  to  apply  thefe  to  praflice.  Shillings, 
and  pence  may  be  confidered  as  fradlions  of  pounds, 
and  lower  denominations  of  any  kind  as  fraflions  of 
higher  ;  and  any  operation,  where  dilTereiit  denomina- 
tions occur,  may  be  wrought  by  exprefTing  the  lower 
ones  in  the  form  of  vulgar  tradtions,  and  proceeding  by 
the  foregoing  rules.  For  this  purpofe  the  two  follow- 
ing problems  are  neccfl^iiy. 

Problem  V.  "  To  reduce  lower  denominations  to 
"  frailions  of  higher,  place  the  given  number  for  the 
"  numerator,  and  the  value  of  the  higher  for  the  deno- 
"  minator."  Examples, 

1.  Reduce  yd.  to  thefiatlion  of  a  fliilling.     Anf.  tt- 

2.  Reduce  yd.  to  a  fraftion  of  a  pound.     Aof.  -tto- 

3.  Reduce  15s.  yd.  to  a  fraiflion  of  a  pound.  Anf.  ^^. 
Problem  VI.  "  To  value  fradions  of  higher  deno- 

*'  minationJ,  multiply  the  numerator   by  the  value  &f 

"  the  given  denominator  ;  and   divide  the  produft  by 

"  the  denoraimtor  -,  if  there    be   a   remainder,    multi- 

"  ply  it  by  the  value  of  the  next  denomination,  and 

"  continue  the  divifion." 

Ex.  I  ft.]  Required  the  value 

of^of  il. 

»7 


2d .]  Required  the  value 


20 


6d)34o( 
300 


d. 
8 


of  7  of  I  cwt. 

a 

4 


•  qrs.  lb. 

9)S2(  3     ^5i 

27 


In  the  firft  example,  we  multiply  the  numerator  17    Dcrimil 
by  20,  the  number  of  lliillings  in  a  pound,  and  divide  ,*'"''''"'''•. 
the  produft   340   by   Go,  the  denominator  of  tlie  frac         ' 
tion,  and   obtain   a  quotient  of  5   fliilling*  ;    then   we 
multiply   the    remainder    40  by    ?  2,    the    number  of 
pence  in  a  fliilling,  which  produces  480,  which  divid- 
ed   by   60    quotes  8d.   without  a   remainder.      In   the 
fccond  example  we  proceed  in  the  fame  manner  ;  but 
as  there  is  a  remainder,  the  quotient  !s  completed   by 
a  fraftion. 

Sometimes  the  value  of  the  fraflion  does  not  amount 
to  an  unit  of  the  loweft  denomination  ;  but  it  may  be 
reduced  to  a  fraflion  of  that  or  any  other  denomina- 
tion, by  multiplying  the  numerator  according  to  the 
value  of  the  places.  Thus  Ti'rr  °f  ■*  pound  is  equal 
to  rM-fOf  a  fliilling,  or  ^f^j  of  a  penny,  i'4i.}  of  a 
farthing. 


Chap.  IX.  DECIMAL  FRACTION.S. 
Sect.  I.  Notation  an*/ Reduction. 

The  arithmetic  of  vulgar  fraiflions  is  tedious,  and 
even  intricate  to  beginners.  The  ditTiculty  arifcs  chief- 
ly from  the  variety  of  denominations ;  for  when  num- 
bers are  divided  into  different  kinds  of  parts,  they  can- 
not be  eafily  compared.  This  confidcration  gave  rife 
to  the  invention  of  decimal  fr'aclions,  where  the  units 
are  divided  into  like  parts;  and  the-  divifions  and  fub- 
divifions  are  regulated  by  the  lame  fcale  which  U  ufed 
in  the  arithmetic  ot  integers.  The  fiill  figure  of  a  de- 
cimal fraflion  fignihes  tenth  parts,  the  ne.\t  hundredth 
parts,  the  ntxt  thoufandth  parts,  and  fo  on  :  and  the 
columns  may  be  titled  accordingly.  Decimals  are  di- 
ftinguiflied  by  a  point,  which  feparates  them  from  inte- 
gers, if  any  be  prefixed. 

The  ufe  of  cyphers  in  decimals,  as  well  as  in  inter- 
gers,  is  to  bring  the  fignificant  figures  to  their  proper 
places,  on  which  their  value  depends.  As  cyphers, 
when  placed  on  the  left  hand  of  an  integer,  have  no 
fignification,  but,  when  placed  on  the  right  hand,  in- 
creafe  the  value  ten  times  each  ;  ^o  cyphers,  when 
placed  on  the  right  hand  of  a  decimal,  have  no  fignifi- 
cation ;  but,  when  placed  on  the  left  hand,  diminifli 
the  value  ten  times  each. 

The  notation  and  numeration  of  decimals  will  be  ob- 
vious from  the  following  examples  ; 

4.7  fignifies  Four  and  feven  tenth  parts. 
.4.7  Four  tenth  parts,  and  leven   hundredth 

parts,  or  47  hundredth  parts. 
.047  Four  hundredch  parts,  and  feven  thou- 

fandth parts,  or  47  thoufandth  parts. 
.407  Four  tenth  parts,  and  feven  thoufandth-- 

parts,  or  407  thoufandth  parts. 
4.07  Four,  and  feven  Hundredth  parts. 

4.007  Four,  and  feven  thoufandth  parts. 

The  column  next  the  decimal  point  is  fometimec 
called  decimal  primes,  the  next  decimal  feconds ;  and 
fo  on. 

To  reduce  vulgar  fraB ions  to  decimal  ones  :  "  Annex  • 
"  a  cypher  to  the  numerator,  and  divide  it  by  the  de- 
"  nominator,  annexing  a  cypher  continually  to  the  re- 
*'  mainder." 

Ex. 


j« 


646 
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Drcimal    £.v.  ift.]  4|=.l6      26.]  jt^=. 07812s 

.^i::^  7S)^M^6       6+)sDo(078i3j 

448 


3d.]4=.66(5. 
3)20(666 
18 

•20 
18 


20 
18 

20 


4th.]^=.«3^    5tli.]TV=-259     6th.]  ^=.3,18,18, 
6)50(83  27)70(259  22)70(31818 

48  54. 


'20 
18 

20 
18 

20 


160 
135 

250 
*43 

*7o 


66 

•40 
22 

180 
176 

*40 
22 


The  r^afon  of  this  operation  will  be  evident,  if  we 
confider  that  the  numerator  of  a  vulgar  fraflion  is  un- 
derftood  to  be  divided  by  the  denominator ;  and  this 
divifion  is  aftually  performed  when  it  is  reduced  to  a 
decimal. 

In  like  manner,  when  there  is  a  remainder  left  in 
divifion,  we  may  extend  the  quotient  to  a  decimal,  in- 
stead of  completing  it  by  a  vulgar  fraflion,  as  in  the 
following  example : 

25)646(251^  or  25.84. 
50 

146 
125 

Rem.  21.0 
200 


100 
100 


From  the  foregoing  examples,  wc  may  dirtinguifh 
the  feveral  kinds  of  decimals.  Some  vulgar  fraSions 
may  be  reduced  exaftly  to  decimals,  as  Ex.  ifl  and 
2d,  and  are  called  terminate  or  finite  decimals.  Others 
cannot  be  exactly  reduced,  bccaufe  the  divifion  al- 
ways leaves  a  remainder  ;  but,  by  continuing  the  di- 
vifion, we  will  perceive  how  the  decimal  may  be  ex- 
tended to  any  length  whatever.  Thefe  are  called  infi' 
nite  decimals.  If  the  fame  figure  continually  returns, 
as  in  Ex.  3d  and  4th,  they  are  called  refieaters.  If  two 
or  more  figures  return  in  their  order,  they  are  called 
circulates.  If  this  regular  fuccefTion  go  on  from  the 
beginning,  they  are  called  pure  repeaters,  or  circulates, 
I 
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as  Ex.  3d.  and  5th.     If  otherwife,  as  Ex.  4th  and  6  h,   Decimal 
the?  are  mixed  repeaters  or  circulates,  and  the  figures  ^ "^'um. 
prefixed  to  thofe  in  regular  fucctflion   are   called   the  "~^      "* 
finite  part.     Repeating  figures  are  generally  diftinguifli- 
ed  by  a  daOi,  and  circulates  by  a  comma,  or  other  mark, 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  circle  ;  and  the  begin- 
ning of  a  repeater  or  circulate  is  pointed  out  in  the  di- 
vifion by  an  afterifk. 

Lower  denominations  may  be  confidered  as  fraflions 
of  higher  ones,  and  reduced  to  decimals  accordingly. 
We  may  proceed  by  the  following  rule,  which  is  the 
fame,  in  effeft,  as  the  former. 

To  reduce  lower  denominations  to  decimals  of  higher  : 
"  Annex  a  cypner  to  the  lower  denominations,  and  di- 
"  vide  it  by  the  value  of  the  higher.  When  there  are 
"  feveral  denominations,  begin  at  the  lowtft,  and  reduce 
'•  thera  in  their  order." 

Ex.  To  reduce  5  cwt.  3  qr.  2!  lb.  to  a  decimal  of  a 
ton  •> 

28)2io(.75    4)2.75(.6875   2o)5.6874(.28437s 
1 96        24  40 


35 

32 


30 
28 


20 

20 


87 

80 

75 
60 

>50 
140 

ICO 

lOO 


Here,  in  order  to  reduce  2ilb.  to  a  decimal  of  iqr.  we 
annex  a  cypher,  and  divide  by  28,  the  value  ot  i  qr. 
This  gives  .75.  Then  we  reduce  2.75  qrs.  to  a  de- 
cimal of  1  cwt.  by  dividing  by  4,  the  value  of  i  cwt. 
and  it  comes  to  .6875.  Laflly,  5.6875  cwt.  is  redu- 
ced to  a  decimal  of  a  ton  by  dividing  by  20,  and  comes 
to  .284375. 

To  value  a  decimal  fraBion:  "  Multiply  it  by  the 
•'  value  of  the  denomination,  and  cut  oft'  as  many  de- 
"  cimal  places  from  the  produ(5l  as  there  are  in  the  mul- 
"  tiplicand.  The  reil  are  integers  of  the  lower  deno- 
^'  mination." 

Example.  What  is  the  value  of  .425  of  L.i  ? 
.425 
20 


d.  3.000 

Sect.  II.  Arithmetic  ij/"Terminate  Decimals. 

The  value  of  decimal  places  decreafes  like  that  of  in- 
tegers, ten  of  the  lower  place  in  either  being  equal  to 
one  of  the  next  higher  •,  ai.d  the  fame  holds  in  pafling 
from  decimals  to  inttgers.  Therefore,  all  the  opera- 
tions are  performed  in  the  fame  way  with  decimals, 
,  whether 


IX. 
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whether  placed  by  tliemrdvcs  or  annexed  to  integeiv,. 
as  with  pure  intcgeri.  The  only  peciilinrlty  lies  in 
the  arrauj^ement  and  pointing;  of  the  decimals. 

In  aildilion  and  fiibtraHion,  "  Arrange  units  under 
•'  units,  tcHlh  parts  under  tenth  parts,  and  proceed  as 
"  in  integers." 

32.0^5  from  13.34^  *"''  12.248 

116.374  take     9.;993  10.6752 

160.63 

12.3645  4.0487  1.57*8 


647 


.3  2 '-403  5 

In  viulli/ilication,  "  Allow  as   m.iny  decimal  pl.ices 

in  the  produft  as  there  arc  in  both  faftors.  If  the 
produft  has  not  fo  many  places,  fupply  them  by 
prefixing  cyphers  to  the  left  hand." 

£.%-.  ift.J    1.37             2d.  I      43.75             Jd.l  .1572 

1.8                              .48  .12 


I0(;6 


35000 
17500 


.018864 


2.466  21.000 

The  reafon  of  this  rule  may  be  explained,  by  obferv- 
ing,  that  the  value  of  the  produft  depends  on  the 
value  of  the  faftors  ;  and  fince  each  decimal  place  in 
either  faflor  diminiflies  its  value  ten  times,  it  moft 
equally  diminifli  the  value  of  the  product. 

To  multiply  decimals  by  to,  move  the  decimal 
point  one'  place  to  the  right;  to  multiply  by  100, 
1000,  or  the  like,  move  it  as  many  places  to  the  right 
as  there  are  cyphers  in  the  multiplier. 

In  divijlon,  "  Point  the  quotient  fo  that  there  may 
"  be  an  equal  number  of  decimal  places  in  the  divi- 
•'  denj  as  in  the  divilor  and  quotient  together." 

Therefore,  if  there  be  the  fame  of  decimal  places  in 
the  divifor  and  dividend,  there  will  be  as  many  in  the 
quotient. 

If  there  be  more  in  the  dividend,  the  quotient  will 
have  as  many  as  the  dividend  has  more  than  the  di- 
vifor. 

If  there  be  more  in  the  divifor,  we  muft  annex  (or 
fuppofe  annexed)  as  m:iny  cyphers  to  the  dividend  as 
may  complete  the  number  in  the  divifor,  and  all  the 
figures  of  the  quotient  are  integers. 

If  the  divifion  leave  a  remainder,  the  quotient  may 
be  extended  to  more  decimal  places  ;  but  tliefe  are 
not  regarded  in  fixing  the  decimal  point. 

The  realon  for  fixing  the  decimal  point,  as  direfVed, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  rule  followed  in  multiplica- 
tion. The  quotient  multiplied  by  the  divifor  produ- 
ces the  dividend  ;  and  therefore  the  number  of  deci- 
mal places  in  the  dividend  is  equal  to  thofe  in  the  di- 
vifor and  quotient  together. 

The  firft  figure  of  the  quotient  is  always  at  the  fame 
diftance  from  the  decimal  point,  and  on  the  fame  fide 
as  the  figure  of  the  dividend,  ivhich  (lands  above  the 
unit  place  of  the  firft  produft.  This  alfo  takes  place 
in  integers  ;  and  the  reafon  is  the  fame  in  both. 

It  was  formerly  obferved,  that  numbers  were  dimi- 
liidied  xvhen  multiplied  by  proper  fraftions,  and  increaf- 
ed  when  divided  by  the  fame.  Thus,  multiplication  by 
fraftions  correfponds  with  divifion  by  integers  ;  and 
divifion  by  fractions  %vith  multiplication  by  integers ; 
when  we  multiply  by  \  or  .5,  we  obtain  the  fame  an- 


fwer  as  when  we  divide  by  2,  and  every  integer  has  a    D""!"!*' 
correfpondent  decimal,  v;hich   may  be   called   its  red-  .'"'•, 
procal.     Multiplication    by  that    decimal   fupplie*  the 
place  of  divifion    by  the    integer,  and  divifion  fupplies 
the  place  of  multiplication. 

To  find  the  reciprocal  of  any  number,  divide  I  with 
cyphers  annexed  by  that  number. 

Ex.     Required  the  reciprocal  of  625. 
625)i.ooo(.ooi6 
625 

3750 
37SO 


The  produft  of  any  number    multiplied  by  .0016  is 
the  fame  as  the  quotient  divided  by  625.     Examble. 

625)9.S75('5  9375 

.coil? 


56250 
9375. 


Re 


o  1 5.0000 

;  .0016  is  -J,-;-  of  unity,  any  number  multi- 
plied by  that  fraflion  will  be  diminilhed  625  times. 
For  a  like  reafon,  the  quotient  of  any  number  divided 
by  .0016,  will  be  equal  to  the  product  of  the  fame 
multiplied  by  625.        Example. 

.1016)516.000(322500  516 

48- • • •  625 


3^ 
32 

40 
32 

80 
80 


322500 


Sect.  III.  Approximate  Decimals. 

It  has  been  fhown  that  fome  decimals,  though  ex- 
tended to  any  length,  are  never  complete  ;  and  others, 
which  terminate  at  lafl,  fometimes  confift  of  fo  many 
places,  that  it  would  be  difficult  in  praftice  to  extend 
them  fully.  In  thefe  cafes,  we  may  extend  the  decimal 
to  three,  four,  or  more  places,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  articles,  and  the  degree  of  accuracy  required, 
and  rejeft  the  reft  of  it  as  inconfiderable.  In  this  man- 
ner we  may  perform  any  operation  with  eafe  by  the 
common  rules,  and  the  anfwers  we  obtain  are  fufficient- 
ly  exaft  for  any  purpofe  in  bufinefs.  Decimals  thus 
reftriifled  are  called  approximates. 

Shillings,  pence,  and  farthings,  may  be  eafily  redu- 
ced to  decimals  of  three  places,  by  the  following  rule. 
Take  half  the  (hillings  for  the  firft  decimal  place,  and 
the  number  of  farthings  increafed  by  one,  if  it  amount 
to  24  or  upwards ;  by  two,  if  it  amount  to  48  or  up- 
wards ;  and  by  three,  if  it  amount  to  72  or  upwards, 
for  the  two  next  places. 

The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  20  (hillings  make  a  pound, 
two  fbillings  is  the  tenth  part  of  a  pound  j  and  there- 
fore 


s3 


.64S 
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Ducimal  fore  lialf  tlic  number  of  fliillings  makes  the  firft  deci- 
Traflions.  ^^^  place.  If  there  were  50  farthings  in  a  fhilling, 
or  1000  in  a  pound,  the  units  of  the  farthings  in  tlie 
remainder  would  be  thoulandth  parts,  and  the  tens 
would  be  hundredth  parts,  and  lo  would  give  the  two 
next  decimal  places  ;  but  becaule  there  are  only  48 
farthings  in  a  fliilling,  or  960  in  a  pound,  every  far- 
thing is  a  little  mure  than  the  thoufandth  part  of  a 
pound  ;  and  Cnce  24  farthings  make  25  thoufandth 
parts,  allowance  is  made  for  that  excefs  by  adding  I 
for  every  24  farthings,  as  direfted. 

If  the  number  of  farthings  be  24,48,  or  72,  and 
confequently  the  fecond  and  third  decimal  places  25, 
50,  and  75,  they  are  exaflly  right  ;  otherwile  they  are 
not  quite  complete,  fince  there  fhould  be  an  allowance 
^of -r'^,  not  only  for  24,  48,  and  72  farthings,  but  for 
every  other  fingje  farthing.  They  may  be  complet- 
ed by  the  following  rule  :  Multiply  the  fecond  and 
third  decimal  place?,  or  their  excels  above  2  ?,  50,  75, 
by  4.  If  the  produft  amount  to  24  or  upwards, 
add  I  •,  if  48,  add  2  ;  if  72,  add  35.  By  this  ope- 
ration we  obtain  two  decimal  places  more  ;  and  by 
continuing  the  fame  operation,  we  may  extend  the 
decimal  till  it  terminate  in  25,  50,  75,  or  in  a  re- 
peater. 

Decimals  of  fterling  money  of  three  places  may  ea- 
fily  be  reduced  to  (liillings,  pence,  and  farthing?,  by 
the  following  rule  :  Double  the  firft  decimal  place,  and 
if  the  fecond  be  5  or  upwards,  add  I  thereto  for  (hil- 
lings. Then  divide  the  fecond  and  third  decimal  places, 
or  their  excefs  above  50,  by  4,  firft  deducing  I,  if  it 
amount  to  25,  or  upwards ;  the  quotient  is  pence,  and 
the  remainder  farthings. 

As  this  rule  is  the  converfe  of  the  former  one,  the 
reafon  of  the  one  may  be  inferred  from  that  of  the  other. 
The  value  obtained  by  it,  unltfs  the  decimal  terminate 
in  2  ?,  50,  or  75,  is  a  little  more  than  the  true  value  ; 
for  there  ftiould  be  a  dedufkion,  not  only  of  I  for  25, 
but  a  little  deduction  of  -^y  on  the  remaining  figures  of 
thefe  places. 

We  proceed  to  give  fome  examples  of  the  arithme- 
tic of  approximates,  and  fubjoin  any  neceffary  obferva- 
tions. 


M     E    T    I    C. 

Multiplication. 
M<"A.ift]S278-f.    Met/j.  2d]  8278 
2153+  2'53 


Addition. 
C%Vt.  qrs.  lb. 

3       2        14=    3.625 
It        3        22=     2.94642 

3  3  J9=  3-9 1964 

4  •  25=  4.47321 


Subtraction. 
Cwt.  qrs.   lb. 

3  2   2  =  3.51785 
I   I   19  =  1. 4 1 964 


2   -   U    2.09821 


14   3   24   14.96427 

It  we  value  the  (um  of  the  approximates,  it  will  fall 
a  little  ftiott  oi  the  fum  ot  the  articles,  becaufe  the  de- 
cimals are  not  complete. 

Some  add  i  to  the  laft  decimal  place  of  the  approxi- 
mate, when  the  following  figure  would  have  been  5, 
or  upwards.  Thus  the  full  decimal  of  3qrs.  22lb.  is 
.946,428571,  and  therefore  .94643  is  nearer  to  it  than 
.946,42.  Approximates,  thus  itgulated,  will  in  gene- 
ral give  exafler  anfwers,  and  fomelimes  above  the  true 
one,  fometimes  behiw  it. 

The  mark  +  fignifies  that  the  approximate  is  Icfs 
than  the  exaft  deciiual,  or  requires  fomething  to  be 
added.  The  mark  — fignifies  that  it  is  greater,  or  re- 
quires fomething  to  be  fubtrafted. 


24834 
41390 
8278 
16556 


16556 

•827 

4»3 

24 


90 

834 
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8278  FfiicliuT. 

3512   -     V— J 

16556 

827 

413 

24 

I782I2534  I78212534         _     1782 

Here  the  four  laft  places  arc  quite  uncertain.  The 
right-hand  figure  of  eacii  particular  produdl  is  obtained 
by  multiplying  8  into  the  figures  of  the  multiplier  ; 
but  if  the  multiplicand  had  been  extended,  the  carriage 
from  the  right-hand  place  would  have  been  taken  in  ; 
confequently  the  right-hand  place  of  each  particular 
produft,  and  the  four  places  of  the  total  product,  which 
depend  on  thefe,  are  quite  uncertain.  Since  part  of  the 
operation  therefore  is  ulclefs,  we  may  omit  it  ;  and,  for- 
this  purpofe,  it  will  be  convenient  to  begin  (as  in  p.  629. 
col.  I. _/5y?A  variety)  at  the  higheft  place  of  the  multi- 
plier.  We  rany  perceive  that  all  the  figures  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  line  in  Meth.  2.  ferve  no  purpofe,  and 
may  be  left  out,  if  we  only  multiply  the  figures  of  the 
multiplicand,  whofe  produfts  are  placed  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  line.  This  is  readily  done  by  inverting 
the  multiplier  in  Meth.  3.  and  beginning  each  pioduft 
with  the  multiplication  of  that  figure  which  ftands  above 
the  figure  of  the  multiplier  that  produces  it,  and  in- 
cluding the  carriage  from  the  right-hand  place. 

If  both  faftors  be  approximates,  there  are  as  many 
uncertain  places,  at  leaft  in  the  produft,  as  in  the  long- 
eft  faftor.  If  only  one  be  an  approximate,  there  are 
as  many  uncertain  places  as  there  are  figures  in  that 
faiJlor,  and  fometimes  a  place  or  two  more,  which 
might  be  afFefted  by  the  carriage.  Hence  we  may  in- 
fer, how  far  it  is  neceffary  to  extend  the  approximates, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  requifite  number  of  certain  places 
in  the  produdf. 

Division. 


•3724— )798 
744 


64327  +  {-M4  or  3)fj?4)79864327(2i44 
7448 


i6|6o2 
141896 


7063 
4892 


538 
372 

166 

148 

18 
'4 
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Here  all  the  figures  on  the  tight  hand  of  the  line 
are  uncertain  ;  for  the  right-hand  figure  of  the  firft  pro- 
duct 7448  might  be  altered  by  the  carriage,  it  the  divi- 
fot  were  extended  ;  and  all  the  remainders  and  dividu- 
al that  follow  are  thereby  rendered  uncertain.  We 
may  omit  thefe  ufelefs  figures  ;  for  which  purpofe,  we 
dalh  a  figure  on  the  right  hand  of  the  divilor  at  each 
ftep,  and  negUft  it  when  we  multiply  by  the  figure  of 
the  quotient  next  obtained  •,  but  we  include  the  car- 
riage. The  operation,  and  the  reafon  of  it,  will  appear 
clear,  by  conipniing  the  operation  at  large,  and  con- 
traded,  in  the  above  example. 

Chap. 
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Ex.  ■y\=z.o^i2$,  a  flcclmsl  of  5  place!,  anJ  32,=  ;.    InUr.m. 

32)l.OOOOO(.GJ12C  ,    ".*", 


Sect.  I.  Reduction  of  Interminate  Decimals. 

As  the  arithmetic  of  intcrminate  decim.ils,  other- 
wife  called  the  arilhnielie  of  infinite!,  is  fHcIlitated  by 
comparing  them  with  vulvar  (rncJlions,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  inquire  what  vulgar  fraiSlions  produce  the  feve- 
ral  kinds  of  decimals,  terin,inate  or  intcrminate,  re- 
peaters or  circulates,  pure  or  mixed.  And  full,  we  may 
obferve,  that  vulgar  fradlions,  which  have  the  fame 
denominator,  produce  decimals  of  the  fame  kind.  If 
the  decimals  correfpondin^  to  the  numerator  I  be 
known,  all  others  are  obtained  by  multiplying  thefe  in- 
y  to  any  given  numerator,  and  always  retain  the  lame 
form,  providing  the  vulgar  fraflion  be  in  its  lowefl 
terms. 

Thus,  the  decimal  equal  to  \  is  .1428J7, 
which  multiplied  by  3 


produces  the  decimal  equal  104-428571, 

Secondly,  If  there  be  cyphers  annexed  to  the  figni- 
ficant  figures  of  the  denominator,  there  will  be  an 
equal  number  of  additional  cypl=iers  prefixed  to  the  de- 
cimal. The  reafon  of  this  will  be  evident,  if  we  reduce 
thefe  vulgar  fraflions  to  decimals,  or  if  we  confider  that 
each  cypher  annexed  to  the  denominator  diminilhes  the 
value  of  the  vulgar  fraftion  ten  times,  and  each  cypher 
prefixed  has  a  like  effeft  on  the  value  of  the  decimal. 

Thus,  ;=. 142857,  iV=-28  Vt— 0.45, 

^^=.0,142857,  ^^3^  =  .O028  Woo=-0004J, 

We  may  therefore  confine  our  attention  to  vulgar  frac- 
tions, whofe  numerator  is  i,  and  which  have  no  cy- 
phers  annexed  to  the  fignificant  figures  of  the  denomi- 
nator. 

Thirdly,  Vulgar  fraflions,  whofe  denominators  are 
2  or  5,  or  any  of  their  powers,  produce  terminate  de- 
cimals ;  for  if  any  power  of  2  be  multiplied  by  the 
fame  power  of  5,  the  produft  is  an  equal  power  of  10, 
as  appears  from  the  following  table  : 

2  X    5  =  lo 

2' or    4    X    S'  or       2?=  icoor  10' 

2' or     8    X    5' or      125=        1 000  or  10' 
1*  QX  \6    X    5*  or     625==      10000  or  10* 
2*  or  32    X    5'  or   3i25rz    lOOOOO  or  10' 
And  the  reafon  is  eafily  pointed  out;  for  2'  XS'^^2  X  2 
'K'i'y,S'>^^'>^'i'i   o""'  becaufe  the  faftors  may  be  taken 
in  any  order, z=2X  5-   X2  X5  X2  X5  ;'  and  this,  if  we 
multiply  the  faftors  by  pairs,  becomes  lo  X  'OX  lo,  or 
10'.      The  like  may  be  Ihotvn   of    any  other  power. 
And  we  may  infer,  that  if  any  power  of  lO  be  divided 
by  a  like  power  of  2  or  5,  the  quotient  will  be  an  equal 
power  of  5  or  2  refpeftively,  and  will  come  out  exai^, 
xvithout  a  remainder  ;  and,   fince  the   vulgar  fraftions 
above  mentioned  are  reduced  to  decimals  by  fome  fuch 
divifion,  it  follows  that  the  equivalent  decimals  are  ter- 
minate. 

The  number  of  places  in  the  decimal  is  pointed  out 
by  the  exponent  of  the  power  ;  for  the  dividend  muft 
be  a  like  power  of  10,  or  muft  have  an  equal  number 
of  cyphers  annexed  to  i,  and  each  cypher  of  the  di- 
vidend gives  a  place  of  the  quotient. 
Vol.  II.  Part  II. 


40 
32 


80 
64 

160 
160 


Again,  No  denominators  except  2,  5,  or  their  powers, 
produce  terminate  decimals.  It  is  obvious  from  p.  631. 
col.  2.  par.  4.  that,  if  any  denominator  which  produces  a 
terminate  decimal  be  multipliid  thereby,  the  produft 
will  confift  of  I,  with  cyphers  annexed  ;  and  confcquent- 
ly  the  loweft  places  of  the  factors,  multiplied  into  each 
other,  muft  amount  to  10,  20,  or  the  like,  in  order  to  , 
fupply  a  cypher  for  the  loweft  place  of  the  produff  ) 
but  none  of  the  digits  give  a  produft  of  this  kii.d,  ex- 
cept 5  multiplied  by  the  even  numbers  ;  therefore  one 
of  the  faiSlors  muft  terminate  in  5,  and  the  other  in  an 
even  number.  The  former  is  mealured  by  5,  and  the 
latter  by  2,  ^s  was  obfcrved  p.  630.  col.  2.  par.  7.  Let 
them  be  divided  accordingly,  and  Kt  the  quotients  bo 
multiplied.  This  laft  produ(5l  will  be  exadlly  one-terith 
part  of  the  former;  and  therefore  will  confift  of  i,  with 
cyphers  annexed,  and  the  faftors  which  produce  it  are 
me^ifured  by  5  and  2,  as  was  ftiewn  before.  This  ope- 
ration may  be  repeated  ;  and  one  of  the  faftors  may 
be  divided  by  5,  and  the  other  by  2,  till  they  be  ex- 
haufted  ;  confequently  they  are  powers  of  5  and  2. 

Fourthly,  Vulgar  fraftions,  whofe  denominators  are 
3  or  t),  produce  repeating  decimals. 

Thus,  4  =  .11/         1=  i;5^ 
^,  =  .22i\m  %  —  (>(,& 

T  or  4  =  -33^        7=77!^ 
%  =  .444        #  =  88? 

The  repeating  figure  is  always  the  fame  as  the  r,u. 
merator.  Hence  we  infer,  that  repeating  figures  fig- 
nify  ninth  parts;  a  repeating  3  fignifies -j  ;  a.  repeat- 
ing 6  fignifies  y  ;  and  a  repeating  9  fignifies  -f,  or  i. 

The  value  of  repeating  decim-^ls  may  alfo  be  illuf- 
trated  by  collefling  the  values  of  the  different  places  : 
for  example,  let  the  value  of  I  \i  be  required  ;  the  firft 
decimal  place  fignifies  -/s,  the  next  -rro.  the  next  toW- 
The  fum    of  the  two  firft   places  is  -5^,  of  the  three 


places 


and  fo  on.      If  ive  fubtraft  thefe  valuei 


fucceftivcly  from  |,  the  firft  remainder  is  -g^,  the  fecond 
Thus,  when  the  value  of  the 


the  third  ^^^'^ 


fucceflive  figures  is  reckoned,  the  amount  of  them  ap- 
proaches nearer  and  nearer  to  \,  and  the  difference  be- 
comes 10  times  lefs  for  each  figure  afiume^i  ;  and, 
fince  the  decimal  may  be  extended  to  any  length,  the 
difference  will  at  laft  become  lo  fmall,  that  it  need  not 
be  regarded.  This  may  give  a  notion  of  a  decrcafing 
feries,  whofe  fum  may  be  exaftly  afcertained,  though 
the  number  of  terms  be  unlimited. 

rifthly,  Vulgar  fraflions,  whofe  denominatois  are 
a  produft  of  3  or  9  multiplied  by  2,  5,  or  any  of  their 
powers,  produce  mixed  repeaters.  The  reafon  of  thif 
will  be  evident,  if,  in  forming  the  decimal,  we  divide 
the  numerator  fucceftivcly  by  the  component  parts  of 
the  denominator,  as  dire6)ed  p.  630.  col.  I.  par.  uli. 
4  N  'Sic. 
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&c.  TTie  firft  divifor  is  2,  5,  or  fome  of  their  powers, 
and  confcquently  gives  a  finite  quotient  by  p.  649.  col, 
I.  par.  3.  &c.  The  fecond  divilor  is  3  or  9  ;  and  there- 
fore, when  the  figures  of  the  dividend  are  exhaufted, 
and  figures  annexed  to  the  remainder,  the  quotient  will 
repeat,  by  p.  649.  col.  2.  par.  2. 
Ex.  -rjj  144=16x9- 

9 
144(1.000(0069^    or  16)1. oo(. 0625 
864  96.0069^ 


1360 
1296 

*  G40 


40 
32 


80 
80 


640  o    ■ 

In  order  toilluftrate  this  fubjeft  further,  we  fliall  ex- 
plain the  operation  of  carting  out  the  threes,  which  re- 
fcmbles  that  forcafting  out  the  nines,  formerly  laid  down, 
p.  633.  col.  2.  par.  4. — p.  634.  col.  2. par.  3.  and  depends 
en  the  fame  principles,  being  a  method  of  finding  the  re- 
mainder of  a  number  divided  by  3.  If  the  fame  number 
be  divided  by  3  and  by  9,  the  remainders  will  either  a- 
gree,  or  the  fecond  remainder  will  exceed  the  firft  by  3  or 
by  6.  The  reafon  of  this  will  be  obvious,  if  we  fuppofe 
a  colleftlon  of  articles  nffbrted  into  parcels  of  3,  and 
afterwards  into  parcels  of  9,  by  joining  three  of  the 
former  together.  If  the  lefler  parcels  be  all  taken  up 
in  compofing  the  greater  ones,  the  remainder  will  be 
the  fame  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  affbrtment  as  before} 
but  if  one  of  thefe  lefler  parcels  be  left  over,  the  re- 
mainder will  be  more,  and  if  two  of  them  be  left  over, 
the  remainder  will  be  6  more.  Therefore,  when  the 
nines  are  cafl  out  from  any  number,  and  the  refult  di- 
vided by  3,  the  remainder  is  the  fame  as  when  the  num- 
ber is  divided  by  3  :  Thus,  the  refults  on  calling  out 
the  3's  may  be  derived  from  thofe  obtained  by  carting 
out  the  9's  ;  and  the  fame  correfpondence  which  was 
pointed  out  with  refpeft  to  the  latter,  for  proving  the 
operations  of  arithmetic,  applies  alfo  to  the  former. 

To  call  out  the  3's  from  any  number,  add  the  figures, 
neglefling  3,  6,  or  9  ;  and,  when  the  fum  amounts 
to  3,  6,  or  9,  rejeft  tliem,  and  carry  on  the  computa- 
tion with  the  excefs  only.  For  example,  take  286754  • 
in  carting  out  the  3's  we  compute  thus ;  2  and  8  i^  10, 
which  is  three  times  3,  and  I  over;  I  and  (parting  by 
6)  7  is  8,  which  is  twice  3  and  2  over;  2  and  5  is  7, 
which  is  twice  3  and  I  over;  hjl/y,  i  and  4  is  5,  which 
contains  3  once,  and  2  over,  fo  the  refult  is  2. 

If  the  3's  be  cart  out  from  2'  or  4,  the  refult  is  I  ; 
from  2'  or  8,  the  refult  is  2  ;  from  2''  or  16,  the  refult 
h  I  ;  arffl  univerfally  the  odd  powers  of  2  give  a  refult 
of  2,  and  the  even  powers  give  a  refult  of  I.  As 
every  higher  power  is  produced  by  multiplying  the 
next  lower  by  2,  the  refult  of  the  produft  may  be 
found  by  multiplying  the  refult  of  the  lower  power 
by  2,  and  carting  out  the  3's  if  nccelTary.  There- 
fore if  the  refult  of  any  power  be  i,  'hat  of  the  next 
higher  is  2,  and  that  of  the  next  higher  (4  with  the  3's 
cart  out,  or)  1.  Thus  the  refults  of  the  powers  of  2  are  1 
and  2  by  turns  ;  alfo,  becaufc  the  refult  of  5,  when  the 
3's  are  cart  out,  is  2,  its  powers  will  have  the  fame  re- 
mits at  the  cortefpondiDg  powers  of  2. 
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If  the  denominator  be  a  produft  of  an  even  power    IntcrmU 
of  2  or  5,  multiplied  by  3,  the  repeating  figure  of  the       "?" 
correfponding  decimal  is  3  ;   but,   if  it  be  the  produft  De<^"nals, 
of  an  odd   power,  the   repeating  figure  is  6.      For,  in         '      -' 
forming  the  decimal,  we  may  divide  by  the  component 
parts    of  the  denominator,    and  the  firft    divifor  is  a 
power  of  2  or  5  ;  therefore  the  firft  quotient  is  a  like 
power  of  4  or  2  (p.  649.  col.  I.  par.  3.  &c.)  and  this 
povver  is  again  divided  by  3.  If  it  be  an  even  power,  the 
remainder  or  refult  is  i,  as  was  demonrtrated  above  ; 
and  if  cyphers  be  annexed  to  the  remainder,  and   the 
divifion  continued,  it  quotes  a  repeating  3  ;  but  if  it  be 
an  odd  power,  the  remainder  is  2,  and  the  quotient  con- 
tinued by  annexing  cyphers  is  a  repeating  6. 

rf  the  denominator  be  9,  multiplied  by  2,  or  any  of 
its  powers,  the  repeating  figure  may  be  found  by  cart- 
ing out  the  9's  from  the  correfponding  power,  by  5  ; 
and  if  it  be  multiplied  by  5,  or  any  of  its  povvers,  by 
cafting  out  the  9's  from  the  correfponding  power  of  2. 
For  if  the  decimal  be  formed  by  two  diviSons,  the  firft 
quotes  the  correfponding  power  ;  and  the  fecond,  be- 
caufe  the  divifor  is  9,  repeats  the  refulting  figure  after 
the  dividend  is  exhaurted. 

If  any  mixed  repeater  be  multiplied  by  9,  the  produft 
is  a  terminate  decimal,  and  may  be  reduced  (p.  649. 
col.  I.  par.  3.  &c.)  to  a  vulgar  fraftion,  whole  deno- 
minator is  2,  5,  or  fome  of  their  powers  ;  therefore  all 
mixed  repeaters  are  derived  from  vulgar  fraftions,  whofe 
denominators  are  produfts  of  2,  5,  or  their  powers, 
multiplied  by  3  or  9. 

Sixthly,  All  denominators,  except  2,  5,  3,  9,  the 
powers  of  2  and  5,  and  the  produfts  of  thefe  powers, 
multiplied  by  3  or  9,  produce  circulating  decimals. 
We  have  already  rtiown,  that  all  terminate  decimals  are 
derived  from  2,  5,  or  their  powers  ;  all  pure  repeaters, 
from  3  or  9  ;  and  all  mixed  repeaters,  from  the  pro- 
dufts of  the  former  multiplied  by  the  latter.  The  num- 
ber of  places  in  the  circle  is  never  greater  than  the 
denominator  diminirtied  by  unity.  Thus  ^  produces 
.142857,  a  decimal  of  6  places  ;  and  ^\  produces 
.0588235294117647,  a  decimal  of  16  places.  The 
reafon  of  this  limit  may  be  inferred  from  the  divifion  ; 
for  whenever  a  remainder  which  has  recurred  before,  re- 
turns again,  the  decimal  murt  circulate,  and  the  great- 
eft  number  of  polTible  remainder  is  one  lefs  than  the 
divifor  :  But  frequently  the  circle  Is  much  (horter. 
Thus  xT=-09,  a  circle  of  2  places. 

When  a  vulgar  fraftion,  whofe  numerator  is  I,  pro- 
duces n  pure  circulate,  the  produft  of  the  circle  multi- 
plied by  the  denominator  will  confift  of  as  many  9's 
as  there  are  places  in  the  circle.  Thus  ■>,==.  142857, 
which  multiplied  by  7  produces  999999.  The  like 
holds  in  every  decimal  of  the  fame  kind  j  for  they  are 
formed  by  dividirrg  10,  or  loo,  or  loco,  or  fome  like 
number,  by  the  denominator,  and  the  remainder  is  I, 
when  the  decimal  begins  to  circulate  ;  for  the  divifion 
murt  be  then  cxaftly  in  the  fime  rtate  as  at  the  begin- 
ning: Therefore,  if  the  dividend  had  been  lefs  by  1,  or 
had  confifted  entirely  of  9's,  the  divifion  would  have 
come  out  without  a  remainder  ;  and  fince  the  quotient 
multiplied  by  the  divifor,  produces  the  dividend,  as  was 
fliown  p.  631.  col.  2.  par.  3.  it  follows,  that  the  circu- 
lating figures,  multiplied  by  the  denominator,  produce 
an  equal  number  of  9's. 

Every  vulgar  fraftion,  which  produces  a  pure  circu- 
late, 


dhap.  Xt 

Intermi.  l.ite,  IS  equal  to  one  w^ofe  numerator  is  the  circulating 
nate       figures,  and  its  denominator  a  like  number  of  9'a.      If 

Deciinala.  ^j^^  numerator  be  l,  the  vulgar  fraftion  is  reduced  to 
that  form  by  multifilying  both  terms  into  the  circle  of 
the  decimal  ;  and  if  the  numerator  be  more  than  i, 
the  equivalent  decimal  is  found  by  multiplying  that 
fvhich  corrcfpunds  to  the  numerator  I  into  any  other 
numerator. 

Thus  i=.i42R57,=  ^*,U?J  and  ^-.027.=./.;,- 
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•=.2857i4,=-}-Uo-U 
.^zSSl^i—irhsWv 


Hence  we  may  infer,  that  pure  circulates  are  equal  in 
value  to  vulgar  fractions  vvhofe  numerators  confiil  of  the 
circulating  figures,  and  denominators  of  as  many  9's  as 
there  are  places  in  the  circle.  To  place  this  in  another 
point  of  view,  we  (hall  reduce  a  vulgar  fraftion,  whofe 
numerator  confills  entirely  of  9's,  to  a  decimal. 
iii  99=(375ooo(.375, 

2997-  • 


753=> 
6993 

5370 
4995 


•375 


The  remainder  is  now  the  lame  as  the  dividend,  and 
therefore  the  quotient  muft  circulate;  and,  in  general, 
fince  any  number  with  3  cyphers  annexed,  may  be  di- 
vided by  1000,  without  a  remainder,  and  quotes  the 
fignificant  figures,  therefore,  when  divided  by  999,  it 
murt  quote  the  fame  figures,  and  leave  an  equal  remain- 
der. This  alio  applies  to  every  divifor  which  confills 
entirely  of  9's.  Circles  of  two  places,  therefore,  fignify 
ninety-ninth  parts;  circles  of  3  places,  (ignify  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-ninth  parts ;  and  fo  on. 

The  value  of  circulating  decimals  may  alfo  be  illu- 
ftrated  by  adding  the  values  of  the  places.  Thus,  if 
two  figures  circulate,  the  firft  circle  fignifieth  hun- 
dredth parts,  and  every  following  circle  fignifies  one 
hundred  times  lefs  than  the  preceding  ;  and  their  va- 
lues  added,  as  in  p.  649.  col.  2.  par.  3.  will  approach 
nearer  to  ninety-ninth  parts  than  any  affigned  diflference, 
but  will  never  exaftly  complete  it. 

All  denominators  which  are  powers  of  3,  except  9, 
produce  pure  circulates  ;  and  the  number  of  places  in 
the  circle  is  equal  to  the  quotient  of  the  denominator 
divided  by  9. 

Thus,  ■^^■^z.OTi'J,  a  circle  of  3   places,  and  27  divided 
by  9=3 
■5't=.oi 2345679,  a  circle  of  9  places,  and  81 
divided  by  9=19. 

Thefe  decimals  may  be  formed,  by  dividing  the  nu- 
merator by  the  component  parts  of  the  denominator. 
In  the  firft  example,  the  component  parts  of  the  nume- 
rator are  9  and  3.  The  divifion  by  9  quotes  a  pure 
circulate,  and  tlie  circulating  figure  is  not  3,  6,  or  9, 
if  the  vulgar  fraftion  be  in  its  lowed  terms.  And  any 
other  repeating  figure  divided  by  ^,  quotes  a  pure  cir- 
culate of  3  places  j  for  the  firft  dividual  muft  leave  a 


remainder  of  I  or  2.  If  the  firft  remainder  be  I,  the 
fecond  remainder  is  2,  (becaufe,  if  l  be  prefixed  to 
the  repealing  figure,  and  the  3'^  be  call  out,  the  rcfult 
is  2  ,)  and,  for  a  like  rcafon,  ihe  third  dividual  clears 
oft'  without  a  remainder.  If  th  •  firft  remainder  be  2, 
the  fecond  is  (twice  2  or  4,  with  the  3's  call  out,  or) 
I,  and  the  tliird  o;  lo  the  circle  is  always  complete 
at  3  places,  and  the  divifion  begins  aneiv.  'J'he  fum 
of  luch  a  circle  cannot  be  a  multiple  of  3  ;  for  fincc 
the  repeating  figure  is  not  3,  nor  any  of  its  multiples, 
the  fum  of  3  places  is  not  a  n.jltiplc  of  9,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  divided  by  9,  nor  twice  by  3,  without 
a  remainder. 

Again,  If  the  decimal  equal  to  ■,%  be  divided  by  3, 
we  Ihall  obtain  the  decimal  equal  to  /,-.  'I'he  dividend, 
as  we  have  fliown  alitady,  is  a  pure  circulate  of  3 
places,  whofc  fum  is  not  a  multiple  of  3.  Therefore, 
when  divided  by  3,  the;  firft  circle  leaves  a  remainder 
of  I  or  2,  which  being  prefixed  to  the  fecond,  and  the 
divifion  continued,  the  remainder,  at  the  end  of  the 
fecond  circle,  is  2  or  i,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  third 
circle,  there  is  no  remainder  ;  all  which  may  be  illu- 
ftrated  by  cafting  out  the  3's.  The  divifion  being  com- 
pleted at  9  places,  finilhes  the  circle  ;  and  it  may  be 
ftiown,  as  before,  that  the  fum  of  thefe  places  is  not  a 
multiple  of  3.  The  learner  will  apprehend  all  this  it 
he  reduce  thefe,  or  the  like  vulgar  fradions,  to  deci- 
mals, by  fuccelfive  divifions. 

27  =    9X3.  and  9)1. o(. Ill/,  and  3).i  1 1/C.037, 
81  =  27x3,  and  3)037  037,037(. 012345679. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  if  any  circulating  decimal,  not 
a  multiple  of  3,  be  divided  by  3,  the  quotient  will  cir- 
culate  thrice  as  many  places  as  the  dividend  ;  and  if 
any  circulate  obtained  by  fuch  divifion  be  multiplied 
by  3,  the  circle  of  the  produft  will  be  reftrifled  to  one- 
third  of  the  places  in  the  multiplicand. 

All  vulgar  fractions,  whofe  denominators  are  multi- 
ples ot  2,  5,  or  their  powers,  except  thofe  already  con- 
fidered,  produce  mixed  circulates ;  for  they  may  be  re- 
duced by  dividing  by  the  component  parts  of  the  deno- 
minator. The  firft  divifor  is  2,  5,  or  fome  of  their 
powers,  and  therefore  gives  a  finite  quotient.  The  fe- 
cond divifor  is  none  of  the  numbers  enumerated  p.  650 
col.  2.  par.  2.  and  therefore  gives  a  circulating  quotient 
when  the  fignificant  figures  of  the  dividend  are  ex- 
haufted,  and  cyphers  annexed  to  the  remainder. 
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21 6=2 

7x8, 

216)1. coo(.oo4,629, 

or  8)1 

.000 

864 

^7) 

.I25(.004,623, 

108 

♦1360 

1296 

*i7o 
162 

640 

432 

80 
54 

2080 

1944 

260 
243 

'1360 
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All  mixed    circulates  are  derived    from  vulgar  frao- 
4  I^  2  tion? 
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Intermi-  tions  of  this  kind,  whofe  denominators  are  multiples 
_"^'^  ,  of  2,  5,  or  their  powers  ;  and  therefore  all  other  de- 
■  nominators,  except  3    and  9,   produce  pure  circulates. 

The  reader  will  eafily  perceive,  that  when  a  decimal  is 
formed  from  a  vulgar  fraftion,  whole  numerator  is  1, 
when  the  remainder  I  occurs  in  the  divilion  the  deci- 
mal is  a  pure  circulate;  but  if  any  other  remainder  oc- 
curs twice,  the  decimal  is  a  mixed  circulate.  We  are 
to  fliow  that  this  lilt  will  never  happen,  unlefs  the  di- 
vifor  be  a  multiple  of  2,  5,  or  their  powers.  If  two 
numbers  be  prime  to  each  other,  their  produft  will  be 
prime  to  both  ;  and  if  two  numbers  be  propofed, 
ivhereof  the  firft  does  not  meafure  the  lecond,  it  will 
not  mealure  any  produft  of  the  fecond,  if  the  multiplier 
be  prime  to  the  firlf.  Thus,  becaule  7  does  not  mea- 
fuie  12,  it  will  not  meafure  any  produfl:  of  12  by  a 
multiplier  piime  to  7.  For  inftance,  it  will  not  mea- 
lure 12x3,  or  36.  Otherwife,  the  quotient  of  12  di- 
vided by  7,  or  14  multiplied  by  3,  would  be  a  whole 
number,  and  5X3  would  be  mealurc-d  by  7,  which  it 
cannot  be,  fince  5  and  3  are  both  prime  to  7. 

Now,  if  we  infpcft  the  foregoing  operation,  we  Ihall 
perceive  that  the  produft  of  136,  the  remainder  where 
the  decimal  begins  to  circulate,  multiplied  by  999,  is 
meafured  by  the  denominator  216.  But  999  is  not 
meafured  by  the  denominator,  othsrwife  the  decimal 
would  have  been  a  pure  circulate  ,  therefore  126  and 
136  are  not  prime  to  each  other,  but  have  a  common 
meafure,  and  that  meafure  mull  apply  to  S64,  a  mul- 
tiple of  126,  and  to  looo,  the  fum  of  136  and  864  ; 
fee  p.  642,  col.  2.  par.  ult.  &c.  But  it  was  proven, 
p.  649,  col.  1.  par.  I.  that  no  numbers,  e.\cept  the 
powers  of  5  and  2,  meaiure  a  number  confilling  of  i 
with  cyphers  annexed  ;  confequently  the  denominator 
muft  be  meafured  by  a  po\yer  of  2  or  5.  The  reader  will 
perceive,  that  the  exponent  ot  the  power  mull  be  the 
fame  as  the  number  of  cyphers  annexed  to  i,  or  as 
the  number  of  figures  in  the  finite  part  of  the  deci- 
mal. 

We  (hall  now  recapitulate  the  fubftance  of  what  has 
been  faid  with  refpeft  to  the  formation  of  decimals.  2, 
5,  and  their  powers,  produce  finite  decimals,  by  p.  649. 
col.  I.  par.  3.  8ic.  and  the  number  of  places  is  mea- 
fured by  the  exponent  of  the  power  ;  3  and  9  produce 
pure  repeaters  (p.  649.  col.  2.  par.  2.)  The  produfis 
of  2,  5,  and  their  powers,  by  3  or  9,  produce  mixed- re- 
peaters by  p.  649.  col.  2.  par.  ult.  ;  their  produfts  by 
other  multipliers,  produce  mixed  circulates  by  p.  649, 
col,  2.  par.  ult. ;  and  all  numbers  of  which  2  and  5  are 
not  aliquot  parts,  except  3  and  9,  produce  pure  circu- 
lates. To  find  the  form  of  a  decimal  correfponding  to 
any  denominator,  divide  by  2,  5,  and  10,  as  often  as  can 
be  done  without  a  remainder  ;  the  number  of  divifions 
fliows  how  many  finite  places  there  are  in  the  decimal, 
by  p.  65 1 .  col.  2.  par.  3.  If  the  dividend  be  not  exhaufi- 
ed  by  thefe  divifions,  divide  a  competent  number  of  9's 
by  the  lad  quotient,  till  thedivifion  be  completed  with- 
out a  remainder  :  the  number  of  9's  requirtd  fliow  how 
many  places  there  are  in  the  circle  ;  and  the  reafon 
-  I&ay  be  inferred  from  p.  650.  col.  2.  par.  5. 

We  rtiafl  conclude  this  fubjtcl  by  marking  down  the 
decimals  produced  by  vulgar  fraflions,  whofe  nume- 
rator is  I,  and  denominator  30  ;  and  iiiider  that  the 
reader  may  obfcrve  thsir  connexion  with  the  denorai- 
natgrs. 


MET 


4=-5 
T--333' 

i=.i66$ 

4=-i42«57. 
^  =  .125 

-9—. I IX 

-r'T=  09,09, 

-r'^=.c833^ 
V-T=.o79623, 
-,',=.0,714285 
tV=.o,66(J 


I    c. 

T?5=.o625  ■ 
tV=-0588235294II7647 

■■jV=-o5  ^63 1 5  7894736842 1, 

•5iT=-0476i9, 
Vt=-o,45,45, 
Vt=-04347826o86956j2I739I3, 

^V=.C4i'560 

»V=-04 

^.  =  .0,384615, 

V^=-o37. 

x'f. =.03,5  7 1 428 

■5%=-C344i>275b62o689655i724i3793i, 

-15  =  •0333'    . 
Rules  Jur  reducing  mterminate   decimals  to  vulgar 
Jraclions. 

I.  "  If  the  decimal  be  a  pure  repeater,  place  the 
"  repeating  figure  tor  the  numerator,  and  9  for  the 
"  denominator." 

II.  "  If  the  decimal  be  a  pure  circulate,  place  the 
"  circulating  figures  for  the  numerator,  and  as  many 
"  9's  as  there  are  places  in  the  circle  for  the  dtnomi- 
"  nator. 

III.  "  If  there  be  cyphers  prefixed  to  the  repeating 
"  or  circulating  figures,  annex  a  like  number  to  the 
"  9's  in  the  denominator. 

IV.  "  If  the  decimal  be  mixed,  fubtraft  the  finite 
"  part  from  the  whole  decimal.  The  remainder  is  the 
"  numerator  ;  and  the  denominator  confills  of  as  rnanv 
"  9's  as  there  are  places  in  the  circle,  together  witfj 
"  as  many  cyphers  as  there  are  finite  places  before  the 
"  circle." 

Thus,  23s,62,=||J^i 
From  the  whole  decimal  231:62 

We  fubtradt  the  finite  part  235 
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and  the  remainder  23327  isthenumerator. 

The  reafon  may  be  illufirated  by  dividing  the  deci- 
mal into  two  parts,  whereof  one  is  finite,  and  the  other 
a  pure  repeater  or  circulate,  ivith  cyphers  prefixed. 
The  lum  of  the  vulgar  fraftions  correfponding  to  thefe 
will  be  the  value  of  the  decimal  fought. 
.235,62,  may  be  divided  into  .23j=-rVyo  by  Rule  I. 
and  .oco,62=z^Vo  by  Rules  II.  III. 

In  order  to  add  tliele  vulgar  fratlions,  we  reduce 
them  to  a  common  denominator  ;  arid,  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  we  multiply  both  terms  of  the  former  by  99, 
which  gives  |^-||4  ",  then  we  add  the  numerators. 

235  or  by  method  explained  p.  628.  col.  I.  par.  3. 

99 

Sum  of  numerators. 

2115  23500       23265  or  23562 

21 15  235         62        235 


23265  23265.  23327  23327 

The  value  of  ciiculating  decimals  is  not  altered, 
though  one  or  more  places  be  (eparated  fiom  tlie  cir- 
cle, and  confidcred  as  a  finite  part,  providing  the  cir- 
cle be  completed.  For  example,  .27  may  be  writ- 
ten .2,72,  which  is  reduced  by  the  lalt  of  the  foregoing 
rules  to  |aJ>  o""  \^jt  "hich  is  alio  the  value  of  .27. 
And  if  two  or  more  circles  be  joined,  the  value  of  the 
decimal  is  Hill  the  fame.  Thus,  2727,=!-^'-}  which 
is  reduced  by  dividing  the  terms  by  loi  to  ^  J. 

AU 
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ARITHMETIC. 


653 


m;ils. 


IntL-rmi-  All  circulatinji;  docimah  m.ay  be  reduced  to  a  fimilnr 
rate  Duci-  form,  h;iviii>5  a  like  a  number  both  of  finite  atid  circu- 
latiiig  places.  For  this  purpofe,  we  extend  the  finite 
part  of  each  as  far  as  the  longcll,  and  then  extend  all 
the  circles  to  fo  many  places  as  may  be  a  multiple  of 
the  number  of  places  in  each. 

Ex.  .34.725,  extended,  .34.725725725725. 
1,4562,  14,562456245624, 

Here  the  Unite  part  of  both  is  extended  to  two  places, 
and  the  circle  to  12  places,  which  is  the  leall  multiple 
for  circles  of  3  and  4  places. 

Sect.  II.  Addiiion    anJ    Subtraction   0/  Inter- 
MiNATE  Decimals. 

To  add  repeating  Decimals.  "  Extend  the  repeating 
•'  figures  one  place  beyond  the  longeil  finite  ones,  and 
"  when  you  add  the  right-hand  column,  carry  to  the 
««  next  by  9." 


30 


Ex.  .37524:  or  37524: 

•2^ 

•29^ 

.8                  8888$ 

.34 

.42 

>  1 

.643             643 

•469!^ 

•7548 

I  t 

•73              73333: 

•3« 

•31 

Tf 

264046 
To  fuhtraH  repeating  Decimals.     "  Extend  them  as 
*'  direfted  for  addition,  and  borrow  at  the  right-hand 
•'  place,  if  neceffary,  by  9." 

.9356(3        .646  .735?  .7382     .469 

•8473$       -5342)^        .62563       .6?  .3^ 

.0872^       .11172 

The  tealon  of  thele  rules  will  be  obvious,  if  we  recol- 
le£l  that  repeating  figures  fignify  nine  parts.  If  the 
right-hand  figure  of  the  fum  or  remainder  be  o,  the  de- 
cimal obtained  is  finite  ;  otherwife  it  is  a  repeater. 

To  add  circulating  Decimals.  "  Extend  them  till  they 
*'  become  fi.Tiilar  (p.  652.  col.  1.  par.  till.  &c.);  and 
"  when  you  add  the  right-hand  column,  include  the  fi- 
•'  gure  which  would  have  been  carried  if  the  circle  had 
"  been  extended  further." 


Ex.  iih] 

•574. 
.2,698, 
.428 
•37,983. 

Extended. 

•574  574. 
.269,869, 
.428 
.379,839, 

Ex.  2d.] 
.874, 
.14''^^ 
•  1  58, 
•32, 

Extended, 
.874,874,874, 

•i4'5,33,^333. 
.158.585858, 
.323,232323, 

mils. 


T')fublral  circulatint;  Decimnts.  "  Extend  them  till    Intermi- 
"  they   become   fimilar  ;    and   when   you  I'ubllratt   the  "  "'  "'''^'" 
"  rij<ht-hand  figure,    confidcr  whether   I    would   luve 
"  been   borrowed  if  the  circles  had  been  extended  fur- 
"  thcr,  and  make  allowance  accordingly.    - 
.5,72,         .974,  or  .974974      .8,135,     or. 8,135135, 
.4.86,        .86,         .868686,     .4529^7  or  .4.529074, 


.0,85, 


.106288, 


.3  6'6'.,6o, 
or  3,60 


StCT.   III.   Multiplication  0/"  Intkrminate   De- 
cimals. 

Case  I.  "  When  the  mulli;4ifr  is  finiti-,  and  the 
"  multiplicand  repeats,  carry  by  9  when  you  multiply 
"  the  repeating  figure  :  The  right-hand  figure  of  each 
"  line  of  the  produft  is  a  repeater  ;  and  they  mull  be 
"  extended  and  added  accordingly." 

Ex.  .13494: 

•37<5 


1.652,284,  _  _  1,503,026390, 

Note  I.  Repealers  mixed  v\'it]i  circulates  are  ex- 
tend'd  and  added  as  circulates. 

Note  2.  Sometimes  it  is  neceffary  to  infpeft  two  or 
more  columns  for  afcertaining  the  carriage  ;  becaufe 
the  carriage  from  a  lower  column  will  foraetimcs  raife 
the  lum  of  the  higher,  fo  as  to  alter  the  carriage  from 
it  to  a  new  circle.    This  occurs  in  Ex.  2. 

Note  3.  The  fum  of  the  circles  muft  be  confidered  as 
a  fimilar  circle.  If  it  confill  entirely  of  cyphers,  the 
amount  is  terminate.  If  all  the  figures  be  the  fame, 
the  amount  is  a  repeater.  If  they  can  be  divided  into 
parts  exaflly  alike,  the  amount  is  a  circle  of  fewer  pla- 
ces ;  but,  for  the  raoft  part,  the  circle  of  the  fum  is  fi- 
milar to  the  extended  circles. 

.3,868,         .0842,      if      .368     .00^094.     -j^-, 
.4.375.         -08,42      ^      .57,      ^765,  :fV 

,853492,      .0,842     tV     .895      .76,  tV 

•62,  .0842      j4     .742      .765  ^'j 


9446/ 

80966^ 

404833-? 


.0495246/ 

If  the  fum  of  the  right-hand  column  be  an  even 
number  of  9^,  the  produft  is  finite  ;  otherwife,  it  is  a 
repeater. 

Case  II.  "  When  the  multiplier  is  finite,  and  the 
"  multiplicand  circulates,  add  to  each  produft  of  the 
"  right-hand  figure  the  carriage  which  would  have 
"  been  brought  to  it  if  the  circle  had  been  extended. 
"  Each  line  of  the  produft  is  a  circle  fimilar  to  the 
"  multiplicand,  and  therefore  they  muft  be  extended 
"  and  added  accordingly." 

The  produ6^  is  commonly  a  circulate  fimilar  to  the 
multiplicand  ;  fometimts  it  circulates  fesver  places, 
repeats,  or  becomes  finite  }  it  never  circulates  more 
places. 


Ex.  .37,46,  X 

235. 

235 

I. 

2. 

3- 
4- 
5- 
6. 

.674,    X?8 
.37.       X.86 
.625.     X.42 
•4793    X48 
•3.75.  XI  24 
•2,963.  X-3(> 

187.32. 
I '23.93. 
7492,92. 

.08804,19, 

Case  III.  "  When  the  multiplier  repeats  or  cir- 
"  culates,  find  the  produft  as  in  infinite  multipliers,  and 
"  place  under  it  the  produfts  which  would  have  arifen 
"  from  the  repeating  or  circulating  figures,  if  extend- 
"  ed." 

Ex.  III.] 


.958-^.8. 

8 

2d.]     .784+^36 
36 

7664 

766 

76 

4 

64 

664 

7664 

47=4 
2352 

70 

7 

28224 
282  24 

Sr  11 

.284,09, 


3» 


3d^3 


3dO 


A 

R     I 

.714285, 

54 

XJ4. 

2859142 
357 '4285 

38,571428 

3857  M 
3857 

571428 

28,714 
142857 

571428, 
28^7 14, 
142857, 

38 

1 
571428  571428, 

385714.285714, 
3857JM28..7, 

' 

38,571428, 

38>7i4. 

3857, 

38. 
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38.961038,961038,961038, 

It  i?  evident,  that  if  a  repeating  multiplier  be  ex- 
tended to  any  length,  the  produft  arifing  from  each  fi- 
gure will  be  the  fame  as  the  firft,  and  each  will  ftand 
one  place  to  the  right-hand  of  the  former.  In  like 
■manner,  if  a  circulating  multiplier  be  extended,  the 
produft  arifing  from  each  circle  will  be  alike,  and  will 
fland  as  many  places  to  the  right  hand  of  the  former 
as  there  are  figures  in  the  circle.  In  the  foregoing 
examples,  there  are  as  many  of  thefe  produ(?ls  re- 
peated as  is  neceiTary  for  finding  the  total  produfV. 
If  we  place  down  more,  or  extend  them  further,  it 
will  only  give  a  continuation  of  the  repeaters  or  circu- 
lates. 

This  is  obvious  in  Ex.  ift  and  2d.  As  the  learner 
may  not  apprehend  it  fo  readily  in  Ex.  3d,  when  the 
multiplicand  is  a  circulate,  and  confequently  each  line 
of  the  produft  is  alfo  a  circulate,  we  have  divided  it  in- 
to columns,  whofe  'fums  exhibit  the  fucceflive  circles. 
The  fum  of  the  firft  column  is  38  961037,  and  there 
is  a  carriage  of  1  from  the  right-hand  column,  which 
completes  38,961038.  This  one  is  fupplied  from  the 
three  firft  lines  of  the  fecond  column,  the  fum  of  which 
is  999999,  i^nd  being  increafed  by  i,  in  confequence 
of  the  carriage  from  the  third  column,  amounts  to 
1,000000,  and  therefore  carries  I  to  the  firft  column, 
and  does  not  affeft  the  fum  of  the  remaining  lines, 
which  are  the  lame  as  thofe  of  the  firft  coluraiT.-  The 
third  column  contains  two  fets  of  thefe  lines,  which 
amount  to  999999,  befides  the  line  which  compofe  the 
circle.  Erich  of  thefe  fets  would  be  completed  into 
1,000000  by  the  carriage  from  the  4th  column,  if  ex- 
tended, and  each  would  carry  I  to  the  fecond  column. 
One  of  thefe  would  complete  the  fum  of  the  three  firft 
lines,  and  the  other  wouid  complete  the  fum  of  the 
circle.  In  like  manner,  if  the  circles  be  extended  ever 
fo  far,  the  iiicrcafing  carriages  will  cxaflly  anfwer  for 
the  increafin;;  deficiencies,  and  the  fum  will  be  always 
a  continu-'tion  of  the  circle  :  but  the  produfl  could 
not  circulate,  unlefs  the  fum  of  the  lines  marked  off  in 
the  fecond  column  had  confifted  entirely  of  9's  ;  or  had 
been  fome  multiple  of  a  number  of  9's  ;  and  the  circles 
muft  be  extended  till  this  take  place,  in  order  to  find 
the  complete  produfl. 


The  multiplication  of  intermediate  decimals  may  be 
often  facilitated,  by  reducing  the  multiplier  to  a  vul- 
gar fraftion,  and  proceeding  as  direfted  p.  643.  col.  I. 
par.  6. 

Thus, 
4th.] 
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•3824Xf=-i 
7 


5th.] 


9)2  6768 
•974^ 


.384  X. 2^=  i^- 
23        ■   2 

1152         23 
768 


90)8832 
.0981^. 


Therefore,  in  order  to  multiply  by  ^,  we  take  one 
third  part  of  the  nr,u'.:iplier  j  and,  to  multiply  by  ^, 
we  take  two-thirds  of  the  lime.     Thus, 


6th.]     .784=.^  X  I 

3)784 
.2613: 


7ih.] 


2 


3)1.7522 
.5846^ 


As  the  denominator  of  the  vulgar  fraflions  always 
confifts  of  8's,  or  of  9's  with  cypher:  annexed,  we  may 
ufe  the  contraflion  explained  p.  63 1,  col.  I.  par.  i//t. 
&c.  ;  and  this  will  lead  us  exa(?lly  to  the  fame  opera- 
tion which  was  explained  p.  653.  col.  2.  par.  ult.  &c. 
on  the  principles  of  decimal  arithmetic. 

S^5 


8th.].735X.3. 
323 

26 
3 

2205   3 
1470 
2205 

23 

99(0(237405 

2374-05 

23.74 

.23 

999)101470, 

lOI, 


.101,571, 


.239803, 

When  the  multiplier  is  a  mixed  repeater  or  circu- 
late, we  may  proceed  as  in  Ex.  5th  and  8t]i  ;  or  we 
m.iy  divide  the  multiplier  into  two  parts,  of  which  the 
firft  is  finite,  and  the  fecond  a  pure  repeater  or  circu- 
late, with  cyphers  prefixed,  and  multiply  feparately  by 
thefe,  and  add  the  produfls. 

Thus,  .384X-2ai  or  by  .2   =.0768       or  thus, 
and  by  .05=:.02  13.^ 


.09813  9)1920 

2'3^ 

768 
0981^ 

In  the  following  examples,  the  multiplicand  is  a  re- 
peater; and  therefore  the  multiplication  by  the  nume- 
rator of  the  vulgar  fraftion  is  performed  as  direftcd 
p.  653.  col.  2.  par,  2. 

1 0th.] 


M     E     T     I     C. 

In  Ex.  13th,  «t  have  omitted  the  product  of  the 
divifor,  and  only  miiikcd  down  llie  remainders.  Theft 
arc  fuuiid,  by  adding  (he  left-hand  fi);ure  of  the  divi- 
dual to  the  r«mainin}5  fifjurts  of  the  fame.  'Ihui,  363 
is  the  flril  dividual;  and  3,  the  left-hand  figure,  added 
to  63,  the  remaining  figures,  pii'ts  66  for  the  firfl  re- 
mainder ;  and  the  fecond  dividual,  666,  it  completed 
by  annexing  the  circulating  figure  6.  The  reafon  of 
wliich  may  be  ex|ilaincd  ai  follows.  The  liighelt  place 
of  each  dividual  diowf,  in  this  example,  how  many 
hundreds  it  contains  ;  and  as  it  muO  contain  an  equal 
number  ot  ninety-nines,  and  alfo  an  equal  number  of 
units,  it  follows,  that  tliefc  units,  added  to  the  lower 
places,  muli  (liovv  how  far  the  dividual  exceeds  that 
number  of  ninety-nines.  The  figure  of  the  quotient  U 
generally  the  fame  as  the  firlt  place  of  the  dividual, 
fonietimes  one  more.      This  happens  in  the  laft  ftep  of 

^(j^  the  foregoing  ex  imple,  and  is  dilcovtrcd  when  the  re- 

♦  86  inainder  found,   as  here  direflcd,   would  amount  to  99, 

*  16  or  upwards;  and  the  exccfs  above  99  only,  mull  in  that 

cale  be  taken  to  complete  the  next  dividual. 
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A     R     I     T 

H 

Intcrmi- 

lOth.]  .68j3;Xgi 

iith.].6^X.2,39.=  T' 

,;; 

nste 
Decimals. 

5 

•237         2 

l!     •      ' 

9).S-4><i(-37.962, 

443'     237 

27 

i6<,i) 

1  2666 

7' 

63 

99)ijoio(. 15,16,. 

99 

•86 

81 

5" 

49.5 

56 

54 

*  160 
99 

^ 

26 

18 

6ro 

In  the  following  examples  the  multiplicand  is  a  cir-  ,  , 

culate,   and  therefore  the  multiplication  by  the  nume-      '4'n-JO'tX  •01,     ij^ 
rator  is  performed  as  dire£lcd  p.  653.  col.  2.  par.  4. 


I 


I  2th.]     .3,81,  X  5^=v4  99>.oi,(oooio»o3040jc«07o?09iciiiii3i4i5i6i7i8i9ao 


48         s 


(.aiH23i4ii»6i/i8293Oji3ij3343i363738.?940 
(41414344434647484^.^05131535455565738^960 
(6161636465666768697071717374757677787980 


» 


3054       48  (81828384858687888990919193949596979899 

'^^7  The  number  of   places  in  the  circle  of  the  produA 

.   ."T  .  is  fometimes  very  great,  though  there  be  few  places  in 

9|oJi83,27,(. 203,63,  ^Yic  faftors:   but  it  never  exceeds  the  produd  of  the 

denominator  of  the  multiplier,  multiplied  by  the  num- 

,  ber  of  places  in  the  circle  of  the  multiplicand.    Tliere- 

32  fore,  if  the  multiplier  be  ^  or  6,  the  produ£l  may  cir- 

'  culate  three  times  as  many  places  as  the  multiplicand  ; 

'~~~  if  the  multiplier  be  any  other  repeater,  nine  times  as 

^ '  many  ;  if  the  multiplier  be  a  circulate  of  two  places, 

^^  ninety-nine  times  as  many  ;  thus,  in  the  lafl  example, 

.01,  a  circulate  of  two  places,  multiplied  by  .10,  a  cir- 

3  culate  of  two  places,  produces  a  circulate  of  twice  99, 

nh.T  .12  vo^  =:  '-  *"■  '98  places.    And  the  reafon  of  this  limit  may  be  in- 

-'        "  ferred  from  the  nature  of  the  operation;   for  the  greateft 

pofTible  number  of  remainders,  including  o,  is  equal  to 

99)3'5.360o3673O94582 1 85491 2764,       the  divifor  99;   and   each   remainder   may  afford   two 

gg(3  '  dividuals,   if  both  the  circulating  figures,  3  and  6,  oc- 

^j,  cur  to  be  annexed  to  it.     If  the  multiplier  circulate 

,Qg  three  places,  the  circle  of  the  produfl,  for  a  like  rea- 

Q,(;  fon,  may  extend    nine   hundred    and  ninety-nine  times 

.,.,  as  fir  as  that  of  the  multiplicand.     But  the  number  of 

f-5  places  is  often  much  lels. 

gj.  The  multiplication  of  interminate  decimals  may  be 

2i5  proven,  by  altering  the  order  of  the  faftors,   (p.  628. 

jg,  col.  2.  par.  2.)  or  by  reducing   them   both   to  vulgar 

8  .g  fraftions  in  their  lowefl  terms,  multiplying  thefe  as  di- 

c;hi  refted  p.  643.  col.  2.  par.  3.  and  reducing  the  produft 

^^86  'o  3  decimal. 

9°3  Sect.  IV.  Division  of  Interminate  Decimals. 

126 
273  Case  I.  "  When  the  dividend  only  is  interminate, 

756  "  proceed  as  in  common  arithmetic  ;  but,  when  the  fi- 

633  "  gures  of  the  dividend  are  exhaufted,  annex  the  re- 

396  "  peating  figure,  or  the  circulating  figures  in  their  or- 

*  036  "  der,  inftcad  of  cyphers,  to  the  remainder." 

Ex.- 
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Intermi-    Ex.  ift.]  Divide  .5376  by  7       2d.]  Divide  .84^  by  5. 
•7)-S37^(-76,C95238,  .5)84^(.i680 
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49 


34 
30 

43 
43 

*33 
30 

33 
3d.]  Divide  .6532$  by  8. 

8  ).65  3  2$(.o8 1 66/. 


*o66 

In  thefe  accounts  the  quotient  is  never  6nite.  It 
may  repeat  if  the  dividend  repeats;  or,  if  the  dividend 
circulate,  it  mav  circulate  an  equal  number  of  places, 
often  more,  and  never  fewer.  The  greateft  polTible 
extent  of  the  circle  is  found  by  multiplying  the  divifor 
into  the  number  of  places  in  the  circle  of  the  dividend. 
Thus,  a  circulate  of  3  places,  divided  by  3,  quotes  a 
circulate  of  3  times  3  or  9  places. 

Case  II.  "When  the  divifor  is  interminate,  the  mul- 
"  tiplications  and  fubtraftions  rauft  be  performed  ac- 
"  cording  to  the  direflions  given  for  repeating  and 
"  circulating  decimals." 

Ex.  ift.]  Divide  .^7845  by  g. 
if).37845(.68i2i 
33333^ 


4511^ 

44444; 

6-J31 

558 

III 

B 
8 


2d.]  Divide  . 245892  by  2.18. 

.2,18,). 24 1:892(1. 127005 
218181.81, 
27710,18, 
2i8t8,i8, 

"589*^007 
4363.^3.  '^. 

1528,36,  \ 

UJJj}!^ 

1090,90 
1090,90 


The  foregoing  method  is  the  only  one  which  pro-  ii>^traclio»     J 
perlv  depends  on  the  principles  of  decimal  arithmetic  ;    "' "■"'"s.       ^ 
but  it  is  generally  fliorter  to  proceed  by  the  following         * 
rule. 

"  Reduce  the  divifor  to  a  vulgar  fraftion,  multiply 
"  the  dividend  by  the  denominator,  and  divide  the 
"  produft  by  the  numerator." 

Ex.  ift.]  Divide  .37845  by  g=^. 
9 


5)3.4o6o5(.68i2i. 
2d.]  Divide  .3784^  by  ^=| 
3 


2)i-i353^(-56768^- 

Note  I.  Divifion  by  ^  triples  the  dividend,  and  di- 
vifion  by  ^  increafes  the  dividend  one-half. 

Note  2.  When  the  divifor  circulates,  the  denomina> 
tor  of  the  vulgar  fraftion  confifls  of  9's,  and  the  mul- 
tiplication is  fooner  performed  by  the  contraftion  ex- 
plained p.  628.  col.  I.  par.  J.  it  may  be  wrought  in 
the  fame  way,  when  the  divifor  repeats,  and  the  deno- 
minator, of  confequence,  is  9. 

Note  3.  If  a  repeating  dividend  be  divided  by  a  re- 
peating or  circulating  divifor  j  or,  if  a  circulating  di- 
vidend be  divided  by  a  fimilar  circulating  dividend ; 
or,  if  the  number  of  places  in  the  circle  of  the  divifor 
be  a  multiple  of  the  number  in  the  dividend;  then  the 
product  of  the  dividend  multiplied  by  the  denominator 
of  the  divifor  will  be  terminate,  fince  like  figures  are 
fubtrafted  from  like  in  the  contradled  multiplication, 
and  confequently  no  remainder  left.  The  form  of  the 
quotient  depends  on  the  divifors  as  explained  at  large, 
p.  649.  col.  I.  par.  1. — p.  651.  col.  2.  par,  3. 

Note  4.  In  other  cafes,  .the  original  and  multiplied 
dividend  are  fimilar,  and  the  form  of  the  quotient  is 
the  fame  as  in  the  cafe  of  a  finite  divifor.  See  p.  655. 
col.  2.  par.  ult.  &c. 

Note  5.  If  the  terms  be  fimilar,  or  extended  till 
they  become  fo,  the  quotient  is  the  fame  as  if  they 
were  finite,  and  the  operation  may  be  condufted  ac- 
cordingly J  for  the  quotient  of  vulgar  fraftions  that 
have  the  fame  denominator  is  equal  to  the  quotient  of 
their  numerators. 

Chap.  XI.    OF  THE  EXTRACTION  OF 
ROOTS. 

The  origin  of  powers  by  involution  has  already  been 
explained  under  the  article  Algebra,  N"  66.  There 
now  remains  therefore  only  to  give  the  moft  expeditious 
methods  of  extrafting  the  fquare  and  cube  roots  ;  the 
reafons  of  which  will  readily  appear  from  what  is  faid 
under  that  article.  As  for  all  powers  above  the  cube, 
unlefs  fuch  as  are  multiples  of  either  the  fquare  and 
cube,  the  extraflion  of  their  roots  admits  of  no  devia- 
tion from  the  algebraic  canon  which  muft  be  always 
conftrufted  on  purpofe  for  them. 

If  the  root  of  any  power  not  exceeding  the  feventh 
power  be  a  fingle  digit,  it  may  be  obtained  by  infpec- 
tion,  from  the  following  table  of  powers. 

2  ift,  To 


33 


* 


i 
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of  Routs. 


34 


1 

u   , 

o 

o 

0 

0  u 

0 

°  q 

u 

U4 

o  o 

O  3 

0  -2 

U  1. 

a.  = 

§2 

0 

0. 

a.  o 

Ou^CT" 

a.  3 

3 

H  "^ 

r^ 

-a 

0 

-a 

■5:b 

^  U  u 

r^ 

■" 

M 

m 

>*- 

LO 

vo 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

o 

4 

8 

16 

32 

64 

128 

3 

9 

27 

81 

243 

729 

2187 

4 

lO 

64 

a ?6  1024 

4096 

16^84 

? 

2J 

129 

625  3'25 

15625 

78125 

6 

3^^ 

216 

1296}  7776 

46656 

279936 

7 

49 

34.^ 

2401:16807 

117649 

«23543 

8 

64 

5'2 

4096  32768 

262144 

2097152 

9 

81 

729f^56iiq<;049  53i44i 

4782969 
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2  div.  725)    3625  icfolvcnd. 
3625  produif. 
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Sect.  I.  Extraction  of  the  Square  Root. 

Rule  I.  "  Divide  the  given  number  into  periods 
"  of  two  figures,  beginning  at  the  right  hand  in  inte- 
"  gets,  and  pointing  toward  the  lett.  But  in  deci- 
"  mals,  begin  at  the  place  of  hundreds,  and  point  to- 
"  ward  the  right,  livery  period  will  give  one  figure 
«'  in  the  root." 

-  II.  "  Find  by  the  table  of  powers,  or  by  trial,  the 
"  nearcft  IcfTer  root  of  the  left-hand  period  ;  place  the 
"  figure  fo  found  in  the  quot ;  fubtrsft  its  Iquare  from 
*'  the  faid  period,  and  to  the  remainder  bring  down 
"  the  next  period  for  a  dividual  or  refolvend." 

III.  "  Double  the  quot  for  the  firll  part  of  the 
"divifor  ;  inquire  how  often  this  firll  part  is  contained 
"  in  the  whole  refolvend,  excluding  the  units  place  ; 
"  and  place  the  figure  denoting  the  anfwer  both  in 
"  the  quot  and  on  the  right  of  the  firfl  part  ;  and  you 
"  have  the  divifor  complete." 

IV.  "  Multiply  the  divifor  thus  completed  by  the 
"  figure  put  in  the  quot,  fubtraft  the  procluft  from 
"  the  refolvend,  and  to  the  remainder  bring  down  the 
"  following  period  for  a  neiv  refolvend,  and  then  pro- 
"  ceed  as  before." 

Note  I  ft.  If  the  firft  part  of  the  divilor,  with  unity 
fuppolcd  to  be  annexed  to  it,  happen  to  be  greater  than 
the  refolvend,  in  this  cafe  place  o  in  the  quot,  and  alfo 
on  the  right  of  the  partial  diviior  ;  to  the  refolvend 
bring  down  another  [eriod  ;  and  .proceed  to  divide  as 
before. 

Note  2.  If  the  produfl  of  the  quotient  figure  into 
the  divifor  happen  to  be  greater  than  the  refolvend, 
you  muft  go  back,  and  give  a  Idler  figure  to  the  quot. 

Note  3.  If,  after  every  period  of  the  given  number 
is  brought  down,  there  happen  at  laft  to  be  a  remain- 
der, you  may  continue  the  operation,  by  annexing  pe- 
riods or  pairs  of  cyphers,  till  there  be  no  remainder, 
or  till  the  decimal  part  of  the  quot  repeat  or  circulate, 
or  till  you  think  proper  to  limit  it. 

Ex.  I  ft.  Required  the  fquare  root  of  133225. 

Square  number  133225(365  root 
9 


1  div.  66)  432  refolvend. 
396  produd. 

Vol.  II.  Part  IL 


2d.]  Required  tlic  fquare  root  of  72,  to  eight  de- 
cimal placci. 

72.COGOO300  I 

64 


164(800 
656 

1688)14400 
'3504 


16965)89600 
84825 


169702)477500 
339404 


After  getting  half  of  the 
decimal  places,  work  by  con- 
traflcd  diviCoii  for  the  other 
half ;  and  obtain  them  with 
the  fame  accuracy  a>  if  the 
work  bad  been  at  large. 


169704)138096 
135763 


2333 
1697 

636 
509 

127 
118 

.19) 
jd.J  Required  the  fquare  root  of  .2916. 

.29i6(.54  root. 
25 


1C4  416 
416 


If  the  fquare  root  of  a  vulgar  fraflion  be  required, 
find  the  root  of  the  given  numerator  for  a  new  nume- 
rator, and  find  the  root  of  the  given  denominator  for  a 
new  denominator.  Thus  the  fquare  root  of  i  is  4, 
and  the  root  of  4^  is  i  ;  and  thus  the  root  of  y  (=6^) 

is    -J  =  2'r. 

But  if  the  root  of  either  the  numerator  or  denomi- 
nator cannot  be  extra^ed  without  a  remainder,  reduce 
the  vulgar  fraftion  to  a  decimal,  and  then  extraft  the 
root,  as  in  Ex.  3d.  above. 

Sect.  II.  Extraction  of  the  Cube  Root. 

Rule  I.  "  Divide  the  given  number  into  periods 
"  of  three  figures,  beginning  at  the  right  hand  in  in- 
"  tegers,  and  pointing  toward  the  left.  But  in  deci- 
"  mals,  begin  at  the  place  of  thoufands,  and  point  to- 
"  ward  the  right.  The  number  of  periods  (hows  the 
"  number  of  figures  in  the  root." 

II.  "  Find  by  the  table  of  powers,  or  by  trial,  the 
"  neareft  leffcr  root  of  the  left-hand  period  ;  place  the 
"  figure  fo  found  in  the  quot ;  fubtiaft  its  cube  from 
"  the  faid  period  ;  and  to  the  rem.iinder  bring  dowo 
"  the  next  period  for  a  dividual  or  refolvend." 

The  divilor  conCfts  of  three  parts,  which  may  be 
found  as  follows, 

4  O  III, 


3i 
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Extraiaion      HI.  "  TTie  firft  part  of  the   divifor  is  found  thus: 

.  "'  l^^ot ts.  «  Multiply  the  fquare  of  thequot  by  3,  and  to  the  pro- 

'  "  duft  annex  two  cyphers;  then  inquire  how  often  this 

"  firft  part  of  the  divifor  is  contained  in  the  refolvend, 

"  and  place  the  figure  denoting  the  anfwer  in  the  quot." 

IV.  "  Multiply  the  former  quot  by  3,  and  the  pro- 
"  du£l  by  the  figure  now  put  in  the  quot  ;  to  this  laft 
'•  produft  annex  a  cypher, ;  and  you  have  the  fecond 
"  part  ot  the  divifor.  Again,  Square  the  figure  now 
"  put  in  the  quot  for  the  third  part  of  the  divifor  ; 
"  place  thefe  three  parts  under  one  another,  as  in  addi- 
"  tion  ;  and  their  Turn  will  be  the  divifor  complete." 

V.  "  Multiply  the  divifor,  thus  completed,  by  the 
"  figure  laft  put  in  the  quot,  fubtracl  the  produiR;  fjom 
"  the  refolvend,  and  to  the  remainder  bring  down  the 
•'  following  period  for  a  neiv  refolvend,  and  then  pro- 
"  ceed  as  before," 

Note  1.  If  the  firft  part  of  the  divifor  happen  to  be 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  refolvend  ;  in  this  cafe, 
place  o  in  the  quot,  annex  two  cyphers  to  the  faid  firft 
part  of  the  divifor,  to  the  refolvend  bring  down  another 
period,  and  proceed  to  divide  as  before. 

Note  2.  If  the  produft  of  the  quotient  figure  into 
the  divifor  happen  to  be  greater  than  the  refolvend,  you 
muft  go  back,  and  give  a  lefler  figure  to  the  quot. 

Note  3.  If,  after  every  period  of  the  given  number  is 
brought  down,  there  happen  at  laft  to  be  a  remainder, 
you  may  continue  the  operation  by  annexing  periods 
of  three  cyphers  till  there  be  no  remainder,  or  till  you 
have  as  many  decimal  places  in  the  root  as  you  judge 
neceffary. 

Ex.  I  ft.     Required  the  cube  root  of  12812904. 

Cube  number  12812904(234  root. 


160  [ 


ift  part  izooT  )48 1  2  refolvend. 

2d  part     180  ^ 

3"^  ?="■'  9. 

I  divifor   1389x3=4167  produft. 
ift  part  I58700T  3645904  relolvend. 
2d  part       276c 
3d  part_ 
2  divifor    161476x4=645904  produiS. 


MET 


234 

234 
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Proof. 


93'5 

702 
468 


Square  54756 
234 

219024 
164268 
109512 


Square  54756  Cube  128 12904 

2d.3     Required  the  cube  root  of  28^. 


28. 750000(3.06  root. 
27 


!7ocoo'J 

5400  {• 

36J 


)  1750000  refolv. 


Div.  275436  X  6=  1652616  prod. 


97384  rem. 

3 

3- 

.06 
.06 

Proof. 

Sq-9 

•3636 
3.06 

1836 
918 


Sq.  9.3636 


561816 

280908 

28.652616 

97384  rem. 

28.750000  cube. 
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If  the  cube  root  of  a  vulgar  fraftion  be  required, 
find  the  cube  root  of  the  given  numerator  for  a  new 
numerator,  and  the  cube  root  of  the  given  denomina- 
tor for  a  new  denominator.  Thus,  the  cube  root  of 
^V  is  y,  and  the  cube  root  of  |^  is  |-  j  and  thus  the 
cube  root  of  '^^  (=15!^)  is  |=2t. 

But  if  the  root  of  either  the  numerator  or  denomt- 
nator  cannot  be  extracted  without  a  remainder,  reduce 
the  vulgar  fraflion  to  a  decimal,  and  then  extrafl.  the 
root. 


A     R     I 

.  .  ARIUS,  a  divine   of  the  fourth  century,  the  head 

'  '  and  founder  of  the  Arians,  a  feft  which  denied  the 
eternal  divinity  and  fubftantiality  of  the  Word.  He 
was  born  in  Libya,  near  Egypt.  Eufcbius,  biftiop  of 
Nicomedia,  a  great  favourite  of  Conftantia,  fifterofthe 
emperor  Conftantine,  and  wife  of  Licinius,  became  a 
zealous  promoter  of  Arianifm.  He  took  Arius  under 
/  \ih  proteftion,  and  introduced  him  to  Conftantia  ;  fo 
that  the  fe<3  increafed,  and  fcveral  bidiops  embraced  it 
openly.  There  arofe,  however,  iuch  difputcs  in  the 
cities,  that  the  emperor,  in  order  to  remedy  thefe  dif- 
orders,  was  obliged  to  alTcmble  the  council  of  Nice, 
where,  in  the  year  325,  the  doftrine  of  Arius  was 
condemned.  Arius  was  banifhed  by  the  emperor,  all 
his  books  were  ordered  to  be  burnt,  and  capital  pu- 
niftiment  was  denounced  againft  whoever  dared  to  keep 
thcii).     After  five  years  banifhment,  he  was  recalled  to 


A     R     I 

Conftantinople,  where  he  prefented  the  emperor  with 
a  confeflion  of  his  faith,  drawn  up  fo  artfully,  that  it  "■ 
fully  fatisfied  him.  Notwithftanding  which,  Athana- 
fius,  now  advanced  to  the  fee  of  Alexandria,  refufed  to 
admit  him  and  his  followeis  to  communion.  This  fo 
enraged  them,  that,  by  their  intereft  at  court,  they 
procured  that  prelate  to  be  depofed  and  baniflied.  But 
the  church  of  Alexandria  fllU  rcfufing  to  admit  Arius 
into  their  communion,  the  emperor  fent  for  him  to 
Conftantinople  ;  where,  upon  delivering  in  a  frefti  con- 
feftlon  of  his  faith  in  terms  lefs  (ifTenfive,  the  emperor 
commanded  Alexander,  the  biftiop  of  that  church,  to 
receive  him  the  next  day  into  his  communion  :  but  that 
very  evening  Arius  died.  The  manner  of  his  death 
was  very  extraordinary  ;  as  his  friends  were  conducing 
him  In  triumph  to  the  great  church  of  Conftantinople, 
Arius,  prclTcd  by  a  natural  neccflity,  fteppedafide  to  cafe 

himfelf  ; 


Ariu5, 


ARK 
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ARK 


Ark. 


Plate 

i.vn. 


himfelf;  but  expircJ  on  ilic  fpot,  his  bowels  gudiing 
out. 

But  the  hcrcfy  did  not  die  with  the  hcrcfiarch  :  Lis 
party  continued  (till  in  great  credit  at  court.  Athanafius, 
indeed,  was  loon  recalled  from  hanillimcnt,  and  as  foon 
removed  again  ;  the  Arians  bcinj;  countenanced  by  the 
government,  and  making  and  depofing  birtiops  as  it 
belt  lerved  their  purpofes.  In  fliort,  this  fe£t  coilti-- 
nucd  with  jueat  lullre  above  300  years  :  it  was  the 
reigning  religion  of  Spain  for  above  two  centuries  ;  it 
was  on  the  throne  both  in  the  call  and  weft  ;  it  prevail- 
ed in  Italy,  Fr.mcc,  Pannonia,  and  Africa  ;  and  was 
not  extirpated  till  about  the  end  of  the  8th  century. 

This  herefy  was  again  fet  on  foot  in  the  well  by 
Servctus,  who,  in  1531,  wrote  a  little  treatife  againfl 
the  myflcry  of  the  Trinity.  After  liis  death  Arianifm 
got  footing  in  Geneva  ;  from  whence  it  removed  into 
Poland  ;  but  at  length  degenerated,  in  a  great  mca- 
fure,  into  Socinianilm.  Erafmus  fcems  to  have  aimed 
at  reviving  Arianifm,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  Ntvv 
Teflament  ;  and  the  learned  Grotius  feems  to  lean  a 
little  that  way. 

With  regard  to  the  (late  of  Arianifm  in  England,  it 
may  be  futlicient  to  obfervc,  that  from  the  numerous 
publications  of  that  call  which  arc  daily  making  their 
appearance,  it  feems  to  be  rather  a  growing,  than  ex- 
ploded, doflrine  there. 

ARK,  or  Noah^s  Ark,  a  floating  veflel  built  by 
Noah,  for  the  prefervation  of  his  family,  and  the  fcve- 
ral  Ipecies  of  animals,  during  the  deluge. 

The  ark  has  afforded  feveral  points  of  curious  inqui- 
ry among  the  critics  and  naturalills,  relating  to  its 
form,  capacity,  material,  Sic. 

The  wood  vvhereof  the  ark  was  built  is  called  in 
the  Hebrew  Gopher  luood,  and  in  the  Septuagint  fquare 
timbers.  Some  tranllate  the  original  cedar,  olhers  fiine, 
others  iox,  Sic.  Pelletier  prefers  cedar  on  account  of 
its  incorruptibility,  and  the  great  plenty  of  it  in  Afia  ; 
whence  Herodotus  and  Theophraftus  relate,  that  the 
kings  of  Egypt  and  Syria  built  whole  fleets  thereof, 
inftead  of  deal. 

The  learned  Mr  Fuller,  in  his  Mifcellanies,  has  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  wood  vvhereof  the  ark  was  built  was 
nothing  but  that  which  the  Greeks  call  Kvrx^Kra-ti ,  or 
the  cyprefs  tree  ;  for,  taking  away  the  termination,  kii- 
par  and  gopher  differ  very  little  in  found.  This  ob- 
fervation  the  great  Bochart  has  confirmed,  and  fliown 
very  plainly  tiiat  no  country  abounds  fo  much  with 
this  wood  as  that  part  of  Affyria  which  lies  about  Ba- 
bylon. 

In  what  place  Noah  biiilt  and  finiflied  his  ark  is  no 
lefs  made  a  matter  of  difputation.  But  the  moll  pro- 
bable opinion  is,  that  it  was  built  in  Chaldea,  in  the 
territories  of  Babylon,  where  there  was  fo  great  a  quan- 
tity of  cyprefs  in  the  groves  and  gardens  in  Alexander's 
time,  that  that  prince  built  a  whole  fleet  out  of  it  for 
want  of  timber.  And  this  conjefture  is  confirmed  by 
the  Chaldean  tradition,  which  makes  Xifuthrus  (ano- 
ther name  for  Noah)  fet  fail  from  that  country. 

The  dimenfions  of  the  ark,  as  given  by  Mofes,  are 
300  cubits  in  length,  50  in  breadth,  and  30  in  height  ; 
which  fomc  have  thought  too  fcanty,  confidering  the 
number  of  things  it  was  to  contain  ;  and  hence  an  ar- 
gume^nt  has  been  drawn  againfl  the  authority  of  the 
relation.     To  folve  this  difficulty,  many  of  the  ancient 


fathers  and  the  modern  critics  have  been  put  to  very 
mifcrable  fliifts  :  But  Buteo  and  Kircher  have  proved  ' 
geometrically,  that  taking  the  common  cubit  of  a  foot 
and  a  half,  the  ark  was  abundantly  fulliticnt  for  all  the 
animals  fuppofcd  to  be  lodged  in  it.  Snellius  com- 
putes the  ark  to  have  been  above  half  an  acre  in  area. 
Father  Lamy  Ihows,  that  it  was  no  feet  longer  than 
the  church  of  St  Mary  at  Paris,  and  64  feet  narrower  : 
and  if  lo,  it  muff  have  been  longer  than  St  Paul'* 
church  in  Loudon,  from  well  to  eaft,  and  broader 
than  that  church  is  high  in  the  infide,  and  54  feet  of 
our  meafure  in  height  ;  and  Dr  Arbuthnot  C'jnputcs 
it  to  have  been  81062  tons. 

The  things  contained  in  it  were,  befidcs  eight  per- 
fons  of  Noah's  family,  one  pair  of  every  fpecics  of  un- 
clean animals,  and  feven  pair  of  every  fpecies  of  cleai\ 
animals,  with  provilions  for  them  all  during  the  whole 
year.  The  former  appears,  at  firft  view,  almoff  infi- 
nite ;  but  if  \\c  come  to  a  calculation,  the  number  of 
fpecies  of  animals  will  be  found  much  lefs  than  is  ge- 
nerally imagined  ;  out  of  which,  in  this  cafe,  are  ex- 
cepted fuch  animals  as  can  live  in  the  water  j  and  BI- 
fliop  Wllkins  ihows  that  only  72  of  the  qujdrupcd  kind 
needed  a  place  in  the  ark. 

By  the  defcription  Mofes  gives  of  the  aik,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  divided  into  three  (lories,  each  ten 
cubits  or  15  feet  high  ;  and  it  is  agreed  on,  as  mod 
probable,  that  the  loweft  (lory  was  for  the  beafts,  the 
middle  for  the  food,  and  the  upper  for  the  birds,  with 
Noah  and  his  family  ;  each  (lory  being  fubdividtd  in- 
to  different  apartments,  llalls.  Sic.  though  Jofephus, 
Philo,  and  other  commentators,  add  a  kind  of  fourth 
ftory  under  all  the  reft  ;  being,  as  it  were,  the  hold  ot 
the  vefTel,  to  contain  the  ballaft  and  receive  the  filth 
and  fteces  of  fo  mnny  animals  :  but  F.  Calmet,  thinks, 
that  what  is  here  reckoned  a  (lory,  was  no  more  than 
what  is  called  the  keel  of  ftiips,  and  lerved  only  for  a 
confervatory  of  freffi  water.  Dre.xelius  makes  300 
apartments ;  F.  Fournier,  333  ;  the  anonymous  author 
of  the  quertions  on  Genefi^,  400;  Buteo,  Tempora- 
rius.  Arias  Montaiius,  Hoftus,  Wilkins,  Lamy,  and 
others,  fuppofe  as  many  partitions  as  there  were  diffier- 
ent  forts  of  animals.  Pelletier  makes  only  72,  viz. 
36  for  the  birds,  and  as  many  for  the  beafls.  His  rea- 
ion  is,  that  if  we  fuppofe  a  greater  number,  as  333  or 
400,  each  of  the  eight  perfons  in  the  ark  muft  have 
had  37,  41,  or  60  ftalls  to  attend  and  cleaiife  daily, 
which  he  thinks  impolTible  to  have  been  done.  But 
it  is  obferved,  that  there  is  not  much  in  this  :  to  di- 
miniffi  the  number  of  ftalls  without  the  diminution  of 
animals  is  in  vain  ;  it  being  perhaps  more  ditiicult  to 
take  care  of  300  animals  in  72  (tails  than  in  300.  As 
to  the  number  of  animals  contained  in  the  ark,  Buteo 
computes  that  it  could  not  be  equal  to  500  horfes  ;  he 
even  reduces  the  whole  to  the  dimenlions  of  56  pair  of 
exen.  F.  Lamy  enlarges  it  to  64  pair  of  oxen,  or 
I  28  oxen  ;  fo  that,  fuppofing  one  ox  equal  to  two  hor- 
fes, if  the  ark  had  room  for  a  56  horfes,  there  mult 
have  been  room  for  all  the  animals.  But  the  lame  au- 
thor demonftrates,  that  one  floor  of  it  would  fuff.ce  for 
530  horfes,  allowing  nine  fquare  feet  to  a  horff-. 

As  to  the  food  in  the  fecond  ftory,  it  is  obferved  by 
Buteo  from  Columella,  that  30  or   40  pounds  of  bay- 
ordinarily   fufEces  for  an  ox  a-day  ;  and  that  a  folid 
cubit  o(  hay,  as  ufually  preflVd  down  in  our  hay  ricks, 
4  O   2  weighs 
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Tveighs  about  40  pounds  j  fo  that  a  fquare  cubit  of  bay 
is  more  than  enough  for  one  ox  in  one  day.  Now,  it 
appears,  that  the  Iccond  flory  contained  150,000  folid 
cubits  ;  which  divided  between  206  oxen,  will  afford 
each  more  hay,  by  tivo-thirds,  than  he  can  eat  in  a 
year.  Bidiop  Wilkins  computes  all  the  carnivorous 
animals  equivalent,  as  to  the  bulk  of  their  bodies,  and 
their  foods,  to  I  7  wolves,  and  all  the  reft  to  280  beeves. 
For  the  former  he  allows  1825  (heep  ;  and  for  the 
latter,  109,500  cubits  of  hay  :  all  which  will  be  eafily 
contained  in  the  two  firft  ftories,  and  a  deal  of  room 
to  fpar^.  As  to  the  third  ftory,  nobody  doubts  of  its 
being  fufficient  for  the  fowls  ?  with  Noah,  his  fons, 
and  daughters.  Upon  the  whole,  the  learned  bilhop 
remarks,  that  of  the  two,  it  appears  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  alTign  a  number  and  bulk  of  neceflary  things  to 
anfiver  the  capacity  of  the  aik,  than  to  find  fufficient 
loom  for  the  leveral  fpecies  of  animals  already  known 
to  have  been  there.  This  he  attributes  to  the  imper- 
feftion  of  our  lilt  of  animals,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  un- 
known parts  of  the  earth  •,  adding,  that  the  molt  ex- 
pert mathematician  at  this  day  could  not  aflign  the  pro- 
portion of  a  veffel  better  accommodated  to  the  purpole 
than  is  here  done:  and  hence  he  finally  concludes,  that 
the  capacity  of  the  ark,  which  had  been  made  an  objec- 
tion againrt  Scripture,  ought  to  be  cfteemed  a  confir- 
mation of  its  divine  authority  ;  fince,  in  thofe  ruder 
ages,  men,  being  lefs  verfed  in  arts  and  philofophy, 
■were  more  obnoxious  to  vulgar  prejudices  than  now;  [o 
that,  had  it  been  a  human  invention,  it  would  have 
been  contrived,  according  to  thofe  wild  apprehenfions 
which  arife  from  a  confufed  and  general  view  of  things, 
as  much  too  big  as  it  had  been  reprefented  too  little. 

But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that,  be!ides  the  places  re- 
quilite  for  the  beafts  and  birds,  and  their  provifions, 
there  was  room  required  for  Noah  to  lock  up  houfe- 
hold  utenfils,  the  inftruments  of  hulbandry,  grains,  and 
feeds  to  fovv  the  earth  with  after  the  deluge;  for  which 
purpofe  it  is  thought  that  he  might  fpare  room  in  the 
third  ftory  for  36  cabbins,  befides  a  kitchen,  a  hall, 
four  chambers,  and  a  fpace  about  48  cubits  in  length  to 
walk  in. 

j4rk  of  the  Covenant,  a  fmall  cheft  or  coffer,  three 
feet  nine  inches  in  length,  two  feet  three  inches  In 
breadth,  and  two  feet  three  inches  in  height,  in  which 
were  contained  the  golden  pot  that  held  manna,  and 
Aaron's  rod,  and  the  tables  of  the  covenant.  This 
coffer  was  made  of  fliittim  wood,  and  covered  with 
a  lid,  which  was  made  of  folid  gold.  The  ark  was 
repofited  in  the  holieft  place  of  the  tabernacle.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Philifllnes,  and  detained  20,  fome 
fay  40  years,  at  Kirjath-jearim  ;  but  the  people  be- 
ing nfflifted  with  cmcrods  on  account  of  it,  returned 
it  with  divers  prefents.  It  was  afterwards  placed  in 
the  temple. 

'Ihc  lid  or  coverlni^  of  the  ark  was  called  k\\c propi- 
tiatory or  mercy-feat  ;  over  uhicli  wtte  two  figures 
placed  called  Cheriihims,  with  expanded  wings  of  a  pe- 
culiar form.  Here  the  Schecliinah  rcfted  both  in  the 
tabernacle  and  temple  in  a  vifiblc  cloud  :  hence  were 
iffued  the  Divine  oracles  by  an  audible  voice  ;  and  tlie 
high  pricft  appeared  before  this  mercy-ftat  once  every 
year  on  the  great  day  of  expiation  ;  and  the  Jews, 
wherever  they  wordiipped,  turned  ihcir  faces  towards 
the  place  where  the  atk  flood. 


In  the  fecond  temple  there  was  alfo  an  ark,  maiJe 
of  the  lame  (liape  and  dimenfions  with  the  firft,  and 
put  in  the  fame  place,  but  without  any  of  its  contents 
and  peculiar  honours.  It  was  ufed  as  a  reprefentative 
of  the  former  on  the  day  of  expiation,  and  a  repofitory 
of  the  original  copy  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  collefted 
by  Ezra  and  the  men  of  the  great  fynagogue,  after  the 
captivity.  And  in  imitation  of  this,  the  Jews  to  this 
day  have  a  kind  of  ark  in  their  fynagogues,  wherein 
their  facred  books  are  repofited.  This  they  call  aron. 
Leo  of  Modena  gives  a  defcription  thereof  in  his  Ac- 
count of  the  Cuftoms  and  Ceremonies  of  thofe  of  his 
Nation.  "  The  Jews  (fays  he),  in  the  eaftern  fide  of 
their  fynagogues,  have  an  atk,  or  armory,  called  aron, 
in  memory  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  In  this  are 
preferved  the  five  books  of  Moles,  written  on  vellum, 
with  ink  made  on  purpofe,"  &c.  Some  have  fuppofed 
that  the  figure  of  this  aik  is  ftill  remaining  on  the  tri- 
umphal arch  of  Titus  at  Rome  ;  though  Villalpandus 
and  others,  with  greater  reafon,  are  of  opinion,  that 
it  is  the  table  of  Ihew  bread.  Pr!deai:x''s  Con.  vol.  i. 
p.  209.  Tertullian  calls  this  ark  Armarium  'Judau 
cum  ;  whence  the  phrafe,  to  be  in  the  armory  of  the  fy- 
nagogue,(\,  d.  in  the  number  of  canonical  writings. 

A  cheft  or  coffer,  very  nearly  refembling  the  Jewifli 
ark,  and  called  the  houje  of  the  God,  was  found  in  Hua- 
heine,  one  of  the  Iflands  in  the  fouthern  fea.  Mr  Banks 
could  obtain  no  other  information  concerning  it  than 
what  the  name  imports.  Hawhef'worth''s  Account,  &c. 
vol.  ii.  p.  252. 

ARKLOW,  a  fea-port  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Wicklow,  and  province  of  Leinfter.  W. 
Long.  6.  1  ?.  N.  Lat.  52.  55. 

ARKWRIGHT,  Sir  Richard,  celebrated  for  his 
invention  of  machinery  in  Ipinning  and  carding  cotton, 
was  origin?lly  a  country  barber  in  poor  circumftances, 
but  acquired  by  his  inventions  a  very  great  fortune. 
About  the  year  1767,  when  he  had  quitted  the  profef- 
fion  of  a  barber,  and  went  up  and  down  the  country 
buying  hair,  he  came  to  Warrington.  At  that  time 
it  is  faid,  he  had  fcme  mechanical  projeft  in  view,  of 
the  nature  of  a  perpetual  motion.  One  John  Kay,  a 
clockmaker  of  that  place  becoming  acquainted  with 
hira,  endeavoured  to  dllTuade  him  from  this  fcheme, 
but  faid  that  much  money  might  be  made  by  fpinning 
cotton,  which  he  promlfed  to  defcribc  to  him.  Atk- 
wrlght  urged  as  an  objeflion,  that  that  fcheme  had 
been  the  ruin  of  many  ;  but  he  carr.e  to  Kay's  btdfide 
next  morning,  and  a<ked  him  if  he  could  make  a  fmall 
engine  at  a  moderate  expence,  as  this  Kay  had  been 
employed  to  make  a  cotton-fplnning  engine  for  a  Mr 
Hayes,  who  likewlfe  employed  himfelf  in  making  cy- 
lindrical carding  engines,  and  who  was  brought  as  a 
witnefs  on  the  trial  in  which  Arkwrlght's  patent  was 
fet  afide  in  i  ^85.  Mr  Hayes  proved,  that  he  had  invent- 
ed an  engine  ot  a  fimilai  conllruftion  to  Aikwright's, 
but  had  not  brought  it  to  perfciSlIon.  Arkvvrlght  and 
Kay  made  apnllcalion  to  Peter  Alherton,  Efq.  now 
of  Liverpool,  to  make  fuch  an  engine  ;  but  he  retufcd 
to  undertake  it,  from  the  external  poverty  of  the  foimcr, 
although  on  the  evening  of  the  fame  day  he  under- 
took  to  give  K,iy  the  ul'e  of  a  fmith,  and  watch-tool 
maker,  to  make  the  heavier  parts  of  the  engine  ;  and 
Kay  agreed  to  inftiuft  the  workmen,  and  to  make 
the  clockmakers  fliart  of  it.  In  this  manner  Aik- 
wright's 
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Aikwright.  Wright's  firft  engine  wa<  mnde,  for  which  he  aftcr- 
'""^  wards  took  out  a  patent.  Mr  Arkwrijjht  went  into 
partnerfliip  foon  after  with  a  Mr  Smally  of  Prclton  in 
Lancadiirc,  but  being  at  a  lofs  for  money,  they  went 
to  Nottiii^^ham,  and  there,  by  the  afTillance  of  fonic 
rich  individuals,  creftcd  a  confidcrablc  cotton  mill, 
which  was  turned  by  horfes. 

Tiie  report  generally  circulated  through  the  manu- 
fafturing  towns  i?,  that  he   borrowed  theic  inventions, 
and  th;it  he  enriched   himfelf  at   other  men's  expcnce 
and    ingenuity.       From  all  accounts,  however,  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  cotton  fpinning  was  no   new  attempt  at 
the  time   Mr  Arkwright   engaged   in  it,  but  an  obje<5l 
which  had  been  the  fubjcft  of  much  attention  ;   but  as 
it    had   not   fuccecded,  it    would   accordingly  happen, 
that  more  difficulties   were  to  be  overcome,  and   fub- 
jefts  of    fubordinate    inventions    to  be    digellcd,    and 
brought  to  maturity  and  effeft.    Although  the  carding 
and  fpinning  of  cottaa   before  Mr  Arkwright  engaged 
in   it   was   hardly    any   thing,  yet   it   became    a   great 
national    manufacture   through   his   means.      He  Itates 
in    his  cafe,  as  drawn   by  himfelf,  that  one  Paul  and 
others  of  London,  about  40  or  53  years  previous  to 
his  time,  having  invented   an  engine  for  fpinning  cot- 
ton, obtained  a  patent  for  it,  after  which  they  repair- 
ed  to  Nottingham  ;   and  there,  after  having   been  af- 
fifted    by  fcveral   perfons,  and   much  money  had   been 
expended  on  the  undertaking,  many  families  had  been 
ruined  by  the   failure  of  their  fcheme  ; — that  various 
engines'  had  been  conftrufted  by  different  perfons,  for 
fpinning  cotton,  flax,  wool,  &c.  into  feveral  threads 
at  once,  about  20  or  30  years  back,  but  that  no  real 
advantage   had    been  derived    from  them  ;  and  that  an 
engine  was  conilrufled   in  1767,  by  one  H  irgrave   of 
Blackwell    in  Lanca(hire,   which  would  at  once   fpin 
23  or  30  threads  of  cotton    into  yarn   for   the  fuftian 
manufacture,   but    that   after  his  engine  had   been   de- 
itroyed  bv  popular  tumults  in  Lrincalhire,  he  removed 
to  Nottinp-ham,  where   for  a  while  he   praflifed   under 
a  patent  ;   but  an  affbciation  being  formed  againfl  him, 
his  patent  was  rendered  null,  and  at  length  he  died  in 
obfcurity    and  diftrefs ;  that   he,   Arkwright,   bad    in- 
vented certain  engines  for  fpinning  and  carding,  which 
had  taken  about  five  years  in  bringing  them  to  perfec- 
tion ;    and  after   i2,ODol.    had    been    expended  upon 
them,  they  had  neither  produced   advantage  or  profit 
either  to  him   or  his  partners.      As  it  muft  be  allowed, 
that  he  did    not  think  to  make  his  Icheme  to  bear  all 
a*  once,  he  muft  certainly  be  confidered  as  the  perfon, 
who  after  many  others  had  been  unfuccefsful,  engaged 
.  in  a  national  undertaking,  did  difplay  fo  much   fkill, 
perleverance,  and  ;i£livity,    as  to  make  it  not  only  pro- 
dufllve  of  value  to   himfelf,  but  likewife  to  the  nation 
at  large. 

It  appears,  from  thefe  various  accounts,  that  the 
objeift  in  which  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  was  engaged, 
is  of  the  greateft  national  value  ;  that  from  his  various 
exertions,  he  is  dcferving  both  of  the  refpeft  and  ad- 
miration of  the  world  ;  and,  that  although  his  family 
is  enriched,  the  benefits  which  the  nation  have  re- 
ceived are  ineftimably  greater. 

On  the  22d  of  December,  1786,  upon  prefenting 
an  addrefs  from  the  high  flieriffand  hundred  of  Wirki- 
worth,  he   was  knighted  by  his  prefent  majefly,  ani 


died   Auguft   3.    1793,  at  hij  works  at  Crumford,  in      Arlce 
Derbyfliire.      (Gen.  Biog.)  II 

ARLRS,  a  city  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  ^""' 

Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  formerly  Provence,  fratcd  on 
the  cafl  fide  of  the  Rhone,  on  a  hill,  whofc  declivity 
is  towards  the  north.  It  is  an  archbidiop's  fee  ;  and 
is  celebrated  for  its  antiquities  both  within  and  without 
the  city.  Thofe  of  which  any  remains  arc  now  to  be 
fccn  are  the  amphitheatre,  the  obelilk,  the  clyfian  fields, 
the  fcpulchrcs,  columns  with  their  capitals,  bufts,  pc- 
deflals,  aqueduifls,  with  (lime  remains  of  the  capitol, 
and  the  temples  of  their  gods.  The  other  ancient  mo- 
numents are  entirely  dellroyed.  Under  the  amphi- 
theatre, in'  1651,  they  found  the  flatue  of  Venus, 
which  was  worlhipped  by  this  city  ;  and  has  been  fince 
carried  to  the  caftle  of  Verfaillcs.  It  is  a  maflcrpiece 
which  will  always  be  admired  by  connoiiTcurs. 

The  amphitheatre  is  one  of  the  moft  remarkable 
pieces  of  antiquity.  It  was  built  by  the  Romans,  but 
the  time  is  unknown,  though  fome  fay  bv  Julius  Cse- 
far.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  and  about  400  yards  in 
circumference,  and  the  front  is  34  yards  in  height. 
The  middle,  called  the  arena,  is  142  yards  wide  and 
104  broad.  The  porticoes  or  piazzas  are  three  ftories, 
built  with  (lones  of  a  prodigious  fize.  Each  of  them 
confifts  of  60  arches,  which  Itill  remain  ;  and  the  walls' 
are  of  furprifing  thicknefs,  but  gone  to  decay. 

The  obelilk  is  the  only  one  of  this  kind  to  be  fecn 
in  France.  It  feems  to  be  one  of  the  forty  brought 
from  Egypt  to  Rome,  becaufe  it  is  of  the  fame  orien- 
tal granite  with  them.  They  are  generally  full  of  hie- 
roglyphic characters ;  but  this  is  quite  fmooth.  In 
1675,  it  was  found  in  a  private  garden  near  the  walls 
of  the  city,  not  far  from  the  Rhone.  It  confifts  of 
one  piece  ;  and  is  52  feet  high,  and  7  in  diameter  at 
the  bafe.  It  is  now  fupported  with  four  lions  made  of 
bronze  ;  and  on  the  top  a  blue  ball  is  placed,  with  the 
arms  of  France,  and  over  thnt  a  fun. 

Tht  Pagans  burying  place  called  the  Ei'y/itiii  Fields, 
is  without  the  city,  upon  an  agreeable  hill,  divided  in- 
to two  parts.  The  firft,  called  Mauloircs,  has  very 
few  tombs,  they  having  been  broken  to  build  the  walls 
of  gardens,  which  are  made  in  that  place.  The  fe- 
cond,  called  E/ifcamf>,  contains  a  great  number.  Thofe 
of  the  Pagans  have  the  letters  D.  M.  which  fignify 
Dm  Manibiis,  Thofe  of  the  Chriftians  have  a  crofs. 
Pieces  of  coin  of  gold,  filver,  and  bronze,  are  found 
here  ;  as  alfo  urns,  lamps,  and  cups,  without  number. 

Here  is  a  royal  academy  of  fcicnccs,  confifting  of 
thirty  members,  who  muft  be  natives,  gentlemen,  and 
inhabitants  of  the  city.  It  enjoys  the  lame  privileges 
as  that  at  Paris.  Aries  is  furrounded  with  niarlliy  land, 
which  renders  the  air  full  of  vapours,  and  makes  it  not 
very  wholefome.      E.  Long.  4.  48.   N.  Lat.  43.  40. 

ARLEUX,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in 
Cambrefis,  with  a  caftle.  It  was  taken  by  the  Frenclf- 
in  1645,  and  retaken  by  the  Allies  in  171 1  ;  but  the 
French  got  pofTtflion  again  the  fame  month.  E.  Long. 
3.  16.  N.  Lat.  59.  17. 

ARLON,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Netherlands,  for- 
merly a  ftrong  place,  but  now  difmantled.      It  belongs 
to  the  houfe  of  Auftria.     E.  Long.  15.  50.  Lat.  49.4. 
ARM,  a    part  of  the  human  body,  terminating  at 
one  end  in  the  ihoulder,  and  at  the  other  in  the  hand. 
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Arm,  among  fportfmeu,  is  applied  to  a  horfe,  when 
by  prefling  down  his  head,  he  endeavours  to  defend 
himfelf  againll  the  bit,  to  prevent  his  being  checked  by- 
it.  The  remedy  is,  to  have  a  wooden  ball  covered 
with  velvet,  or  other  matter,  put  on  his  chaul,  which 
will  fo  prefs  him  between  the  jaw  bones  as  to  prevent 
his  bringing  his  head  fo  near  his  breaft. 

Arm,  in  Geography,  is  ufed  for  the  branch  of  a  fea 
or  river.  Italy  and  Sicily  are  only  parted  by  an  arm 
of  the  fea.  St  George's  arm  in  the  Mediterranean  is 
the  Thracian  Bofphorus. 

Arm  is  alio  ufed  figuratively  for  power.  The  fecu- 
lar  arm  is  the  lay  or  temporal  authority  of  a  fecular 
judge  ;  to  which  recourfe  is  had  for  the  execution  of 
the  (entences  paffed  by  ecclefiaftical  judges. 

The  church  Iheds  no  blood  :  even  the  judges  of  the 
jnquifition,  after  they  have  found  the  perfon  guilty,  fur- 
render  him  to  the  fecular  arm.  The  council  of  An- 
tioch,  held  in  341,  decrees,  that  recourfe  be  had  to 
the  fecular  arm  to  reprefs  thofe  who  refufe  obedience 
to  the  church  :  for  fecular  arm,  they  here  ufe  exterior 
power. 

Arm,  in  refpeft  of  the  magnet.  A  loadftone  is  faid 
to  be  armed,  when  it  is  capped,  cafed,  or  fet  in  iron 
or  rteel,  in  order  to  make  it  take  up  the  greater 
weight,  and  alio  to  diftinguilh  readily  its  poles.  See 
Magnetism. 

ARMACALES,  a  river  of  Babylon  (AbydenusV, 
called  FoJJb  Regia,  the  Royal  Trench  ox  Cut  (Polybius); 
the  Royal  River  (Ptolemy)  ;  Almarchur  (Pliny); 
Naannalcha,  (Amraian);  a  faftitious  channel  or  cut, 
made  by  Nabuchodonolor,  and  a  horn  or  branch  of  the 
Euphrates,  (Abydenus).  The  Euphrates  naturally  di- 
vides into  two  channels,  one  paffing  through  Babylon, 
the  other  through  Seleucia,  and  then  falls  into  the 
Tigris;  the  faftitious  channel  between  thefe  two  is 
the  Royal  River ;  which  mi.tes  with  the  Tigris,  a 
great  deal  lower  down  than  Seleucia,  at  Aparaea, 
(Ptolemy^. 

ARMADA,  a  Spanifh  term,  fignifying  a  fleet  of 
men  of  war.  The  armada  which  attempted  to  invade 
England  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  famous  in 
hiftory. 

This  armada,  to  which  the  Spaniards,  in  confidence 
of  fuccefs,  gave  the  name  of  Invincible,  confifted  of  150 
fliips,  moft  of  which  were  greatly  fuperior  in  ftrength 
and  fize  to  any  that  had  been  feen  before.  It  had  on 
•board  near  20,000  foldiers,  and  8000  failors,  befiJes 
2000  volunteers  of  the  moft  dillinguiflied  families  in 
Spain.  It  carried  2650  great  guns,  was  viftualled  for 
half  a  year,  and  contained  fuch  a  quantity  of  military 
ftores,  as  only  the  Spanifh  monarch,  enriched  by  the 
treafures  of  the  Indies  and  America,  could  fupply. 
The  troops  on  board  were  to  be  joined  by  34,000  more 
which  the  duke  of  Parma  had  aflcmbled  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nieuport  and  Dunkirk.  For  tranfport- 
ing  thefe,  he  had,  with  incredible  labour,  provided  a 
great  number  of  flat-bottomed  vcffcls,  and  had  brought 
failors  to  navigate  them  from  the  towns  in  the  Baltic. 
Moft  of  thefe  veflels  had  been  built  at  Antwerp  ;  and 
as  he  darft  not  venture  to  bring  them  from  thence  by 
fea  to  Nieuport,  left  they  ftiould  have  been  intercepted 
by  the  Dutch,  he  was  obliged  to  fend  them  along  the 
Scheld  to  Ghent,  from  Ghent  to  Bruges  by  the  canal 
which  joiiis  thefe  towns,  and  from  Bruges  to  Nieuport 


by  a  new  canal  which  he  dug  on  the  prefent  occafion.   Armaii. 

This  laborious  undertaking,  in  which  levtral  thoufand  ' * 

workmen  had  been  employed,  was  already  finiftied, 
and  the  duke  now  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the  Spanifti 
fleet  ;  hoping,  that  as  foon  as  it  fliould  approach,  the 
Dutch  and  Englifli  (hips  which  cruifed  upon  the  coaft 
would  retire  into  their  hai hours. 

When  the  news  reached  England  that  this  mighty 
fleet  was  preparing  to  fail,  terror  and  confternation 
UTiiverfally  ieized  the  inhabitants.  A  fleet  of  not  above 
30  ftiips  of  war,  and  thole  very  fmall  in  comparilon, 
was  all  that  was  to  oppole  it  by  lea.  All  the  com- 
mercial towns  of  England,  however,  were  required  to 
furnifii  fliips  for  reinforcing  this  Imall  navy.  The  citi- 
zens of  London,  inftead  of  fifteen  vtfl^els,  which  they 
were  commanded  to  equip,  voluntarily  fitted  out  dou- 
ble the  number;  and  the  gentry  and  nobility  equipped 
43  ftiips  at  their  own  charge.  Lord  Howard  of  Ef- 
fingham was  admiral  :  and  under  him  ferved  Drake, 
Hawkins,  and  Irobiflier,  all  of  them  renowned  as  fea- 
men  of  courage  and  capacity.  The  principal  fleet  v\as 
flationed  at  Plymouth.  A  fmaller  fquadron,  confift- 
ing  of  40  veflels,  Englifti  and  Flemifli,  was  command- 
ed by  Lord  Seymour  lecond  fon  of  Proteiflor  Somerfet, 
and  lay  off  Dunkirk  in  order  to  intercept  the  duke  of 
Parma. 

Tlie  land  forces  of  England  were  more  numerous 
than  thole  of  the  enemy,  but  ii  ferior  in  difcipline  and 
experience.  An  army  of  20,000  men  was  difpofed  in 
different  bodies  along  the  louth  coail,  with  orders  to 
retire  backwards  and  wafte  tlie  country,  if  they  could 
not  prevent  the  Spaniards  ficm  lai.ding  ;  22,000  foot 
and  1000  hoife,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of 
Leicefter,  were  ftationed  at  Tilbury,  in  order  to  de- 
fend the  capital ;  and  the  principal  army  confifting  of 
34,000  foot  and  2000  horfe,  commanded  by  Lord 
Hunfdon,  was  referved  for  guarding  the  queen's  per- 
fon, ajid  appointed  to  march  v\hitheiloever  the  enemy 
fliould  appear.  Thefe  armies,  though  all  the  Spanifli 
forces  had  been  able  to  land,  would  poflibly  have  been 
fufl^icicnt  to  proteft  the  liberties  of  their  country.  But 
as  the  fate  of  England,  in  that  event,  mull  depend  on 
the  ilTue  of  a  fingle  battle,  all  men  of  ferious  reflc61ion 
entertained  the  moft  awful  apprehenfions  of  the  ftiock 
of  at  leal!  50,000  veterans,  commanded  by  experien- 
ced ofiicers,  under  fo  coiilummate  a  general  as  the  duke 
of  Paima.  The  queen  alone  was  undaunted.  She  if- 
fued  all  her  orders  with  tranquillity,  animated  her  peo- 
ple to  a  fteady  refiftance,  and  employed  every  relourse 
which  either  her  domeflic  fituation  or  her  foreign  alli- 
ances could  afford  her.  She  even  appeared  on  hcife- 
back  in  the  camp  at  Tilbury  ;  and  riding  through  ihc 
lines,  difcovered  a  cheerful  and  animated  countcnar)ce, 
exhorted  the  foldiers  to  remember  their  dutv  to  their 
country  and  their  religion,  and  profefled  her  intention, 
though  a  woman,  to  lead  them  herlelf  into  the  fidd 
againft  the  enemy,  and  rather  perifli  in  battle  than  iur- 
vive  the  ruin  and  flavery  of  her  people.  "  1  know 
(faid  flie,  intrepidly)  I  have  hut  the  weak  and  feeble 
arm  of  a  woman  ;  but  I  have  the  heart  of  a  king,  and 
of  a  king  of  England  too  !"  The  heroic  fpifit  of  Eliza- 
beth communicated  itfelf  to  the  army,  and  every  man 
rcfolved  to  die  rather  than  defert  his  flation. 

The  Spanifh  armada  was   ready  in  the  beginning  of 
May  ;  but  its  failing  was  retarded  by  the  death  of  the 
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ikrtnaila.  marquis  of  S^iUa  Croce  ttic  ndiniral,  and  ih.il  alio  of 
""""v™— '  the  vice  adniital  ihe  duke  of  Paliano.  The  C()mm.iiid 
of  the  expedition  was  therefore  jiiven  to  the  duke  of 
Medina  Sidonia,  a  man  entirely  unexperienced  in  fca 
affairs.  This  promotion,  in  fomo  meafme,  feived  to 
frurtrate  the  dcfign,  which  was  alfo  rendered  lefs  fuc- 
cefsful  by  fome  other  accidents.  Upon  leaving  thi; 
port  of  Lifljon,  the  armada  next  day  met  with  a  vio- 
Jent  tempt-ft,  which  funk  fume  of  the  (malldl  of  their 
fliipping,  and  obliged  the  lleet  to  put  bark  into  the 
harbour.  After  fome  time  fpent  in  refitting,  they  put 
again  to  fea.  Being  dtfcried  by  Fleming,  a  Scotch 
pirate,  vvho  was  roving  in  thofe  feas,  he  immcciiately 
failed  towards  the  Englith  lleet,  .ind  informed  the  ad- 
miral of  their  approach.  Effingham  had  juil  tiitie  to 
get  out  of  port  when  he  faw  the  Spaniih  armada  com- 
ing full  fail  towards  him,  difpofcd  in  the  form  of  a 
crefcerit,  and  ftretching  the  diftance  of  feven  miles 
from  the  extremity  of  one  divifion  to  that  of  the  other. 
The  Englilh  admiral  confidering  that  the  Spaniatds 
would  probably  bs  much  fupevior  to  him  in  dole  fight, 
by  reafon  of  the  lize  of  their  lliips  and  the  number  uf 
their  troops,  wifely  refolvcd  to  content  hlmlelt  with 
harairmg  them  in  their  voyage,  and  with  watching  at- 
tentively all  the  advantages  which  might  be  derived 
from  ftorm";,  crofs  winds,  and  fuch  like  fortuitous  ac- 
cidents. It  xvas  not  long  before  he  dilcerned  a  favour- 
able opportunity  of  attacking  the  vice-admiral  iRecal- 
do.  This  he  did  in  perfon  ;  and  on  that  occafion  dif- 
played  fo  much  dexterity  in  working  his  fhip,  and  in 
loading  and  firing  his  guns,  as  greatly  alurmed  the 
Spaniards  for  the  fate  of  the  vice-admiral.  From  that 
time  they  kept  much  clofer  to  one  another  ;  notwith- 
ftanding  which,  the  Englilh  on  the  fame  day  attacked 
one  of  the  largeft  galeaffes.  Other  Spaniih  (hips  came 
up  in  time  to  her  relief;  but  in  their  hurry  one  of  the 
principal  galleons,  which  had  a  great  part  of  the  trea- 
fure  on  board,  ran  foul  of  another  fiiip,  and  had  one  of 
her  marts  broken.  In  confequence  of  this  misfortune 
fhe  fell  behind,  and  was  taken  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  ; 
who  on  the  fame  day  took  another  capital  Ihip,  which 
had  been  accidentally  let  on  fire. 

Several  other  rencounters  happened,  and  in  all  of 
them  the  Englilh  proved  viilorious,  through  the  great 
advantage  which  they  derived  from  the  lightnefs  of 
their  f!>ips,  and  the  dexterity  of  the  failors.  The  Spa- 
niards in  that  age  did  not  fudiciently  underftand  nau- 
tical  mechanics,  to  he  able  to  avail  themfelves  of  the 
unufual  magnitude  of  their  (hips.  The  Englilh  fail- 
ed  round  them,  approached  or  retired,  with  a  ve- 
locity that  filled  them  with  amazement,  and  did  in- 
finitely greater  execution  with  their  cannon  ;  for  while 
every  (hot  of  theirs  proved  effeftual,  thtir  (hips  fuf- 
fered  very  little  damage  from  the  enemy,  whofe  guns 
were  planted  too  high,  and  generally  fpent  their  force 
in  air. 

The  Spaniards,  however,  ftill  continued  to  advance 
till  they  came  opcofite  to  Calais  ;  there  the  duke  de 
Medina  having  ordered  them  to  cafl:  anchor,  he  fent 
information  to  the  duke  of  Parma  of  his  arrival,  and 
entreated  him  to  haften  the  embarkation  of  his  forces. 
Farnefe  accordingly  began  to  put  his  troops  (m  board. 
But  at  the  fame  time  he  informed  Medina,  that  agree- 
ably to  the  king's  inflruftions,  the  vefTcls  which  he 
had    prepared  were  proper  only  for  tranfporting  the 


troop-:,  but  were  utterly  unfit  for  fighting  ;  and  for  Anraila. 
this  reafon,  till  the  armdda  wcic  brought  Kill  nearer,  ^~~'~'~ 
and  the  coad  cleared  of  the  Dutch  (hips  which  had 
blocked  up  the  harbours  of  Nieuport  and  Dunkirk,  be 
rould  nut  llir  from  his  prefent  (iation,  without  cxpvf- 
iiig  his  army  to  certnin  ruin,  the  cor.frqucncc  of 
which  would  piobably  be  the  entire  lofs  of  the  Ne- 
therlandi. 

In  compliance  with  this  requeft,  the  armada  was 
ordered  to  advance  j  and  it  had  arrived  within  fight  of 
Dunkirk,  between  the  Englilh  fleet  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Dutch  on  the  other,  when  a  fuddcn  calm  put 
a  (lop  to  all  its  motions.  In  this  filuation  the  three 
fleets  remained  for  one  whole  day.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night  a  bretxe  fpiung  up  ;  and  Lord 
Howard  had  recourfe  to  an  expedient  which  had  been 
happily  dcvifed  on  the  day  before.  Having  filled 
eight  (hips  with  pilch,  fulpliur,  and  other  combufti- 
ble  materials,  he  let  fire  to  them,  and  lent  tkem  be- 
fore the  wind  agalnll  the  dilferent  divifiuns  of  the  Spa- 
niih licet. 

When  the  Spaniards  beheld  thefe  fliips  in  flames  ap- 
proaching towards  them,  it  brought  to  their  remem 
brance  the  havock  which  had  been  made  by  the  fire 
(liips  employed  againft  the  duke  of  Parma's  bridge  at 
the  (lege  of  Antwerp.  The  darknels  of  the  night  in- 
creafed  the  terror  with  which  their  imaginations  were 
overwhelmed,  and  the  panic  flew  from  one  end  of  the 
fleet  to  the  other.  Each  crew,  anxious  only  for  their 
own  prefervation,  thought  of  nothing  but  how  to  efcape 
from  the  prefent  danger.  Some  of  them  took  time  to 
weigh  their  anchors,  but  others  cut  their  cables,  and 
fuffered  their  fliips  to  drive  with  blind  precipitation, 
without  confidering  whether  they  did  not  thereby  es- 
pofe  themfelves  to  a  greater  danger  than  that  which 
they  were  fo  folicitous  to  avoid.  In  this  confulion  the 
fhips  ran  foul  of  one  another  :  the  (hock  was  dreadful, 
and  feveral  of  them  received  fo  much  damage  as  to  be 
rendered  unfit  for  future  ufc. 

When  day  l:ght  returned.  Lord  Howard  had  the 
fatisfaflion  to  perceive  that  his  (Iratagem  had  fully 
produced  the  defired  effeft.  The  enemy  were  fiill  in 
extreme  dilorder,  and  their  fhips  widely  fcparated  and 
difperfed.  His  fleet  had  lately  received  a  great  aug- 
mentation by  the  (hips  fitted  out  by  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  and  by' thofe  under  Lord  Seymour,  who  had 
left  Julfin  de  NafTau  as  alone  fullicient  to  guard  the 
coaft  of  Flanders.  Being  bravely  feconded  by  Sir 
Francis  Drake  and  all  the  other  officers,  he  made  hafte 
to  improve  the  advantage  which  was  now  prefented  to 
him,  and  attacked  the  enemy  in  different  quarters  at 
the  fame  time  with  the  utmolf  impetuofity  and  ardour. 
The  engagement  beg.in  at  four  in  the  morning  and' 
lalfed  till  fix  at  night.  The  Spaniards  difplayed  in 
every  rencounter  the  moft  intrepid  bravery  ;  but,  from 
the  caufes  already  mentioned,  they  did  very  little  exe- 
cution againft  the  Englifh  ;  while  many  of  their  own 
(hips  were  greatly  damaged,  and  twelve  of  the  largeft 
were  either  run  aground,  or  funk,  or  compelled  to  fur- 
render. 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  purpofe  of  the  armada 
was  utterly  frulfrated.  The  Spanifh  admiral,  after 
many  unfuccefsful  rencounters,  prepared  therefore  to 
make  his  way  home  ;  but  as  the  winds  were  contrary 
to  his  return  through  the  Channel,  he  refolved  to  take 
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The  Englilli  fleet  followed      part,  on  tlie   ead,  from  uliich   it  is  feparatcd  by  the 

river  Ncvvry.  It  is  in  length  32  miles,  in  breadth  73  ; 
and  is  divided  into  five  baronies,  containing  about  1 
170,620  acres.  Both  the  air  and  (oil  are  good, 
elpecially  the  latter,  uhich  is  faid  to  be  the  richeft  in 
Ireland  ;  only  there  is  a  ceitain  traft  in  it  called  the 
Fewes,  that  is  /ji//y  and  barren.  The  members  it  fends 
to  parliament  are  fix,  viz.  two  for  the  city  of  Armagh, 
two  for  the  county,  and  two  for  the  borough  of  Charlc- 
raont. 

Armagh,  flanding  near  the  river  Kalin,  gives  name 
to  the  county,  and  is  the  fee  of  the  primate  of  all  Ire- 
land. It  is  faid  to  have  been  founded  by  St  Patrick 
in  the  fifth  century:  and  in  1142,  it  was  conftituted 
an  archbiihopric,  together  with  Dublin,  Caflicl,  and 
Tuam,  by  Cardinal  Papyreo,  with  the  confent  of  the 
kings,  dukes,  bifliops,  abbots,  and  ftatcs  of  Ireland. 
This  Papyreo  was  fent  into  Ireland  by  Pope  Eugenius, 
to  reform  the  abufes  that  had  crept  into  the  church 
dlfcipline  of  that  country.  Here  was  anciently  a  fa- 
mous monaflery  built  by  St  Columbo,  or  Columbanus, 
about  the  year  610.  The  cathedral  was  often  burnt, 
but  as  often  rebuilt  and  enlarged,  and  particularly  by 
Patrick  Scanlain,  about  1262.  His  fucceffor  Nicho- 
las, fon  of  MolilTa,  befides  books,  rich  ecclefiaftical  veft- 
ments,  and  other  things,  beftowed  on  it  an  annual  pen- 
fion  of  twenty  marks.  He  appropriated  alfo  to  his  fee 
the  manor  ofDromyikin.  He  died  the  loih  of  May, 
1303.  This  town  was  firft  fubjeifted  to  the  Englifh 
by  John  de  Courcy;  but  afterwards  entirely  deflroyed 
by  Tir  Oen,  or  O'Neal,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time. 
However,  it  was  afterwards  recovered,  rebuilt,  and 
garriloned  by  the  Engliih. 

The   fee   of  Armagh  is  valued   in  the  king's  books, 
with  the  Spaniards   and  the  Indians,    both   in   time   of      by  an  extent   taken    anno  30th   Henry  VIII.  at  183I. 

17s.  ^\d.  Irilh  money  per  annum,  which  amounts  to 
137!.  18s.  o^.  the  difference  between  Iri{h  and  Ster- 
ling money  being  at  that  time  one-touith.  But  by 
an  extent  returned  in  the  15th  of  James  I.  it  is  valued 
at  400I.  fterling  per  annum,  and  pays  fo  much  firft 
fruits  to  this  day.  It  is  reputed  to  be  worth  annually 
8000I.  The  chapter  of  Armagh  is  compoftd  of  five 
dignitaries  and  four  prebendaries,  who  have  voices  in 
every  capitular  aft.  The  dignitaries  are  thus  ranked, 
viz.  a  dean,  chanter,  chancellor,  treafurer,  and  arch- 
deacon. There  are  alfo  eight  vicars  choral,  and  an  or- 
ganill,  attendant  on  the  fervice  of  the  cathedral.  The 
vicars  choral  were  anciently  fewer  •,  and  of  the  number 
only  one  pricil.  Primate  Marfli  added  another  prielf, 
but  without  increafing  the  number  of  vicars.  In  the 
year  1720,  Primate  Lindfay  obtained  a  new  charter 
for  enlarging  the  number  of  the  faid  vicars  to  eight, 
and  laid  out  upwards  of  4000!.  on  a  purchafe,  in 
augmentation  of  the  ellatc  of  the  choir. 

ARMAGNAC,  formerly  a  provmce  of  Guienne  in 
France,  which  with  Gafcony  now  forms  the  depart- 
ment of  Gcrs,  is  55  miles  in  length  and  40  in  breadth  j 
bounded  on  the  well  by  the  river  G:yonne,  on  the  fouth 
by  Bigorre  and  Beam,  on  the  well  by  Gafcor.y,  and 
on  the  north  by  Condoniois  and  Agenois :  Auch  is  the 
capital  town.  It  is  fertile  in  corn  and  wine,  and  car- 
ries on  a  confiderable  trade  in  brandy,  wool,  and 
bonchretin  pears,  which  are  excellent. 

ARMAMAXI,  in   antiquity,    a  kind    of  Scythian 
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him  for  forae  time  ;  and  had  not  their  ammunition 
fallen  (liort,  through  the  negligence  of  the  public  offi- 
ces in  fupplying  them,  they  had  obliged  the  armada  to 
luirender  at  difcretion.  Such  a  conclufion  of  that 
vain-glorious  enterprife  would  have  been  truly  illuftri- 
ous  to  the  Engliih,  but  the  event  was  fcarcely  lefs  fatal 
to  the  Spaniards.  The  armada  was  attacked  by  a 
violent  ftorm  in  pafhng  the  Orkneys  ;  and  the  fhips, 
having  already  loil  their  anchors,  were  obliged  to  keep 
at  fea,  while  the  mariners,  unaccuftomed  to  hardlhips, 
and  unable  to  manage  fuch  unwieldy  veflfels,  allowed 
them  to  drive  on  the  VVefleni  iflcs  of  Scotland,  or  on 
the  coalf  of  Ireland,  where  they  were  miferably  wreck- 
ed. Not  one  half  of  the  tleet  returned  to  Spain,  and 
a  Ifill  fmaller  proportion  of  the  foldicrs  and  feamen  ; 
yet,  Philip,  whole  command  of  temper  was  equal  to  his 
ambition,  received  with  an  air  of  tranquillity  the  news 
of  fo  humbling  a  difaller.  "  I  lent  my  fleet  (faid  he) 
to  combat  the  Engliih,  not  the  elements.  God  be 
praifed  that  the  calamity  is  not  greater  I"  This  ca- 
lamity, however,  was  fenfibly  felt  all  over  Spain,  and 
there  was  fcarcely  a  fingle  family  of  rank  in  the  king- 
dom that  did  not  go  into  mourning  for  the  death  of 
fome  near  relation  ;  infomuch  that  Philip,  dreading  the 
elFeCL  which  this  univerfal  face  of  forrow  might  pro- 
duce upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  imitated  the  con- 
duft  of  the  Roman  fenate  after  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
and  publiflied  an  edift  to  abridge  the  time  of  public 
mourning. 

ARMADILLA,  in  Spanilli  America,  denotes  a 
fquadron  of  men  of  war,  to  the  number  of  fix  or 
eight  from  twenty-four  to  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  which 
the  king  maintains,  to  prevent  foreigners  from  trading 
with  the  Spani; 
war  and  peace. 

The  vefTels  of  this  armadilla  are  thofe  that  have  been 
fo  much  talked  of,  under  the  name  of  guarda  cnjias. 
They  have  even  power  to  take  all  Spanilh  merchant 
fliips  they  meet  with  on  the  coall  that  have  not  licenfes 
from  the  king. 

The  South  fea  has  its  armadilla  as  well  as  the  North 
Xea.  The  ordinary  abode  of  the  former  are  at  Calao, 
a  port  of  Lima  ;  that  of  the  latter  at  Carthagena. 

ARMADILLO,  in  "Zoology,  a  fynonyme  of  the  da- 
fypus.     See  Dasvpus,  Mammalia  Indtx. 

ARMAGEDDON,  a  place  (poken  of  in  the  Re- 
velation (xvi.  16.),  which  literally  fignifies  the  moun- 
tain of  Mageddon  or  Megiddo,  a  city  filuatcd  in  the 
great  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel,  where  King 
Jofiah  received  his  mortal  wound  in  the  battle  agalnfl 
Necho  king  of  Egypt.  At  Armageddon,  the  three 
unclean  fpints,  coming  out  of  the  dragon's  mouth, 
fliall  gather  together  the  kings  of  the  earth  to  the  bat- 
tle of  the  great  day  of  God  Almighty  (Rev. xvi.  13,  14.) 
The  word  armagcddon,  according  to  Mr  Poole,  does 
not  fignify  any  particular  place,  but  is  here  an  allufioi\, 
as  fome  think,  to  that  of  Megiddo,  mentioned  Judges 
V.  19.  where  Barak  overcame  Silera  with  his  great 
army,  and  where  Jofiah  was  (lain  (2  Kings  xxlli.  30.) 
Others  tianflate  this  word,  the  mountain  of  the  gojpcl, 
and  others,  the  mountain  of  apples  or  fruit  u 

ARMAGH,  a  county  of  Ireland,  bounded  by 
Louth    on   the  fouth  ;    Lougli-Neagh,   on   the   north  j 


^'yione  and  Monaghan,  on  the  weft  j  and  Down  in     chariots  or  carriages,  compofed  of  two  wheels,  vari- 
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oudy  ajorncd  with  crowns,  fliiclJ';,  bread  plates,  and      not  Jttermintd.     'I  lie  Greeks  fuppofc  it  to  be  fo  call-   A 


ed  from  one  /frmt/ius,  who  attended  Jaloii  in  the  Ar 
gondiuic  expedition,  and  afterwards  fettled  in  this  coun- 
tiy.  Others,  transforming  Armenia  into  Aramia,  de- 
rive its  name  from  Aram  the  fon  of  Siicm,  or  from  one 
of  the  kings  of  Armenia  hearing  that  name.  Bochart 
imagines  it  to  be  a  contraftion  or  compound  ot  j4/ir, 
R  Hebrew  word  fignifying  a  "  mountain,"  and  Mini, 
Signifying  "  metal,"  and  which  was  the  name  of  a  pro- 
vince of  Armenia  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah. 

Herodotus  derives  the  ancient  Armenians  from  the 
Phrygians,  by  reafon  that  fcverjl  Phrygian  words  were 
crept  into  tlie  ancient  Armenian  language.  But  Strabo 
reckons  them  to  have  been  originally  Syrian*,  which 
Bochart  looks  upon  to  be  the  mofl  probable  opinion, 

Armenia  is  faid  to  have  been  very  early  advanced  to 
the  honour  of  a  kingdom.  Berofus  makes  one  Sytha 
the  firll  founder  of  this  monarchy,  whofe  fuccelTor  Bar- 
danes,  he  fays,  was  driven  out  by  Ninus  king  of  Af- 
fyria.  Plutarch  mentions  one  Araxes  king  of  Armenia, 
who  in  a  war  with  the  Perfians,  being  aiTured  of  fuc- 
cefs  by  an  oracle,  provided  he  facrificed  his  two  daugh- 
ters, caufed  the  two  daughters  of  one  Miefalcus,  a  no- 
bleman of  his  court,  to  be  facrificed  in  their  ftead, 
flattering  himfelf  that  he  thereby  complied  with  the 
oracle.  But  Miefalcus  did  not  fail  to  revenge  the  death 
of  his  own  daugliters  by  putting  the  king's  two  daugh- 
ters to  death,  and  purfued  himfelf  fo  clofely,  that  he 
was  drowned  in  attempting  to  fwim  acrofs  the  Araxes, 
which  was  then  called  Helmut. 

The  Armenians  were  in  procefs  of  time  fubdued  by 
the  MedeS,  to  whom  Aftyages  made  them  tributaries, 
but  allowed  them  to  be  governed  by  their  own  kings  ; 


other  fpoils,  carried  in   proccfllon  after  the  images  of 
the  );"ds  and  i;rcat  men. 

ARMAMENT,  a  large  body  of  forces,  raifrd  and 
provided  with  the  furniture  of  war,  either  for  land  or 
fea  fervice. 

ARMATURA,  in  a  general  fcnfe,  is  the  fame 
with  what  we  otherwife  call  armour. 

Armatijrn  is  more  particularly  ufed  in  the  ancient 
military  art,  for  a  kind  of  exercife,  perfornied  with 
milFive  weapons,  as  darts,  fpears,  arrows,  and  the  like. 
In.  this  fenfe,  armatura  ft:inds  ontradiflinguidied  from 
palaria  ;  the  latter  being  the  exercife  of  the  heavy- 
armed,  the  former  of  the  light-arraeH. 

The  armatura  was  praflifcd  with  great  diligence 
among  the  Romans  ;  they  had  their  cninfiidriFiorei,  on 
purpofe  to  inrtru6l  the  lyrone.t  or  young  foldiers  in  it. 
Under  it  were  included  the  throwing  of  the  fpear  or 
javelin,  lliooting  with  bows  and  arrows,  ike. 

Armatura  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  the  fol- 
diers who  were  light  armed. 

Armatura  is  alfo  a  denomination  given  to  the  fol- 
diers in  the  emperor's  retinue.  Of  thefe  we  find  two 
fchools,  mentioned  in  the  Notilla  Imperii,  called  the 
armatura:  f^'wrcs  and  armattine  junior es.  Their  com- 
mander was  entitled  trihunus  armaturarum. 

ARMED,  in  the  fca  language.  A  crofs  bar  fliot 
is  faid  to  be  armed,  when  fome  rope  yarn  or  the  like 
is  rolled  about  the  end  of  the  iron  bar,  which  runs 
through  the  fliot. 

Armed,  in  Heraldry,  is  ufed  when  the  horns,  feet, 
beak,  or  talons,  of  any  bcaft  or  bird  of  prey,  are  of  a 
different  colour  from  the  reft  of  their  body. 

Armld  Shi[>,  a  velTel  occafionally  taken  into  the 
fervice  of  the  government  in  time  of  war,  and  em- 
ployed to  guard  fome  particular  coaft,  or  attend  on  a 
Heet.  She  is  therefore  armed  and  equipped  in  all  re- 
fpefts  like  a  fliip  of  war,  and  commanded  by  an  ofH- 
ter  of  the  navy,  who  has  the  rank  of  mailer  and  com- 
mander. All  fliips  of  this  fort  are  upon  the  eftablidi- 
ment  of  the  king's  floops,  having  a  lieutenant,  mailer, 
purfer,  furgeon,   &.C. 

ARMEXE,  or  Armin  A,  anciently  a  hamlet  of  Pa- 
phlagonia,  (Ptolemy).  The  inhabitants  encompafled 
it  with  a  wall,  becaufe  of  the  coldnefs  of  the  place, 
imagining  by  that  means  to  render  it  warmer.  But 
this  proving  inefFeflual,  gave  rife  to  the  proverb  Arme- 
nen  muro  cingere,  ufed  to  exprels  fome  egregious  folly. 
ARMENIA,  a  country  of  Afia,  anciently  divided 
into  Armenia  Major  and  Minor.  Armenia  Major,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  was  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  Mount 
Taurus,  which  feparated  it  from  Meiopotamia  ;  on  the 
eaft,  by  the  two  Medias ;  on  the  north  by  Iberia  and 
Albania,  or  rather  that  part  of  Mount  Caucafus  which 
lurrounds  them  both  ;  and  on  the  well,  by  Armenia 
l\Iinor,  or  the  mountains  Paryadres,  lome  Pontic  na- 
tions, and  the  Euphrates.  The  moll  confiderable  ci- 
ties were  Artaxata,  Tigranocerta,  and  Theodofiopolis. 
—Armenia  Minor  was  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the 
Euphrates  ;  on  the  louth  by  Mount  Taurus,  which 
feparated  it  from  Cilicia  ;  on  the  weft  and  north,  by  a 
long  chain  of  mountains  called  in  different  places  Moiis 
Scordifcus,  Amanus,  and  Antitaurus,  by  which  It  was 
feparated  from  Cappadocia. 

Whence  this  traft  received  the  name  qI  Armenia  is 
Vol.  II.  Part  II. 
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but  on  the  diffolution  of  the  Median  empire  by  Cyrus, 
the  kingdom  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province, 
and  they  were  governed  by  Perfian  prefects  or  lieute- 
nants. On  the  deftruflion  of  the  Perfian  empire  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  Armenia  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Macedonians  ;  to  whom  it  continued  fubjeft  till 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Antiochus  the  Great. 
This  prince  having  appointed  two  prefefls,  called  Zo- 
drwdes  and  Arlaxiar,  to  govern  Armenia,  they  excit- 
ed the  people  to  a  revolt,  and  caufed  themfelves  to  be 
proclaimed  kings  of  the  provinces  over  w  hicb  thev  pre- 
fided.  Antiochus  being  then  very  young,  they  were 
attended  with  fuccefs  beyond  their  expectation  ;  w  hich 
encouraged  them  to  attempt  the  enlargement  of  their 
territories.  Accordingly,  invading  the  neighbouring 
countries,  they  took  from  the  Medes  the  provinces  of 
Cafpiana,  Phauiiitis,  and  Baforopida  ;  from  the  Ibe- 
rians Chorzeiia  and  Gogorena  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Cyrus;  from  the  Chalybes  and  Moffynaeci,  the  pro- 
vinces of  Pareneta  and  Herexena,  which  bordered  on 
Armenia  Minor. 

On  this  occafion,  the  above-mentioned  divlfion  of 
the  kingdom  into  Armenia  Major  and  Minor  firft  took 
place.  Artaxias  became  king  of  Armenia  Mijor  and 
Zadriades  of  Armenia  Minor  ;  and  this  diftinftion  fub- 
fifts  even  at  this  day. 

By  whom  Artaxias  was  fucc'eeded  is  not  known  ; 
neither  have  we  any  account  of  the  tranfaflions  of  his 
reign,  farther  than  that  Antiochus  led  a  powerful  ar- 
my againft  him  and  Zadriades,  but  without  being  able 
to  recover  a  fingle  province.  Upon  this  he  concluded 
a  {leace,  defigning  to  fall  upon  them  at  a  proper  op-. 
4  P  portunity  ; 
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Armfnii.  portunity  ;  but  they  having  entered  into  alliance  with 
<  "  the  Romans,  by  that  means  fecured  themftlves  in  the 
poffelfion  of  their  kingdom.  After  this,  Artaxias  was 
defeated  and  taken  prifoner  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  ; 
but  fomehow  or  other,  feems  to  have  been  rellored  to 
his  kingdom. 

From  this  time  we  meet  with  a  chafm  in  the  Arme- 
nian hiflory  for  70  years  ;  during  which  all  we  know 
is,  that  Tigranes,  the  king's  fon,  was  delivered  up  as 
an  hoftage  to  the  Parthians  ;  from  whence  it  is  plain, 
that  the  Armenians  had  been  carrying  on  an  unfuc- 
cefiful  war  with  that  nation.  On  the  news  of  his 
father's  death,  however,  the  Parthians  fet  the  young 
king  at  liberty,  having  firtl  obliged  him  to  give  up  a 
conliderable  part  of  his  kingdom  by  way  of  ranfom. 

Tigranes  being  thus  rcilored  to  his  father's  king- 
dom, was  prevailed  upon  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Mithridates  Eupator 
againfl  the  Romans,  whole  power  began  to  give  jea- 
loufy  to  all  the  princes  of  Afia.  One  of  the  articles  of 
this  treaty  was,  that  Mithridates  {hould  have  the  cities 
and  conquered  countries,  and  Tigranes  the  captives 
and  plunder.  In  confequence  of  this,  Tigranes  was 
to  invade  Cappadocia,  which  he  had  lately  been  obli- 
ged, by  a  decree  of  the  fenate  of  Rome,  to  give  up  to 
Ariobarzanes.  But  before  either  of  the  princes  took 
the  field,  a  marriage  was  folemnized  with  all  poflible 
magnificence  between  Tigranes  and  Cleopatra  the 
daughter  of  Mithridates. 

Immediately  after  the  nuptials,  Tigranes  fet  out  on 
his  intended  expedition  •,  and  Ariobarzanes,  on  the  firft 
news  of  his  march,  abandoned  his  kingdom  and  fled  to 
Rome.  Thus  Tigranes,  without  fighting  a  ftroke,  en- 
riched himfelf  with  the  booty,  and  then  proclaimed 
Ariarathes,  Mithridates's  fon,  king  of  Cappadocia,  to 
the  univerfal  fatisfaftion  of  the  people. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Syrians  being  harafled  with 
a  long  and  inteftine  war  of  the  Seleucidas,  invited  Ti- 
granes to  come  and  take  poffeflion  of  their  country  ; 
which  he  accordingly  did,  and  kept  it  for  18  years, 
till  he  was  driven  out  by  Pompey,  and  Syria  reduced 
to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province.  Encouraged  by 
this  fuccefs,  he  next  invaded  Armenia  Minor  :  defeat- 
ed and  killed  King  Artanes,  who  oppofed  him  with  a 
confiderable  army  ;  and  in  one  campaign  made  himfelf 
mailer  of  the  whole  kingdom.  From  Armenia  Minor 
he  marched  againft  the  Afiatic  Greeks,  the  Adiabe- 
nians,  the  Affyrians,  and  the  Gordians,  carrying  all 
before  him,  and  obliging  the  people  wherever  he  came 
to  acknowledge  him  lovereign.  From  this  fecond  ex- 
pedition he  returned  home  loaded  with  booty,  which 
he  foon  after  incre  ifed  by  the  fpoils  of  Cappadocia,  in- 
vading  that  kingdom  a  fecond  time  at  the  inftance  of 
Mithridates,  who  had  been  obliged  by  the  Romans  to 
withdraw  his  forces  from  thence.  From  Cappadocia 
Tigranes,  bcfides  other  booty,  brought  back  into  Ar- 
menia no  fewer  than  300,000  captives,  having  fur- 
rounded  the  country  with  his  numerous  forces  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  none  could  efc;ipe.  Thcle,  together 
with  the  prifoners  he  had  taken  in  his  two  firft  expe- 
ditions, he  emoloyed  in  building  the  city  of  Tigrano- 
certa,  which  they  afterwards  peopled. 

In  the  mean  time  Mithridates,  who  had  concluded  a 
peace  with  the  Romans  for  no  other  end  than  to  gain 
time,  fent  a  foUmn  embafly  to  Tigranes,  inviting  him 


to  enter  into  a  fecond  alliance  againft  the  common  ene-   Armen:*. 

ray.      This   he    at   firft    declined  ;   but  in  the  end  was  ' v~~-' 

prevailed  upon  by  his  wife  Cleopatra  to  fend  him  con- 
fiderable fupplies,  though  he  never  came  heartily  into 
the  war,  not  caring  to  provoke  the  Romans,  who  on 
their  part  kept  fair  with  him,  taking  no  notice  for  the 
prefent  of  the  fupplies  he  had  fent  Mithridates.  That 
unfortunate  prince  being  foon  after  defeated  by  Lu- 
cuUus,  was  forced  to  fly  for  fhelter  into  Armenia, 
where  he  met  with  a  very  cold  reception  from  his  fon- 
in-law,  who  would  neither  fee  him,  treat  with  him, 
nor  own  him  as  his  relation  ;  however,  he  promifed  to 
proteft  his  perfon,  and  allowed  him  in  one  of  his 
caftles  a  princely  retinue,  and  a  table  fuitable  to  his 
former  condition. 

Though  this  total  overthrow  of  Mithridates  might 
have  opened  the  eyes  of  Tigranes,  and  made  him  op- 
pofe  with  all  his  might  the  growing  power  of  the  Ro- 
mans, he  fooliftily  left  them  to  finifti  their  conqueft  of 
Pontus,  while  he  marched  at  the  head  of  a  very  nume- 
rous army  againft  the  Parthians,  with  a  defign  to  re- 
cover from  them  the  dominions  they  had  formerly  ex- 
torted from  him  before  they  fet  him  at  liberty.  Thefe 
he  eafily  retook  ;  and  not  fatisfied  with  what  formerly 
belonged  to  him,  he  added  to  them  all  Mefopotamia, 
the  countries  that  lay  about  Ninus  and  Arbela,  and  the 
fruitful  province  of  Mygdonia  ;  the  Parthians,  though 
at  that  time  a  mighty  people,  flying  everywhere  be- 
fore him.  From  Mefopotamia  Tigranes  marched  into 
Syria  to  quell  a  rebellion  which  had  been  raifed  by  Cle- 
opatra, furnaraed  Selene  ;  who,  after  the  death  of  her 
hufband  Antiochus  Pius,  reigned  jointly  with  her  fons 
in  that  part  of  Syria  which  Tigranes  had  not  feized 
on.  The  malcontents  were  quickly  reduced  ;  and  the 
queen  herfelf  was  taken  prifoner,  and  confined  to  the 
caftle  of  Seleucia,  where  (he  was  foon  after  put  to 
death  by  the  king's  orders.  From  Syria  Tigranes  paf- 
fed  into  Phoenicia,  which  he  fubdued  either  entirely  or 
in  great  part,  fpreading  far  and  wide  the  terror  of  his 
arms,  infomuch  that  all  the  princes  of  Afia,  except 
thole  who  were  in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  either  in 
perfon  or  by  their  deputies,  fubmitted  and  paid  ho- 
mage to  the  conqueror. 

The  king,  having  now  fubdued  all  Syria  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Egypt,  and  being  elated  with  a  long  ccurle  of 
viftories  and  profperous  events,  began  to  look  upon 
himfelf  as  far  above  the  level  of  other  crowned  heads. 
He  affumed  the  title  of  King  of  tings,  and  had  many 
kings  waiting  upon  him  as  minial  fervants.  He  never 
appeared  on  horfeback  without  the  attendance  of  four 
kings  drcffcd  in  livery,  who  run  by  his  horfe  ;  and 
when  he  gave  anfwers  to  the  nations  that  applied  to 
him,  the  ambafladors  flood  on  either  fide  the  throne 
with  their  hands  clafped  together,  that  attitude  being 
of  all  others  then  accounted  among  the  orientals  the 
greateft  acknowledgement  of  vaflalage  and  fervitude. 
In  the  midft  of  all  this  hauglitinefs,  however,  he  was 
unexpetSledly  vifited  by  an  ambaflador  from  Lucullus 
the  Roman  general,  who,  without  any  ceremony,  told 
him,  that  he  came  to  demand  Mithridates  king  of 
Pontus,  who  had  taken  reUige  in  his  dominions,  and, 
in  cafe  of  his  refulal,  to  declare  war  againft  him.  Not- 
withftanding  his  high  opinion  of  himfelf,  Tigranes  re- 
turned a  mild  aniwer  to  this  meffage  :  in  which,  how- 
ever, he  tefufed  to  delivci  up  his  fathei-in-law  }  and 
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Armfni*-  Seing  highly  provoked  at  Luciillus  for  not  giving  him 
>•  u  the  title  ot  King  (jf  kings  in  his  letter,  he  did  not  (u 
much  as  beftow  upon  him  the  title  of  general  in  his 
anfwer.  In  the  mean  time,  being  informed  that  Zar- 
bienus  king  of  the  Gordians  had  entered  into  a  private 
alliance  with  the  Roman!>,  he  put  him,  his  wife,  and 
children  to  death  ;  and  then,  returning  into  Armcnis, 
received  with  the  grealeft  pomp  imaginable  his  father- 
in-law  Mithridates,  whom  till  that  time  he  had  not  ad- 
mitted into  his  prefence,  though  he  had  refidcd  a  year 
and  eight  months  in  his  dominions.  They  had  fever:il 
private  conferences  ;  and  at  laft  Mithridates  was  lijnt 
back  10  Pontus  with  io,ooo  horfc,  to  raife  there  what 
diAurbances  he  could. 

Lucullus,  on  the  other  hand,  hearing  the  king's  rc- 
folution  to  proteft  Mithridates,  immediately  began  his 
march  for  Armenia,  at  the  head  of  only  two  legions 
of  foot  and  3000  horfe,  having  left  6000  men  in  Pon- 
tus to  keep  that  country  fjuict.  liaving  paffed  the  Eu- 
phrates without  oppolition,  he  detached  two  parties; 
one  to  beliege  a  city  where  he  heard  that  Tigranes's 
treafure  and  concul)ines  were  kept  ;  and  the  other  un- 
der Sexlilius,  to  block  up  Tigranocerta,  in  order  to 
draw  the  king  to  a  battle.  But  Tigranes,  after  having 
put  to  death  the  fcout  that  brought  him  the  firft  intel- 
ligence  of  the  approach  of  the  Romans,  made  towards 
Mount  Taurus,  which  he  had  appointed  for  the  place 
of  the  general  rendezvous.  The  Roman  general  then 
defpatched  iMuriena  in  purfuit  of  the  king  ;  who,  having 
overtaken'  him  in  a  narrow  pafs,  defeated  him,  and, 
befides  all  the  baggage,  carried  oflF  a  great  many  pri- 
foners,  the  king  himfelf  having  fled  in  the  beginning  of 
the  ikirmilh.  After  this,  he  fent  out  feveral  parties  to 
fcour  the  country,  in  order  to  prevent  the  innumerable 
forces  of  Tigranes  from  joining  into  one  bodv.  This, 
however,  he  was  not  able  to  effc(5f  j  Tigranes  was  join- 
ed by  fuch  numbers  of  Gordians,  Medes,  Adiabenians, 
Albanians,  Iberians,  &c.  that,  before  he  left  Mount 
Taurus,  his  army  confilled,  according  to  Plutarch,  of 
150,000  foot  armed  cap-a-pee,  35,000  pioneers,  jo,000 
archers  and  (lingers,  and  55,000  horfe. 

LucuUus  was  fo  far  from  being  difmayed  at  this 
formidable  army,  that  the  only  fear  he  had  was  left 
the  king  (hould  follow  the  advice  of  Mithridates,  which 
was,  not  to  engage  the  Romans,  but,  by  ravaging  the 
country,  diftrefs  them  for  want  of  provilions.  In  or- 
der  to  draw  him  to  a  battle,  therefore,  he  formed  the 
fiege  of  Tigranocerta,  imagining  that  Tigranes  would 
never  fuffer  that  fine  city  to  be  taken  without  making 
an  attempt  to  relieve  it.  The  event  fully  anfwered  his 
cxpeAations  :  Tigranes  having  called  a  council  of  war, 
it  was  unanimoully  refolved  to  attack  the  Romans  ;  and 
Taxilis,  whom  Mithridates  fent  to  difluade  the  king 
from  venturing  a  battle,  was  in  danger  of  lofing  his 
head  on  account  of  the  advice  he  gave.  The  Roman 
general,  finding  Tigranes  difpofed  to  come  to  an  en- 
gagement, left  Mutana  with  6ooo  men  to  carrv  on 
the  fiege,  while  he  himfelf  marched  againft  the  king's 
vaft  armv  with  only  10,000  men  according  to  fome, 
and  the  highelf  computations  make  them  no  more  than 
l8,OD0.  I'he  Rom  ins  were  at  firrt  greatly  difliearten- 
ened  ;  but  being  encouraged  by  Lucul'.us,  they  imme-  , 
diately  broke  the  Armenian  army,  who  betook  them- 
felves  to  flight  almoft  at  the  firft  outfct.  The  Romans 
purfued  them  till  night,  making  a  moil  terrible  Uaugh- 


UT.       Plutarch    informs  us,    that    of   the    Armenians  Armtni<. 
100,000  foot  were  killed,  and  that  very  few  of  the  ca-         " 
valry  cfcaped  j   whereas  of  the  Romani  only  five  men 
were  killed  and  100  wounded.      Antioclius  the  philof'j- 
pher  mentioning  this  battle,  lays,  that  the  fun  never  be- 
held the  like  :   and  Livy,  that  the  Romans  never  fought 
to  fuch  a  dilad vantage  ;  the  conrjucrors  not  amounting 
to    a   twentieth  part  of  the   conquered.      J  igrancs  io 
his  (light  having  met  with  his  fon  in  as  forlorn  a  con* 
dition  as  himftU,  rcfigned  to  him  his  royal   robes  and 
diadem,  defiring  him  to  fliitt  for  himfelf  and  fave  thofe 
royal  enfigns.       I  l;e  young  prince  delivered  them  to  a 
trurty  friend,- who,  being  taken  by  the  Romans,   con 
figncd  them  to  LuculluJ. 

While  the  king  was  making  his  eicape  after  this  ter- 
rible overthrow,  he  was  met  by  Mithridates,  who  was 
marcliing  to  his  afl"illance  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable 
army.  The  king  of  Pontus  cheered  up  his  fon-in-law 
as  well  as  he  could,  and  encouraged  him  to  continue 
the  war  :  advifing  him,  inftead  of  fruitlefsly  beivailing 
the  prefent  difafter,  to  rally  his  troops,  raifc  new  fup- 
plies,  and  renew  the  war,  not  queltioning  but  that  in 
another  campaign  he  might  repair  all  the  lofles  he  had 
fuHained  :  but  while  the  two  kings  were  conlulting  up- 
on thele  matters,  Lucullus  made  himfelf  mafttr  of  Ti- 
granocerta. From  this  city  he  marched  into  the  fmail 
kingdom  of  Gordyene,  where  he  celebrated,  with  the 
utmoft  pomp,  the  oblequies  of  King  Zarbienus,  whom 
Tigranes  had  put  to  death,  lighting  the  funeral  pile 
with  his  own  hand.  In  this  kingdom,  befides  im- 
menfe  fums  of  gold  and  filver,  he  met  with  fuch  ftore 
of  provifions  as  enabled  him  to  carry  on  the  war  with- 
out putting  the  republic  to  any  charge. 

The  two  kings,  having  levied  new  forces,  appointed 
their  troops  to  rendezvous  in  the  fpacious  plains  on  the 
other  fide  of  Mount  Taurus  ;  whereupon  Lucullus 
leaving  Gordyene,  and  pafTing  by  Mount  Taurus,  en- 
camped clofe  by  the  enemy.  Several  fltirmiflies  hap- 
pened for  forae  time  between  the  two  armies  without 
any  confiderable  advantage  ;  but  Lucullus  could  by 
no  means  draw  them  to  a  general  engagemerit.  Upon 
this  he  decamped,  as  if  he  defigned  to  march  to  Ar- 
taxata  and  lay  fiege  to  that  place,  where  Tigranes 
had  left  his  wife  and  children,  with  great  part  of  his 
treafures.  He  had  fcarce  formed  his  camp  when  the 
enemy  appeared,  and  fat  down  clofe  by  him.  Lu- 
cullus did  not  allow  them  to  fortify  their  camp,  but 
immediately  attacked  them,  and  having  put  them  to 
flight  after  a  faint  refiftance,  purfued  them  all  night 
with  great  (laughter,  took  moft  of  the  chief  oi'n- 
cers  prifoners,  and  returned  the  next  day  loaded  with 
booty. 

The  Roman  foldiers  now,  finding  the  cold  very  fe- 
vere,  though  it  was  no  later  in  the  year  than  the  au- 
tumnal equinox,  requefted  their  general  to  allow  them 
to  retire  into  winter  quarters.  This  requeft  he  rejeft- 
ed  with  indignation  ;  upon  which  they  mutinied.  Lu- 
cullus did  all  he  could  to  perfuade  them  to  continue  in 
their  duty  ;  and  prevailed  Io  far  that  they  confented  to 
lay  fiege  to  Nifibis  in  hopes  of  booty.  This  place 
they  took  :  and  Lucullus,  to  the  great  fatisfaflion  of 
his  troops,  took  up  his  winter  quarters  there.  The 
next  year,  however,  his  forces  again  mutinied,  accuf- 
ing  him  of  amalTmg  immenfe  wealth  for  himfelf;  and 
throwing  their  empty  purfes  at  his  feet,  told  him,  that 
4  P  2  as 
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Armenia,  as  he  enriclied  liimfelf  alone,  he  might  carry  on   the 
'        «        '  war  by  himfclf.      He  endeavoured  to  appeaie   them  as 
much  as  poffible  ;  but  the  (edition   being  fomented   by 
a  party  who  favoured  Pompey  the  Great,  at  that  time 
afpiring  to  the  command  of  Lucullus's  army,  the  latter 
found  himfclf  obliged  to   fit  ttill   and   fee   Mithridates 
and  Tigranes  overrun  Cappadocia,  and  recover  all  Ar- 
menia and   great  part  of  Pontus.      They   would   have 
gained  much  greater  advantages,  had  not  a  Ion  of  Ti- 
granes taken  arms  againft  his  father,   and  obliged  him 
to  divide  his  troops.     The  father  and  fon  coming  to  a 
pitched  battle,  the  latter  was  defeated,  and  forced  to 
iave  himfelf  in   Parthia,  where  he  perfuaded  Phraates, 
king  of  that  country,  to  affill  him  with  a  numerous  ar- 
my againft  his  father.      Phraates  having  laid   fiege   to 
Artaxata,  Tigranes  the  elder  was  obliged  to  hide  him- 
felf in  the  mountainous    paits   of   his  kingdom  ;     up- 
on which  the  king  of  Parthia  returned  home.      Of  this 
Tigranes  the  father  being   apprized,  he    immediately 
abandoned  the  fallnelVes  of  the  mountains  ;  and  falling 
upon  his  fon   at  Artaxata,    difperfed    the   rebels  with 
great  flaughter  ;  and  entered  his  metropolis  in  triumph. 
Tigranes  the  fon  firft  fled  to  Mithridates  ;  but  finding 
him  reduced  to  great  ftraits,  having  been  overcome  a 
few  days  before,  with    the  lofs  of    40,000    men,    by 
Pompey,  he  went  over  to  the  Romans,   and  led  them 
into  Armenia  againft  his  father  as  an  ally  of  Mithri- 
dates. 

Tigranes,  being  now  quite  dilpirited,  and  unable  to 
make   head   againft  the  Roman*,  relolved  at   once    to 
fubmit.      Accordingly  he    waited    on   Pompey  in    his 
camp,  and  having  delivered  his   fword    to  two  lidlors, 
prortrated  himfelf  before  him,    and  laid  his  diadem  at 
his  feet.      Pompey,  however,  gave  him  a  gracious  re- 
ception, rertored   him    the   kingdom   of  Armenia,  but 
fined  him  of  6000  talents  for  making  war  on  the  Ro- 
man people  without  caufe.      As  the  king  had  appealed 
to  the  Roman  gencr;il  for  juftice  againft  his  fon,  Pom- 
pey heard  both  parties  the  next  day,  and  made  the  fon 
governor  of  Gordyene  and  Sophene  ;   but  the  treafures 
that  were  kept  in  the  latter  he  adjudged  to  his  father, 
becaufe  without  thera  he  could  not  pay  the  fine.      The 
fon,  being  thus  dilappointcd,  endeavoured  firft  to  m-nke 
bis  efcape,  and  afterward-',  by  private  melfengers,  foli- 
cited  the  inhabitants  not  to  deliver  up  the  treafures  to 
his    father.       This   being   taken   very  much  amifs  by 
Pompey,  he  caufed  him  to  be  kept  in  irons  •,  and  even 
then  he  found  means  to  ftir  up   Phraates  king  ot  Par- 
thia, whofe  daughter  he  had  married,  againft  the  Ro- 
mans, and  to  form  aconlpiracy  againft  his  fathei's  life; 
wbereujon  Pompey  fent  him  in  chains  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  kept  priloner  in  the  houfe  of  L.  Flavius  a  fena- 
tor,  till    the    tribunelhip  of    P.  Clodius,   who,    being 
bribed  with  a  large  lum  ot  money,   fet  him   at  liberty 
in  fpite  of  Pompey  and  the  lenate. 

Tigranes  being  now  thoroughly  humbled,  willingly 
yielded  to  the  Romans,  Cappadocia,  Syria,  Cib'cia,  and 
that  part  of  Phoenicia  which  he  poflcfTed,  contenting 
himfclf  >vith  his  paternal  kingdom  ;  and  not  only  paid 
the  fine  laid  upon  him,  but  mdde  large  pielcnts  to 
Pompey,  and  all  the  officers  of  his  army,  which  pro- 
cured him  the  title  of  the Jriend  and  ally  of  the  K',mnn 
people.  He  afterwards  entered  into  a  war  with  Phra- 
ates king  of  Parthia,  by  whom  he  was  overcome,  and 
would  have  been  driven  out  of  his  kingdom,  had  not  a 
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peace  been  brought  about  by  the  mediation  of  Pom-  Armcnfi,i 
pcy.  He  ever  after  cultivated  a  ftrift  Iriendlhip  with  ' 
the  Romans  ;  infomuch  that  he  not  only  refufed  to  re- 
ceive Mithridates,  who  fled  to  him  after  he  l)ad  been 
routed  by  Pompey  near  Mount  Stella,  but  even  offered 
a  reward  of  ico  talents  to  any  one  that  would  (ut  him 
to  death.  His  fecond  ion  alfo,  by  name  Sariafler, 
took  up  arms  againft  him  ;  but  by  the  aftiftance  of  the 
Romans,  that  rebellion  was  loon  quelled.  He  died  in 
the  85th  year  of  his  age  ;  and  was  fuccteded  by  his 
fon  Artualdes,  called  by  Jolephus  ylrlaba'zes,  by  Oro- 
fius  Arlabanes,  and  by  others  ArtoadiJIes. 

From  this  time  to  the  time  of  Trajan,  Armenia  was 
governed  by  its  own  kings  ;  but  as  they  were  plainly 
valTals  to  the  Romans,  though  they  did  not  take  that 
title  till  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Nero,  their  hiftory 
falls  to  be  coiifidered  under  that  of  the  Romans. 

By  Trajan  the  kingdom  of  Armenia  Major  was  re- 
duced to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province  •,  but  it  foon 
recovered  its  liberty,    and   was   again    governed    by  its 
own  kings  in  the  reigns  of  Conftautine  the  Great,  and 
his  fucceffor,  to  whom  the  kings  of  Armenia  were  feu- 
datories.     In  the  reign  of  Juflin  II.  the  Saracens  fub- 
dued  and  held  it  till  the  irruption  of  the  1  urks,  who 
poflefled  themlelves  of  this  kingdom,   and  gave  it    the 
name  of  Turcomama.     The  Turks,  after  the  reduftion 
of  Armenia,  invaded  Perfia,  and   other  countries  fub- 
jeS  to  the  emperors  of  the  eaft  ;  which  gave  the  Ar- 
menians   an  opportunity  of    ftiaking  off   the  Turkifh 
yoke,  and  fetting  up  kings  of  their  own,   by   whom 
they  were  governed  till  the  country  was  again  fubdued 
by   Occadan,  or,  as   fome    ftyle  him  Ileccala,   the  fon 
of  Cingis,  and  firft  cham  of  the  Tartars.     Neither  was 
the  conqueft  of  Armenia  by  the  Tartars  fo  abfoh'.te  as 
to  extirpate  the  race  of  their  kings  ;   feeing  we  read  of 
Haithon,  furnamed  the  Armenian,  reigning  fome  time 
after,  and   going  in   perfon  to  treat  with  Mungo,  the 
great  cham   of  Tartary,  of  the  concerns  of  his  king- 
dom ;  and  in  our  chronicles  we  find   mention  made  of 
Leo  king  of  Armenia,  Tvho,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 
came  into  Eng!and  to  fue   for  aid  againft   the  Turks, 
by  whom  he  had  been  driven  from  his  kingdom.   In  the 
year  1472  of  the  Chriftian  era,  UiTan  CafTanes  king  of 
Armenia  fucceeding  to  the  crown  of  Perfia,  made  Ar- 
menia a  province  of  that  empire  ;  in  which  ftate  it  con- 
tinued till  the  year  1522,  when  it  was  fubdued  by  Se- 
lim  II.  and  made   a  province  of  the   Tuikilh  empire. 
Some  fjy  that  Selim  I.   reduced  it  on   his  leturn  from 
Perfia,  where   he  had  gained  a  complete  viftory  over 
the  great  Sophi  Ifmael.      But  Sanfovin  alTures  us,  that 
in   the   reign  of  Selim  I.   who  died  in  1520,  both  the 
Leffer  and  Greater  Armenia  had  their  own  king';  and 
adds,  that   Selim  caufed  the  head  of  the  king  of  the 
Leffer  Armenia  to  be  cut  off  and   fent  to  Venice  as  a 
maik  of  his  viftory.     We  read   nowhere  elfe  of  any 
kings  of  Armenia  after  it  became  a  province  of  Perfia. 
Be  that  as  it  will,  the  Turkilh   annals  cittd  by  Calvi- 
fius  inform  us,  that   Selim  II.  conquered  Armenia  in 
1522,fince  which  time  it  has  ever  continued  fubjeft  to 
the  Turks,  except  the  eaftern  part,  which  the  Perfians 
are  matters  of  to  this  day. 

Concerning  Armenia  Minor,  we  find  very  little  re- 
corded, except  what  has  been  already  mentioned,  and 
what  falls  under  the  Roman  hiftory.  It  was  made  a 
Roman  province  by  Vefpafian,    continued  fo  till  the 
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Arncnia.  divifion  of  the  empire,  when  it  was  fulijcflc-d  to  the  The  Armenians  arc  an  liontft,  civil,  polite  people,  Armenia 
•— V— '  ctiiperors  of  the  e:if1  ;  and,  on  the  decline  of  their  fcarcc  troubling  themWves  about  any  tiling  elfc  but  » 
power,  WHS  fiibdued  fiift  by  tiie  PiTliiins,  and  aficr-  trade,  which  they  c  irry  on  in  mort  parts  of  the  world, 
wards  by  the  Turks,  "ho  give  it  the  name  of  Gcnech,  by  tvliich  mcanb  ihuy  have  fpread  thrmftlve!  over  the 
and  havi-  kept  it  everfiiicc.  eal>,  and  alfo  a  great  part  of  Kurop;  ;  ai.d  wherever 
Tliis  country  is  ftill  divided  into  the  Great  and  Small,  they  come,  commerce  is  carried  on  with  fpitit  and  ad- 
Great  Armenia  comprehends  what   is  now  called  Tiir-  vantage. 

cumanitt.      It  has  Georgia  on  the  north,  from  which  it  The  religion  of  the  Armenians  i?  the   Chridian,  of 

is  I'eparated   by  high    mouiitaii\s  ;    the  river  Euphrates  the  Kutychian   fcft  :   that  is,  tliey  own  but  one  naturi; 

on    the   well;   Diaib(ker,    Curdirtan,   and    Aderbijan,  in  Jefus  Chrill  ;  and  when  they  fpeak  of  the  hypoftati- 

on   the   fouth  J  and    Shirvan  on   the   eaft.     The  chief  cal  union,  thtthe  is  perfcfl  God  and  perfeft  man  with- 

towns  in  that  part  of  Armenia  belonging  to  Turkey  arc  out  mixture.    They  have  a  high  eftcem  for  a  book  they 

Arzum  the   capital,  near  the  fprings  of  the  Euphrates,  call  the   Little  (lofpel,   which   treats  of  the  infancy  of 

a  large  city  and  a  great  thoroughfare  for  the  caravans  Jefus,  ;»nd  fays  that    the  Virgin  Mary  being  pregnant, 

between  Turkey  ami  Perfia  ;   Kara,  a  llrong  city,  head  her  filler  S.ilome  accufcd  her  of  having  proUituted  her- 

of  the  government  of  the  fame  name  j   liaya/.id,  a   re-  fclf;  to  which    the  Virgin    anfwered,  that   (he  needed 

public  of  Curds,   near   Mount  Ararat  :    Baha,  another  only  to  lay  her  hand  on  her  belly,  and  (he  would  know 

republic  of  the  fame  ;  and  Van  or  Wan,  on  the  lake  how  (he  came  to   be   with  child  :   this   Silome  accord-  " 

Van,  the   head    of  a    government  of  the   fame  name  ;  ingly  did,   and  fire  came  out  of  her  belly,   which  con- 

with  other  towns  of  lefs  note.      That  part  of  Armenia  fumed  the  half  of  her  arm  ;  upon   vvhicli   (lie   ackno>v- 

fubjefl  to  Perfia  is  chiefly  contained  in  the  province  of  Icdged  her  fault,  and  drew  it  back  ;  after  which  it  was 

Aran,  in  which  are   feveral    fine  towns  ;   as,  Erivan  or  healed  by  putting  it  to  the  fame  place. 
Rivan,  the  capital  of  the  whole  ;   Ganjals,  one  of  the  The    Armenian   clergy    conlift   of  patriarchs,   arch- 

fineft   cities   in    Perfia,    in  the  north  of  the  province,  bilhops,  doftors,  fecular  priells,  and  monks.      The  fe- 

near  the  Kur  ;   Kapan,   on  the  fouth  fide,  near  the  A-  cular  pvieOs  are   not  allowed  to  marry  a  fecond  time  ; 

ras  ;  bei'ides  Nakfivan,  Allabad  Julfa,  Ordabad,   Bay-  and    therefore  they  take  care  to  choofe  young  healthy 

lakan  or  Pilkan,  on  the  Aras  j   Berdah  and  Sliilkah  on  wives-,  they  maintain  themfelves  and   families   by  fol- 

the  Kur.  lowing    fome    occupation,    infomuch    that    they    have 

The  country  in  general  is  full  of  mountains  and  val-  hardly  time   to   perform  their  tcclefiaftical  funftions  : 

leys,  lakes,  and  rivers  ;   particularly  the  country  about  they  lie  In  the  churches  on  the  vigils  of  thofe  days  they 

the  Three  Churches,  near  Erivan,  is  admirably  fine,  be-  are  obliged  to  olRcIate. 

ine  full  of  rivulets,  which  render  it  extremely  fruitful.  The  Armenian  monks  are  of  the  order  of  St  Bafil  ; 

Befides  great  quantities  of  all  forts  of  grain,  here  are  and  every  Wednel'day  and  Friday  they  eat  neither  fi(h, 

fields  of  a   prodigious   extent   covered   with   tobacco:  nor  eggs,  nor  oil,  nor   any  thing  made  of  milk,  and 

but  it  is  not  a  native  of  the  place,   though    fuppofed  during  Lent  they  live  upon   nothing   but  roots  ;  they 

by  fome  to  be  the  terreftrial  paradife  ;   for  it  all  came  are  allowed  wine   only  on   the   Saturday  in   the   Holy 

originally  from  America.    The  reft  of  the  country  pro-  Week,  and  meat  on  the    Eafler   Sunday.      Befides  the 

duces  rice,  cotton,  flax,  melons,  and  grapes  :   in  Ihort,  great  Lent  they  have  four  others  of  eight  days  each, 

there  is  nothing  wanting  but  olives  ;  which  is  by  fome  which   are  inllituted  to  prepare  for  the  four  great  felli- 

thought  to  prove  that  the  ark  could  not  reft  on  Mount  vals,  of  the  Nativity,  the  Afcenfion,  the  Annunciation, 

Ararat,  bccaufe  the   dove  brought  an  olive  branch  in  and  of  St  George  5  in  which   times  they   muft   not  fo 

her  mouth,  and  this  tree  never  leaves  a  place  where  it  much  as  fpeak  of  eggs,  filh,  oil,  or  butter, 
once  grew.     It  feems,  however,  to  have  been  otherwife  The  Armenians  have    feven   facraments  ;     baptifra, 

ancieiitlv  ;  for  Strabo   tells  us,  that  the  olive  greiv  in  confirmation,  penance,  the  eucharill,  extreme  unAion, 

Gogarene,  a   province   of  Armenia.      They  get  oil  to  orders,  and  matrimony.  In  baptifm,  the  child  is  plunged 

burn  from  the  ricinus,  and  ufe  linfeed  oil  in  the  kitchen,  three  times  into  the  water,  and  the  lame  form  of  words 

The  water  melons  are  as  cool  as  ice  in  the  hottelf  day,  that  is  ufcd  with  us  is  repeated  every  time  ;  the  priell 

and  melt  in  the  mouth  ;  the  bell  are  produced  in   the  then  puts  a  fm.ill  cord  made  with   filk   and  cotton   on 

.fait   lands     near   the    Three  Churches   and   the   river  the  neck  of  the  infant,  and  anoints  his  forehead,  chin, 
Aras.,  After  rain,  the  fea  fait  lies  in  cry  llals  upon  the      ftomach,    armpits,  hands,  and   feet,  making   the   fign 

fields,  and  even  crackles  under  the  feet.      About  ten  of  the  crofs  on  each  part.     When  the  child  is  baptized, 

miles   from  the  Three  Churches,  in  the  road  to  Tef-  he  is  carried  home  by  the  godfather  vvith  the  found  of 

lis,  there  are  pits  or  quarries  of  folTil  fait,  which  yield  drums  and  trumpets.    The  women  do  not  go  to  church 

enough  to  fupply  all  Perfia,  without  being  exhaulkd  :  till  40  days  after  their  delivery  ;  and  they  obfcrve 
they  cut  it  into  large  pieces  like   (fone,    and  each  buf-     many  Jewifli  cuftoms. 

falo  carries  two  of  them  ;  the   mountain   from  whence  At  the  communion,  to  which  infants  of  two  or  three 

it  is  dug  is  nothing  but  a  niafs  of  fait,  which  appears  months  old  are  admitted,  the  pricfls  give  a  piece  of  the 

like  a  rock  of  filver  when  the  fun  (liines  on  the  places  confecrated  hoft  foaked  in  the  confecrated  wine.      The 

not  covered  with  earth.  elements  are  covered  with  a  great  veil,  and  p!aced  in  a 

This  country  has    been  remarkable   for  its  extreme  cupboard    near   the   altar,  on   the   fide  of  the  gofpels. 

cold  from  the  remoteft  antiquity  ;  Sir  John  Chardin  When  the  pricft  takes  the  chalice  and  pattin,  he  is  fol- 
tells  us,  that  he  found  ice  in  the  rivulets  in  the  morn-  lowed  by  his  deacons  and  fubdeacons,  with  flambeaux 
ings  even  of  the  month  of  July.  In  many  places,  alio,  and  plates  of  copper  furnllhed  with  bells  :  in  this  man- 
if  they  had  not  the  convenience  of  watering  their  ner,  with  a  cenfer  before  him,  he  goes  in  procefTion 
grounds,  they  would  be  aliuoft  entirely  barren.  round  the  fanftuary  :  he  then  fets  them  on  the  altar, 

pronounces 
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,»/onounces  the  words  of  confecrfttlon,  and  turns  hira- 
felf  to  the  people,  who  fall  down,  kifs  the  earth,  and 
_  beat  their   bre-ifts  ;  then,   after   taking  it   himfelf,  he 
diftributes  the  hoft  foaked  in  wine  to  the  people. 

The  Armenians  feem  to  pl.ice  the  chief  part  of  their 
religion  in  faflings  and  abrtinences  :  and  among  the 
clerj^y,  the  higher  the  degree  the  lower  they  muft  live; 
infomuch  that  it  is  faid  the  archbifliops  live  on  nothing 
but  pulfe.  They  confecrate  holy  water  but  once 
a-year  ;  at  which  time  every  one  fills  a  pot  and  carries 
It  home,  which  brings  in  a  confiderablc  revenue  to  the 
church. 

ARMENIACA,     See  Pronus. 
ARMENIAN,  fomelhing  belonging  to  or  produced 
in  Armenia  :   thus   we    fay,   Armenian  bole,   Armenian 
Jfone,  &c.     See  Bole,  and  Armenus  Lapis. 

ARMENTIERS,  a  fmall  handfome  town  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  the  county  of  Flanders,  and  dillrift 
of  Ypres.  It  was  taken  by  Lewis  XIV.  in  1667,  who 
difmantled  it ;  and  it  now  belongs  to  the  French.  It 
is  feated  on  the  river  Lis.  E.  Long.  3.  3.  N.  Lat. 
50.  40. 

ARMENUS   LAPIS,    Armenian  Jlone,   in    Natural 
Hijlory,  a  mineral  fubftance,  which  is  but  improperly 
called  ^  Jlone  ;  being  no  other  than  an  ochreous  earth, 
and  properly  called  blue  ochre.     It  is  a  very  valuable 
fubftance  in  painting,  being  a  bright  and   lively  blue. 
It  was  in  fo  high  efteem  as  a  paint  among  the  ancients, 
that   counterfeits  were  continually  attempted   to   ferve 
in  its  place.     Theophraftus  had  recorded  it  as  a  thing 
judged  worthy  a  place   in  the  Egyptian  annals,  which 
of  their  kings  had  the  honour  of  inventing  the  fafti- 
tious  kind  ;    and   he  tells  us  the  genuine  native  fub- 
llance   was  a  thing  of  that   value,  that   prefents  were 
made  of  it   to  great  perfons,  and  that  the  Phoenicians 
paid  their  tribute  in  it. — It  is  a  very  beautiful  earth, 
of  an  even   and  regular  texture  ;  and  of  a  fine  blue, 
fometimcs  deeper,  fometimes  paler,  and  frequently  mix- 
ed with  green.     It  is  foft,  tender,   and   light ;  of  an 
even,   but   fomewhat  dufly  furface  :  it   adheres  firmly 
to  the  tongue,  and  is  dry,   but  not  harfh  to  the   touch. 
It  eafily  breaks  between  the  fingers,  and  does  not  flain 
the  hands.     It  is  of  a  brackifti  difagreeable  tafte,  and 
does  not  ferment  with  acids.     It  is  a  very  fcarce  folTil  ; 
but  is  found  very  pure,  though  but  in  fmall  quantities, 
m  the  mines  at  Goffelaer  in  Saxony.      It  is  frequently 
found  fpotted  with  green,  and  fometimes  with  black  ; 
and  very  often  is  mixed  among  the  green  ochre,  called 
herggruen  by  the  Germans,  which  has  thence  been  er- 
roneoufly  called   by  its  name.     See  further  the  article 
EiCE. 

ARMIEJIS,  a  town  of  Hainault,  in  the  French  Ne- 
therlands, feated  on  the  river  Sambre.  E.  Long.  3.  45. 
N.  Lat.  50.  ly. 

ARMIGER,  a  title  of  dignity,  belonging  to  fuch 
gentlemen  as  bear  arms  •,  and  thefe  are  either  by  cour- 
tefy,  as  fons  of  noblemen,  eldeft  fons  of  knights',  &c. ; 
or  by  creation,  fuch  as  the  king's  fervants,  &c.  See 
Esquire. 

ARMILLARY,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fomething  con- 
lifting  of  rings  or  circles. 

ArmilljIRY  Sphere,  an  artificial  fphere  compofed  of 
a  number  of  circles  of  the  mundane  fphere,  put  toge- 
ther in  their  natural  order,  to  cafe  and  alTiA  the  ima- 
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gination  in  conceiving  the  conflitution  of  the  heavens,  Artniluftti. 
an!  ^he  motions  of  the  celeftial  bodies.     The  armillary       ".'".• 
fphere  revolves  upon  its  axi«  within  a  fil.'ered  horizon,  f '^""'''^"'- 
which  is  divided  into  degrees,  and  moveable  every  way 
upon  a  bra  Is  fuppurter.      The  other  parts  are  the  equi- 
noftial,  zodiac,  meridian,  the  two  tropics,  and  the  two 
polar  circle-.      See  Geography. 

ARMILUSTRIUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  feaft 
held  amo  ig  the  Romans,  in  which  they  facrificed,  arm- 
ed, to  the  iound  of  trumpets. 

ARMINIANS,  a  religious  fe£t,  or  party,  which 
'  arofe  in  Holland,  by  a  reparation   from  the  Calvinifts. 
They  followed  the   doclnne  of  Arminius  (fee  the  next 
article)  ;   who,  thinking  the  doiElrine  of  Calvin,  with 
regard  to  free-will,   predeftination,  and    grace,  too  fe- 
vere,  began  to  exprefs  his  doubts  concerning  them  in 
the  year  1591  ;  and  upon  further  inquiry  adopted  fen- 
timents  moie  nearly  refembling  thofe  of  the  Lutherans 
th.in  of  the  Calvinifts.     After  his   appointment  to  the 
theological  chair  at  Leyden,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
avow  and   vindicate   the   principles  which   he  had  em- 
braced ;  and  the  freedom  with  which  he  publiflied  and 
defended  them  expofed  him  to  the  refentment  of  thofe 
that  adhered  to  the  theological  fyftem  of  Geneva,  which 
then  prevailed  in  Holland  j  but  his  principal  opponent 
was  Gomar,  his  colleague.       The  controverfy   which 
was  thus  begun,  became  more  general  sfter  the  de'ith 
of  Arminius,  in  the  year  1609,   and  threatened  to  in- 
volve the  United  Provinces  in  civil  diford.     The   Ar- 
minian  tenets  gained   ground  under  the  mild   and  fa- 
vourable treatment  of  the  magiftrates  of  Holland,  and 
were  adopted  by  feveral  perfons  of  merit  and  diftinftion. 
The  Calvinifts,  or  Gomarifts,  as  they  were  now  called, 
appealed  to  a  national  fynod  :   accordingly  the  fynod 
of  Dort  was  convened   by  order  of  the  States  General, 
in  1618,    and  was  compofed    of  ecclefiaftical   deputies 
from  the  United  Provinces,  as  well  as  from  the  reform- 
ed churches  of  England,  Heffia,  Bremen,  Switzerland, 
and  the  Palatinate.     The  principal  advocate  in  favour 
of  the  Arminians  was  Epifcopius,   who,   at  that   time, 
was  profcffor  of  divinity  at  Leyden.      It  was  firft  pro- 
pofed  to  difcufs  the    principal  fubje61s  in  difpute,  and 
that  the  Arminians  fhould  be  allowed  to  ftate  and  vin- 
dicate the  grounds  on  which  their  opinions  were  found- 
ed :    but   fome  difference  arifing  as  to  the  proper  mode 
of  conducing  the  debate,  the  Arminians  were  exclud- 
ed  from   the   affembly  ,   their  cafe  was  tried  in   their 
abfence  ;  and  they  were  pronounced  guilty  of  peftilen- 
tial  errors,   and  condemned   as  corrupters  of  the  true 
religion.      In  conftquence  of  this  decifion,  they  were 
treated  with  great   feverity  ;  they  were  deprived  of  all 
their  ports  and  employments  ;  their  minifters  were  fi- 
lenced,  and  their  congregations  were  fupprefled.  How- 
ever, after  the  death  of  Prince  Maurice,  who  had  been 
a  violent  partizan  in  favour  of  the  Gomarifts,  in  the 
year  1625,  the  Arminisn  exiles  were  reftored  to  their 
former  reputation  and  tranquillity  ;  and    under  the  to- 
leration of  the  ftate,  they  en  fted  churches  and  found- 
ed a  college  i(t  Amfterdam,    appointing  Epifcopius   to 
be  the  firft  theological  profrftor.    The  Arminian  fyftem 
has  very  much  prevailed    in  Englaml  fince  the  time  of 
Archbiftiop  Laud,  and   its  votaries  in  other  countries 
are  very  numerous. 

The  diftinguifliing  tenets  of  the  Arminians  may  be 
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Amiinun«,compriftrd   !ii   the   foUmving  five   articles  ;   rel.iting   to 
^— n<  predeflinatioii,  uiiivcrfa!  redemption,  the  corruption  of 

man,  convcrfion,  and  pcifeverance. 

1.  "  With  refpefl  to  the  firft,  they  maintained, 
•'  'I'hat  God,  from  all  eternity,  determined  to  bcftow 
f^ilvation  on  thofe  who  he  forefaw  would  perfeverc  unto 
the  end  in  their  faith  in  Chrifl  Jcfus  ;  and  to  inflift 
everluftinj;  punilhments  on  tliofe  who  fliould  continue 
in  their  unbelief,  and  tcfill  unto  the  end  his  divine  fuc- 
cours  :  fo  that  ele(flion  was  conditional,  and  reproba- 
tion in  like  manner  the  refult  of  forefeen  infidelity  and 
pcrlevering  wickednefs." 

2.  On  the  fecond  point  the  Arminians  taught,  "  That 
Jefus  Chrift,  by  his  fufFcrlngs  and  death,  made  an  a- 
tonement  for  the  fins  of  all  mankind  in  general,  and 
of  every  individual  in  particular  ;  that,  however,  none 
but  thofe  who  believe  in  him  can  be  partakers  of  their 
divine  benefit." 

3.  On  the  third  article,  they  held,  "  That  true  faith 
cannot  proceed  from  the  exercife  of  our  natural  facul- 
ties and  powers,  nor  from  the  force  and  operation  of 
free  will  ;  fince  man,  in  confequcnce  of  his  natural 
corruption,  is  incapable  either  of  thinking  or  doing 
any  good  thing  ;  and  that  therefore  it  is  neceflary, 
in  order  to  his  converfion  and  falvation,  that  he  be 
regenerated  and  renewed  by  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft,  which  is  the  gift  of  God  through  Jefus 
Chrirt." 

4.  "  That  this  divine  grace,  or  energy  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  begins  and  perfefts  every  thing  that  can  be  call- 
ed good  in  man,  and  conlequently  all  good  works  are 
to  be  attributed  to  God  alone  ;  that,  neverthelefs,  this 
grace  is  offered  to  all  ;  and  does  not  force  men  to  a£l 
againfl  their  inclination,  but  may  be  refilled  and  ren- 
dered inefFedlual  by  the  perverfe  will  of  the  impenitent 
finner."  Some  modern  Arminian-.  interpret  this  and 
the  laft  article  with  a  greater  latitude. 

5.  "  That  God  gives  to  the  truly  faithful,  who  are 
regenerated  by  his  grace,  the  means  of  preferving 
themfelves  in  this  ftate  •,"  and  though  the  firft  Armi- 
nians made  fome  doubt  with  refpefl  to  the  clofing  part 
of  this  article,  their  followers  uniformly  maintain,  "  that 
the  regenerate  may  lofe  true  jurtifying  faith,  forfeit 
their  ftate  of  grace,  and  die  in  their  fins." 

The  modern  fyftem  of  Arminianifm  likewife,  found- 
ed on  a  comprehenfive  plan  projefled  by  Arminius  him- 
felf,  as  appears  from  a  paflage  in  his  laft  will,  extends 
the  limits  of  the  Chrltlian  church,  and  relaxes  the  bonds 
of  fraternal  communion  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  Chri- 
ftians  of  all  fefts  and  denominations,  whatever  their 
fentiments  and  opinions  may  be,  Papifls  excepted,  may 
be  formed  into  one  religious  body,  and  live  together 
in  brotherly  love  and  concord.  But,  in  order  to  avoid 
'  the  reproach  of  being  altogether  uiiconneilfied   by  any 

common  principles,  Epifcopius  drew  up  a  confefTion 
of  faith,  exprelTed  for  the  moft  part  in  words  and 
phrafes  of  Holy  Scripture,  which  the  Arminians  have 
generally  adopted,  though  not  enjoined  upon  thera  by 
any  authoritative  obligation.  The  Arminians  are  alfo 
called  Remon/lrants,  from  an  humble  petition,  entitled 
their  Remortjl ranee,  which,  in  the  year  i6lO,  they  ad- 
drelTed  to  the  States  of  Holland.  Their  principnl 
writers  are  Arminius,  Epifcopius,  Vorftius,  Groliu?, 
Curcellseus,  Limborch,  Le  CIerc,'and  Wetflein  ;  not 
to  mention  many  others  of  more  modern  date. 


ARMINIUS,  James,  whofe  real  name  in  L  ovr  Ainiinius 
Dutch  was  James  Harmanni,  a  famous  Proteflant  di-  U  . 
vine,  from  whom  the  modern  fcft  of  Arminians  (fee  ^'"'^  . 
the  preceding  article)  take  their  name,  was  borii  at 
Oude  xvatcr,  in  Holland,  in  1560.  He  was  ordained 
minifter  at  Amdcrdam  on  the  llth  of  Augufl  Ij88  ; 
where  he  foon  diflinguiditd  himfelf  by  his  ferraons, 
which  were  remarkable  for  their  folidity  and  learning, 
and  gained  him  univerfal  applaufc  ;  but  Martin  Lydias, 
profefTor  of  divinity  at  Franekcr,  jud;;ing  him  a  fit  per- 
fon  to  refute  a  writing  in  which  Bcza's  doflrine  of 
predellination  had  been  attacked  by  fonie  miniflcrs  of 
Delft,  Arminius  at  his  entreaties  undertook  the  taflc  j 
but  upon  thoroughly  examining  the  rcafons  on  both 
fides,  he  came  into  the  opinions  he  propoled  to  deflroy, 
and  afterwards  went  ftill  farther  than  the  miiiiflcrs  of 
Delft  had  done.  In  I  600,  he  oppofed  thofe  who  main- 
tained that  minirters  fliould  fubfcribe  the  confcflion  and 
catechiira  every  year.  In  1602,  a  peftilential  dileafc 
raged  at  Amiterdam,  during  which  he  afled  with  the 
greatefl  refolution  and  courage,  in  alTifting  the  poor, 
and  comforting  the  fick  ;  and  Lucas  Trclcalius  and 
Francis  Junius  dying  of  that  difeafe  at  Leyden,  the  cu- 
rators of  that  univerfity  chofe  Arminius  piofefibr  of 
divinity  there,  and  he  was  afterwards  made  doitor  of 
divinity,  Difputes  upon  grace  were  foon  after  kindled 
in  that  univerfity  ;  and  he  was  at  length  engaged  in  a 
new  contell,  occafioned  by  a  difputation  of  his  con- 
cerning the  divinity  of  the  Son.  Thefe  contefls,  his 
continual  labour,  and  the  concern  of  feeing  bis  repu- 
tation blafled  by  a  multitude  of  flanders  in  relation  to 
his  opinions,  impaired  his  health,  and  threw  him  into 
a  fit  of  ficknefs,  of  which  he  died  on  the  19th  of  Oc- 
tober 1609.  Arminius  wasefteemedanexcellentpieach- 
er :  his  voice  was  low,  but  very  agreeable  ;  and  his 
pronunciation  admirable  :  he  was  eafy  and  affable  to 
perfons  of  all  ranks,  and  facetious  in  his  convcrfatiorj 
amongft  his  friends.  His  great  defire  was,  that  Chri- 
flians  would  bear  with  one  another  in  all  controverfies 
which  did  not  affefl  the  fundamentals  of  their  religion  ; 
and  when  they  perfecuted  each  other  for  points  of  in- 
difference,  it  gave  him  the  utmoft  dilTatisfaflion.  The 
curators  of  the  univerfity  of  Leyden  had  fo  great  a 
regard  tor  him,  that  they  fettled  a  penfion  upon  his 
wife  and  children.  He  left  feveral  woiks,  viz.  i.  DiU 
putationes  de  diverfis  ChriOianae  religionis  capitibus. 

2.  Orationes,    itemque    traflatus    infigniores    aliquot, 

3.  Examen  modefti  libelli  Guliclmi  Perkinfi  de  prade- 
liinationis  modo  et  ordlne,  itemque  de  amplitudine 
gratis  divlnie.  4.  Analyfis  capitis  noni  ad  Romanos. 
5.  D:ffcrtatio  de  vero  et  genuino  fenfu  capitis  ftptimi 
epiltolae  ad  Romanes.  6.  Arnica  collatio  cum  D.  Fran- 
cifco  Junio  de  praedelVinatione  per  literas  habita,  7.  F.- 
piflola  ad  Hippolytura  a  coUibus." 

ARMIRO,  a  towni  of  Macedonia,  in  European  Tur- 
key •,  featcd  on  the  gulf  of  Velo.  E.  Long.  23.  4c. 
N.  Lat.  38.  34. 

ARMISTICE,  in  military  affairs,  a  temporary 
truce  or  ceiTation  of  arms  for  a  very  ihort  fpace  of  time. 
The  word  is  Latin,  armijlil'tum  ;  and  compounded  of 
armo,  "  arms,"  and^o,  "  to  fiand,  or  Hop." 

ARMOISIN,  a  filk  ftuff,  or  kind  of  taffety,  ma- 
nufaftured  in  the  Eall  Indies,  at  Lyons  in  France, 
and  at  Lucca  in  Italy.  That  of  the  Indies  is  {lighter 
than  thofe  made  in  Europe. 

ARMONIAC 
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ARMONIAC.  SeeAMMONiAC, Chemistry  Index. 

ARMONICA.     See  Harmonica. 

ARMORIAL,  foraething  relating  to  aims  or  coats 
of  arms.      See  Arms  and  Heraldry. 

ARMORIC,  or  Aremoric,  fomething  that  be- 
longs to  the  province  of  Bretagnc,  or  Britanny,  in 
France.  The  name  jirttiorica  was  anciently  given  to 
all  the  northern  and  weftern  coaft  of  Gaul,  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  Rhine  ;  under  which  name  it  was 
known  even  in  Caefar's  time.  The  word  isof  Bas  Bre- 
ton origin,  and  denotes  as  much  as  maritime ;  com- 
pounded, according  to  M.  Menage,  of  ar,  "  upon," 
and  more,  "  fea." 

ARMORIST,  a  perfon  (killed  in  the  knowledge  of 
armour. 

ARMORUM  concussio;  the  clafhing  of  arms 
praftifed  by  the  Roman  armies  previous  to  an  engage- 
ment, and  intended  to  ftrike  a  panic  into  their  enemies  ; 
it  always  followed  the  claflicumand  the  barritus.  See 
Classicum  and  Barritos. 

ARMOUR,  a  defenfive  habit,  wherewith  to  cover 
and  fecure  the  body  from  the  attacks  of  an  enemy. 
In  ancient  ftatutes  this  is  frequently  called  harne/s. — 
Parts  of  armour  are,  the  buckler,  cuirafs,  helmet,  coat 
of  mail,  gauntlet,   &c. 

A  complete  armour  anciently  confitled  of  a  cafque 
or  helm,  a  gorget,  cuirafs,  gauntlets,  tafles,  braifets, 
cuifhes,  and  covers  for  the  legs,  to  which  the  fpurs 
were  faftened.  This  they  called  armour  cap-a-pie; 
and  was  the  wear  of  the  cavaliers  and  men  at  arms. — 
The  infantry  had  only  part  of  it ;  viz.  a  pot  or  head- 
piece, a  cuirafs,  and  tafles  ;  but  all  light.  Laftly,  The 
horfes  themfelves  had  their  armour,  wherewith  to  co- 
ver the' head  and  neck.  Of  all  this  furniture  of  war, 
fcarce  any  thing  is  now  retained  except  the  cuirafs  j 
the  gorget,  or  neck-piece,  worn  by  officers,  being  at 
prefent  onlv  a  badge  of  honour,  and  of  no  defence. 

The  gallantry  of  going  to  the  battle  naked,  without 
any  defenfive  armour,  prevailed  fo  far,  that  the  French, 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  were  obliged  to  be 
continually  ifluing  ordonnances  to  reftrain  it  ;  in  con- 
fequence  of  which  the  general  ofFicers,  r,nd  thofe  of  the 
cavalry,  were  obliged  to  refume  the  cuirafs,  which  yet 
has  been  but  ill  obferved. 

Armovr,  Coat,  is  the  efcatcheon  of  any  perfon,  or 
family,  with  its  fcveral  charges,  and  other  furniture  ; 
as  mantling,  crell,  fupporters,  motto,  &c.  Thus  we 
fay,  a  gentleman  of  coat  armour  ;  meaning  one  who 
bears  arms. 

ARMOURER,  a  maker  of  arms,  or  armour. — 
The  Roman  armourers  were  difpofed  in  certain  places 
in  the  empire,  it  iieing  forbid  either  to  fell,  or  buy,  or 
make  arms  ellcwhere.  They  were  exempt  from  all 
offices  and  taxes,  and  received  a  falary  from  the  public. 

When  once  they  had  taken  the  employment  on 
themfelves,  neither  they,  nor  their  children,  were  al- 
lowed to  quit  it.  To  prevent  this,  they  had  a  kind  of 
note,  or  ftigma,  impreffed  on  the  arm,  whereby  they 
might  be  knowii.  If  any  of  them  fled,  or  fecreted 
their  ware,  the  reft  were  obliged  to  anfwer  for  him  ; 
on  account  of  which,  the  efftfts  of  fuch  as  died  with- 
out a  legal  heir  went  to  the  college.  There  were  15 
armamcntarics,  or  repofitories  of  arms,  in  the  F.^dern 
empire,  placed  near  the  frontiers,  and  19  in  the  Weft- 
ern. 
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Armourer  of  a  pip,  a  perfon  whofe  office  is  to  take    Armoury 
care  lh.it  the  arms  be  in  a  condition  fit  for  fervicc. 

ARMOURY,  a    ilorehoufe  of   arras,    or    a    place  , 
wherein  military  habiliments  are  kept,  to  be  ready  for 
ufe.     There   are  armouries  in  the  Tower,  and   in   all 
arfenals,  citadels,  caftles,  &c. 

Armoury  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  branch  of  heraldry  j 
being  the  knowledge  of  coat  armours,  as  to  their  bla- 
zons, and  various  intendments. 

ARMOZA,  or  Harmozia,  a  town  in  Caramania, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Anamis,  which  falls  into  the  Per- 
fian  gulf  (Arrian)  ;  Armu^a,  (Ptolemy)  ;  and  from 
this  the  neighbouring  ifland,  and  a  fmall  kingdom, 
take  the  modern  name  of  Ormus.  E.  Long.  56.  17. 
N.  Lat.  27.  o. 

ARMS,  arma,  in  a  general  fenfe,  includes  all  kinds 
of  weapons,  whether  for  defence  or  offence.  Nicod  de- 
rives the  word  from  the  Latin  phrafe  quod  operiant  ar. 
mos,  becaufe  they  cover  the  (lioulders  or  fides  ;  but 
Varro  derives  arma,  ah  arcendo,  eo  quod arceant  hojlet. 
It  is  fuppofed  that  the  firft  artificial  arms  were  of  wood, 
and  were  only  employed  againfi  beads  ;  and  that  Be- 
lus,  the  fon  of  Nimrod,  was  the  firft  that  waged  war  : 
whence,  according  to  fome,  came  the  appellation  hel- 
ium, Diodorus  Siculus  takes  Belus  to  be  the  fame 
with  Mars,  who  firft  trained  foldiers  up  to  battle. — 
Arms  of  ftone,  and  even  of  brafs,  appear  to  have  been 
ufed  before  they  came  to  iron  and  fteel.  Jofephus  af- 
fures  us,  that  the  patriarch  Jofeph  firft  taught  the  ufe 
of  iron  arms  in  Egypt,  arming  the  troops  of  Pharaoh 
with  a  cafque  and  buckler. 

What  contributed  moft  to  render  the  Romans  ma- 
flcrs  of  the  world,  was,  that  having  fucceflively  war- 
red againft  all  nations,  they  conftantly  renounced  their 
own  methods,  arms,  8ic.  whenever  they  met  with  bet- 
ter. Thus  Romulus  during  his  war  with  the  Sabines, 
a  bold  and  warlike  nation,  adopted  their  broad  buckler 
in  lieu  of  the  fmall  Argian  buckler,  which  he  had  ufed 
till  that  time. 

The  principal  arms  of  the  ancient  Britons  were  hat- 
chets, fcythes,  lances,  fwords,  and  bucklers  :  the  Sax- 
ons,  &c.  brought  in  the  halbard,  bow,  arrows,  arba- 
lifls,  &c.  By  the  ancient  laws  of  England,  every  man 
was  obliged  to  bear  arms,  except  the  judges  and  clergy. 
Under  Henry  VIII.  it  was  exprefsly  enjoined  on  all 
perfons  to  be  regularly  inftrufted,  even  from  their 
tender  years,  in  the  exercife  of  the  arms  then  in  ufe  ; 
viz.  the  long  bow  and  arrows :  and  to  be  provided 
with  a  certain  number  of  them.      33  Hen.  VIII. 

Arms,  Jlrma,  in  Law,  are  extended  to  any  thing 
which  a  man  takes  in  his  hand  in  his  wrath,  to  caft  at, 
or  ftrike  another. 

By  the  common  law,  it  is  an  offence  for  perfons  to 
go  or  ride  armed  with  dangerous  weapons  :  but  gentle- 
men may  wear  common  armour,  according  to  their 
quality,  &c.  3d  Inft,  The  king  may  prohibit  force  of 
arms,  and  punifli  offenders  according  to  law  ;  and  here- 
in every  fubjefl  is  bound  to  be  siding.  Stat.  7.  Edw.  I. 
None  iliall  come  with  force  and  arms  before  the  king's 
juftices,  nor  ride  armed  in  affray  of  the  peace,  on  pain 
to  forfeit  their  armour,  and  to  fuffer  imprifonment, 
&c.  2  Edw.  III.  c.  3. 

The  importation  of  arms  and  ammunition  are  pro- 
hibited by  1  Jac.  II.  c.  8.  and  by  I  W.  and  M.  flat.  3. 
c  2.     Proteftant  fubjefls  may  have  arms  for  their  de- 
fence. 
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Arm*,      fence.     So  likewife  arnr;,   &c.  (hipperl   after  proliibi- 
"""i'~~~  tion,  arc  forlclttd  by  29  Gro.  I.e.  16.  fee.  2. 

Anns  of  offerire  in  ufe  among  us  at  prefent  are,  the 
fvvoril,  pillol,  mulkct,  bayonet,  pike,  &c. 

Tile  arms  of  the  Highlanders  are,  the  broad  fword, 
target,  poniard,  and  whinyar  or  durk,  &c.  There  are 
fever^il  afls  of  parliament  for  difarniing  the  Highland- 
ers  ;  fee  I  Geo.  I.  c.  54.  •,  1 1  Geo.  I.  c.  26.  ;  19  Geo. 
11.  c.  39.;  21  Geo.  H.  c.  34.;  26  Geo.  H.  c.  22. 
and  29. 

Ft're  Arms  are  thofe  charged  with  powder  and  ball  : 
fuch  are  cannon,  mortars,  and  other  ordnance  ;  niuf- 
kcts,  carabines,  piftols,  and  even  bombs,  grenadoes, 
carcaffcs,  &c.  In  the  Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Academy 
for  the  year  1 707,  we  have  an  account  of  fomc  e.xperi- 
ments  made  with  nre  arms,  differently  loaded,  by  M. 
Cairmi.  Among  other  things  he  obferves,  that  by 
loading  the  piece  with  a  ball  which  is  fomewhat  lefs 
than  the  calibre,  snd  only  laying  a  little  gunpowder 
below  the  ball  and  a  good  deal  above  it,  it  will  yield 
a  vehement  noife,  but  have  no  fenfible  effeft  or  impulfe 
on  the  ball.  Ihis  he  rakes  to  have  been  all  the  fecret 
of  thofe  people  who  pretended  to  fell  the  art  of  render- 
ing onL-'s  felf  invulnerable,  or  fliot  proof. 

^KMS,  pafs  of,  was  a  kind  of  combat  in  ufe  among 
the  ancient  cavaliers. 

y^RMSyJIanil of.  A  Hand  of  arms  fignifies  a  mulket, 
a  bayonet,  a  fword,  belt,  and  cartridge-bo.\. 

Arms  of  parade  or  coiirtefy,  were  thofe  uftd  in  the 
ancient'  jufts  and  tournaments  ;  which  were  commonly 
unfliod  lances,  fwords  without  edge  or  point,  wooden 
fwords,  and  even  canes. 

Arms  denote  the  natural  weapons,  or  parts  of  de- 
fence, of  hearts :  as  claws,  teeth,  tufks  of  elephants, 
beaks  of  birds,  Sec. 

Arms,  are  alio  ufed  figuratively  for  the  profeffion 
of  a  foldier.      Thus  we  fay.  He  was  bred  to  arms. 

Arms,  or  Armories,  are  alfo  ufed  in  heraldry  for 
marks  of  dignity  and  honour,  regularly  compofed  of 
certain  figures  and  colours,  given  or  authoiized  by  fo- 
vereigns,  and  borne  on  banners,  flilelds,  coats,  &.c.  for 
the  dillinftion  of  perfons,  families,  and  ftates  ;  and  paf- 
fmg  by  defcent  to  poflerity.  They  are  called  arms, 
in  regard  they  are  borne  principally  on  the  buckler, 
cuirafs,  banners,  and  other  apparatus  of  war.  They  are 
alfo  called  coats  of  arms,  coal  armour.  Sic.  becaufe  an- 
ciently embroidered  on  furcoats,  &c.  See  Herald- 
ry. Some  will  have  the  name  to  have  been  firft  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  ancient  knights,  who  in  their  jufts  and 
tournaments  bore  certain  marks  (which  were  frtquent- 
'  ly  their  miftrels's  favours)  in  their  armour,  i.  e.  their 

helmets  or  Ihields,  to  diftinguifli  them  from  each  other. 
Arms   at   prefent   follow  the  nature  of  titks,  which 
'  being  made  hereditary,  the fe  are  alfo  become  fo,  being 

Hhe  feversl  marks  for  diftinguilhing    of    families   and 
kindreds,  as  names  are  of  perfons  and  individuals. 
Arms   are  variouily  dillinguilhed  by  the  Heralds. 
Arms  of  Alliance,  are  thofe  which  families  or  private 
perfons  join  to  their  own,  to  denote  the  alliances  which 
they  have  contrafted  by  marriage. 

Arms  afflimpiive,  are  fuch  as  a  man  has  a  right  to 
affume  of  himfelf,  in  virtue  of  fome  gallant  aftion. 
As,  if  a  man  who  is  no  gentleman  of  blood,  nor  has 
coat  armour,  takes  a  gentleman,  lord,  or  prince,  pri- 
foner  in  anv  lawful  war  ;  he  becomes  entitled  to  bear 
Vot.  11.  Part  II. 
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the  fliield  of  fuch  prifoncr,  and  enjoy  it  to  him  and  hij      Arm». 
heirs.     The  foundation  hereof  is  that  principle  in   mi-         "'"" 
litary  law,  that  the  dominion  of  thingi  taken  in  lawful 
war  palfcs  to  the  confjueror. 

Arms,  canling,  are  thofe  wherein  the  figures  bear 
an  alhilion  to  the  name  of  the  family.  Such  are  thofe 
of  the  family  of  La  Tour  in  Anvergne,  ivho  bear  a 
tower  ;  that  of  the  family  of  I'tado  in  Spain,  whofe 
field  is  a  meadow.  Mofi  authors  hold  thcfc  the  moft 
noble  and  regular,  as  is  fliown  by  an  infinity  of  inftan- 
ces  produced  by  Father  Varrennc  and  Menetrier. — 
'i'hey  are  much  dcbafed  when  they  come  to  partake  of 
the  Rebus. 

Arms,  chargrd,  arc  fuch  as  retain  their  ancient  inte- 
grity and  valuf,  with  the  addition  of  fome  new  ho- 
nourable charge  or  bearing,  in  confideration  of  fome 
noble  aftion. 

Armi  nf  community,  are  thofe  of  biflioprics,  cities, 
univerlities,  and  other  bodies  corporate. 

Arms  of  concij/ioii,  or  augmentation  of  honour,  are 
either  entire  arms,  or  elfe  one  or  more  figures  given  by 
princes,  as  a  reward  for  fome  extraordinary  fetvicc. 

Arms  of  dominion,  are  thofe  which  emperors,  kings, 
and  lovereign  Itates  bear  ;  being  antiexed  to  the  terri- 
tories which  they  poiTefs.  Thus  the  three  lions  are  the 
arms  of  England  ;  the  dcurs  de  lys  thofe  of  France,  &c. 
Arms  of  family,  or  paternal  arms,  are  fuch  as  be- 
long to  a  particular  family,  and  which  no  other  perfon 
has  a  right  to  afliime. 

Arms,  full,  or  entire,  are  fuch  as  retain  their  primi- 
tive purity,  integrity,  or  value  ;  without  any  altera- 
tions,  diminutions,  abatements,  or  the  like.  It  is  a 
rule,  that  the  fimpler  and  lefs  diverfificd  the  arms,  the 
more  noble  and  ancient  they  are.  For  this  reafon  Gar- 
cias  Ximenes,  firft  king  of  Navarre,  and  his  fucceflbrs 
for  feveral  ages,  bore  only  gules,  without  any  figure 
at  all. 

The  arms  of  princes  of  the  blood,  of  all  younger 
fons,  and  junior  families,  are  not  pure  and  full  ;  but 
diftinguilhed  and  diminilhed  by  proper  differences,  &c 
Arms  of  patronage,  are  thofe  which  governors  of  pro- 
vinces, lords  of  manors,  &.c.  add  to  their  family  arms,  in 
token  of  their  peculiar  fuperiority  and  jurildiflion. 

Arms  of  prelenfwn,  are  thofe  of  fuch  kingdoms  or 
territories  to  which  a  prince  or  lord  has  fome  claim, 
and  which  he  adds  to  his  o-.vn,  though  the  kingdoms 
or  territories  be  pofleffed  by  a  foreign  prince  or  other 
lord.  Thus  the  kings  of  England  have  quartered  the 
arms  of  France  with  their  own,  ever  fince  the  claim  of 
Edward  III.  to  that  kingdom,  in  1330. 

Arms  of fucccffion,  are  affumed  by  thofe  who  inherit 
eftates,  manors,  &c.  by  W'ill,  entail,  or  donation,  and 
which  they  either  impale  or  quarter  with  their  own 
arms. 

Arms  are  alfo  faid  to  he  parted,  couped,  quartered, 
&c. 

Arms  arc  And  to  hefnlfe  and  irregular,  when  there 
is  foraething  in  tnem  contrary  to  the  cftabliftied  rules  of 
heraldry.  As,  when  metal  is  put  on  metal,  or  colour 
en  colour,  &c.  - 

The  laws,  and  other  affairs  of  arms,  with  the  cogni- 
zance of  offences  committed  therein,  belong,  among 
us,  to  the  earl  marftial  and  college  of  arms. 

Arms,  in  Falconry,  denote  the  legs  of  a  hawk,  from 
the  thigh  to  the  foot.     See  Falconry. 

4  Qt  ARMSTRONG, 
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Aranftrorg.      ARMSTRONG,  Dr  John,  an  eminent  phyfician,     works,  he  wantonly  hazarded  a  refleflion  on  Church- Armuydcn, 
«  poet,  and    raifcellaneous  writer,   was  born  in  Caftleton      ill,   which  drew  on  him   the  ferpent-toothed  vengeance     Army, 

parilh,  Roxburghfhire,  where   his   father   and   brother     of  that  fevereft  of  fatiritts,  whofe  embalming  or  corro-  '''~~' 

were  minifters ;  completed  his  education  in  the  univer-     five  pen   could   deify  or   lampoon  any  man,  according 
fity  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  phy-     as  he   acquiefced  with,  or  diffented   from  his  political 

principles.      In  1770   Dr  Armftrong   publifhed   a  coU 
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fic,  Feb.  4.  J 73  2,  with  much  reputation  ;  and  publilh- 
ed  his  thefis,  as  the  forms  of  that  univerfity  require  j 
the  fubject  was  De  tabe  fiurulenta.  In  1735  he  pub- 
llfhed  a  little  humorous  fugitive  pamphlet  in  8vo,  en- 
titled, "  An  Effay  for  abridging  the  Study  of  Phy- 
fic  ;  to  which  is  added  a  Dialogue  betwixt  Hygeia, 
Mercury,  and  Pluto,  relating  to  the  praftice  of  phy- 
fic,  as  it  is  managed  by  a  certain  illuftrious  Society. 
As  alfo  an  Epillle  from  Ulbek  the  Perlian  to  Jofhua 
Ward,  Efq."  This  piece  contains  much  fun  and 
drollery  j  in  the  dialogue,  he  has  caught  the  very  fpi- 
rlt  of  Lucian.  In  1737  he  publifhed  a  Synopfis  of 
the  Hiftory  and  Cure  ot  the  Venereal  Dife.le,  8vo. 
This  was  foon  followed  by  the  Economy  of  Love ;  a 
poem  which  has  much  merit,  but,  it  raufl  be  confef- 
fed,  is  too  ftrongly  tiniElured  with  the  licentioufnefs  of 
Ovid.  It  is  faid,  however,  that  his  maturer  judgment 
expunged  many  of  the  luxuriances  of  youthful  fancy,  in 
an  edition  "  revifed  and  correfted  by  the  author"  in  1768. 
It  appears  by  one  of  the  cafes  on  literary  property,  that 
Mr  Millar  paid  50  guineas  for  the  copy-iight  of  this 
poem  which  was  intended  as  a  bu  lelque  on  forae 
didiftic  writers.  It  has  been  obferved  of  Dr  Armftrong, 
that  his  works  havi-  great  inequalities,  fome  of  them  be- 
ing polTcffed  of  every  requifite  to  be  fought  after  in  the 
moft  perfef);  compofition,  while  others  can  hardly  be 
confidered  as  fuperior  to  the  produftions  of  mediocrity. 
The  Art  of  prefcrving  Health,  his  beft  performance, 
which  was  publidied  in  1744,  will  tranfmit  his  name  to 
pofterity  as  one  of  the  firft  Englilh  writers,  his  been 
honoured  with  the  following  teftimony  of  a  refpeftable 
critic.  On  this  work  we  fliall  alfo  tranfcribe  a  beautiful 
'euloyium  from  an  eminent  phyfician*  :  "  Of  all  the 
poetical  performances  on  this  fubjeft  that  have  come  to 
my  hands,  Dr  Armftrong's  Art  of  preferving  Health  is 
by  far  the  beft.  To  quote  every  charming  defcription 
and  beautiful  paffage  of  this  poem,  one  muft  tranfcribe 
the  whole.  We  cannot,  however,  expedl  new  rules, 
where  the  principal  defign  was  to  raife  and  warm  the 
heart  into  a  comjuiance  with  the  folid  precepts  of  the 
ancients,  which  he  has  enforced  with  great  ftrength 
and  elegance.  And,  upon  the  whole,  he  has  convinced 
us,  by  his  own  example,  that  we  ought  not  to  blame 
antiquity  for  acknowledging 

One  power  of  phyfic,  melody,  and  fong." 

In  174.6  Dr  Armftrong  was  appointed  one  of  the 
phyficians  to  the  Hofpital  for  Lame  and  Sick  S  ildiers 
behind  Buckingham  houfe.  In  17  5  I  he  publiftied  his 
poem  on  Benevolence,  in  folio;  and  in  1753,  "  Tafte, 
an  Epiftle  to  a  young  Critic."  In  1758  appeared, 
"  Sketches  or  EITays  on  various  fubjefts,  by  Lance- 
lot Temple,  Efq.  in  two  parts."  In  this  produflion, 
which  poffeffis  much  luimour  and  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  which  had  a  remark;il)ly  rapid  fale,  he  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  afTilled  bv  Mr  Wilkes.  In  1760 
he  had  the  honour  of  being  appointed  phyfician  to  the 
army  in  Germany,  where  in  1 76 1  he  wrote  a  poem 
called  "  Day,  an  Epiftle  to  John  Wilkes  of  AyUlhu- 
»7,  ECj."     In  this  poem,  wbiich  is  not  coUeiled  in  his 


leflion  of  "  Mifcellanies,  in  1  vols.;  containing,  i.  The 
Art  of  preferving  Health.  2.  Of  Benevolence,  an 
Epiftle  to  Eumenes.  3,  Tafte,  an  Epiftle  to  a  young 
Critic,  1753-  4.  Imitations  of  Shakefpeare  and  Spen- 
fer.  5.  The  Univerfal  Almanack,  by  Noureddin  Ali, 
6.  The  Forced  Marriage,  a  tragedy.  7.  Sketches." 
In  J  77 1  he  publilhed  "  A  ftiort  Ramble  through  fome 
parts  of  France  and  Italy,  by  Launcelot  Temple  ;" 
and  in  1773,  in  his  own  name,  a  quarto  pamphlet,  un- 
der the  title  of  "  Medical  Eflays ;"  towards  the  con- 
clufion  of  which,  he  accounts  for  his  not  having  fuch 
extenfive  praftice  as  fome  of  his  brethren,  from  his 
not  being  qualified  to  employ  the  ufual  means,  from  a 
tickl  ftl  ftate  of  fpirits,  and  a  diftempered  excefs  of  fen- 
fibility.  He  complains  much  of  the  behaviour  of  fome 
of  his  brethren,  of  the  herd  of  critics,  and  particularly 
of  the  reviewers.  He  died  in  Sept.  1 779  ;  and  to  the 
no  fmall  furprife  of  his  friends,  left  behind  him  more 
than  3001.  faved  out  of  a  very  moderate  income,  arifing 
principally  from  his  half-pay. 

ARMUYDEN,  a  fea  port  town  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, in  the  ifland  of  Walcherin,  formerly  very  flou- 
rifhing  ;  but  now  inconfiderable,  the  fea  having  flop- 
ped up  the  harbour.  The  fait  works  are  its  chief  re- 
fource.      E.  Long.  3.  40.   N.  Lat.  51.  30. 

ARMY,  a  large  number  of  foldiers,  confifiing  of 
horfe  and  foot,  completely  armed,  and  provided  with 
artillery,  ammunition,  provifions,  &c.  under  the  com- 
mand of  one  general,  having  lieutenant-generals,  ma- 
jor-generals, brigadiers,  and  other  officers  under  him. 
An  army  is  compofed  of  fquadrons  and  battalions;  and  is 
ufually  divided  into  three  corps,  and  formed  in  three 
lines  :  the  firft  line  is  called  the  van-guard,  the  fecond 
the  main-body,  and  the  third  the  rear-guard  or  body  of 
referve.  The  middle  of  each  line  is  pofltiTcd  by  the  foot ; 
the  cavalry  form  the  right  and  left  wing  of  each  line  ; 
and  fometinies  they  place  fquadrons  of  horfe  in  the  inter- 
vals between  the  battalions.  When  the  army  is  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle,  the  horfe  are  placed  at  five  feet 
diftance  from  each  other,  and  the  foot  at  three.  In  each 
line  the  battalions  are  diftant  from  each  other  1 80  feet, 
which  is  neaily  equal  to  the  extent  of  their  front  ;  and 
the  fame  holds  of  the  fquadrons,  which  are  about  3CO 
feet  diftant,  the  extent  of  their  own  front.  Thefe  inter- 
vals are  left  for  the  fquadrons  and  battalions  of  the  fe- 
cond line  to  range  themlelves  againfl  the  intervals  of  the 
firft,  that  both  may  more  readily  march  through  thefe 
fpaces  to  the  enemy:  the  firft  line  is  ufually  300  feet  di- 
ftant from  the  fecond,  and  the  fecond  from  the  third, 
that  there  may  be  fufficient  room  to  rally  when  the  fqua- 
drons and  battalions  are  broken.     See  the  article  War. 

This  is  to  be  underftood  of  a  land  army  only.  A 
naval  or  fea  army  is  a  number  of  (hips  of  war,  equip- 
ped and  manned  with  failors  and  marine^,  under  the 
command  of  an  admiral,  with  other  inferior  officers 
under  him.     See  Naval  Tactics. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  iri  Europe  a  prince  with 
a  million  of  fubjcfls  cannot  keep  an  army  of  above 
10,000  men,  without  ruining  himlUf,     It  was  other.. 
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Army,  wife  in  tlie  ancient  republics :  the  proportion  of  fol- 
■"v  dlers  to  tiie  reft  of  the  people,  which  is  now  as  ab^jut 
one  to  100,  mij^ht  then  be  as  about  one  to  ei^ht. 
The  realon  fetms  owing  to  that  equal  partition  of 
lands  which  the  ancient  founders  of  commonwealths 
made  among  their  fubje61s  ;  fo  that  every  man  had  a 
confiderahle  property  to  defend,  and  means  to  defend 
it  with  :  whereas,  amon^  us,  the  lands  and  riches  of 
a  nation  being  (liared  among  a  tew,  the  roll  liave  no 
way  of  fubfifting  but  by  trades,  arts,  and  the  like  ; 
and  have  neither  any  free  property  to  defend,  nor 
means  to  enable  them  to  go  to  war  in  defence  of  it, 
without  ftai  viiig  their  families.  A  large  part  of  our 
people  arc  either  artifans  or  fervant'!,  and  fo  only  mi- 
nifter  to  the  luxury  and  efTeminacy  of  the  great.  While 
the  equality  of  lands  fubfifted,  Rome,  thouijh  oidy  a 
little  Hate,  being  refufed  the  fuccours  which  the  La- 
tins were  obliged  to  furnifh  after  the  taking  of  the  city 
in  the  confulate  ot  Camillus,  prefently  raifcd  ten  le- 
gions within  its  own  walls ;  which  was  more,  Livy  af- 
fures  us,  than  they  were  able  to  do  in  his  time,  though 
mailers  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  world,  A  full  proof, 
adds  the  hiftorian,  than  we  are  not  grown  ftronger  ; 
and  that  what  fwells  our  city  is  only  luxury,  and  the 
means  and  efTefls  of  it. 

Our  armies  anciently  were  a  fort  of  militia,  com- 
pofed  chiefly  of  the  vaffals  and  tenants  of  the  lords. 
When  each  company  had  ferved  the  number  of  days 
or  months  enjoined  by  their  tenure,  or  the  cuftoms  of 
the  fees,  they  held,  they  returned  home.  The  armies 
of  the  empire  confift  of  divers  bodies  of  troops  furnilh- 
ed  by  the  feveral  circles.  The  grofs  of  the  French  ar- 
mies under  the  Merovingian  race,  confifted  of  infantry. 
Under  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  the  armies  confifted 
almoft  equally  of  cavalry  and  foot :  but  fmce  the  de- 
clenfion  of  the  Carlovingian  line,  the  fees  being  be- 
come hereditary,  the  national  armies,  fays  Le  Gendre, 
are  chiefly  cavalry. 

A  well  regulated  ftanding  army  is  greatly  fuperior 
to  a  militia  ;  although  a  militia,  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
after  ferving  two  or  three  campaigns,  may  become 
equal  to  a  ftanding  army,  and  in  every  refpeft  a  match 
for  veteran  troops.     See  Militia. 

One  of  the  firft  ftanding  armies  of  which  we  have 
a  diftinft  account,  in  any  well  authenticated  hiftory, 
is  that  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  His  frequent  wars  with 
the  Thracians,  lUyrians,  Theflalians,  and  fome  of  the 
Greek  cities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Macedon,  gra- 
dually formed  his  troops,  which  in  the  beginning  were 
probably  militia,  to  the  exadl  difcipline  of  a  ftanding 
army.  When  he  was  at  peace,  which  was  very  feldoni, 
and  never  for  any  long  time  together,  he  was  careful 
not  to  diftjand  that  army.  It  vanquilhed  and  fubdued, 
after  a  long  and  violent  ftruggle,  indeed,  the  gallant 
and  well  exercifed  militias  of  the  principal  republics  of 
ancient  Greece;  and  afterwards,  with  very  little  ftrug- 
gle,  the  effeminate  and  ill  exercifed  militia  of  the  great 
Perfian  empire.  The  fall  of  the  Greek  republics  and 
of  the  Pcrfian  empire,  was  the  ef?e&  of  the  irrefiftible 
fuperiority  which  a  ftanding  army  has  over  every  fort 
of  militia.  It  is  the  firft  great  revolution  in  the  afFiirs 
of  mankind  of  which  hiftory  has  prel'erved  any  diftinft 
or  circumftantial  account. 

Tlie  fall  of  Carthage,  and  the  confequent  elevation 
of  Rome,  is  the  fccond.     All  the  varieties  in  the  for- 
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tunc  of  ihofc  two  famous  republics  may  very  well  be 
accounted  for  from  the  fmie  caufc.  ^ 

From  the  end  of  the  firll  to  the  brgiTining  of  the 
fecond  Carthaginian  war,  the  armies  of  Carthage  were 
Continually  in  the  field,  and  employed  under  three 
great  generals,  who  fuccccded  one  another  in  the 
command;  Hamilcar,  his  fon-in-law  Aldrubal,  and  his 
fun  Hannibal  ;  firit  in  chaftifing  their  own  rebellious 
(laves,  afterwards  in  fubduing  the  revolted  nations  of 
Africa  ;  and,  laftly,  in  conquering  the  great  kingdom 
of  Spain.  The  army  which  Hannibd  led  from  Spain 
into  Italy  niuft  iiccefTarily,  in  thofc  different  wars, 
have  been  gradually  formed  to  the  exadl  difcipline  of 
a  ftanding  army.  The  Romans,  in  the  mean  time, 
though  they  had  not  been  altogether  at  peace,  yel 
they  had  not  during  this  period,  been  engaged  in  any 
war  of  Very  great  confeqiiencc  ;  and  their  military  dil- 
cipline,  it  is  generally  faid,  was  a  good  deal  rei.ixed. 
The  Roman  armies  which  H:'niiibal  encountered  at 
Trcbia,  Thralyraenus,  and  Cnnnx,  were  militia  op- 
pofed  to  a  ftanding  army.  This  circumftance,  it  is 
probable,  contributed  more  than  any  other  to  deter- 
mine the  fate  of  thole  battles. 

The  ftanding  army  which  Hannibal  left  behind  him 
in  Spain,  had  the  like  fuperiority  over  the  militia 
which  the  Romans  fent  to  oppofi  it,  and  in  a  few 
years,  under  the  command  of  his  brother  the  younger 
Afdrubal,  expelled  them  almoft  entirely  from  that 
country. 

Hannibal  was  ill  fupplied  from  home.  The  Roman 
militia,  being  continually  in  the  field,  became  in  the 
progrefs  of  the  war  a  well  difclplined  and  well  exercifed 
ftanding  army  ;  and  the  fuperiority  of  Hannibal  grew 
every  day  lefs  and  lefs.  Afdrubal  judged  it  neceffary 
to  lead  the  whole,  or  almoft  the  whole,  of  the  ftand- 
ing army  whicli  he  commanded  in  Spain,  to  the  affift- 
ance  of  his  brother  in  Italy.  In  this  march  he  is  faid 
to  have  been  mifled  by  his  guides  ;  and  in  a  country 
which  he  did  not  know,  was  furprifed  and  attacked  by 
another  ftanding  army,  in  every  refpeiS  equal  or  fupe- 
lior  to  his  own,   and  was  entirely  defeated. 

When  Afdrub  il  had  left  Spain,  the  great  Scipio 
found  nothing  to  oppofe  him  but  a  militia  inferior  to 
his  own.  He  conquered  and  fubdued  that  militia  ; 
and  in  the  courfe  of  the  war,  his  own  militia  necefla- 
rily  became  a  well  difciplined  and  well  exercifed  ftand- 
ing army.  That  ftanding  army  was  afterwards  car- 
ried to  Africa,  where  it  found  nothing  but  a  militia  tj 
oppofe  it.  In  order  to  defend  Carthage,  it  became  ne- 
celTary  to  recal  the  ftanding  armv  of  Hannibal.  The 
dilheartened  and  frequently  defeated  African  militia 
joined  it,  and  at  the  battle  of  Zjma  compoled  the 
greater  part  of  the  troops  of  Hannibal.  The  event 
of  that  day  determined  the  fate  of  the  two  rival  re- 
publics. 

From  the  end  of  the  fecond  Carthaginian  war  till 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  republic,  the  armies  of  Rome 
were  in  every  re(pe£l  ftanding  armies.  The  Handing 
army  of  Macedon  made  forae  refiftance  to  their  arms. 
In  the  height  of  their  grandeur  it  coft  them  two  great 
wars  and  three  great  battles,  to  fubdue  that  little  king- 
dom;  of  which  the  conqueft  would  probably  have  been 
ftill  more  difficult,  had  it  not  been  for  the  cowardice 
of  its  laft  king.  The  militias  o*  all  the  civilized  na- 
tions of  the  ancient  world,  of  Greece,  of  Syria,  and 
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Army,     of  Egypt,  made  but  a  feeble  refiftance  to  the  (landing 
*  armies  of  Rome.      The  militias  of  fome  barbarous  na- 

tions defended  themfelves  much  better.  The  Scythian 
or  Tartar  militia,  which  Mithridates  drew  from  the 
countries  north  of  the  Euxine  and  Cafpian  feas,  were 
the  mod  formidable  enemies  whom  the  Romans  had  to 
encounter  after  the  fccond  Carthaginian  war.  The 
Parthim  and  German  militias  too  were  always  refpec- 
table,  and  upon  feveral  occafions  gained  very  confi- 
derable  advantages  over  the  Roman  armies.  In  gene- 
ral, however,  and  when  the  Roman  armies  were  well 
commanded,  they  appear  to  have  been  very  much  fu- 
perior. 

Many  different  caufes  contributed  to  relax  the  dif- 
cipline  of  the  Roman  armies.  Its  extreme  feverity 
was,  perhaps,  one  of  thofe  caufes.  In  the  days  of  their 
grandeur,  when  no  enemy  appeared  capable  of  op- 
pofing  them,  their  heavy  armour  was  laid  afide  as  unne- 
ceffarily  burdenforae,  their  laborious  exercifes  were  ne- 
glected as  unneccflarily  toilfome.  Under  the  Roman 
emperors,  befides,  the  ft anding  armies  of  Rome,  thofe 
particularly  which  guarded  the  German  and  Pannoni- 
an  frontiers,  became  dangerous  to  their  mafters,  againft 
■whom  they  ufed  frequently  to  fet  up  their  own  gene- 
rals. In  order  to  render  them  lefs  formidable,  accord- 
ing to  fome  authors  Dioclefian,  according  to  others 
Conflantine,  firft  withdrew  them  from  the  frontiers, 
where  they  had  always  before  been  encamped  in  great 
bodies,  generally  of  two  or  three  legions  each,  and 
difperfed  them  in  fmall  bodies  through  the  different 
provincial  towns,  from  whence  they  were  fcarce  ever 
removed,  but  when  it  became  necefl'ary  to  repel  an 
invafion.  Small  bodies  of  foldiers  quartered  in  trading 
and  manufacSluring  towns,  and  feldom  removed  from 
thefe  quarters,  became  themfelves  tradefmen,  artificers, 
and  raanufaflurers.  The  civil  came  to  predominate 
over  the  military  character ;  and  the  ftanding  armies 
of  Rome  gradually  degenerated  into  a  corrupt,  ne- 
gleifted,  and  undifciplined  militia,  incapable  of  refift- 
ing  the  attack  of  the  German  and  Scythian  militias, 
which  foon  afterwards  invaded  the  weftern  empire.  It 
nas  only  by  hiring  the  militia  of  fome  of  thofe  nations 
to  oppofe  to  that  of  others,  that  the  emperors  were  for 
fome  time  able  to  defend  themfelves.  The  fall  of  the 
weflern  empire  is  the  third  great  revolution  in  the  af- 
fairs of  mankind,  of  which  ancient  hiftory  has  prefer- 
red any  diftinfl  or  circumffantial  account.  It  was 
?.rought  about  by  the  irrefjdible  fuperiority  which  the 
militia  of  a  barbarous  Hhs  over  that  of  a  civilized  na- 
tion ;  which  the  militia  of  a  nation  of  fliepherds  has 
over  that  of  a  nation  of  hufbandmcn,  artificers,  and 
manufaflurers.  The  viflories  which  have  been  gained 
•  by  militias  have  generally  been  not  over  (landing  ar- 
mies, but  over  other  militias  in  exercife  and  difcipline 
inferior  to  themfelves.  Such  were  the  victories  which 
the  Greek  militia  gained  over  that  of  the  Perfian  em- 
pire ;  and  fucb  loo  were  thofe  which  in  later  times  the 
Swifs  militia  gained  over  that  of  the  Auftrians  and 
Burgundians. 

The  military  force  of  the  German  and  Scythian  na- 
tions, who  eftabli(hed  themfelves  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
weftern  empire,  continued  for  fome  time  to  be  of  the 
fame  kind  in  their  new  fcttlements  as  it  had  been  in 
their  original  country.  It  was  a  militia  of  ftiepherds 
and  huftiandraeo,  which  in  time  of  war  took  the  field 


under  the  command  of  the  fame  chieftans  whom  it  was 
acci-ftomed  to  obey  in  peace.  It  was  therefore  toler-  ^ 
ably  well  exercifed  and  tolerably  well  difciplined.  As 
arts  and  induftry  advanced,  however,  the  authority  of 
the  chieftans  gradually  decayed,  and  the  great  body 
of  the  people  had  lefs  time  to  (pare  for  military  exer- 
cifes. Both  the  difcipline  and  the  exercife  of  the  feu- 
dal militia,  therefore,  went  gradually  to  ruin,  and 
ftanding  armies  were  gradually  introduced  to  fupply 
the  place  of  it.  When  the  expedient  of  a  ftanding 
army,  befides,  had  once  been  adopted  by  one  civilized 
nation,  it  became  neceffary  that  all  its  neighbours 
(hould  follow  the  example.  They  foon  found  that  their 
fafety  depended  upon  their  doing  fo,  and  that  their 
own  militia  was  altogether  incapable  of  refifting  the 
attack  of  fuch  an  army. 

The  foldiers  of  a  ftanding  army,  though  they  may 
never  have  feen  an  enemy,  yet  have  frequently  appear- 
ed to  polTefs  all  the  courage  of  veteran  troops,  and  the 
very  moment  that  they  took  the  field,  to  have  been  fit 
to  face  the  harditft  and  moft  experienced  veterans.  In 
a  long  peace  the  generals  perhaps  may  fometimes  for- 
get their  (kill  ;  but  where  a  well  regulated  ftanding 
army  has  been  kept  up,  the  foldiers  fecm  never  to  for- 
get their  valour. 

When  a  civilized  nation  depends  for  its  defence  up- 
on a  militia,  it  is  at  all  times  expofed  to  be  conquered 
by  any  barbarous  nation  which  happens  to  be  in  its 
neighbourhood.  The  frequent  conquefls  of  all  the  ci- 
vilized countries  in  Afia  by  the  Tartars,  fufF.ciently 
demonftrates  the  natural  fuperiority  which  the  militia 
of  a  barbarous  has  over  that  of  a  civilized  nation.  A 
well  regulated  ftanding  army  is  fuperior  to  every  mili- 
tia. Such  an  army,  as  it  can  beft  be  maintained  by 
an  opulent  and  civilized  nation,  fo  it  can  alone  defend 
luch  a  nation  againft  the  invafion  of  a  poor  and  barba- 
rous neighbour.  It  is  only  by  means  of  a  ftanding 
army,  therefore,  that  the  civilization  of  any  country 
can  be  perpetuated,  or  even  preferved  for  any  confi- 
derable  time. 

As  it  is  only  by  means  of  a  well  regulated  ftanding 
army  that  a  civilized  country  can  be  defended,  fo  it  is 
only  by  means  of  it  that  a  barbarous  country  can  be 
fuddenly  and  tolerably  civilized.  A  ftanding  army 
eftablilhes,  with  an  irrefiftible  force,  the  law  of  the  fo- 
vereign  through  the  remoteft  provinces  of  the  empire, 
and  maintains  fome  degree  of  regular  government  in 
countries  which  could  not  otherwife  admit  of  any. 
Whoever  examines  with  attention  the  improvements 
which  Peter  the  Great  introduced  into  the  Ruffian  em- 
pire, will  find  that  they  almoft  all  refolve  themfelves 
into  the  eftablifliment  of  a  well  regulated  ftanding  ar- 
my. It  is  the  inftrument  which  executes  and  main- 
tains all  his  other  regulations.  That  degree  of  order 
and  internal  peace  which  that  empire  has  ever  fince 
enjoyed,  is  altogether  owing  to  the  influence  of  that 
army. 

Men  of  republican  principles  have  been  jealous  of  a 
ftanding  army  as  dangerous  to  liberty.  It  certainly  is 
fo,  wherever  the  intcreft  of  the  general  and  that  of  the 
principal  ofticers  are  not  necelTarily  connefled  with  the 
fupport  of  the  conltltution  of  the  flatc.  The  ftanding 
army  of  Cafar  dcftroycd  the  Roman  republic  ;  thi: 
ftanding  army  of  Cromwell  turned  the  long  parliament 
out  of  doors.     But  where  the  fovereign  is  liimfclf  the 
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general,  and  the  priticipal  nobility  and  {gentry  of  tlie 
country  the  cliief  officers  oF  the  army  ;  where  the  mi- 
litary force  is  placed  under  the  command  of  ihofe  who 
have  the  grealcll  intcielt  in  the  fiipport  of  the  civil 
authority,  becaufe  they  have  themfclves  the  greateft 
fliare  of  tint  iiuthorily  ;  a  (landing  army  can  never  be 
dangerous  to  liberty  :  on  the  c  )ntrary  it  may,  in  Ibmc 
cafes,  be  favourable  to  liberty.  The  fccurity  wiiich 
it  gives  to  the  fovcr^ign  renders  unneccffary  that  trouble- 
fome  jealoufy  whicli  in  fome  modern  republics  feems 
to  watch  over  the  niinuteft  anions,  arid  to  be  at  ail 
times  ready  to  dilhirb  the  peace  of  every  citizen. 
Where  the  fecurity  of  the  magiHrate,  though  fupport- 
ed  by  the  principal  people  of  the  country,  is  endanger- 
ed by  every  popular  difcontent ;  where  a  fmall  tumult 
IS  capable  of  bringing  about  in  a  few  hours  a  great  re- 
volution ;  the  whole  authority  of  government  mufl  be 
employed  to  fupprefs  and  punilh  every  murmur  and 
complaint  agalnll  it.  To  the  fovcreign,  on  the  contra- 
ry, who  ftels  himfelf  fupported  not  only  by  the  natu- 
ral ariftocracy  of  the  country,  but  by  a  well  regu- 
lated ftanding  aimy,  the  rudeft,  the  mod  groundkTs, 
and  the  mofl  licentious  remonftrances,  can  give  little 
difturbance.  He  can  fafcly  pardon  or  neglccl  them, 
and  his  confcioufnefs  of  his  own  fuperiority  naturally 
difpoles  him  to  do  fo.  That  degree  of  fidelity  vvhich 
approaches  to  licentioufnefs  can  be  tolerated  only  in 
countries  where  the  fovereign  is  fecured  by  a  well  re- 
gulated (landing  army.  It  is  in  fuch  countries  only 
that  the  public  fafety  does  not  require  that  the  fove- 
reign (hould  be  truded  with  any  difcretionary  power 
for  fupprelTing  even  the  impertinent  wantonnefs  of  this 
licentious  liberty. 

ARNALL,  William,  a  noted  political  wiiter  in 
defence  of  Sir  Robert  Walpolc,  was  origin  lUv  an  at- 
torney's clerk  ;  but  being  recommended  to  Walpole, 
he  employed  him  for  a  courfe  of  years  in  'vriting  the 
Free  Briton  and  other  papers  in  defence  of  his  admini- 
flration.  By  the  report  of  the  fecret  committee,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  received,  in  the  fpace  of  four  years,  no 
lefs  than  10,9971.  6s.  8d.  out  of  the  treafury  for  his 
writings  !  but  fpcnding  his  money  as  fall  as  it  came, 
and  hi?  fupplies  flopping  on  Sir  Robert's  refignation, 
he  diqd  broken-hearted  and  in  debt,  in  the  26th  year 
of  his  age.  His  invention  was  fo  quick,  that  his  ho- 
nourable employer  ufed  to  fay,  no  man  in  England 
could  write  a  pamphlet  in  fo  little  time  as  Arnall. 

ARNAUD  DE  Meyrveilh,  or  Meheuil,  a  poet 
of  Provence,  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
century.  He  wrote  a  book  entitled  Lns  recajlenas  de 
fa  conlejfc,  and  a  colleftion  of  poems  and  fonnets.  He 
died  in  the  year  1220.  Petrarch  mentions  him  In  his 
Triumph  of  Love. 

Arnaud  rjE  Villa  Nova,  a  famous  phyfician,  who 
lived  about  the  end  of  the  13th  and  beginning  of  the 
14th  century.  He  ftudied  at  Paris  and  Montpelier,  and 
travelled  through  Italy  and  Spain.  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  languages,  and  particularly  with  the 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic.  He  was  at  great  pains 
to  gratify  his  atdent  defire  after  knowledge  ;  but  this 
paflion  carried  him  rather  too  far  in  his  relearches  :  he 
endeavoured  to  dilcover  future  events  bv  aflrology 
imagining  this  fciencc  to  be  infallible  ;  and  upon  this 
foundation  he  publiihed  a  prediclion,  that  the  world 
would  come  to  an  end  in  the  middle  of  the  14th  cen- 
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tury.     He  praflifed  phyfic  at  Paris  for  fomc  time  ;  but    KmvaS, 
having   advanced   fome    new  doihines,   he  dicw  upon  Arnajr-k. 
himlelf  the  rtfentraent  of  the  univerfity;  and  his  fiicnds,  .        ^  '  , 
fearing   he    might  be  arrelled,    petfuac'cd   him   to  re- 
tire from  that  city.      Upon  his   leaving  rranrr,   he  re- 
tired to  Sicily,    where    he  was   received    by  King  Fre- 
derick of  Arragon  with  the  greatcft  mark*  of  kindiiefs 
and  eftcem.      Some   time    afterwards,  this   prince   lent 
him  to  France,    to  attend  Pope  Clement   in  an  illnefs  j 
and  he  was  (hipwrecked   on  the  coafl  of  Genoa,   about 
the  year  1313.     The  works   of  Arnaud,  with   hi,  life 
piefixed,  were  printed  in  one  volume  in  folio,  at  Lyons, 
in  1520;  and  at  Balil  in  1585,    with  the  notes  of  Ni- 
cholas Tolcrus. 

Arnai;d  d'Andilly,  Robert,  the  fon  of  a  cele- 
brated advocate  of  the  pailiament  of  Paris,  was  born 
in  1588;  and  being  introduced  young  at  court,  was 
employed  in  many  confidcrable  ofllces,  all  which  he  dif- 
charged  with  great  integrity  and  reputation.  In  1 644 
he  quitted  bulinefs,  and  retired  into  the  convent  of 
Port  Royal  des  Champs,  where  he  palFed  the  remain- 
der of  his  days  in  a  continued  application  to  works  of 
piety  and  devotion  ;  and  enriched  the  French  language 
with  many  excellent  tranflations  of  difterent  writers, 
as  well  as  with  religious  coinpofitions  of  his  own. 
He  died  in  1674,  ""^  his  works  are  printed  in  8  vols, 
folio. 

Arnaud,  Antony,  brother  of  the  preceding,  and 
a  dotlor  of  the  Sorbonne,  was  born  in  161  2.  He  pu- 
bliihed, in  1643,  A  Treatife  on  frequent  Communion, 
which  highly  difpleafed  the  Jefuits  ;  and  the  difputes 
upon  grace,  which  broke  out  about  this  time  in  the  uni- 
verlity  of  Paris,  and  in  which  he  took  a  zealous  part 
with  the  J.iTifcnills,  helped  to  increafe  the  animofity  be- 
tween him  and  the  Jefuits.  But  nothing  raifed  fo  great 
a  clamour  againft  him  as  the  two  letters  he  wrote  on 
Ahfolution  \  in  the  fecond  of  which  the  faculty  of  di- 
vinity found  two  propolitions  which  they  condemned, 
and  M.  Arnaud  was  expelled  the  fociety.  Upon  this 
he  retired  ;  and  during  a  retreat  which  lafled  near  25 
years,  he  compofed  that  great  variety  of  works  which  . 
are  extant  of  his,  on  grammar,  geometry,  logic,  rae- 
taphyfics,  and  theology.  In  1679,  he  withdrew  from 
France,  lived  in  obfcurity  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
died  in  1694.  His  heart,  at  his  own  rcqueft,  was  fent 
to  be  depolited  in  the  Port  Royal.  Arnaud  had  a  re- 
markable ftrength  of  genius,  memory,  and  command  of 
his  pen  ;  nor  did  thefe  decay  even  to  the  laft  year  of 
his  life.  Mr  Bayle  fays,  he  had  been  told  by  perfons 
who  had  been  admitted  into  his  familiar  converfation, 
that  he  was  a  man  very  fimple  in  his  manners  j  and  that 
unlefs  any  one  propofed  fome  quellion  to  him,  or  de- 
fired  fome  information,  he  faid  nothing  that  was  be- 
yond common  converf^ition,  or  that  might  make  one . 
take  him  for  a  man  of  great  abilities ;  but  when  he  fet 
hiinfelf  to  give  an  anfwer  to  fuch  as  propofed  a  point 
of  learning,  he  feemed  as  it  were  transformed  into  an- 
other man  :  he  would  then  deliver  a  multitude  of  fine 
things  with  great  perfpicuity  and  'learning,  and  had  a 
particular  talent  at  m.iking  himfelf  intelligible  to  per- 
fons not  of  the  greatefl  penetration. 

ARNAY-LE-DUC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  duchy 
of  Burgundy,  which  carries  on  a  pretty  good  trade. 
It  is  feated  on  the  Auxois,  in  a  valley  near  the  river 
Arou.\.     E.  Long.  4.  26.  N.  Lat.  47.  7. 
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ARNDT,  John,  a  famous  Proteftsnt  divine  of  Ger- 
nr.any,  born  at  Ballenftad,  in  the  duchy  of  Anhalt.  in 
the  year  J 555.  At  firft  he  applied  himfelf  to  '.he  ftudy 
of  phyfic  :  but  falling  into  a  danucvous  ficknefs,  he 
made  a  vow  to  change  his  proftffion  for  that  of  divini- 
ty, if  he  Ihould  be  reftored  to  health  ;  which  he  accord- 
ingly did  upon  his  recovery.  He  was  a  minifler  fiift  at 
Quedlinburg  and  then  at  Brunfwick.  He  met  with 
great  oppofition  in  this  laft  city  :  his  fuccefs  as  a  preach- 
er raifed  the  enmity  of  his  brethren,  who  became  his 
bitter  enemies.  In  order  to  ruin  his  charafter,  they 
afcribed  a  variety  of  errors  to  him  ;  and  perfecuted 
him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
Brunfwick,  and  retire  to  Ifleb,  where  he  was  minifler 
for  three  years.  In  16 11,  George  duke  of  Lunenburg, 
who  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  integrity  and  fanftity, 
gave  him  the  church  of  Zell,  and  appointed  him  fu- 
perintendant  of  all  the  churches  in  the  duchy  of  Lu- 
nenburg ;  which  office  he  difcharged  for  II  years,  and 
died  in  1621.  It  is  reported  that  he  foretold  his  death, 
having  faid  to  his  wife,  upon  his  return  home  after  his 
lafl;  fermon,  that  now  he  had  preached  his  funeral  fer- 
mon.  He  wrote  in  High  Dutch  ^  Trea/tfe  on  True 
Chrijlianhy,  which  has  been  tranllated  into  feveral  lan- 
guages. 

ARNE,  Dr  Thomas  Augustine,  diftinguillied  by 
his  (kill  in  mufic,  was  the  fon  of  Mr  Ame  an  uphol- 
fterer  in  Covent  Garden,  whom  Addifon  is  fuppofed 
to  have  charafterizcd  in  N°  155  and  N°  160  of  The 
Tatler  ;  and  brother  of  Mis  Gibber  the  player.  He 
was  early  devoted  to  mufic,  and  foon  became  eminent 
in  his  profeffion.  July  6.  1759,  he  had  the  degree  of 
doftor  of  mufic  conferred  on  him  at  Oxford.  His  com- 
poCtions  are  univerfally  applauded,  and  he  was  alfo 
particularly  (kilful  in  inflrufting  vocal  performers.  He 
died  March  5.  1778,  having  written  the  following 
pieces:  Artaxerxes.  1^62 ;  The  Guardian  oulwilted, 
1764;  The  Rnfe,   1778  ;  all  of  them  operas. 

ARNHElM,  a  town  of  the  Low  Countries,  in  the 
province  of  Guclderland,  capital  of  Veluive.  It  is 
adorned  with  feveral  fine  churches,  particularly  that  of 
St  Walburg  and  of  St  Eufebius  ;  which  laft  has  a  very 
high  tower.  The  town  has  five  gates,  and  feveral 
fine  ramparts,  part  of  which  are  waihed  by  the  Rhine, 
and  the  other  parts  have  wide  and  deep  ditches  before 
them.  There  is  a  canal  mide  between  this  place  and 
Niraeguen,  at  the  expence  of  both  towns,  on  which 
boats  pafs  backwards  and  forwards  to  carry  on  a  trade 
between  them.  The  air  is  very  healthful ;  on  which 
account  it  is  inhabited  by  perfons  of  diflinftion. 
E.  Long.  5.  55.  N.  Lat.  52.  o. 

ARNICA,  leopard's  bane.     See  Botany  Index. 

ARNIS/EUS,  Henningus,  a  philofopher  and  phy- 
iician  of  great  reputation,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century.  He  was  born  at  Halberfladt  in  Ger- 
many, and  was  profcflfor  of  phyfic  in  the  univerfity  of 
Helrafladt.  His  political  works  are  much  efteemed. 
The  moft  remarkable  of  thein  is  liis  hook  De  author'i- 
tate  princlpum  in  populum  fi'inper  inviolabili,  printed  at 
Francfort  in  16 ja.  In  this  he  maintains  that  the 
authority  of  princes  ought  not  to  be  violated.  He 
wrote  alfo  upon  the  fame  doftrine  his  three  books,  De 
jure  Majeflatu,  printed  at  the  fame  place  in  1610;  and 
his  Refedioncs  Politicte,  printed  at  Francfort  in  1615. 


Having  received  vn  invitation  to  go  to  Denmsrk,  he  Arno<;ia», 
wci.t   thither,  and  was  made  counfcllor   and   phyfici?n    Arnold, 
to  the  king.     He  t^aveU^d   into  France  and  England, '"    '    '  ■* 
and  died  in   Novcn-ber   1635.      Befides  the  pieces   al- 
ready mentioned,  he  wrott    leveral   philofophical,  me- 
dicinal, aid  poetical  treatifes. 

ARNOBIUS,  profeOTor  of  rhetoric  at  Sicca,  in 
Numidia,  towards  the  end  of  the  third  century.  It 
was  owing  to  certain  dreams  which  '>e  had  that  he 
became  defirous  of  embracii\g  Chriftiniity.  For  this 
]<urpofe  he  applied  to  the  bilhops  to  be  admitted  into 
the  church.  But  they,  remembering  the  violence  with 
whic'i!  he  bad  always  oppofcd  the  true  faith,  had  forae 
diflruft  of  him  •,  and  before  they  would  admit  him,  in« 
iified  on  fome  proofs  of  his  fincerity.  In  compliance 
with  this  demand,  he  wrote  againft  the  Gentiles : 
wherein  he  has  refuted  the  abfurdities  of  their  religion, 
and  ridiculed  their  falfe  gods.  In  this  treatife  he  has 
employed  all  the  flowers  of  rhetoric,  and  difplayed  great 
learning  :  but  from  an  impatience  to  be  admitted  into 
the  body  of  the  faithful,  he  is  thought  to  have  been  in 
too  great  a  hurry  in  compofing  his  work,  and  thence 
it  is  that  there  does  not  appear  in  this  piece  fuch  an 
exaft  order  and  difpofition  as  could  be  wifted  ;  and 
not  having  a  perfefl  and  exaft  knowledge  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  faith,  he  publilhed  fome  very  dangerous  errors. 
Mr  Bayle  remarks,  that  his  notions  about  the  origin  of 
the  foul,  and  the  caufe  of  natural  evil,  and  feveral  other 
important  points,  are  highly  pernicious.  St  Jerome,  in 
his  epiftle  to  Paulinas,  is  of  opinion  that  his  ftyle  is 
unequal  and  too  diffufe,  and  that  his  book  is  written 
without  any  method  ;  but  Dr  Cave  thinks  this  judge- 
ment too  fevere,  and  that  Arnobius  wants  neither  ele- 
gance nor  order  in  his  compofition.  Vofiius  ftyles  him 
the  Varro  of  the  ecchfiajlical  writers,  Du  Pin  obferves 
that  his  work  is  written  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  pro- 
felTor  of  rhetoric  :  the  turn  of  his  fentiments  is  very 
oratorical ;  but  his  fiyle  is  a  little  African,  his  expref- 
fions  being  harlh  and  inelegant.  We  have  feveral  edi- 
tions of  this  work  of  Arnobius  againft  the  Gentiles, 
one  publiOied  at  Rome  in  I  542,  at  Bafil  in  1546  and, 
1560,  at  Paris  in  I  ;;70,  at  Antwerp  in  1582,  and  one 
at  Hamburgh  in  1610,  with  notes  by  Gebhard  El- 
menhollius,  befides  many  others.  He  wrote  alfo  a  piece 
entitled  De  Rhetorlcce  Inftitutione ;  but  this  is  not  ex- 
tant. 

ARNOLD,  of  Brefcia,  in  Italy,  diftinguiflied  him- 
felf by  being  the  founder  of  a  feci  which  oppofed  the 
wcaltli  and  power  of  the  Roman  clergy.  He  went  in- 
to France,  where  he  ftudied  under  the  celebrated  Peter 
Abr  lard.  Upon  his  return  to  Italy,  he  put  on  the 
habit  of  a  monk,  and  opened  his  invedlivcs  in  the  ftrects 
of  Brefcia.  The  people  crowded  round  him.  He 
told  him  he  was  fent  to  reform  abufes,  to  pull  down 
the  proud  and  to  exalt  the  humble.  He  then  pointed 
his  declamation  againlf  the  biftiops,  againfl  the  clergy, 
ajiainfl  the  monks,  and  finally  againft  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff himfelf:  to  the  laity  only  he  was  indulgent. 
Churchmen,  laid  he,  who  hold  benefices,  bilhops  who 
have  domains,  and  monks  that  have  poflcftions,  will  all 
be  damned.  His  hearers  fliouted  approbation.  'I  hefe 
things,  continued  he,  belonged  to  the  prince  ;  he  may 
give  them  to  whom  he  pleafes,  but  he  muft  give  them 
to  the  laity.     It  is  on  their  tithes,  and  the   voluntary 
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Arnold,   contributions  of   the  peoplo,    that  tliofe  fon';  of  Guil 
■"^       'mud   live:   they  muft   be  frugal,  continent,  nuii  mor- 
tified. 

The  church  of  Brefcia  was  foon  tlirovvn  into  the 
grciteft  confufion,  and  the  people,  already  jjrrjudiccd 
againlt  their  minifters,  threatened  to  overturn  their  al- 
tars. The  facred  writings  he  urged  in  fupport  of  his 
afTcrtion,  and  from  them  he  denounced  the  vengeance 
of  heaven  againll  the  violators  of  the  laiv.  Indeed, 
nothing  could  be  more  glaringly  offenfivc  than  the 
oilcntitious  parade  of  the  bifhops  and  great  ab- 
bots, and  the  foft  and  licentious  lives  of  the  monks 
and  clergy. 

In  1 139  was  celebrated  a  grind  council  at  Rorne. 
Arnold  was  cited  to  appear  before  it.  His  accufi*rs 
were  the  bilhop  of  Brefcia,  and  many  other^,  whom 
he  had  ridiculed  and  inlulted.  Nor  from  his  judges 
could  he  look  for  much  indulgence.  He  was  found 
guilty,  and  fcntenced  to  perpetual  (ilence.  Upon  this 
he  left  Italy,  crofTed  the  Alps,  and  found  a  refuge  in 
Zurich. 

Though  Arnold  had  quitted  Italy,  yet  had  his  opi- 
nions taken  deep  root,  and  Rome  itfelf  was  infcfted 
by  them.  Irritated  by  the  conHuft  of  their  mailer 
Innocent  II.  the  Roman  people  aflcmblcd  in  the  Capi- 
tol. It  was  propofed  that  the  power  of  the  pontiff, 
which  they  called  exorbitant,  (hould  be  rtftrained  : 
this  was  carried :  then  fuddeuly,  infpired  as  it  were 
by  the  genius  of  the  place,  they  moved  thit  the  li;- 
nate,  which  for  years  had  been  abolilTied,  (hould  be  re- 
ftored.  The  proportion  was  received  with  the  loudcft 
acclamations.  Innocent  in  vain  oppofed  the  bold  de- 
flgn  ;  there  was  a  magic  in  it  which  fpread  irrefiftibly, 
and  for-a  moment  feemed  to  roufe  the  fallen  fpirit  of 
the  nation.  The  pope  viewed  with  horror  the  reverfe 
of  fortune  which  threatened  the  tiara  ;  to  be  fliorn  of 
his  mighty  power,  and  to  become  the  mere  fhepherd 
of  the  chriftian  people,  was  a  thought  too  afflifting  : 
he  fell  fick  and  died. 

Under  his  two  immediate  fuccelTors  C  leflin  and  Lu- 
cius, whole  reigns  were  but  ot  a  few  months,  the  Ro- 
mans pufued  their  darling  objeft.  They  waited  on 
the  latter,  and,  in  an  imperious  tone,  demanded  the 
reftitution  of  all  the  honours  and  civil  rights  which 
had  been  ufurped  from  the  people.  The  prince  of  the 
fenate,  faid  they,  whom  we  have  cholen,  will  bed  ad- 
minifter  the  important  truft  ;  the  tithes  and  offerings 
of  the  faithful  will  fulnciently  anfwer  all  the  exigencies 
of  your  holinefs  ;  It  was  thus  that  our  ancient  bilhops 
lived.  Lucius  furvived  this  event  but  a  few  days.  His 
fucceffor  was  Eugenius  III.  the  friend  and  difciple  of 
the  renowned  Bernard.  The  night  before  his  confe- 
cration  the  fenitors  aflembled,  and  it  was  agreed,  that 
either  he  (liould  folemnly  confirm  all  their  proceedings, 
or  they  would  annul  his  eleiflion.  This  refolution  was 
notified  to  him.  He  called  together  his  friends  ;  and 
it  was  their  advice,  that  he  (hould  neither  accede  to  the 
extravagant  demmds,  nor  expole  himfelf,  by  a  refufal, 
to  the  fury  of  the  populace.  He  therefore  filently 
withdrew  from  Rome,  and  retired  to  a  neighbouring 
fortrefs.  Here  the  ceremony  of  his  confecration  was 
performed. 

Arnold,  who  in  banilhment  had  contemplated  the 
effefl  of  his  admonitions  on  the  minds  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  fuccefs  which  feemed  to  follow  their  exertions, 
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was  now  Informed  that  the  pope  had  retired,  and  the    Arr.oiJ, 
the  gates  of  the  capital  were  open  to  receive    him  :  it         "       ' 
was  likcwife  fuggcllcd   to  him,   that   his  prefcncc   wa« 
more  than    ever  neceffary,   to  give   energy  to  their  rc- 
folves,  form  to  their  plans,  and  ftability  to  their  under- 
taking*.    Arnold  took  fire  at  the   news;  an  luiufual 
fvvell  of  enthufidfm  filled   his  breaft  j    and  he  fancied 
that,  like  Junius  Brutus,  he  was  called  at  once  to  give 
liberty  to  Rome.      At  his  appearance  a  new   flream  of 
vigour  animated  the   citizens ;  they  called    him  their 
friend  and  deliverer.      The   Brefcian   walked  amongfl 
them ;  his   deportment  was  humble,   his   countenance 
emaciated,  his  addrefs  affable,  and    he   fpoke    to   them 
of  moiieration,    fubmilTion,   of  obedience.      With   the 
nobles  and  new   fenators  he   held  another   language  ; 
though  to  them  alfo  he  was  mild  and  diffident,  fpeak- 
in^  much  ut  virtue  and  of  refpefl  for  religion  and  the 
Idws.     Bnt  no  (ooncr  was  he   fcnfible  of   liis  own  real 
intlutnce,  and  law  the  lengths   to  which   the   revolters 
had    already  carried   their  Jefigns,  than  he  threw  afide 
the  mifk,  and   appeared  in   his  own  charafter,  daring, 
impetuous,   felf-fufficient,    vain.       He    harangued    the 
people  ;  he  talked  of  their  forefathers  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, who,  by  the  wifdom  of  their  fenate  and  the  va- 
lour of  their  armies,  had  conquered  nations  and  fub- 
dued    the,  earth.      He    dwell  on  the  names    and    the 
achievements  of  the   Bruti,   the  Gracchi,  and  the  Sci- 
pios  ;  anil  of  thefe  men,  faid   he,    are  you  not  the  chil- 
dren ?   He  advifed,  that  the  capitol  be  inllantly  repair- 
ed ;  that  the    equeflrian   order   be   reftored  ;  that  the 
people  have  their  tribunes  ;  that  dignity  attend  the  fe- 
nate ;  that  the   laws,  which    had   been   filcnt   and   ne- 
gleded,  be  revived  in  all   their  vigour.      He  fpoke  of 
the   pope   as  of  a  depofed  and  baniihed  tyrant  :   "  But 
fhould  you  again  be  difpofed  (continued  he)  to  admit 
him  within  thele  walls  ;  firft   fix   your  own   rights  and 
determine  his.      He  is  but  your  bifhop  :    let  him  there- 
fore have  his  fpiritual  jurifdiiflion.     The   government 
of  Rome,  its  civil  ellablifliments,  and  its  territories,  be- 
long to  you.     Thefe   you   will    keep  if  you   have  the - 
fpirit  of  men    and  the  hearts  of  Romans."      Fired   by 
this  harangue,  the   people,  headed    by    the   moft  difaf- 
fefted  of  the  nobles,  publicly  attacked   the    few  cardi- 
nals and  cliurchmen  who  remained    in   the  city  ;  they 
fet  fire  to  the  palaces;' and  they  compelled  the  citizens 
to  Iwear  obedience  to  the  new  government.     Moderate 
men,  who  faw  the  folly  of  the   attempt,  were  Ihocked 
at  thefe  exceffes  of  popular  phrenzy  ;  but  it  was  in  vaia  • 
to  oppofe  the  torrent  :   they  fubmitted,  looking  forward 
with   fome    curiofity  to  the  termination  of   an    event 
which  had  begun  in  extravagance,  and  mull  end  in  dif- 
appointraent. 

Eugenius  till  now  had  viewed,  with  fome  concern, 
the  wild  derangement  of  his  people  :  but  when  it  feem- 
ed that  their  eyes  opened  to  their  own  exceffes,  he 
could  be  inaiflive  no  longer.  He  excommunicated  the 
ringleaders  of  the  faftion  ;  and  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  who  were  chiefly  compofed  of  Tlburtinl,  a 
people  always  hoilile  to  the  Romans,  he  marched 
againrt  the  enemy.  His  friends  within  the  walls,  wha 
were  numerous,  co-operated  with  his  defigns,  and  in 
a  few  days  overtures  for  peace  were  made  to  the  pon- 
tiff. He  acceded  to  them,  but  on  condition  that  they 
fhould  annul  the  arrangements  they  had  made,  and  if 
they  would  have  fenators,  that  they  fhould  acknowledge 
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all  tlieir  power  was  from  him.  The  people  were  fatif- 
fied,  and  they  threw  open  the  gates,  through  which 
Eugenius  entered,  amid  the  acclamations  of  a  fawn- 
ing and  inconftant  multitude.  Before  this  event  Ar- 
nold had  retired  ;  but  he  left  behind  him  many  friends 
ftrongly  attached  to  his  perfon  and  principles.  Of  him- 
felf  we  hear  little  more  till  the  reign  of  Adrian  our 
countiyman  ;  when,  on  account  of  frefh  tumults,  he 
and  his  adherents  were  excommunicated,  and  Rome 
was  threatened  with  an  interdidl  unlefs  they  expelled 
the  whole  party  from  their  walls.  This  they  did.  The 
Arnoldifts  retired  with  their  champion  into  Tufcany, 
where  he  was  received  as  a  prophet  and  honoured  as  a 
faint.  His  enemies,  however,  prevailed  ;  he  was  made 
prifoner,  and  conduced  under  a  ftrong  efcort  to 
Rome.  In  vain  was  great  intereft  made  to  fave  his 
life  •,  he  was  condemned  and  executed,  and  his  a(hes 
thrown  into  the  Tiber,  left  the  people  (hould  colleft 
hi?  remains  and  venerate  them  as  the  relicks  of  a  faint- 
ed martyr. 

"  Such  was  Arnold  of  Brefcia  ;  a  man  (fays  Mr 
*  Hift.cf  Berington  *),  whofe  charafter,  whofe  principles,  and 
iheli'vcstf  whofe  views,  we  perhaps  fliould  be  difpofed  to  admire, 
'"had  his  life  been  recorded  by  unprejudiced  hiftorians, 
and  not  brought  down  to  us  drawn  in  the  blackeft  co- 
lours which  party,  bigotted  zeal,  and  enthuGafm,  could 
lay  on.  He  was  ra(h,  misjudging,  and  intemperate, 
or  never  would  he  have  engaged  in  fo  unequal  a  con- 
teft.  The  view  of  fuch  a  phenomenon  in  the  l2th 
century  excites  a  pleafing  admiration.  To  attack  the 
Roman  pontiff  and  his  clergy  in  the  very  centre  of 
their  power,  required  a  more  than  common  (liare  of 
fortitude  :  to  adopt  a  fettled  fcheme  of  reftoring  to 
its  priftine  glory  the  republic  of  Rome,  demanded  a 
ftretch  of  thought  comprehenfive  and  enterprifing  ; 
and  to  forego  the  eafe  and  indulgence  of  a  difflpated 
age,  for  the  reformation  of  manners  and  the  fuppref- 
fion  of  what  he  thought  ufurped  dominion,  argued  a 
charafter  of  mind  difinterefted,  generous,  and  benevo- 
lent. But  Arnold,  like  other  reformers,  went  too  far  ; 
and  pafTion  foon  vitiated  undertakings  which  were  be- 
gun perhaps  with  motives  the  moft  laudable. — The 
leadinefs  with  which  the  Roman  people  embraced  this 
plan  of  lon-ering  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  pontiff,  and  re- 
flraining  it  within  thofe  bounds  which  the  true  fpirit 
of  Chrirtianity  had  fixed,  at  once  (hows  that  they  could 
Teafon  juftly,  and  that  they  confidered  the  unbounded 
fway  of  the  triple  crown,  to  which  reluftantly  they 
fubmitted,  as  an  aiTumed  prerogative,  to  which  violence 
or  mifconftruftion,  and  not  Chriflian  right,  had  given 
efficacy." 

ARNOLDISTS,  in  church  hiftory,  a  feft  fo  called 
from  their  leader  Arnold  of  Brefcia.  See  the  preced- 
ing article. 

ARNOI.DUS,  GoTHOFREDUs,  paflor  and  infpeflor 
of  the  churches  of  Perleberg,  and  hiftoriographer  to 
the  king  of  Piuffia,  was  born  at  Annaburg  in  the 
mountains  of  Mihiia  in  1666.  He  was  a  zealous  defend- 
er of  the  Pietifts,  a  fcfl  among  the  German  Proteftants, 
and  compofed  a  great  number  of  religious  works  ;  par- 
ticularly an  Ecclcjiaflical  Hi/lory,  which  expofed  him  to 
the  refentment  of  the  divines  ;  and  another  giving  an 
account  of  the  doftrines  and  manners  from  tlie  firft 
ages,  in  which  he  frequently  animadverts  upon  Cave's 
Primitive  Chrjftianity.   He  died  in  17 14.   Various  arc 
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the  opinions  concerning  Arnoldus  in  Germany  ;  fome 
of  his  own  countrymen  and  profefTion  extolling  him  to 
the  Ikies  as  a  faint  of  the  laft  century,  and  fetting  an 
ineftimable  value  upon  his  works  ;  while  others  pro- 
nounce damnation  upon  him  as  an  arch-heretic,  and 
cond'mn  bis  writings  as  heterodox. 

ARNON,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  brook  running 
between  the  borders  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites 
on  the  otlier  fide  Jordan  (Mofes,  Joftiua)  :  Jofcphus 
calls  it  a  river  rifing  on  the  borders  of  Arabia,  and  at 
length  falling  into  the  Dead  fea.  It  is  alfo  called  the 
river  of  Gad,  as  appears  2  Sam.  xxv.  5.  compared  with 
2  Kina«  X.  33. 

ARNOT.     See  Bunium,  Botany  Index. 
ARNOTTO,  the  fame  with  Anotta.     See  Anot- 
TA  and  BixA,   Botany  Index. 

ARNSTADE,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Thuringia, 
on  the  river  Gera.      E.  Long.  1 1.  3.  N.  Lst.  50.  54. 

ARNULPH,  or  Ernulph,  biihop  of  Rochefler  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.  He  was  born  in  France,  where 
he  was  fome  time  a  monk  of  St  Lucian  de  Beauvais. 
The  monks  led  moft  irregular  lives  in  this  monaftery  ; 
for  which  reafon  he  refolved  to  quit  it,  but  firft  took 
the  advice  of  Lanfranc  archbirtiop  of  Canterbury,  under 
whom  he  had  ftudied  in  the  abbey  of  Bee,  when  Lan- 
franc was  prior  of  that  monaftery.  This  prelate  invit- 
ed him  over  to  England,  and  placed  him  in  the  mona- 
ftery of  Canterbury,  where  he  lived  a  private  monk  till 
Lanfranc's  death.  When  Anfelm  came  to  the  archl- 
epilcopal  fee,  Arnulph  was  made  prior  of  the  mona- 
ftery  of  Canterbury,  and  afterwards  abbot  of  Peterbo- 
rough. In  I  1 15,  he  was  confecrated  billiop  of  Ro- 
chefter,  which  fee  he  held  nine  years,  and  died  in 
March  1 1 24,  aged  84. 

Arnulph  wrote,  1.  A  piece  in  Latin  concerning  the 
foundation,  endowment,  charters,  laws,  and  other  things 
relating  to  the  church  of  Rochefter  :  it  is  generally 
known  by  the  title  of  Textus  Rqffenji!,  and  is  preferved 
in  the  archives  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Rochefter. 
2.  An  Epiftle  in  Anfwer  to  fome  Queftions  of  Lam- 
bert abbot  of  Munfter  ;  and,  3.  An  Epiftle  an  inceftu- 
ous  Marriage. 

ARNUS,  now  Arno,  a  very  rapid  river  of  Tufcany, 
which  it  divides,  and  in  its  courfe  waft^es  Florence  and 
Pifa  ;  rifing  in  the  Apennines,  to  the  eaft  of  Florence, 
near  a  village  called  S.  Maria  della  Gratle,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Romagna,  15  miles  to  the  weft  of  the  fources 
of  the  Tiber  ;  and  then  turning  fouthwards  towards 
Arretium,  it  is  there  increafed  by  the  lakes  of  the  Cla- 
nis ;  after  which  it  runs  weftward,  dividing  Florence 
into  two  parts,  and  at  length  wafhing  Pifa,  falls  eight 
miles  below  it  into  the  Tufcan  fea. 

ARNWAY,  John,  a  clergyman  diftinguiftied  by 
his  benevolence  and  loyalty  to  King  Charles  I.  was  de- 
fcended  from  a  very  good  family  in  the  county  of  Sa- 
lop,  from  which  he  inherited  a  confiderable  eftate.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford  ;  and,  having  received  holy  or- 
ders, obtained  the  tcftories  of  Hodnet  and  Ightfield, 
where  he  diftinguiftied  himfelf  by  his  piety  and  exem- 
plary charity  :  for  it  was  his  cuftom  to  clothe  annually 
12  poor  people,  and  every  Sunday  to  entertain  as  many 
at  his  table,  not  only  plentifully,  but  with  intimacy 
and  refpcdf.  The  civil  war  breaking  out,  he  preached 
againft  rebellion,  and  raifed  and  clothed  eight  troopers 
for  the  fervicc  of  King  Charles  I.  upon  which  his  houfe 
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was  plundered  by  tlie  parliament's  army.  He  then 
went  to  Oxford  to  ferve  the  kinf(  in  peifbn,  wliich  fub- 
jedlcd  liini  to  a  new  tr:iin  of  misfortunes  :  for  his  eltatc 
was  Toon  after  fcqucllered,  and  himlelf  imprifoned 
till  the  king's  death;  after  wiiich  he  went  to  the 
Hague,  where  he  publidicd,  i.Thc  Tablet,  ot  the 
Moderation  of  Charles  I.  the  Martyr;  and,  2.  An 
Alarm  to  the  Subjefts  of  England.  He  at  laft  went 
to  Virginia,  where  he  died  in  1 653. 

AROBE.     See  Arrobas. 

AROLEO,  an  American  weight,  equal  to  25  of 
our  pounds. 

AROMA  PHILOSOPHORUM,  denotes  either  faflFron, 
or  the  aroph  of  Paracelfus  ;  as  aroma  girmanicum  de- 
notes elecampane.     See  Aroph. 

AROMATA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of 
Lydia,  famous  for  its  generous  wines;  and  hence  the  ap- 
pellation, (Strabo.)  Alfo  the  name  of  a  trading  town 
and  promontory  of  Ethiopia,  at  the  termination  of  the 
Sinus  Avalites  of  the  Red  fea,  (  Arrian). 

AROMATIC,  an  appellation  given  to  fuch  plants 
as  yield  a  brifk  flagrant  Imcll,  and  a  warm  tarte  ;  as 
all  kinds  of  fpices,  &.c.     See  Materia  Medica. 

ARONA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
with  a  ilrong  caftle.  It  flands  on  the  lake  Maggiore. 
E.  Long.  8.  25.   N.  Lat.  45.  41. 

ARONCHES,  a  toivn  of  Portugal,  in  Alentejo, 
on  the  confines  of  Spain,  feated  on  the  river  Caro.  It 
is  well  fortified,  and  has  about  500  inhabitants.  W. 
Long.  5.  16.  N.  Lat.  14.  39. 

AROOL,  a  town  of  the  empire  of  RufTia,  in  the 
Ukraine,  feated  on  the  river  Occa.  E.  Long.  38.  15. 
N.  Lat.  51.  48. 

AROPH,  a  contraiSlion  of  aromo  philofophorum ;  a 
name  given  to  faffron. 

Aroph  Faracelfi,  a  name  given  to  a  kind  of  chemi- 
cal flowers,  probably  of  the  (ame  nature  with  the  Ens 
Veneris,  elegantly  prepared  by  lublimation  from  equal 
quantities  of  lapis  hsematitis  and  fal  ammoniac 

Aroph  is  alfo  a  term  ufcd  frequently  by  Paracelfus 
in  a  fenfe  fynonymous  with  Uthontriptic. 

AROSBAY,  a  toxrn  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  on  the 
coaft  ol  the  iiland  of  Madura,  near  Java.  E.  Long. 
14.  30.   N.  Lat.  9.  30. 

AROURA,  a  Grecian  meafure  of  50  feet.  It  was 
more  frequently  uftd  tor  a  fquare  meafure  of  half  the 
picthron.  The  Egyptian  aroura  was  the  fquare  of  100 
feet. 

ARPAD,  in  Ancient  Geography,  is  thought  to  have 
been  a  city  of  Syria.  It  was  always  placed  with  Ha- 
math,  (2  Kings  xvili.  34.  xix.  13.  Ilaiah  .\.  9.  xxxvi. 
19.  xxxvii.  13.  Jerem.  .\lix.  2?.).  Sennacherib  boafts 
ot  having  reduced  Arpad  and  Haniath,  or  of  having 
deftroyed  the  gods  ot  thele  two  places.  Hamath  is 
known  to  be  the  fame  with  Emefa  ;  and  it  is  thought 
that  Arpad  is  the  fame  with  Arad  or  Arvad,  as  it  is 
fometlmes  called  in  Hebrew.      See  Arad. 

ARPAGIUS,  or  Harpagius,  among  the  ancients, 
a  peilon  who  died  in  the  cradle,  at  lealf  in  early  vouth. 
The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  x^-rce^a,  I  /natch. 
The  Romans  made  no  funerals  for  thf-ii  arpa^ii.  They 
neither  burnt  their  bodies,  nor  made  tombs,  monu- 
ments, or  epitaphs  for  them ;  which  occafioiied  Juve- 
nal to  fay, 
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In  after  times  it  became  the  cuflom  to  bum  fuch  as  had 
lived  to  the  age  ot  40  days,  and  had  cui  any  teeth ,  and 
thele  they  called  A{jr«xToi,  or  Afvuy/iitci.  q.  d.  rapli, 
ravijhed.  The  ulage  teems  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Greeks  ;  among  whom,  EuHathius  aflures 
us,  it  was  the  cuftom  never  to  bury  their  children  cither 
by  night  or  full  day,  but  at  the  firll  appearance  of  the 
morning;  and  that  they  did  not  call  their  dep.irture  by 
the  name  of  death,  but  by  a  foftcr  appellation,  Hfcif*( 
«j5ri»yii,  importing  that  they  were  ravilhcd  by  Auiora, 
01   taken  a»ay  to  her  embraces. 

ARPENT,  fignifies  an  acre  or  furlong  of  ground  ; 
and  according  to  the  old  French  account  in  Doomfday- 
baok,  lOO  perches  make  an  arpent.  The  mod  ordi- 
nary  acre,  called  I'arpenl  de  France,  is  1 00  perches 
fquare  :   but  fome  account  it  but  half  an  acre. 

ARPHAXAD,  the  fon  of  Shem  and  father  of  Sa- 
I'h.  Arphaxad  was  born  in  the  year  of  the  world 
1658,  a  year  after  the  deluge,  and  died  in  the  year  of 
the  world  2096,  at  the  age  of  438  years,  (Gen.  xi.  12, 
&c.). 

ARPI.   S'-e  Akcos  Hippiiim. 

ARPINAS,  or  Arpino,  Joseph  C/esar,  a  famous 
painter,  born  in  the  year  1560,  at  the  cattle  of  Arpi- 
nas,  in  the  kingdom  of  JJaples.  He  lived  in  great  in- 
timacy with  Pope  Clement  VIII.  who  conferred  upon 
him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  bellowed  on  him 
many  other  marks  of  his  friendfliip.  In  the  year  1600, 
he  went  to  Paris  with  Cardinal  Aldobrandin,  who  was 
fent  legate  to  the  French  court  on  the  marriage  of 
Henry  IV.  with  Mary  of  Medicis.  His  Chriitian  ma- 
jefly  gave  Arpinas  many  confiderable  prefents,  and 
created  him  a  knight  of  St  Michael.  The  colouring  of 
this  painter  is  thought  to  be  cold  and  inanimate  ;  yet 
there  is  fpirit  in  his  deligns,  and  his  compofitions  have 
ibmewhat  of  fire  and  elevation.  The  touches  of  his 
pencil  being  free  and  bold,  give  therefore  plea.'ure  to 
connoifleurs  in  painting  ;  but  they  are  generally  incor- 
refl.  What  he  painted  of  the  Roman  hiftory  is  the 
mofl  cftcemed  of  all  his  works.  The  following  pieces 
of  this  m  lifer  were  in  the  late  royal  colleflion  of  France, 
viz.  the  Nativity  of  our  Saviour,  Diana  and  Afteon, 
the  Rape  of  Europa,  and  a  Sufanna.  He  died  at  Rome 
in  1640. 

ARPINUM,  a  town  of  the  Volfci,  a  little  to  the 
eaft  of  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Liris  and  Fibrenus, 
in  the  Terra  di  Lavora  ;  now  decayed,  and  called  Ar- 
pino, It  WES  the  native  place  of  Cicero,  and  of  Caias 
Marius,  (Salluft.) 

ARQUA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Paduan,  and  ter- 
ritory of  Venice,  remarkable  for  the  tomb  of  Petrarch. 
E.  Lonir.  II.  43.  N.  Lat.  45.  43. 

ARQUEBUS.     See  Harc^uebus. 

ARQUES,  a  town  of  Normandy,  now  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lower  Seine,  in  France,  feated  on  a  fmall  ri- 
ver of  the  lame  i.ame.  E.  Long.  i.  30.  N.  Lat.  49.  ^4., 

ARRACHEE,  in  Heraldry,  a  terra  applied  to  the 
reprelentations  of  plants  lorn  up  bv  the  roots. 

"ARRACK.     See  Arack. 

ARRAGON,  a  province  of  Spain,  bounded  on  the 

north   by  the  Pyrencan  mountains,  which  feparate  it 
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from  France  ;  on  the  weft  by  Navarre  and  the  two 
Caftiles  ;  on  the  f'outh,  by  Valencia  ;  and  on  the  eaft, 
by  Catalonia.  It  is  i:i  length  about  l8o  miles,  and  in 
breadth  149;  but  the  land  is  mountainous,  dry,  fandy 
or  ftony,  badly  cultivated,  atid  norle  peopled.  How- 
ever it  does  not  nant  rivers  >  for  befides  the  Ebro, 
■which  croDTes  it  in  the  middle,  there  are  the  Xalo,  the 
Cinea,  the  Galego,  and  the  Arragon.  The  air  is  pure 
and  wliolefome  ;  and  there  are  mines  of  iron,  and  tome 
fay  of  gold.  The  raort  fertile  parts  are  about  the  ri- 
vers :  for  there  the  land  produces  corn,  wine,  oil,  flax, 
hemp,  various  fruits,  and  a  fm  ill  quantity  of  iaffron, 
befides  large  flocks  of  (beep,  and  plenty  of  game  in  the 
woods. 

The  Arragonefe  have  the  characler  of  being  bold, 
courageous,  and  well  bred  ;  but  pofuive  in  their  opi- 
nions, and  bigotted  in  their  religion.  Thefe  were  the 
firft  of  the  Spaniards  that  threw  off  the  Moorifli  yoke. 
S.irrigofla  is  the  capital  of  this  province  ;  and  the  other 
chief  towns  are  Balballro,  jaca,  Sarazona,  Haefca, 
Calatajud,  Albnrrazin,  Trcvel,  Daroca,  and  Boria. 

ARRAIGNMENT,  in  Laiv,  the  arraigning  or  fet- 
ting  a  thing  in  order,  as  a  perfon  is  laid  to  arraign 
2  writ  of  novel  difleifin,  who  prepares  and  fits  it  for 
trial. 

Arraignment  is  mcft  properly  ufed  to  call  a  perfon 
to  anfwer  in  form  of  law  upon  an  indiiSment,  &c. 

When  brought  to  the  bar,  the  criminal  is  called  up- 
on by  name  to  hold  up  his  hand  ;  which  though  it 
may  feem  a  trifling  circumftance,  yet  is  of  this  im- 
portance, that  by  the  holding  up  of  his  hand  conjlat  de 
perfona,  and  he  owns  himfelf  to  be  of  that  name  by 
which  he  is  called.  However  it  is  not  an  indifpenfible 
ceremony  ;  for  being  calculated  merely  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  identifying  the  perfon,  any  other  acknowledge- 
ment will  anfwer  the  purpofe  as  well  :  therefore,  if  the 
prifoner  obftlnately  and  contemptuoufly  refufes  to  hold 
up  his  hand,  but  confefles  he  is  the  perfon  named,  it  is 
fully  fuflncient. 

Then  the  indidment  is  to  be  read  to  him  diflinftly 
in  the  Englifli  tongue  (which  was  law,  even  while  all 
other  proceedings  were  in  Latin),  that  he  may  fully 
'  undarftand  his  charge.  After  which  it  is  to  be  demand- 
ed of  him,  whether  he  be  guilty  of  the  crime  whereof 
he  (lands  indifted,  or  not  guilty  ? 

When  a  criminal  is  arraigned  he  either  (lands  mute, 
or  confeffes  tjie  fa£l,  or  elfe  he  pleads  to  the  indift- 
ment. 

1.  If  he  fays  nothing,  the  court  ought  ex  officio  to 
impannel  a  jury  to  inquire  whether  he  (lands  obftinately 
mute,  or  whether  he  be  dumb  ex  vijitatione  Dei.  If 
the  latter  appears  to  be  the  cafe,  tlic  judges  of  the 
court  (who  are  to  be  of  counfel  for  the  prifoner,  and 
to  fee  that  he  hath  law  and  juftice)  fhall  proceed  to  the 
trial,  and  examine  all  points  as  if  he  had  pleaded  not 
guilty.  Rut  whether  judgment  of  deslh  can  be  given 
again!!  fuch  a  prifoner,  who  hath  never  pleaded,  and 
can  fay  nothing  in  arrell  of  judgment,  is  a  point  yet 
undetermined. 

If  he  be  found  to  be  obftinately  mute  (which  a  pri- 
foner hath  been  held  to  be  that  hath  cut  his  own 
toniMie),  then,  if  it  be  on  an  indictment  of  high  trea- 
fon,  it  hath  long  been  clearly  fettled,  that  Handing 
mute  is  equivalent  to  a  conviflion,  and  he  fliall  receive 
the  f&me  judgment  and  execution. 
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The  Englifli  judgtrient  of  penance  for  ftanding  mute   Arr:iign. 
was  as  follows  :  That  the  prifoner  be  remanded  to  the      "'^"'- 
prifon  from  whence  he  came,  and  put  into  a  low  dark         * 
chamber  ;  and  there  be  laid  on  his   back,  on  the  bare 
floor,  naked,  unlefs  where  decency  forbids  ;  that  there 
be  placed  upon  his  body  as  great  a  weight  of  iron  as  he 
could  bear,  and  n;oiej  that  he  have  no  fuflenance,  fave 
only,  on  the  firft  day,  three  morfels  of  the  worft  bread; 
and,  on  the  fecond  day,  three  draughts  of  ftanding  wa- 
ter that  fliould  be  ntareft  to  the  prilon   door  ;  and  in 
this  fitUJtion  this  fliould   be  alternately  his  daily  diet, 
till  he  died,  or,  as   anciently  the  judgment  ran,   till  hi 
anfwered. 

It  hath  been  doubted  whether   this  punifliment  fub- 
fifted  at  the  common  law,  or  was  introduced   in  confe- 
quence  of  the  ftatute  Wellra.  I.  3  Edw.  I.  c.  12.  which 
feems  to  be  the  better  opinion.     For  not  a  word  of  it 
is  mentioned  in  Glanvil  or  Brafton,  or  in  any  ancient 
author,  cafe,  or  record  (that  hath  yet  been  produced), 
previous  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  :   but  there  are  in- 
ftances    on  record  in  the  reign  ot  Henry  III.   where 
perfons  accufed   of  felony,    and  ftanding  mute,    were 
ttied  in  a   particular  manner,  by  two  fucceflive  juries, 
and   convidled  ;    and   it   is  aflerted  by    the  judges  in 
8  Henry  IV.  that,  by  the  common  law  before  the  fta- 
tute,  ftanding  mute   on  an  appeal  amounted  to  a  con- 
viftion  of  the  felony.      This  ftatute   of  Edward  I.  di- 
refts   fuch   perfons,  "  as  will  not  put  themfelves  upon 
inquefts  of  felonies  before  the  judges  at  the  fuit  of  the 
king,  to    be   put   into   hard  and   ftrong   prifon  (^Joient 
mys  en  la  prifone  fort  et  dure)  as  thofe  which  refufe  to 
be  at  the  common    law    of  the  land."     And,  immedi- 
ately after  this  ftatute,  the  form   of  the  judgment  ap- 
pears in  Fleta    and  Britton   to  have  Leen  only  a  very 
ftrait  confinement  in  prifon,  with  hardly  any  degree  of 
fuflenance  ;  but  no  weight  is   direfted   to  be  laid  up- 
on the  body,  fo  as  to  haften  the  death  of  the  miferable 
fufferer :    and   indeed   any  furcharge  of  punifliment  on 
perfons  adjudged    to  penance,  fo  as    to  fliorten  their 
lives,  is  reckoned  by  Home  in  the  Mirror  as  a  fpecies 
of  criminal   homicide.      It   alfo   clearly    appears,   by  a 
record  of  31  Edw.  III.   that  the   prifoner  might  then 
pofTibly  fubfift  for  40  days  under  this  lingering  punifli- 
ment.      It   is   therefore   imagined   that  the  praflice  of 
loading  him  with  weights,   or,   as  it  is  ufually  called, 
prejjing  him  to  death,  was  gradually  introduced  between 
31  Edward  III.  and  8  Henry  IV.  at  which  laft  period 
it  firft   appears   upon   the  books  j  being  intended  as  a 
fpecies  of  mercy  to  the  delinquent,  by  delivering  him 
the  fooner  from  his  torment  :   and  hence  it  is  alfo  pro- 
bable, that  the  duration  of  the    penance  was  then  firft 
altered  ;  and   inftead  of  continuing  till  he  anfwered,  it 
was  direflly  to  continue   till  he  died,    which   muft  very 
foon  happen  under  an  enormous  preffure. 

The  uncertainty  of  its  original,  the  doubts  that  were 
conceived  of  its  legality,  and  the  repugnance  of  its 
theory  (for  it  rarely  was  carried  into  pratSice)  to  the 
humanity  of  the  laws  of  England,  all  concurred  to  re- 
quire a  leglflative  abolition  of  this  cruel  protefs,  and  a 
reftitution  of  the  ancient  common  law  ;  whereby  the 
ftanding  mute  in  felony,  as  well  as  in  treafon  and  in 
trefpafi,  amounted  to  a  conftflion  of  the  charge. 

2.  If  the  prifoner  made  a  fiinpleand  plaiii  confrfTion, 
the  court  hath  nothing  to  do  but  to  award  jiidgraent: 
but  it  is  ufually  very  backward  ia  receiving  and  re- 
cording 
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Arran.     cording  fuch  confcffion,  out  of  tcndenicri  to  tlie  life  of 
"■  "V  ■   '  the  fubjf  6t  •,  and  will  (Jcneially  advife  the   prifoiicr  to 
retrnrt  it,  and, 

3.  PIfad  to  the  indiftmcnl  ;  as  to  ivhidi,  fee  the  ar- 
ticle Plua  of  Indinmcnl. 

ARRAN,  ati  illand  of  Scotland,  in  the  frith  of 
Clyde,  between  Kiiityre  and  Cunninj^hani.  Of  this 
ifl.Tnd  the  beft  dofcription  we  hnve  is  that  given  by  Mr 
Pennant  in  his  Tour  through  .Scotland,  vol.  ii.  172 — 
184. 

"  Arran,  or  properly  Arr-inn,  or,  '  the  ifland  of 
mountains,'  frems  not  to  have  i)ien  noticed  by  the  an- 
cient-;, notwithftanding  it  mufl  liavc  been  knuivn  to 
the  Romans,  whofe  navy,  from  the  time  of  Agricola, 
had  its  llation  in  the  Glott^  EJIuariutn,  or  the  Frith  of 
Clyde.  Camden,  indeed,  makes  this  ifland  the  Glotta 
of  Antonine,  but  no  fuch  name  occurs  in  his  Itinerary  : 
it  was  therefore  btflowed  on  Arran  by  fome  of  his  com- 
mentators. By  the  immenfe  cairns,  the  vaft  monumen- 
tal ftones,  and  many  relirks  of  Druidifm,  this  illand  mud 
have  been  confiilerable  in  very  ancient  timrs.  Here  are 
ftill  traditionsof  the  hero  Finj/al,  or  Fin  Mac  Coul,  who 
is  fuppofed  here  to  have  enjoyed  the  pleafures  of  the 
chafe  ;  and  many  places  retain  his  name  :  but  I  can 
tlifcover  nothing  but  oral  hiflory  that  relates  to  the 
illand  till  the  time  of  Magnus  the  Barefooted,  the 
Norwegian  vi61or,  who  probably  included  Arran  in 
his  conquelh  of  Kintyre.  If  he  did  not  conquer  that 
ill  md,  it  was  certainly  included  among  thofe  that  Do- 
nald Eane  was  to  cede  ;  for  it  appears  that  Acho,  one 
of  the  fuccelTors  of  Magnus,  in  1263,  laid  claim  to 
Arran,  Bute,  and  the  Cumbrays,  in  confequenre  of  that 
promife  :  the  two  firft  he  fubdui  d,  but  the  defeat  he 
met  with  at  Largs  foon  obliged  him  to  give  up  his  con- 
quefls.  Arran  was  the  property  of  the  crown.  Ro- 
bert Bruce  retired  thither  during  his  diflrelTes,  and 
met  with  protcflion  from  his  faithful  vafTals.  Numbers 
of  them  followed  his  fortunes  ;  and  after  the  battle  of 
Bannockburn,  he  rewarded  feveral,  fuch  as  the  Mac- 
cooks,  Mjckinnons,  Macbrides,  and  Maclouis,  or 
Fullertons,  with  different  charters  of  lands  in  their  na- 
tive country.  All  thefe  are  now  abforhed  by  this 
great  family,  except  the  Fullertons,  and  a  Stewart, 
defcended  from  a  fon  of  Robert  III.  who  gave  him  a 
fettlement  here.  In  the  time  of  the  Dean  of  the  Ifles, 
his  defcendant  poffefled  Caftle  Douan  ;  and  he  and  his 
b/iiij,  fays  the  Dean,  are  the  heft  men  In  thai  cotintrey. 
About  the  year  1334,  this  illand  appears  to  have  form- 
ed part  of  the  tflate  of  Robert  Stewart,  great  ftevvard 
of  Scotland,  afterwards  Robert  II.  At  that  time  they 
took  arms  to  fupport  the  caule  of  their  mailer  ;  who 
afterwards,  in  reward,  not  only  granted  at  their  re- 
queft  an  immunity  from  their  annual  tribute  of  corn, 
but  addiid  feveral  neiv  privileges,  and  a  donative  to  all 
the  inhabitants  that  were  prelent.  In  1456,  the  whole 
ill.ind  was  rava£;cd  by  Donald  earl  of  Rols  and  lord  of 
the  Ifles.  At  that  period,  it  was  Hill  the  property  of 
James  II.;  but  in  the  reign  of  his  fucceflor  James  III. 
,  when  that  monarch  matched  his  filler  to  Thomas  lord 
Boy.t,  he  created  him  eavl  of  Arran,  and  gave  him 
the  id  md  as  a  portion.  Soon  after,  on  the  difgrace  of 
that  family,  he  caufed  the  countefs  to  be  divorced  from 
her  unfortunate  hufband  ;  and  bellowed  both  the  lady 
and  ifland  on  Sir  fames  Hamilton,  in  whofe  family  it 
continues  to  this  time,  a  very  few  farms  excepted. 
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"   Arran  is  of  great  extent,  being   23  milts  from 
.Sgreadan    Point    north    to   Peirjncaii   Couth  ;    an>l  the 
number  of  inhabitant*  are  about  70CO,  who  chiclly  in- 
habit the   coalls  \  the  far  greater  part  of  the  country 
being  uninhabited  by  realon  of   the  vafl   :\ad   barren 
mountains.      Here  are  only  two  pariflie%  Kilbride  and 
Kilmorie  ;  with  a  fort  of  chapel  ot  ea(e  to  each,  found- 
ed in  the  Lift  century,  in  the  golden  age  of  this  ifland, 
when  it  was   bhlTid   with  Anne  duchels  of  Hamilton, 
whofe  amiable  difpofition  and  humane  attention  to  the 
welfare  of  Arran   render  at  this  dillant  time  her  me- 
mory dear  to  every  iidiabitant.     The  principal  moun- 
tains of  Arran  are,  Goatfield,  or  Gaoilbheinn,  or  "  the 
mountain  of  the  winds,"  of  a  height  equal   to   mod  of 
the  Scotidi  Alps,  compoftd  of  immtnle  piles  of  moor- 
ftone,  in  form  of  wool  packs,  clothed  only  with  lichens 
and  moffcs,  inhabited  by  eagles  and  pt.irmig3ns  ;   Hein- 
bharrain,  or   "  the   fliarp-pointed  ;"  Ceum-na-caillich, 
"  the   flep  of  the  carline  or  old  hag-,"  and  Grianan- 
Athol,  that  yields   to  none  in  rujfgednefs.     'J'he  lakes 
are,   Loch-jorfa,  where  lalmon  cme  to  fpawn  ;   Loch- 
tana  ;   Loch-nah-jura,  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill  ;  Loch- 
mhachrai;  and  Loch-knoc-a-charbeil,  full  of  large  eeK 
The  chief  rivers  are,  Abhan-mhor,  Moina-nihor,  Slon- 
drai-machrei,  and  [orfa  ;  the  two  lafl  remarkable  for 
the  abundance  of  falmon. 

"  The  quadrupeds  are  very  few  ;  only  otters,  wild 
cats,  flirew  mice,  rabbits,  and  bats ;  the  flags,  which 
ufed  to  abound,  are  now  reduced  to  about  a  dozen. 
The  birds  are,  eagles,  hooded  crows,  wild  pigeons, 
flares,  black  game,  grous,  ptarmigans,  daws,  green 
plovers,  and  curlews.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
partridge  at  prtfent  inhabits  this  iflandi  a  proof  of  the 
advancement  of  agriculture. 

'*  The  climate  is  very  fevere  :  for  befides  the  violence 
of  wind,  the  cold  is  very  rigorous  •,  and  fnow  lay  here 
in  the  valleys  for  13  weeks  ol  the  lalt  winter.  In  fum- 
mer,  the  air  is  remarkably  faliibrious  ;  and  many  in- 
valids rtfort  here  on  that  account,  and  to  drink  the 
whey  of  goats  milk. 

"  The  principal  difeafc  here  is  the  pleurify  :  finall- 
pox,  meafles,  and  chincough,  vifit  the  iflsnd  once  in 
fcven  or  eight  years.  The  praftice  of  bleeding  twice 
every  year  feems  to  have  been  intended  as  a  preven- 
tive againft  the  pleurify  :  but  it  is  now  peiformed  with 
the  utmoft  regularity  at  fpring  and  fall.  The  duke  of 
H.imil';on  keeps  a  furgeon  in  pay  ;  who  at  thole  fea- 
fons  makes  a  tour  of  the  ifland.  On  notice  of  his  ap- 
proach, the  inhabitants  pf  each  farm  affemble  in  the 
open  air  ;  extend  their  arms  ;  and  are  bled  into  a  hole 
m.ide  in  the  ground,  the  common  receptacle  of  the 
vital  fluid.  In  burning  fevers,  a  tea  of  tvood forrel  is 
ufed  with  fuccefs,  to  allay  the  heat.  An  infufion  of 
ramfons,  or  oUiiim  urfinum,  in  brandy,  is  efteemej  here 
a  good  remedy  for  the  gravel. 

"  The  men  are  flrong,  tall,  and  well  made;  all  fpeak 
the  Erfe  language,  but  the  ancient  habit  is  entirely  laid 
afidc.  Their  diet  is  chiefly  potatoes  and  meal  ;  and 
during  winter,  fome  dried  mutton  or  goat  is  added  to 
their  hard  fare.  A  deep  dejeflion  appears  in  general 
through  the  counteoances  of  all :  no  time  csn  be  fpared 
for  amufement  of  any  kind  ;  the  whole  being  given 
for  procuring  the  means  of  paying  their  rent,  of  lay- 
ing in  their  fuel,  or  getting  a  fcanty  pittance  of  meat 
and  clothing. 

4  R  2  "  The 
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Arran. 


"  The  leafes  of  fnrms  are  19  years.  The  fucceeding 
tenants  gene-ally  find  the  ground  little  better  than  a 
caput  murtuuin:  and  for  this  reafon  :  Should  they  at 
the  expiration  of  the  leafe  leave  the  lands  in  a  good 
ftate,  fome  avaricious  neighbours  would  have  the  pre- 
ference in  the  next  fetting,  by  offering  a  price  more 
than  the  perfon  who  had  expended  part  of  his  lubftance 
in  enriching  the  farm  could  poffibly  do.  This  induces 
them  to  leave  it  in  the  original  ftate.  The  method  of 
fetting  a  farm  is  very  Angular  ;  each  is  commonly  pof- 
feffcd  by  a  number  of  fmall  tenants ;  thus  a  farm  of 
40I.  a-year  is  occupied  by  18  different  people,  who 
by  their  leafes  are  bound,  conjundtly  and  ieverally,  for 
the  payment  of  the  rent  to  the  proprietor.  Thcfe  live 
in  the  {arm  in  houfes  cluftered  together,  fo  that  each 
farm  appears  like  a  little  village.  The  tenants  annually 
divide  the  arable  land  by  lot ;  e^ch  has  his  ridge  of 
land,  to  whicli  he  puts  his  mark,  fuch  as  he  would  do 
to  any  writing  ;  and  this  fpecies  of  farm  is  called  run- 
rig,  (i.  e.)  ridge.  They  join  in  ploughing  ;  every  one 
keeps  a  horfe  or  more  ;  and  the  number  of  thofe  ani- 
mals confumes  fo  much  corn,  as  often  to  occafion  a  fear- 
city  ;  the  corn  and  peas  railed  being  (much  of  it)  de- 
figned  for  their  fubfiftence,  and  that  of  the  cattle,  du- 
ring the  long  winter.  The  pafture  and  moor  land  an- 
nexed to  the  farm  is  common  to  all  the  poffeflbrs.  All 
the  farms  are  open.  Enclofures  of  any  form,  except  in 
two  or  three  places,  are  quite  unknown  :  fo  that  there 
mulf  be  a  great  lofs  of  time  in  prcierving  their  corn, 
&c.  from  trefpals.  The  ufual  manure  is  fea  plants, 
coral  and  {hills.  The  run-rig  farms  are  now  difcou- 
raged  :  but  {ince  the  tenements  are  fet  by  roup  or  auc- 
tion, and  advanced  by  an  unnatural  force  to  above  dou- 
ble the  old  rent,  without  any  allowance  for  enclofing, 
any  example  fet  in  agriculture,  any  fecurity  of  tenure 
by  lengthening  the  leafes,  affairs  will  turn  retrograde, 
and  the  farms  relapfe  into  their  old  ftate  of  rudenefs  ; 
migration  will  increafe  (for  it  has  begun),  and  the 
rents  be  reduced  even  below  their  former  value  :  the 
late  rents  were  fcarce  1200I.  a-year;  the  expefted 
rents  3000I. 

"  The  produce  of  the  ifland  is  oats  ;  of  which  about 
5000  bolls,  each  equal  to  nine  Winchefter  bufhels,  are 
foivn,  500  of  beans,  a  few  peas  ;  and  above  looo  bolls 
of  potatoes  are  annually  fet  :  notvvithftanding  this, 
503  bolls  of  oat  meal  are  annually  imported,  to  fubfill 
the  natives. 

"  The  live  ftock  of  the  idand  is  3183  milch  cows  •, 
2000  cattle,  from  one  to  three  years  old  ;  1058  horfes  j 
1500  {lieep  ;  and  500  goats  :  many  of  the  two  laft  are 
killtd  at  Michaelmas  and  dried  for  winter-provi{]on, 
or  fold  at  Greenock.  The  cattle  are  fold  from  40  to 
50s.  per  head,  which  brings  into  the  ifland  about 
1200I.  per  annum  :  I  think  that  the  fale  of  horfes  alfo 
brings  in  about  300I.  Hogs  were  introduced  here  on- 
ly two  years  ago.  The  herring-fifhery  round  the  ifland 
brings  in  300I.  the  fale  of  herring-nets  lool.  and  that 
of  thread  about  300I.  for  a  good  deal  of  flax  is  fown 
here.  Thefc  are  the  exports  of  the  ifland  ;  but  the  mo- 
ney that  goes  out  for  mere  necefTaries  is  a  melancholy 
drawback. 

"  The  women  manufafture  the  wool  for  the  cloth- 
ing of  their  families  ;  they  frt  the  potatoes  and  dicfs 
and  fpin  the  flax.  They  make  butter  for  exportation, 
and  cheefe  for  their  own  ufe. 


''  The  inhabitants  in  general  are  fober,  religious,  Arrangt- 
and  indufttious  ;  great  part  of  the  fummer  is  employ-  m^nt, 
ed  in  getting  ptat  for  fuel,  the  only  kind  in  ufe  here  ;  "^'' 
or  in  building  or  repairing  their  houfes,  for  the  badncfs 
of  the  materi.ils  requires  annual  repairs  :  before  and 
after  harveft,  they  are  bufied  in  the  herring  fifhery ;  and 
during  winter  the  men  make  their  herring  nets  ;  while 
the  women  are  employed  in  Ipinning  their  linen  and 
woollen  yarn.  The  light  they  often  ufe  is  that  of 
lamps.  From  the  beginning  of  February  to  the  end 
of  May,  if  the  weather  permits,  they  are  engaged  in 
labouring  their  ground  :  in  autumn  they  burn  a  great 
quantity  of  fern,  to  make  kelp.  So  that,  excepting 
at  new-year's  day,  at  marriages,  or  at  the  two  or  three 
fairs  in  that  ifland,  they  have  no  leifure  for  any  amufe- 
ments  :   no  wonder  then  at  their  dcprefTion  of  fpiritf. 

"  Arran  forms  part  of  the  county  of  Bute,  and  is 
fubjeft  to  the  fame  fort  of  government  :  but,  befides, 
juliice  is  adminif^ered  at  the  baron's  bailie-court,  w-ho 
has  power  to  fine  as  high  as  20s.  j  can  decide  in  mat- 
ters of  property  not  exceeding  40s.  ;  can  imprifon  for 
a  month  ;  and  put  delinquents  into  the  ftocks  for  three 
hours,  but  that  only  during  day-time." 

In  this  iftand  there  are  many  of  thofe  rude  antiqui- 
ties or  monuments  called  cairns,  druidical  circles,  &c. 
See  Cairns. 

ARRANGEMENT,  or  Rangement,  the  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  parts  of  a  whole,  in  a  certain  order. 

The  modern  philofophy  Ihows  us,  that  the  diverfity 
of  the  colours  of  bodies  depends  entirely  on  the  fuua- 
tion  and  arrangement  of  the  parts,  which  rcflefl  the 
light  differently  ;  the  diverfity  of  taftes  and  fmells  on 
the  different  arrangements  of  the  pores,  which  render 
them  difterently  fenfible  ;  and  the  general  diverfity  of 
bodies  on  the  different  arrangement  of  their  parts.  The 
happy  arrangement  of  words  makes  one  of  the  greateft 
beauties  of  difcourfe. 

ARRAS,  the  capital  city  of  Artois,  a  province  in 
the  French  Netherlands.  It  is  feated  on  a  mountain  j 
and  the  parts  about  it  are  full x)f  quarries,  where  they 
get  ftone  for  building.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  town  and  the  city.  The  abbe  of  St  Vedaft  is  lord 
of  the  town,  and  the  bifliop  of  Arras  of  the  city,  which 
is  the  leaft  part.  They  are  divided  by  a  ftrong  wall, 
a  Inrge  folfe,  and  the  little  river  Chrinchron,  which 
100  paces  below  falls  into  the  Scarp.  They  are  both 
well  fortified,  enclofed  by  high  ramparts,  and  by  double 
deep  foffes,  which  in  fevetal  places  are  cut  out  of  the 
rock.  It  has  four  gates  ;  and  fince  the  French  are  be- 
come matters  of  it,  has  a  ftrong  citadel  with  five  baf- 
tions.  The  moft  remarkable  places  are,  the  great 
fquare  where  the  principal  market  is  kept  ;  this  is  full 
of  fine  buildings,  with  piazzas  all  round  it  like  thofe 
of  Covcnt-garden.  Not  far  from  this  is  the  lefTer  mar- 
ket, which  contains  the  town-houfe,  a  very  noble  ftruc- 
ture,  with  a  high  tower  covered  with  a  crown,  on  the 
top  of  which  is  a  brazen  lion  which  ferves  for  a  vane. 
In  the  midft  of  this  market  is  the  chapel  of  the  Holy 
Candle,  which  the  Papifts  pretend  was  brought  by  the 
Virgin  Mary  herfelf  above  600  years  ago,  when  the 
city  was  affiifted  with  divers  difeafes,  and  every  one  that 
touched  the  candle  was  cured  j  it  is  kept  in  a  filver 
fhrine.  This  chapel  has  a  fpirc  ftecple,  adorned  with 
feveral  ftatues.  The  cathedral  cliurch  of  Notre-Dame 
(lands  in  the  city  :  it  is  a  very  large  Gothic  building, 
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extremely  well  adorned  ;  the  tower  is  very  high,  ;md 
has  a  fine  clock  cmbcllKlit  d  with  little  (ijjuies  in  bronze, 
which  rcprcfent  the  pjflion  of  Jelus  Chrirt  ;  they  pafs 
before  the  bell  to  llrike  tile  hours  and  hull  hours.  In 
this  church  there  is  a  lilvcr  (lirine,  enriched  wiih  pearls 
and  diamonds,  which  contains  a  fort  of  wool,  which 
they  call  manna,  that  they  fay  fell  trom  heaven  in  the 
time  of  a  f^reat  drought,  alinoll  1400  years  ago:  they 
carry  it  very  folemnly  in  procelTum  when  they  want 
rain.  The  abbey-church  of  St  Vedalt  is  the  greattll 
ornament  of  Arras,  it  being  adorned  with  a  fine,  lleeple, 
and  fc.its  for  the  monks  of  admirable  worlvmanlliip  ; 
the  pulpit  is  of  brafs,  faihioneJ  like  a  tree,  lupported 
by  two  bears  of  the  Time  metal,  fitting  on  their  hind 
legs;  there  are  little  bears  in  difF.'rent  poftures  coming 
to  climb  up  the  tree.  The  chimts  are  remarkable  for 
the  dilTircrit  tunes  which  they  play.  There  arc  I  I 
paridi  churches,  and  a  great  many  convents  of  men 
and  women.  It  is  from  this  city  that  the  tapellry  call- 
ed arras  han^in^s  takes  its  denomination.  E  Long. 
2.  56.   N.  L^t.  50.  17. 

Arras,  or  Araxes,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  river  of 
Georgia,  which  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Cafplan  fea. 

ARRAY,  in  Laiu,  the  ranking  or  fetting  forth  of 
a  jury,   or  inqueft  of  men  impanelled  on  a  caufe. 

Ball/c-ARRAT,  the  order  or  difpofition  of  an  army, 
drawn  up  with  a  view  to  engage  the  enemy.  See 
Army. 

ARRAYERS,  or  Arragers,  Arraitores,  is 
ufcd  in  fom :  ancient  (Intutes,  for  luch  ollicers  as  had 
care  of  the  foldiers  armour,  and  faw  them  duly  ac- 
coutred in  their  kinds.  In  fome  reigns,  commiffioners 
have  been  appointed  lor  this  purpofe.  Such  were  the 
comraifTioners  of  array  appointed  by  King  Charles  I.  in 
the  year  1642. 

ARREARS,  the  remainder  of  a  fum  due,  or  money 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  an  accountant.  It  likewife 
fignifies  the  money  due  for  rent,  wages,  &c.  or  what 
remains  unpaid  of  penfions,  taxes,  &c. 

AR  RENT  ATI  ON,  in  the  foreft  laws,  implies  the 
licenfing  the  owner  of  lands  in  a  forcft  to  enclofe  them 
with  a  low  hedge  and  a  fraall  ditch,  in  confideration  of 
a  yearly  rent. 

ARREST,  in  E'igli/h  Law,  (from  the  French  word 
arrefler,  10  /}o/>  or  flay),  is  tiie  rellraint  of  a  man's  per- 
fon,  obliging  him  to  be  obedient  to  the  law  ;  and  is 
defined  to  be  the  execution  of  the  command  of  fome 
court  of  record  or  office  of  jullice.  An  arreft  is  the 
beginning  of  imprifonment ;  where  a  man  is  firft  ta- 
ken, and  retrained  of  his  liberty,  by  power  or  colour 
of  a  lawful  warrant. 

Arrefts  are  either  in  civil  or  criminal  cafes. 

I.  An  arreft  in  a  civil  caufe  is  defined  to  be  the  ap- 
prehending or  reftraining  one's  perfon  by  procefs  in 
execution  of  the  command  of  fome  court. 

An  arreft  muft  be  by  corporal  feizing  or  touching 
the  defender's  body  ;  after  which  the  bailift"  may  jufti- 
fy  breaking  open  the  houfe  in  which  he  is,  to  take 
him:  otherwife  he  has  no  fuch  power;  but  muft  watch 
his  opportunity  to  arreft  him.  For  every  man's  houfe 
is  looked  upon  by  the  law  to  be  his  caftle  of  defence 
and  afylum,  wherein  he  ftiould  fuffcr  no  violence. 
Which  principle  is  carried  fo  far  in  the  civil  law,  that, 
for  the  raoft  part,  not  fo  much  as  a  common  citation 
or  fummons,  much  lefs  an  arreft,  can  be  executed  upon 


a  man  within  his  own  v.-alls.  Peeri  of  the  realm, 
members  of  parliament,  and  corporation!!,  are  privileged  ' 
from  arrefts  ;  and  of  courfe'  from  outlawries.  And 
agaiiift  them  the  procels  to  enforce  an  :ippcarance  muft 
be  by  fummons  and  dillrefs  tnjinile,  inllcad  of  a  capiat, 
Alfo  clerks,  attorneys,  and  all  other  perfons  attending 
the  courts  of  juftice  (for  attorneys  being  ofTiccrs  of  the 
court,  are  always  luppofed  to  be  there  attending)  are 
not  liable  to  be  arreftcd  by  the  ordinary  procefs  of  the 
court,  but  muft  be  fued  by  bill  (called  ufually  a  lilt  cf 
privilege),  as  being  pcrlonally  prcfent  in  court.  Cler- 
gymen performing  divine  fcrvice,  and  not  merely  flay- 
ing in  the  church  with  a  fraudulent  dcfign,  are  for  the 
time  privileged  from  arrefts,  by  ftatute  50  Edw.  III. 
c.  J.  and  I  Rich.  II.  c.  16.;  as  like  wile  members  of 
convocation  aiflually  attending  thereon,  by  ft.itutc 
8  Hen.  VI.  c.  I.  Suitors,  witntflTes,  and  other  per- 
fons, neceflarily  attending  any  courts  of  record  upon 
bufinefs,  are  not  to  be  arretted  during  their  aflual  at- 
tendance, which  includes  the  ncccffary  coming  and  re- 
turning. Seamen  in  the  king's  fcrvice  are  privileged 
from  arrefts  for  debts  under  20I.  (l  Geo.  II.  c.  14. 
and  14  Geo.  II.  c.  38.)  ;  and  foldiers  or  marines  are 
not  liable  to  arrefts  for  a  debt  of  lefs  than  lol. 
(30  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  II.)  And  no  arreft  can  be  made 
in  the  king's  prefence,  nor  within  the  verge  of  his 
royal  palace,  nor  in  any  place  where  the  king's  jufti- 
ces  are  aflually  fitting.  The  king  hath  moreover  a 
fpecial  prerogative  (which  indeed  is  very  feldom  ex- 
erted), that  he  may  by  his  lurit  of  protection  privilege 
a  defendant  from  all  perfonal,  and  many  real  fuits,  for 
one  year  at  a  time,  and  no  longer  ;  in  refptfl  of  his 
being  engaged  in  his  fcrvice  out  of  the  realm.  And 
the  king  alfo  by  the  common  law  might  take  hi^  cre- 
ditor into  his  proteiSlion,  fo  that  no  one  might  fue  or 
arreft  him  till  the  king's  debt  was  paid  :  but  by  the 
ftatute  25  Edw.  III.  c.  19.  notwithftanding  fuch  pro- 
teftion,  another  creditor  may  proceed  to  judtment 
againft  him,  with  a  ftay  of  execution,  till  the  king's 
debt  be  paid  ;  unlefs  fuch  creditor  will  ur-dertake  for 
the  king's  debt,  and  then  he  ftiall  have  execution  for 
both.  And,  Isftly,  By  ftatute  29  Car.  II.  c.  7.  no 
arruft  can  be  made,  nor  procefs  ferved,  upon  a  Sunday, 
except  for  treifon,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace. 

2.  An  arreft  in  a  criminal  caufe  is  the  apprehending 
or  reftraining  one's  peifon,  in  order  to  be  forthcoming 
to  anfwer  an  alleged  crime.  To  this  arreft  all  perfons 
whatfoever  are,  without  diftiniflion,  equally  liable;  and 
doors  may  be  broken  open  to  arreft  the  offender  :  but 
no  man  is  to  be  arreftcd,  unlefs  charged  with  fuch  a 
crime  as  will  at  leaft  jullify  holding  him  to  bail  when 
taken.  There  is  this  difference  alfo  between  arrefts  in 
civil  and  criminal  cafes,  that  none  ftiall  be  arreftcd  for 
debt,  trefpafs,  or  other  caufe  of  acElion,  but  by  virtue 
of  a  precept  or  commandment  out  of  fome  court  ;  but 
for  treafon,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace,  any  man 
may  arreft  with  or  without  warrant  or  precept.  But 
the  king  cannot  command  any  one  by  word  of  mouth 
to  be  arretted  ;  for  he  muft  do  it  by  writ,  or  order  of 
his  courts,  according  to  hw:  nor  may  the  kirig  arreft 
any  man  for  fufpicion  of  trealon,  or  felony,  as  his  fub- 
jefts  may  ;  becaufe,  if  he  doth  wrong,  the  party  can- 
not have  an  aftion  ngainl^  him. 

Arrefts  by  private   perfons   are  in  fome  cafes  com- 
manded.    Perfons  prefent  at  the  committing  of  a  fe- 
lony 
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Arreft  lonj  muft  ufe  llieir  endeavours  to  apprehend  the  offend- 
er, under  penalty  of  fine  and  iraptifonmeni: ;  and  they 
are  alfo,  with  the  utmofl  diligence  to  puifue  and  en- 
deavour to  take  all  thofe  who  Ihall  be  guilty  thereof 
out  of  their  view,  upon  a  hue  and  cry  levied  againrt 
them.  By  the  vagrant  aft  17  Geo.  II.  c.  5.  every 
perfon  may  apprehend  beggars  and  vagrants;  and  eve- 
ry private  perfon  is  bound  to  affift  an  officer  requiring 
liira  to  apprehend  a  felon. 

In  forae  cafes  likewife  arrefts  by  private  pcrfons  are 
rewarded  by  law.  By  the  4  md  5  William  and  Ma- 
ry, c.  8.  perfons  apprehending  highwaymen,  and  pro- 
fecuting  them  to  a  convii^ion,  are  entitled  to  a  reward 
of  40I. ;  and  if  they  are  killed  in  the  attempt,  their 
executors,  Sic.  are  entitled  to  the  like  reward.  By 
the  6  and  7  William  III.  c.  17.  perfons  apprehending 
counterfeiters  and  clippers  of  the  coin,  and  profecuting 
them  to  conviftion  are  entitled  to  40I. 

By  5  Ann,  c.  31.  perfons  who  (hall  take  any  one 
guilty  of  burglary,  or  the  felonious  breaking  and  en- 
tering any  houfe  in  the  day  time,  and  profecute  them 
to  conviftion,  (hall  receive  the  fura  of  40I.  within  one 
month  after  fuch  conviftion. 

V.Hth  regard  to  arrefts  by  public  officers,  as  watch- 
men, conftables,  &c.  they  are  either  made  by  their 
own  authority,  which  differs  but  very  little  from  the 
power  of  a  private  perfon  ;  or  they  are  made  by  a 
warrant  from  a  juftice  of  peace.      See  Warrant. 

y^RRSST  of  yudgment^  in  Law,  the  afTigning  juft 
reafon  why  judgment  fhould  not  pafs:  as,  Want  of  no- 
tice of  the  trial  ;  a  material  dcfcft  in  the  pleading; 
when  the  record  differs  from  the  deed  impleaded ; 
when  perfons  are  mifnamed  ;  where  more  is  given  by 
the  verdi£l  than  is  laid  in  the  declaration,  &c.  This 
may  be  done  either  in  criminal  or  civil  cafes. 

ARRESTMENT,  in  Scots  Law,  fignifies  the  fe- 
curing  of  a  criminal  till  trial,  or  till  he  find  caution  to 
Hand  trial,  in  what  are  called  bailable  crimes.  In  ci- 
vil cafes,  it  fignifies  either  the  detaining  of  ftrangers, 
or  natives  in  tneditatione  fugte,  till  they  find  caution 
judicio  Ji/li,  or  the  attaching  thr  effefts  of  a  ftranger 
in  order  to  found  jurifdiftion.  But,  in  the  tnoft  ge- 
neral acceptation  of  the  word,  it  denotes  that  diligence 
by  which  a  creditor  detains  the  goods  or  effefls  of  his 
debtor  in  the  hands  of  third  parties  till  the  debt  due  to 
him  be  either  paid  or  feciircd.      See  Law. 

ARRESTO  FACTO  super  bonis,  &c.  a  writ 
brought  by  a  denizen  againft  the  goods  of  aliens  found 
within  this  kingdom,  as  a  recompenfe  for  goods  taken 
from  him  in  a  foreign  country. 

ARRESTS,  in  Farriery,  mangy  tumours  upon  a 
horfe's  hinder  legs,  between  the  ham  and  the  p3- 
fteri>. 

ARRETIUM,  (Cicero,  Cfcfar);  Arrhetium,  (Pto- 
lemy) ;  Vrbs  ylrrhctinorum,  (Polybius)  ;  one  of  the 
twelve  ancient  towns  of  Tufcany,  near  the  Amis  and 
Clanis,  fitunttd  in  a  pleafant  valley.  Now  yJre'x.-x-o, 
42  miles  eafl  of  Florence.  E.  Long.  13.  18.  N.  Lat. 
43.  15. 

ARRHAHONARII,  a  feft  of  Chriflians,  who 
held  that  the  eucharill  is  neither  the  real  flflh  or  blood 
of  Chrift,  nor  yet  the  fign  of  thcin  ;  but  only  the 
pledge  or  cainell  thereof. 

ARRHEPHORIA,  a  fcall  among  the  Athenians, 
iriflituted  in  honour  of  Minerva,  and  Herfe  daughter 


of  Ceerops.  The  word  is  compofed  o^  ti^^r%r,  my/lrry,  Arriin 
ahd  ^fg«,  I  carry;  on  account  of  certain  mylterious 
things  which  were  carried  in  proceflion  at  this  folem- 
nity. — Boys,  or,  as  fome  fay,  girls,  between  feven  and  ' 
twelve  years  of  age,  were  the  miniflirs  that  aflilied  at 
this  feafl,  and  were  denominated  ajju^o^oi.  This  feaft 
was  alfo  called  Herjifihoria,  from  the  daughter  of  Ce- 
erops, already  mentioned. 

ARRIAN,  a  famous  philofopher  and  hiftorian  un- 
der the  emperor  Hadrian  and  the  two  Antonines,  was 
born  at  Nicomedia  in  Bithynia.  His  great  learning 
and  eloquence  procured  him  the  title  of  The  ftcand 
Xenophort ,  and  raifed  him  to  the  moft  confiderable 
dignities  at  Rome,  even  the  confullhip  itfelf.  We  have 
four  books  of  \\k  Dijlertations  upon  EpiBelus,  whofe 
fcholar  he  had  been  ;  and  his  Hijiory  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  in  feven  books,  is  greatly  admired  by  the  beft 
judge?. 

ARRIERE,  the  hinder  or  poflerior  part  of  any 
thing. 

Arrierr  Ban,  in  the  French  cuftoms,  was  a  gene- 
ral proclamation,  whereby  the  king  furamoned  to  war 
all  that  held  of  him,  both  his  vaffals,  i.  e.  the  noblelTe, 
and  the  vaffals  of  his  vaffals. 

Arrif.re  Fee,  or  Fief,  is  a  fee  dependent  on  a  fu- 
perior  one.  Thefe  fees  commenced,  when  the  dukes 
and  counts,  rendering  their  governments  hereditary 
in  their  families,  diilributed  to  their  otTicers  parts  of 
the  royal  domains  which  they  found  in  tlieir  refpeflive 
provinces,  and  t  vcn  permitted  thofe  officers  to  gratify 
the  foldiers  under  them  in  the  fame  manner. 

ARROBAS,  or  Arobas,  a  weight  ufed  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  the  foreign  dominions  of  both.  -The 
arrobas  of  Portugal  is  alio  called  crnta,  and  contains 
thirty-two  Lifbon  pounds  ;  that  of  Spain  contains 
twenty-five  Spanifli  pounds.  In  Peru  it  is  called  ar- 
nife. 

ARROE,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Denmark,  in  the  Baltic 
fea,  a  little  fouth  of  the  ifland  of  Funen.  It  is  eight 
miles  in  length,  and  about  two  in  breadth  ;  and  pro- 
duces corn,  anifeed,  black  c.ittle,  and  horles.  It  has 
three  parifhes,  the  moft  confiderable  of  which  is  Rop- 
ing. It  ftands  at  the  fouth  fide  of  the  illaiid,  in  the 
bottom  of  a  bay,  and  has  a  port  with  fome  trade. 
E.  Long.  9.  40.  N.  Lat.  55.  20.  , 

ARROJO,  De  St  Servan,  a  town  o*'  Spain,  in 
Eftremadura.     W.  Long.  5.  ?o.  N.  Lat.  38.  40. 

ARRONDEE,  in  Heraldry,  a  ciofs,  the  arms  of 
wliich  are  compoled  of  leftions  of  a  circle,  not  oppo- 
fite  to  each  other,  fo  as  to  make  the  arms  bulge  out 
thicker  in  one  part  than  another  ;  but  the  fcftions  of 
each  arm  lying  the  fame  way,  fo  that  the  arm  is  eve- 
rywhere of  an  equal  thicknefs,  and  all  of  them  ter- 
minating at  the  edge  of  the  efcutche  ^n  like  the  plain- 
crofs. 

ARROW,  a  miffive  weapon  of  offence,  {lender, 
pointfd,  and  barbed,  to  be  caft  or  fliot  with  r^  bow. 
See  Archery. 

Akroit  Makers,  are  called  fetchers  ;  and  were  for- 
merly, ns  well  as  bowyers,  perfons  of  great  confe- 
quence  in  the  coinmnnwealih. 

Arrow-heads  and  quarrcK  were  to  be  well  boched  or 
brafed  and  hardened  at  the  points  with  ftrel  ;  the  do- 
ing of  which  fceras  to  have  been  the  bufin<  fs  of  the 
arrow-fmith, 
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AkMif-llcad.     Sec  SagittariAi  Botant  Intltii. 

Aku.oiv-R.O'U,     See  Maranta,   Botany  Index. 

ARyACES,  othcrwilc  Mithmdat/.s,  a  king  of 
tlic  P.iitlii;<iii>,  ('iiokirn  ot  in  tile  lirli  book  of  Macct- 
Lees,  xiv.  2.  He  confiderMlily  tnl^rjjed  the  Icingdom 
of  Pdrtlii^  by  his  good  condui^^  and  valour,     bcc  Pak- 

THIA. 

AKSCHIN,  in  commerce,  a  long  meafuie  uftd  in 
China  to  meafure  ftuff^.  Four  arlcliins  m^ke  three 
yards  of  London. 

ARSENAL,  a  royal  or  public  magazine,  or  place 
appi)intcd  for  the  making  and  keeping  of  arms,  neccf- 
fary  either  for  defence  or  aflauil.  Some  derive  this 
word  from  arx  ^furtrifs  i  others;  Irom  an,  denoting  a 
machine;  others  again  from  dr.v  iMAJcnatut,  becaufe 
tliis  waiy  the  defence  of  the  fcnate  :  but  the  more  pro- 
bable opinion  derives  it  from  the  Arabic  darfemia, 
which  fignllics  arfenal. 

The  arren;il  ot  Venice  is  the  place  where  the  galleys 
are  built  and  laid  up.  The  arlenal  of  Paris  is  ihat 
where  the  cannon  or  great  guns  are  caft.  It  has  this 
infcription  over  the  gare  : 

JE-tna  hccc  Henrico  viilcania  tela  minijlrat, 
Tela  Giganlaos  debellalura  furores. 

There  are  arfenals,  or  flore-houfes,  appropriated  to 
naval  furniture  and  equipments.  At  Marleillcs  is  the 
arfenal  for  the  galleys  ;  and  at  Toulon,  Rochfort,  and 
Brcil,  are  thofe  for  the  men  of  ivar, 

ARSENIC.  See  Mineralogy  and  Chemistry 
Indtx. 

ARSENIUS,  a  deacon  of  the  Roman  church,  of 
great  learning  and  piety.  He  was  pitched  upon  by 
the  pope  to  go  to  the  emperor  Theodofius,  as  tutor  to 
his  fori  Arcadius.  Arfenius  arrived  at  Conftantinople 
in  the  year  383.  The  emperor  happening  one  day  to 
go  into  the  room  where  Arfenius  was  inflrufting  Ar- 
cadius, liis  Ton  wjs  feated  and  the  preceptor  (landing  \ 
at  this  he  vvas  exceedingly  difpleaied,  took  from  his  fon 
the  imperial  ornaments,  made  Arfenius  fit  in  his  place, 
and  ordered  Arcadius  for  the  future  to  receive  his  lef- 
fons  Handing  uncovered.  Arcadius,  however,  profited 
but  little  by  his  tutor's  inftrufViuns,' for  fome  time  af- 
ter he  formed  a  deiign  of  defpatching  him.  The  offi- 
cer to  whom  Arcadius  had  applied  for  this  purpofe,  di- 
vulged the  affair  to  Arfenius,  who  retired  to  the  de- 
ferts  of  Sceie,  where  he  pafftd  many  years  in  the  exer- 
cifes  of  the  moff  llrift  and  fervent  devotion.  He  died 
there,  at  95  years  of  age. 

ARSHOT,  a  town  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands, 
fituated  about  14  miles  eall  of  the  city  of  Mechlin,  in 
E.  Long.  4.  4y.  N.  Lat.  51.  5. 

ARSINOE,  in  Ancient  (Jeography,  a  town  of  E- 
gypt,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  near  its 
extremity,  to  the  fouth  of  Hieropolis,  (Strabo,  Pto- 
lemy) ;  called  Cleopatris  by  fome.  Another  Arfinoe, 
a  town  of  Cilicia,  (Ptolemy)  ;  and  the  fifth  of  that 
name  in  Cilicia,  (Stephanus)  ;  with  a  road  or  ftation 
for  (hips,  (Strabo).  A  third  Arfinoe,  in  the  fouth  of 
Cyprus,  with  a  port  between  Citium  and  Salamis, 
(Strabo).  A  fourth,  an  inland  town  of  Cyprus,  call- 
ed Marium  formerly,  (Stephanus).  A  fifth  in  the 
north  of  Cyprus,  between  Acamas  and  Soli,  (Strabo)  ; 
fo  called  from  Arfinoe,  a  queen  of  Egypt,  Cyprus  be- 
ing in  the  hands  of  the  Ptolemies.     A  fixth  Arfinoe, 
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a  muitimc  lo.vn  of  Cyrene,  formerly  called  Teuihira. 
A  feventh  Arfinoe,  in  the  Nomos  Arfinoiles,  to  the 
Weft  of  the  ^eracleotes,  on  the  wcCein  bank  of  the  v. 
Nile,  lormerly  called  CrocodHorum  L'rl/j,  (Stiabo)  ; 
tiie  n:ime  Arfinoe  conlinued  under  Adrian,  (Coin.) 
Ptolemy  calls  this  Arfii.oc  an  inLnd  metropoli',  and 
llicrefoif  at  fome  diflance  from  the  Nile,  with  a  pott 
called  Piohmaii.  An  eighth  Arlinoc,  a  maritime 
town  of  Lycia  ;  fo  Called  by  Plolemy  Philadelphu?, 
after  the  name  of  his  confoit,  which  did  not  hold  long, 
it  afterwirds  recovering  its  ancient  lUtmr  Patara,  (Stra- 
bo). A  ninth,  a  town  of  the  Troglodylx,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  which  towards  Ethiopia  is 
termiiinted  by  a  promontory  called  Z^jr^,  (Ptolemy). 
This  Arfinoe  is  called  Berenice,  and  the  third  of  that 
name  in  this  quarter,  with  the  diflinfllon  J'.pideret  ; 
becaufe  fituated  on  a  nctk  of  land  lunning  out  a  great 
way  into  ilie  iea. 

ARSIS  and  i  hesis,  in  Mufc,  is  a  term  applied  to 
compofilions  in  which  one  part  tifcs  aud  the  other 
falls. 

ARSMART.     See  Persicaria,  Botany  Index: 

ARSON,  in  Englijh  Law,  is  the  malicious  and  wil- 
ful burning  of  the  houfe  or  oulhoufe  of  another  man  j 
which  is  felony  at  common  law. 

This  is  an  offence  of  very  great  malignity,  and  much 
more  pernicious  to  the  public  than  fimple  theft  :  be- 
caufe, firft,  it  is  an  offence  againft  that  right  of  habi- 
tation which  is  acquired  by  the  law  of  nature  as  well 
as  by  the  laws  of  fociety  j  ne.xt,  becaufe  of  the  terror 
and  confufion  that  neccffarily  attends  it  ;  and,  laftly, 
becaufe  in  fimple  theft  the  thing  ftolen  only  changes  its 
mafter,  but  ftilP  remains  in  effe  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  •,  whereas  by  burning  the  very  fubfiance  is  ab- 
folutely  deftroyed.  It  is  alio  frequently  more  deftiuc- 
tive  than  murder  itfel.*^,  of  which  too  it  is  often  the 
caufe  :  fince  murder  atrocious  as  it  is,  feldom  extends 
beyond  the  felonious  aft  defigned,  whereas  fire  too  fre- 
quently involves  in  the  common  calamity  perfons  un- 
known to  the  incendiary,  and  not  intended  to  be  hurt 
by  him,  and  friends  as  well  as  enemies. 

ARSURA,  in  ancient  cutloms,  a  term  ufed  for.the 
melting  of  gold  or  filver,  either  to  refine  them,  or  to 
examine  their  value. — The  method  of  doing  this  is  ex- 
phined  at  large  in^  the  Black  Book  of  the  Exchequer, 
afcribed  to  Gervaife,  in  the  chapter  Di  o^io  Militit 
Argenturi:,  being  in  thofe  days  of  great  ule,  on  ac- 
count of  the  various  places  and  different  manners  ia 
which  the  king's  money  was  paid. 

Arsura,  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  lofs  or  diminution  of 
the  metal  in  the  trial.  In  this  fenfe,  a  pound  vm  faid 
tot  ordure  denarios,  to  lofe  fo  many  pennyweights. 

Arsura  is  alio  ufed  for  the  duft  and  fweepings  of 
filverfraitbs,  and  others,  who  work  in  filvtir,  melted 
down. 

ART  Is  defined  by  Lord  Bacon,  a  proper  difpofal 
of  the  things  of  nature  by  human  thought  and  expe- 
rience, fo  as  to  anfwer  the  feveral  purpofes  of  man- 
kind ;  in  which  fenfe  art  ftands  oppofed  to  nature. 

.  Art  is  principally  ufed  for  a  fyftcm  of  rules  ferving 
to  facilitate  the  performance  of  certain  aclions  ;  in 
which  fenfe  it  ftands  oppofed  Kafcience^  or  a  fyftem  of 
fpeculative  principles. 

Arts  are  commonly  divided  into  ufeful  or  mcchanie, 
liberal  ax pu lite.     The  former  aie  thofe   wherein  the 
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hand  and  body  are  more  concerned  than   the  mind  j  of 
'^  which  kind  are  moft  of  thole   which   furnifh  us  with 

the  neceffiiries  of  life,  and  are  popularly  known  by  the 
name  ot  trades  ;  as  baking,  brewing,  carpentry,  fmith- 
cry,  weaving,  &c. — The  latter  are  fuch  as  depend  more 
on  the  labour  of  the  mind  than  that  of  the  hand  j  they 
are  the  produce  of  the  imagination,  their  eflence  con- 
fifts  in  exprejjion,  and  their  end  is  pleafure.  Of  this 
I  kind  are  poetry,  painting,  mufic,  &c. 

Origin  and  Progrefs  vf  the  Akts.  Some  ufeful  arts  muft  be 
Tiearly  coeval  with  the  human  race  ;  for  food,  clothing, 
^nd  habitation,  even  in  their  original  fimplicity,  require 
fome  art.  Many  other  arts  are  of  fuch  antiquity  as  to 
place  the  inventors  beyond  the  reach  of  tradition.  Seve- 
ral have  gradually  crept  into  the  world  without  an  in- 
ventor. The  bufy  mind,  however,  accuftomed  to  a  be- 
ginning in  things,  cannot  reft  till  it  finds  or  imagines 
a  beginning  to  every  art.  1  he  moft  probable  conjec- 
tures of  this  nature  the  reader  may  fee  in  the  hiftorical 
introductions  to  the  different  articles. 

In  all  countries  where  the  people  are  barbarous  and 
illiterate,  the  progrefs  of  arts  is  extremely  flow.  It  is 
vouched  by  an  old  French  poem,  that  the  virtues  of  the 
loadftone  were  knoxvn  in  France  before  the  year  I J  80. 
The  mariner's  corapafs  was  exhibited  at  Venice  anno 
1260,  by  Paulus  Venetus,  as  his  own  invention.  John 
Goya  of  Amalfi  was  the  firft  who,  many  years  after- 
ward, ufed  it  in  navigation  ;  and  alio  paffed  for  being 
the  inventor.  Though  it  was  ufed  it  China  for  navi- 
gation long  before  it  was  known  in  Europe,  yet  to  this 
day  it  is  not  fo  perfefi:  as  in  Europe.  Inftead  of  fuf- 
pending  it  in  order  to  make  it  aft  freely,  it  is  placed 
upon  a  bed  of  fand,  by  which  every  motion  of  the  ftiip 
difturbs  its  operation.  Hand-mills,  termed  querns, 
were  early  ufed  for  grinding  corn  ;  and  when  corn  came 
to  be  raifed  in  greater  quantity,  horlc-miljs  fucceeded. 
Water-mills  for  grinding  corn  are  defcribed  by  Vitru- 
vius.  Wind-mills  were  knoivn  in  Greece,  and  in  Ara- 
bia as  early  as  the  feventh  century  ;  and  yet  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  them  in  Italy  till  the  fourteenth.  That 
they  were  not  known  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry VIII.  appears  from  a  houfehold  book  of  an  earl  of 
Northumberland,  cotemporary  with  that  king,  ftating 
an  allowance  for  three  mill  horfes,  "  two  to  draw  in 
the  mill,  and  one  to  carry  (luff  to  and  fro  the  mill." 
Water-mills  for  corn  muft  in  England  have  been  of  a 
later  date.  The  ancients  had  mirror-glaffes,  and  em- 
■ployed  glafs  to  imitate  cryftal  vafes  and  goblets  ;  yet 
they  never  thought  of  ufing  it  in  windows.  In  the 
13th  century,  the  Venetians  were  the  only  people  who 
had  the  art  of  making  cryftal  glafs  for  mirrors.  A 
clock  that  ftrikes  the  hours  was  unknown  in  Europe 
till  the  end  of  the  I  2th  century.  And  hence  the  cu- 
flom  of  employing  men  to  proclaim  the  hcurs  during 
night  ;  which  to  this  day  continues  in  Germany,  Flan- 
ders, and  England.  Galileo  was  the  firft  who  con- 
ceived an  idea  that  a  pendulum  might  be  ufed  for 
meafuring  time  ;  and  Huygens  was  the  firft  who  put 
the  idea  in  execution,  by  making  a  pendulum  clock. 
Hook,  in  the  year  1660,  invented  a  (piral  fpring  for 
a  watch,  thouf'.h  a  watch  was  far  from  being  a  new  in- 
vention. Paper  was  made  no  earlier  than  the  14th 
century  ;  and  the  invention  of  printing  was  a  century 
later.      Silk    manufaflurcs  were    long    eftabliftied  ia 
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Gre"ce  before  filk-worms  were  introduced  there.  The  Art>. 
manufafturers  were  provided  with  raw  filk  from  Per- '  ^i  ' 
fia  :  but  that  commerce  being  frequently  interrupted 
by  war,  two  monks,  in  the  reign  of  Juftinian,  brought 
eggs  of  the  filk-worm  from  Hindoftan,  and  taught 
their  countrymen  the  method  of  managing  them. — 
The  art  of  reading  made  a  very  flow  progrefs.  To 
encourfige  that  art  in  England,  the  capital  puniftiment 
for  murder  was  remitted,  if  the  criminal  could  but 
read,  which  in  law  language  is  termed  benefit  of  cler- 
gy. One  would  imagine  that  tlie  arts  muft  have  made 
a  very  rapid  progrefs  when  fo  greatly  favoured  :  but 
there  is  a  fignal  proof  of  the  contrary  :  for  fo  fmall  an 
edition  of  the  Bible  as  600  copies,  tranflated  into  Eng- 
lifli  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was  not  wholly  fold 
off  in  three  years.  The  people  of  England  mull  have 
been  profoundly  ignorant  in  Oueen  Elizabeth's  time, 
when  a  forged  claufe  added  to  the  20th  article  of  the 
Englifli  creed  paffed  'unnoticed  till  about  50  years 
ago. 

The  difcoveries  of  the  Portuguefe  on  the  weft  coaft 
of  Africa  is  a  remarkable  inftance  of  the  flow  progrefs 
of  arts.  In  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  they 
were  totally  ignorant  of  that  coaft  beyond  Cape  Non, 
z8  degrees  north  latitude.  In  1410,  the  celebrated 
Prince  Henry  of  Portugal  fitted  out  a  fleet  for  difco- 
veries, which  proceeded  along  the  coaft  to  Cape  Boja- 
dore  in  28  deg.  but  had  not  courage  to  double  it.  In 
1418,  Triftan  Vaz  difcovered  the  ifland  Porto  Santo; 
and  the  year  after,  the  ifland  Madeira  was  difcovered. 
In  1439,  a  Portuguefe  captain  doubled  Cape  Bajadore  ; 
and  the  next  year  the  Portuguefe  reached  Cape  Blan- 
co, lat.  20  degrees.  In  1446,  Nuna  Triftan  doubled 
Cape  de  Verd,  lat.  14.  40.  In  1448,  Don  Gonzallo 
Vallo  took  poffeffion  of  the  Azores.  In  1449,  the 
iflands  of  Cape  de  Vcrd  were  difcovered  for  Don  Hen- 
ry. In  147 1,  Pedro  d'Efcovar  difcovered  the  ifland 
St  Thomas  and  Prince's  ifland.  In  1484,  Diego  Cam 
difcovered  the  kingdom  of  Congo.  In  i486,  Bartlio- 
lomew  Diaz,  employed  by  John  II.  of  Portugal,  dou- 
bled the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  he  called  Colo 
Tormentofo,  from  the  tempeftuous  weather  he  found  in 
the  paflage.  '  ^ 

The  exertion  of  national  fpirit  upon  any  particular Caufes 
art,  promotes  aftivity  to  prcfecute  other  arts.  The  which  ad- 
Romans,  by  conftant  ftudy,  came  to  excel  in  the  att^'''"*^'"<'  "''^ 
of  war,  which  led  them  naturally  to  improve  uponPJ!°5''' 
other  arts.  Having,  in  the  progrels  of  fociety,  ac- 
quired fome  degree  of  tafte  and  polifh,  a  talent  for 
writing  broke  forth.  Nevius  compofed  in  verfe  feven 
books  of  the  Punic  war ;  befides  comedies,  replete 
with  bitter  raillery  aganift  the  nobility.  Ennius  wrote 
annals,  and  an  epic  poem.  Lucius  Androiiicus  was 
the  father  of  dramatic  poetry  in  Rome.  Pacuvius 
wrote  tragedies.  Plautus  and  Terence  wrote  come- 
dies. Lucilius  compofrj  fatirts,  whit  h  Cicero  efteems 
to  be  flight  and  void  of  erudition.  Fahius  Piilor,  Cin- 
cius  Alimentus,  Pifo  Frugi,  Valeriu'  Antias,  and  Ca- 
to,  were  rather  annalifts  than  hiflorians,  confining 
themfelves  to  naked  fafts,  ranged  in  order  of  time. 
The  genius  of  the  Romans  for  the  fine  arts  was  much 
inflamed  by  Greek  learning,  when  free  intercourfe  be- 
tween tic  two  nations  was  opened.  Many  of  thole 
who.inade  the  gieatcft  figure  in  the  Koman  llate  com- 
menced 
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mtmoiis  ot    his  own   tranlaftions,    a  work  much 
eftcenipd  evfii  in  the  d;iys  of  Plutarch. 

The  proj^rcls  of  art  fclilom   fails  to  be  ra|iid,   when 
a   people  happen   to  be  roulid  out  of  a  torpid  Itate  by 
i'omc   fortunate  change  of  circumOances.      Prolperity, 
contraftcd  with  former  abalement,   ^(ive^i  to  the  mind  a 
fpring,   which    is  vijjoroully  exerted  in  every  new  pur- 
fiiit.      The  Athenians  made   but  a  mean  figure  under 
the   tyranny  of   Pilillratus  ;  but   upon  regaining   free- 
dom and  independence,  they  were  converted   into  he- 
roes.    Miletus,  a  Greek  city  of  Ionia,  being  dcflroy- 
fd  by   the  king  of  Perfia,  and  the  inhabitants  made 
ll.ives,  the  Athenians,  deeply  affefled  with   the   mil'ery 
of  their  brethren,   boldly  attacked  the  king  in  his  own 
tlomiiiions,  and  burnt  the  city  of  Sardiv.      In  lefs  than 
lO  years  after,  they  gained    a  fignal  vidory  at   Mara- 
thon-, and,  under  Themilfocles,  m.ide  head  againlt  that 
prodigious  army  with    which  Xeixes  threatened   utter 
ruin  to  Greece.      Such  prufperity  produced  its  ufuiil  ef- 
fects :    arts   llourilhed  with   arms,   and  Athens  became 
the  chief  theatre  for  fciences,  as  well  as  for  fine  arts. 
The    reign  of  Auguftus  Crefar,   which   put   an   end  to 
the  rancour  of  civil  war,   and  reliored  peace  to  Rome, 
with  the  comforts  of  iociety,   proved  an  aufpicious  era 
for  literature;  and  produced  a  cloud  of  Latin  hillorians, 
poets,  and  philofophers,  to  whom  the  moderns  are  in- 
debted  for  their  tafle   and  talents.      One  who  makes  a 
figure   roufes  emulation   in   all  :  one  catches  fire  from 
nnother,  and  the  national  fpirit  is  everywhere  triumph- 
ant :  clalfical  works  are  compofed,  and  ufeful  difcove- 
ries  made  in  every  art  and   Icience.     With  regard  to 
Rome,  it  is  true,   that  the   Roman  government  under 
Augulhis  was  in  ctTetl  dtfpotic:   but  deipotifm,  in  that 
fingle  inilance,  made  no  obilruflion   to  literature,    it 
having  been  the  policy  of  that  reign  to  hide  power  as 
much  as   pofl'ible.     A  fimilar  revolution  happened  in 
Tulcany  about    three    centuries  ago.     Tliat    country 
having  been  divided  into  a  number  of  fmall  republics, 
the  people  excited  by  mutual  hatred  between  Imall  na- 
tions  in   clofe    neighbourhood,    became   ferocious  and 
bloody,  flaming  with  revenge  for  the  flightefl  offence. 
Thefe  lepublics    being  united    under  the   great  duke 
of  Tufcany,  enjoyed  the  fweets  of  peace  in  a  mild  go- 
vernment.  That  comfortable   revoirJtion,   which   made 
the  deeper  imprefTion  by  a  retrofpeft  to  recent  calami- 
ties,   roufed   the  national  fpirit,  and   produced  ardent 
application   to  arts  and  literature.      The  reftoration  of 
the  royal  family  in  England,  which  put  an   end   to  a 
cruel  and  envenomed  civil  war,  promoted  improvements 
of  every  kind;  arts  and  indullry  made  a  rapid  progrefs 
Hmong  the  people,  though  left  to  themfelves  by  a  wck 
and  tlurtuating  adminiilrationr     Had  the  nation,  uroa 
that   favourable  turn  of  fortune,    been   bleffed  with   a 
fucceflion  of  able  and  virtuous  princes,  to  what  a  height 
might  not  arts    and   fciences   have  been  carried  !     In 
Scotland,  a  favourable  period  for  improvement  was  the 
reign  of  the  firit  Robert,   after  lliaking  olT  the  Englilli 
yoke  ;   but  the  domineering   fpirit  of  the  feudal  lyllem 
rendered  every  attempt  abortive.     The  relloration  of 
the  royal  family  mentioned  above,  animated   the  legif- 
lature  of  Scotland   to  promote  manufaflures  of  various 
kinds  :   but  in  vain  ;   for  the  union  of  the  two  crowns 
had  introduced   difpotifm  into   Scotland,  which  funk 
the  genius  of  the  people,  and  rendered  them  heartlefs 
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Liberty,  indeed,   a-id   many  other  ad-       Am. 
vantages,  were   procured  to  ihcm  by  the  uni'  n   oi   the  '""' 

two  kingdoms  ;  but  the  (alutary  efTecis  were  long  Gj. 
fpended  by  mutual  enmity,  lurli  as  commonly  iui<fifts 
between  neighbouring  nations.  I'.nmity  graifually  wore 
out,  and  the  eyes  of  the  Scots  were  opened  to  the 
advantages  of  their  prefcnt  condition  ;  the  national 
fpirit  was  roufed  to  emulate  and  tu  excel  ;  tairntt 
were  exerted,  hitherto  latent  ;  and  Scotland  at  ptefTit 
makes  a  figure  in  arts  and  fciences  above ^hjt  it  e\er 
made  while  an  independent  kingdom. 

Another  caufe  of  aflivity  and  animation,  is  the  be- 
ing engaged  in  I'ome  important  action  ot  doubtful  e- 
vent  ;  a  Itruggle  for  liberty,  the  refilling  a  potent  in- 
vader, or  the  like.  Greece,  divided  into  fmall  llatcj 
frequently  at  war  with  each  other,  advanced  literature 
and  the  fine  arts  to  unrivalled  perfection.  The  Corfi- 
cans,  while  engaged  in  a  perilous  war  for  defence  of 
their  liberties,  exerted  a  vigorous  nation-jl  fpirit  ;  they 
founded  a  univerfity  for  arts  and  fciences,  a  public  li- 
brary, and  a  public  bank.  After  a  long  (lupor  during 
the  dark  ages  of  Clirillianity,  arts  and  literature  reviv- 
ed among  the  turbulent  flates  of  Italy.  The  Royal 
Society  in  London,  and  the  academy  of  Sciences  in 
Paris,  were  both  of  them  inftituted  after  civil  wars  that 
had  animated  the  people  and  roufed  their  activity. 

As  the  progrefs  of  arts  and  fciences  toward  perfec- 
tion is  greatly  promoted  by  emulation,  nothing  is  more 
fatal  to  an  art  or  fcience  than  to  remove  that  fpur,  at 
where  fome  extraordinary  genius  appears  who  foart 
above  rivalfliip.  Mathematics  feem  to  be  declining  in 
Britain  ;  the  great  Newton,  liaving  furpalTed  all  the 
ancients,  has  not  left  to  the  moderns  even  the  fainteft 
hope  of  equalling  him  ;  and  what  man  will  enter  the 
lifts  who  defpairs  of  viftory  ; 

In  a  country  thinly  peopled,  where  even  necelTary 
arts  want  hands,  it  is  common  to  fee  one  perfon  ex- 
crcifing  more  arts  than  one  :  in  feveral  parts  of  Scot- 
land, one  man  ferves  as  a  phyfician,  furgeon,  and  apo- 
thecary. In  every  populous  country,  even  fimple  arts 
are  fplit  into  parts,  and  each  part  has  an  artift  appro- 
priated to  it.  In  the  large  towns  of  ancient  Egypt, 
a  phyfician  was  confined  to  a  fingle  difeafe.  In  me- 
chanic arts  that  method  is  excellent.  As  a  hand  con- 
fined to  a  fingle  operation  becomes  both  expert  ai'd  ex- 
peditious, a  mechanic  art  is  perfefled  by  having  its  dif- 
ferent operations  diftributed  among  the  greateft  num- 
ber of  hands :  many  hands  are  employed  in  making  a 
watch,  and  a  iliU  greater  number  in  manufafluting  a 
web  of  woollen  cloth.  Various  arts  or  operations  car- 
ried on  by  the  fame  man,  invigorate  his  mind,  becaufe 
they  exercife  difterent  faculties  ;  and  as  he  cannot  be 
equ;illy  expert  in  every  art  or  operation,  he  is  fre- 
quently reduced  to  fupply  want  of  fkill  by  thought 
and  invention.  Conflant  application,  on  the  contrary, 
to  a  fingle  operation,  confines  the  mind  to  a  fingle 
objc£l,  and  excludes  all  thought  and  invention  :  in 
fuch  a  train  of  life,  the  operator  becomes  dull  and  flu- 
pid,  like  a  bcall  of  burden.  The  diflercnce  is  vifi- 
ble  in  the  manners  of  the  people  :  in  a  country  where, 
from  want  of  hands,  feveral  occupations  im:ft  be  car- 
ried on  by  the  fame  perfon,  the  people  are  knowing 
and  converfable  :  in  a  populous  country,  where  manu- 
fa£lures  llourifli,  they  are  ignorant  and  unfociable. 
The  fame  effetl  is  equally  viCble  in  countries  where  aa 
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art  or  matiufafture  is  confined  to  a  certain  cljifs  of  men. 

It  is  vifible  in  Indoftan,   uliere  the  people  are  divided 
into   cafls,  which   never   mix    even    by  marriage,   and 
where   every    man    follows    his    father's    trade.      The 
Dutch  lint-boors  are  a  fimilar   inftance  :    the   fame    fa- 
milies  carry  on   the   trade   from  generation  to  genera- 
tion ;  and  are  accordingly  ignorant  and   brutifli  even 
beyond   other   Dutch    peafants.       The    inhabitants   of 
Buckhaven,  a  fea  port  in  the  county  of  Fife,  were  ori- 
ginally a  colony  of  foreioners,  invited  hither  to  teach 
our  people  the  art  of  fifhing.     They  continue  filhers  to 
this  day,   marry  among  therafelves,  have   little   inter- 
courfe  %vith  their  neighbours,  and  are  dull  and  ftupid 
-         to  a  proverb. 
Progrefs  of       Ufeful  arts  paved  the  way  to  fine  arts.     Men   upon 
thejf/jear/j.  ,^,j5om  the   former  had    bellowed    every  convenience, 
turned  their  thoughts  to  the  latter.      Beauty  was  ftu- 
died   in   objefts  of  fight  ;    and   men   of  tafte  attached 
themfelves  to  the  fine  arts,   which  multiplied  their  en- 
joyments, and  improved  their  benevolence.     Sculpture 
and   pairrttBg  made   an  early  figure  in  Greece  ;  which 
afforded  plenty  of  beautiful  originals  to  be  copied  in 
thefe   imitative  arts.      Statuary,   a  more  firaple  imita- 
tion th^n  painting,  was  fooner  brought  to  perfedlion  : 
the  ftatue  of  Jupiter  by  Phidias,  and  of  Juno  by  Po- 
lycletes,  though  the  admiration  of  all  the  world,  were 
executed  long  before   the   art   of  light  and  (hade  was 
known.      Apollodorus,   and    Zeuxis  his  difciple,   who 
flourilhed   in   the  95th   Olympiad,   were  the  firll  who 
figured  in  that  art.      Another  caufe  concurred   to  ad- 
vance ftatuary  before  painting  in  Greece,  viz.   a  great 
demand  for  ftatues  of  their  gods.      Architefture,    as  a 
fine    art,  made  a  (lower   progrefs.      Propoitions,   upon 
which    its   elegance   chiefly  depends,  cannot  be   accu- 
rately afcertained,   but  by  an  infinity  of  trials  in  great 
buildings  ;  a  model  cannot   be  relied  on  :   for  a  large 
and  a  fmall  building,  even  of  the  fame  form,  require 
different  proportions. 

From  the  fine  arts  mentioned,  we  proceed  to  lite- 
rature. It  is  agreed,  among  all  antiquaries,  that  the 
firfl  writings  were  in  verfe,  and  that  writing  in  profe 
was  of  a  much  later  date.  The  firlt  Greek  who  wrote 
in  profe  was  Pherecides  Syrus :  the  firft  Roman  was 
Appius  CrEcus,  who  compofed  a  declamation  againft 
Pyrrhus.  The  four  books  of  the  Ch^itah  Bhade, 
which  is  the  facred  book  of  Hindoftsn,  are  compofed 
in  verfe  ftcinzas;  and  the  Arabian  compofitions  in  profe 
followed  long  after  thofe  in  verfe.  To  account  for  that 
Angular  faft,  many  learned  pens  have  been  employed  ; 
but  without  fuccefs.  By  fome  it  has  been  urged,  that 
as  memory  is  the  only  record  of  events  where  writing 
is  unknown,  hiftory  originally  was  compofed  in  verfe 
for  the  fake  of  memory.  This  is  not  fatisfaflory.  To 
undertake  the  painful  tafk  of  compofing  in  verfe,  mere- 
ly for  the  fdke  of  memory,  would  require  more  fore- 
fight  than  ever  was  exerted  by  a  barbarian  :  not  to 
mention  that  other  means  were  ufed  for  preferving  the 
memory  of  remarkable  events;  a  heap  of  (lones,  a  pillar, 
or  other  objeft  that  catches  the  eye.  The  account 
given  by  Longinus  is  more  ingenious.  In  a  fragment 
of  his  treatife  on  verfe,  the  only  part  that  remains,  he 
obferves,  "  that  meafure  or  verfe  belongs  to  poetry, 
becaufc  poetry  reprefents  the  various  pafTions  with 
their  language;  for  which  reafon  the  ancients,  in  their 
ordinary  difcourfe,   delivered  their  thoughts  in  verfe 
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rather  than  in  profe."  Longinus  thought,  that  an-  Arts. 
ciently  men  were  more  expofed  to  accidents  and  dan-  '"^-v~-" 
geis,  than  when  they  were  protefled  by  good  govern- 
ment and  by  fortified  cities.  But  he  feems  not  to  have 
adverted,  that  fear  and  grief  infpired  Lv  dangers  and 
misfortunes,  are  better  fuited  to  humble  profe  than  to 
elevated  verfe.  It  may  be  added,  that  however  natu- 
ral poetical  dii^ion  may  be  when  one  is  animated  with 
any  vivid  paflion,  it  is  not-fuppofable  that  the  ancients 
never  wrote  nor  fpoke  but  when  excited  by  paflion. 
Their  hiftory,  their  lav.s,  their  covenants,  were  cer- 
tainly  not  compofed  in  that  tone  of  mind. 

An  important  article  in  the  progrefs  of  the  fine  arts, 
which  writers  have  not  fufficiently  attended  to,  will 
perhaps  explain  this  myftery.  The  article  is  the  pro- 
feflion  of  a  bard,  which  fprung  up  in  early  times  be- 
fore writing  was  known  *,  and  died  away  gradually  as*  Seethe 
writing  became  more  and  more  commonf.  article 

The  fongs  of  the  bards,  being  univerfal  favourites,  j.  5"^'^^ 
were  certainly  the  firft  compofitions  that  writing  was 
employed  upon  :  they  would  be  carefully  collefted 
by  the  moH  Ikilful  writers,  in  order  to  preferve  them 
in  perpetual  remembrance.  The  following  part  of  the 
progrefs  is  obvious.  People  acquainted  with  no  writ- 
ten compofitions,  but  what  were  in  verfe,  compofed  in 
verfe  their  laws,  their  religious  ceremonies,  and  every 
memorable  tranfadlion  that  was  intended  to  be  prefer- 
ved  in  memory  by  writing.  But  when  fubjefts  of 
writing  multiplied,  and  became  more  and  more  invol- 
ved ;  when  people  began  to  reafon,  to  teach,  and  to 
harangue  ;  they  were  obliged  to  defcend  to  humble 
profe  :  for  to  confine  a  writer  or  fpeaker  to  vetfe  in 
handling  fubjefts  of  that  nature  would  be  a  burden 
unfupportable. 

The  profe  compofitions  of  early  hiflorians  are  all  of  Hiftory. 
them  dramatic.  A  writer  dcftitute  of  art  is  naturally 
prompted  to  relate  h&s  as  he  faw  them  performed  : 
he  introduces  his  perfonages  as  fpeaking  and  confer- 
ring; and  he  himfelf  relates  what  was  afled,  and  not 
fpoke.  The  hiftorical  books  of  the  Old  Teftament 
are  compofed  in  that  mode  ;  and  fo  addifled  to  the 
dramatic  are  the  authors  of  thofe  books,  that  they  fre- 
quently introduce  God  himfelf  iiito  the  dialogue.  At 
the  fame  time,  the  fimplicity  of  that  mode  is  happily 
fuited  to  the  poverty  of  every  language  in  its  early  pe- 
riods. The  dramatic  mode  has  a  delicious  effeft  in 
exprefTing  fentiment,  and  every  thing  that  is  fimple 
and  tender.  Read,  as  an  inftance  of  a  low  incident  be- 
coming, by  that  means,  not  a  little  interefting,  Ruth 
i.  8.  to  iv.  16. 

The  dramatic  mode  is  far  from  pleafing  fo  much  In 
relating  bare  hiftorical  fafts.  Read,  as  an  example, 
the  ftory  of  Adonijah  in  I  Kings  i.  1 1 — 49. 

In  that  paffage  there  are  frequent  repetitions  ;  not 
however  by  the  lame  perfon,  but  by  different  perfons, 
who  have  occafion  in  the  courfe  of  the  ftory  to  fay  the 
fame  things  ;  which  is  natural  in  the  dramatic  mode, 
where  things  are  reprefentcd  precifely  as  they  were 
tranfafted.  In  that  view.  Homer's  repetitions  are  a 
beauty,  not  a  blcmifli ;  for  they  are  confiiied  to  the 
dramatic  part,  and  never  occur  in  the  narrative. 

But  tile  dramatic  mode  of  compofition,  however 
pleafing,  is  tedious  and  intolerable  in  a  long  hiftory. 
In  the  progrefs  of  fociety  new  appetites  and  new  paf- 
fions  arife ;  men  come  to  be  involved  with  each  other 
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Art*,      in  various  connexions ;  incidents  and  events  mulliply,     publics  of  Alliens  and  of  Rome  ;  and   makes  fome  f. 
-    «  and  hidory  becomes  intricate   by  an  cndlcfs  vnricty   of      gurc  at  prcfent  in  a  Brililli  lioiifc  of  commons 

circuinllanccs.    Dialogue  accordini^ly  is  more  fparinj^ly 
uled,  and   in    iiiftory  plain  n;irration  is  mixed   with  it 
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Narration  is  as  it  were  the  ground-work  ;  and  dia- 
logue is  rajfcd  upon  it,  like  (lowers  in  embroidery. 
Homer  is  admitted  by  all  to  be  the  great  malltr  in 
that  mode  of  compofition. 

The  narrative  mode  came  in  time  fo  to  prevail,  that 
in  a  long  chain  of  hillory,  the  writer  commonly  leaves 
off  dialogue  altogether.  Early  writers  of  that  kind 
appear  to  have  very  little  judgment  in  dillinguilhing 
capital  fafts  from  minute  circumltances,  fuch  as  can  be 
fuppliid  by  the  reader  without  being  mentioned.  The 
hillory  of  the  Trojan  war  by  Dares  Phrygius  is  a  cu- 
rious inllance  of  that  cold  and  crec|)iiig  manner  of 
compofition.  The  Roman  hiftories  before  the  time  of 
Cicero  are  chronicles  merely.  Cato,  Fabius  Piftor, 
and  Pifo,  confined  ihemfclves  to  n.iked  fadls.  In  the 
Aui^ulhe  Hiiloriaj  Scriptores  we  find  nothing  but  a 
jejune  narrative  of  fafts,  commonly  of  very  little  mo- 
ment, concerning  a  degenerate  people,  without  a 
fingle  incident  that  can  roufe  the  imagination  01  exer- 
cife  the  judgment.  The  monkilb  hillories  are  all  of 
them  compofed  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  dry  narrative  manner  being  very  little  intereft- 
ing  or  agreeable,  a  tade  for  embelliihment  prompt- 
ed fome  writers  to  be  copious  and  verbofe.  Saxo- 
Grararaaticus,  who  in  the  12th  century  compofed  in 
Latin  a  liiflory  of  Denmark  furprifingly  pure  at  that 
early  period,  is  extremely  verbofe  and  full  of  tautolo- 
gies. Such  a  ftyle,  at  any  rate  unpleafant,  is  intole- 
rable in  a  modern  tongue,  before  it  is  enriched  with  a 
ftock  of  phrales  for  exprelTing  aptly  the  great  variety 
of  incidents  that  enter  into  hirtory. 

The  perfe£lion  of  hiftorical  compofition  which  wri- 
ters at  latl  attain  to  after  wandering  throueh  various 
impcrfeift  modes,  is  a  relation  of  interelling  fafts, 
connected  with  their  motives  and  confequences.  A 
hillory  of  that  kind  is  truly  a  chain  of  caufes  and  ef- 
ferts. 

The  hillory  of  Thucydides,  and  (lill  more  that  of 
Tacitus,  are  Ihining  inftances  of  that  mode. 

Eloquence  was  of  a  later  date  than  the  art  of  litera- 
ry compofition  ;  for  till  the  latter  was  improved 
there  were  no  models  for  ftudving  the  former.  Cice- 
ro's oration  for  Rofcius  is  compofed  in  a  ilyle  difl'ufe 
and  highly  ornamented  ;  which,  fays  Plutarch,  was  uni- 
verlally  approved,  becaufe  at  that  time  the  ftyle  of 
Afia,  introduced  into  Rome  with  its  luxury,  was  in 
hij^h  vogue.  But  Cicero,  in  a  journey  to  Greece, 
where  he  leifurely  lludied  Greek  authors,  was  taught 
to  prune  off  fupcrfluities,  and  to  purify  his  ftyle,  which 
he  did  to  a  high  degree  of  refinement.  He  introdu- 
ced into  his  native  tongue  a  fweetnefs,  a  grace,  a  ma- 
jelly,  that  futpriled  the  world,  and  even  the  Romans 
themfelves.  Cicero  ohfcrves  with  great  regret,  that  if 
ambition  for  power  had  not  drawn  fulius  Caslar  from 
the  bar  to  command  legions,  he  would  have  become 
the  raoft  com]iletc  orator  in  the  world.  So  partial  are 
men  to  the  profefl'ion  in  which  they  excel.  Eloquence 
triumphs  in  a  popular  affembly  ;  makes  fome  figure  in 
a  court  of  law  compofed  of  many  judges,  very  little 
where  there  is  but  a  fingle  judge,  and  none  at  all  in  a 
defpotic  government.     Eloquence  flourilhed  in  the  re- 


Thc  Greek  flage  has  been  jullly  admired  among  ally  ^Jj 
polite  natioiiS.  'I'he  tiagtdics  of  Ijophoclcs  and  Eu- 
ripide«,  in  particular,  are  by  all  clitics  held  to  be  pcrfeft 
in  their  kind,  excellent  models  for  imitation,  but  far 
above  rivallliip.  If  the  Greek  ftage  v/as  fo  early 
brought  to  maturity,  it  is  a  phenomenon  not  a  little 
fingular  in  the  progrcfs  of  arl«.  The  Greek  tragedy 
made  a  rapid  progrefs  from  Thcfpis  to  Sophocles  and 
Euripides,  whofc  compofitions  are  wonderful  produc- 
tions of  genius,  confidtiing  that  the  'Greeks  at  that 
period  were  but  beginning  to  emerge  from  roughnefs 
and  barbarity  into  a  tafte  for  literaturi;.  'i'he  compo- 
fitions of  Efchylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  muft 
have  been  highly  teliftied  among  a  people  who  had  no 
idea  of  any  thing  more  perfcft.  \Vc  judge  by  cora- 
parilon,  and  every  work  is  held  to  be  pcrfcdl  that  has 
no  rival.  It  ought  at  the  Inmc  time  to  be  kept  in 
view,  that  it  was  not  the  dialogue  wliich  chiefly  en- 
chanted the  Athenians,  nor  variety  in  the  palTioiis  re- 
prefented,  nor  perftftion  in  the  ;;£lor5  5  but  machinery 
and  pompous  decoration,  joined  with  exquifile  mufic. 
That  thefe  particulars  were  carried  to  the  greatefl 
height,  we  may  with  certainty  conclude  from  the  ex- 
travagant fums  beftowed  on  them  :  the  exhibiting  a 
fingle  tragedy  was  more  expcnfive  to  the  Athenians 
than  their  lleet  or  their  armies  in  any  fingle  campaign. 

One  would  imagine,  however,  that  thefe  compofi- 
tions were  too  fimple  to  enchant  for  ever :  as  variety 
in  adlion,  fentiment,  and  paflion,  is  requifite,  without 
which  the  ftage  will  not  continue  long  a  favourite  en- 
tertainment :  and  ytt  we  find  not  a  Sir\f>\e  improve- 
ment attempted  after  the  days  of  Sophocles  and  Euri- 
pides. The  manner  of  performance,  indeed,  prevented 
abfolutely  any  improvement.  A  fiuifluation  of  palTion 
and  refined  fentiments  would  have  made  no  figure  on 
the  Grecian  ftage.  Imagine  the  difcording  fcene  be- 
tween Brutus  and  Caflius  in  Julius  Caelar  to  be  there 
exhibited,  or  the  handkerchief  in  the  Moor  of  Venice: 
how  flight  ivould  be  their  effefl,  xvhen  pionounced  in 
a  malk,  and  through  a  pipe  ?  The  workings  of  nature 
upon  the  countenance,  and  the  flexions  of  voice  ex- 
prell'ive  of  various  feelings,  fo  deeply  afftfting  in  mo- 
dern reprefenlation,  would  have  been  entirely  loft.  If 
a  great  genius  had  arifen  with  talents  for  compofing  a 
pathetic  tragedy  in  perfeflion,  he  would  have  made 
no  figure  in  Greece.  An  edifice  muft  have  been  ercdled 
of  a  moderate  fize  :  new  aflors  muft  have  been  trained 
to  aft  with  a  bare  face,  and  to  pronounce  in  their  own 
voice.  And  after  all,  there  remained  a  greater  mira- 
cle ftill  to  be  performed,  viz.  a  total  reformation  of 
tafte  in  the  people  of  Athens.  In  one  word,  the  fim- 
pllcity  of  the  Greek  tragedy  was  fuited  to  tht  manner 
ofa£ling  •,  and  that  manner  excluded  all  improve.Tients. 

With  reipi  d  to  comedy,  it  does  not  appear  that  the^jumj,., 
Greek  conudy  furpalTed  the  tragedy  in  its  progrefs 
toward  peifeflion.  IIor;!Cc  mentions  three  ftrges  of 
Grerk  comedy.  The  firft  well  luited  to  the  rough 
and  coarle  manners  of  the  Greeks,  when  Eupolis,  Cra- 
tinus,  and  Ariftophanes,  wrote.  Thefe  authors  were 
not  aftismed  to  rcprclcnt  on  the  ft-^ge  real  perfons,  not 
even  difguifing  their  names;  of  which  we  have  a  llrik.- 
ine  intlance  in  a  comedy  of  Ariftophanes,  called  The 
Clouds^  where  Socrates  is  introduced,  and  moft  con- 
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Arts,      temptuouny  treated.      This   fort  of    comedy,    fparing 
""*<  iiiither  gods  nor  men,  was  reftraiiied  by  tlie  tnagillrates 

of  Athens,  fo  far  as  to  prohibit  pcrfons  to  be  named  on 
the  ftage.  This  led  ivriters  to  do  what  is  done  at  pre- 
fent  :  the  charaflers  and  manners  uf  knoivn  perlons 
tvere  piinted  fo  much  to  the  life,  that  there  could  be 
no  ralrtake  ;  and  the  fatire  was  indted  heightened  by 
this  regulation,  as  it  was  an  additional  pleafure  to  find 
out  the  names  that  were  meant  in  the  reprefentation. 
This  was  termed  the  middle  comedy.  But  as  there  Hill 
remained  too  great  fcope  for  obloquy  and  licentioufneis, 
a  law  was  made,  prohibiting  real  events  or  incidents  to 
be  introduced  upon  the  ftage.  This  law  happily  ba- 
iiifhed  fatire  ag«inft  individuals,  and  confined  it  to  man- 
ners and  cuftoms  in  general.  Obedient  to  this  law  are 
the  comedies  of  Menander,  Philemon,  and  Diphilus, 
who  tiourilhed  about  300  ye-irs  before  the  Chriftian  era. 
And  this  is  termed  the  third  ftage  of  Greek  comedy, 
the  comedies  of  Ariftophanes  which  ftill  remain,  err 
not  lefs  againft  taile  than  againft  decency.  But  the 
Greek  comedy  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  confiderably 
refined  by  Menander  and  his  cotemporaries.  Their 
works,  however,  were  far  from  perfeftiun,  if  we  can 
draw  any  conjedlure  from  their  imitator  Plautus,  who 
wrote  about  a  century  later.  Plautus  was  a  writer  of 
genius  ;  and  it  may  be  reafonably  fuppofed  that  his 
copies  did  not  fall  much  (hort  of  the  originals,  at  leaft 
in  matters  that  can  be  faithfully  copied  ;  and  he  (liows 
very  little  art,  either  in- his  compofitions  or  in  the  con- 
duifl  of  his  pieces.  With  refpefl  to  the  former,  his 
plots  are  wondrous  fimple,  very  little  varied,  and  very 
little  interefting.  The  fubjeft  of  almoft  every  piece  is 
a  young  man  in  love  with  a  mufic  girl,  defiring  to  pur- 
chafe  her  from  the  procurer,  and  employing  a  favourite 
{lave  to  cheat  iiis  father  out  of  the  price  ;  and  the 
different  ways  of  accomplidiing  the  cheat  is  all  the  va- 
riety we  find.  In  forae  few  of  his  comedies  the  ftory 
rifes  to  a  higher  tone,  the  mufic  girl  being  difcovered 
to  be  the  daughter  of  a  freeman,  which  removes  every 
ob'lruiflion  of  a  marriage  between  her  and  her  lover. 
In  the  conduift  of  his  pieces  there  is  a  milerable  defeft 
of  art.  Inftead  of  unfolding  the  fubjeft  in  the  progrefs 
of  the  aflion,  as  is  done  by  Terence,  and  by  every 
modern  writer,  Plautus  introduces  a  pcrfon  for  no 
other  end  but  to  explain  the  ftory  to  the  audience.  In 
one  of  his  comedies,  a  houlehold  god  is  fo  obliging;  as 
not  only  to  unfold  the  fubjetl,  but  to  rebite  before- 
hand every  particular  that  is  to  be  reprefented,  not  ex- 
cepting the  cataltrophe. 

The  Roman  theatre,  from  the  time  of  Plautus  to 
that  of  Terence,  made  a  rapid  progrefs.  Ariftotle 
defines  comedy  to  be  "  an  imitation  of  light  and  trivial 
fubjedls,  provoking  laughter."  The  comedies  of  Plau- 
tus cone'pond  accurately  to  that  definition  :  thofe  of 
Terei)ce  rife  to  a  higher  tone. 

Nothing  is  more  evident  than  the  fuperiorlty  of  Te- 
rence above  Plautus  in  the  art  of  writing  ;  and,  confi- 
dering  th^t  Terence  is  a  later  writer,  nothing  would 
appear  more  natural,  if  they  did  not  copy  the  fame  ori- 
ginals. It  may  be  owing  to  genius  that  Terence  ex- 
celled in  purity  of  language  and  propiiety  of  dialogue  ; 
but  how  account  for  his  faperiority  over  Plautus  in  the 
conftrufHon  and  condii£t  of  a  play  ?  It  will  not  cer- 
tainly I  •;  thought,  that  Plautus  would  imitate  the  worft 
conUru£ted  plays,  leaving  the  bell  to  thofe  who  iUould 


come  after  him.     This  difliculty  does  not  feem  to  have      Arts, 
octjcred  to  any  ol  the  coicmcntators.      Had  the  works  ^~~~v~~ 
of  Menander  and  of  his  cotemporaries  been  preferved, 
they  probably  would    have  explained    the    myilery  ; 
which   for  want  of  that  light  will  probably  remain  a 
myftery  for  ever. 

Homer  has  for  more  than  200O  years  been  held  the  Epopee, 
prince  of  poets.  Such  perfedlion  in  an  author  who 
tlouridied  W'hen  arts  were  far  fliort  of  maturity,  is  tru- 
ly wonderful.  The  nations  engaged  in  the  Trojan  war 
are  delcribed  by  him  as  in  a  progrefs  from  the  (hepherd 
Hate  to  that  of  agriculture.  Frequent  mention  is  made 
in  the  Iliad  of  the  moft  eminent  men  being  lliepherds. 
Andromache,  in  particular,  mentions  feven  of  her  bre- 
thren who  were  flain  by  Achilles  as  they  tended  thtir 
father's  fiocks  and  herds.  In  that  ftate,  garments  of 
woollen  cloth  were  ul'ed  ;  but  the  f^ins  of  beafts,  the 
origins!  clothing,  were  flill  worn  as  an  upper  garment  ; 
every  chief  in  the  Iliad  appeared  in  that  drefs.  Such  in- 
deed was  the  fimpllcity  of  this  early  period,  that  a 
black  ewe  was  promiled  by  each  chief  to  the  man  who 
would  undertake  to  be  a  Ipy.  In  times  of  fuch  fimpli- 
city,  literature  could  not  be  far  advanced  ;  and  it  is  a 
great  doubt,  whether  there  was  at  that-  time  a  lingle 
poem  of  the  epic  kind  for  Homer  to  imitate  or  improve 
upon.  Homer  is  undoubtedly  a  v.onderful  genius, 
perhaps  the  greateft  that  ever  exitted  ;  his  fire,  and  the 
boldnefs  ol  his  conceptions,  are  inimitable.  But  in 
that  early  age,  it  would  fall  little  fliort  of  a  real  mi- 
racle, to  find  luch  ripenefs  of  judgment,  and  correflnefs 
of  execution,  as  in  modern  writers  are  the  fiuits  of  long 
experience  and  progrelTive  improvements  during  the 
courfe  of  m^ny  centuries.  Accordingly,  that  Homer 
is  far  from  being  fo  ripe,  or  fo  coirect,  cannot  efcape 
the  obfervation  of  any  reader  of  tafte  and  dilcernment. 
One  ftrikiiig  particular  is,  his  digreffions  without  end, 
which  draw  our  attention  from  the  principal  fubjeft. 
Diomedes,  for  inftance,  meeting  with  Glaucus  in  the 
field  of  battle,  and  doubting  from  his  majeftic  air, 
whether  he  might  not  be  an  immortal,  inquires  who  he 
was,  declaring  that  he  would  not  fight  with  a  god. 
Glaucus  lays  hold  of  this  very  flight  opportunity,  in 
the  very  heat  of  aftion,  to  give  a  long  hiftory  of  hid 
family.  In  the  mean  time,  the  reader's  patience  is 
put  to  a  trial,  and  his  aidour  cools.  Again,  Aga- 
memnon defiring  advice  how  to  refill  the  Trojans,  Dio- 
medes fprings  forward  ;  but  before  he  offers  advice, 
gives  the  hiftory  of  all  his  progenitors,  and  of  their 
charafters,  in  a  long  train.  And,  after  all,  what  was 
the  fage  advice  that  required  fuch  a  preface  ?  It  was, 
that  Agamemnon  ihould  exhort  the  Greeks  to  fight 
bravely.  At  any  rate,  was  Diomedes  io  little  known, 
as  to  make  it  proper  to  fufpend  the  afli«n  at  fo  critical 
a  junflure,  for  a  genealogical  hiflory  ?  There  is  a 
third  particular  which  julUy  merits  cenfure  j  and  that 
is,  an  endlefs  number  of  minute  circumftances,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  defcription  of  battles,  where  they  ate 
moft  improper.  The  capital  beauty  of  an  epic  poem 
is,  the  feleClion  of  fuch  incidents  and  circumftances 
as  make  a  deep  impreflion,  keeping  out  of  view  every 
thing  low  or  familiar.  An  account  of  a  fingle  battle 
employs  the  whole  fifth  book  of  the  Iliad  and  a  grti't 
part  of  the  fixth  :  yet  in  the  whole  there  is  no  general 
aiilion  ;  but  unknown  warriors,  whom  we  never  heard 
of  before,  killedat  a  diftance  with  an  airow  or  a  jave- 
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lit! ;  and  every  woiinrl  defcribed  ivitli  anatomical  accii- 
'racy.  The  '.vhole  rcvcntcftith  bock  is  emjil'-.yed  in  tlic 
contcft  abuut  the  dead  body  of  Patroclus,  (luffed  with 
minute  circamllnnces,  l)ilow  the  dignity  of  an  epic 
poein.  In  Inch  frcncs  the  re^^der  is  fiilij^ued  with  end- 
lefs  paitic'uhirs  ;  and  has  nothing  to  rupimrt  liira  but 
the  melody  of  Homer's  veilificiition. 

Having  traced  the  progrels  of  the  fine  arts  toward 
maturity,  in  a  fummary  way,  the  decline  of  thele  arts 
comes  next  in  order.  An  art,  in  its  progrels  toward 
maturity,  is  greatly  promoted  by  emulation  ;  and,  af- 
ter arriving  at  maturity,  its  downfa)  is  not  Icfs  promo- 
ted by  it.  It  is  didicult  to  judge  of  pcifeflion  hut  by 
comparifon  ;  and  an  attill,  ambitious  to  outflrip  his 
predecelTors,  cannot  (iibmit  to  be  an  imitator,  but  muft 
(Irike  out  fomething  new,  which,  in  an  art  advanced 
to  ripenefs,  feldom  fails  to  be  a  degeneracy.  This 
caufe  of  the  decline  of  the  fine  arts  may  be  illuftrated 
by  various  inlbinres.  The  perfeflion  of  vocal  mufic  is 
to  accompany  palTion,  and  to  enforce  fentiir.ent.  In 
ancient  Greece,  the  province  of  mufic  was  well  under- 
ftood;  which  being  confined  within  its  proper  Ipherc, 
had  an  enchanting  intluence.  Harmony  at  that  time 
vas  very  little  cultivated,  becaufe  it  was  of  very  little 
ufe  :  melojy  reaches  the  heart,  and  it  is  by  it  chiefly 
that  a  fentiment  is  enforced,  or  a  paflTion  (oothed  ;  har- 
mony, on  the  contrary,  reaches  the  ear  only  j  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  undoubted  experience,  that  the  moft  me- 
lodious airs  admit  but  of  very  fimple  harmony.  Art- 
ifts,  in -later  times,  ignorant  why  harmony  was  fo  little 
regarded  by  the  ancients,  applied  themfclves  ferioudy 
to  its  cultivation  ;  and  they  have  been  wotidei fully  fuc- 
cefsful.  But  tliey  have  been  fuccefsful  at  the  cxpence 
of  melody  ;  which  in  modern  com pofitions,  generally 
fpeaking,  is  loll  amid  the  bl.iXe  of  harmony.  The.'e 
compofitions  tickle  the  ear  by  the  luxury  of  complica- 
ted founds  but  ftldom  make  any  imprclTion  on  the 
heart.  The  Italian  opera,  in  its  form,  rekmbles  the 
Greek  tragedy,  from  which  it  is  evidently  copied  ;  but 
very  little  in  fubftance.  In  the  latter,  mufic  being 
made  fubfervient  to  fentiment,  the  dialogue  is  nervous 
and  fublime  :  in  the  forir.f.r,  the  whole  weight  is  laid  on 
mufic  ;  and  the  dialogue,  devoid  of  fentiment,  is  weak 
and  fpiritlcfs.  RelUefs  man  knows  no  golden  mean, 
but  will  be  attempting  innovations  without  end.  By 
the  fame  ambition,  architecture  has  vifibly  declined 
from  its  perfertion.  The  Ionic  was  the  favourite  order 
when  arthittjSure  was  in  its  height  of  glory.  The 
Corinthian  order  came  next  ;  which,  in  attempting 
greater  perfeflion,  has  deviated  from  the  true  fimpli- 
city  of  nature  :  and  the  deviation  is  Hill  greater  in  the 
Compofite  order.  With  refpeft  to  literary  produiflions, 
the  firft  eflays  of  the  Romans  were  very  imperfeft. 
We  mav  judge  of  this  from  Plautus,  vvhofe  compoil- 
tions  are  abundantly  rude,  though  much  admired  by 
his  cotemporaries,  being  the  beft  that  exifted  at  that 
time.  The  exalted  fpirit  of  the  Romans  hurried  them 
on  to  the  grand  and  beautiful  •,  and  literary  produc- 
tions of  all  kinds  were  in  perteftion  when  Augulius 
reigned.  In  attempting  fKll  greater  perfedlion,  the 
Roman  compofitions  became  a  flrange  jumble  of  incon- 
fiftent  parts  :  they  were  tumid  and  pompous  ;  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  full  of  antithefes,  conceit,  and  tinltl 
wit.  Every  thing  new  in  the  fine  arts  pleafts,  though 
lefs  petfefl  thap  what  we  are  accuftomed  to  ;  and,  for 


that   rcafon,  fuch  compol'Mons  were  ^^tnerally  relifli-      Aiu. 
ed.      Wc  fee  irot  bv   wl  at   gradin!   flf.ps  wrirers,  after  ' 

the  lime  of  Augul'uJ,  d- viaicd  from  the  pattern*  that 
were  before  thmi  ;  lor  no  book  of  any  moment  after 
that  time  is  preferved  till   wc  comi-.   down  t'l   Seticca, 
in  whofe  works  nature  and  limpliciry  giv-  place  to  ar- 
tificial thought  and  l.iftard  wit.      He  was  a  grea'   cor- 
rupter of  the    Roman    tafte  ;    and  after  bim  nothing 
was  relilhed   but   brilliant  ftrokes  of  iancy,   wiih   very 
little  regard    to    fentiment  :    even   Virgil  and   Ci'-.cro 
made  no  figure  in   comparifon.      Lucan    has  a  foiced 
elevation  otthought  and  (lyle  very  dillicult  to  be  fup- 
ported  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  finks  often  into  puerile 
refltflions  ;    witnefs  his  encomium  on  the   river   Po  ; 
which,  fays  he,  would  equal  the  Danube,  had   it  the 
fame  number  of  tributary  llreams.     Qtiintilian,  a  wri- 
ter of  true  and  clalTical  talle,   who  was  I'rctedled   and 
encouraged  by  Vefp;ifian,   attempted   to  Hem   the  tirid 
of  falfe  writing.      His   rhetoric  is  compofed  in  an  ele- 
gant flyle  ;  and  his  obfervations  contain  every  delicacy 
of  the   critical   art.      At  the  lame  time  flourilhed  Ta- 
citus,   poflelTing    a  more  cxtenfive  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  man  than  any  other  author,  ancient  or  mo- 
dern, if  Shakefpeare  be  not  excepted.      His  ftyle  is  ori- 
ginal, concife,   compact,    and  coraprehenfive  ;  and,  in 
what  is  properly  called  his  hi/iory,  perfectly  correft  and 
beautiful.     He  has  been  itnitpted  by  i'everal,  but  never 
equalled  by  any.     Brutus  is  laid  to  be  the   laft  of  the 
Romans  for  love  of  liberty  :   Quintilian  and  Tacitus 
may  be  faid  to  be  the  laft  cf  the  Romans  for  literary 
genius.      Pliny  the  yeungcr  is  no  exception  ;  his  ftyle 
is  affeCled,  turgid,  and  full  of  childilh  brilliancy.      Se- 
neci  and  Pliny  are  proper  examples  of  writers  who  ftu- 
dy  (how  more  than  fubftance,  ai.d  who  make  fenfe  yield 
to  (ound.      The  difference   between   thefe  authors  and 
thofe  of  the  Auguftan  age,  refembles  the  diiFerence  be- 
tween  Greek   and   Italian   mufic.      Mufic,  among  the 
Greeks,  limited  itfelf  to  the  employment  to  which  it  is 
deltined  by  nature,  viz.  to  be  the  handmaid  of  fenfe, 
to  enforce,  enliven,  or  fv.ceten   a   fentiment.     In  the 
Italian    opera,    the   miftrefs  is  degraded  to   be   hand- 
maid ;  and  harmony  triumphs,  with  very  little   regard 
to  fentiment. 

Another  great  caufe  that  precipitates  the  downfal  of 
every  fine  art  is  defpotifm.  The  reafon  is  obvious  ;  and 
there  is  a  difraal  example  of  it  in  Rome,  particularly 
with  regard  to  eloquence.  We  learn  from  a  dialogue 
accounting  for  the  corruption  of  the  Roman  eloquence, 
that  in  the  decline  of  the  art  it  became  tafhionable  to 
fluff  harangues  with  impertinent  poetical  quotation":, 
without  any  vieiv  but  ornament  merely  ;  and  this  alfo 
was  long  fafhionable  in  France.  It  happened  unlucki- 
ly for  the  Romans,  and  for  the  world,  that  the  fine 
arts  were  at  their  height  in  Rome,  and  not  much  upon 
the  decline  in  Greece,  when  defpotifm  put  an  end  to  the 
republic.  Auguftus,  it  is  true,  retarded  their  fall,  par- 
ticularly that  of  literature  ;  it  being  the  policy  of  his 
reign  to  hide  defpotifm,  and  to  give  his  government 
an  air  of  freedom.  His  court  was  a  fchool  of  urbani- 
ty, where  people  of  genius  acquired  that  delicacy  of 
tafte,  that  elevation  of  fentiment,  and  that  purity  of 
expreftlon,  which  charaflerize  the  writers  of  his  time.  . 
He  honoured  men  of  learning,  admitted  them  to  his 
table,  and  was  bountiful  to  them.  It  would  be  pain- 
ful to  foUow^  the  decline  of  the  fine   arts  in  Roir.e  to.  • 

their 
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Alts.      their  total  extirpation.     The  tyranny  of  Tiberius,  and      all  we  teach 
•  of  fubfequent  emperors,  broke  at  lall  the  elevated  and 

independent  fpirit  of  the  brave  Romans,  reduced  them 
to  abjeft  flavery,  and  left  not  a  fpark.  of  genius.  The 
fcience  of  law  is  the  only  exception,  as  it  flouriflied  even 
in  the  word  of  times  :  the  Roman  lawyers  were  a  re- 
fpeilable  body,  and  lefs  the  objeft  of  jealoufy  than 
men  of  power  and  extenfive  landed  property.  Among 
the  Greeks  alfo,  a  conquered  people,  the  fine  arts  de- 
cayed ;  but  not  fo  rapidly  as  at  Rome  :  the  Greeks, 
farther  removed  from  the  feat  of  government,  being 
lefs  within  the  reach  of  a  Roman  tyrant.  During 
their  deprefTion,  they  were  guilty  of  the  molt  puerrile 
conceits;  witnefs  verfes  compoftd  in  the  form  ot  an 
axe,  an  egg,  wings,  and  fuch  like.  The  Ityle  of  Greek 
authors,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Adrian,  is  une- 
qual, obfcure,  ftiff,  and  afFefted.  Lucian  is  the  only 
exception  that  may  be  made. 

We  Icarcely  need  any  other  caufe  but  defpotifm,  to 
account  for  the  decline  of  ftatuary  and  painting  in 
Greece.  Thefe  arts  had  arrived  at  their  utmoft  per- 
feftion  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  ;  and 
from  that  time  they  declined  gradually  with  the  vigour 
of  a  free  people  •,  for  Greece  was  now  endaved  by  the 
Macedonian  power.  It  may  in  general  be  obferved, 
that  when  a  nation  becomes  flationary  in  that  degree 
of  power  which  it  acquires  from  its  conftitution  and  fi- 
tuation,  the  national  fpirit  fubfides,  and  men  of  talents 
become  rare.  It  is  (till  worfe  With  a  nation  that  is 
funk  below  its  former  power  and  pre-eminence  ;  and 
worft  of  all  when  it  is  reduced  to  flavery.  Other  caufes 
concurred  to  accelerate  the  downfal  of  the  arts  men- 
tioned. Greece,  in  the  days  of  Alexander,  was  filled 
%vlth  ftatues  of  excellent  workmanfhip;  and  there  being 
little  demand  for  more,  the  later  flatuaries  were  re- 
duced to  heads  and  bulls.  At  laft  the  Romans  put  a 
total  end  both  to  ftatuary  and  painting  in  Greece,  by 
plundering  it  of  its  fineft  pieces  ;  and  the  Greeks,  ex- 
pofed  to  the  avarice  of  the  conquerors,  beftowed  no 
longer  any  money  on  the  fine  arts. 
*  Petroivjus  The  decline  of  the  fine  arts  in  Rome  is  by  a  *  writer 
Arbiter.  of  tafte  and  elegance  afcribcd  to  a  ciufe  difTerent  from 
any  above  mentioned,  a  caufe  that  overwhelms  man- 
hood as  well  as  the  fine  arts  wherever  it  prevails  ; 
and  that  is  opulence,  joined  with  its  faithful  attendants 
avarice  and  luxury.  "  In  ancient  times  (lays  he), 
\vhen  naked  virtue  had  her  admirers,  the  liberal  arts 
were  in  their  highell  vigour;  and  there  was  a  generous 
*  contell  amonj;  men,  that  nothing  of  real  and  perma- 
nent advantagr  (hould  long  remain  undifcovered.  De- 
mocritus  extraflcd  the  juice  of  every  herb  and  plant  ; 
and,  left  the  virtue  ot  a  fingle  ftone  or  t^ig  (liould 
efcape  him,  he  confumed  a  lifetime  in  experiments. 
Eudoxus,  immerfed  in  the  ftudy  of  aftronoroy,  fpcnt 
his  age  upon  the  top  of  a  mountain.  Chryfipi)us,  to 
ftimulate  his  inventive  faculty,  thrice  purified  his  ge- 
nius with  hellebore.  To  turn  to  the  imitative  arts  ; 
Lyfippus,  while  labouring  on  the  form  of  a  fingle  fta- 
tue,  periflied  from  want.  Myron,  whofc  powerful 
hand  gave  to  the  brals  almoft  the  foul  of  man  and  ani- 
mals,— Ht  his  death  found  not  an  heir  ?  Of  us  of  mo- 
dern times  wliat  fti.dl  we  fay  ?  Immerfed  in  drunken- 
nefs  and  debauchery,  we  want  the  Ipirit  to  cultivate 
thofe  arts  v.hich  we  poflels.  We  inveigh  againft  the 
manners  of  antiquity;  we  ftudy  vice  alone  j  and  vice  is 
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where  now  is  the  art  of  reafoning  ? 


Where  aftronomy  ?  Where  is  the  right  path  of  wif-  ^ 
dom  ?  What  man  now-a-days  is  heard  in  our  temples 
to  make  a  vow  for  the  attainment  of  eloquence,  or  for 
the  difcovery  of  the  fountain  ot  true  philolopln  ?  Nor 
do  we  even  pray  for  health  ot  body,  or  a  icund  under- 
ftanding.  One,  while  he  has  (carce  entered  the  porch 
of  the  temple,  devotes  a  gift  in  the  evctit  ot  the  death 
of  a  rich  relation ;  another  prays  for  the  dilcovtry  of  a 
trealurc  J  a  third  for  a  minillerial  fortune.  The  fenate 
itfelt,  the  exemplary  preceptor  of  what  is  good  and 
laudable,  has  promiled  a  thoufand  pounds  of  gold  to 
the  capitol;  and,  to  remove  all  reproach  from  the  crime 
of  avarice,  has  offered  a  bribe  to  Jupiter  himlelf.  How 
fliould  we  wonder  that  the  art  of  painting  has  declined, 
whe:  ,  in  the  eyes  both  of  the  gods  and  men,  there  is 
more  beauty  in  a  mafs  of  gold  than  in  all  the  works  of 
Phidias  and  Apelles." — In  England,  the  fine  arts  are 
far  from  fuch  perleflion  as  to  fuffer  by  opulence.  They 
are  In  a  progrefs,  It  is  true,  toward  maturity  ;  but 
they  proceed  in  a  very  flow  pace. 

Tliere  is  flill  another  caufe  that  never  fails  to  under- 
mine a  fine  art  in  a  country  where  it  is  brought  to 
perfecllon,  abftrafting  from  every  one  of  the  caufes 
above  mentioned.  It  is  remarked  a  little  above,  that 
nothing  is  more  fatal  to  an  art  or  to  a  (clence  than  a 
performance  fo  much  fuperlor  to  all  of  the  kind  as  to 
extlngulth  emulation.  This  remark  is  exemplified  in 
the  great  Newton,  who  having  furpalTed  all  the  an- 
dents,  has  not  left  to  his  countrymen  even  the  fainteil 
hope  of  rivalling  him  ;  and  to  that  caufe  is  attributed 
the  vifible  decline  of  mathematics  in  Great  Britain. 
The  fame  caufe  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  arts  of 
ftatuary  and  painting  among  the  Greeks,  even  though 
they  had  continued  a  free  people.  The  decay  of  paint- 
ing in  modern  Italy  is,  probably,  owing  to  the  fame 
caufe  :  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  7  itian,  &c.  are 
lofty  oaks  that  bear  down  young  plants  In  their  neigh- 
bourhood, and  intercept  from  them  the  funthlneof  emu- 
lation. Had  the  art  of  painting  made  a  flower  pro- 
grefs in  Italy,  it  might  have  there  continued  in  vigour 
to  this  day.  Vcllelus  Paterculus  fays  judlcioufly,  "  Ut 
primo  ad  confequendos  quos  priores  duiimus  acccndi- 
mur  ;  ita,  ubi  aut  praiteiiri  aut  a;quari  eos  pofle  de- 
fperavimus,  fludium  cum  fpe  lenelcit  ;  et  quod  adfe- 
qui  non  poteft,  lequi  dcfinit  :  piieterltoque  eo  in  quo 
emincre  non  poITimus,  aliquid  in  quo  nitamur  conqui- 
rimus." 

The  decline  of  an  art  or  fcience  proceeding  from  the 
foregoing  caufe.  Is  the  moft  rapid  where  a  ft  rift  cora- 
parilon  can  be  inlliiuted  between  the  works  of  diftVr- 
cnt  matters.  The  fuptriority  of  Neuton  above  every 
other  mathematician  can  be  alcertained  with  precifion  ; 
and  hence  the  fudden  decline  of  that  fcience  in  Great 
Britain.  In  Italy  a  talent  for  painting  continued  ma- 
ny years  in  vigour,  becaufe  no  painter  appeared  with 
fuch  fupcriority  of  genius  as  to  carry  perfcflion  in  eve- 
ry branch  of  the  art.  As  one  furpaflcd  in  drfigning, 
one  in  colouring,  one  in  graceful  attitudes,  there  was 
Itlll  fcopc  for  emulation.  Kut  when  st  laft  there  was 
not  a  fingle  pcrfiflioii  but  uhat  one  or  other  mafter 
had  excelled  In,  frum  that  period  the  art  began  to  lan- 
guifli.  Architcfture  continued  longer  in  vigour  than 
painting,  bctaulr  the  principles  o'  compariion  in  the 
former  are  Icis  preciie  than  in  the  Litter.     The  artift 
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who  could  not  rival  his  preileceflbrs  in  an  efl.ibllrtitd 
mode,  foii;;ht  out  a  new  mode  for  himfclf,  which, 
thouf^h  perhaps  lefs  elegant  or  pcrfcft,  ums  lor  a  time 
fupportrd  by  novelty. 

Ufeful  arts  will  never  be  neglcfltd  in  a  country 
where  there  is  any  police  ;  for  every  man  finds  his  ac- 
count in  them.  Fine  arts  are  more  precarious.  They 
are  not  rcliflied  but  by  perfons  of  talte,  ivho  are 
rare;  and  fuch  as  can  fpare  great  fums  for  lup])ort- 
ing  them  are  Hill  more  rare.  For  that  realon,  thiy 
will  never  (lourilh  in  any  country,  iinlcfs  patronized 
by  the  fovereign,  or  by  men  of  power  and  opulence. 
They  merit  fuch  patronage,  as  one  of  the  fprings  of 
government  :  and  a  capital  fpring  they  make,  by  mul- 
tiplying amufemcnts,  and  humanizing  manners  ;  upon 
which  account  they  have  always  been  encouraged  by 
good  princfs. 

General  Theory  of  I  be  Polite  Arts.  The  effonce  of 
the  polite  arts,  as  before  oblcrved,  confifls  in  cxpre/Jton. 
The  end  of  all  thefe  aris  \%  f>lenfiire  ;  whereas  tin;  end 
of  the  fcicnces  is  inJlruBlon  and  iililily.  Some  of  the 
polite  arts  indeed,  as  eloquence,  poetry,  and  architec- 
ture, ate  frequently  applied  to  objefls  that  are  ufeful, 
or  exercifcd  in  ni;1tters  that  are  inftruftive,  as  we  (hall 
(how  more  particularly  in  their  proper  place  ;  but  in 
thefe  cafes,  though  the  ground-work  belongs  to  thofe 
faiences  which  employ  the  uiidirftanding,  yet  the  ex- 
prefTion  arifes  from  the  inventive  faculty.  It  is  a  pic- 
ture that  is  deligned  by  Minerva,  to  which  the  Mufes 
add  the  colouring,  and  the  Graces  the  frame.  This 
union  forms  therefore  the  perfection  of  the  art,  accord- 
ing to  that  fententious  and  well  known  precept  ol  Ho- 
race : 

Omne  tulit  punBum,  qui  ittifcitit  utile  dulci. 

Under  the  denomination  tjierefore,  of  Polite  Arts, 
we  comprehend,  l.  Eloquence;  2.  Poetry;  3.  Mufic  ; 
4.  Painting  ;  5.  Sculpture  ;  6.  Graving  ;  7.  Architec- 
ture ;  8.  Decl.imation  ;  9.  D  uicing.  Particular  de- 
fcriptions  of  thefe  arts  are  given  under  their  refpeftive 
names.  This  branch  of  the  prefent  article  is  intended 
as  a  general  introduflion  to  them  ;  and,  as  luch,  will 
be  occafionally  referred  to. 

There  is  one  very  efTential  refleftion,  which  it  ap- 
pears to  us  proper  to  make  in  the  firft  place,  on  the  po- 
lite arts  in  general.  All  the  rules  in  the  world  are  not 
fufficient  to  make  a  great  poet,  an  able  orator,  or  an 
excellent  artift]  beciufe  tne  quality,  ne.ceffary  to  form 
thefe,  depends  on  the  natural  difpofition,  the  fire  of 
genius,  which  no  human  art  can  confer,  but  which  is 
the  pure  gift  of  heaven.  The  rules,  hoives'er,  will 
prevent  a  man  from  being  a  bid  artilt,  a  dull  orator,  or 
a  wretched  poet  ;  feeing  they  are  the  reSeflions  of  the 
greateft  mafters  in  thofe  arts,  and  that  they  point  out 
the  rocks  which  the  artift  Ihould  (hun    in   the   exercift 
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however,  fo  eafy,  as  it  may  fcem,  to  give  a  clear  and 
determinate  idea   of  what   we    piecifely  mean   by   that 
term  •.     Many  able  writers,    who   have    treated    ex-  /7„„,.  „. 
prtlsly  on  the    fubjtft,   have  (hown  that  tlu-y  were  to- niui,  laflt, 
tally  ignorant  of  what  it  was.    It  is  one  of  thefe  cxprel- «l,at. 
fions  that   we  comprehend    immediately,  that  prefent  *  '"^'  ''"^ 
us  with  a  clear  and  precilc   idea,  that  leave  a   didinfl  „     ,' 

rr  •  '  •  Jlcau'y, 

iinprellion  on  our  minds,  when  it  is  fimjily  written  or 
pronounced  ;  but  which  philofophers  envelope  in  daik- 
ncfs,  when  they  attempt  to  elucidate  it  by  definitions 
and  defcriptions  ;  and  the  more,  as  mankind  have  dif- 
ferent ideas  of  beauty,  their  opinions  and  taftes  being 
as  various  as  their  underllandings  and  phyfiognoroies. 
We  may  fay,  however,  in  general,  that  beauty  refultt 
from  the  various  perfcflions  of  which  any  objcft  is  fuf- 
cepti'de,  and  which  it  aflually  pofTelTes  ;  and  that  the 
perfeftions  which  produce  beauty  confift  principally  in  , 
the  agreeable  and  delightful  proportions  which  are 
found,  I.  Between  the  fcvcral  parts  of  the  fame  ob- 
jeil  ;  2.  Between  each  p.nt  and  the  svhole  together  ; 
3.  Between  the  parts  and  the  end  or  dtfign  of  the  ob- 
jeft  to  which  they  belong.  Genius,  or  invention,  is 
that  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  Leauly  is  produced. 
T.ijlc  l,  difpofition,  or  i^ther  the  natural  fenfation  of  +  See  To/fr. 
tlie  mind  refined  by  art,  ferves  to  jfuidc  the  genius  in 
dilccrning,  embracing,  and  producing,  that  which  is 
beautiful  of  every  kind.  From  whence  it  follows, 
that  the  general  theory  of  the  polite  arts  is  nothing 
more  than  the  knowledge  of  what  they  contain  that  is 
truly  beautiful  and  agreeable  ;  and  it  is  this  knowledge, 
this  th;ory,  which  modern  philofophers  call  by  the 
Latin  name  of  tcjlhelica. 

It  fliould  be  conftantly  remembered,  that  the  eflence 
of  the  polite  arts  confilh  in  exprelTion.  This  exprelTion 
lies  fometiraes  in  the  words,  and  fomeiimes  in  the 
pen  ;  fomeiimes  in  founds  and  their  harmony,  and  at 
otheis  in  cprpore  d  attitudes;  fometimes  in  the  pen- 
cil or  in  the  chilel,  and  at  others  in  the  graver ; 
fometimes  in  a  proper  difpofition  or  judicious  employ- 
ment of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  at  others  merely  in 
their  manner  of  afling.  From  whence  atife  thofe  arts 
that  ive  have  mentioned,  and  which  aie  defcribed  in 
their  order.  iff 

The  general   theory  of  the   polite  arts,  ox  ejlhctics,^"^i^°^' 
necefiarily  fuppofes,  theiefore,  certain  rules  ;  but  thefe  '" 

general  rules  are  of  no  great  number.  The  firft  is, 
That  uhoever  would  devote  himlelf  to  the  polite  arts, 
(liould  above  all  things  confuit  his  genius  ;  divell  him- 
lelf of  felf-love  ;  and  examine  if  he  be  a  true  fon  of 
Apollo,  and  cherilhed  by  the  Mufes  :  for 

In  vain,  rafh  author,  dofl  thou  ftrive  to  climb, 
By  lofty  verfe,   ParnalTus'  height  fublime, 
If  heaven  does  not  by  fecret  powers  inlpire. 
Or  if  thy  natal  ftar  darts  not  poetic  fire. 


e 
of  his  talents.    They  are  of  ufe  moreover,  in  facilitating      This  precept  with  regard  to  poetry  in   particular,  is 

*■"    '"'~" "■*   ■"    -'■--'^•--  '■=—   --    arrive  by  the      applicable  to  all  the   polite  arts  in  general  :   for  their        jy 

mofl   happy  fucccfs  is  fout)ded  on    imagination.      By  TmagiimiU' . 
this  term  we  underftand,  in   general,  a  faculty  of  the  *'^*'- 
mind,  a  particular  genius,  a  lively  invention,  a  certain 
fubtle  fpirit,    which    gives    a    facility    in    difcovering 
fomething   new.      But   it  is  neceffary  alfo  to  prefcribe 
to   facrifice    properly  to  the  Graces,   without  knowing      juft  bounds  to  this  term  new,  which  muft  not  be  here         iS 
the  incf-nfe  that  is  pleafing  to  them.  taken  in  an  abfolute    fenfc.     Solomon  wifely  remarks,  A'«--//» - 

Beauty  is  the  objeft  of  all  the  polite  arts.     It  is  not      that,  even  in   his  time,  there  v:as  nothing  n«y  under  "'^^'"<^' 

the''"- 


his  labours,  and  in  direfting  (.im  to 
(horteft  and  fureft  road  at  perfeiEtion.  They  refine, 
ftrengthen,  and  confirm  his  tafte.  Nature,  abandoned 
to  herfelf,  has  fomething  conftantly  wild  and  favage. 
Art,  founded  on  juft  and  fagacious  rules,  gives  her  e- 
legance,  dignity,  and  politenefs  ;  and  it  is  impolTible 
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In  fact,  all  that  exifts,  and  all  that  is  capable     paflions  that  are-fcarce  pardonable  in  mortals,  and  make 


theyuri. 

of  being  difcovered  in  the  known  world,  has  already 
been  difcovered.  The  fine  arts  in  their  imitations  of 
nature,  in  their  exprefTions,  can  borrow  images,  fi- 
gures, comparifons,  from  thole  things  only  that  exift 
and  are  known.  As  there  have  been  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  to  our  days,  millions  of  authors  in 
each  of  the  polite  arts,  almofl  all  the  pofTible  combi- 
nations of  the  various  fubjcfts  have  been  produced  by 
their  lively  imaginations  ;  and  when  we  hear  the  igno- 
rant part  of  mankind  talk  of  a  \vork  of  wit  or  of  art 
etal  ts  entirely  new,  that  offers  ideas  which  were  be- 
fore utterly  unknown,  that  had  never  entered  into  the 
brain  of  any  other  man,  ue  fhould  refer  fuch  aflcrtions 
to  the  clafi  of  popular  errors  :  and  rcfledl  on  thole  flo- 
ries  we  every  day  hear  of  certain  empirics,  who  pretend 
to  be  alone  pofTeffed  of  marvellous  methods  of  cure  by 
means  of  fimples ;  as  if  there  were  any  plant,  any  ftalk 
of  grafs  that  grows  in  our  world,  that  can  have  efcaped 
the  refearches  of  botanifts.  Eut  the  novelty,  of  which 
we  here  fpeak,  confifls  in  the  ingenious  ufe  of  combina- 
tions of  all  the  various  objefts  of  nature,  that  are  new, 
happy,  and  agreeable,  that  have  not  yet  been  exhaufl- 
ed,  and  which  appear  even  to  be  inexhauflible  ;  and  of 
the  ufe  which  the  artift  makes  of  all  new  difcoveries, 
■which  he  turns  to  his  advantage,  by  a  judicious  appli- 
cation.       Invention    therefore    fuppofes  a  confiderable 
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them  frequently  converfe  in  a  language  that  is  at  once  * 
vulgar  and  ridiculous.  It  was  not  to  imitate  nature, 
to  put  in  the  mouth  of  a  hero,  at  the  moment  of  a 
decifive  battle,  an  harangue  that  muft  become  tedious 
by  its  exceffive  length,  and  which  certainly  could  not 
have  been  heard  by  the  thoufandth  part  of  a  numerous 
army  :  but  we  have  already  touched  upon  fome  of  the 
faults  that  are  ftrewed  over  the  poems  of  that  great 
man  ;  to  multiply  or  dwell  upon  them  would  be  un- 
grateful. We  muft,  however,  obferve  that  this  imita- 
tion of  nature,  which  appears  at  firft  view  fo  firaple 
and  io  eafy,  is  of  all  things  the  mofl  difficult  in  prac- 
tice ;  and  that  it  requires  a  difcernment  io  fagacious, 
and  an  expreffion  fo  happy,  as  is  rarely  beftowed  by 
heaven  on  mortal  man.  jj 

Perfpicuily  forms  the  fourth  rule  of  expreflion.  In  4th,  Per- 
all  the  fine  arts,  in  general,  an  obfcure,  perplexed,  am-fp'<^"''y- 
biguous,  and  elaborate  expreffion,  is  always  bad.  The 
true  ftriking  beauty  muft  be  manlfcft  and  perceptible 
to  the  moft  ignorant  of  mankind  as  well  as  the  moll 
learned.  Thole  are  ever  falle  or  inferior  beauties  that 
have  occafion  for  a  covering,  a  kind  of  veil  that  may 
make  them  appear  greater  than  they  really  are  :  true 
beauty  wants  no  veil,  but  ftiines  by  its  native  lullre. 
From  the  union  of  the  true  imitation  of  nature  with 
perlpicuity   of  expreffion   arifes   that   truth  which  is  fo 


fund    of  preliminary  knowledge,  inch  as  is  capable  of      effential  in  the  produdtions  of  the  fine  arts. 


furnilhing  ideas  and  images,  to  form  new  combinations. 
But  there  is  no  art  by  which  invention  itfclf  can  be 
produced  ;  for  that,  as  we  have  already  faid,  is  the  gift 
of  heaven  ;  and  it  is  an  endowment  which  we  cannot 
even  make  ufe  of  whenever  we  pleafe.  We  would  ra- 
ther fay,  therefore,  that  invention  confifls  in  producing, 
in  works  of  genius,  that  ivhich  is  unexpeBed ;  an  objeft. 


In  all  the   polite  arts,  and   in  all  the  fubjefls  they  5th, Elev»- 
embrace,  there   mull   necelTarily  reign  an  elevatiorr  of '1°"  "•  •<:"• 
fcntiment,  that    cxpreffes    each   objedl  in  the  greatefl*'"^*"'* 
perfeflion  of  which  it  is  fufceptible  ;  that  imitates  na- 
ture in  her  moft    exalted    beauty.      This    makes    the 
fifth  general  rule.     The  defign   of  the   fine  arts  being 
to  excite  pleafure  by   the   expreffion  of  that  which   is 


a   harmony,  a  perfeflion,  a  thought,  an  expreffion  of     beiutiful,  eveiy  artift  fliould  raife  himfelf    above  his 


which  we  had  no  idea,  that  we  could  not  forefee,  nor 
hope  to  find,  where  the  artift  has  fo  happily  placed  it, 
and  where  we  perceive  it  with  delight.  This  idea  ap- 
pears applicable  to  fuch  of  the  polite  arts  as  affedl  the 
mind  by  the  hearing  as  well  as  by  the  fight  j  and  it  is 
a  matter  that  is  highly  effential. 

The  fecond  rule  is.  That  every  artift  ought  incef- 
fantly  to  labour  in  the  improvement  of  his  tajle ;  in 
acquiring  that  fenfible,  refined,  and  clear  difcernment, 
by  which   he  will  be  enabled  to  dillinguifti  the   real 


fubjefl  ;  and,  choofing  the  moft  favourable  light  where- 
in to  place  it,  fliould  there  embellifti  it  with  the  great- 
ell,  moft  noble,  and  beautiful  ornaments,  that  his  o%vn 
genius  can  fuggeft  ;  ftill,  however,  obferving  a  ftrift 
imitation  of  nature. 

From  the  obfervation  of  thefe  two  laft   rules  refults  6th,  The 
t\\t  fublime,   which  is  the  union  of  the  greatell  perfpi-f"''i'rae  to 
cuity  with  the   ftrifleft   truth  and   moft  exalted  elcva- '^*' '''^  j*^^: 
tion  poffible.      It   is  neceflary  to  remark  here,  that  the^g^ 
moft  fimple  and  common  fubjefts  are  fufceptible  of  a 
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beauties  in  each  objefl,  the  ornaments  that  are  agree-      fublime  that  is  agreeable  to  their  nature.      An  idyl  or 
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able  to  it,  and  the  proportions  and  relations  that  fubfift 
among  the  feveral  parts  :  and  by  this  faculty,  he  will 
be  regulated  in  the  employment  of  his  natural  talents. 
This  labour  confifts  not  only  in  the  profound  refleiflions 
lie  will  make  on  the  properties  of  objefts,  as  they 
relate  to  the  fine  arts,  but  alfo  in  a  conftant,  affiduous 
ftudy  of  the  grand  models  of  beauty. 

The  third  rule  to  be  obferved  in  the  praflice  of  the 
polite  arts,  is  the  imitation  of  nature.  Every  objefl  in 
the  unlverie  has  its  peculi.ir  nature,  of  which  the  artill 
fliould  never  lofe  fight  in  his  manner  of  treating  it.  In 
vain  will  hr  otherwife  ornament  his  work  with  the  moll 
r."fiiied  and  moft  brilliant  ftrokes  ;  for,  if  nature  be  not 
jufily  imitated,  it  will  tor  ever  remain  irapcrfeil.  The 
fnblime  Homer  has  fometimes  finned  againil  this  rule 


landfcape  may  be  as  fublime  in  their  Rinds  as  an  epic 
poem  or  a  hillory  piece.  When  Mofes  begins  the  book 
of  Genefis,  with  thefe  words,  In  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth  ;  or  when  he  tells  us, 
that  God  faid.  Let  there  he  light,  and  there  was  Ugl-'t ; 
thele  expreffions  are  fublime  in  the  higheft  degree,  be- 
caufe  they  are  perfectly  clear,  true,  and  elevated.  E- 
very  author  fliould  therefore  endeavour  after  the  fu- 
blime* in  every  fubjeft  that  he  undertakes  ;  and  this*  See' the 
makes  the  fixth  and  laft  general  rule  in  the  praflice  of^""^'« 
the  polite  arts.     But  if  he  cannot  attain  to  this,  it  is,  „  "*""    . 

1  •      .-r  r-  1  1  ,v  1  1  n  1      "EUR  and 

however,    indilpeniabiy  neceliary    that    he    conitantly  5„^/,-^,y, 
make  life  of  expreffions  that  are  noble  and  refined.     E- 
rery  thing  that  is  low,   indecent   or  dijagrceable,   is  na- 
turally repugnant  to  the  fublime,  and   ought  to  be   for 


for,   as  the.  gods  have  a  nature  peculiar  to  themfelves,     ever  baniihed   from  all  works  that  proceed  from  the 
it  cannot  be  a  juft  imitation  when  we  attribute  to  them      noble  and  liberal  arts. 
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Art  !s  alfo  an  apptlhitlon  given  to  fcvcrnl  fupcrdi- 
tious  praflices,  as,  St  j^nfclni's  art,  St  Paul''s  art, 
&c. 

Art  and  Vjrt,  in  Scot!  Law,     See  Acckssory. 

AK  I'A,  by  liimc  called  Latin,  a  town  of  Lower 
Albania,  in  I'urkcy  in  liiiiope,  with  a  Cireik  :irch- 
bilhop's  fee.  It  is  a  pretty  l;irj;e  town,  and  contains 
about  7000  or  8000  inlinbitants,  Greeks  and  Turks  ; 
but  tlie  former  are  the  moll  numerous.  I'he  cathe- 
dral has  as  many  windows  and  doors  as  there  arc  days 
in  the  year.  It  is  fupportcd  by  above  zcoo  marble 
pillars  ;  and  was  built  by  Michael  Ducas  Comnrno 
emperor  of  Cunltantinople,  as  appears  by  an  infcription 
over  the  great  door.  It  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade, 
particularly  in  tobacco  and  furs.  11.  Long.  31.  30. 
N.  Lat.  39.  28. 

ARTABA,  an  ancient  meafure  of  capacity  ufed  by 
the  Perfians,   Medes,  and  Egyptians. 

The  Pcrfian  artaba  is  rcprcfcnted  by  Herodotus  as 
bigger  than  the  Attic  medimniis  by  three  Attic  chou- 
nixes  :  from  which  it  appears  that  it  was  equal  to  6j 
Roman  modii  ;  confequently  that  it  contained  i66-j- 
pounds  of  wine  or  water,  or  I26f  pounds  of  wheat. 
The  Egyptian  artaba  contained  five  Roman  modii, 
and  fell  ihort  of  the  Attic  medimnus  by  one  modius  ; 
coHlequently  held  133:}  pounds  of  water  or  wine,  lOO 
pounds  of  wheat,  or  60  of  flour. 

ARTABANUS,  the  name  of  feveral  kings  of  Par- 
thia.     See  Parthia. 

ARTABAZUS,  the  fon  of  Pharnaces,  command- 
ed the  Parthians  and  Chorafmians  in  the  famous  expe- 
dition of  Xerxes.  After  the  battle  of  Salamis,  he 
efcotted  the  king  his  raafter  to  the  Ildlefpont  with 
60,000  chofen  men  ;  and  after  the  battle  ot  Plata;a,  in 
which  Mardonius  engaged  contrary  to  his  advice,  he 
made  a  noble  retreat,  and  returned  to  Afia  with  40,000 
men  under  his  command. 

AR  I'AXATA,  the  royal  refidence  and  metro- 
polis of  Armenia  Major  (Strabo,  Pliny,  Juvenal), 
and  built  according  to  a  plan  of  Hannibal,  for  King 
Artaxias,  after  whom  it  was  called.  It  was  fituated 
on  an  elbow  of  the  river  Araxcs,  which  formed  a  kind 
of  pciiinlula,  and  fiirrounded  the  town  like  a  wall,  ex- 
cept on  the  fide  of  the  ilfhmus,  but  this  fide  was  fe- 
cured  by  a  rampart  and  ditch.  This  town  was  deem- 
ed lo  ftrong,  that  LucuUus,  after  having  defeated  I  i- 
grants,  durll  not  lay  fiege  to  it  ;  but  Porapey  com- 
pelled him  to  deliver  it  up  without  rtriking  a  blow.     It 
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ARTAXERXES,    the   name   of  feveral    kings  of  .rtaitrio* 
Perfia.      S(rc  Persia. 

ARTEDl,  pHTtR,  an  eminent  naturalifl,  wa»  born 
in  Sweden  in  the  year  1705,  in  the  province  of  An-  . 
germania.  Although  his  parents  weic  poor,  yet  it 
appiais  they  toiind  mc'^ns  to  give  him  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  with  this  view  they  fent  him  to  the  college 
of  Huriitfand.  Intending  to  cnibrare  the  ectlefiaftical 
prolelTion,  he  went  in  1724  to  Uplal  ;  but  being  fond 
of  the  (ludy  of  natural  hillory,  he  yielded  to  the  bent 
of  inclination,  and  dire£)ed  his  attention  towards  me- 
dicine. In  natural  hidciy  he  made  rapid  progrefs,  and 
foon  aiofe  to  coniiderablc  eminence,  particularly  in  the 
knowledge  of  lchthyolo<;y.  His  reputation  for  natural 
knowledge  was  high  when  Linnaeus  arrived  at  Upfal  in 
the  year  1728.  A  lading  fricndfliip  was  formed  between 
thele  two  great  men.  Confining  his  botanical  lludics  to 
the  .umbelliferous  plants,  he  fuggcficd  a  new  mode  of 
clafilfication  ;  but  Arttdi  was  much  better  acquainted 
with  chemiltry  than  botany.  His  attention  was  chiefly 
direfled  to  ichthyology,  the  claflification  of  which  he 
greatly  reformed,  and  new-modelled  upon  philofophi- 
cal  principles.  This  arrangement  added  greatly  to 
his  reputation  as  a  naturalilt.  When  the  two  friends 
were  about  to  leave  Upfal,  Linnseus  to  go  to  Lapland, 
and  Artedi  to  England,  they  reciprocally  bequeathed 
to  each  other  their  manufcripts  and  books  upon  the 
event  of  death.  In  the  year  1735,  they,  however, 
met  again  at  Leyden,  where  Artedi  was  introduced  to 
Seba,  and  employed  in  preparing  foi  the  prefs  th« 
third  volume  of  that  eminent  naturalilf's  Thtjaiirus, 
which  chiefly  related  to  fiflies.  Artedi  formed  the  re- 
folution,  as  foon  as  that  \vork  was  finifhed,  to  return 
to  his  native  country,  to  publifh  the  fruits  of  his  own 
labours  ;  but  unfortunately  as  he  was  returning  home 
from  Seba's  houfe  on  the  evening  of  Srptember  27. 
1735,  the  night  being  dark,  he  fell  into  the  canal  and 
was  drowned.  According  to  agreement,  his  manu- 
fcripts came  into  the  hands  of  Linnwus.  and  he  pub- 
liflied  his  Bibliolheca  Ichthyologica,  and  Phi/ofcphia  Jch- 
thyo/ogica,  together  with  a  lite  of  the  author,  at  Ley- 
den in  the  year  17^8.      (Gen,  Bio^.) 

AR TEDIA.      See  BoTANy  Index. 

ARTEMIDORUS,  f.mous  for  his  Treatife  on 
Dreams.  He  was  born  at  Ephefus,  but  took  upon  him 
the  furname  of  Daldianus  in  this  book,  by  way  of 
refpert  to  his  mother  country  Daltis.  He  ftyled  him- 
felf  the  Ephejian    in   his  other   performances.     He   not 


was  then  levelled  with  the  ground  ;   but   the  Armeni-      only  bought  up  all  that   had  been  written   concerning 
ans  have  a  tradition,   that  the  ruins  of  it  are  flill  to  be      the  explication   of  dreams,  which   amounted   to  many 
feen  at  a  place  called   Ardachal.      Sir  John   Chardin 
fays,  that  it  has   the  name  of  yjrdachat  from  Artaxias, 
whom   in  the  Ealt  thcv  call  Ardechier.     Here  are  the 


remains  of  a  ftately  palace  which  the  Armenians  take 
to  be  that  of  Tiridates  who  reigned  in  the  time  of 
Conllantinft  the  Great.  One  front  of  this  building  is 
but  half  ruinfd,  and  there  are  many  other  fine  antiqui- 
ties which  the  inabitants  call  Taci  Tradat,  that  is, 
the  throne  of  Til  idates.  Tavtrnier  alio  mentions  the 
ruins  of  Artax  ita  between  Erivan  and  Mount  Ararat, 
but  does  not  tpecify  them.  The  ancient  geosjraphers 
mention  another  city  of  the  fame  name,  likewlfc  fi- 
tuated on  the  Araxes,  but  in  the  northern  part  of  Me- 
dia, knoivn  among  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Aero- 
f>atia. 

Vot.  IL  Part  U. 


volumes  ;  but  he  likewife  fpent  many  years  in  travel- 
ling, in  order  to  contraft  an  acquaintance  with  for- 
tune-tellers ;  he  alfo  carried  on  an  exttnlive  corrcfpon- 
dence  with  all  the  people  of  this  fort  iii  the  cities  and 
alTemblies  of  Greece,  Italv,  and  the  moll  populous 
iflands  ;  collefling  at  the  fame  time  all  the  old  dre;  ms, 
and  the  events  which  are  faid  to  have  followid  them. 
The  work  which  he  wrote  on  dreams  confilKd  of  five 
books  :  the  firll  three  were  drdicatcd  to  one  Caflius 
Maximus  ;  and  the  laft  two  to  his  f.  n,  whom  he  took 
a  good  deal  of  pains  to  inflrufl  in  the  nature  and  inter- 
pretation of  dreams.  This  work,  though  filled  with 
frivolous  obfervations,  contains  fome  things  that  are' 
interelling.  It  was  firil  printed  in  Greek  at  Venice  in 
IJ18  j  and  Rigaltius  publiflied  an  edition  at  Paris,  in 
4  T  Greek 
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ArlemiCa,  Greek  and  Latin,  in  1603,  and  added  fome  notes.   Ar- 
Arf  ;niri-  tgniidorus  wrote  alto  a  treatife  upon  Auguries,  and  an- 
"     .otlu-r  upon  Chiromancy  ;  but  they  are  not  extant.    He 
lived  under  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius. 

ARTEMISiA,  ^vife  of  Maufolus,  king  of  Caria, 
has  immortalized  herfelf  by  the  honours  which  (lie  paid 
to  the  memory  of  her  hiifbind.  She  built  f';ir  him  in 
Halicarnaffus,  a  very  magnificent  tomb,  called  the  Mau- 
folium,  which  was  one  of  the  feven  wonders  of  the 
world,  and  from  which  the  title  oi  Matifoleum  was  af- 
terwards given  to  all  tombs  remarkable  for  their 
grandeur ;  bat  (he  died  of  regret  and  forrow  before 
the  Maufoleum  was  finiflied.  She  appointed  panegy- 
rics to  be  made  in  honour  of  him,  and  propcfed  a  prize 
of  great  value  for  the  perfon  who  fliould  corapofe  the 
bell.  He  died  about  the  end  of  the  106th  Olympiad, 
351  years  before  the  Chridian  era. 

Artemisia,  queen  of  Caria,  and  the  daughter  of 
Ligdamis,  march;d  in  perfon  in  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes  againll  the  Greeks,  and  perfornned  wonders  in 
ihs  fea-(ight  near  Salamis,  480  years  before  the  Chrif- 
tian  era.  Being  purfued  by  an  Athenian  veilel,  (he 
attacked  one  of  the  Verlian  (hips,  commanded  by  De- 
iriafithymus,  king  of  Cnlvndus,  her  enemy,  and  funk 
it  ;  on  which  the  Athenians,  thinking  that  her  fhip 
was  on  the  fide  of  the  Greeks,  ceafed  their  purfuit  ; 
but  Xerxes  was  the  principal  perfon  impofed  upon  in 
this  affair  ;  for  believing  (he  had  fuak  an  Athenian 
vell'el,  he  declared,  that  "  the  men  had  behaved  like 
women,  and  the  women  like  men."  Xerxes  intrufted 
her  with  the  care  of  the  young  princes  of  Perlia,  his 
fons,  when,  agreeably  to  her  advice,  he  abandoned 
Greece, .in  order  to  return  to  Afia.  Thefe  great  qua- 
lities did  not  fecure  her  from  the  weaknefs  of  love  : 
flie  was  pafTion  itely  fond  of  a  man  of  Abydos,  whole 
name  was  Dardanus,  and  was  fo  enraged  at  his  neglcft 
of  her,  that  (he  put  out  his  eyes  while  he  was  afleep. 
The  gods  in  order  to  punifli  her  for  this,  infpired  her 
with  a  Hill  ftronger  palTion  for  him  ;  fo  that  the  oracle 
having  adviled  her  to  go  to  Leucas,  which  was  the 
ufage  of  defpcrate  lovers,  (he  took  the  leap  from 
thence,  and  was  interred  at  that  place. — Many  writers 
confound  this  Artemifia  with  the  former,  the  wife  of 
Maufolus. 

Artemisia,  Mugwort,  Southernwood,  and  Worm- 
•wood.     See  Botany  Index. 

ARTEMISIUiNl,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  promon- 
tory on  the  norlh-eaft  of  EubcEa,  (called  Leon  and 
Cale  ABe  by  Ptolemy),  memorable  for  the  firft  fea  en- 
gagements between  the  Greeks  and  Xerxes. 

The  Grecian  fleet  was  (lationed  in  the  harbour  ; 
while  that  of  the  Perlians,  too  numerous  for  any  har- 
bour to  contain,  had 'anchored  in  the  road  that  extends 
between  the  city  of  Caftansea  and  the  promontory  of 
Sepias,  on  the  coad  of  Theffaly. 

The  firll  line  of  their  Htet  was  (heltered  by  the  coaft 
of  ThefTaly  j  but  the  other  lines,  to  the  number  of  fe- 
ven,  rode  at  anchor,  at  fmall  intervals,  with  the  prows 
of  the  veffels  turned  to  the  fea.  When  they  adopted 
this  arrangement,  the  waters  were  fmooth,  the  fky 
clear,  the  weather  calm  and  fercne  :  but  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  fecond  d.iy  after  their  arrival  on  the  con(l, 
the  (ky  began  to  lower ;  the  appear;ince  of  the  hea- 
vens grew  threatening,  and  terrible  j  a  dreadful  (lorm 
Aiccceded,  and  for  three  days  raged    with  unabiiting 


fury.    Four  hundred  galleys  were  deftroycd  by  Its  vio-    Artftnili. 
len>,e,  befides  a  vaft  number  of  (lorediips  and  tranlports. ,      "'"■ 
Eight  hundred  Ihips  of  war,  however,  befides  innume-         ' 
rable  vcHTels  of  burden,  failed   into  the   Pegalean  bay, 
and  anchored  in  the  road  of  Aphetc,  which,  at  the  di- 
ftance  of  a  few  miles,  lies  diredlly  oppofite  to  the  har- 
bour of  Artemifiura. 

The  Grecians  had  pofled  centinels  on  the  heights  o\^J°f^^.'^' 

Eubcea   to  obferve  the  confequence  of  the  Itorm,   and  "r^    '■'"■^ 

...  .  I-     I  iTTi  •    r  cfCretce. 

to  w^tch  the  motions  or  the  enemy.     When  informed 

of  the  dilaller  which  had  befalltn  them,  they  poured 
out  a  joyous  libation,  and  facrificed  with  pious  grati- 
tude, to  "  Neptune  the  Deliverer." 

The  Perfians,  however,  having  recovered  from  the 
terrors  of  the  (lorm,  prepared  for  battle  ;  and  as  they 
entertained  not  the  fmallcft  doubt  of  conquering,  they 
detached  200  of  their  beft  failing  veffels  round  the  ifle 
of  Eubcea,  to  intercept  the  expefled  flight  of  the  er.emy 
through  tJie  narrow  Kuiipus. 

About  funfet  the  Grecian  fleet  approached  in  a  line  ; 
and  the  Perfian;  met  them  with  the  confidence  of  vic- 
tory, as  their  (hips  were  Hill  fufficiently  numerous  to 
lurround  tbofe  of  their  opponents.  At  the  firll  fignal 
the  Greeks  formed  into  a  circle,  at  the  fecond  they 
began  the  fight.  Though  crowded  into  a  narrow  com- 
pals,  and  having  the  enemy  on  every  fide,  they  loon 
took  30  of  their  (liips,  and  funk  many  moie.  Night 
came  on,  accompanied  with  an  impetuous  (loim  of 
rain  and  thundery  the  Greeks  retired  into  the  harbour 
of  Artemifium  ;  the  enemy  were  driven  to  the  coalt 
of  ThefTaly. 

By  good  fortune,  however,  rather  than  by  delign, 
the  greateft  part  of  tlie  Perfian  fleet  efcaped  immediate 
deftruftion,  and  gained  the  Pegalean  bay  ;  but  the 
(hips  ordered  to  fail  round  Euboea  met  with  a  more 
dreadlul  dii.-ifler.  They  weie  overtaken  by  the  ftorro, 
after  they  had  adventured  further  from  the  ftiore  than 
was  ulual  with  the  wary  mariners  of  antiquity.  Clouds 
foon  intercepted  the  (tars,  by  wliich  alone  they  direft- 
ed  their  courfe  ;  and  after  continuing  during  the 
greateft  part  of  the  night  the  fport  of  the  elements, 
they  all  perilhcd  miferably  amidft  the  (hoals  and  rocks 
of  an  unknown  coaft. 

The  morning  arofe  with  diflFtrent  profpefts  and  hopes 
to  the  Perfians  and  the  Greeks.  To  the  former  it 
difcovered  the  extent  of  their  misfortunes;  to  the 
latter  it  brought  a  reinforcemeiit  of  ^^  Athenian 
flrips.  Encouraged  by  this  favourable  circumftance, 
they  determined  again  to  attack  the  encmv,  at  the 
fame  hour  as  on  the  preceding  day,  becaule  their 
knoivledgc  of  the  coaft  and  their  (kill  in  fighting  their 
(hips  rendered  the  dufk  peculiarly  propitious  to  their 
defij^ns.  At  the  appointed  time,  they  (ailed  towards 
the  road  of  Aphetc  •,  and  having  cut  ofF  the  Cicilian 
fquadron  from  ihe  reft,  totally  dcftroyed  it,  and  re- 
turned at  night  to  Arttmifiutr. — The  P.rfian  com* 
manders  being  deeply  afFefled  with  their  repeated  dif- 
afters,  but  ftill  more  alarmed  at  the  much-dreaded  re- 
fentment  of  their  king,  they  determined  to  make  one 
vigorous  effort  for  rcftoring  the  glory  of  their  arms. 
Bv  art  and  ftratagem,  and  under  favour  of  the  night, 
the  Greeks  had  hitherto  gained  many  important  advan- 
tages. It  now  beloiified  to  the  Perfians  to  choofe  the 
time  for  aflion.  On  the  third  day  at  norn,  they  fail- 
ed forth  in  the  form  of  a  crcfccnt,  which  was  ftill  fuf- 
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ficiently  fxtcnfivc  to  iiifolj  tl'C  Grecian  line.  The 
Greeks,  Animated  by  torrner  (uccels,  were  avcrfe  to 
decline  :\ny  offer  of  buttle;  yet  it  is  probiiljle  tliat  tlieir 
admirals,  and  particularly  Thcuiiftocles,  ivoukl  much 
rather  have  deliycd  it  to  a  more  favouraljle  0|iportu- 
nity.  K..i(^c,  relentment,  and  indij^riation,  lupplitd 
tlie  deled  of  the  barbarians  in  fkill  and  courage.  The 
battle  was  longer,  and  more  doulnful,  than  on  any 
former  occaliun;  many  Grecian  veflcls  were  dtftroycd, 
five  were  taken  by  the  Egyptians,  who  particularly 
fignalized  themlelves  on  the  fide  of  the  barbarians,  as 
the  Athi  nians  did  on  that  of  the  Greeks.  The  perle- 
vering  valour  of  the  latter  at  lcn>;th  prevailed,  the 
enemy  retiring,  and  acknowledging  their  fuperiority, 
by  leaving  them  in  poiTeffion  of  the  dead  and  the 
wreck.  But  the  viftory  coll  them  dear  ;  fince  their 
velTels,  particularly  thofe  of  the  Athenians,  were  re- 
duced to  a  very  Ihattercd  condition  ;  and  their  great 
inferiority  in  the  number  and  lize  of  theii  (hips,  made 
them  fe>l  more  fcnfibly  every  diminution  of  (Irength. 

Artemisii;m,  a  town  of  Otnotria,  (Stephanus)  : 
now  S.  jlgolha,  in  the  Hither  Calabria,  on  the  river 
I'ifaurus,  or  la  Koglia,  diitant  eight  miles  from  the 
Tufcan  fea. — Another  of  the  Conteftani,  in  Spain, 
(Strabo)  ;  otherwife  called  Dianium :  now  Denia,  on 
the  fea  coaft  of  Valencia. 

All TERIOTOMY,  the  opening  an  artery,  with 
defit;n    to   procure  an  evacuation  of  blood.     See  Sua- 

CGHV. 

ARTERY,  in  ^Inatomy,  a  conical  tube  or  canal 
which  conveys  the  blood  from  the  heart  to  all  parts  of 
the  body.     See  Anatomy. 

ARTHRinS,  in  Medicine,  the  Gou  r.  See  the 
Index  llir)joined  to  Medicine. 

ARTHRODIA,  in  Natural  llijlary,  a  genus  of  im- 
perfeiil  cryftals%  found  always  in  complex  mafles,  and 
forming  long  (ingle  pyramids,  with  very  (hort  and  (len- 
der columns. 

ARTHRonrA,  in  Anatomy,  a  fpecies  of  articulation, 
wherein  the  Hat  head  of  one  bone  is  icceived  into  a 
ftiallow  focket  in  the  other.  The  humerus  and  (capu- 
la  are  joined  by  this  fpecies  of  articulation. 

ARTHUR,  the  celebrated  hero  of  the  Britons,  is 
faid  to  have  been  the  fon  of  Uther  Pendragon  king  of 
Britain,  and  to  have  been  born  in  501.  His  life  is  a 
continued  fcenc  of  wonders.  It  is  laid  that  he  killed 
four  hundred  and  feventy  Saxons  with  his  own  hmd 
in  one  day  ;  and  after  having  lubducd  many  mighty 
mtions,  and  Inilituted  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table,  died  A.  D.  542,  of  wounds  which  he 
received  in  battle.  The  molt  particular  detail  of  his 
-ftory  and  his  exploits  is  that  given  by  Geoffroy  of 
Monmouth  :  but  the  probable  there  is  fo  blended  with 
the  marvellous  and  the  extravagant,  that  not  only  the 
truth  of  the  whole,  but  even  the  reality  of  Arthur's 
cxilleiice,   has  been  called  in  quelHon. 

In  thl*  controveily,  Mr  Whiltaktr  has  taken  much 
pains  to  vindicate  the  exillence,  and  dilcriminate  be- 
tween the  real  and  the  fabulous  tranfaftions,  of  the 
Briiilli  worthy.  ''  Many  of  the  anions  (he  obferves) 
attributed  to  Arthur  by  the  Wellh  chronicles  of  Bri- 
tain, are  ns  ablurd  in  themlelves  as  they  are  fpurious 
in  their  authority.  Written,  as  thole  narratives  were, 
many  centuries  after  the  fafts,  and  being  raeiely  the 
authentic  accounts  of  ATthur,   embellilhed  with  the 


fiflions  and  dtftottcd  by  the  pervcrlions  of  folly  •■,  ibey     A.inur 
arc  inconfilleiit  ec|ually  w-ilh  the  (talc  of  the  linirs,  and  „ 
the  hillory  of  the  continent  and  the  illand.      And   t'lc  yi^^'^J.^, 
ignorance   of  the    forgers,    and  the  credulity  of  their  ^,,,1  ;,  ^,,j 
abettors,  can    be   cquall.d  only  by  the  injudiciuurncfirilit  |<.  31. 
and  incredulity  of  the  opponents  to  both.      If  lomc  ac-''/';- 
counts  of  Arthur  and  Cunobeliiu:  in  thcfe  hillorics   be 
rertainly   fpuriou%    others    ate    as    certainly   genuine. 
And  the  relatione  of  Sueioniuf.,  Dio,  and  Nennius,  arc 
not  to  be  rejected,  becaufe  of  the  falfehoods  which  im- 
))olluic    has    grafted    upon   them,    and    abfurdrty   ad- 
mitted with  them. 

"  The  exillence  of  Arthur  is  evinced  by  that  of  the 
fables,  which  have  at  once  annihilated  his  aflions  and 
his  name  with  the  misjudging  critic.  And  the  rea- 
foner's  own  arguments  really  turn  againfl  hinifdf,  and 
dcmonllrate  the  point  which  they  were  intended  to  dif- 
pruve.  The  annals  of  Wales  have  long  laboured  in 
Arthur's  commendation.  The  Highlanders  have  long 
had  a  poetical  hilfdry  of  his  exploits  in  their  o»n  lan- 
guage. The  whole  ifland  is  in  traditionary  polTeirion 
of  his  charafler;  and  600  or  700  places  within  it  are 
(lill  diftinguilhed  by  his  name. 

"  The  genuine  aftions  of  the  chief  are  mentioned 
by  his  own  hiftorlans,  with  a  modefty  and  concifenef'i 
that  is  no  bad  argument  of  the  truth,  and  with  a  par- 
ticularity of  time  and  place  that  is  a  good  evidence  of 
the  fads.  They  are  noticed  by  men,  whom  the  death 
of  the  hero  had  exempted  from  all  temptation  to  flat- 
tery :  they  are  recited  by  peilons,  whom  a  proximity 
to  the  time  had  precluded  from  all  pofTibility  of  roi- 
(take  :  and  they  are  atttfted  by  the  bell  hiflorical  au- 
thority, %vriteis  who  lived  cotemporary  with  hirn,  au- 
thors who  converfcd  with  his  warriors,,  and  billorians 
that  wrote  within  a  few  years  after  him.  He  is  fpo.- 
ken  of  as  the  honourable  father  of  the  Biitiih  heroes 
by  the  aged  Llomarch,  a  writer  aclually  cotemporary 
with  him,  and  fome  time  refideiit  at  his  court.  One 
of  his  greater  adions  is  incidentally  recorded  by  Ta- 
liclTin,  an  hiftorical  bard  living  under  Maelwn  Gwin- 
ed,  who  was  a  fovereign  among  the  Britons  in  the 
days  of  Arthur,  Gildas,  and  i.loroarch.  Another  of 
his  confiderable  exploits  is  cafually  intimated  by  Myrd- 
hin  Wyhlt  or  Merlinus  Caledonius,  who  comphiins  of 
the  fevere  treatment  which  he  himlelf  received  /rom. 
Rydderch  Hael,  a  king  cotemporary  with  Urien  Re- 
ged,  and  engaged  with  him  in  a  war  againll  tiic  Sax- 
ons on  the  death  of  Ida  in  590.  And  all  bis  adions 
are  particularly  recited  l.y  Nennius. 

"  In  the  Hijlor'ia  Briionum  of  this  laft  author,  Ar- 
thur's vidorits  over  the  Saxons  ate  thus  recorded. 
The  firrt  battle  was  fought  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
%vhich  is  denominated  G/«OT.  The  fecond,  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth,  were  upon  another  river,  that  is  calUd  Du- 
glar,  and  lies  in  the  region  Linuis.  1  he  fixth  was  on 
a  llream,  which  beats  thr  appellation  of  B"jjiit.  T'ae 
fevei.th  was  in  the  wood  of  Celidon,  that  is,  in  Cat 
Coit  Celidon.  The  eighth  ivas  at  Callle  Gum. ion. 
And  the  ninth  was  at  the  city  of  the  Legion.  The 
tenth  was  on  the  bank  of  the  rivei  Kibroit  ;  tie  ele- 
venth at  the  hill  Agned  Cathrego.nion;  r.nd  the  iweitih 
at  Mount  Badon.  'I'tefe  twehc  battles  ot  Arthur  are 
delcribed  to  us  in  the  fuDe  manner  as  V'ortiar.er'i  three. 
Only  the  general  fads  are  mentioned,  and  only  the 
t:omaion  names  of  places  a^e  recited,  in  both.  And 
4  T  2  ficm 
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Arthur,     from  the  wViole  air  and   afpeft  of  the  hillory,  the  re- 
'  mark.ible  conrifenefs  with  uliich  the  notices  are  given, 

and  the  great  eafe  with  which  the  places  are  pointed 
out,  the  detail  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  at  the 
dirtance  only  of  a  few  years  from  the  tranfaftions,  and 
when  thefe  little  referci>ces  were  fufficieiitlv  under- 
flood." 

Mr  Whittaker  proceeds  to  afcertain  the  fcenes  of 
Arthur's  battles  ;  after  which  he  gives  a  relation  of 
jtld.  them  with  a  furprifing  particularity.  A  fevere  critic 
p.  34.^54.  might  be  apt  to  fay,  as  Dr  Kippis  obferves,  that  it  re- 
quires all  our  faith  in  the  author's  judgment,  as  well 
as  in  his  ingenuity  and  learning,  not  to  iufpecS  that  he 
fometimes  allows  too  much  fcope  to  fancy  and  conjec- 
ture. However,  the  whole  of  what  he  hatJi  advanced 
is  Angularly  curious,  and  deferves  peculiar  attention 
and  confideration.  And  no  one  can  help  admiring  the 
penetration  with  which  he  hath  formed  fuch  a  regular 
detail  of  fafts,  from  the  combined  aid  of  hiftory,  ro- 
mance, and  tradition.  According  to  Mr  Whittaker, 
Arthur's  principal  exploits  were  againft  the  northern 
Saxons,  vvhilft  he  was  only  prince  of  the  Silures,  and 
Ambrofius  was  the  dictator  or  pendragon  of  the  Bri- 
tons. •'  In  a  feries  probably  of  five  campaigns,  and 
in  a  fucceffion  certainly  of  eleven  viiflorics,  this  great 
commander  had  repelled  the  Saxons  from  the  north  of 
Flavin,  diflodgecf  them  from  all  Maxima,  and  difpof- 
fefled  them  of  all  V^lentia.  And  thefe  were  fuccefles 
fo  unchequcrcd  with  misfortunes,  fo  great  in  them- 
felves,  and  fo  beneficial  to  the  public,  that  the  name 
of  Arthur  claims  the  firft  rank  in  the  lill  of  military, 
and  the  better  one  of  patriot,  heroes."  The  twelfth 
battle  of  Arthur  was  fought  in  the  fouth  of  England, 
affer  he  was  eledled  to  the  pendragonfhip,  againft  Cer- 
dic  the  S:<xon.  •'  This  (fays  Mr  Whittaker)  was  a 
moft  extraordinary  viftory,  and  completes  the  circle 
of  Arthur's  military  glories."  In  the  author's  ac- 
count of  this  prince's  conduft  in  peace,  he  afferts,  that 
"  Arthur  faw  that  an  appointment  was  wanted,  which 
fhould  at  once  be  a  more  regular  and  more  honourable 
fignature  of  merit ;  by  the  certainty  of  the  honour  and 
the  greatnefs  of  the  dignity,  call  out  all  the  worth  of 
of  all  the  worthy  in  the  nation  ;  and  collefl  it  round 
the  throne  of  the  pendragon.  Accordingly  he  efta- 
blifhed  a  military  order.  It  ivas  the  firft  that  had  ever 
been  inftituted  in  the  ifland  ;  and  it  hasfince  been  imi- 
tated by  all  the  nations  on  the  continent.  By  means 
of  this  aflbciation,  Arthur  raifed  among  the  provinci- 
als a  general  glow  of  ingenuous  heroifm,  the  firft  fpi- 
rit  of  chiv.ilry  that  ever  appeared  in  Europe  j  that 
manly  and  honourable  gallantry  of  foul,  which  has 
made  him  and  his  worthies  the  fu'^jeft  of  romantic 
hiftories  over  all  the  weft  of  it.  By  this,  and  this 
alone,  could  he  have  been  what  hiftory  reprefcnts  him, 
the  Reverend  Father  of  the  Britifti  Heroes  in  general, 
even  to  the  conclufion  of  the  fixth  century,  and  nearly 
the  middle  of  the  feventh.  The  order  naturally  fur- 
vived  its  founder.  And  the  members  of  it  were  deno- 
minated the  Warriors  of  Arthur,  though,  the  perfons 
v;erc  born  half  a  century  after  his  death."  Mr  Whit- 
taker goes  on  to  inform  us,  that  under  the  prudent 
management  of  Arthur  for  20  years  together,  a  fair 
profpe6\  dawned  upon  the  Britons,  and  long  fcenes  of 
future  glories  opened  to  their  imaginations.  "  But  tlie 
gay  vifion  was  deflroyed  at  once  by  the  commence- 
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ment  of  a  civil  war.  Many  towns  ftill  remained  in 
ruins,  the  memorial  of  the  former  war'',  and  the  dif- 
grace  of  the  prcfent.  The  difFufed  (pirit  of  chivalry 
was  turned  upon  the  nation,  and  heroifm  became  the 
tool  of  diffenfion.  And  the  dreadful  combination  of 
civil  evils  was  begun  and  confummated,  at  once,  by 
the  death  of  tlie  renowned  Arthur  in  battle.  Thus 
died  the  incomparable  hero  in  542." 

To  thefe  obiervations  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add 
.the  following  account  of  tiie  difcovery  of  Arthur's 
tomb,  which  appears  to  be  tolerably  well  authenticated. 
Henry  II.  who  was  the  firft  of  the  Plantagenet  line, 
being,  in  thelaft  year  of  his  reign,  at  Pembroke,  and 
hearing  there  a  WeUh  bard  finging  to  his  harp  the 
flory  of  Arthur,  concluding  with  an  account  of  his 
death,  and  burial  in  the  cliurchyard  of  Glaftonbury 
between  two  pyramids  ;  the  king  inftantly  gave  orders 
that  the  matter  (hould  be  inquired  into,  and  the  body 
dug  up.  This  was  done  as  the  king  direfted  ;  and  at 
the  depth  of  feven  feet  was  found  a  vaft  ftone,  where- 
on was  faftened  a  leaden  crofs,  with  this  infcription  on 
the  infide  ;  Hie  'Jacct  Septillus  Inc/ylus  Rex  Arturiiis  in 
Infula  Avalonia  ;  i.  e.  "  Here  lies  the  famous  King 
Arthur,  buried  in  the  iile  of  Avalon."  Digging  ftill 
lower,  they  found  the  king's  body  in  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  his  beautiful  queen  lying  by  him,  with  long  flow- 
ing hair,  in  colour  bright  as  gold,  which  however  funk 
into  dull  when  touclied.  The  king's  bones  were  very 
large  fized  ;  and  in  his  fkull  there  were  ten  wounds  or 
more,  all  cicatrized,  except  that  of  which  he  died. 
This  difcovery  was  made  in  the  year  1189,  as  Giral- 
dus  Cambrenfis  tells  us,  who  law  thefe  bones,  and 
examined  the  whole  matter  carefully.  There  was  alfo 
a  table  containing  this  ftory,  fet  up  in  the  monaftery 
of  Glaftonbury,  and  the  leaden  crofs  with  the  infcrip- 
tion remained  there  till  the  difl'olution  of  the  mona- 
ftery, where  it  was  feen  by  the  great  antiquary  Le- 
land,  but  what  is  become  of  it  fince  does  not  appear. 

Of  the  different  places  above  alluded  to  as  being  di- 
ftinguiftied  by  our  hero's  name,  and  ferving  to  evince 
his  exiftcnce,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  principal. 

Arthur's  Seat,  a  high  hill  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Edniburgh,  faid  to  have  been  fo  denominated  from 
a  tradition  that  King  Arthur  furveyed  the  country 
from  its  fummit,  and  had  alfo  defeated  the  Saxons  in 
its  neighbourhood.  This  hill  rifes  by  a  fteep  and  rug- 
ged afcent,  till  it  terminates  in  a  rocky  point  near  700 
feet  high  from  the  bafe,  being  more  than  double  the 
height  of  the  crofs  on  the  top  of  St  Paul's,  London, 
which  is  340  feet.  On  the  fouth  it  is  in  many  parts 
a  perpendicular  rock,  compofed  of  bafaltic  pillars  re- 
gularly pentagonal  or  hexagonal,  about  three  feet  in 
diameter,  and  from  40  to  50  feet  in  height.  Conti- 
guous upon  the  weft,  and  partly  connefted  with  it  at 
the  bafe,  are  Salifhury  Crags,  of  inferior  height,  but 
exhibiting  an  appearance  equally  fingular  aqd  grand. 
They  prefent  to  the  city  an  awful  front  of  bioken 
rocks  and  precipices,  forming  a  fort  of  natural  amphi- 
theatre of  folid  rock  ;  and  backward  from  the  craggy 
verge  above,  the  hill  forms  an  extenlive  irregular  Hope, 
the  furface  affording  p;ifture  to  numerous  flocks  of 
ftieep.  The  crags,  befides  ores,  fpars,  rock  plants, 
and  here  and  there,  it  is  faid,  fome  precious  ftoncs, 
afford  an  inexhauftible  fupply  of  ftone  for  paving  the 
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ArtL-hnke,  ftreets  and  otlier  piirpufes.  In  quarrying,  a  part  of  the 
Article,  crrigs  has  been  worn  down  into  a  Ipacious  HiL-ll,  having 
'      "''  tile  appearance  of  a  lofly  terrace,  and  ftretching  a  con- 

fiderable  length.  From  hence  is  a  near  and  diilind 
profpeft  of  the  city,  with  its  environs  and  the  adjacent 
country.  But  from  the  pinnacle  called  Aithur's  Seat 
the  view  it  more  noble  and  cxtcnfive.  The  traveller 
may  here  fit  and  fnrvey  at  his  cafe  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom,  befides  having  a  complete  view  of  Edinburgh 
and  its  calUe,  on  which  he  looks  down  as  if  feated 
among  the  clouds.  In  a  word,  the  German  ocean, 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  Forth,  the  diHant  Grampians, 
and  a  l.irge  portion  of  the  moll  populous  and  bell  cul- 
tivated part  of  Scotland,  form  a  landlcape  lublimc,  va- 
rious, and  beautiful. 

The  denomination  of  this  hill,  derived  as  above,  has 
been  adduced  as  an  argument  againft  thofe  who  dif- 
pute  the  exigence  of  the  Kritifli  Arthur.  That  deri- 
vation, however,  though  probable,  is  not  without  un- 
certainty. For  Arthur''s  Seal  is  faid  to  be  derived,  or 
rather  corrupted,  from  /I'rd  Seir,  a  "  place  or  field  of 
arrows,"  where  people  Ihot  at  a  mark  :  And  this  not 
improperly  ;  for  among  thcfe  clifFs  is  a  dell  or  reclufe 
valley,  were  the  wind  can  Icarcely  reach,  now  called 
the  Hiiiilfr''s  Bog,  the  bottom  of  it  being  a  morafs. 
The  adjacent  crags  are  fuppol'ed  to  have  taken  their 
name  from  the  earl  of  Sa/ijiury,  who  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  accompanied  that  prince  m  an  expedition 
againft  the  Scots. 

ARTICHOKE.     See  Cinara,  Botany  Index. 

ARriCLE,  a  claufe  or  condition  of  a  contract, 
treaty,  (kc.  It  is  alio  a  fmall  part  or  divilion  ot  a  dil- 
courfc,  book,  or  writiaig.   Sic. 

AnTiciE  of  Death,  the  laft  pangs  or  agony  of  one 
jurt  expiring. 

AuriQLR  of  Faith,  is  by  fome  defined  a  point  of 
Chrirtian  dortrine,  which  we  are  obliged  to  believe,  as 
having  been  revealed  by  God  himlelf,  and  allowed  and 
ertablilhed  as  fuch  by  the  church. 

The  thirty-nine  articles  were  founded,  for  the  moft 
part,  upon  a  body  of  articles  compiled  and  publifhed 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Tliey  were  firll  palled  in 
the  convocation,  and  confirmed  by  royal  authority  in 
the  year  I  ^dz.  They  were  afterwards  ratified  anew 
in  the  year  1571,  and  again  by  Charles  I.  The  law 
requires  a  fubicription  to  thefe  articles  of  all  perfons 
ord  lined  to  be  deacons  or  prierts,  13  Eliz.  cap.  12.  of 
all  clergymen  inducled  to  any  ecclcfiaftical  living,  by 
the  lame  llatute,  and  of  licenfed  leflurers  and  curates, 
13  Eliz.  cap.  12.  and  13  and  14  Ch.  II.  cap.  4.  of  the 
heads  of  colleges,  of  chancellors,  ollkials,  and  commlf- 
faries,  and  of  fchoolraafters.  By  I  Will.  III.  cap.  12. 
diffcnting  teachers  are  to  fubfciibe  all,  except  the  34th, 
35th,  and  36th,  and  part  of  the  zoth  (and  in  the  cafe 
of  Anabaptilh,  except  alfo  part  of  the  27th)  ;  other- 
wife  they  are  e.\empted  from  the  benefits  of  the  acl  of 
toleration. 

Article,  in  Grammar,  denotes  a  particle  ufed  in 
raoll  languages  for  the  declining  of  nouns,  and  denot- 
ing the  feveral  cafes  and  genders  thereof. 

The  ufe  of  articles  ariles  chiefly  hence,  that  in  lan- 
guages which  have  no  different  terminatiuiis,  to  e.v- 
prels  the  different  llates  and  circumftances  of  nouns, 
there  is  fomething  required  to  fupply  that  office. 

The  Latins  have  no  articles )  but  the  Greeks  and, 
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moft  of  the   modern  languages,  have    had   recourfe  to  Articulate 
them,  for  fixing  and  afccrtaining  the  vague  Signification 
of  common  and  appellative  names.  , 

The  Greeks  have  their  «,  the  caftern  toneucs  their 
he  emphat'icum  ;  the  Italians  their  ('/,  lo,  and  la.  The 
French  their  /e,  la,  and  h'S.  The  Gcimans  their  der, 
das,  dat. 

The  Englifh  alfo  have  two  articles,  a  and  the ; 
which  being  prefixed  to  (ubft  intivci,  apply  their  ge- 
neral fignification  to  fome  particular  things. 

Some  grammarians  make  the  article  a  diftinft  part 
of  fpeech  ;  others  will  have  it  a  pronoun,  and  others 
a  noun  adjedlive.     Sec  Grammar. 

Articles  are  of  great  fcrvice  in  a  language,  as  they 
contribute  to  the  more  neat  and  precife  expteding  of 
feveral  properties  and  relations,  which  mult  otlurwife 
be  loft.  And  hence  one  great  advantage  of  fucli 
languages  over  the  Latin,  in  that  the  article  being  ei- 
ther expreffed  or  left  out,  makes  an  alteration  in  the 
fenfe,  .which  the  Latins  cannot  diftlnguift).  Thus 
when  the  devil  laid  to  our  Saviour,  Si  tu  et  Filius  dei 
it  may  either  be  undtrllood,  "  if  thou  ait  a  fon  of 
God,"'  or,  "  if  thou  art  the  fon  of  God."  The  Ita- 
lians even  prefix  articles  to  proper  names,  which  do 
not  naturally  need  any,  becaufe  they  themielves  figni- 
fy  things  individually.  Thus  they  fay,  //  Ariojlo,  il 
Tajf),  il  Pelrarcha.  Even  the  French  join  the  article 
to  the  proper  names  of  kingdoms,  provinces,  &c.  as 
la  Suede,  la  Normandie.  And  we  likewife  annex  it  to 
the  names  of  certain  mountains  and  rivers  j  as.  The 
Rhine,  the  Danube,  the  Alfis,  &.c. 

ARTICULATE   sounds,  are    fuch  founds  as  ex- 
prefs  the  letters,  fyllables,  or  words  of  any   alphabet 
or  language ;  fuch  are   formed  by  the   human    voice 
and  by  fome  few  birds,  as  parrots,  &c. 

ARTICULATION,  or  jointing,  is  the  joining 
of  bones  together.     See  Anatomy. 

Articulation,  in  Botany,  is  the  connexion  of 
parts  that  confift  ot  joints  or  knees,  fuch  as  the  pods 
of  French  honey fuckles,  which  when  ripe  divide  into 
fo  many  parts  as  there  are  knees  or  joints  j  alfo  thofe 
parts  of  plants  which  fwtll  into  nodes  or  joints,  and 
which  ufually  lend  forth  branches. 

ARTIFICER,  a  perfon  whofe  employment  it  is  to 
manutafture  any  kind  of  commodity,  as  in  iron,  brafs 
wool,  &c.  fuch  are  fmiths,  brafiers,  carpenters,  &c. 
The  Roman  artificers  had  their  peculiar  temples,  where 
they  affembled  and  chofe  their  own  patron,  to  defend 
their  caufesj  they  were  exempted  from  all  perfonal 
fervices.  Taruntenus  Paternus  reckons  32  fpecies  of 
artificers,  and  Conftantine  ^^,  who  enjoyed  this  privi- 
lege.  The  artificers  were  incorporated  into  divers  col- 
leges or  companies,  each  of  which  had  their  tutelar 
gods,  to  whom  they  offered  their  woiftiip.  Several  of 
thefe,  when  they  quitted  their  profeffion,  hung  up  their 
tools,  a  votive  offering  to  their  gods.  Artificers  were 
held  a  degree  below  merchants,  and  argentarii  or  mo- 
ney-changers, and  their  employment  more  fordid. 
Some  deny,  that  in  the  earlieft  ages  of  the  Roman  ftate 
artificers  were  ranked  in  the  number  of  citizens  : 
others,  who  affert  their  citizenftiip,  allow  that  they 
were  held  in  contempt,  as  being  unfit  for  war,  and  fo 
poor  that  they  could  fcarcely  pay  any  taxes.  For  which 
reafon  they  were  not  entered  among  the  citizens  in  the 
cenfot's  books ;  the  dcfign  of  the  cenfus  being  onlv  to 
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fee  what  number  of  perfons  were  yearly  fit  to  bear 
arras,  and  to  pay  taxes  towards  the  fiipport  of  the 
ftate.  It  may  be  added,  that  much  of  the  artificers 
buGnefs  was  done  by  flaves  and  foreigners,  who  left 
little  for  the  Romans  to  mind  but  their  hufbandry  and 
war.  By  means  of  the  arts,  the  minds  of  men  are  en- 
gag;ed  in  inventions  beneficial  to  the  whole  community  ; 
and  thus  prove  the  grand  prefervative  againlt  the  bar- 
barifm  and  brutality,  which  ever  attend  on  an  indolent 
and  inaftive  flupidity. 

By  the  Englifti  laws,  artificers  in  wool,  iron,  fteel, 
brafs,  or  other  metal,  f^oing  cut  of  the  kingdom  into 
any  foreign  country  without  licenfe,  are  to  hr  impri- 
foned  three  months,  and  fined  in  a  fum  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  pounds.  And  fuch  as  going  ahroaH,  and 
not  returning  on  warning  given  by  our  ambafladors, 
8cc.  (liall  be  difabled  from  holding  lands  by  defrent  or 
devife,  from  receiving  any  le^^acy,  &c.  and  be  deemed 
aliens.  Stat.  5.  Geo.  I.  cap.  27.  By  23  Geo.  II.  cap. 
13.  §  I.  penalty  is  alfo  intlifted  on  feducing  artificers 
to  go  abroad.  Ramazini  has  a  trealife  on  the  dileafes 
of  artificers. 

ARTIFICIAL,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  fome- 
thing  made,  fafbioned,  or  produced  by  art,  in  contra- 
diftinftion  from  the  produftion  of  nature. 

Artificial  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  for  faftitious. 
Thus  we  have  artificial  fal  ammoniac,  artificial  borax, 
&c.. 

Artificial  Fire-xuorit  are  compofitions  of  inflam- 
mable materials,  chieflv  ufed  on  folemn  occafions,  by 
way  of  rejoicing.      See  Pyrotechny. 

Artificial  Lightning.  See  Electricity  and 
Lightning. 

Artificial  Z?'/if.f,  on  a  fe£lor  or  fcale,  are  certain 
lines  fo  contrived,  as  to  reprefent  the  logarithmic 
fines  and  tagents ;  which,  bv  the  help  of  the  line  of 
numbers  wilf  folve  all  queftions  in  trigonometry,  na- 
vigation, &r.  pretty  exaftly. 

Artificial  Mairnefs.     See  Magnets. 
AR  riGI,  indeclinable,  (  Pliny);  Artigis.  ( Ptolemy); 
a  town  of  the  Turduli,  in  Bjetica.  Now  Alhatna. 

ARTILLERY,  in  its  general  fenfe,  denotes  the 
oflFenfive  apparatus  of  war,  particularly  of  the  mifiile 
kind.  Among  the  French  the  term  was  anciently  ap- 
propriated to  AR<:HERy.  In  its  modern  acceptation  it 
fignifies  fire-arms,  mounted  on  their  carriages  and  rea- 
dy for  aftion,  with  their  balls,  their  bombs,  their  gre- 
nades. 8tc. 

If  we  take  the  term  in  a  more  extenfive  meaning,  it 
includes  the  powder,  the  matches,  inftruments  for 
fire-works,  the  utenfils  of  ordnance,  the  machines 
which  facilitate  their  motion  and  tranfiiott  them,  the 
vehicles  over  which  they  traverfe  rivers,  evciy  thing 
neceffarv  to  them,  and  all  that  enters  into  the  form  of 
a  train  of  artillery. 

The  fame  word,  flill  farther  extended  in  its  meaning, 
likewife  compcehends  the  men  dellined  for  the  fervice 
of  the  artillery i  the  people  who  provide  the  artillery 
with  materials  and  implements  when  engaged,  the  can- 
*ioniers,  the  bombardiers,  the  o.licers  of  every  rank, 
«nH  engineers  of  every  kind. 

Bv  nrlillery  is  likewife  underflood  the  foience  which 

the  officers  of  artillery  ought   to  poflefs.     This  fcience 

teaches  to  know  the  nature  of  all  the  materials  and 

ingredients  which  enter  into  the  compofition  nnd  the 
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flrudVure  of  every  thing  relative  to  the  artillery,  fuch  Anillciy. 
as  n.tie,  fulphur,  charcoal  j  the  properties  of  air  and  » 
fire  ;  the  compofition  and  preparation  of  gunpowder  ; 
the  materials  for  fite-woiks  J  the  conftruclion,  propor- 
tions, &c.  of  the  different  warlike  machines  ;  the  ar- 
rangement, movement,  and  whole  management,  of 
cannon,  &c.  in  the  field  or  in  fieges,  in  fuch  mam  er, 
that  each  of  them,  according  to  the  length  of  its  tube 
and  the  diameter  of  its  bore,  may  be  fituated  in  the 
beft  place  and  at  the  propereft  dillance  for  execution, 
and  that  the  whole  tram  taken  together  may  recipro- 
cally affift  and  fupport  each  other  with  the  greatelf  ad- 
vantage. 

Artillery  has  undergone  many  changes  from  its  ori- 
gin to  the  prefent  time.  The  artillery  of  the  ancients 
were  the  catapulta,  the  balillse,  the  different  ikinds  of 
flings,  &c.  In  latter  ages,  the  Franks  ufed  the  hatchet 
as  a  miffile  weapon,  throwing  it  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  Americans  do  theirs  called  the  tomahawk.  The 
Gafcons  and  Genoefe  were  excellent  crof»-bow  men. 
The  Sivils  owed  their  viflories  to  their  ilrength  and 
fiiil!  in  the  ufe  of  the  pike,  halberd,  and  efpadon  or 
two-handed  fword  ;  and  the  viftories  of  Creffy,  Puic- 
tiers,  and  Agincourt,  will  occafion  the  valour  and  fkill 
of  the  Engliih  archers  to  be  tranfmitted  down  to  lateft 
polleriiy.     See  Archery. 

The  chevalier  Folard  was  extremely  attached  to  the 
ancient  machines  firft  mentioned,   and  feemed  even  to 
prefer  them  to  our  fiie-arms  :   an  opinion  which  mud 
appear  not  a  little  extraordinary  from    fuch  a  per!on. 
Father  Daniel  might  well  be  miftaken  in  the  compari- 
fon  which  be  made  between  the  effects  of  ancient  and 
modern  artilKiy,  and  in  his   contluficn  that  the  l-.tter 
was  of  little  ufe  :  the  fituation  of  this   good   father   re- 
moved him  from  the  fccnes  of  war  and   the   opportuni- 
ties of  military  experience.      But  it  is  aftonillung,  that 
one  fo  learned  in  the  military  art    as  the  commentator 
of  Polybius,  who  had  ocular  demonllration  of  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  modern  artillery,  Ihould  have  declared  fo  violent- 
ly againft  it.     Whatever  be  the  cafe  with  thefe  au- 
thors and  their  maxims,  it   may   be  affeited   that  can- 
non is  one  of  the  moft  Angular  difcoveries   which  have 
been  made  amongft  men  ;  and  by  little  and  little  it  has 
changed  the  whole  art  of  war,  and  of  confrquence  in- 
fluenced the  whole   fytlem  of  policy   in  Euiotie.     The 
eta  of  artillery  is  dated   from  the  battle  of  Craffy   in 
1346,  becaufe  it  is  only    from  that  day  that  cannon 
were   mentioned   in   battle.      Edward  III.  of  Englaiid 
fuccefsfuily  employed  fome  pieces  of  artillery  placed  in 
the  front  of  his  army.     The  invention  of  artillery  was 
then  known  in  France  as  well  as  in  England  ;   but  pro- 
bably Pliilip  VI.  marched  with  lo  much  hurry  and  pre- 
cipitation to  attack  his  enemy,  that  he  left  his  cannon 
as  ufelefs    encumbrances   behind  him.     The  ignorance 
of  that  age   in   mechanical   arts   confiderably    retarded 
the  progrefs  of  artillery  ;  and  that  of  which  thry  were 
then    pofl'cffud    was  lo  unwieldy   and    impcrfeil,    that 
they  could  not  pofTibly  difcern  its  importance  and  effi- 
cacy in  practice. 

After  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  the  Spani  irds 
•were  the  firll  who  armed  part  of  their  foot  with  muP' 
kets  and  harqucbuffes,  and  mixed  them  with  thi-  pikes. 
In  this  they  were  loon  imitated  by  moft  other  nations  ; 
though  the  Englifli  had  not  entirely  laid  alide  their  fa- 
vourite weapon  the  long  Uow,  and  generally  taken  to 
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Attiliery.   tlic  life  of  fire  nrmf,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 

' » belli. 

Tlic  firfl  mutkets  were  very  lieavy,  »nd  could  not.be 
fired  witliout  a  reft  :  they  had  m.itchlocks,  and  barrels 
of  a  wide  bore,  that  carried  a  larj/.e  ball  and  chaige  «f 
powder,  and  did  execution  at  a  great  diliance.  Tlic 
mufketeers  on  a  march  carried  only  tl.eir  refts  and  am- 
munition ;  and  had  boys  to  bear  their  miilkets  after 
them,  for  which  they  Were  allowed  greatadditional  pay. 
'i'hey  were  very  (low  in  loading,  not  only  by  reafon  of 
the  unwieldinels  of  the  pieces,  and  becaufe  they  carried 
the  powder  and  balls  feparate,  but  from  the  time  it 
took  to  prepare  and  adjiift  the  match  ;  fo  that  their  fire 
was  not  near  fo  brilk  as  ours  is  now.  Afterwards  a 
ligliter  kind  of  matchlock  mufitet  came  into  ufe  ;  and 
they  carried  their  ammunition  in  baiideliers,  which 
were  broad  belts  that  cwme  over  the  Ihoulder,  to  which 
were  hunj5  leveral  little  c'-*fes  of  wood  covered  with 
leather,  eiich  contnlnin^  a  charge  of  powder  :  the  balls 
they  carried  loofe  in  a  pouch,  and  they  had  alio  a 
priming  horn  hanging  by  tluir  (ide.  Mstchlocks  were, 
about  the  beginning  of  this  centni^,  unlvtrl.iljy  diluled 
in  Europe,  and  the  troops  were  armed  with  firelocks  •, 
to  which,  much  about  the  fame  time,  the  bayonet 
being  added,  pikes  alio  were  laid  nfide  ;  which  latter 
chfinge,  whether  it  was  for  the  better  or  not,  is  a  point 
that  Hill  admits  of  difpute  among  the  bed  military 
writers,  who  arc  divided  in  their  opinions  about  it, 
thoui^h  moft  of  them  difapprove  of  it. 

The  old  Eiii;liili  writers  call  thole  large  mufkets  f(»- 
/ivers  ;  the  harquebus  was  a  lighter  piece,  that  could 
be  fired  without  a  rert.  The  matchlock  was  fired  by 
a  match,  fixed  by  a  kind  of  tongs  in  the  ferpentine  or 
cock,  which  by  pulling  the  trigger  was  brought  down 
with  great  quicknefs  upon  the  piiming  in  the  pan, 
over  which  there  was  a  Aiding  cover,  ivhic'i  was  drawn 
back  by  hand,  jufl  at  the  time  of  firing.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  nicety  and  care  required  to  fit  the  match 
properly  to  the  cock,  fo  as  to  come  down  exaftiy  true 
on  the  priming,  to  blow  the  aflies  from  the  coal,  and 
to  guard  the  pan  from  the  fpaiks  that  fell  from  it  :  a 
great  deal  of  time  was  alfo  loll  in  taking  it  out  of  the 
cock,  and  returning  it  between  the  fingers  of  the  left 
hand,  every  time  that  the  piece  was  fired  ;  and  wet 
weather  often  rendered  the  matclics  ufclefs.  How- 
ever, m<^n  writers  allow  that  they  were  very  lure,  and 
lefs  apt  to  mifs  fire  than  the  firelock. 

The  firelock  is  fo  called,  from  producing  fire  of  it- 
fclf,  by  the  action  of  the  Hint  and  fteel.  The  moft  an- 
cient invention  of  this  fort  is  the  wheel  lock,  which  we 
find  mentioned  in  Luigi  Collado's  Treatife  of  Aitillery, 
printed  at  Venice,  1586,  as  then  lately  invented  in 
Germany.  This  fort  of  lock  was  uftd  till  within  thele 
hundred  years,  efpecially  for  piflols  and  carabinfs.  It 
was  compofed  of  a  folid  ftoel  wheel,  with  sn  axis,  to 
which  xvas  faftened  a  chain,  which,  by  being  wound 
round  it,  drew  up  a  very  flrong  fpiing  ;  on  pulling  the 
'"Kg*'')  th=  fpring  afting,  whirled  the  wheel  about 
with  great  velocity,  and  the  friftion  of  the  edge  of  it 
(which  was  a  little  notched)  againll  the  flone  produ- 
ced the  fire  ;  the  cock  was  made  fo  as  to  bring  the 
ftone  upon  the  edge  of  the  wheel,  part  of  which  was 
in  the  pan,  and  touched  the  priming  -,  they  ufed  any 
common  hard  pebble  for  that  purpol'e,  which  ferved  as 
well  as  flint. 
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Thtfe  locio  were   inconvenient,  took  time  to  wind  ,*"'"'"^" , 
up  (:or  fpan,  as  they  teimed  it),  and  fomctimts  would         * 
not  go  off;  an  inltancc  of  which  may  be  Ictn  in  Lud- 
low's Memoim. 

When  the  firelock,  fuch  as  we  now  ufc,  wan  invent- 
ed, we  cannot  afccrlain  ;  it  ie  called  by  writers  of  about 
the  middle  of  the  lail  ceulury,  a/iie/>/jaiH-  ox /nnjibanrr, 
which  being  the  Dutch  word  lor  a  /ircloci,  Icems  lo 
indicate  that  it  is  a  Dutch  invention,  and  llibt  wc  look 
it  from  them.  Hut  Ward,  in  his  Aniraadverfions  of 
War,  printed  in  1639,  p.  502,  after  delcribing  the  ex- 
etcife  of  the  firelock,  pillol,  and  carabine  (by  which  he 
means  the  wheel-lock),  fays,  that  as  moll  of  our  piece* 
go  with  Kngllih  locks,  which  differ  ficm  firelocks,  he  , 
(lidl  add  the  method  of  handling  th«m  ;  and  then  gives 
the  exercife  of  the  Inapbinc  cataLiinc  ;  by  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  there  was  little  or  no  difference  betwcMi 
tliat  and  the  pieces  now  in  ufe.  1  he  nv)!t  tnodern 
writers  call  it  afu/cc,  fiora  the  French  word  fufi/; 
whence  the  name  of  tulileera  is  dill  continued  to  icvc- 
ral  T>f  our  regiments,  which  were  the  firll  that  were 
armed  with  thcni  on  the  dilufc  of  matchlockf. 

They  ufcd  the  muflict  and  rell  in  England  fo  l.-.te  as 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars,  as  may  be  leen  in 
Col.  Bariffe's  Young  Artillery  Man,  printed  at  Lon- 
don,  1643. 

Figucra,  in  his  embaffy  in  1518,  relates,  that  the 
Perfians  would  neither  make  ufe  of  infantry  nor  of  ar- 
tillery, becaufe  by  them  the  irapeluofity  of  attack  and 
the  facility  of  retreat  were  equally  encumbered  and  re- 
tarded :  in  thcfc  expedients  alone  their  addrefs  and 
their  gloiy  contilted.  This  method  ok  advancing  and 
recalling  is  widely  different  from  the  prcfent  condudl 
of  war,  as  the  artillery  in  armies  is  row  prodigioully 
multiplied,  and  muft  be  tranfported  to  every  place 
where  any  body  of  troops  whatever  is  deftincd  to  ope- 
rate. 

The  length  and  diameter  of  cannon  has  been  much 
diminiflied,  which  mult  likewife  proportionably  dimi- 
nifli  their  weight.  It  is  by  long  praftice  and  expe- 
rience that  they  have  difcovered  how  much  might  be 
deduced  from  their  magnitude  in  both  thefe  refpecls 
with  propriety,  without  hurting  the  grand  effects 
%vhich,  on  forae  occafions,  it  is  neceflfaiy  they  fhould 
produce,  by  rendering  them  more  ealy  to  be  wielded, 
which  was  the  advantage  purfued  by  li.ffenipg  their 
fize.  See  further  the  articles  Cakkon,  Gusnery,  and 
Projectiles. 

Improvements,  however,  are  ftill  miiking,  and  will 
probably  long  continue  to  be  made,  in  thefe  ignivo- 
mous  machines  that  mock  the  thunder,  which,  though 
they  feem  to  be  invented  for  the  deflruflion  of  the  hu- 
man race  and  the  fubverfion  of  empires,  have  yet  by 
their  effects  rendered  war  lefs  favage  and  lefsfaneuine  ; 
political  alliances  have  been  more  fuccefsfully  concili- 
ated among  all-nations,  conquells  are  become  lefs  fre- 
quent and  lefs  rapid,  and  fucceffes  in  war  have  been 
more  eafily  reduced  to  calculation. 

The  change  introduced  in   the   military  art  by  the  ^^"''^  5^ 
modern    artillery,  Dr   Smith    obfeives,  has  enhanceO  ^^f'^°*'' 
greatly  both  the  expcnce  of  exerciling  and  difciplining  p.  ^3/ 
any  particular  number  of  foldiers  in  time  of  peace,  and 
that   of  emploving    them  in  time  of  war.      Both  their 
arms  and  their  ammunition  are  become  more  e.xpenfive. 
A  mufket  is  a  more  expenfive  machine  than  a  javelin  ^ 
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,  ^'^''l^g^y-  or  a  boiv  and  arrows ;  a   cannon   or  n  mortar, 

•  balifta  or  a  catapulta.      The  powder  which  is  fpent  in 

a  modem  review  is  loft  irrecoverably,  and  occafions  a 
very  conliderable  expence.  The  javelins  and  arrows 
which  were  thrown  or  (hot  in  an  ancient  one,  could  ea- 
fily  be  picked  up  again,  and  were  befides  of  very  little 
value.  The  cannon  and  the  mortar  are  not  only  much 
dearer,  but  much  heavier  machines  than  the  balilla  or 
catapulta,  and  require  a  greater  expence,  not  only  to 
prepare  them  for  the  field,  but  to  carry  thera  to  it. 
As  the  luperiority  of  the  modern  artillery  too  over  that 
of  the  ancients  is  very  great,  it  has  become  much  more 
ditiicult,  and  confequently  much  more  expenfive,  to 
«  fortify  a  town  fo  as  to  refift  even  for  a  few  weeks  the 
attack  of  that  iuperior  artillery. 

In  modern  war  the  great  expence  of  fire  arms  gives 
an  evident  advantage  to  the  nation  which  can  beft  af- 
ford that  expence  ;  and  confequently,  to  an  opulent 
and  civilized,  over  a  poor  and  barbarous  nation.  In 
■ancient  times,  the  opulent  and  civilized  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  defend  themfelves  againft  the  poor  and  barba- 
rous nations.  In  modern  times  the  poor  and  barba- 
rous find  it  difficult  to  defend  themfelves  againft  the 
opulent  and  civilized.  The  invention  of  fire  arms,  an 
invention  which  at  firft  fight  appears  to  be  fo  perni- 
cious, is  certainly  favourable  both  to  the  permanency 
and  to  the  extenfion  of  civilization. 

It  has  to  many  appeared  matter  of  furprife,  that  the 
battles  of  the  ancients  (hould  be  defciibed  with  an  or- 
der, perfpicuity,  and  circumftantial  minutenefs,  which 
are  not  to  be  found  in  tlie  military  writers  of  modern 
times.  Scholars  have  endeavoured  to  explain  this  dif- 
ference by  obferving  the  immenfe  difproportion,  in 
point  of  dignity  and  abilities,  between  the  military  hi- 
ftorians  of  modern  Europe  and  thofe  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  But  the  difficulty  will  be  better  folved,  Dr 
Gillies  thinks,  by  reflefling  on  the  changes  introduced 
into  the  art  of  war  by  the  change  of  artillery  ;  which 
in  military  operations,  form  the  pivot  on  which  the 
whole  turns.  I.  From  the  nature  of  fire  arms,  modern 
battles  are  involved  in  fmoke  and  confufion.  2.  From 
the  fame  caufe,  modern  armies  occupy  a  much  greater 
extent  of  ground,  and  begin  to  aft  at  much  greater 
diftances  :  which  renders  It  more  difficult  to  obferve 
and  afcertain  their  manoeuvres.  3.  The  immenfe  train 
of  artillery,  ammunition,  &c.  required  in  the  praflice 
of  modern  war,  gives  a  certain  immobility  to  our  ar- 
mies, which  renders  it  impoffible  to  perform,  without 
great  danger,  thofe  rapid  evolutions  in  fight  of  an  ene- 
my, which  fo  o/ten  decided  the  battles  of  the  ancients. 
With  us,  almoft  every  thing  depends  on  the  judicious 
choice  of  ground,  a  matter  requiring  great  military 
genius,  but  not  admitting  the  embellifinnents  of  hifto- 
rical  defcription. 

In  the  battles  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  ex- 
traordinary difproportion  between  the  numbers  flain  on 
the  fide  of  the  viflors  and  the  vanquillied  has  been  ob- 
ferved  as  another  remarkable  circumftsmce.  But  this 
necelTarily  refulted  from  the  naiure  of  their  arms.  Their 
principal  weapons  being  not  miffile,  but  manual,  armies 
could  not  begin  to  aft  till  they  h;!d  approtiched  fo  near 
to  each  other,  that  the  conquered  found  themfelves 
cut  off  from  all  poftibility  of  retreat.  In  modern  limes, 
fuch  confequenccs  feldom  t^ke  place.  The  ufe  of  fire 
arms  (which  often  retiders  the  aftion  itfelf  more  bloody, 
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than  a      furniflies  the  defeated  party  with  various  means  of  re-  Artillery, 
trea-^ing  with  confiderable  fafety.      The  fphere  of  mili-     Artift. 
tary   adlion   is    fo  widely  extended    in  modern  times,  ^""^ 
that  before  the  vidtors  can  run  over  the  fpace  which  fe- 
parates  them  from  the  vanqulftied,  the  latter  may  fall 
back,  and  proceed   with  little  lofs  beyond  their  reach  ; 
and  ftiould  any  village,  hedge,  ravine,  &c.  be  found  in 
their  way,  may  often  check  the  ardour  of  the  purfuers. 
Upon  thele  confiderations,  the  invention  of  gunpowder 
and  modern  artillery  may  be  laid  to  have  faved  the  effu- 
fion  ot  human  blood.      Equeftrian  engagements  (fince 
the  principles  on  which   cavalry  aft  remain  nearly  the 
fame  in  every  age)  are  ftill  diftinguiftied  by  fimilar  cir- 
cumftances  to  thofe  which   appear  fo   extraordinary  in 
the  battles  of  antiquity. 

jIrtillery  Park,  the  place  in  the  rear  of  both  lines 
in  an  ariny,  for  encamping  the  artillery,  which  is 
drawn  up  in  lines,  of  which  one  is  formed  by  the 
guns  ;  the  ainmunition  waggons  make  two  or  three 
lines,  60  paces  behind  the  guns,  and  30  dilfant  from 
one  another  ;  the  pontoons  and  tumbrils  make  the  laft 
line.  The  whole  is  furrounded  with  a  lope  which  forms 
the  park  :  the  gunners  and  matroffes  encamp  on  the 
flanks  J  and  the  bombardiers,  pontoon  men,  and  arti- 
ficers, in  the  rear. 

yiRTiiLERr  Train,  a  certain  number  of  pieces  of 
oidnance,  mounted  on  carriages,  with  all  their  furniture 
fit  for  marching. 

Artillery  Cor?ipany,  a  band  of  infantry,  confifling 
of  600  men,  making  part  of  the  militia  or  city  guard 
of  London. 

ARTIST,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a  perfon  fkilled  in  fome 
art.  Mr  Han  is  defines  an  artift  to  be,  "  A  perfon  pof- 
feffing  an  habitual  power  of  becoming  the  caufe  of  fome 
eft'eft,  according  to  a  fyftem  of  various  and  well  ap- 
proved precepts."     See  Art. 

We  are  told  *  of  a   privilege  granted  at  Vicenza  to  •  E-jtl.Dip. 
artifts,  like  that  oi  clergy  in  England;   in  virtue  xhere-''"''/'  ■/ 
of  criminals  adjudged  to  death  I:\vt.  their  lives  if  they  ■^       >, 
can  prove  themfelves  the  moft  excellent  and  confum-''' ^^'' 
mate  workmen  in  any  ufeful  art.      This  benefit  is  allow- 
ed them  in  favorem  artis,  for  the  firft   offence,  except 
in  fome  particular  crimes,  of  which  coining  is  one  ;  for 
here    the   greater  the  artift,  the  more  dangerous  the 
perfon. 

Artist  [Arli/la),  in  an  academical  fenfe,  denotes  a 
philolopher  or  proficient  in  the  faculty  of  arts. 

In  the  early  ages  of  univerfities,  the  feven  liberal  arts 
completed  the  whole  coutfe  of  fludy,  or  philofophy,  as 
it  is  called  :  whence  the  matters  of  this  faculty  were 
denominated  Artifts.  What  they  underftood'by  the 
liberal  arts  ufed  to  be  fummcd  up  in  the  following  La- 
tin vcrfe. 

Lingiin,  Tropus,  Ratio,  Numerus,  Tonus,  Arigulus,AJlra. 

Artist  is  more  peculiarly  ufed,  by  Paracelfus  and 
other  adepts,  for  a  chemift  or  aU  hemift.  We  find  fre- 
quent mention;  in  authors  of  thisclafs,  of  Elias  Artifta, 
or  Elias  the  artift,  who  is  to  come  fome  time  before 
the  diffolution  of  the  world,  and  reftoie  and  make  per- 
feft  all  arts  and  fciences,  but  efpecially  the  gold-mak- 
ing art  ;  and  uftier  in  a  truly  golden  age,  or  millen- 
nium. The  lower  and  meaner  things  in  this  fublime 
art,  Paracelfus  obferves,  God  has  permitted  to  be  al- 
ready difcovcred  ;  but  for  the  greater  and  more  im. 

portant 
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Attobrii;!  portant  mnttfrs,   as  the  tranfmutntion  of  oilier   mctah 
into  gold,  they  are  referved  to  tlic  coming  of  Elias  the 


Ariiba 


artirt. 

AR TOBRIGA,  a  town  of  Vindelicia  (Ptolemy)  : 
Now  Alfx-burg,  in  Havari^,  on  the  Daiiubi ,  below  In- 
goKladt  (  Aventiiius)  :  but  Cluvcrius  fuppolts  it  to  be 
Lehenau,  on  the  Saltzbach,  below  I^autFcn,  in  the  arch- 
bilhopric  of  S,iltzbiirg. 

ARTOCARl'US,    the  bread  fruit    trek.     See 

BOTANV   InJiX. 

AR  I'OIS,  a  late  province  of  France,  and  one  of  the 

finetl  and  moll  fertile  in  the  whole  kincdom.  Formerly 
it  was  one  of  the  17  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  but 
now  belong*  entirely  to  France,  and  is  included  in  the 
department  of  the  Straits  of  Calais.  The  names  of  Ar- 
t'jis,  and  Arras  its  capital,  are  di  rivud  from  the  Atrc- 
bates,  a  people  of  Gallia  Belgica,  mentioned  by  Ju- 
lius Caifir.  Its  grtateft  length  from  north  to  fouth 
is  about  24  leagues,  and  its  breadth  about  12,  being 
bounded  to  the  fouth  and  well  by  Picardy,  to  the  cart 
by  Hainautt,  and  to  the  north  by  Flanders.  A  con- 
fidcrable  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  province  in  grain, 
flax,  hops,  wool,  and  linen  cloth.  'I'he  moll  confider- 
able  places  in  Artois  arc,  Arras  the  capital,  Bapaumc, 
Bethune,  St  Venant,  and  St  Onier. 

AR  rOLICA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  the 
S.ildfTii  in  Gallia  Cifpadana,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  : 
now  called  la  Tuile  by  the  inhabitants,  a  hamlet  of  Sa- 
voy, in  the  duchy  of  Aoull,  at  the  foot  ot  Mount  St 
Bernard  the  Lefs. 

ARTOTYRITES,  a  Chriftian  fea,  in  the  primi- 
live  church,-  who  celebrated  tlie  eucharift  with  bread 
and  cheefe,  faying,  that  the  firll  oblations  of  men  were 
not  only  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  but  of  their  flocks. 
The  word  is  derived  from  «{t»{,  bread,  and  tujo;, 
cheefe. 

The  Artotyrites  admitted  women  to  the  prieflhood 
and  cpilcopacy  ;  and  Epiphanius  tells  us,  it  was  a  com- 
mon thing  to  lee  levcn  girls  at  once  enter  into  their 
church,  rohtd  in  white,  and  holding  a  torch  in  their 
hand  ;  where  they  wept,  and  bewailed  the  wretched- 
nefs  of  human  nature,  and  the  miferies  of  this  life. 

ARUA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Bxtica, 
in  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  Conventus  Hifpalenfis  :  now 
Aklea,  a  citadel  of  Andalufia,  on  the  Baetis,  or  Gua- 
dalquiver,  feven  leagues  above  Seville. 

AR  VALES  FRATRES,  in  Roman  Antiquity,  a  col- 
lege of  12  priclU,  inftituted  by  Romulus,  and  chofen 
out  of  the  moft  noble  families,  himfelf  being  one  of 
that  body  :  they  aflilled  in  the  lacrifices  ot  the  amber- 
valia  annually  offered  to  Ceres  and  Bacchus,  for  the 
profperity  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ;  when  they  wore 
Vn  their  heads  crowns  inade  of  ears  o*  corn.  The  ori- 
ginal of  this  inflitution  was  as  follows  :  Acca  Lauren- 
tia,  Romulus's  nmfe,  was  acciillomcd  once  a  year  to 
make  a  folemn  l.icrifice  for  a  bleffiiig  on  the  fields,  her 
12  fons  always  afTifting  her  in  the  folemnity  ;  but  at 
lad  lofing  one  of  her  fons,  Romulus  offered  himfelf  to 
fupp'y  his  place,  and  gave  this  fmall  fociety  the  name 
oi  Arvale.'  fratres.  This  order  was  in  great  repute  at 
Rome  :  tliey  held  the  dignity  for  life,  and  never  loft 
it  upon  account  of  imprifonraent,  baiiifhmenl,  or  any 
ether  accident. 

ARUBA,  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Tctra  Flr- 
VoL.  II.  Part  II. 


ma,  fubjc6l  to  the  Dutch,  and    fituated   in  \V.  Long. 
69.  30.  N.  Lat.  12.  30. 

AK  L'CI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  the  Cel- 
tici,  in  the  north  of  Lufitani..,  (Antoninc,  Infiriptiun), 
called  alfo  Ariici  Novum,  to  diltin);;uilh  it  from  the  fol- 
lowing :  Now  luppoled  to  be  Moura,  a  Imall  city  of 
Portugal,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Atdila  and  Gua- 
dalquivcr. 

Aruci  Fetus,  in  Ancient  Geografhy,  a  fmall  city 
of  the  Turdetani,  in  Bxcica,  (Piolemy)  ;  now  Arochr, 
a  hamlet  of  Andalufia,  on  the  confines  ot  Putugal  and 
Edrcmadura,  on  the  river  Gama,  fevcn  leagues  to  the 
eall  of  Aruci  Novum  or  Moura.  From  it  a  mountain, 
in  its  neighbourhood,  takes  the  name  y^rurz/iiar/;.  Now 
la  Sierra  de  Aroche. 

ARUCI  A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  lUyria, 
in  the  inland  parts  oi  Liburnia,  (Ptoleny).  Now 
Jiregna,  according  to  fome  ;  but  Otlojlhalz,  according 
to  others,  a  citadel  of  Morlachia. 

ARVERNI  an  appellation  early  ufed  for  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Arverni,  according  to  the  cultom  of  the  lat- 
ter ages  of  naming  towns  from  the  people  ;  it  was  for- 
merly called  NeirinJJus,  (Strabo).  The  Arverni,  a  brave 
and  ancient  people,  and  one  of  the  moll  powerful  na- 
tions of  Gaul,  claimed  athnity  with  the  Romans,  as 
defcendants  from  Anttnor,  (Lucan)  :  and  after  their 
conqutft  by  the  Romans,  their  ancient  liberty  'vas  pre- 
ferved  to  them  on  account  of  their  bravery,  (Plinv). 
Above  1000  years  ago  the  town  whs  called  Clorus 
Mont,  from  its  fituation,  (Valefius.)  Nrw  Cl^rrnont, 
in  Auvergne.      E.  Long.  3.  20.  N.  Lst.  45.  42. 

ARVIL  SUPPER,  a  feall  or  entertaii.mnit  made  at 
funerals,  in  the  north  part  of  England.  Arvil  bie^d  is 
the  bread  delivered  to  the  poor  at  funeral  lolcmnitics  : 
and  arvil,  arvai,  arfal,  are  ufed  for  the  burial  or  fune- 
ral rites  J  as, 

Come,  bring  my  jerkin,  Tibb,  I'll  to  the  arvil ; 
Yon  man's  dea  fcuy  feoun,  it  mvkes  me  m^rvil. 

Yorhjl.  Du,l.  p.  J  8. 

ARVIRAGUS,  an  ancient  BritiOi  king  who  iVu- 
rilhed  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Domitian.  He  gain- 
ed a  complete  viftory  over  Ciaudiu'  :  but  being  foon 
after  befieged  in  the  city  of  Winchefter,  he  made  a 
treaty  with  the  Romans,  and  married  the  emperor's 
daughter  Genuiffa.  1  his  monarch  lived  to  a  good  old 
age  :  he  confirmed  the  ancient  laws,  enafted  new  ones, 
and  liberally  rewarded  perfons  of  merit. 

ARUM.  WAKEROBIM,  Or  CUCKOW-FINT.  See  Bo- 
TANY  Index, 

ARUNDA,  a  town  of  Hifpania  Baetica,  on  the 
Anas,  or  Gundiana,  (Ptolemv,  Piiny)  :  Now  laid  to 
be  Ronda,  in  the  province  of  Gramda,  on  the  confines 
of  Andalufia.      W.  Linif.  5.  40.  Lat.  2i(>-  26- 

ARUNDEL,  Thomas,  arrhbilhop  of  Canterbury 
in  the  reigns  of  Richard  II.  Hmty  IV.  and  Henry  V, 
was  the  fecond  fon  of  Robert  earl  of  Arundel  and 
Warren,  and  brother  of  Rchard  earl  of  Arundel,  who 
was  beheaded.  At  22  years  of  age,  from  bt-ing  arch- 
deacon of  Taunton  he  was  raifcd  to  the  bifliopiic  of 
Ely,  the  6th  of  April  1375,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  He  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  cliurch  and 
ptlacp  of  this  fee  ;  among  other  donations  he  gave  a 
curious  table  of  mafly  gold,  adorned  with  precious 
4  U  fiones, 
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Aninael.    ftones,  ivhicli  had  been  given  to  Prince   Edward  by 
'—^v— -'  the  king  of  Spain,  and  I'old  by  the  latter  to  Birtiop  A- 
rundel.      In  1386,  he  was  appointed  lord  chancellor  of 
Eng-iand  ;  two  years  after,  he  was  tranllated  to  the  fee 
of  York. ;  and,  in  1396,   was  advanced  to   the   archie- 
pifcopal  fee  of  Canterbury,  when  he  refigned  the  chan- 
ceilorihip.     This  was  the  firft  inftance   of  the  tranfla- 
tion  of  an  archbifliop  of  York  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury. 
Scarcely  was  he  fixed  in  this  fee,  when  he  had  a  conteft 
with  the  univerfity  of   Oxford  about   the  right  of  vifi- 
tation.     The  affair  was  referred  to  King  Richard,  who 
determined  it  in  favour  of  the  archbifhop.      At  his  vi- 
fitation  in  London,  he  revived  an  old  conftitution,  by 
whicb  the  inhabitants  of  the   refpcflive   pariflies  were 
obliged  to  pay   to  their  reftor  one  halfpenny  in  the 
•  pound  out  of  the  rent  of  their  houfes.      In  the   fecond 
year  of  his  tranflation,  a  parliament  being  held  at  Lon- 
don,   the  commons  with  the  king's  leave  impeached 
the  archbilhop,  together  with  his  brother  the  earl  of 
Arundel,  and  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  of  high  treafon. 
The  archbilhop  was  fentenced  to  be  banilhed,  and  with- 
in forty  days  to  depart  the  kingdom  on  pain  of  death. 
He  retired  fidf  to  France  ;  and   tlien   to   the  court    of 
Rome,  where  Pope  Boniface  IX.  gave  him  a  kind   re- 
ception.     About  this  time  the  duke  of  Lancafter  (af- 
terwards Heniy  IV.)  was  in  France,  having  been   ba- 
niflred  by  King  Richard.  The  nobility  and  others,  tired 
tvith  the  oppreUions  of  Richard,  folicited  the   duke  to 
take  the  crown.      This  their  requeft  they  drew  up  in  a 
letter,  and  fent  it  over  by  faithful  mcffengers  to  Arch- 
bilhop Arundel,  defiring  him  to  be  their   advocate  on 
this  occafion  with  the  duke.      The  archbilhop,  being  a 
fellow  fufftrer,  gladly  accepted   the    office  ;  and   went 
with  the  nieffengers  to  the  duke  at    Paris,  where  they 
delivered  the  letters  from  the  nobles  and   commons   of 
England,  and  the  archbilhop  feconrfed  them  with   the 
be(i  arguments  he  could   invent.      The  inviting  offer, 
after  fome  objeflions  which  were   eafily  obviated,   the 
duke  accepted  ;  and  upon  his  acceffion  to  the  throne, 
Arun-del,  who  had  returned  with  him  to  England,  was 
rellored  to  his  fee.      In   the   firft  year  of  this  prince's 
reign,    Arundel  fummoned  a  fynod   which   fat    at   St 
Paul's.      The  ni;xt  year  the  commons  moved   that  the 
revenues  of  thi.-  church  might  be  applied  to  the  Icrvice 
of  the  public  ;   but  Arundel  oppofed   the    motion   with 
fuch  vigour,  that  it  was  throun  afide.   In  the  year  1408, 
Arundel  began  to  exert  himfelf  againlt  the  Lollards, 
or  Witkliffites  ;  and  his  zeal  for  fupprefling   that   feft 
carried  him  to  feveral  unjuftifiable  fcverities  againft  the 
heads  of  it,  particularly  againft  Sir  John  Oldcafllc  and 
Lord  Cobham.    He  alfo  procured  a  fynodical  conftitu- 
tion, which   forbade  the   tranftation  of  the   Scriptures 
into  the  vulgar  tongue.     This  prelate  died   at  C.inter- 
bury,  Feb.  iO.  1413.  of  an  inftammalion  in  his  throat, 
with  which   he  was   feized  (as  is  pretended)  whilft    he 
was  pronouncing  ftntence  upon   Lord  Cobham.     The 
Lollards   alTcrted  this  to  be   a  judgment   from   God  ; 
and  indeed  Bilhop  Goodwin  fpeaks  in  the  fame  manner, 
faying,   "  He  who    had  withheld  from  the   people  the 
word  of  God,  the  food  of  the  foul,  by  the  juft  judge- 
ment of  God  had  his  throat  fo  clofed,  that  he  could 
not  fpeak  a  fingle  word,   nor  fwallow  meat  or  drink, 
and  was  fo  flarved  to  death."     He  was   buried  in  the 
cathedral  church    of  Canterbury,  near  the   weft   end, 
under  a  monumciU  erefltd  by  himfelf  in  his  lifetime. 


To  this  church  he  was  a  confiderable   bencfaflor  ;  for   Arundel, 
he  built  the  lantern-tower  and  great  part  of  the  nave  :    '^'j'"'^''^" 
gave  a  ring  of  five  bells,  called  from  him   Arundel''!  , 
ring,    feveral  rich  veftments,    a  mitre  enchaftd   with 
jewels,  a  filver  gilt  crofier,  and  two  golden  chalices. 

Arundel,  a  borough  and  market  town  in  Suffex, 
feated  on  the  north-weft  fide  of  the  liver  Arun,  over 
which  there  is  a  bridge.  It  had  a  harbour,  wlierein  a 
(hip  of  100  tons  burden  might  ride  ;  but  the  fea  had 
ruined  it  fo  far,  that,  in  1733,  an  aft  paffed  for  re- 
pairing it,  and  for  erefting  new  piers,  locks,  &c.  The 
caftle,  which  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  its  poflcflbrs,  is 
feated  on  the  eaft  of  the  Tame,  and  is  reputed  to  be  a 
mile  in  compafs.  It  fends  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment ;  and  is  ^^  miles  fouth-weft-by-louth  of  London^ 
and  10  miles  eaft  of  Chichefter.  Arundel  is  the  pre- 
mier earldom  in  England,  belontiing  to  the  illuftrious 
family  of  Norfolk  ;  and  is  the  only  title  in  England 
that  goes  along  with  the  lands.  W.  Long.  o.  25.  N. 
Lat.  50.  45-      .     . 

Arukdel  Oil,  in  the  Materia  Medica.  At  Bom- 
bay.  Gombroon,  and  Surat,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  there 
grows  a  tree  which  bears  a  nut  enclofed  in  a  rough 
hulk,  which  refembles  much  the  horle  chefnut ;  and 
the  kernel  of  the  nut  yields  an  oil  by  cxprefTion,  which 
is  of  a  purgative  nature.  A  tea-lpoonful  of  it  is  rec- 
koned a  dofc.  The  tree  goes  by  the  name  of  the  arun- 
del  tree  at  Bombay,  and  its  oil  by  that  of  the  arundel 
oil.  Mr  Sinclair,  one  of  the  furgeons  belonging  to  the 
royal  regiment  of  artillery,  who  xvas  formerly  lurgeon 
to  an  Eaft  India  Ihip,  gave  Dr  Monro  of  London  a 
fmall  bottle  full  of  this  oil,  which  he  faid  was  much 
ufed  for  the  cure  of  the  dyfentery  in  India,  and  that  he 
had  given  it  in  four  recent  cafes  of  dyfentery  with  fuc- 
cefs.  Dr  Monro  thinks  it  probable  that  this  is  the  oil 
of  the  purging  nuts  mentioned  in  Dale's  Pharmacologia, 
which  are  got  from  the  tree  called  lignum  moluccenfe, 
pavana  di8um,fruBu  avcllamt,  J.  B.  i.  342 ;  and  ptmis 
Indica,  nucleo  purganle,  C.  B.  492  ;  and  the  palma 
Chri/li  Indica,  Tournefort  Mat.  Med. 

ARUNDELIAN  Marbles,  Oxford  Marbles, 
or  Parian  Chronicle,  are  ancient  ftones  (as  has 
been  luppofed),  whereon  is  infcribed  a  chronicle  of 
the  city  of  Athens,  engraven  in  capital  letters  in  the 
iiland  of  Paros,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  264  years  before 
Jefus  Chrift.  They  take  their  firft  name  from  Thomas 
earl  of  Arundel,  w  ho  procured  them  out  of  the  Eaft, 
or  from  Henry  his  grandlon,  who  prefented  them  to 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford. 

The  Arundelian  marbles,  in  their  perfeft  ftate,  con- 
tained a  chronological  detail  of  the  principal  events 
of  Greece  during  a  period  of  1318  yeats,  beginning 
with  Cecrops,  before  Chrift  1582  years,  and  ending 
with  the  archonftiip  of  Diognetus,  before  Chrift  264. 
But  the  chronicle  of  the  laft  90  years  is  loft  ;  fo  that 
the  part  now  remaining  ends  at  the  archonftiip  of  Dio- 
timus,  354  years  before  the  birth  of  Clirift  ;  and  in  this 
fragment  the  infcription  is  at  prefent  lb  much  corroded 
and  effaced,  that  the  fcnfe  can  only  be  dilcovered  by 
very  learned  and  induftrious  antiquaries  ;  or,  more  pro- 
perly Ipcaking,  fupplicd  by  their  conjeftures. 

This  chronicle,  and  many  other  reliiks  of  antiquity, 
real  or  pretended,  were  purchafed  in  Afia  Minor,  in 
Greece,  or  in  the  iflands  of  the  Architiclago,  by  Mr 
William  Petty,    who  in  the  year  1624  was  fent  by 

Thomas 
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hIc-    Thomas   earl  of  Anindol  for  tlie  piirpofe  of  niakiiij^ 

"■        fiicli  colleiStioiis  for  him  in  the  calf.    'I'liry  were  Ijrou^'lit 

'  into  Enj^lnnd   about    the  hc>;iiminj{   of  the  yc;ir  1619, 

and  placed  in  the  gardens  belonging  to  Arundel  lioule 

in  London. 

Soon  after  their  arrival  they  excited  a  general  curio- 
flty,  and  were  viewed  by  many  in'juifitive  and  learned 
men  ;  among  others  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  who  |)re- 
vailed  upon  Selden  to  employ  his  abilities  in  explaining 
the  Greek  infcriptions.  ScMen  and  two  of  his  friendv, 
Patrick  Young,  or,  as  he  llylcd  hiinlelf  in  Luin,  i'a- 
Iriciiii  Juniut,  and  Richard  James,  immediately  com- 
menced thtir  operations,  by  cleaning  and  examining 
the  marble  containing  the  Smyrnean  and  Magncfiaii 
league,  and  atterwards  proceeded  to  the  Parian  chro- 
nicle. The  following  year  Selden  publilhed  a  fmall 
volume  in  quarto,  including  about  35)  inl<;riplions  co- 
pied trom  the  marbles. 

In  the  turbulent  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  the  fubfe- 
quent  ulurpation,  Arundel  houfe  was  often  delerted  by 
the  illullrious  owners  ;  and,  in  their  abfence,  fomt  of 
the  marbles  were  defaced  and  broken,  and  others  either 
ilolen  or  ufed  for  the  orditiary  puipofes  of  archite^ure. 
The  chronological  marble  in  particular,  was  unfortu- 
nately broken  and  defaced.  The  upper  part,  contain- 
ing 31  epochas,  is  faid  to  have  been  worked  up  in  re- 
pairing a  chimney  in  Arundel  houfe. 

In  the  year  i66'j,  the  lion.  Henry  Howard,  after- 
wards duke  of  Norfolk,  the  grandfon  of  the  firft  collec- 
tor, preft^ntcd  thele  fuppoled  remains  of  antiquity  to 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford. 

Selden's  work  becoming  very  fcarce,  Bifliop  Fell  en- 
gaged Mr  Prideaux  to  publilh  a  new  edition  of  the  in- 
fcriptions, which  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  1676.  In 
1732  Mr  Maittaire  obliged  the  public  with  a  more 
comprehenfive  view  of  the  marbles  than  either  of  his 
predeceffors.  Ladly,  Dr  Chandler  publidied  a  new 
and  improved  copy  of  the  marbles  in  1763,  in  which 
he  correfted  the  millakes  of  the  former  editors  ;  and 
in  fonie  of  the  infcriptions,  particularly  that  of  the  Pa- 
rian chronicle,  fupplied  the  iacuiice  by  many  ingenious 
conjeftures. 

i'he  Arunde.lian  marbles  have  generally  been  regard- 
ed as  a  curious  monument  of  antiquity.  They  were, 
however,  difcovered  in  fome  inllancesto  be  inconfiflent 
with  the  moft  authentic  hillorical  accounts  ;  Sir  Ilaac 
Newton    and    fcveral  other  modern   philofophers  paid 
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cept  this  very  equivocal  one.  They  do  not  In  the  lead  Arumle- 
refemblc  the  Sigcan,  the  Nemeaii,  or  the  Dclian  in-  "'"• 
fcriptions,  which  are  (nppofed  to  be  of  a  more  ancient  ' 
date.  They  diflcr  in  many  relperts  from  the  letters 
on  the  Marmor  Sandvicenle,  uhich>  according  to  the 
learned  iditor  of  th.it  inlcription,  was  engraved  in  the 
year  before  ChriH  374.  They  bear  no  fort  of  reftni- 
blance  to  the  chara6tcrs  on  the  Farncfiaii  pillais,  to 
thofc  of  the  Alexandrian  manufcript,  or  othcts  of  a 
later  date.  They  fccm,  continues  our  author,  to  re- 
femble  perhaps  more  than  any  other  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  taken  by  IVlontfaucon  from  the  Matmot  Cyzi- 
cenum  at  Venice.  They  are  plain  and  fimple  in  their 
form,  and  luch  as  an  ordinary  llonecuttcr  of  the  pre- 
Itnt  age  would  probably  make,  if  he  were  employed  to 
engrave  a  Greek  infcription  according  to  the  alphabet 
now  in  ufe.  The  fmall  letters  intermixed  among  the 
larger  have,  in  the  opinion  of  our  author,  an  air  of  af- 
feflation  and  artifice,  rather  than  genuine  antiquity  ; 
and  he  is  perfuadcd,  that  the  antiquity  of  an  infcrip- 
tion can  never  be  proved  by  the  mere  form  of  the  let- 
ters, becaufe  the  moft  ancient  charaflers  may  be  a« 
eafily  counterfeited  as  thofe  which  compofe  our  prcftnt 
alphabets. 

That  the  learned  reader  may  form  a  competent  idea 
of  the  charafters  in  the  Parian  chronicle,  the  author 
has  compared  them  with  thole  of  other  infcriptions,  and 
given  what  is  ufually  termed  ?i  ftic fimile. 

In  regard  to  feveral  archaifmi,  as  they  are  called,  in 
this  chionicle,  and  which  our  author  fpecifies,  he  con- 
tends, that  no  conclufion  can  be  drawn  from  them  in 
favour  of  its  antiquity.  What  reafon  could  there  be, 
he  aflcs,  for  introducing  thcfc  into  the  Parian  chroni- 
cle ?  We  do  not  ufually  find  them  in  Greek  writers  of 
the  fame  age,  or  even  in  thofe  of  the  moll  early  date. 
The  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  with  the  2lft  year 
of  which  the  date  of  the  chronicle  coincides,  was  rjot 
an  age  of  rude  antiquity  with  refpefl  to  the  Gii.  k 
language  ;  being  only  130  years  after  the  time  ol  Xe- 
nophon  and  Plato,  when  the  Greek  was  fpokcn  and 
written  in  its  utmoft  purity  and  elegance  :  and  we  can 
fcarcely  luppole,  that  even  a  llontcutler,  in  that  re- 
fined age,  would  have  been  permitted  to  difgr.-!cc  a  fu- 
ptrb  and  learned  monument  with  fuch  barbarifms  as 
occur  in  the  chronicle.  The  archaifms,  however,  he 
remarks,  are  not  uniformly  obiervcd  in  this  infcription. 
He  adduces  fix  inftances  of  deviation  ;  and  ?dds.   be  is 


little  or  no  regard  to  them  ;  and  of  late  their  abfolute  almoft  tempted  to  fufpefl,  that  tfi  Tlxfu,  tfi  Mxexjati, 
authenticity  has  been  fevcrely  queftioned  in  an  exprefs  and  other  pretended  archaifms,  are  owing  to  a  mere  af- 
diflertation  upon  the  fubjtd,  entitled  The  Parian  C/jro-  feilation  of  antiquity,  or  to  a  corrupted  dialect  and 
nicle.  In  this  dilTertation  much  ingenuity  as  well  as  pronunciation  in  later  ages.  Thofe  archaifms,  our  au- 
thor acknowl.dges,  appear    on   other  marbles  :   but  he 


judgment,  and  a  great  extent  of  ancient  learning,  are 
difplayed.  His  doubts,  the  author  obferves,  arife  from 
the  following  confiderations.  » 

I.  "  The  charafters  have  no  certain  or  unequivocal 
marks  of  antiquity."  The  n  and  Z,  which  frequently 
occur  in  the  form  fuppofed  to  be  the  moft  ancient  (viz. 
the  perpendicular  line  of  the  n  on  the  right  hand  only 
ball  as  long  as  that  on  the  left,  and  the  Z  in  the  form 
of  a  proftrate  x  ),  are  fo  well  known,  that  any  modern 
fabricator  of  a  Greek  infcription,  which  he  intends  to 
impofe  upon  the  world  as  a  relick  of  antiquity,  would 
mofl  probably  ufe  them  in  preference  to  the  more 
common  and   ordinary    forms.      But  the   litters  in  the 


thinks,  that,  for  that  very  reafon,  they  would  naturally 
be  adopted  by  the  fabricator  of  a  I'uppofititious  infcrip- 
tion j  and  the  authenticity  of  thofe  infcriptions  in 
which  they  appear  murt  be  cftablifhed  before  they  can 
be  urged  in  oppofition  to  the  prefent  argument. 

II.  "  It  is  not  probable  that  the  chronicle  was  en- 
graved for  private  ufe.'''' — Our  author  thinks  it  an  im- 
pofTible  fuppclnion  that  fuch  an  expenCve  and  cuniber- 
fome  wotk  could  have  been  executed  by  a  private  ci- 
tizen, either  for  his  own  amufemev;t,  or  for  the  '  ene- 
fit  of  his  fellow  citizens.  In  the  firfi  place,  a  long  in- 
fcription could  not  be  engraved  in  marlle  without  luch 


Paiian  chronicle  have  no  appearance  of  antiquity  e.\.     an  expence  as  few  learned  Greeks  were  able  to  afford 
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Atunde- 
lian. 


Or,  if  its  author,  by  an  uncommon  felicity,  was  able 
to  ereft  fuch  a  literary  monument,  the  fchcme  would 
have  been  ufelefs  and  imprudent  ;  as  all  the  contents  of 
the  ir.fcription  might  have  been  publilhed  more  com- 
Hiodloudy  and  effriEliially  by  the  common  mode  of 
writing  in  ufe  at  that  time. 

A  variety  of  arguments  is  adduced,  illuftrating  the 
fuperiority  of  a  manufcript  to  fuch  an  infcription  as 
the  chronicle,  in  a  number  of  refpefts  ;  and  enforcing 
the  improbability  of  its  having  ever  been  executed,  ei- 
.  ther  for  public  or  private  ufe.  Much  evidence  from 
ancient  hiftory  is  likewife  produced  in  fupport  of  the 
alTertion,  that  the  common  mode  of  writing,  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Phibdelphus,  was  not  on  Itones.  It 
is  not,  however,  neceflfiry  to  prove,  by  the  teflimony 
of  ancient  authors,  that  books  were  written  ')\\  parch- 
ment, or  paper  made  of  the  Egyptian  papyrus,  or  any 
fuch  materials,  before  the  d:ite  of  the  Parian  chronicle. 
This  is  fufliciently  evinced  by  the  very  exigence  of  the 
writings  of  Mofes,  David,  Solomon,  and  the  Jewifli 
prophets  ;  the  works  of  Homer,  Ilefiod,  Anacreon, 
Pindar,  ^fdhylus,  Sophocle?,  Euripides,  Herodotus, 
Hippocrates,  Ariflophanes,  Thucydides,  Xenophon, 
Plato,  Demoflhenes,  Aritloile,  &c. :  And  it  is  ftill  more 
inconteftably  proved  by  the  libraries  which  were  col- 
lefted  in  preceding  ages,  or  about  that  time  ;  fuch  as 
thofe  of  Polycrates  in  Samos,  Pifirtratus  and  Euclidcs 
at  Athens,  Nicocrates  in  Cyprus,  Euripides  the  poet, 
Ariftotle  the  philofopher,  Clearchus  at  Heraclea  Pon- 
tica,  and  the  mo(t  extenfive  and  magnificent  library  of 
Ptolemy  Phibdelphus  in  Egypt,  founded  in  or  before 
the  year  284,  which  in  his  time  is  faid  to  have  contain- 
ed 100,030  volumes,  and  to  have  been  enlarged  by  his 
fiicceffars  to  the  amount  of  almoft  600, coo.  Not  long 
afterwards  a  library  was  founded  at  Pergamus  by  Atta- 
lus  and  Eumenes,  which,  according  to  Plutarch,  con- 
tained 200,000.  Thefe  are  clear  and  decifive  proofs  that 
the  Common  mode  of  writing  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  was  not  on  ftones. 

HI.  "  The  chronicle  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
engraved  by  public  authority.'''' 

1.  The  firif  argument  in  fupport  of  this  opinion  is, 
that  infcriptions  of  that  kind  ufually  begin  with  a 
particular  form,  as,  H  BOTAH  KAI  O  AHMOS,  «  The 
fenate  and  the  people;  or  thus,  EAOZEN  THI  BOTAHI 
KAI  TOI  AH.Mni,  '  It  pleafed  the  fenate  and  the 
people,  &c.'  But  the  Parian  chronicle  begins  in  the 
manner  of  a  private  man,  fpeaking  of  his  own  perfor- 
mance in  the  firft  perfon  fingular.  This  argument, 
our  author  remarks,  cannot  be  much  affefted  by  ob- 
ferving,  that  the  beginning  of  the  infcription  is  obli- 
terated ;  for  it  is  neceifarily  implied  by  the  words  now 
remaining. 

2.  The  fafts  and  dates,  which  are  mentioned  in  this 
chronicle,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  extrafled  from 
any  public  records,  or  calculated  to  anfwer  the  purpofe 
of  authentic  documents;  as  many  eminent  princes  and 
inagiftrates  are  paffed  over  without  notice  ;  in  fevcral 
inftances,  the  tranfaftions  of  whole  centuries  are  omit- 
ted ;  and  the  fafts,  chiefly  fpecified,  are  not  matters  of 
general  or  nationil  importance. 

•5.  The  Parian  infcription  is  fuch  a  one  as  we  can 
hardly  fnppofe  the  magirtrates  or  the  people  of  Paros 
would  have  ordered  to  be  engraved.  Stately  fcpulchres, 
pillars,  tiiumphal  arches,  and  the  like,  were  erefled  to 
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perpetuate  the  glory  of  eminent  men.  The  remem- 
brance of  evtnts  in  which  nations  «ere  interefled,  the 
fucceffion  of  princes,  &c.  were  prelerved  in  the  fame 
manner.  Leagues,  decrees,  and  laws,  were  likewife 
engraved  on  marble  or  brafs,  and  fixed  to  a  pillar,  the 
%valis  of  a  temple,  or  other  public  buildings  ;  becaufe 
fuch  infcriptions  were  defigned  for  the  infpeflion  of  the 
people,  as  they  tflcntially  concerned  their  conduft, 
their  property,  their  liberty,  or  their  lives.  But,  our 
author  alks,  for  whom  could  the  chronicle  of  Faros  be 
intended  ?  It  contains  no  encomiums  of  any  of  the 
patriots,  the  heroes,  or  the  demigods  of  the  country, 
no  decrees  of  the  magillrates,  no  public  records,  no 
laivs  of  date.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  woik  of  mere 
fpeculation  and  learning,  in  which  the  inhabitants  of 
that  ifland,  efpccially  the  common  people,  had  not  the 
lealf  interifl  or  concern. 

Thefe  words  at  the  beginning,  a^y^mtf  s/t  n«;«, 
would  naturally  lead  us  to  fuppofe,  that  the  infcription 
related  to  Paros.  And,  if  fo,  it  would  have  been  na- 
tural for  the  author  to  have  mentioned  fome  of  the 
moft  important  occurrences  in  the  hiftory  of  that  illand. 
But,  fays  this  acute  and  learned  critic,  what  fcheme 
does  our  chronologer  purfue  on  this  occafion  ?  Does 
he  record  the  events  and  revolutions  of  his  own  coutn 
try  ?  Does  he  mention  any  of  the  battles,  fiegeSj 
and  treaties  of  the  Parians?  any  of  their  public  inftitu> 
tions?  any  of  their  poets,  patriots,  or  warriors?  Does 
he  mention  Archilochus,  who  was  honoured  by  his 
countrymen,  and  dillinguiflied  as  a  poet  in  a  general 
aflerably  of  the  Greeks  ?  Not  a  fyllable  on  any  of 
thefe  fubjefts  I  On  the  contrary,  he  rambles  from  place 
to  place,  and  records  the  trantaftions  of  Athens,  Co- 
rinth, Macedon,  Lydia,  Crete,  Cyprus,  Sicily,  Perfia, 
and  other  foreign  countries  with  which  Paros  had  no 
connexion. 

In  this  view  the  infcription  feems  to  have  been  as 
impertinent  in  the  ifland  of  Paros,  as  a  marble  monu- 
ment would  be  in  this  country,  recording  the  antiqui- 
ties of  France  or  Spain  ;  or  one  in  Jamaica  recording 
the  revolutions  of  England.  But  upon  (uppofition  that 
the  infcription  is  a  forgery,  it"is  cafy  to  account  for  this 
extraordinary  circumftance.  A  few  chronological  oc- 
currences in  the  ancient  hillory  of  Paros  would  not  have 
been  fo  interefting  to  the  generality  of  readers,  or  fo 
valuable  in  the  eflimation  of  every  lover  of  antiquities, 
or,  in  fliort,  fo  profitable  to  the  compiler,  as  a  general 
fyftem  of  Grecian  chronology. 

IV.  "  The  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  for  a  long 
time  after  the  date  of  this  work,  complain  that  they 
had  no  chronological  account  of  the  affairs  of  ancient 
Greece."  This  pofitinn  is  confirmed  by  the  teftimony 
of  Julius  Africanus,  Jirflin  Martyr,  Plutarch,  Jofephus, 
Varro,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  others;  and  the  following 
feries  of  interrogatories  is  fubjoined  :  "  Thucydides, 
I  know,  lived  r40  years  before  the  chronicle  is  faid  to 
have  been  written  ;  but  if  Thucydides,  as  well  as  other 
writers,  complained  that  there  was  nothing  but  uncer- 
tainty in  the  earlier  period  of  Grecian  hiflory,  from 
whence  can  we  fuppofe  the  author  of  this  infcriptioii 
coUefled  fuch  a  clear,  determinate,  and  comprehenfive 
fyflem  of  chronology  ?  If  he  had  any  fourccs  of  infor- 
mation, which  were  unknown  to  fucceeding  xvritcrs, 
how  happens  it,  that  they  fliould  all  of  there  overlook 
this  mod  confidcrable,  moll  exai51,  raoft  creditable  au- 
thor ? 
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tVior  ?  Why  did  they  omit  this  ancient  Recount  of  their 
early  ap^cs  '  Why  did  they  not  t;opy  his  mod  memo- 
rable cpochas  ?  Why  did  they  not  produce  his  autho- 
rity ?  or  at  le;ill,  wiiy  did  the  y  n^-t  mention  his  opinion  ? 
.Surely  nothinjj,  to  all  appearance,  could  he  more  thtbo- 
rate,  more  important,  or  of  hightr  authority,  th;in  a 
chronological  table,  which  was  liiought  worthy  of  bc- 
inp  engraved  on  niaiblc. 

V.  '*  The  chronicle  is  not  once  mentioned  bv  any 
writers  of  anti'piity.  This,  indeed,  appearH  a  lirong 
argument  againft  its  authenticity.  Apollodorus,  an 
Athenian,  the  difoiplc  of  Ariilarchus  the  grammarian, 
and  I'HUfetius  the  phllofopher,  wrote  a  genealogical 
and  hiftorical  ivork  on  the  early  ages  of  Greece  ;  but, 
though  compofed  1 20  years  after  the  date  of  the  Pa- 
rian chronicle,  it  does  not  contain  the  Imallcft  traces 
of  a  (yllenirilical  chronology.  It  is  remarkable  too 
that  the  chronicle  of  Apollodorus  is  quoted  by  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  ijtrabo,  Plutarch,  A.  Gellius,  Lucian, 
and  many  other  wiiters  of  antiquity  ;  while  the  I'arian 
chronicle,  which  comprehends  a  more  extenfive  period, 
is  entirejy  unnoticed.  It  contwins,  however,  fuch  won- 
derful dilcoverics  in  ancient  hiflory,  that  it  it  hud  ex- 
iiled  264  years  before  the  ChrilHan  era,  it  muft  liave 
excited  a  general  attention,  and  been  referred  to  as  an 
authority  by  writers  of  fucceeding  times.  But  we  do 
no  find,  in  any  author  of  antiquity,  either  poet  or  hi- 
ftorlin,  geographer  or  chronologer,  mythologilt  or 
fcholiaft,  the  moft  diftant  allufion  to  the  Parian  chro- 
nicle ;  though  it  was  luch  a  common  praflire  among 
the  ancients  to  mention  tlie  works  ot  their  predtccirors, 
that  in  many  books  we  find  references  and  allufions  to 
three,  four,  five,  fix,  or  feven  hundred  different  authors 
of  every  denomination. 

VI.  "  Some  of  the  fafls  mentioned  in  the  chronicle 
feem  to  have  been  taken  from  writers  of  a  later  date." 
Our   inquirer    collates   feveial  pafuges  in  the   I'arian 
chronicle  with  parallel  paffages  in  Greek  authors,   to 
evince  that  there  is,  in  the  former,  an  appearance  of 
imitation,   or  a  llrongcr   refemblance  than  luch  as  may 
be   iuppofed   to    arife   from   accident  ;    that  there   are 
likewife  fome   improbabilities  attending  the  account  of 
Deucalion,  as  related  in  the  Parian  chronicls  ;  and  that 
the  names  of  fix,  and,  if  the  lacuna:  are  properly  fup- 
plied,  the  names  of  1  2  cities  appear  to  have  been  en- 
graved on   the  marble,  exaftly  as  w-e  find  them  in  JE- 
lian's  Various  Hiliory.      But   there  is  not,  our   author 
oblerves,  any  imaginable  reafon   for  this  particular  ar- 
rangement.     It  does  not  corrtfpond   with    the   time  of 
their  foundation,    with   their   fituation    in    Ionia,   with 
their  relative  importance,  or  with   the   order  in  which 
they  are  placed  by  other  eminent  hiliorians.     The  argu- 
ment by  which  our  author  endeavours  to  prove  that  the 
Parian  chronicle  has,  in   this   inftance,  copied  Elian's 
Various  Hiftory,   feems  decifive  of  the  faft.      He  ob- 
ferves,  that  fix  names  may  be  tranfpoled    720  different 
ways;  and  that  12  names   admit  of  479,001,600  dif- 
ferent tranfpofitions.      Suppofing  then,  that  there  is  no 
particular  reafon  for  one  arrangement  rather  than  ano- 
ther, it  will    f'jllow,  that  the  chance  of  two  authors, 
placing  them  in  the  fame  order,  is,  in  the  former  cafe, 
as  I  to  720  ;  and  in   the   latter  as  i  to   479,001,600. 
It  is  therefore,  fays  he,  utterly  improbable,  that   theCe 
names  fhouid  have  been  placed  in  this  order  on  the 
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maible,  if  ih':  author  of  the  infcription  had  not  trxn-    •ArunJe- 
kribctl  them  from  the  hidorian."  ^j*"- 

It  may  indeeil  be   urged,   with   regard   to   this   fimi-  ' 

larity  of  arrangement  in  the  Parian  chronicle  and 
Allian'j  Various  Hlftory,  that  the  inference  might  Ijc 
the  very  inverfc  of  that  which  is  Iptcificd  by  our  au- 
thor. But  thill  ALVf.iU  (liould  have  fteu  the  Parii.n 
chronicle,  without  once  mentioning  it  ;  or  that  he 
(liould  have  exaflly  copiid  a  lift  of  towns,  arranged 
neither  according  to  chronological  or  topograpliical 
order,  is  indeed  a  fuppofition  equally  improbable  with 
the  other. 

VII.  «'  ParachronifOTS  appear  in  fome  of  the  epochal, 
which  we  can  fcarcely  fuppofe  a  Greek  chtonologet-  in 
the  I  29111  Olympiad  would  be  liable  to  commit."  Af- 
ter fpccilyiiig  thtfe,  our  inquirer  alks.  Would  a  writer 
of  reputation  and  learning,  in  one  of  the  mofl  polifhcd 
and  enlightened  eras  of  ancient  Greece,  commit  fuch 
niiflakcs  in  oppofiiion  to  the  pofitive  altcllations  of 
the  moft  accur;ite  hiftorians,  in  events  of  public  ro- 
tofifty  ?  Would  a  private  citizen,  or  a  magiflratc  of 
Paros,  order  a  crude  and  inaccurate  feries  of  cpochan 
to  be  engraved,  at  a  great  cxpence,  and  tranfraitted 
to  poflerity  on  a  marble  monument?  It  is  hardly  pro- 
bable. 

VIII.  "  The  hiftory  of  the  difcovery  of  the  Parian 
chronicle  is  obfcure  and  unfatisfaflory."  Our  author 
obferves,  that  it  is  attended  with  fome  fufpicious  cir- 
cumftances,  and  without  any  of  thofe  clear  and  une- 
quivocal evidences  which  always  difcriminate  truth 
from  falfchood.  There  are  no  data  in  the  infcription 
by  which  to  difcover  the  place  where  the  marble  wss 
ereffed.  The  place  likewife  where  it  was  found  is 
not  afcertained  -,  though  the  generality  of  writers  who 
have  had  occafion  to  mention  it  have  fuppofed  that  it 
was  found  in  the  illand  of  Paros.  If  it  was  ereftcd  at 
Smyrna,  as  fome  imagine,  our  author  a(ks  for  what 
purpofe  docs  the  writer  mention  Aftyanax  the  archcn 
of  Paros,  and  not  one  circumllance  relative  to  Smyrna? 
If,  adds  he,  it  was  ereffed  at  Paros,  why  does  he  not 
mention  more  archons  of  that  city  than  one  r  or  how 
iliall  we  account  tor  his  profound  Glence  with  refpeft 
to  all  the  events  and  revolutions  which  niuft  have  hap- 
pened in  that  ifland,  and  have  been  infinitely  more  in- 
terefting  to  the  natives  than  the  tranfaflions  of  any 
foreign  country  ? 

The  train  of  circumftances  by  which  the  Parian  chro- 
nicle came  into  the  polTelTion  of  Mr  Petty,  whom  Lord 
Arundel  had  fent  into  the  eaft  for  the  purpofe  of  col- 
Iccfing  antiquities,  as  well  as  the  fubfequent  conduft  of  . 
Peirtfc  its  former  owner,  affords  our  author  a  (frong 
prtlumption,  that  "the  infcription  was  aflually  fabrica- 
ted, with  the  view  of  obtaining  for  it  a  high  price,  up- 
on the  pretence  that  it  was  a  rtlick  of  great  antiquity. 
It  is  certain,  that  there  is  fomething  myflerious  in  the 
conduft  of  the  firft  oftenfible  proprietors.  Thefe  mar- 
bles had  been  totally  unknown,  or  unnoticed,  for  almod 
1900  years,  and  at  laft  are  dug  out  of  the  ground- 
nobody  can  tell  us  when  or  where  !" 

IX.  "  The  literary  world  has  been  frequently  inj- 
pofed  upon  by  fpurious  books  and  infcriptions,  and 
therefore  we  ftiould  be  extremely  cautious  with  regard 
to  what  we  receive  under  the  venerable  name  of  anti^ 
quity."  This  propofition  is  illuilrated  by  a  great  va- 
riety 
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Arnmle.  riety  of  examples,  and  very  properly  expofes  the  for- 
geries which  have  difgraced  the  republic  of  letters  in 
different  ages  ;  and  although  one  of  the  more  recent 
ones  cited,  namely  Oflian's  poems,  be  a  point  very  far 
indeed  from  being  eflablifhed,  yet  that  deceptions  of 
this  kind  have  been  praftifed  is  an  unqueftionable  faft. 
In  endeavouring,  towards  the  end  of  his  diflertation 
to  invelligate  the  time  of  the  fuppofed  forgery,  he  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  1 6th  century,  and  the  prior  part  of 
the  I7lh,  produced  a  multitude  of  grammarians,  critics, 
apd  commentators,  deeply  verltd  in  Grecian  literature, 
and  amply  qualified  for  the  compilation  of  fuch  a  chro- 
nological fyllem  as  that  of  the  Arundelian  marbles. 
Above  all,  the  fcience  of  chronology  was  particularly 
ftudied  and  inveftigated  about  that  time  ;  "  Nunc  fer- 
vet  chronologia,"  fays  Scaliger  in  the  year  1 605, 
*'  omnes  hoc  ferrum  excalfaciunt."  Cafaubon  treats 
thofe  perfons  with  contempt  who  were  unacquainted 
with  the  improvements  which  had  been  made  in  that 
department  of  learning  after  the  revival  of  letters.  In- 
numerable fyrtems  of  chronology  had  been  publiflied 
before  the  year  1625  :  from  which  it  xvas  eafy  to  e.\- 
tradl:  a  feries  of  memorable  events,  and  give  the  com- 
pilation a  Grecian  drefs.  "  The  avidity,"  fays  our 
author,  "  with  which  all  relicks  of  antiquity  were  then 
collefted,  and  the  high  price  at  which  they  were  pur- 
chafed,  were  fufficient  inducements  to  any  one,  whofe 
avarice  or  whofe  neceflity  was  ftronger  than  his  inte- 
grity, to  engrave  his  labours  on  marble,  and  tranfmit 
thera  to  Smyrna,  as  a  commodious  emporium  for  fuch 
rarities." 

The  precife  period  of  the  fabrication,  however,  mufl: 
flill  be  reckoned  apocryphal  and  uncertain.  The  fum 
of  fifty  guineas,  which  Peirefc  gave  to  the  fuppofed 
fabricator,  was  inadequate  to  fuch  a  laborious  and  ex- 
penfive  work.  Upon  the  whole,  perhaps,  it  would  be 
too  hafty  to  pronounce  dt'cifively  that  this  famous 
chronicle,  fo  long  refpefted,  is  an  impofition  upon 
the  public.  It  may,  however,  be  fafely  affirmed,  that 
the  fufpicions  againfl  it  are  extremely  flrong,  and  the 
objeflions  already  cited  of  a  nature  very  difficult  to  be 
removed.  No  attempts  have  yet  been  made  with  this 
view  :  But  under  fome  future  article,  as  Chronology, 
Marbles,  or  Parian  Chronicle,  we  may  poflibly  have 
an  opportunity  of  reluming  the  fubjeft  with  additional 
information, 

ARUNDO,  the  Reed.  See  Botany  Index. 
ARUSINI  CAMP!  (erroneoufly  written  Taiirajini 
"by  Cluverius),  plains  in  Lucania,  famous  for  the  lalt 
battle  fought  between  the  Romans  and  Pyrrhus.  That 
prince  being  at  Tarentum,  and  hearing  that  the  two 
new  confuls  Curlus  Dentatus  and  Cornelius  Lentulus 
had  divided  their  forces,  the  one  including  Lucania 
and  the  other  Samnium  ;  he  likewife  divided  a  chofen 
detiichment  of  his  army  into  two  bodies,  marching 
with  his  Epirots  againfl  Dentatus,  in  hopes  of  furprif- 
ing  him  in  his  camp  near  Beneventum.  But  the  con- 
ful  having  notice  of  his  approach,  marched  out  of 
his  intrenchments  with  a  flrong  detachment  of  legion- 
aries to  meet  him,  repulfed  his  vanguard,  put  many 
of  the  Epirots  to  the  fword,  and  took  fome  of  tlieir 
elephants.  Curius,  encouraged  by  this  fucccfs,  march- 
ed into  the  Arufian  fields,  and  drew  up  his  army  in  a 
plain,  which  was  wide  enough  for  his  troops,  but  too 
narrow  for  the  Epirot  phalanx  to  ait  with  its  full  ef- 
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fe£l.     But  the  king's  eagernefs  to  try  his  (Irength  and   Anifpiccs 
fkill  with  fo  renowned   a  commander,    ftimulated  him  II 

to  engage  at  that  great  diladvantage.      Upon  the  firft  ''^'    j 

fignal  the  aftion  began  ;  and  one  of  the  king's  wings 
giving  way,  viflory  fecmed  to  incline  to  the  Romans. 
But  that  wing  where  the  king  fought  in  perfon  repulf- 
ed the  enemy  and  drove  thera  to  their  intrenchments. 
This  advantage  was  in  great  part  owing  to  the  ele- 
phants ;  a  circumllance  which  Curius  perceiving,  com- 
manded a  body  of  referve,  which  he  had  polled  near 
the  camp,  to  advance  and  attack  thofe  animals  with 
burning  torches  ;  which  frightened  and  annoyed  them 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  wheeled  about,  broke  into 
the  phalanx,  and  put  that  body  into  the  utmofl  difor- 
der.  The  Romans  taking  advantage  of  this  confufion, 
charged  with  fuch  fury  that  the  enemy  were  entirely 
broken  and  defeated.  Pyrrhus  retired  to  Tarentum, 
attended  only  by  a  fmall  body  of  horfe,  leaving  the 
Romans  in  full  poflefTion  of  his  camp  ;  which  they  fo 
much  admired,  that  they  made  it  a  model  which  they 
followed  ever  after. 

ARUSPICES,  or  Haruspices,  in  Roman  Anti- 
quity, an  order  of  priefls  wlio  pretended  to  foretel  fu- 
ture events  by  infpefling  the  entrails  of  victims  killed 
in  facrifice  ;  they  were  alfo  confulted  on  occafion  of 
portents  and  prodigies.  7"he  harufpices  were  always 
chofen  from  the  beft  families  ;  and  as  their  employ- 
ment was  of  the  fame  nature  as  that  of  the  augurs, 
they  were  as  much  honoured.  Their  college,  as  well 
as  thofe  of  the  other  religious  orders,  had  its  particu- 
lar regifters  and  records. 

ARX,  in  the  Ancient  Military  Art,  a  town,  fort, 
or  caftle,  for  defence  of  a  place. 

The  arx  in  ancient  Rome  was  a  diftinfl  edifice  from 
the  capitol,  though' fome  have  confounded  the  two. 
Accerding  to  Ryckius,  the  arx,  properly  fpeaking, 
was  a  place  on  the  highed  part  of  the  Capitoline  mount, 
fironger  and  better  fortified  than  the  reft,  with  towers 
and  pinnated  walls  :  in  which  was  alfo  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus. 

Arx   alfo  denotes  a  confecrated  place   on  the   Pala- 
tine   mount,    where    th"  augurs    publicly    performed 
their  office.      Some  will  have  the  atx  to  have  been  the 
augural  temple  ;  but  Varro  exprefsly  dillinguiflies  be-  ■ 
tween  the  two, 

Arx  was  particularly  ufed  for  a  public  place  in 
Rome,  fet  apart  for  the  operations  of  the  ;mgurs.  In 
which  fenfe  arx  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  is 
otherwife  called  ovguraculum  and  auguratorhim,  and 
in  the  camp  augurale.  Out  of  this  arx  it  was  that  the 
feciahs,  or  lieralds,  gathered  the  grals  ufed  in  the  ce- 
remoijy  of  mnking  leagues  and  treaties. 

Akx  Britannica,  a  citadel  of  Batavia,  whofe  foun- 
dation is  feen  at  low  water,  near  the  old  mouth  of  the 
middle  Rhine  :  fome  imagine  it  the  pharos  or  high 
tower  of  Caligula,  as  Suetonius  calls  it  ;  a  monument 
of  Caligula's  (liam  conquefl  of  Britain.  Others,  that 
it  was  built  by  Drufus,  with  an  altar  afterwards  by 
Cl.iudius,  on  his  expedition  into  Britain.  But  the. 
ufual  paffjge  was  from  GefToriacum  ;  and  Suetonius 
exprefsly  fays,  Claudius  p^lTed  over  thence.  The  an- 
cient name  of  this  citadel,  now  covered  by  the  fea, 
is  nowhere  exprcfTcd  :  Now  comnio:ily  called  t'^lluis 
Britten,  or  Brillenhurg  ;  ^that  is,  Arx  Britannica  ;  but 
from  what  authority  does  not  appear. 

ARYTENOIDES, 


ASA 
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ASA 


Aryte- 
iioiikvj 

II 

Afa. 


ARYTENOIDF.S,  in  Anatomy,  the  name  of  two 
cartil:igcrs   wliicli,   tDgctlier   with  others,  coiillitute  the 
hend  ot  the  larynx.     It  is  alio  applied  to  fome  mufclcs 
_i  of  the  larytix. 

AR  Y  I'HMUS,  in  RL-tiicinc,  the  want  of  a  juft  mo- 
dulation in  the  pulfc.  It  is  oppofcd  to  curylhiiius,  a 
puKe  modulated  agreeably  to  nature. 

ARZILLA,  a  very  ancient  maritime  town  of  A- 
frica,  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  about  five  leagues  trum 
Tangiers.  It  is  built  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  and  in- 
habited by  Moors  and  Jews,  who  carry  on  no  trade. 
It  was  formerly  a  R.oman  colony  ;  afterwards  fell  under 
the  government  of  the  Goths  ;  and  was  next  t»ken  by 
the  Mahometans.  Alplionfo  of  Portugal,  hirnamed 
the  African,  took  it  by  affault  in  147 1,  and  brought 
away  the  prelumjjtive  heir  of  the  crown.  Alter  that 
prince  came  to  the  throne,  he  bcfiegcd  it,  in  1508, 
with  100,000  men  ;  but  was  obliged  to  abandon  tlie 
undertaking.  However,  at  length  the  Portutjuele  for- 
fook  it  of  their  own  accord.    W.  Long.  5.  30.  N.  Lat. 

^s-  30- 

AS,  in  antiquity,  a  particular  weight,  confining  of 
I  2  ounces ;  being  the  fame  with  libra,  or  the  Roman 
pound.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  «<;, 
which  in  the  Doric  dialed  is  ufed  for  si;,  one,  q.  d.  an 
entire  thing  ;  though  others  will  have  it  named  aj 
quafi  O'l,  becaufe  made  of  bafs. 

As  was  alfo  the  name  of  a  Roman  coin,  which  was 
of  dilferent  weights  and  different  matter  in  different 
ages  of  the  commonwealth.  Under  Numa  Pompilius, 
according  to  Eufebius,  the  Roman  money  was  either 
of  wood,  leather,  or  llieli';.  In  the  time  of  Tullus 
Hoftilius,  it  was  of  brafs  ;  and  called  as,  libra,  libclla, 
or  pando,  becaufe  aftually  weighing  a  pound  or  12 
ounces.  Four  hundred  and  twenty  years  after,  the  firll 
Punic  war  having  exhaufled  the  trealury,  they  reduced 
the  as  to  two  ounces.  In  the  fecond  Punic  war,  Han- 
nibal preffing  very  hard  upon  them,  they  reduced  the 
as  to  half  its  we'ght,  viz.  to  one  ounce.  And,  laflly, 
by  the  Papirian  law,  they  took  away  half  an  ounce 
tnore,  and  confcquently  reduced  the  as  to  the  diminu- 
tive weight  of  half  an  ounce  :  and  it  is  generally 
thought  that  it  continued  the  fame  during  the  com- 
monweilth,  and  even  till  the  reign  of  Velpafian.  The 
OS  therefore  was  of  four  difterent  weights  in  the  com- 
monivealth.  Its  original  ftamp  was  that  of  a  fheep, 
ox,  or  fow  :  but  from  the  time  of  the  emperors,  it  had 
on  one  fide  a  Janus  with  two  faces,  and  on  the  reverfe 
the  roftrum  or  prow  of  a  fliip. 

As  was  alfo  ufed  to  denote  any  integer  or  whole. 
Whence  the  Englilli  word  ace.  Thus  as  fignified  the 
whole  inheritance  ;  whence  Lucres  ex  ajfe,  the  heir  to 
the  whole  eftate. 

ASA,  king  of  Judah,  fucceeded  his  father  Abijam. 
He  pulled  Jown  the  altars  erefled  to  idols,  reftored 
the  worfliip  of  the  true  God,  and,  with  the  afliftance 
of  Benhadad  king  of  Syria,  took  feveral  towns  from 
the  king  of  IlVael.  He  died  917  years  before  the  Chri- 
ftian  era,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Jeholliaphat. 

Asa,  among  naturalifts.  The  writers  of  the  later 
ages  have  formed  this  word  afa  from  the  /afar  of  the 
ancients,  and  attributed  it  to  a  gum  very  different 
from  that  anciently  known  by  the  name  they  have 
thus  corrupted. 

The  aia  of  the  ancients  vras  an  odoriferous  and  fra- 


grant gnm  ;  and  the  afa  of  tlic  after  age*  had  fo  little 
title  to  this  epithet,  that  they  diituiguilhcd  it  by  one, 
exprcffiMg  its  being  of  an  offcnfive  or  (linking  fracll. 
The  Arabian  writers,  according  to  thij  diftin^tion,  dc-  > 
fcribe  two  kinds  of  afa,  the  one  (linking,  the  other  aro- 
matic ;  and  the  modern  Greeks  prelei  vtd  the  name 
ajii,  or  la/ar,  to  the  (linking  gum  the  J^atiiu  called  by 
tliat  name,  but  added  a  diltindivc  epithet  to  cxprefii 
its  fmell,  and  callid  \x  fcardolofariim. 

Asa  or  AssA,  in  the  Materia  Medico,  a  name  given 
to  two  very  dill'ercnt  fubllanccs,  called  aja-dulcis  and 
afa  ftttida. 

A^A  Diilcis  is  the  fame  with  Benzoin. 

AsA-Falida  is  the  concrete  juice  of  an  umbelliferous 
plant  growing  in  feveral  parts  of  Afia.  .See  Flrula, 
Botany  and  Materia  Mi;diCA  Index. 

ASAPH,  St,  a  city  in  Flinlihhe,  with  a  billiop's 
fee  ;  on  which  account  principally  it  defcrvcj  notice, 
being  in  itfelf  but  a  poor  place.  As  a  bifhoprick,  it  is 
of  great  antiquity,  and  was  founded  about  the  year 
563,  by  Kcntigern,  a  Scotfman,  bidiop  of  Giafgow. 
He  began  the  church  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Elwy, 
whence  it  is  c.iUed  by  the  Welih  Land  Elivy,  and  in 
Latin  FJwenJis.  Kentigern  returning  into  Scotland, 
left  a  holy  man  his  lucctffor,  St  Afiph.  Who  was 
bis  fucceflor  is  uncertain,  as  there  are  no  retards  that 
mention  it  ;  and  it  lecms  rather  probable  thjt  the  re- 
ligious lettled  here  had  been  neceflitat'id  to  remove  to 
fome  more  peaceable  abode,  as  th?  country  was  fre- 
quently the  feat  of  war  between  the  Englith  and  the 
WeKh.  This  fee  was  toime.ly  a  very  wealthy  one; 
but  its  revenues  were  greatly  leffened  by  the  profufion 
of  Bilhop  Parlew,  who  alienated  much  of  the  lands  be- 
longing to  this  bilhoprick. 

This  diocefe  doth  not  contain  any  one  whole  county  ; 
but  confilts  ot  part  of  Denbigh,  Flint  (where  its  church 
is),  Montgomery,  and  Merioneth  fliires,  and  a  fmall 
part  of  Shroplliire  ;  wherein  are  I2i  pirirties,  and  131 
churches  and  chapels,  mod  of  which  are  in  the  imme- 
diate patronage  of  the  bilhop.  This  fee  hath  but  one 
archdeaconry,  viz.  that  of  St  Alaph,  which  is  united 
to  the  bilhoprick,  for  the  better  maintenance  thereof. 
This  fee  is  valued  in  the  king's  bocks  at  1871.  lis. 
6J.  but  computed  to  be  worth  annually  150DI.  The 
tenth  of  the  clergy  comes  to  1 861.  19^.  64d.  To  this 
cathedral  belong  a  bilhop,  a  dean,  archdeacon,  chan- 
cellor, &c. 

ASAPPES,  or  Azapes,  an  order  of  foldiers  in  the 
Turkilh  army,  whom  they  always  expofe  to  the  (ir.l 
lliock  of  the  enemy  :  to  the  end  that  the  enemy  being 
thus  fatigued,  and  their  fwords  blunted,  the  fpahis  and 
janizaries  may  fall  on  and  find  an  eafy  conque(t.  The 
word  is  derived  trora  the  Turkilhyj/»/ii,  which  figniSes 
rank,  from  whence  they  have  formed  a/phapb,  "  to 
ransje  in  battle.  The  afappes  are  faid  to  be  held  of 
fo  little  value,  that  they  frequently  feive  as  bridges  for 
the  cavalry  to  pafs  over  in  bad  roads,  and  as  fafcines 
to  fill  up  the  ditches  of  places  beficged.  They  travel 
on  foot,  and  have  no  pay  but  the  plunder  they  can 
get  from  the  enemy. 

ASAR-ADDON,  or  Esar-Haddon,  the  fon  of  Sen- 
nacherib, fucceeded  his  father  about  712  years  before 
the  Chriftian  era,  and  united  the  kingdoms  of  Nine- 
veh and  Babylon.  He  rendered  himfclf  mafter  of  Sy. 
lia  j  fcnt  a  colony  to  Samaria  ;  and  his  generals  took.. 

King. 
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Aiarina     King  Manaffes,  and  carried  liim  loaded  with  cliains  to 


II 

Afbcftos. 


Babylon.  Afar- Addon  died  after  a  reign  of  12  years. 
,      ASARINA.     See  Chelone. 

ASAROTA,  et<rx^uTx,  from  «  and  c»i^a,  f/weefi,  a 
kind  of  painted  pavements  in  ufe  before  the  invention 
of  mofaic  work.  The  mod  celebrated  was  that  at  Per. 
gamus,  painted  by  Sefus,  and  exhibiting  the  appearance 
of  crumbs,  as  if  the  floor  had  not  been  fwept  after  din- 
ner, whence,  according  to  Pliny,  the  denomination. 
Perrault  I'uppofes  them  to  have  been  a  black  kind  of 
pavements  of  a  fpons;v  matter. 

ASARUM,  ASARABACCA.     See  Botany  InJex. 

ASBAMEA,  a  fountain  of  Cappaaoci.i,  near  Ty- 
ana,  facred  to  Jupiter,  and  to  an  oath.  Though  this 
fountain  bubbled  up,  as  in  a  llatc  of  boiling,  yet  its 
water  was  cold,  and  never  ran  over,  but  fell  back 
again:    ( Philoftratus,  Ammi.n). 

ASBESTOS,  a  native  foflll  (lone,  which  may  be 
fplit  into  threads  and  filaments,  from  one  inch  to  ten 
inches  in  length,  very  fine,  brittle,  yet  fomewhat  tlex- 
ible,  filky,  and  of  a  grayilli  colour,  not  unlike  talc  of 
Venice.  It  is  alraoll  infipid  to  the  talle,  infoluble  in 
water,  and  pofleffes  the  wonderful  property  of  remain- 
ing unconfuraed  in  the  fire,  which  only  whitens  it. 

The  induftry  of  mankind  has  found  a  method  of 
working  this  mineral,  and  employing  it  in  divers  mi- 
nufailures,  chiefly  cloth  and  piper.  The  manufaflure 
is  undoubtedly  difficult  enough.  Piiny  calls  the  albef- 
tos  invenlu  rarum,  lextu  difficillimum.  Wormius  af- 
fures  us,  that  the  method  of  making  cloth  of  alhertos  is 
now  entirely  unknown.  And  indeed  one  would  fcarce- 
ly  imagine  the  thing  praiflicable,  without  the  mixture 
of  fome  other  pliant  matter,  as  wool,  hemp,  or  flax, 
along  with  the  afb«(los,  the  filaments  of  this  latter  ap- 
pearing too  coarle  and  brittle  to  make  any  tolerable 
fine  work.  However  this  be,  Bapt.  Porta  affures  us, 
that  in  his  time  the  fpinning  of  afbeftos  was  a  thing 
known  to  everybody  at  Venice.  Sit^.  Caftagnalta,  fuper- 
intendant  of  fome  mines  in  Italy,  is  faid  to  have  car- 
lied  the  manufafture  to  fuch  perfe6lion,  that  his  afbef- 
tos  W5S  foft  and  tradable,  much  refembling  lamb  Ikin 
dreffed  white  :  he  could  thicken  and  thin  it  at  plealure, 
and  thus  either  make  it  into  a  very  white  fkin  or  a 
very  white  paper. 

This  kind  of  linen  cloth  was  chiefly  efteemed  by  the 
ancients ;  though  then  better  known  and  more  com- 
mon than  among  us,  being  held  equally  precious  with 
the  richeft  pearls  :  nor  is  it  now  of  mean  value,  even 
in  the  country  where  it  is  moll  generally  made,  a  Chi- 
na  cover  (i.  e.  a  piece  of  23  inches  and  three-quarters 
long)  being  worth  80  tale,  i.  e.  36I.  13s.  4d.  Pliny 
fays,  he  hirafelf  had  feen  napkins  thereof,  which,  being 
taken  foul  from  the  table  after  a  feaft,  were  thrown 
into  the  fire,  and  by  that  means  were  better  fcoured 
than  if  they  had  been  waihed  in  water,  &c.  But  its 
principal  ufe,  according  to  Pliny,  was  for  the  making 
of  (lirouds,  for  royal  funerals,  to  wrap  up  the  corpfe, 
fo  that  the  allies  might  be  preferved  dlllinft  from  thofe 
of  the  wood,  &'c.  whereof  the  funeral  pile  was  com- 
pofed  :  and  the  princes  of  Tartary,  according  to  the 
accounts  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaflions,  ftill  ufe  it 
at  this  dsy  in  burning  their  dead.  Some  of  the  an- 
cienti  arc  f^id  to  have  made  themfelves  clothes  of  it, 
particulaily  the  Brachmans  among  the  Indians.  The 
wicks  for  their  perpetual  lamps,  according  to  Dr  Lif- 
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ter,  were  alfo  made  of  it :  fome  to  this  day  ufe  it  for    Albeftai 
the   wicks  of  fuch  lamps  as  they  would  not  have  any     ^    " 
trouble  with  ;  becaufe  the  afbeftos  never  waiting,  there        ""  '"^ 
is  no  occafion   for   fnifting  the  wick.     Septalla,  canon 
of  Milan,  had  thread,  ropes,  nets,  and  paper,  made  of 
the  afbeftos.      A  handkerchief  or  pattein  of  the  linen 
was  long  fince  prefented  to  the  Reyal  Society,  a  foot 
long  and  half  a  foot  broad.     This  gave  two  proofs  of 
its   refilling  fire  ;  though,  in  both  experiments,  it  loft 
above  three  drachms  of  its  weight.     When  taken  out 
red  hot,  it  did  not  burn  a  piece  of  white  paper  on  which 
it  was  laid.      Mr  ViUette  prctends,tbat  his  large  burn- 
ing concave  ufually  vitrifies  the  afbeftos. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  incombuftible  paper 
and  clofh  is  thus  defciibet  by  Cinmpini  :  The  ll.  ne  is 
laid  to  fo:ik  in  warm  water  ;  then  opened  and  divided 
bv  the  hands,  that  the  earthy  matter  may  be  waihed 
out.  The  ablution  being  feveral  times  repeated,  the 
flaxlike  fiUments  are  colleflcd  and  dried  ;  and  they 
are  moft  conveniently  fpun  with  an  addition  of  flax. 
Two  or  three  filaments  of  the  sftedos  are  eafily  twift. 
ed  along  with  the  flaxen  thread,  if  the  operator's  fin- 
gers are  kept  oil-d.  7he  cloth  alfo,  when  woven,  is 
beft  preferved  by  oil  from  breaking  or  wafting.  On 
expofure  to  the  fire,  the  flax  and  the  oil  burn  out,  and 
the  cloth  remains  pure  »nd  white.  Probably  from  the 
difTipa'ion  of  fome  extraneous  matter  of  this  kind  pro- 
ceeded the  diminution  of  weight  in  the  handkerchief 
juft  recited  ;  for  pure  iifbeftos  leaves  nothing.  The 
fliorter  filaments  which  lepar.ite  in  waftiing  the  ftone 
may  be  made  into  paper  in  the  common  manner. 

The  afbeftos  is  found  in  Crete  and  Cyprus  ;  in  Tar- 
tary ;  at  Namur  in  the  Low  Countries  j  in  Thuiingii 
among  the  mines;  in  the  old  Noricum  ;  in  Egypt; 
in  the  mountains  of  Arcadia  ;  at  Puteoli  ;  in  the  ifland 
of  Corfica  5  in  the  ifland  of  Anglefev  in  Wales  ;  in 
Aberdetntliiire  in  Scotland  j  at  Montauban  in  France  ; 
and  in  Siberia. 

ASCALON,  an  ancient  city,  and  one  of  the  five 
fatrapies  or  principalities  of  the  Philiftines  j  fituat-  d 
on  the  Mediterranean,  43  miles  to  the  fouth-weft  of 
Jerufalem  (Antonine),  between  Azotus  to  the  north 
and  Gaza  to  the  fouth.  The  birthplace  of  Herod 
the  Great,  thence  furnamed  Afcal'inita  (Stephanu*). 
Famous  for  its  fcallions,  which  take  name  from  this 
town  (Strabo,  Pliny).  Now  Scalona.  E.  Long,  34. 
30.    L^.t.  31.  30.  y 

ASCANIUS,  the  fon  of  y'Eneas  and  Creufi,  fiic- 
ceeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom  of  the  L  .tins,  and  de- 
feated Mezentius  king  of  the  Tufcans,  who  had  refufed 
to  conclude  a  peace  with  him.  At  length  he  founded 
Alba  Longa  ;  and  died  about  11 39  years  before  the 
Chriflian  era,  after  a  reign  of  38  years. 

ASCARIS.     See  Hklmin  I  HOLOG  Y  Index. 

ASCENDANT,  in  AJirohgy,  denotes  the  horo- 
fcope,  or  the  degree  of  the  ecliptic  which  rifes  upon 
the  horizon  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  any  one.  Thii 
is  fuppofed  to  have  an  influence  on  the  peHon's  life 
and  fortutve,  by  giving  him  a  bent  and  propenilty  to 
one  thing  more  than  anothei. 

In  the  celeftial  theme,  this  is  alfo  called  \\ie  fn-Ji 
houfe,  the  angle  of  the  F.ajl  or  Oriental  ongle,  and  the 
Jignlficaloroflife.  Such  a  planet  ruled  in  his  afcendani  : 
Jupiter  was  in  his  nfcendaiit,  Sec.  Hence  the  word  is 
alfo  ufed  in  a  moral  fenfe,    for  a  certain  fupciiority 
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^^^enlUllt<  whicli  one  man  has  over  niiotlicr,  from  fome  unknown 

II         caule. 

m"l'"       ASCENDANTS,  in  Uw,  are  oppofe.i  to  dtfcend- 

■  ants  in  fiicccflion  ;  i.  c.  wlieii  a  fallicr  luccetds  liis  fon, 

or  an  uncle  his  nephew,  &c.  heritage  is  faid  to  afccnd, 

or  gT5  to  nlcrnilants. 

ASCKNDING,  in  yiprommy,  is  faid  of  fuch  ftars 
as  are  riling  above  the  horizon  in  any  parallel  of  the 
equator. 

yliCENDiNG  Lnliliide,  is  the  latitude  of  a  planet  when 
goini(  towarits  the  north  pole. 

ylscRNDiNG  Nude,  is  that  point  of  a  planet's  orbit, 
whert.in  it  pafTcs  the  ecliptic,  to  proceed  ncirthward. 
This  is  othcrvvile  c;4Hctl  the  northern  node,  and  repre- 
fentcd  by  tliis  charatler  Q . 

jiscKNDiNG  Vcffels,  in  y/natomy,  thofe  which  carry 
the  blood  upwards;  as  the  aorta  afcendens.  See  Ana- 
tomy. 

ASCENSION,  in  AJlrononiy,  is  either  right  or  ob- 
lique. Right  afcenfion  of  the  fun,  or  a  flar,  is  that  de- 
gree of  the  equinoflial,  counted  from  the  beginning  of 
Aries,  which  rifcs  with  the  fun  or  liar  in  a  right  Ipliere. 
(Oblique  afcenfion  is  an  arch  of  the  equator  intercepted 
between  the  firrt  point  of  Aries  and  that  point  of  the 
equator  which  rifes  together  with  a  Har  in  an  oblique 
(phere. 

yfsCENStO}!  Day,  a  feftival  of  the  Chriftian  church, 
held  ten  days  before  VVhitfuntlde,  in  memory  ot  our 
Saviour's  afcenfion  into  heaven  after  his  refurreflion. 

ylsCENSiON  I/land,  a  barren  ifland  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  lying  in"  W.  Long.  14°.  22'.  31".  S.  Lnt.  7°.  56'. 
The  following  account  isgivenof  it  by  Mr  Eorfter.  "This 
illand  was  firit  difcovered  in  1501,  by  Joao  de  Nova 
Galego,  a  Portugiicfe  navigator,  who  named  it  Ilha  de 
Nojja  Senhora  de  Conceigao.  The  fame  admiral  on  his 
return  to  Portugal  in  1532,  difcovered  the  idand  of 
.St  Helena,  which  obtained  that  name  from  the  day 
of  the  difcovery.  Afcenfion  was  feen  a  fecond  time 
by  Alfonfo  d'Albuquerque  on  his  voyage  to  India  in 
1503,  and  then  received  the  name  it  now  bears  ;  but 
was  already  at  that  time  in  the  fame  dcfolate  condition 
as  at  prefent.  We  fent  feveral  parties  on  fhore,  who 
paflcd  tlie  night  on  the  watch  for  turtles,  which  came 
to  lay  their  eggs  on  the  fandy  (hores.  The  diearinefs 
of  this  ifland  furpaffed  all  the  horrors  of  Eafter  ifland 
and  Terra  del  Fuego,  even  without  the  affllfance  of 
fnow.  It  was  a  ruinous  heap  of  rocks,  many  of  which, 
as  far  as  we  could  diicern  from  the  (hip,  fecmed  to  be 
totally  changed  by  the  fite  of  a  volcano.  Nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  ifland  lifes  a  broad  white  mountain  of 
great  height,  on  which  we  difcerned  fome  verdure  by 
the  help  of  our  glalTes,  from  whence  it  has  obtained  the 
name  of  Green  Mounlain. 

"  We  landed  early  in  the  morning  among  fome 
focks,  the  furf  being  always  immenfely  high  on  the 
great  beach  ;  which  confifis  of  minute  Ihell-fand,  chiefly 
of  a  fnowy  vvhile,  very  deep,  dry,  and  intolerable  to 
the  eyes  when  the  fun  fliines.  We  afcended  among 
heaps  of  black  cavernous  ftone,  which  perfeftly  re- 
fembles  the  moft  common  lavas  of  Vefuvius  and  Ice- 
land, and  of  which  the  broken  pieces  looked  as  if  they 
had  been  accumulated  by  art.  The  lava  currents  cool- 
ing very  fuddenly,  may  eafily  be  imagined  to  produce 
■fuch  an  efTecl.  Having  afcended  about  1  2  or  15  yards 
■perpendicular,  we  found  ouifelves  on  a  great  level  plain 
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of  fix  or  eight  riiilc*  in  circuit  -,  in  the  diffcicnt  corners  Afmifion 
of  which  we  oblervtd  »  large  hill  of  an  tx'jft  conical .  ''''"''•  . 
fliape,  and  of  a  rcddilh  colour,  Handing  ptrftflly  ir.lu- 
latcd.  Part  of  the  plain  between  thclt  ronic  hilU  wa« 
covered  vvith  great  numbeiKof  fmalhr  hillocks,  confift- 
ing  of  the  fame  wild  and  rajrgcd  l:iva  as  that  ncai  the 
fea,  and  ringing  like  glafs  when  two  pines  are  knock- 
ed together.  The  ground  between  the  litaps  c;f  lava 
was  covered  with  a  black  eailh,  on  which  wc  walked 
very  fiimly  ;  but  when  tliefr  heaps  did  not  ap[ieai,  the 
whole  was  a  led  larlh,  which  was  (0  loofe,  and  in  fucli 
dry  minute  particles,  thiit  the  uind  raifcd  clouds  of 
dult  upon  it.  '1  he  conic  h-lls  confifled  of  a  vtry  dif- 
ferent  lort  of  lava,  which  was  red,  foft,  and  rrDmblinj^ 
into  earth.  One  of  thife  hills  Hands  direRly  in  front 
of  the  bay,  and  has  a  wooden  crols  on  its  fummil,  fiom 
whence  the  bay  is  faid  to  take  its  name.  Its  fides  are 
very  deep,  but  a  path  near  three  quirters  of  a  mile 
long  winds  round  it  to  the  fummit.  After  examining 
this  remarkable  country  a  little  longer,  we  concluded, 
with  a  great  degree  of  probability  on  our  fide.  That  the 
plain  on  which  we  Hood  was  once  the  crater  or  feat  of 
a  volcano,  by  the  accumulation  of  whofe  cinders  and 
pumice  (tones  tlie  conic  hills  had  been  gradually  form- 
ed :  that  the  cui rents  of  lava  which  we  now  faw  divid- 
ed into  many  heaps,  had  perhaps  been  gradu.dly  bu- 
ried in  frefii  cinders  and  kAics  ;  and  the  waters  coming 
down  from  the  interior   mountain    in   the    rainy  fcafon  ' 

had  fmoothcned  every  thing  in  their  way,  and  filled  up 
by  degrees  the  cavity  of  the  crater.  The  rocky  black 
lava  was  the  refidence  of  numberlefs  men-of-war  birds 
and  boobies,  which  fat  on  their  eggs,  and  fuffered  us 
to  come  clofe  to  them. 

"  About  eight  in  the  evening,  it  being  then  quite 
dark,  a  fmall  veflel  came  into  the  bay,  and  anchored 
dirc6lly  within  us.  Captain  Cook  having  hailed  her 
repeatedly,  received  in  anfwer  that  file  was  the  Lucre- 
tia,  a  New  York  floop,  which  had  been  at  Sierra  Leon, 
and  was  now  come  to  catch  turtles,  in  order  to  fell 
them  at  the  windward  illands  of  the  Weft  Indies.  A 
lieutenant  was  fcnt  on  board,  who  learned  from  the 
mailer,  that  he  had  taken  our  fiiip  to  be  a  French  In- 
diaman,  and  was  vtry  defirous  of  trading  with  Englilh 
India  (hips,  in  which  he  was  difappointed  by  the  com- 
pany's regulations.  He  dined  with  our  officers  the 
next  day,  but  on  the  3l(l  at  day  break  left  the  ifland. 
On  the  3o:h  in  the  morning,  we  landed  a  fecond  time  ; 
and,  croffing  the  plain,  ai rived  at  a  prodigious  lava 
current,  interftfled  by  many  channels  frcm  fix  to  eight 
yards  dtep,  which  bore  flrong  marks  of  being  worn 
by  vaft  torients  of  water,  but  uere  at  prefent  perfefl'.y 
dry,  the  fun  being  in  the  northern  hemifphere.  In 
thefe  j;<i!lies  we  found  a  fmall  quantity  of  foil  confifii;;g 
of  a  black  volcanic  earth,  mixed  with  fome  whitiih 
particles  gritty  to  the  touch.  Ht-re  we  faw  fome  fmall 
bunches  of  purllane,  and  a  fpecies  of  gr:ifs  [fmnicum 
Janguineiwt)  which  found  fufTicient  nutriment  in  the 
dry  foil.  Having  at  lall,  with  great  fatigue,  climbed 
over  this  extenfive  and  tremendous  current  of  lava, 
which  was  much  more  folid  than  the  heaps  nearer  to 
the  fea,  we  came  to  the  foot  of  the  Green  Mountain, 
which  even  from  the  fliip's  place  in  the  bay  we  had 
plainlv  dirtinguidied  to  be  of  a  different  nature  from  all 
the  reft  of  the  country.  Thofe  parts  cf  theUva  which 
furtouuded  it  were  covered  with  a  prodigious  quantity 
4  X  of 
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Afcenfion  of  puiflane,  and  a  new  kind  of  fern,  hnehius  Adfcen- 
Jiotiis,  nhere  feveral  flocks  of  ivild  ;;oats  were  feed- 
ing Tlie  great  mountain  is  divided  in  its  extremities, 
by  various  clefts,  into  feveral  bodies  ;  but  in  the  centre 
they  all  run  together,  and  form  one  broad  mati  of 
great  height.  The  whole  appears  to  confilf  of  a  grit- 
ty tophaceous  lime  ftone,  uhich  has  never  been  at- 
tacked by  the  volcano,  but  probably  exirted  prior  to 
its  eruption  ;  its  fides  are  covered  with  a  kind  of  ijrafs, 
peculiar  to  the  ifland,  which  Linnseus  has  named  tirif- 
tida  Adfcenfianis .  We  likevvile  oblerved  feveral  tiocks 
of  goats  feeding  on  it ;  but  they  were  all  exccffively 
Ihy,  and  ran  with  furprifmg  Vflority  along  tremendous 
precipices,  where  it  was  impofiible  to  follow  them. 
The  mafter  of  the  New  Yoik  iloop  acquainted  us,  that 
there  is  a  fpring  of  water  on  one  part  of  this  mountain, 
^vhich  falls  down  a  great  precipice,  and  is  afterwards 
abforbed  in  the  land.  I  am  aimort  perfuaded,  that, 
with  a  little  tr^iuble,  Afceniion  might  (hortly  be  made 
fit  for  the  refidence  of  men.  The  introdudlion  of 
furze  {^ulex  Earopteus),  and  of  a  fev»  other  plants 
which  thrive  bell  in  a  parched  loil,  and  are  not  likely 
to  be  attacked  by  rats  or  goats,  would  foon  have  the 
fame  eSeft  as  at  St  Helena.  The  raoitlure  attr.ifted 
from  the  atmofpherc  by  the  high  mountains  in  the 
centre  of  the  ifland,  would  then  no  longer  be  evapora- 
ted by  the  violent  aftion  of  the  lun,  but  colled  into 
rivulets,  and  gradually  lupply  the  whole  ifland.  A 
fod  of  gralTes  would  everywhere  cover  the  furface 
of  the  ground,  and  annually  increafe  the  ftratum  of 
mould,  till  it  could  be  planted  with  more  ufeful  vege- 
tables. 

We  returned  gradually  to  Crofs  Bay,  in  the  heal 
of  noon,  over  the  plain  ;  having  a  fpace  of  more  than 
five  miles  to  traverfe,  where  the  fun  burnt  and  blifler- 
ed  our  faces  and  necks,  and  heated  the  foil  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  our  feet  were  likewife  extremely  fore. 
About  three  o'clock  we  arrived  at  the  water's  fide  ; 
and  after  bathing  in  a  Iraall  cove  among  a  few  rocks, 
we  made  the  fignal  for  a  boat,  and  were  taken  on 
board.  The  next  forenoon  we  made  another  fmall 
excurfion,  in  company  with  Captain  Cook,  towards 
the  Green  Mountain  ;  but  we  were  all  of  us  fo  much 
fatigufd,  that  we  could  not  reach  it.  We  made  no 
new  obfervations  in  the  couife  of  this  day,  the  nature 
of  the  ifland  being  dreary  beyond  defcription  iu  its  out- 
feirts." 

ASCENSIONAL  difference,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  right  and  oblique  alccnlion  of  the  fame  point 
to  the  lutfaoe  of  the  fphere. 

ASCENT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies  the  motion 
of  a  body  upwards,  or  the  continual  recefs  of  a  body 
from  the  earth.  The  Peripatetics  attribute  the  fpon- 
taneous  a/cent  of  bodies  to  a  principle  of  levity  inhe-, 
rent  in  them.  The  moderns  deny  any  fuch  thing  as 
fpoiitancous  levity  ;  and  fliow,  that  whatever  afccnds, 
does  it  in  virtue  ot  tome  external  impulle  or  extrulion. 
Thus  it  is  that  fmoke  and  other  rare  bodies  afcend  \n 
the  atmofpherc  ;  and  oil,  light  woods,  &c.  in  water  ; 
not  by  ;'.ny  inicrnal  principle  of  levity,  but  by  the  fu- 
perior  gravity  or  tendency  downwards  of  the  parts  of 
the  medium  wherein  they  are.  The  nfcent  of  light  bo- 
dies in  heavy  mediums  is  produced  attcr  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  afcent  of  the  lighter  Icale  of  a  balance.  It 
is  not  that  fucb  leak-  has  an  internal  principle  whereby 
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it  immediately  tends,  upwards  ;  but  it  is  impelled  up-     Aiceot 
\\  arris    by   the  preponderancy  of  the   other  Icale;  the         1 
c'xcefs  of  the  weight  of  the  one  having  the  fame  effe6f ,  ■'^'^^'"^ 
by   augmenting   its  impetus   downwards,    as  fo  much 
real  levity  in  the  other  ;  by  realon  the  tendencies  mu- 
tually oppofe  each  other,   and  that  aftion  and  reaction 
are  always  equal. 

AscRtiT  of  Bodies  on  Inclined  Planes,  the  reader 
will  find  explained  under  Mechanics  ;  y^fcevt  of 
Fluids,  under  Hydrostatics  ;  and  yljcent  of  Vapours 
under  the  article  EvAroRATiON. 

ASCZSIS,  properly  denotes  exercife  of  the  body. 
It  is  formed  from  the  verb  unnt.  uled  by  the  an- 
cients in  fptaking  of  the  (ports  anO  combats  of  the  ath- 
letas. 

AsCEsis  is  nlfo  ufed  by  philofophers,  to  denote  an 
exercilc  conducive  to  virtue,  or  to  the  acquiring  a 
gieatev  degree  of  virtue.  This  is  particularly  denoroi- 
r\Rr.i:A  \hi:  phdo/uphical  a/cefis,  becaule  praflifed  chiefly 
by  philofophers,  who  make  a  more  peculiar  profeflion 
of  improving  themfelves  in  virtue ;  on  the  model 
wheieof  the  ancient  Chriftians  introduced  a  religious 
aicefis. 

ASCETERIUM,  in  ecclefiaftical  writers,  is  fi-e- 
quently  ufed  for  a  raonafteiy,  or  place  fet  apart  for 
the  exercife  of  virtue  and  religion.  The  word  is 
formed  from  ofcefts  "  exercile  ;"  or  a/cetra,  "  one 
who  performs  exercife."  Originally  it  fignified  a  place 
where  the  athletse  or  gladiators  performed  their  exer- 
cifes. 

ASCETIC,  an  ancient  appellation  given  to  fuch 
perfons  as,  in  the  primitive  times,  devoted  themfelves 
more  immediately  to  the  exerciles  of  piety  and  virtue, 
in  a  retired  lite  ;  and  particulaily  to  praver,  abfti- 
nence,  and  mortification.  The  word  is  derived  from 
aTxia,  extrceo,  *'  I  exercife."  Afterwards,  when  the 
monks  came  in  fafliion,  this  title  was  belfowed  upon 
them  ;  efpecially  upon  (uch  of  them  as  lived  in  foli- 
tude. 

Ascetic  is  alfo  a  title  of  feveral  books  of  fpiritual 
exercile. — As,  the  Ajcetics,  or  devout  exerciles  of  St 
Bafil,  archbilhop  of  Caelarea  in  Cappadocia. 

We  alfo  lay  the  afcetic  life,  meaning  the  exercife  of 
piaver,  meditation,  and  mortification. 

ASCHAFFENBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  ftated 
on  the  river  Maine,  in  the  circle  of  the  Lower  Rliine, 
and  territory  of  the  eltflor  of  Mentz,  who  has  a  pa- 
lace there.  It  is  memorable  for  being  the  place  where 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  took  up  his  quarters  the 
night  before  the  battle  of  Dettingen.  E.  Long.  9.  35, 
N.  Lat.  50.  14. 

ASCHAM,  Roger,  an  Engiifliman  of  confiderable 
learning  in  the  16th  century,  was  born  at  Kirby 
Wiike,  a  village  in  Yorklhire,  near  Northallerton. 
John  Afcham,  his  father,  was  houfe-fleward  jn  the  fa- 
mily of  Scroop,  and  by  his  wife,  Margaret,  was  con- 
nefled  with  feveral  refpeftable  families.  A  lliort  time 
before  his  death.  Sir  Anthony  Winfield,  having  con- 
ceived a  prcdileflion  for  his  third  Ion  Roger,  took  him 
into  his  family,  and  extended  his  bounty  fo  tar  as  to 
give  him  the  advantage  of  a  private  education  along 
with  his  own  fons.  Under  a  domeltic  tutor,  he  made 
a  rapid  progrels  in  clafl"ical  learning,  and  early  difco- 
vercd  a  gnat  partiality  for  reading.  The  fupcriority 
of  genius  and  docility  of  tcrupcr  wliich  he  conftantly 

difplayed, 
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Ai  liim.  (iirplayeJ,  inJucf<l  his  piitron  to  fend  him  to  St  John's 
-^ — ti  •  •  '  college,  C  irnliiiii;<c,  in  llic  year  I  ?30. 

'I'lic  revival  of  Grecian  ftiid  Roman  litciatiire  at  the 
period  Afcliain  entered  upon  hit  Uudics,  wis  pt-culiar- 
\y  fnvourable  to  the  nUiir:il  Innt  of  his  inclination.  A 
defirr  of  cxctllint;  uniformly  inlluL-nccfl  his  condurt, 
and  adopting;  tlu-  iniixim,  ^iii  itncel,  dlfcil,  he  bi-jj^in  to 
tc  ich  boys  the  rudiments  of  the  Greek  lanj^ua^c,  as 
fooii  as  he  was  acquainied  with  the  elementary  paits 
hinifclf.  His  plan  was  approved  by  Peiiiber  ;  and  un- 
der tlie  diteflion  of  this  valuable  fri<rnd,  he  foon  be- 
came ac'piainted  with  the  bell  Greek  and  Latin  au- 
thors. iJut  he  took  particular  d«lij;ht  in  reading  Ci- 
cero and  Ciular  J  and  upon  them  he  formed  the  ele- 
gance of  his  Latin  ftyle,  which  proved  fo  honourable 
uiid  fo  advantageous  in  the  after  part  of  his  life. 

Afcli.im  took  his  firll  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in 
the  iSth  year  of  his  life,  and  was  chofen  fellow  of  the 
collcijc  about  a  inonlh  afterwards.  J'he  favourable 
difpolitio:!,  liovvever,  whicii  he  maniFcRcd  towards  the 
reformed  relijiion,  was  no  fmall  obllarle  in  the  way  of 
his  preferment.  He  was  elefted  miller  of  arts  in  the 
year  1537,  the  21II  of  his  age  ;  and  about  this  period 
he  began  to  ail  in  the  capacity  of  a  tutor. 

His  reputation  for  Gieek  learning  foon  brought  him 
many  pupils  ;  and  thefe  were  fo  well  inftrufted,  that 
feveral  of  them  afterwards  arofe  to  confidetable  emi- 
nence. Of  thefe,  William  Grindall  was  one  of  the 
nioft  diftinguiihed,  who  obtained  the  ftation  of  raalter 
of  knguiges  to  the  lady  Elizabeth,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  S:r  [ohn  Cheke.  It  appears  uncertain 
why  Alcham  himlelf  was  not  appointed  to  that  honour- 
ahU-  llation  ,  but  his  partiality  for  the  univerfity  feems, 
ff.>m  a  hint  in  one  of  his  letters,  to  have  been  the 
caufe.  At  th  it  period  there  was  no  particular  chair 
appropriated  to  the  Greek  language  ;  but  Alchara  was 
appointed  by  the  univerfity,  to  read  leftures  upon  that 
lan,;u3ge  in  the  fchools.  A  difpute  arofe  in  the  uni- 
verfity at  that  time  about  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Gr[  ek  language,  in  which  Afcham  firll  oppofed  the 
method  oblcrved  by  Sir  John  Cheke  and  Sir  Thomas 
Smith  ;  but  upon  more  mature  deliberation,  he  adopt- 
ed that  method,  which  has  ever  fiiice  been  praflifed  in 
the  Eneliili  fchools.  Both  on  account  of  the  beauty 
of  his  hand-writing,  and  the  purity  and  elegance  of 
his  Latin,  he  was  employed  to  write  the  public  letters 
of  the  univi-rfitv. 

By  the  advice  of  his  friend  Pember,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  ftudy  of  inilrumcntal  mufic,  and  there- 
by enlivened  his  leifure  hours,  and  prepared  his  mind 
for  renewed  exertion.  In  his  Ilu-ly  he  alfo  amufed 
himfelf  with  cmbe'lilhing  the  pages  of  his  m:inufcripts 
^vith  beautiful  draughts;  and  in  the  field,  he  joined  in 
the  diverfion  of  the  bow  and  arrow.  Tiie  learned  Af- 
cham did  not  deem  his  labour  improperly  bellowed 
in  writing  a  book  entitled  Toxophilus,  in  that  age 
^vhen  the  praflice  of  fire-arms  was  in  its  infancy,  and 
the  proper  ufe  of  the  bow  was  of  more  importance  than 
for  mere  amurement.  This  work  was  uleful  at  that 
time  for  introducing  into  the  Englilh  l.inguage,  a 
more  natural,  eafy,  and  truly  Englifli  diclion,  than 
was  formerly  in  ufe  ;  and  it  alfo  abounds  with  many 
beautiful  allufions  and  curious  fraijments  of  Englilli 
hiftory.  Afcliam  candidly  scknowledges,  that  biing 
ankious  to  make  the  totir  of  Italy,  which  was  then  the 
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great  republic  of  letters.,  and  particularly  of  Grecian  .!- 
terature,  he  wiflicd.  by  dedicating  hi«  boik  to  li.t  king,  "■ 
to  obtain  a  penlion,  to  enaiile  him  to  make  lh,;t  tcur. 
It  rcfleifls  I'oine  lullrc  on  the  bencvolci.cc  of  Hen- 
ry VIII.  that  ill  the  year  1544,  he  fettled  upon  him  an 
annual  penlion  of  lol.  which  Ui  J<.lii.l.in,  cot.fidciing 
the  circumfl.inie  ot  the  time  s,  ellimatc;  at  the  value  of 
tool.  Upon  the  death  ot  Henry,  this  piiifion  was  for 
fome  time  difcontinued,  but  wa^  again  renewed  by 
Edward  VI.  and  doubled  by  Queen  Mary.  In  the 
fame  year  alfo,  Alchara  obtained  the  appcintiueiit  of 
orator  to  tlie  univerfity.  an  oflice  which  he  retained 
with  great  reputation,  during  the  period  he  was  con- 
iiefied  with  the  univerfity. 

Tor  fome  years  he  received  an  annual  gratuity  from 
Lee,  archbilhop  of  York,  but  to  what  amount  is  not 
recorded;  and,  in  1548,  upon  the  drath  of  his  pupil 
Grindall,  preceptor  to  the  lady  Elizjbelh,  his  pupils 
and  writings  had  acquired  him  Inch  celebrity,  that  ht 
was  appointed  to  direcl  the  ftudies  ol  that  princcfs.  He 
fuccelstully  acquitted  himfeli  in  th^it  iionourable  charge  j 
but  two  years  after,  from  fome  unknown  caufe  of  dil- 
fatisfaftion,  he  returned  to  the  uuivetfity,  having  taken 
an  abrupt  leave  of  the  princcfs.  This  part  of  his  con- 
duifl  did  not  leflen  him  in  the  elicem  of  Elizabeth  ; 
for  in  the  f:ime  year,  Ihe  rccalltd  him  to  court,  and 
appointed  him  fecretary  to  Sir  Richard  Morifine,  am- 
baiTador  to  the  emperor  Chailes  V.  In  his  way  to  Lon- 
don, he  paid  a  vifit  to  Lady  Jane  Gray,  whom  be  found 
in  her  chamber,  reading  Plsto's  Phaedo,  in  Greek, 
"  and  that,"  fays  he,  "  with  as  much  delight,  as  fome 
gentlemen  would  read  a  merry  tale  in  Boccace  ;" 
while  the  dukr;  and  duchefs,  and  the  rtft  of  the  houfe- 
hold,  were  hunting  in  the  park. 

In  the  charaifler  of  fecretary  to  Sir  Richard,  befidcs 
aiding  him  in  the  management  of  his  public  affairs,  he 
alfo  conducted  his  private  lludies.  During  the  mornings 
of  four  days  in  the  week,  he  read  with  him  a  portion 
of  Herodotus  or  Demodhcnes  ;  and,  in  the  evenings, 
fome  pages  of  Sophocles  or  Euripides  ;  and,  on  the 
other  mornings,  he  wrote  the  letters  of  public  bufinefs  ; 
and,  on  the  evenings,  he  either  wrote  his  own  prl. ate 
letters,  or  continued  his  di  ry  and  remarks.  While 
Alcham  was  on  his  travels,  he  made  a  (hort  excurfion 
to  Italy  ;  but  was  much  difgi;fled  with  the  manners  of 
that  people,  efpecially  of  the  Venetians.  After  his  re- 
turn from  that  tour,  he  favoured  the  woild  with  a  curi- 
ous traft,  rntitled  "  A  Report  and  Difcourle  of  the  Af- 
fairs and  State  of  Germany."  &r. 

Upon  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  Morifine  was  re- 
called, and  Afcham  leturned  to  the  univerfity.  But 
through  the  intereft  of  Bilhop  Gardiner,  the  fortune 
of  Afcham  foon  took  a  favourable  turn,  who  although 
he  knew  him  to  be  a  Protellant,  obtained  him  the  of- 
fice o'  Latin  fecretary  to  the  queen,  with  liberty  to  re- 
tain his  utiiveifity  emoluments,  -and  the  additional  fa- 
lary  of  lol.  a-year.  The  prudence  of  Afcham  ena- 
bled him  to  a£f  a  refpeflable  part,  both  under  the  in- 
tolerant reign  of  Mary,  and  alfo  in  the  mofl  perilous 
fituations  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  •,  an!  the  rea- 
dinefs  and  elegance  of  his  Latin  Ifylc,  rendered  him  a 
ufcful  member  at  court.  He  is  reported,  to  have 
written  during  the  couile  of  three  days  47  letters,  to 
perlons  in  the  higheft  ranks  of  life. 

When  the  crown  pafled  to  a  Proteflant  prince,  it 
4X2  maile 
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made  little  ;ihsration  in  the  condition  of  Afcham,  who 
ftill  retained  his  rtation.  He  fpent  feveral  hours  every 
day  in  reading  the  learned  languages  with  the  queen  ; 
and  her  proficiency  was  equal  to  his  labours,  and  it 
might  have  been  e.xpedled,  tliat  his  rewards  would  have 
been  more  ample  than  20I.  per  annum,  together  with 
the  prebend  of  Weftwang.  Some  have  alleged,  that  the 
queen  kept  him  poor,  becaufe,  it  is  faid,  he  was  ad- 
dicted to  cock-fightinjT,  and  in  other  relpefts  extrava- 
gant ;  but  the  defefts  in  his  character  Ihould  not  have 
deprived  him  of  the  rewards  due  to  aftual  fervices. 

In  confcquence  of  a  converfation  which  took  place 
in  the  apartment  of  Secretary  Cecil,  upon  the  fubjecl 
of  education.  Sir  Richard  Sackville,  who  was  prelent, 
requefted  him  to  write  a  book  on  the  general  fubjeft 
of  education.  This  vyork  is  entitled  "  The  School- 
raader  ;"  and  while  it  dilplays  the  humanity  of  the 
author,  contains  many  excellent  inflruftions  to  the 
teachers  of  youth.  This  treatife  was  publilhed  by  his 
widow  after  his  death.  By  too  clofe  application  in 
compofmg  a  poem,  vvhich  he  intended  to  prefent  to 
the  queen  on  the  new  year's  day  of  1569,  he  was  fei- 
zed  with  an  illnefs,  which  proved  fatal,  and  he  died 
in  the  53d  year  of  his  age,  on  the  23d  of  December, 
1568.  His  death  was  univerfally  lamented,  and  the 
queen  exprelT.-d  her  regret,  by  faying,  that  "  (he 
would  rather  have  loff  io,oool.  than  her  tutor  Af- 
cham." His  epiftles,  which  are  valuable,  both  on 
account  of  their  ftyle  and  hiltorical  information,  weie 
publilhed  after  his  death,  and  dedicated  to  the  queen  ; 
and  his  other  works  have  fince  been  collefled  into  one 
volume  by  Bennet. 

Roger  Afcham  appears  to  have  been  poffeffed  of  an 
amiable  difpofition,  kind  to  his  friends,  and  grateful  to 
his  benef.iftors.  Although  he  was  firm  in  his  adhe- 
rence to  his  religious  opinions,  yet  his  zeal  did  not 
carry  him  to  excefs  in  cppofing  thofe  of  other  men. 
His  talents  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  fcholar  were  very 
confiderable,  and  he  deferved  more  ample  returns  for 
his  fervices  than  were  conferred  upon  him  by  thofe 
who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  labours,  in  the  advance- 
ment of  folid  learning  and  correft  taite.      (^Geri,  B/of.) 

ASCIBURGIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  mention- 
ed by  Tacitus,  luppofed  to  be  one  of  the  50  citadels 
built  on  the  Rhine;  who  adds,  fome  imagined  it  was 
built  by  Ulyfles.  Here  was  a'Roman  camp  and  a  gar- 
riloii.  To  its  fituation  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Rhine  an- 
livers  a  finall  hamlet,  now  called  AJhiirg,  not  far  from 
Meurs,  i.i  the  duchy  of  Cleves. 

ASCIDIA.     See  Helminthology  Index. 

ASCII,  among  Gew^rophers,  an  appellation  given 
to  thofe  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  who,  at  certain  lea- 
fons  of  the  year  have  no  (hadow  :  Such  are  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  torrid  zone,  when  the  fun  is  vertical 
to  them. 

ASCIT/E,  (from  ««-jii>?,  a  hag  or  bottle),  in  Anti- 
quity, a  fedt  or  branch  of  Montanifls,  who  appeared  in 
the  tecond  century.  They  were  fo  called,  bectufe 
they  introduced  a  kind  of  Bacchanals  into  their  afiem- 
blies,  who  danced  round  a  bag  or  (kin  blowed  up  : 
faying,  they  were  thofe  new  bottles  filled  with  new 
wine  whereof  our  Saviour  makes  mention,  M  .tth.  i.x. 
17. — They  are  fomctimes  .iKo  called  Afcoiir'gitt, 

ASCITES,  in  Medicine,  the  droply  of  the  abdo- 
men.    See  Medicine  Iitdct. 
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ASCLEPIA,  a  feftival  of  ^fculapius  the  god  of    Afclepia 
phyfic,  obferved    particularly   at   Epidaurus,   where  it 
was  attended   with    a  contelt  between  the  poets  and 
muficians,   whence  it  was  likewile  called  'fsjo;   Ay»»,  1. 
the  /acred  contention. 

ASCLEPIAD,  in  Ancient  Poetry,  a  verfe  compof- 
ed  of  four  ttet,  the  firil  ot  which  is  a  fpondee,  the  fe- 
cond  a  choriambus,  and  the  two  laft  daftyls  ;  or  of 
four  feet  and  a  caefura,  the  firll  a  fpondee,  the  fecond 
a  daclyl,  after  which  comes  the  caefura,  then  the  two 
daflyli  ;  as,  Altrcenns  alavis  edite  regibus. 

ASCLEPIADES,  one  of  the  mod  celebrated  phy- 
licians  among  the  ancients,  was  a  native  of  Prula  in 
Bithynia  ;  and  praftifed  phyfic  at  Rome,  under  Pom- 
psy,  96  years  before  the  Chridian  era.  He  was  the 
head  ot  a  new  led  ;  and,  by  m-.king  ufe  of  wine  and 
cold  water  in  the  cure  of  the  lick,  acquired  a  very 
great  reputation.  He  wrote  feveral  books,  which  are 
frequently  mentioned  by  Galen,  Celfus,  and  Pliny  ; 
but  they  are  now  loft. 

AsCLEPiADEs,  a  famous  phyfician  under  Hadrian, 
of  the  lame  city  with  the  former.  He  wrote  feveral 
books  concerning  the  compofition  of  niedicints  ;  both 
internal  and  external. 

ASCLEPIAS,  SWALLOW-WORT.  See  Botany 
Index. 

ASCODUTiE,  in  Antiquity,  a  fe6l  of  heretics  in 
the  lecond  century,  who  rejefted  all  ufe  of  fymbols  and 
facraments,  on  this  principle.  That  incorporeal  things 
cannot  be  communicated  by  things  corporeal,  nor  di- 
vine myfleries  by  any  thing  vifible. 

ASCOLI,  formerly  Afcultim  Apiilum,  a  pretty  large 
and  populous  town  of  Italy,  in  the  marquifate  of  An- 
cona,  and  territory  of  the  church.  It  is  a  biftiop's  fee, 
and  feated  on  a  mountain,  at  the  bottom  of  which  run^ 
the  river  Fronts.      E.  Long.  15.  20.  N.  Lat.  42.  47. 

AscoLi  de  Satriano,  foimerly  Afcnhim  Picenum,  an 
epifcopal  city  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ; 
feated  on  a  mountain.   E.  Long.  15.  5.  N.  Lat.  42.  8. 

ASCOLIx\,  in  Grecian  Artii/uily,  a  feftival  cele- 
brated by  the  Athenian  hiilhandmen  in  honour  of  Bac- 
chus, to  whom  they  facrihced  a  he-goat,  becaufe  it  de- 
ftroys  the  vines  {^Ovid.  Fqft.  i.  3  57)  ;  and,  to  fhow  the 
greater  indignity  to  an  animal  hated  by  Bacchus,  the 
peafants,  after  having  killed  him,  made  a  foot-ball  of 
his  Ikin.  Virgil  has  beautifully  defciibed  the  occaSoa 
of  the  facrifice  and  manner  of  celebrating  the  tcftiva), 
Gcorg.  ii.  380. 

ASCRIPTITII,  or  Adscriptitii,  were  a  kind  of 
villains,  who,  coming  from  abroad,  lettle  in  the  lands 
of  fome  new  lord,  whole  lubjt'Sls  or  fervants  they  com- 
mence ;  being  fo  annexed  to  the  lands,  that  they  may 
be  transferred  and  fold  with  the  lame.  Alcriptitii  is 
fometimes  alio  uled  in  Ipeaking  of  aliens  or  foreigners 
newly  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  a  city  or  country. 

AsCRiPTiTii  was  alio  ufed  in  the  military  laws  for 
the  recruits  appointed  to  fupply  the  lofTes  of  the  legions, 
called  alfo  Acccnji. 

ASCRIViUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of 
Dalmatia,  on  the  Sinus  Rhizicus  (Pliny,  Ptolemy)  : 
Now  Cattaro  (Harduin);  the  capital  of  the  territory 
of  Cattaro,  in  Venetian  Dalmatia.  E.  Long.  19.  20. 
Lat.  45.  25.  ... 

ASCUl.UM  APULUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
town  of  Apulia,    much    mentioned  in    the  war  wisli 
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Afciiliim    Pyrrhus   (Fl  iriis,   Plutarch)  :     Noxv    railed   /Ifca/i ;    a 
Picennin   j.-,y    ^f  ^j,^.   Capitaiiau,    in   tlie    kinj;c!oni   of  Naples. 
.„,",    I    K.  f.onK-  16.  ^o.    Lit.  41.   IC. 

Zoucli.      *    yiscuiMM    J-'/cctiitm,   in    y//icicnl  lieogrnphy,  a  toivn 
'        V         '  "f  tile    I'icetii     (Ciel'ir)  ;     and    tlic    capital    (Floru''): 
Now  /tfcoli,   in  the  mari-iutlate  of  Ancona,  on   the   ri- 
ver Frontii.      E.  IjOiij;.  15.    5.    Lat.  42.  50. 

AbCYRUM,  pkter's-wort.  See  Botany  In- 
dex. 

ASDRUBAL,    the   name  of  fevcral  Carthaginian 
^  general'.      See  CARTiiAGn. 

ASEKI,  or  AsEKAr,  the  name  which  the  Turks 
give  to  the  favourite  iiiltanas  ivho  have  brought  forth 
Ion":.  Thcfe  are  greatly  diftinguilhed  above  others  in 
their  apartments,  attendants,  pcnfions,  and  honours. 
Thry  have  fometimes  (hired  the  govrrnmcnt.  The 
fnltana  who  firll  prcfentsthe  emperor  with  a  male  child, 
is  reckoned  the  chief  favourite,  is  called  hayuk  afcki, 
and  ranks  as  a  legitimate  wife  :  though,  from  the  time 
of  Bajazet  I.  the  (ultans  are  forbid  to  marry  by  a  pu- 
blic law,  which  Solyman  II.  violated  in  favour  of  Rox- 
alana. 

ASELLUS,  in  7,')olo^y,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpe- 
cies  of  onifcus.     SeeONiscus,  Entomology  Index. 

ASGILL,  [oHN,  a  late  humorous  writer,  was  bred 
to  the  law,  :ind  praflifcd  in  Ireland  with  great  fuc- 
cefs.  He  was  there  elefled  a  member  of  the  houfe  of 
commons,  but  wns  expelled  for  writing  a  treatife  on 
the  pofTibilify  of  avoiding  death  ;  and  being  afterwards 
chofeti  a  member  for  the  borough  of  Bromber  in  Suf- 
fex,  he  was  alio  on  the  fame  account  expelled  the  par- 
liament of  F.ngland.  After  this,  he  continued  30 
years  a  prifoner  in  the  Mint,  Fleet,  and  King's-bench ; 
during  which  time  he  publifhed  a  multitude  of  fmall 
political  pamphlets,  leveral  of  which  were  in  defence 
of  t!ie  fu:ccfil(in  of  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  and  againft 
the  pretender.  He  died  in  the  rules  of  the  King's- 
bench,  in  the  year  1738,  when  he  was  upwards  of 
fourfcore. 

ASH.     See  Fraxinus,   Eotasv  Index. 

.^SH-IJole,  among  chemirts,  is  the  lowefl  part  of  a 
furnace  ■,  and  is  intended  to  receive  the  afhes  falling 
from  the  fire,  and  to  give  a  paffage  to  the  air  which  is 
fo  be  introduced  into  the  furnace,  to  keep  up  the  com- 
buftion. 

j4sH-i'Vedricfday,  the  fiift  day  of  Lent  ;  fuppofed  to 
have  been  fo  called  from  a  curtom  in  the  church,  of 
fprinkling  allies  that  day  on  the  heads  of  penitents  then 
admitted  to  penance.     See  Lent. 

ASHBORN,  a  town  in  Derbytliire,  fcatcd  between 
the  rivers  Dove  and  Compton,  over  which  there  is  a 
flone  bridge,  in  a  rich  foil.  It  is  a  pretty  large  town, 
though  not  fo  flourilliing  as  formerly.  W.  Long.  i.  35. 
N.  Lat.  53.  o. 

ASHBUR TON,  a  town  in  Dcvonfliire.  It  fends 
two  members  to  parlinment,  and  is  one  of  the  four  ftan- 
nery  to^^'ns.  It  is  feated  among  the  hills,  which  are 
remarkable  tor  tin  and  copper  ;  and  has  a  very  hand- 
fome  church  ;  as  alfo  a  chapel,  which  is  turned  into  a 
fchool.  It  gives  title  of  Baron  to  the  family  of  Dun- 
ning.    W.  Long.  3.  10.  N.  Lat.  50.  30. 

ASHBY  DE  LA  ZODCH,  a  market-town  in  Leicefter- 
fliire,  fituated  in  VV.  Long.  i.  2C.  N.  Lat.  52.40.  It 
had  a  caflle  which  was  long  in  the  pofieirion  of  the  fa- 
mily of  de  la  Zouch,     It  afterwards  fell  into  the  bands 
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of  Edward  IV.  who  giaiitcd  it  to  Sit  Edward  H.iding', 
created  Biron  Hadings,  with  licriifc  to  make  a  caHic 
of  the  manor-houfe,  to  which  he  adjoined  a  very  high., 
tower.  It  was  demolilhed  in  1648  ;  but  a  great  part 
of  tlie  tower  is  fliU  Handing.  It  now  bcloiigi  to  the 
carl  of  Huntingdon. 

ASHDOl),  or  AzoTU3.     See  AloTU*. 

ASHES,  the  earthy  particles  of  combudible  fub- 
flances  after  they  have  been  burnt. 

If  the  adics  arc  produced  from  vegetable  bodies, 
they  contain  a  confiderablc  quantity  of  fixed  UU, 
blended  with  earthy  particles  :  and  from  ihefe  aflict 
the  fixed  alkaline  falts  called  pot-aP).  peail-aPi,  &.c. 
are  extrai.1ed.      See  Chkmistry  Indtx. 

The  alhcs  of  all  vegetables  are  vitrifiable,  and  foui'd 
to  contain  iron. — They  are  alio  an  excellctit  manure 
for  cold  and  wet  grounds. 

Several  religious  ceremonies  depend  upon  the  ufe  ol 
afhes.  St  Jerome  relates,  that  the  Jews  in  his  time 
rolled  themfclves  in  allies,  as  a  fign  of  mourning.  To 
repent  in  fackcloth  and  alhes,  is  a  frequent  exprefTioM 
in  .Scripture  for  mourning,  and  being  atllidled  for  our 
fins.  There  ivas  a  fort  of  ley  and  lufltal  water  made 
with  the  aQies  of  a  heifer  facrificcd  upon  the  great 
day  of  expiation  ;  the  aflies  whereof  were  diiliibuted. 
to  the  people,  and  this  water  was  ufed  in  purifications, 
as  often  as  any  touched  a  dead  body,  or  was  prefcnt  at 
funerals,  (Numb.  xix.  17.)  Tamar  after  the  injury 
received  fiom  her  brother  Aranon,  covered  her  head 
with  aflies,  (2  Sam.  xiii.  9.)  The  Plalmift  in  great 
forrow  fays,  that  he  had  eaten  aflies  as  if  it  were  bread, 
(Pf.  cii.  9.)  ;  which,  however,  is  to  be  confidcred  as 
an  hyperbole.  He  fat  on  aflies,  he  threw  aflies  on  his 
head  ;  his  food,  his  bread,  was  fpoiltd  with  the  allies 
wherewith  he  was  covered. 

The  ancient  Perfians  had  a  fort  of  punifliment  for 
fome  great  criminals,  which  confifled  in  executing  them 
in  aflies.  The  criminal  was  thrown  headlong  from  a 
tower  50  cubits  high,  which  was  filled  with  aflies  to  a 
particular  height,  (2  Mac.  xiii.  5.  6.)  The  motion 
which  the  criminal  ufed  to  difengage  himftlf  from  this 
place,  plunged  him  ftill  deeper  into  it,  and  this  agi- 
tation was  further  increafed  by  a  wheel  which  ftirred 
the  aflies  continually  about  him  till  at  lad  he  was 
fiillcd. 

ASHFORD,  a  market  town  of  Kent,  fituated  about 
12  miles  fouth-we(l  of  Canterbury,  in  E.  Long.  45. 
and  N.  Lat.  51.  15. 

ASHLAR,  a  term  ufed  among  builders ;  by  which 
they  mean  common  or  free  ftones,  as  they  come  out  of 
tlie  quarry,  of  different  lengths  and  thickneflies. 

ASHLERING,  among  builders,  fignifies  quarter- 
ing, to  lath  tf,  in  garrets,  about  two  and  a  half  ot 
three  feet  high,  perpendicular  to  the  floor,  up  to  the 
under  fide  of  the  rafters. 

ASHMOLE,  Elias,  an  induflrious  Engllfli  anti- 
quarian, and  an  eminent  philofopher  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, was  born  at  Litchfield  in  1617.  Having  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  a  country  education,  he  went  to- 
London  at  the  age  of  16,  and  refidcd  in  the  family  of 
James  Paget,  Efq.  one  of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer, 
and  ihen  turned  his  attention  to  the  law  and  other 
btanehes  of  literature.  In  the  year  l6^8,  he  married, 
and  commenced  the  bufinefs  of  attorney  in  London- 
When  the  civil  war  began,  he  then  being  a  widower^ 
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entered  into  the  king's  Fervice  in  tlie  Ordnance  de- 
"^  partment.  When  refiding  in  the  city  of  Oxford  in 
that  capacity,  he  entered  Brazen  Nofe  college,  and 
began  the  ftudy  of  natural  philofophy,  mathematics, 
and  aftronoray.  Naturally  inclined  to  grave  and  Icien- 
tiiic  trilles,  he  wandered  too  far  into  the  vviids  ot  altro- 
logical  impolfure,  not  a  little  encouraged  by  feveial 
eminent  men  of  that  age.  From  the  fame  caufe,  he 
entred  keenly  into  the  fecrets  of  mafonry,  and  made 
confiderable  additions  to  the  hifiory  of  that  feiS. 

Wlien  Worcefter  was  furrendered  to  jjariiament  in 
1646,  Afhmole  retired  to  London,  where  lie  became 
acquainted  with  the  famous  aftrologers,  Moore,  Lilly, 
and  Booker.  ' 

Hiving  retired  to  Berklhire  in  the  year  following, 
he  added  tll*  knowledge  of  botany  to  his  other  ac- 
quirements. There  he  became  acquainted  with  Lady 
Main  waring,  a  well-jointured  widow,  whom  he  mar- 
ried in  1649;  and  although  her  eftate  was  fequeflered 
on  account  of  his  lov.ilty,  yet  through  the  intereft  of 
Lilly  and  others,  he  again  recovered  his  property, 
and  afterwards  fettled  in  London,  where  his  houfe  be- 
came the  refott  of  all  the  curious  literati  of  the  place. 
A  tifle  for  chemiftry,  or  rather  alchemy,  '\as  produ- 
ced, by  his  converfation  with  William  Bhckhoufe  ; 
and  Adimole,  under  a  feigned  name,  publifhed  a  work 
upon  that  fubjeft.  The  next  effort  of  his  induilry, 
was  a  colleftion  of  the  manufcripts  of  Enelifli  alchemy, 
which  he  publifhed  under  the  title  of  Theatium  Chy- 
micum  Britannicum^  in  410.  This  work  was  the  effeft 
of  great  labour  and  much  cxpence  ;  and  although  it 
procured  him  much  fame  among  the  learned,  yet  it 
was  only  a  colleftion  o^  Alchemy  ;  and  he  appe  irs  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  real  chemiol  knowledge.  A- 
bout  this  period,  he  began  to  number  among  his  ac- 
quaintances Selden,   Oughtred,  and  Dr  Wharton. 

The  wealth  he  acquired  by  his  marriage  engaged 
him  in  Icveral  difputes,  and  the  lady  herlelf  at  laft 
made  an  attack  upon  him  in  chancery,  but  he  was 
honourably  acquitted,  and  the  lady  reftored  to  her 
afFe(5lionate  hufband.  His  aftive  indulfry  never  wea- 
ried out,  and  he  next  attended  to  the  ftudy  of  antiqui- 
ty and  the  inveftigation  of  records.  Along  with  Sir 
W.  Dugdale,  he  about  this  period  traced  a  Roman 
road  to  Litchfield.  Abandoning  all  o'her  purfuits,  he 
began  to  make  preparations  for  his  *'  Hillory  of  the  or- 
der of  x\\-t  Garter  ;"  a  produrtion  which  procured  him 
lafting  fame.  Upon  a  vilit  to  Oxford,  he  gave  a  full  de- 
Icription  of  the  coins  bequeaihtd  to  that  univerfity  by 
Laud  ;  and  about  this  time,  John  Tradefcant,  the  fa- 
mous gardener  of  Lambeth,  prefentcd  him  uith  the 
colle£lion  of  curioiities,  which  both  he  and  his  father 
had   procured. 

Upon  the  reftoration,  Aflimole  was  greatly  refpc<5t- 
ed  iv  the  king,  who  made  him  Windfor  herald,  and 
employed  him  to  give  a  defcription  of  the  roval  me- 
dals. The  ollices  of  commiflfioner  and  comptroller  of 
excife  were  conferred  upon  him  ;  and  being  called  to 
the  bar  in  the  Middle  Temple,  he  was  afterwards  ad- 
mitted a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  The  univerfity 
of  Oxford  conferred  upon  him  the  degree-  of  di>Sor  of 
phyfic ;  and  ftveral  other  employments  and  emclu- 
ments  were  given  him,  until  he  rofe  to  the  h^hcft 
eminence  in  the  literary  world.  About  this  time  his 
Second  wife  died,  and  he  married  the  daugtuei  of  his 
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friend  Sir  W.  Dugdale.  In  May  1672,  fie  addrefiVd  Afia. 
his  great  xvork  on  the  order  of  the  Ga.ter,  to  the  k"..?,  "^—v— -^ 
entitled  "  The  inftitution,  laws,  and  ceremonies  of 
the, moll  noble  order  of  the  Garter  ;  colkfted  and  di- 
gefted  into  one  body,  by  Elias  Afhmole  of  the  Mid- 
dle Temple,  Efq.  W  indlor  herald  ai  armj,"  folio, 
Londo'i,  1672.  In  favour  of  his  brothcr-m-l.iw,  Mr 
Duuda'e,  he  refigned  his  office  of  herald  of  \S  indlor  ; 
and  when  olTered  the  otKcc  of  gaitci  king-at-;irms,  he 
declined  it  in  favour  of  Sir  W  .  Dugdale.  About  this 
time  a  fire  broke  ojit  in  one  of  the  chambers  of  the 
temple  adjacent  to  his,  and  confumed  a  library  which 
hi  hid  been  collefling  during  the  coutii;  of  thi.iy- 
t')><<:  years,  together  with  9C00  coins,  and  many  va- 
luable antiquities  ;  but  his  manulcripts  and  gold  me» 
dais  fortunately  were  faved.  In  1683,  be  feni  nis 
manufcripts  and  curiofities  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Mufaum  AJ))molea- 
niim,  ftill  in  Oxford.  On  the  death  ot  Sir  W.  Dug- 
dale, he  refuied  a  lecond'  time  the  office  which  he 
held.  At  the  advanced  age  of  76,  he  died,  and  was 
interred  in  the  church  of  Great  Lambeth.  Induftry, 
perfeverance,  curiofity,  and  accuracy,  appear  to  have 
been  the  leading  features  in  his  character.  (Gen. 
Biog.) 

ASIA,  according  to  the  ancients,  was  one  of  the 
three  great  divifions  of  the  earth,  and  is  confidered  by 
the  moderns  as  one  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  habitable 
globe.  Its  extent  is  immenfe;  and  its  importance,  both 
in  a  hii>orical  and  in  a  philofophical  point  of  view,  is 
very  great.  It  contains  every  variety  of  foil  and  cli- 
mate, and  is  inhabited  by  nations  which  poiTefs  un- 
doubted claims  to  the  higheft  antiquity.  When  Eu- 
rope was  yet  covered  by  deep  forefls,  thinly  inhabited 
by  a  few  wild  animals,  or  by  a  barbarous  r?.ce  of  men, 
deftitute  of  fcience,  and  even  of  the  meaneft  of  thofe 
accommodations  which  the  progrels  of  art  now  enables 
all  clafles  of  people  to  enjoy,  Alia  abounded  with 
fiourifliing  cities  and  populous  nations,  in  which  com- 
merce and  agriculture  had  reached  a  conliderable  mea- 
fure  of  improvement.  j 

The  revolutions  which  have  occurred  in  different  re- The  coun- 
gions  of  the  great  Afiatic  continent,  occupy  a  great  tries  of  Afia 
Ipace  in  the  general  hillory  of  the  human  race.    Thefe'°     i*^"""' 
revolutions   have  pofTeffed   this  peculiar  charafler,  that^Qj^jjj.|<^|.j 
when  they  commenced  in  one  quarter  of  Afia,  we  mod  „,ith  eacli 
frequently  find  that  they  extended  themfelvvs,  in  a  few  other, 
years,  to  the  remoteft  regions,  and  even  fometimes  in- 
to the  centre  of  Europe.      As  the  human  mind  ufually 
derives  its  charailer  from  the  fituation   in  which  it  13 
placed,  we  (hall  be  enabltd  by  attention  to  the  foil  and 
climate,    and   geographical    pofitioii   of    the    principal 
parts   of  Afi.t,  to  form   lome  general  principles   from 
which  to  deduce  the  caufcs  that  have  intlurnced  the 
deliiny  of  the  nations  Ijy  which  It  is  inhabitid.     With- 
out  enlighteiied  notions  of  general  geography,  hillory 
degenerates  into  a  mere  detail  of  romantic  adventures, 
and  no  valuable   progiefs  can  be  made  in  political  or 
in  commercial  fcience.      We  (hall  here  therefore   give 
a  general   defcription  of  this  vafl  continent,  confidtr- 
ing  it,   as  far  as  poffible,  as  one   great  whole,  the   va- 
rious parts  of    which   have  at    times  pcfleffcd    an  in- 
fluence over  each  other  j   leaving  its  particular  diftrifts 
and   countries,  to  be  IVpaiatcly  difculTed  as  they  occur 
in  the  arrangement  of  owt  work,    unlefs  in  fuch  in- 
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Alia.       flancej  as   m.iy  fcem  to  chiim  fpecial  notice  from  the 
'-     »  fiiigularity  of  tlieir  nature,    or    the  recrntncfs  of  the 

period  :it  which  time  they  have  come  to  the  knowledge 
,  of  the  Europesn  nations. 

Boundaries  Beginning  with  its  north-n-cll  corner  acij  lining  to 
of.\fia.  Europe,  the  boundary  of  Alia  commences  :i  Wi<ij.;Hts 
ftrait<,  oppnfite  to  the  iflaiid  of  Nova  Zci;ibla,  in 
uhat  ii  called  the  Northern  ocean  cr  Icy  ftn.  From 
thence  the  boundary  extends  loathward  along  the  U- 
ralian  chain  of  mountains,  which  are  thus  accounted 
half  European  and  hrilf  Afiitic.  After  Uavinf;  thefe 
mountains,  Ada  is  underllood  by  geoprnphers  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  fouth-wclUrly  dirci^lion,  tlirouj;h  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Ruffian  empire,  till  it  merts  the  river 
Don,  where  it  approaches  neareft  to  the  Wulija.  Pra- 
ceedinjT  along  the  river  Don,  it  entrrs  into  the  Rl.ick 
fea,  which  it  crolTes  Hiagonallv,  proceeding  to  the  fouth- 
well  through  the  flr.iits  of  the  B  ifphoriis,  at  ConllMn- 
tinople,  and  throiif;h  the  Propontis  and  Hellt  (punt  ; 
from  whence  tiirnini»  fouth  it  proceeds  through  the  Ar- 
chipelago, and  the  ealtern  p  irt  of  the  Mediterranean 
fea  called  the  Levant,  to  the  illhmus  of  Sutz,  a  narrow 
neck  of  land  of  60  miks  over,  xvhich  divides  Afia 
from  Africa.  The  remaining  pTtt  of  the  xTcltern 
bounilarv  of  Afia,  is  formed  by  the  Red  fea  or  Ara- 
bian gulf,  which  is  conneRed  with  the  Arabian  fea, 
by  the  llrait  of  Habelmandcl. 

The  fouthern    boundary  of  Afia,  is  formed   by  the 
great  Indtin  ocean,   under  a  variety  of  names  derived 
from  the  different  parts  of  the  Afiatic  coafl,   which  are 
walhed  bv  its  waters.      Along  the  whole  of  this  fouth- 
ern boundary,   the   ocean    and  the  land  alternatelv  en- 
croach upon  each  other,  thereby  forming  immenfe  bays 
and    gulfs    of  the  ocean,    and    peninfulated    tr:itls    of 
land.      Thus  to  the  eaftwnrd   of  the   fliaits  of  Babcl- 
mandel,  the  Indian   ocean   advances  northward   under 
the  appellation  of  the  Arabian  fea,  having  the   penin- 
iula  of  Arabia  on  the  weft,   and  the  weftern  pcninfula 
of  India   on    the  eail.      Penetrating  flill  farther  north, 
it  receives  the  name  of  th;-  gulf  of  Ormus,  and  after- 
wards of  the   Perfian   gulf,  which    advances  very    far 
in    a    north-'.vellerly  dire6tion,  having   Arabia  on  the 
fouth-weft,  and    Perfia   on   the  north-eaft.      The  fame 
Arabian  fea  in   its  north-eaftern  extremity,  making  a 
flighter  inroad  upon  the  land,  receives  the  river  Indus 
on  the  eafl  of  Perfia,  and  is  called  the  gulf  of  Scindi. 
To  the  eaflivard  of  the  neareft  peninfula  of  India,  the 
fame  Indian  ocean  forms  a  moft   extenfive  gulf,  called 
the  bay  of  Bengal,  bounded  on  the  eaft  and  weft  by  the 
two  Ir.dian  peninfulas.    The  farther  peninsula  ftretrhes 
to  a  great  diftance  fouthward  under  the  name  of  Ma- 
lacca,  beyond  which  the   boundaries    of  the  continent 
nflume  in  general  an  eafterly  direttion,  more  efpecially 
after  palling  the   gulf  of    Siam,    immediately  bevond 
Malacca  and  the   gulf  of  Tonkin,  on  the  boundaries 
of  China   and  of  the  farther  India.      The  Chinefe  em- 
pire encroaches  eaftward  upon   the  great  Pacific  ocean, 
which  is  here  the  boundary  of  Afia.     Its  coafts  are  fuf- 
ficiently  regular.      Its  bays  and  gulfs  are  trifling  when 
compared  with  thofe  of  the  Indian  ocean,  although  to- 
wards its  northern  extremity,  the  Pacific  ocean,  under 
the  name  of  the  YeUo-xfea,  advances  into  the  continent, 
forming  to  the  eaft  vard  the  peninfula  of  Corea,  of  mo- 
derate extent.      After  which  this  eaftern  ocean   palTmg 
the  ifles  of  Japan,  at  a  great  diftance  to  the  north,  again 
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encroaches  on  the  land,  forming  the  fea  or  great  bay  Afa. 
of  Ochotik,  v.-hich  ba»  the  prniiifula  of  Kamtlchatka  » 
on  its  cadern  fide,  and  the  country  of  Siberia  or  the 
mainhiiid  of  AfM  on  the  weft.  Keyond  KamtfchatLa 
one  more  gulf  is  foimcd  in  thjt  dirr^liun,  called  the 
fea  of  Anailyr,  terniinatirig  in  the  gulf  ot  Notchen,  to 
which  fuccceds  the  peniidula  of  '1  fchu'Iki,  firctching 
to  the  talhvard,  till  it  approachei  the  coull  of  Ame/ica 
at  the  b^y  of  St  Laarence.  After  which  turning  to  the 
wcilward,  the  Afiatic  cuiitinent  is  entirely  bounded  on 
its  northern  fide  by  the  Icy  fra,  formir;;»  obfcurc  gulfs 
and  promontories,  of  which  little  knowledge  has  yet 
been  obtained,  and  which  can  never  be  ol  much  im- 
portance to  the  human  race.  . 

The  great  continent  uhcfe  general  outline  we  have  Extent  of 
thus  (lightly  tr.iced,  mult  ntci-fl"Hrily  vary  confider- 'he  Afiatic 
ably  in  breadth  and  length,  according  to  the  points ^'"'^'™''^ 
from  which  an  eftimatc  of  its  menfuralion  is  formed. 
Some  idea,  however,  may  be  obtained  of  the  teni:ory 
included  in  it,  from  ohferving  that  the  continent 
of  Afia,  from  the  plellclpont  at  26°  of  E.  Long,  ex- 
tends to  nearly  190°  E.  Long,  at  Eall  Cape,  or  to  the 
170°  of  W.  Long.  1  eing  a  line  of  1 64''  or  6500  geo- 
grapiiic  mile«,  allowing  60  miles  to  a  degree.  The 
cttreme  breadth  of  this  continent,  fiom  the  fouth  cape 
of  Malacca,  in  tlie  2°  of  N.  L^t.  to  Cape  Si  vero  Vof- 
torhnol,  in  77"  N.  Lar.  amounts  to  about  4500  geo- 
graphic miles.  Hence  the  length  of  the  continent  02 
Afia  is  not  lefsthan  75B3  Britifii  miles,  and  its 
breadth  from  fouth  to  nortli  is  about  5250. 

That  the  relative  fituation  of  the  n.itions  inhabiting  R5|jri.,-e 
this  continent  mav   be  rightly  underllood,  it  is  neccf- poCtion  0/ 
farv  to  remark   that  the  centre  of  Afi«  confifti  of  an ''^'^  """°'^' 
immenfe  and   irrtgulir  plain,    which  is  elevated  to  a°         ' 
vaft   height  abo\e  the  furrounding  countries,  and  ex-         , 
tends   lonie  thoufand   miles  in  every   direction.     This  H.^h  re- 
elevated  rfgion  or  high  level  of  land,  Hands  aloft  likeS"""  '" 'he 
a  table,   and   is   fupporled   by  a  crcft  or  front  of  lotty""*'* 
and  .precipitous  rocks,  wliich   overlook  in  every  direc- 
tion the  fjrrounding  regions.   The  high  level  or  elevated 
territory,   which  thefe  rocks  furround  and  feem  to  up- 
hold on  all  fides,  conftitutes  the  piopcr  country  of  Tar- 
tary.     The   climate,  even   in  latitude  27",  which  elfe- 
M'here  is  extremclv  hot,  is  here  very  ctid,  and  the  foil 
is  barren.      In   fome   diriijlions,   to  the  extent  of  icoo 
miles,   nothing  is  to    be    found    but  frightful  deferts, 
covered  with   moving   finds,  which   at  times  arc  car- 
ried  aloft,    as  in  Arabia  and    Africa,    by  the  winds. 
Thev  are   rendered    p.'lfable   by   ridges  of   mountains 
which  divide  them  ;  and    the    fummits   of  thefe  moun- 
tains are  covered  with   perpetual   fnow.      Even  where 
the  foil  feems  more  favourable,  only  the  hardicll  plants 
and  trees  can   flourifli  in  this  barren  region,  ivhofe  in- 
habitants have  in   all    ages   remahicd    in  the   paftoral 
ftate,   fubfiftine    by    the    produce  of    their  flocks  and 
herds,   without  engaging  in  the  labours  of  agriculture.  r. 

This  vaft  upland  tradl,  which  is  prob.ib!y  the   high-  Diflribn- 
eft  region  of  the  old  hcmifphere,  and  which  forms  the '■'""  °^''*^ 
Inrgeft   extent  of   continued    elevated   land  upon    the  '^°?'"'"='  *" 
globe,  contains  in  fencral  the  trafl  or  countries  of  the       ~ 
Kalmucs,  of  the  Mongols,   Thibet,  and  Eaftern  Tur- 
kertan,  or  the  original   country  of  the  Turks.      From 
the    borders  of  this   traiS  in  the  centre  of   Afis,  the 
great    rivers   of  that   continent  deltcnd    towards    the 
ocean  in  every  direction  •  fuch  as  the  Oxut  and  Jaxartet 
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Afia.      on'tlie  ^ceft,  the  Amur  on  the  eaft,  the  Ganges  and 
Burrampootsr  on  the  fouth,  and  the  Ohy  and  'jenifca  on 
the  north.      The  countries  that  furround  this  traft  are, 
therefore,   juftly    confidered    by    Major  Rennel    and 
others,   as  a  kind  of  inclined  planes  or  hanging  levels, 
or  defcents  along    the  flurts  of  it,  feeing  the  waters 
flow  fo  regularly  and  uninterruptedly  from  it,  as  from'  a 
common   centre  to  all  the  furiounding  feas.     On  the 
fouth  of  this  elevated  region,  are  the  vaft  countries  Q.f 
India,  defcendiiig  gradually  to   the  great  fouthern  or 
Indian  ocean.      They  receive  fiom  their  expofure  the 
fierceft  rays  of  a  tropical  fun,   and  are  (hcltered  by  the 
-rocky  front    of    the  high  country   behind  them  from 
every   northern  blaft.       On   the   weft  of  the  elevated 
tra£f,  are  the  countries  which  formed  the  ancitnt  Per- 
fian  empire,  and  which   in    like  manner  defcend   gra- 
dually, though  more   irregularly,  towards  the  fetting 
fun,  and  the  territory  of  Europe.      On  the  eall  of  the 
high  table,  or  elevated  central  region,  is  the  immcnfe 
empire   of  China,  defcending  with  its  rivers  towards 
the  great  Pacific  or  Eaftern  ocean.      On  the   north  of 
the  fame  region  is  Siberia,  defcending  gradually  to  the 
Icy   fea.       The  high  country  to  the  fouth  intercepts 
from    Siberia    the   heated   air  which    might   otherwife 
-advance  towards  it  from  a  more  fervid  climate,  while 
its  gradual  defcent  towards  the  north  expofes  it  unpro- 
tefted  to  every  blaft  that  may  afcend  from   the   icy  re- 
gions of  the  pole,  and  thus  the  climate  is  rendered  as 
-much  too  cold  in   proportion   to   its   latitude,   as  India 
is  too  hot.     The  foil,  however,  of  Siberia,  is  in  many 
places  equal   in   fertility  to   that   of   alraoft   any  other 
country  of  the  globe,  and  it  has  only  been  prevented 
from  rifing  into  importance,   by  the  intolerable  feveri- 
ty  of  a  long  winter,   which    has  always  operated  as  a 
tax  upon  the  induftry  of  its  inhabitants,  to  prevent  any 
great  increafe  of  population.      Its  rivers  are  bound  up 
during  half  the  year,  under  a  covering   of  almoft   im- 
penetrable  ice  ;  and  the  ocean  into  which  they  flow, 
can  at  no  feafon  be  navigated   with  fafety,  a   circum- 
flance  which  baniflies  thofe  refources  which  an  exterifive 
commerce  might  afford,  to  compenfate  the  evils  of  the 
_         climate. 
Alluvions         It  may  here  be  remarked,   that  the  rivers  which  de- 
of  the  Afia- fcend  towards  the  fouth,   from  the  high  centre  of  Afia, 
tic  rivers,     through  countries  fubjeft  to   periodical   rainy  feafons, 
have  by  their  at/uvlons,  or  by  carrying  down  immenfe 
quantities  of  mud  and  earth,  formed  vaft  fertile  plains 
near  the  fea  coafts,  fimilar  in  their  nature  to  the  Delta, 
or  rich  valley  of  Lower  Egypt.      Accordingly,  in  the 
-  fouth  of  Afia,   from  Perfia  to  China  ;  near  the  mouths 
of  the   Indus,  the  Ganges,  and  other  rivers,  immenfe 
trafts  of  level  country  are    found,  which  are   periodi- 
cally overflowed,  and  which,  aided  by  the  warmth  of 
the   climate,    exhibit   a  degree  of   fertility  in   all  the 
producllons  of  the  vegetable  world,  of  which   in  our 
temperate  and   colder  regions  we  have   little  concep- 
g        tion. 
Boundaries       The  high  level  of  which  we  have  now  fpoken,  which 
of  the  high  is  of  fo  much  importance  both    to   the  geography  and 
level.  to  the  hiftory  of  Afia,  is  bounded,  as  already  mention- 

ed, on  all  fides  by  a  creft  or  ridge  of  mountains,  ad- 
joining to  which  are  Icffcr  chains  of  hills,  wliich  gra- 
dually fubfide  in  the  neighbouring  low  couiitries.  'I'he 
great  ridge  called  Imatis  by  the  ancients,  01  the  Indian 
Caucafus,  is  properly  the  creft  or  front  of  the  wclkrn 
z 


declivity  towards  Peifia.  The  part  of  this  creft  or  Afia. 
the  front  of  the  high  level  towards  the  fouth  was  an-  '~~~v— ^ 
cientiy  called  Emorlus,  and  fometimes  alfo  Imaus,  of 
which  it  is  a  continuation.  The  modern  name  is  Hin- 
doo-Kho. — The  northern  front  of  the  high  territory 
which  overlooks  the  Baikal  lake,  and  the  whole  length 
of  Siberia,  is  of  immenfe  extent,  and  is  ufually  called 
by  hiflorians  the  Altaic  ridge  or  chain.  The  appel- 
lation of  the  front  of  the  fame  high  country  towards 
China  is  little  known  to  European  geographers,  but 
it  forms  in  itfelf  nothing  more  than  a  continuation  ot 
the  ridges  of  Imaus  and  Altai  furrounding  the  high 
country  of  Tartary.  ^ 

This  high  country  or  elevated  level,  which  may  with  Chain  of 
propriety  be  called  Grand  Tartary,  fends  forth  in  dif-'"°""'^'."* 
ferent  direclions  various  ramifications  of  itfelf,  or  chains  !."^"^ri-'"^ 
or  mountains,  to  the  utmolt  extremities  or  Ana.  1  hus high  level, 
it  fends  forth  eaftward  a  chain  of  mountains  to  the 
gulf  of  Corea  to  the  northward  of  Ptkin.  This  chain 
appears  like  a  continuation  of  the  Altaic  mountains, 
which  may  thus  be  confidered  as  proceeding  from  the 
70°  to  the  140°  of  eaft  longitude,  or  about  fCOO  miles. 
Another  mountainous  chain  proceeds  north-eallward  to 
the  gulf  or  fea  of  Ochotfk  oppcfite  Kanitfchatka.  A 
fimilar  ridge  called  the  Uralian  chain,  proceeds  to  the 
north-weft,  and  terminating  in  the  vicinity  of  Nova 
Zembia,  within  the  polar  circle,  has  already  been  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  boundaries  which  divide  Afia  from 
Europe.  Another  chain,  better  known  to  both  an- 
cient and  modern  writers,  proceeds  irom  Imaus,  or  the 
front  of  the  great  high  level,  weflward,  under  the  cele- 
brated name  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  terminates  [in  the 
Mediterranean  fea  at  the  peninfula  of  Lefler  Afia. 
This  important  ridge  has  on  the  one  fide,  or  to  the 
fouth,  a  great  part  of  the  ancient  Perfian  empire,  and 
on  the  north  the  great  fait  lake  called  the  Cafpian  fea, 
and  alfo  the  Black  fea,  with  the  high  country  of  Geor- 
gia between  them,  which  anciently  received  the  appel- 
lation of  the  Grecian  Caucajus. 

A  great  traS  of  low  country  which  lies  to  the  eaft 
and  to  the  north  of  the  Cafpian,  and  proceeds  weftward 
along  the  Ihores  of  the  Black  fea,  alio  receives  from  mo-  ,q 
dern  geographers  the  appellation  of  Tartary,  and  wasWcftern 
anciently  denominated  Scylhia.  Hence  what  is  called  Taitary. 
Tcrtfiry  muft  be  regarded  as  confilling  of  two  very  di- 
liiiifltraftsof  country  fituated  upon  very  different  levels. 
Eaftern  Tartaiy,  lying  beyond  the  mountains  of  Imaus 
and  fouthward  of  the  mountains  of  Altai,  conftitutes  the 
high  level  or  elevated  central  region  oi  Afia  ;  whereas 
the  country  called  T^jr/orji  fituated  upon  the  Cafpian  and 
the  Black  leas,  now  fometimes  called  Ri/J/ian  Tartaiy, 
is  not  only  fituated  upon  a  lower  level,  but  inftead  of 
confining  of  a  horizontal  plain-,  it  lies  upon  a  louth 
expofure,  and  its  rivers,  fuch  as  the  Wolga  and  the 
Don,  defcend  fouthward  into  the  Cafpian  and  the 
Black  feas,  which  are  placed  along  the  northern  bafis 
ef  the  ridge  of  mountains  anciently  denominated  Tau- 
rus. Beyond  the  fources  of  the  Don  and  the  Wolga, 
however,  the  country  begins  to  delcend  towards  the  po- 
lar circle  and  the  Icy  fea,  like  the  reft  of  Slbeiia,  of 
which  it  partakes  the  name.  ,, 

In  all  ages  Afia  might  be  divided  into  two  regions  ;  Afiadiri. 
the  civilized,  containing  men  wlio  cultivated  the  foil  iled  inio  ei- 
and  lived  in  cities;  and  the  barbarous,  whofe  inhabi-l'"""  ™ 
tants  fubfifted  by  hunting  or  by  the  paftoral  life.     To 
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llic  fovmcr  belon;jed  the  tlire«  countries  which  dilhcnd 
from  the  elevated  region  of  Afia  on  the  ealt,  the  fouth, 
and  tlie  well,  forming  tlie  empires  of  Chinn,  i>(  India, 
and  the  Hiicient  Perfian  empire,  e\tcn<ling  to  the  Hel- 
lefpont.  lo  the  barbarous  or  uncivilized  nations  have 
always  l)e)onj;ed  the  tar  more  extcnfive  trails  of  Sibe- 
ria, of  Hij^h  'I'artary,  and  of  the  Wed'  in  or  Lower 
Tartary,  whicii  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Cafpian  fea,  of 
Mount  Caucafus,  and  ol  thu  Black  fea.  (Jn  the  fouth- 
wcft  of  Afia  all'.i  a  different  race  of  barbarians,  enga;;ed 
in  a  great  mcalure  in  a  flmilar  life  of  palturage,  under 
the  denomination  of  yirnbs,  have  occupied  an  immenfe 
portion  of  territory  ;  and  both  of  thcfe  clafles  of  bar- 
barians, the  Tartars  of  the  call  and  nortli,  and  the 
Arabs  of  the  fouth-wcll,  have  at  times  afted  a  moll 
important  part  in  the  affairs  of  Afia,  and  even  of  Eu- 
rope ■,  and  by  their  movements  have  decided  the  def- 
tiny  of  nations. 

The  knowledge  of  the  ancients  concerning  Afia  ap- 
•f  Herodci-  pears  to  h,)vc  been  extremely  limited.  Herodotus,  like 
tusconcein-j,u  ^^^  ancient  writers,  admitted  the  t.xillence  of  a 
northern  ocean,  upon  the  fliores  of  which  the  Hyper- 
boreans were  luppoled  to  exilt,  a  peaceful  race  of  men, 
upon  whom  nobody  made  war,  and  who  never  dillur- 
bed  the  tranquillity  of  other  nations.  He  was  alio 
acquainted  witii  the  exillence  of  various  Scythiaii,  or, 
as  we  now  call  them,  Tartar  tribes,  inhabiting  the 
country  to  the  noith  of  the  Black  fea  and  the  Calpian, 
and  upon  the  river  Jaxartes,  which  he  underllood  to 
flow  into  the  lake  Aral  to  the  eailward  of  the  Cafpian. 
But  Herodotus  did  not  believe  in  the  exiflence  of  an 
eaftern  ocean,  or  that  Afia  was  in  that  quarter  bound- 
ed by  the  fea.  He  alio  extended  I'.urope  indefinitely 
to  the  call,  including  all  in  that  divifion  of  the  globe 
that  lies  to  the  northward  of  Mount  Caucafus  and  the 
Calpian  fea.  To  the  ealtvvard  of  what  he  called  Afia, 
that  is  the  Peifian  empire,  he  confideied  India  as  the 
laft  inhabited  country,  alVerting,  that  "  the  Indians 
are  the  people  of  Afia  that  are  nearell  the  eaft  and  the 
place  ot  the  rifing  fun."  Beyond  India  he  confeffed 
that  he  knew  nothing.  "  As  far  as  India  (lays  he) 
Afia  is  well  inhabited  ;  but  from  India  eaftwafd  the 
whole  country  is  one  vaft  defert,  unknown  and  unex- 
plored." In  thefe  times,  therefore,  it  is  certain  that 
the  Greeks  knew  nothing  of  the  vail  empire  of  China 
and  its  dependencies,  or  of  the  peninfula  beyond  the 
Ganges,  which  forms  the  ealtern  divifion  of  India,  In- 
deed it  would  appear  that  the  elevated  region  of  Tar- 
tary formed  in  thefe  early  times  an  impenetrable 
barrier  which  divided  the  wellern  nations  of  Afia 
-from  thofe  on  the  call.  Neither  does  it  appear 
that  Herodotus  was  well  acquainted  with  the  fouthcrn 
frontiers  even  of  Perfia  and  Arabia.  The  whole  Ara- 
bian lea,  including  the  Arabic  gulf,  was  called  the 
Eryihrean  or  Red  fea ;  but  he  does  not  leem  to  have 
known  that  the  lea  bordering  upon  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Perfia  or  Perfia  Proper,  is  itielf  nothing  more 
than  a  gulf  like  that  which  divides  Arabia  from  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia,  to  which  the  name  of  Red  fea  is  now  ex- 
clufively  confined. 
iTTieMace-  ^'  '*  ■*  circumibiiice  not  a  little  fingular,  that  the 
^Ionian  ex-  vifit  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  India  through  Perfia  did 
loedition  by  no  means  extend  the  limits  which  preceding  geo- 
l>.unfied  the  gfgpljj^j  •pgj  aligned  to  Afia.  A  coriecf  knowledge 
I  if  Afii!"  '^  "'^  '^^^  conllof  the  conquered  empire  of  Perfia  was  in- 
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deed  acquired,  but  neither  to  the  call  nor  to  the  north  A(i«. 
was  any  knowledge  gained.  The  high  lirlge  of  Imaut,  ^~~' 
forming  the  front  of  the  elevated  rigion  of  j'artary,  wa» 
di-iiominatcd  by  the  gcot>r;ipher5  of  Alexaiultr  the 
Indian  Cauiafiis,  probably  from  lome  oblcurc  no  ion, 
that  this  ridge  was  a  continuance  of  the  moui  t^.iiis  of 
that  name  bi-tween  the  Euxine  and  C.ifpian  fen*.  Be- 
yond India  alio  he  admitted  of  no  trai^  of  land  whst- 
ever,  thus  making  India  the  moll  eallern  country  of 
Afia,  and  coiifcquenlly  of  the  whole  earth,  although 
Herodotus  had  placed  a  vail  defert  beyond  it.  But  it 
is  probable  that  this  diminution  of  territory  to  the  caft- 
ward  might  be  a  facrificc  to  the  vanity  of  Alexander, 
who  wilhcd  to  imagine,  and  to  make  others  believe, 
that  he  had  approached  the  world's  boundary.  In  ano- 
ther point  alfo  the  geography  of  Afia  was  falfified  by 
the  followers  ot  this  conqueror.  Herodotus  had  right- 
ly delcribed  the  Cafpian  fea  as  a  great  lake,  but  the 
followers  of  Alexander  imagined  they  had  difcovcrcd 
it  to  be  a  gulf  of  the  northern  ocean.  With  this 
ocean,  therefore,  they  were  under  the  nccclTity  of  fup- 
pufing  it  to  communicate  by  a  narrow  channel  j  a  cir- 
cumltance  Khich  led  thcro  to  limit  the  continent  to  a 
very  trifl'ng  extenfion  northward.  ']"hc  knowledge 
which  Herodotus  poffelTcd  concerning  the  unconnected 
(late  of  the  Calpian  in  rcfpc6l  of  other  feas  being  thus 
loll,  its  geographical  pofition  as  a  lake  remained  un- 
known  in  the  times  of  Eratollhencs,  Strabo,  and  Pliny. 
It  was,  however,  regained  in  the  age  of  Ptolemy,  wl;o 
rellorcd  its  form  of  a  lake,  but  under  fuch  dimcnfioni 
and  proportions  as  demonllrate  that  the  fmaller  lake, 
called  Aral,  which  is  200  miles  to  the  eallward,  was 
millaken  for  a  part  of  it.  14 

The   moll   remarkable   feature  in  the  ancient  Greek  Mount 
and  Roman  defcriptions  of  Afia,  that  is,  of  the  coun-  I ^"■■"' °' 
try  to  the  weflward  of  Imaus,  and  to  the  fouth  of  the^j^pf,. 
Calpian  fea,  is  the  high  ridge  of  mountains  which  they 
in    general   denominated  Taurus,     This  ridge  ivas  to 
them  as  it  were  a  line  of  feparation  between  two  worlds, 
the  civilized  and  the  barbarous  ;  or  two  climates,  the 
warm  and  fertile,  and  the  cold  and  barren.  As  Taurus, 
however,   is   at   times   broken    into   dillinft   chains  ot 
mountains  which  occafionally  alter  their  general  direc- 
tion, various  names  were  afcribed  to  particular  part'  of 
it,  fuch  as  Niphates,  Cafpius,    Paropamifu«,    Caucafus, 
Emodus,   &c.      The  general  ch«in,   however,  or  the^  ' 

Taurus  of  the  ancient  geographers,  originated  in  the 
fouth-weft  extremity  of  what  they  called  AJia  Minor, 
that  is,  the  fmall  part  of  Afia  embraced  between  the 
Euxine  or  Black  fea  on  the  north,  the  ftraits  of  the 
Hellcfpont  and  the  Dardanelles  on  the  well,  and  the 
Levant  or  eallern  part  of  the  Mediterranean  fea  on  the 
fouth.  The  ridge  of  Taurus  was  underllood  to  pafs 
eaftward  through  Leffer  Afia  at  no  great  dillance  from 
the  Ihorcs  of  the  Levant.  From  thence,  in  it«  couife 
eaftward,  it  fcparated  Armenia  from  Mefopotamia,  the 
two  countries  called  Media  from  each  other,  and  the 
greater  Media  from  the  narrow  traft  along  the  fouthern 
border  of  the  Cafpian  fea.  Oppofite  to  the  fouth  end 
of  the  Cafpian  its  inferior  ridges  were  divided  by  a  x- 
vaft  chafm  called  the  Cafpian  Jl rails,  which  was  with  The  Cai^- 
the  ancients  an  important  geographical  point,  being  ?'^'' *^*'^ 
fuppofed  to  be  in  the  fame  parallel  with  Iffus  and 
Rhodes.  This  remarkable  chafm  or  flrait  formed  the 
beft  road  or  paffage  from  Media,  Mefopotamia,  and  the 
4  Y  weftera 
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weRern  countries  in  general,  to  Parllila,  Hyrcania, 
'  Aria,  and  others  on  the  eaft,  becaufe  by  it  cotifiderable 
defetts  to  the  fouth  might  be  avoided.  Alexander  tlie 
Great  paiTed  through  it  in  his  way  from  Rages  towards 
Aria  and  Biflria.  It  is  at  prefent  called  ihe  J/rait  of 
Khowar,  from  a  town  or  diftrift  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  is  almoft  due  north  from  Ifpahan  :  it  is  eight  miles 
through,  and  is  in  general  not  more  than  40  yards  in 
breadth.  Pliny  fays,  that  it  is  only  wide  enough  for  a 
carriage,  and  modern  writers  have  (aid  that  where  it  is 
narroweif  and  moft  winding  a  litter  can  fcarctly  pafs. 
The  mountains  are  very  lofty  on  each  fide.  The  bot- 
tom is  upon  the  whole  flat,  and  at  certain  feafons  a 
confiderable  ftream  of  fait  water  flows  along  it  towaids 
the  defert  on  the  fuuth. 

After  having  paiTed  the  fouth-eaft  corner  of  the  Caf- 
pian,  Taurus  proceeding  farther  esftward,  was  under- 
Ifood  by  the  ancients,  and  reprefented,  as  fcparating  the 
countries  of  Parthia,  Mr.r^iana,  anl  Badifria,  on  the 
north,  from  thofe  of  Aria,  Drangiana,  and  the  north- 
weftern  provinces  of  India,  watered  by  the  heads  of  the 
Indus.  Here  Taurus  was  known  to  meet  the  lofty 
ridge  of  Imaus,  which  we  haie  alieady  mentioned  as 
the  weftcrn  front  of  the  elevated  region  that  forms  the 
centre  of  Ada.  But  as  this  general  account  of  the  opi- 
nions of  the  ancients  concerning  the  courfe  of  thefe 
mountains  can  give  little  idea  of  the  general  level  of 
the  countries  through  which  they  pafs,  we  fliall  here 
notice  more  particularly  the  elevation  of  thefe  coun- 
tries, and  the  way  in  which  they  are  divided  fiom  each 
other.  In  doing  fo  we  fliall  chietly  follow  the  autho- 
rity of  the  learned  and  accurate  Major  Rennell  ;  and 
we  prefer  the  ufe  of  ancient  appellations  to  the  names 
afllgned  to  thefe  provinces  by  the  barbarians  who  now 
inhabit  or  rather  wander  over  them. 

We  have  f.iid,  that  from  Imaus,  or  from  the  high 
region  of  central  Afia,  or  Greek  Tnrtary,  the  csuntry 
defcends  gradually  towards  the  wefl,  forming  what  was 
called  yljlii  by  the  ancients,  but  what  was  in  truth  lit- 
tle more  than  the  Fcrfian  empire.  In  departing  from 
Imaus,  howeier,  the  country  is  very  elevated,  and  vari- 
ous ridges  occur,  which  gradually,  after  afluming  a  va- 
riety of  forms,  unite  in  the  ridge  which  terminates  far 
to  the  wed  at  the  extremities  of  the  Lefler  Afia,  and 
was  called  Mount  Taurus,  as  already  ftaled.  In  their 
progrefs  the  valleys  or  ordinary  country  near  thefe 
mountains  gradually  becomes  lower  as  it  proceeds  to- 
wards the  weft,  and  the  mountains  thcmfelves  decline 
in  height.  Even  in  the  weft,  however,  the  mountains 
appear  not  a  little  elevated. 

Returning  from  the  weft,  or  beginning  with  the  pe- 
ninfula  of  Afia  or  Afia  Minor,  wh  ch  is  enclofed  on 
three  fides  by  the  Mediterranean,  ^gean,  and  Euxine 
feas,  it  is  to  be  remaiked  that  even  this  traft  acquires 
fpeedily  a  confiderable  elevation  ;  but  the  fouthern  part 
of  Lefler  Afia  towards  the  Mediterranean  is  by  far  the 
highcft,  being  the  proper  Taurus  itfclf,  ri?jng  abruptly 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fea-coaft,  and  turning 
the  courfes  of  the  principal  waters  toxvards  the  Eu.xine 
fea  on  the  north. 

The  next  portion  of  territory  is  ftill  more  elevated, 
cxtcndina  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Cafpian  fca.  To 
the  north  it  ftnds  forth  a  traft  of  very  mountainous 
country  called  Caucnfus,  or  the  modern  Georgia,  which 
cverlooks  the  Sarmatian  plains,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
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defirt  of  Aftracan,  and  the  country  of  the  Tartars  Afia. 
called  Don  CoJJhcs,  being  the  low  lands  on  the  north  v~- 
both  uf  the  Euxine  and  Cafpain  feas.  Southwards  this 
high  region,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Taurus  of  the  an- 
cients, overlooks  the  vaft  lovr  countries,  in  which  are 
contained  the  kingdoms  or  ftates  of  Syria,  Mefopota- 
mia,  Aflyria,  and  Babylonia,  and  even  the  great  Ara- 
bian dtiert.  The  ancient  divifions  of  this  high  region 
were  called  Cappadocia,  Armenia,  Fontus,  ColchTs, 
Iberia,  Albania,  the  country  of  the  Carduchians,  and  a 
part  of  Medi?.  It  feems  to  be  the  higheft  continued  traft 
of  territory  in  Weftern  Afia,  giving  rife  to  the  rivers 
Euphrates,  Tigris,  Cyrus,  Araxes,  Hypanis  or  Ku- 
ban, and  Phafis,  which  flow  from  it  in  different  direc- 
tions towards  the  Euxine  or  Cafpian  leas,  or  the  Per- 
fian  gulf.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  high- 
er parts  cf  this  region  X.v.0  great  fait  lakes  are  to  be 
found. 

Advancing  eaftward  is  a  third  portion  of  flill  more  Eaftem 
elevated  territory,  extending  tiom  the  Cafpian  fea  to  traft  higk. 
the  lofty  Imaus,  or  weftern  creft  of  the  great  Afiatic^**' 
highlands.  This  third  region  is  flill  higher  than  the 
two  former  parts  of  the  traft  of  Mount  Taurus.  Its 
breadth  is  very  various.  Its  weftern  quarter  is  limited 
by  the  approach  towards  each  other  of  the  Cafpian  and 
Pcrfian  feas;  but  the  high  country  expands  to  a  much 
greater  breadth  beyond  the  Cafpian,  till  it  is  again  nar- 
rowed  on  its  approach  to  Imaus  by  two  valleys,  along 
the  one  of  which  flows  the  river  Indus  to  the  fbuth, 
and  along  the  other  the  Oxus  to  the  north-weft,  an- 
ciently terminating  in  the  Cafpian  fca,  but  now  in  the 
fea  or  lake  of  Aral.  Of  this  third  portion  of  the  high 
country  of  Weftern  Alia  the  northern  part  between 
the  Cafpian  fea  and  Mount  Imaus  contains  the  ancient 
Parthia,  Margiana,  and  Sogdiana,  which  overlook  to- 
wards the  north  the  low  countries  of  Weftern  Tartary 
in  that  quarter  called  Chorafmin,  and  the  feats  of  the 
MafTageta;  (the  ancient  Magog)  at  the  Jaxaites.  The 
middle  part  of  the  high  country  contains  Aria  and 
Baftriana,  adjoining  on  the  esft  to  Mount  Imaus. 
The  fouthern  part  of  the  fame  elevated  region  contains 
Perfia  Proper,  Carmania,  Arachofia,  &c.  which  to- 
ivards  the  Petfian  gulf  are  bordered  by  the  low  traft 
of  Maritime  Perfia.  The  higheft  continuous  ridge  of 
this  territory  is  that  which  paflVs  by  the  fouth-eaft  of 
the  Cafpian  fca  and  Hyrcanip,  between  Drangiana  on 
the  fouth  and  Aria  on  the  north,  and  from  thence  be- 
tween Baftriana  and  the  provinces  of  India  ;  where,  as 
it  approaches  Imaus,  which,  as  already  ftated,  is  the 
front  of  a  yet  more  elevated  region,  it  iwells  lo  an  ira- 
menfe  raagnkude  and  height,  and  is  covered  with  fnow 
annually  till  the  month  of  Auguft.  jj. 

From  this  traft  of  elevated  country,  which  we  have  Lateral 
thus  defcribed  as  gradually  incrcafing  in  height  from ''''g^'*^ 
the  Mediterranean  to  Mount  Imaus,  various  lateral 
ridges  projrft  towards  the  fouth,  forming  between 
them  different  hollow  bafons  or  low  countries.  But 
thefe  fouthern  projeftions  are  not  equal  in  altitude  to 
the  great  chain  that  proceeds  from  weft  to  eaft.  The 
moft  weflerly  of  thefe  crofs  ridges  is  that  which  begins 
from  the  body  of  Taurus,  near  the  place  where  it  is 
crniTed  by  the  Euphrates,  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
Syria.  This  ridge  proceeds  to  the  fouth,  inclining  to 
the  weft,  and  forms  a  kind  of  mound  or  dam,  Ikirting 
the    eaftem   (hore    of  the   Mediterranean,  under  the 
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names  of  Amanus,  Lcb.inon,  &c.  Having;  patTed  die 
Mediterranean  and  tl)e  fouthern  border  of  Palcltiiie,  It 
advances  to  the  cadern  coaft  of  the  Red  Tea,  wlicre  it 
fprcads  out,  and  forms  the  centre  of  Arabia,  finally 
terminating  in  what  is  called  jlrnhia  Felix,  or  the 
fouthern  part  of  the  Arabian  peninfiila. 

Farther  to  the  ea(l  another  ridge  proccrds  towards 
the  loath,  which  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Znqror, 
and  advances  to  tliu  neighbourhood  of  the  Perfian  gulf. 
Between  this  lafl  ridge  on  the  ea(l,  and  ti)e  former,  or 
Syrian  ridge,  on  the  wed,  and  Taurus  on  the  north, 
is  a  great  valley  01  traft  of  low  country  that  formed 
the  ancient  empire  of  AlTyria,  which  was  guarded  in 
this  manner  by  a  wall  of  mountains  on  three  fules,  and 
by  the  Pcrfian  gulf  and  the  Arabian  dcfcrt  on  the  foulh. 
It  is  wateied  by  the  fertilizing  dreams  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  upon  which  Nineveh  and  Bnbylon  for- 
merly flood.  To  the  eidwvard  the  country  becomes 
more  dry  and  elevated.  Padlng  through  Media,  a 
great  fait  defert  occupies  the  centre  of  the  country, 
having  Pcrfia  Proper  on  the  fouth,  and  Parthia  on  the 
north;  and  continuing  Hill  to  afccnd,  the  inonntaiiis  be- 
come more  numerous  and  icfs  regular,  in  proportion  as 
ihey  approach  Imaus.  Theft-  regions,  however,  are  of 
great  importance  in  ancient  hidory  as  the  feats  of  civi- 
lization and  of  empire,  though  they  are  now  funk  into 
oblcurity,  and  a  prey  in  a  great  meafure  to  tribes  of 
barbarians,  who  wander  over  them  with  their  flocks 
and  herds,  and  refide  in  tents.  The  eaftern  part  of 
the  countries  known  to  the  ancients  as  Afia,  or  rather 
as  the  Perfian  empire,  dill  retains  that  name  ;  but  to 
the  weftward  of  the  Euphrates  Afia  belongs  to  Tur- 
key, excepting  the  great  country  or  peninfula  of  Ara- 
bia, of  which  we  diall  here  take  fome  general  notice. 

This  country  is  worthy  of  the  utraoft  attention  in  a 
hidorical  point  of  view,  on  account  of  the  inlluence 
which  its  inh  bitants  have  had  upon  a  great  jiart  of  the 
nations  of  Afia,  and  confequently  upon  a  large  portion 
of  the  human  race.  They  have  contrived  to  extend 
themlelves  farther  over  the  world  than  almod  any  other 
people,  and  have  prefe-rved  in  all  fituations  more 
drongly  than  other  nations  their  language,  religion, 
manners,  and  peculiar  cudoms.  From  the  river  Sene- 
gal, on  the  well  coad  of  Africa,  to  the  Indus,  colonics 
of  Arabs  are  to  be  met  with,  and  alfo  from  the  heads 
of  the  Euphrates  on  the  north  to  the  illand  of  Mada- 
gafcar.  Even  the  Tartar  hordes  have  fcarcely  occu- 
pied a  wider  extent  on  the  globe. 

Arabia,  properly  fo  called,  is  that  great  peninfula 
formed  by  the  Red  fea,  or  Arabic  gulf,  on  the  wed, 
the  Indian  ocean,  or  Arabian  fea,  on  the  louth,  and  the 
Perfian  gulf  on  the  north-eaff.  Accordingly  the  an- 
cients appear  to  have  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
Arabia  the  whole  traft  lying  between  thofe  feas  and 
a  line  drawn  from  the  point  of  the  Perfian  gulf  to  that 
of  the  Arabic  gulf.  This  line,  however,  was  never 
the  real  bounilary  of  the  country,  which  appears  to 
have  at  all  times  extended  northwards  to  a  great  di- 
rtance,  and  to  have  been  limited  on  one  fide  by  the  ri- 
ver Euphrates,  and  on  the  wed  by  Syria,  l^aledine, 
and  the  idhmus  o<'  Suez.  Thus  Ar.ibia  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  vad  but  irregular  triangle.  From  the 
northern  point  at  Beles,  where  Xenophon  and  the 
Greeks  fird  pafled  the  Euphrates  to  the  llraits  of  Ba- 
belmandel,  is  a  line  of  ijoo  miles,  forming  the  wed- 
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crn  fide  of  the  triangle,  while  its  fouthern  bafii  prtfenli 
a  fiont  o!  1000  mile*  to  the  Indian  ocean.  Tl.c  me-*" 
dium  breadth  of  tlic  peninfula  fr..m  lialTur.i  on  ibc  Per- 
fian gulf  to  Suez  on.  the  Red  fea  is  lipwardi  of  700 
miles.  The  entire  furJacc  of  the  country,  therefore, 
exceeds  France  or  Germany  in  a  fouifold  propoition. 
liciiig  fituatcd  from  13"  to  30°  of  N.  Lit.  and  of 
ronfequence  partly  between  tlie  IropK-,  its  climate 
mud  neciflarily  be  regarded  as  hot.  In  fome  pro- 
vinces, indeed,  thi.  heat  is  exccltive  ;  but  in  this  coun- 
try, as  in  others,  the  degrees  of  rK-vatioii  of  the  foil 
produce  effefts  upon  the  tem|>crdturc  which  let  afide 
all  calculations  that  might  be  founded  upon  the  gene- 
ral principle  of  the  vitinity  or  remolencis  of  the  torrid 
zone.  To  underlland  the  varieties  of  climate  that  ex- 
ilt  in  Arabia,  it  is  u'cefTary  to  attend  to  the  form  and 
afpefl  of  its  furfacc.  The  whole  centre  of  the  Arabian 
peninfula,  or  interior  countis,  confids  of  a  fuccelTion 
of  mountains.  Around  the  toot  of  tliefc  nuiuntaiiis, 
adjacent  to  the  fea-coafl,  is  a  belt  of  fl^t  ground.  This 
belt  furrounds  the  whole  of  the  Arabian  peninfula. 
It  proceeds  along  the  diores  of  tht-  Red  !ea,  oi  the  In- 
dian ocean,  ;,nd  of  the  Perfian  gulf.  Even  the  d>  fcrt 
of  Syria  on  the  north  may  be  confider  d  as  a  part  of 
this  belt.  It  extends  everywhere  to  the  didance  of 
about  two  days  journey  from  the  fea,  and  is  denomina- 
ted Tehnma  by  the  Arabs.  This  belt  of  11  t  land  is 
dry  and  fandy,  and  prefents  one  unvaried  piffure  of  de- 
folation.  It  bears  every  mark  of  having  been  ancient* 
ly  a  part  of  the  bed  of  the  lea.  Its  bottom  foil  is  a 
grayilh  clay,  with  a  large  proportion  of  fand,  and  hav- 
ing remains  of  marine  animals  inttrfperfcd  to  a  great 
didance  from  the  fliore.  It  contains  large  drata  of 
fait,  which  in  fome  places  even  rife  up  into  hills.  Its 
regular  inclination  towards  the  fea  indicates  that  it  has 
emerged  gradually  ;  and  the  fea  f^ems  dill  continuing 
to  recede.  The  banks  of  coral  are  dill  increafing,  and 
coming  nearfr  to  the  Ihore,  fo  as  to  render  the  naviga- 
tion round  Aiabia  every  day  more  and  more  danger- 
ous. The  land  accumul  ited  by  the  billows  gradual, 
ly  fills  up  the  intermtdiate  fpace,  and  joins  theft  beds 
of  coral  to  the  continent.  Thi«  rrccfliin  of  the  fea, 
however,  or  conqueft  over  the  watery  eicment,  has  pro- 
duced  little  advintage  to  man.  Tue  Tehama  is  every- 
where a  frightful  defert  of  fanJ,  diverfified  only  by  na» 
ked  rocks,  with  nothing  to  foftcn  the  force  of  the  fun's 
rays,  and  in  which  all  vegetatio-i  is  burnt  up.  The 
drought  is  fo  extreme  in  thcfe  fiat  plains  that  ivhole 
years  pafs  without  rain  j  and  the  torrents  which  de- 
Icend  from  the  hills,  whic':  occunv  the  Interior  of  iht 
country,  are  loft  among  the  fands  long  before  they  can 
reach  the  fea. 

In  the  interior  country,  the  foil  and  climate  are  very 
dlfftrent.  The  great  ranges  of  lofty  mountains  attraft 
vapours,  which,  dtfcendin^  in  abundant  rains,  cool  the 
air,  and  quicken  vegetation.  T')e  cold  occ-fioned  by 
the  height  of  the  country  produces  falls  of  fnow,  but 
this  never  lies  \or\%  upon  the  ground.  While  the  in- 
habitants of  the  plains  luffer  by  heat,  thofe  of  the  hills 
are  obliged  to  wrap  themlelves  in  pclicts  ;  but  as  the 
hills  or  mountains  are  by  no  means  of  the  primary  or- 
der  in  point  of  elevation,  ice  .:nd  fteady  frolt  leem  to 
be  unknown.  The  foil,  however,  is  as  much  I'iverfi. 
fied  as  in  other  countries  •,  but  the  fianre  rf  the  hllU  is 
unfavourable  to  their  fertility.  They  are  in  general 
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Afia.  fo  craggy  and  precipitous  as  to  afford  little  fpace  or 
'"'"^""^loil  for  vegetable  pvoduftions,  the  beft  part  of  the  foil 
being  continually  waflicd  away  by  thevvat^rs.  Hence 
the  culture  of  the  land  is  difficult  and  cxpenfive.  Ter- 
races mull  be  formed,  and  the  foil  carefully  prelerved 
and  accumulated  upon  thera  ;  fo  that,  upon  the  whok, 
no  part  of  Arabia  can  with  any  propriety  be  denomi- 
nated rich  or  fertile.  In  the  fouthern  divifion  of  it, 
called  by  the  ancients,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  Hap- 
py, or  Arabia  Felix,  the  inhabitants  are  at  once  indu- 
flrious  and  poor.  The  defert  between  Syria  and  the 
Euphrates,  or  that  part  of  Arabia  which  extends  to  the 
northward  of  the  peninfula,  is  altogether  incapable  of 
improvement  by  culture.  A  wide  level  ot  fand  is  on- 
ly interfered  by  fharp  mountains  deflitute  of  verdure, 
which  lender  more  powerful  by  refleftion  the  intenfe 
jays  of  an  almoll  tropical  fun.  The  rare  and  hardy 
plants,  the  tamarind,  or  the  acacia,  that  ftrike  their 
roots  into  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  are  nourHhed  by  the 
dews  of  night.  A  grove  of  date  trees,  or  a  green  pa- 
flu-e,  attrafls  a  fmall  colony  of  Arabs  ;  and  a  well  of 
water  is  a  place  of  importance  and  of  refort. 

Yet  this  defert  is  not  deftitute  of  a  tolerable  number 
of  inhabitants.  They  lear  the  camel,  a  ftrong  and 
patient  beaft  of  burden,  which  fubfifts  on  the  moll 
ftunted  and  withered  roots,  or  upon  herbs  of  the  gourd 
fpecies,  which  abound  in  the  drielt  countries.  Neither 
are  they  dellitute  of  horned  cattle,  and  goats  and 
(litep;  and  naturalills  confider  this  as  the  native  coun- 
try of  the  horfe,  which  is  the  peculiar  favourite  of  the 
Arabians. 
23  Properly  fpeaking,   there  are  two  kinds  or  claffes  of 

Two  claflTes^^g^,^^  the  one  fedentary,  that  is,  living  in  cities,  or 
■  attached  to  huthandry,  and  the  other,  wandering  in  the 
paftoral  (late,  called  Bedouins.  The  Arabs  (ettled  in 
cities,  and  efpecially  in  fea-port  towns,  of  which  there 
are  fevera!  on  the  coafts  of  the  peninfula,  have  loll 
fbmewhat  of  their  di(lini3ive  national  manners  by  their 
intercourfe  with  flrangeis  ;  but  the  Bedouins,  who  live 
in  tents,  and  are  divided  into  tribes  or  clans,  retain  the 
cuftoms  and  manners  of  their  earliefl  ancellors.  They 
are  the  genuine  Arabs,  and  poflefs  in  the  aggregate  all 
thofe  charafleriftics  of  which  the  other  branches  of 
the  nation  exhibit  different  (hades  and  degrees.  It  is 
the  difference  in  their  ways  of  living  that  conftitutes 
the  great  diftin6lion  between  the  different  tribes.  The 
genuine  and  nobler  Arabs  difdain  hufbandry,  as  an  em- 
ployment by  which  they  would  be  degraded.  They 
maintain  no  domeftic  animals  but  (lieep,  camels,  and 
liorfes.  Hence  it  is  known,  that  Mahomet,  the  found- 
er of  their  religion,  belonged  to  a  noble  tribe  or  race, 
btcaufc  he  was  a  dealer  in  camels.  Some  tribes  are 
even  mentioned  contejnptuoudy  by  their  countrymen, 
becaufc  they  keep  cows  or  dromedari- s  ■,  -snd  the  pea- 
fants  who  cultivate  the  foil  are  accounted  the  lowcll 
elafs.  Even  among  the  trJbes  which  apply  to  agii- 
culture,  the  chiefs  live  always  in  tents,  and  leave  the 
culture  of  their  grounds  to  th(:ir  fubjefts,  whofe  dwell- 
ings are  miferable  huts.  1 

In  the  interior  of  Arabia,  towards  the  Indian  ocean, 
•which  is  chiefly  the  quarter  capable  of  being  cultiva- 
ted, fome  eovernments  c.xid  of  a  confiderable  extent  ; 
-fuch  as,  Yemen  and  Hadr.imant,  and  Oman.  In  thcfe 
the  people  are  of  a  mild  and  civilized  charafter.  A 
iltanger  travels  u:iprote£lcd  and  alone  v;ilh  as  much 


fafety  as  in  any  country  in  Europe.  The  only  danger 
of  impofition  or  of  ill  ufage  occurs  in  the  fea-jjort  *"■ 
towns,  from  the  officers  of  governmevit.  Here  alfo  the 
religion  of  Mahomet  exhibits  a  lels  intolerant  afpeft 
than  in  Turkey,  Africa,  or  almoll  any  other  country. 
Indeed  it  is  not  a  little  fingular,  that  while  this  reli- 
gion extended  itfelf  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Ganges,  and  to  the  extreme  regions  of 
Tartary,  fcveral  tribes  of  native  Arabs,  fecure  in  the 
faflneffes  of  the  rugged  mountains,  regarded  it  vvith  in. 
difference  or  contempt.  Some  tribes  in  the  interior 
could  never  be  fubdued  by  the  power  of  the  caliphs, 
and  retain  the  worfhip  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  in  the 
times  of  their  anceftors.  Even  a  tribe  of  Jews  has 
exifled  for  ages  amidft  thefe  inacceffible  mountains, 
though  the  moft  odious  of  mankind  in  the  eyes  of  the 
furrounding  Mahometans. 

The  Bedouins,  or  wi.ndering  Arabs,  who  conflitute 
the  body  of  the  nation,  are  divided  into  an  cndlefs  va- 
rietv  of  tribes.  Their  chiefs,  whether  high  or  low, 
are  denominated  yirA/fC/tj-.  Thefe  fchiecks  or  nobles 
sre  very  numerous,  and  the  plebeians  are  invariably 
aftuated  and  guided  by  them  :  They  are  both  (hep- 
heids  and  foldiers.  The  dignity  of  fchieck  is  heredi- 
tary, but  is  not  confined  to  the  order  of  primogeniture. 
The  petty  fchiecks,  who  form  the  hereditary  nobility, 
choofe  the  grand  fchieck  of  any  diftrift  out  of  the 
reigning  family,  without  regarding  the  degree  of  his 
propinquity  to  his  lad  predeccffor.  They  pay  him  little 
or  no  revenue,  and  the  other  fchiecks  are  rather  his 
equals  than  his  fubjefts.  If  diffatistied  with  his  go- 
vernment, they  dcpofe  him,  or  go  av.ay  with  their 
cattle,  and  join  another  tribe.  Thefe  emigrations, 
which  happen  not  unfrequently,  produce  great  revolu- 
tions among  the  tribes.  Even  the  peafants  polfeis  a 
(irailar  privilege.  Though  underflood  to  be  llaves, 
they  may  quit  the  fervice  of  a  mafter  with  whom  they 
are  diffatisfied,  and  choofe  another.  It  was  remaiked, 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  that  the  Arabs  were  at 
once  addifted  to  robbeiy  and  to  commerce  ;  a  faft 
which  holds  true  to  this  day.  They  become  the  faith- 
ful fervants  of  the  merchant,  who  hires  them  to  con- 
duft  him  tlirough  the  defert  ;  while  at  the  fame  time 
they  are  extremely  apt  to  confider  the  property  of  un- 
protefted  travellers  as  an  object  which  they  may  law- 
fully feize.  But  it  may  alio  be  remaiked,  that  we  are 
fometimes  apt  to  confider  as  robbery  what  the  Arabs 
view  in  another  light.  Every  grand  fchieck,  or 
fchieck  of  fchiecks,  as  he  is  called,  confiders  himlclf  as 
the  abfolute  lord  of  his  whole  territory,  and  exacls  du- 
ties upon  all  goods  carried  through  his  dominions. 
The  Europeans  are  wrong  when  they  fuppofe  the  fums 
paid  by  travellers  to  the  grand  fchic.  ks  to  be  a  ranfotn 
to  redeem  them  from  pillage.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
regarded  by  the  Arab  nobles  in  no  other  light  than  as 
the  duties  levied  in  other  countries  by  princes  for  the 
fupport  of  the  government.  The  fouthern  part  of 
Arabia,  called  by  the  ancients  Arabia  Felix,  has  at 
times  been  fubdued  by  (Irangers  ;  but  the  Bedouins, 
who  live  in  tents  in  the  defert,  do  not  appear  to  have 
ever  been  effcftualty  conquered.  In  a  conteft  with 
them,  much  is  hazarded,  and  little  can  be  won.  Their 
horfes  and  camels,  which  in  eight  or  ten  days  can  pei- 
form  a  march  of  400  or  500  milts,  dlfappear  before  a 
vidorious  army.   The  fccrct  waters  of  the  'defett  clud* 
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Afi.i.       the  fearch  of  the  invatler,  and  liis  troops  arc  cuiilumed 
*~~'^  by  huiipcr,  lliirll,  and  fatigue,  in  tlic  piirluit  of  an   in- 

vifiblf  foe,  wiio  mocks  his  efforts,  and  at  all  times  finds 
14         fafety  in  the  midlt  of  a  burning  lolitudc. 
How  f.ir  N'jtvvltliilaading  the  memory  ol    their  ancient  inde- 

connci'tdl  pciKJeiicc,  even  tlie  wandering  Arabs  are  frequently 
^'"  (^^^i,j  tempted  to  fettle  ne.ir  towns,  or  infertile  provinces; 
which  has  in  different  ages  brought  thero  into  lubjcc- 
tion  to  the  lovcreigns  of  ihife  provinces.  Ihcir  neigh- 
bours, alfo,  fuch  as  the  Perfians,  the  princes  of  the 
Greek  empire,  and  the  modern  Turks,  have  contrived 
to  acquire  an  inlkience  over  lome  of  the  tribes,  by  foiv- 
ing  diflenfions  among  the  great  families,  and  cipoufing 
the  caule  of  pretenders  to  the  dignity  of  grand  Ichieck. 
Accordingly  the  Turks  allege  that  they  are  the  fove- 
reigns  of  Arabia  ;  but  this  is  no  more  than  a  vain-glo- 
rious aflertion,  which  is  fo  far  from  being  true,  th.it 
they  find  it  neccilary  to  pay  the  ufual  tribute  to  the 
fchiecks  wlien  their  caravans  pafs  through  the  defert  to 
Mecca.  The  tribes  who  live  near  the  road  keep  the 
wells  open,  permit  the  paffage  of  merchandifc,  and 
efcort  the  caravans.  Quarrels,  indeed,  often  occur,  in 
which  the  rapacity  of  the  Bedouins  is  ftldom  more  re- 
markable than  the  infolcnce  of  the  Turks,  who  regard 
all  the  Arabs  as  rebels,  'i'he  famous  Ali  Eey,  when 
he  conducted  the  Egyptian  caravan,  would  not  pay  all 
the  duties  on  his  way  to  Mecca,  but  promifed  to  pay 
the  rei^  on  his  return,  and  forgot  his  promife.  On  the 
year  following  the  Arabs  atTemblcd  in  greater  numbers, 
and  obliged  the  captain  of  the  caravan  to  pay  both 
for  himfelf  and  Ali  Bey.  The  Turks  excl.iimed 
againft  this  as  an  a6l  of  robbery  ;  yet  the  Arabs  had 
only  done  themfelves  juflice.  The  condufi  of  Abdal- 
la,  pacha  of  Damalcus,  who  commanded  the  Syiian 
caravan  in  1756,  was  Hill  more  odious.  When  the 
fchiecks  of  the  tribe  of  Ilaib  came  to  meet  him  to  re- 
ceive the  (lipulatcd  toll,  he  gave  them  a  friendly  invi- 
tation to  vifit  him  ;  but  inllead  of  paying  the  tyll,  he 
cut  oft  their  heads,  and  fent  them  to  Conliantinople,  as 
a  proof  of  his  victory  over  the  rebel  Arabs.  The 
ilroke  which  they  had  thus  fuffered,  by  the  death  of 
their  chiefs,  hindered  them  from  attempting  any  thing 
in  revenge,  on  either  that  or  the  following  year :  The 
caravans  travelled  in  triumph  to  Mecca,  and  the  Turks 
boarted  of  the  valour  and  prudence  of  Abdalla  Pacha. 
But  in  the  third  year  the  Arabs  avenged  the  flaughter- 
ed  fchiecks,  and,  with  an  army  of  8o,ooo  men,  railed 
out  of  all  the  tribes,  routed  the  Turks,  and  pillaged 
the  caravan. — Thus  the  Arabs  notwithftanding  their 
internal  divifions,  confider  themlelves  on  extraordinary 
occafions  as  one  nation.  A  certain  lubordination  even 
fubfills  among  the  tribes:  The  petty  tribes  being  un- 
able to  defend  themlelves,  place  themfelves  under  the 
proteftion  of  the  greater,  and  are  governed  by  their 
laws  ;  and  thus  are  powerful  tribes  formed  by  the  Union 
of  feveral  fraall  tribes. 
Oiarafter  '^^^  climate  and  barren  foil  of  their  country  has  a 
»nd  fuod  of  confiderable  influence  on  the  general  character  of  the 
the  people.  Arabians.  They  are  an  extremely  fober  and  frugal 
nation,  which  produces  in  them  an  appearance  of  Ican- 
nefs  and  ffinted  growth.  The  ufual  articles  upon 
which  the  better  fort  lubfirt  are,  rice,  pulfe,  milk,  and 
butter  :  mutton  is  their  moft  common  fpecies  of  but- 
cher's meat,  but  they  feldom  eat  of  it,  as  all  kinds  of 
animal  food  are  accounted  unwholefome  in  iktie  hot 
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countiics.  The  common  people  have  liitle  other  food  Afi... 
than  a  kind  of  bread  made  o(  durra.  a  fort  of  coarfe  ' 
millet,  by  kneading  it  with  camels  milk,  oil,  butter,  or 
grcafe  :  They  alio  ufe  barley  bread.  I.,ikc  the  other 
natives  of  the  warm  regions  of  Afia,  ihcy  have  lefs  relf- 
Icfsnefs  or  natural  dclirc  for  cxercife  than  the  nulivri 
ol  the  colder  countries  of  Europe  ;  and  this  inacti- 
vity is,  no  doubt,  intriafed  by  their  gcnetil  habits  of 
abllinencc  and  extreme  frugality  with  regard  to  food. 
They  are  alionilhcd  when  they  obfcrve  the  quantity  of 
all  kinds  of  meat  that  Europeans  devour  at  a  rneal, 
and  account  them  guilty  of  the  moft  odious  gluttony  \ 
for  they  themfelves,  at  leall  the  wandeiing  Arabs,  are 
not  only  taught  from  their  youth  to  live  upon  little, 
but  even  to  accommodate  themfelves  to  any  kind  of 
food.  Hence  locufls  are  in  common  ufe  among  tliem, 
and  have  a  confiderable  influence  upon  their  condition. 
Immenfe  clouds  of  thefe  animals  fometimes  defccnd 
upon  a  dilhicl,  and  produce  the  greatcit  milchief,  by 
deitroying  the  whole  verdure.  They  darken  the  air, 
and  appear  at  a  diftance  like  clouds  of  Imoke.  The 
noife  of  their  (light  is  flunning,  like  that  of  a  water- 
f,i!l.  Every  thing  that  is  green  is  walled  by  them  ; 
but  corn,  either  ripe  or  nearly  fo,  is  too  hard  for  their 
ufe.  The  Arabs  of  the  delcrt  convert  this  fcrjurge  to 
their  advantage.  They  roall  the  locufls  alive,  and  de- 
vour them  eagerly  ;  or  they  kill  and  dry  them,  and 
flore  them  up  for  ufe  :  This  food  is  faid  to  be  by  no 
means  unwholefome.  The  Jews  of  Arabia  aflert,  that 
the  fowls,  of  which  the  Ifraelites  ate  fo  largely  in  the 
vvildernefs  or  defert,  were  only  clouds  of  loculfs  j  and 
they  ridicule  our  tranfl.itors,  for  luppofing  that  they 
found  quails  where  quails  never  were.  jj 

Li  Arabia  polygamy  was  always  tolerated,  and  is  Their  con- 
permitted  by  the  law  of  Mahomet;  but  the  Arabians  duft  to- 
are,  in  gener.il,  too  poor  to  avail  themlelves  of  ihe^^'»'"wo- 
privilege  of  pufl'..lTing  a  plurality  of  wive?.  The  law, 
however,  has  this  efiecl,  that  it  often  induces  the  rich 
to  give  their  daughters  to  poor  men  in  preference  to 
thofe  who  are  wealthy.  The  marriage  articles  are 
made  out  before  the  cadi  or  judge.  The  wife's  pro- 
perty is  fccured  to  her  even  during  the  marriage,  fo 
that  flie  becomes  abfolute  milfrels  of  her  hufhand's 
houfe  ;  and  he,  having  no  leparate  property,  can  have 
no  means  of  bringing  another  wi'e  into  the  family. 
All  women,  however,  in  Arabia  live  in  a  niol\  retired 
manner.  They  receive  no  vifits  from  ilrangers  of  the 
other  fex.  In  the  houfes  of  the  rich  the  front  apart- 
ments belong  to  the  men,  and  thofe  behind  to  the  wo- 
men. In  the  houfes  of  perfons  of  inferior  rank,  dcfti- 
tute  of  a  variety  of  apartments,  when  the  hulLand  car- 
ries a  liranger  to  his  houfe,  he  enters  before  him,  and 
calls  aloud,  larii,  retire  ;  upon  xvhich  the  women  in- 
Ifantly  difappear  ;  and  even  his  moft  intimate  friends 
never  lee  one  of  them.  Their  notions  of  the  delicacy 
necelTary  to  be  obferved,  with  regard  to  women,  is  ex- 
treme. It  is  accounted  unpolite  to  lalute  a  woman, 
or  even  to  look  her  fledfalUy  in  the  fr.ce.  In  the jejJoulV- 
neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Barra  an  adventure  oc- 
curred which  difplays  in  llrong  colours  the  jealoufy 
of  the  Arabians  in  whatever  concerns  the  other  lex. 
A  man  of  eminence,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Alonte- 
fidfi,  had  given  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  an  Arab 
of  the  tribe  of  Korne.  bhortly  after  the  marriage  a 
fcbieck  of  an  inferior  tribe  alked  him  in  a  cofieehoufe, 
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whether  he  tvss  father  of  the  handfomc  young  wife  of 
luch  a  one,  whom  he  named  ?  The  father  fuppofing 
his  daughter's  honour  ruined,  immediately  left  the 
company  to  ftab  her.  At  his  return  from  the  execu- 
tion of  this  inhuman  deed,  he  who  had  fo  indifcreetly 
(>ut  the  quellion,  was  gone.  Breathing  nothing  now 
but  vengeance,  he  fought  him  everywhere  ;  and  not 
finding  him,  killed  in  the  mean  time  feveral  of  his  re- 
lations, without  fparing  even  his  cattle  or  fervants. 
The  offender  offered  the  governor  of  Korne  a  great 
fum,  if  he  would  rid  him  of  fo  furious  an  adverlary. 
The  governor  fent  for  him  who  had  been  offended,  and 
endeavoured  by  threats  and  a  Ihow  of  the  apparatus  of 
punilhmcnt  to  force  him  to  a  reconciliation  ;  but  the 
vengeful  Arab  would  rather  meet  dealli  than  forego 
his  revenge.  Then  the  governor,  to  preferve  a  man 
of  fuch  high  honour,  foothed  him  to  an  agreement,  by 
which  the  firfl  aggrefTor  gave  his  daughter,  with  a  hand- 
lome  portion,  in  marriage  to  him  whom  he  had  offend- 
ed. But  the  father-in-law  durll  never  after  appear 
before  his  fon-iii-law. 

Revenge  is  indeed  among  the  Arabs  a  moft:  ungo- 
vernable fentiment.  In  fome  of  the  Hates  of  the  fouth- 
ern  part  of  the  peninfula  the  government  is  ftrong 
enough  to  reflrain  private  revenge,  and  to  affume  to 
itfelf  the  punifliment  of  crimes,  as  in  other  civilized 
countries  ;  but  over  a  great  part  of  vVrabia  the  rela- 
tions of  a  perlon  (lain  are  allowed  to  accept  a  compo- 
lition  in  money,  to  require  the  murderer  to  furrender 
himfelf  to  juftice,  or  to  avenge  themfelves  on  him  or  his 
family.  The  paffion  of  avarice  is  often  found  to  afford, 
among  barbarians,  the  beft  means  of  fubduing  animo- 
fity  ;  but  in  many  places  among  the  Arabian?  it  is  ac- 
counted difgraceful  to  take  money  for  the  fhedding  of 
blood,  which,  by  their  laws  of  honour,  can  be  expiated 
only  by  blood.  Their  refined  malice  even  refufes  to 
be  fatisfied  by  the  deftruftion  of'  the  affafTiti  either  by 
their  own  hands  or  by  the  hand  of  public  juftice  ; 
for  this  would  be  to  deliver  from  an  unworthy  mem- 
ber a  family  which  deferves  no  inch  favour  from  them : 
hence  they  revenge  themfelves,  as  cuftom  allows,  by 
fubllituting  an  innocent  to  the  guilty  perfon,  and  feek 
an  opportunity  of  flaying  the  chief  or  the  moft  confi- 
derable  perfon  of  the  race  of  him  by  whom  they  have 
been  irjjured.  When  a  murder  has  been  committed, 
therefore,  the  two  families  are  in  continual  fears  till 
fome  one  or  other  of  the  murderer's  family  be  fiain. 
Til'  this  occur  no  reconciliation  can  tr^ke  place,  and 
the  quarrel  is  occafionallv  renewed.  If  in  the  contffl 
a  man  of  the  murdered  perfon's  family  happen  to  fall, 
there  can  b?  no  peace  till  two  others  of  the  murderer's 
have  been  llain,  and  there  are  inlfances  of  fuch  family 
feuds  lading  forty  years. 

Nor  is  the  point  o^  honour  confined  to  fuch  cafes  as 
thofe  wc  have  now  mentioned.  The  noble  Bedouins 
carry  their  pride  higher  than  even  our  barbarous  an- 
ceftors  feem  to  hare  done.  If  one  fchieck  fays  to  an- 
other, with  a  ferious  air,  "  thy  bonnet  is  dirty."  or 
"  the  wrong  fide  of  thy  turban  is  out."  nothing  but 
blood  can  wa(h  away  the  reproach  ;  '^nd  not  merely 
the  blood  of  the  ofTendcr-i,  but  that  alfo  of  all  the  Arabs 
of  his  family.  An  infult  offired  to  the  beard  of 
an  Arab  is  regarded  with  equal  indignation,  and  pro- 
duces equal  refentment. 

When   thefe  capital  points,  however^  are  avoided, 
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of  temper  againft  reproachful  laneuagi.  When  a  dif- 
pute  happens  fuddenly  to  arifc  among  them,  they  make 
much  noife,  and  are  apt  to  forget  ihemlelves,  and  to 
proceed  to  extremities  ;  but  (liould  an  indifferent  per- 
fon calmly  fay  to  them,  "  think  of  God  and  his  pro- 
phet," they  inllantly  m  ke  an  effort  to  refume  their 
trfinquillity,  and  a  reconciliation  is  effeflrd.  If  this 
contell  cnnnot  be  fettled  at  once,  they  choofe  arbitrators 
to  whofe  decifion  they  fubmit. 

The  manners  of  the  Ar;bs  are  grave  and  ferious.  Manner*. 
As  foon  as  boys  attain  to  five  or  fix  years  of  age,  they 
pafs  whole  days  together  in  their  father's  company, 
and  are  indeed  allowed  to  be  a-^  leldom  out  of  it  as  pof- 
fible.  Being  thus  always  under  the  eyes  of  perfons 
advanced  in  life,  they  acquire  a  penfivenels  and  gravi- 
ty of  manners,  and  an  air  of  recolleftion,  at  a  very  early 
age.  Their  imaginations  being  accuftomed  to  barren 
deferts  and  bare  rocks,  are  apt  to  acquire  a  gloomy 
call  ;  but  in  Yemen  or  Arabia  Felix,  where  the  foil 
is  more  fertile  and  the  population  more  confiderable, 
they  polTefs  fufficient  vivacity  of  charafter,  and  are 
extremely  fond  of  fociety.  In  the  touns  of  Syria  in 
which  they  fettle  they  are  far  more  cheerful  and  fond 
of  amufement  than  the  Turks.  Both  there  and  in 
Arabia  Felix  they  are  fond  of  frequenting  coffeehoufes 
and  public  markets. 

In  the  earliert  ages  the  Arabians  were  always  ac-  Literatuife 
counted  admirers  of  poetry,  and  were  accuflomed  ta 
celebrate  in  verfe  the  military  exploits  of  their  chiefs. 
The  genius  and  merit  of  a  riling  poet  was  rewarded 
by  the  applaufe  of  his  own  and  of  the  kindred  tribes  ; 
and  they  regarded  him  as  a  herald  rifen  up  to  immor- 
talize their  renown.  Before  the  days  of  Mahomet 
there  exified  an  inftitution  which  the  fanaticifm  of  his 
firfl  followers  abolilhed.  An  annual  fair  was  held, 
to  which  the  moft  diftant  or  holtlle  tribes  reforted,  and 
which  lafted  thirty  days.  For  fome  time  before  and 
after  this  fair,  amounting  in  all  to  two,  or  as  lome  fay, 
to  four  months,  a  general  truce  took  place  ;  during 
which  every  public  and  private  quarrel  was  tufpendcd 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Arabia.  This  truce 
was  fanflioned  by  the  laws  of  honour  ;  and,  as  a  breach 
of  it  was  attended  with  perpetual  infamy,  every  fword 
was  religloufly  ftieathed  while  it  lafted.  At  this  great 
market  not  only  corn  and  wine,  but  alfo  eloquence 
and  poetry  were  exchanged.  The  prize  ivas  difputed 
by  the  emulation  ef  the  bards,  and  the  viiiorious  per- 
formance was  depofited  in  the  archives  of  the  prince  ; 
and,  on  fome  extraordinary  occafions,  infcribed  in  let- 
ters of  gold,  and  fufpcnded  in  the  temple  of  Mecca, 
which  even  in  thefe  early  times  was  a  place  of  nation- 
al pilgrimage.  Generofily  and  valour  formed  the  fa- 
vourite theme  of  the  fongs  of  the  Arabi.m  poets  ;  and 
their  keeneft  fatire  or  bittercft  reproach  againft  a  def- 
picable  race,  confiftcd  of  the  sfRrmation,  that  the  men 
knexv  not  how  to  give,  nor  the  women  to  deny.  Such 
a  fellival  refembling,  in  fom<  rteal'ure,  the  Olympic 
games  of  the  Greeks,  muft  have  poflVflVd  confiderable 
influence  in  humanizing  tlie  manners  of  the  people. 
As  the  northern  part  of  Arabia  v;as  fituated  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  moft  civiliztd  nations  of  antiquity, 
whofe  caravans  muft  have  been  continually  pafTing 
through  it  J  its  inhabitants,  therefore,  could  not  fail 
i  at 
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flrangers  bririfjs  dlonj;  with  it.  As  »  coimm  rcc  wiili 
India  appear")  at  a  very  early  period  to  h^ve  bcci  c.ir- 
ried  on  Ijy  fea  from  the  foutherii  pirts  ol  the  jienin- 
fula,  it  is  probable  th.it  fuch  a  portion  of  litti-.iture 
as  mij;ht  be  rt'iuifite  for  conducing  its  traidM^^ioiis 
would  be  cultivated  by  the  Arabimis  in  a  very  didant 
antiquity.  Literature  however  Wis  never  dilhiltd  to 
any  great  extent  in  this  iseniiilula.  In  the  noMhern 
parts,  indeed,  or  in  the  Syrian  dcliirt,  where  tlie  Ro- 
man and  I'erfian  empi.ts  flouiilhrd  on  each  fiac,  the 
Arabian  city  of  Palmyra  appears  to  have  received  and 
cultivdted  tiie  learning  and  the  arts  of  Greece  ;  and  at 
a  future  period,  when  the  lacccflTors  of  Mahonut  car- 
ried their  dominioii  into  other  countiies,  in  which  they 
fettled  and  purfued  the  arts  of  piace,  the  Arabian  con- 
querors cultivated  various  branches  of  literature.  At 
all  times,  however,  the  defert  itfeU,  or  the  native  coun- 
try of  the  Arabians,  has  exhibited  an  illiterate  race  of 
men.  At  prtfent  their  youth  are  not  indeed  entire- 
ly neglefled.  The  chiefs  of  the  defert  can  frequently 
read  and  write,  and  in  the  cities  inany  of  the  lowed 
of  the  people  poffcfs  thcfe  qualifications.  They  have 
fchools  in  their  mofques  for  the  education  of  liie  poor; 
and  in  great  towns  there  are  Ichools  to  ivhich  perlons 
in  better  circumllances  fend  their  funs;  but  no  giils  at- 
tend the  public  fchools,  being  privately  taught  at 
home  by  women.  The  Arabians  can  fcarccly  be  (aid 
to  poffcfs  any  fcience.  Aftronomy  is  fomewhat  valued 
by  them,  but  only  in  fublcrviency  to  altrology,  a  fci- 
ence highly  erteemed  and  very  lucrative  in  the  Eaft, 
thouoh  prohibited  by  the  Mahometan  law.  From 
their  ignorance  they  are  indeed  extremely  fond  of 
what  are  called  the  occull  fcienccs,  which  are  fuppofed 
to  enible  their  pofTcffors  to  becjme  familiar  with  genii, 
and  to  oblige  them  to  obey  their  plealure,  to  teach 
how  to  command  the  winds  and  feafons,  to  cure  the 
bites  of  ferpents  and  many  difeafes  or  infirmities.  A 
great  part,  however,  of  thefe  occult  fciences  have  ap- 
peared to  llrangers  to  be  nothing  more  than  tricks, 
which  the  creduliiy  of  the  people  induces  individuals 
to  praflife  upon  them.  The  Arabians  are  alfo  extreme- 
ly fuperllitious.  It  frequently  happens  that  a  town 
has  been  reared  on  the  fpot  which  it  occupies  merely 
in  confecjuence  of  its  having  been  the  dwelling  place 
of  fome  Mahometan  hermit  or  faint.  In  this  way  the 
city  of  Lolieia  was  founded.  Its  founder  and  patron 
was  a  faint  called  Schteck  SWei,  who  fpent  his  days  in 
a  hut  on  the  (liore  of  the  Red  fea.  A  houfe  of  prayer 
was  afterwards  ralfed  over  his  tomb,  and  fome  devout 
perfons  imagining  it  would  be  a  great  happiiiefs  to  live 
near  the  remains  of  fo  holy  a  perfon,  built  huts  around 
it.  Nearly  at  the  fame  time  the  fea  having  retreated 
from  a  neighbouring  harbour,  an  accident  which  is 
always  happening  on  the  Arabian  coaft,  the  inhabi- 
tants deferted  it,  and  fettled  at  Loheia,  wliich  is  now 
a  well-frequentcd  port.  In  the  fame  way  the  city  of 
Beit  el  Fakeh  originated  around  the  tomb  of  a  faint 
called  AchnieJ  ilm  Mufa.  Some  devout  perfons  built 
themftlves  cottages  round  his  tomb,  and  the  harbour 
of  Galelka  being  about  the  fame  lime  choaked  up,  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city  remox-ed  thither.  This  faint 
was  a  great  worker  of  miracles.  A  Turkilh  pacha, 
who  had  beeri  for  20  years  a  captive   in  Spain,  where 
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he  was  boutid  with  ponderous  chaini  to  two  large  ^^'■'• 
Hones,  long  and  viinly  invoked  the  aid  of  different  » 
fiiii'ii.  Lid  of  oil  he  bethought  himfclf  of  the  great 
Achmed,  and  invoked  him  alfoin  lii«  turn.  I'lie  laint 
llretchrd  out  hii  hand  fiom  his  tomb  -,  and  at  that  ve- 
ry iiiftant,  in  the  prcfcncc  of  many  wiinefri,  the  |)ach4 
arrived  from  Spain,  bearii.g  with  liiru  hit  chains  and 
the  iloncs  to  which  they  were  fixed.  Thi?  miracle 
took  place  not  many  year*  ago  on  tiie  eve  of  the  fcfti- 
val  of  the  faint,  and  the  Arab*  regard  it  as  authenti- 
cated by  unexceptionable  evidence,  notwilhltandin^ 
nil  prayers  or  invocations  to  faint*  are  fltifHy  pro- 
iiibited  by  the  Koran.  Another  miracle  performed 
by  Ilmael  Mulk,  the  patron  faint  of  the  city  of  Tage*, 
is  cafily  accounted  for.  Two  beggars  had  aflted  cha- 
rity horn  the  dola  or  governor  of  Tatr»,  but  only  one 
ol  thim  had  tilted  of  his  bounty.  'J  he  other  went 
upon  this  to  the  tomb  of  Ifmael  Mulk  to  implore  bis 
aiil.  Ifmael,  who,  when  alive,  had  reen  very  chapi- 
tal)le,  ftrttched  his  hand  out  of  the  tomb,  and  gave 
the  beggar  a  letter  containing  an  order  on  the  dola  to 
pay  the  neggar  an  hundred  crowns.  Upon  examin- 
ing thiso'der  with  the  v;reateft  care,  it  was  found  that 
Ilniael  Mulk  had  written  it  with  his  own  hand,  and 
fealed  it  with  his  feal.  The  governor  could  not  re- 
fufe  payment,  but  to  avoid  all  fubfequent  trouble 
from  furh  bilh  of  exchange,  he  had  a  wall  built  in- 
cloling  the  tomb. 

In  the  fouthern  parts  of  Arabia  the  poflerity  of  the 
faints  are  treated  with  as  much  refpeft  as  is  (hewn  to 
the  defcendants  of  Mahomet  at  Mecca,  which  is  vcr)- 
great.  Every  perfon  who  can  number  a  reputed 
faint  among  his  anceliors,  is  dignified  with  the  title  of 
Schictk,  and  accounted  an  ecclcfiaftic  by  birth.  Fa- 
milies thus  find  it  their  interell  to  eftablilh,  by  everv 
poffible  means,  the  faniSlity  of  the  perfon  from  w  horn 
they  are  defcended,  and  to  maintaiii  the  authenticity 
of  the  miracles  afcribed  to  him.  In  this  msnner,  in 
fpite  of  the  Koran,  which  is  {Iridly  unitarian,  the 
fuperllitious  worlhip  of  faints  is  daily  extending  its 
influence  among  the  Arabs,  and  feigned  miracles  are 
confequently  multiplying,  fo  that  they  may  be  faid  in 
fome  nuafure  to  be  relapfing  into  the  polyiheiim  of 
their  anceftors.  At  the  fame  time  it  is  to  bt  obierved, 
that  within  thefe  forty  years  a  fort  of  reformation  of  reli- 
gion has  been  attempted,  and  even  accompliihcd,  in  a 
part  of  the  central  or  mountainous  country  rf  Arabia, 
by  one  Abdul  Wahheb,  in  whofe  fimily  a  fovereignty 
of  confiderahle  extent  has  beer*  cllablidied.  He  taught 
that  God,  as  the  creator  and  governor  of  the  world,  is 
the  only  proper  objeift  of  worlhip.  He  forbade  the  in- 
vot^.tinn  of  faints,  and  the  \exy  mention  of  the  name 
of  Mohoraet,  or  of  any  other  prophet,  in  praver,  as 
praflices  favouring  of  idolatry.  He  forbade  the  ma- 
king of  vows  to  obtain  deliverance  from  danger,  as  a 
crime  againft  providence.  He  reprefentcd  Mofes, 
Mahomet,  Jefus  Chrift,  who  were  refpefted  by  his 
countrymen  as  prophets,  as  merely  great  men,  whofe 
hidory  might  be  read  with  improvement  ;  denying  that 
any  book  was  ever  written  by  divine  infpiration,  or 
brought  down  fiora  heaven  by  the  angel  Gabriel. 

Ir.    thinly-peopled  countries   men    can    aflord  to  be„,  •^',. 
hofpitable  to  ftrangers,  becaufe  they  fee  them  feldom.  jnd  chiri-^- 
In  Arabia,   however,  this  virtue   is   flill  more  valued  \ 

than  elfewhere.      Poverty  is  a  misfortune  very  general 
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■*"^'^'  ^  among  the  people  of  this  country;  and  when  traveUing 
through  their  deferts  they  are  apt  to  fuffer  great  hard- 
fliips  both  from  hunger  and  thirft.  Hence  among 
them  kindnefsto  ftrangers,  and  charity  to  the  poor,  are 
the  mod  popular  of  all  virtues,  and  a  breach  of  the  fa- 
cred  laws  of  hofpitality  is  produfllve  of  the  moft  inde- 
lible diflionour.  The  rapacity  of  even  an  Arabian 
robber  is  checked  by  the  influence  of  this  law,  and  an 
enemy  is  fafe  with  thofe  who  have  confented  to  taife 
along  with  him  a  morfel  of  bread.  On  the  whole  it 
appears  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  territory, 
though  in  general  barbarians,  are  yet  of  a  mixed  cha- 
rafter.  A  part  of  them  have  in  every  age  participa- 
ted the  civilization  of  the  countries  in  their  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  though  the  tribes  of  the  defert  have  been 
always  in  fome  meafure  independent,  and  governed 
only  by  their  own  fancy  or  prejudices,  yet  they  have 
always  acknowledged  a  connexion  with  the  rell  of  the 
nation  that  refide  in  towns,  or  that  cultivate  the  foil. 
Thougli  labouring  under  a  degree  of  that  tendency  to 
indolence  which  is  common  to  rude  nations,  yet  their 
poverty  and  the  hardiliips  to  which  they  are  inured, 
prepare  them  for  the  toils  of  war,  and  render  them  ca- 
pable of  enterprife. 

Of  the  prefent  Perfian  empire,  in  a  general  view  of 
Alia,  it  is  unneceffary  to  take  much  notice.  Both 
fides  of  the  Perfian  gulf  are  to  fome  diftance  polTcfl'ed 
bv  the  Arabs,  and  the  interior  provinces  have  lunk 
into  decay  under  a  long  fucctfTion  of  military  ulurpa- 
tions.  Cultivation  is  in  a  great  meafure  confined  to 
the  near  neighbourhood  of  a  few  towns  :  and  a  confider- 
able  part  of  the  open  country  is  ufed  for  the  pafturage 
of  the  cattle  of  wandering  hordes  of  barbarians  that 
have  defcended  from  Tartary,  and  that  now  occupy 
thefe  feats  of  ancient  civilization  and  riches. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  between  the  Per- 
fian gulf  on  the  fouth.  and  the  Cafpian  fea  on  the  north, 
but  neareft  to  the  Cafpian,  a  chain  of  mountains,  the 
celebrated  Taurus  of  the  ancients,  proceeds  from  the 
ftraits  of  the  Dardanelles  eaftward  to  the  front  of  the 
high  central  region  of  Afia  called  Imaus.  After  paf- 
fing  the  Cafpian  fea  and  the  Perfian  gulf,  thele  moun- 
tains widen  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  middle  ridge,  as 
it  reaches  Imaus,  becomes  very  elevated.  This  middle 
ridge  appears  to  be  crofled  by  no  rivers,  and  according- 
ly the  ftreams  which  defcend  from  itfelf,  or  from  Imaus 
on  the  northern  fide  of  it,  proceed  in  a  north-weflerly 
direftion  to  the  Cafpian  or  the  lake  Aral.  Thefe  are 
chietly  the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes,  To  the  fouth  of 
the  middle  ridge  of  Taurus,  the  rivers  defcend  fouth- 
ward  to  the  Arabian  fea  or,  Indian  ocean.  The  prin- 
cipal river  that  defcends  fouthward  from  the  wcftern  or 
River  Sind  fouth-welfern  front  of  Imau-.  is  the  river  Slnd  or  Indus, 
or  Indus,  the  upper  branches  of  which  approach  very  near  to 
thofe  of  the  Oxus  ;  and  it  may  be  proper  here  to  re- 
mark that  the  prefent  commerce  between  the  Ruffian 
empire  and  India  proceeds  in  this  channel.  The  mer- 
chants, after  leaving  the  Cafpian  fea,  travel  in  caravans 
or  bodies  up  the  river  Oxus  and  down  the  river  Indus. 
In  the  mountainous  country  near  the  wellcrn  and 
fouth-weftern  front  of  Imaus,  are  feveral  beautiful 
valleys,  which  in  all  ages  have  been  the  admiration  of 
travellers.  Among  thefe  we  maymention  between  Imaus 
and  the  Cafpian,  the  valley  or  country  of  Sogdia  with 
its  capital  Samarcand.     This  country  was  in  ancient 
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times  accounted  by  the  orientals  a  terreftrial  paradife, 
pofltffing  all  the  fertility  of  a  torrid  climate  with  the 
falubrity  of  the  coldcft  regions.  Not  lefs  remaikable, 
upon  the  fouth-wtUern  front  of  Imaus  on  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  river  Indus,  is  the  valley  of  Caflimere, 
which  in  every  age  has  been  the  happy  valley  of  the 
Indian  poets,  or  the  paradife  of  Hindcollan.  It  is  of 
an  oval  form,  about  So  miles  in  length  and  40  in 
breadth,  and  is  fuppoled  to  have  been  once  filled  with 
water,  which  having  burft  its  mound,  left  this  valley 
fertilized  to  the  moll  dittant  ages  by  the  mud  which 
had  been  depofited  in  it.  The  emperors  of  Hindoo- 
ftan  frequently  viiited  it  to  forget  the  cares  of  govern, 
ment,  and  to  coUeft  new  health  and  vigour  from  the 
falubrity  of  the  air  and  the  beauties  of  the  place.  Ih 
1664  Auvengzebe  went  thither  for  this  purpofe  from 
Agra  his  Indian  capital.  M.  Bernier  attended  in  qua- 
lity of  phyfician  to  one  of  his  omrahs.  The  train  of  the 
emperor  was  extremely  fplendid.  The  heats  onthe 
march  were  dreadful,  as  the  lotty  mountains  that  ikirt 
the  front  of  the  high  region  ot  Tartaiy  pre\ent  the 
cool  air  of  the  north  from  delcending  to  refrelh  the 
parched  plains  of  India.  A  vaft  mountain  called 
Dember  divides  Calhmere  from  India.  1  he  fouthern 
fide  of  this  mountain  is  ftecp  and  arid.  The  procef- 
fion  encamped  in  the  channel  of  a  large  toirent  dried 
up,  full  of  land  and  ftones,  which  were  burning  hot. 
"  After  pafling  the  Bember  (fays  M.  Bernier)  we  pafs 
from  a  torrid  to  a  temperate  zone  ;  for  we  had  no 
fooner  mounted  this  dreadful  wall  of  the  world,  I  mean 
this  high,  fteep,  black,  and  bald  mountain  of  Bember, 
than  in  defcending  on  the  other  fide,  we  found  an  air 
that  was  pretty  tolerable,  frefh,  gentle  and  temperate. 
But  tliat  which  furpriled  me  more  in  thefe  mountains 
was  to  find  myfelf  in  a  trice  tranfported  out  of  the  In- 
dies into  Europe.  For  feeing  the  eaith  covered  with 
all  our  plants  and  fhrubs,  except  hyffop,  thyme,  mar- 
joram, and  rofemary,  1  Imagined  I  was  in  fome  of  our 
mountains  of  Auvergne  in  the  midft  of  a  foreft  of  all 
kinds  of  trees,  pines,  oaks,  elms,  plane-trees.  And  I 
was  the  more  aftonilhed,  becaufe  in  all  thofe  burning 
fields  of  Indoftan,  whence  I  came,  I  had  feen  almoft 
nothing  of  all  that. 

"  Among  other  things  relating  to  plants  this  fur- 
prifed  me,  that  one  and  a  half  days  journey  from  Bem- 
ber I  found  a  mountain  that  was  covered  with  them 
on  both  fides,  but  with  this  difference,  that  on  the  fide 
of  the  mountain  that  was  foutherly  towards  the  Indies 
there  was  a  mixture  of  Indian  and  European  plants, 
and  on  that  which  was  expofed  to  the  north  I  obfervtd 
none  but  European  ones,  as  if  the  former  had  partici- 
pated of  the  air  and  temper  of  Europe  and  the  Indies, 
and\lie  other  had  been  merely  European."  The  fame 
traveller  proceeds  in  his  defcription  of  this  valley  or 
kingdom  of  Caflimere.  "  Thoufands  of  cafcadcs  de- 
fcend from  the  furrounding  mountains  of  this  en- 
chanting plain,  and  forming  rivulets  meandring  through 
all  parts,  render  it  fo  fair  and  fruitful,  that  one  would 
take  this  whole  kingdom  for  iome  great  evergreen 
garden,  intermixed  with  villages  and  boroughs  dif- 
covering  themfelves  between  trees,  and  diverfilitd  by 
meadows,  fields  of  rice,  corn,  and  divers  other  le- 
gumes, of  hemp  and  fa(rr(m,  all  interlaced  with  ditches 
full  of  water,  with  chaimtls  with  fmall  lakes  and  livu- 
lets  here  and  there.      Up  and  down  everywhere  are 
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Afia.      alfo  feci!  fome  of  our  European  plants,  flowcr«,  and  all 
■"^  forts  of  our  trees,   as  apples,   pears,  prunes,  apricots, 

cherries,  nut^,  vines.  The  particular  gardens  arc  full 
of  melons,  (kirrcts,  beets,  radillics,  all  lorts  of  our  pot- 
herbs, and  of  fomc  we  have  not." 

This  dcliglitful  fpot  is  furroundcd  by  the  mountains 
adjoining;  to  Iin.ius,  uhicii  arc  of  vaft  lieij^ht  and  rude 
ofped,  perpetually  covered  with  fnow.  At  the  foot  of 
the  exterior  chain  of  mountains  is  an  inner  circle  of 
hills,  whicli  abound  in  trees,  grafs,  and  various  forts  of 
vegetation,  and  which  are  full  of  all  kinds  of  cattle,  as 
cows,  (hecp,  goats,  gazelles,  and  mulks.  The  exterior 
iT\ountains  arc  fo  lofty  and  cold,  that  the  pioneers  of 
Aurengzebe  were  obliged  to  cut  through  a  glaciere, 
or  a  great  mafs,  as  Bernier  calls  it,  of  icy  fnow.  The 
capital  is  fomctimcs  called  Ca/Zw/crf,  fomctimes  Sirina- 
gur,  and  fometimcs  Nagm.  It  is  in  N.  Lat.  34.  12.  or. 
the  banks  of  a  celebrated  river,  ^.\\e  fnhu/ofus  llydaffies 
of  the  ancients.  Its  current  is  fmootli,  and  it  is  navi- 
gable in  Cilhmcre  by  fniall  boats.  The  town  was  in 
Bernier's  time  three  quarters  of  a  French  league  long 
on  both  fides  of  the  river,  and  extending  from  it  along 
a  navigable  canal  to  a  fmall  but  beautiful  lake.  The 
houfes  are  built  of  wood,  four  (lories  or  more  in  height. 
The  lower  llory  is  for  the  cattle,  the  next  for  the  fa- 
mily, and  the  third  and  fourth  ferve  as  warehoufes. 
•  The  roofs  are  planted  with  tulips,  which  have  a  raoft 
beautiful  cfFeft  in  the  fpring.  Every  part  of  the  coun- 
try exhibits  the  remains  of  palaces,  pavilions,  and  gar- 
dens, formed  there  by  the  emperors  of  Hindooftan. 
The  periodicnl  lains  which  almoU  deluge  the  reft  of 
India,  are  excluded  from  Calhmere  by  the  height  of 
the  mountains  ;  and  it  cxjieriences  only  light  (howers, 
which,  however,  are  fufficient  to  feed  the  thoufands  of 
cafcades  which  dcfcend  into  the  valley  from  every  part 
of  the  ftupendous  and  romantic  bulwark  of  mountains 
by  which  it  is  encircled.  The  horfes  of  this  country 
are  fmall,  hardy,  and  fure-footed.  The  cows  are  black 
and  ugly,  but  yield  abundance  of  milk  and  excellent 
butter.  They  have  alio  a  kind  of  (heep  which  is  ufed 
to  carry  burdens.  The  elk  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
wild  animals  that  inhabit  the  woods  at  the  bafe  of  the 
fnowy  mountains  in  the  jieighbourhood. 

Callimere  is  famous  for  its  manufafture  of  (hawls 
made  of  the  wool  of  the  broad-tailed  Ihcep  of  Thibet, 
whofe  fleeces,  in  finenefs,  beauty,  and  length,  are  faid  to 
exceed  all  others  in  the  world.  The  Calliraerians  en- 
grofs  this  article,  and  have  faftors  in  all  parts  of  Thi- 
bet for  buying  up  the  wool,  which  is  lent  into  C^llimere 
and  worked  into  fliawls  ofthehighert  value.  The  In- 
dian emperor  Akbar,  who  conquered  this  country  in 
1585,  greatly  encouraged  this  raanufaflure,  and  intro- 
duced it  into  Lahore.  The  natural  colour  of  the  wool 
is  faid  to  be  gray  tinged  with  red,  but  fometimes  it  is 
quite  white. 

The  Caflimerians  are  accounted  an  ingenious  people, 
fond  of  poetry,  and  having  a  language  of  their  own. 
They  are  induftrious  mechanics,  and  the  various  ar- 
ticles of  their  workmanfhip  are  fent  to  all  parts  of 
India,  They  are  celebrated  for  the  finenefs  of  their 
features  and  their  admiiahle  complexions.  They  look 
like  Europeans,  and  neither  referable  their  neighbours 
of  Tartaiy  nor  of  India,  having  nothing  of  the  flat 
nofes  and  fmall  eyes  of  the  Tartars,  nor  of  the  black 
■colour  of  the  Indians.     In  the^ime  of  Bernier  the  In- 
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dian    courtiers    were    extremely    fulicitou*    to    obtain       '^f"- 
Caflunetian   women,  to  have  children  by  them  whiter  "^~* 
than  the  natives  of  Hiiido'illan,  that  thty  might   pif« 
for  the  true  iVlogul  breed  of  the   fame  race  with  their 
monarch. 

As  already  mentioned,  India  conp.fti  of  two  penin- 
fulas,  one  to  the  wcdward,  and  the  other  to  the  eart« 
ward  of  the  Ganges.  The  wtftorn  pcniiilula  is  over- 
looked from  the  north,  by  that  part  o:  the  chain  of 
Imans  or  Eroodus  whi(  h  coiiftitutek  the  foutli'-tn  front  j< 
of  the  region  of  Tartaiy.  In  the  (outh-welli  rn  fiHc  ofScuicei  of 
this  high  region  the  rivers  Gai.gcs  and  Indus  have '''^ ^"R** 
their  fource.  After  advancing  w'eltward  to  no  great 
diilance  from  the  Indus,  the  river  Ganges  turns  to- 
wards the  louth,  and  afterwards  traverfes  almoft  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  peninfula  in  an  eaftcrly  dircflioii, 
till  at  laft  it  proceeds  fouth  into  the  bay  or  gulf  of 
Bengal,  The  Indus,  rifing  in  the  fouth-wellern  part 
of  Tartary,  called  Ca/hgar,  defcends  in  a  fouih  but 
fomewhat  wefterly  couric,  till  it  enters  the  Arabian 
fea  by  various  channels  to  the  northward  of  the  bay  of 
Cutch.  At  in  mouth,  it  has  a  broad  delta  or  traft  of 
fertile  land,  like  the  Nile  in  Egypt,  formed  by  its  own 
alluvions,  or  the  depofition  of  mud  brought  don  u 
from  the  high  country  by  the  periodical  floods  t 
which  it  is  fubjetl.  To  a  great  diftance  from  the  fe* 
it  flows,  like  the  Nile,  along  a  fertile  valley  enriched 
by  its  inundations.  Parallel  to  the  channel  of  the  ri- 
ver, after  it  has  received  all  its  tributary  flreams,  run 
two  chains  of  mountains,  by  which  its  courfe  is  direft- 
ed,  and  its  valley  is  feparated  from  other  countries.  Be- 
yond the  mountains,  on  the  ea(t,  extends  a  fandy  de- 
fert  of  200  miles  in  breadth,  by  which  the  valley  of  the 
Indus  is  Ihut  out  from  the  reft  of  India.  The  whole 
courle  of  this  river  amounts  to  nearly  looo  miles.  It 
has  an  uninterrupted  navigation  from  the  fea,  for  flat- 
bottomed  vcflels  of  nearly  200  tons,  as  high  as  the 
city  of  Lahore,  at  the  diilance  of  about  65;  miles. 
The  current  of  the  Indus  muft  be  rapid,  as  veflels  fre- 
quently fall  down  the  river  from  Lahore  in  I  2  days  ; 
but  the  afccnding   paffage  requires  fix  or  feven  weeks. 

As  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges  nearly  peninfulate  orr^j J^  j,._ 
enclofe  wellern  India  on  the  north,  in  a  manner  fimilaricribed. 
to  that  in  which  it  is  enclofed  by  the  ocean  on  the 
fouth,  we  Ihall  take  fome  farther  notice  of  the  courfe 
of  the  Indus.  This  river  is  the  moft  wellerly  of  In- 
dia. Before  it  enters  the  narrow  traft  already  men- 
tioned between  the  mountains,  which  run  parallel  to 
its  courfe,  it  is  formed  by  the  contribution  of  a  variety  of 
ftreams,  which  have  their  fources  in  the  rugged  country 
a'djacent  to  high  Tartary.  Thele  river-:,  whofe  union 
forms  the  Indus,  water  a  large  and  fertile  territory,  a 
part  of  which  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the  ancient 
Perfian  empire  of  Darius  Hyftafpes.  Various  great 
and  populous  cities  have  in  different  ages  llood  upon 
thefc  Itreams,  in  what  is  called  the  Panjab,  or  country 
of  the  five  rivers,  which  confifts  of  fpacious  and  fertile 
plains.  Alexander  the  Great  reached  thefe  plains, 
and  they  formed  the  fcene  of  his  exploits  againft  Po- 
rus  and  other  Indian  kings.  Here  alfo  ended  the  pro- 
grels  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror.  H,;  built  a  fleet 
of  veffels,  and  defcended  the  river  with  bis  array  ;  an 
attempt  which  he  is  faid  to  have  been  induced  to  make, 
from  a  notion  that  he  h:id  found  out  the  head  of  the 
Nile.  As  in  his  time  it  was  not  known  to  the  Greeks 
4  Z  that 
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tbat  any  other  river  in  the  uoild,  excepting  that  of 
•'  Egypt,  contained  crocodiles,  the  difcovery  of  cro- 
codiles in  the  river  Indus,  fuggefted  the  notion  in 
thefe  times,  when  geography  was  fo  little  underftood, 
that  there  might  be  fome  communication  between  this 
river  and  the  great  river  of  Africa.  Arrian  fays,  that 
Alexander  had  even  written  to  his  mother  an  account 
of  his  difcovery  of  the  head  of  the  Nile.  But  the  voy- 
age down  the  river  pointed  out  the  miftake,  as  it 
brought  him  to  the  ocean. 

The  lower  parts  of  the  Indus,  or  the  fertile  but 
fwampy  land  near  its  mouth,  was  in  the  time  of  the 
ancients  unhealthy  and  hot  in  the  extreme.  This  rich 
delta  or  triingle  of  land  is  of  great  extent,  each  fide 
of  the  triangle  being  115  miles  in  length.  The  mouth 
of  the  river  was  well  known  at  a  very  early  period. 
Not  only  did  Nearchus,  the  admiral  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  farl  from  it  to  the  Perfian  gulf;  but  at  a  much 
earlier  period,  Darius  Hyftafpes,  from  curiofity  to  af- 
certain  the  place  at  which  the  Indus  met  the  ocean, 
built,  according  to  Herodotus,  a  fleet  on  the  borders 
of  Scythia,  that  is,  of  Tartary,  high  up  the  river,  -.ind 
gave  the  command  of  it  to  Scylax,  a  Grecian  of  Ca- 
ryandra,  an  able  failor.  He  was  direfted  to  be  atten- 
tive to  difcoveries  on  both  fides  ;  and  when  he  reached 
the  mouth,  to  fail  wellward,  and  that  way  to  return 
home.  He  executed  his  commiflion,  paffed  the  ftraits 
of  Babelmandel  ;  and  in  thirty  months  from  the  time 
he  failed  from  Cafpatyrus,  landed  fafely  in  Egypt, 
at  the  place  from  whence  it  is  faid,  that  Necho  fent 
his  PhcEnicians  to  circumnavigate  Africa,  by  its  now 
well  known  promontory  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
This  expedition  took  place  in  the  12th  year  of  Darius, 
and  in  the  year  509  before  the  Chriftian  era. 

The  delta  or  low  country  is  ffill  extremely  un- 
healthy. The  heats  are  fo  violent,  in  confequence  of 
the  vicinity  of  the  fandy  deferts,  that  it  is  found  ne- 
celTary  to  ventilate  the  houfes  occafionally,  by  means 
of  apertures  in  the  tops  like  chimneys.  When  the 
hotteft  tvinds  prevail,  the  windows  that  are  clofcly 
fliut  exclude  the  warmer  current  of  the  air,  while 
the  more  elevated  part  of  the  atraofphere  being  cooler, 
defcends  through  the  chimneys.  The  foil  depends  for 
its  fertility  entirely  upon  the  oveiflowings  of  the  river  ; 
and  it  fometimes  happens  that  afingle  fliower  does  not  fall 
during  three  years.  There  are  no  trees  upon  the  delta, 
but  in  the  drier  parts  the  foil  is  covered  with  brulh- 
wood.  The  city  of  Tatta  ftands  in  the  delta,  upon 
the  weftern  branch  of  the  river,  about  65  miles  from 
the  fea,  which  is  the  diflance  to  which  the  tide  af- 
tends.  The  Rrililh  had  at  one  period  a  faftory  here, 
for  the  purpofe  of  tranfniitting  the  EngliHi  broad  cloths 
to  the  high  countries  ;'round  the  lources  of  the  Indus. 
Beyond  Tatta,  various  towns  are  formed  along  tiie 
fertile  banks  of  this  river,  during  its  whole  progrefs 
between  the  parallel  ranges  of  mountains,  which  are 
diftant  from  its  banks  from  30  to  40  miles.  In  lati- 
tude 29°  8',  on  the  eallern  Gde,  the  Indus  is  joined 
by  the  river  Sctlege  or  Hyfudrus  ;  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked, that  in  confequence  of  the  fandy  deferts  by 
wliich  the  lower  parts  of  the  Indus  are  furioundtd, 
this  is  the  firft  river  that  falls  into  it,  in  a  traft  of  520 
miles  from  the  lea.  This  river  Setlege  is  the  louth- 
erii  boundary  of  the  Panjab  already  mentioned,  which 
bavjai;  from  tiiac  imoKmorial  been  a  niofl  fertile  and 
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populous  region,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  frontier  of  Afia. 
India  towards  the  north-weft,  has  been  the  fcene  in  dif-  '  '  K  "' 
ferent  ages  of  the  moll  dreadful  mafTacres,  by  the  ce- 
lebrated deftroyers  of  mankind,  Alexander  the  Great, 
Timur  or  Tamerlane,  and  Kouli  Khan.  The  river 
Setlege  rifes  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Imaus,  and  is  joined 
by  another  ftream,  called  the  Bcyah  or  Hyphajis.  Both 
of  them  pafs  through  a  fertile  tract  of  country. 

About  50  miles  above  the  difcharge  of  the  Setlege,  Chunaub. 
another  river,  called  the  Chunaub  or  Acejines,  falls  into 
the  Indus.  On  the  fouthern  banks  of  the  Chunaub,  .j 
in  latitude  30°  34'  ftands  the  city  of  Moultan,  the  ca- Capital  of 
pital  of  a  province,  in  a  country  very  fertile  in  cotton, 'I's  Barri-' 
and  alfo  in  lugar,  opmm,  brimftone,  galls,  and  abound-''"'* 
ing  in  camels,  which  animals  alfo  arc  reared  in  great 
numbers  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  Indus.  This  city 
is  remarkable  for  being  the  principal  refidence  of  the 
Banians,  an  hereditary  caft  or  tribe,  who  employ 
themfelves  folely  in  commerce,  and  are  the  merchants 
or  brokers  of  India.  Their  chief  refides  here,  but 
they  form  fettltments  in  every  commercial  town  of  In- 
dia i  and  they  fend  colonies  to  the  trading  towns  ot  A- 
rabia  and  Perfia,  and  even  as  far  as  Aftracan.  As 
thefe  die  away  or  incline  to  return  home,  a  fupply  is 
fent  from  India  of  unmarried  young  men.  As 
no  females  attend  them,  they  live  at  Aftracan  and 
fome  other  places,  with  Tartarian  women  ;  but  the  con- 
traft  larts  only  during  their  refidence.  They  are  high- 
ly efteemed  for  the  integrity  of  their  dealings,  and  are 
trufted  to  a  great  extent  by  Europeans  and  other  ftran- 
gers,  as  wtll  as  by  the  natives.  They  are  the  bank- 
ers of  India  ;  and  the  confidence  repofed  in  them  is 
one  of  the  means  by  which  the  civilization  of  that 
country  has  been  prelerved  amldll  its  revolutions  and 
the  fanguinary  wars  of  its  princes.  No  prince  has 
ever  oflfered  violence  to  the  Banians,  with  the  view  of 
extorting  from  them  their  treafures,  without  fpeedily 
finding  himfelf  undone.  His  officers  have  inftantly 
confpired  againft  him,  becaule  by  robbing  the  Banians, 
or  bankers  in  whofe  hands  their  money  was  depoCted, 
he  ultimately  plundered  the  very  perfons  who  fupport- 
ed  his  power,  and  had  the  readieft  accefs  to  his  per- 
fon.  About  160  miles  above  Moultan,  is  Lahore, 
the  capital  of  the  Seiks,  a  let  of  religionifts  who  vene- 
rate the  ox  like  the  Hindoos,  but  who  are  pure  Mo- 
notheifts  and  Predeftinarians,  worlhipping  God  without 
the  ufe  of  images.  They  form  a  fort  of  ariftocratical 
republic.  They  can  raife  100,000  cavalry,  and  they 
have  of  late  become  very  formidable.  They  are  a 
kind  of  Indian  reformers,  hoftile  both  to  the  govera- 
mcnt  and  the  religion  of  the  country.  They  admit  of 
profelytes,  and  have  no  cafts  or  divilion  into  diftinft 
hereditary  profclfions.  In  their  territory  a  vaft  moun- 
tain of  rock  fait  is  found,  which  is  cut  into  dilhes, 
plates,  and  ftands  for  lamps. 

Between  Lahore  and  Moultan,  the  Chunaub  is  join-  Eehut. 
ed  by  the  Bchut  or  the  fabuhfus  Hydafpes,  which 
flows,  as  already  mentioned,  from  the  romantic  Ca(h- 
mere.  A  little  above  the  mouth  of  the  Chunaub,  the 
Indus  receives  an  obfcure  river,  the  Lucca,  from  the 
territory  on  the  north-weft,  called  the  kingdom  of  Can- 
dahar.  The  city  of  Candahar,  fituated  in  N.  Lat.  33. 
E.  Long.  67.  15.  was  anciently  a  place  of  much  im- 
portance, being  tiie  gate  of  India,  with  refpcfl  to  Per- 
fia,   and  the  great    magazine  of  Indian  and  Perfian 
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froodi.  Somewhat  higher,  that  is,  more  northerly, 
tvvo  tributary  (Iream'i  enter  the  Indus,  called  the  Covj 
or  Cofihcnfi,  and  the  Kameh  or  Gurdus.  On  the  for- 
tncr  Hands  the  city  of  Gliizni,  and  on  the  latter  \s  Ca- 
bul.  This  Inft  city  is  in  N.  Lat.  34.  36.  and  R.  Long. 
63.  58.  near  the  foot  of  the  Indian  Caucafus,  01  1- 
maus.  It  ftands  in  fo  happy  a  climate,  that  it  produ- 
ces the  fruits  both  of  the  tempiTatc  and  torrid  zones, 
though  it  is  in  the  near  neif.ihbourhood  of  mountains, 
vs'hol'e  fummils  are  covered  with  perpetual  fnow.  The 
Indian  hillorians  fpeak  of  it  with  raptures.  Cabul  is 
the  refidence  of  the  kings  of  Candahar.  It  has  at  all 
times  been  of  much  importance,  as  the  frontier  of  In- 
dia towards  the  river  Oxus,  which  tlows  into  the  Caf- 
pian  fea  and  towards  Tartary.  In  ancient  times,  it 
always  was  a  great  commercial  magazine,  as  well  as 
an  important  fortrefs.  To  this  day,  it  is  on  tlie  direft 
road  by  which  the  commerce  of  the  fouthern  parts  of 
the  RufTian  empire  is  carried  on  with  India.  It  is  at 
prefent  noted  for  its  vnft  f.iirs  of  horfts  and  cattle,  the 
firft  of  which  are  brought  hither  by  the  Ufbec" Tar- 
tars ;  and  merchants  relort  to  thcTe  markets  from  Per- 
fia,  China,  and  Fartary.  Nrar  the  mouth  of  the  ri- 
ver Kameh,  the  citv  of  Attock  Hands  upon  the  Indus. 
Attock  fignifies  forbidden  ;  this  being  the  original 
boundary  of  Hindooftan,  towards  the  north-weft,  which 
the  Hindoos  were  prohibited  to  pafs.  Here  the  river 
Is  three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad,  and  the  water  is  cold, 
and  the  llream  rapid  and  turbulent,  having  much  black 
fand  fufpended  in  it.  To  this  place  the  Indus  defccnds 
from  the  lofty  mountains  of  Imaus,  and  the  high  re- 
j;ion  of  Tartary.  The  remainder  of  its  courfe,  there- 
fore, lies  through  a  country  little  known,  and  fo  rude 
in  its  foil  and  climate,  as  fcarcely  to  admit  even  of  the 
moft  flender  population. 

Returning  to  the  ocean,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  moft  eaflern  of  the  branches  into  which  the  Indus 
is  divided  toivards  its  mouth,  flows  into  the  bay  or 
gulf  of  Cutch,  which  advances  far  into  the  country, 
receiving  the  river  Puddar.  This  river,  and  the  bay 
into  which  it  flows,  form  one  fide  of  the  fertile  penin- 
fula  of  Guzerat,  the  other  fide  of  the  fame  peninfula 
being  contiguous  to  the  gulf  of  Cambay.  The  weft- 
em  parts  of  the  peninfula  of  Guzerat  are  mountainous 
and  woody.  The  reft  is  extremely  rich,  and  once  famed 
for  a  very  confiderable  commerce  of  its  productions. 
Here  flood  in  former  times,  on  the  promontory  of  Gu- 
zerat in  the  neighbourhood  of  Diu,  one  of  the  hft  re- 
maining poffeffions  of  the  Portuguefe  in  India,  the 
great  temple  or  pagoda  of  Sumnat.  It  was  dcftroyed 
in  the  eleventh  century  by  Mahmud,  the  greateft  of 
tlie  princes  of  that  race  of  Tartars  called  Turh.  He 
was  the  fovereign  of  Ghizni,  which  we  have  already 
noticed  as  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Candahar,  upon 
one  of  the  ftreams  that  fall  into  the  Indus  from  the 
rorth-weft.  Being  a  moft  fanatical  Mahometan,  he 
undertook  12  lioly  wars,  as  they  were  called,  againll 
the  unbelieving  nations  of  India.  Lahore,  Moultan, 
and  Delhi,  were  compt-lled  to  open  their  gates  to  him, 
and  he  at  laft  reached  and  conquered  the  rich  penin- 
fula or  kingdom  of  Guzerat.  On  the  payment  of  a 
tribute,  the  rajahs  preferved  their  dominions,  and  the 
people  their  lives  and  fortunes ",  but  to  the  religion  of 
the  country  Mahmud  was  inexorable.  Many  hundred 
temples   or   pagodas  were  levelled  with  the  ground. 
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Many  ihoufand  idols  were  demolifhcd,  and  tiie  fer-  Aflj 
vants  of  the  Aiabi.n  prophet  were  llimulaird,  and  re-  '~~*""' 
ward'd,  by  the  precious  mflterialt  of  whith  ihcy  were 
cmpoftd.  'I'he  pagoda  of  Sumnat  was  at  this  time 
coiilpicuous  beyond  all  the  xkUvaU  of  Indian  fuperfti- 
tinn.  Its  magnificence  and  lit  drllructior.  deferve  well 
to  be  noticed,  as  indicating  the  chtra6\rr  of  tv.o  Afia- 
tic  nations  :  the  riclies  and  devout  luperftilion  of  the 
one,  and  the  furious  fanalicilni  which  the  other  had 
been  able  to  diifiife  over  a  gieat  p.irt  of  the  ivorld. 
This  pagoda  or  temple,  was  <  ndowed  with  the  reve- 
nue of  2000  villages;  2000  Hrahmins  were  conltcr;-!- 
ed  to  the  fervice  of  the  deity,  whom  they  WMftied 
each  morning  and  evening  with  water  from  the  di- 
ftant  Ganges.  The  (ubordinale  minifttrs  confirted  of 
300  muficians,  300  barbers,  and  JOO  d  ncing  girls, 
confpicuous  for  thiir  birth  or  beauty.  Three  fides  of 
the  temple  were  protected  by  the  octan  ;  the  narrow 
ifthnius  was  fortihed  by  a  natural  or  ailificial  preci- 
pice, and  the  city  and  adjacent  country  wrrr  peopled 
by  a  nation  of  fanatics.  They  ronfeflVd  the  fins  and 
the  punifhment  of  Kinnoge  and  Delhi;  but  thcs  boaft- 
cd,  that  it  the  impious  flrangtr  Ihould  prelume  to  .ip» 
proach  their  holy  pieciii6)s,  he  would  furely  be  over- 
whelmed by  a  h\A\  of  the  divine  vengeance.  By  this 
challenge  the  faith  of  Mahmud  was  animated  to  a  per- 
fonal  trial  of  the  ftrength  of  this  Indian  deity.  Fifty 
thoufand  of  his  wordiippers  were  pierced  by  the  fpears 
of  the  Mofltms ;  the  walls  were  Icaled  ;  the  f^ncfuary 
was  profaned  ;  and  the  conqueror  aimed  a  blo'S'  of  his 
iron  mace  at  the  head  of  the  idol.  The  trembling 
Brahmins  are  faid  to  have  offered  ten  millions  fterling 
for  his  ranfom  ;  and  it  was  urged  by  the  wiftft  coun- 
fellors,  that  the  deftruffion  o;  a  ftone  image  nculd 
not  c'-ange  the  hearts  of  the  Gentoos,  and  that  fuch  a 
fum  might  be  dedicated  to  the  rtlief  of  the  true  be- 
lievers :  "  Your  realons,"  replied  lie  fultan,  "  are 
fpecious  and  ft rong  ;  but  nev?  r  in  the  eyes  of  pofteri- 
ty  ftiall  Mahmud  appear  as  a  merchant  of  idols."  He 
repeated  his  blows,  and  a  trcafure  of  pearls  and  rubie5, 
concealed  in  the  belly  of  the  ftatue,  explained  in  fome 
degree  the  devoi-t  prodigality  of  the  Brahmins.  The 
fragments  of  the  idol  were  dirtiibuti'd  to  Gazna,  Mec- 
ca, and  Medina.  Bagdad  liftcned,  fays  the  hiftorian,  G/We.'?, 
to  the  cdi  ying  tale  ;  and  Malimud  svas  falutid  by  the  soL  t. 
caliph,  w  ith  the  title  of  Guardian  of  the  fortune  and 
faith  of  Mahomet.  ^ 

Adjoining  to  the  peninfula  of  Guzerat,  3rd  at  the  City  oV 
bottom  o'  the  gulf  of  Cambay,  ftands  the  city  of  that^*'"''*}'' 
name,  which  once  was  the  capital  of  a  coi.fiderabie 
kingdom.  It  is  fitunted  in  a  great  manufi-.fluring 
country,  which  furnifhes  large  quantities  of  coarfe, 
unbleach.  d  cottnn  cloth,  for  Ptrifia,  A  labia,  Egypt, 
and  AbvfTinia;  alfo  blue  cloths  for  the  fame  countries, 
and  for  the  Englifli  and  Dutch  trade  on  the  wtftem 
coaft  of  Africa  ;  likewife  blue  ai  d  whitexhecks  to  be 
ufed  as  mantles  in  Arabia  and  Turkey,  fome  coarie, 
and  others  enriched  with  gold  ;  mtfl.ns  for  turban*, 
gauzes,  mixed  fluffs  of  filk  and  cotton,  and  fhanls- 
made  of  the  Caftimerian  wool.  This  countiy  alfo 
fends  annually  to  Surat,  Bengal,  China,  Pcrfia,  snd 
Arabia,  immenfe  q-.jantitit-s  of  raw  cotton,  as  well  as 
rich  embroideries  of  various  kinds.  ^^ 

From  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  Cambay,  the  penin-Fonn  oftht 

fula  of  weftern  India  onav  be  faid  to  begin  in  the  drift- P^"'"'"*  "^ 
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ell  fenfe  •,  as  a  line  of  coaft  here  commences,  which 
proceeds  without  inttrruption,  or  any  confiderable 
bending,  to  Cape  Comorin,  the  routhern  part  of  the 
peninfula,  after  which  the  coaft  fuddenly  turns  to  the 
north-eart  ;  and  the  bay  of  Bengal  bounds  the  penin- 
fula  on  the  e.ift.  From  Cambay  to  Cape  Coraorin,  the 
wefterii  coaft  of  the  penirtfula  may  be  divided  into 
three  unequal  parts.  The  firft  extends  from  the  mod 
advanced  part  of  the  gulf  fouthward,  a  little  beyond 
the  city  of  Surat.  The  fecond  traft  of  coaft,  -Ahich  is 
more  extenfive  than  this,  in  a  fourfold  proportion,  is 
called  the  coafl  of  C'jiican,  or  the  pirate  coajl.  To  the 
fouthvvard  of  this,  tiie  coaft  of  the  peninlula,  all  the 
way  to  Cape  Comorin,  receives  the  appellation  of  the 
Malabar  coaJl.  The  firft  of  thefe  diviiions,  lying  up- 
on the  eaftcrn  fliore  of  the  gulf  of  Cambay,  confilh  of 
a  low  country,  into  which  the  rivers  defcend  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  peninfula  of  Hindoftan.  After 
pafting  Surat,  however,  the  phyfical  ftrufture  of  the 
peninfula  afTumcs  a  peculiar  charafter  well  worthy  of 
attention.  The  Concan  and  Malabar  coafts  which 
form  almoft  the  whole  of  the  wellern  lliores  of  the  pe- 
ninfula are  extremely  low,  and  a  narrow  ftripe  of  le- 
vel land,  of  from  40  to  50  miles  in  breadth,  runs  along 
the  coaft  from  Surat  to  Cape  Comorin.  At  the  back 
of  this  ftripe  of  low  land,  a  chain  of  mountains  runs 
parallel  to  the  fea  ihore.  They  are  called  the  Ghauts, 
and  rife  to  a  furprifing  height,  oppofing  to  the  weft  a 
lofty  wall  of  rugged  and  precipitous  rocks.  The 
whole  chain  feems  one  continued  crelt  or  wall,  inac- 
ceflible  to  the  fummit,  unlefs  by  paths  which  have  been 
worked  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  which  cannot  be  af- 
cended,^even  by  a  (ingle  traveller,  without  the  fa- 
tiguing labour  of  many  hours.  From  the  root  of  thefe 
rocks,  the  plain  towards  the  fea  is  variegated  with 
fmall  hilh,  which  gradually  defcend  into  a  level  and 
fertile  country,  blell  with  a  cool  and  healthy  air. 
The  fmall  hills  near  the  foot  of  the  Ghauts  arc  clothed 
with  forefls  of  the  moft  valuable  timber;  and  from  the 
fides  of  the  mountains  magnificent  catarafts  defcend, 
forming  torrents  which  facilitate  the  conveyance  of  the 
timber  to  the  fea  coaft. 

The  word  Ghauts  iignifies  paffes  ;  but  this  name  has 
been  given  to  the  whole  front  of  rocks  which  over- 
looks the  weftcrn  coaft.  At  the  fummit  of  the  Ghauts 
the  country  is  level,  and  confifts  of  an  elevated  trafl 
of  fertile  and  populous  plains,  which  are  fupported  to 
the  weft  by  the  Ghauts,  as  by  the  walls  of  a  terrace 
formi^d  on  an  immenfc  Icale.  The  country,  however, 
begins  gradually  to  defcend  towards  the  eaft  ;  and  ac- 
cotdlnolv  from  Surat  to  Cape  Comorin*  the  great  ri- 
vers of  the  peninfula  uniformly  flow  from  the  Ghauts 
caltward,  and  form  confiderable  trafls  of  low  rich 
land  upon  th;it  coift,  which  receives  the  appellation  of 
the  Coromandel  coaJl.  Tlius  the  wcftern  peninlula  of 
Indii  muft  be  confidered  as  refembling  a  plane,  gra- 
dually inclining  towards  the  caft,  and  fupported  on  the 
weft  by  a  long  chain  of  lofty  rocks. 

In  the  north-weftern  quarter  of  the  peninfula,  the 
two  moft  confiderable  rivers  that  flow  into  the  gulf  of 
fambav,  are  the  Nerbudda,  in  N.  Lat.  33.  10.  E. 
Long.  8i.  10.  which  runs  a  courfc  of  700  miles,  from 
the  centre  of  the  northern  part  of  the  peninfula  ;  and 
the  tivcr  Tapti,  upon  which  ftands  the  celebrated  city 
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of  Surat,  in  N.  L»t.  21.  1 1.  This  city  has  long  been  Afia. 
well  known  as  a  place  of  great  cocnmctce.  It  is  the^~"v~~ 
port  from  which  the  Mahometan  pilgrims  fail  on  their 
way  to  Mecca.  The  oldeft  Britifti  tadlory  in  India  is 
in  this  city,  and  it  is  ftill  a  place  of  the  firft  commer- 
cial importance.  Wheat  grows  in  great  abundance  in 
the  lurrounding  country,  of  equal  quality  with  that  of 
Europe,  though  it  fcarcely  flourilhes  farther  to  the 
iouth. 

On  the  coaft  of  Concan  or  the  Pliate  coaft, 
iflaiid  of  Bombay,  containing  a  celebrated  Britifti  fet. Concan,  or 
tlement  which  need  not  here  be  noticed.  The  pirate  ^*'^'°''' 
coaft  contains  a  great  variety  of  harbours,  and  is  thus 
defcribed  by  Mr  Rcnnel  :  "  Perhaps  there  are  few 
coafts  fo  much  broken  into  fmall  bays  and  harbours, 
and  that  at  the  fame  time  have  fo  flraight  a  general 
outline.  This  multitude  of  Imall  potts,  uninterrupted 
view  along  ftiore,  and  elevated  coafts  favourable  to  di- 
ttant  vifion,  have  fitted  this  coaft  for  the  ieat  of  pira- 
cy J  and  the  alternate  land  and  fea  breezes  that  pre- 
vail during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  oblige  velTels  to 
navigate  very  near  the  ihore.  No  wonder  then  that 
Pliny  ftiould  notice  them  in  his  time,  as  committing 
depredations  on  the  Roman  Eaft  India  trade  ;  and  al- 
though a  temporary  check  has  been  given  them  in  the 
dertruftion  of  Angria's  ftects,  &.C.  ;  yet  we  may  ex- 
peft  they  will  continue  the  practice  wliile  commerce 
lafts.  They  are  proteSed  by  the  ftiallownefs  of  their 
ports  and  the  ftrength  of  the  country  within.  As  pi- 
rates, they  have  greater  natural  advantages  than  thofe 
of  Barbary,  who  being  compelled  to  roam  far  from 
their  coafts,  have  expenfive  outfets  :  here  the  prizes 
come  to  their  own  doors,  and  the  cruizers  may  be  fe- 
cure  in  port  until  the  prey  is  difcovered." 

In  ancient  times  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  put  on 
board  their  merchant  (hips  a  number  of  archers,  to  de- 
fend them  againft  the  attacks  ot  thefe  pirates.      In  mo- 
dern times  the   pirates  have    made   a    confiderable  fi- 
gure,  particularly   under  a  chief  called   Angria,   who 
was  fubdued  by  the  Englifh,   and  his  port  Ghcriah  ta- 
ken.     They    fometimes  ule    veffels  of    300  tons  with 
three  maftsj   but,  in  general,  they  are  of  1 50  tons  and 
only  two  mafts.      Their  cannon  are  fix  and  nine  poun- 
ders.    They  make  prize  of  all  that  do  not  condefcend 
to  purchafe  their  palTpovts.     As  the   Britifti  trade  in 
thefe  leas  is  carried  on  in  large  veiTels,   it  does  not  fuf- 
fer  from  the  pirates  j  but  the  fhips   of  the   Indians  are 
much  expofed  to  their  enterprifes.      It  is  faid,  that  the 
celebrated  Hyder  Ally  eftablilhed  a  fea  port  upon  this        ,, 
coaft,  at  the  town  of  Mangalore,  with  the  view  of  ac- Mangalof-' 
complidiing  a  moft  grand  but  vifionary  plan.      He  had  HyJer  Al- 
formed  the  projeft  not  only  of  becoming  fovereign  of '' ?  P"^"!'' 
the  Indian  feas,  but  even  retaliating  on  the  Britifti  the£„„i3r.il. 
invafions  they  had  made  into  India.     To  become  a  na- 
val power,  he  invited  ftiipwrights  from   all  countries, 
and  under  them  trained    his  own   fubjcfls.      He  had 
heard  fomcthing  of  the  effefts  of  froft  in  cold  climates, 
and  had  formed  I'ome  ftrange  ideas  of  the  folidity  and 
ftrength,  or  hardncfs,  of  the  waters   of  the  European 
feas.       Under    the    notion,    therefore,    of    combating 
againft   oceans  of  ice,  he  ftrengthencd   his  fhips  with 
planks  of  great  thickncfs.     But  his  port  was  twice  ta- 
ken by   Britifti  detachments.     In    I768    a  fleet   from 
Bombay  brought  away  from  it  nine  great  fliips  and  fe^ 
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Afia.      vcral  IcITcr  ones.      In  I7"l,  he  lisJ  nfarly  finiflied  fix 
^——^—'  {lilps  yt  the  lini',  and  Icver.il  frigates  and  fluops  of  wir, 

,j         when  the  port  of  Mnngalcire  xvns  again  cnpturcd. 
Wat'-r  It  i'  to  be  obfervcd,  that  the  i'.ppi'oach  tn  this  coaft 

laa'^ii-s  Hi'-w  was  formerly   thought    very    dangerous.      Ships   were 


til'  vic'-.iity  tjurri<d  forward    hy  fo  rapid  a  current  that  they  could 
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neither  i^eep  their  reckoning,  nor  dilHiiguitli  the  coart 
during  the  rainy  feafon.  Many  vcfiels  H\.re  confe- 
queiitly  h)ft.  Tlielc  misfortunes  have  ceafed,  fince  an 
cbferv.ition  was  made  of  a  faft  noticed  by  Arrian  in 
anci'-nt  times,  that  in  the  Indian  ocean,  at  a  certain 
dillance  fiom  land,  many  water  ferpents,  from  iz  to  13 
inches  iti  length,  are  to  be  feen  rlfing  above  the  fur- 
face  of  tlie  water.  When  thele  ferpents  are  feen,  they 
indicate  that  the  coall  is  precifcly  two  degrees  diflant. 
This  coall  of  Concan  was  anciently  denominated  the 
Lymirica  regio.  It  was  greatly  frequented  by  Roman 
merchants,  and  is  thus  fpoken  of  by  Arrian  :  "  Origi- 
nally they  performed  only  coafting  voyages  from  har- 
bour to  harbour,  failing  from  Cana,  on  the  coall  of  A- 
rabia  I'elix,  till  Hippalus,  an  adventurous  feaman,  ha- 
ving confidered  the  lituation  of  the  harbours  and  the 
form  of  the  fea,  found  out  a  navigation  through  the 
ocean,  at  the  feafon  in  which  the  winds  blow  with  us 
from  the  fi;a,  and  the  well-fouth-weft  \vind  prevails  in 
tile  Indian  ocean,  w-hich  wind  is  called  Ilif-paliit,  from 
the  firit  difcovcrer  of  that  navigation.  From  that  time 
till  now,  fome  fail  in  adireft  courfe  from  Cana,  others 
from  the  harbour  of  the  Aroraati  :  they  who  fail  for 
Lyraiiica  make  a  longer  ftay  ;  others  who  deer  for 
Jiarygafa  or  Scythia,  (lay  not  above  three  days  ;  they 
fpend  the  rcll  of  the  time  in  completing  their  uiual 
voyage." 

Southward  of  Mangalore,  all  the  way  to  Cape  Co- 
morin,  this  Ihore  receives  the  appellation  of  the  Mala- 
bar  coaft.  It  contains  feveral  towns,  the  firft  of  which 
is  Tellicherry :  I'rom  the  Ihore  to  the  Ghauts,  the  coun- 
try here  and  elfevvhere  is  extremely  beautiful.  Pepper 
is  the  chief  article  of  commerce  ;  but  coffee  is  alfo  cul- 
tivated. There  are  various  other  towns  of  note,  par- 
ticularly M,ihi,  originally  a  French  fettlcment,  Cali- 
cut, Canganore,  Cochin,  and  Ajenga.  The  interior 
ot  the  level  country  to  the  foot  of  the  Ghauts,  is  co- 
vered with  fine  forefts,  both  here  and  in  Concan,  which 
contain  that  mod  valuable  of  all  tiealures  for  the   na- 

Tcek  wood,  vigation  of  the  Indian  fea,  the  teek  wood,  which  de- 
ferves  particular  attention.  It  is  an  evergreen,  and 
edeemed  a  facred  tree.  The  Gentoos  repair  or  build 
their  pagodas  with  this  timber  only,  when  timber  is 
at  all  ufed.  Its  property  of  refilling  the  worm,  which 
in  thefe  climates  is  fo  deftruflive  to  all  fiups,  renders 
it  of  the  utmoll  importance.  Mr  Rennell  fpeaks  in 
the  following  terms  of  it  :  "I  cannot  clofe  this  ac- 
count, without  remarking  the  unpardonable  negligence 
we  are  guilty  of  in  delaying  to  build  teek  (hips  of 
war  for  the  ufe  of  the  Indian  feas.  They  might  be 
freighted  home  without  the  ceremony  of  regular  equip- 
ment,  as  to   marts,  fails,  and   furniture,  which  might 

..  be  calculated  juft  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  the  home 

palTage  at  the  bell  feafon,  and  crews  could  be  provided 
in  India.  The  letter  annexed,  which  was  written 
with  the  bed  intentions  nine  or  ten  years  ago,  will  ex- 
plain the  circumftances  of  the  fame  cafe.  Teek  Ihips 
of  forty  years  old  and  upwards,  are  no  uncomraon  ob- 
jefb  in  the  Indian  feas,  while  an  European  built  (hip 
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i«  ruined  there  in  (ive  years.  The  {l»Ip»  built  at  Bom-  Afn. 
bay  arc  the  bed,  both  in  point  of  woikm-indiip  aiid  "~^ 
materials,  <if  any  that  aie  tonllrufltd  in  India;  and 
although  fourth  ratt«  oidy  art  mentioned  in  the  letter, 
there  IS  no  doubt  but  that  third  ralc«  may  be  con- 
drufled,  an  tliere  ii  a  choice  of  timber.  1  he  Spaniard* 
build  capital  ftjips  in  their  foreign  fclllcnienlt.  'I  he  V.-W 
India  Company  have  a  leek  dilp  on  iitr  fourth  voyage 
at  prelent,  whith  (hip  ha»  wintered  in  England  ;  thcie- 
fore,  any  objection  founded  on  the  tlFecls  of  froil  on 
the  teek  limber,  is  done  away. 

"  Frequent  have  been  the  opportunitic!  I  have  Lad 
of  ohferving  how  very  rapid  the  decay  ot  diips  built 
of  European  timber  is  in  the  Ead  Indies  j  and,  on 
the  contrary,  how  durable  the  ihips  ate  that  are  built 
of  the  wood  of  that  country,  namely,  the  teek,  wliich 
may  not  be  improperly  Hyled  Indian  caL  The  num- 
ber of  diips  of  warthat  were  ruined  in  ibofc  feas  during 
the  late  war  (1757  to  I7'i2)i  may  be  admitted  as  a 
proof  of  the  former  remaik  ;  and  the  great  age  of  the 
fiiips  built  in  India  may  ferve  to  prove  the  latter. 
What  I  mean  to  infer  from  this  for  yout  lorddiips 
ufe  is,  that  fiiips  of  war  under  third  rate*  may  be  con- 
dru6ted  in  India,  and,  with  moderate  repiirs,  la(t  for 
ages  ;  whereas  a  fliip  of  European  condruftion  can  re- 
main there  but  a  very  few  years  j  to  which  difadvan- 
tage  may  be  added,  that  of  lofing,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  fcrvices  of  the  diips  that  are  fent  to  relieve  the 
worn-out  ones."  -, 

To  the  wedward  of  the  Malabar  coad,  at  the  di- LiccadiTc- 
fiance  of  feveral  leagues,  are  the  Laccadive  illes.  They'""* 
extend  from  latitude  ic°  to  12"  50'  north.  They  arc 
fuppofed  to  be  the  ides  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  under 
the  title  of  Infulic  numero  19;  though  in  fa£l  they 
are  32  in  number.  They  are  fmall,  and  covered  with 
tree?.  They  have  fome  trade.  They  export  the  pio- 
dufl  of  the  cocoa  trees,  that  is  to  fiy,  the  oil  extracf. 
ed  from  the  nut,  and  cordage  formed  of  the  rind. 
They  alfo  export  dried  (idi  to  the  continent  of  India, 
and  receive  rice  in  return.  Ambergreafe  is  frequent- 
ly found  floating  near  thefe  iflands.  At  a  confidciable  ,5 
didance  from  the  Laccadivcs  are  the  Maldive  iflands.  Maldive:. 
They  extend  from  N.  Lat.  I.  to  7.  25.  From  their 
number,  Ptolemy  calls  them  InfitUc  1378.  The  na- 
tives m;.ke  the  number  of  their  iflcs  amount  to  I  z,ooOk 
They  are  divided  into  13  provinces  under  one  king, 
whofc  fubjefts  are  milerably  poor.  He  alTumcs,  how- 
ever, the  magnificent  title  o(  fu/inn  of  the  Ma/dives, 
king  of  13  provinces,  and  12,000  ijlcs  :  But  thefe  ifles, 
whatever  their  number  may  be,  are  extremely  trifling. 
A  filhery,  however,  is  carried  on  in  their  vicinity  ;  and 
they  produce  cocoa  nuts,  which,  with  the  cordage  pro- 
duced from  that  ufeful  tree,  are  fold  upon  the  weflcrn 
coad  of  India.  Thefe  ides  are  chiefly  worthy  of  notice, 
on  account  of  one  aiticle  obtained  from  them  :  this  is 
the  cowry,  a  fmall  fpecies  of  (hell,  the  cy/>r.-ra  monela  (~^.^^ 
of  Linnaus.  Thefe  Ihells,  whith  appear  to  be  pro-  Jicli:. 
duced  in  the  Maldives  alone,  have  btcn  ufed  as  cur- 
rent coin  for  ages  pad  in  difii'crent  parts  of  the  world. 
The  fliells  are  collecfed  twice  in  the  mor.th,  at  the  full 
and  new  moon,  by  the  women,  who  wade  into  th.-  !ea 
for  that  purpofe  up  to  their  middle.  They  are  pack- 
ed up  in  parcels  of  i2,coo  each,  and  are  ufed  as  cur- 
rent money  among  the  poor  in  Bengal.  As  provif.ons 
are  exceedingly  cheap  in  that  counUy,  it  i>  found  ab- 
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folutely  necefTiry  to  ernp'.oy,  for  the  ufe  of  the  common 
people,  fomething  lefs  valuable  than  any  coin  foimed 
of  met  il.  Thefe  ftiells  or  cowries  ferve  this  purpofe, 
O.ie  cowry  is  rated  in  Bengal  at  the  hundredth  and 
iixtietri  part  of  a  nenny.  Eighty  cowries  make  a  pun  j 
and  from  50  to  60  puns  are  equal  to  a  rupee,  or  four 
fliiUings  and  fixpence  Britilli  money.  In  Africa,  in 
the  country  of  the  nej^roes,  upon  the  rivers  Niger,  Se- 
negal, and  Gambia,  thefe  cowries  alfo  pafs  as  current 
money  ;  but  at  about  ten  times  the  value  that  they 
bear  in  Bengal.  Hence,  the  Englifh,  French,  and 
Dutch,  are  induced  to  purchafe  them  in  India,  and  to 
bring  them  to  Europe,  from  whence  they  are  after- 
wards exported  for  the  purpofes  of  trade  ;  and  thus, 
an  ufelefs  (liell,  brought  from  the  miferable  iflands  of 
which  we  are  now  fpeaking,  comes  to  be  ultimately 
employed  to  purchafe  the  perfons  of  men. 

Cape  Comorin  is  the  moft  fouthern  part  of  this  pe- 
ninfula,  and  confequently  of  Hindoftan.  It  is  in  N.  Lat. 
8°.  A  little  to  the  north  of  this  cape,  the  Ghauts 
terminate.  The  fea  adjacent  to  It  is  confidered  by  the 
natives  as  facred,  and  perfons  refort  thither  to  perform 
ablutions  and  luftrations.  From  this  point  the  land 
turns  towards  the  north-eaft,  along  the  gulf  of  Man- 
ara,  which  is  between  the  main-land  and  the  ifland  of 
Ceylon.  This  ifland  was  known  to  the  ancients,  by 
the  name  of  Toprohana.  Pliny  treats  very  particular- 
ly concerning  it,  and  the  Arabian  geographers  of  a 
later  age  give  it  the  name  of  Screndib.  It  is  rich  in 
almoft  all  mineral  produftions  excepting  the  diamondi 
and  poflelTes  a  fertile  foil.  On  account  of  the  cinna- 
mon which  it  produces,  the  Portiiguefe  made  themfelves 
mafters  of  the  whole  of  its  ports.  In  1656,  they  were 
expelled  by  the  Dutch  ;  who  had  been  invited  thither 
by  the  monarch  of  the  ifiand,  to  refcue  him  from  the 
ft^te  of  dependance  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  Por- 
tut'uefe.  The  emperor  repaid  the  Dutch  in  cinnamon, 
all  the  expence  of  their  efforts  in  his  favour  ;  and  in 
return,  fpeedily  found  himfelf  in  the  fame  dependant 
ftate  as  before  his  viftories  over  the  Portuguefe.  The 
cunn'ng  Dutchmen  obtained  from  him  a  grant  of  coaft, 
round  the  ifland,  12  miles  in  breadth,  reckoning  from 
the  fea  ;  and  under  pretence  of  defending  him  from 
for  ign  invafions,  they  fortified  every  one  of  his  ports. 
Having  thus  hemmed  in  his  majefty,  thefe  good  allies 
had  it  at  all  times  in  their  power,  by  refufing  to  fell 
him  fait,  to  compel  him  and  his  fubjefts  to  lubmit  to 
any  ttrm>  they  were  pleafed  to  diftate. 

It  !s  to  be  obfervcd,  that  the  natives  of  this  ifland 
differ  totally  in  their  language,  and  in  a  confiderablc 
degree  in  their  religion,  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  continent.  They  are  worfhippers  of  Bud- 
ho  or  Gaudma,  who  they  believe  came  upon  earth  for 
the  falvation  of  mankind.  They  have  many  pagodas 
or  temples,  which  are  richly  carved.  Between  the 
ifland  of  C'-ylon  and  the  continent,  at  the  narrowed 
part  of  the  flrait,  is  a  chain  of  ro(  k*  which  runs  en- 
tirely acrols  the  channel.  The  length  of  the  chain  is 
about  30  miles,  but  the  whole  is  frequently  interrupted 
by  narrow  paff;iges,  which  however  are  extiimcly  fliil 
low.  It  is  very  probable  that  this  fucceflJion  of  rocks, 
at  feme  period,  formed  part  of  an  illhmus,  which  un- 
ited Ceylon  to  the  continent.  Pliny  takes  notice  of 
the  greenifli  caft  of  this  fliallow  part  of  the  chai  r.cl, 
of  its  being  filled  with  (hrubs,  rhat  is,  with  corals.   On 
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each  fide  of  the  chain  of  rocks,  the  water  does  not  ex-      Ali.i. 
ceed  for  fome  diftance  the  depth  of  13  or  14.  feet.   The  '■^— v— ~* 
chain  of  rocks  which  we  have  now  mentioned,  is  call-        Oo 
ed  by  the   Mahometans  AdatrCs  Bridge.     Their  tr;.di-  Ad.im'5 
tion  is,  that  our  common  father,  after  his  tranfgreflion,        2'' 
ivas  cart  do«n   from   paradife,  which   -hey    underlland 
to  have  been  celeftia!,   and  not   terreftrial   as   we   do  j 
that    he  fell  upon  Ceylon  ;    but    that  afterwards  this 
bridge  was  made  by  :ingf  Is,  to  enable  him  to  pafs  over 
to  the  continent.      The  highell  mountain  of  thi-  ifland,        6z 
which  is  of  a  conical  form,  is  called  Adaw^s  Peak.   On  Adam'* 
the  furomit  is  a  flat  flone,  with    an   impreflron    reltm- P'''''' 
bling  a  human  foot,  which  is  two  feet  long.     The  Ma- 
hometans lny  that  it  is  the  maik  of  Adam's  foot  j  that 
he  fell  from  paradife  on  this  fummit,  and  thst  Eve  fell 
near  Judda  in  Arabia.    Tliey  were  feparated  200  years, 
after  which   he   found    his  wife,  and  conducted  her  to 
his  old  retreat  in  Ceylon,  where  he   died  and  was  bu- 
ried, and  ^vhere  two  large  tombs  remain,  v  bich  are  vi- 
fited  by  Mahometan  pilgrims.      But  the  Pagan  inhabi- 
tants  of  the  ifland,    afcribe  the  m.ark  of  the   foot  to 
their  great  deity  Buddo,  Budho,  or  Gaudma,  when  he 
afcended  into  heaven.     To  this  fummit  therefore  they 
alfo  make  pilgrimages,  and  here  they  offer   f.icrifices, 
which    by  an   ancient  cuflom,   defcriptive  of  a  very  to- 
lerant fpirit,  they  give  to  the  Mahometan  pilgrims.  jj 

This  fine  ifland,  with  the  valuable  fpices  and  other  Ceyion  re- 
riches  which  abound  in  it,  is  now  relinquilhed   by  the  ""l";"'?^ 
Dutch  in  favour  of  the  Britifli  :   and   it  remains  to  be  '°  ^""i* 
feen,  whether  the  natives  will  find  their  independence 
increafed   by  this  new  alteration  of  the   proteftors  of 
their  coafl,  and  the  purchafers  of  their  cinnamon  ;  or 
whether  the  monarch   and  his  people  will  not  as  ufual 
be  kept  under  controul,  by  the  aid  of  the  monopoly  of 
fait,  an  article  of  immenfe  importance  in  hot  climates 
where  vegetable  food  is  chiefly  ufed. 

From    Cape  Comorin  north-eaftward  to  Cape  Cal- 
mere,  in  N.  Lat.  10°.  20'.  is  above   220  miles.     The 
country  is  watered  by  frequent  ftreams  trotn  the  north- 
weft,  that  is.  defcending  from  the  eaftern  fide  or  fum- 
mit of  the  Ghauts.      At  Cape  Calmcte  what  is  proper-        g , 
ly  called  the  Coromandel  coaft  begins.     In  the  fouthern  Coromandeil 
part   of  it  is  the   pearl  fifliery,  which  has  been  well"'*"' 
known  and  praftifed  during  feveral  ages.  64 

Around  Cape  Calmere,  is  the  delta  of  the  liver  Ca- R''''cr  Ci- 
very,  wnich  proceeding  from  the  fouth  of  the  Ghauts,  ^''l'' 
near  the  wellern    fliore  of  the  peninlula,  there   foims 
an  extenfive  traft  of  low  and  fertile  land,  well  fuited 
to  the  cultivation  of  rice,  the  grain  bcft  fuited  to  hot 
climates.     This  delta  formed  what  was  called  the  Hiig' 
domofTanjore,  now  a  province  belonging  to  the  Biitifli 
Eaft  India  Company.     The  river  is  atone  place  divid- 
ed by  an  ifland  called  Seringhum,  upon  which  are  Xwo 
pagodas  01  Indian  temples,  one  of  which  is  perhaps  the 
moft  famed  in  Hindooftan  for  its  fanflity,  magnitude, 
and  the  vaft  refort  of  pilgrims,  who  go  to  it  from  idl 
quarters.     Mr  Orme  gives  the  following  defcription  of        g, 
this  facred  retreat.      "  It  is  compofed  of  feven   fquare  Pagida  of 
enclofures  one  within  the  other,  the  walls  of  which  are  Sciingham, 
2  0  feet    high,  and   four  feet  thick.      Thefe  eiiclolures 
are  350  feet    diftant   from    one    another,  and  each  has 
four  large  gates  with  a  high  tower,  which  are  placed, 
one  in  the  middle  of  each   fide  of  the  enclofurc,  and 
oppofitc  to  the  f 'ur  cardinal  points.  The  outward  wall 
is  near  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  its  gateway  to 
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the  fouth  It  ornamented  with  pillarr,  fcveral  of  which 
""  are  firi(»le  ftoncs  35  feet  long,  and  ncnrly  five  in  din- 
nii'ter  ;  and  thole  which  form  the  roof  are  Hill  l4ri;cr. 
In  the  inmoft  cnclofures  are  tiie  chapels.  About  half 
a  mile  to  the  cart  of  Seringham,  and  nearer  to  the  Ca- 
veri  than  the  Colcroon,  is  another  large  pagoda  called 
"JumbaliJIna,  but  thi';  has  only  one  enclolurc.  The  ex- 
treme veiicr.ition  in  which  SerinE;ham  is  held,  arifes 
from  a  belief  that  it  contains  the  identical  image  ofthe 
god  WiUchnu,  which  ufed  to  be  wotdiipped  by  the  god 
Brachmn.  Pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  peninlula 
come  here  to  obtain  abfulution,  and  none  come  with 
out  an  offering  of  money  ;  and  a  large  part  of  the  re- 
venue of  the  idand  is  allotted  for  the  maiiir-c.iance  of 
the  Brahmins  who  inhabit  th  -  pagoda;  and  thef.  with 
their  families  formerly  compoled  a  multitude  not  lefs 
than  40,000  fouls,  maintniiied  without  labour  by  the  li- 
berality of  fuperftition.  Here,  as  in  all  the  other  t;reat 
pagodas  of  India,  the  Rrnhmins  live  in  a  fubordination 
which  knows  no  rc-firtance,  and  (lumber  in  a  voluptu- 
oufnefs  which  knows  no  wants  ;  and  lenfible  of  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  their  condition,  they  quit  not  the  filence  of 
their  retreats  to  mingle  in  the  tumults  of  the  Hate,  nor 
point  the  brand  flaming  from  the  altar,  ai;ainft  the 
authority  of  the  fovereign,  or  the  tranquillity  of  the 
government." 

Upon  the  fame  coaft,  is  (ituated  the  fmall  Danifh 
fettlement  of  Tranquebar  ;  to  the  northward  of  which 
is  Pondicherry  belor.^ing  to  the  French,  part  of  which, 
at  a  confiderable  diftance,  the  BritKh  frttlement  of 
Madras  fuccteds.  Near  Pondicheiry,  the  bird  called 
the  vulture  is  frequently  found.  This  animal  is  well 
known  to  feed  upon  dead  or  putrid  carcafes.  A  fingnlar 
circumftance  cor.cerning  it  has  been  obferved  in  every 
age  in  the  eaftern  countries,  that  though  very  rare  in  a 
particular  quarter,  yet  when  two  hollile  armies  approach 
to  give  battle  to  each  other,  the  air  is  fuddenly  feen  fill- 
ed ^rith  multitudes  of  them,  flying  with  their  ufual  flug- 
gi(h  wing,  from  every  quarter,  to  partake  of  the  car- 
nape.  Hence  in  former  times  they  were  fuppofed  to 
polTefs  a  prophetic  inrtinft,  or  prefage  of  battle,  which 
led  them  to  feek  the  fpot  of  future  {laughter  three  days 
before  the  event.  To  this  opinion  Milton  alludes, 
v.'hen  he  compares  the  great  enemy  of  mankind  to  one 
of  thefe  birds. 
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-"  As  when  a  flock. 


Of  ravenous  fowl,  though  many  a  league  remote, 

Againft  the  day  of  battle,  to  a  field 

Where  armies  lie  encarap'd,  come  flying,  lur'd 

With  fcent  of  living  carcafes  dcfign'd 

For  death,  the  following  day,  in  blooJy  fight  ; 

So  fceated  the  grim  feature,  and  upturn'J 

His  noftiil  wide  into  the  murky  air, 

Sagacious  of  his  quarry  from  afar." 

Paradife  Lqfl,  book  x.  1.  273. 

Between  Pondicherry  and  Madras,  the  river  Paliar 
enters  the  fea.  Upon  this  river,  about  66  miles  above 
its  mouth,  ftands  the  city  of  Arcot,  the  Arcati  re- 
gfa  Sorer  of  Ptol'^my,  and  Soro-mandalam,  corrupted 
into  the  modern  Coromandel,  giving  name  to  the  whole 
coaft. 

At  a  confiderable  diftance  to  the  north  is  the  great 
river  Kiftnah  or  Kriihna,  in  Lat.  15.  43.  h  rifes  near 
the  weftern  Ghauts,  and  like  all  the  other  rivers  of  this 


cttcnfive  coad  annually  overflows  a  vaft  Iraft  of  roun-      AfiM. 
try.      Into  the  north  fide  of  thii  river,  in  Lit.  16.  20.  /"•■ 

(lows  u  great  (Ircam  called  the  river  lienma,  which  al- 
fo  riles  at  the  head  of  the  Ghauts,  within  50  milti  of 
the  other  fide  of  the  peninfuU.  It  runs  a  courfe  of 
3J0  milci.  To  the  north  of  the  river  Krilhna  it  the 
ciflebrattd  and  once  powerful  kingdom  of  Golconda, 
abounding  in  corn,  rice,  cattle,  flieep,  and  every  ne- 
celTary  of  life  ;  alio  in  fi(h,  which  are  found  in  the 
numerous  rivers,  which  in  fomc  places  are  in  a  great 
meafure  formed  by  art.  Dams  are  made  acrofj  tke 
hollows  between  hills  fometimei  half  a  league  in 
length.  Thefe  are  filled  during  the  rainy  fcafon  ;  and 
the  inh.ibitants  introduce  the  water  as  it  ij  wanted  into 
the  lower  country,  which,  alTilled  by  the  heat  of  this 
cli.Tiate,  produces  prodigious  fertility.  t„ 

The  river  Godavery  is  the  next  great  flream  upon  Codavcr^. 
this  ealicrii  coall  of  the  peniidula.  Like  the  others, 
it  rifes  near  the  weftcni  coafi,  and  flows  towards  the 
catl.  It  is  joined  by  another  great  river  called  the 
Bain-!>on^a,  The  dilta  of  this  river  is  of  vaft  fertility, 
enriched  by  the  foil  brought  down  by  the  periodical 
inundations.  To  this  river  fucceeds  a  flat  coaft,  which, 
unlike  the  more  foutherly  parts  of  this  callein  fide  of 
the  peninfula,  has  behind  it,  at  fomc  diftance  inland,  a 
barren  lofty  chain  of  rude  and  almoft  inaccefTible 
mountains.  The  part  of  the  coaft  betwixt  the  fca 
and  thele  mountains  is  called  the  Circars.  To  the 
northward  the  country  delcends  regularly  towards 
the  eaft,  as  throughout  the  reft  of  the  peninfula. 
In  general,  however,  it  is  foft  and  morafly-,  though  fer- 
tile. This  country  was  known  in  the  time  of  Plinv. 
It  is  now  calkd  OnJJa  or  Orixa,  and  was  in  his  time 
faid  to  be  the  feat  of  the  Gangaridir  Calin^rr,  whofe 
monarch  was  very  powerful,  being  able  to  bring  into 
the  field  70,000  foot,  lOOO  horfe,  and  500  elephants. 
Beyond  this  part  of  the  Indian  territory,  at  fome  di- 
ftance, the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  begin,  forming  the 
extremity  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  and  ofthe  eaftern  fide 
of  this  peninfula. 

The  Ganges  is  the  moft  celebrated  of  all  the  eaftern  Ganger, 
rivers,  being  in  every  part  of  its  courfe  held  facred  by 
the  oiiainal  inhabitants  ofthe  country.  It  periodical, 
ly  overflows  an  immenle  extent  of  fertile  territory, 
formed  by  the  depofition  of  mud,  which  in  the  ccurfe 
of  ages  it  has  brought  down  from- the  higher  country. 
Compar.d  to  this  mighty  llream,  the  Egyptian  Nile 
finks  into  infignificance,  and  the  ftriilitv  which  it  pro- 
duces is  trifling.  So  completely  is  the  whole  of  this 
country  formed  by  the  alluvions  of  its  river,  that  there 
is  not  a  ftone  qu.'^rry  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  for 
the  fpace  of  500  railef.  The  depth  of  the  river 
to  that  diftance  is  30  feet.  Immediately  at  the 
mouth,  however,  it  is  obftrufted  by  the  mud  brought 
down  by  its  own  floods,  to  that  its  eaftern  or  true 
channel  cannot  be  entered  bv  large  veiTels.  The  -i 
channel  called  the  Hoogly  river,  upon  which  theHcoi^.. 
city  of  Calcutta  ftands,  is  the  moft  ufeful  of  its 
mouths,  being  that  which  is  entered  by  large  vefiels, 
though  even  at  the  mouth  of  this  branch  great  danger 
is  experienced  from  numbers  of  longitudinal  banks  at 
its  entrance,  formed  by  the  mud  or  fand  brought  down 
and  depofited  there  by  the  waters  of  the  river.  There 
are  fome  other  branches  alfo  which  may  be  entered 
during  the  rainy  feafoB,  or  at  its  clofc.     At  the  great  ■ 
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Aft'.       trai5l  which  faces  the  bay  is  a  collection  of  flat  iflands, 
""^  divided  by  a  labyrinth  of  canals  covered  with  tree?,  and 

forming  altoi^ether  a  forefl;  as  large  as  the  principality 
of  Wales.  The  head  of  the  delta  is  220  miles  from 
the  fea  in  a  ftraight  line.  The  numerous  channels  which 
jiafs  throui;h  it  in  every  diredlion,  form  a  complete  in- 
land  navigation  along  the  lower  parts.  Ships  fail 
amidft  a  foreft  divided  into  numberlels  ifles  by  a  con- 
tinual labyrinth  of  channels,  fo  various  in  breadth  that 
a  velTel  has  at  one  time  her  'raafts  alraoft  entangled  in 
trees,  while  at  another  ihe  paffcs  uninterruptedly  along 
a  capacious  river  beautifully  fheltercd  with  woods. 
The  woods,  however,  are  dreadfully  infciled  by  tigers, 
to  which  the  pious  Hindoos,  when  coming  on  a  pilgri- 
mage, to  wafli  tliemfelves  in  the  facred  flream,  are  apt 
to  fall  a  prey. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  this  great  river 
the~Uanges.rifes  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the  high  central  region  of 
Atb.  The  territory  round  its  fource  is  called  the 
Ungilom  of  Thibet,  and  is  in  about  Lat.  33.  10.  From 
thence  the  Ganges  proceeds  to  a  confiderable  diftance 
weftward,  among  lofty  arid  favage  mountains,  after 
which  it  precipitates  itfelf  into  a  vail  and  deep  chafm, 
from  which,  at  a  great  diftance,  it  efcapes  after  a  courfe 
in  all  of  800  miles  from  its  origin,  and  enters  at  once, 
.as  from  a  fecond  fource,  into  the  vaft  and  fertile  plains 
of  Hindooftan.  Through  thefe  it  runs  navigable  with 
an  eafy  and  fmooth  current  1320  miles,  till  it  reaches 
the    fea.     The  place  at  which  it  emerges  through  a 
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city,  which  (lands  at  the  jundlion  or  forks  bf  the  two  Afia, 
'rivers,  is  therefore  calltrd  Allabuhad  or  the  City  of  Cod.  iT" 
At  fome  diftance  below  this  is  the  city  and  dilirift  of 
Benares,  the  great  feat  of  the  Hindoo  fciences,  in  which 
the  Brahmins  inftruft  immenle  numbers  of  pupils  in 
their  religion,  contained  in  bocks  written  in,  ivhat  is 
now  a  dead  language,  the  S..n(crit.  Many  other  great 
cities  ftand  upon  this  river,  of  which  it  is  unntctflaiy 
here  to  take  notice.  The  whole  country  naturally  en- 
joys extreme  fertility,  and  being  poflefl'ed  by  an  induf- 
trious  people  it  abounds  with  inhabitants. 

To  the  north-eaft  of  Bengal,  which  is  the  province  Bootan. 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  the  high  country  of 
Bootan  is  fituated,  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains  that 
overlook  the  plains  of  Hindooftan.  Here  the  great 
chain  of  Emodus,  caped  with  eternal  fnovv,  fliows  it- 
felf to  the  inhabitants  of  Hindooftan,  over  the  leffer 
hills  which  guard  its  approach.  On  the  eaftward  of 
the  Ganges  the  river  Burranipooter  alfo  falls  into  the  Burrampof 
bay  of  Bengal.  This  river  is  fuperior  to  the  Ganges  inter. 
fize  and  in  extent  of  ccurfe.  It  rifes,  hke  it,  in  the 
fouthern  part  of  the  high  region  of  Tartary,  but  flows 
eaftward  ;  and  as  its  channel  lies  among  rugged  rocks 
and  mountains,  inhabited  only  by  fcattered  and  bar- 
barous tribes,  it  is  of  little  renown,  and  till  lately  was 
unnciticed  by  ftrangers,  though  its  mouth  is  clofe  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ganges.  It  has  only  been  difcovered 
to  be  a  firft-rate  river  fo  late  as  the  year  1765.  Be- 
yond the  lower   part    of   the   Burrampooter  Hindoo- 


gap  or  divifion  of  the  lofty  Imaus,  or  fouthern  front  of      ftan  fpeedily  terminates  to  the  eaft,  at  a  narrow  chain  of 


Tartary,  is  called  Hurdxvar.  In  this  neighbourhood 
the  mountains  are  covered  with  lofty  fpires  of  ice, 
overlooking  the  torrid  plains  of  India.  Into  the  Ganges 
flow  multitudes  of  great  rivers  from  each  fide,  which 
give  a  matchlefs  inland  navigation.  It  receives  in  its 
courfe  through  the  plains  eleven  rivers,  fome  of  which 
are  equal  in  iize  to  the  Rhine,  and  none  lefs  than  the 
Thames.  It  maintains  30,000  boatmen  by  the  car- 
riage of  fait  and  food  for  ten  millions  of  people  in  the 
province  of  Bengal,  and  all  this  independant  of  its 
filheries,  and  of  its  different  exports  and  imports.  Where 
it  pafles  through  valleys  which  require  not  the  aid  of 
its  inundations  to  aflift  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  the  coun- 
try is  defended  by  vaft  dikes,  which  are  kept  up  at  an 
enormous  expence.  One  branch  of  the  Ganges  is  thus 
confined  for  the  extent  of  70  miles,  fo  that  when  the 
river  is  full,  paflTengers  in  ftiips  and  boats  look  down 
on  each  fide  as  from  a  lofty  eminence  into  the  adjacent 
country.  Its  waters  are  periodically  increaled  by  the 
tropical  rains,  and  by  the  melting  of  the  fnows  in  the 
mountains  of  Tartary  adjacent  to  its  fource  j  it  then 
affumes  the  appearance  of  a  fea  of  almoft  boundlefs  ex- 
tent. When  the  rains  fubfide  the  water  quickly  pafles 
away^  and  in  its  fte?d  there  fuddenly  afcends  to  view  a 
fertile  country,  which,  by  the  rapidity  of  tropical  ve- 
getation, is  almoft  inftantly  covered  with  corn  fields 
and  other  plantations,  fome  of  the  iflands  of  the  Ganges 
producing  three  or  four  crops  yearly. 

The  moft  important  of  the  rivers  which  join  the 
Ganges  is  the  Jumna  from  the  fouth.  It  proceeds 
through  a  verv  fertile  country  ;  and  Delhi  and  Agra, 
the  ancient  Mogul  capitals,  are  fituated  upon  it. 
Though  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  are  in  every  part 
held  facred,  yet  they  are  doubly  fo  at  thtir  junflion 
with  the  Jumna,  which  is  alfo  accounted  facied.     The 


mountains  running  from  north  to  fouth,  the  laft  pro- 
vince receiving  the  appellation  of  Chttlagong.  This 
province  proceeds  only  to  a  ftiort  diftance  fouthward 
along  the  eaftern  fliore  of  the  bay  of  Bengal. 

The  great  country  of  Hindooftan,  from  the  Panjab 
and  the  courfe  of  the  Indus  on  the  weft,  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  Burrampooter  and  Chittagong  on  the  eaft, 
and  from  the  front  of  Tartary  on  the  north  to  Cape 
Comorin  on  the  fouth,  has  undoubtedly  from  the  moft 
diftant  ages  been  one  of  the  moft  fertile  and  populous 
regions  on  the  globe.  Its  civilization  runs  back  to 
the  remoteft  periods,  and  the  monuments  of  ancient 
magnificence  which  it  exhibits  are  innumerable.  When 
Alexander  the  Great  invaded  the  wcftern  part  of  it, 
he  found  it,  as  it  now  is,  filled  with  an  indufttious, 
wealthy,  and  civilized  people,  poflefling  the  fame  reli- 
gion and  manners  as  at  prefent.  In  its  original  ftate 
it  does  not  appear  that  India,  like  China,  was  ever 
united  under  one  government,  unlefs  when  fubjefled 
to  a  foreign  yoke.  It  would  fecm  to  have  been  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  independent  principalities,  and 
it  has  always  had  a  tendency  to  fall  back  into  that 
ftate,  a  circumftance  which  has  rendered  its  difi"erent 
parts  an  eafy  prey  to  foreigners.  The  Hindoos  are  a  ci,; 
mild  and  humane  people  ;  but  they  are  at  the  fame  time  of  the  HittI 
an  extremely  inaftive,  timid,  and  feeble  race  of  men,  <*o°'' 
patient  of  infults  and  injuftice,  fo  that  all  invaders  have 
been  able  to  fubdue  thtm.  A  Tartar  conqueft  intro- 
duced the  Mahometan  religion  and  a  feudal  govern- 
ment into  their  country,  and  changed  their  language 
for  that  of  Perfia,  though  to  this  day  the  Mahometans 
are  only  as  one  to  ten  of  the  population.  The  Britifli 
alfo  coming  from  an  ifland  of  the  Weftern  ocean,  have, 
with  a  handful  of  men,  been  able  to  become  their 
mailers.     A  remnant,  indeed,  of  Hindoo  independence 
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ATia.  exifts  In  wliat  are  called  the  Mahrnlta^atrs,  upon  the  an  ingeiilous  writer  : 
"  »  fummil  ot  the  Ghauts  in  the  vvcltern  ])ait  ol  the  jitnin- 
fula  ;  Init  this  indcpendtncc  they  will  not  probably  be 
lonj;  able  to  prelcrve.  Even  in  the  ordinary  exertions 
of  lite,  the  Hindoos  aft  like  men  dcftilutc  of  energy. 
As  carpenters,  tor  example,  they  pel  form  their  work 
with  much  ncatTicls  and  dexterity,  but  they  employ 
fmall  and  light  tools,  which  to  men  ot  a  more  vigorous 
charafter  and  habit,  appear  contemptible  j  and  when 
an  ordinary  bi  am  is  to  be  turned  over,  an  alliftant  la- 
bourer  muft  give  his  aid,  of  which  an  European  work- 
man would  not  pereeive  the  necelTity  ;  but  the  Hindoos 
living  in  a  country  in  which  labour  is  extremely  cheap, 
are  accuftomed  to  fupply  by  numbers  their  own  defi- 
ciency of  energy  of  miod  or  of  Urcngth  of  body. 

A  general  imbecility  of  charafter  feems  indeed  to 
mark  this  nation,  or  an  incapacity  to  make  any  vigor- 
ous eftort  of  fclf-command.  In  matters  of  intelleft 
they  are  Haves  of  imagination  and  of  education.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  in  a  fertile  climate,  in  which 
human  lite  is  eafily  fullained,  and  the  conUitution  na- 
turally prone  to  indolence,  afupcrilition  has  been  invent- 
ed which  feems  to  have  proved  a  fource  of  the  greateft 
misfortunes  to  the  nation.  Not  only  is  the  imagina- 
tion filled,  and  the  exercife  of  the  under  flanding  in- 
jured, by  endltfs  legends  or  tales  about  the  transfigu- 
ration of  their  divinities,  but  a  fet  of  ceremonies  and 
regulations  is  introduced  which  places  every  part  of 
life  under,  controul.  The  whole  people  are  divided  in- 
to tribes  or  hereditary  calls.  A  member  of  one  of 
thefe  cafts  cannot  marry  into  a  different  call  without 
contrafting  impurity,  and  being  for  ever  diihonoured 
or  driven  out  of  his  tribe.  A  Hindoo  is  not  permit- 
ted by  his  religion  to  eat  with  a  llranger,  or  even  to 
drink  water  that  has  been  drawn  by  impure  hands, 
that  is  to  fay,  by  perfons  belonging  to  a  difl'erent  caft. 
One  call  only,  the  Rajaputes,  are  permitted  to  eat  ani- 
mal food,  but  the  reil  are  compelled  by  their  religion 
to  live  upon  vegetables  alone.  Endlels  minute  obfer- 
vances  in  their  eatings  are  alfo  impoled  upon  them, 
founded  on  the  notion  of  the  pollibility  of  contrafting 
pollution  in  this  way.  Thus  are  the  Hindoos,  though 
a  mild  and  humane  race,  rendered  in  the  molt  ordi- 
nary aftions  of  life,  the  mofl  unfocial  as  well  as  the 
uioll  irrational  of  mankind.  Being  occupied  at  every 
moment  by  fome  religious  ceremony  or  other,  and  fill- 
ed with  the  dread  of  pollution,  they  appear  contemp- 
tible to  thofe  llrangers  whom  they  avoid  as  profane  or 
impure.  From  the  inipollibility,  in  this  manner  im- 
pofed  upon  them,  of  uniting  in  any  lelpeft  with  the 
Tartars  who  conquered  their  country,  they  have  funk 
into  a  degraded  and  defpifed  race  ;  whereas,  could  they 
have  united  or  mingled  with  the  invaders,  they  mull 
fpeedily  have  become  as  one  people,  and  the  evils  re- 
fulting  from  conqueft  would  gradually  have  been  for- 
gotten. They  have  perfevered  for  ages  in  the  fame 
iiitelleftual  errors,  becaufe  they  have  got  poUeffion  of 
their  imaginations,  and  becaufe  they  want  energy  to 
caft  off  any  habit  OY  train  of  thought  to  which  they 
have  once  fubmitted. 

The  Hindoos  appear  to  be  no  lefs  deftitutcof  felf- 
command  in  their  aftive  than  in  their  intellcflual 
powers.  Hence  arifes  the  unbounded  fuperiority  in  all 
military  enterprifts  which  the  Europeans  poflcfs  over 
them.  The  attack  of  their  armies  is  thus  dcfcribed  by 
VoJu.JI.  Part  II. 
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"  it  may  perhaps  afford  fome 
meafure  of  )^ratificalion  to  Europrart  curiulily,  to  be  "" 
informed,  that  the  uiidilciplincd  troops  of  Afia,  general- 
ly inllamed  with  ian[^  and  other  intoxicitiiig  'iiug«, 
pour  forth,  as  they  advance,  a  torrent  of  menacing 
and  abufivc  language  on  theit  adverfarici.  Every  cx- 
prifTion  of  contempt  and  averfion,  every  threat,  fitted 
to  make  any  imprcftion  of  terror,  or  to  excite  ideas  of 
horror,  that  cuflom  readily  prefcnts  or  inventive  fancy 
can  fuggell,  accompanies  the  utmoft  ferocity  of  looks, 
voice,  and  gellure.  A  murmuring  found,  with  cloudi 
of  dull,  announce  their  approach,  nhile  they  are  yet 
at  the  diflance  of  feveral  miles.  As  they  advance, 
their  accents  are  more  and  more  diftiriftly  heard,  until 
at  lall,  with  their  eyes  fixed  and  weapons  pointed  at 
fome  individual,  they  devotehim,  withmany  execrations, 
to  deftruftion,  giving  his  fielh,  like  the  heroes  in 
Homer  and  the  Phililiine  warriors,  to  the  dogf,  and  the 
birds  of  the  air,  and  the  bcafts  of  the  field.  'l"hc  num- 
bers of  the  Afiatic  armies,  the  ferocity  of  their  manner, 
and  the  novelty  of  their  appearance,  would  unnerve 
and  overcome  tlic  hearts  of  the  fmall  European  bodies 
that  are  oppofed  to  thtm  in  the  field  of  battle,  if  ex- 
perience had  not  fiiHiciently  proved  how  much  the 
filence  of  difcipline  excels  barbarian  noife,  and  uni- 
formity of  defign  and  aftion,  the  defultory  efforts  of 
brutal  force,  afting  by  ftarts,  and  liable  to  the  conta- 
gion of  accidental  imprefTion." 

Indeed  the  fuperiority  of  Europeans  over  Hindoos  is 
fo  great,  that  it  is  never  balanced  by  almoA  any  differ- 
ence in  point  of  numbers.  If  a  body  of  European 
troops  is  only  fufhciently  numerous  to  cover  a  tolerable 
extent  of  ground,  fo  that  one  part  of  them  may  reft 
while  the  other  is  on  guard,  and  that  advantage  may 
be  taken  of  the  viftory  when  gained,  the  event  of  the 
war  is  uniformly  unfavourable  to  the  feeble  natives  of 
this  region.  There  ftems  to  exifl  a  defc-ft  in  t'tieir 
moral  nature,  to  which  military  difciplir^e  cannot  afford 
a  remedy.  An  European  gentleman,  though  a  flranger 
to  the  ufe  of  arms,  if  called  upon  by  what  he  accounts 
his  honour  or  his  duty,  is  able,  with  an  unchanging 
countenance,  to  meet  the  hazard  of  inflant  death,  and 
can  take  the  chance  of  giving  or  receiving  deflruftion 
with  Kttle  palTion,  and  without  exhibitirig  the  c\terii.al 
fymptoms  cither  of  anger  or  of  fear.  The  cafe  is  dif- 
ferent with  the  mild  and  timid  inhabitants  ol  Hindoo- 
flan  ;  they  cannot  meet  danger  with  coolnefs  anr!  re- 
coUeftion,  but  arc  under  the  necefTity  of  working 
thcrafclves  into  a  rage,  which  enal-les  them  to  ru(h  upon 
perils  which  they  are  unable  calmly  to  encounter. 
Thus  their  fury  is  irregular  and  fruitlefs,  like  that  of 
men  under  the  influence  of  intoxication  ;  while  at  the 
fame  time,  if  their  paffion  decline  for  an  inftant,  they 
are  feized  with  fudden  terror,  and  under  its  influence 
fometimes  rudi  into  greater  perils  than  they  wiflicd  to 
avoid.  They  poffcfs  throughout  their  country  fortrefTcs 
fituated  upon  elevated  and  precipitous  mountains,  or 
urroundtd  by  works  of  ail  of  inconceivable  folidity 
and  Orength.  Many  of  thele  fortrtlTes,  under  defence, 
would  prove  abfoluLely  impregnable,  snd  in  this  ardent 
climate  the  armies  of  their  northern  invaders  might 
perifli  milerably  before  them  ;  but  thefe  fortrcffes  the 
Hindoos  have  been  utterly  unable  to  defend.  They 
cannot  long  remain  coolly  and  without  pafTion  on  the 
defenfive  5  in  fome  moment  or  other  of  weakncfs  thty 
_5  A  become 
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become  panic-ftruck,  and  iill  is  loft. 
felves  headlong  from  the  fummit  of  the  walls,  and 
fometimes,  having  murdered  their  wives  and  children, 
they  caft  themfelves  upon  the  weapons  of  their  anta- 
gonifls  ;  finding  death  in  this  manner,  though  the  agi- 
tation that  accompanies  their  blind  fury  prevents  them 
from  finding  revenge  for  their  calamities. 

In  every   age,  the  inhabitants   of  Hindooftan,  who 
want  nothing  from  the  reft  of  mankind,  have  received 
the  gold  and  filver  of  other  nations  in  return   for  the 
courfewith  precious  produflions  of  their  favoured  foil  :   the  fugar, 
Hindooftan.  ji,g  fpjces,  the  gems,  and  the  valuable  manufaflures  of 
the  country,  have   at  all  times  been  fought,  either  by 
commerce  or  by  conqueft.      But  excepting  thefe   pro- 
duflions  of  nature,  or  of  art,  it  does   not  appear  that 
any  valuable  advantages  can   be  derived  from  an  inter- 
courle  with  the  people.     Notwithllandino  the  high  an- 
tiquity of  their  civilization,  they  are  inferior   in  every 
branch  of  fcience  to  ourfclves.     Their   moral  and  poli- 
tical fpeculalions  are  extremely  trifling,  fo  far  at  leaf! 
as   has  hitherto  been  difcovcred.      Their  poetry  may 
have  its  beauties,  but  it  undoubtedly  equals  not    the 
produflions   of  the  north-weftern   regions,  that   is,  of 
Europe.      It  is  probable,  that  the  only  branch  of  valu- 
able knowledge  which   could   be  improved  by  an  in- 
tercourfe   with   the   people  of  thefe  countries  is,  that 
which  concerns  the  conftruftion  of  different  machines, 
or  the  performance  of  proceflcs  connefted  with  the  va- 
rious parts  of  manufafturing,  agricultural,  or   domeftic 
economy.       They    are    underiiood    to    poflefs    feveral 
machines  of  wonderful  fimplicity,  and  to  perform  ma- 
ny proceffes   in  an  eafier  arid   lefs  e.xpenfive  mode  than 
we  are  accuftomed  to  do  in  Europe.      They  ufed,  from 
time  immemorial,  the  drill  plough,  which  with  us  is  a 
late  invention.      Their   hand-mills   for  grinding  grain 
are  at  once  fimple   and   effeftual ;  as  alfo  their  proccfs 
of  difiillation.      It  ought  to  be   recollefted  by  the  Eu- 
ropean nations,  that  they  are  but   of  yefterday   when 
compared   with  the  Hindoos  ;  though  we  have   outrun 
ihem  in  the  career  of  intellefV,  or  of  general  fcience, 
yet  the  improvement   of  the   proceffes  and  inllruments 
connefled  with   the   economy  of  ordinary  life  requires 
various  fucceffive  experiments,  which  can  only  be  per- 
formed during    a    great  length   of  time,  efpecially  if 
thefe    proctlTes  ate  not  ufually  performed   by   perfons 
converfant    in  the  higheft  walks  of    literature.       All 
newly  invented  machines  and  proceffes   are  apt  to  be 
complex,  ejtpenfivp,  and   imperfeft.      It   is  only  after 
repeated   trials   and   alterations  that  they  are  reduced 
to  that   fimplicity  which   conftitutes  their   excellence. 
Ample  leifure  has  been  allowed  for  thefe  trials  and  im- 
provements in   the   civilized  nations  of  the  Eaft  ;  and 
the  fimplicity  of  their  machines,  which  dcdufts   from 
their  apparent  importance,  ought    to    be  regarded  as 
their  perfeftion.      They    were    probably    invented    by 
more   ingenious  men    than   thofe  who    now  ufe   them, 
and  they  probably  had  the  fame  Imperfcflions  by  which 
ours   are  at   prefent   affefled  ;  but  fucceeding  genera- 
tions gradually  improved  them,    and  they  have  at  laft 
come  down   into  the  pofleffion   of  a  degenerate  race, 
incapable  of  difcerning    the   value   of   tools  in   whofe 
coiilhu61ion  there  is  no  fceming  intricacy,  though  their 
gradual  progrefs  to   the    prefent   (late  may  have  requi- 
red much  exertion   from  fuccefflvc   minds  ptfleffed  of 
great  energy  and  ingenuity.     We  may  take  the  liber- 
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They  caft  them-  ty  to  fuggeft,  therefore,  to  fuch  of  our  countrymen  as  ATi. 
have  occafion  to  refide  for  any  length  of  time  among  '— v~- 
this  ancient  people,  that  one  of  the  mod  valuable  fcr- 
viccs  which  they  can  perform  to  fociety  in  Europe 
might  confill  of  executing  and  tranfmittlng  accurate 
detcriptiors  of  the  different  tools  and  machinery  made 
ule  of  by  the  Hindoos,  and  of  the  proceffes  ufed  by 
them  in  the  different  branches  of  their  domeilic  eco- 
nomy and  management.  The  difcovery  of  the  ancient 
code  of  Roman  law  at  Amalfi  in  Italy,  together  with 
the  intioduflion  of  Grecian  literature  after  the  taking 
of  Conflantinople  by  the  Turks,  gave  to  the   Europe-  ■- 

an  iiations  immenle  afliilance  in  their  progrefs  to  civi- 
lization, by  exhibiting  to  them  the  praflices  and  the 
fentiments  of  a  former  enlightened  age,  and  thereby 
abridging  their  labour  in  the  purfuit  of  inttlleflual  im- 
provement. A  fimilar  aid,  or  abridgment  of  the  la- 
bours of  invention,  would  in  all  probability  be  derived 
from  a  minute  acquaintance  with  the  praflices  and  ma- 
chinery employed  with  fucceis  during  lo  many  ages  in 
the  economy  of  Hindoflan. 

Leaving  this  mild,  but  timid  and  feeble  race  of  men,  Eafternue 
we  pafs  to  the  eailern  peninfula  of  India,  a  narrowninfula  of  1 
part  of  which  ftretches  under  the  name  of  Malacca  to '"'"*• 
within  two  degrees  of  the  equator.  Before  advancing 
to  the  main  land,  however,  we  may  notice  towards  the 
fouth-eaflern  part  of  the  bay  of  Bengal  a  group  of  ifles 
called  the  jlnJamans,  chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  Andaman 
the  fingular  people  by  whom  they  are  inhabited.  They  ifles. 
are  the  northern  divifion  of  a  number  of  fmall  iilands, 
ftretching  from  10°  32'  to  13°  40'  N.  Lat.  and  from 
90°  6'  to  92°  9'  E.  Long.  :  the  foulhern  divifion  of 
thefe  Ifles  is  called  the  Nicobars,  inhabited  by  a  mild 
and  inoffenfive  people.  What  is  called  the  Great  An- 
daman., the  chief  of  the  northern  divifion  of  iilands,  is 
140  miles  in  length,  and  20  in  breadth.  A  fettlement 
was  eft ablilhed  upon  it  by  the  Britifh  in  I  793,  and  con- 
vifts  are  tranfported  thither  from  Bengal.  All  that 
voyageis  have  related  of  uncivilized  life  is  faid  to  fall 
fliort  of  the  barbarifm  of  the  people  of  Andaman.  The 
ferocious  natives  of  New  Zealand,  or  the  fliivering 
half-animated  favages  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  are  in  a 
ftate  of  refinement,  compared  to  thefe  iflanders.  The 
population  of  the  Great  Andaman  and  its  dependen- 
cies amounts  to  little  more  than  2COO  fouls,  whofe  fole 
occupation  it  is  to  rove  along  the  margin  of  the  fea  in 
queft  of  a  precarious  meal  of  fifti,  which  during  the 
tempelluous  feafon  they  often  feek  in  vain.  In  ftature, 
the  Andamaners  feldom  exceed  five  feet.  Their  limbs 
are  dlfproportionably  flender,  their  bellies  protuberant, 
with  high  (houlders  and  large  heads ;  and,  ftrange  to 
find  in  this  part  of  the  world,  they  are  a  degenerate 
race  of  negroes,  with  woolly  hair,  flat  nofcs,  and  thick 
lips.  Their  eyes  are  fmall  and  red  ;  their  fkin  of  a 
deep  fpoty  black  ;  whilft  their  countenances  exhibit 
the  extreme  of  wretchednefs,  a  mixture  of  famine  and 
ferocity.  They  go  quite  naked,  and  are  infenfiblc  of  , 
any  fliame  from  expofure.  Two  young  viomcn,  ^"u- f-^^'!'J  1 
red  by  the  temptation  of  filli,  were  fccured,  and  brought  "^^  I 
on  board  a  fliip  nt  anchor  in  the  harbour.  The  captain 
treated  them  with  great  humanity  :  They  foon  got  rid 
of  ;ill  fear  cf  violence,  except  what  might  be  offered  to 
their  chaftity,  which  they  guarded  with  unremitting 
vigilance.  Although  they  had  a  fmall  apartment  al- 
loUcd  to  themfelves,  and  had  no  real  caufe  for  appre- 
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Ada.      henfioii,    one  always    ivalclicd  while  the    other  lltpt. 
■"*  They  fullered  cloUies   to  be  put  on,  but  took  tlicm  off 

again  as  loon  as   opportunity  offered,  and   threw  them 
away  as  ufclcfs  incumbrances.      When  their  feari  were 
over  they    became  cheerful,    chattered   with   freedom, 
and  were    inexprtlViMy  diverted  at  tlie   fi;;iit  of  their 
own  perlons  in    a  mirror.      They  were  foiul  of  finj^iiijj, 
fometimes  in  melancholy  recitative,  at  others  in  a  livtly 
key  ;  and  often  danced  about  the  deck  with  great  aj'i- 
lity,    llapping  their   polleriors    with  the   back  of  their 
heel.      Wine    and  fpirituous   liquors  were    dilajijrccable 
to  them  ;  no  food  lecmcd  io  palatable  as  filh,  rice,   and 
lugar.      In    a    tew    weeks,    havlnj^   recovered    llrciifjth, 
and  become  fat,  from  the  more  than  half-tamilhcd  llatc 
in  which  they  were  brought  on   board,   they  began  to 
think  confinement  irkfome,   and  longed  to  regain  their 
native  freedom.      In  the  middle  of  the  night,   when  all 
but   the  watchmen  were    alleep,  they  paffcd   in  filence 
through  the  captain's  cabin,  jumped    out  of  the   llern 
windows  into  the  lea,  and  fwam  to  an  iiland  half  a  mile 
dirtant,  where  it  was  in  vain  to  purine  them,  had  there 
been  any  fuch  intention  ;  but  the  ohjeft  was,  to  retain 
them  by  kindnefs,  not  by  compullion  ;  an  attempt  that 
has  failed  on  every  trial.      Hunger  may  (and  thefe  in- 
llances  are  rare)   induce  them  to  put  themfelves  in  the 
jiower  of  Grangers  ;   but  the  moment  that  want   is  fa- 
tisfied,  nothing  Ihort  of  coercion  can  prevent  them  from 
returning  to  a  way  of  life  more  congenial  to  their  fa- 
vage  nature.      The  few  implements  they  ufe  are  of  the 
1  udeft  texture  ;   a  bow  from  four  to  five  feet  long  ;  the 
It  ring  made  of  the  fibre  of  a  tree,  or  a  flip  of  bamboo, 
with  arrows   of  reed,  headed  with  fifli  bone,  or  wood 
hardened  in  the  fire,  is  their  principal  weapon.      Ke- 
Cdes  this,  they  carry   a  fpear  of  heavy  wood   Iharply 
pointed,  and   a  lliield  made  of  bark,  to  defend   thera- 
lelves  from  the  affaults  of  their  enemies  ;  for  even  thefe 
poor  wretches  have  rights  to    affert  and    dignities  to 
maintain.      NccelTity  has  taught  them   an   expert  ma- 
nagement of  their  arms,  on  which  they  rely  for  fubfift- 
ence.      Happily  for  them,    their  numerous    bays  and 
creeks  abound  with  filh,  which  they  Ihoot  and  fpear 
with  furprilin^  dexterity.      They  are  faid  alfo  to  ufe  a 
fmall  hand-net  made  of  the  filaments  of  bark  :  the  filh, 
when  caught,  are  put  into  a  wicker  balket,  which  they 
carry   on  their  backs.      Having  kindled   a  €re,    they 
throw  the  food  on  the  coals,  and  devour  it  half-broHed. 
A  few  diminutive  fwine  are  to  be  found  in  the  fliirts  of 
the   forclls,  and   among  the  mangrove   thickets  in  the 
low  grounds  ;   but  thefe  are   very  Icarce,  and  are  pro- 
bably the   progeny  of  a   ftock   left   by   former  naviga- 
tors.   When  a  native  has  the  good  fortune  to  flay  one, 
he  carefuUv  preicrves  the  (kuH  and  teeth,   to  ornament 
his  hut.     They  crols  the  bays,  and  go  to  fifli,  either  in 
canoes  formed  of  a  hollow  tree,  or  on  rafts  of  bamboo, 
which  they  diredl   by  paddles.      Their  habitations  dif- 
pl  ly  little  more  ingenuity  than  the  dens  of  wild  beafts  ; 
four  flicks  fluck  in  the  ground   are  bound  together  at 
the  flop,  and  faftened  tianfverfely  by  others,  to  which 
branches  of  trees  are  fufpended  ;  an  opening  is  left  on 
one  fide,   jiift   large  enough   to  admit   of  entrance  ; — 
leaves  compofe  their   bed.      Being   much  incommoded 
by  infefts,  their  firll  occupation  in  a  morning  is  to  pi  i- 
fter  their  bodies  all  over  with  mud,    which,    hardening 
in  thf  lun,  forms  an  impenetrable  armour.     I'hev  paint 
their  woolly  heads  with  red  ochre  and  water.     When 
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thus  completely  drelfed,  a  more  hideout  appetrance  is 
not  to  be  found  in  human  foim.  ' 

Although  their  prificipal  food  confins  of  fifli,  yet 
they  eagerly  Icizc  on  whatever  elfe  prclcnti  itftU  :  li- 
zards,  guanas,  rat«,  and  fnakrs,  fupply  a  tliange  of  re- 
palt.  'i'lie  vegetable  diet  of  the  Andnmatiirt  cor.fifti 
of  the  natural  produce  of  the  woodi,  in  which  the  re- 
learches  of  Kuropcani  find  little  that  ii  palatable  or 
niitritioui.  'I'lie  fruit  of  the  maiigrcvc  is  principally 
uled,  having  often  been  found  in  their  dtfcited  habita- 
tions, flecping  in  an  endjanked  puddle  of  water.  A» 
they  have  no  pot  or  vrffel  that  can  bear  the  aflion  of 
fire,  they  cannot  derive  much  advantage  from  loch  ef- 
culent  herbs  as  the  foicfls  may  contain  ;  indeed,  their 
extenuated  and  difeafed  figures  too  phiihiy  indicate  the 
want  of  wholefome  nourilhmcnt.  Unhappily  for  them, 
the  cocoa-nut,  which  thrives  in  the  ulmoll  luxuriance 
in  the  neighbouring  iflcs,  is  not  to  be  found  here  j  but 
they  are  extremely  fond  of  it  ;  ai.d  whenever  a  nut 
was  left  in  their  way  by  the  fcttlers,  it  was  immediately 
carried  off  with  much  apparent  fatisfaOion. 

riiere  are  fcvcral  forts  of  trees  on  the  ifland  ;  among 
which  arc,  the Jicut  rcltjfio/a,  or  banyan  tree,  the  al- 
mond  tree,  and  the  oil  tree  ;  which  latter  grows  to  a 
great  height,  and  from  it  a  very  uleful  oil  is  thus  pro- 
duced : — A  horizontal  incifion  being  made  in  the 
trunk,  fix  or  eight  inches  deep,  a  chip  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen inches  long  is  cut  at  right  angles,  and  the  lurface 
of  the  incifion  being  hollowed  and  filled  with  live  coals, 
the  turpentine,  or  wood  oil,  exudes  copioufly  from  the 
top  of  the  wound.  The  pcniagrc  tree  is  alfo  fuund, 
and  is  well  adapted  for  the  knees  of  fliips  ;  and  the 
iron  tree,  of  ftupendous  fize,  whofe  timber  almoft  bids 
defiance  to  the  axe  of  the  wooj-cutter ;  the  red  wood, 
which  makes  be^iutiful  furniture,  little  inferior  to  fine 
mahogany.  Refides  thefe,  there  are  iiunr.bcrlcl's  creepers 
and  rattans  which  lurp'und  theftemsofihe  larger  trees, 
and,  interwoven  with  each  other,  form  fo  thick  a  hedge, 
that  it  is  impolTible  tv  penetrate  far  into  the  forcfls,  but 
by  the  flow  and  laboriout  proccfs  of  cutting  a  ro.id. 

It  is  a  fort  of  hiHorical  myflery  how  a  race  of  ne- 
groes fliould  be  here  found,  a  people  fo  widely  differ- 
ing, not  only  from  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  v  ift  con- 
tinent in  which  the  ifland  of  Andaman  is  embayed, 
but  alfo  from  the  natives  of  the  Nicobar  Iflands,  which 
are  imme  liately  contiguous  to  it.  Some  have  fnppo- 
fed,  that  a  Portuguefc  vefl'el,  early  in  the  fixtctnth 
century,  laden  with  flavcs  fiom  Africa,  may  have  been 
caft  on  thete  Ihores,  ard  th-t  the  prefent  An  I'amaners 
are  the  defcendants  of  lucb  as  e'caped  drowning.  This 
conjetflure,  however,  is  provt-d  to  be  erroneous,  from  an 
account  ot  the  Andamaners  ijivcn  by  two  M.ihometan 
travellers,  long  before  the  navigation  of  thoie  fcjs  by 
Europeans.  Bjt  an  accident  fimilar  to  that  now  fug- 
gefled  may  polTihK,  at  tome  period  or  other,  have  oc- 
curred to  an  Arabian  veff..!,  as  that  people  ire  kijown 
to  have  failed  upon  the  Indian  ocean  as  early  as  the  fc- 
venth  century  ;  and  they  not  only  explored  the  conti- 
nent of  India  as  far  as  the  Chinefe  fes,  hot  likewife 
gained  a  knowledge  of  moll  of  the  E-iflern  iflands. 

Returning   ♦rom  thefe  iflands  to  the  province  called 
Chitrtieo.ig,   which   forms  the  ext.emitv  on  the  tall  of 
the   Britifli  Eafl   India   Company's  p  ff  (Tions,  as  well 
as  the  boundary  in  that  quarter  of  rhe  territory  of  Hin 
dooAan,  we  enter  upon  the  farther  or  cailern  pen' 
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of   IndU.     From  Chlttagong,    proceeding  fouthward 
along  the  eaftern  ihores,  the  coafl;  is  fertile  and  rich  for 
a  confiderable   diilance  within   land,  forming  the  an- 
cient kingdom  of  Aracan.      Parallel  to  the  coaft  runs 
a   cn:»in   of  lofty  and    precipitous   mountains,  forming 
the    boundary  of    Aracan  to  the    eaftward.      Beyond 
thefe  mountains  eaflward  is  a  level  and  fertile  country, 
containing  rivers  which,  defcending   from  the   regions 
of  High  Tartary  already   mentioned,    defcend  fouth- 
ward  along   the  peninfula,  fertilizing  the  foil  by  their 
periodical  floods,   and  forming  at  their  mouths  a  great 
extent  of  low  and  fertile  territory,  or  delta  land.     The 
country  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Aracan  is  called   Pe^u  ; 
that  to  the  eaft  has  long  been  called  Ava  by  Europe- 
ans, from  the  name  of  the  former  capital,  but  is  called 
by  the  people  of  the  country,  Birmah,  and  the  people 
themfelves  Birmans.     This   laft   people,  the   Birmans, 
have   recently  fubdued   both   of  the   kingdoms   called 
Pegu  and  Aracan,   and  form  at  the  prefent  period  a  ri- 
fing  empire  of  great  importance  in   the   eaft,  and  well 
deferving   our  attention.      Though  their  territories  are 
cnly  divided  from  thofe  of  the  Britiih  Eaif  India  Com- 
pany by  a  narrow  chain  of  mountains,  and  at  one  place 
fay  a  trifling  river  called  the  Naaf,   yet  it  was  only  ve- 
ry lately  that   they  were   at   all  known  to  the  Europe- 
ans  in   that   quarter   as  a  neighbouring  power  of  any 
confideration,    our   connexion   with   them  having  for- 
merly been  merely  in  the  way  of  commerce  carried  on 
from  their  fouthern  ports,  near  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of 
Bengal.      The  following  circumftance  gave  rife  to  far- 
ther  inquiries  concerning   them  : — The  trade  of  Ara- 
can had  fuffered  by  the  attacks  of  fome  robbers,  or  pi- 
rates, who   infefted   the    rivers   near  the  coafl.     They 
conveyed  their  plunder  acrofs  the  river  Naaf  into  the 
Chittagong  province,  where,  being  fecured  from   pur- 
fuit  under  the  proteftion  of  the  BritiHi  flag,  they  dif- 
pofed  of  their  fpoils  to  advantage,  and  lived  at  eafe  till 
returning    want   impelled    thera  to  refume  their  preda- 
tory excurQons.      On   its  being  afcertained  that  three 
of  the  moll  diftinguilhed  of  the  robbers  had  fought  re- 
fuge in  the   Britiih   diflrifts,  the  king   or  emperor  of 
the  Birmans  fent  one  of  his  officers  into  the  Eaft  India 
Compriny's  territories  at  the  head  of  5000  men,  with 
injunftions  to  the  commander  to   bring  with    him  the 
delinquents,  dead  or  alive,   and  not  to  return  without 
them.      To    fupport    this    detachment,     an    army    of 
20,000  men  was  held  in  readinefs  at  Aracan. 
Birraan  ar-       Senee  Nunda  Kiozo,  the  Birman  chief,  having  crof- 
my  enters    fed  the  river  Naaf,  and  encamped  within  the  Compa- 
tjie  Britifh   nv's  territory  on  the  weftern  bank,  fent  a  letter  to  the 
territory  in  ]3,.Jtini  magiftrate   of  Chittagong,    acquainting   him   of 
the  reafons  for  the  inroad  ;   that  the  feizure  of  the  de- 
linquents was  his  fole  objefl;,  without  harbouring  any 
defign  of  hoftility  againft  the  Englifli.      At  the   fame 
time  he  declared,  that,  till  the  delinquents  were  given 
up,  he  would  not  depart  from  the  Company's  territo- 
ry.     In   confirmation   of  this   threat,    he  fortified   his 
camp  with  a  ftockade.      Thefe  matters  being   reported 
to   the   Britifh    government  at   Calcutta,  the  refugees 
ivere  ordered  to  be  apprehended  and  krpt  in  cullody  ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  detachments  of  Europeans,  and 
of  Indian   troops  in   their  fervice,  called  Sefioys,  with 
proper  artillery,    were  fent  to  the  fpot  under    Major 
General   Erfkine.      On  the   approach  of  General  Er- 
Ikine,  the  Birman  general  fent  a  flag  of  truce  to  pro- 
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pofe  terras  of  accommodation,  ftipulating  for  the  fur-  Alia, 
render  of  the  fugitive  pirates  as  the  bafis  of  the  agree-  *~~~'r~- 
ment.  It  was  replied,  that  no  propofal  could  be  li- 
ftened  to  while  the  Birmans  continued  on  the  Britii1\ 
territory  ;  that,  unlefs  they  departed  from  it  in  a  li- 
mited time,  force  would  be  ufed  ;  but  that,  if  they 
would  withdraw  peaceably,  the  fubjeft  of  their  com- 
plaints would  be  difculTed.  On  receiving  this  anfwer, 
the  Birman  chief,  with  a  manly  confidence  in  the  cha- 
radler  of  his  antagonifts,  which  commanded  rclpefl, 
perfonally  waited  on  General  Erlkine,  and  dated  the 
nature  of  his  inllruftion,  the  enormity  of  the  offenders, 
and  the  outrages  they  had  committed.  General  Er- 
fkine aflured  him  that  the  Britiih  government  had  no 
defire  to  afford  an  afylum  to  robbers  ;  that  it  had  no 
objeftion  to  do  juftice  ;  but  infifted,  that  in  the  firfl 
inllance,  the  Birmans  ought  to  retire  peaceably  from 
the  Britifli  territory.  The  Birman  general,  in  confe- 
quence  of  thele  aflurances,  profefled  his  reliance  on 
GeneYal  Erlkine,  and  agreed  to  withdraw  his  troops. 
The  retreat  was  condufled  in  the  moll  orderly  man- 
ner ;  and  fo  drift  was  the  difcipline  of  the  Birman  ar- 
my, that  not  one  irregular  aft  was  committed  while 
they  remained  within  the  Company's  territory.  The 
charges  againtl  the  refugees  were  afterwards  invefliga- 
ted,  and  their  guilt  being  clearly  eftablilhed,  they  were 
delivered  over  to  their  own  laws,  by  whole  fentence 
two  out  of  the  three  underwent  capital  piinlfliment. 

This  event  called  the  attention  of  the  Britifli  go- 
vernment in  India  towards  the  Birmans,  a  people  evi- 
dently of  a  fuperior  charafter  to  the  Hindoos,  whofe 
territory  was  in  their  vicinity,  and  with  whom,  by 
their  fouthern  ports,  a  very  extenfive  commerce  had 
within  a  few  years  fprung  up  ;  which,  in  the  fingle 
article  of  teek-wood,  already  required  an  annual  return 
of  Indian  commodities  to  the  amount  of  200,oool.  fter- 
ling.  It  therefore  appeared  a  matter  of  importance  to 
enter  into  fomething  in  the  nature  of  a  commercial 
treaty  with  this  power,  at  leaft  to  the  effeft  of  obtain- 
ing regular  proteftion  for  our  merchants  when  vifiting 
their  ports.  With  this  view,  and  to  obtain  farther  in- 
telligence concerning  the  nature  of  the  government, 
the  charafter  of  the  people,  and  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  intercourle  with  them,  the  governor  ge- 
neral of  Bengal,  Sir  John  Shore,  fent  by  fea  to  the  prin- 
cipal Birman  port  a  regular  embalTy  ;  at  the  head  of  . 
which  was  Michael  Symes,  Efq.  then  a  captain  in  the3,itirti{. 
Britifh  army.  From  the  information  obtained  and  pub- bally  to 
lillied  in  confequence  of  this  embafly,  the  following  ac- J^'.''™^'" 
count  of  the  Birmans  and  their  empire  is  extrafted.        _'     , 

As  already  noticed,  the  Birman  empire  extends ^^^ 
along  the  weftern  coaft  of  the  eaftern  peninfula  of  In- 
dia, or  forms  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  bay  of  Bengal. 
It  approaches  the  frontier  of  China  on  the  north-eaft, 
and  is  limited  on  the  north  by  the  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous country  which  foyns  the  fouth-eaftern  front  of 
the  high  region  of  Tartary,  being  a  continuation  to 
this  quarter  of  the  great  chain  of  Imaus.  From  the 
foot  of  that  elevated  region,  this,  like  the  weftern  ptn- 
infula  of  India  defcends  gradually  to  the  fouth,  and 
the  rivets  proceed  in  that  direftion  till  the  laigcft  of 
them  terminate  near  Cape  Ntgrais  in  the  fouth-eaftein 
quarter  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  where  the  coaft  turns 
fuddenly  eaftward  to  a  confiderable  diftancc  ;  after 
which  it  proceeds  as  formerly  to  the  fouth.  The  prin- 
cipal 
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clpal    towns    of   the   Ririiuii  empire    rtund  upon    the     came  ill 
rivers  ;  and  the  Biililli  einbalTy  lailcd  up  the  chief  ri- 
ver, the  Irrawaddy  or  Erabntty,  to  a  great  dillancc, 
till  they  reached  Ummcrapoora,  the  prelciit  ca|)ital  of 
the  Birman  dominions. 

The  Hirmans  and  the  people  of  Pegu  have  long 
been  rivnl  dates.  The  Birmans,  though  formerly  fub- 
je£l  to  the  king  of  Pegu,  revolted  about  the  middle  of 
the  fixteenth  century,  and  appear  to  have  acrpiired  a 
fuperioiity  o/er  the  Feguers  which  continued  down 
to  about  the  year  1740.  At  tliat  period  a  war  took 
place,  which  was  prolccuted  on  both  lidcs  with  lavage 
ferocity  ;  but  as  the  Peguers,  living  to  the  louth- 
ward  near  the  mouth  of  the  navigable  livers  already 
mentioned,  had  a  confulerable  intercourfe  with  Euro- 
pean traders,  from  whom  they  could  purchafc  better 
arms  than  are  manufartured  in  the  ealt,  they  gradu- 
ally obtained  a  fuperiority,  and  gained  feveral  victories 
over  the  Birmans  in  the  years  1753  and  175  I.  Thcfe 
advantages  were  fo  vigoroully  prolecuted,  that  in  the 
year  1752  the  Birman  capital  Ava  was  invelled.  The 
Birmani,  dilpirited  by  repeated  defeats,  and  probably 
ill  commanded,  after  a  fliort  fiege  Divecpdee,  the  laft 
of  a  long  line  of  kings,  was  made  prifoner  with  all 
his  family,  except  two  fons  who  elcaped  to  Siam. 
Being!  Delia,  king  of  Pegu,  left  his  brother  Appor;iza 
as  governor  of  Ava,  and  carried  to  Pegu  the  captive 
Birman  king.  I'hus  a  complete  conquell  appeared  to 
be  erteftcd.  The  landholders  and  principal  inhabitants 
of  the  country  round  Ava  fuhmitted,  and  took  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Pegu,  who  in  an  infolent 
proclamation,  announced  the  annexation  of  the  Bir- 
man country  to  the  Pegu  monarchy.  In  the  mean  time, 
a  Birman  ot  low  extraiSion,  Alompra,  nfpired  to  be- 
come the  deliverer  of  his  country.  He  had  lubmitted 
like  the  reif,  and  was  continued  by  the  conqueror  in 
the  command  of  an  inconfulerablc  village,  Moncha- 
"  boo.  Here  he  had  no  more  than  100  devoted  follow- 
ers, upon  whofe  intrepidity  and  fuielity  he  could  rely. 
This  village,  like  moil  of  the  Birman  towns,  was  fur- 
rounded  by  a  ftockade.  This  he  ftrengthened  and  re- 
paired, without  awakening  any  lulpicion  in  the  Pegu 
conquerors,  who  never  fulpefted  that  fo  inconliderable 
a  perfon  would  attempt  a  rebellion.  In  Alompra's  vil- 
lage of  Monchaboo  there  were  no  more  than  50  Pe;;u 
foldiers,  who  treated  the  Bum.ins  with  great  arrogance  : 
Taking  advantage  of  the  indignation  excited  by  fome 
particular  a£l  of  indignity,  Alompra  encouraged  his 
followers  to  attack  the  Pegu  foldiers,  and  he  put  every 
one  of  them  to  the  f.vord.  Even  after  tin's  ad  of  re- 
bellion, Alompra  dilguiled  his  intention  with  a  view 
to  gain  time.  He  wrote  to  the  brother  of  the  Pegu 
king  Apporaza,  who  had  been  left  governor  of  Ava, 
exprefling  much  humility  and  regret  for  what  had 
happened,  protetTnig  his  fidcl'tv  to  the  Pegu  govern- 
ment, and  reprefenting  the  m  ilTacre  as  the  relult  of  an 
accidental  quarrel  between  the  Pegu  foldiers  and  the 
people  of  his  village.  Thefe  aflutances  prevented  vi- 
gorous nieafures  from  being  taken  with  fufficient  fpeed 
againll  him.  Apporaza,  having  prefling  bufinefs  at 
Pegu,  left  Ava  under  the  government  of  his  nephew 
Dotachew,  with  inftruftions  to  keep  Alompra  as  a  pri- 
foner. Accordingly  about  a  thouland  men  were  fent 
to  occupy  Alompra's  turbulent  village,  and  to  fend 
himfelf  to  Ava.      They  expefted  no  oppofition,  and 
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prepared  for  it.     Tlicy  were  not  a  little  dif-       Afu. 
concerted  to  find  the  gates  of  the  llockade  around  the  "        ' 

Village  (hut  againll   them  on   their  arrival,  which  wa» 
late  in   the   evening  ■,   and  at  daybreak  next  moinin); 
they  were  fuddcnly  attacked    and   routed   by  the   Bir- 
man<.      Alompra,  having   ihm  involved  a  (mall  party 
of  his  countrymen  in  rebellion  againlt  their  conquerors, ' 
rcprefentcd  to    them   that  there  no  longer  cxillcd   for 
them  any  fafcty  but  in  victory  ;  that  they  would  never 
be  forgiven,  and  mult  rclolvc  to  conrjuei  or  perifli.    He 
invited  the  Birmans  of  the  neighbouring  towns  to  join 
his  (landard,  and   he  found  a  Imall  number   who  were 
willing  to  embrace  his  apparently  defperate  fortune)  : 
with  thele  he  adopted  the  fuddcn  relulution  of  march- 
ing towards  Ava  the  Birman  capital,  before  the  nume- 
rous detachments   of  Peguers   that  were  Icallered  over 
the  provinces  could   be  recalled  for   its    defence.      As 
he  advanced,  fame  magnified  his  numbers.  The  gover- 
nor of  Ava,   who   had    not  more  than  3000  men,  wai 
difconcerted  ;  and,  dcfpairing  of  futcels,  delerted  that 
city    with    his   troops,   and    a    few  of  his  countrymen 
who  remained    beliind   him  were  put  to  death   by  the        g- 
populace.      Inflead   of  advancing  in  peifon,   Alompra  A.binpra'i 
now  fent  his  Iccond  fon  .Shembuan  to  take  puflrclTion  offjccclv 
Ava.  Thu-lc  events  occurred  inautumn  1753.    In  confe- 
quence  of  his  firll  fuccefs  Alompra's  reputation  became 
unbounded.    His  countrymen  everywhere  revolted,  and 
attaclied  themfelves  to  him  as  their  deliverer.  The  Pe- 
gu king  was  alarmed  for  the  northern  dillrifls  of  his  own 
territory,  in  which  the  Birman  population  exceeded  that 
of  the  Peguers.    A  large  force  was  colle^ed  under  Ap- 
poraza the  Pegu  king's  brother.    It  confided  of  an  ar- 
my, an  J  of  a  numerous  Hcet  of  war  boats,  which  failed 
up  the  Irrawaddy  to  reduce   the  infurgents.      He   laid 
fiege  to  Av  1  where  Shembuan  held  out  40  days,  till  his 
father  Alompra  advanced  to  his  aid.      Apporaza  raifed 
the  fiege,  and  went  to  eticounter  Alompra.  The  contcft 
was  chiefly  confined  to  the  lleet  ;   the  armies  only  Ikir- 
miihing  on  (liore.  Shcmbujn  having  advanced  from  the 
fort  of  Ava  to  attack  the  rear  of  the  Peguers,  they  gave 
way  and  fled  with  precipitation,  luffering  great  fiaugh- 
ter  in   their    retreat.      The  Peguers,  enraged  by  thcfe 
misfortunes,  put  to  death  the  dethroned  monarch  of  the 
Birmans,  together  with   all   the  principal   men  of  his 
nation,  to  the  amount  of  feveral  hundreds,  that  were  in 
their   pov.  er,  under  pretence   that  they  had   been  de- 
tefted  in  a  plot   againft   their  conquerors.     This  only- 
rendered  the  mutual  hatred  of  the  nations  more  violent  ; 
and  in  leveral   towns   the  Birmans  role  upon  the  Pegu 
garrifons,  and  maflfacred  the  whole  of  thfra. 

In  the   mean   time  Alompra  conti-.ued   to  improve  Momnra 
his  fortune,  and  avowedly  endeavoured  to  edablilh  insfpimtn 
his  own  perfon  the  fovereignty  of  his  country.     When  fcyalty. 
the  fon  of  the  late  king  attempted  to  return,  he  drove 
him  back  to  his  afylum  among  the  Siamelc.     Tow.irds 
the  end  of  the  year  1754  the  Pegu  king  Beinga  Delia, 
with  a  conGderable  army,  laid  fiege  to  Prome,  a  fron- 
tier town   defended   by  a  folid  wall,  a  deep  ditch,  and 
a  flrong   ftockade.      The  Birmans   luccefsfuUy  refilled 
a  general  aflault,  and  the  Peguers  had    recourfe   to  a 
blockade.    Alompra  fent  36  war  boats  to  the  alTilfancc 
of  the   town,  which   Hands  upon  a  river  -,    the  com- 
mander of  thefe  threw  himfelf  with  a  confiderable  fup- 
ply   of  men    and-  provifions    into  the    town,   and   lent 
back  iiL>  boats,  only  a  few  of  which  nere  taken.  Aftes 
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Ada.  a  fartber  delay  of  fix  weeks,  Alompra  arrived  in  perfon 
— V"— '  and  attacked  the  Peguers  both  by  land  and  water.  In- 
ftead  of  keeping  up  a  fire  of  mufquetry  as  ufual,  the 
boats  clofed,  and,  after  a  defperate  engagement,  the 
Peguers  abandoned  the  fiege.  The  tide  of  fuccefs  was 
now  fo  completely  turned,  that  the  war  was  become 
defenfive  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  Pegu.  He  retired 
to  his  capital,  which  being  near  the  fea  coaft,  the  con- 
teft  became  a  kind  of  maritime  warfare  in  the  mouths 
and  creeks  of  the  rivers  ;  which  laft  are  extremely  nu- 
raerous  in  the  low  delta  land  near  their  mouth.  At 
this  time  both  the  French  and  EnglilVi  were  in  poffeflion 
of  fsflories  in  the  Pegu  country,  and  both  the  Pe- 
guers and  Birmans  folicited  the  afliftance  of  the  ftran- 
gers,  being  abundantly  fenfible  that  a  few  (hips  of  bur- 
den furnifhed  with  guns  would  give  a  vaft  advantage 
to  either  party,  in  a  conteft  againft  the  war  boats  ufed 
in  their  country.  In  the  courfe  of  the  year  1755-  both 
the  French  and  Engiifh  appear  to  have  entered  lecretly 
into  feparate  negotiations  with  each  of  the  p.ities,  and 
to  have  promifed  aid  to  each  6f  them.  Both  of  them 
ultimately  broke  faith  with  Alompra,  and  joined  the 
.  people  of  Pegu.  Notwithftanding  this  afTiftance,  the 
Birman  leader  continued  to  enjoy  a  career  of  fuccefs. 
He  was  viftorious  on  land,  and  the  aid  of  the  foreigners 
by  water  only  produced  a  flight  degree  of  embarrals- 
ment.  At  one  time  three  Englilli  (hips  and  one 
French  (liip  afTifted  the  Pegu  force,  confiliing  of  200 
armed  boats,  while  10,000  men  marched  along  with 
them  as  a  land  force  ;  but  the  Birmans  dlfconcerted 
the  attack  by  a  ftratagem.  With  confidsrable  ingenui- 
ty they  conftruiSed  fire-rafts,  confifting  of  a  number  of 
boats  faftened  together,  and  filled  with  combuPiibles. 
Thefe  rafts  were  floated  with  a  ftrong  fpring  tide  to 
where  the  European  (l)ips  lay  at  anchor,  and  direifled 
with  luch  (kill  and  effeft  as  to  oblige  them  to  flip 
their  cables  and  remove,  the  French  (hip  narrowly 
efcaping  deftruciion.  Alompra  at  laft  fucceeded  in 
cutting  off  the  communication  between  Pegu  and 
the  fea.  A  French  fliip  coming  to  the  a(riftance  of 
the  Peguers  was  taken  by  furptife  ;  and  as  her  papers 
proved  the  objeft  of  her  voyage,  her  officers  were  put 
to  death  by  the  order  of  Alompra  :  other  foreigners, 
however,  particularly  the  Engiifh,  taken  in  the  impor- 
tant Pegu  town  of  Syriam,  were  fufFered  to  depart  un- 
molet^ed,  though  he  had  fufficient  reafon  to  complain 
of  their  countrymen.  Alotnpra  was  at  laft,  in  confe- 
quencc  of  his  fuccefs  in  every  quarter,  enabled  to  lay 
fjege  to  Pegu  itfelf,  the  capital  of  his  enemies.  It  was 
fitunted  on  an  extenfive  plain,  furrounded  with  a  high 
folid  wall,  flanked  by  fmall  towers,  and  ftrengthencd 
on  each  face  by  demibal^ions  equidilfant.  A  broad 
ditch  contained  about  three  feet  depth  of  water,  and 
the  pagoda  of  Shoemadiio,  which  will  be  afterwards 
defcribed,  ftrved  as  a  citadel.  Circumvaltation  is  a 
favourite  mode  of  warfare  with  the  Birm.ms,  as  they  are 
almoft  dertitute  of  cannon,  and  therefore  tru(f  rather 
to  famine  than  to  force.  Having  inverted  Pegu,  and 
creficd  numerous  ftockades  both  to  hero  in  the  town, 
and  to  fecure  his  own  aimy  againft^  external  attack, 
Alompra,  in  the  month  of  January  J757,  refolved  to 
wait  patiently  till  the  want  of  fupplies  Ihould  bring  the 
city  into  his  power.  After  »  fiege  of  two  months  the 
numerous  population  of  Prgu  became  mutinous  in  con- 
-fe/juence  of  want.     The  king  fumm«iied  a  council  of 


his  family  and  chiefs,  and  propofed  to  fue  for  peace,  on       Afi*. 
condition  of  being  allov<:ed  to  govern  his  country,  con-         '' 
fenting  to  do  homage  for  it  to  the  Birman   monarch. 
'I'he  propofal  was  accepted  by  Alompra;  but,  as  a  pre- 
liminary, the  Pegu  king  was  under  the  neceflity  ol  fur- 
rendering  to  the  conqueror  his  only  unmarried  daugh- 
ter.    For   forae  days  the  peace  feemed   refiored,  and 
the  befiegers  and  the  befieged  mingled  with  each  other 
in  amity  ;   but  Alompra,  probably  with   a  treacherous 
intention,  having  introduced   feme  foldiers  in  difguife 
into  the   town,  they  were    feized  and   put  to  death   by 
order  of  the  king  of  Pegu's  nephew  Choupavea.     Ho- 
fiilities   recommenced,   and  at  lafl  the  king  of  Pegu, 
who  appears  to  have  been  a  timid  man,  privately  ad-        j 
mitted   the    Birmans  into  the  city,  on  condition  that  I'cgu  ta- 
his  own  life  Ifiould  be  fpared  ;  the  town  itfelf  was  de-ken. 
livered  up  to  plunder. 

Alompra,  thus  fuccefsful,  extended  his  power  over 
feveral  furrounding  provinces,  and  rendered  Moncha- 
boo,  his  original  reiidence,    the  feat  of  imperial  go- 
vernment.    While  upon  an   expedition    to  CaiTay,    a 
northern  province  of  his  empire,  the  Peguers  revolted, 
but  were  defeated  on  his  return.     On  this  occafion  he 
was  led  to  fufpeiSt,  that  the  perfons  belonging  to  a  Bri- 
tiih  fcttlement  at  the  illand  of  Negrais,  had  given  af- 
fiftancc  to  the  revolters  :   They  were   fuddenly  attack-  Mafracre 
cd,  therefore,    by   his  orders,    in   Oflober   1759,   and "/ 'he  Bri. 
moft  of  them  dcrtroyed.     A  few  efcaped   in  two  vel-""'" 
fels,  the  Sl'aftefbury  and  the  Vi6\oria.     Alompra  next-^Yjjjrj^;,', 
made  war  upon  his  neighbours  on  the  eaft,  the  Siamefe,siam. 
accufing  them  of  a(ri!fing  his  enemies  of  Pegu,  and  of 
raifing  confpiracics  againft   his   authority.     He  under- 
took an  expedition  againlf  the  capital  of  Siam  ;  the 
enemy  haraiTed  his  march,  but  did  not  hazard  a  deci- 
five  engagement.     In  a  month  he  reached  the  vicinity 
of  the  metropolis,  which  prepared  to  furtain  a  fiege; 
but  here  the  career  of  Alompra   terminated.     He  was 
taken  ill   of  a   mortal  difeafe,  faid  to  be   a  fpecies  of 
fcrophula.     He  forefaw  his  end,   and  gave  orders  for        jj 
an  immediate  attack  ;  but  he  died  on  the  15th  of  May  Death  of 
1760,  before  he  reached  his  capital.      He  was  deeply   alompra. 
regretted  by  his  people,  who  admired   his  talents  and 
his  (uccefs,  and  regarded  him  as  their  deliverer  from  a 
foreign  yoke.     He  is  reprefented  as  having  performed 
no  lels  fervice  to  his  country  by  the  laws  which   he 
enacted,  than  by  the  battles  which  he  fought.     In  par- 
ticular, he  reformed  the  adminillration  ofjuilice,  pro- 
hibited magiitrates  to  fit  in  judgment,  unUf;.  In  a  pub- 
lic place,  arid   required  every  decree  to  be  icgiftertd. 
He  alfo  iflued   edifts  againll  gaming,  and  the  ufe  of 
fpirituous  liquors  in  his  dominions. 

The  Birman  law  ve(^S  the  right  of  fucceffion  in  the 
eldcft  heir   male  ;    but,  upon  the  death  of  Alompra, 
his  fecond  fon,   Shembuan,  made  an  attemja  to  leduce 
the  army  and  to  feize  the    throne.     Receiving   little  Alompra 
fupport,   he  fubmitted  to  his  elded  brothei,  Namdogeefiici t<Htd 
Praw,  who,  at  the  requeft   of  their  common   mother,'''' *"^ '''* 
received  him  into  favour.     One  of  Alompra's  gf"*'rals,j^.j^jjg  ^^ 
called  Nutloon,  was  a  more  dangerous  rival.     A  divi-  Pr^w. 
fion  of  the  army  under  his  command  feized  upon  the 
city  of  Ava.     He  expefled  fuccours  from   Siim,  I. iit 
was  difappointed  ;  and  being  btfieged  in  Ava,  he  was 
reduced  to  great  diftrefs.    He  tried  to  make  bis  tfcare  ; 
but  was  taken  and  put  to  death  with  moll  of  his  adhe- 
rents.    The  defttufliou  of  Nuttoon  did  not  put  an  end 
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to  xhe  diiluibinces  tliat  agitated  tlic  Birtnan  empire. 
A  younger  brother  of  Alompra,  who  Jul  J  3  confidtr- 
ablc  jjoveriimMit,  afpircd  to  independence  ;  but  he  alfo 
was  taken  in  his  fortrofs,  after  a  (icp;e  of  Ihi-ee  month*. 
His  life  iTai  I'parcd,  but  he  wni  kcjit  a  tlofe  (jtlf.iner. 
Namdi)f»ee  Pr:iw  died  at  his  cajiital  in  March  1 764, 
of  the  lame  (lileafe  tliat  brought  liis  father  to  the  grave, 
.Shembuan  leaviii"  one  Inn,  Momien,  an  infant.  Shertibuau,  the 
Obtains  the  fecond  (on  of  Alomprn,  now  feized  the  government  as 
throne.  liinjj ;  and  the  child  of  his  elder  brother  was  educated 
in  religious  obfcuiity,  as  a  rhahaan  or  pried.  Shem- 
buan's  lirlt  undertakin?;  ivas  a  war  againit  the  Siamtfe, 
whole  country,  i*i  th';  year  176^,  he  entered  at  difTer- 
ent  points  with  three  armies  ;  which,  after  fomc  relilf- 
ance,  efTefteil  a  junflion.  Having  approached  the  ca- 
pital, a  general  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the 
Birman*  were  fuccefsful,  and  inverted  the  capital  of 
Si  im.  Each  party  had  fottic  artillery,  with  was  of 
little  fervice  ;  and  the  BIrmans  had  recourfe  to  blotk- 
ade,  which  as  already  noticed,  Is  tlieir  favourite  fy- 
liem  of  warfare.  After  a  two  months  fiege,  the  king 
of  Siam  fecretly  made  his  elcape.  The  city  capitu- 
lated, and  a  Si  imcfc  governor  was  appointed,  who 
fwore  allegiance,  and  engaged  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Birman  monarch. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1767,  a  Chinefe  army 
invaded  the  Kirman  empire.  Sliembuan  prepared  to 
meet  this  dSnger  ;  and  it  appears  that,  in  conferjuence 
of  the  numerous  wars  in  whicli  they  had  recently  been 
engjged,  the  Bir.nans  were  enabled  to  art  upon  this  oc- 
cafion  with  a  conliderable  degree  of  military  fkill  and 
energy.  They  formed  tivo  leparate  armies ;  one  con- 
firting  of  10,000  infantry  and  2000  cavalry,  was  fcnt 
to  meet  the  invaders.  They  accordingly  advanced, 
and  tncamped  within  eight  miles  of  the  Chinefe  army. 
On  the  folloiving  day,  an  aftion  took  place  in  which 
the  Birmans  (vere  worded  and  retired.  The  Chinefe, 
elated  by  their  fuccets,  prefftd  eagerly  forward,  and 
were  in  this  manner  drawn  to  a  confiderable  dillance 
into  the  country.  In  the  mean  time,  a  fecond  Bir- 
man  army,  amounting  to  30,000  men,  had  taken  a 
circuitous  road,  and  got  into  the  rear  of  the  Chinefe. 
The  army  in  front  now  made  a  ftand,  and  the  inva- 
ders found  therafclvcs  hemmed  in  on  all  fides.  The 
Tartar  cavalry,  on  whofe  aflivity  the  Chinefe  army 
depended  for  provifions,  would  no  longer  venture  out 
either  to  procure  fupplies  or  to  protect  coi.voys.  The 
Birmans  now  attacked  their  enemv  with  impetuofity, 
who  relifted  with  a  refolution  founded  on  defpair.  The 
conflift  lafted  three  days,  and  the  Chinefe  at  lafl  it- 
terapted  to  cut  their  way  through  the  vceakefl  part  of 
the  Birman  line.  This  attempt  proved  fatal.  The 
Birmans,  fure  of  being  reinforced,  maintained  their 
ground  till  the  troops  of  both  their  armies  arrived  to 
their  afTirtance.  The  Chinefe  now  funk  under  the 
preflfure  of  an  attack  from  numbers  which  were  in- 
creafing  every  hour.  The  carnage  was  dreadful,  as 
the  Birmans  arc  extremely  ferocious  and  unrelenting 
in  wir.  Of  the  Chinefe  army  not  a  man  returned  to 
his  native  country.  About  2500  were  prefcrved  from 
the  fword  and  conduced  to  the  Birman  capital,  where 
they  were  employed  in  fuch  occupations  as  they  under- 
ftood.  without  any  other  reward  for  their  labour  than 
a  bare  fubfiftence. 

Meanwhile,    Shembuan's  fuccefles  againll  the  Sia- 
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mefc  were  attended  with  no  permanent  advantaf^e.  llii  Afi-. 
armies  were  no  I'ooner  recalled  ihiin  hit  authoiity  was ''"^~>''**~' 
openly  difrtgardtd.  He  lent  one  of  his  geufralj  once 
hiorc  into  their  cutmtry  ;  but  lie  m'-l  with  fuch  opjji.fi- 
tion  as  compelled  him  to  retreat  and  to  demand  rein- 
(orcemcnls.  This  hfl  r'qntd  was  complcd  with,  in 
a  manlier  that  produced  a  letious  danger.  One  of  the 
viceroys  of  the  loulhern  parts  of  the  empire  was  com- 
manded to  raift'  tilt  ntctflary  fupplie? ;  but  as  his  j  i- 
lifdiflion  was  inhabited  chiefly  by  families  of  I'egucf, 
he  had  no  fooner  alTcmbled  his  tttruits  ::nd  placed 
arms  in  their  hand",  than  they  b'came  confcioui  of 
their  own  (Ircngth,  and  were  feized  with  a  drfire  to 
regain  their  empire.  Thty  rofc  upon  their  Birmafj 
oflicers  and  companions,  and  commerced  an  indifcrt- 
mlnate  flaughtei.  It  was  tiot  till  after  an  army  of 
20,cco  men  was  airembled,  with  24  pieces  of  canncn, 
befidts  a  gfcat  number  of  war  boats,  that  they  could 
be  fubdued.  While  this  ftruggle  Was  going  on  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  empire  againll  the  people  of  Pegu, 
now  confidered  as  rebels,  Sliembuan  followed  out  a 
plan  of  conqueft  to  the  north-wed,  iti  the  country  call- 
ed Cnffay.  His  troops  even  penetrated  within  what 
are  called  the  lllmmalch  hillt,  which  form  a  continua- 
tion of  the  lofty  Imaus,  and  which  defcending  towards 
the  extremity  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  ftem  to  be  a  bar- 
rier railed  by  nature  to  ptoteft  the  unwarlike  inhabi- 
tants of  Hindooftan  from  the  more  hardy  natives  of 
the  ead.  Shembuan  loH  a  great  number  of  troops  in 
attacking  the  chiefs  or  rajahs  of  thefc  hilly  countries, 
but  at  lad  fucceeded  in  lubduing  a  great  number  of 
them,  though  the  conqued  could  be  of  little  utility, 
as  poITefrion  of  thcfe  rude  territories  could  fcarcely  be 
retained. 

On    his  return  from  this  north-weflern  expedition, 
Sherabuan  went  louthward  to  vifit  his  Pegu  terri;orie«,         „- 
which  had  fo  recently  been  involved  in  civil  war.     On  Old  king  0^ 
this  occafion  he  pretended  to  difcover  that  the  old  king  P''?"  P"' 
of  Pegu,   who  had   been   taken  by  Alompra,  and  had'"'*"*^ 
remained  all  this  while  in  ptifon,  had  engaged  in  forae 
kind  of  confpiracy.      In  confequence  of  an   accufation 
to  his   effeft,  the   dethroned  monarch  undeiwent  the 
form   of  a  trial,    was    co  demned   and  put  to  death. 
Many  perfuns  of  rank,    of    the  race  of  the  Peguers, 
were    alfo   put   to  death  on  this  occafion,  under  pre- 
tence thar  they  had  given  countenance  or  aid  to  the 
late  rebellion.  „ 

Thefe  were  among  the  lad  tranfa^ions  of  Shera- De.„i,  of' 
buan's  life.  He  died  in  the  city  of  Ava,  about  the  Shexbuan, 
middle  of  fpting,  in  the  year  1776.     He  v.as  fucceed-        jy 


the  throne. 


ed  by  his  Ion  Chenguza,  who  appears  in  every  refpeft  Chenguzi 
to  have   been  incapable  of   exerciling  dominion  with '^"'^""'' '" 
any  tolerable  degree   of  propriety.      He  degraded   his' 
father's  mod  refpcftable  officers,  and  plunged  into  the 
mod  di^imetul  debauchery,  ivhich  he  avowed  openly  by 
repealing  the  edift  againll  the  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors. 
He  put  to  death   a  younger   brother,  from  jealoufy  of 
his  ambition,  employed  himfelf  wholly  in  hunting,  and 
left  public  aflFairs  to  be  managed   by   favourites.     He 
alio  put  to  death  one  of  his  uncles,  kept  another  of 
them  dole  prifoncr,  and  watched  vigilantly  a  third  of 
them,  who  afFeflcd  to   live   in    the  moll  inoffenfive  ob- 
fcurity.     In   a  fit  ot  jealoufy,  he  ;.lfo  put  to  death  his 
wife  in  a  public  and   open  manner,  and  having  at  lad 
rendered  himfelf  both  odious  and  terrible,  a  confpiracy 
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Afis.      was  formed  agalnft  him,   at  the  head  of  which  was  his 

— I '  uncle  Minderagee  Praw,  the  refult  of  which  ivas,  that 

the  latter  obtained  pofleflion  of  the  throne,  and  Chen- 
gi  za,  deferted  by  all  the  world,  was  killed  by  the  fa- 
ther of  the  wife  whom  he  had  put  to  death,  though 
the  flayer  was  afterwards  alio  put  to  death,  under  pre- 
tence of  having  (hed  royal  blood  contrary  to  the  ex- 
prels  letter  of  the  law  of  the  Birmans. 

Shembuan  Mia  Shean  Minderagee  Praw,  the  fourth 
fon  of  the  deceafed  Alompra,  thus  i'ucceeded  to  the 
poflcfTion  of  the  empire.  In  the  firft  days  of  the  con- 
fpiracy,  a  pretence  had  been  mide  that  the  objeft  of 
it  was  to  raife  to  the  throne  Momien,  the  only  child 
of  Namdogee  Praw  the  eldeft  fon  of  Alompra  ;  but 
this  pretence  was  fpeedily  laid  afide,  and  in  eleven  days 
after  his  acccffion  to  the  throne,  he  was  put  to  death. 
Minderagee  Praw,  notwithftanding  the  manner  in  which 
he  obtained  the  fovereignty,  is  underflood  to  have  go- 
verned well,  and  he  was  upon  the  throne  when  the 
Britilh  envoy,  Captain  Symes,  vifited  that  country. 
While  he  led  a  private  life,  however,  this  monarch  is 
reprefented  as  having  imbibed  much  of  the  fuperftition 
that  fo  ftrongly  charafterizes  every  form  of  religion  in 
the  eart.  During  his  days  of  leifure  he  had  direfted 
much  of  his  attention  to  aftronomy,  and  became  a 
thorough  believer  in  judicial  artrology.  Some  few 
Brahmins,  had  for  ages  been  accuftomed  to  emigrate 
from  Caflay  and  Aracan,  to  Ava,  where,  on  account 
of  their  fuperior  knowledge,  they  were  employed  as 
profefTors  of  fcience.  A  college  was  eflablilhed  and 
lands  appropriated  for  its  fupport.  Thele  Brahmin  doc- 
tors compofed  almanacks,  calculating  ecliples;  and  from 
their  intercourfe  with  the  planets,  pronounced  the  pro- 
pitious Tiour  and  feafon  to  attempt  any  momentous  un- 
dertaking. Long  before  his  elevation,  thefe  Brahmins 
had  foretold  to  Minderagee  Praw  the  fortune  that  a- 
waited  him.  The  accomplifhment  of  their  prophecy 
confirmed  their  influence  over  him.  He  appointed  a 
certain  number  to  be  his  chaplains,  who,  on  court  days, 
arrayed  in  white  robes  and  Handing  round  the  throne, 
chaunt  a  folemn  benediftion  in  melodious  recitative. 
This  ceremony  is  performed  as  foon  as  the  king  alcends 
the  imperial  feat,  and  before  the  commencement  of 
public  bufinefs.  Prompted  by  the  perfuafions  of  his 
counfellors,  Minderagee  lefolved  to  withdraw  the  feat 
loi  of  government  from  Ava,  and  to  found  a  new  city. 
Xew  capi-  "Yhe  fite  fixed  on  for  the  projetled  feltlement  was  judi- 
tal  Uir.me-  ^jg^j  .  aljoyt  four  miles  north-eaft  of  Ava,  there  is  a 
^°"'  deep  and  extenfive  lake  called  Totingemann,  forrard  by 
the  influx  of  the  river  during  the  monfoon,  through  a 
narrow  channel,  which  afterwards  expands  and  dilplays 
a  bodv  of  water  a  mile  and  a  half  broad,  and  feven  or 
eight  miles  long.  This  lake  firfl  takes  a  northerly  di- 
reflio!!,  nearly  p.jrallel  with  the  river  ;  it  afterwards 
curves  to  tlje  fouth-eafl,  in  a  Ifffening  (lictt,  and  di- 
minlflies  to  a  morafs  favourable  to  the  culture  of  rice. 
When  filled  by  the  periodical  rains  'he  lake  with  the 
river  on  one  fide,  cnclofes  a  dry  and  healthy  peninfula, 
on  which  Uinmerafioora,  the  name  given  to  the  new  city, 
now  ftands.  Buildings  in  the  Birman  country  are  com- 
pofed for  the  moft  part  of  wood  ;  and  water  carriage 
'  being  here  convenient,  the  old  town  was  ipeedily  de- 
molidied,  and  the  prtfent  capital  rofe  from  its  mate- 
rials;  whilft  fuch  was  the  afliduity  uled  in  removal, 
that  Umraerapoora  became,  in  a  fliort  time,  one  of  the 
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mod  flouriftiing  and  well  built  cities  of  the  ea(V.  The  Afta. 
fort  likewife,  which  is  fpacious  and  regular,  is  com-  '~~ 
pletely  fortified  after  the  Afiatic .  manner.  A  lofty 
rampart,  protected  by  a  parapet,  and  flrengthened  by 
baflions  compofed  of  excellent  mafonry,  is  furtlier  fe- 
cured  by  a  deep  and  broad  ditch,  faced  with  brick  and 
filled  with  water:  the  gateways  are  guarded  by  cannon, 
and  retrenchments  defend  the  pafTes  of  the  ditch.  The 
new  monarch  foon  refolved  to  extend  his  dominions 
wefiward,  by  the  conqueft  of  Aracan 

as  already  mentioned,  is  fituated  to  the  weftivard  of  ami  con. 
Ava,  along  the  Ihore  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  but  the1"*^''°' 
dire£l  road  is  embarrafled  by  a  chain  of  mountains  56  ^'^'"■''"' 
miles  in  breadth.  The  road  is  fo  difficult  that  an  en- 
terprifing  people  might  eaCly  have  defended  the  paffts 
againfl  any  fuperiority  ef  number  j  but  the  Birman 
king  knew  too  well  the  indolent  charafter  of  the  king 
of  Aracan,  and  the  unwarlike  diipofition  of  his  fubjefls, 
to  dread  any  vigorous  oppofition.  This  country,  how- 
ever, had  never  been  completely  conquered  :  the  Mo- 
guls on  the  weft,  the  Peguers  on  the  eafl,  and  the 
Portuguefe  from  Europe,  had  at  different  times  carried 
their  arms  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  but  after  thefe 
paffing  inroads  Aracan  had  always  recovered  its  inde- 
pendence. The  difficulty  of  conqueft,  on  the  prefent 
occafion,  confifted  chiefly  of  finding  a  way  into  a 
country  fo  well  defended  by  nature.  The  range  of 
lofty  mountains,  already  mentioned,  nearly  encircles  it 
on  the  eaft.  From  the  fouthern  quarter  at  Negrais, 
Aracan  could  only  be  invaded  by  water,  through  the 
many  rivers  that  interfeft  the  country  adjacent  to  the 
fea.  From  the  fide  of  Chittagong,  entry  into  Ara- 
can muft  be  effefled  by  a  march  along  the  fea  beach, 
which  is  interrupted  by  feveral  channels,  that  owe 
their  waters  chiefly  to  the  aflion  of  the  tide.  The 
coaft,  however,  is  extremely  well  adapted  to  commerce, 
by  the  various  large  and  well  cultivated  iflands  which 
it  poffefies,  and  the  variety  of  channels  by  which  vef- 
fels  can  pjfs  into  the  country,  which  to  the  mountains 
is  everywhere  low  and  well  wateied.  The  trade  of 
Aracan  has  not  indeed  been  very  confiderable.  It  is 
confined  to  fait,  btes  wax,  elephants  teeth,  and  rice. 
•This  latter  article  is  produced  in  fuch  abundance,  that 
it  might  be  improved  into  a  lucrative  bianch  of  com- 
merce. Pofl'clTion  of  Aracan  and  its  iflands  is  not  on- 
ly coveted  by  the  Birmans,  on  account  of  the  fertility 
of  the  foil,  but  alfo  from  the  pioteftion  it  might  af- 
ford to  their  boats,  which  navigating  along  the  coaft 
make  an  annual  voyage  to  Chittagong  and  Calcutta, 
where  they  difpofe  of  the  produce  of  their  country, 
and  in  return  bring  back  cloth  and  \he  commodities  of 
India. 

In  the  year  1783,  the  Birmans  accompliflied  their 
intended  invafion,  by  attacking  Aracan  in  different  de- 
tachments, a  part  of  which  croflcd  the  mountains  while 
others  went  round  by  water.  After  a  naval  engage- 
ment, which  terminated  in  favour  of  the  invaders,  the 
king  of  Aracan  took  flight  with  his  family  ;  but  being 
clofelv  purfued,  he  was  taken  prifoner,  and  conclufled 
to  the  Birman  capital,  where  he  was  treated  with  hu- 
manity, but  died  in  the  courfe  of  a  year.  The  town 
and  port  of  Aracan  fell  after  a  f.iint  rcfiftance.  The 
booty  found  in  it  was  confiderable,  but  on  nothing  was 
a  higher  value  placed,  than  on  an  image  of  burniflied 
brafs  of  the  god  of  the  Birmans  called  Gaiidma,  or 
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Afia.      Boodh,  or  Budhoo.     The  figure  is  aljout  10  ftct  liij^li 
~~v  in  the  cuftonKiry  fitting  pollute  vvitli  the  legs  croflcd, 

the  left  hand  rcfling  on  the  hip  and  thf  riglit  pciidcnt. 
This  image  is  believed  to  be  an  origin;il  lelemblancc, 
taken  from  life,  and  is  lo  highly  venerated,  that  pil- 
grims have  for  centuries  come  from  the  reiiiotcrt  coun- 
tries, even  Ceylon,  China,  and  Japan,  where  the  fu- 
prcniacy  of  Gaudnia  is  acknowledged,  to  pay  their  de- 
votions at  the  teet  of  his  brazen  reprelentative.  There 
were  alio  found  five  images  of  Kakuls,  the  daemon  of 
the  Hindoos,  of  the  lame  metal  and  ilaturc.  Thele 
were  valued  as  guardians  of  the  fanflity  of  the  idol. 
A  fingular  piece  of  ordnance  was  alio  found  of  enor- 
mous dimenfions,  compoled  of  huge  bars  of  iron  beat- 
en into  form.  This  ])onderous  cannon  mealured  ^o  feet 
in  length,  two  feet  and  a  halt  in  diameter  at  the  mouth, 
and  10  inches  in  the  calibre  ;  it  was  tranlpoited  to 
Ummerapoora  by  water,  and  dcpofited  in  the  yard  of 
the  royal  palace,  where  it  is  now  preferved  as  a  mili- 
tary trophy  J  it  is  mounted  on  a  low  carriage  fupported 
by  fix  wheels,  and  is  covered  from  the  weather  by  a 
wooden  pcnt-houfc.  Gaudma  and  his  infernal  guards 
were,  in  like  manner,  conveyed  by  water  to  the  capi- 
tal, with  much  pomp  and  fuperlliiious  parade. 

Since  this  period  Aracan,  with  its  dependencies,  has 
low  a  15ic-  conllituted  a  province  of  the  Birman  empire,  and  is 
nan  pro-  governed  by  a  maywoon  or  viceroy.  Birman  troops 
^'  are  dilliibuted  in  the  difterent  towns,  and  lands  were 

granted  to  many  Birmans,  on  condition  that  they  fliould 
come  with  their  families  and  fettle  in  the  country.  The 
valuable  acquifition  of  Aracan,  did  not  fatisfy  the  am- 
bition of  Minderagee  Praw,  and  he  fpeedily  turned 
his  arms  againfl  the  Siamefc,  his  neighbours  on  the 
foutli-ea(l.  From  the  year  1785  to  1793,  he  carried 
on  againft  them  a  very  fanguinary  war,  in  which  he 
fuftered  a  confiderable  number  of  defeats,  though  the 
Siamefe  could  make  no  progrefs  againlt  him  upon  his 
own  territory.  At  length  the  Siameic  propofed  a  ne- 
gotiation, which  termin:ited  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  very 
favouiable  to  the  Birman  intererts,  as  the  Siamefe  con- 
fented  to  reliquilh  to  them  a  confiderable  extent  of 
territory  to  the  louthuard,  on  the  wellern  fide  of  the 
104  pcninfula. 
txtentof  1'he  refult  of  all  thefe  acquifitions  is,  that  the  Bir- 
man empire  upon  the  whole,  at  prelent,  appears  to 
include  the  fpace  between  9°  and  26"  N.  Lat.  and 
between  92"  and  107°  E.  Long,  from  Greenwich,  or 
about  1050  geographical  miles  in  length,  and  600  in 
breadth.  Thele  are  Hated  as  the  alcertain.ible  limits 
taken  from  the  Birman  accounts,  though  it  is  thought 
that  their  territories  (Iretch  Hill  tarther  to  the  north  ; 
but  it  niuft  be  remaiked,  that  in  the  I'outhern  parts  the 
breadth  oiten  varies,  and  is  in  many  places  very  inconli- 
derable.  On  the  whole,  however,  they  poflels  a  ter- 
ritory fuperior  in  extent  to  the  German  empire.  But 
their  perpetual  wars,  efpccially  their  languinary  con- 
tells  with  Pegu  and  Siam,  have  greatly  depopulated 
their  country  ;  and  here,  as  in  every  other  part  of  the 
world,  it  has  been  found,  that  war,  while  it  ruins  the 
vanquillied,  is  feldom  the  fource  of  internal  prolperity 
to  the  viClorious  nation.  From  what  can  be  dil'cover- 
ed,  tiiere  is  no  reafon  to  believe  that  their  prefent  po- 
pulation, including  Aracan,  exceeds  17,000,000.  Yet 
file  foil  of  the  fouthern  provinces  of  the  Birman  em- 
pire is  remarkably  fertile,  and  produces  as  luxuriant 
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crops  of  rice  as  arc  lo  be  found  in  the  fined  parts  of  Afi». 
Bengal  ;  but  cxtenfive  plains  o"  which  the  velliget  of  ' 
former  culture  and  population  arc  abundant,  remain 
williDUt  a  fingle  lioule  01  inhabitant,  having  been  de- 
folatcd  by  the  ravages  of  war,  during  llic  contcfl*  of 
Birmans  and  Peguers,  fo  that  the  finrll  terriloriei  in 
the  world  have  in  many  place*  of  thii  empire  become, 
lor  a  time  at  lealt,  the  undifputcd  domain  of  the  wild 
bealls  ol  the  forell.  In  the  northern  part^  of  the  em- 
pire, the  country  becomes  irregular  and  mountainous } 
but  the  plains  and  valleys,  particularly  near  the  rivers, 
are  exceedingly  fruitful.  They  yield  good  wheat,  and 
the  various  kinds  of  fmall  grain,  which  grow  in  warm 
climates,  with  the  different  forts  of  efculcnt  vegeta- 
bles  :  fugar  canes,  tobacco  of  luperior  quality,  indigo, 
cotton,  and  the  different  tropical  fruits  in  pcrfcflion, 
are  all  natural  products  of  this  favoured  land.  ,q> 

The  climate  of  every  part  of  the  Birman  empire,  iiCUmatc. 
faid  to  leftify  its  own  falubrily  by  the  bed  of  all  cri- 
terions,  the  appearance  and  figure  of  ibc  natives,  wlio 
appear  equal  in  (Irength  and  aclivily  to  any  other  race 
ot  men  in  the  world.  The  Icafoas  are  regular,  and 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  feldom  expeiicnced  j 
at  leall  the  duration  of  that  intenfc  heat,  which  imme- 
diately precedes  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  fcal'on, 
is  fo  Ihort,  that  it  incommodes  but  for  a  very  little  time. 
During  the  refidence  of  the  BritiOi  embaffy  in  the 
country,  only  one  man  was  loft  by  dileafe.  Another 
met  an  accidental  death  ;  in  wandering  through  the 
woods  he  became  the  prey  of  a  tiger.  -         \rA 

One  of  the  moft  valuable  produdions  of  this  empire Tce.k  wood, 
is  the  teek  tree,  which  grows  in  vaft  abundance  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  the  empire,  near  the  great  rivers. 
This  article  alone  renders  a  free  ccmmercc  with  the 
Birmans  of  vail  importance  to  the  Britilh  fettlcmcnts 
in  India.  Teek  wood,  fo  abfolutely  neccffaiy  for  tie 
navigation  of  the  eaftern  feas,  cannot  be  conveyed  from 
the  Malabar  to  the  Coromandel  coaft  of  the  wcilcrn 
peninlula  of  India,  or  to  Calcutta,  but  at  an  expencc  io 
great  as  to  preclude  the  attempt.  This  wood  growi 
indeed  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Godaverry,  but  the 
impediments  to  procuring  it  from  that  quarter  have 
hitherto  been  found  infurmountable.  Hence  a  great 
part  of  Britilh  India  depends  for  (liip-timber  u_  on  the 
Birman  empire.  IVIoft  other  delcriptiuns  of  timber 
are  alfo  found  in  this  empire  ;  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Irravaddy  a  large  log  of  fir  was  fei-n  by  l")o£lor 
Buchanan,  one  of  the  gentleman  belonging  to  the  cm-  ' 
balTy.  He  was  informed  by  the  natives  that  it  had 
been  walhed  down  by  the  torrents  from  a  mountainous 
part  of  the  country  northward  of  the  capital,  w  here  it 
grows  in  abundance  and  of  confiderable  magnitude. 
It  is  called  lanyi.  The  turpentine  is  extraAed  from 
it,  and  turned  to  ufe,  but  ihe  wood  is  confidercd  as  of 
little  value  on  account  of  its  foitnefs.  It  will  probsibly 
hercaiter  be  brought  to  market  in  India,  as  top-gailant- 
malls  and  yards  made  of  teek  are  thought  too  her.vy, 
and  European  and  American  fpars  are  often  bought 
for  thefe  purpofes  at  a  very  exorbitant  price.  107 

On  account  of  the  depopulation  of  various  parts  oi  Animilf. 
the  countiv  by  war,  the  wild  animals  have  multiplied 
to  a  great  extent.  The  moll  troublefomc  01  thefe  are 
tigers,  which  inf'eft  all  the  !,rtiis,  .\nd  what  are  called 
jungles  or  woody  thickets  neir  thu  bankj  -.f  torrents,  fo 
as  to  render  it  dangerous  to  enter  taem  :  wild  ciephanu 
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alfo  abound,  and  occupy  the  forefts  in  great  numbers. 
'  Thefe  powerful  animals,  allured  by  the  early  crops  of 
rice  and  fugar  cane,  make  predatory  excurfions  in  large 
troops,  and  do  much  mifchief,  deltroying  more  than 
they  devour.  The  peafdUtry  have  often  to  lament  the 
deftruiiion  of  their  moft  expofed  plantations  in  corife- 
quence  of  thefe  inroads.  Herds  of  deer  are  frequently 
feen,  and  horfes  and  cattle  are  reared  in  abundance  by 
the  people.  They  have  alfo  large  herds  of  buffaloes, 
which  have  a  powerful  antipathy  to  a  red  01  fcarlet  co- 
lour, and  are  fo  extremely  fierce,  that  the  tigers  dare 
not  attack  thera. 

The  tv/o  peninfulas  of  India  are  the  native  countries 
of  the  peacock,  and  alfo  of  our  barn-door  fowl  •,  the 
latter  abound  in  the  junglts  or  thickets,  and  are  well 
known  to  fportfmen  in  India.  They  differ  little  from 
the  barn-door  fowl  in  Europe,  except  that  the  wild 
fort  are  all  fimilar  in  colour;  a  dark  red,  with  black 
bread  and  legs  :  their  flcfh  is  very  delicate. 

The  Birman  empire  abounds  in  minerals.  Near  the 
frontiers  of  China  they  have  mines  of  gold  and  lilver; 
there  are  alfo  mines  of  gold,  filver,  rubies,  and  fapphires, 
at  prefent  open  on  a  mountain  near  the  river  Keen- 
duem ;  but  the  mod  valuable,  and  thofe  which  produce 
the  fineft  jewels,  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital.  Pre- 
cious ftones  are  found  in  feveral  other  parts  of  the  em- 
pire. The  inferior  minerals,  fuch  as  contain  iron,  tin, 
lead,  antimony,  arfenic,  fulphur,  Sec.  are  met  with  in 
great  abundance  ;  amber,  of  a  confiftence  unufually 
pure  and  pellucid,  is  dug  up  in  large  quantities  near 
the  principal  river.  Gold  likewife  is  dilcovered  in  the 
landy  beds  of  ftreams  which  defcend  from  the  moun- 
tains; diimonds  and  emeralds  are  not  feund  in  any  part 
of  the  Birman  empire,  but  it  affords  amethyrts,  garnets, 
Vi;ry  beautiful  chryfolitcs,  jalper,  loadftone,  and  marble. 
This  laft  is  equal  in  quality  to  the  finelf  marble  of  Italy, 
and  admits  of  a  polifh  that  renders  it  almoll  tranfpa- 
rcnt  ;  but  it  is  not  allowed  to  be  fold  in  its  rude  flate  or 
in  blocks,  being  held  facred,  and  ufed  only  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  manufafluring  images  of  Gaudma. 

They  have  alfo  wells  of  petroleum,  which  were  viflted 
by  the  Britifli  envoy,  who  defcribes  his  journey  to  them 
in  the  following  terms  :  "  Do£lor  Buchanan  partook 
of  an  early  dinner  with  me,  and  when  the  fun  had  de- 
fcended  fo  low  as  to  be  no  longer  inconvenient,  we 
mounted  our  horfes  to  vifit  the  celebrated  wells  that 
produce  the  oil,  jn  article  of  univerfd  ufe  throughout 
the  Birman  empire.  The  face  of  the  country  was  cheer- 
]efs  and  fteril ;  the  road,  which  wound  among  rocky 
eminences,  was  barely  wide  enough  to  admit  the  paffage 
of  a  fingle  cart;  and  in  many  places  the  track  in  which 
the  wheels  muft  run,  was  a  foot  and  a  half  lower  on 
one  fide  than  the  other  :  there  were  feveral  of  thefe 
lanes,  fome  more  circuitous  than  others,  according  to 
the  fituation  of  the  fmall  hills  among  which  they  led  : 
vehicles  going  and  returning  were  thus  enabled  to  pur- 
fue  different  routes,  except  at  particular  places,  where 
the  nature  of  the  ground  would  only  admit  of  one  road  ; 
when  a  cart  came  to  the  entrance  of  fuch  a  defile,  the 
driver  hallooed  out  to  flop  any  tliat  might  interfere  with 
him  from  the  oppofite  Cdt,  no  part  being  fufficiently 
wide  for  two  carts  to  pafs.  The  hills,  or  rather  hillocks, 
were  covered  with  gravel,  uij  yielded  no  other. vegeta- 
tion than  a  few  lluutcd  buflies.  The  wheels  had  worn 
luts  deep  into  the  lock,  which  f«emcd  to  be  rather  a 
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mafs  of  concreted  gravel  than  hard  ftone,  and  many  Afi.i. 
pieces  of  petrified  wood  lay  ftrewed  about.  It  is  re-  '  ' 
markable,  that  wherever  thefe  petrifaflions  were  found, 
the  foil  was  unproduflive  and  the  ground  deflitute  of 
verdure.  The  evening  being  far  advanced,  we  met  but 
few  carts  ;  thofe  which  we  did  oblerve  were  drawn 
each  by  a  pair  of  oxen,  and  of  a  length  difproportionate 
to  the  breadth,  to  allow  fpace  for  the  earthen  pots  that 
contained  the  oil.  It  was  a  matter  of  iurpriie  to  us  hoiv 
they  could  convey  fuch  brittle  ware,  with  any  degree 
of  lafety,  over  fo  rugged  a  road ;  each  pot  was  packed 
in  a  feparate  bafket,  andjaid  on  ftraw  ;  "iiotwithfland- 
ing  which  precaution,  the  ground  all  the  way  was 
Arc  wed  with  the  fragments  ot  the  veffels  and  wet  with 
oil  ;  for  no  care  can  prevent  the  fraflure  of  fome  in 
every  journey.  As  we  approached  the  pits,  which 
were  more  dilfant  than  we  had  imagined,  the  country 
became  lefs  uneven,  and  the  foil  produced  herbage;  it 
was  nearly  dark  when  we  reached  them,  and  the  la- 
bourers had  retired  from  work.  There  feemed  to  be  a 
great  many  pits  within  a  fmall  compafs  :  walking  to 
the  nearcft,  we  found  the  aperture  about  four  feet 
fquare,  and  the  fides,  as  far  as  we  could  fee  down, 
were  lined  with  timber;  the  oil  is  drawn  up  in  an  iron 
pot,  fattened  to  a  rope  paffed  over  a  wooden  cylinder, 
which  revolves  on  an  axis  fupported  by  two  upright 
polls;  when  the  pot  is  filled,  two  men  take  the  rope 
by  the  end,  and  run  down  a  declivity  which  is  cut  in 
the  ground  to  a  diftance  equivalent  to  the  depth  of  the 
well  ;  thus,  when  they  reach  the  end  of  their  track, 
the  pot  is  raifed  to  its  proper  elevation  ;  the  contents, 
water  and  oil  together,  are  then  diicharged  into  a 
ciftern,  and  the  water  is  afterwards  drawn  off  through 
a  hole  at  the  bottom.  Our  guide,  an  aftive  intelligent 
fellow,  went  to  the  neighbouring  houfe  and  procured  a 
well-rope,  by  means  of  which  we  were  enabled  to  mea- 
fure  the  depth,  and  afcertained  it  to  be  37  fathoms, 
but  of  the  quantity  of  oil  at  the  bottom  we  could  not 
judge;  the  owner  of  the  rope,  who  followed  our  guide, 
affirmed,  that  when  a  pit  yielded  as  much  as  came  up 
to  the  waift  of  a  man,  it  was  deemed  tolerably  produc- 
tive ;  if  it  reached  to  his  neck  it  was  abundant  ;  but 
that  which  rofe  no  higher  than  the  knee  was  account- 
ed indifferent  :  when  a  well  is  exhaufted,  they  rellore 
the  fpring  by  cutting  deeper  into  the  rock,  which  is 
extremely  hard  in  thefe  places  where  the  oil  is  produ- 
ced. Government  farm  out  the  ground  that  fupplies  this 
ufeful  commodity  ;  and  it  is  again  let  to  adventurers, 
who  dig  wells  at  their  own  hazard,  by  which  they 
fometimes  gain,  and  often  lofe,  as  the  labour  and  ex- 
prnce  of  digging  are  confiderable.  The  oil  is  fold  on 
the  fpot  for  a  nitre  tritle;  I  think  two  or  three  hundred 
pots  for  a  tachal  or  half-a-crown.  The  principal  charge 
is  incurred  by  the  tranfportation  and  purchafe  of  veffels. 
We  had  but  half  gratified  our  curlofity  when  it  grew 
dark,  and  our  guide  urged  us  not  to  remain  any  longer, 
as  the  road  was  fald  to  be  infefted  with  tigers  that 
prowled  at  night  among  the  rocky  uninhabited  ways 
through  which  we  had  to  pafs  ;  we  followed  his  ad- 
vice, »nd  returned,  with  greater  rifle,  as  I  thought,  of 
breaking  our  necks  from  the  badnefs  of  the  road  than 
of  being  devoured  by  wild  bealls.  At  ten  o'clock  we 
reached  our  boats  without  any  mifadvrnture." 

The   Birroans  are  very  far  from  being  in  a  ftate  off-jjjjjg 
intcUedual  datkncfs.     1'hough  they  have  not  explored  ot  the  I 
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Afii.       the  depths  of  fclencc,  nor  reached  to  excellence  in  tlic 
"    '  finer  arts,  they  yet   have   an  undeniable  claim  to  tlic 

charattcr  of  a  civilized  and  well-inllruifled  pcopi'.-. 
Their  police  it  lietter  re)/u)Htrd  than  in  molt  European 
countries.  In  their  natural  difpofitlons  tliey  arc  hi)^h- 
fpirited,  aflive,  impatient  and  iraftible  ;  but  at  the 
fame  time  they  are  friendly  and  hofpitable  to  HraiinerH, 
and  their  manners  are  rather  exprelTive  of  manly  can- 
dour than  of  courteous  diffimulalion  :  a  knowle<lj^e  of 
letters  is  fo  widely  diffufcd  that  there  are  no  mechanics, 
few  of  the  pcafantry,  or  even  the  common  watermen, 
ufually  the  moR  illiterate  clafs,  who  cannot  read  and 
write  in  the  vulgar  tongue  j  few,  however,  are  vcrlcd 
in  their  books  of  Icience,  which  containinj^  many  Shan- 
fcrit  terms,  and  being  often  written  in  the  P.ili  text, 
are  (like  the  Hindoo  Shifters)  above  the  comprehen- 
fion  of  the  multitude.  The  Birmans  are  not  Iharklcd 
by  any  prejudices  of  calls  like  the  Hindoos,  rellriiUd 
to  hereditary  occupations,  or  forbidden  to  participate 
with  ftrangcrs  in  every  kind  of  locial  connexion. 
Hence  it  is  probable,  that  if  a  rcfpite  is  allowed  them 
from  foreign  wars,  their  progrefs  in  improvement  will 
be  rapid.  They  are  a  very  fobcr  people,  and  though 
the  aftivity  of  their  charadler  renders  them  fond  of 
amufements,  yet  multitudes  of  them  are  feen  aflembled 
together  upon  their  public  ieftivals,  ivithout  one  a£l  of 
intemperance  being  committed  or  a  fingle  inftance  of 
intoxication  being  perceived. 
'"  The  laws  or  cuftoms  of  the  Birmans  with  regard  to 

women  contain  a  ftrange  mixture  of  reafon  and  of  ab- 
furdity  ;  on  the  one  hand  the  women  are  allowed  en- 
tire freedom,  and  are  confidered  as  of  much  importance, 
while  in  other  rcfpefts  they  are  treated  with  great  con- 
tempt. The  Birmans  encourage  all  llrangers  to  marry 
Birman  wives ;  even  llaves  taken  in  war  who  comply 
with  this  Invitation,  acquire  confiderable  privileges. 
'I'his  cuftom,  in  which  thefe  people  agree  with  the 
wifeft  and  beft  governed  nations  of  antiquity,  isfingular 
among  the  civilized  countries  of  the  eaft,  and  peculiar- 
ly remarkable  in  a  people  furrounded  by  kingdoms 
where  women  are  kept  inviolably  facred  from  the  fight 
and  converfe  of  ftrangers,  and  where  the  exclufive 
fyllem  of  cafts  or  tribes  admits  neither  of  civil  nor  re- 
ligious profelytifm.  Even  the  public  proftitutes  in 
China  are  prohibited  from  having  intercourfe  with 
Grangers.  The  Hindoo  women  of  rank  are  no  lefs  in- 
aceflible,  and  adraiffion  into  a  refpeftable  caft  is  not  to 
be  obtained  by  money.  The  Birmans,  on  the  con- 
trary, fenfible  that  the  ftrength  of  an  empire  confifts  in 
its  population,  admit  to  their  fociety  men  of  all  reli- 
gions  and  complexions,  Pagans  or  Jews,  Mahometans 
or  Chriftians,  the  difciples  of  Confucius  or  the  wordjip- 
ers  of  fire  ;  the  children  of  whom  born  of  a  Birman 
woman,  are  underftood  to  be  natural-born  fubjefts  of 
the  ftate,  and  are  entitled  to  the  fame  prottftion  and 
privileges  as  if  they  had  fprung  from  a  line  of  Birman 
anceftry.  Accordingly  the  jealouly  which  prompts  the 
eafiern  nations  to  immure  their  women  within  the  walls 
of  a  haram,  and  to  lurround  them  with  guurds,  feems 
fcarcely  to  have  any  influence  over  the  minds  of  this 
extraordinary  people.  Birman  wives  and  daughters 
are  not  concealed  from  the  fight  of  men,  and  are  luf- 
fered  to  have  as  free  intercourfe  with  the  ivorld  as  the 
rules  of  European  fociety  admit.  A  man  can  only 
marry  one  wife  ;  but  it  appears  that  their  men  of  rank 
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take  a  fecond  in  the  char.iftet  of  a  concubine,  who  i> 
by  law,  iiowiver,  obliged  to  attend  inid  obey  (I.e  law-' 
ful  wife  as  a  (crvant.  Women  src  accouiitrd  of  fuch 
political  importan<.r,  th.it  great  care  i*  l.ikcii  to  pie- 
vciit  iheir  being  convcytd  out  of  the  country.  Ihe 
law  in  this  point  is  veiy  rigoroun  ;  every  fliiji,  before 
(he  receives  her  clearance,  is  diligently  fearchcd  by 
the  olFicers  of  the  cullomhoufe  ;  even  it  their  vigilarice 
wi  re  to  be  eluded,  the  womati  would  br  qnii  kly  milTcd, 
and  it  would  foon  be  difcovcred  in  what  vclTcl  flie  had 
gone,  nor  could  that  fliip  ever  return  to  a  Bjrman  port 
but  under  penalty  of  confil'cation  of  the  property,  and 
the  inlliiflion  of  a  heavy  fine  and  imprifonment  on  the 
maftcr  :  fern  ile  children  alfo,  born  of  a  Birman  mother, 
are  not  fiifTcred  to  be  taken  away.  Alen  are  permit- 
ted to  emigrate  ;  but  they  think  that  the  expatriation 
of  women  would  impoverKh  the  ftate,  by  diminilhing 
the  fources  o!  its  population. 

On  the  other  hand,  women  are  treated  in  many  re- 
fpcfts  as  not  belonging  to  the  fame  fcale  of  creation  us 
men  ;  the  evidence  of  a  woraa:i  i«  not  received  as  of 
equal  weight  with  that  of  a  mm,  and  a  woman  is  not 
fuffered  to  afcend  the  fteps  of  a  court  ofjullice,  but  is 
obliged  to  deliver  her  tcltimony  on  the  outfide  of  the 
roof.  The  lower  clafs  of  Birmans  make  no  fcruple  of 
felling  their  daughter;?^  or  even  their  wives,  to  ftrangers 
who  come  to  refide  among  them  for  a  fliort  time,  and 
none  of  the  parties  are  underftood  to  be  diftionourcd 
by  the  connexion.  When  the  mafter  of  a  family  in- 
curs debts  which  he  cannot  pay,  his  wife  and  daugiiter* 
may  be  fold  as  flaves  for  payment  of  his  creditors. 
Near  the  great  towns  is  a  place,  called  tackally,  in  the 
fuburbs,  aftigned  to  common  proftitutes,  who  are  under 
the  controul  of  a  public  lupcrintendant.  He  fre- 
quently purchafes  the  unfortunate  women,  who  are  (old 
for  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  their  relations,  and 
makes  gain  by  the  proftituiion  of  them. 

Still,  however,  domeltic  lociety  is  on  a  very  differ- 
ent footing  among  the  Birmans  from  that  in  which  it 
is  placed  among  the  other  eaftern  nations,  and  the  wo- 
men take  a  much  more  adlive  (hare  in  the  fupcrintend- 
ance  of  all  affairs,  as  appears  from  the  following  anec- 
dote, which  fell  under  the  obfervation  of  the  Britifti 
embaffy,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  whofe  refidence  a 
large  ftiip  was  building  for  the  governor  of  Maiiidu. 
"  If  this  (hip  was  not  compofcd  of  prime  materials,  the 
building  at  Icaft  was  well  attended  to  ;  every  morning 
the  governor's  wife  croffed  the  river  in  her  hufhand'g 
barge,  attended  by  two  or  three  female  fervants  :  after 
landing,  Ihe  commonly  took  her  feat  on  one  of  the 
timbers  in  the  yard,  and  overlooked  the  workmen  for 
fome  hours  ;  after  which  (lie  returned  home,  and  fel- 
dom  niiflVd  coming  back  in  the  evening  to  fee  that  the 
day's  talk  had  been  completed.  The  flip  on  which  the 
fliip  was  built  happened  to  be  contiguous  to  our  firft 
habitation,  a  circumft.incs  that  caufcd  us  to  remark  her 
conllant  vi(us  ;  curiofity,  however,  did  not  prompt  her, 
or  any  of  her  attendants,  to  come  within  our  precinclf, 
whilrt  decorum  deterred  us  from  making  advances  to- 
wards an  acquaintance.  Her  hulband  never  accom- 
panied her,  and  file  did  not  fetm  to  require  his  aid. 
Women  in  the  B::man  country  ere  not  only  good  houfe- 
wives,  but  likewile  manage  the  more  important  mer- 
cantile concerns  of  their  huftjands,  and  attend  to  their 
interells  in  all  out-door  tranfailions  :  they  are  induOri- 
S  B  2  ous 
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ous  to  tlie  greateft  degree,  and  are  faid  to  be  good 
mothers,  and  ft-ldom  from  inclination  unfaithful  wives." 
Marriages  among  the  Birmans  are  not  contradled  till 
the  parties  attain  the  age  of  puberty.  The  contrail  is 
purely  civil,  and  the  priefts  have  no  interference  in  it. 
When  a  young  man  is  dellrous  to  marry  a  girl,  his  mo- 
ther, or  neareft  female  relation,  fit  ft  makes  the  propofal 
in  private.  If  the  fuit  be  fuccefsful,  a  party  of  his 
friends  proceed  to  the  houfe  of  the  parents  of  the  maiden, 
and  adjuft  the  dowry.  On  the  morning  of  the  bridal- 
day  the  bridegroom  fends  to  the  bride  three  loongees, 
lower  garments  ;  three  tubbecks,  or  fafhes  ;  and  three 
pieces  of  white  muflin  ;  alfo  fuch  jewels,  ear-iings,  and 
bracelets,  as  his  circumftances  admit  of.  A  feaft  is 
prepared  by  the  king's  parents,  and  formal  writings  are 
executed.  The  new-married  couple  eat  out  of  the  fame 
difh.  The  bridegroom  prefents  the  bride  with  fome 
pickled  tea,  which  the  accepts,  and  returns  the  com- 
pliment, which  terminates  the  ceremony. 

The  Birmans  are  extremely  polite,  but  at  the  fame 
time  unceremonious  in  their  manners.  Their  form  of 
demonftrating  refpeft  confills  of  alTuming  a  fitting  or 
low  pofture.  Accordingly,  when  perlons  of  ranli  vi- 
fited  the  Eaft  India's  Company's  ambaflador,  they  no 
fooner  cam-  into  the  apartment  than  they  inftantly 
took  to  themfelves  chairs  and  fat  down,  while  their 
attendants  affumed  a  low  pofture,  by  refting  upon 
their  haras  in  the  eaftern  manner.  Though  the  em- 
baffy  was  at  firft  received  with  confiderable  diftrull  by 
the  government,  yet  the  members  of  which  it  was  com- 
pofc:d  were  treated  with  the  utmoft  politenefs  and  per- 
fonal  refpeft,  both  by  perfons  in  office  and  by  all  ranks 
of  people.  The  curiofity  with  which  they  were  vifit- 
ed  when  at  Pegu  is  thus  defcribed  : — "  Our  hall  in 
the  morning  was  generally  crowded,  as  every  perfon 
of  diftinftion  in  Pegu  paid  us  the  compliment  of  a  vi- 
lit,  except  the  maywoon,  who,  within  the  precinfls  of 
his  own  government,  where  he  reprefents  the  king,  ne- 
ver returns  a  vifit.  Numbers  both  of  men  and  women, 
prompted  by  harmlefs  curiofity,  furrounded  the  paling 
of  the  enclofure  from  morning  till  night  :  Thofe  of  a 
better  clafs  ufually  came  in,  fome  previoully  afking 
permiffion  ;  but  many  entered  without  it.  Perfcfily 
free  from  reftraint  among  themfelves^  the  Birmans 
fcruple  not  to  go  into  your  houfe  without  ceremony, 
although  you  are  an  utter  ftranger.  To  do  them  juf- 
tice,  however,  they  are  not  at  all  difpleafed  at  your 
taking  the  fame  freedom  with  them.  This  intrufion 
is  confined  wholly  to  your  public  room  :  they  do  not 
attempt  to  open  a  door  ;  and  where  a  curtain  dropped 
denotes  privacy,  they  never  offer  to  violate  the  barrier. 
On  entering  the  room,  they  immediately  defcend  into 
the  pollure  of  rcfpeft.  Of  all  our  cuftoms,  none  feem- 
ed  to  furprife  them  more  tlian  the  preparations  for  di- 
ning :  the  variety  of  utenfils,  and  our  manner  of  fit- 
ting at  a  table,  excited  their  wonder.  They  never 
took  any  greater  liberty  than  merely  to  come  into  the 
room,  and  fit  down  on  the  floor  :  they  meddled  with 
nothing,  and  a{ked  for  nothing  ;  and  when  dcfired  to 
go  away,  always  obeyed  witli  cheerfulnefs.  Had  un- 
told gold  been  placed  before  them,  I  am  confident  not 
a  piece  would  have  been  purloined."  The  behaviour 
of  thefe  people  at  another  of  their  towns  is  thus  men- 
tioned ;  •'  The  news  of  the  miffion  had  reached  the 
place  before  we  arrived,  and  excited  a  general  curio- 
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fity  to  fee  the  boomien  of  the  colars,  or  the  general  of 
the  ftrangers,  as  they  were  plealed  to  denominate  me.  '" 
Not  only  the  better  clafs  of  the  inhabitants  of  Meea- 
day  came  to  vifit  us,  but  likewife  people  of  condition 
from  all  the  towns  and  villages  twenty  miles  round  : 
I  have  fometimes  received  eight  or  ten  different  com- 
panies in  a  morning.  When  a  party  wiflied  to  be  in- 
troduced, a  meflage  was  fent  to  nfli  permilTion  ;  which 
being  obtained,  they  entered  the  room  in  a  crouching 
pofition,  and  fat  down  on  their  heels,  men  and  women 
alike.  'Jhey  always  brou;;ht  a  gift  of  fomething, 
whatever  they  fuppoled  might  be  acceptable  ;  tobac- 
co, onions,  fine  rice,  &c.  No  company  prcfented 
themfelves  empty  handed  :  it  would  not  have  been  re- 
fpeiSful.  Of  courfe,  their  offerings  drew  from  me  a 
fuitable  return  ;  fuch  as,  fillets  of  Indian  muflin  to  the 
women,  and  a  Coflembuzar  filk  handkerchief  to  the 
men.  Several  parties  of  women  came  unaccompanied 
by  their  huftjands,  or  any  of  their  male  friends  ;  and, 
according  to  the  notions  entertained  by  them,  there 
was  nothing  indecorous  in  it  :  They  were  unconfcious 
of  any  thing  but  an  innocent  defire  to  gratify  curio- 
fity and  manifell  refpeft.  Women  of  a  better  clafs 
were  always  accompanied  by  a  train  of  female  atten- 
dants ;  and,  like  the  fex  evervwhere,  were  more  live- 
ly, good  humoured,  and  inquifitive  than  the  men." 

Among  the  public  amufements  of  this  people  are  Amufe. 
mentioned,  boxing  matches,  fire-works,  procelTions,  ex-ments. 
hibitions  of  dancing  ;  as  alfo  plays  and  puppet  Ihows. 
Perfons  of  rank  among  them  are  fond  of  chefs.  This 
game  is  held  in  high  eftimation  among  the  fuperior  ^j^  j- •" 
ranks  :  the  board  they  ufe  is  exaftly  fimilax  to  ours, 
containing  64  fquares,  and  their  number  of  troops  the 
fame,  i  6  on  each  fide  ;  but  the  names,  the  power,  and 
dilpofal  of  them,  differ  tffentially.  The  king  and  his 
minifter  (a  queen  is  never  introduced  by  the  orientals) 
are  mounted  on  elephants  :  thefe  are  defended  by  two 
caftles  or  yettay,  two  knights  on  horfeback,  mene,  two 
officers  on  foot,  one  called  Meem,  the  other  Cheiey  ;  and 
eight  niaundelay  or  foot  foldiers.  The  forces  ot  each 
party  are  arranged  on  three  lines,  by  which  eight  fquares 
remain  unoccupied  :  none  of  the  pieces  poffefs  equal 
force  with  our  queen  ;  and  this  rellridled  operation 
renders  the  Birman  mode  of  playing  more  complex  and 
difficult  than  ours.  The  Birmans  affirm  that  it  is  a 
game  of  high  antiquity,  and  that  it  is  acknowledged 
and  authorized  by  their  facred  writings,  although  eve- 
ry play  of  chance  is  prohibited.  This  teftimony  con- 
firms the  opinion  of  the  late  Sir  William  Jones,  that 
chefs  was  invented  in  India,  and  is  not,  as  generally 
imairined,  of  Perfian  origin.  The  Birmans  call  it 
chcdreen,  a  word  that  bears  fome  refemblance  to  the 
name  which  is  given  to  the  game  in  moft  other  parts  of 
the  world.  , 

One  of  their  amufements  deferves  attention,  chiefly -j-|,fQ,^jp 
on  account  of  its  fingularity  and  the  good  temper  which  water  on 
it  indicates.  It  is  thus  defcribed  bv  Mr  Svmes,  who  the  laft» 
held  the  place  of  ambaffador  :— "  On  the  12th  of  A-°f '''«y' 
pril,  the  laft  day  of  the  Birman  year,  we  were  invited 
by  the  maywoon  to  bear  a  part  ourfelves  in  a  fport  that 
is  univerfally  praflifed  throughout  the  Birman  domi- 
nions on  the  concluding  day  of  their  annual  cycle. 
To  wafli  away  the  impurities  of  the  pall,  and  com- 
mence the  new  year  free  from  ftain,  women  on  this 
day  are  accuftoraed  to  throw  water  on  every  man  they 
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This  licenfe  fMves  rile  to  a  great  deal  ol  harmlcfs  mer- 
riment, pirticularly  among  the  younjr  women,  who, 
armed  with  great  iyringes  and  llijigon"!,  endeavour  to 
%vet  every  man  that  goes  along  the  (Ircet,  and  in  their 
turn  receive  a  wetting  with  perfeft  good  humour.  Nor 
is  the  fmallcfl  indecency  ever  mai.ifeftetl  in  this  or  in 
any  other  of  their  fports.  Dirty  water  is  never  call. 
A  man  is  not  allowed  to  lay  hold  of  a  woman,  but  may 
fling  as  much  water  over  her  as  he  plcalcs,  provided 
flie  has  been  the  aggrelTor  ;  but  it  a  woman  warns  a 
man  that  flie  does  not  mean  to  join  in  the  diverfion,  it 
is  confidered  as  an  avowal  of  pregnancy,  and  (lie  pafles 
VTithout  moleftation. 

"  About  an  hour  before  funfet  we  went  to  the  may- 
woon's,  and  found  that  his  lady  had  provided  plenti- 
fully to  give  us  a  wet  reception.  In  the  hall  were 
placed  three  large  china  jars,  full  of  water,  with  bowls 
and  ladles  to  fling  it.  Each  of  us,  on  entering,  had  a 
bottle  of  rofe  water  prefented  to  liim,  a  little  of  which 
we  in  turn  poured  into  the  palm  of  the  maywoon's  hand, 
who  fprinkled  it  over  his  own  veil  of  fine  llowered 
mudin.  The  lady  then  made  her  appearance  at  the 
door,  and  gave  us  to  underftand  that  (he  did  not  mean 
to  join  in  the  fport  herlelt,  but  made  her  elJell  dauijh- 
ter,  a  pretty  child  in  the  nurfe's  arms,  pour  from  a 
golden  cup  fome  rofe-water,  mixed  with  fandel  wood, 
iirft  over  her  father,  and  then  over  each  of  the  Englilh 
gentlemen  :  this  was  a  fignal  for  the  fport  to  begin. 
We  were  prepared,  being  drefTcd  in  linen  waiftcoats. 
From  ten  to  twenty  women,  young  and  middle  aged, 
rufhed  into  the  hall  from  the  inner  apartments,  who 
lurrounded  and  deluged  without  mercy  four  men,  ill 
able  to  maintain  fo  unequal  a  contell.  The  maywoon 
was  foon  driven  from  the  field  ;  but  Mr  Wood  having 
got  polTefTion  of  one  of  the  jars,  we  were  enabled  to 
preferve  our  ground  till  the  water  was  exhaulied  :  It 
feemed  to  afford  them  great  diverfion,  efpecially  if  we 
appeared  at  alldiftrefled  by  the  quantity  of  water  flung 
in  our  faces.  All  parties  being  tired,  and  completely 
drenched,  we  went  home  to  change  our  clothes,  and 
in  the  way  met  many  damfcis  who  would  willingly 
have  renewed  the  fport ;  they,  however,  were  afraid  to 
begin  without  receiving  encouragement  from  us,  not 
knowing  how  it  might  be  taken  by  ftrangers  ;  but 
thev  air.iiled  Baba-llieem  and  his  Birman  attendants 
with  little  ceremony.  No  inconvenient  confequences 
were  to  be  apprehended  from  the  wetting;  the  weather 
was  favourable,  and  we  ran  no  rilk  of  taking  cold. 
Having  put  on  dry  clothes,  we  returned  to  the  may- 
woon's, and  were  entertained  with  a  dance  and  puppet 
fliow  that  lafied  till  even. 

The  court  drefs  of  the  Birman  nobles  is  reprefented 
as  very  becoming.  It  confifts  of  a  long  robe  of  flow- 
ered fatin  or  of  velvet,  reaching  to  the  ankles,  with  an 
open  collar  and  loole  (leeves.  Over  this  there  is  a 
fcarf,  or  flowing  mantle,  that  hangs  from  the  (lioulders, 
and  on  their  heads  they  wear  high  caps  of  velvet,  ei- 
ther plain,  or  of  filk,  embroidered  with  flowers  of  gold, 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  owner.  Ear-rings  are 
worn  by  the  men  ;  and  fome  perfons  of  condition  ufe 
tubes  of  gold  about  three  inches  long,  and  as  thick  as 
a  large  quill,  which  expands  at  one  end  like  the  mouth 
of  a  fpeaking  trumpet.  Others  wear  a  heavy  mafs  of 
gold,  beaten  into  a  plate,  and  rolled  up.     This  lump 
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and  drags  it  down  by  the  weight  to  the  extent  fome-  -——/—' 
times  of  two  inciics.  Men  o^  rank  wear  in  common 
drels  a  tight  coat,  with  long  (leeves,  made  of  mallin, 
or  of  extremely  fine  nankeen,  which  is  manufactured 
in  the  country  ;  alfo  a  filk  wrapper  that  encircles  the 
waift.  The  working  clafs  arc  ufually  n  iked  to  the 
middle,  but  in  tl)e  cold  feafon,  a  mantle  or  veft  of  Eu- 
ropean broad  cloth  is  highly  prized.  'Ihe  wom^^n  tie 
their  hair  in  a  bunch  at  the  top  of  the  head.  They 
bind  it  round  with  a  fillet,  the  oinaments  of  which  cx- 
prel's  the  rank  of  the  wearer.  A  fliort  fliift,  reaclung 
to  the  pit  of  the  flomach,  and  drawn  light  by  (Iringt, 
fupporls  the  breafts.  Over  that  i'.  a  loofe  jacket,  with 
clofe  flceves.  Round  their  waifl  they  roll  a  long  piece 
of  filk  or  cloth,  which  reaching  to  their  feet,  and  fomc- 
times  trailing  on  the  ground,  encircles  them  twice,  and 
is  then  tucked  in.  When  women  of  condition  go 
abroad,  they  wear  a  filk  fafli  refembling  a  long  fliawl, 
which  cro{res  their  bofom,  and  is  cad  over  the  (houl- 
ders,  fo  as  to  flow  gracefully  on  each  fide.  The  low- 
ed clafs  of  females  often  wear  only  a  fingle  garment  in 
the  form  of  a  (luet,  which,  wrapped  round  the  body, 
and  tucked  under  the  arm,  crofTes  their  breads,  whjch 
it  Icaicely  conceals,  and  defcends  to  their  anclts.  Thus 
when  they  walk,  the  lower  part  of  the  cloth,  where  it 
overlaps,  is  opened  by  the  protrufion  of  the  leg,  and 
difplays  to  a  fide  view  as  high'as  the  midJle  of  the 
thigh.  Indeed,  every  woman  when  walking  muft 
diew  a  great  part  of  her  leg,  as  the  lower  part  of  their 
drefs  is  never  clofed  by  a  feam.  Women  in  full  drefs 
dain  the  palms  of  their  hands  and  their  nails  a  red  co- 
lour, by  means  of  a  vegetable  juice,  and,  drew  on  their 
bofoms  powder  of  fandel  wood,  or  of  a  bark  called  by 
them  fiirineka,  with  which  fome  rub  their  faces.  Both 
men  and  women  tinge  the  edges  of  their  eyelids  and 
their  teeth  with  black.  ,jg 

The  Birmans  in  their  features  have  a  nearer  refem-Peifonsof 
blance  to  the  Chinefe  than  to  the  natives  of  Hindoo- the  people. 
dan.  'l"he  women,  efpecially  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  empire,  are  fairer  than  the  Hindoo  females,  but  not 
fo  delicately  formed.  They  are  inclined  to  corpu- 
lence, and  their  hair  is  black,  long,  and  coarfe.  The 
men  are  athletic  and  aflive,  but  not  tall.  They  have 
a  very  youthful  appearance,  from  the  cudom  of  pluck- 
ing out  the  hair  of  their  beards  indead  of  fliaving. 
Girls  are  taught  at  an  early  age  to  turn  their  arms  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  them  appear  didorted. 
When  the  arm  is  extended,  the  elbow  is  inverted,  the 
infide  of  the  joint  being  protruded,  and  the  external 
part  bending  inwards.  it^ 

With  regird  to  religion,  the  Birmans  are  a  fort  ofRcligioa. 
Hindoos  ;  not  votaries  of  Brahma,  but  feiflaries  of 
Boodh  ;  which  latter  is  admitted  by  Hindoos  of  all 
defcriptions  to  be  the  ninth  avatar  or  defcent  of  the 
deity  in  his  capacity  of  preferver.  He  reformed  the 
doctrines  contained  in  the  vedas,  and  feverely  ceniured 
the  facrifice  of  cattle,  or  depriving  any  being  of  life. 
He  is  called  the  author  of  happinefs  :  his  place  of  re- 
fidence  was  difcovered  at  Gaya  in  Bengal,  by  the  il- 
ludrious  Amara,  renowned  amongll  men,  "  who  cau- 
fed  an  image  of  the  fuprtme  Boodh  to  be  made,  and 
he  worlhipped  it  :  Reverence  be  unto  thee  in  the  form 
of  Boodh  ;  reverence  be  unto  thee,  lord  of  the  cr.rth  ; 
reverence  be  unto  thee  an  incarnation  cf  the  de!cv. 
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and  eternal  one  ;  reverence  be  unto  thee,  0  God,  in 
the  form  of  mercy  !" 

Gotma,  or  Gantum,  according  to  the  Hindoos  of 
Indi-i,  or  Gaudma,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  more 
eaftern  part<;,  i?  faid  to  have  bean  a  philofopher,  and  is 
by  the  Birmans  believed  to  have  flourifhed  above  2300 
years  ago.  He  taught  in  the  Indian  fchools  the  be- 
terodox  religion  and  philofcphy  of  BooHh.  The 
imige  that  reprefents  Roodh  is  called  Gaudma.  ot  Gan- 
tum, which  is  noiv  i  commonly  received  apin-l!aUon  of 
Boodh  h'.mlftlf:  This  im,<ge  is  the  prim^iry  objefl-  of 
worfhip  in  d!l  the  countries  fituaved  between  Buiigal  and 
China.  The  feflaries  of  Boodh  contend  with  ihofe  of 
Br.ihma  for  the  honour  of  antiquity,  and  are  certainly 
far  more  numerous.  The  Cini^alcl'e,  that  is,  the  ori. 
ginal  inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  are  Boodhitls  of  the  pu- 
reft  fource  ;  and  the  Birmans  acknowledge  to  have  ori- 
ginally received  their  religion  from  that  illand.  It 
was  brought,  fav  the  rhaliaans,  fitft  from  Zehoo  (Cey- 
lon) to  Aracan,  and  thence  was  introduced  into  Ava, 
and  probably  into  China  ;  for  the  Birmans  afTert  with 
confidence  that  the  Chinefe  are  Boodhifts, 

This  is  a  curious  fubjeft  of  inveftigalion  ;  and  the 
concurrent  teftimony  of  citcumftances,  added  to  the 
opinions  of  the  moft  intelligent  writers,  feem  to  leave 
little  doubt  of  the  '^a6l.  It  cannot,  however,  be  de- 
■  monffrated  beyond  the  poflibility  of  difpute,  till  we 
fhall  have  acquired  a  more  perfeft  knowledge  of  Chi- 
nefe letters,  and  3  readier  accefs  to  their  repolitories  of 
learning.  Little  can  at  prefent  be  added  to  the  lights 
cafl  on  the  fubjeft  by  the  late  Sir  William  Jones,  in 
his  difcourfe  delivered  to  the  Afiitic  fociety  on  the 
Chinefe.  That  great  man  has  expreffed  his  convidlion 
in  pofitive  terms,  that  "  Boodh  was  unqueftionably  the 
Fo  of  China,"  and  that  he  was  alfo  the  god  of  Japan, 
and  the  Woden  of  the  Goths  ;  an  opinion  which  cor- 
refponds  with,  and  is  perhaps  grafted  on,  the  informa- 
tion of  the  learned  and  laborious  Ksmpfer,  corrobora- 
ted afterwards  by  his  own  refearches.  On  whatever 
grounds  the  latter  inference  refts.  it  v/i!l  not  tend  to 
xveaken  tlie  belief  of  his  firft  pofition,  when  I  obferve 
that  the  Chinefe  deputies,  on  the  occafion  of  our  intro- 
duftion  to  the  feredan,  or  high  prieft  of  the  Birman 
empire,  proftrated  therofelves  before  him,  and  after- 
wards adored  an  image  of  Gaudma  with  more  religious 
fervour  than  mere  politenefs  or  acquiefcence  in  the  cu- 
(loras  of  another  nation  would  have  excited.  The 
bonzes  alfo  of  China,  like  the  vhahaans  of  Ava,  wear 
yellow,  as  the  facerdotal  colour  5  and  in  many  of  their 
cuftoms  and  ceremonies  there  tnay  be  traced  a  flriking 
fimilitude. 

The  laws  of  the  Birmans  are  coniiefted  with  their 
religion,  being  contained  in  what  they  call  the  Derma 
Saih,  or  Snjlro,  which  is  one  of  many  commentaries  on 
the  writings  of  Menu,  to  whom,  according  to  the  Hin- 
doos, the  lacrcd  principles  of  their  law  were  revealed 
by  divine  authority. 

The  Saftra  provides  fpccifically  for  almoft  every  cafe 
of  crime  that  can  be  committed,  and  adds  a  copious 
chapter  of  precedents  and  decifions  to  guide  the  inex- 
perienced. The  Birmans  agree  with  the  Hindoos  in 
one  benevolent  doftrine,  the  finfulnefs  of  depriving  any 
creature  of  life  fo  fatisfy  a  carnivorous  appetite  ■,  but 
the  Birmans  do  not  carry  this  branch  of  their  religion 
\'>  any  fcrupulous  length,  like  the  timid  and  fupetfti- 


tious  natives  of  the  weftern  peninfula,  Merely  to  est  Alia. 
flelh  is  not  deemed  a  crime  by  the  Birmans,  but  he  «  "* 
who  eats  it  is  not  exempt  from  fin,  unlefs  the  creature 
died  a  natural  death,  or  was  (lain  by  accident,  or  by 
other  hands.  But  in  every  thing  that  concerns  reli- 
gion the  Birmans  are  abundantly  liberal.  The  prohi- 
bition to  kill  animals  as  objefts  of  food  is  nowhere  ve- 
ry fcrupuloufly  obierved,  except  by  the  rhahaans  or 
priells.  In  times  of  danger,  or  in  confequence  of  fu- 
perltition,  the  king  and  his  viceroys  lomttimes  iflue 
proclamations,  enjoiiiing  obedience  to  the  facred  law  j 
but  thel'e  produce  little  other  effect  than  to  caule  the 
animals  for  a  (hort  time  to  be  killed  with  more  fecre- 
cy  than  ufual  ;  and  wherever  foreigners  are  in  que- 
ftion,  both  the  government  and  the  people  are  abun- 
dantly tolerant.  The  maywoon  of  Pegu,  who  fent  to 
the  embafly  large  fupplies  of  fruit,  rice,  oil,  tamarinds, 
and  fpices,  did  not  indeed  offer  any  butcher's  meat  for 
the  ufe  of  the  table  ;  but  they  were  allowed  to  purchafe 
and  kill  whatever  they  wanted,  fuch  as,  fowls,  kid, 
and  venifon.  When  they  had  adv.mced  farther  into 
the  country,  3  priv.ue  intimalion  was  given  to  the  am- 
baflador,  that  there  would  be  no  crime  if  a  fervant  of 
his  fhould  kill  a  fat  buHock  when  he  met  one  ;  that  it 
would  be  afcribed  to  accident,  and  reparation  might 
be  made  to  the  owner,  who  would  think  thimlelf  amply 
recompenced  for  his  lofs  by  two  tachals,  about  fix  (hil- 
lings ;  and  the  bead  being  dead,  there  could  be  no  fin 
in  eating  it,  but  that  a  public  fandlion  could  not  pre- 
vioufly  be  given  to  (laughter  one.  The  Birmans  ne-j^jj>  j' 
ver  quarrel  ivith  a  firanger  on  account  of  his  religion,  toietatioa. 
Their  principal  fea-port,  Rangoon,  has  long  been  the 
afylura  of  infolvent  debtors  from  the  different  fettle- 
iTients  of  India.  It  is  crowded  with  foreigners  of  def- 
perate  fottunes,  who  find  fiom  the  Birra:ins  a  friendly 
reception,  and  carry  on  a  petty  trade,  which  affords  a 
decent  fubfillence  to  thofe  who  adt  with  prudence. 
Here  are  to  be  found  fugitives  from  all  countries  of  the 
eaff,  and  of  all  complexions :  Malabars,  Mi'guls,  Per- 
fijns,  Parfees,  Armenians,  Portugucfe,  French,  ^nd 
Englifli,  all  mingle  here,  and  are  engaged  in  various 
branches  of  commerce.  The  merabeis  of  tliis  d  (cor. 
dant  multitude  are  not  only  permitted  to  refide  an-,  er 
the  proteflion  of  government,  but  likev  iff  enjuy  rhe 
moft  liberal  toleration  in  matters  of  religion  :  Tr  y 
celebrate  their  feveral  rites  and  feftivals,  totally  dif- 
regarded  by  the  Birmans,  who  have  no  inclination  to 
make  profelytes.  In  the  fame  ftreet  may  be  heard  the 
folemn  voice  of  the  muezzin,  calling  pious  Iflamitcs  to 
early  prayers,  and  the  bell  of  the  Portuguele  ch.ipel 
tinkling  a  fummons  to  Romilh  Chriftians.  Proccfli  ins 
meet  and  pafs  each  other  without  giving  or  receivnig 
caufe  of  offence.  The  Birmans  never  trouble  tht-m- 
fiilves  :ihout  the  religious  opinions  of  aiy  'eifl,  nor  ilif- 
turb  their  ritual  ceremonies,  provided  they  do  not  break 
the  peace,  or  meddle  with  their  own  div.nity,  Gaud- 
ma •,  but  if  anyperfon  commit  an  outrage,  which  thrf 
muffulmans  in  their  seal  for  the  true  faith  will  fome- 
times  do,  the  offender  is  fure  to  be  put  into  the  fto<  ks  j 
and  if  that  does  not  calm  his  turbulent  cnthufialm, 
they  b^ftinado  him  into  tranquillity.  ,jj 

The  rhahaans,  or  priefts,  are  a  kind  of  monks  whoRhahAam  , 
live    in    cloifters,    profefs    celibacy,  and   ablUin   from  "r priefts. 
every  fenfual  indulgence-     The  prefcri'.:ed  punilhmcnt 
for  B  rhahaan  dcteflcd  in  an  acl  of  incontinence,  is 
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expulfion  and  public  difj^racc.  The  delinquent  i^t 
feateil  on  ju  afs,  and  Viis  face  daubed  with  black  paint, 
inteilpcrfcd  irith  fpots  of  wlii(e.  He  it  thus  led 
through  tlic  ftrecls,  with  a  drum  beating  beTore  him, 
and  alicr'.vard'i  turned  out  of  the  city.  Tht:  juniuts 
only  go  abro;id  by  the  permillion  of  the  fnperior  or 
prior  of  the  convent.  They  are  drilled  in  a  long  loofe 
cloak,  and  yellow  is  the  only  colour  worn  by  them. 
The  rhahaans  never  drcls  their  own  viiluai-;,  holding 
St  an  abufe  of  time  to  perform  any  ot  the  common  func- 
tions of  life,  which,  fo  long  as  they  occupy,  mull  di- 
vert them  from  the  abllr.icl:  contemplation  of  the  di- 
vine eflence.  They  receive  the  contributions  of  the 
liiity  ready  cooked,  and  prefer  cold  fouJ  to  hot.  At 
the  daivn  of  the  morning  they  begin  to  perambulate 
the  town,  to  colleft  fupplies  for  the  day  :  Kach  con- 
vent fends  forth  a  certain  number  of  its  members,  who 
^valk  at  a  quick  pace  through  the  Ifrccts,  fiipporting 
with  the  right  arm  a  blue  lackered  bo.\,  in  which  the 
donations  aie  dcpofit<d  ;  thefe  ulually  confitl  of  boiled 
rice  mixed  with  gil,  dried  and  pickled  fiili,  fweft- 
meats,  fruit,  &c.  During  their  walk  they  never  caft 
their  eyes  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  but  keep  them 
fixed  on  the  ground  ;  they  do  not  flop  to  lolicit,  and 
feldom  even  look  at  the  donors,  who  appear  more  de- 
firous  to  beftow  than  the  others  to  receive.  The  rha- 
haans eat  but  once  a-day,  at  the  hour  of  noon.  A 
much  larger  quantity  of  provifions  being  commonly 
procured  than  (offices  for  the  members  of  the  convent, 
the  lurplus  is  difpofed  of  as  charitably  as  it  was  given, 
to  the  needy  ftranger,  or  the  poor  fcholars  who  daily 
attend  them  to  be  inlhutled  in  letters,  and  taught 
their  moral  and  religious  duties. 

In  their  choice  of  a  refidcnce,  the  rhahaans  com- 
monly fcleft  the  moll  retired  fpots  they  can  find, 
where  fliady  trees,  particularly  the  tamarind  and  ba- 
nvan,  protect  theni  from  the  noonday  fun.  Their 
monallerics  are  different  from  common  houfes  ;  they 
are  made  entirely  of  wood  ;  the  roof  is  compofed  of 
different  flages  fupported  by  ftrong  pillars  ;  the  infide 
comprehends  one  large  hall  ;  the  whole  houfe  is  open 
at  the  fides,  and  no  private  apaitments  are  allowed  : 
Publicity  is  the  prevailing  fyftem  of  Birman  condudf, 
and  they  admit  of  no  fecrets  cither  in  cTiurch  or  fti-te. 
All  kioums  or  monafteries,  whether  in  town  or  coun- 
try, are-  feminaries  for  the  education  of  youth,  in 
which  boys  of  a  certain  age  are  taught  their  letters, 
and  inftrufled  in  moral  and  religious  duties.  To  tjiefe 
fchools  the  neighbouring  villagers  fend  their  children, 
where  they  are  educated  gratis,  no  diftindlion  being 
made  between  the  foil  of  the  peafant,  and  of  him  who 
wears  the  tfaloe  or  ftring  of  nobility.  A  piece  of 
ground  contiguous  to  the  grove  is  enclofed  for  a  gar- 
den, where  they  fow  vegetables  and  plant  fruit  trees  j 
the  Indian  fwtet  potato  and  the  plantain,  being  the 
mod  nutritious,  are  principally  cultivated.  The  cha- 
rity of  the  country  people  fupplies  them  abundantly 
with  rice,  and  the  few  necelTarii  s  which  their  narrow 
wants  require.  Abftrafted  from  all  worldly  confide- 
rations,  they  do  not  occupy  themfelvcs  in  the  common 
concerns  of  life  :  they  never  buy,  fell,  or  accept  of 
money.  Formerly  there  were  nunneries  of  virgin 
priefttiTes,  who,  like  the  rhahaans,  wore  yellow  gar- 
ments, cut  off  their  hair,  and  devoted  themlelves  to 
chaility  and  religion ;  but  the  Birman  government  has 
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lonj;  fince  aboliflied  thcfc  focieties,  and   icfufes  to  al-       Afia. 
loiv  women,  under  pretence   of  religion,  to  be  with-         ' 
drawn  from  the  performance  of  the  important  duty  cf 
contributing  to   fupport  and  Increale  the  population  of 
the  Hate.  1J4 

The  Blimans  are  extremely  magnificent  in  the  flruc- Temple!, 
turc  of  their  temples  ;  that  of  Shoemadoo,  at   the   an- 
cient  city   of  Pigu,  i'   moft    rcmatkablc.       \Vc  fliall 
therefore   give   the  dcfrripiion    of    it    at  full   length  : 
"  The  objcfl   in  Prgu  that  moft  attrafls  and  molt  me-       ,,^ 
rits  notice,  is  the  noble  edifice  of  bhocmadoo  or  the  Temple  cf 
golden  fuprcTne.     This  extraordinary  pile  of  building! S'"""*" 
is  erected  on  a    double    terrace,  one    railed   upon  ano-       ' 
thtr.     'I'lic   lower  and  greater  terrace  is  about  10  feet 
above  the  natural  level  of  the  ground,  forming  an  ex- 
ai\  parallelogram  :   the  upper  and  leffer  terrace  is  fimi- 
lar  in  flupc,  and  rifes  about  20  feet   above   the  lower 
terrace,    or   30  above  the    level  of   the  country.       I 
judged  a  fulc  of  the  loivcr  ten  ace  to  be  1 391  feet  ;  of 
the  upper  684.     The  walls  that  fuftained  the  fides  of 
the  terrace,  both  upper   and   lower,  are  in  a  ruinous 
ftatc  ;  they  were  formerly  covered  with  plalier  wrought 
into  various  figures.     The  area  of  the  lower  is  ftrcwed 
with   the   fragments   of  fmall  decayed   buildings  ;   but 
the  upper  is  kept    free  from   filth,  and   is  in  tolerably 
good    order.     There  is  rcafon   to  ccmclude,  that   this 
building  and  the  fortrels  are  coeval,  as  the  earth  of 
which  the  terraces  are  compofed,  appears  to  have  been- 
taken  from  the  ditch  ;  there  being  no  other  excavation 
in  the  city,  or  in  its  neighbourhood,  that  could  have 
afforded  a  tenth  part  of  the  quantity. 

"  The  terraces  are  afcended  by  flights  of  ftone  fteps, 
%vhich  are  now  broken  and  negledled.  On  each  fide 
are  dwellings  of  the  rhahaans  raifed  on  timbers  four  or 
five  feet  from  the  ground  ;  thefe  hcufes  confift  only  of 
a  large  wall  •,  the  wooden  pillars  that  fupport  them  are 
turned  with  neatnefs ;  the  roofs  are  covered  ivith  tiles, 
and  the  fides  are  made  of  boards  •,  and  there  are  a 
number  of  bare  benches  in  every  houfe,  on  which  the 
rhahaans  fieep  ;  but  we  faw  no  other  furniture. 

"  Shoemadoo  is  a  pyramidical  building  compofed  of 
brick  and  mortar,  without  excavation  or  aperture  of 
any  fort,  oftagonal  at  the  bafc,  and  fpiral  at  top ; 
each  fide  of  the  bafc  meafures  162  feet;  this  iramenfe 
breadth  diminiflies  abruptly,  and  a  fimilar  building  has 
not  unaptly  been  compared  in  Ihape  to  a  large  fpeak- 
ing  trumpet. 

"  Six  feet  from  the  ground  there  is  a  wide  projec- 
tion that  furrounds  the  bafe,  on  the  plane  of  which  are 
J7  fmall  Ipires  of  equal  fize,  and  equidiftant  ;  one  of 
them  mealured  27  feet  in  height,  and  40  in  circumfe- 
rence at  the  bottom.  On  a  higher  ledge  there  is  ano- 
ther row,  confining  of  53  fpires  of  fimilar  Qiape  and 
meafurement. 

"  A  great  variety  of  mouldings  encircle  the  building, 
and  ornaments  fomewhat  refembling  the  fleur-de-lys  fur- 
round  the  lower  part  of  the  fpire  ;  circular  mouldings 
llkewife  girt  it  to  a  confiderable  height,  above  which 
there  are  ornaments  in  ftucco  not  unlike  the  leaves  of 
a  Corinthian  capital  :  And  the  whole  is  crowned  by  a 
tee  or  umbrella,  of  open  iron-work,  from  which  rifes  a 
tod  with  a  gilded  pennant. 

"  The  tee  or  umbrella  is  to  be  feen  on  every  facred 
building  that  is  of  a  Ipirtl  form  ;  the  raifing  and  con- 
fecration  of  this  laA  and  indifpenl'able  appendage  is  an 
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ai5l  of  higli  religious  folemnity,  and  a  feafon  of  feftivi- 
"""  ty  and  relaxation.  The  prelent  king  beft«wed  the  tee 
that  covers  Shoemadoo.  It  was  made  at  the  capital  ; 
and  many  of  the  principal  nobility  came  down  from 
Ummerapoora  to  be  prefent  at  the  ceremony  of  its  ele- 
vation. 

"  The  circumference  of  the  tee  is  56  feet  ;  it  refls 
on  an  iron  axis  fixed  on  the  building,  and  is  farther  fe- 
cured  by  large  chains  llrongly  rivetted  to  the  fpire. 
Round  the  lower  rim  of  the  tee  are  appended  a  num- 
ber of  bells,  which,  agitated  by  the  wind,  make  a 
continual  jingling. 

"  The  tee  is  gilt,  and  it  is  faid  to  be  the  intention 
of  the  king  to  gild  the  whole  of  the  fpire.  All  the 
leffer  pagodas  are  ornamented  with  pi  oportionable  um- 
brellas of  fimilar  workmanfhip,  which  are  likewife  en- 
circled by  fraall  bells. 

"The  extreme  height  of  the  edifice,  from  the  level 
*  of  the  country,  is  361  feet,  and  above  the  interior  ter- 
race 331  feet. 

"  On  the  fouth-eaft  angle  of  the  upper  terrace  there 
are  two  handforae  faloons  or  kioums  lately  erefled,  the 
roofs  compofed  of  different  Ifages,  fupported  by  pil- 
lars ;  we  judged  the  length  of  each  to  be  about  60 
feet,  and  the  breadth  30;  the  ceiling  of  one  is  already 
embellilhed  with  gold  leaf,  and  the  pillars  are  lacker- 
ed ;  the  decoration  of  the  other  is  not  yet  completed. 
They  are  made  entirely  of  wood  ;  the  carving  on  the 
outfide  is  laborious  and  minute  ;  we  faw  feveral  unfi- 
ciflied  figures  of  animals  and  men  in  grotefque  atti- 
tudes, which  were  defigned  as  ornaments  for  different 
parts  of  the  building.  Some  images  of  Gaudma,  the 
lupreme  objeft  of  Eirman  adoration,  lay  fcattered 
around. 

"  At  each  angle  of  the  interior  and  higher  terrace 
there  is  a  temple  67  feet  high,  refembling  in  miniature 
the  great  temple  ;  in  front  of  that,  in  the  fouthern 
corner,  are  four  gigantic  reptelentations  in  mafonry 
of  Palloo  or  the  evil  genius,  half  bealt  half  human, 
fcated  on  their  hams,  each  with  a  large  club  on  the 
right  (houlder.  The  Pundoo  who  accompanied  me, 
faid  that  they  refembled  the  Rahufs  of  the  Hindoos. 
Thefe  are  guardians  of  the  temple. 

Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  eaft  face  of  the  area  are 
two  human  figures  in  llucco  beneath  a  gilded  umbrel- 
la j  one  Handing  reprefents  a  man  with  a  book  before 
him,  and  a  pen  in  his  hand  ;  he  is  called  Thajiainee, 
the  recorder  of  mortal  merits  and  mortal  mildeeds  ; 
the  other,  a  female  figure  kneeling,  is  Maha  Sumdera, 
the  protcft refs  of  the  univerfe,  To  long  as  the  univerfe 
is  doomed  to  lad  ;  but  when  the  time  of  general  iliflfo- 
lution  arrives,  by  her  hand  the  world  is  to  be  over- 
whelmed and  everlallingly  deftroyed. 

"  A  fmall  brick  building,  near  the  norlh-eaft  angle, 
contains  an  upright  marble  flab,  four  feet  high,  and 
three  feet  wide  :  there  is  a  long  legible  infcription  on 
it.  I  was  told  it  was  an  account  of  the  donations  of 
pilgrims  of  only  a  recent  date. 

"  Along  tlie  whole  extent  of  the  north  face  of  the 
upper  terrace  there  is  a  wooden  Ihed,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  devotees  who  come  from  a  diftant  part  of 
the  country.  On  the  north  fide  of  the  temple  arc  three 
large  bells  of  good  workmanfhip,  fufpcndcd  nigh  the 
ground  between  pillars  ;  Icveral  deers  boms  lie  flrcw- 
td   around  j  ibofc  who  come  to  pay  their  devotions 


firft,  take  up  one  of  the  horns  and  ftrike  the  bell  three 
times,  giving  an  alternate  flroke  to  the  ground  :  this 
aft  1  was  told  is  to  announce  to  the  Ipirit  of  Gaudma, 
the  approach  of  a  fuppliant.  There  are  feveral  low 
benches  near  the  foot  of  the  temple  on  which  the  per- 
fon  who  comes  to  pray  places  his  offering,  commonly 
confining  of  boiled  rice,  a  plate  of  Iweetmeats,  or  co- 
coa nut  fried  in  oil  ;  when  it  is  given,  the  devotee 
cares  not  what  becomes  of  it  ;  the  crows  and  wild  dogs 
often  devour  it  in  prefence  of  the  donor,  who  never  at- 
tempts to  dillurb  the  animals.  I  faw  feveral  plates  of 
viftuals  difpofcd  of  in  this  manner,  and  undeiftood  it 
to  be  the  cafe  with  all  that  was  brought. 

"  There  are  many  fmall  temples  on  the  areas  of  both 
terraces,  which  are  neglefted  and  fuffeied  to  fall  into 
decay.  Numberleis  images  of  Gaudma  lie  indifcrimi- 
nately  fcattered.  A  pious  Birman  who  purchales  an 
idol,  firft  procures  the  ceremony  of  confectation  to  be 
performed  by  the  rhahaans  j  he  then  takes  his  purchafe 
to  whatever  facred  building  is  moft  convenient,  and 
there  places  it  within  the  flielter  of  a  kioum,  or  in  the 
open  ground  before  the  temple  ;  nor  does  he  ever  again 
feem  to  have  any  anxiety  about  its  prefervation,  but 
leaves  the  divinity  to  (liift  for  itfelf.  Some  of  thofe  idols 
are  made  of  marble  that  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  capital  of  the  Birman  dominions,  many  are  form- 
ed of  wood  and  gilded,  and  a  few  are  of  filver.  The 
latter,  however,  are  not  ufually  expofed  and  negleft- 
ed like  the  others.  Silver  and  gold  are  rarely  uled, 
except  in  the  compofition  of  houlehold  gods. 

"  On  both  the  terraces  are  a  number  of  white  cy- 
lindrical flags  raifed  on  bamboo  poles ;  thefe  flags  are 
peculiar  to  the  rhahaans,  and  are  confidered  as  emble- 
matic of  purity  and  of  their  lacred  funftions.  On  the 
top  of  the  ftaff  there  is  a  henza  or  goofe,  the  fymbol 
both  of  the  Birman  and  Pegu  nations. 

"  From  the  upper  projeftion  that  furrounds  the  bafe 
of  Shoemadoo,  the  profpeft  of  the  circumjacent  coun- 
try is  extenfive  and  pifturefque  ;  but  it  is  a  profpeft  of 
nature  in  her  rudeft  ftate  :  there  are  few  inhabitants, 
and  fcarcely  any  cultivation.  The  hills  of  Martaban 
rife  to  the"  eaftward,  and  the  Sitang  river,  winding 
along  the  plains,  gives  an  interrupted  view  of  its  wa- 
ters. To  the  northward  about  40  miles  are  the  Ga- 
ladzet  hills,  whence  the  Pegu  river  takes  its  rile  ;  hills 
remarkable  only  for  the  noifome  effefts  of  their  atmo- 
fphere.  In  every  other  direftion  the  eye  looks  over  a 
boundlefs  plain,  chequered  by  a  wild  intermixture  of 
wood  and  water." 

The  temple  of  Shoemadoo  appears  to  be  the  largeft 
in  the  Birman  dominions.  At  the  lame  time,  they 
have  many  others  formed  upon  a  fimilar  plan  and  of 
great  extent.  Of  one  of  thefe  we  fhall  take  notice, 
on  account  of  the  coincidence  between  its  name,  and 
the  name  of  a  Pagan  temple  mentioned  in  the  lacred 
Scriptures.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  the  Birman 
tongue  the  word  Jhoe,  ligniiies  golden  ;  and  the  name 
of  the  temple  to  which  we  allude,  is  called  ShocJagoti, 
or  ihe  temple  of  tht  golden  Dogon.  It  is  thus  defcribed: 
"  The  temple  of  Shoedagon  or  Dagonng,  about  two 
miles  and  a  half  north  of  Rangoon,  is  a  very  grand 
building,  although  not  fo  high  by  25  or  30  feet  as 
that  of  .Shoemadoo  at  Pegu.  It  is  much  more  orna- 
mented ;  the  terrace  en  which  it  (lands  is  railed  on  ii 
rocky  eminence,  confidetably  higher  than  the  circum- 
jacent 
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fituatlon  rciulcrs  Shoedagon  a  confpicuous  objcft  at  the 
dillance  ot  m.iny  miles.  'I'hc  tee  and  the  ivliolc  of 
the  fpire  are  riclily  gilded,  which,  when  the  fun  Ihines, 
exhibit  a  finguliriy  fplendid  appearance. 

"  Tile  fmall  auxiliary  building  are  yet  more  nume- 
rous than  tiiolc  that  furround  the  bafeof  the  Pegu  tem- 
ple. Perceiving  that  ft-veral  of  thefe  were  in  a  ruinous 
Ihite,  whiHl  the  foundations  of  others  were  jull  laid, 
and  fomc  half  finidied,  I  a(ked,  why  they  did  not 
repair  the  damages  of  the  old  before  they  erefted  new 
oiiffs,  and  was  told,  that  to  mend  a  decayed  praw  or 
temple,  though  an  a6l  of  piety,  was  not  fo  meritorious 
as  to  treGt  a  new  one  ;  thit  fometimcs  the  old  ones 
were  repaired  by  thofe  who  were  unwilling  or  unable 
to  be  at  the  expence  of  a  complete  building  ;  but  this 
entirely  depended  on  the  means  or  inclination  of  the 
donor. 

"  The  borders  of  the  terrace  on  which  the  temple  is 
raifed  are  planted  with  fliady  trees  in  regular  rows  : 
From  this  eminence  there  is  a  beautiful  and  extcnfive 
prolpeifl  ;  the  Pegu  and  Rangoon  rivers  are  feen  wind- 
ing through  a  level  woody  country,  and  the  temple  of 
Syriam,  little  inferior  to  thofe  that  have  been  defcrib- 
ed,  ftands  near  the  junflion  of  the  ftreams.  The  rai- 
ny monfoon  had  now  fet  in,  and  inundations  were 
formed  in  feveral  places.  It  would  have  been  a  more 
pleafing,.  though  perhaps  lefs  pifturtfque  fcene,  had 
the  plains  been  cleared  and  the  fields  laid  out  for  cul- 
tivation :  we  could  oblerve  few  marks  of  improve- 
ment ;  woods,  lakes,  and  rivers,  prefented  themlelves 
on  every  fide." 

But  although  the  Birmans  difplay  fufficient  magni- 
ficence in  their  temples  and  public  buildings,  their  pri- 
vate houfes  are  conllrufted  of  very  fimple  and  cheap 
materials.  Their  king  has  even  prohibited  brick  or 
Hone  to  be  ufed  in  the  conltruftion  of  any  private 
houfe,  from  an  appreheniion,  it  is  faid,  that  if  people 
were  allowed  to  ereft  brick  houfes,  they  might  ereft 
brick  fortifications  to  the  dtinger  of  the  ftate.  It  is 
not  improbable,  however,  that  the  prohibition  is  owing 
to  another  caufe.  In  the  hot  climates,  where  the  foil 
is  fertile,  if  the  population  happen  to  be  defedtive,  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  prevent  the  whole  country 
from  being  overrun  with  forefts,  which  is  at  prefcnt 
in  a  great  degree  the  cafe  in  the  Birman  dominions. 
One  of  the  eafielf  modes  of  fubduing  thefe  forefts,  con- 
fifts  of  adopting  the  meafure  now  mentioned,  of  prohi- 
biting the  ufe  of  brick  or  ftone  for  private  buildings. 
In  other  refpefts,  however,  the  houfes  are  built  with 
iutlicient  attention  to  conveniency,  and  are  all  railed 
from  the  ground,  either  on  wooden  pofls  or  bamboos, 
according  to  the  fize  of  the  building  ;  fo  that  the  low- 
er floor  is  above  the  ground.  The  monalferies  of  the 
rhahaans,  and  the  habitations  of  the  higher  ranks,  are 
ufually  elevated  fix  or  eight  feet,  and  thofe  of  the 
lower  clalTes  from  two  to  four.  The  walls  of  the 
houfes  are  made  of  boards  or  mats,  fupported  on  bam- 
.boos  or  ports.  One  inconvenience,  however,  attends 
them  all,  that  from  their  being  compofed  of  fuch  com- 
builible  materials,  the  inhabitants  are  under  continual 
dread  of  fire,  apainft  which  they  take  every  precau- 
tion. The  roofs  are  lightly  covered  ;  and  at  every 
door  ftands  a  long  bamboo  with  an  iron  hook  at  the 
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end  to  pull  down  the  thatch.  There  i*  alfo  anotlier 
pole  with  an  iron  grating  at  the  extremity  to  fupprefs 
dame  by  prrflure.  Almoft  every  houfe  has  earthen 
pots  filled  with  water,  ftaiidin(>  ready  on  the  roof; 
and  a  number  of  firemen  patrolc  the  (Ireets  during  the 
night  to  put  out  all  fires  and  lights  after  a  certain 
hour.  ««7 

It  is  cuftomary  when  the  king,  or  when  perfons  of^""r*'"T 
high  rank  travel,  to  erert  temporary  hahit.itions  for 
them,  and  this  was  done  in  honour  of  the  Hritifli  em- 
balTy.  Thcle  tempoiary  houfes  are  thus  dcfcribcd  : 
"  The  materials  of  which  thefe  houfes  are  made,  are  al- 
ways eafy  to  be  procured  ;  and  the  ftrufture  is  fo  fim- 
ple that  a  fpacious  and  by  no  means  an  uncomfortable 
dwelling,  fuited  to  the  climate,  may  be  en-fled  in  one 
day.  Our  habitation,  confifting  of  a  fmall  room  to  each, 
and  a  hall,  open  to  the  north,  in  little  more  than  four 
hours  was  in  readinefs  for  our  reception.  Fifty  or  fixty 
labourers  completed  it  in  that  time;  and,  on  emerge  ncy, 
could  perform  the  work  in  much  lefs.  Bamboos,  graft 
for  thatching,  and  the  ground  rattan  are  all  the  mate- 
rials requifite  ;  not  a  nail  is  ufed  in  the  whole  edifice  ; 
a  row  of  ftrong  bamboos  from  eight  to  ten  feet  high 
are  fixed  firm  in  the  ground,  which  dcfcribe  the  outline, 
and  are  the  lupports  of  the  building  ;  fmaller  bamboos 
are  then  tied  horizontally  by  ftrips  of  the  ground  rat- 
tan to  thefe  upright  ports  ;  the  walls  compofed  of  bam- 
boo matts  are  fallencd  to  the  fides  with  fimilar  liga- 
ments ;  bamboo  rafters  are  quickly  raifed,  and  a  roof 
formed,  over  which  thatch  is  fpread  in  regular  layers, 
and  bound  to  the  roof  by  fil.iments  of  rattan  ;  a  floor 
of  bamboo  grating  is  next  laid  in  the  infide,  elevated 
two  or  three  feet  above  the  ground  ;  this  grating  is 
fupported  on  bamboos,  and  covered  with  mats  and  car- 
pets :  thus  ends  the  procefs,  which  is  not  more  fimple, 
than  eflfeftual.  When  the  workmen  take  pains,  a 
houfe  of  this  fort  is  proof  againft  very  inclement  wea- 
ther. We  experienced  during  our  ftay  at  Meeaday  a 
fevere  rtorm  of  wind  and  rain,  but  no  water  penetrat- 
ed nor  thatch  efcaped  ;  and,  if  the  tempeft  ftiould  blow 
down  the  houfe,  the  inhabitants  would  run  no  rifk  of 
having  their  brains  knocked  out  or  their  bones  bro- 
ken -,  the  fall  of  the  whole  fabric  would  not  crufti  a 
lady's  lap  dog."  ...  ,jg 

In  the  adminirtration  of  juftice  the  Birmans  are  ex-  ;^j|pj  • 
tremely  regular  and  formal  ;  the  place  where  the  judges  ftration  of 
of  any  diftricl  fit  is  called  the  rhnom,  where  they  hear  the  juftice. 
pleadings  of  parties  or  their  counfel,  and  examine  witnef- 
fes,  whofe  depofitions  are  taken  down  in  writing.   Thefe 
depofitions  are  fent  to  the  maywoon  or  viceroy,  who  re- 
prefents  the  king,  and  the  judges  tranfmit  their  opinions 
along  with    the  evidence,  which   tiie   maywoon  either 
confirms  or  rejefts  as  he  thinks  proper  ;  and,   in  cafes 
of  capital  conviftion,  orders  execution  or  pardons  the 
culprit.      From  his  judgment  there  lies  no  appeal,  un- 
lefs  the  offender  hold  a   royal  commiflTion  ;  in  which 
cafe  the  evidence  muft  be  tranfmitted  to  the  council  of 
ftate,  and  the  king  himlelf  applies  the  law  and   pro- 
nounces judgment. 

The  building  denominated  the  rhoom  is  alfo  the  offi- xfce  rhoom- 
cial  hall  where  the  members  of  provincial  governments 
and  all  municijial  officers  are  accuftomed  to  afTerable 
to  tranf.idl  public  bufinefs.  Everyman  of  high  rank  in 
the  Birman  empire  is  a  magiftrate,  and  has  a  place  of 
this  defcription  and  name  contiguous  to  his  dwellings 
5  C  btis. 
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but  always  on  the  outfide  of  the  enclofure  of  his  court 
yard,  and  not  furrounded  by  any  fence  or  railiniJ,  in 
order  to  manifeft  publicity,  and  Ihow  that  it  is  the  feat 
of  majefty  and  juftice,  to  ivhich  all  mankind  may  have 
free  accefs.  An  imperial  mandate  to  a  governor,  or  an 
order  from  a  governor  to  a  pi  tty  miongee  or  chief  of  a 
fmall  town  or  diftiift,  is  invariably  opened  and  read 
aloud  in  this  fanflified  hall.  The  Birraan  government, 
in  the  adminiftration  of  public  aflfdirs,  proleflcs  nofuch 
thing  as  privacy  or  concealment.  The  ihoom  is  like- 
wife  an  appendage  of  dignity,  as  it  denotes  him  to 
whofe  habitition  it  is  annexed  to  be  a  peifon  of  rank 
and  cotifequence  •,  a  building  of  this  fort  was  erefted 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  front  gate  of  the  Britilh  am- 
baffador's  enclofure.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  when 
the  ambrtflfador  had  obtained  from  the  government  the 
eftablilhment  of  certain  regulations  rrfpefling  com- 
merce, and  had  returned  to  the  fea  port  of  Rangoon, 
the  viceroy  of  that  diltriit  informed  him  that  the  or- 
ders for  c.irrving  into  cffeit  the  late  regulations  would 
be  publicly  read  and  regiftered  at  the  rhoom  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  viceroy  alfo  invited  him  to  fend  a 
confidential  perfon  to  be  prefent  at  the  ceremony  ;  ad- 
ding, that  the  records  were  alio  open  to  the  public  in- 
fpeftion  j  and  that  whoever  chofe  might,  at  any  time, 
procure  a  copy,  by  paying  a  trifling  tee  to  the  officers 
of  the  court.  The  refult  of  this  publicity  is,  that  fo- 
reigners, acquainted  with  the  charafter  of  the  people, 
do  not  hefitate  to  truft  themfelves  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  country.  At  the  diftance  of  1 50  miles  from  the 
coaft,  including  the  windings  of  the  river,  our  embaffy 
found  a  mulTulman  merchant  from  Surat,  out  of  eco- 
nomy, building  a  veflel  of  four  hundred  tons  burden, 
infti-ad  of  building  it  at  the  fea  port  of  Rangoon.  He 
meant,  as  foon  as  the  hull  iliould  be  finifted,  to  float  it 
down  the  ftream.  The  inland  navigation  is  confidered 
as  dangerous  •,  but  this  merchant  chofe  to  encounter 
the  rifk  for  the  fake  of  obtaining  the  teek  timber  at  a 
cheap  rate  near  the  fpot  where  it  grows,  and  proba- 
bly alfo  for  the  fake  of  obtaining  labour  at  a  more  mo- 
derate price.  This  adventurer  furnilhes  a  proof  of  the 
confidence  that  may  be  placed  in  the  Birman  govern- 
ment, and  the  fecurity  that  a  ftranger  has  for  his  pro- 
perty. 

The  Birman  government  is  of  a  feudal  nature  in  the 
ftriftefl  fenfe  of  the  word.  The  people  are  a  nation 
of  foldiers  ;  every  man  in  the  kingdom  being  liable 
to  be  called  upon  military  fervice,  and  war  is  deemed 
the  mofi  honourable  occupation.  The  regular  milita- 
ry  elhiblifliment  oi  the  nation,  however,  as  among  our 
Bnceftors  in  feudal  times,  is  very  inconfiderabie,  con- 
fifting  only  of  the  royal  guards,  an'!  as  m.iny  troops  as 
are  necclTiiy  to  prefcrve  the  police  of  the  capital. 
Thefe  are  fuppofed  to  amount,  in  all,  to  about  2000 
infantry,  and  300  c:ivalrv,  though  it  is  faid  that  the 
cavalry  frattered  in  fmall  detachments  through  the  dif- 
trifts  adjoining  to  the  capital,  amount  to  about  2000. 
The  infantry  are  armed  with  muiktts  and  fsbres,  and 
are  not  uniformly  clothed  ;  the  cavalry  in  the  king's 
fervice,  are  natives  of  the  northern  province  of  CaiT.iy, 
who  are  accounted  much  better  liorfrmen  than  the  Bir- 
mans  ;  they  fcldom  ufe  any  other  wcapor  than  a  fpear 
about  feven  or  eight  feet  long.  'I  hey  ride  like  ail 
Cirientals  with  fliort  ilirrups,  and  a  loofe  rein  ;  their 
(Ue&  k  not  onbecoming  ;  '*  confifls  of  a  tight  coat,  with 


fkirts  reaching  down  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and  Afia, 
on  their  head  they  wear  a  turban  of  cloth  rolled  hard  «  "  ■ 
and  plaited,  which  forms  a  high  cone,  that  bends  back- 
wards in  a  graceful  manner ;  their  horfes  are  fmall, 
but  hardy  and  aflive,  and  are  frequently  exported  to 
the  weftern  peninfula.  When  an  army  is  to  be  raifed, 
a  mandate  ilTues  to  all  the  viceroys  of  provinces  and 
governors  of  dillrifts,  requiring  a  certain  number  of 
men  to  be  at  a  general  rendezvous  on  an  appointed 
day  ;  the  levy  is  proportioned  to  the  population  of  the 
province  or  diftrift,  eflimated  from  the  number  of  re- 
giftered  houfes  that  it  contains  •,  the  provincial  court 
determines  the  burden  which  each  houfe  is  to  bear  ; 
a  certain  number  of  houfes  furnilh  a  recruit  among 
them,  or  pay  300  tackal  in  money,  about  40I.  or  45I.: 
The  recruit  is  iupplied  with  arms,  ammunition,  and, 
it  is  believed,  with  a  daily  allowance  of  grain  from 
the  government  ;  but  he  receives  no  pay.  The  fami- 
lies of  thefe  confciipts  are  carefully  retained  in  their 
diftrifts  as  hoftagcs  for  the  good  conduft  of  their  rela- 
tion. In  cale  of  defertion  or  treachery,  the  innocent 
wife,  children,  and  parent  of  the  guilty  perfon  are 
dragged  to  execution  without  pity  ;  even  cowardice 
fubjefts  the  family  of  the  delinquent  to  capital  pu- 
niihment,  and  this  barbarous  law  is  rigoroufly  in- 
forced,  ijt 

By  far  the  mod  refpeftable  part  of  the  Birman  ini.W>r-''oat; 
litary  force  is  their  eftabliihment  of  war  boats ;  every 
town  of  note  in  the  vicinity  of  the  principal  rivers  is 
obliged  to  furnilh  a  certain  number  of  men,  and  one 
or  more  boats,  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
place  :  thus  the  king  can  command  at  a  very  (hort  no- 
tice 5C0  of  thefe  veffels  :  They  are  conftrufled  out  of 
the  folid  trunk  of  the  teek-tree,  which  is  excavated 
partly  by  fire  and  partly  by  cutting  ;  the  largeft  are 
from  80  to  100  feet  long,  but  the  breadth  feldom  ex- 
ceeds eight  feet,  and  even  this  fpace  is  produced  by 
artificially  extending  the  fides  after  the  trunk  has  been 
hollowed  :  They  carry  from  50  to  60  rowers,  who  ufe 
fliort  oars,  that  work  on  a  fpindle.  The  piow  is  folid, 
and  is  a  flat  iurface  on  which,  when  they  go  to  war, 
a  piece  of  ordnance  is  mounted  ;  a  fix,  a  nine,  or  even 
a  twelve  pounder.  The  gun-carriage  is  fecured  by  la(h- 
ings  to  ftrong  bolts  on  each  fide,  and  fwivels  are  fre- 
quently fixed  on  the  curvature  of  the  Hern.  Each 
rower  is  provided  with  a  (word  and  a  lance,  which  are 
placed  by  his  fide  while  he  plies  the  oars.  Befides  the 
boatmen,  there  are  ufually  30  foldiers  on  board,  who 
are  armed  with  niulkcts  :  thus  prepared,  they  go  in 
fleets  to  meet  the  foe,  and  when  in  fight,  draw  up  in  a 
line,  prefcnting  their  prows  to  the  enemy.  Their  at- 
tack is  extremely  impetuous  ;  they  advance  with  great 
rapidity,  and  fing  a  war  (ong,  at  once  to  encourage 
their  people,  daunt  their  adverlaries,  and  regulate  the 
ftrokes  of  their  oars  ;  they  generally  endeavour  to 
grapple,  and  when  that  is  effected,  the  aflion  becomes 
very  fevere,  as  thefe  people  are  endowed  witii  great 
courage,  ftrength,  and  aftivity.  In  times  of  peace 
they  are  fond  of  exercifing  in  their  boats,  and  they 
difplay  much  dexterity  in  the  management  of  thtm»- 
The  veflTels  being  low  in  the  water,  their  greateft 
danger  is  that  of  being  run  down  by  a  larger  boat 
linking  on  their  broadfide,  a  misfortune  which  the 
ftcerfman  is  taught  to  dread  and  to  avoid  aboVe  all 
others.  It  is  furpriiing,  fays  our  author,  to  fee  the  fa- 
cility. 
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cllity  with  which  they  fleer  and  elude  each  other  ia 
their  mock  combats.  The  rowers  art  alfo  praftifed  to 
row  bHcltwards,  and  impel  the  vfffcl  with  the  flcrn 
foremod  ,  this  is  the  mode  of  retreat,  by  means  of 
which  the  artillery  ftill  bears  upon  llieir  opponent. 
The  largcft  of  the  war  boats  do  not  draw  moie  ili.iu 
three  feet  water. 

The  revenue  of  the  Birman  king  is,  accordint;  to 
the  laws  of  their  religion,  as  ftated  in  their  facrcd 
books,  a  tenth  of  all  produce,  and  it  is  certain  th-it  one- 
tenth  is  the  amount  of  the  kinjj's  duty  on  all  foreijjn 
goods  imported  into  his  dominions.  The  revenue  ari- 
lini;  from  the  cuftoms  on  imports,  and  from  internal 
produce,  is  moflly  taken  in  kind  ;  a  fmall  part  of  which 
is  converted  into  cafli :  the  reft  is  diflributed  as  received 
in  lieu  of  falaries  to  the  various  dependants  of  the 
couit.  Princes  of  the  blood,  high  officers  of  Hate, 
and  provincial  governors,  receive  grants  of  provinces, 
cities,  villages,  and  farms,  to  fupport  their  dignity, 
and  as  a  remuneration  of  their  fervices ;  the  rents  of 
thefe  adlgnraents  they  coUeft  for  their  own  benefit. 
Money,  except  on  prefTing  emergency,  is  never  dilhur- 
fed  from  the  royal  coffers  :  to  one  man  the  fees  of  an 
office  are  allotted  ;  to  another  a  (lation  where  certain 
impofts  are  coUefltd  ;  a  third  has  land  ;  each  in  pro'- 
portion  to  the  importance  of  his  refpeftive  employment. 
IJy  thefe  donations  they  are  not  only  bound  in  their 
own  perfonal  fervitude,  but  likewife  in  that  of  all  their 
dependants ;  they  are  called  flaves  of  the  king,  and  in 
turn  their  flaves  are  denominated  (laves  to  them  :  the 
conditions  of  thefe  grants  include  alfo  fervices  of  war  as 
well  as  the  duties  of  office.  Thus  the  Birman  govern- 
ments exhibits  almoft  a  faithful  piiture  of  Europe  in 
the  darker  ages,  when,  on  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire,  the  principles  of  feudal  dependance  were  efta- 
blilhed  by  barbarians  from  the  north. 

This  fyftem  of  feudal  dependance  may  be  confidef- 
ed  as  exilling  in  the  Birman  government  in  its  pureft 
Hate.  There  are  no  hereditary  dignities  or  employ- 
ments ;  all  honours  and  offices  on  the  demife  of  the 
pblTeflbr  revert  to  the  crown,  a  circumftance  which 
when  taken  along  with  the  obligation  to  military  fer- 
vice,  which  is  incumbent  upon  all  down  to  the  loweft 
of  the  people,  gives  to  this  government  that  appearance 
of  a  military  encampment  and  fubordination  which  the 
feudal  tenures  have  been  underftood  to  exhibit,  but  from 
which  they  degenerated  in  Europe,  when  dignities  and 
authority  became  hereditary.  In  confequence  of  the 
feudal  principles  which  here  prevail,  the  fubordination 
of  rank  is  maintained  and  marked  by  the  Rir  nans  with 
the  moft  tenacious  ftriftnefs.  In  the  m<nner  of  con- 
ftrufting  houfes,  whether  temporary  or  lading,  ftri(5l 
attention  is  paid  to  the  form  which  indicates  the  rank 
of  the  inhal^tant  ;  nor  dare  any  fubjeft  .ilTume  a  mode 
of  ftrudlure  to  which  he  is  not  legally  entitled  :  the 
dillinflion  confills  chiefly  of  the  number  of  llages  of 
which  the  roof  is  compofed  ;  even  domcftic  imple- 
ments, fuch  as  the  betel-box,  water-tl^igon,  diinking- 
cup,  and  horfr. furniture,  all  exprcfs  by  theii  Ihape  and 
quality  the  precife  ftation  of  the  owner  ;  nor  can  one 
perfon  intrude  upon  the  rights  of  another  under  penalty 
of  incurring  a  moil  fevere  punifliment,  which  is  never 
remitted.  The  tfalfe,  or  chain,  is  the  badge  of  the 
order  of  nobility,  of  which  there  are  d'fferent  degrees, 
dillinguilhed  by  the  number  of  firings  or  fmall  chains 
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that  compofc  the  ornament,     'I  hefe  firings  are  :"..riened      f'-f^'- 
by  boflck  where  llicy  unite  :   three  of  open  chain-woik  ' 

is  the  lowclt  rank  )  three  of  neatly  twilled  wire  is  the 
next  ;  then  of  fix,  of  nine,  and  of  twelve;  no  fubjedl 
is  ever  honoured  with  a  higher  degree  than  twelve; 
the  king  alone  ucirs  24. 

As  gold  is  underdood  to  be  the  nobUfl  of  metals, 
the  king  of  the  Birm^ns,  who  is  the  foundation  of  rank, 
is  dcfiyiiated  or  dclcribed  by  the  appellaliori  of  J/joe 
or  goldtn  ;  thus,  a  particular  village  inhabittd  by 
watermen  in  the  (ervi<  e  of  the  king  is  calle^i  Shor-lec- 
rua,  or  gtltleii  hoai  village,  nor  is  the  perfon  of  the 
fovereign  ever  Ipoktn  of  but  in  conjunflion  with  tljis 
precious  metal.  When  a  fubjcft  means  to  adirm  that 
the  king  has  heard  any  thing,  he  lays,  "  It  ha;,  reached 
the  golden  cais  ;"  he  who  has  obtained  admifTion  to 
the  royal  prefence,  has  been  at  the  golden  feet  ;  the 
perfume  of  ottar  of  rofes,  a  nobleman  obferved  one 
day,  "  was  an  odour  grateful  to  the  golden  nofe." 
Gold  among  the  Birmins  being  a  type  of  excellence, 
is  not  merely  afcribed  to  their  king,  but  on  fuKmn  oc- 
cafions  it  is  placed  on  his  drefs  in  luch  fjuanlilies  as  to 
prove  not  a  little  tumberlome.  The  form  in  which  the 
ambafladors  were  introduced  to  his  majedy,  and  the 
appearance  which  he  made  are  thu'  defcribed  :  "  On  jpffojur . 
entering  the  gate,  we  perceived  the  royal  laloon  of  ce-tionofam 
remony  in  front  of  us,  and  the  court  alTembled  in  all  baffadors  to 
the  parade  of  pomp  and  decoration.  It  was  an  open  ^;' 
hall,  fupported  by  colonnades  of  pillars,  20  in  length 
and  only  four  in  depth  ;  we  were  conducted  into  it  by 
a  flight  of  deps,  and  advancing,  took  our  places  next 
the  Ipace  oppoiite  to  the  throne,  wliich  is  always  left 
vacant  as  being  in  full  view  of  his  majedy.  On  our 
entrance,  the  bafeipent  of  the  throne  was  alone  vifible, 
which  we  judged  to  be  about  five  feet  high  ;  folding 
doors  fcreened  the  feat  fr  jm  our  view  :  the  throne,  call- 
ed ywzapalay,  ivas  richly  gilded  and  carved  ;  on  each 
fide  a  fmall  gallery  cnclofed  by  a  grit  baludrade  ex- 
tended a  few  feet  to  the  riyht  and  left,  containing 
four  umbrellas  of  date  j  ard  on  two  tables  at  the  foot 
o*  the  throne  were  placed  fevcral  large  vefTels  of  gold, 
of  various  forms,  and  for  different  purpofcs  ;  immedU 
ately  over  the  throne  a  fplendid  pialath  or  pyramid  rofe 
in  feven  llages  above  the  roofs  if  the  buiMinp,  crown- 
ed by  a  tee  or  umbrella,  from  which  a  fpiral  rod  was 
elevated  above  the  wl'ole, 

"  \Vc  had  been  feated  little  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  when  the  folding-doors  that  concealed  the 
feat  opened  with  a  loud  nuife,  and  dilcovered  his  ma- 
jedy afcendiiig  a  flight  of  deps  that  led  up  to  the 
throne  from  the  inner  apartment  ;  he  advanced  but 
flowly,  and  feeraed  not  to  pefTefs  a  free  ufe  of  his 
limbs,  being  obliged  to  fupport  hirafelf  with  his  hands 
on  the  baludrade,  I  was  informed,  however,  that 
this  appearance  of  weaknefs  did  not  proceed  from  any 
bodily  infirmity,  but  from  the  weight  of  the  regal  ha- 
biliments in  which  he  was  clad  ;  and  if  what  we  were 
told  was  true,  that  he  carried  on  his  drefs  15  vif«,  up- 
wards of  50  pounds  avoirdupois  of  gold,  his  difficulty 
of  alcent  was  not  lurprifmg.  On  reaching  the  top,  he 
flood  for  a  minute,  as  though  to  take  bre-^th,  and  then 
fat  down  on  an  embroidered  cudiion,  with  his  legs  in- 
verted. His  crown  was  a  high  conical  cap,  richly 
ftudded  with  precious  ftones ;  his  fingers  were  covered 
with  rings,  and  in  his  drefs  he  bore  the  appearance  of 
5  C  2  a 
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a  man  cafed  in  golden  armour,  wViilft  a  gilded  or  pro- 
bably a  golden  wing  on  each  flionlder  did  not  add 
much  lightnefs  to  his  figure.  His  looks  denoted  him 
to  be  between  50  and  60  years  old,  of  a  flrong  make, 
in  ftature  rather  beneath  the  middle  height,  with  hard 
features,  and  of  a  dark  complexion  ;  vet  the  expref- 
fion  of  his  countenance  was  not  unpleafing,  and  feemed, 
I  thought,  to  indicate  an  intelligent  and  inquiring 
mind. 

"  On  the  firfl:  appearance  of  his  majefty,  all  the 
courtiers  bent  their  bodies,  and  held  their  hands  join- 
ed in  an  attitude  of  fupplication.  Nothing  farther  was 
required  of  us  than  to  lean  a  little  forward,  and  to  turn 
in  our  legs  as  much  as  we  could  ;  not  any  aft  being  fo 
unpolite  or  contrary  to  etiquette  as  to  prefent  the  foles 
of  the  feet  toivards  the  face  of  a  dignifitrd  perfon.  Four 
Bramins,  dreffed  in  white  caps,  and  gowns,  chanted  the 
ufual  prayer  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  :  a  nakhaan 
then  advanced  into  the  vacant  fpace  before  the  king, 
and  recited  in  a  mulical  cadence  the  name  of  each  per- 
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beautiful.      Their  language  contains  33   fimple  founds,       Ada 
and  their  alphabet  confifts  of  an  equal  number  of  di-  •f 

ftinfl  charaif  ers,  exclufive  of  various  marks  and  con- 
traftions,  which  are  explained  in  their  fpelling-book. 
Their  common  charafters  confift  of  circles,  and  feg- 
ments  of  circles,  varioufly  difpofed  and  combined.  The 
Birmans  are  extremely  fond  both  of  poetry  and  mufic: 
their  poetry,  when  repeated  by  a  well  educated  perfon,  pn^.f.; 
is  exceedingly  melodious ;  it  is  fometimes  in  fuccefTive, 
and  fometimes  in  alternate  rhymes  ;  they  have  epic  as 
well  as  religious  poems  of  high  celebrity,  and  they  are 
fond  of  reciting  in  heroic  numbers,  the  exploits  of  their 
kings  and  generals.  It  is  faid,  that  the  prowefs  of  the 
great  Alompra,  the  deliverer  of  his  country,  is  record- 
ed in  verfes  not  unworthy  of  his  courage  and  his  for- 
tune. The  members  of  the  Britifh  embafly  were  in- 
vited by  the  maywoon  or  viceroy  of  Pegu  to  one  of 
their  dramatic  reprefentations,  which  they  applaud  not 
a  little.  "  The  theatre  was  the  open  court,  fplendid- 
ly   illuminated   by    lamps   and  torches  ;  the  maywoon 


fon    who   was   to   be    introduced  on  that  day,  and  of     and  his  lady  fat  in  a    projedling  balcony  of  his  houfe  ; 


■whofe  prefent,  in  the  charafter  of  a  fuppliant,  he  en- 
treated his  mdjefly's  acceptance.  My  offering  con- 
fided of  two  pieces  of  Benares  gold  brocade  ;  Doftor 
Buchanan  and  Mr  Wood,  each  prefented  one.  When 
our  names  were  mentioned,  we  were  feparately  defirtd 
to  take  a  few  grains  of  rice  in  our  hands,  and,  joining 
them,  to  bow  to  the  king  as  low  as  we  conveniently 
could  •■)  with  which  we  immediately  complied.  When 
this  ceremony  was  finilhed  the  king  uttered  a  few  in- 
diftincl  words,  to  convey,  as  1  was  informed,  an  or- 
der for  inverting  feme  perfons  prefent  with  the  in- 
fignia  of  a  certain  degree  of  nobility  ;  the  imperial 
mandate  was  inftantly  proclaimed  aloud  by  heralds 
m  the  court.  His  majefty  remained  only  a  few  mi- 
nutes longer,  and  during  that  time  looked  at  us  at- 
tentively, but  did  not  honour  us  with  any  verbal  no- 
tice,  or  fpcak  at  all,  except  to  give  the  order  before 
mentioned.  When  he  rofe  to  depart,  he  manifefted 
the  fame  figns  of  infirmity  as  on  his  entrance  ;  after  he 
had  withdrawn,  the  folding  doors  were  clofed,  and  the 
court  broke  up." 

It  may  here  he  added,  that  among  the  Birmans  the 
royal  family  is  held  of  fo  much  importance,  that  to  fuc- 
cecd  to  the  throne,  every  prince  mud  be  defcended 
from  royal  pai;entage  by  both  father  and  mother  ;  for 
this  reafon  inceftuous  marriages  are  permitted  to 
their  princes,  but  to  nobody  elfe  ;  the  king  may  in- 
deed marry  a  fecond  wife  of  inferior  rank  while  his 
firfl  is  alive,  but  fhe  is  accounted  merely  a  concubine, 
and  her  <hildren  are  illegitimate,  and  cannot  inherit 
the  throne. 


\ve  occupied  feats  below  him,  raifed  about  two  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  covered  with  carpets  ;  a  crowd  of 
fpeifators  were  feated  in  a  circle  round  the  ftage.  The 
performance  began  immediately  on  our  arrival,  and  far 
excelled  any  Indian  drama  that  I  had  ever  feen.  The 
dialogue  was  fpirited  without  rant,  and  the  aflion  ani- 
mated without  being  extravagant  ;  the  drelTes  of  the 
principal  performers  were  fliowy  arid  becoming.  I  was 
told  that  the  befl  aflors  were  natives  of  Siam,  a  nation, 
which  though  unable  to  contend  with  the  Birmans  and 
Peguers  in  war,  have  cultivated  with  more  fuccefs  the 
refined  arts  of  peace.  By  ^vay  of  interlude  between 
the  a61s,  a  clownilh  buffoon  entertained  the  atidience 
with  a  recital  of  different  paffages  ;  and  by  grimace 
and  frequent  alterations  of  tone  and  countenance,  ex- 
torted loud  peals  of  laughter  from  the  fpeftators. 
The  Birmans  feem  to  delight  in  mimickry,  and  are 
very  expert  in  the  praftice,  pofiVffing  uncommon  ver- 
fatility  of  countenance.  An  eminent  praftitioncr  of  this 
art,  anriifed  us  with  a  fpecimen  of  his  Ikill,  at  our  own 
houfe,  and  to  our  no  fmall  aftonifliment,  exhibited  a 
maflerly  difplay  of  the  paffions  in  pantomimic  looks 
and  geftures  ;  the  tranfitions  he  made  from  pain  to 
pleafure,  from  joy  to  deipair,  from  rage  to  mildnef<>, 
from  laughter  to  tears  ;  his  expreflion  of  terror,  and 
above  all,  his  look  of  idiotifm,  were  performances  of 
firft  rate  merit  in  their  line  ,  and  we  agreed  in  opinion, 
that  had  his  fates  decreed  him  to  have  been  a  native 
of  Great  Britain,  his  genius  would  have  rivalled  that  of 
any  modern  comedian  of  the  Englifh  flage. 

The  plot  of  the  drama  performed  this  evening.   I 


The  books  of  the  Birmans   are  generally  formed  of     underflood,    was  taken    from   the   facred  text  of    the 


the  palmetto  leaf,  on  which  the  letters  are  engraved 
with  a  ftylus.  Books  are  fometimes  compofcd,  how- 
ever, of  thin  ftripes  of  bamboo  delicately  plaited  and 
varniflied  over  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  a  fmooth 
hard  (urface  upon  a  l-af  of  any  dimenfion.  This  fur- 
face  i«  afterwards  (gilded,  and  the  letters  traced  upon 
it  in  black  and  (hining  japan.  The  margin  is  illumined 
by  wreaths  and  figures  of  gold.  The  Birmans  write 
from  left  to  right,  nnd  though  they  leave  no  diftinguilh- 
ing  fp^ice  between  their  words,  they  mark  the  paiifes 
of  a  ftntcnce  and  the  full  llops.  Their  letters  are 
diftind,    and   their  manufcripts  are   in    general   very 


Ramayen  of  Balmicc  (called  by  Sir  William  Jones, 
Valmiec)  a  work  of  high  authority  among  the  Hindoos. 
It  reprcfented  the  battles  of  the  holy  Ram,  and  the 
impious  Rahwaan,  chief  of  the  Rakufs  or  demons,  to 
revenge  the  rape  of  Sf-rfla,  the  wife  of  Ram,  who  was 
forciMy  carried  away  by  Rahwaan,  and  bound  under 
the  fpclls  of  enchantment.  Viciflitudcs  of  fortune  took 
place  during  the  performance  that  feemed  highly  in- 
terefting  to  the  audience.  Ram  was  at  length  wounded 
by  a  poifoncd  arrow;  the  fages  (killed  in  medicine  con- 
fulted  on  his  cure;  they  dilcovered,  that  on  the  moun- 
tain ludragurry  giew  a  certain  tree  that  produced  a 

gum. 
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Afia.  gum,  vvlilcli  wa?  a  foi'ireipn  antidote  againft  the  dele 
""^  '  terious  cU'efli  of  poKun  ;  but  ihediflance  was  fo  great 
that  none  couKI  be  found  to  uiulertake  the  journey  ;  at. 
length  Honym;iar>,  leader  of  the  army  of  apes,  olTcred 
to  (TO  in  (|ueft  of  it.  When  he  arrived  at  the  place, 
being  uncertain  which  was  the  tree,  he  took  up  half 
the  mountain  and  tranfported  it  with  cafe  :  thus  was 
the  cure  of  Ram  happily  cfFcflcd,  the  enchantment 
was  broken,  and  the  piece  ended  with  a  dance  and 
fongs  of  triumph." 

When  at  the  capitnl,  Ummerapoora,  our  author  de- 
fcribcs  his  vilit  to  the  royal  library  in  the  fulloiving 
terms  :  Hiving  fiiiKhed  our  introduftory  vifits  to 
the  <li(T';rent  members  of  the  royal  family,  we  had  now 
leifure  to  gratify  our  curiofity  by  viewing  whatever  the 
capital  contained  that  n  as  moll  deferving  the  notice  of 
ftrangers.  The  day  not  being  far  advanced,  we  w-alk- 
ed  from  the  palace  of  Pagahra  to  fee  the  pedigaut  tick 
or  royal  library  :  it  is  fituated  at  the  north-weft  angle 
of  the  fort,  in  the  centre  of  a  court  paved  with  broad 
flags,  and  clofe  to  a  very  handfome  kiouni  or  mona- 
ftery.  Before  we  entered  the  library  we  afcended  the 
kioum,  and  found  the  infide  correfpond  with  the  exter- 
nal appearance  ;  the  building  was  Ipacious  and  richly 
gilded  ;  the  pillars,  the  ceiling,  and  the  panncis,  were 
entirely  covered  with  gold  leaf;  and  tlie  image  of 
Gaudma  flione  with  a  brilliant  luftre  ;  a  balullrade  of 
wood,  minutely  and  beautifully  carved,  protefled  the 
image  (rom  intruders.  On  the  pannels  of  the  walls 
were  reprefented  figures  of  inferior  agents  of  the  divi- 
nity, and  of  proftrate  rhahaans  in  the  acl  of  devotion  ; 
thefe  xvere  all  fhaped  in  fret-work  in  the  wood,  and 
were  of  no  contemptible  workmanihip  ;  a  well  wrought 
foliiigc  of  the  fame  bordered  the  pannels.  The  image 
of  Gaudraa  in  this  kioum,  was  large,  and  made  of  mnr- 
Ule  ;  it  was  feated  on  a  broad  pedeftal  entirely  gilded  ; 
in  front  of  which,  within  the  baluftrade,  iiood  a  hand- 
fome girandole  of  cut  gl^ifs  of  European  ma'.ufaflure  : 
near  the  image  was  a  gilded  coach,  which  we  were 
informed  was  the  cullomary  bi.d  of  the  principal  rha- 
haan,  or  head  of  all  the  Birman  prielUiood,  when  he 
chofe  to  pais  the  night  in  the  tort,  which  rarely  !i?;;- 
pened.  It  was  fplendidly  gilt ;  the  bottom,  however, 
was  only  a  bare  board  ;  pillars  were  not  wanting,  for 
there  were  two,  but  they  were  made  of  wood.  A  mat 
fpread  on  the  floor  is  the  highell  luxury  of  repole  in 
which  the  rhahaans  indulge. 

"  From  the  kioum  we  proceeded  to  vifit  the  adjacent 
library  •,  it  is  a  large  brick  building  raifed  on  a  terrace, 
and  covered  by  a  roof  of  a  very  compound  lhu61ure. 
It  confifts  of  one  fquare  room,  with  an  enclofed  veianda, 
or  gallery,  furrounding  it  :  this  room  was  locked,  and 
a<  we  had  not  brought  a  fpecial  order  for  feeing  it,  the 
perfon  who  had  the  care  of  the  library  faid,  that  he  was 
ii<)t  at  liberty  to  open  the  doors,  but  alTured  us,  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  infide  dilTerent  from  whit  we 
might  fee  in  the  veranda,  vvhere  a  number  of  large 
cherts,  curioudy  ornamented  v.ith  gilding  and  Japan 
were  ranged  in  regular  order  againft  the  wall ;  I  count- 
ed JO,  but  there  were  many  more,  probably  not  lefs 
than  too.  The  books  were  regularly  clafled,  and  the 
contents  of  each  chert  were  written  in  gold  letters  on 
the  lid.  The  librarian  opened  two,  and  (hewed  me 
feme  very  beautliul  writing  on  thin  leaves  of  ivory, 
the  margins  of  vvluch  were  ornamented  with  dowers  of 
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gold  neatly  executed.  I  faw  alfo  fomc  book)  written  Af7n 
in  the  ancient  Pali,  the  religious  text.  Every  thing  ~~~''~ 
fcemed  to  be  arr.inged  with  perfe^  regularity,  and  I 
was  informed,  that  there  were  hooks  upon  divers  fub- 
jcrts  ;  more  on  divinity  than  any  other  ;  but  hillory, 
mufic,  medicine,  painting,  and  romance,  had  their  fe- 
parate  trcatifci.  The  volumes  were  difpofcd  under 
dillin^  heads,  regularly  numbered  ;  and  if  all  the  otlirr 
cherts  were  as  well  filled  as  thole  that  were  fubmiticd 
to  our  iiifpe£lion,  it  is  not  improbable  that  his  Birmaii 
majcrty  may  poifefs  a  more  numerous  library  than  any 
potentate  fiom  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  the  borders 
of  China." 

Books  were  afterwards  brought  for  fale  to  the  gentle- 
men of  the  embiifly,  but  always  clandertincly  ;  and  an 
exorbitant  price  was  demanded,  under  |)retence  that  if 
any  perfon  were  difcovcred  to  have  fold  books  to  a 
foreigner  without  permifTion,  he  would  be  liable  to  a 
fevere  penalty.  A  man  was  Rdually  impriloned  for  an 
offence  of  this  nature,  upon  which  Captain  Symes  fent 
a  mefTage  to  the  chief  woongce  or  prime  minifter,  ap- 
prifing  him  of  the  circumflance,  and  defiring  to  know 
whether  it  was  illegal  to  fell  books  to  himfelf  or  his 
fuite;  adding,  that  if  their  law  prohibited  it,  he  would 
rcjeft  fuch  as  in  future  might  be  brought,  and  direct 
eveiy  perfon  under  his  authority  to  do  the  fame.  The 
woongee  returned  a  civil  mefTage,  and  the  man  was  fet 
at  liberty.  His  majcfly  being  made  acquainted  with 
the  affair,  fummoned  on  the  following  day,   the  princi-  " 

pal  rhahaans  to  attend  his  council,  and  fubmitted  to 
them,  whether  or  not  it  was  confiftent  with  Birman 
tenets,  to  grant  books  that  treated  of  their  hirtory  and 
laws  to  foreigners  ?  The  conclave,  after  folemn  deli- 
beration, determined  in  the  afTirraative,  and  added, 
that  it  was  not  only  admiffible  but  laudable,  for  the  dit"- 
femination  of  knowledge.  His  majcfly  was  thereupon 
pleated  to  order  a  handfome  copy  of  the  Razawayn,  or 
hirtory  of  their  kings,  and  of  the  Dhermafath,  or  code 
of  laws,  to  be  delivered  to  Ciptain  Symes  from  the 
royal  library ;  each  was  contained  in  one  large  volume, 
written  in  a  beautiful  manner,  aiul  handfomelj  adorned 
with  painting  and  gilding. 

Mufic  is  a  fcicnce  that  is  held  in  no  fraall  degree  of 
eftimation  throughout  the  Birman  empire,  and  is  very 
generally  cultivated  ;  there  is  fcarcely  even  a  boatman 
who  does  not  poflels  an  intlrument  of  fome  fort  ;  thty 
who  can  procure  no  better  have  at  leaft  what  is  called 
a  Jew's-harp,  with  which  they  delight  to  beguile  half 
an  hour  of  a  cool  evening  after  a  day  fpent  in  fevere 
labour  under  a  burning  fun.  Some  of  the  profeflional 
muficians  difplay  confiderable  fkill  and  execution  ;  and 
the  fbfter  airs  are  pleafing  even  to  an  ear  unaccurtomcd 
to  the  melodies  of  the  country.  The  principal  inftru- 
raents  are  a  foum  or  harp,  made  of  light  wood  hollow- 
ed  and  varniflied,  in  ihape  fomewhat  referahling  a  canoe 
with  a  deck  ;  at  the  extremity,  a  piece  of  hard  wood 
is  neatly  fartened,  which  tapers  to  the  end,  and  riOng 
curves  over  the  body  of  the  harp;  from  this  curvature 
tlie  rtrings,  ufually  made  of  wire,  are  extended  to  a 
bridge  on  the  belly  of  the  inftrument  ;  there  are  two 
founding  holes,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  bridge.  The 
fize  of  the  foum  varies  from  two  to  five  feet  in  length. 
The  turr  refembles  our  violin.  It  has  only  three 
firings,  and  is  played  on  with  a  bow.  The  pullawar 
is  a  common  flageleU     The  kyezoup  is  a  coUeflion  of  ■ 
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Aiiai  about  1 8  cymbals,  fufpi^nded  in  a  barohop  frame;  thefa 
' — »  -  cymbals,  vTirying  in  fize,  produce  modulated  grada- 
tioB5  of  founds.  The  patola,  or  guitar  of  the  Birroans, 
is  faid  to  he  a  curious  inilrument;  it  is  the  cxsSi  form, 
in  miniature,  of  a  crocodile  j  the  body  of  which  is 
hollow,  with  founding  holei.  in  the  back  ;  three  llrings 
of  wire  extend  from  the  Ihoulder  to  che  tail,  to  which 
they  are  faftened.  It  is  played  on  by  the  fingers,  and 
is  generally  uffd  to  accompany  the  voice.  The  bon- 
daw  is  a  coUeilion  of  drums,  oblong  in  form,  and  vary, 
ing  in  fize,  which  are  fufpended  perpendicularly  in  a 
wooden  frame  by  leather  thongs.  The  whole  machine 
is  about  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  four  feet  high.  The 
performer  ftands  in  the  centre,  and  beats  on  the  drums 
with  a  fmall  (tick.  This  inftrument  is  always  introdu- 
ced when  there  is  a  full  band,  and  is  much  ufed  in 
procefTions,  of  which  the  Birmans  are  very  fond,  being 
carried  by  two  men,  while  the  perfoimer  (hufBts  along 
in  the  infide,  playing  as  he  goes,  The  heem  is  the 
pipe  of  Pan,  formed  of  reeds  neatly  joined  together, 
and  founded  by  a  common  mouth-piece.  It  produces 
ijj  a  very  plaintive  melody. 
Time.  The  Birmani  divide   their   year   into  12    months, 

which,  ftriflly  fpeaking,  cannot  be  called  fynodkal, 
although  they  comprehend  the  fame  number  of  days, 
A  revolution  of  the  moon,  io  pafling  from  one  con- 
junftion  with  the  fun  to  another,  n  performed  in  t<^ 
days  iz  hours  and  4^  minutes  j  but  the  Birman  luna= 
»  tioni  confiil  of   29  and  30  days    alternately,    which 

caufes  a  diflFerence  between  the  Newtonian  and  Bir- 
man lunar  account  of  8  hours  and  48  minutes.  The 
Birroan  months  are  as  follows : 
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Taeoo  contains 

Dayi. 
29 

K<iyoung 
Nay  Young 
Wazoo 

30 
29 
30 

Wag;oung 
Toozilien 
Tandaing  Guite 
Tazoung  Moang 
Gnadoh 

29 

30 
29 

30 

29 

Pee < zoo 

Taboodiray 

Taboung 

30 

29 

30 

354 
In  order  to  complete  a  folar  revolution,  they  interca- 
late in  evtrrv  third  year  a  month  ot  30  days,  which  is 
called  loodea  IVaaoo ;  in  this  third  year  the  months 
of  Tagoo  and  Nay  Young  have  each  30  days  inftead 
of  29;  they  llkewilie  fupprefs  or  pafs  over  a  day,  which, 
if  reckoned,  would  cither  be  the  jjft  Taboung,  or  the 
ift  of  Tagoo  {  by  thefe  means  the'nuraber  of  days  in 
three  folar  years  is  thus  computed  ; 

Days. 
Three  lunar  years  of  354  days  each,  1062 

Intercalary  month  in  the  third  year,  30 

Two  iniercrilary  days  in  Tagoo  and  Nay  Young,        2 
Suppreffed  or  paffed  over  at  the  end  of  the  year,         I 

1095 

This    computation    correfponds   in    the  number  of 
days  with  three  years  j  every  fourth  year,  however, 


will  occafion  the  difference  of  a  day  on  account  of  «ir     Afiji. 
bilVextile,  or  leap  year  ;  of  this   the  Birmans  are  fully  ^"^'^-"^ 
fenfible,  as  well  as  of  many  other  defcdi  in  their  manner 
of  reckoning  ;  to  remedy  the  confufion  likely  to  enfue 
from  fuch  erroneous  calculations,  tht-ir  tlyle  or  mode 
has  frequently  been  altered  by  arbitrary  authority. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Birman  month  is  fubdU 
vided  is  fomewhat  peculiar  •,  inlfead  of  reckoning  the 
days  pro^reflively  from  the  coromtncemtnt  to  iho 
clofe  of  the  month,  they  divide  it  into  two  parts,  and 
number  the  days  of  the  increafing  and  of  the  waning 
moon  feparately,  Each  moon  or  month  is  alfo  divided 
into  weeks  of  feven  days  each,  and  Sunday,  as  with  us, 
is  the  firft  day  of  the  Biiman  week.  The  eighth  day  of 
the  increafing  moon,  the  fifteenth  or  full  moon,  and  the 
eighth  of  the  decreafing  moon,  are  obferved  as  facred 
feftivals.  On  thefe  holidays  no  bufinefs  is  tranfafled 
in  the  rhoom  5  mercantile  dealings  are  fufpended  j 
handicraft  occupations  are  forbidden,  and  the  ftri6\ly 
pious  take  no  fuftenance  between  the  rifing  and  the 
fetting  fun.  This  laft  inftance  of  felf-denial,  however, 
is  uncommon,  cccept  in  the  metropolis,  where  it  is 
fubmitted  to  by  ambitious  perfons  with  a  view  to  ob- 
tain favour  with  the  king,  who  is  underftood  to  be  a 
great  favourer  of  the  aufterities  of  the  Birman  reli. 
gion.  Minute  portions  of  time  are  divided  as  follows ; 
*'  The  fpace  in  which  the  finger  can  be  ralfed  and  de* 
prtlTed  is  called  charazi ;  ten  cbatazi  make  one  piaan  ) 
fix  piaan  one  bezana,  about  a  minute.  The  day,  of 
24  hours  commencing  at  noon,  is  divided  into  eight 
portions  or  yettee,  of  three  hours  each,  Thefe  d'wU 
(ions  of  time  are  afcertaiiied  by  a  machine  refembling 
the  hoiv-glafs,  and  fometimes  by  a  perforated  pan 
placed  in  a  tub  of  water  ;  they  are  announced  by  a 
ftroke  on  an  oblong  drum,  which  is  always  kept  near 
the  dwelling  of  the  chief  magiftrate  of  the  city,  town, 
or  village ;  it  is  commonly  raifed  on  a  high  bam- 
boo ftage,  with  a  roof  of  mats  to  proteft  it  from  the 
■  weather. 

The  edifice  at  the  royal  palace  for  the  reception  of 
this  inftrument  is  of  mafonry,  and  very  lofty,  whence 
the  found  is  laid  to  be  diftindlly  conveyed  to  the  re- 
moteft  quarters  of  the  city.  140 

The  Birmans,  like  the  Chinefe,  have  no  coin.  Sil-^I°"*r' 
ver  in  bullion,  and  lead,  are  the  current  monies  of  the 
country  j  weight  and  purity  are  of  courfe  the  ftandard 
of  value,  and  in  the  afcertainment  of  both  the  natives 
are  exceedingly  fcrupulous  atid  expert.  What  foreigners 
call  a  tackalt  properly  Hat,  is  the  moft  general  piece 
of  filver  in  circulation*,  it  weighs  lodwts  lo^gr. ;  its 
fubdivifions  are,  the  tubbee,  two  of  which  make  one 
moo  ;  two  moo,  one  math  \  four  math,  one  tackal ;  and 
one  hundred  tackal  corapofe  one  vifs.  Money  fcalet 
and  weights  are  all  fabricated  at  the  capifil,  where 
they  are  llamped,  and  afterwards  circulated  through- 
out the  empire ;  the  ufe  of  any  other  is  prohibited. 
The  bankers,  called  by  foreigners />j/7;'on^,  arc  likewife 
workers  in  filver  and  aflfayers  of  metal.  This  is  a  clafs 
of  people  very  numerous,  and  indilpcnfably  ncceiTary, 
as  no  flraiiger  can  undertake  either  to  pay  or  receive 
money  without  having  it  firft  examined.  Every  mer- 
chant has  a  banker  of  this  defcription,  with  whom  he 
lodges  all  liis  calh,  and  who,  for  receiving  and  paying, 
gets  dn  cffabilhed  commiflion  of  one  per  cent  ;  in 
confideration  of  which  he  is  refponfible  for  the  quality 
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Afia.  of  vvhst  gors  through  his  hands ;  and  in  no  inrtance 
has  it  !)ecn  known  that  a  breach  ol'  trull  was  commit- 
ted by  one  of  thefe  bankers.  The  quintity  of  alloy 
varies  in  the  filver  current  in  difFcrint  parts  of  the  em- 
pire ;  at  Ranj^oon  it  is  adulterated  twenty-five  per 
cent  i  at  Ummerapoora,  fine,  or  what  is  called_;?ow<T('</ 
filver,  is  molt  common  ;  in  this  latter  all  roy»l  dui.'s 
are  paid.  Any  perfon  may  h  ive  his  filver  either  pu- 
rified or  depreciated  to  whatever  ftandard  he  choofes  ; 
the  neareft  filverfmith  will  be  glad  to  perform  the 
work,  free  from  charge  for  his  labour,  as  the  bringe r, 
by  the  operation,  mud  lofc  a  tririe,  which  the  artifl 
gains  ;  the  (mall  quantity  of  metal  that  adheres  to  the 
crucible  is  his  profit. 

The  Kirman  meafures  of  length  are  a  paul-gaut  or 
inch,  18  of  which  compofe  the  jaim  or  cubit;  the 
faundgalinj^  or  royal  cubit,  equal  to  22  inches;  the 
dha  or  bamboo,  which  confills  of  7  royal  cubits  ; 
rooo  dha  make  one  liirman  league  or  dain,  nearly 
equal  to  two  Britilh  miles  and  two  furlongs ;  the 
leajrue  is  alfo  fubdivided  into  tenth?.  The  Birmans 
keep  their  accounts  in  decimals,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Chinefe. 

The  Birmans  have  hitherto  carried  fevv  of  the  arts 
to  very  great  perfeftion.  The  art  of  agriculture,  which 
is  the  foundation  of  all  others,  feems  in  a  very  imper- 
feft  ftate  ;  this,  however,  docs  not  appear  to  rife  fo 
much  from  want  of  (kill  in  the  people  as  from  their 
prefent  fituafion,  which  renders  great  exertions  to  pro- 
cure fubfitlence  by  no  means  neceffary.  The  foil  is 
extremely  fertile,  while  the  population  is  very  fcan- 
ty ;  the  Birmans,  therefore,  are  fomewhat  in  the  flate 
of  colonilts  upon  a  new  territory  ;  land  is  abundai\t 
and  cheap,  while  labour  is  obtained  with  dilliculty  ; 
hence  they  cultivate  only  the  moft  fertile  (pots,  and 
thefe  in  an  indifferent  manner,  leaving  the  greater  part 
of  the  work  to  nature,  which  has  been  very  bountiful 
to  them.  They  are  not,  however,  altogether  unac- 
quainted with  fome  ufeful  practices;  they  everywhere 
burn  the  rank  grafs,  once  a  year,  to  improve  the 
pafture.  In  fome  quarters  of  the  country  neat  farms 
are  to  be  feen,  with  lands  well  fenced  and  divirled  into 
enclofures  to  receive  the  cattle,  of  which  there  are 
great  abundance  ;  the  fields  are  divided  by  thorn 
hedges  ;  the  low  grounds  are  prepared  for  rice,  and  the 
higher  lands  are  planted  with  leguminous  flirubs,  or 
left  for  pallure. 

The  Birmans  are  at  prefent  endeavouring  with  great 
fpirit  to  improve  their  marine  architefture.  Forraicrlv, 
they  ufed  only  fmall  veffels,  no  better  than  a  kind  of 
boats  ;  but,  having  obtained  farther  information  from 
their  communication  with  Europeans,  they  are  now 
launching  veflVls  of  confiderable  magnitude.  When 
the  Britifh  embaffv  were  at  Rangoon,  they  faw  feveral 
fliips  upon  the  flocks  from  600  to  looo  tons  bur- 
den •,  one  belonging  to  the  mavwoon  ot  Pegu,  about 
900  tons,  was  confidered,  bv  profefTional  men,  as  a  fpe- 
cimen  of  excellent  workmanlhip  ;  it  was  entirely  form- 
ed by  Birman  carpenters  upon  a  French  model,  as  are 
gnoll  of  their  large  vtlTels,  the  Birmans  having  received 
their  firft  rudiments  of  the  ait  from  that  nation  :  three 
or  four  veffels  of  burden  were  likewife  in  a  ftate  of 
forwardne'fs  belonging  to  Englifh  adventurers.  Bir- 
man iliipwrights  appear  to  finilh  their  \vork  well  •,  they 
we  athletic  men,  and  poffefs,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
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that   vigour  which  diflinguifliei  European*,   and   gives       A(i». 
tliem  pie-emincnce  over  the  enervated  nativts  of  fiin-         ' 
doollaii.  i'i4 

Upon  \\vt  fea  coal!  they  manufaflure  great  quzn-^"''' 
titles  of  fait,  from  which  the  government  derives  "riotlu 
confiderable  revenue.  Cloths  of  diff'trtnt  kinds  are 
manufa^lurrd  by  the  women  in  all  parts  of  the  empire  ; 
and  even  in  the  royal  palace  they  cany  on  domellic 
manufaflurcs.  On  a  vifit  to  the  mother  of  the  queen, 
the  arobaflador  fav/,  in  one  of  the  gallerin  of  her  pa- 
lace, three  or  four  looms  at  woik.  At  Pegu  the  wo- 
men weave  for  their  own  and  their  hufl>and»  ufe  filk 
and  cotton  cloth  :  the  thread  is  well  fpun  ;  the  texture 
of  the  tveb  is  tlofe  and  ftrong,  and  is  moflly  chequer- 
ed like  Scotch  tattan.  At  a  town  in  the  interior 
called  Puhangypg,  fituated  on  the  river  Irrawaddy, 
large  quantities  of  filken  cloth,  and  of  filk  and  cotton 
mixed,  are  manufadlured.  The  filk  of  wlrich  thefe 
goods  are  made  comes  from  Yunan,  the  fouth-weft 
province  of  Chin;i,  in  a  raw  ftate  ;  the  colours  are 
bright  and  beautiful  ;  the  texture  is  clofe,  and  the  cloth 
is  (aid  to  wear  much  longer  than  any  Chinefe  or  In- Saltpetre 
dian  manufaflure.  At  a  town  called  Summei  kioum  isand^r. 
the  grfateft  manufa£lory  of  faltpetre  and  gunpowder P"-^''''" 
in  the  kingdom.  From  a  prejudice,  not  unulual  in  the 
infancy  of  commerce,  neither  faltpetre  nor  gunpowder 
is  fuftered  to  be  exported  upon  any  plea.  At  the  fub- 
urbs  of  a  town   called  Pngabm^  the  members  of  the  • 

embaffy  found  the  inhabitants  employed  in  prcfiTiiig  j,* 
oil  from  the  fefamum  feed;  the  grain  is  put  into  a  Oil  miilj. 
deep  wooden  trough,  in  which  it  is  prc-fTcd  by  an  up- 
right timber  fixed  in  a  frame  ;  the  force  is  increafed 
by  a  long  lever,  on  the  extremity  of  which  a  man  fits 
and  guides  a  bullock  that  moves  in  a  circle,  thus  turn- 
iiig  and  prelTing  the  feed  at  the  fame  time  ;  the  ma- 
chine was  fimple,  and  anfwered  the  purpole  effcftually. 
There  were  not  lefs  than  2"o  of  thofe  mi,l!s  within  a 
narrow  compafs.  From  the  circumftance  of  the  cattle 
being  in  good  order,  we  concluded,  that  they  were 
fed  on  the  feed  after  the  o'l  was  extrafted.  The  land 
about  Pagahm  fcarcely  yields  fufEcient  vegetation  to 
nourilh  goats.  , 

Our  readers  will  readily  believe,  that  we  perufed  Glafs. 
with  much  pleafure  the  following  pafT.ige  in  Captain 
Symes's  Account  of  his  Embaffy  :  "  Among  the  arti- 
cles of  foreign  trade  which  had  found  their  way  into 
the  Birman  conntrv,  nothing  was  held  in  higher  efti- 
raation  than  the  European  glafsware,  imported  Mnto 
Rangoon  from  the  Britifti  fettlcments  in  Indie.  The 
art  of  vitrification  has  long  been  known  and  praflifed 
in  moft  countries  of  the  eaft;  but  nowhore  can  they 
make  a  pure  tranfparent  (ubftance,  like  that  which  is 
brought  from  Europe.  The  Birman  monarch,  who 
is  a  great  admirer  of  the  roanufaflnre,  was  particularly 
defirous  to  introduce  it  into  his  own  dominions ;  and 
fuppofing  that  every  Englifhman  muft  be  verled  in  the 
kno\vledge  of  making  whatever  comes  from  his  own 
country,  he  fent  a  meffage  to  requeft  that  I  would 
furnilh  his  artificers  with  fuch  inftruftions  as  might  en- 
able them  to  fabricate  glafs  of  a  quality  equal  to  what 
was  made  in  England.  Unluckily  none  of  us  happen- 
ed to  be  ikiUed  in  the  myftery  of  a  glafs-houfe  ;  all, 
therefore  that  we  could  do,  was  to  explain  the  princi- 
ples of  the  art,  which  Dr  Buchanan  obligingly  under- 
took j  and,  in  order  to  f.icilitate  them  in  the  acquire- 
ment. 
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ment,  and  guide  them  in  the  practice,  I  lent  them  the 
Kncyclopcedia  Brilannica,  and  pointed  out  the  article 
where  the  procefs  is  fully  explained.  Baba  Sheen,  the  fe- 
cond  in  authority  at  the  port  of  Rangoon,  and  the  Arme- 
nian interpreter,  tranll»ted  it  into  the  Birman  tongue." 

As  the  Birmans  poflcfs  within  their  country  the 
whole  materials  from  which  the  beft  kinds  of  glafs  are 
prepared,  there  is  little  reafon  to  doubt,  that  this  ac- 
tive people  would  fpeedily  be  enabled  to  reduce  to 
prafticc  the  leffon  they  obtained  in  the  manner  above 
mentioned  ;  and  thus,  the  proprietors  and  conduflors 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  have  the  fatisfaclion 
to  know,  that  the  former  edition  of  their  work  has 
contributed  to  difFufc,  in  the  moil  diftant  regions  of  the 
globe,  a  knowledge  of  thofe  arts  which  add  conveni- 
ence and  elegance  to  civilized  life.  The  utility  ot 
their  undertaking  has  exceeded  the  limits  of  their  own 
forelight,  as  they  have,  in  this  inflance  at  leaft,  la- 
boured f(?r  the  inftruftion  and  improvement  of  a  prince 
and  of  a  people,  whofe  very  name  and  exiftence  were 
unknown  to  them  wlien  their  labours  commenced. 
Happy  had  it  been  for  the  nations  of  the  eaft,  had 
they  derived  from  their  intercourfe  with  Europeans  no 
other  fruits  than  the  extenfion  of  fcience,  and  the  en- 
largement of  their  powers,  by  an  acquaintance  with  that 
command  over  the  diiferent  objefts  of  nature,  which  hu- 
man ingenuity  has  attained  in  this  quarter  of  the  world. 

One  manufafture  on  which  the  Birmans  beflow  much 
attention,  muft  not  pafs  unnoticed.  It  is  carried  on  at 
a  village  called  Kyeock  'Zeit,  and  confifts  of  the  forma- 
tion of  idols  of  marble.  Our  author  faw  30  or  40 
large  yards  crowded  with  ftatuaries  at  work,  on  ima- 
ges of  various  fizes,  but  al!  of  the  fame  perfonage, 
Gaudma,  fitting  crofs-legged  on  a  pedeftal.  The  quar- 
ries whence  the  materials  are  obtained,  are  only  a  few 
miles  diftant.  The  marble  is  brought  to  the  village 
in  blocks  ;  and  after  being  falhioned,  the  images  are 
publicly  fold  to  pious  people.  The  largeft,  little  ex- 
ceeded the  human  fize,  and  the  price  was  faid  to  be 
100  tackals,  that  is,  12  or  13I.;  but  fome  diminutive 
Gaudmas  were  to  be  difpofed  of  as  low  as  two  or  three 
tackals.  The  workmen  were  civil  and  communica- 
tive. Their  tools  were  a  chifel  and  a  mallet,  an4 
they  fmooth  the  image  with  freeftone  and  water.  Ma- 
ny of  the  idols  were  beautifully  polifhed,  which  is  faid 
to  be  accompliihed  by  rubbing  the  marble  with  three 
different  forts  of  ftone  ;  the  firft  rough,  the  fecond 
finer,  and  the  third,  fuch  as  hones  are  made  of.  The 
workmen  afterwards  ufe  the  palms  of  their  hands. 
This  laft  operation  gives  it  a  tranfparent  clearnefs,  far 
furpaffing  the  brighteft  polifh  that  European  marble 
ever  exhibits.  Such  images  as  are  defigned  for  gild- 
ing, are  not  finiflied  lo  highly  ;  but  none  of  the  idols 
are  allowed  to  be  fold  to  any,  except  native  Birmans. 

An  extcnfive  trade  is  carried  on  between  Umraerapoo- 
ra  the  capital  of  the  Birmans  dominions,  and'Yunan  in 
China.  The  principal  export  from  the  Birman  territory 
is  cotton,  of  which  it  is  faid  there  are  two  kinds,  one  of 
a  brown  colour,  of  which  nankeens  are  made,  the  other 
white,  like  the  cotton  of  India.  This  commodity  is 
tranlportcd  up  the  Irrawaddy  in  large  boats,  as  far  as  a 
place  called  Bnmoo;  where  it  is  bartered  at  the  com- 
mon maiket  with  Chinefe  merchants,  who  convey  it 
partly  by  land  and  partly  by  water,  into  the  Chinefe 
dominions.     Amber,  ivory,  precious  flones,  betel  nut, 
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and  the  edible  nefts  brought  from  the  eaflern  Archipela-       Afta. 
go,  are  alfo  articles  of  commerce.     In  return,  the  Bir-  »        ' 

mans  procure  raw  and  wrought  filks,  gold  leaf,  pre- 
ferves,  paper,  and  fome  utenfils  of  hardware.  A  great 
inland  commerce  is  alfo  carried  on  between  the  cnpi- 
tal  and  the  louthern  parts  of  the  empire,  which  is 
greatly  aflifted  by  the  noble  river  Irrawaddy,  that  wa- 
ters  the  country.  The  chief  objefls  of  this  commerce 
are  the  necelTaries  of  life.  Several  thoufand  boats  are 
employed  in  tranfporting  rice  and  fslt  from  the  fouth- 
ern  or  lower  provinces,  to  fupply  Ummerapoora  and 
the  northern  diiirifts.  Up  the  fame  flream  are  con- 
veyed China  ware  and  glafs  ;  alfo  European  broad 
cloth,  with  fome  hardware  and  coarfe  mullins  fiom 
Bengal.  Silver,  lace,  and  precious  flones,  are  brought 
down  bv  the  merchants.  j,. 

We  have  treated  fomewhat  minutely  of  the  manners  Importanc- 
and  fituation  of  this  people,  becaufe  they  form  a  ftrik-°f  the  Hir- 
ing exception  to  the  general  features  of  the  Afiatic "'""?,''"'" 
charatler,  as  it  has  always  exiflcd  among  the  other  na- 
tions that  inhabit  the  more  fertile  diftrifts  of  that  great 
continent.  It  is  to  be  obfervcd,  that  the  Birmans  aie 
alfo  of  importance,  in  confequence  of  their  geographi- 
cal pofition  in  relation  to  the  great  Brililh  empire  in 
India.  A  durable  veiTel  of  burthen  cannot  be  built  in 
the  Ganges  without  the  aid  of  teek  plank,  which  can 
only  be  procured  from  Pegu.  Should  the  timber  trade 
of  the  Birman  empire  therefore  be  interrupted,  the 
marine  of  Calcutta,  amounting  to  40,000  tons  of  fhip- 
ping,  would  be  reduced  nearly  to  annihilation.  This  ma- 
rine has  already  been  of  importance  to  Britain.  In  179.], 
14,000  tons  of  (liipping,  almoft  entirely  India  built, 
were  freighted  to  carry  rice  to  England,  and  reduced  the 
price  of  that  article  of  food  to  three  halfpence  per  pound. 
The  maritime  ports  of  the  Birman  empire  are  extremely 
commodious  for  Indian  commerce.  Britain  poflVtles 
the  weftern  fide  of  the  bay  of  Bengal  ;  the  Birmans 
the  eaftern,  which  is  far  fuperior  to  the  former  for  the 
purpofes  of  navigation.  From  Cape  Comorin  to  the 
Ganges,  is  an  unbroken  line  of  expofed  (hore,  without 
a  fingle  harbour  capable  of  affording  fhelter  to  a  velTel 
of  500  tons  burden  :  But  the  Birmans  polTefs  three 
excellent  ports,  Negrais,  the  fecureft  harbour  in  the 
bay  ;  Rangoon,  and  Mergui,  each  of  which  is  as  cou' 
venient,  and  not  lefs  acceiTibJe  than  the  Ganges,  W'hich 
is  the  only  Britifli  port  in  the  whole  bay.  In  fuch  cir- 
cumftances,  the  importance  to  the  goverrrment  of  the 
weftern  peninfula  of  retaining  a  good  underftanding 
with  thefe  people,  cannot  be  difputed.  They  are  a 
very  different  race  from  the  timid  and  paffive  Hindoos, 
whom  we  have  conquered.  Though  unequal  to  Eu- 
ropeans in  manufaffures  or  in  arts,  yet  in  a  climate 
adapted  to  their  natural  conftitution  and  unfriendly  to 
ours,  thev  might  prove  dangerous  enemies,  in  a  con- 
teft  with  whom  much  might  be  loft,  and  nothing  can 
be  gained.  ,,., 

After  this  account  of  the  Birmans  and  their  empire.  The  re- 
it  will  be  unneceffary  to  take  much  notice  of  the  reft  of "'»'"''"  of 
the  eaftern   peninfula,    as  the  inhabitants  of  that  tcrri-       .^  .  ,"" 

1  11  n'  r      1       r  penintUla* 

tory  appear  upon  ttie  whole  to  pollels  ttie  lame  gene- 
ral charafter,  laws,  and  manners.  To  the  fouth-eaft 
of  the  Birman  territory,  the  great  eaftern  peninkila 
becomes  forked,  or.divides  itfelf  into  two  fepflrate  pe- 
ninfulas,  with  the  gulf  of  Slam  between  them.  The 
niofl  weflerl^  of  tbefe  two  peninfulas,  is  a  narrow  tra& 
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Afij.      of  country  calleii   Malacca,  which  Jlretclics  foulhwnrd 
■■~>  to  a  great  dilhmce,  till  it  approachci  the  equator.  The 

peiiiiilula  to  the  ealtward  of  the  j^ulf  of  Si^m  is  much 
broader  than  the  other,  but  proceeds  to  a  much  Icfs  di- 
ftancc  fouthvvard.  The  city  of  .Siani  flands  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bay  of  that  name,  where  the  divilion  of  farther 
India  into  two  peniiifuhis  commences.  The  peiiiiiUila, 
beyond  the  .Si.imcfe  territory,  contains  the  countries 
called  Ciampn^  Cambodici,  and  Cochin-Chma,  on  the 
call,  and  Twii/u'in  on  the  north-calt. 
iibctii.  The'  ilthmus,  or  neck  of  land,   by  which  the  ptnin- 

fula  of  Malacca  joins  the  continent,  is  only  al-out  50 
miles  in  breadth.  To  the  wellward  of  it,  at  the  di- 
ilance  of  260  miles,  is  thc-ill;ind  of  Junkfeilon,  which 
yields  confiderable  quantities  of  tin.  In  1784,  5C0 
tons  of  that  metal  were  exported.  Malacca  itlelt  yields 
few  commodities  for  exportation,  excepting  ivory  and 
tin.  The  city  of  Malacca,  however,  is  a  true  empo- 
rium or  magazine  of  the  various  rich  articles  of  com- 
merce brought  from  the  lurrounding  countries.  This 
coalf  WHS  known  to  the  ancients.  It  was  celebrated 
for  its  gold,  on  account  of  which  it  received  the  ap- 
pellation of  ^urea  Cbcrfoncftis.  Some  imagine  this  to 
have  been  the  Ophir  of  Solomon,  though  others  con- 
tend that  Ophir  was  a  port  in  Africa.  One  reafon 
for  lufpeiSing  this  or  fome  other  port  in  India  to  have 
r/i",  X.  been  Ophir,  is  this,  that  Solomon's  Heet  is  faid  to  have 
brought  home  peacocks.  Thefe  birds  are  natives  of 
India,  and  at  that  early  period  were  unknown  in  the  in- 
terior or  fouthern  coalls  of  Africa.  It  is  farther  to  be 
remarked,  that  on  the  eallern  fide  of  this  peninlula, 
mucli  gold  is  found  near  Pahang.  This  town  is  fitu- 
ated  in  N.  Lat.  3°  50',  in  a  moft  fruitful  country,  at 
the  mouth  of  a  lifcr  which  has  an  elluary  of  about  a 
mile  broad.  The  river  contains  much  gold.  Lumps 
of  five  or  fix  ounces  weight  are  fdid  to  have  been 
found.  It  is  brought  up  by  divers.  Sometimes  eight 
hundred  weight  has  been  exported.  This  place,  there- 
fore, might  v.ell  be  the  Ophir  of  Solomon  ;  and  the 
Jewilh  hiltorian,   fofephus,  adlually  fixes  it  here. 

Trangano  or  Tringoran,  a  fmall  town  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Pahang,  is  feated  on  a  river  near  the  fea.  It 
■  confifts  of  about  1000  houfes,  half  of  which  are  inha- 
bited by  Chinefe,  who  traffic  in  their  junks  to  Siam, 
Cambodia,  and  Tonquin.  Trangano  is  moft  deliciouf- 
ly  fituated  amidll  low  hills,  covered  with  the  eternal 
verdure  of  undeciduous  trees.  Lemons,  oranges,  man- 
gofleens,  and  all  the  fruits  of  the  Indies,  grow  here  ia 
perfection  ;  and  the  valleys  produce  grain,  pulfe,  fugar, 
and  efpecially  pepper,  in  great  abundance  ;  but  only 
in  confequence  of  the  indultry  of  the  Chincll,  for  the 
,  Malays  themfelves  are  too  indolent  to  make  the  earth 

yield  its  full  increafe.  We  know  too  little  of  the  an- 
cient hillory  of  this  fingular  people  in  particular,  and 
indeed  of  the  whole  peninfula  beyond  the  Ganges  in 
general,  to  be  able  to  account  in  a  fatisfaftory  manner 
for  their  prefent  ftate,  or  their  connexion  with  a  mul- 
titude of  adjoining  tribes  and  Hates.  The  ancients 
formed  of  the  whole  of  this  great  eaftern  peninfula, 
along  both  fides  ot  the  bay  of  Siam,  a  mighty  empire, 
to  which  they  ^ave  the  oppellation  of  Thimc,  or  Since, 
diftingoilhinp  them  from  the  Chinefe  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  the  Hindoos  on  the  other.  The  finiilarity  of 
charafler  and  cuftoms  that  is  to  be  found  among  the 
whole  of  theie  liates  of  Birmab,  Malacca,  Siam,  Cam^o- 
VoL.  II.  Part  IL 
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dia,  Cochin-China,  and  Tunquin,  render  the  exigence  of  ARi. 
fuch  an  ancient  empire  extremely  probable.  It  may  have  "~~~*  ' 
been  deilroyed  by  I'artarconqueft  or  internal  revolutions, 
and  the  inhabitants  may  have  lolt  a  great  part  of  the 
civilization,  and  a  multitude  of  the  arts,  which  they 
once  prjlTencd.  'fhat  this  lull  fuppofitioi.  is  not  01. If 
probable,  but  in  fome  degrci-  true,  is  fuHicienlly  dc- 
mondratcd  by  a  faft  mentioned  by  Captain  Svmes,  in 
the  account  already  noticed,  of  his  embafly  to  Umroe- 
rapoura.  He  (aw  in  many  places  beautiful  vaults  and 
archc  s  formed  of  Hone  or  l)rick,  fupporling  lofty  build- 
ings ;  but  he  learned,  that  the  art  of  coi.llrufting 
vaults  or  arches  is  at  prefent  entirely  loll  in  the  coun- 
try, and  that  no  Birman  workman  will  at  the  prclcnt 
period  engage  to  erc6l  a  buihling  of  that  kind.  ,,, 

The  charatfer  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninfula  be-  Characfler 
yond  the  Ganges,  appears  to  be  more  flrikingly  maik  "f 'he  M»- 
ed  in  th<:  Malays  than  any  other  people  ;  and  at  fome'"'** 
remote  period,  they  have  undoubtedly  made  a  confi- 
derable figure  in  thcfe  regions,  and  mult  have  poireflcd 
a  great  fpirit  of  national  enterprife.  They  differ  from 
the  other  Rates  of  the  peninfula  only  in  this,  that  the 
Arabs  have  converted  them  to  Mahometanifra,  The 
feudal  fyftem  at  prefent  exifls  among  them  in  full  per- 
feflion  or  barbarity.  They  have  the  fame  pride  of 
honour  and  delight  in  war  that  diflinguilh  the  Cir- 
mans,  and  that  marked  the  charaffer  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Europe.  They  are  govern- 
ed by  petty  chiefs,  who  are  engaged  in  endlefs  and 
fanguinary  hortilities  againft  each  other.  Like  the 
Birmans,  the  people  in  their  perfons  are  robufl,  but 
not  talL  They  are  aftive  and  reftlefs,  and  their  fero- 
city in  war  is  unbounded  :  No  enterprife  is  fo  danger- 
ous as  to  deter  them  from  engaging  in  it.  Not  only 
will  a  handful  of  them  in  a  boat  attempt  to  board  an 
European  vcflel  of  any  fize,  and  to  murder  the  crew 
with  their  poniards ;  but  when  employed  by  the 
Dutch  as  foldiers  in  their  wars  againft  the  Englilh  or 
Portuguefe,  14  or  20  of  them  have  been  known  to 
fally  from  a  fort,  under  cover  of  the  fmoke  of  the  can- 
non ;  and  having  found  their  way  in  an  inftant  into 
one  of  the  batteries  of  the  befiegers,  they  have  ftabbed 
almoft  the  whole  gunners  while  working  the  artillery, 
and  retreated  with  little  lofs,  and  before  effrftual  mea- 
fures  could  be  taken  againft  them.  The  Dutch  are  fo 
cautious  with  regard  to  them,  that  unlefs  in  cafe  of  ex- 
treme necelTity,  they  never  employ  above  two  or  three 
of  them  at  once  as  mariners  on  board  the  fame  (hip  : 
Yet  this  people,  baibarous  as  they  now  are,  have  at 
one  period  made  fuch  national  exertions,  that  their 
race  and  language  is  found  to  extend  over  a  very  large  n-s 
portion  of  the  globe.  To  the  fouth  and  eaft  of  Ma- Al^aiic  Ar. 
lacca  the  great  Afiatic  Archipelago  is  fituated,  con- '■l"P<='ago. 
taining  a  multitude  of  iflcs  of  immenfe  extent.  Over 
a  great  part  of  thefe  illes  the  Malays  have  fpread 
themfelves,  and  their  lanijuage  is  fpoken.  The  firll 
illand  to  the  fouth  and  fouth-weft  of  Malacca  is  Suma- 
tra, the  pafiage  between  which  and  the  m.iin  land,  is 
called  the  Straus  of  Malacca.  The  ifland  of  Sumatra 
is  crofled  in  the  middle  by  the  equator  :  its  length  is 
about  800  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  130.  A  range 
of  mouijtains  runs  along  the  whole  ifland,  lometimes 
in  a  double  or  triple  chain,  ivith  beautiful  valleys  be- 
tween them  ;  but  uidels  where  cleared,  both  valleys 
and  mountains  are  clothed  xvith  fltady  forefts.  The 
J  D  illand 
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Jfland  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  gold,  and  a  moun- 
tain under  the  line  is  called  Ophir,  which  afford?  an  ad- 
ditional reafon  for  fuppofing  that  the  flilps  of  King  So- 
lomon came  to  this  quarter  of  the  world.  It  is  13,842 
feet  high,  or  two  miles  and  1094  yards.  The  Ma- 
lays upon  the  ifland  are  faid  to  be  Ikilful  artifts  in 
works  of  fillagree,  in  both  gold  and  filver.  Sugar, 
ivory,  teek  wood,  and  -.lU  the  other  tropical  produc- 
tions, are  found  upon  it  ;  but  its  climate  is  extremely 
deftruilive  to  Europeans.  Though  no  fnow  is  ever 
feen  on  the  ifland,  yet  the  inhabitants  of  the  moun- 
tains, like  thofe  of  other  Alpine  regions,  are  fubjeft 
to  monftrous  wens  in  the  neck,  or  goitres. 

To  the  eafl  of  Sumatra,  and  divided  from  it  by  the 
ftraits  of  Sunda,  is  the  ifland  of  Java,  in  which  alfo 
the  Malays  abound,  and  in  which  the  Dutch  have 
their  fettlement  of  Batavia.  Like  Sumatra,  a  chain 
of  mountains  runs  along  the  middle  of  it,  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely unhealthy  to  Europeans.  Enllward  of  Java  i«^. 
the  great  ifland  of  Borneo,  immediately  under  the 
line.  A  great  part  of  the  coalls  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Malays,  though  Moors  and  Javanefe  are  alfo 
found  here.  It  produces  all  the  vegetable  and  mine- 
ral pioduftions  that  are  found  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
Indies.  The  interior  is  mountainous,  but  unhealthy  ; 
and  this,  like  all  the  reft  of  thefe  iflands,  is  fubjeft  to 
frequent  and  very  dangerous  earthquakes.  The  origi- 
nal inhabitants  of  this  and  the  other  illands  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood are  extremely  barbarous,  and  have  been  dri- 
ven from  the  fea  coaft  by  the  Malays  and  other  ftran- 
gers.  To  the  north-eaft  of  Borneo  are  the  Philippine 
iflands  ;  and  to  the  fouth-eaft  are  Celebes  and  the 
Molucca  ifles,  beyond  which  is  New  Gumea,  with  a 
multitude  of  adjoining  iflands,  all  inhabited  by  barba- 
rous tribes  of  little  importance  in  a  general  view  of 
A(ia.  To  the  fouth  of  all  thefe  iflands  is  the  vafl; 
jfland,  or  rather  continent,  of  New  Holland,  which  is 
fcarcely  inhabited,  though  equal  in  fize  to  Europe. 

Returning  to  the  continent  of  farther  India,  the 
kingdom  of  Siam  is  fituated,  as  already  mentioned,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  that  name,  to  the  fouth-eafl: 
of  the  Birman  territory.  The  city  Hands  at  the  mouth 
of  a  large  river  called  Mehiam,  which  fertilizes  the 
country,  and  affords  an  internal  navigation  to  a  confi- 
der;ible  diftance.  The  river  is  deep,  rapid,  and  broid- 
er  than  the  Elbe.  The  upper  part  is  rocky  and  in- 
terrupted by  cat.irafts.  At  its  lower  part,  the  ftream 
divides  into  feveral  channels,  pafllng  through  a  level 
country,  which  it  fertiliz'-s  by  periodical  inundations. 
The  country  is  woody.  The  houfes,  like  thofe  of  the 
Birmans,  are  laifed  aloft  on  ftilts  or  pofts  ;  but  upon 
the  river  a  kind  of  floating  habitations  are  ufed,  in 
which  many  people  conftantly  refide,  and  occafionally 
move  from  place  to  place  when  the  waters  are  high. 
The  capital  is  in  latitude  14°  30',  and  is  furrounded 
by  a  lofty  brick  wall,  which  has  not  always  been 
able,  as  already  noticed,  to  defend  it  againft  the 
arms  of  the  Birmans.  Rice  is  produced  in  amazing 
crops,  and  all  (he  fruits  of  the  Inrlies  rife  up  with  lit- 
tle or  no  cultivition.  Logwood,  like  that  cut  in 
Campeachy,  is  faid  to  be  one  of  the  produdlions  of  the 
country.  The  Siamefe  territory  is  very  narrow  from 
Bad  to  weft,  but  extends  northward  along  its  own  ri- 
ver itt  a  'vit-flf!'  r  ible  diflance. 

To  the  eallward  of  Siam  is  the  kingdom  of  Cambo- 
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dia,  extending  along  the  banks  of  its  river,  which  Afa, 
flows  in  a  courfc  nearly  parallel  to  the  river  of  Siam.  v"" 
The  mod  (outherly  point  of  the  country,  being  the 
eailern  extremity  of  the  gulf  of  Siam,  is  called  Cafie 
Cnmbadia,  beyond  which  the  coaft  turns  to  the  eaft. 
ward,  and  the  rivtr  Cambodia  dilcharges  itfelf  into 
the  fea  through  feveral  mouths,  forming  by  its  allu- 
vions a  very  fertile  traiJl  of  territory,  like  the  rivers  of 
Siam  and  of  Birmah.  The  capitil  ftands  90  miles  up 
the  river,  and  confills  only  of  one  ftreet,  built  on  an 
eminence,  to  preferve  it  during  the  inundations  ;  The 
prelent  city  of  Cambodia,  is  fuppofed  to  be  near  the 
file  of  Ihina  Metrcfio/ii  Sinarum,  of  Ptolemy  and  Mar-  Ap^.^m 
cianus.  Mr  CaverhiU  quotes  Argcnfol  for  the  proof,  city, 
and  fays,  on  his  authority,  that  maible  ruins  of  an  cx- 
tenfive  city  have  been  difcovered  to  the  north-weft  of 
Cambodia  ;  yet  Ptolemy  relates,  that  it  was  not  fur- 
rounded  with  fuch  walls,  nor  had  any  thing  worth 
mentioning.  Arrian,  in  his  Perif,lus  Maris  Erytbra-i, 
calls  it  the  greatcll  of  the  inland  cities,  and  that  it  fent 
to  Barygaza,  the  modern  Barochia,  on  the  weftern 
fide  of  Hindooftan,  wool,  thread,  and  olhonium  fcri- 
ctim.  Thefe  were  carried  the  whole  of  the  journey  by 
men  on  foot:  prodigious  indeed  muft  the  journey  have 
been,  if  it  is  true  that  thty  went  through  Baftra,  a 
detour  of  amazing  extent.  The  kingdom  of  Cambo- 
dia was  known  to  the  Arabs,  by  the  name  of  Rach- 
mi.  It  was  vifited  in  the  ninth  century  by  two  Ara- 
bian travellers,  who  report,  that  the  fineft  muflins  in 
the  world  were  made  there,  and  that  the  natives  wore 
garments  fo  fine,  that  they  might  be  drawn  through  a 
middle-fized  ring.  The  lame  writers  tell  wonderful 
things  of  the  tnriana'an  or  unicorn  ;  but  from  the 
whole  defcription,  it  is  evident,  that  they  mean  no 
other  animal  than  the  one-horned  rhinoceros.  ,5^ 

The  noted  ifland  of  Pulo  Condore  lies  about  15  Idnnd  of 
leagues  to  the  fouth  of  the  weftern  channel  of  the  ''"1"  Coa^ 
Cambodia.  It  is  fituated  in  latitude  8°  40'.  Its  form ''"^' 
is  that  of  a  crefcent  ;  the  length  not  above  eight  miles, 
the  greateft  breadth  about  two  :  the  whole  is  lofty 
and  mountainous,  and  it  is  furrounded  by  lefler  ifles. 
The  name  is  derived  from  finlo,  an  ifle,  and  condore, 
a  calabafli,  from  its  produftion  of  that  fruit.  It  was 
vifited  by  Dampier  in  1686.  Here  Dampiei's  crew 
found  the  cuftom  to  prevail  which  we  have  noticed, 
among  the  inferior  clals  of  Birmans,  which  exifts  over 
the  whole  peninfula  beyond  the  Ganges,  of  the  people 
of  ordinary  rank  allowing  their  women  to  live  with 
flrangers.  Our  poet,  Prior,  humoroufly  exaggerates 
the  practice,  and  by  miftake  afcribes  it  to  the  Chi- 
nefe. 

"  In  China,  Dampier's  travels  tell  ye, 
(Look  in  his  index  for  Pagelli). 
Soon  as  the  Britifli  fliips  unmoor. 
And  jolly  long-boats  row  to  fliore  ; 
Down  come  the  nobles  of  the  land. 
Each  brings  his  daughter  in  his  hand  j 
Bcfeeching  th'  imperious  tar, 
To  make  her  but  oi>e  hour  his  care. 
The  tender  mother  ftands  affrighted. 
Left  her  dear  d;iughter  fliould  be  flighted  ; 
And  poor  Mifs  Yaya  dreads  the  fliame 
Of  going  back  the  maid  flie  came." 

.      .        i*' 
Eallward  of  the  eftuaries  of  the  river  of  Cambodia,  isciarooa, 
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Afia.      the  fmall  territory  of  Ci;impa,  extending  about    153 
■~v  miles  along  tlie  (liore  :   the  breadth  not  exceeding  90. 

The  people  appear  to  be  ot  tlie  fame  race  with  thulc 
th  It  iiihai)it  llie  relt  of  the  peniiilula,  but  their  chief 
is  tributary  to  the  Cochiu-Chinelc,  whom,  however, 
they  excel  in  naval,  thouj;h  not  in  military  alfiirs. 
Their  (liips,  or  junks,  are  extremely  well  built;  they 
are  chiclly  employed  in  the  filherits,  which  are  very 
conliderablc,  and  form  their  moll  imporCirit  lource  of 
commerce.  The  Chinefe  fend  (hips  very  frequently  to 
tlie  northern  parts  of  the  country  laden  with  lea,  an 
inferior  fort  of  filk,  porcelain,  and  lome  other  com- 
modities of  that  empire.  Thi.y  lake  in  return  gold 
and  columbo  wood,  to  be  burnt  on  the  tombs  of  their 
anccllors  and  relations,  or  belore  the  altars  of  their  di- 
vinities. It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  a  llrange  mixture 
■  of  religions  here  exilts,  in  confequence  ot  the  influ- 
ence of  the  neijrhbouring  nations  upon  this  (mall  ma- 
ritime Hate.  IVIany  of  the  people  are  Mahometans. 
Others  arc  followers  of  the  Chineie  philofojihcr,  Con- 
fucius ;  a  third  (ort  are  worihippers  ot  Gaudma  ;  and 
the  greateft  part  of  the  people  jumble  all  thele  lyllcms 
together.  'I'hey  all  agree,  however,  to  tolerate  each 
other. 

To  the  eaftward  of  its  tributary,  Ciampa,  the  king- 
dom of  Cochin-China  begins,  forming  a  long  (tripe  of 
territory  along  the  eaftern  ihore  of  the  farther  peninfu- 
la  of  India.  To  the  weflvvard  it  is  limited  by  a  chain 
of  lofty  ipountains,  which  run  parallel  to  the  coall  of 
the  Chineie  fea,  or  eailern  Pacific  ocean.  The  whole 
of  Cochln-China,  beginning  from  the  borders  of  Cam- 
bodia, is  in  form  of  a  bow,  bending  into  the  ocean  as 
far  as  Cape  Varelle,  in  Lat,  I  5°,  when  it  inclines  to 
its  northern  extremity,  in  Lat.  17°  30'.  The  whole 
It-iigth  of  this  great  curvature  is  about  fix  hundred  and 
fixty  miles,  the  breadth  not  exceeding  that  which  we 
have  afcribed  to  Ciampa.  The  northern  borders  are 
defended  by  a  wall,  which  runs  from  the  (ea  to  the 
great  chain  of  mountains,  and  forbids  all  approach  from 
that  quarter,  as  the  inaccefTible  chain  itfelf  does  every 
attempt  of  invafion  from  their  weftcrn  neighbours.  The 
lower  parts  of  this  kingdom  are  overflowed  during  the 
rainy  leafon  ;  and  here,  as  elfewhere  in  India,  rice  is 
the  greatell  harveft  :  a  kind  as  white  as  (how  is  cultiva- 
ted on  the  mountains  and  dry  foils  :  when  drcfTed,  it  is 
of  a  flimy  vifcous  nature,  and  i'imade  into  partes.  Su- 
gar, cotton,  pepper,  and  other  Indian  commodities,  are 
alfo  cultivated  here  in  great  abundance  by  the  labour 
of  free  men,  and  are  articles  of  commerce  with  China. 
Among  other  commodities  which  are  exported,  men- 
tion is  njade  of  filk.  and  of  certain  kinds  of  wood  much 
efteemed  in  the  call,  fuch  as,  aloes  wood,  or  agollo- 
cha,  erroneoully  called  ea^hwoad,  columbo,  and  others 
of  value,  either  in  mechanics,  or  for  their  fweet  fcent. 
The  price  of  columbo  wood  on  the  very  fpot  is  five  du- 
cats a  pound,  at  the  ports  fixteen,  and  in  Japan,  to 
which  much  is  exported,  two  hundred.  A  pillow  of 
this  wood  is  the  highefl  luxury  ot  the  orientalilts,  par- 
ticularly of  the  Jap  inefe,  who  will  give  three  or  four 
hundred  ducats  per  pound  for  a  piece  big  enough  for 
that  purpofe.  The  agollocha  bears  a  good  |)rice,  great 
quantities  being  (hipped  for  Hindooftan  for  the  u(e  of 
the  Hindoos,  to  liurn  their  dead,  who  feeni  to  emulate 
the  ancient  Romans  in  the  aromatic  profufion  of  their 
funeral  piles. 


The  war  boats  of  the  Cochiii-Chiiiefc  are  very  nu-      Afi«. 
meruui,  and    rcfcmble  thole  of  the   Birmaiu.     Thofe         • 
allotted  to  the  defence  of  the  coaft   are  finely   painted  i^ji^^^, 
and  highly  varnilhed,  rowed  with  fifty  oars,  and  cany  |«,wcr  of 
a  cannon  at  the  head,  and  two  fm  ill  ones  on  each  fide.';"cl)in- 
Tlie  navy  of  the  country  is  quiikly  manned,  every  di- '•'""*• 
llrifl  being  bound  to  furnith  a  certain   number  of  fai- 
lors,  who  fcrvc  with  alacrity,  as  they  are  will  treated, 
and   their    wives  and  children   Fupportrd  fiuiing  their 
ableiicc.     They  are  dn  (Ted  innniiorm,  with  a  gilt  hel- 
met, and  a  cloak  which  leaves  their  right   arm  quite 
bare. 

The  Cochin-Chincfe  have  confiderable  (iflierick, 
and  both  confume  and  export  filh  in  large  quantities. 
They  make  ule  ot  elephants  as  beafls  of  burden.  .Oil 
the  backs  of  thefe  huge  animals  they  place  a  machine 
like  the  body  of  a  coach,  which  conveys  of  oulfide  and 
inlide  pallengcrs  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  perlons. 
When  the  elephants  arrive  at  a  river,  they  lake  the 
water  very  readily,  and  even  convey  their  fare  in  per- 
fe£l  fatety  over  an  arm  of  the  lea  a  mile  wide.  'I'he 
people  of  this  country  referable  the  Chinefe  in  theii' 
perfons,  but  they  are  lefs  in  body,  and  more  brave  and 
aflivc.  The  complexion  of  thole  on  the  coaft  is  olive  : 
that  of  the  inland  inhabitants  near  the  mountai:is  is 
fairer,  and  approaches  to  that  of  Europeans.  ,g^ 

The  bay  of  Tonquin  begiris  near  the  wall  of  Cochin- Tonquin. 
China,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  that  kingdom. 
The  entrance  of  the  bay  is  bounded  on  the  eaffern  fide 
by  the  ifland  of  Hainan.  The  tides  of  this  bay  have 
long  been  remarked  on  account  of  the  following  pecu- 
liarity, that  a  (ingle  flux  and  reflux  occupies  a  full  pe- 
riod of  24.  hours.  The  kingdom  of  Tonqu'n  i>  very 
narrow  towards  the  fouth,  at  the  Cochin-Ciiinele  wall. 
To  the  weft  it  is  there  bounded  by  the  Cochin-Chi- 
nefe  chain  of  mountains,  which  (oon  retires,  aiid  gra- 
dually leaves  a  larger  and  larger  cxpanfe  to  the  great 
plain  of  which  this  kinj(dom  confifts.  The  country  is 
very  populous,  being  thick  fet  with  villa^ies.  It  is 
watered  by  a  river,  which,  coming  from  the  north  or 
north-weft,  is  called  by  the  name  of  the  country,  Ton- 
quin. It  enters  the  bay  by  two  mouths,  one  ot  which, 
having  only  iz  feet  water,  is  frequented  by  the  flat- 
bottomed  velTcls  of  the  Sianieie  and  Chinefe  ;  but  the 
othei  being  deeper,  is  frequented  by  European  vtlTcls. 
The  river  is  fubjeift,  like  all  others  in  that  territory, 
to  periodical  flnods-,  which  fertil.ze  the  foil,  and  enable 
it  to  give  forth  abundant  crops  ot  rice  and  other  pro- 
duflions  ot  warm  climates.  The  natives  are*acquaint- 
ed,  like  the  Birmans,  with  the  praftice  oi  rearing  occa- 
fioiial  dwellings  for  any  temporary  purpofe.  About 
fix  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  the  village 
of  Domea,  ufutlly  conlilling  of  a  hundred  houles ;  yet, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  European  (hips,  it  foon  increafes 
to  a  large  town.  The  natives  reloit,  for  the  fake  of 
trade,  fiom  all  parts.  Houles  luddtnly  fpring  up  ;  for 
being  only  coiillrufted  of  frames  of  bamboo,  and  the 
roof  of  palm  or  ither  leaves,  a  temporary  town  is  quick- 
ly formed,  in  which  a  fair  is  kept  as  long  a>  the  Ihips 
remain  in  the  harbour.  Here,  as  well  as  in  Cocliin- 
China,  Chinefe  opi^  ions  and  notions  prevail  in  a  con- 
fiderable degree.  The  religion  of  the  country  appear* 
to  be  that  of  Budho,  or  Gaudm.,.  Here  alio,  as 
among  the  Biimans  and  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
pentniula  "beyoud  the  Ganges,  the  ftrange  pra£Uce  pre- 
5  D  2  vails 
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Afia.      vails  of  rendering  the  teeth  black   by   means  of  art. 
""*  All  perfons,  high  or  low,  rich  and  poor,  are  under  the 

necefTity  of  undergoing  a  dyeing  procefs,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  avoiding  that  difgrace  to  human  nature,  of  hav- 
ing teeth  white,  like  thofe  of  dogs  or  elephants.  Prior 
mentions  this  cuftom,  but  transfers  it  to  the  Chinefe  : 

"  In  China,  none  hold  women  fweet, 
"  Unlefs  their  fnags  are  black  as  jet  : 
"  King  Chiku  put  nine  queens  to  death, 
"  Conviit  on  ftatute  iv'iy  teeth." 

From  the  brief  defcription  here  given  of  thefe  coun- 
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ciftc  ocean  on  the  eafl.     The  dominion  of  the  Chinefe      Afia, 
emperor  extends  over  a  civilized  people,  from  the  ftraits  ^~"~v— ~-' 
of  Hainan,  in  N.  Lat.  20°  13',  to  the  extremity  of  the 
province  of  Pe-tche-li,  in  Lat.  41°  15',  comprehending 
a  fpace  of  nearly  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
in  breadth  above  a   thoufand.     Or,  more  accurately, 
according  to  the  information  obtained  by  Lord  Macart- 
ney's   embafly,     China    Proper    includes    a    fpace    of 
1,297,999    fquare     miles,     inhabited     by    a     popula- 
tion of  333,000,000.      The   illand  of  Hainan,  alreadyiflg  p/jj^;, 
mentioned,   is  at  the  fouthern    extremity   of   the  em-nan. 
pire,  but  it  is  only  half  fubdaed,  the  natives  in  the  iii- 


tries,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  underlland  the  phyfical      tevior  of  it  maintaining  their  independence  amidft  lofty 
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afpeft  of  the  great  peninfula  of  farther  India,  and  the 
political  divifions  ivhich  have  refulted  from  it.  Ara- 
can  on  the  welt,  and  Cochin-China  on  the  eaft  of  the 
peninfula,  bear  a  confiderable  refemblance  to  each 
other.  They  both  confiif  of  a  narrow  trafl  of  fertile 
territory,  extending  along  the  ihore,  and  having  be- 
hind them  towards  the  continent  a  large  chain  of  lofry 
and  rugged  mountains,  which  form  the  natural  as  well 
as  political  boundary.  The  reft  of  the  peninfula  is 
chiefly  formed  in  the  following  manner  : — Several 
chains  of  mountains  run  from  north  to  fouth.  Be- 
tween every  two  chains  is  a  traft  of  fertile  country, 
watered  by  a  large  river,  proceeding  alfo  from  north 
towards  the  fouth.  Each  of  thefe  valleys  forms  a 
kingdom,  which  is  long  and  narrow,  and  bounded  to 
the  eaft  and  the  weft  Ijy  a  chain  of  mountains  :  Thus 
are  formed  the  countries  of  Birmah,  Siam,  Cambodia, 
and  Tonquin.  The  narrow  peninfula  of  Malacca, 
however,  rauft  be  regarded  as  a  fort  of  territory  by  it- 
felf,  probably  formed  by  a  continuation  to  a  great  di- 
ftance  fouthwnrd  of  the  chain  of  mountains  that  di- 
vides the  Birraan  from  the  Siamefe  territory.  Were 
it  poffible  to  unite  into  one  empire  the  various  nations 
which  we  have  mentioned  as  inhabiting  this  vail  penin- 
fula of  India  to  the  eaftward  of  the  Ganges,  the  vigo- 
rous charai^er  of  the  people  would  probably  render 
thf  m  extremely  formidable  to  their  neighbours  the  Chi- 
nefe  on  the  north-eaft,  as  well  as  the  Hindoos  of  the 
weftern  peninfula.  Aivy  union  of  thefe  countries,  how- 
ever, into  one  ftate,  though  a  poffiblc  event,  could  on- 
ly be  accomplilhed  during  a  great  length  of  time,  and 
after  many  ftruggles,  in  confequence  of  the  bravery  of 
the  people,  and  the  readinefs  with  which  they  engage 
in  war.  The  Birmans  have  Indeed  conquered  Pegu, 
but  only  in  confequence  of  a  long  continuance  of  the 
mort  fanguinary  conflifts,  which  exhaufted  the  popula- 
tion of  both  ftates,  and  almoft  deftroyed  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  conquered  country.  Aracan  was,  no 
doubt,  more  eafily  unittd  to  the  Birman  empire  ;  but 
this  in  all  probability  arofe  from  its  being  accidentally 
ill  governed,  and  perhaps  alfo  from  its  vicinity  to  Hin- 
dooftan,  which  had  led  its  inhabitants  to  acquire  much 
of  the  feeble  charaflsr  of  the  Hindoos.  In  the  con- 
tefts  between  the  Birmans  and  the  Siamefe,  it  appeared 
that  neither  of  the  nations  could  be  lubdued,  and  that 
before  the  one  of  them  could  enlarge  its  territory,  it 
mull  nearly  exterminate  the  population  o(  the  other. 

From  the  peninfula  of  farther  India,  we  proceed 
north-eaftw:.rd  to  China,  of  which  we  fliall  not  here 
find  it  necelT.iry  to  fay  much.  As  already  mentioned, 
it  is  the  traft  of  country  .vliich  forms  the  gradual  de- 
fcent  from  the  high  legions  of  Tartary  towards  the  Pa- 
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mountains.  It  produces  gold,  and  the  laf>!s  lazuli, 
which  is  in  great  requeft  among  the  Chinefe,  for  giv- 
ing a  blue  glazing  to  their  porcelain.  It  has  confi- 
derable fiiheries  on  its  coaits.  From  the  continent  op- 
pofite  to  this  idand  the  coaft  proceeds  tovvards  the 
north-eaft  to  the  bay  of  Canton,  which  is  the  port  fre-,., 
quented  by  Europeans.  At  Canton  the  celebrated  im- 
perial canal  begins,  or  paflage  by  water,  which  reaches 
from  hence  within  land  to  Pekin,  and  the  extremities 
ot  the  empire,  an  extent  of  about  1800  Englilh  miles. 
Pai  t  of  this  inland  navigation  is  formed  by  rivers  and 
lakes,  and  the  reft  of  it  confifts  of  a  canal  900  miles  in 
length,  and  a  fathom  and  a  half  in  depth.  On  the 
courfe  of  this  internal  navigation,  multitudes  of  popu- 
lous cities  are  fituated,  amidft  a  country  in  which  the 
cultivation  of  every  part  of  the  foil  is  carried  on  with 
the  moft  minute  attention  and  economy. 

Of  the  coafts  of  China,  and  indeed  of  the  country  atcjijjjj'.f 
large,   not  ■much   is  known,  in  confequence  of  the  jea- china, 
loufy  which  they  entertain  of  all  foreigners,  and  of  the 
great  rigour  with  which  they  put  in  force  their   prohi- 
bition to  trade  in  any  ot  their  ports  except  Canton. 

The  next  province  to  the  north-enft,  proceeding 
along  the  coaft,  is  called  Foo-tchien.  The  country  is 
hilly  and  irregular,  but,  by  the  induftry  of  the  inha- 
bitants, the  lides  of  the  hills  are  formed  into  terraces, 
alcending  in  a  feries  of  twenty  or  thirty,  one  above 
another  ;  and  thele  terraces  are  often  continued  for  le- 
ver.il  miles  in  length.  Water  is  forced  up  to  thefe  ter- 
races in  pipes  of  bamboo,  and  grain  and  other  vege- 
tables are  cultivated  upon  them.  On  an  ifland  called 
A-mwy,  on  the  coaft  ot  this  province,  is  a  vaft  rocking 
ftonc,  of  40  tons  weight,  moveable  by  the  flighteft 
touch.  Oppofite  to  the  coaft,  alfo,  is  the  ifland  of 
Formofa,  90  leagues  in  length  and  30  in  breadth.— 
The  next  province  northward  on  the  eaftern  coaft  is 
called  Tche-Tcbiang.  Like  the  reft  of  China,  it  is 
amazinply  commercial.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  rich 
embroidertd  fi'ks,  its  timber,  its  forefts  of  bamboo,  its 
fait  works  upon  the  coafts,  its  mulhrooms,  hams,  and 
vegetable  tallow.  A  great  part  of  the  piovince  has 
been  won  from  the  fea,  as  Holland  was  by  the  Dutch. 
It  is  guarded  by  immcnfe  mounds  from  the  fury  of  the 
waves;  and  thele  mounds  remain  as  ftupendous  ra;.rks 
of  the  induftry  of  this  moll  populous  nation.  They 
far  exceed  the  fimilar  dykes  of  Holland,  as  they  have 
a  much  more  powerful  ocean  to  relift  than  that  which 
aflails  the  coaft  of  the  European  low  countries. 

The  next  province  northward  is  called  Kyang-Non, 
near  the  norlhrrn  boundary  of  which  is  the  great  and 
rapid  river  Whanu-ho-hoo.      Anioni;  the  curiofities  of,,..'72», 
this  province  is  laid  to  be  the  worm  that  labricates  not^^^jj-mj^ 
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the  comrmn  filk,  but  that  mentioned  by   Pliny,  which      particular  channel.     Inncad  of  becoming  onentatioui 
he  and  tlie  ancient  writers  believed  to  be  the  only  fpc-      and  magnificent  in  their  drcfs,   cr|uipagr,   and   boufc», 
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cles  of  that  beautiful  produftion.  Pliny  reprcfents  filk 
as  a  vegetable,  combrd  from  the  leaves  and  branches 
of  trees.  His  error  is  not  furprifing  ;  for  the  wild 
worms  of  this  province,  which  refcniblc  caterpillars, 
fpin  their  webs  on  flirubs  and  bulhes,  and  furnilli  as 
great  quantities  as  the  domeflic  worms.  This  filk 
colls  in  a  manner  nothinfj,  and  is  fo  Itrong  that  the 
goods  made  from  it  are  uncommonly  lafting. 

From  hence  northward,  the  ChinfTc  coall  is  cxpofed 
not  to  the  open  ocean,  but  to  a  gulf,  the  eadern  lide 
of  which  confills  of  the  pcninfula  of  Korea.  In  Lit. 
38°  I  2'  begins  the  province  of  Po-tche-li  already  men- 
tioned, which  in  N.  Lat.  30"  takes  a  north-callcrn  di- 
reflion,  and  on  the  fide  of  the  gulf  finiliies  China  Pro- 
per, in  N.  Lat.  40".  The  capital,  Pekin,  is  in  this 
northern  part  of  the  empire,  about  100  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Pei-ho.  The  empire  ends  about 
150  miles   farther,  in  Lat.  40°  45'  where   the  celcbra- 


they  are  led  to  expend  their  wealth  in  fupporting  and 
rearing  up  very  numerous  f;imilies. 

The  llrudure  of  the  Chincle  government  perhaps 
dcfervcs  even  more  attention  from  phiiofophers  tlian  it 
has  hitherto  obtained.  They  acknowledge  in  their 
emperor  abfolute  power  in  the  mofl  unlimited  degree. 
I'rom  the  nature  of  human  affairs,  however,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  this  power  can  be  direflly  exerted  over  only 
a  few  individuals  of  the  immenfc  fociety  of  which  he  is 
the  head.  The  people  at  large  mull  neceffarily  be  go- 
verned by  delegated  authority  ;  and  the  value  of  the 
conflitulion  of  the  fiate,  or  of  the  mode  of  government, 
mud  depend  upon  the  maimer  in  which  a  feleflion  is 
made  of  thofe  magiftratcs  to  whom  the  imperial  power 
is  intruded.  The  Chinefe  emperor,  like  other  Afiatic 
princes,  will  naturally  be  led  to  pafs  much  of  his  time 
in  the  luxury  of  his  palace  among  eunuchs  and  wo- 
men.     Were  the  nomination  of  the  magiftrates  of  the 
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ted    wall   begins,    whofe   length   in   a    ftraight   line  is      empire  altogether  intruded  to  fuch  a  man,  it  is  evident 


700  or  800  miles,  and  including  its  windings  and 
afcents  over  cragj^y  mountains,  or  defccnts  into  deep 
valleys,  may  be  ellimatcd  at  double  that  length.  It 
was  intended  as  a  bulwark  agalnft  the  iiivafions  of  the 
Tartars  on  this  mod  accefTible  fide  of  the  empire  ;  but 
this  purpofe  it  has  never  fuccef<fully  fulfilled. 

The  climate  of  China  is  liable  to  fevere  vicifTitudcs 
of  heat,  and  cold.  The  heat  is  powerful  during  the 
fummer,  becaufe  a  great  part  of  the  country  is  in  a 
fouthern  latitude,  and  becaufe  its  great  extent  does  not 
admit  of  its  being  cooled  by  breezes  from  the  fea.  At 
the  fame  time,  its  vicinity  to  Siberia  on  the  north,  and 
to  the  elevated  country  of  I'artary  on  the  wed,  the 
mountains  of  which  are  covered  with  perpetual  fnow, 
expole  it  to  a  d-.-gree  of  cold  in  winter  greater  than 
what  is  knonn  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe.  It  is 
alfo  to  be  remarked,  that  the  C  linefe  rivers,  Specially 
towards  the  nortliern  parts  of  the  empire,  have  a  far 
more  rapid  current  than  thofe  of  either  peninful.i  of  In- 
dia :  the  reafon  is,  the  country  of  China  is  itfclf  much 
more  elevated  than  Inilia.  It  rifes  far  more  fuddenly 
from  the  Pacific  ocean  than  India  does  from  its  own 
feas.  Hence  if  is  enabled  to  oppofe  a  more  powerful 
front  to  the  ivaters  which  wafli  its  coads,  and  which, 
imoilled  bv  the  trade  winds,  would  otherwife  very  ra- 
pidly encroach  upon  the  land  in  this  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

In  China,  domedic  life  is  undoubtedly  upon  a  worfe 
footing  than  in  the  Indian  peuinfulas.  The  Hindoos 
who  have  not  become  Mahometans  are  monogamids  ; 
and  we  have  feen  that  the  fame  law  prevails  among  the 
Birmans  and  the  other  nations  of  the  eadern  peninfu- 
la.  But  in  China  polygaroy  has  always  been  allowed. 
This  neceflfaiily  produces  an  unfocial  mode  of  living, 
and  the  jealous  feclufion  of  one  half  of  the  human 
fpecies  which  uniformly  attends  the  exidence  of  fuch 
a  law.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  the  per- 
miflTion  of  polygamy,  accompanied,  as  it  is  in  China, 
by  a  law  of  fucceflion,  which  admits  of  right  of  pri- 


that  the  adminiltration  of  affairs  would  ipeedily  go  in- 
to confufion,  and  ufurpation  and  anarchy  prevail. 
This,  however,  rarely  occurs  ;  and  it  is  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  Chinefe  government  to  reconcile  dcfpo- 
tifm  with  a  regular  and  prudent  adminidration  of  af- 
fairs, and  the  luxury  and  weaknefs  of  the  prince,  with 
fidelity  and  ability  on  the  part  of  his  mii'ifiers.  Fo- 
reign conqued  docs  not  alter  this  order  of  things.  The 
draiigers  fpecdily  coalefce  with  the  vanquidied  people, 
and  the  conqueror  fubmits  his  arbitrary  will  to  the  cu- 
ftoms  that  he  finds  ellablilhed  among  a  wealthy  and  a 
numerous  people.  Hence  the  civilization  of  China  has 
exided  tiom  the  remoted  antiquity.  It  has  had  pe- 
riods of  interruption  and  of  anarchy,  during  which  the 
nation  has  fubmitted  to  drangers  ;  but  thcfe  drangers 
Toon  ceafed  to  be  known  as  fuch.  The  ancient  laws 
of  the  empire,  by  the  admiration  which  they  excited, 
fubdued  the  minds  of  the  barbarians,  whofe  arms  had 
proved  irrefidible. 

The  odenfible  maxim  of  the  Chinefe  government  or 
conditution  is  this  ;  that  paternal  authority  is  in  all  Ctu- 
ations  to  be  refpe61ed  and  implicitly  oheycd  ;  that  the 
emperor  is  the  father  of  the  people,  and  to  be  regard- 
ed with  boundlefs  reverence  as  tuch  ;  that  all  inferior 
magidrates  are  to  be  regarded  in  the  fame  point  of 
view  ;  and  the  feverities  they  inriiff  are  to  be  confider- 
ed  not  as  the  punidiment  of  criminals,  but  as  the  chaf- 
tifement  of  children  intended  for  their  benefit.  From 
the  nature  of  the  human  character,  however,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  this  fiftion,  applied  to  a  Tartarian  conqueror 
recently  feated  upon  the  throne,  would  only  go  a  (hort 
way  to  preferve  the  tranquillity  of  the  date,  and  that, 
even  under  a  long  cdablidied  line  of  hereditary  priiices, 
it  would  have  little  effefl  in  redraini"g  the  ambition 
of  enterprifing  individuals,  or  in  preferving  the  fubmif- 
fion  of  a  difcontentcd  people.  It  may  operate  at  times 
perhaps  as  a  falutary  prejudice  on  the  minds  of  the 
weak  and  ignorant,  or  it  may  afford  a  plaufible  judifi. 
cation  of  that  implicit  obedience  in  the  people,  and  ab- 


mogeniture,  but  divides  the  whole  property  of  the  pa-  folute  power  in  the  prince,  which  are  eftabliftied  and 
rents  equally  among  the  children,  may  contribute  in  maintained  by  more  powerful  means  ;  but  farther  i;s 
no  fmall  degree  to  the  produ£lion  of  the  crowded   po-      influence  can  fcarcely  e.xtend. 

pulaiion  that  i^  found  to  exid  in  this  empire.      The  lu-  The  radical  principle  of  the  political  conftitution  of 

sury  and  fenfuality  of  rich  men  is  thus  direfled  into  a     China  mull  conlid  of  a  more  powerful  and   efE.:ient 
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principle,  which  appears  to  be  this : — The  law,  or  an- 
cient cullora  of  China,  lo  arranges  affairs,  that  the  beft 
informed  men  in  the  country,  and  ihoie  whofe  charac- 
ters are  moft  unexceptionable,  fhall  at  all  times  poffefs 
the  power  of  the  itate  and  the  adminillration  of  public 
bulinefs.  Literature  there  affords  the  mens  of  ad- 
vancement; and  China  afford*  the  fingular  example  of 
a  country  governed  by  its  men  of  letters.  In  this  em- 
pire no  order  of  nobility  or  of  magiflracy  is  hereditary. 
The  whole  country,  however,  is  ruled  by  a  privileged 
clafs  of  individuals  called  mandarins  ,  and  it  is  upon 
the  mode  in  which  this  ruling  clafs  is  nominated,  or 
felefled  from  the  mafs  of  the  people,  that  the  peculia- 
rity of  the  Chinefe  conftitution  anil  its  whole  value  de- 
pends. There  are  two  lets  of  mandarii.s',  tht  civil  and 
the  military,  who  are  employed  in  thefe  different  de- 
partments of  the  public  fervice.  Oi  each  department 
there  are  fix  or  feven  claffes  or  orders  of  mandarins, 
afcending  above  each  other  in  a  regular  gradation  of 
rank.  The  fon  of  the  loweft  perfon  in  the  itate  is  al- 
lowed at  certain  appointed  periods  to  prefent  himielf 
for  trial  before  the  mandarins  of  his  diftri£f,  either  ci- 
vil or  jnilitary.  If  his  character  is  without  reproach, 
and  if,  after  various  ex.iminations,  his  learning  or  (kill 
in  the  appointed  exercifes  appear  complete,  he  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  rank  of  a  mandarin  of  the  loweft  order, 
which  makes  him  a  candidate  for  certain  public  offices, 
3s  the  emperor,  unlefs  in  very  lingular  cafes,  only  con- 
fers public  employments  upon  mandarins  thus  found 
<luly  qualified.  After  a  certain  time  he  may  prefent 
liimfelf  for  trial  in  his  dil^riff  before  the  next  fuperior 
order  of  mandarins,  and,  "if  received  into  their  num- 
ber^ his  rank  in  fociety  is  proporticnably  augmented, 
and  he  becomes  a  candidate  for  ffill  higher  employ- 
ments. He  may  thus  afcend  by  force  of  talents,  and 
of  an  unblemiflied  reputation,  through  all  the  orders  of 
mandarins,  till  he  is  enrolled  in  the  higheft  clafs,  out 
of  which  the  minifters  of  ftate,  governors  of  provinces, 
»nd  commanders  of  armies  are -appointed.  In  the  dif- 
ferent examinations  and  trials,  favour  or  hereditary  in- 
tereft  can  give  little  affiftance  to  the  candidate  ;  for 
ro  mandarin  ever  holds  an  office  in  the  province  where 
he  was  born  ;  fo  that  the  judges  cannot  be  the  kin- 
dred of  the  pcrfons  who  appear  before  them  for  exa- 
mination or  trial. 

One  would  almoft  fuppofe  that  fuch  a  conftitution 
muft  be  abfolutely  perfect.  The  eftabliftiment  of  a 
hereditary  reigning  family  at  its  head  repreffes  inordi- 
nate ambition,  and  prevents  military  ulurpations  by 
foldiers  of  fortune.  As  the  emperor  poffeffes  the  power 
of  appointing  any  one  of  riie  imperial  family  as  his  fuc- 
ceffor,  the  hazard  is  avoided  of  having  at  any  time  an 
idiot  or  an  infant  placed  at  the  head  of  the  ftate.  The 
expence  of  his  court  can  be  of  little  importance  in  this 
mighty  empiie.  The  abfolute  power  afcribed  to  him 
can  do  little  haim,  as  he  is  at  all  times  furrounded  by 
the  ahlcft  and  moft  virtuous  men  of  the  nation.  The 
manners  of  the  people  cannot  become  corrupted,  be- 
caufe  vice  is  not  kept  in  countenance  by  the  bad  ex- 
ample of  powerful  men  5  as  diftinflion  and  power  can 
only  be  attained  by  perfons  whole  integrity  of  conduft 
is  proved  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  men  of  advanced  age, 
who  have  thcmltlves  rifen  to  eminence  by  the  accom- 
plilhmcnts  of  tiieir  minds  and  the  purity  of  their  lives. 
It  muft  be  difficult,  or  almoft  impoftible,  to  diiiiurb  the 


internal  tranquillity  of  fuch  a  nation,  bccaufe  the  abltft  Afj. 
men  that  it  contain?  are  at  the  head  ot  all  affairs;  and'  »  ' 
the  power  which  refults  from  uniting  intellcilual  fupc- 
riority  to  the  authority  of  office  muft  evidently  prove 
irrefiftible.  The  adminiftration,  alfo,  of  public  bufi- 
nefs  will  in  general  be  well  conduced,  becaule  the  in- 
ferior mandarins,  unprotected  by  family  connexions, 
will  have  no  means  of  lecuring  indemnity  foi  ill  con- 
duft, and  becaufe  their  ambition  will  naturally  lead 
them  conftantly  to  endeavour  to  recommend  themfelves 
to  thofe  of  a  fuperior  cX^fs,  whofe  public  approbation 
affords  the  only  means  of  obtaining  farther  prefeiment. 
Accordingly,  in  no  country  in  the  world  h?.s  any  go- 
vernment found  it  prafticable  to  execute  and  keep  in 
repair  fuch  immenfe  public  works  as  are  found  in  Chi- 
na. Their  prodigious  canals  and  regular  roads,  toge- 
ther with  the  immenfe  public  magazines  of  grain  accu- 
mulated to  guard  againft  any  partial  or  general  fcarci- 
ty,  demonftrate  this  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  every  tra- 
veller. _  ,^5 

Yet  this  apparently  unexceptionable  government, Bad  tKe(is 
which  produces  a  numerous,  an  induflrious,  a  peace-"*  the  Chi. 
ful,  and  wealthy  people,  docs  undoubtedly  contain  in "^  '•™"'* 
a  moral  or  intelleftual  point  of  view,  feme  great  and 
radical  defeft.  It  is  true,  th.it  under  it  men  become 
no  worfe  ;  but  it  is  alfo  true  tlmt  they  become  no  bet- 
ter. No  improvements  are  ever  made  ;  arts  and 
fciences  have  remained  for  aaes  in  the  lame  ftate  ;  in- 
vention is  unknown  :  Imitation,  regularity,  and  rou- 
tine, pervade  every  order  of  fociety,  and  lull  the  hu- 
man faculties  into  eveilafting  flumber.  Though  the 
Chinefe  annals  extend  to  many  thouland  years  of  civi- 
lization, yet  in  a  few  centuries,  the  Europeans,  emer- 
ging from  barbarifm,  have  been  able  to  furpals  them 
in  every  fcience,  and  almoft  in  all  the  arts  of  life.  The 
prefent  Chinefe  are  precifely  what  their  forefathers 
were  4000  years  ago,  and  Ihould  their  political  ar- 
rangements continue  for  ages  to  come,  there  is  no  rea- 
fon  to  believe  that  they  will  rife  above  their  prefent 
ftate.  With  all  their  literature  and  all  the  encourage- 
ment they  give  to  it,  they  do  not  yet  praftife  alpha- 
betical writing  ;  but  having  a  mark  for  every  leparate 
word,  it  is  neceffary  for  them  to  fpetid  m-iny  ymrs  in 
learning  to  write  and  read.  Though  they  have 
been  acquainted  with  gunpowder  from  a  very  remote 
antiquity,  the  military  art  among  them  is  fo  contempti- 
ble, or  fuch  is  underllood  to  be  the  feeblenels  of  their 
charafter,  that  it  is  believed  an  European  army  of 
ICO, 000  men,  would  find  little  difficulty  in  dethron- 
ing their  emperor,  and  ieizing  the  government  of  the 
country.  ,._ 

The  imbecility  of   charaftcr,    or  the  ftapnation   ofxhc  tikSt 
intelleft  which  takes  place  in  Ciiina,  cannt  t  be  alcrib-' t  the  con- 
ed  to   religion  as  among  the  luperftitious  Hindoos,   for  "''.""">  <* 
they  tolerate  all  religions  :   They  even  admit  ot  no  le- 
ligious  eftabliftiment,  and  the  greater  number  of  them 
are  fuppofed,   as  already  mentioned,  to  be  o*  tlu  I;  me 
religion   with   the  more  vigorous  and  aftive  Kiimans. 
Tile  weaknefs  of  the  Chinefe,  therefore,  and  wait  of 
progrefs  in  improvement,  is  in  all  probability  to  be  af- 
cribed  to  the  manner  in  which  power  and  pref<rment 
are  obtained  under  their  political  conftitution.      In   all 
countries   the    higher  claffes  of  fociety  are    apt    t(,    be 
afraid   of  novelties,   becaufe  their  fjtuation  cannot   be 
made  better.     The  lower  claffes,  on  the  contraiy.  per- 
ceiving 
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cclv!n|i  ttiemfcl  vei  at  the  bottom  of  the  wheel  of  fortune, 
'  readilv  (It  changes  at  dtfMnce,  and  arc  fond  of  wh.itever 
promire"!  tg  improve  their  condition.  Hence  ihey  ;ip- 
plriud  and  patronize,  though  fn'qurnf  ly  to  their  coft,  the 
fearlefs,  the  aniliitious,  and  the  contrivers  of  whatever 
is  bold  or  uncommon.  Tlic  hi^'her  clafTes  naturally 
oppofe  all  this,  and  patronize  amon;;  their  inferiors  tlic 
qualities  of  caution,  docility,  rubmilfion,  and  nhat- 
ever  is  farthcft  from  innovation  or  an  irt,patieiice  of  coii- 
troul.  In  every  focicty,  ambitious  men  regulate  their 
conduft  in  the  way  beft  calculated  to  recommend  them 
to  ihofe  from  whom  promotion  comes.  Hence  in  Eng- 
land, in  confequeuce  of  the  cxiftcnce  in  the  political 
conftitution  of  a  portion  of  popular  patronage,  afpiring 
individuals  have  often  attempted  to  recommend  them- 
felues  to  notice  by  turbulence,  and  by  loud  declara- 
tion that  all  was  wronj;  and  ought  to  be  altered.  But 
in  a  focictv  arr^njied  like  China,  every  candidate  for 
preferment  muft  necelTaiily  fludy  to  regulate  his  con- 
dutl  and  manners  in  the  way  moll  acceptable  to  his  tu- 
periors,  who  in  that  country  are  a  fet  of  wealthy  and 
prudent  old  men.  He  will,  therefore,  like  a  ftudent 
on  trial  for  a  decree  at  one  of  our  univerfuics,  avoid 
whatever  looks  like  novelty,  ralhnefs,  or  difrefpeft  for 
thole  above  him  :  He  will  labour  to  fpeak  as  they 
fpeak,  and  to  think  as  they  think  :  thus  ambition  it- 
felf  will  make  him  tame  and  fubmilfive,  and  the  paf- 
fion  for  didinftion  will  render  him  careful  to  keep  in 
the  beaten  track,  and  to  fubdue  his  mind  to  an  unqua- 
lified acquiefcence  in  whatever  has  been  long  efta- 
blilhed.  A  fociety,  whofs  mofl  vigorous  members  are 
thus  conflantly  occupied  in  fubduing  their  own  minds, 
and  reducing  them  to  this  paflive  temper  and  to  a 
cnrrefponding  demeanour,  will  ncceflarlly  pofTtfs  the 
character  of  prudence,  languor,  timidity,  and  perpe- 
tual old  age  :  It  will  hate  novelty  and  invention,  which 
will  render  improvement  impolTible,  becaufe  all  im- 
provements are  new,  and  the  rcfult  of  a  refllefs  fpirit. 
Could  the  Chinefe  conftitution  be  reverfed  ;  were  the 
firft  or  loweft  clafs  of  mandarins  eleifled  by  the  multi- 
tude, or  by  perfons  of  moderate  wealth  ;  were  the  fe- 
cond  clafs  elefted  bv  the  firft,  the  third  clafS  by  the 
fecond  and  fo  upwards  ;  it  is  evident,  that  the  intel- 
lectual charafler  of  the  people  would  fpeeciily  alter, 
and  they  wouM  become  as  reftlcfs  and  entcrprifing,  as 
they  are  now  paffive  and  ftatioiiary.  That  the  happi- 
nefs  of  this  multitude  of  people  would  not  by  fuch  a 
change  be  increafed,  is  undoubtedly  very  true  ;  that 
they  might  even  in  confequence  of  it  be  expofed  to 
many  fanguinary  convulfions,  is  alfo  very  probable  : 
but  their  rank  in  the  fcale  of  intelligent  beings  would 
be  altered,  and  their  importance  among  n-itions  would 
be  immeafureably  increafed.  Fortirncrs  would  ccafe 
to  be  objefts  of  terror  to  a  people  ruled  by  men  of  an 
enterpiLfing  charafter  :  To  prcferve  tranquillity  at 
home,  it  would  be  found  ntcelTary  to  have  recourfe  to 
objefls  of  diflant  enterprife  :  the  immenfe  population 
of  this  empire  would  enable  and  compel  if  to  cover 
all  Afia  with  its  colonies  ;  to  fill  the  Indian  ocean  with 
its  fleets,  and  the  illes  with  its  commercial  and  politi- 
cal eflablirtiments. 

,  Adjacent  to  the  north-eaftem  quarter  of  China,  and 
oppofite  to  a  part  of  the  Chinefe  coafl,  is  the  peninfula 
of  Korea,  extending  from  latitude  42°  50'  to  latitude 
34°  J  bounded  on  one  fide   by  the  gulf  of  Pe-tche-li, 
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and  on  the  eaftern  fide  by  the  Japanefe  gulf.  J;-.i,aii 
extends  tha  whole  length  of  the  coad  of  Korea,  and 
even  (Irelches  beyond  its  (cuthern  part.  Korea  is  of 
an  obi' n^  form  ;  about  ICO  leagues  in  breadth,  and  180 
in  length.  Its  inhabitants  are  a  mixed  people,  and  have 
been  conqu-red  at  different  periods  Ly  the  Japanefe,  the 
Tartars,  and  the  Chinefe.  The  yoke  of  China,  however, 
is  very  light,  as  the  Chinefe  fear,  that  fcvcre  treatment 
might  at  lomc  period  induct  them  to  unite  with  the  Ruf- 
fians, who  have  advanced  through  Siberia  towards  the 
Chinefe  frontiers.  The  Korea  is  mountf.ir.ou*,  and  pro- 
duces moft  of  the  European  fruits  and  fored  trees  ;  it 
was  protefled  by  a  wall  to  the  north-weft,  which, 
however,  did  not  prevent  a  Tartar  conqueft,  and  is 
now  nrglecScd.  The  government  is  tegular,  and  the 
cuftoms  and  laws  refemble  thofe  of  the  Chinefe.  The 
natives  carry  on  a  great  commeice  openly  with  China, 
and  clandcdinely  with  Japan,  the  Philippine  ifles,  and 
pt-rhaps  Java  :  They  alfo  trade  with  the  Ruffians  to  a 
coiifidcrable  extent,  and  procure  fiora  them  large  quan- 
tities of  furs,  which  they  convev  to  China,  and  repre- 
fent  there  as  the  produce  of  their  own  country.  To 
facilitate  their  illicit  trade  with  the  Japanefe,  the  lat- 
ter have  ceded  to  them  a  fmall  ifland  called  Sujima 
near  their  coad.  As  they  poflefs  abundance  of  Euro- 
pean goods,  no  part  of  which  they  purchafe  in  China, 
they  are  underdood  to  obtain  them  by  their  trade  with 
the  Dutch  at  Batavia. 

To  the  eaftward  of  the  Chinefe  coad,  and  fouth  of  L"l"ej3 
the  peninfula  of  Korea,  arc  fcveral  idands  called  the'"'^'' 
ijles  of  Liquejo.  The  mod  confiderablc  is  Kinlfchin, 
extending  north  and  fouth  between  latitude  26°  28' 
and  25"  45'.  It  is  about  50  leagues  long,  and  15 
broad  ;  the  ead  and  fouth  parts  of  it  are  fkirted  by 
numberlefs  little  ifles  and  rocks.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  Chinefe,  who  fled  from  the  Tartars  at  the  time 
of  the  lad  revolution  ;  they  export  confiderable  quan- 
tities of  cowries  of  the  fame  fpecies  that  is  found  in  the 
Maldive  ifles :  From  thefe  fliells  is  prepared  a  white 
vamilTi.  They  alfo  expoit  a  fort  of  large  flat  diells, 
which,  when  polifhed,  are  almoft  tranfparent,  ar.d  are 
ufed  by  the  Japanefe  in  their  windows  indead  of  glafs.  „- 

To  the  eadward  of  Korea  are  the  ifles  of  Japan  ;  Tjpaii. 
they  extend  from  latitude  30"  to  40°  north  :  their  lon- 
gitude is  from  143°  to  161°  ead.  The  .lirrounding 
fcas  are  ftormy  and  filled  with  dangerous  rocks  ;  the 
climate  is  changeable  and  fubjeft  to  frequent  rains  ; 
thunder  is  frequent,  and  earthquakes  fo  common,  as 
not  to  be  regarded,  imlefs,  which  is  often  the  cafe, 
they  produce  dangerous  confequences ;  the  funrmer 
heat  rifes  in  July  and  Augud  to  100  degrees  of  Fah- 
renheit's thermometer,  and  the  cold  of  winter  is  pro- 
portionably  fevere  ;  the  country  is  everywhere  moun- 
tainous, and  the  people  of  a  mixed  race  from  the 
neighbouring  countries,  but  poflefTing  a  very  aflive 
charafter.     See  Japan.  ,5. 

To  the  north   of  the  wall  of  Korea  and  of  China,  chinefe 
Chinefe  Tartary  begins.      It  is  in  general   inhabited  byTartary. 
Tartars  in  a  padoral  date,  fubjefl  to  tlie  prefent  irope-      iSj 
rial  family  of  China,  who  are  themfelvcs  Tartars.    ThisTlie  river 
country  extends  northward  to  the  river  Amoor  or  Sag-  ^"••'Of' 
halicn.     This   river  takes  its  rife  from  the  Keutaiham^^j^"^'^  ^*" 
mountains,  about    the  latitude  of  49°  and  longitude^  ''l  "  ' 
110°  ead  from  Greenwich  ;  and  is  here  called   Onon. 
Its  direflion  is  nearly  notth-eaft  j  and  at  the  difcharge 

of 
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Afia.  of  the  Nirza,  where  the  city  of  Nertfhinfk  is  fituated 
about  latitude  52°  it  bears  the  name  of  the  Shilha. 
This  courfe  it  continues  to  latitude  524-°,  its  molt 
northern  extremity,  where  the  Tungoofe  call  it  Arnoor, 
and  the  Chinefe  Seghaalien  TJla  (black  mountain  river, 
from  the  oak  forells  on  the  mountains  hereabouts, 
which  the  Chinefe  call  h/achwood).  From  hence  it  is 
navigable  in  veffels  of  moderate  fize,  having  received 
confiderable  fupplies  from  the  torrents  rulliing  down 
the  eaftern  and  northern  mountains,  as  alfo  from  a  very 
confitlerable  river  flowing  from  the  fouth-wefl,  and 
called  the  Argnon,  which  dilcharges  itfelt  into  tlie  A- 
moor,  about  180  miles  eaft  of  Nertlhinfk.  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  thefe  parts  the  Ruffians  have  feveral  forts. 
From  latitude  52 1°  to  47!°  it  flows  nearly  fouth-eaft, 
receiving  in  its  courfe  a  number  of  rivers  both  eaft 
and  weft.  The  Tfliukir  has  its  fource  from  this  fide 
of  the  fame  mountains  as  gave  rife  to  the  Oiekma  and 
Aldan,  (both  emptying  themfelves  into  the  Lena),  and 
flowing  nearly  fouth,  joins  with  the  Silempid,  which 
flow's  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Ud  ;  keeping  nearly  a 
weftern  courfe  into  the  Amoor.  All  thefe  rivers  are 
navigable  for  boats  nearly  to  their  fource.  The  coun- 
try is  very  mountainous,  but  the  plains  and  valleys  are 
fpacious  and  fertile  :  the  low  country,  however,  la- 
bours under  the  difadvantage  of  being  fubjpfl  to  inun- 
dations and  earthquakes,  which  are  very  frequent. 

No  rivers  of  any  importance  join  the  Amoor  from 
the  eaft,  except  the  two  above  mentioned.  The  Non- 
ni  Ula,  however,  a  very  large  river  which  takes  its 
rife  about  the  latitude  of  51°,  and  longitude  123°, 
makes  a  confiderable  inland  circuit,  and  empties  itfelf 
into  the  Amoor  at  its  fouthern  extremity,  about  the 
latitude  of  47t°.  Another  confiderable  river,  the  U- 
fiiri,  lofes  itfelf  in  the  Amoor  nearer  its  eftuary,  about 
latitude  48}°.  It  rifes  from  the  lake  Hinka,  and  has 
a  communication  after  a  fliort  day's  journey  by  land 
with  the  fea  of  Japan.  It  now  flows  in  its  own  chan- 
nel north-weft  into  the  fea  of  Ochotlk,  about  the  la- 
titude of  524°,  oppofite  the  ifland  Saghaalien.  This 
river  is  well  flocked  with  fifli,  and  its  borders  are  co- 
vered with  forefts  of  oak,  walnut,  birch,  and  diiFer- 
ent  forts  of  pines.  The  foil  is  very  rich,  the  climate 
mild  and  healthy.  The  whole  courfe  of  this  great  ri- 
ver and  its  tributary  flreams  is  fubjeft  to  the  Chinefe, 
or  inhabited  by  p(  ople  under  their  proteflion.  It  was 
difcovered  by  the  Rufllans  in  1639  by  means  of  fome 
Cofacks  :  the  Rufllans  were  delighted  with  the  dilco- 
very  of  a  river  which  report  made  to  eaft  up  gold  and 
filvcr,  and  its  neighbourhood  to  abound  with  the  moft 
precious  furs,  cattle,  and  fruit  :  the  Rufllan  colonifts 
of  Siberia  emigrated  thither  in  crowds,  and  depopulat- 
ed their  former  country.  Thty  founded  a  fort  In  la- 
titude 5:^°,  which  they  called  Alhafm.  The  Chinefe 
burnt  it  in  1 680,  and  carried  the  garrifon  prifoners  to 
Pckin  J  but  it  was  rebuilt  and  ftrongly  garrifontd,  till 
it  gave  fuch  ferious  caufe  of  ^ealoufy,  that  the  affair 
was  at  laft  terminated  in  1689,  by  a  treaty  at  Nert- 
fliinfk,  upon  the  river  Indot^a,  in  the  rcipn  of  John 
and  P-jter  afterwards  furnamed  the  Great,  and  of 
Kang  hi,  emperor  of  China.  Had  the  Rufl":ans  ob- 
tained the  polTt'fl'ion  of  Amnor,  and  of  the  forefts  and 
fertile  ti  rritory  in  its  vicinity,  they  might  foon  have 
got  the  command  of  the  fea  of  J:i).'an  and  of  tho  coafts 
of  China,    by  defcending  the  rivei  with  their  fleets. 
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Even  by  marching  from  this  river  as  from  a  magazine 
of  arms  and  provifions,  they  could  without  dilliculty 
have  aflTaulted  the  Chinefe  empire,  with  an  army  train- 
ed in  the  dilcipline  and  the  military  tatlics  of  Europe. 
By  the  treaty  of  Nertlhinlk,  however,  the  Chinefe 
empire  was  declared  to  extend  as  high  as  Lat.  56"  32'. 
Its  weftern  limit  is  near  the  lake  Baikal,  at  the  north- 
ern front  of  the  high  region  of  Tartary,  the  greatcil 
part  of  which  alio  it  includes.  Beyond  this,  to  the 
north  and  weft,  the  territoiy  is  claimed  by  the  Ruf- 
fians, who  have  lettlements  in  various  fituations,  and 
are  in  a  great  meafure  mafters  of  the  Tartar  inhabi- 
tants of  different  tribes.  Thele  tribes  are  apt  to  be- 
come difcontented  with  the  Ruffian  government;  hence 
great  numbers  of  them  have  recently  emigrated  to  the 
Chinefe  territory  upon  the  river  Amoor.  In  the  year 
1787,  there  emigrated  from  the  Ruffians  no  lels  than 
60CO  of  the  tribe  called  Yakuti,  with  all  their  cattle 
and  goods,  and  put  themfclves  under  the  proteflion  of 
the  Chinefe.  Thus  at  prelent  upon  the  river  Amoor, 
a  mixed  race  of  Chinefe,  and  of  people  from  all  the 
Tartar  and  Siberian  tribes,  is  uniting  in  a  fertile  coun- 
try under  the  government  of  China,  and  will  probably 
form  out  of  their  leveral  dialefls  a  new  language  of 
their  own.  The  Chinefe  juftly  confider  them  as  a  va- 
luable advanced  guard  to  their  frontiers,  and  give  them 
every  encouragement,  by  affifting  them  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  grain,  and  in  carrying  on  trade  with  Korea  and 
other  places  in  their  neighbourhood. 

Faffing  to  the  north  of  the  Amoor  and  of  the  flreams 
that  flow  into  it,  we  come  to  Siberia,  the  proper  coun- 
try of  the  rein-deer,  and  of  men  who  pafs  the  winter 
in  holes  dug  in  the  earth,  to  protedl  them  againft  the 
feverity  of  the  climate.  The  whole  territory  inclines, 
as  already  mentioned,  down  toward  the  polar  circle  : 
but  the  furface  of  the  country  is  various,  and  the  coafts 
exhibit  fome  peculiarities.  Oppofite  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Amoor  is  the  ifland  of  Sagalien,  inhabited  by  a 
peaceable  people,  little  known  either  to  the  Ruffians 
or  Chinefe.  The  ifland  is  160  miles  long,  and  80 
broad.  It  is  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  lea  or  gulf 
of  Ocl^otfli,  which  has  the  main  land  of  Siberia  on  the 
weft,  and  the  peninfula  of  Kamtfchatka  on  the  eaft. 
The  Ruffians  are  fettled  on  both  fides  of  the  bay.  This 
peninfula  having  been  vifited  of  late  years  by  different 
European  navigators,  has  been  defcribed  at  leaft  as  mi- 
nutely as  its  importance  on  the  map  of  Afia  requires. 
It  is  in  general  very  mountainous  ;  but  a  part  of  it 
which  is  level  contains  a  deep  rich  foil  compoled  of 
black  earth.  Firs,  common  pine,  and  larch  trees  of 
a  tolerable  fize,  with  birch,  poplar,  aih,  and  mountain 
afli,  cover  the  hills  in  the  middle  of  the  peninfula.  1  he 
underwoods  are  currants,  dog-rofes,  hawthorn,  alder, 
and  buflies  producing  berries.  The  climate  in  the  (outh- 
ern  parts  is  chilled  by  the  fea  breezes,  and  in  the 
northern  by  the  cold  winds  from  Siberia  ;  but  in  the 
centre  of  the  peninfula  a  flieltered  valley  produces  very 
fine  cabbages,  potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  &.c.  toge- 
ther with  buck-wheat  and  rye.  Hemp  alio  grows  re- 
markably well,  but  there  is  little  neceflity  for  culti- 
vating it.  as  the  nettle  anfwcrs  every  purpofe  equally 
well.  The  Kamtfchadcls  and  Ruflians  make  fewing 
thread  of  this  laft  plant,  the  nettle,  and  fabricate  from 
it  their  fiftiing  nets,  which,  if  ufed  with  caution  and 
properly  dried,  ferve  them  four  or  five  years ;  the  pro- 
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ccfs  of  preparing  it  is  nearly  the  fiimc 
'  hemp.  On  a  good  foil  tlic  nettle  grows  to  the  height 
of  fix  or  fevcii  feet;  the  fibres  are  much  finer,  Rnd  a 
thread  of  e(|ual  thicknefs  is  faid  to  he  (tronger,  than 
that  made  of  the  hell  hemp.  The  country  is  very  lub- 
jeft  to  earthquakes,  and  has  Icveral  voleanues  and  hot 
fprings. 

In  this  quarter  of  the  globe  the  coafls  of  the  two 
great  continents  of  America  and  of  AHa  begin  to  ap- 
proach  each  other.  From  the  American  coall,  o|>po- 
fite  to  Kamtfchatka,  extends  to  a  conliderable  dillance 
into  the  ocean  the  peninfula  of  Alyafka.  From  the 
point  of  this  peninfula  a  fucctflion  of  idands  called  the 
Aleutan  ijles,  in  the  form  of  a  crcfcent,  erodes  over  to 
Kaml(chatka.  Thefe  illands  arc  moll  clolely  joined 
where  they  approach  the  American  continent,  and  the 
intervals  between  them  become  more  conliderable  near 
the  Afiatic  Ihore.  The  concavity  of  the  crclcent  is 
towards  the  north.  The  illands  arc,  in  general,  inhabit- 
ed J  but  the  natives  have  been  fubdued  by  the  Ruirian";, 
or  rather  by  the  bodies  of  men  who  have  been  fent 
thither  by  different  trading  companies  for  the  purpofes 
of  hunting  and  filhing,  One  of  the  Aleutan  idands 
called  Oonalajhka  is  worthy  of  attention  ;  it  is  in  north 
latitude  53"  45',  and  ealt  longitude  193°  47'.  It  is 
very  mountainous,  nnd  the  natives  live  chietly  by  filh- 
ing ;  they  are  of  a  middle  fize,  of  a  very  dark  brown 
and  healthy  complexion,  with  round  features,  fmall 
nofe,  bljick  eyes  and  hair,  the  latter  very  ftrong  and 
wiry  ;  they  wear  feal  fkins,  with  the  hair  outward, 
fattened  like  a  carter's  frock  ;  they  go  bare-footed,  un- 
lefs  when  walking  on  the  rocky  beech,  when  they 
wear  a  kind  of  awkward  boots  made  of  the  throat  of 
the  fea  lion,  foled  with  thick  leal  fkin,  which  they 
line  with  dry  grafs.  The  men  fometimes  wear  a  kind 
of  clothing  made  of  the  fliins  ot  birds,  with  the  fea- 
thers occafionally  outward  or  inwards  •,  the  fliin  fide  is 
died  red,  and  ornamented  with  tlips  of  leather  hanging 
down  to  a  conliderable  length  :  tlie  feams  are  covered 
with  thin  flips  of  fkin,  ornamented  or  embroidered  with 
white  deers  hair,  goats  hair,  and  the  finews  of  fea  ani- 
mals died  of  different  colours  ;  they  alfo  wear  light 
pantaloons  of  white  leather  :  the  men  have  their  hair 
cut  fliort  ;  the  women  wear  theirs  fliort  before,  combed 
over  the  forehead,  and  tied  in  a  club  on  the  top  of  the 
back  part  of  the  head.  In  wet  weather  or  when  at 
fea  they  wear  a  drefs  formed  of  the  intelllnes  of  fea 
animals,  the  bladder  of  the  halibut,  or  the  Ikin  of  the 
tongue  of  a  whale  j  it  has  a  hood  to  cover  the  head, 
and  is  tied  dole  round  the  neck  and  wrills,  fo  that  no 
water  can  penetrate  •,  it  is  nearly  tranlparent,  and  looks 
well.  The  men  wear  a  wooden  bonnet  ornamented 
with  the  whilkers  of  the  fea  lion  and  with  beads.  Their 
baidars  or  boats,  which  are  the  admiration  of  travellers 
from  the  eafe  with  which  they  are  navigated,  are  built 
in  the  following  manner  :  A  keel  eighteen  feet  long, 
four  inches  thick  on  the  top,  not  three  inches  deep, 
and  two  inches,  or  fomewhat  lefs,  at  the  bottom.  Two 
upper  frames,  one  on  each  fide,  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  fquare,  and  iixteen  feet  long,  join  to  a  tharp  llat 
board  at  the  head,  and  are  about  fixtecn  inches  Ihorter 
then  the  flern,  joined  by  a  thwart,  which  keeps  them 
about  twelve  incliesalunder.  Two  fin.ilar  frames  near 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  fix  inches  belo  v  the  upper  ones, 
about  one  inch  fquare.  Round  llicks,  thin,  and  about 
Vol.  H.  Part  II. 
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as  that  for  (ix  inches  dillant  from  each  other,  are  tied  to  tlicfe  Afis. 
frames,  and  form  the  fides.  For  the  top  thwarts,  very  » 
iirong  Hicks,  .ind  nearly  as  thick  as  the  upper  frames, 
cuAed  fo  as  to  raile  the  middle  of  the  boat  about  two 
inches  higher  that  the  fides.  There  are  thirteen  of  thefc 
th waits  or  beams  :  feven  feet  from  the  ftcrn  is  one  of 
them;  twenty  inches  nearer  llie  head  is  another ;  a  hoop 
about  two  inches  high  is  faftcned  between  them  for 
the  rower  to  fit  in  ;  this  is  raadc  ftrong,  and  grooved 
to  fallen  an  open  (l.in  to,  which  they  tie  round  their 
body,  and  it  prevents  any  water  getting  into  the  boat, 
although  it  were  funk.  This  frame  is  covered  with 
the  Ikin  of  the  fea  lion,  drawn  and  fewcd  over  it  like  a 
cafe.  The  whole  is  fo  extremely  light,  even  when 
fodden  with  water,  that  it  may  be  carried  with  eafe  in 
one  hand.  The  head  of  the  boat  is  double,  the  lower 
part  Iharp,  and  the  upper  part  flat,  relembling  the  open 
mouth  of  a  fifli,  but  contrived  thus  to  keep  the  head 
from  finking  too  deep  into  the  water  ;  and  they  tie  a 
ilitk  from  the  one  to  the  other,  to  prevent  its  entang- 
ling with  the  fea  weeds.  They  row  with  eafe,  in  a 
fea  moderately  fmooth,  about  ten  miles  in  the  hour, 
and  they  keep  the  fea  in  a  frefh  gale  ot  wind.  The 
paddles  that  they  ufe  are  double,  feven  or  eight  feet 
long,  and  raadc  equally  neat  with  the  other  articles. 

The   women  of  thefe  iflands   plait  neat  ftraw  mats, 
which   ferve   for  curtains  and    beds;    they    alfo  make 
bafkets,  and  kindle  fires  readily  by  flrewing  the  pow- 
der  of  native  fulphur  upon  dry  grafs  or  mofs,  after 
which  they  llrike  two  pieces  of  quaitz  one  againft  the 
other  over  it  ;  the  fine  particles  ot   fulphur  immediate- 
ly blizc  like  a  flalh  of  lightning,  and  let  the  whole  of       ,gg 
the  dry  grafs  or  mols  in  a  tlame.      The   whole  natives '  ippredion 
of  the  Aleutan  illands  are  held  in   a   Rate  of  mofl  mi-'^f 'he  R-"f- 
ferable  flivery  by   the  Kuflian  hunters,  who  refide  in        * 
this   remote  quarter  of  the  globe,  andcompel  them  to 
hunt  and  filh  in  their  fervice.      Foxes  and  marmnts  are 
almolt  tlie  only  animals  that  the  Ruffian  hunters  them- 
felves  can   kill  ;    for  they   are  not  capable   of  chafing  ^ 

the  fea  animals,  which  require  particular  agility  in  go- 
verning the   fmall  leather  canoes  in  which  the  natives 
purfue  the  fea  lion,  the  urfine  feal,  fea  otter,  porpoifcs, 
and  common  feals.     The  fea  lion,   called  by  the  Rul- 
fians  ftrnotfha,  is  the  ftrongelt   and  largelf  of  the  feal 
kind  ;  it  is  covered    with    dark-coloured  coarfe  hair, 
which   is  very   thick  and   long  about    the    neck    and 
Ihoulders ;     the    hinder  part  is  tapering   with  fmooth       ,5-     v 
Ihort  hair.      The  largelt  of  thefe  animals  is  about  eight  Sea  lion, 
feet  long  ;  they  have  a  fmall  white  fpc  t  on  the  tem- 
ples, which  is  the  only  place  about  thtm  vulnerable  by 
arrows,  which  hardly  pierce  the  fkin  in  other  parts;   but, 
if  poifoned,  thev   penetrate    deep  enough    to   defiioy 
the  animal.      The  flelh   of  the  fea  lion  is  cut  into  thin 
flircds  and  dried,   and  is  eaten  by  the  Ruflian  'hunters.       ,53 
The  urfine  leal  has  a  foft  downy  under  fur,  lelemblingCrfir.ef.al. 
brown    filk  ;  the  largert  of  the  fpecies  are  about    fix 
feet  long  ;  when  very  young  the  fur  is  of  a  beautiful 
fliort  glofly  black,  which  changes  to  lilvcry  when  they 
grow    up,    and,  when   they   become  old,  it  is  almoll       iSp 
white;  the  moll  valuable  fur  is  that   of  the  fea  otter,  Sea  otter, 
called    in  Ruflia   morjloi-lobre ;  the  largell  are  about 
five  feet  long,  with  a  rich  fur  neaily  black,  inttrfpcrftd 
with  a  longer  h  lirs  of  glofly  white.      From  their  value 
the  purfuit   after  them  has  been  fo  eager,  that  their 
rmmbers  ate  decliniug  fail.     Indeed  the  dellruflion  of 
5  E  aU 
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all  kinds  of  animals  that  produce  valuable  kinds  of  fur 
has  there,  of  late,  been  fo  great,  that  the  trade  will 
probably  foon  be  at  an  end  ;  and  this  is  the  only  pe- 
riod at  which  the  natives  of  thefe  illinds,  and  of  the 
adjoining  Afia'.ic  and  American  coall,  can  expeft  a 
deliverance  from  the  ftate  of  fiavery  under  which  they 
have  been  reduced  by  the  RuHlans  From  the  Aleu- 
tan  chain  of  ilbnds  the  tuo  continents  irregularly  but 
rapidly  approach  towards  each  other  till  they  come 
within  a  diftance  of  40  miles  at  Bering  llraits.  At 
this  quarter,  the  part  of  Afia  that  approaches  neareft  to 
America  is  a  peninfula,  having  the  Icy  fea  on  the 
north  and  the  Pacific  ocean  on  the  fouth  ;  it  is  inha- 
bited by  a  tribe  called  the  Tjhul/ii,  who  appear  to  be 
the  fame  clafs  of  people  that  inhabit  the  oppofite 
coart  of  America.  The  Tfliutlki  nation  or  tribe  is 
divided  into  two  diflinft  branches  ;  the  one  confifts  of 
ftationary  or  fixed  inhabitants  of  the  coaft  ;  the  other 
are  called  Reinrieer  or  Wand^reri.  Of  the  Ifationary 
part  of  the  tribe  the  population  amounts  to  about 
3DOO  males;  they  ate  indallrious  and  neat  vvori;men, 
as  appears  from  their  boats,  lances,  arrou'S,  bows,  ap- 
parel, and  utenfils,  with  which  they  fupply  the  wan- 
dering part  of  their  tribe  ;  they  dig  cellars,  in  which 
they  keep  their  fupplies  of  food  and  oil.  Their  pro- 
vifions  confiil  of  the  dried  flefli  of  fea  animals  and 
deer,  of  roots  and  berries.  They  keep  the  oil  of  the 
iea  animals  in  feal  £kins  ;  they  obtain  imraenfe  quanti- 
ties of  it,  tvhich  they  ufe  for  food,  fuel,  and  light  ;  and 
alfo,  as  an  article  of  commerce,  (vith  the  wandering 
tribes. 

Tills  wandering  tribe  confider  themfelves  as  a  very 
fupeiior  and  indtpendent  race  of  beings.  They  call  all 
the  nations  that  lurronnd  them  old  women,  only  fit  to 
be  their  fervants.  Rein-deer  are  their  only  riches. 
Thefe,  and  the  fkins  of  animals  that  they  kill  in  hunt- 
ing, tiiey  barter  with  the  Ruffians  for  kettles,  knives, 
and  trinkets ;  which  articles  they  again  exchange  with 
the  fta<ion;!ry  tribe,  for  arms,  dreffes,  &c. 

Of  Siberia  in  general  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the 
Ruffians  have  fixed  their  capital  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Bafkal  lake,  near  the  northern  front  of  the  high 
region  of  Tartary.  It  is  called  Irhutfh,  and  is  fituated 
in  103°  46'  45"  eaft  of  Greenv>'ich,  and  in  N.  Lat. 
52°  ]6'  30".  It  contains  1500  houles,  chieHy  of  wood, 
twelve  flone  churches,  a  cathedral,  and  two  mona- 
fteries  :  befides  which,  there  are  feveral  public  build- 
ings ;  an  hofpital,  a  public  fchool,  a  library,  and  a 
theatre.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  20,000. 
The  merchants  are  lYumerous  and  afHuent,  2nd  a  con- 
fiderable  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  Chinele.  Here  the 
aflbrtments  of  furs  are  made  which  are  brought  from  A- 
merica  and  the  northern  parts  of  Siberia.  There  is  a 
glafs-houfe  near  the  Baikal  lake,  and  a  diftillery,  in 
which  60, coo  ankets  of  Ipirits  are  made  in  a  year  ;  there 
are  alfo  fak-works  at  three  fprings,  which  fupply  the 
neighbouring  country.  The  people  are  extremely 
hofpitable  to  ftrangers.  All  kinds  of  food  are  cheap,  as 
are  fpirituous  liquors,  and  home-bre"<d  beer  ;  filks, 
cottons,  linens,  furs,  and  even  Englilfi  cloths,  are  fold 
at  a  moderate  price.  Many  articles  of  luxury  are 
brought  from  China,  and  the  country  itfclf  fupports 
immenfe  herds  of  cattle  and  horfcs,  and  produces  all 
the  kinds  of  European  grain  ;  the  chief  diladvantage 
under  which  it  labours  is  the  intenfe  feverity  of  a  win- 
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ter  v;hich  lads  during  fix  months  of  the  year.     The       Afa. 
feverity  of  the  winter,  and  its  duration,  increafe  in  pro-  ""^        ' 
portion  to  the  diftance  from  this  mod  fouthern  part  of 
Siberia.  ...  '93 

The  firft  of  the  great  rivers  of  Siberia  tonards  the  River  Ko- 
eafl  that  runs  into  the  Icy  fea  is  the  Kovima,  which ^'"'*- 
takes  its  rile  in  what  are  called  the  Virchoyniijit  moun- 
tains, to  the  weftward  of  the  mod  northerly  part  of 
Kamtfchatka.  It  flows  in  a  direftion  nearly  north-eaft 
about  1800  Ruffian  verfts,  each  verft  being  about  three 
quarters  of  an  Englif!.  mile.  Different  Ruffian  villages 
are  fituated  upon  it,  or  upon  the  different  dreams  that 
fall  into  it.  Of  thefe  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  village 
called  V:rchni\i  in  N.  Lat.  65°  28'  25",  and  E.  Long. 
153°  24'  30".  Seredni,  another  viliage  upon  the  fame 
river  farther  down  to  the  north,  is  in  N.  Lat.  67°  to' 
14".  A  third  village,  containing  70  houfes,  and  a 
church,  called  Nci%jhiu\  is  in  N.  Lat.  68°  17'  14", 
and  E.  Long.  163°  17' 30". 

To  give  a  correfl  idea  of  the  climate  of  thefe  lati- Climate, 
tudes  we  fliail  date  the  temperature  at  Virchni,  as  ob- 
ferved during  nine  days  of  the  month  of  November 
1786,  old  ftile,  by  Martin  Sauer,  fecretarytoa  Ruffian 
expedition,  fent  to  attempt  to  navigate  the  Icy  fea  ;  the 
obftivations  appear  to  have  been  made  with  a  fpirit 
thermometer  of  Reaumur. 


Deg.  Wind, 
Nov.  22. 

4  A.  M.  384-  S.  W.  light 
airs. 

6 39i 

8 39i 

I  2  M.        38^ 
4  P.  M.  39  S.  S.  E. 
6 39^ 

8 39^ 

1 2 40 


Deg   AVind. 

4  A.M.  394  S.  E. 

8 40i 

12  M.       4Gi 

8  P.  M.  40! 
12 41^ 

Nov.  27. 

4  A.  M.  40I  N.  E. 

6 4O5  Calm. 

8 40 

12  M.        38 

4  P-  M.  39 

8 40 

12 40I. 

Nov.  28. 
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8 33  S.  E. 
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8 3«i 
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Nov.  30. 
6  A.M.  35^  S.S.  Whit- 
tle (vind. 

8 33 

12  M.  31^ 
4P.  M.  3ii 
8 32 

1  2 3  2 

On  the  22d,  at   fix  A.  M.   nine  ounces  of  mercury fffefls' 
froze  in  two  hours  ;  the  earth,  the  ice  of  the  river,  the  cold, 
timber  of  the  houfes,  &c.  ci-acking  with  reports  equal 
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to  lliofe  of  a  mufltct.  On  tlie  fame  evening  Itn  ouiicts 
uf  mercury  in  a  lloppcj  vi:il,  froze  in  two  lioursi  und  a 
lialf.  On  the  23ci,  about  ten  o'clock  A.  M.  llie  mer- 
cury in  a  flopped  vial  lliawed,  but  in  llie  evening  of  ihc 
fame  day  was  a^ain  quite  frozen.  On  the  261I1,  in  the 
morning,  there  was  a  thick  fog,  and  the  earth  and  llie 
river  cracked  violently.  On  the  Z'jih,  at  nini;  A.  M, 
a  fealed  bottle  of  Aflracan  brandy  (there  called  Fiencb 
brandy)  e.vpofed  to  the  frofl,  thickened  vtry  niiitli,  but 
was  not  frozen.  On  the  28th,  at  noon,  the  mcicury 
thawed,  but  at  half  pall  ten  at  nij^ht  it  was  olilervcd 
frozen.  At  37°  it  Was  almoll  impoffible  to  fell  tim- 
ber (which  uas  as  hard  as  the  hatchet)  unlefs  it  «as 
perfec:Hy  dry  ;  and  in  the  greati-ll  Icverity  of  the  cold, 
the  hatchets,  on  Ifriking  the  wood,  broke  like  glafs. 
On  coming  out  of  a  warm  room  it  was  abfolutely  ne- 
cefl"ary  to  breathe  through  a  handkerchief-,  the  body 
was  immediately  furrouiided  by  a  mill  arifing  from  the 
breoth,  and  this  mill  confillcd  of  very  fmall  nodules  of 
hoar  ice.  Breathing  cauled  a  noifc  like  the  tearing  of 
coarfe  paper  or  the  breaking  of  thin  twigs,  and  the 
expired  breath  w  as  immediately  condenfed  into  the  fine 
fubllance  already  mentioned.  The  northern  lights 
were  coiiflant  »nd  very  brilliant  ;  they  alTumed  an 
amazing  diverfity  of  fliapcs,  and  might  be  heard  to 
flioot  along. 

The  vegetable  produftions  of  this  climate  were  chief- 
ly the  following. 

Larch. —  This  is  the  chief  tree  in  ufc  for  building, 
firing,  &c.  and  the  mod  plentiful.  It  is  pretty  fizc- 
able  as  far  as  Virchni,  and  the  country  is  moderately 
wooded  about  200  verfts  lower,  but  the  trees  very 
ftuntt^d  ;  beyond  that  they  are  in  cluflers  on  elevated 
fpots  of  ground  to  about  30  verfts  from  the  Icy  fea, 
where  they  ceafe  growing,  in   about  the  latitude  68° 

3°'-. 

Birch  extendi  to  a  little  below  Seredni,  but  very 

ilunted  and  fmall  trees. 

Poplar  and  afp  grow  to  a  moderate  fize  on  the  iflands 
llieltcred  by  mountains  about  the  fource  of  the  Kovi- 
nia,  but  do  not  extend  (o  lo»v  down  as  Virchni. 

Mountaivi  alli  is  plenty  as  far  as  Virchni,  but  very 
fcarce  lower  down. 

Alder  and  willow  have  a  trunk  about  )8  inches  in 
circumference,  and  grow  to  the  height  of  two  fathoin, 
about  Virchni.  They  gradually  diminilh  in  fize,  and 
ceafe  growing  with  the  larch. 

Creeping-cedar,  brufhvvood,  black  and  red  currant, 
rofe,  and  juniper,  are  met  with  as  low  as  Neizllini. 
Brulliwood  and  creeping-willows  extend  to  the  Icy  fea, 
but  never  exceed  from  fix  to  eight  inches.  The  creep- 
ing cedar,  or  pnius  cemhra,  produces  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  ieeds  or  nuts  in  cones,  like  the  common 
pine  ;  but  they  ripen  only  the  fccond  year.  Immenfe 
numbers  are  coUcfled  by  the  inhabitants  ;  fometimes 
confiderable  quantities  are  founvi  in  the  f<|uirre!s  nefls 
in  hollow  trees  ;  in  fail  they  are  the  chief  food  of  fquir- 
rels  and  mice.  A  very  pellucid  and  Iwect  oil  is  ex- 
Ira'fled  from  thefe  feeds. 

Mountain  alh  berries  are  gathered,  and  ufed  to  give 
a  pleafant  llavour  to  their  drink. 

Black  and  red  currants  are  collt^led  in  abundance, 
and  preftrved  in  calks  among  ice;  fome  are  boiled  and 
prelerved.  I'he  black  only  extend  to  about  Seredni, 
but  tl)e  red  continue  growing  as  far  as  Neizlhni. 
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Cranbcriy.—Thcfc  arc  fcarce,  and  extend  no  further      ^^'*- 
north  than  Seredni  }  they  arc  always  prcfervtd  raw.  ' 

Urufniki,  vaccinium  vilii  iHtra,  wliortlebcrry.— Thcfe 
arc  very  plenty  as  tar  as  Ncizdini,  and  arc  prcfcrved 
raw. 

Colubniki  are  very  numcroui  :  they  Teem  to  delight 
in  fuch  (tony  places  a<i  arc  overflowed  in  the  fpring. 
They  arc  very  plcalant  tailed,  of  a  d^rk-Lluc  colour, 
and  grow  on  a  low  budi  exactly  refcmbling  a  myrtle. 
They  arc  prcfcrved  by  boiling. 

Maroflika,  riiliis  chatmcnuirui. — Thefe  are  the  fa- 
vourite berry  of  the  inhabitants,  and  grow  in  damp 
mofly  places,  particularly  near  lakes.  They  are  reckon- 
ed a  certain  cure  for  the  fcuvvy,  and  arc  always  prc- 
fcrved raw. 

Siccha,  growing  on  dry  llony  places  about  the  moun- 
tains, on  a  creepinj^  fpecies  of  heath,  with  (liort  needle 
leaves  ;  they  are  very  fmall,  black,  and  flony,  arc  col- 
Icfled  in  great  abundance,  and  prefcived  by  boiling. 

Knczflinitfi,  rtibut  ariiicus.,  are  fcarce,  growing  about 
the  routs  of  the  alder  and  currant  bullies.  i^y 

The  following  animals  are   found   in  the  neighbour- Animals 
hood  of  the  river  Kovima,  and  are  hunted  for  food  or 
on  account  of  the  value  of  their  Oi.in'. 

J^amCi,  Price  cj the  Stiiti. 

Elk,  2  rubles. 

Deer,  i  do. 

Bear,  1  do. 

White  bear,  1  do. 

Glutton,  2  to  10  do. 

Wolf,  2  to  8  do. 

I'ox,  I  to  5  do. 

Stone  fox,  50  copeck>. 

Ermine,  5  do. 

Lynx,  3   to   10  rubles,    according    to    tiiC 

length  of  the  hair. 
Otter,  8  to  10  rubles. 

S:ible,  10  do. 

Sheep,  argali,  i  do. 

Hare,  3  'o  5  copeeks. 

Marmot,  5  to  10  do. 

Squirrel,  3  'o  5  ''''•  rj^ 

Mofl  of  the  kinds  of  birds  known  in  the  northern  Bird!, 
parts  of  Great  Britain  are  alfo  found  in  Siberia  at 
fome  period  of  the  year.  At  Neizuini  the  fvvallows 
were  oblerved  fwarraing  together  under  the  eaves  of 
the  church,  chirping  very  much,  particularly  on  the 
zd  of  Augull  old  ftile,  which  is  flill  ufed  in  Ruflia  ; 
and  on  the  3d  there  was  not  one  to  be  found,  nor  had 
anybody  feen  them  depart.  They  appear  about  the 
2 id  of  May,  antt  depart  between  the  2d  and  6i.h  of 
Augull,  never  ftaying  beyond  the  latter  date.  The 
red  breaft  remains  a  day  or  two  longer  than  the  white. 
The  fnow  bunting,  the  firll  bird  that  appears,  is  leen 
about  the  middle  of  March,  feeding  on  the  feeds  of 
grals  on  the  landy  fliores  of  the  river,  and  about  the 
roots  of  bullies  where  the  fno.v  is  earlicil  melted  by 
the  fun.  Diflerent  tlights  follow  after  each  othtr  for 
about  a  month  ;  eagles  follow  clofe  upon  them.  Swans, 
geefe,  and  ducks  arrive  toxvards  the  end  of  April,  and 
continue  about  the  neighbouring  Likes  and  rivers  till 
the  beginning  of  September.  The  river  Kovima  is 
frozen  over  about  the  20th  of  September,  and  opens 
about  the  24th  of  I\Iay,  when  it  deluges  the  low  coun- 
try. At  Neizlbni,  on  the  2;th  uf  November,  the  fun 
5  E  2  goes 
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sots  down,  and   does   not    rife    again   till  the    ift   of 

January,  when  it  appears  above  the  horizon,  and  this 
'99  is  the  time  of  the  greateft  cold. 
Icv'fe°d  ^  '^^^  coafl  oCthe  Icy  fea  is  moderately  high,  formed 
icriBed.  ^Y  projefting  promontories  and  fliallow  bays  expofed 
to  every  wind  except  the  fouth.  The  mountains  are 
covered  in  different  places  with  fnow,  which  melting, 
produces  fmall  torrents  that  rufh  into  the  fea.  The 
mountains  are  compofed  of  granite,  quartz,  and  a  haid 
black  ftone  ;  they  produce  mofs,  a  kind  of  vetch  the 
root  of  which  is  edible,  creeping  willow,  and  birch,  not 
exceeding  ten  inches  in  height.  Near  the  mouths  of 
the  large  rivers  the  (hores  are  covered  with  drift-wood, 
and  in  every  place  remains  of  huts  left  by  different 
hunters  are  feen.  Upon  the  {hore  rein-deer  are  found 
pretty  numerous  ;  bears,  but  not  wljite  ;  wolves,  foxes, 
ftone  fox,  wild  fheep,  and  the  whiftling  marmot  ;  the 
gulls,  ravens,  hawks,  black-headed  buntings,  fnow-larks, 
a  few  partridges,  geefe,  ducks,  and  divers.  The  produc- 
tions of  the  fea  itfelf  are  very  few  ;  fome  feals,  herrings, 
whales,  and  a  fmall  fpecies  of  fslmon,  but  no  traces  of 
fiieli-fifh  of  any  kind  are  to  be  met  with.  The  atmo- 
fphere  is  always  cold  and  chilly,  though  the  thermome- 
ter in  the  midlle  of  July  rifes  14°  and  16''  above  the 
freezing  point  ol  Reaumur.  The  fogs  upon  this  fea  are 
very  remarkable,  continually  hovering  above  the  ice 
at  no  great  height  ;  fometimes  having  the  fame  ap- 
pearance with  ill.inds  when  feen  in  a  haze,  and  refem- 
bling  vaft  columns  of  fmoke.  Neither  ebb  nor  flow  of 
the  tide  is  perceived,  and  the  ice  is  always  bracklfh  to 

200  the  tafte. 

Attempt  to       This  ocean  never  has  been,  and,  in  all  probability, 
cxp.ore  tbe  j,gyg^   (.j^,    j^g   fully  explored;   various   attempts,  how- 
ever, have   been  made   by  individuals,   as  hunters,  in 
fearch  of  places  in   which   abundnnce  of  game  may  be 

201  found,    or  in  fearch   of  what  are  called  the  ttianifwlhs 
Mammoths  f^^^^  .   jjj.fg  ^^^   ^\^^  Xvi^%  of  a   fpecies  of  animal   that 

is  now  unknown  and  extinft ;  but  which  muff  once  have 
cxirted  in  immenfe  multitudes  in  Siberii.  Thefe  tuflis 
are  found  in  great  numbers  buried  under  the  high  fandy 
fhores  of  rivers  at  a  confiderable  dejith  ;  the  fpring 
floods  bring  them  to  view  by  wafhing  away  the  fand 
that  covers  them,  and  they  appear  to  have  been  origi- 
nally buried  by  fimilar  floods  ;  they  are  equal  to  ele- 
phants teeth  in  whitenefs,  beauty,  and  value,  but  very 
different  in  their  fhape,  being  all  bent  fpirally  :  the 
largeft  are  found  on  the  ihores  of  the  Icy  fea  ;  one  is 
mentioned,  which  in  direft  length  extended  to  four 
feet  one  inch  French  meafure  ;  when  meafured  along 
the  bending,  it  was  eight  feet  feven  inches  and  four 
lines  in  length  ;  its  circumference  near  the  root  was 
14  inches  and  3  lines-,  the  thickert  part,  which  uas  at 
22  inches  from  .the  root,  was  17  inches  and  8  lines; 
the  weight  of  the  whole  was  i  151b.  avoirdupois.  The 
outfide  was  very  brown  from  its  having  been  expofed 
to  the  weather,  and  it  was  -cracked  through  the  coat 
or  upper  ftratum  about  an  inch  ;  the  infide  was  firm 
and  very  \vhite. 

In  fcarcli  of  (his  valuable  kind  of  ivory,  which  forms 
an  important  branch  of  Siberian  commerce,  individuals 
have  attempted  to  penetrate  into  the  Icy  fea  in  the  hope 
of  difcovring  untouched  ftorcs  upon  new  iflands,  or 
fome  unexplored  continent.  With  this  view  one  Lach- 
off  made  an  expedition  from  the  river  Yana,  with  fome 
attendants,  in  the  ye<ir  1770,  and  the  following  years. 
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Of  tnis  expedition  Mr  Sauer  obtained  the  following  A(ia. 
account  from  Zatai  Protodiokanoff,  a  burgher  of  a  Si-  »  "^ 
berian  town  called  Tahutjk,  in  N.  Lat.  62°  i'  ^o", 
E.  Long.  129°  ^4'.  The  account  is  chiefly  of  im- 
portance on  account  of  the  favage  nature  of  the  un- 
known region  to  which  it  refers,  and  the  extraordinary 
circumftance  of  the  bones  of  animals,  particularly  the 
rhinoceros,  being  found  in  it,  which  in  our  times  can 
only  inhabit  the  warmed  latitudes.  "  Protodiokanoff 
accompanied  Lachoff  in  I  770,  from  his  winter-build- 
ings at  the  eftuary  ot  the  Yana,  in  the  month  of 
March,  to  Swatoi  Nofs,  the  northern  promontory  of  a 
bay  which  receives  this  river.  202 

"  They  faw  an  immenfc  herd  of  deer  going  to  the  Expedition 
fouth,  and  obferved  that  their  traces  were  from  the*'y '^""'^n 
north  actofs  the  Icy  fea.  Lachoff  refolved,  if  poffible, ''""""' 
to  find  out  whence  they  came  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of 
April,  fet  out  very  early  in  the  morning,  with  his 
fledge  drawn  by  dogs.  Towards  evening  he  arrived 
at  an  ifland  70  verfls  from  tlie  promontorVi  in  a  due 
north  direflion,  where  he  paffed  the  night,  and  the  next 
day  proceeded  f.irthcr,  the  traces  of  the  deer  ferving 
as  a  guide.  About  noon  he  arrived  at  a  fecond  ifland 
20  verfls  diftant,  and  in  the  fame  direftion.  The 
traces  coming  (lill  farther  from  the  north  he  continued 
his  route.  At  a  fmall  didance  from  the  fecond  ifland 
he  found  the  ice  fo  rugged  and  mountainous  as  to  pre- 
vent his  proceeding  with  dogs.  He  obferved  no  land  ; 
and  therefore,  after  pafTrng  the  night  on  the  ice,  he  re- 
turned, and  with  great  difficulty,  for  want  of  provi- 
fions  for  his  dogs,  regained  Swatoi  Nofs.  He  repre. 
fented  his  difcovery  to  the  chancery  of  Yakutfli,  and 
the  intelligence  was  forwarded  to  St  Peterfburg.  The 
emprefs  Catharine  II.  called  the  ifl-inds  by  the  name 
of  the  difcoverer,  and  gave  liim  the  exclufive  right  of 
collefting  ivory,  and  hunting  animals  in  this  place,  and 
in  any  other  that  he  might  thereafter  dilcover. 

"  In  1773  he  went  with  five  workmen  in  a  boat  to 
the  iflands,  and  continued  acrofs  ftraits,  where  he  found 
the  fea  verv  fait,  and  a  current  fetting  to  the  we'd. 
He  foon  faw  land  to' the  north,  the  weather  being  pret- 
ty clear,  and  arrived  on  what  he  called  the  third ijland. 
The  (hore  was  covered  with  drift  wood.  The  land  was 
very  mountainous,  and  leemingly  of  great  extent  ;  but 
no  wood  was  feen  growing,  nor  did  he  obferve  the 
traces  of  any  human  being.  He  found  fome  tufks  of 
the  mammoth,  faw  the  tracks  of  animals,  and  returned 
(without  making  any  other  difcovery)  to  the  firft  ifland, 
where  Lachoff  built  a  hut  of  the  drift-wood,  and  paffed 
the  winter.  One  of  his  companions  left  a  kettle  and 
a  palma  on  the  third  ifland. 

"  This  was  reckoned  a  difcovery  of  fome  importance, 
and  the  land-furveyor  Chvoinoff  received  orders  from 
the  chancery  of  Yakutlk,  to  accompany  Lachoff  to  this 
farthcll  ifland,  and  take  an  exafl  furvey  of  the  fame.  In 
1775,  on  the  9th  February,  he  left  Yakutlk,  and  arrived 
on  the  26th  March  at  Ull  Yanflc  Lemovia,  or  winter 
huts  at  the  eftuary  of  the  Yana.  He  immediately  pro- 
ceeded acrofs  the  bay  to  Swatoi  Nofs,  which  is  400 
verfts  from  the  difcharge  of  the  river  in  a  direflion 
north-north-eafl.  On  the  6lh  May  he  arrived  at  the 
firil  ifland,  which  is  150  verfts  long  and  80  verfts 
broad,  in  the  wideft  parts,  and  20  verlls  in  the  nar- 
roweft.  In  the  middle  is  a  lake  of  confiderable  extent, 
but  very  ftiallow,  but  the  borders  of  which  arc  (Icep. 

The 
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The  whole  Ifland,  except  three  or  four  inconfidcrablc 
rocky  mountains,  is  tompofccl  of  ice  and  fai;d ;  and,  iis 
the  Ihorcs  fall,  from  the  hent  of  llic  fun's  thnwiiij; 
them,  the  tufks  nnd  bones  of  tlie  mammoth  nrc  found 
in  great  al)und;uKe.  To  ufe  ChvoinoiT'b  own  expitf- 
fion,  the  ill  ind  is  formed  of  the  bones  of  this  extra- 
ordinary animal,  mixed  with  the  horns  and  heads  of 
the  buffalo,  or  fomething  like  it,  and  fonie  horns  of 
the  rhinoceros ;  now  and  then,  but  very  rarely,  they 
find  a  thin  bone,  very  ftraight,  of  coniidcriible  length, 
and  formed  like  a  ftreiv. 

"  The  fecond  ifland  is  20  verfts  diftant  from  this, 
low,  and  without  drift-wood;  50  verfts  in  lengtii,  and 
from  20  to  30  verlls  broad.  Here  alfo  the  tudis  and 
other  bones  are  found  ;  and  great  numbers  ot  the  arc- 
tic foxts  are  to  be  met  with  on  both.  'I'iie  furfice  is 
a  bed  of  mofs  of  coufiderable  thickncfs,  producing  a 
few  low  pi.)nts  and  flowers,  fuch  as  grow  about  the 
borders  of  the  lev  fea.  This  mofs  may  be  H  ripped  off 
as  you  would  take  a  carpet  trora  a  floor,  and  the  earth 
underneatii  appears  like  clear  ice  and  niver  thaws  ; 
tlicfe  f|iots  are  called  kaltiifne. 

"  The  ftraits  to  the  tliird  ifland  are  too  vcrrts 
acrofs.  He  travelled  along  the  fliore,  and  on  the  2 J II 
May  difcouered  a  confiderable  river,  near  which  he 
found  the  kettle,  palma,  and  feme  cut  wood,  in  the 
fame  place  and  fituation,  as  they  had  been  left  by 
Lachoff's  companions  three  years  before  Chvoinoff's 
arrival..  This  river  he  called  Izarcvaia  Reka,  in  con- 
fequence  of  having  difcovered  it  on  the  2  I  It  of  May. 
The  fhorc  was  covered  with  drift-wood,  all  of  it  ex- 
tremely fluttered.  Afcending  to  the  top  of  a  very 
lofty  mountain,  he  faw  a  mountainous  land  as  far  as  his 
eye  could  trace  in  clear  weather,  extending  eaff,  weft, 
and  north.  Continuing  his  route  along  the  coall  100 
verrt s,  he  obferved  three  rivers,  each  of  which  brought 
down  a  great  quantity  of  wood,  and  abounded  in  filh  ; 
and  here  the  nerk,  a  Ipecies  of  falmon  frequenting 
Ochotik  and  Kamtfchatka,  was  in  abund.mcc,  thcu^h 
not  found  in  the  Kovima  or  Indigirkn.  On  this  land 
he  puffed  the  lummer,  and  returned  in  the  autumn  to 
Swatoi  Nofs. 

"  I  afked,  whether  he  obferved  any  regular  ebb  or 
flow  of  the  tide?  He  faid,  'that  he  did  not  obferve  any 
remarkable  alteration  :'  Whether  he  recolleifled  how 
the  current  let?  '  H^-  believed  to  the  well:*  Whether 
the  water  vvas  fait?  'Yes,  and  very  bitter.'  He  farther 
obferved,  that  there  were  whales  and  belluga,  white 
bears,  wolves,  and  rein-deer.  No  growing  wood  was 
to  be  feen,  and  the  mountains  were  bare  ftone.  None 
of  thele  travellers  took  any  notice  of  the  depth  of  the 
water,  nor  were  they  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
tides." 

We  account  it  worth  while  to  take   notice   of  thefe 


philofoplieis  fafls;  partly,  becaufe  no  circumftance  that  can  tend  to 
labout  tlie     elucidate  the  genera!  ftruclure  of  this  globe,  or  point 
'  '        cat   its    different  produflior.s,  ouyht  to  be  regarded  as 
unimpottant;  and  partly, becaufe  lome  philofophers  have 
attempted,  from  the  remains  of  animals  which  appear 
to   have   once   inhabited  the  dreary  regions  within  the 
-  polar  circle,  to  infer   that   thefe   countries   mutt   once 
have  poffcffed  a_  better  climate,  more  favourable  to  aiji- 
mal  life,  which   mud  have  been  altered   by  fome  ex- 
traordinary change  in  the  allronomical  pofitior,  or  in 
the  genet  al  temperature  of  the  earth. 


Befides  the  rivets  we  have  already  noticed,  Siberia 
contains  many  others ;  the  chief  of  which  rife  near  tlie 
northern  front  of  the  hi^h  region  of  Tartary,  and  ^f' y^u^ts  ijl 
reive  the  rell  as  tributnry  itrcnms  in  their  puff.igc  to  Siberia, 
the  Icy  fea  ;  the  priiicipil  arc  the  Lena,  the  fenifea, 
and  the  Oby.  The  del(;ription  of  them  all  is  limilar. 
'J'hey  flow  through  a  country  containing  a  very  trifling 
population,  but  which  is  as  varied  in  it>  furface  and  in 
its  mineral  productions  as  any  other  pait  of  the  world  : 
We  Ihall  here  take  notice  of  the  Lena  only,  as  a  de- 
fcription  of  it  will  afford  a  fufficient  general  idea  of  the 
rell.  ■  105 

About  a  hundred  miles  weff-fouth-wefl  of  a  fmall  K.'*"^' ^'■•» 
Ruffian  village  called  Katjhoga  Pri/lan,  the  Lena  takes '''■■''■'"'"'• 
its  rile  fiom  an  inconfiderable  lake  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Altai,  near  the  Baikal  lake.  It  Hows  in  a 
gentle  and  uninterrupted  flream,  though  here  and  there 
imiieded  by  lliallows  at  a  late  feafon,  to  about  the  di- 
ffance  of  300  miles  from  its  fource  ;  when  it  deepens 
confiderably.  The  direflion  is  very  winding,  but  pret- 
ty uniformly  eaff-north-eafl  to  Yakutfk,  and  nearly 
noith  from  thence  to  its  difcharge  into  the  Icy  lea, 
about  the  latitude  71°  3c'  and  longitude  127°  call  of 
Greenwich,  after  a  courle  of  3450  geographical  miles. 
The  appearance  that  it  afT'^mcs  is  continually  varying. 
In  fome  places,  mountains  bound  the  channel  on  both 
fides,  clothed  to  the  fummils  with  (lately  pines ;  in 
others  they  are  barren,  projecfing  into  the  river,  and 
turning  its  courfe,  taking  fantaftic  lliapes,  refembling 
ruins  of  large  buildings,  towers,  and  churches  j  the 
chafms  overgrown  with  hawthorn,  currant  buflies,  dog 
rofcs,  &.C,  In  fome  places  the  mountains  retreat  in- 
land for  miles,  forming  a  back  ground  to  extenfivc 
plains,  and  expofing  a  raifeiably  built  town,  furround- 
ed  with  corn  fields,  gardens,  and  pallure  grounds,  with 
a  few  herds  of  cattle  grazing:  Thefe  openings  are  fre- 
quent, at  unequal  dillances  of  five  to  forty  verlls  from 
each  other,  and  are  always  occupied  by  villages  as  far 
as  Olekma,  1800  verlls  from  Katfliuga.  All  beyond 
is  defolate,  except  a  few  huts  inhabited  by  convifts 
who  have  the  charge  of  horfes  for  the  polls,  and  the 
to'^vns  of  Petroftfky,  Yakutfk,  and  Giganfk.  The  befl 
of  them  is  only  a  coUeffion  of  huts  inhabited  by  priefts 
and  their  attendants,  officers,  and  Coffacks,  who  teach 
obedience,  and  enforce  the  payment  of  tribute  from 
the  wandering  tribes  of  Tartars  that  infefl  the  rveigh-  206 
bourhood.  The  following  are  the  rivers  that  flow  in- Rivers 
to  the  Lena. — The  Ilga,  J70  verfls  from  Katlliuga. ''' ^^|_''g '"- 
The  Koot,  469  verlls  from  the  fame  place.  Very  near 
the  elluary  of  this  river  is  a  fait  lake,  which  is  very 
fliallow,  and  works,  the  property  of  the  prtlcnt  ilpra- 
vink  of  the  dillrift,  at  which  one  boiling  produces 
1080  pounds  weight  of  fait.  Marakofka,  601  verfts 
from  Katfliuga.  M.ikarova,  690.  Kiringa,  77S.  Vi- 
tima,  1  178.  This  lall  river  Hows  from  3  L.ke  eall  of 
the  Baikal.  It  is  neatly  equal  to  the  L^na  in  width, 
depth,  and  extent  j  and  is  famous  for  fables,  Ivnx,  fox, 
ermine,  fquirrel,  and  deer.  The  fables  of  this  river 
and  of  the  Morao,  which  falls  into  it  300  verfts  from 
the  difcharge,  are  very  valuable,  and  of  a  f\:perior  qua- 
lity. Numbers  of  Tungoofe  travel  about  here  on 
the  chale.  Three  verlls  up  this  river  are  the  mean- 
tains  that  produce  talc.  Specimens  have  been  foimerly 
found,  28  inches  fquare,  and  tranfparcnt  as  glafs  ; 
W'hat  is  now  found  is  very  fmall,  but  perfectly  pellu- 
cid. 
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ciJ.  All  t'ae  windows  of  thefe  parts  are  glazed  with 
it.  The  river  PelliJui,  1202  verfts  from  Katllmga  ; 
alfo  famous  for  the  above  mentioned  animals,  and  the 
laft  place  that  produces  corn.  Sparrows  and  magpies 
are  not  feen  farther  north:  they  only  came  here  about 
the  year  1780,  after  the  ground  had  begun  to  be  cul- 
tivated. The  Nuye,  1475  verfts  from  Katfhuga. 
The  Yerba,  1505.  The  I'atama,  1575.  The  Oo- 
naghtali,  1595.  The  Olekma,  1822.  The  Aldan, 
2600.  Bclides  feveral  rivers  farther  north  of  no  ma- 
terial confequence. 

The  mod  remarkable  of  the  native  tribes  of  Siberia 
are  the  Tungoofe,  the  Yakutl,  and  the  Burati  ;  all  of 
whom  appear  to  have  originally  delcended  thither  from 
the  fouthern  and  more  elevated  regions  of  Tartary.  To 
thefe  may  be  added  the  Coffacks,  whom  the  Ruffians 
have  everywhere  introduced.      The  Tungoofe  wander 
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not  his  wives.     They  arc  rather  below  th..  ....iddle  fize,       Afii, 

and  extremely  aftive  ;  have  lively  fmiling  countcnan- ^~"v-" 
ces,  with  fmall  eyes ;  and  both  fcxes  are  great  lovers 
of  brandy.  They  declare  that  they  know  no  greater 
curfe  than  to  live  in  one  place,  like  a  RufTnn  or  Ya- 
kut, where  filth  accumulates,  and  fills  the  habitation 
with  llench  and  diieafe.  ,„ 

The  Yrikuti,  or  Socha,  are  a  Tartar  tribe  that  ori- Yakut*. 
ginally  dcfcended  into  the  country  of  Siberia  from  the 
high  regions  on  the  louth.  A  nation  of  Mongals  in- 
habiting a  part  of  the  country  near  China  alio  call 
themfelves  Socha,  and  fpeak  the  fame  language  as  the 
Yakuti.  The  RufTians  dilcovered  them  in  1620:  they 
were  divided  into  many  tribes,  and  the  d;flt.nlions  that 
exirted  among  them  contributed  to  their  being  fubdu- 
ed.  Their  number  is  computed  nt  50,000  males;  but 
the   population    is   declining.      They  complain   of  the 


over  an  amazing  extent  of  ground,   from  the  mouth  of      opprefllon  of  the  Ruffian  government,  and  of  late,  as 
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the  Amour  to  the  Baikal  lake,  the  rivers  Angara  or 
Tungoolka,  Lena,  Aldan,  Yudoma,  Mayo,  (Jd,  the 
fea  coali  of  Ochotlk,  the  Amicon,  Kovima,  Indigirka, 
Alafey,  the  coafl  of  the  Icy  fea,  and  all  the  mount;.ins 
of  thele  parts,  conflantly  on  the  look-out  for  animals 
()(  the  chafe.  They  feldom  refide  more  than  fix  tiays 
in  one  place,  but  rcinove  their  tents,  though  it  be  to 
the  fmall  dirtance  of  20  fathoms  ;  and  this  only  in  the 
flfliing  fcafon,  and  during  the  time  of  coUefting  ber- 
ries. They  leave  their  fupplies  of  dried  fiQi  and  ber- 
ries in  large  boxes,  built  on  trees  or  poles,  tor  the  be- 
nefit of  themfelves  and  their  tribes  in  travelling  during 
the  winter.  Berries  they  dry  by  mixing  them  with  the 
■undigefled  food  (Ziehen)  out  of  the  flomach  of  the 
rein-deer,  making  thin  cakes,  which  they  fpread  on 
the  bark  of  trees,  and  dry  upon  their  huts  in  the  fun 
or  wind.  They  feem  callous  to  the  eficfls  of  heat  or 
cold  ;  their  tents  are  covered  with  fliamoy,  or  the  in- 
ner bark  of  the  birch,  which  they  render  as  pliable  as 
leather,  by  rolling  it  up,  and  keeping  it  for  fome  time 
in  the  fleam  of  boiling  water  and  Imoke.  Their  win- 
ter drefs  is  the  fkin  of  the  deer,  or  of  the  wild  fheep, 
drtfTed  with  the  hair  on  ■,  a  breaff-piece  of  the  fame, 
whicii  ties  round  the  neck,  and  reaches  down  to  the 
waift,  widening  towards  the  bottom,  and  neatly  orna- 
mented with  embroidery  and  beads  ;  pantaloons  of  the 
fome  materials,  whfch  alio  furnifh  them  with  fliort 
flockings,  and  boots  of  the  legs  of  rein-deer,  with  the 
hair  outAard  ;  a  fur  cap  and  gloves.  Their  fummer 
drefs  only  differs  in  being  fimple  leather  without  the 
hair.  They  commonly  hunt  with  the  bow  and  arrow; 
but  fome  have  rifle-barreled  guns.  They  do  not  like 
to  bury  their  dead,  but  place  the  body,  dreflVd  in  its 
beft  apparel,  in  a  ffrong  box,  and  fufpcnd  it  between 
two  trees.  The  implements  of  the  chafe  belonging  to 
the  deceafed  are  buried  under  the  box.  Except  a  lor- 
cerer  is  very  near,  no  ceremony  is  obfervcd  ;  but  in 
his  prefence  they  kill  a  deer,  offer  a  part  to  the  de- 
mons, and  eat  the  rcfl.  They  allow  polygamy  ;  but 
the  f-.rll  wife  is  the  chief,  and  is  attended  by  the  relf. 
The  ceremony  of  marriage  is  a  fimple  purchafc  of  a 
girl  from  iicr  father;  from  20  to  100  deer  are  given, 
or  the  bridcv.rnom  works  a  dated  time  tor  the  benefit 
of  the  bride's  father.  7"hc  unmarried  are  not  remark- 
able for  challity.  A  man  will  give  his  daughter  for  a 
time  to  any  friend  or  traveller  that  he  takes  a  liking 
to;  if  he  has  no  daughter  he  will  give  his  fervaijt,  but 


already  mentioned,  many  of  them  have  emigrated  to 
the  river  Amoor,  to  enjoy  the  advantages  arifing  from 
the  proteflion  of  the  milder  and  more  popular  govern- 
ment of  the  Chinefe. 

There  is  perhaps  no  nation  in  the  world  that  can  ex- TTieir  per- 
hibit  a  greater  variety  with  regard  to  fize  than  the  Ya-fons. 
kuti.  The  affluent,  wbofe  dwellings  are  fituated  about 
the  meadows  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Virchoyanfkj 
chain,  are  from  five  feet  ten  inches  to  fix  feet  four 
inches  high,  well  proportioned,  extremely  firong,  and 
very  aflive  ;  while  the  indigent  inhabitants  of  the 
more  northerly  parts  are  in  general  below  the  middle 
fize,  indolent,  and  of  an  unhealthy  complexion  ;  evi- 
dently Ifunted  by  the  badnefs  of  their  food,  the  feveri- 
ty  of  the  climate,  and  the  want  of  proper  clothing. 
Their  wealth  confitls  of  horles  and  horned  cattle.  The 
private  property  of  no  individual  at  prcfent  exceeds 
2000,  all  fpecies  included;  formerly,  numbeis  of  them 
polfefied  20,000.  2T2 

With  regard  to  their  capacity  of  fupporting  them- Means  of 
fclves,  they  are  independent.  Their  only  necefl'ariesf"'''''^''"*'- 
are,  a  knife,  hatchet  (or  palma),  Rmt  and  Ifeel,  and  a 
kettle  ;  and  with  thefe  articles  the  all-providing  hand 
of  God  fulhciently  fupplies  tiieni,  and  capacitates  them 
to  furnifli  the  other  tribes.  From  the  iron  ore  of  the 
Vilui  they  make  their  own  knives,  hatchets,  &c.  and 
of  fuch  temperature  as  baffles  the  more  enlightened  art 
of  the  Rutlians.  This  ore  may  be  called  native  iron, 
from  the  little  trouble  they  have  in  preparing  it.  Eve- 
ry utcnfil  and  article  of  drefs  they  make  ihemlelves.  213 

Tanghra  is  with  them  the  general  name  of  god,  orReligior  of 
perhaps  of  the  fuprerae  God  ;  but  they  have  other  dei- ''"^  ^''''•"'" 
ties,  whofe  names  are  in  their  language  defcriptive  of 
their  attributes.  One  of  thefe  is  ityled  jdar-toyon, 
(or  the  merciful  chief.)  To  him  they  afrr.be  tiie  crea- 
tion, and  fuppofe  that  he  has  a  wife,  wlioni  they  call 
Kubey  Chatoon,  (lliining  in  glory).  They  arc  t)oth  al- 
mighty. Another  god,  called  Wechfyl,  (the  advocate), 
carries  up  their  prayers,  and  executes  the  Hill  of  the 
godhead.  He  fometimes  appears  among  thtm,  .iru- 
ming  the  form  of  a  white  flallion,  or  of  any  bird,  fiom 
the  eagle  to  the  cuckoo.  It  is  he  that  intercedes  for 
them,  and  procures  all  dcfirable  things.  The  wife  of 
Wechfyt,  is  cMtA  Ak/yi,  (the  giver). ^  Thefe  are  th;ir 
benevolent  gods,  together  with  a  being  whom  they 
adore  in  the  fun.  They  regard  the  fire,  as  containing 
a  pecviliar  being  poffclfed  both  of  good  and  evil  quali- 
ties, 
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Afu-  flc«,  and  (o  v/liom  thcv  co;iflantly  offer  f^crificcs. 
—V——'  Their  malevolent  aerial  fpirits  are  very  nurncroui  ; 
they  hnve  no  Ids  than  27  tribes  or  conipaiiics  of  ihcm. 
Their  chief  they  call  Ouloo  'Toyort :  he  h.is  a  wilt  and 
many  chilclicii.  •  Su^at  Toyo;),  the  gorl  of  thunrter, 
is  his  miniftcr  of  immediate  vengeance.  {•Si'g  li  fi5»nifi':i 
a  hatchet).  The  reft  they  dillin^uilh  by  the  iiimes 
of  different  colours.  Cattle  and  horfcs  arc  f:icrcd  to 
the  (liiTercnt  fpirits  whofe  colours  they  bear.  Ihey 
reckon  eight  tribes  of  fpirits  inhabiting  Munj;  Taar 
(evcrlafling  mifery).  Their  chief  is  called  Ajhary 
Bioho  (the  mighty),  'i'hcy  have  ivive?,  and  tlie  cattle 
facred  to  them  ate  quite  black  :  Their  departed  (lia- 
mans,  or  mai^icians,  are  fuppoftd  to  unite  to  thefc. 
Thev  dread  preatly  an  evil  ^oddef",  whom  they  call 
E/iach/ys,  (cowhcrdefs).  Siie  damages  the  cows,  intliffs 
difurders  on  them,  dcdroys  calves,  &Lz.  -  She  is  fre- 
rjiientlv  honoured  with  propitiatory  facriHcts. 

Their  magirinns,  or  Ihaman";,  are  chielly  men, 
though  a  fc'v  of  them  arc  women.  Young  maj^iti.ms 
are  inllruflcd  by  an  oil  profcfTor  of  the  ait,  who  con- 
dufts-  thtm  to  the  moll  folitary  places  of  the  ivoods  ; 
(hews  them  the  favourite  fpots  of  the  fpirits  of  the  air 
and  of  the  pit,  and  teaches  tiiem  to  invoke  their  power 
and  prevail  with  them  to  appear.  The  magicians  have 
a  peculiar  drefs,  confifling  of  a  leather  jacket,  and  an 
apron  reaching  from  the  chin  to  the  knees.  The  whole 
is  ornamented  all  over  with  iron  plates,  and  pieces  of 
iron  and  brals,  hanging,  which  make  a  difmal  noife 
when  they  agitate  their  bodies,  during  the  fantaflic  but 
childilh  ceremonies  which  they  perform  while  diiving, 
as  they  fay,  the  demons  out  of  fick  people.  They  ufe 
a  tambour  in  their  ceremony,  and  are  the  prjells  and 
phyficians  in  the  tribe. 

In  their  roving  parties,  on  the  chafe  or  travelling, 
they  only  take  with  them  a  fcanty  lupply  of  koumifs, 
depending  on  chance  for  the  retl  ;  and  (hould  their 
purluits  prove  unfortunate,  they  find  their  food  in  the 
inner  bark  of  the  pines  and  birch-trees,  or  the  different 
edible  roots.  Squirrels  are  in  their  eftimation  very 
good  eating,  but  their  favourite  food  is  the  whirling 
marmot.  Of  all  their  provifion=,  however,  koumifs  is 
the  moft  valued  ;  it  is  formed  of  mare's  milk,  collcdtcd 
in  large  leather  buckets,  wide  at  bottom,  and  narrow 
at  the  top  :  each  containing  about  an  anker.  Into 
this  is  a  fmall  piece  of  the  ftomach  of  a  calf  or  colt  is 
thrown,  and  fome  water  mixed  with  it  :  it  is  agitated 
till  it  ferments,  and  acquires  an  agreeable  acidity  j 
and  when  taken  in  great  quantities  it  has  an  intoxica- 
ting quality  (See  Koumiss).  Of  this  drink  everyone 
collefts  as  much  as  ht  can  ;  and  fome  of  the  chiefs  ob- 
tain more  than  500  ai.kers  of  it.  A  day  is  then  fix- 
ttionof  kou-  ed  upon  by  each  chief  to  confecrate  his  ftock,  which  is 
^"  performed  as  follows  : — A  fummer  hut  is  built  of  thin 

poles,  of  a  conical  form,  covered  with  the  inner  bjrk 
of  birch,  on  fome  extenfive  meadow.  It  is  ornament- 
ed, infide  and  out,  with  branches  of  the  birch-tree, 
and  a  hearth  is  made  in  the  centre.  Relations  and  ac- 
quaintances are  invited  to  the  banquet  ;  but  all  guefts 
are  welcome,  of  every  nation,  indifcriminately.  The 
magicians,  or  rtiamans,  take  the  head  feats  ;  others  are 
feated  according  to  the  eflimation  of  their  feniority. 
When  the  hut  is  full,  the  elder  lliim-tn  rifes,  and  com- 
mands one  of  the  Socha  that  he  knows  to  be  qualified 
(namely,  that  has  not  feen  a  corpfe  within  the  month, 
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and  that  never  has  been  accufcd  of  theft,  or  i,r:iiing  ''■''»• 
f.ilfc  ivilnef»  agtiind  any  body,  v. hich  defiles  them  for'  /~~ 
ever,  and  renders  them  unqualified  for  this  facred  and 
folemn  talk),  to  t;.kc  a  laigc  goblet,  called  a  t/fjoron, 
which  is  ukd  to  drink  outof  uii  (olemn  occafions,  and 
fill  it  with  k^umifj  out  o(  the  firrt  fymir  ;  then  to  place 
himltlt  before  the  hearth,  with  his  face  to  the  call, 
holding  the  l(horoii  to  his  bread  about  two  minute"^. 
He  then  pours  koutriils  three  times  on  the  hot  ember*, 
as  an  offering  to  Aar  Toyon.  Turning  a  veiy  little 
to  the  right,  he  pours  three  times  to  Kubty  Chatoon  ; 
then,  to  the  fcuth,  he  o3ets  in  the  f.imc  manner  to  each 
of  the  henevoier.t  gods.  With  his  face  to  the  weft,  he 
pours  ihrcc  times  to  the  27  tribes  of  aerial  fpirits,  and 
three  times  to  the  north  to  the  eight  tribes  of  the  pi', 
and  to  the  manes  of  their  departed  forcerers.  After 
a  lliort  p.iulc,  he  ccpcludes  his  libation  by  an  offering 
to  Enacl.fys,  the  cowherdef;.  The  forcererthen  turns 
the  man  with  his  face  to  the  eaft,  and  commences  n 
prayer  aloud,  thanking  the  godhe-d  for  all  favours  re- 
ceived, and  foliciting  a  continuance  of  their  bounty. 
On  concluding  his  prayer,  le  takes  off  his  cap,  with 
which  he  f.ms  himfelf  three  times,  and  cries  out  aloud, 
"  Oorui"  (grant),  which  is  repeated  by  all  pftfent. 
Tlie  elder  (liaman,  then,  taking  the  tlhoron,  drinks  a 
little,  and  hands  it  to  his  brethren  of  the  fame  order, 
from  wljom  it  paffes  to  the  company  as  they  fit,  except 
fuch  as  are  defiled.  Women  are  not  admitted  into  tho 
hut ;  nor  are  they  or  the  difqiialified  allc.ved  any  of 
the  koumifs  out  of  the  firft  fymir,  which  they  call  lanc- 
tified,  as  poffefTing  the  power  of  puiifying  and  ftrcngth- 
ening  in  a  divine  ftnfe.  They  all  now  go  out  of  the 
hut,  and  feat  themftlves  on  the  ftrewed  branches  of 
birches,  in  half  circles,  fronting  the  eaft.  All  the  fy- 
mirs  are  carried,  and  placed  between  tlie  branches  of 
trees  fluck  in  the  earth,  and  they  commence  drinking  ; 
every  crcfcent  having  their  fymirs,  tlhoron,  and  prefi- 
ding  (liaraan  who  fills  the.  goblet,  and  puflies  it  about 
with  the  courfe  of  the  fun.  The  quantity  that  they 
drink  is  incredible.  Tournaments  nov;  begin  ;  wreft- 
ling,  running,  leaping,  ,&c.  •,  and  if  any  one  carry  off 
the  prize  in  all  the  achievements,  he  is  eftcemed  as 
particularly  favoured  by  the  deities,  and  receives  mote 
refpecl  and  credit  in  his  teflimony  than  falls  to  the  lot 
of  a  common  man.  Wlien  the  ceremony  is  finished, 
they  mount  their  horfes,  forming  half  circle':,  drinking 
a  parting  draught,  and  wheeling  round  with  the  fun's 
courfe,  ride  home.  Women  attend,  and  form  parties 
among  thenifelves  at  fome  diflaiice  from  the  men,  where 
they  drink,  dance,  &c.  ^j^ 

The  Yakuti  or  Socha,  in  their  intercourfe  svith  each  Chaiaiter, 
other,  have  few  atrocious  vices.  Robberies  are  fel- 
dom  committed;  they  lometimes,  indeed,  lofe  their  cat- 
tle from  their  ftraying  in  tliefe  wide  countries.  If  fto- 
len,  detection  is  almoll  certain,  as  they  relate  all  their 
loffrs  at  every  public  meeting  ;  in  confequence  of  which, 
if  the  loft  beaft  has  been  feen,  information  is  given,  and 
it  is  traced.  A  thief  is  not  only  compelled  to  make 
reftoration,  but  to  "make  good  all  the  loffes  of  other 
Yakut  during  the  year,  whether  he  has  ftolen  the  pro- 
perty or  not.  If  one  is  accufed  of  liaving  ftolen  cattle, 
and  eaten  or  killed  thrm,  he  mull  either  pay  for  them, 
receive  a  Hogging,  which  is  very  difgraccful,  or  take 
an  oath  of  his  innocence,  which  is  acminil^ered  with  fo 
many  fuperftitious  folemnities,    that  innocent  perfons 
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ATia.       will  often   rather  pay  the  damages  than  take  the  oath. 
'~^  They  are  very  revengeful  of  infults,  and  entail  upon 

their  progeny  the  duty  of  revenge  :  their  gratitude, 
however,  is  equal  to  their  refentinent  ;  they  never  for- 
get a  benefit  j  and  not  only  make  a  return,  but  recom- 
mend to  their  children  to  perfevcre  in  friendfhip  and 
gratitude  to  the  bencfaflors  of  their  parents.  They  are 
very  obedient  to  their  chiefs  and  old  men.  They  de- 
liberate in  council  on  all  matters  of  public  concern,  as 
the  courfe  v.hich  each  is  to  take  in  the  chale,  &c. 
The  old  men  are  furrounded  by  the  reft,  and  their  ad- 
vice is  implicitly  obeyed.  A  ycung  man  gives  his 
opinion  relpeftfuUy  and  cautioufly  ;  and,  even  when 
afked,  he  fubmits  his  ideas  to  the  judgment  of  the  old. 
They  are  extremely  hofpitable  and  attentive  to  travel- 
lers, and  are  very  inquifitive;  they  aik  queftions  frequent- 
ly, but,  at  the  fame  time,  they  anfvver  them  without 
cmbarraffment,  and  with  a  confiderable  appearance  of 
intelligence.  They  are  a  vigorous  race,  accuftomed 
to  travel  in  the  feverefl  frolls,  and  to  endure  hunger 
with  patience.  They  are,  however,  fubjeft  to  fome 
difeafes,  particularly  rheumatifms,  weaknefs  of  the 
eyes,  boils,  and  the  itch.  The  fmallpox  and  meafles 
hav^alfo  at  times  proved  very  rieftruftive  amongft; 
them. 

They  have  a  multitude  of  petty  fuperftitions,  inde- 
pendent of  their  religion.  Ravens,  crows,  and  cuckoos, 
are  ominous  birds  :  and,  if  thefe  perch  near  their  huts, 
they  dread  fome  misfortune,  which  can  only  be  averted 
by  (liooting  the  birds.  On  the  contrary,  eagles  and 
large  birds  of  prey  are  the  foreboders  of  good ;  and  al- 
moft  every  tribe  has  its  objeft  of  veneration,  but  not 
of  vvoriliip,  as  the  eagle,  the  fwan,  the  ftallion,  &c. 
They  always  take  care  to  make  the  doors  of  their  huts 
towards  the  eaft  j  the  fire-place  is  in  the  middle,  with 
the  back  of  the  chimney  towards  the  door  ;  the  fides 
of  the  hut  are  furnidied  with  benches  and  fmall  cabins, 
■which  ferve  for  llceping  places,  and  for  fitting  on. 
The  men  keep  upon  the  fouth  fide  and  the  women  up- 
on the  north.  Except  the  hofteh,  no  woman  may  pre- 
fent  food  to  a  male  itranger  in  front  of  the  fire- place, 
but  niuft  walk  round  the  chimney  to  prefcnt  it.  They 
never  wafli  the  vcfiels  that  contain  their  food  ;  but, 
when  a  did)  is  emptied,  they  clean  it  as  well  as  they 
can  with  their  fingers,  accounting  it  ominous,  or  that 
it  forcbot^es  a  Ic.ircity,  to  wafli  away  any  part  of  their 
food.  Their  earthen  vefl'els  are  preferved  extremely 
clean  by  repeated  burnings,  as  the  fire  confumes  what 
adhered  to  the  fides.  Before  eating  any  thing,  they 
coll  a  morfel  into  the  fire.  Every  Yakut  has  two 
names,  and  is  only  called  by  the  right  name,  in  cafes 
of  necfffity,  to  avoid  the  fearch  of  evil  fpirits.  They 
never  mention  the  dead,  unlefs  allcgorically,  and  for- 
fake  the  hut  in  which  any  one  has  expired. 

Polygamy  is  allowed  among  thrm,  and  fome  have 
fix  wives,  but  the  firft  is  refpefltd  by  all  the  rtfl,  and 
thty  dwell  in  fcparate  huts  :  their  marriage  ceremonies 
SaxtrV  £k.  are  extremely  formal.  A  young  man,  who  wilhcs  to 
ftdition.  marry,  fends  his  friend  to  aik  the  confent  of  the  bride's 
father,  and  what  kalym  (purchafc)  he  demands;  that 
is,  how  ranny  hotf  s  and  cattle,  as  alfo  the  quantity  of 
raw  meat,  horfe  flclh,  and  beef,  that  he  requires  for 
treats  and  fcafts  ;  this  they  call  kurini  ;  half  of  the 
quantity  is  always  given  in  preftnts  to  the  bridegroom 
by  the  bride's  father,  and  is  called  jr//j'.     The  daugh- 
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ter's  inclinations  are  always  confulted  ;  and,  if  (lie  does 
not  objeft,  the  kalyin  and  kurim  are  llipulated.  The 
bridegroom  kills  two  fat  mares,  drefl'es  the  heads  whole, 
and  the  flefti  in  pieces,  and  goes  with  three  or  four 
friends  to  the  father  of  the  bride.  On  his  arrival  at 
the  hut,  one  of  his  friends  enters,  and  places  one  of  the 
drefl'ed  horle's  heads  before  the  fire,  and  returns  to  his 
companions  without  ipeaking  a  word.  They  then  all 
enter  the  hut  ;  and  a  Ibrcerer  being  placed  oppofite  the 
fire,  the  bndegioom  kneels  on  one  knee  with  his  face 
towards  it,  into  v\hlch  butter  is  thrown  ;  he  then  lifts 
up  his  cap  a  little,  and  nods  his  head  three  times  with- 
out bowing  his  body.  The  lorcerer  pronounces  him 
the  happy  man,  and  prophefies  a  fucceffion  of  happy 
years,  &.c.  Then  the  bridegroom  rifes,  bows  to  the 
father  and  mother,  and  takes  his  feat  oppofite  the 
bride's  place,  but  keeps  fiient.  The  meat  is  then 
brought  in,  and  the  father  of  the  bride  dilhibutes  it 
among  his  own  friends,  but  kills  »  fat  mare  to  treat 
his  new  guefts.  Supper  being  over,  the  bridegroom 
goes  to  bed  ;  the  bride,  who  has  not  been  prcfent,  is 
conduced  into  the  hut,  and  to  his  bed,  by  fome  old 
women,  and  they  lleep  together  ;  fometimts,  however, 
the  bride  does  not  appear  at  the  firft  vifit.  In  the 
morning  the  friends  return  home,  but  the  bridegroom 
remains  three  or  four  days.  A  time  is  now  fixed  for 
payment  of  the  kalym,  either  at  the  new  or  full  moon. 
The  kalym  and  kurim  are  then  carried  without  any  ce- 
remony, and  delivered  in  the  prefence  of  many  friends, 
who  are  feafted,  and  tlie  bridegroom  remains  again 
three  or  four  days,  and  fixes  a  time  to  receive  the 
bride  at  his  own  dwelling,  which  muft  be  new  built  on 
purpofe  ;  and  this  alio  at  the  new  or  full  moon.  All 
her  relations,  male  and  females,  with  friends  and  neigh- 
bours, fometimes  more  than  a  hundred,  accompany  the 
bride  with  her  father  and  mother,  taking  with  them 
eight  or  ten  fymirs  full  of  melted  butter,  and  the  dref- 
fed  meat  of  three  mares.  They  go  to  the  new  liut 
prepared  for  them  ;  three  men  are  fent  to  the  bride- 
groom in  his  old  hut,  and  the  greateft  drinkers  are 
chofen  for  this  purpofe.  On  entering,  the  firft  fays, 
"  we  are  come  to  fee  your  dwelling,  and  to  fix  pofts 
before  your  door."  They  then  kneel  on  one  knee  be- 
fore the  fire  :  an  ayack  is  filled  with  koumils,  and  hand- 
ed  by  two  men  to  the  three  kneeling  j  each  of  whom 
empties  an  ayack  at  three  draughts.  They  then  rife 
and  go  out,  all  the  company  laluting  them  with  one 
cheer.  Three  others  enter  ;  the  fiill  with  nine  fables, 
the  fecond  with  nine  foxes,  and  the  third  with  twenty- 
leven  ermine  Ikins  ;  thefe  they  hang  on  a  peg  in  the 
chief  corner  of  the  hut,  and  retire.  Then  ,a  number 
of  women  condiift  the  bride,  her  face  being  covered 
with  ermine  fkins,  to  the  hut  j  the  entrance  has  a 
wooden  bar  placed  acrofs  it,  but  of  no  ftrength,  which 
the  biide  breaks  with  her  breail,  and  enters  the  hut.  She 
is  placed  before  tlie  fire,  holding  her  hands  open  before 
her,  into  which  fcven  pieces  of  fticks  are  put  ;  as  alfo 
feveral  pieces  of  butter,  which  ftie  throws  into  the  fire. 
The  (haman  pronounces  a  blcfTnig  ;  ftie  then  rifcs  and 
is  again  condufled,  with  her  face  concealed  all  the 
whilt,  to  the  new  hut,  where  the  cover  is  taken  from 
her  face.  The  bridegroom  enters,  and  feafts  his  gutfls 
two  days  ;  then  prefcnts  all  his  relations  with  cattle, 
over  and  above  the  kalym  ;  whicli  is,  however,  return- 
ed on  paying  their  formal  vifits,  perhaps  a  year  or  mote 
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afterwards.  When  a  child  is  about  to  be  born,  the 
■'  hulband  U  called,  and  two  /kilful  women,  in  his  prc- 
fence,  nlfill  llie  lUlivtry.  It  a  fon  be  born,  a  fat  mare 
is  killed  on  the  third  day  ;  all  the  nti^^hbours  arc  in- 
vited to  fupper  ;  the  child  is  rubbed  all  over  with  f.it, 
and  a  name  given  to  it,  the  more  inllj;niricaiit  the 
better  ;  for  an  defiant  name  would  only  entice  the 
demons  to  be  continually  about  it.  No  ceremony  is 
obfcrved  if  the  child  be  a  daughter. 

The  YnLuti  bury  a  dead  pnlun  in  his  beft  apparel, 
with  his  knife,  flint,  fteel,  tinder,  and  lome  meat,  tliat 
he  niay  not  hunger  on  the  road  to  the  dwelling  of 
fouls.  Two  holes  are  dug  under  a  tree  ;  a  favourite 
hurfe  of  the  deccafcd  is  killed  and  buried  in  one,  while 
the  corpfe  is  laid  in  the  other  :  a  fat  mare  is  killed, 
dreflcd,  and  eiten,  by  the  guelts  ;  her  (kin  is  fufpcnd- 
ed  on  the  tree,  under  which  the  body  lies  with  the 
head  to  the  well.  A  magician,  playing  upon  his  tam- 
bour, invokes  the  demons  to  let  the  (pirit  of  the  de- 
parted red  in  peace  ;  and  the  ceremony  is  finilhed 
by  filling  up  the  grave.  If  an  elder  brother  die, 
his  wives  become  the  property  of  the  younger  ;  but 
the  wives  of  a  younger  brother  become  free  at  his 
death. 

Their  drefs  is  limilar  to  that  of  the  Tungoofc,  but 
more  complete.  Their  principal  arts  confilt  of  work- 
ing iron  ore,  as  already  mentioned,  by  means  of  char- 
Coal,  rendering  it  malleable  without  any  previous  pro- 
ccfs  of  fufion,  and  of  drelTing  leather,  which  they  are 
faid  to  perform  with  wonderful  luccefs,  fo  as  to  render 
it  coiTiplctcly  water-prouf,  in  the  following  manner  : 
For  iymirs  or  buckets,  they  take  a  frelh  Ikinned  co« 's 
or  horfe's  hide,  and  ftecp  it  in  water  a  few  days,  when 
the  hair  eafily  rubs  oft'.  It  is  then  hung  up  till  nearly 
dry,  when  they  lay  it  in  blood  until  fuaked  through, 
and  then  hang  it  in  a  fnioky  place  for  a  confiderable 
time  ;  of  this  they  make  their  buckets  and  foles  of 
boots,  &c.  The  latter  are  completely  water-proof, 
aud  the  buckets  or  fyrairs  even  retain  oil.  The  legs 
of  boots  they  make  of  colts  or  calves  fkins,  fcraped 
and  rubbed  till  they  be  foft,  then  fewed,  lleeped  in 
blood,  and  dried  in  Imoke  ,  afterwards  blackened  with 
wood  coals,  and  fat,  fcveral  times,  and  fmoked  again  ; 
they  are  then  water-proof.  The  thread  with  which  they 
few  their  clothes  is  made  of  the  fincws  from  the  Kgs 
of  the  horle-deer  or  elk.  They  are  expert  archers, 
p.nd  have  a  plentiful  fupply  of  ariows  in  their  quivers. 
They  make  confiderable  quantities  of  hay,  and  collefl 
berries  which  they  prefervc  by  boiling.  To  lave  their 
hay,  they  kill  at  the  beginning  cf  winter  the  cattle 
they  intend  to  ufe  for  food,  and  let  it  freeze,  which 
preferves  it  frelh  and  good  during  the  whole  of  that 
feafon. 

Another  tribe  of  Siberians  inhabiting  the  fouthern 
parts  of  the  territory,  is  the  Burati.  1  hey  are  divid- 
ed into  a  great  number  of  feparate  fmall  tribes,  and 
are  alfo  a  race  of  Tartars.  They  poiTefs  immenle 
herds  of  cattle  and  horfes.  They  ..re  not  unacquaint- 
ed with  letters,  and  have  lamas  or  priefls,  like  the  in- 
habitants of  the  louthern  pans  of  High  Tartary.  There 
are  alfo  various  other  tribes,  fuch  as  the  Yukagiri,  the 
Tlhuvantfi,  Chatinfy,  Sue.  who  do  not  (eem  to  ciiiler 
in  their  manners  and  charafler  from  thofe  already  de- 
fcribed.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  appears  that  the 
population  of  Siberia  is  very  trilling.  It  is  great- 
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eft    towards    the    fouthern  boundary,  in  the  lalituJes      Afis, 
of  ihc  Baikal    lake  and   the   river  Amoor,   where  the  ~"~' 
climate  is  mildell.       To  give  an  idea  of  the  population 
of  ilic  lower  or  northern  part,  we  (Jiall  heie  Hate,  from 
the  work  already  quoted,  an  accnunt  of  the  number  oi  ^ ">•"'''  ^t- 
inhabitants  from  the  latitude  of  64°,    to  the  extremity/''^'''"'' 
of  the  north   coaft,  and    from   the   river  Kovima  well- 
ward   to   the  Anabara.     "  The  dillrifl  of  L'lOiiveilk 
comprehends   the    rivers    Kovimi,    Alalcy,    Indigirki, 
and  Yana,  and  ihofc  that  tlow  into  them  :   The  tribu- 
tary nations  are 

Yakuti                       -  -  2810 

L^mut  and  Tungoofc  -  742 

Yukagiri                   -  -  322 

Tlhuvantfi  and  Chatinly                 -  37 

39" 

Tribute   received    178S,  amounts  to  45'5o   rubles. 

"  The  circuit  is  about  6000  verftsin  circumference. 
The  dillrift  of  GiganOi,  a  town  north  of  Yakutfk,  on 
the  Lena,  contains  one  church,  two  government  hou- 
fcs,  fevcn  private  ones,  and  15  huts.  It  has  a  mayor 
{^orodnhjhtk)  and  his  chancery,  and  court  of  the  di- 
Ihift  (Jeinihoi  fuel)  and  a  majjidracy,  although  the  mer- 
chants are  mere  trading  pedlars,  and  only  two  I  thii.k  ia 
number.  Its  circuit  alio  is  about  6coo  verfts  from  the 
Yana  to  the  Anab.ira,  which  divides  the  governments 
of  Tobollk  and  Irkullk.     The  tributary  nations  are 

Yakuti  .  -  '449 

Tungoofc  -  -  489 

1958 

Tribute  received  in  1798,  56  fables,  262  foxes,  and 
1196  rubles  in  money. 

"  The  Rufllans  inhabiting  both  di(lri£ls,  including 
exiles,   &.C.  do  not  exceed  750  males." 

The  RulTian  inhabitants  or  the  better  paits  of  Sibe- R„(i5anj in 
ria,  tfpccially  towards  the  weft,  employ  themfclves  in  Siberia, 
the  cultivation  of    grain,    or  as  graziers   or    carriers. 
They   have   an  excellent  breed  of  horned  cattle,   with 
which,   as  well   as  with   butter,  they   fopply  both   the 
northern   and    ealtern  diftrifls  of   the  empire.      1  hey  • 

are  wealthy,  hofpitable,  healthy,  and  clean,  and  live 
under  no  controul  of  individuals,  only  paying  a  trilling 
lum  to  the  captain  of  the  dlllrift  for  government.  The 
Siberians  throughout  are  more  indufirious  and  indt.'pen- 
dent  than  any  RufTiaii  peifants,  and  live  far  more  com- 
fortably. They  are  making  confiderable  progrefs  in 
civilization,  and  this  is  perhaps,  fo  far  as  the  bulk  of 
the  people  are  concerned,  the  h^ppiell  part  of  that 
great  empire. 

We  now  return  to  the  territory  from  which  we   fetcf^n/ -Tar- 
out,  Grand  Tartary,  or  the  elevated  Irvel  tract  which  tar)-, 
conllitutes    the    central  region  of  ACa.       This    high 
country   poflefles   confiderable  variety  of  foil   and  ap- 
pe.irance.      Towards  China  is  an  immenfe  def>rt  form- 
ing the  boundary  of  that  empire.      It  confifts  of  fands, 
that  move  with  the  winds  like  the  current  of  a   river. 
N.iture  has  formed  three  paflagts  aCrofs  th.  m  by  means 
of  three  chains  of  mountains,  which,  as  in  Arabia  orni-i' rt'of 
in  Africa,  are  mixed  w-ith  pleafant  valleys  amidft  thefel-op.  jnd 
oceans  of  fand.     Travellers  who  take  any  other  courfe '■^'"" 
are  apt  to  be  overwhelmed  with  the   torrents  of  faod,'^''™"^     *" 
which  are  equally  dangerous  as  in  the  Arabian  dcferc. 
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ARa.  The  fini  of  thefe  communications  is  in  latitude  42° 
"""v"— '  north,  to  the  eaft-north-eall  of  Pekin  ;  the  fecond  to 
the  eaft  of  the  province  of  Shen-fi  ;  and  the  third  in 
latitude  32°,  to  the  eaft  of  Hami,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Thibet.  By  thefe  roads  a  fafe  accefs  was  given 
through  the  vaft  Tartarian  regions,  from  the  countries 
'  bordering  on  tlie  Cafpian  fea,  ?.nd  more  remotely  from 
Europe  itfelf,  to  cara^'ans  of  merchants,  who  had  no 
other  way  of  carrying  on  commerce  with  China  in  the 
middle  ages,  before  the  invention  of  the  mariners  com- 
pafs,  and  the  difcovery  of  the  paffage  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  had  laid  open  an  eafier  mode  of  com- 
munication. It  is  not  wonderful,  that  when  travel- 
ling in  thefe  dreary  folitudcs,  the  imaginations  of  men 
Ihould  have  been  haunted  and  terrified  by  illufions. 
Accordingly,  Marco  Polo,  a  traveller  in  the  middle 
ages  who  pafl'ed  through  the  great  defert,  which  hfe 
names  the  (/e/erl  of  Lofi,  fays,  thst  during  the  night, 
the  caravans  are  terrified  with  the  demons  which  haunt 
thefe  horrid  fands  and  dreadful  deferts  ;  the  travellers 
muft  be  careful  how  they  llray,  for  they  will  imagine 
themfelves  called  by  their  names  by  voices  familiar  to 
ihera,  till  they  are  brought  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice, 
and  fometiraes  they  will  he  entertained  with  aerial  mu- 
fic.  Thefe  romances  reached  Europe  ;  and  our  poet, 
Milton,  makes  the  lady  in  Comus,  when  benighted 
and  bewildered  on  her  way,  to  fpeak  in  the  ftyle  of 
them. 

"  A  thoufand  fantafies 


Begin  to  throng  into  my  .memory 
Of  calling  (hapes,  and  beck'ning  fliadows  dire, 
And  aery  tongues,  that  iyllable  men's  names 
On  fands  and  ihores  and  defert  wilderneffes." 

Even  thefe  deferts,  however,  are  not  entirely  dcftitute 
of  inh;iblt3iits,   as  a  few  Tartars  are   found  u^'jii  them, 
',      with  their  horfes,  affes,  and  mules. 
SoilofTsr-      The  reft  of  this  high  region   poflefles   a  confiderable 
t?.ry,  and     variety  of  foil.      In  general,  however,  though  it  bears 
inhabitants,  ab-jridance  of  trees  and  grafs,  the  climate  is  extremely 
fevere.     The  fummits  of  all   the  chains  of  mountains 
are  covered  with  perpetual  fnow,  which  augments  the 
cold  of  the   adjoining   plains.      Even   in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  it,  in  latitude  31°  39',  within  eight  degrees  of 
the  burning  Calcutta,  the  cold   is  frequently  found  to 
reach    29°    below  the   freezing  point,    and  this  even 
within  a  dwelling  houfe.     Th'e   high    country,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  looks  down    from   its  different  fides 
upon    Perfia,    India,   China,   and    Siberia,  towards  all 
which  it  is   furrounded   by  fteep  precipices  of  diftirult 
defcent,    which   exclude  its  inhabitants  from   holding 
any  eafy  intercourfe  with   thefe  regions.      Southward, 
however,  on  the  fide  of  India,  the  mountains  appear  to 
be  moft  precipitous,  and   the   approach    moft   difficult. 
Towards  Siberia,  on  the  north,  it  feems  lefs  fo,  and  ac- 
cordingly it  is  chiefly  in  that  direction,  or  by  thenorth- 
caft  or  fouth-weft,  that  the  Tartars  have  in  different 
ages  npproached  China  or   Perfia,   and  through   them 
the  fouthern  regions  of  the  Indies.   The  inhabitants  of 
this  lofty  territory  have  in  every  age  pofl"<  ITed  the  fame 
charaffer,  and  engaged  in  the  fame  occupations.  They 
have  fubfifted   in    a    paftoral    ftatc,   by   means  of  their 
flocks  and  herds,  and  upon  the  llefli  of  fuch    wild  ani- 
juals  as  they  could  obtain    by  the    cliafe.      They  have, 
at  the  fame  time,  been  rude,  and  in  general  illiterate 


barbarians,  poffelVmg  fimilar  manners  to  their  Siberian  Afia. 
kindred,  whom  we  have  already  defcribed,  the  Tun- '— v— — ' 
goofe,  the  Yakuti,  and  Burati.  It  is  a  fingular  cir- 
cumllance,  however,  that  in  the  fouthein  part  of  this 
territory,  called  Thibet,  a  fuperflition  Ihould  have  efta- 
blilhed  itfelf,  which  gives  to  an  eftabliflied  priefthood 
the  whole  dominion  of  the  ftate.  What  proves  in  a 
fingular  manner  the  influence  of  education  upon  man- 
kind, is  this,-*l«rt  the  fubjefts  of  the  lama,  or  high  pon- 
tiff of  the  Tartars  of  Thibet,  are  no  lefs  unwarlike  and 
unfit  to  defend  themfelves  againft  invaders,  than  the 
fubjefts  of  the  high-prieft,  who  in  the  regions  of  the 
weft  has  fo  long  occupied  the  capital  of  the  Csefars. 
This  corner,  however,  of  Grand  Tartary,  muft  be  re- 
garded merely  as  an  exception  to  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  people,  who  have  at  all  times  difplayed  the 
greateft  aptitude  for  military  enterprifes.  From  this 
high  region  the  great  conquerors  of  Afia  have  de- 
fcended,  and  under  the  names  of  Moguls,  Turks,  or 
Tartars,  have  repeatedly  overrun,  and  affumed  com- 
plete dominion  over  the  furrounding  civilized  nations.  2^7 

The  general  hiftory  of  the  great   continent  of  Afia  Hea  of  the 
maybe  ftated  in   a  few  words.     When  the  civilized '""°'')' "^ 
nations  which  occupy  the  coafts  of  it  on  the  weft,  the  •         "f 
fouth,   and  the  eaft,   are  well  governed  ;   when    fociety  tions. 
is  in  a  proper  ftate,  and  its  powers  can  be  direfled  with 
fkill  and  energy  for  the  public  proteflion,  Grand  Tar- 
tary becomes  a  place  of  little  importance,  or  is  merely 
regarded  as  a  giazing  territory  fit  for  the   breeding  of 
cattle,  which    periodically    are   brought   down    to   the 
great  markets  of  the   richer  countiies  in  which  they 
are  intended  to  be  fattened  and  confumed.      The  Tar- 
tars themfelves,  divided  into  an  immenfe  multitude  of 
tribes,   are  eafily  kept    by  the  intrigues  of  their  more 
artful  neighbours  in  a  ftate    of  conftant  domeftic  hofti- 
lity,  or  they  readily  fubmit  to  the  dominion,  and  en- 
gage in  the  fervice  of  the  rulers  of  a  better  foil  and 
climate,  to  which  they  are  at  all  times  willing  to  emi- 
grate. 

On  the  contrary,  when  the  arrangements  of  fociety 
become  defeflive  in  the  furrounding  nations ;  when 
public  inftitutions  are  allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  and 
when  anarchy  and  weaknefs  of  government  prevail, 
the  Tartars  gradually  refuine  their  independence.  Being 
no  longer  either  divided  by  the  arts  or  overawed  by 
the  power  of  their  neighbours,  they  acquire  a  con- 
tempt for  their  weaknefs,  and  an  avidity  to  poffefs 
their  riches.  C^n  fuch  occafion,  if  an  afpiring  chief  of 
a  Tartar  tribe  is  able  by  perfuafion  or  by  force  to 
unite  under  his  ftandard  a  few  neighbouring  tribes,  he 
fpeedily  becomes  dangerous  to  the  nations  in  his  vici- 
nity, and  almoft  to  the  human  race.  By  the  booty 
obtained  in  fome  unlucccfsful  inroads,  he  acquires  new 
affociates ;  the  hope  of  plunder  brings  his  whole  coun- 
trymen to  his  Itandard,  and  the  few  who  are  not  led 
by  hope,  are  compelled  to  follow  and  obey  him  through 
fear.  All  Tartary  is  (oon  in  motion,  and  China,  Per- 
fia, and  India,  are  defolated  and  fubdued. 

That  this  is  a  correft  account  or  true  theory  of  the  . 
hiftory  of  Afia,  is  evident  from  its  prelent  and  part 
ftate.  At  prefent,  China,  which  has  repeatedly  been 
conquered  by  the  Tartars,  commands  them  with  the 
greateft  eafe.  The  power  of  the  Chincfe  emperor  is 
uncontrouled  in  the  country  of  Thibet,  which  he  pro- 
teds  by  his  arms,  and   rules  by  niandaiins,  his  depu-  v  ' 
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Afia.  ties,  Almofl  the  whole  of  the  hlj*!]  ic(;ion  of  liirta- 
^~^  ■  '  ry  wetliv-trtl  to  Imaij«,  which  looks  down  ui>oii  ihc 
Cal|n;iti  ft::!,  and  northward  iilon^  ilic  coad  ot  the  A- 
moor,  and  the  Haikal  lakr,  acknoivlcdycs  lii^  autliority. 
The  fame  appears  to  lui'e  been  tlic  cafi-  durinj^  ihc 
thud  century  of  the  Ctuillian  era,  ivlifii  a  Chiuelc  t;e- 
ticral,  in  the  reign  ot  Vou-ti-llii,  full  emperor  of  the 
ieveiuh  dyiiafly,  marched  tn  far  as  the  Cal|jiaii.  A 
litigle  anecdote  will  fiilhi.iiiitly  point  out  the  authority 
which  tilt  Chiiiele  pollelTcd  over  'I'jrtary  at  lliat  pe- 
riod. Mamgo,  a  Tartar  chief,  whole  horde  frequent- 
ed the  (kilts  of  China,  having  incurred  the  difpltalure 
of  the  govcriimtnt  of  that  coimtry,  retired  with  his 
'  ^'f°'  followers  to  the  banks  of  the  (Jxus,  and  implored  the 
proteibon  of  Sapor,  the  reigning  emperor  of  i'ctlia. 
1'he  emperor  of  China  claimed  the  tugitive,  and  al- 
leged the  rights  of  Ibvereignty.  The  Pcrfian  monarch 
pleaded  the  laws  of  holpitality,  and  with  lame  dilH- 
culty  avoided  a  war,  by  the  promile,  that  he  would 
banilh  Mamgo  to  the  utterraoit  parts  of  the  weft  ;  a 
puiiilhment,  tis  he  delcribed  it,  not  lefs  dreadful  than 
death  ufelf.  Armenia  was  cholcn  for  the  place  of  ex- 
ile, and  a  large  diftrift  was  ailigned  to  the  Scythian 
horde,  on  which  they  might  feed  their  flocks  and  herds, 
and  remove  their  encampment  from  one  place  to  ano- 
ther, according  to  the  diflerent  feafons  of  the  year. — 
Between  that  period  and  the  prelent,  however,  China 
has  been  repeatedly  defohted  by  Tartar  invafions, 
though  it  has  always  rilcn  trom  its  ruins,  and  rcfumed 
its  ancient  power  and  prol])erity. 

Thus  Afia  has  been  the  Icene  of  continual  revolu- 
tions. At  one  peiiod  the  Tartars  have  been  divided 
and  v.'cak  barbarians,  delfitute  of  arts  and  of  power, 
and  fubjeft  to  the  controul  of  their  civilized  neigh- 
bours. Thefe  neighbours  have  at  the  fame  time  been 
profperous,  commercial,  and  great.  After  the  lapfe 
of  lome  time,  however,  the  reverfe  of  all  this  has  ta- 
ken place  ;  the  civilized  nations  have  funk  into  anar- 
chy ;  Tartary  has  become  llrong  ;  its  ferocious  tribes 
have  united,  and  the  enterprifes  refulting  from  their 
union  have  covered  the  earth  with  defolation  and  car- 
nage. Thus  the  hirtory  of  Alia  has  always  urocteded 
in  a  circle  ;  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  philolophi- 
cal  geographer  to  invelligate  the  caufes  of  this  peculi- 
aritv,  which  has  attended  the  human   race  in  fo  great 

"2-0  '      ■ 

Ananjjr-  *  portion  of  the  globe.  We  (liall  here,  therefore,  en- 
imcnt  oftliedeavour  firll  to  point  out  thole  qualities  in  the  charac- 
ifollowiiig  ter  and  manners  of  the  Tartars,  which  have  enabled 
them  to  vanquiQi  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth 
from  China  to  (Germany,  for  fo  far  their  conquefts 
have  reached,  as  the  Hungarians  and  the  Turks  origi- 
nally defcended  from  Grand  Tartary,  as  well  as  the 
race  of  princes  who  now  rule  the  great  empire  of  Chi- 
na, We  (hall  afterwards  endeavour  to  explain  the 
circumllances  in  the  Hate  of  fociety  among  the  eartern 
nations,  which  periodically  reduce  them  to  degenera- 
cy and  political  weakncis,  and  prevent  thtir  perfever- 
ing  in  that  career  of  civilization  and  of  improvement, 
in  which  the  nations  of  Europe  are  now  fo  rapidly  ad 
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pad  ages,  lo  diilinguilh  the  inUitutiont  which  contain^ 

within  themrdvcH  tikc  feeds  of  decay   and  diffolu'.ion,         *~ 
from  thofe  which  have  a  tendency  lo  incicafc  the  encr- 
t;Ies  of  the  human  cliar»61er,   and  to  preli  rvc  upon  the 
earth  the  dominion  of  civilization   and  ol  fticnce  over 
barb^rifm  and  ignorance.  J30 

We  formcily  remarked,  that  the  human  thai  after  (-'«uff 
is  formed  by  its  fituation,  or  by  the  education  which ''';■''' '^>' 
it  receives.  The  education,  however,  of  barbarians,  .^^y',^^., 
or  the  fituation  in  which  they  arc  placed,  is  alnioll  tn-ti.jnu 
tirely  the  refull  of  their  phyfical  wants,  and  of  the  cli- 
mate and  foil  which  they  inhabit  :  Hence  their  cha- 
r.i6(er  is  formed  by  thefe  circuraftances,  and  is  the 
fame  in  every  age.  On  the  contrary,  the  n.oil  re- 
markable circumllancct  in  the  fituation  and  education 
of  civilized  men,  and  thole  which  have  the  mort  power- 
ful etftft  upon  tlifir  i;haraf(cr,  arife  not  fo  much  from 
the  cold  or  heat  o(  the  region  in  which  they  arc  born, 
or  from  its  comparative  fertility  or  barrcnnels,  as  from, 
the  civil,  religious,  and  political  inllitutions  which 
have  been  ellablilhed  in  it,  and  the  degree  in  which 
the  human  mind  is  hiibitualed  to  llie  purluils  of  an  en- 
lightened fcience,  or  accudomed  to  make  exertions  for 
the  improvement  of  the  various  arts  of  life.  licnce 
we  (hall  find,  that  although  the  Tartars  always  lefem- 
ble  each  other,  yet  in  countries  of  equal  fertility  and 
of  fimilar  temperature,  the  Turks  or  Perfians,  and  the 
Chiiijfc  and  Indians  differ  widely  in  conlcquence  of 
the  diverfity  of  their  inllitutions.  231 

Though    Grand  Tartary,  fituated  in   the  centre  of  E>.t<-"«  of 
Afia,    and  in  contact  with'  its  great  monarchies,  is  the    "     •" 
place   from  which   the  revolutions    of   that   continent 
have  ufually  commenced,  this  high  region  mull  not  be 
confidercd  as  the  lole  country  of  that  barbarous  race  ot 
people,  ufually  called  Tartars  by  the  Europeans.  We 
have  feen,  that  kindred  tribes  inhabit  the  countries  to 
the  north.\ard  of  China   upon  the  river  Amoor ;  they 
alfo  occupy  the  whole  length  of  the  habitable  part  of 
Siberia,   and  proceed  weftward  to  the  Cafpian  fea,  tnd 
along    the    northern  fliores  of  the   Black  fea,    to  the 
mouthof  the  Danube.  Trus  they  range  over  1  lodegrees 
of  longitude.     When  a  movement,  however,  is  once 
begun  in  Grand  Tartary,   it  is  apt  to  extend  itfelf  in  a 
lefler  or  greater  degree  over  the  whole  of  thefe  favage 
regions.      Vanquiflied  tribes  arc  driven   weftward   be- 
fore   their  conquerors,  and   precipi.atcd  upon    others, 
w  ho  in  their  turn   are   prclTed   upon   the   northern   na- 
tions of  Europe.     At  other  times,  the  whole  barba- 
rous world  fubmitting  to  the  fame  mafter,  and  gather- 
ing around  his  vidlorious  rtandard,  has  been  known  to 
pour  doivn  upon  the  more   wealthy  and  peaceful  na- 
tions of  the   fouth.      In  this   way   were  accompliJhed 
the  great  conquefts  of  the   Moguls   and   Tartars,    the 
Turks,  and  the  Huns.    A  Tartar  chief  has  been  known  _ 
to  number  1,500,000  followers  in  arms,  and  to  make 
an  expedition  at   the  head  of  50^,000  hoife.     Zcnghis 
Khan's  army  ufually   amounted   to  8oo,000  barbarian 
ciivalry,  who  trode  down  the  nations  in  their  progrefs.       j,j 
Confidered  as  a  nation   of  Ihepherds   and    of  warriors, Caulcs  of 
vancing,  and   to  which  the  friends  of  humanity  and  of      the  following  circunillances  have  in  all  ages  contiibut-'*"*  Tartar 
fcience,  as  yet  rather  wilh  than  hope  a  perpetual  dura-      ed  to   prepare   the   I'artar,  or   as   they  were  anciently ^^^     '^ 
tion.      If  wffare  fuccelsful  in   our   invelligation  of  the      called  the  Scylbian  tribes,  for  a  career  of  vidory.  l^ni  Hiflt. 

caufes  of  the  revolutions  now  alluded   to,  the   philofo-  The  corn  or  the  rice  which  conilitutes  the  ordinary  r^,  vcl.  U. 

phy  of  general  hiilory  will  become  extremely  fimple,      arijj  wholtlbme  food  of  a  civilized  people  can  be  obtain-      ^23 
and  manlund  will  be  enabled,  from  the  experience  of     ed  only  by  the  patient  toil  of  the  hufbandman.     Soroe^*^^"*"** 
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of  the  favage:  u'ho  dwell  between  tlie  tropics  are  plen- 
tiiully  fupjjlied  with  vegetable  food  by  the  libeinlity  of 
nature  ;   but  in  the  climates   of  the  north,  and   in   the 
fterile  plains  of  Grand  Tartary,    a  nittion  of  (liepherds 
IS  reduced   to  depend   for  iubfiftence  upon  their  fiorks 
and  herds.     When   animal  food  is  drelTed  in  a  certain 
way,  the  common  aflbciation  of  carnivorous  and  cruel, 
probably  deferves  to  be   confidered   in  no  other  light 
than  that  of  a  humane  prejudice  ;  but  if  it  be  true  that 
the  fcntiment  of  compaflion  is  imperceptibly  weakened 
by  the  fight   and  praftice  of  domeftic  cruelty,  we  may 
oblerve,  that  the  horrid  objefts  ^vhich  are  difguiled  by 
the  arts  of  European  refinement  are  exhibited  in  their 
naked  and    moft    difgiifting    fimplicity  in  the  tent  of  a 
Tartarian  fhepherd.      Tiie  ox  or  the  fheep  are  flaugh- 
tered   by  the    fame  hand     from   which  they   were   ac- 
cuftonsed  to  receive  their  daily  food  ;  and  the  bleeding 
limbs  are   ferved,   with  very  little  preparation,  on  the 
table  of    their  unfeeling    murderer.      In   the  military 
profefTion,  and  elptcially  in  the  conducl  of  a  numerous 
army,  tlie   exclufive  ufe  of  animal   food  appears  to  be 
pro(!u(5live  of   the  moft   (olid  advantages.     Com   is  a 
bulky  and   perirtiible  commodity  ;   and  the  larye  ma- 
gazines which  are  indilpenlably  neceffary  for  the  fubfill- 
ence  of  our  troops,  muif  be   flbwly  tranfported   by  the 
labour  of  men  and  horfes.      But  the   flocks  and    herds 
which   accompany  the  march   of  the  Tartars  afford  a 
fure  and  incre^fing  fupply  of  flefh,  milk,   &c.      In  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  uncultivated  wafle  the  vegetation 
of  the  grafs  is  quick  and  luxuriant  ;    and  thrre  are  few 
places  fo  extremely  barren  that  the  hardy  cattle  of  the 
north  cannot  find  fome  tolerable  pallure.      The  fupply 
is   multiplied   and   prolonged,  bv   the  undiftinguilhing 
appetite  and   p.itient  abfiincnce  of  the  Tartars.     They 
indiff  rently   feed    on   the  flefli  of   thofe  animals  that 
have  been    killed  for  the  table  or  have  died  of  difeafe. 
Horfe  fled),    which  has  in   every  age  and  country  been 
profcribed  by  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe  and  Afia, 
they  devour  with    peculiar  greedinefs  ;   and  this  fingu- 
lar  tafte   facilitates  the  luccefs  of  their  military  opera- 
tions.    The  aftive  cavalry  of  Scythia  is  always  follow, 
ed  in  their  moft  ililfant  and  rapid  incurfions  by  an  ade- 
quate number  of  fpare  horfes,  who  may  be  occafionally 
ufed,    either  to    redouble  the  fpeed  or  to  fatisfy  the 
hunger  of  the  barbaiians.      Many  are   the  refources  of 
courage  and  poverty.     When  the  forage  round  a  camp 
of  Tartars  is  almoft  confumed,  they  (laughter  the  great- 
eft  part  of  their  cattle,  and   prelerve  the  flelh,  either 
imoked,  »>r  dried   in   the   (un.      On    the  fudden    emer- 
gency of  3  bally  march,  they  provide   themfelves  with 
a  fuflicient  quantity  of  little  balls  of  cheele,  or  rather 
of  hard  curd,  which  they  occafionally  diffblve  in  water, 
and  this  unfubflantial  diet  will  fupport,  for  many  davs, 
the  life  and    even  the  fpirits  of  the   patient    warrior. 
But    this    extraordinary    abftinence,    which    the    iloic 
would  approve,  and  the  hermit  might  envy,  is  common- 
ly Tuccceded  by  the  moft  voracious  indulgc-nce  of  ap- 
petite.    The  wines  of  a  happier  climate   are  the  mod 
gratetui  iire(cnt,  or  the  moft  valuable  con.modity,  that 
can  be  offered  to  the  Tartars  ;  and  one  of  the  mort  re- 
markable examples  of  their  Indiiftry  conlifts  ot  the  art, 
aire  ady  mentioned,   of  extrafling    from   mares   milk  a 
fermen'cd  liquor  which  polT  flVs  (ome  poivcr  of  intoxi- 
cation.    Like  the  animals  of  prey,  the  lavages,  both  of 
the  old  and  new  world,  expetii-nce  the  alternate  vicif- 
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fitud°s  of  famine  and   plenty,  and  their  flomach  h  in-       Afia. 
urrd  to  fuflain,  without  much   inconveirience,  the  op-  '        ir~— 
pofite  extremes  of  hunger  and  of  intemperance. 

The  nature  of    their  habitations  alfo    prepares  the  h.,]^;?.^^ 
Tartars  for  war.      In  a  country  in  which  agriculture  istions. 
carried  on,  the  huftjandmen  are  Scattered  over  the  face 
of  the  foil,   and  fome  time  rauft  elaple   before  they  can 
afl'emble  in  a  body  to  defend  their  own  confines,  or  to 
invade  the  territories  of  others.      The  progrefs  of  ma- 
nu(aflures    and   commerce    infenfibly  collefls  a  large 
multitude  within  the  walls  of  a  city  :  but  thefe  citizens 
are  no  longer  foldiers  ;  the  arts  which  adorn   and  im- 
prove the  itate  of  civil  fociety,   corrupt  the   habits   of 
the  military  life.     The   paftoral  manners  of  the  Scy- 
thians fecni  to  unite  the  different  advantages  of  fimpli- 
city and  refinement.    '1  he  individuLils  of  the  fame  tribe 
are   conftantly  afferabled,  but   they  are   aflembled  in  a 
camp;  and  the  native  (pirit  of  thelc  dauntlefs  fhepherds 
is  animated  by   mutual  iupport  and  emulation.      The 
houfes  of  the  Tartars  are  rro  more  than   fmall  tents, 
of  an  oval   form,    which   aftord   a  cold   and  dirty   ha- 
bitation   for    the    promilcuous  youth    of    both    fexes. 
The  palaces  of  the  rich  confift  of  wooden  huts,  of  iuch 
a  fize  that  they   may  be  conveniently  fixed   on  large 
waggons,  and   drawn   by  a  team  perhaps  of  20  or  30 
oxen.      The  flocks  and  herds,  after  grazing  all  day  in 
the  adjacent  paftures,  retire  on  the  approach  of  night, 
within   the  proteftion  of  the   camp.      The  nectlTuy  of 
preventing  the  moft   railchievous  confufion    in  fuch   a 
perpetuiil  concourfe  of  men  and  animals,  muft  gradual- 
ly introduce,  in  their  diftribution  of  the  order  and  the 
guard  of  the  encampment,  the  rudiments  of  the  military 
art.      As  foon  as  the  forage  of  a  certain  diftrift  is  con- 
fumed,  the  tribe,  or  rather  army  of  Ihepherds,  makes  a 
regular  march  to  fome  frtfti    paftures  ;    and   thus  ac- 
quires, in  the  ordinary  occupations  of  the  paftoral  life, 
the  praiSical  knowledge  of  one  of  the  moft  important 
and  difticult  operations  ot  war.     The  choice  of  ftations 
is  regulated    by  the  difference  of  leafons.     In  the  fum- 
mer  the  Tartars  advance  towards  the  north,  and   pitch 
their  tents   on  the  banks  of  a  river,  or  at  leaft  in   the 
neighbourhood  of  a  running  ftieam  ;  but  in   the  win- 
ter they  return  to  the  louth,  and  ftielter  their  camp,  be- 
hind (ome  convenient  eminence,  againft  the  winds,  which 
are  chilled  in  their  piiffage  over  the  bleak  and  icy  re- 
gions of  Siberia.     Thele  manners  are  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  diflPufe,  among  the  wandering  tribes,  the  fpirit  of 
emigration  and  conqueft.     The  connexion  between  the 
people  and  their  territory  is  of  (o  frail  a  texture  that  it 
may  be  broken  by  the   ilighteft  accident.      The  camp, 
and  not  the  foil,  is  the  native   country  of  the  genuine 
Tartar.     Within  the  precinrts  of  thjt  camp,  his  fami- 
ly, his  companions,  his  property,  are  always  included  •, 
and  in  the  moft  dilfant  matches,  he  is  ftill  lurrounded 
by  the  ohjefts  which  are   dear  or  valuable,  or  familiar 
in  his  eyes.      The  thiril  of  rapine,  the  fear  or  the  re- 
fentment  jf  injury,  the  impatience  of  fcrvitude,  have, 
in  every  age,  been  (ufticicnt  caules  to  urge  the  tribes  of 
Scythia  boldly  to  advance  into  (ome  unknown  countries, 
where  they  might  hope  to  find   a  more  plentiful  lub- 
fillence  or  a  Icfs  formidable  enemy.    Even  the  (everity 
of  the  climates  which  lliey  inhabit   facilitjites  their  en- 
terpriles.     In  the  winter  fcalon,  the   broad  and  rapid 
rivers  that  dilcharge  their  waters  into  the  Euxinc,   the 
Caipian,  or  the  Icy  fea,  are  ftrongly  frozen  j  the  fields 
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ercil'cs. 


are  covered  with  a  bed  of  fnow  ;  and  llic   fugitive  or 
'  viflorious  tribes  may   fecurely  Iravcrfe  with  thtir  fa- 
milies, tiicir  (vagf»ons,  and  their  cattle,  the  finooth  and 
hard  furface  of  an  immiriife  plain. 

The  oriiinnry  exercifes  ot  thele  people  pri^pare  them 
for  war.  Tlie  palloral  life,  compared  with  the  laljoiirs 
of  ai^riculturc  and  nianafafliircs,  is  undouhttfliy  a  lite 
01  i'llcncfs  ;  and  as  the  molt  honourable  Ihephcrds  of 
the  Tartar  race  devolve  on  their  caplivct  the  domcdic 
m  inagcnv.Mit  of  their  cattle,  their  own  leilure  is  fcldom 
dillurbcd  by  any  fervilc  and  aduluous  cares.  15iit  this 
Icifure,  inllead  of  bcinj;  devoted  to  the  loit  enjoyments 
of  love  and  iiarmony,  is  ufually  fpent  in  the  violent 
and  l^nguimrv  exercife  ol  the  chafe.  The  plains  of 
Tartary  are  filled  with  a  ftrong  and  ferviceable  breed 
of  horfes,  which  Ae  ufually  trained  for  the  purpofcs  of 
war  and  hunting.  Tne  Scythians  of  every  age  have 
been  celebrated  as  bold  -ind  (kilful  riders  ;  and  con- 
ftant  praftice  has  feated  them  lo  fiimly  on  horfeb.ick, 
that  they"  were  fuppofed  by  llrangers  to  perform  the  or- 
dinary duties  of  civil  life,  to  eat,  drink,  and  even  to 
fleep,  without  difmounting  from  their  fteeds.  They  ex- 
eel  in  the  dexterous  management  of  the  lance  ;  the 
long  Tartar  bow  is  drawn  with  a  nervous  arm  ;  and 
the  weighty  arrow  is  direfled  to  its  objeft  with  uner- 
ring aim,  and  irrefiftible  force  :  tliefe  arrows  are  often 
pointed  againft  the  harmlefs  animals  of  the  defert, 
which  increafe  and  multiply  in  the  abfence  of  their 
mofl  formidable  enemy  ;  the  hare,  the  goat,  the  roe- 
buck, the  fallow-deer,  the  (fag,  the  elk,  and  the  ante- 
lope. The  vigour  and  patience  both  of  the  men  and 
horfes  are  continually  exercifed  by  the  fatigues  of  the 
chafe  ;  and  the  plentiful  fupply  of  game  contiibutes 
to  the  fubfilfence  and  even  luxury  of  a  Tartar  camp. 
But  the  exploits  of  the  hunters  of  Scythia  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  dertruftion  of  innoxious  beafls  ;  they  bold- 
ly encounter  the  angry  wild-boar  when  he  turns 
againft  his  purfuers,  excite  the  flaggidi  courage  of  the 
bear,  and  provoke  the  fury  of  the  tiger  as  he  flumbers 
in  the  thicket.  Where  there  is  danger  there  may  be 
glory  ;  and  the  mode  of  hunting  which  optns  the  fair- 
eft  Held  to  the  exertions  of  valour,  may  juftly  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  image  and  as  the  fchool  of  war.  The 
general  hunting  matches,  the  pride  and  delight  of  the 
Tartar  princes,  compofe  an  inftruftive  (-xercife  for  their 
numerous  cavalry.  A  circle  is  drawn  of  many  miles 
in  circumference,  to  encompafs  the  game  of  an  exten- 
five  diftrift;  and  the  troops  that  form  the  circle  regular- 
ly advance  towards  a  common  centre,  where  the  cap- 
tive animals,  furrounded  on  every  fide,  are  abandoned  to 
the  darts  of  the  hunters.  In  this  march,  which  fre- 
quently continues  many  days,  the  cavalry  are  obliged 
to  climb  the  hills,  to  fwim  the  rivers,  and  to  wind 
through  the  vallies,  without  interrupting  the  prefcrib- 
ed  order  of  their  gradual  progrefs.  They  acquire  the 
habit  of  direfting  their  eye,  and  their  fteps,  to  a  remote 
objeft  ;  of  preferving  their  intervals  ;  of  lufpending  or 
accelerating  tlieir  place,  according  to  the  motions  of 
the  troops  on  their  right  and  left  ;  and  of  watching  and 
repiating  the  fignals  of  their  leaders.  Their  leaders 
ftudy  in  this  praftical  fchool  the  moll  important  leiTDn 
of  the  military  art  ;  the  prompt  and  accurate  judgment 
of  ground,  of  dittance,  and  of  time.  To  employ  againft 
n  human  enemy  the  fame  patience  and  valour,  the  fame 
fkill  and  difcipline,  is  the  only  alteration  which  is  re- 


quired in  real  war  ;  and  the  amufementt  of  the  chafe      A/ii. 
ferve  as  a  prelude  to  the  conqucft  of  ^n  empire.  ' 

The  nature  of  thf  ir  dome  flic  government  has  at  all  ^^'' 
times  greatly  favoured  every  attempt  of  the  Tartars  -'°''""' 
towards  conqucft.  .The  political  fociety  of  the  ancient 
Germans  has  the  appearance  of  a  voluntary  alliance  of 
independent  warriors.  The  tribes  of  .Sc\thia,  diftin- 
guiftied  by  the  modern  appellation  of  huriiii,  afTume,  on 
the  contrary,  the  form  of  a  numerous  and  incrcafing 
f'mlly  ;  which,  in  the  courfe  of  (ucctfTive  ^enerationi>, 
has  been  propagated  from  the  fame  oiiginal  (lock. 
The  nicaneft  and  molt  ignorant  of  the  Tartars  preftrve, 
with  confcious  pride,  the  incftimablc  treafure  of  their 
genealogy  ;  and  whatever  diftlnflions  of  rank  may 
havt  been  introduced  by  the  unequal  diftribution  of 
palloral  wealth,  they  mutually  rtfpefl  themfelves  and 
each  other,  as  the  defcendants  of  the  firll  founder  of 
the  tribe.  The  cuftcjm,  which  ftill  prevails,  of  adopt- 
ing the  braveft  and  moft  faithli.il  of  the  captives,  may 
countenance  the  very  probable  fiifpicion,  that  this  ex- 
tenfive  coiifitiguinity  is  in  a  great  mealure  legal  and 
fidfitious.  But  the  ufeful  prejudice,  which  has  obtain- 
ed the  fanftlon  of  time  and  opinion,  produces  the 
efTcfts  of  truth  ;  the  haughty  barbarian?  yield  a  cliter- 
fal  and  voluntary  obedience  to  the  head  of  their  blood  ; 
and  their  chitf,  or  nuirfa,  as  the  reprefentative  of  their 
great  father,  exercifes  the  authority  of  a  judge  in  peace, 
and  of  a  leader  in  war.  In  the  original  (late  of  the 
paftoral  world,  each  of  the  miirfas  (if  we  may  continue 
to  ufe  a  modern  appellation)  afled  as  the  independent 
chief  of  a  large  and  feparate  family  ;  and  the  limits  of 
their  peculiar  territories  were  gradually  (ixed  by  fupe- 
rior  force,  or  mutual  conlent.  When,  by  a  coincidence 
of  fortune  and  of  talents,  a  fuccefsful  chieftain  con- 
trived to  unite  under  his  command  a  great  numbtr  of 
feparate  hordes,  with  a  view  to  a  common  enterprife, 
he  found,  from  their  ordinary  habits  of  obedience  and 
fubordin.ition,  an  army  ready  formed  and  arranged  for 
aflion  :  each  tribe  or  horde  followed  its  own  chie*,  to 
whofe  authority  it  was  accuftomed  to  fubmit.  If  the 
chief  was  taught  to  obey,  the  obedience  of  his  horde 
might,  from  the  habits  of  the  people,  be  fafely  relied 
on.  Thus  thefe  barbarians  have  at  all  times  been  able 
to  fetid  forth  detachments  upon  diftant  expeditions, 
which  have  afted  with  all  the  promptitude  of  a  well 
dilciplined  military  force,  and  enabled  them  at  once  to 
pulh  their  conquefts  towards  the  tropic  and  polar  cir- 
cle, the  Chinele  empire  and  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  ^ 

To  thele   advantages  the  Tartar  chiefs  have  (ome- The  Tar- 
times  added  a  portion  of  military  (kill,  according  to  tlictarsac- 
Ifate  in  which  it  exilied  in  the  civilized  nations  in  their '1"^'""" 

neii;hbourhood.      It  has  been  an  ulusl  practice  among  ^\'.*  , 
,    V-i  ■      ,-  •       •  L    •  r  f    I      T-  Chinele  mi, 

tht  Lhineie  to  receive  into  their  pay  lome  or  the  1  artar  litary  arts, 

chiefs,  and  to  ufe  as  foldiers  confiderable  bodies  of  this 
brave  and  hardy  rare  of  men.  Ihefe  are  employed  as 
the  cavalry  of  the  Chinefe  armies,  and  become  a  con- 
venient engine  in  the  hands  of  an  artful  government, 
at  once  to  keep  Tartary  itfelf  in  fubjeftion,  and  to  re- 
prels  every  attempt  at  rebellion  among  the  Chinefe 
themfelvts,  when  they  at  any  time  happen  to  become 
difcontented  either  in  confequence  of  a  corrupted  and 
tyrannical  adminiftration,  or  of  accidental  famine,  to 
which  that  over-peopled  country  is  expofcd.  But  thefe 
Tartar  auxiliaries,  or  tools  of  power,  hare  fometimes  ul- 
timately become  very  dangerous.     When  the  ChineJc 

princes, 
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Afia.  princes,  trufting  to  the  paflivenefs  of  their  people,  and 
</  '■  '  to  the  irrcfillible  force  of  their  mercenary  troops,  have 
fulVered  thcmfelves  to  fuk  iato  indolence,  and  to  negleft 
the  adminiilration  of  affairs,  the  Tartar  chiefs  in  their 
pay  have  fometimes  learned  to  defpife  their  feeble 
mafters,  and  have  turned  againft  them  the  portion  of 
military  knowledge  which  they  had  acquired  in  the 
Chinsfe  fcrvice,  adding  to  it  the  whole  vit'our  and  fe- 
rocity which  thty  derived  from  the  habits  (jf  their  early 
life.  The  tnoft  celebrsted  of  the  Tartar  chiefs  was 
the  renowned  Temnjin,  or  Z'nghis.  who,  in  the  13th 
century  of  the  Chriftian  era,  erefted  a  monarchy  amL/ng 
his  paltoral  countrymen,  and,  in  his  own  perfon,  or  by 
his  defcendants,  fubdued  the  whole  civiliztd  n^litms  of 
AGa.  In  his  youth  he  was  a  vailal  of  the  Chinele  em- 
pire :  he  was  led  to  invsde  it  by  a  knowledge  of  its 
weaknefs  and  of  the  means  of  fuccefs,  at  a  time  when 
it  was  diflraiSed  by  doraeftic  fa61ion,  and  left  expofisd 
in  confcquence  of  the  revolt  of  100,000  Khitans  v  ho 
guarded  the  frontier.  The  conqueft  ot  tire  five  northern 
provinces  of  that  empire  rendered  him  more  dangerous 
to  other  nations.  He  marched  weftward,  and  attacked 
the  flourilfiing  and  civilized  empire  of  Can'zme,  which 
then  txilied  to  the  eaftward  of  the  Cafpian  fea.  After 
a  battle,  in  which  the  fultan  of  Carizme  loft  l6o,oco 
of  his  troops,  that  prince  withdrew  into  his  towns,  in 
the  hope  of  wearying  out  the  barbarians  by  the  length 
and  difficulty  of  a  number  of  regular  Ceges.  But  the 
forefight  of  Zinghis  had  formed  a  body  of  Chinele  en- 
gineers, fkilled  in  the  mechanic  arts,  informed  perhaps 
of  the  fecret  of  gunpowder,  and  capable,  under  his  dif- 
cipline,  of  attacking  a  foreign  country  with  more  vi- 
gour and  fuccefs  than  they  had  de'ended  their  own. 
The  Pcrfian  hiflorians  relate  the  fieges  and  reduftion  of 
Otrar,  Cogende,  Bochara,  Samarcand,  Carizme,  Herat, 
Merou,  Nifabour,  Balch,  and  Candahar  ;  and  the  con- 
queft  of  the  rich  and  populous  countries  of  Traiifoxiana, 
Carizme,  and  Chorafan.  From  the  Cafpian  to  the  In- 
dus, the  Tartars  ruined  a  traft  of  many  hundred  miles, 
which  was  adorned  with  the  habitations  and  labours  of 
mankind  ;  and  five  centuries  have  not  been  fufTitient  to 
repair  the  ravages  of  four  years. 

The  tight  of  hereditary  fuccedion  to  the  fovereignty 
of  a  number  of  united  hordes,  together  with  the  re- 
venue, which  by  their  cufloms,  the  fovereign  was  en- 
titled to  lew,  had  a  tendency  to  render  them  long 
formidable,  ^inghis  had  oriijinally  been  railed  to 
power  by  the  admiration  of  his  equals,  and  the  fuccefs 
6f  his  enterprifes,  under  the  title  of  khan.  The  right 
of  hereditary  fucceflion  was  long  confined  to  the  blood 
of  the  founder  of  the  monarchy  ,  and  at  this  moment 
all  the  khans  who  reign  from  Crimea  to  the  wall  of 
China,  reprefent  themfelves  as  the  lineal  defcendants  of 
the  renewed  Zinghis.  But  as  it  is  the  indilptnfible 
duty  of  a  Tartar  fovereign  to  lead  his  warlike  fubje^fs 
into  the  field,  the  claims  of  an  infant  are  often  difre- 
^arded  ;  and  fome  royal  kitrfman,  difiinguinicd  by  his 
age  and  valour,  is  entrufted  with  the  fword  and  (ceptre 
of  his  predccefTnr.  Two  diftinfl  and  regular  taxes  are 
levied  on  the  tribes,  to  fupport  the  dignity  of  their  na- 
tional monarch,  and  of  their  peculiar  cliief  j  and  each 
■of  thole  contributions  amounts  to  the  tythe,  both  of 
their  propeity  and  of  their  fpoil.  A  Tartar  fovereign 
enjoys  a  tenth  part  of  the  wealth  of  his  people  ;  and  as 
hi>  own   domeflic  riches  of  flocks  and  herds  incrcafc 
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in  a  much  larger  proportion,  he  is  able  plentifully  to 
maintain  the  ruftic  Iplendour  of  his  cOurt,  to  reward 
the  moff  defcrving  or  the  moll  favoured  of  his  fol- 
lowers, and  to  obtain,  from  the  gentle  influence  of 
corruption,  the  obedience  v\hich  might  be  fometimes 
refuled  to  the  flern  mandates  of  authority.  The  man- 
ners  of  his  fubje£l%  accuflomed,  like  himTelf,  to  blood 
and  rapine,  might  excufe,  in  their  eyes,  luch  partial 
arts  of  tyranny  as  would  excite  ihe  horror  of  a  civilized 
people  ;  but  the  power  of  a  dcfpot  has  never  been  ac- 
knowledged in  the  ciefeits  of  Scythia.  The  immediate 
juiifdiftion  of  the  kh^.n  is  confineQ  v\ilhin  the  limits  of 
his  own  tribe,  and  the  exerclfc  of  his  royal  prerogative 
has  been  moderated  by  the  ancient  iriftituti&n  of  a  na- 
tional council.  1  he  coroultai,  or  diet,  cf  the  Tar- 
tars was  long  regularly  held  in  ihe  fpring  and  au- 
tumn in  the  roidft  of  a  plain,  where  the  princes  of 
the  reigning  family  and  the  raurfas  of  the  relpedive 
tribes  may  conveniently  affemble  on  horleback,  witij 
their  martial  and  numerous  trains  ;  and  the  ambitious 
monarch,  who  reviewed  the  flrength,  muft  confult  the 
inclination  of  an  armed  people.  Thus  the  rudiments 
of  a  fiudal  eovernment  may  be  difcovered  in  the  con- 
flitution  of  the  Scythian  or  Tartar  nations  ;  and  in  all 
their  corquefls  they  have  uniformly  been  difpofed  in 
fome  degree  to  retain  fome  n  fi  mblance  of  this  form  of 
goviriimcnt,  by  diilributing  ihtir  new  territory  among 
their  chiefs,  to  be  ruled  and  divided  among  their  fol- 
lowers in  fubordination  to  the  head  of  the  ftate. 

One  circumflance,  however,  has  always  been  necef-Weaitncfs 
fary  to  the  fuccefs  of  Scythian  or  Tartar  cunquctl,  that"f'"''^r 
the  neighbouring  nations  fliould  be  in  a  Hate  of  weak-"  '',""5  "e- 

o  t:  celt;  rv  to 

nels.  The  Chinele  and  the  Ruffians  are  at  prefent  the  the  fuccefs 
tyrants  or  mafters  of  the  Tartars,  who  heretofore  tyran-  of  tlieTaiw 
nized  over  the  world.  The  Chinele  rule  them  pa  tlyt'"*- 
by  art  and  partly  by  force  ;  and  the  RufTians  find  that 
they  are  unable  to  refill  the  arts  and  the  military  fkill 
of  Europe.  The  population  of  China  amounts  to  be- 
tween 300,000,000  and  400.000,000.  That  of  Hin- 
dooflan  is  equal  to  igo,oco,000 -,  and  the  :;ncient  Pcr- 
fian empire  was  capable  of  pouring  forth  to  the  invbfion 
of  Europe  an  array  amounting,  as  it  is  (aid,  to  three  mil- 
lions of  men.  Such  nations,  polTeiTid  of  luperior  aiti  and 
means  of  defence,  could  not  upon  their  ow'n  territory 
have  been  vanquiQied  by  any  number  of  barbarians 
that  could  unite  againll  them,  did  not  fome  defedl  exilt 
in  their  charatler,  or  had  they  not  been  brought  into  a 
flate  cf  political  wc.iknefsby  tome  fault  in  their  govern- 
ment. Such  reafoningis  natural  to  modern  Europeans, 
who  fee  th'e  prefent  llate  of  the  Tartars  with  juft  indif- 
ference, as  by  no  means  formidable  to  the  peace  of  the 
world.  It  is  confirmed  by  hiftory  and  experience. 
We  (hall  theufore  proceed  to  confidtr  the  citcum- 
ftances  which  have  hitherto  had  a  tendency  to  cxpofe 
all  the  Afiatic  flates  to  conquetl  and  to  ruin.  ^ 

One  circumflance,  which  in  moll  of  the  ACatic  flates Ciicmn- 
has  a  powerful  tendancy  to  produce  a  permanent  inftri- 'lai  ccs  that 

oritv  of  charafler  in  the   people,  and  a  conlhmt  ten- '"'^';  "^**' 
,      •'  ,  J  ,      ■         •        1.  incd  the 

dency  to   anarchy  and   rtvoiutron   in  trie  government,  ;^(;.,ti(. 

arifes  from  the  imperfec5l  flate  of  domeflic  fociety.     In  iintes, 

all    the    countries    of    Afia     that     have    adopted    tlic        240 

Mahometan  religion,   polygamy  is  authoweed  by    law, ''°'3'g"''y" 

that   is  to    fay,    btfidcs    Arabia,    in  Turkey,    Pcrfia, 

and    Hindoollan,    which   lafl   contains    10,000,000  of 

Mahometans.     Tlie  fame   prtilice  is  alfo  allowed  in 

China, 
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Afii-      China,  and   it   bas   Hhvays   prevailed  amonj»  the  rude 
""v  tribes  ot   I'.iit.irs.      It  is   (irobjble,  that    this  Ijw  upoti 

,  ^i'n.  the  wliole  tacibtates  population.  It  divi.lcs  between 
on  uopula.  'he  rich  aiid  the  poor  moie  equally,  that  n,  in  a  bet- 
trr  proportion  to  their  means,  the  cxpencc  of  rearing 
the  future  jjcneration,  as  rich  men,  who  can  afford  to 
do  fo,  will  naturally  be  led  to  have  a  j^realer  number 
of  children.  Hut  at  the  fame  time,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  law  mull  have  a  powerful  tendency  to 
reprelj  the  intclleftual  impmvement  of  the  people. 
The  rich  in  every  country  diftatc  the  falhions  of  life; 
and  by  tliis  iritlitutton  a  falhion  is  nccelVarily  introdu. 
ced  of  treating  women  with  jealoufy,  and  thus  of  le- 
cluding  one  half  the  Ipecies  from  the  ordinary  I'o- 
ciety  of  the  other.  Women  thus  fliut  up  in  retirement, 
muU  polTels  illiterate  and  unimproved  charafters  ;  they 
inuft  alio  be  prevented  in  a  great  degree  from  carrying 
on  any  part  of  the  common  bufinefs  of  life.  From 
thele  circumflances  more  evil?  will  arife  than  are  at 
firit  obvious.  One  half  of  lociety,  inftead  of  being  ule- 
ful,  becomes  a  burden  upon  the  indultry  of  the  other. 
A  lecluded  and  unfocial  mode  of  life  is  introduced, 
and  as  the  human  powers  are  beft  improved  by  the  in- 
tercourfe  with  fociety,  a  confiderable  difficulty  is 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  enlargement  of  our  faculties. 
Befides  this,  it  muft  happen,  that  the  ignorance  and 
imbecility  of  one  half  of  the  fpecies  will  affeft  the 
other.  An  Afiatic  retires  from  the  management  of 
his  bufin-efs,  to  the  fociety  of  an  unintelligent  and  weak, 
being,  who  neither  fees  nor  knows  any  thing  of  the 
world  or  its  afl^irs.  In  fuch  fociety  he  raufl  relinquilh 
his  reafon  and  his  rational  faculties,  before  he  can  en- 
joy much  fatisfadlion.  In  fuch  fociety,  however,  he 
was  eilucated  during  his  fird  year?,  and  a  great  part  of 
his  time  mull  neceiTarily  be  fpent.  He  cannot  dyfrom 
it  to  tile  houle  of  a  friend,  for  no  friend  can  receive 
him  ;  and  he  can  receive  nobody  freely  into  his  dwel- 
ling, left  his  female  priloners  fliould  be  feen.  This  at 
ieaft  is  the  Cafi?  with  all  thofe  who  live  not  in  fpacious 
manfions  with  a  varietv  of  apartments.  In  fuch  a  ftate 
of  fociety,  it  is  impofTible  that  many  men  can  acquire, 
or  long  preferve,  much  zeal  for  (cientific  puiluits,  or 
that  the  improvement  of  literature  and  of  ingenious  arts 
can  be  very  earneftly  cultivated; 
ontheform  Thefe  eflFcCls  of  the  law  which  regulates  domeftic 
jfhoufes  fociety,  appear  even  to  the  mofl  carelels  obferver  of 
inJ  cities,  -an  Afiatic  city.  It  occupies  a  large  extent  of  territo- 
ry, becaufe  every  family  fecludes  itlelf  from  the  other. 
Every  houfe  is  furrounded  by  a  wall,  and  itands  in  an 
enclofed  area  :  Each  family  thus  fortifies  itfelf  iis  with- 
in a  rampart  againft  the  intrufion  of  all  neighbours. 
Hence  it  has  happened,  that  no  attempt  has  ever  been 
made  in  the  cities  of  Afia  to  eftablilh  a  republican  form 
of  government,  even  when  the  people  were  driven  to 
defpair  by  the  fevered  oppreflion.  'I'here  e.xifts  not 
that  rapid  coiiimunication  of  fentimcnt,  and  that  confi- 
dence in  each  other,  which  takes  place  where  focietv  is 
more  intimately  blended,  and  ivhich  leads  men  to  re- 
pofe  fuch  confidence  in  each  other,  as  to  believe  that 
they  can  .ift  under  the  mere  authority  of  public  pac- 
tions or  laws,  without  the  interpofition  of  a  mafler. 
The  mode  or  erefting  their  dwellings  alfo  explains  the 
wonderful  (lories,  told  us  by  the  ancient  writers,  of  the 
immenfe  extent  of  Babylon  and  of  Nineveh.  It  alfo 
accounts  foe  the  great  trafts  of  territory,  which  in  mo. 


dern  times  are  occi:[iied   by  the   Afiatic   ciliet.     This       Afii. 
circumllaiifc  alio  has  contributed  more  than  any  thing  v~~~ 

elfc  to  cxpofe  them  to  the  cntcrprifcs  of  invaders.  The 
extent  of  their  walK  in  proportion  to  the  population 
they  contain,  rendered  the  detcnce  of  them  dilTicult  or 
impo!lit<le.  244 

The  law  of  polygamy  has  alfo  had  a  very  fital  cf-  f"  govcrn- 
fr-rt  upon  tlie  Aliatic  governmenlf,  and  has  been  one '"'^'^'' 
of  the  mod  ordinary  means  of  introducing  jtnarchy  into 
them.     The   princes  have   very  nuineroui  families  by 
diffctcnt  women.      E.ich  of  the  female  Lvouritesof  the 
reigning   monarch  attempts  to  eftablilh  her  own  chii- 
dren  in  the  moft  a.lvantagcous  fituations.     Hence,  th« 
Afiaiic  courts  arc   at   all   times  occupied  by  an  endlefi)      245- 
tilTiieof  dangerous  intrigues.     Attempts  are  often  (ac- f'odu'^n 
cefsfully  made  to  infpire  an  old  man   with  jealoufy  of    ''^"''"'^' 
his  eldcit  fon,  the  apparent  heir.     The  knowledge  of  jjj™;„„ 
the  exillence  of  Kich  attempts,  or  even  of  the  polTibi- family, 
lity  of  their  exillence,  and   of  llic  fatal  effecls  which 
they  may  produce  in    a  delpotic  government,  dilpofes 
all  the  Ions  of  the  prince  to  watch  the  conduft  both  of 
him  and   of  each  other  with  the  utmolf  jealoufy  :  this 
jealoufy  is   apt  to  buift   out  into  open  rebelUcn,  and 
frequently  does  fo.     At  all  events,  upon  the  death  of 
an   Afiatic   monarch,  his   numerous  fons,  wliofe  rival- 
Ihip,  hatred,  and  jealoufy  of  each  other,  have  hither- 
to been  confined  wvithin   decent  bounds,  openly  break 
out   into  violence.     A  younger  brother  knows  that  he 
is  h.ited  by  the  elder,  who  is   now  become  his  mailer. 
In  defence  of  his   own  exillence,  therefore,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  have  recourle  to  arms,  and  to  obtain  a  crown 
or  fubrait  to  dcftru4fion.     In  this  way,  the  fucceffor  of 
an  Afiatic  prince  has  often  to  begin  his  reign  by  llrug- 
gling  againll  a  confiderable  number  of  defperate  rtbel- 
lions,  and  mull  wade  to  tlie  throne  through  the  blood  of 
his  nearcll  kindred.     As  fuccefs  docs  not  always  attend 
the  arms  of  the  elder  brother,  the   law  of  primogeni- 
ture, being  frequently  violated,  lofes  its  importance  and 
eftimation  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.     The  royal  fa- 
mily itfelf,  covered   as   its  members  muft  be  with  par- 
ricides and  crimes,  cannot  be  greatly  refpefled  by  the 
people,  in  whoftt  eyes    fuccefs    and    victory    become, 
therefore,     the    only    urtdoubted     titles    to  obedience.       245 
Powerful  fubjcfls  alio,  therefore,  or  enterprifing  mill- Produces 
tary    leaders,  are   frequently  tempted  to  difregard   the  "^'"P^"°'"' ' 
claims  of  the  reigning  family,  and  to  appeal  to  the  for- 
tune of  oT-ms  as  a  title  to  dominion.      When  fuccefsful, 
they  find  a  people  dillrafted  by  civil  wars,  and  by  the 
pretenfions  of  different  candidates,  ready  to  acquiefce 
in  any  government  that  can  bellow  upon  them  a  tem- 
porary repofe.  j^y 

Even  Ihould   a  reigning  family  efcapc  thefe   obvious  Pol)g^'"7 
calamities  which  lay  walte  the   territories  of  a  nation,  P''o''"'^«' 
and    overthrow  its   profperity  by  farguinary  civil   con-  Jlnt 
tells,  there   are   evils  by  which   the  law  of  polygamy 
more  gradually,    though  not    more  certainly,    under- 
mines the  fafety  of  the  Hate.     The  founder  of  a  new 
dynally  is    ulually  an    ambitious    and   artful  military 
chief.      His    firll    fucceflbrs,    educated    in   an    adlive 
reign,  and  anxious   to  fecure  their  dubious  authority, 
ufually  partake  his  talents  and  energy.     Time,   how- 
ever,  foon  fanilifies  their   right  to  the   throne,  though 
originally  founded  in  ufurpation.      The  monaich  now 
placed  in   fecurity,  indulges  in  that  luxury  to  which 
he  is  tempted  by  his  fituation  ;  and  luxury,  where  the 
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^  law  df  polygamy  exifts,  has  more  powerful  and  dan- 
gerous attrjftions,  and  is  attended  with  more  pernici- 
ous effefts,  than  elfewhere.  This  kind  of  luxury,  above 
alt  others,  leads  to  an  indolent  life,  and  to  the  produc- 
tion of  an  ignorant  and  unintelligent  charafler.  The 
prince  is  led  to  fliut  himfclf  up  among  a  crowd  of  eu- 
nuchs and  women,  from  whofe  fociety  he  can  derive 
no  rmprovement,  and  to  whofe  councils  and  p.iffioiis 
he  is  ultimately  led  to  inlruft  the  direftion  of  the  molt 
important  affairs  of  his  government.  Tlie  armies  of 
the  flate  are  foon  neglected,  by  a  monaich,  whofe  fa- 
vourites employ  every  art  to  infpire  him  with  a  difguft 
of  the  toils  of  war,  that  he  may  the  more  eafily  be  re- 
tained within  the  preclnds  of  his  palace,  and  under 
their  management  and  influence.  The  provinces  are 
fubjefted  to  the  moft  ruinous  exaftions  to  gratify  their 
avarice,  and  every  place  of  public  truft  comes  to  be 
filled  by  men  who  undertake  not  to  adminifter  pub- 
lic affairs,  but  to  extort  large  fums  of  money  from 
the  people,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  favourites  that  rule 
within  the  palace.  Thus  the  Hate  experiences  a  rapid 
decay  of  its  population  and  relources  ;  and  if  it  is  at- 
tacked^rom  abroad,  it  has  no  head  to  call  forth  its 
remaining  powers  and  direil  them  with  vigour  and 
fkill  againft  an  invader.  The  population  that  remains 
may  ftill  be  fufficiently  ample  for  the  defence  of  its 
own  territory,  and  abundance  of  perfonal  courage  may 
exift  among  the  citizens  ;  but  they  cannot  be  arranged 
or  their  force  rendered  effeftual,  from  the  want  of  an 
aflive  government.  This  appears  to  be  precifelv  the 
fituation  of  the  Turks  at  the  prefent  moment.  Their 
firll;  princes,  inhabiting  the  frontier  of  Europe  and  of 
Alia,  exhibited,  during  a  much  longer  period  than  is 
ufual  in  the  families  of  Afiatic  monarchs,  a  very  con- 
iiderable  degree  of  fpirit  and  of  exertion.  But  the  law 
■which  authorizes  them  to  live  with  a  multitude  of  wo- 
men, all  of  whofe  children  are  legitimate,  gradually 
produced  its  natural  effeft.  The  latter  princes  have 
{hut  themfelves  up  in  their  palace,  and  neglefted  the 
adminifttation  of  affairs.  The  provinces  have  been 
wafted  j  and  inftead  of  the  numerous  people  which  they 
once  contained,  immcnfe  forefls  are  rifing  over  the 
whole  territory,  and  becoming  the  habitation  of  wild 
hearts.  The  governors  of  the  remoter  provinces  are 
afpiring  to  independence  ;  anarchy  prevails  in  differ- 
ent quarters  ■,  and  a  foreign  conqueft  is  only  prevent- 
ed by  the  jealoufy  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  who 
cannot  agree  to  whofe  lot  thefe  fine  countries  (liall 
fall.  Yet  at  this  day  the  Turks  are  a  race  of  as  ftout 
and  brave  men  as  their  Scythian  forefathers.  They 
are  equally  willing  to  fly  to  arms,  and  fufficient  num- 
bers (iill  rem:iin  to  fct  every  enemy  at  defiance  ;  but 
they  are  not  led  hy  thofe  vigorous  chiefs  who  conduc- 
ed their  anceftors  from  the  foot  of  Imaus,  rcfirted  the 
power  of  Perfia,  feized  the  city  of  Conftantine,  and 
diffufed  terror  over  Europe.  A  man  of  talents  only  is 
wanting  to  render  them  flill  n-fpeiSlable,  if  not  formi- 
dable •,  but  t'leir  unufual  refpcfi  for  the  dffccndants  of 
fo  many  illuftrious  princes,  has  hitherto  prevented  their 
government  from  being  Tt-ized,  and  their  nation  prefer- 
ved  by  a  bold  ufiirper  ;  while,  in  the  mean  time,  their 
fult-in,  loft  in  the  in  !o1ence  and  voluptuoufnels  of  his  fe- 
raglio,  and  blindtd  bv  his  favourites,  refufts  to  come 
forth  and  to  undertake  the  direiflion  of  the   remaining 


armies  of  the  ftate,  or  to  place  himfelf  at  the  head,  of  a 
warlike  people. 

Tliis  law  of  polygamy  appears  to  be  the  fingle  cir- 
cumrt.ince  that  has  brought  about  the  revolutions  which 
have  occurred  in  China.  From  the  nature  of  the  An- 
gular form  of  government  eftablilhed  there,  the  human 
mmd  is  indeed  preferved  in  a  ft.ite  of  perpetual  imbeci- 
lity, and  is  prevented  from  rifing  in  improvement  be- 
yond a  certain  degree  ;  this  degree,  however,  it  never 
fails  to  attain.  It  is  fuflicient  to  render  the  nation  de- 
cidedly fuperior  to  their  rude  neighbours  of  Tartary  ; 
and  as  Chinefe  improvement  can  never  advance  far, 
there  appears  no  good  reafon  why  it  fliould  ever  de- 
cline or  pafs  away.  But  the  law  of  polygamy  from 
time  to  time  deranges  all  their' inftitutions,  and  the  re- 
gular march  of  their  government.  As  they  afcribe  ab- 
folute  power  to  their  monarch,  and  their  laws  fecure 
tranquillity  to  the  ftate  and  complete  obedience  to 
his  will,  he  can  have  no  occafion  to  quarrel  with  his 
people,  or  to  difturb  inftitutions  which  give  him  the 
command  of  as  much  wealth  as  his  wiflies  can  crave, 
and  as  much  power  as  he  perfonally  can  have  any  in- 
clination to  exert.  Accordingly,  for  fome  time  after 
a  recent  conqueft,  all  goes  well  in  China  :  the  monarch 
is  delighted  with  the  lubmifTion  and  tranquillity  of  his 
people,  the  induftry  and  profperity  of  the  country,  and 
the  immenfe  revenue  which  is  placed  at  his  dilpofal, 
and  which  he  can  have  no  occafion  to  ufe  otherwife 
then  in  works  of  public  magnificence,  generofity,  or 
utility.  Speedily,  however,  this  peaceable  ftate  of 
things  produces  its  natural  effefts.  The  monarch  hav- 
ing nothing  to  fear,  and  little  to  do,  refigns  himfelf  to 
pleafure  ;  and  that  pleafure  moft  probably  confifts  in 
the  kind  of  indulgence  which  the  law  allows  and  en- 
courages, of  collefling  around  him,  and  paffing  his 
time  in  the  lociety  of,  a  multitude  ot  beautiful  women. 
Such,  however,  is  the  fliilful  ftrufture  of  the  Chinefe 
government,  that  it  proceeds  and  prolpers  without  the 
interference  of  the  prince,  who  is  rather  a  ufeful  name 
to  prevent  military  ufurpation  than  an  adiive  organ  of 
the  conftitution.  Affairs  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
moft  prudent  men  in  the  ftate,  who  have  rilen  by  ap- 
proved fidelity  and  talents  tothehigheft  rank  and  trull, 
are  conduffed  with  abundance  of  care  ;  and  the  re- 
fponfibility  of  all  inferior  magiftrates  is  enforced. 
Thus  the  tmperor  may  be  allowed  to  flumber  with  fe- 
cure dignity  in  his  palace  :  If  he  interfere  not  to  do 
harm,  the  conftitution  of  the  ftate  will  provide  for  the 
management  of  public  bufinefs  and  the  profperity  of  the 
people.  But  matters  cannot  long  reft  thus.  A  weak 
and  ignorant  prince  who  paffes  his  days  lecluded  from 
the  world,  amidft  eunuchs  and  women,  will  not  com- 
prehend the  value  of  that  conftitution  at  the  head  of 
which  he  is  placed  ;  his  favourites  prevail  with  him  to 
encroach  upon  its  fundamental  maxims  ;  he  is  induced 
to  dillrnft  thofe  officers  who  have  rifen  by  a  gradual 
progrels  under  the  direction  of  the  law  to  diftinftion 
and  power,  and  to  confer  authority  upon  individuals  to 
whom  the  conftitution  pivcs  no  title  to  receive  it.  As 
implicit  obedience  to  mngiftrates.  and  above  all  to  the 
emperor,  is  a  lundaniental  maxim  of  Chinefe  jurifpru- 
dence,  and  inculcated  as  fuperior  to  all  other  duties, 
the  will  of  the  (mneror  meets  with  no  reliftancr  :  The 
conftitution  trufts  that  he  will  nut  attempt  to  violate  it; 
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but  if  lie  do  fo,  it  provides  no  otlier  remedy  than  the 
■^  prayers  and  entreaties  of  tlie  higheft  order  of  mandiN 
rins,  which  they  have  been  known  to  employ  at  the  ha- 
zard of  their  lives,  and  even  with  the  certainty  of  de- 
ftruftion.  As  the  imperial  will,  thercfoie,  can  in  no 
way  be  refirted  or  controulcd,  when  an  emperor  rclin- 
quidics  himftlf  to  tile  dominion  of  the  inui;itcs  of  his 
palace,  the  confeqiiences  (peedily  occur  which  we  have 
already  mentioned,  as  refidtin)^  from  the  law  of  poly- 
gamy in  other  countries.  J'he  defence  of  the  Hate  is 
difregarded  ;  worthlefs  men  are  raifed  to  the  command 
of  armies  and  provinces  ;  corruption  becomes  the  means 
of  obtaining  preferment  :  the  Tartar  fubjeifls  find  out 
the  important  fecret,  that  the  reins  of  government  are 
loofcly  held,  that  the  barriers  which  protedl  the  trea- 
fures  of  a  wealthy  nation  have  fallen  into  decay,  and 
that  thofe  trealures  have  come  to  be  at  the  mercy  of 
poverty  and  courage.  Some  chief  endeavours  to  unite 
the  fliepherds  of  the  welt  and  the  north  in  a  common 
enterprife  :  His  firll  elTorts  procure  him  plunder,  if  not 
dominion,  and  the  prolpefl  of  his  riches  procures  him 
new  adherents,  till  at  lalt  the  hardy  cavalry  of  Scythia 
are  enabled  to  dilpcrle  the  feeble  and  ill-condu6led  ar- 
mies of  the  Chinele  ;  and  their  leader  and  his  family, 
feated  on  the  throne  of  a  mighty  empire,  is  gradually 
led,  by  fimilar  circumltances,  to  proceed  in  the  fame 
career,  from  ftrength  and  aflivity,  to  weaknefs,  degene- 
racy, and  ruin.  The  conftitution  of  China,  indeed, 
triumphs  over  thcfe  calamities.  The  Tartars  admire 
the  arts  and  manners  of  the  vanquillud  people  ;  and 
the  conqueror  is  willing  to  revive  and  preferve  a  con- 
rtitution  which  preferves  the  profperity  of  the  people, 
while  it  fubmits  every  thing  to  the  will  of  their  mafter. 
Had  the  laws  of  that  empire  provided,  as  in  Europe, 
that  the  inheritance  both  ot  public  and  private  indivi- 
duals Ihould  only  pafs  to  their  legitimate  children  by 
one  woman,  China  might  undoubtedly  have  avoided 
many  of  its  revolutions.  Its  princes  might  have  been 
men  of  talents  or  otherwife,  according  to  the  ordinary 
viciflitudes  that  in  the  courle  of  nature  occur  in  fami- 
lies ;  but  the  poflefTion  of  talents  by  the  prince  is  not 
neceflary  to  the  good  government  of  China  :  it  is 
enough  that  he  interfere  not  to  do  pofitive  raifchief, 
and  under  fuch  a  law,  every  temptation  to  do  mifchief 
would  be  removed  from  him. 

Another  caufe  of  periodical  weaknefs  in  Afiatic  na- 
•  tions  arifes  from  the  general  form  of  government  that 
has  been  there  adopted.  Excepting  in  China,  the 
Tartars  have  in  all  their  conquefts  been  led  to  eftablilh 
themfelvcs  under  a  fort  of  feudal  arrangement.  In 
their  native  country,  they  were  divided  and  lubdivided 
into  tribes  and  families,  under  a  chief  who  had  led 
them  forth  to  war  and  conqueft.  In  their  new  terri- 
tories, it  was  natural  for  the  chief  to  reward  his  fuccefs- 
ful  officers  with  grants  of  provinces,  which  they  were 
again  to  fubdivide  among  their  followers,  under  condi- 
tion of  remaining  in  fubjeclion  to  himlclf,  and  of  be- 
ing ready  on  all  occafions  to  attend  him  in  war.  Thcfe 
grants,  however,  were  only  bellowed  upon  individuals 
perfonally  who  recei\ed  them  :  They  were  given  as 
the  price  or  pay  of  military  fervice  :  They  might  be 
recalled  at  will,  like  the  commilTion  of  an  officer  ;  and 
they  were  never  meant  to  go  to  the  heirs  of  the  fa- 
voured chief,  though  undoubtedly  in  equal  circumftan- 
ces  his  heirs  would  be  preferred  to  others.  A  rovern- 
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ment  like  this  is  expofid  to  two  kinds  of  diforder? ; 
the  one,  arifmg  from  exorbitant  power  acquired  by  the 
great  valTah  ;  and  the  other,  ariflng  from  the  too  great 
delpotifm  of  the  prince. 

Under  a  monarch  of  great  activity  and  vigilance,  the 
chief  vaflals  of  the  Hate,  who  have  received  larj^e 
grants  of  territory,  may  be  retained  in  ftifficient  (ub- 
jedion.  He  may  fummon  them  and  their  followers 
frequently  to  attend  his  perfon,  and  by  engaging  them 
in  wars  under  him,  may  prelcr\'c  his  perianal  afccn- 
dency  over  them,  by  having  frequent  occafion  to 
change  their    fituations,    and   to  prefer  others  to  the 
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places  they  occupy.      Should   his  immediate  fucce(rors,FciMlal  go- 
however,  not  be  men  of  equal  talents  with   himfelf,  orvcrnment 
(hould  a  difputed   fuccelTion  occur,  the  greater  chiefs  *l "° ''f- 
will  immediately  afpire   to  independence:    the  empire"'"'^'""'* 
will   tail   to   pieces,  and  degenerate  into  a   lier-ditary 
arillocracy,  in  which  every  chief  is  engaged  in  hollili- 
ty  wiih  his  neighbours,  and  in  which  the  people  at  large, 
oppreilcd  by  a  multitude  of  petty  tyrants,  can  enjoy  no 
repofc  or  profperity.     Such  has  been  the  delliny  of  fe- 
veral  of  the  natioiis  of  Afia  ;   and  it  was  alfo  the  defti- 
ny  of  Europe  after  its  conqueft  by  the  northcrii  barba- 
rians.    It  is  true  that  the  European  princes  gradually 
recovered  the  power  that  had  been  wreftcd  from  them, 
and    converted   into   local  inheritances   by  their  great 
nobles.     To  fubdue  thefe  nobles,  they  alTociated  them- 
felves  with  the  populace,  with  the  few  merchants,  and 
the  indufirious  part   of  the  nation.     They  encouraged 
thcfe  people  to  unite  themfelves  into  communities,  and 
to    fortify  themfelves  with    walls.     They    eflablifhed 
courts  of  jufiice,   whofe  regular  and    equitable   proce- 
dure gained  the  affeclion  of  the  weak,  whom  they  pro- 
tected, and  brought  odium  upon  the  violence  and  dcf- 
potifm  of  the  petty  local  tyrants  of  the  coutitry.      The 
commercial  and    induftrious    part   of   the    community 
were  induced  to  contribute  to  the  fupport  of  the  prince, 
who  feeroed  thus  to  labour  only  for  their  welfare,  and 
to  protecft  them  againll  opprefTion.      By  thij  wealth  he 
was  enabled  to  confirm   his  power,  and  to  fubdue   his 
refraftory  vafTals.       By   following   out    thefe    prudent 
maxims  for  a  few  generations,  the  dominion  of  law  and 
order,  along  with  the  power  of  the  fovereign,  were  efla. 
blilhed  in  the  nations  of  Europe.     But  nothing   of  all 
this  can   occur  in  Afia.      Power  may  there   be  acqui- 
red by  the  violence  of  fudden  conqueft,   but  it   cannot 
be  gained  by  a  train   of  artful  policy  fteadily  purfued 
from  father  to  fon  during  a  courfe  of  feverai   genera- 
tions.     In  confequence,   as  already  mentioned,  of  the 
law  of  polygamy,  no  fooner  does  a  prince  die  than  one 
of  two  things   occurs  ;  either  a   war  for  the  fuccelTion 
enfues  among   his   children   by  different  wives,  which 
confumes  the  xvealth  of  the  people,  and   augmenrs  the 
power  of  the  nobles,  upon  whom  the  candidates  for  do- 
minion muft  rely  for  aid  ;   or,  to   prevent  this  calami- 
ty, the  eldeft  fon  of  the  deceafed  monarch  feizes  his 
younger  brothers,   and   puts  out  their  eyes,  or  deftroys 
their  lives.     Thus  an  example  of  cruelty  and  injuflice 
is  exhibited,  which  deftroys  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
every  growing  fentiment  favourable  to  the  eftabliftiment 
of  order,  and  of  humane  and  equitable  laxvs.  ,,. 

On  the  other   hand,  it  has  frequently  liappened  in  Govern- 
Afia  that  the  power  of  the  monarch  has  not  been  loft  nifnt  by 
by  its  vaflals  converting  different  diftrifls  into  heredi-  '"eeroyi. 
taiv  poffeffions.     A  fucceflion  during  a  few  generations 
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Afia.      of  aclive  and  watlike  piiiicts  has  given  Icifure  for  the 
—^  chiefs  of  the  Tartar  tribes  to  acquire  the  manners  of 

the  nations  whom  they  vanquiflied,   and  to   fink,  like 
them,  into  a  ftate  of   permanent  fubjeiStion  to  a   fove- 
reign,  become  too  powerful  to  be  refilled.     In  this  cafe, 
however,  an    error  exifts    in   the   general  Itrufture  of 
Afiatic  governments,   which   gradually  brings  them  to 
decay.      The   monarch  divides  his  territory  into  pro- 
vinces, and  over  each  province  he    places  a  governor, 
or  viceroy,  whom  he  appoints  and   recals   at  pleafure. 
The  governor  of    a    provuice    poffeffcs  within  it  the 
whole   power  of  the  maifer  whom  he  reprefents  ;   he 
coUeiSs  the  taxes,  and  remits  them  to  the  capital  ;   he 
adminilters  jullice  by  himleif,  or  by  deputies  whom  he 
appoints  and  removes  at  pleafure  ;  and  lalWy,  he  com- 
mands within  bis  diftricl  the  armies  of  the  ftate.      On 
a  little  refleflion   it  will  readily  be  conceived,  that  a 
nation  governed  in  this  way  cannot  permanently  pro- 
Iper.      An  abfolute  monarch  can  fcarcely  fail  to  be  pa- 
triotic, b^caufe  the  whole  country  is  his  own,  and  he 
inuft  regard  his  people  as  his  property,  or  as  a  kind  of 
appendage  to  his  family.     He   will  therefore  intend  to 
govern   them    well,    or  as  advantageoufly  as  poiTible. 
But  the  governors  whom  he  places  over  the  provinces 
mull:  entertain  very  different  lentiments  :   The   rtate  is 
not  their  inheritance  ;   they    are  appointed   only   for  a 
feafon  ;  and  like   tenants  at  will,    they  will  endeavour 
to  make  the  moft  of  their  temporary  poffeffion,  though 
thev  diminilh  the  permanent  value  of  the  eftate.  Hence 
thefe  men  are  always  apt  to  govern  ill  ;  and,  with  a  view 
to  make  the  moft  of  their  time  and  opportunity,  they 
opprefs  the   people   by    their  rapacity.      The  monarch 
has  no   intention  to   fanfiion  their  conduft,   but  there 
exift  no  other  means  of  reftraining  it  than,  to  maintain 
a  perpetual  and  vigilant  inlpeflion   over  them.      If  he 
is  not  conllantly  at  Ihort  intervals  travelling  into  every 
part  of  his  dominions,  and  viewing  objefts  with  his  own 
eyes,  the  governors  of  provinces  will  take  advantage 
of  their  ii'.uation,  to  opprefs  the  people,  and  will  endea- 
vour to  ftcure   their  own   fafety  by  corrupting  the  mi- 
nifters  who  are  near  the  perfon  of  the  prince. 

In  a  government  thus  conftitu'cd,  too  much  is  made 
to  deperid  upon  the  aclivity  and  vigilance  of  one  man. 
If  the  monarch  relax  in  his  attention,  the  ftate  at  once 
begins  to  decay  ;  and  even  his  perfonal  infirmities,  his 
youth,  or  his  old  age,  produce  important  effcfts  upon 
the  provinces.  When  a  weak  prince  happens  to  fuc- 
ceed  to  the  throne,  the  decline  of  the  empire  becomes 
vifihle  in  a  few  years  ;  and  the  moft  aftive  reign  fcarce- 
ly (uffices  to  repair  the  injuries  which  a  fliort  period  of 
weak  goverriment  has  occaGoned.  All  thefe  evils  are 
aggiavated  in  Afia  by  the  tendency  which  the  law  of 
polygamy  has  to  intvoJuce  into  the  palace  of  the  mo- 
narch a  lyftrm  ot  feclufion  from  bufinefs,  of  indolence, 
and  of  favouritlfm. 

In  the  ancient  Roman  empire  this  praflice  was  adopt- 
ed of  ruling  the  provinces  by  temporary  governors  pof- 
feffed  of  unlimited  power,  and  was  attended  with  all 
the  Roman  thg  \^2td  coiifecjuences  which  we  have  here  defcvibed. 
empire.  From  its  firft  cftabliQiment,  that  empire,  like  an  Afia- 
tic monarchy,  underwent  a  gradual  progrcfs  of  decay  ; 
and  inftcad  ot  the  people  becoming  gradually  more 
powerful,  wealthy,  and  enlightened,  every  fcience  and 
every  art,  together  with  the  population  of  the  ftate, 
declined,  till  the  whole  was  oppreiTcd  and  funk  under 
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the  inroads  of  the   northern  barbarians.     It  is  a  curi-      Afa. 
ous  circuniftance,  and  well  worthy  of  all  our  attention,         '' 
that  the  progrels  of  modern   Europe  is  altogether  the 
reverfe  of  this.      In  Afia  a  monarchy  is  no  looner  efta- w'i,y  Kuro- 
blillied  than  its  decline  commences,  and  it  gradually  pean  na- 


becomes  weaker  and   weaker     til 
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few  lucceflioiis,   its  overthrow  is  eafily  accompliflied  :l     .    ? 
whereas  in  turope,  tor  lome  centuries  palt,  every  liate^jcayin- 
or  monarchy  of  any  tolerable  extent,  has  gradually  been  like  AEatie 
waxing  ftronger  and  ftronger,  and  is  capable  of  greater  ft*'"- 
exertions  in  proportion  to  the  time  that  it   has  ftood. 
Such,  at  lealt,  is  the  cale,  with  regard   to  the   middle 
and  northern  Itates  of  Europe.      The  mode   in   which 
the  government  is  adminiftered  will  explain  this,  when 
contrafted  with  that  which   is  adopted  in   mnft   of  the 
Afiatic  ftates,  and  which  exifted  in  the  Roman  empire. 
In    Europe  the   fovereign  does  not   intruft   the  whole 
government  and  adminiftration  of  affairs  in  a  province 
to  an  individual,   who  is  at  once  to   be  tax-gatherer, 
judge,  and  commander  of  the  military  force.     On  the 
contrarv,  inftead  of  portioning  out  the  whole  territory 
of  the  ftate  in   provinces,  to  be  alloted  to  particular 
viceroys,  a  more  artificial  arrangement  is  adopted.    The 
bufinels  to  be  done  is  divided  into  different   branches, 
and  thefe  branches,  though  fometimes  extending  over 
the   whole   territory,  are  intrufted  by  the  fovereign  to 
diftinCV  individuals  or  claffes  of  individuals.     Thus  an 
office  or  officer  is  eftablillied  near  the   perfon   of  the 
prince  into  which  the   whole  taxes  of  the  nation   are 
ultimately   paid.      Under  this  office,  or  its  managing 
miniftcr,  a  variety  of   tax-gatherers  are  fent  through- 
out the  whole  country,  to  collecl  in  the  different  towns 
and  dirtrifts  the  taxes  eftabliftied  by  law,  and  to  remit 
them  to  the  government.     Thefe  tax-gatherers  have 
no  interference  in  military  affairs  or  in  the  adminiftr-a- 
tion  of  jurtice.      In  like   manner,  a  particular  clsfs  of 
perfons,  properly  qualified  for  the  duty  to  be  performed, 
are    appointed   to   adminifter  juftice   in  the   piovinces, 
and   to    interfere    no    farther    in    public   affairs.     No 
part  of  the  revenue  comes  into  their  hands,  and  they 
have  no  command  of  the  military   force  of  the  ftate. 
Laftly,  the  whole  military  or  foldiers  likewile  form  a 
feparate  and  dillinfl  bodv.     Their  officers   are  all  ap- 
pointed by  the    prince  and  his  minifters,  upon  whom 
they  immediately   depend,  and   they  have  no  concern 
in  the  colledion  of  the  taxes,  or  in  the  adminiftration 
of  juliice.      Under  a  government  thus  conftituted,  if  a 
tax-gatherer  make  an  unjuft  exnftion  from  any  of   the 
people,  they  complain  to  the  judges,  who,  bavihg  no 
fliavc  in  the  management  of  the  public   revenue,   and 
deriving   no    profit   from   the  oppreflions  that  may   be 
committed  in  it,  are  difpofed  to  liften  to  all  complaints, 
and  to  do  juftice    atainft  the  coUeftors  of  the  taxes. 
'Ihe  judges   thenifelves   are   kept   under  controul   in   a 
fimilar  way.      Not  being  commanders  of  the  military 
force,  or  entrufted  with  the  direflion  of  its  operations, 
they  can  only  pronounce  decrees,  but  have  no  power 
to  execute  them.      This  muft  be  prrformed  by  the  mi- 
litary, who  are  a  diftinft  body.     They,  however,  will 
have  no   inclination  to  fee  the  power  of  judges  and 
lawyers  exorbitantly   increafed,  and   will  revolt   from 
the  idea  of  putting  in  force  decrees  which  are  notori- 
oufly  unjuft,  and  of  which  the  public  difapprove.  Thus 
the  people  will,  in  every  refpe(5f,  be  nffurcd  of  protec- 
tion,    jhe  judges  will  proted  them  againft  the  tax- 
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Afia.  gatherers  and  the  military,  who,  in  their  turn,  will  rc- 
"  '  ■'  J^ard  with  jealoufy  tlic  power  of  the  judms.  In  Itiii 
way  a  juft  and  cquit.ible  f;overnment  is  maintained. 
Acccfs  is  e.ifilv  had  to  the  prince,  who  can  have  no  with 
to  fi:e  affairs  ill  udminiftered.  A  great  nation  is  go- 
verned like  a  linj^le  family,  by  allowing  different  duties 
to  its  different  members,  ivho  are  prevented  from  abu- 
finji;  their  power.  In  luftry  is  encouraged  by  the  fecu- 
rity  of  property  ;  and  the  human  mind,  unlubdued  by 
opprcfllon,  and  animated  by  hope,  is  led  to  exert  its 
whole  energies  in  improving  its  own  charafter  and 
condition.  Whereas  in  Afia,  and  in  all  thofe  countries 
in  which  governors  of  provinces  are  appointed  with  ab- 
folute  power  to  conduft  the  whole  bufinefs  of  admi- 
nillration,  every  province  is  converted  into  a  feparate 
empire,  in  which  no  redrcls  can  be  obtained  for  any 
grievance.  If  a  tax-gatherer  make  an  undue  demand, 
the  citizen  can  only  Ifate  his  complaint  to  the  em- 
ployer of  that  tax-gatherer,  the  provinci  il-governur, 
who  is  to  receive  the  money  that  is  to  be  paid.  If  a 
foKlier  do  wrong,  he  can  only  be  complained  of  to  the 
fame  governor  who  is  the  mailer  and  patron  of  the  lol- 
dier.  If  a  judge  is  unjuft,  it  is  rtill  to  the  fame  indi- 
vidual tiial  the  complaint  mud  be  cirried.  Thus  no 
check  or  controul  exifls ;  and  if  the  governor  of  the 
province  is  rapacious  and  unjull,  and  has  need  of  un- 
principled dependants  to  fupport  his  power,  the  people 
muft  fubmit  to  an  opprelTion  for  which  there  is  no  re- 
medy ;  and  the  whole  ftate,  thus  divided  into  depart- 
ments and  oppreffed,  mud  Ipeedily  fink  into  ruin. 
Xoramcrce  cannot  floarifli  where  the  truits  of  induliry 
are  not  fecure  ;  and  without  commerce  thofe  arts  can- 
not profper,  the  praflice  and  improvement  of  which 
afford  fome  of  the  bell  means  of  enlarging  the  human 
J, (J  faculties." 
iRelij  onsof  In  many  parts  of  Afia,  religion  is  alfo  a  great  fource 
'\C\i  hurt-  of  national  weaknefs.  This  arifes  from  two  caules,  ei- 
ther from  its  dividing  a  ftate  into  different  parties,  or 
from  its  do£lrines  being  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  reftrain 
in  too  great  a  degree  the  aftivity  and  improvement  of 

,,_         the  human  mind. 
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'.Leligion  in       Before  the  Turks  fubHusd   the  Greek  empire,  they 

3me  paces  had  been  long  enough  fettled  in  the  countries  ne:ir  the 
Cafpian  fea,  to  acquire  the  religion  of  a  more  civilized 
people.  By  the  time  they  fubdued  the  country  round 
Conllantinople,  and  at  lall  the  capital  itfelf,  they  were 
become  ze3lou»  Mahome'ans  ;  whilil  the  nation  over 
whom  they  eflabli'hed  th  ir  dominion,  confilled  of  no 
lefs  zealous  Chriilians.  Hence  a  line  of  feparation  was 
drawn  between  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered, 
ivhich  time  his  not  been  aole  to  obliterate.  On:  half 
of  the  ftate  confills  of  mailers,  and  the  other  of  an  00- 
preffed  people.  In  other  nations  the  ev-ls  of  conqueft 
have  been  temporary,  becaulc  in  a  Ihort  time  the  vic- 
tors and  the  vanquilhed,  mingling  in  the  ties  of  aflini- 
ty  and  thence  of  confmguinity,  have  ceafed  to  be  di- 
flinguiflird  from  each  other,  and  have  coalefced  into 
one  common  people.  But  in  Turkey,  to  this  day,  the 
proud  invader  is  known  from  the  vanquilhed  native. 
Their  relpciJlive  rclii^ions  have  fixed  upon  each  of  them 
a  mark,  wliich  has  p.oved  as  indelible  as  that  by 
which,  in  our  Weft  India  iflands,  n.iture  diftinguilhes 
the  negro  Have  from  his  European  m  iller.  H  -ice  the 
Turks  continue  to  a£l  the  part  of  infolent  oppreffors 
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to  their  fubjcfts,  the  Greeks  ;  while  the  latter,  accu-  >-i— 
Homed  to  inlults  and  to  a  fenfc  of  inferiority,  h  ivc  ac-  ""~^ 
quired  the  charadleriftics  of  flavc^,  iiifiticctily  and 
cowardice.  It  is  not  wondTful,  therefore,  that  the  Turk- 
irti  empire  ftiould  decay.  It  not  only  labourb  under  all 
the  evils  attending  upon  the  law  of  polyy^my,  and  of 
a  government  by  viceroys  called  fiachat  ;  but  to  thefc 
have  been  added  an  interna'  divifion  araoii(<  the  people, 
which  degrades  the  charafler  of  one  half  of  the  na- 
tion, without  conferring  any  improvement  upon  tne 
other.  The  fame  evil  h^s  cxilled  during  many  centu- 
ries in  Hindoollan.  Before  the  conqucll  of  it  by  the 
Mogul  or  Tartar  princes,  they  had  alfo  embraced  the 
Mahometan  faith.  Their  new  fubjefls,  however,  the 
Hindoos,  adhrrcd  to  the  religion  ot  their  anccftors, 
with  ftill  more  obftinacy  than  the  Greek  Chriltian-i 
have  done  againft  the  Turks,  and  the  rcfult  has  been 
fimilar.  The  Mahometan  conqueror',  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages on  their  fide,  of  viftory,  of  public  employ- 
ment, and  royal  favour,  never  amounted  to  ab-;ve  one- 
tenth  of  the  population  of  the  coumtry.  The  great  bo- 
dy of  the  people,  therefore,  neceffaiily  funk  into  a  con- 
temptible and  degraded  condition,  which  impaired  the 
national  ftrength,  and  retained  fbciety  in  a  violent  and 
unnatural  ftate  in  which  it  could  not  tiourifli.  558 

We  can  fcarcely  confider  as  religious  fyllems  the  fu- Hurtful  re- 
perftitions  of  the  Siberians  and  Tartars,  or  other  rude  ''' "''  '*^" 
Afiatic  tribes.  Leaving  them  out  of  view,  therefore, 
the  religions  of  Afia  are  chiefly  three  :  that  of  Budho, 
Gaudma,  or  Fo,  which  prevails  in  Ceylon,  the  far- 
ther peninfula  of  India,  China,  Japin,  and  Thibet  ; 
the  Mahometan  religion,  which,  befides  Arabia,  is  in 
poflelTion  of  Turkey,  Perfia,  and  partly  of  Hindoo- 
ftan  ;  and,  laftly,  the  Gentoo  faith,  which  is  adhered  2;^ 
to  by  ninety  millions  of  people  in  India,  Of  thefe,  ^e.igionrf 
the  religion  of  Budho,  Gaudma,  or  Fo,  feems  the  '"'Ino. 
leaft  pernicious.  It  is  loaded  with  few  ceremonies,  (o 
that  it  cannot  greatly  occupy  the  human  mind.  It  is 
perfeflly  tolerant,  and  thus  does  not  pofitively  prohi- 
bit intelledlual  improvement ;  and  its  priefts  are  men 
wlio  voluntarily  choofe  their  profeftion,  and,  except- 
ing in  the  fterile  country  of  Thibet,  have  no  interfe- 
rence in  the  ordinary  bufinefs  of  life,  and  no  (hare  in 
the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs.  All  error  is,  how- 
ever injurious  to  the  human  intclleit,  by  diminilhiig 
its  power  of  difcerning  truth.  Even  independent  of 
this  general  circumftance,  tlie  religion  of  Gaudma  has 
been  dangerous  in  another  point  of  view.  Ii  has  a  bjok 
which  is  of  facred  authority,  and  believed  to  be  the 
work  of  infpiration.  That  bo  )k  is  faid  to  reeulate  mi- 
nutely the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  ;  the  taxes  to  be  p  iid 
to  the  llate,  and  what  ouijht  to  be  accounted  juft  and 
unjuft  in  the  common  tranfaflions  of  men  :  But  an  in- 
fill.ole  laiv  for  the  regulation  of  ordinary  affairs  is 
always  a  ireat  evil,  as  it  renders  error  and  ill  govern- 
ment perpetujl.  Such  a  book,  at  the  time  when  it  was 
written,  might  perhaps  be  a  ulefjl  work,  and  contain 
many  valuable  m.ixims  and  rul -s  for  adjulling  all  kinds 
o*^  bufinefs,  and  for  the  decifion  of  all  difputes  ;  but 
hunan,  affairs,  to  proceed  welL  raiift  be  in  a  Itate  of 
imp  ovf.ra  nt,  that  is,  in  a  ftate  of  change  to  what  is 
better  :  But  fuch  a  book  has  a  t-ndency  to  oblige  the 
nation  that  adopts  it  to  Hand  ftill,  and  coiifequently  to 
fall  behind  other  nations.  Hence  they  have  all  the 
<;  G   2  chance? 
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cliances  of  falling  back  into  barbarifm  that  affVfl  other 
nations,  while  there  exifts  no  poflibility  of  their  ad- 
vancing farther  in  improvement. 

The  Mahometan  law  has  this  fpeculative  advantage 
over  that  of  Gaudma  or  Budho,  that  it  fufFers  not  the 
fupierae  Intelligence  to  be  likened  to  a  ftotk  or  a  Hone  ; 
but  its  pradlical  charaflcr  is  much  more  injurious  to 
the  world.  It  not  only  has  an  infallible  book,  which 
in  the  countries  where  it  is  adopted  is  regarded  as  the 
Jaw  of  the  land  for  regulating  the  decifion  of  contro- 
verted caufes  in  all  courts  of  juftice,  but  enjoins  to  its 
followers  the  obfervance  of  a  number  of  daily  ceremo- 
nies, confiUing  of  prayers  and  wafhings  at  Dated  inter- 
vals, which  tend  to  fix  down  fuperftition  upon  the  hu- 
man mind.  In  addition  to  thefe,  its  extreme  intole- 
rance has  a  tendency  to  render  the  intelleftuil  im- 
provement of  the  people  that  have  once  adopted  it  ex- 
tremely difficult,  while  the  fandlion  that  it  gives  to  the 
law  of  polygamy,  at  once  places  private  fociety  on  a 
defeflivc  footing,  and  enfures  the  bad  government  of 
the  ftate. 

The  mod  pernicious  of  all  the  religions  of  Ada, 
however,  appears  to  be  the  Gentoo  fuperftition,  or  the 
religion  of  the  natives  of  Hindooftan.  It  does  not  in- 
deed authorize  polygamy,  nor  does  it  fanfti(Sn  the  per- 
fecution  of  thole  who  believe  in  other  religions  ;  but 
in  every  other  refpeft,  it  is  moft  evidently  ruinous  to 
the  vigour  of  the  human  charafter.  It  fills  the  mind 
with  all  the  idle  tales  aiid  fuperHitions  of  an  abfurd  po- 
lytheifm.  It  enjoins  an  endlcfs  variety  of  rites  and  pu- 
rifications ;  and  under  its  influence  a  morfel  of  bread 
cannot  be  eaten,  or  a  cup  of  water  tailed,  without  the 
utmoft  caution,  that  it  have  not  come  into  contaifl 
with  impure  hands  or  impure  veflTels.  The  divifion 
of  the  people  into  hereditary  cafls,  of  different  degrees 
of  dignity  according  to  their  refpecfive  employments, 
none  of  which  cads  can  intermarry,  or  even  eat  or 
drink  together,  completely  infulates  every  clafs  of  in- 
habitants ;  and  by  fixing  thein  down  to  hereditary  oc- 
cupations, prevents  every  exertion  of  talents  beyond 
the  fphere  in  which  individuals  happen  to  be  born. 
Religion,  or  fuperftitious  fear  of  offending  againft  the 
rules  of  his  call,  condantly  occupies  and  abforbs  the 
whole  mind  and  faculties  of  a  Hindoo,  fo  as  utterly  to 
deprive  him  of  intelleflual  vigour  or  courage  to  in- 
veftigate  the  foundations  of  the  notions  which  place 
under  controul  every  ffep  of  his  life.  A  people  thus 
divided  can  poflTcfs  little  united  firength  or  energy  as 
a  nation,  and  the  feeblentfs  even  of  their  bodily  exer- 
tions may  well  fuggeft  the  queftion,  Whether  fuperfli- 
tious  fear  and  intelleftual  imbecility  fixed  down  upon  a 
people  during  a  courfe  of  ages,  has  not  a  tendency  to 
diminifti  the  corporeal  powers,  and  to  render  the  body 
as  feeble  as  the  mind  ?  In  juftice  to  the  religion  of  the 
Hindoos,  however,  it  may  be  obfcrved,  that  if  it  pre- 
vent the  nation  from  acquiring  great  power,  it  alfo 
guards  its  civilization,  or  the  art:,  that  it  poflcfTcs,  from 
being  entirely  loft  in  confequerice  of  conquefts  by 
barbarians.  Every  Hindoo  being  bound  by  his  reli- 
gion to  follow  the  occupation  of  his  father,  if  a  whole 
cart  is  not  utterly  exterminated,  the  arts  which  were 
underrtood  by  its  members  cannot  be  loft.  They  are 
immcdia»tly  pradif-d  anew  ;  they  come  to  be  in  re- 
qneft,  and  the  caft  is  employed  by  fociety,  and  multi- 
plied as  before. 
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That  we  may  not  appear,  however,  from  a  love  of      Afia. 
fyftem,  altogether  to  deny  the  eft'eft  of  phyfical  caufes  " 

upon  the  hiftory  of  the  civilized  nations  of  Alia,  we  i„(]„gp^j 
fhall  acknowledge,  that  the  fertility  of  the  foil  in  thefe  ot  phyGcal 
countries  in  all  probability  affifts  the  tendency  to  ne-  caufes  on 
gligence  of  management  which  appears  in  their  go-  '^"''"^'" 
vernments.  In  the  more  barren  regions  of  Europe,  it 
is  abfolutely  necefl'ary  that  a  government  aft  with  a 
conilderablo  degree  of  caution,  and  adminifler  juftice 
well,  to  enable  a  nation  to  attain  to  any  tolerable  Ihare 
of  power  or  profperity.  With  us,  man  has  many  im- 
perious wants,  which  muft  be  fupplied  before  an  indi- 
vidual can  contribute  any  thing  to  the  public.  He 
muft  at  leaft  have  food,  which  can  only  be  extorted 
from  an  ungrateful  foil  by  patient  and  fkilful  indu- 
flry.  He  muft  alfo  have  clothes  and  fuel.  The  ferti- 
lity of  the  Afiatic  foil  enables  man  to  obtain  food  with 
Icfs  labour  than  in  Europe,  while  the  mildnefs  of  the 
climate  fubjefts  him  to  little  expence  on  account  of 
fuel  and  clothing.  Hence  in  thefe  countries  a  much 
lefs  degree  of  induftry  is  neceflury  for  the  fupport  of 
individuals,  and  to  enable  them  to  contribute  fome- 
thing  towards  the  public  revenue.  Goveri.ments, 
therefore,  are  not  fo  loon  brought  under  the  neceflity 
of  repairing  their  own  errors.  Abufes  are  moie  readi- 
ly allowed  to  multiply,  and  at  laft  can  be  got  quit  of 
with  greater  difficulty.  Add  to  this,  that  in  a  coun- 
try whofe  inhabitants  could  not  originally  fublift  with- 
out the  exeitiun  of  much  induftry,  a  more  vigorous 
charafter  is  apt  to  diifufe  itfelf  among  the  people,  than 
in  thofe  nations  upon  whom,  in  their  rude  ftate,  the 
flighteft  effort  of  labour  conferred  abundance,  and 
who  have  only  come  to  find  good  management  and 
induftry  requifite,  in  confequence  of  the  great  paulti- 
plication  of  their  numbers.  jg-  ■ 

Befides  the  revolutions  occafioned  by  Tartar  inva- Ar;rt)ia'n 
fions,  feveral  of  the  nations  of  Afia  experienced  3-""^"**; 
great  revolution  from  the  arms  of  another  barbarous 
race  of  men,  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninlula  of  A- 
rabia.  Similar  caufes  to  thofe  which  have  repeated- 
ly given  viftory  to  the  Tartars,  enabled  the  Arabians 
to  vanquift]  the  neighbouring  nations.  They  alfo  exift 
in  a  paftora!  ftate,  and  are  divided  into  tribes  or  fami- 
lies. The  Arabians,  however,  have  not  been  accu- 
ftomed  to  conqueft  like  the  Tartars.  Arabia  is  of 
trifling  extent,  when  compared  to  Tartaiy  and  its  de- 
pendencies ;  its  ftrength  being  lefs,  it  is  lefs  likely  to 
be  engaged  in  diftant  enterpriies.  Unlike  to  Tartary, 
it  has  always  poflt-ffcd  feme  cities,  and  a  part  of  the 
people  have  conncfted  themielves  with  the  arts  and 
the  commerce  of  the  civilized  nations  around  them. 
Hence  fomething  more  was  neceflary  to  roufe  the  A- 
rabian  nation,  and  to  unite  its  members  in  one  common 
enterprife,  than  the  mere  love  of  dominion.  The  A- 
rabs  became  conquerors,  only  becaufe  Mahomet  was 
fuccelsful  in  lendcring  them  fanatics  ;  and  they  fub- 
dued  the  carlh,  not  fo  much  from  a  defire  to  poflels  its 
riches  and  its  luxuries,  as  from  a  zeal  to  extend  the 
glory  of  God,  and  to  give  the  means  of  falvatlon  to 
mankind.  When  their  religion  had  prevailed  in  all 
direffrons,  and  other  nations  adopted  the  fame  l))iiit 
and  cnufc,  the  Arabians  relapled  into  their  orig:n;il 
unimportance,  and  cealed  to  be  dangerous  lo  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

Of  late  Ibme  of  the  nations  of  Afia  have  undergone 
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fubjugition,  and  others  have  been  dircatcned  with  it  Germany 
not  from  the  ordiii:iry  quarter  of  I'artary,  or  from  any 
other  race  of  baihari^ns,  but  from  the  cnterprife«  of 
of  the  civilized  nation";  of  Europe.  This  n«w  peril 
has  orij^inattd  from  fcveral  cnufes.  The  difcovery  of 
the  mariners  compafs,  and  the  improvements  which 
have  occurred  in  navigation,  have  brouj.4u  the  nations 
of  Afia,  as  it  ^verc,  nearer  to  thf)fc  of  this  north-weft 
corner  of  liie  K'°be,  and  expofed  them  in  a  greater  de- 
gree to  tlieir  attacks.  The  nations  of  Europe,  alfo 
from  their  better  government,  and  from  a  religion  which 
prohibits  polygamv,  .tnd  which,  at  leall  in  the  protertant 
dates,  interferes  little  in  tiie  aflairs  of  this  world,  and 
confers  no  dominion  upon  its  pritlls,  have  of  late  been 
enabled  to  make  a  moie  rapid  progrefs  in  the  improve- 
ment of  every  art,  than  was  ever  formerly  done,  and 
among  the  reft  they  have  improved  the  terrible  art  of 
war.  In  the  mean  time,  the  civilized  nations  of  Afia 
have  been  either  Handing  ftill  as  ufua],  fatisfied  with 
their  allotted  meaiure  of  intelligence,  or  they  have  been 
going  backward.  Thus  the  relative  llrcnj:'th  of  thefe 
two  ijuarters  of  the  world  has  been  greatly  altered,  and 
ftiould  any  remark:ible  additional  impiovcment  in  the 
art  of  navigation  be  foon  m 'de,  it  is  probable  that  all 
Afia  vvill  be  enllaved  by  the  European  nations.  Should 
fuch  an  event  take  place,  its  firft  confequences  will 
probably  provi'  untortunstc.  Europe  will  be  corrupted, 
while  Alia  will  not  be  reformed.  Its  imperfeft  go- 
vernmejits,  however,  and  its  falfe  religions,  will  be  bro- 
ken up.  The  fuperiority  of  the  human  charafter  in  Eu- 
ropean countries  is  fo  great,  and  the  population  of  North 
America  is  increafing  fo  rapidly,  carrying  the  purluits 
of  Icience  and  the  praftice  of  the  arts  in  its  train,  that 
there  is  little  doubt  the  race  of  Europe  muft  in  a  few 
centuries  obtain  the  doitiinion  of  the  earth.  A  new 
era,  therefore,  is  commencing  for  Afia,  the  events  of 
tvhich  cannot  be  forefeen.  From  the  ftiort  review, 
however,  which  we  have  taken  of  that  great  continent, 
ive  perceive,  and  we  perceive  with  (atisfaflion,  that 
the  moft  beautiful  regions  of  this  globe  are  by  no 
means  unfit,  as  was  fuppoied,  for  the  production  of  a 
vigorous  and  aftive  race  of  men.  The  Hindoo  is  ti- 
mid and  feeble;  but  it  is  not  his  climate  which  ren- 
ders him  fo.  In  the  fame  climate  with  Hindooftan, 
and  fcarcely  divided  from  it,  a  vigorous  race  of  men 
has  been  found  to  exift.  forming  a  rifing  people,  eager 
to  emulate  the  career  of  civilized  and  powerful  nations. 
It  is  the  religion  of  the  Hindoo,  therefore,  that  is  the 
caufe  of  his  ive;.knefs,  as  the  government  of  China  is 
the  caufe  of  the  (lationaty  chara;fler  of  its  people. 
Were  thele  caufes  of  feeblenefs  removed,  and  above  all 
were  the  art  of  printing  dift'ufed,  the  nations  of  the 
earth  would  probably  by  degrees  approach  nearer  to  a 
fimilarity  of  mind  and  talents,  than  they  have  hitherto 
been  accounted  capable  of  doing.  Even  Siberia  itfelf, 
by  the  great  trafts  of  fertile  land  which  attention  to 
its  inland  navigation  is  capable  of  laying  open,  may 
one  day  contribute  to  the  general  (lock  of  human 
power  and  riches.  It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that 
this  globe  is  given  as'a  valuable  domain  or  poiVeflion  to 
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It  cannot  now  live  upon  the  rtiorf!  of  the       Afic 
Baltic,  and   is  forced  to  fcek  a  region  furticiently  cold  II 

for  its  conftilulion,  within  the  polar  circle  xiid  in  the  ■ 
neighbourhood  of  the  ley  fea.  The  progrcfi  of  civili- 
zation and  of  agriculture  have  accomplillied  this  change 
in  the  climate  of  the  north  of  Europe,  and  the  defccn- 
dants  of  Europeans  may  probably  accomplifh  ftill 
greater  alterations  utron  the  north  of  Afia. 

y/*M  Minor,  or  LeJJer  j'lfta  ;  the  fame  with  Natolia. 
See  Natolia. 

ASIAKCHyi:,  ('crmcd  by  St  Paul,  Cbirf  of  Ma, 
Afls  .xix.  31.)  were  the  Pagan  pontiffs  of  Afia,  cliolcri 
to  fuperirrtcnd  and  have  the  care  of  the  public  games, 
which  they  did  at  their  own  expcnce  :  for  which  rca- 
fon  they  were  always  the  richeft  and  moft  confiderabie 
men  of  the  community. 

ASIDE,  in  the  drama,  fomcthing  faid  by  an  ac- 
tor, which  fome,  or  even  all  the  other  aftors  prefcnt 
arc  fuppofed  not  to  hear  ;  a  circumflance  juftly  con- 
demned as  being  unnatural  and  improbable. 

ASIITO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Perugia,  and  in  the 
Pope's  territories.      E.  Long.  23.  40.  N.  Lat.  43.  o. 

ASILUS,  or  HoRNET-rLy.  See  Entomologv 
Index. 

ASINARA,  an  ifland  of  Italy,  on  the  weftern  coaft 
of  Sardinia.      E.  Long.  8.  30.   N.  Eat.  41.  o. 

ASINIUS  PoLLto,  a  Roman  conlul  and  orator,  di- 
ftinguilhed  himfelt  under  Auguftus  by  his  exploits  and 
his  literary  works.  He  is  frequently  mentioned  with 
praifes  by  Horace  and  Virgil,  and  is  faid  to  have  col- 
lefled  the  firft  library  at  Rome.  He  died  at  Frefcati, 
at  So  years  of  age. 

ASIONGABER,  Esiongebei^,  or  Eziongeber, 
a  town  of  Arabia  Petra-a,  on  the  bay  of  Elath,  a  part 
of  the  Arabian  gulf:  the  dock  or  ftation  for  the  fhips 
of  Solomon  and  fehofhaphat  :  an  ancient  town,  men- 
tioned alfo  by  Mofes.  It  was  afterwards  called  Be- 
renice (  fofephus). 

ASISIA,  or  AssisiA,  a  town  of  Eiburnia  (Ptole- 
my, Antonine),  now  in  ruins,  but  exhibiting  many 
monuments  of  antiquity.  It  is  the  AiTefia  or  Afferia 
of  Pliny.  This  author,  after  having  fpecified  the  Li- 
burnian  cities  that  were  obliged  to  attend  the  congrefs 
or  diet  of  Scardona,  adds  to  the  catalogue  the  free 
AlTerians,  immunefque  Afferiates;  and  this  people,  whc 
created  their  own  raagiftrates,  and  were  governed  by 
their  own  municipal  laws,  were  no  doubt  more  rich 
and  powerful  than  their  neighbours. 

The  vcftigcs  of  the  walls  of  AlTeria  that  flill  remain, 
are  a  fufficient  proof  of  this  •,  for  their  circumference 
is  clearly  diftinguilhablc  above  ground,  and  meafures 
3600  Roman  feet.  The  fpace  cnclofed  by  them  forms 
an  oblong  polygon,  and  they  are  built  with  common 
Dalmatian  marble ;  but  not  taken  from  the  hill  on 
which  they  ftand,  for  that  furnilhes  only  foft  ftone. 
The  walls  are  inverted,  both  infide  and  out,  with  this 
marble:  fome  of  the  ftones  are  ten  feet  long,  and  they 
are  all  of  confiderabie  dimcnfions.  The  thicknefs  of 
thefe  fortifications  is  commonly  about  eight  feet  :  buc 
at  the  narroweft  e.\trtmity,  which  falls  towards  the  foot 

in 


the  human  race,  only  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  of  the  hill,  thev  are  eleven  feet  thick;  and,  in  fome 
which  they  fubdue  its  native  wildnefs  or  fterility  ;  and  parts,  their  height  (till  above  ground  reaches  to  near 
It  becomes  a  fit  and  falubtious  habitation  for  them,  ac-  30  feet.  An  antiquary,  or  even  a  fimple  lover  of  the 
cording  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is  improved  by  culti-  fine  arts,  or  of  erudition,  the  Abbe  I'ortis  obitrvt-/ 
vatioii.     The  lein-deer  once  '.vandered  in  the  foicAs  of     cannot  help  wilbing  at  Podgraje  (the  modern  name  of 

Affcria\  . 
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AiTeria),  tliaf  fome  powerful  hand  qu'icqtiid  fuh  terra 
ejl  in  apertum  proferit :  and  fiich  a  wilh  becomes 
ftronger  when  he  reticdls,  that  fince  the  deftruclion  of 
that  city  no  (earch  has  ever  been  raade  under  grouiid, 
with  a  view  to  difcover  any-  thing  curious  ;  and  yet 
thefe  walls  without  doubt  enclofe  a  valuable  depofite 
of  antiquities,  thrown  down  in  heaps,  who  knows  by 
what  caufe;  perh;ips  naturally,  by  an  earthquake,  or 
perhaps  by  a  fudden  inundation  of  barbarians,  which 
is  ilill  worfe.  The  gate  now  demolilhcd,  the  confider- 
able  height  of  the  walls  to  be  feen  in  feveral  places 
frcm  without,  fome  pieces  of  thick  walls  that  dill  ap- 
pear levelled  to  the  ground  among  the  bi.fhes,  are  cir- 
cum (lances  which  give  ground  to  hope  that  many  coll-- 
]y  monuments  might  be  recovered  out  of  thefe  ruins. 
The  magnificence  of  the  remaining  wall,  and  the  ma- 
ny pieces  of  well-cut  Hone  and  fine  marble  fcattcred 
over  the  contiguous  fields,  afford  fufficient  proof  that 
both  good  tafle  and  grandeur  once  flouriflied  in  that 
country.  In  the  midft  of  the  rubbifh  which  covers  the 
remains  of  AiTeria,  the  parifli  church  of  the  little  vil- 
lage (lands  infulatedj  it  is  built  of  broken  pieces  of 
ancient  ruins,  taken  as  they  happened  to  be  nearefl, 
mixed  with  mutilated  iiifcriptions  and  fragments  of 
noble  cornices. 

ASISIO,  or  AsiTio,  a  city  of  the  pope's  territo- 
ries in  Italy,  fituated  about  16  miles  eaft  of  Perugia. 
K.  Long.  13.  35.  N.  Lat.  4^. 

ASKELON.     See  Ascalon. 

ASKERON,  a  place  five  miles  from  Doncafter, 
jiotcd  for  a  medicinal  fpring.  It  is  a  llrong  fulphureous 
water,  and  is  flightly  impregnated  with  a  purging  fait. 
It  is  recommended  internally  and  externaUy  in  flrumous 
and  other  ulcers,  fcabs,  leprofy,  and  fimilar  complaints. 
It  is  good  in  chronic  obihuftions,  and  in  cafes  of 
worms  and  foulncfs  of  the  bowels. 

ASKRIG,  a  town  in  the  north  riding  of  York- 
iliire.      \V.  Long.  o.  5.   N.  Lat.  53.  50. 

ASLANI,  in  commerce,  a  filver  coin,  worth  from 
115  to  I20  3fpers.      See  Asper. 

ASMONEUS,  or  AssAMONEUS,  the  father  of  Si- 
mon, and  chief  of  the  Afmontans,  a  family  that  reigned 
over  the  fews  during  126  vears. 

ASNA,  01  EsNA,  a  tow'i  in  Upper  Egypt,  feated 
upon  the  Nil?,  believed  by  fome  authors  to  be  the  an- 
cient Syene,  though  others  fay  the  ruins  of  it  are  ftill 
to  be  feen  near  AflTouan.  It  is  fo  near  the  catarufts  of 
the  Nile,  tSiat  they  may  be  heard  from  thence.  It  con- 
tains feveral  monuments  of  antiquity  ;  and  among  the 
red  an  anci-vit  Egyptian  temp'e,  pretty  entire,  all 
painted  throu.;b'>ut,  e.xccpt  in  fome  plnces  that  are  ef- 
faced by  time.  The  columns  ate  full  of  hieroglyphic 
figures.  Tin's  fuperb  ftrufture  is  now  made  ule  of  for 
a  ftable,  wherein  thty  put  oxen,  camels,  and  sjoats.  A 
little  way  from  thence  are  the  ruins  ot  an  ancient  nun- 
nery, faid  to  be  built  by  St  Helena,  lurroundtd  with 
tombs. — Ainj  is  the  principal  town  in  thefe  parts,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  rich  in  corn  ar.d  cattle.  I  hev  drive 
a  confilerable  trade  into  Lower  Egypt  and  Nubia,  by 
means  of  the  Nile,  and  alfo  by  the  caravans  that  pafs 
over  the  dedrt.  The  inhabitants  are  all  Arabs,  cx- 
•cept  about  200  Copts,  the  ancient  inhabit;.nts,  and  a 
fort  of  Chriflians,  They  are  under  tlie  govcrnmrvi'-  of 
the  Turks,  who  have  a  cadi,  and  the  Arabs  have  two 
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fcheriflFs  of  their  own  nation.    E.  Long.  31.  43.  N.  Lat. 

33-  '5- 

ASOLA,  a  town  of  the  BrefTan  in  Italy,  belonging 
to  the  republic  of  Venice.      E.  Long.  14.  i8.   N.  Lat. 

45-  « 5- 

ASOSO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Trevifan,  feated 
on  .1  mountain  17  miles  north-weft  of  Trevifan,  and 
10  north-eall  of  Baflano.  E.  Long.  12.  2.  N.  Lat.  45. 
49. 

ASOPH,  a  town  of  Cuban  Tartary,  in  Afia,  feated 
on  the  river  Don,  near  its  mouth,  a  little  to  the  eaft 
of  the  Palus  Mseotis,  or  fea  of  Afoph.  It  has  been 
(everal  times  taken  and  jetaken  of  late  years  ;  but  in 
1739  the  contending  powers  agreed  that  the  fortifica- 
tions  (liould  he  demoliflied  ;  and  the  town  remains  under 
the  di^minion  of  Rulha.  E.  Long.  41.  30.  N.  Lat. 
47.  18.  _ 

ASOPUS,  a  river  of  Plirygia  IWajor,  which,  toge- 
ther with  the  Lycus,  wafhes  Laodicea,  (Pliny). — Ano- 
ther of  Boeotia,  which  running  from  Mount  Cithseion, 
and  watering  the  territory  of  Thebes,  fcparates  it  from 
the  territory  of  Platsea,  and  fails  with  an  eaft  ccurfc  in- 
to the  Euripus,  at  Tanagra.  On  this  river  Adraflus 
king  of  Sicvon  built  a  temple  to  Kemefis,  thence 
called  Adrajleia,  From  this  river  Tliebes  came  to  be 
furnamed  Afopides,  (Strabo).  It  is  now  called  /IJopo. 
A  third  Alopus,  a  river  of  Peloponnefus,  which  runs 
by  Sicvon,  (Strabo)  ;  and  with  a  north-weft  courfe 
falls  into  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus,  to  the  weft  of  Co- 
rinth.— A  fourth,  a  fniiJl  river  of  the  Locri  Epicne- 
midii,  on  the  borders  of  Thefl'aly,  (Pliny)  ;  li&ig  in 
Mount  Oeta,  and  falling  into  the  Siiius  Maliacus. 

Asopus,  a  town  of  Laconia,  (Paufanias)  ;  on  the 
Sinus  Laconicus,  with  a  port  in  a  peninfula,  between 
Bo£e  to  the  eaft,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Eurotas  to  the 
weft.  The  citadel  only  remains  ftanding,  now  called 
by  the  failors  Cqflel  Rampano. 

ASOR,  or  Hazor,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  the  fouth-weft,  on  the  borders  of 
Alcalon,  (Jofhua)  ;  as  alfo  Hafor-Hadata,  tranflated 
by  the  feventy  Ac-a^ti  Kuini  (id). — Another  Alor,  Afo- 
ru«,  or  Hazor,  a  town  of  Galilee;  called  the  capital 
of  all  tho  knigdoms  to  the  north  of  Pahftine.  It  v»  as 
t;ken  by  Jothua  ;  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the 
f\:or'',  and  their  houfes  burnt.  It  was  afterwards  re- 
built (  fudges,  I  Sam.)  ;  but  remained  ftill  in  the  hands 
of  the  Canaanhes,  though  in  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali,  (Joftiua).  It  lay  to  the  north  of  the  La- 
cus  Samacbonites,  called  in  Scripture  the  Waters  of 
Merom   ([ofephus). 

ASOVv',  a  celebrated  and  important  fortrcfs  of  Ruf- 
fia,  once  a  place  of  confiderable  trade,  but  now  demo- 
liflied. It  was  fruattd  in  the  diftricl  ol  Bachmut,  near 
the  place  where-  the  Gu-cks  many  centuries  ago  built 
the  city  of  Tannis,  which  was  very  f;  mous  tor  its  trade, 
and  underivent  many  viclftitudes.  The  Genoele,  who 
fettkd  a  trade  with  Rufli;.  foon  after  the  dilcoveiy  of 
Archangel  by  Captain  Ch.nccllor,  became  matter  of 
this'  place,  and  gave  it  the  nnme  ot  Toiia,  or  Catana  : 
but  the  'F'artars,  who  were  very  powerful  in  thele  parts, 
feera  10  have  been  in  poffeftion  of  it  long  before  ;  for, 
as  Bufching  informs  us,  there  are  Afow  coins  yet  ex- 
talit,  on  which  is  the  nnme  of  Tacktamyfi  Kan.  From 
the  Genoefe  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  loft 
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its  trade,  and  became  an  iiiconficiernble  trade.  In  1637, 
it  was  taken  by  the  CoHacks,  who  dtfcrMcd  it  ag:iin(l 
the  Turks  in  1(141,  ind  next  year  fet  !lrc  to  it,  and 
blew  it  up.  The  Turks  rebuilt  it  witli  fttong  fortifica- 
tions. The  RulTians  laid  cliiim  to  it  in  1672,  aid  took 
it  in  iCiCffi;  l)ut,  by  the  treaty  of  Prut'i  in  1611,  it 
was  reHored  to  the  Turks.  In  1 736,  tlir  Ruffims  be- 
came matters  of  Afow  ;  but  by  the  treaty  of  Bf  Igr.idc 
they  were  obliged  to  relinquilh  it,  and  entirely  dellroy 
the  place. 

ASI',  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a  fmall  poifonous  kind  of 
ferpcnt,  ivhofe  bite  gives  1  Ipeefly  but  cafy  death.  It 
is  faid  to  be  thus  denominated  from  the  Greek  ayjri;, 
fhield,  in  regard  to  the  mmncr  of  its  lying  convolved 
in  a  circle',  in  the  centre  of  which  is  tht-  head,  whichi  it 
exerts,  or  raifes,  like  the  umbo  or  umbilicus  of  a  buck- 
ler. This  fpecies  of  ferpcnt  is  very  frequently  men- 
tioned by  authorv;  but  fo  cardcfsly  dcfcribed,  that  it  is 
not  e.ify  to  determine  which,  if  any  of  tlie  fpecics  known 
at  prefcnt,  may  properly  be  called  by  this  name.  It  is 
faid  to  be  common  in  Africa,  and  about  the  banks  of 
the  Nile;  and  Bellonius  mentions  a  fmall  fpecies  ot  fer- 
pent  which  he  had  met  with  in  Italy,  ind  which  had  a 
fort  of  callous  excrefcence  on  the  forehead,  whi' :h  he 
takes  to  have  been  the  afpis  of  the  ancients.  It  is  "with 
the  afp  that  Cleopatra  is  faid  to  have  defpatched  heifelf, 
and  prevented  the  defigns  of  Au.  uftus,  who  intended 
to  have  carried  her  captive  to  aJovn  his  triumphal  en- 
try into  Rome.  But  the  faft  is  contefted  :  Brown 
places  it  among  his  vulgar  errors.  The  indications  of 
that  queen's  having  ufed  the  minillry  of  the  aip,  were 
only  two  almod  infeufible  pricks  found  in  her  arm  ; 
and  Plutarch  fays  it  is  unknown  whjt  {he  died  of.  At 
the  fime  time,  it  muft  be  obferved  that  the  llightncfs 
of  the  pricks  found  in  her  arm  furniflies  no  preiumption 
agaiiitl  the  faft  ;  for  no  more  than  the  prick  of  a  needle 
point  dipt  in  the  poifon  was  nocelTary  for  the  piirpofe. 

Lord  Bacon  mikes  the  afp  the  leaft  painful  of  all 
tlie  indruments  of  death.  He  fuppofes  it  to  have  an 
aflinity  to  opium,  but  to  be  lafs  dllagreeable  in  its  ope- 
ration ;  and  his  opinion  fseras  to  correfpond  with  the 
accounts  of  moft  writers,  as  well  as  with  the  efFecls  de- 
fcribed  to  liave  been  produced  upon  Cle-ipatra. 

The  ancients  had  a  plafter  called  J<  AtrTrirSxi,  made  of 
this  terrible  animal,  of  great  eflicacy  as  a  difcutient  of 
ftruma:  and  other  indurations,  and  ufed  likewife  againft 
pains  of  the  gout.  The  tledi,  and  (kin  or  exuviae,  of 
the  creature,  had  alfo  their  Ihare  in  the  ancient  materia 
mcdica. 

ASi'A,  a  town  of  Parthia,  (Ptolemy),  now  Ifpahan, 
jfHslflenius).  In  Ptolemy  the  latitude  feems  to  agree, 
being  33";  but  whether  the  longitude  does,  is  a  quef- 
tion.      E.  Long.  yt.  Lit.  32.  30. 

ASPALATHUS,  African  broom.  See  Botany 
Index. 

ASPARAGUS,  Sparagus,  or  Sparrow-grass. 
See  Botany  huhx. 

ASPASIA  of  Miletus,  a  courtefan  who  fettled 
at  Athens  under  the  adminiftration  of  Pericles,  and  one 
of  the  moft  noted  ladies  of  antiquity.  She  was  of  ad- 
mirable beauty  :  yet  her  wit  and  eloquence,  ftiil  more 
than  her  beiuty,  gained  her  extraordinary  reputHtic«i 
among  all  ranks  in  the  republic.  In  eloquence  (he 
furpaffed  all  her  contempotaries  ;  and  her  converfation 
was  fo  entertaining  and  inttruftive,  that  notwithftanding 


the  diilionourable   commerce  (lie  carried  011  in   female  Afpirticuai 
virtue,  perfonsof  the  firrt  dillinflion,   male  and  female,  H., 

rel'orted  to  her  houfe  as  to  an  academy  :  flic  even  nura-  ''*r,°  '' 
bered  Socrates  among  her  hearers  and  admiiers.  .She  v_«— ^.^—j 
captivated  Periclei  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  difmitTed 
his  own  wife,  in  order  to  efpoufe  her  ;  and,  by  her 
imivcrfal  knowledge,  irrcfiftible  elocution,  and  intrigu- 
ing genius,  fhe  in  a  great  mesfurc  intlucnced  the  admi- 
niftration of  Athens.  She  was  accufed  of  havinu- 
cxi-ited,  from  motives  of  perfonal  refenlment,  the  war 
of  Peloponnefus  ;  yet,  calamitous  as  that  long  and 
obftinate  conflict  proved  to  Greece,  and  particularly 
to  Athens,  it  miy  be  fu!pefted  that  Afpafia  occafion- 
ed  Hill  more  incurable  evils  to  both.  Her  example, 
and  (lil!  more  hir  inltruftions,  formed  a  fchool  at  A- 
thens,  by  which  her  dangerous  profeffion  was  reduced 
into  fyftem.  The  companions  of  Afpafia  ferved  as 
models  for  painting  and  llatuary,  and  themes  for  po- 
etry and  panegyric.  Nor  were  they  merely  the  ob- 
jf^s,  but  the  authors  of  many  literary  works,  in  which 
they  ellablilhed  rules  for  the  behaviour  of  their  lovers, 
pirticulaily  at  table  ;  and  explained  the  art  of  gain- 
ing the  heart  and  captivating  the  affedious.  The  drefj, 
behaviour,  and  artifices  of  tlli^  clafs  of  women,  Ler'-mc 
continually  more  feduftive  and  dangerous;  and  A*.!: 
thencelorth  remained  the  chief  fchool  of  vice  ^nri  i.i  ... 
fure,  as  well  as  of  literature  and  pliilofophy. 

ASPlSriCUM,  (from  «!r;r<<i«»;.  -  I  faiute.")  in 
eccl.  fialhcal  writers,  a  place,  or  aujnment,  ajjjining 
to  tlie  ancient  churches,  wherein  the  biftiop  and  prefty- 
teis  fat,  to  receive  the  falutations  of  the  petfons  who 
came  to  vifit  them,  defire  th':ir  blefllng,  or  confult 
them  on  bufmcfs. — This  is  alfo  called  afpajficum  din- 
coniciim,  teceptorium,  metalorium,  ot  mefatoriun,  indja^ 
lula'or'fum  :   in  Engliiii.  "  greetiny-houfe." 

ASPECT,  in  AJlronomy,  denotes  the  fituation  of 
the  planets  and  fttrs  with  refpeft  to  each  other. 

There  are  five  different  afpcfls.  i.  S^xtile  afpcft  is 
when  the  planets  or  flats  are  60°  dillant  and  marked 
thus*.  2.  The  qnaitile,  or  quadrr.te,  when  they  are 
90°  didant,  marked  a  .  3.  Trine,  when  120°  diflant, 
marked  A.  4.  OpiJofition,  when  iSo'di.lant,  mark- 
ed °.  And,  5.  Conjunftion,  when  both  in  the  fame 
degree,  marked   5  . 

Kepler,  who  added  eight  nexv  ones,  defines  afpcft 
to  be  the  angle  formed  by  the  rays  of  two  flars  meet- 
ing on  the  earth,  whereby  their  good  or  bad  influence 
is  meafured  :  for  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  thtfe  afpcfls 
being  fiifl  introduced  by  aflrnlogers,  were  difn'nguilli- 
ed  into  benign,  malignant,  and  indifferent  ;  the  quar- 
tiie  and  oppofition  being  accounted  malign  ;  the  trine 
and  Textile,  benign  or  friendly  ;  and  the  conjunftion, 
indilTerent. 

ASPEN  TREE.     See  PoPULUs,  Botany  Index. 

ASPER,  in  Grammar,  an  accent  peculiar  to  fhe 
Greek  language,  marked  thus  (')  ;  and  importing  that 
the  letters  over  which  it  is  placed  ought  to  be  (Irong- 
ly  afpirated,  or  pronounced  as  if  an  b  svere  joined  with 
them. 

AsPER,  or  yifprt,  in  commerce,  a  Turkilli  coin, 
three  of  which  make  a  Medine. 

ASPER  I A  AP.TERiA,  in  Anatomy,  the  fame  with  the 
windpipe  or  trachea.      See  Anatomy  Index. 

ASPERIFOLIATE,  or  AsrERiroLioi-s,  among 
Botanijlt,  fuch  plants  r.s  are  rough-leaved,  having  their 
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Afpeiifolise  leaves  placed  alternately  on  their  ftalks,  and  a  inono- 
Afphaltites  P^'^'o^^*  flower  divided  into  five  parts. — They  confti- 
v___y___;' tute  an  order  of  plants  in  the  Frag-nettta  rtuthodi  na- 
liirahs  of  Linnasus,  in  which  are  thefe  genera,  viz. 
tournefortii,  cerinthe,  fymphytum,  pulraonaria,  an- 
chufa,  lithofpermum,  myofotis  heliotropium,  cyno- 
gljflum,  afperugo,  lycopfis,  echium,  borrago  :  magis 
minufve  olcracex,  mucilaginofc,  el  glutinofttfunt.  Lin. 
In  the  prefent  fyftem,  thefe  are  among  the  pentandria 
monogynia. 

ASPERIFOLI^  ?LANTAE,  rough-leaved  plants; 
the  name  of  a  clafs  in  Hermannus,  Boerhaave,  and 
Ray's  methods,  conCfting  of  plants  which  have  four 
naked  feeds,  and  whofe  leaves  are  rough  to  the  touch. 
In  Tourncfort's  Syftem,  thefe  plants  conflitute  the 
third  fe£lion  or  order  of  the  fecond  clafs  ;  and  in  Lin- 
najus's  Sexual  Method,  they  make  part  of  the  pen- 
tandria monogynia. 

ASPERITY,  the  inequality  of  the  furface  of  any 
body,  which  hinders  the  hand  from  paffing  over  it 
freely. — From  the  teftimony  of  fome  blind  perfons,  it 
lias  been  fuppofed  that  every  colour  hath  its  particular 
degree  of  afperity  :  though  this  has  been  denied  by 
others.      See  the  article  Blind. 

ASPEROSA,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe  ;  it  is 
a  bifhop's  fee,  fituated  on  the  coaft  of  the  Archipe- 
lago.     E.  L  )ng.  25.  20.  N.  Lat.  40.  58. 

ASPERUGO,  SMALL  WILD  BUGLoss.  See  Bo- 
T.4NY  Index. 

ASPERULA,  wooDROOF.  See  Botany  Index. 
ASPHALTITES,  fo  called  from  the  great  quanti- 
ty  of  bitumen  it  produces  ;  called  alfo  the  Dead  fea  ; 
and  from  its  fituation,  the  Eaji  fea  ;  the  Salt  fea,  the 
fea  of  Sodom,  t\ie  fea  of  the  Defert,  and  the  fea  of  the 
Plain,  in  the  facred  writings  :  A  lake  of  Judea. 

Many  things  have  been  faid  and  written  of  this  famed, 
or,  if  they  were  indeed  true,  rather  infamous  lake  ;  fuch 
as  that  it  arofe  from  the  fubmerfionof  the  vale  of  Siddim, 
where  once  flood,  as  is  commonly  reported,  the  three 
cities  which  peiiflied  in  the  miraculous  conflagration, 
with  thofe  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  for  their  unna- 
tural and  deteftable  wickednefs:  on  which  account  this 
lake  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  lafting  monument  of 
the  jufl  judgment  of  God,  to  deter  mankind  from  fuch 
abominations.  Hence  it  is  added,  that  the  waters  of 
the  lake  are  fo  impregnated  with  fait,  fulphur,  and 
other  bituminous  ftufF,  that  notV.ing  will  fink  or  live  in 
it ;  and  that  it  cafts  fuch  ftench  and  fmoke,  that  the 
very  birds  die  in  atteraptinij  to  fly  over  it.  The  de- 
fcription  likewlfe  of  the  apples  that  grew  about  it,  fair 
without,  and  only  afhes  and  bitternefs  within,  were 
looked  upon  as  a  farther  monument  of  God's  anger. 
So  likewife  the  defcription  which  many  travellers  give 
not  only  of  the  lake,  but  of  all  the  country  round 
about,  of  the  whole  appearing  dreadful  to  behold,  all 
fulphureous,  bituminous,  fliiiking,  and  fuffocatiiig  : 
and  laflly,  what  hath  been  faither  affirmed  of  the  ruins 
of  the  five  cities  being  (till  to  be  lecn  in  clear  weather, 
and  having  been  aftually  feen  in  thefe  latter  times  ;  all 
thefe  furprifing  things,  and  ill-grounded  notions,  though 
commonly,  and  fo  long,  received  among  Chriftians, 
have  been  of  late  fo  much  exploded,  not  only  by  the 
tcflimony  of  very  credible  witnefTes,  but  even  by  argu- 
ments drawn  from  Scripture,  that  we  mud  give  them 
up  as  inventioi)s,  unlefs  we  will  fuppofe  the  face  and 
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natu'e  of  all  thefe  things  to  have  been  entirely  chang- Afp)ialt:tes, 
ed.      Thole,   in  particular,  of  bodies  not  finking  in  the  "—"V^— ' 
water,   and  of  birds  being  ftifled  by  the   exhalations  of 
it,   appear  now   falfe  in    faft.      It  is  true,   the  quantity 
of  fait,  alum,  and  fulphur,  with  which  it  is  impregnat- 
ed,  render  it  fo  much  fpecifically  heavier  (Dr  Pococke 
fays  one-fifth)  than  frefli  water,  that  bodies  will  not  fo 
eafily  fi:,k  :    yet  that  author,    and  others,    aflure  us, 
they  have  fwam  and  dived  in  it  ;   and,   as  to  the  birds, 
we  are  told  likewife,   that  they  will  fly  over  it  without 
any  harm.     To  reconcile  thefe  things  with  the  experi- 
ments which  Pliny*  tells  us  had  been  made  by  Vefpa- , 
fian,  is  impoflible,   without  fuppofing  that  thofe  ingie- jju'      ^'" 
dients  have  been  fince  much  exhaufted,  which  is  not  at  \c.    '    "^" 
all   improbable  ;    fuch  quantities  of  them,  that  is,  of 
the  bitumen   and   fait,  having  been  all  along,   and   be- 
ing flill  taken  off,  and  fuch  ftreams  of  frelli  water  con- 
tinually  pouring  into  it,  as  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed 
to  have   confiderably  dirainiftied  its  gravity  and  denfe- 
nefs.      For,  with   refpeft  to  its  fait,   we   are  told,  the 
Arabs  make   quantities  of  it  from   that  lake,  in  large 
pits  about  the  fhore,   which  they  fill  with  that  water, 
and  leave   to  be   cryftallized   by  the  fun.     This  fait  is 
in   fome  cnfes  much    commended  by   Galen,    as  very 
wholefome,  and  a  ftrengthener  of  the  ftomach,  &c.  on 
account  of  its  unpleafant  bitternefs. 

What  likewife  relates  to  the  conftant  fmoke  afcend- 
ing  from  the  lake,  its  changing  the  colour  of  its  water 
three  times  a-day,  fo  confidently  affirmed  by  Jofephusf  \  Brll.  JuJ. 
and  other  ancients,  and  confirmed  by  Prince  Radziville ''b.v.c3p.5. 
and  other  moderns,  who  pretend  to  have  been  eye- 
witnefl'es  of  it,  is  all  now  in  the  fame  manner  exploded 
by  authors  of  more  modern  date,  and  of  at  leaft  equal 
candour.  The  unhealthinefs  of  the  air  about  the  lake 
was  affirmed  by  Jofcphus  and  Pliny,  efpecially  on  the 
weft  :  the  monks  that  live  in  the  neighbourhood  con- 
firm the  fame,  and  would  have  difluaded  Dr  Pococke 
from  going  to  it  on  that  account ;  and,  as  he  ventured 
to  go  and  bathe  in  it,  and  was  two  days  after,  ieized 
with  a  dizzinefs,  and  violent  pain  in  the  ftomach, 
which  lafted  near  three  weeks,  they  made  no  doubt 
but  it  was  occafioned  by  it  ;  and  he  doth  not  feem  to 
contradift  them.  As  to  the  water,  it  is,  though  clear, 
fo  impregnated  with  fait,  that  thofe  who  dive  into  it 
come  out  covered  with  a  kind  of  faline  matter.  There 
is  one  remaikable  thing  relating  to  this  lake,  general- 
ly agreed  on  by  all  travellers  and  geographers,  viz. 
that  it  receives  the  waters  of  Jordan,  a  confiderable 
river,  the  brooks  of  Jabbok,  Kiflion,  Arnon,  and  other 
fprings,  which  flow  into  it  from  the  adjacent  moun- 
tains, and  yet  never  overflows,  though  there  is  no  vifible 
way  to  be  found  by  which  it  dlfcharges  that  great  in- 
flux. Some  naturalifts  have  been  greatly  err.barraffed  to 
find  a  difcharge  for  thefe  waters  ;  and  have  therefore 
been  inclined  to  fufpedl  the  lake  had  a  communication 
with  the  Mediterranean.  But,  befides  that  we  know 
of  no  gulf  to  corroborate  this  fuppofition,  it  has  been 
dt-monflrated,  by  accurate  calculation,  that  evapora- 
tion is  more  than  fufficient  to  carry  oiT  the  waters 
brought  by  the  river.  It  is,  in  fafl,  very  confiderable; 
and  frequently  becomes  fenfible  to  the  eye,  by  the  fogs 
with  which  the  lake  is  covered  at  the  rifing  of  the  fun, 
and  which  are  afterwards  difperfcd  by  the  heat.  It  is 
enclofed  on  the  eaft  and  weft  with  exceeding  high 
mouutiiins,  many  ol  them  craggy  and  dreadful  to  be- 
hold. 
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Afplmltitcvliold.  On  tlic  north  it  has  the  plain  of  [fricho  :  or,  it' 
'■  V  '  we  tike  in  both  fides  of  the  Jordan,  it  has  the  Great 
Plain,  properly  fo  called,  on  the  fouth  ;  which  is  open, 
and  extends  beyond  the  reach  of  the  eye.  Jofcphr.s 
gives  this  lake  j8o  furlongs  in  lenj;th,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Jordan  to  the  town  of  Segor,  on  the  oppofitc  end, 
that  is  about  22  leagues;  and  about  150  furlongs  or 
5  leagues,  in  its  greatcll  breadth  ;  but  our  modem  ac- 
counts commonly  give  it  24  leagues  in  length,  and  6 
or  7  in  breadth.  On  the  weft  fide  of  it  is  a  kind  of 
promontory,  where  they  pretend  to  lliow  the  remains 
of  Lot's  mt  tamorpholfd  wife.  Jolephus  lays,  it  was 
dill  Handing  in  his  time  ;  but  when  Prince  Radziville 
inquired  after  it,  they  told  him  theie  was  no  luch  fait 
pillar  or  ftatue  to  be  found  in  all  that  part.  However, 
they  have  found  means,  about  a  century  after  him,  to 
recover,  as  they  pretended  to  alTurc  Mr  Maundrell,  a 
block  or  (lump  of  it,  which  may  in  time  grow  up,  with 
a  little  art,  into  its  ancient  bulk. 

It  is  to  be  obferveil  here,  that  the  name  of  Dead  fen 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  facrcd  writings ;  but  hath  been 
given  to  this  lake  becaufe  no  creature  will  live  in  it,  on 
account  of  its  excefTive   faltnefs,  or   rather   bituminous 
quality  ;   for  the  Hebrews  rank  (ulphur,  nitre,   and  bi- 
tumen, under   the    general   name  of  Jalt.      However, 
fome  late  travellers  have  fouTid  caufe  to  (ulpeft  the  com- 
mon report  of  its  breeiling  no  living  creature  j  one  of 
them  having  obferved,  on  the  Ihore,  two  or  three  Ihrlls 
of  fi(h  like  thofe  of  an  oyllcr,   and    which    he  fuppofes 
to  have  been  thrown   up   by  the  waves,  at    two  miles 
dirtance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  which  he  there 
takes  notice  of,   left  they  lliould   be   fulpeffed   to  have 
been  brought  into  the  lake  by  that  way.      And  Dr  Po- 
cocke,  though  he  neither  faw  titli  nor  fliclls,  tells  us,  on 
the  authority  of  a  monk,  thut  fome  fort  of  li(h  had  been 
caught  in  it  ;  and  gives  us  his  opinion,  that  as  fo  many 
forts  live  in  fait  water,  fome  kind  may  be  fo  formed  as 
to  live  in  a  bituminous  one.      Mr  Volney,  however,  af- 
firms that  it  contains  neither  animal  nor  vegetable  life. 
We  fee  no  verdure  on  its  banks,  nor  are  fifh  to  be  found 
\\ithin  its  waters.      But    he   adds,  that   it    is  not  tiue 
that  its   exhalations    are    peftiferous,  fo  as  to  deftroy 
birds  dying  over  it.    "  It  is  very  common  (fays  he)  to 
fee  fwallows  (kimming  its  furtace,    and  dipping  for  the 
-water  neceflary  to    build  their  nefts.     The  real  caufe 
which  deprives  it  of  vegetables  and  animals  is  the  ex- 
treme  faltnefs  of  the  water,  which  is  infinitely  ftronger 
than  that  of  the  fea.      The  foil  around  it,   equally  im- 
pregnated with  this  fait,   produces  no  plants  ;   and  the 
air  itfelf,  which  becomes  loaded  with  it    from  evapora- 
tion, and  which  receives  alfo  the  lulphureous  and  bitu- 
minous vapours,  cannot  be  favourable   to   vegetation  : 
hence  the  deadly  afpedl  which  reigns  around  this  lake. 
In  other  refpetls,  the  ground  about  it,  however,  is  not 
marfhy  ;  and  its  waters   are   limpid   and   incorruptible, 
as  muft  be  the  cafe  with  a  dillolution  of  fait.      The 
origin  of  this  mineral  is  eafy  to  he  difcovered  ;   for  on 
the  Couth-welt  ihore  areniine^  of  foffil  fait,  of  which  I 
have  brought  away  fevcral  fpecimcns.      They  are  fitu- 
ated  in  the  fide  of  the  mountains  which   extend   along 
that  border  ;  and,  from  time  immemorial,  have  fupplied 
the  neighbouring  Arabs,  and  even  the  city  of    [erufa- 
tem.     We  find  alio  on  this  (hore  fragments  of  (ulphur 
and  bitumen,   which   the  Arabs  convert  into  a  trifling 
■artirle  of  commerce  ;  as  alfo  hot    fountains,    and   deep 
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crevicej,  which  are  difcovered  at  a  diftance  by  little  py-  Afphaltitffc 

ramids  built  on  the  brink  .,f  them.      We  liktwile  find  a  Afplaltum. 

fort  of  (lone,  which,  on  rubbing,  emitf  a  noxious  fmcll,  ' 

burns  like  bitumen,  receives  a  polidi  like  white  alabalier, 

and  is  ufed  for  the  paving  of  couit-yaids.      At  intervalt, 

we  alio  meet  with  unlhapen   block*,   which   prejudiced 

eyei  millakc  for  mutilated  llntues,  and  which  pafs  with 

ignorant  and   luperllitious  pilgrims  for    monuments  of 

tile  adventure  of  Lot's  wife  ;  though  it  in  nowhere  (aid 

(he  was  itjctamorphcifed  into  (lone  like  Niobe,  but  into 

fait,  which  mull  have  melti-d  the  tnluing  wiiiter." 

It  is  on  account  of  this  bitumen  that  it  hjth  had  the 
name    of  Affihalute    late,    it    being   reported   to   have 
thrown  up   great   quantities  of  that  drug,   which  was 
much  in  ufe  among  the  Kgyptions,  and  other  nation!, 
tor  embalming  of  dead  bodies,    [ofephus  affures  us,  that 
in  his  days  it  rofc  in  lumps  as  big   at  an  ox  without  its 
head,  and  (bme  even  larger.    Hut  whatever  it  may  have 
formerly  done,   we  are   aflurcd   by  Mr  Maundrell   and 
others,   that  it  is  now  to  be  found  but  in  fmall   quanti. 
ties  along  the  (hore,   though  in  much  greater  near  the 
mountains  on  both  fides  the  lake.      But  the  contrary  is 
fince    affirmed  by  two  or  more    late  *  travellers  ;  one  «  »      .  > 
of  whom  tells  us,  that  it  is  obfervcd  to  float  on  the  fur-  Traveh 
face  of  the  water,  and  to  come  oii  the  (hore  after  windy  p  56. 
weather,  where  the  Arabians  gather  it,  and  put  it  to 
all   the  ufes  that  common   pitch   is  ufed   for,  even  in 
the  compofition  of  fome  medicines  ;  and  another  f  tells  t  Sha-w'$ 
us,  he  was  there  informed,  that  it  was  raifed  at  certain  Travcti, 
times  from  the    bottom,  in  large  hemifpheres,  which,  P  374- 
asfoon  as  they  touch  the  furface,  and  are  afled   upon 
by  the  external  air,  burft  at  once,  with  great  noife  and 
fmoke,  like  the^///wi_/tf/OTmai7/ of  the  chemirts,  difperf. 
ing  themfelves  about  in  a  thoufand  pieces.      From  both 
thele  judicious  authors  we  m:iy  conclude  the  reafon  of 
Mr  Maundrell's  miftake,  both  as  to  the  lake's  throw- 
ing it  up  only  on  certain  feafons  (that  reverend  gentle- 
man  might  chance  to  be  there  at  the  wrong  time); 
and  likewife  as  to  his  not  obferving  it  about  the  (hores, 
feeing  the  Arabs  are  there  ready  to  gather  it   as  foon 
as  thrown  up  :   all   of  them  delcribe  it  as  refembline 
our  black  pitch,    fo   as  not  to  be  diftinguiftied  from 
it   but  by  its  fulphureous  fmoke  and  flench  when  fet 
on   fire  ;   and  it   hath   been  commonly   thought  to  be 
the  fame  with    that  which    our  druggifts    fell    under 
the  name  oi  bitumen  Juilaicum,  01  Je-ivijh pilch,  though 
we  have  reafon  to  think  that  this  lafl  is  faftitious,   and 
that  there  is  novv  none  of  the  right  afph-iltum  brought 
from  Judea. 

It  hath,  moreover,  been  confounded  with  a  fort  of 
blackifli  combullible  (lone  thrown  on  the  Ifiore,  and 
called  by  fome  Mofes^tjfone,  whioh  iielng  held  in  the 
flame  of  a  candle,  will  foon  burn,  and  call  a  fmoke  and 
intolerable  ftench  ;  but  with  this  extraordinarv  proper- 
ty, that  though  it  lofes  much  of  its  weight  and  colour, 
it  becommg  in  a  manner  white,  yet  it  diminiflies  no- 
thing of  its  bulk.  But  thefe,  Dr  Pococke  tells  us,  are 
found  about  two  or  three  leagues  from  the  l>.ore.  He 
concludes,  however,  from  it,  that  a  J}ralum  of  that 
(tone  under  the  lake  K  probably  one  part  of  the  matter 
that  feeds  the  fubterraneous  fire,  and  caufes  the  bitu- 
men to  boil  up  out  of  it. 

ASPHALTUiM,   bitumen   Judaicum,  or  Jews 

PITCH,   is  a  light  folid  bitumen,  of  a  duiky  colour  on 

the  outfide,  and  a  deep  (liining  black  within  ;  of  very 
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Afphodehis  Ihtlc  tafte  ;  and  having  fcarcely  any  fmell,  uiilefsheat- 
.  ."         cd,   when  it  emits  a  (hong  pitchy  one.      It  "is  found  in 


a  foft  or  liquid  Hate  on  the  furface  of  the  Dead  fca,  and 
by  age  grows  dry  and  hard.  The  fame  kind  of  bitu- 
men is  met  with  likewife  in  the  earth,  in  other  places  of 
the  world,  in  China,  America,  and  in  fome  places  of 
Europe,  as  the  Carpathian  hills,  France,  Keufchatc], 
&.C.  Tiiere  are  feveral  kinds  of  Jews  pitch  in  the 
ftiops  :  but  none  of  them  are  the  genuine  fort,  and  have 
little  other  title  to  their  name  than  their  being  aitifi- 
cially  compounded  by  Jews  ;  and  as  they  are  a  medley 
of  we  know  not  what  ingredients,  their  medicinal  ule 
begins  to  be  defervedly  laid  afide,  notwithilanding  the 
difcutient,  refolvent,  peftoral,  and  other  virtues  attri- 
buted to  this  bitumen  by  the  ancients.  The  true  af- 
phallum  was  formerly  ufed  in  embalming  the  bodies  of 
the  dead.  The  thick  and  folid  afphalta  are  at  prefent 
employed  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Perfia,  as  pitch  for 
fliips  ;  as  the  fluid  ones,  for  burning  in  lamps,  and  for 
varnifhes.  Some  writers  relate,  that  the  wall  of  Ba- 
bylon, and  the  temple  of  JerufaLem,  were  cemented 
with  bitumen  inftead  of  mortar.  ']"his  much  is  cer- 
tain, that  a  true  natural  bitumen,  that  for  inflance 
vbich  is  found  in  the  diftrift  of  Neufchatel,  proves  an 
excellent  cement  for  walls,  pavements,  and  other  pur- 
pofes,  uncommonly  firm,  very  durable  in  the  air,  and 
not  penetrable  by  water.  The  watch  and  clock  makers 
ufe  a  compofition  of  afphaltum,  fine  lamp  black,  and 
oil  of  fpike  or  turpentine,  for  drawing  the  black  figures 
on  dial  plates  :  this  compofition  is  prepared  chietly  by 
certain  perfons  at  Augfburg  and  Nuremberg.  See 
the  preceding  article. 

ASPHODELUS,  ASPHODEt,  or  king's  spear  : 
See  Botany  Index. 

ASPHURELATA,  in  Natural  Hljlory,  are  femi- 
metallic  folfils,  fufible  by  fire,  and  not  malleable  in 
their  pureft  ftate,  being  in  their  native  ffate  intimately 
mixed  with  fulphur  and  other  adventitious  matter,  and 
reduced  to  what  are  called  ores. 

Of  this  feries  of  foflils  there  are  only  five  bodies, 
each  of  which  makes  a  diltinft  genus  ;  viz.  antimony, 
bifmutb,  cobalt,  zinc,  and  quickfilver. 

ASPICUETA,  Martin  de,  commonly  called  the 
Do6for  of  Navarre,  or  Doctor  Navarrus,  was  de- 
scended of  a  noble  family,  and  born  the  13th  of  De- 
cember 1491,  at  Varafayn,  a  fmall  city  of  Navarre, 
not  far  from  Panipcluna.  He  entered  verv  young  into 
the  monaftery  ot  regular  canons  at  Roncevaux,  where 
he  took  the  habit,  v/hich  he  continued  to  wear  after  he 
left  the  convent.  He  (ludied  clalFjcal  learning,  natural 
and  mora!  philofophv,  and  divinity,  at  Alcala,  in  New 
Caftile,  adopting  chietly  the  fyftem  of  Pctrus  Lombar- 
dus,  commonly  called  the  Ma/ler  of  I  he  Sentences.  He 
applied  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law  at  Fcrrara,  and  taupht 
it  with  applaule  at  Touloufe  and  Cahors.  After  being 
firft  profeffor  of  canon  law  at  Salamanca  for  14  years, 
he  quitted  that  place  to  be  profeffor  of  law  at  Coim- 
bra,  with  a  larger  falary.  The  duties  of  this  ofFice  he 
difcharged  for  the  fpace  of  zoytais,  and  then  refigned 
it  to  retire  into  his  own  country,  where  he  took  care  of 
his  nieces,  the  daughters  of  his  deccafed  brothers.  Hav- 
ing made  a  journey  to  Rome  to  plead  the  caufe  of 
Bartholomeo  de  Caranza  archbifhop  of  Toledo,  who 
h^.d  been  accufed  of  hercfy  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
inquifition  in  Spain,  and  whofe  caufe  was  by  the  Pope's 
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order,  to  be  tried  in  that  city,  Afpicueta's  writings, 
whicli  were  well  known,  procured  him  a  raoft  honour- 
able reception.  Pope  Pius  V.  made  him  adiftant  to 
Cardinal  Francis  Aciat,  his  vice  penitentiary  ;  and  Gre- 
gory XI 11.  never  paffed  by  his  door  without  calling  for 
him,  and  flopped  fometimes  a  whole  hour  to  talk  with 
him  in  the  ftreet.  His  name  became  lo  famous,  that 
even  in  his  lifetime  the  higheft  encomium  on  a  learned 
man  was  to  call  him  a  Navarrus.  He  was  conlulted 
as  an  oracle.  By  temperance  he  prolonged  his  life  to 
a  great  length.  His  economy  enabled  him  to  give 
fubftantial  proofs  of  his  charity.  Being  very  old,  he 
lifed  to  ride  on  a  mule  through  the  city,  and  relieved 
all  the  poor  he  met  ;  to  which  his  mule  was  fo  well  ac- 
cuflumed,  that  it  Hopped  of  its  own  accord  at  the  fight 
of  every  poor  man  till  his  mafier  had  relieved  him.  He 
refufed  feveral  honourable  pofts  in  church  and  flate, 
that  he  might  have  leilute  to  correft  and  improve  the 
woiks  he  had  already  written,  and  compofe  others.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  94,  on  the  21ft  of  June  15S6.  He 
wrote  a  vaft  number  of  treatiles,  all  which  are  either  oti 
morahty  or  common  law. 

ASPIRATE,  in  Grammar,   denotes  words  marked 
with  the  (piritus  afper.      See  Asper. 


ASPIRATION,  among  grammarians,  is  ufed  to 
denote  the  pronouncing  a  fyllable  with  fome  vehe- 
mence. 

ASPLENIUM,  CETERACH.     See  Botany  Index. 

ASS,  in  Zoology,  is  ranged  as  a  fpecies  of  equus, 
or  horfe.     See  Mammalia  Index. 

Coronation  of  the  yi/ss,  in  Aiitiejuily,  was  a  part  of 
the  ceremony  of  the  feall  of  Vefla,  wherein  the  bakers 
put  bread  crowns  on  the  heads  of  thefe  quadrupeds  ; 
Ecce  cororiatis  pauis  depetidct  afellis  *.  Hence,  in  zn  O'viJ  FaJI, 
ancient  calendar,  the  ides  of  June  are  thus  denoted  ;'■'•  3"* 
Feflum  eft  Vejle.  AJinus  coronatur  ! — This  honour,  it 
feems,  was  done  the  beaft,  becaufe,  by  its  braying, 
it  had  faved  Vefta  from  being  ravilhed  by  the  Lamp- 
lacan  god.  Hence  the  formula,  Ve/lce  delicmm  tft  ajinus. 

ASSAI,  in  Mufic,  fignifies  quick  ;  and,  according 
to  others,  that  the  motion  of  the  piece  be  kept  in  a 
middle  degree  of  quicknefs  or  llownefs.  As,  ajfai  al- 
legro, ajTai prejio.     See  Allegro  and  Presto. 

ASSANCALA,  a  ftrong  town  in  Armenia,  near 
the  river  Arras,  in  the  road  between  Erzerum  and  E- 
rivan,  and  noted  for  its  hot  baths.  It  Hands  on  a  high 
hill  j  the  walls  are  built  in  a  fpital  line  all  round  the 
rock,  and  ftrengthened  with  fquare  towers.  The 
ditches  are  about  two  fathoms  over,  cut  out  of  hard 
rock.     E.  Long.  41.  30.  N.  Lat.  39.  46. 

ASSANCHIF,  a  town  of  ACa,  in  Diarbekir,  feated 
on  the  river  Tigris.   E.  Long.  42.  30.  N.  Lat.  37.  20. 

ASSANS.     See  Assens. 

ASSARIUM,  in  ji/itiquity,  denotes  a  fmall  copper 
coin,  being  a  part  or  diminutive  ol  the  as.  The  word 
arra^iot  is  ufed  by  Suidas  indifl'erently  with  <i/3oA»{  and 
tofiiiT/xa,  to  denote  a  fmall  piece  of  money  j'in  which  he 
is  followed  by  Cujacius,  who  defines  atrs-ajiM  by  Mini- 
mus itris  nummus.  We  find  mention  of  the  aflarion 
in  the  gofpel  of  St  Matthew,  chap.  x.  ver.  29. 

ASSARON,  or  Omer,  a  meafure  of  capacity,  in 
ufe  among  the  Hebrews,  containing  five  pints.  It  was 
the  meafure  of  manna  which  God  appointed  for  every 
Ifraelite. 

ASSASIN,  or  Assassin,  a  perfon  who  kills  ano- 
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AfTiiniui.   llx'  with  the  advantage  cither  of  an  inequality  in  the 
'  I      <       '  weapons,  or  by   mean?  of  the  Ctuation  of  ihi;  place, 
or  by  attacking  him  at  unawares. 

The  word  njfoffln  is  fuici  by  fomc  to  have  been  brought 
from  the  Levant,  where  it  took  its  rife  from  a  certain 
prince  of  the  family  of  tlie  Arfacid^t,  popularly  c.illtd 
Afftiffins,  living  in  a  caflie  between  Antioch  and  i)a- 
mafcus,  and  bringing  up  a  numlier  of  young  men, 
ready  to  pay  a  blind  obedience  to  his  commands  ; 
whom  he  employed  in  murdering  the  princej.  with 
whom  he  was  at  cMmity.  But  according  to  Mi  Vol- 
ney,  tlie  word  Hajfaffin  (from  the  root  hafi,  "  to  kill, 
to  afl'dfTniate,  to  liilen,  to  furprift,")  in  the  vulgar  Ara- 
bic fignifics  "  Robbers  of  the  night,"  pcrfons  who  tie 
in  ambu/h  to  kill ;  and  is  very  univerfally  undtrllood  in 
this  fenfe  at  Cairo  and  in  Syria.  Hence  it  was  ap- 
plied to  the  Batenians,  who  flew  by  furprife.  See  the 
next  article. 

There  was  a  certain  law  of  nations,  an  opinion,  re- 
ceived in  all  the  republics  of  Greece  and  Italy,  where- 
by he  that  alTaffinated  an  ufurper  of  the  fupreme  power 
was  declared  a  virtuous  man.  At  Rome  efpecially, 
after  the  expulfion  of  the  kings,  the  law  was  formal 
and  folcmn,  and  inlfances  of  it  admitted.  The  com- 
monwealth armed  the  hand  of  any  citizen,  and  created 
him  a  magiftrate  for  that  moment. 

AssASlNS,  a  tribe  or  clan  in  Syria,  called  alfo  If- 
maelians  and  Botaiiijls  or  Balenians.  Thele  people  pro- 
bably owed  their  origin  to  the  Kirmatians,  a  famous 
heretical  fe£t  among  the  Mahometans,  wiio  fettled  in 
Perfia  about  the  year  1090  ;  whence,  in  procefs  of 
time,  they  fent  a  colony  into  Syria,  where  they  be- 
came poirelTcd  of  a  confiderable  traft  of  land  among 
the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  extending  itfelf  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Antioch  to  Daraafcus. 

The  firft  chief  and  legiflator  of  this  rcmaikable  tribe 
appears  to  hiive  been  Haflan  Sabah,  a  fubtile  impoftor, 
who  by  his  artifices  made  fanatical  and  implicit  flj^-es 
of  his  fubjeifls.  Their  religion  was  compounded  of 
that  of  the  Magi,  the  Jews,  the  Chriftians,  and  the  Ma- 
hometans ;  but  the  capitnl  .irticle  of  their  creed  wjs 
to  believe  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  refided  in  their  chief; 
that  his  orders  proceeded  from  God  himfelf,  and  were 
real  declarations  of  his  divine  pleafure.  To  this  mo- 
narch the  orientals  gave  the  name  of  Scheik  ;  but  he  is 
better  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  the  Old  Man 
of  the  Mountain.  His  dignity,  inftead  of  being  here- 
ditary, was  conferred  by  eleflion  ;  where  merit,  that 
is,  a  fuperior  multiplicity  and  enormity  of  crimes,  was 
the  moft  effeflual  recommendation  to  a  majority  of  fuf- 
frages. 

This  chief,  from  his  exalted  refidence  on  the  fummit 
of  Mount  Lebanon,  like  a  vindictive  deity,  'wilh  the 
thunderbolt  in  his  hand,  fent  inevitable  death  to  all 
quarters  of  the  world  ;  fo  that  from  one  end  of  the  earth 
to  the  other,  caliphs,  emperors,  fultans,  kings,  prin- 
ces, Chrillians,  Mahometans,  and  fews,  every  nation 
and  people,  execrated  and  dreaded  his  fanguinary  power, 
from  the  ftrokes  of  which  there  wns  no  Icc-urity.  At 
the  leart  fuggellion  orwhifper  that  he  had  threatened 
the  death  of  any  potentate,  all  immediately  doubled 
their  guards,  and  took  every  other  precaution  in  their 
power.  It  is  known  that  Philip  yVugultus  king  of 
France,  on  a  premature  advice  that  the  St;heik  intended 
tp  have  him  aflaflinated,  inftituted  3  new  body-guard 
'J. 


of  men  dillinguilhcd  for  their  aflivity  and  courage, 
cMi:ifcri(enf  e/^armcr,  with  brafi  clubs,  bow»  and  ar-  * 
rows  :  and  he  himlcif  never  appealed  without  a  club, 
furtiHcd  either  with  iron  or  gold.  Mofl  foveicigns 
paid  (ccretly  a  pcnfion  to  the  .Schiik,  however  fcan- 
dalous  and  derogatory  it  might  be  to  the  lullrc  of  raa- 
j'*fty,  for  the  (alety  of  their  perfuns.  The  Knightt 
Templars  alone  dated  to  dely  his  fccret  [oachiiiationn 
and  open  force.  Indeed  they  were  a  permanent  dii- 
perfcd  body,  not  to  be  cut  ofl"  by  m^iffacrts  or  aiT«(r)na- 
tions. 

This  barbarous  prince  was  furnifhed  with  refources 
unknown  to  all  other  monarch],  even  to  the  mofl  ab- 
folutc  defpolic  tyrant.  His  fubjc6ls  would  proHratc 
themfelves  at  the  foot  of  his  throne,  rcqucfting  to  die 
by  his  hand  or  order,  as  a  favour  by  which  they  were 
furc  of  pafTmg  into  paradife.  On  them  if  danger 
made  ,any  imprefTion,  it  was  an  emulation  to  prcfs  for-- 
ward  ;  and  if  taken  in  any  cnterprifc,  they  went  to 
the  place  of  execution  with  a  magnanimity  unknown 
to  others.  Henry  count  of  Champagne,  who  mar- 
ried Ifabella  daughter  of  Amaury  king  of  Jcrufalera, 
pafTmg  over  part  of  the  territory  of  the  AirHfTins  in  his 
way  to  Syria,  and  talking  highly  of  his  power,  thcic 
chief  came  to  meet  him.  "  Are  your  fubjefls  (faid  the 
old  man  of  the  mountain)  as  ready  in  their  fubmiffioii 
as  mine  •"'  and  without  (laying  for  an  anfwer,  made  a 
(ign  with  his  hand,  when  ten  young  men  in  white, 
who  were  Handing  on  an  adjacent  tower,  inftanlly 
threw  themfelves  do'vn.  On  another  occafion.  Sultan 
Malck-Shah  fummoning  the  Scheik  to  fubmit  himfelf 
to  his  government,  and  threatening  him  with  the  power 
of  his  arms,  (liould  he  hefitate  to  comply  ;  the  latter, 
very  compofedly  turning  himfelf  towards  bis  guards, 
faid  to  one  of  them,  "  Draw  your  dagger,  and  plunge 
it  into  your  breaft  ;"  and  to  another,  "  Throw  yourfclf 
headlong  from  yonder  rock."  His  orders  were  no 
fooner  uttered  than  they  were  joyfully  obeyed  :  and  all 
the  anfwer  he  deigned  to  give  the  fultan's  envoy  was, 
"  Away  to  thy  mailer,  and  let  him  knoiv  I  have  ma- 
ny thoufand  fubjefls  of  the  fame  difpofition."  Men 
fo  ready  to  deftrov  themfelves  were  tqually  alert  and 
refolute  in  being  the  minifters  of  denth  to  others.  At 
the  command  of  their  fovereign,  they  made  no  diffi- 
culty ot  llabbing  any  prince,  even  on  his  throne  ;  and 
being  well  verfed  in  the  different  dialefls,  they  con- 
formed to  the  drefs  and  even  the  external  religion  of 
the  country,  that  they  might  with  lefs  difficulty  ftrike 
the  filal  blow  required  by  their  chief.  With  the  Sara- 
cens they  were  Mahoojetans  ;  with  the  Franks,  Chri- 
flians  :  in  one  place  they  joined  with  the  Mamelukes; 
in  another,  with  the  eccleCaftics  or  religious  :  and  un- 
der this  diivjuife  feized  the  firil  opportunity  of  execu- 
ting their  languinary  commiffion.  Of  this  v.  e  meet 
with  an  inftance,  in  the  hiftory  of  Saladin,  while  he 
was  befieging  i\lanbcd^e,  the  celebrated  Hieropjis  of 
antiquity.  Being  one  day,  with  a  few  attendants,  and 
they  at  fome  diftance,  reconnoitring  the  place  for  the 
bftter  difpofition  of  the  attack,  a  man  ruflied  on  him 
with  a  dagger  in  his  hand,  and  wounded  him  on  the 
head  ;  but  the  fultan,  as  he  was  endeavouring  to  repeat 
his  flroke,  wrefled  the  dagger  from  him,  and,  after  re- 
ceiving feveral  wounds,  had  him  dead  at  his  feet.  Be- 
fore the  fultan  had  well  recovered  himfelf,  a  fecond 
encountered  bim  to  iioifh  the,  treachery  of  the  former  ; 
T  H  2  but 
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Affaffins   but  he  met  with  the  fame  fate  :  he  was  fucceeded  with 
.  _  equal  fury'  by  a  third,  who  alfo  fell  by  the  hand  of  that 


.  magnanimous  prince  whom   he  was   fent  to  aflaffinate 
And  it    was  obferved    that    thefe  wretches  dealt  about 
their  fruitlefs  blows  as  they  lay  in  the  agonies  of  death. 
With  fuch  rapidity  was  this  tranlafVed,  that  it  was  over 
before  Saladir\'s  guards  could    come   to    his   aflirtmce. 
He  retired  to  his  tent,  and  in  great  perturbation  throw- 
ing hirafelf  on  his  fopha,  ordered  his  fervants  to  take 
a  llrift  view  of  his  houfthMld,  and   to  calhier  all  fuf- 
pefled   perfcns ;    at  the   fame  time  afking   v.ith   great 
earneftnefs,   "  Of  whom  have   I  deferved  fuch  treache- 
rous ufage  '"   But   it   afterwards   appeared,  that  thefe 
villains  had  been  fent  by  the  old  man  of  the  mountain  ; 
of  whom  the  vizir  Kamfcheglin  had  purchafed  the  mur- 
der of  Saladin,  to  free  himfelf  from  (o   great  a  war- 
rior, whom  he  could  not  meet  in  the  field.  To  animate 
them  in  their  frantic   obedience,    the    fcheik,    before 
their  departure  on  fuch  attempts,  ufed  to  give  them   a 
fmall  foretafte  of  fome   of  the   delights  which  he  affu- 
red  them  would  be  their  recompenfe  in  paradife.     De- 
licious  foporific  drinks  were   given   them  ;   and   while 
they  lay  aileep,  they  were  carried  into   beautiful    gar- 
dens, vrliere  every  allurement  invited  their  fenfes  to  the 
moft  exquifite  gratifications.      From  thefe  feats  of  vo- 
luptuoufnefs,     inflamed    ivith    liquor    and    enthufiallic 
■views  of  perpetual  enjoyments,    they    fallied   forth  to 
perform  affaffinations  of  the  blacked  dye. 

This  people  once  had,  or  at  lead  they  feigned  to  have, 
an  intention  of  embracing  the  Chriftian  religion.  They 
reigned  a  long  time  in  Perfia  and  on  IVIount  Lebanon. 
Hulaku,  a  khan  of  the  Mogul  Tartars,  in  the  year  6^; 
of  the  Hegira,  or  1254  of  the  Chriftian  era,  entered 
their  country  and  difpofleffed  them  of  feveral  places  ; 
but  it  was  not  till  the  year  I  272  that  they  were  total- 
ly conquered.  This  achievement  was  owing  to  the 
conduft  and  intrepidity  of  the  Egyptian  forces  fent 
againft  them  by  the  fultan  Bibaris.  It  has,  however,* 
been  thought,  that  the  Drufes,  who  ftill  refide  among 
the  eminences  of  Mount  Lebanon,  and  whofe  religion 
and  cuftoms  are  fo  little  known,  are  a  remnant  of  thofe 
barbarians. 

ASSAULT,  in  Law,  is  an  attempt  to  offer  to  beat 
another,  without  touching  him  :  as  if  one  lifts  up  his 
Carre  or  his  fift  in  a  threatening  manner  at  another  ;  or 
flrikes  at  him,  but  mifles  him  :  this  is  an  aflault,  in- 
fullus,  which  Finch  defcribes  to  be  "  an  unlawful  fet- 
ting  upon  one's  perfon."  This  alfo  is  an  inchoate  vio- 
lence, amounting  confiderably  higher  than  bare  threats  ; 
and  therefore,  though  noaflual  fuffering  is  proved,  yet 
the  party  injured  m-iy  have  redrefs  by  aflion  o{  trefpafs 
l:i  et  ormii,  wherein  he  fhnll  recover  damages  as  a  com- 
penf.tion  for  the  injury. 

Assault,  in  the  military  art,  a  furious  effort  made 
to  carry  a  fortified  pofl,  camp,  or  tortrcfs,  wherein 
the  affailants  do  not  fcrecn  themfelves  by  any  works  : 
while  the  aflfault  continues,  the  batteries  ceafe,  for  fear 
of  killing  their  own  men.  The  infant  pcrtfus  march 
filft  to  the  rfTiiult.      See  Ekfans  I'crdin. 

AoSAY,  Essay,  or  Say,  in  Miiallurgy,  the  proof 
or  trial  of  the  goodnefs,  purity,  value,  &c.  of  metals 
and  metalline  fubftances.      See  EssAV. 

In  ancient  ftatutes  this  is  calh  d  touch  ;  and  thofe 
who  had  the  care  of  it,  lecpers  of  the  touch. —  Under 
Henry  VI.  divers  cities  were  appointed  to  have  touch 
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for  wrought  filver-plate,  2  Hen.  VI.  c.  14. — By  this, 
one  might  imagine  they  had  no  better  method  of  af- 
faylng  than  the  fimple  one  by  the  touch-ftone  ;  but 
the  cafe  is  far  otherwife.  In  the  time  of  King  Hen- 
ry II.  the  bifliop  of  Salisbury,  then,  treafurer,  confi- 
dcring  that  though  the  money  paid  into  the  king's  ex- 
chequer for  his  crown-rents  did  not  anlvvtr  numero  et 
pondere,  it  might  neverthelefs  be  mixed  with  copper  or 
brafs  :  wherefore  a  conflitution  was  made,  called  the 
trial  by  combiifion  ;  which  differs  little  or  nothing  from 
the  prelcnt  method  of  affaying  filver.  See  a  dtfcrip- 
tion  of  it  in  the  Black  Book  in  the  Exchequer,  writ- 
ten by  Gervafe  of  Tilbury,  c.  xxi.  This  trial  is  alfo 
there  called  ejfaium,  and  the  officer  who  made  it  is 
T\ame^  fitfor.  The  method  ffill  in  ufe  of  affaying  gold 
and  filver  was  firft  eitabliihed  by  an  aft  of  the  Englifh 
parliament  1354.'  ■    •■         '  '  ' 

Assaying,  ars  docimafiica.,  in  its  extent,  compre- 
hends particular  manners  of  examining  every  ore,  or 
mixed  metal,  according  to  its  nature,  with  the  beft- 
adapted  fluxes  ;  fo  as  to  difcover,  not  only  what  metals, 
and  what  proportions  of  metal,  ate  contained  in  ores  ; 
but  likevvife  how  much  fulphur,  vitriol,  alum,  arlcnlc, 
fmelt,  &c.  may  be  obtained  from  every  one  refpec- 
tively.     See  Mineralogy  Index. 

Affaying  is  more  particularly  ufed  by  moneyers  and 
goldfmiths,  for  the  making  a  proof  or  trial  by  tlie 
cuppel,  or  teft,  of  the  finenefs  or  purity  of  the  gold 
and  filver  to  be  ufed  in  the  coining  of  money,  and  raa- 
nufafture  of  plate,  &c.  or  that  have  been  already  ufed 
therein. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  affaying  ;  the  one  before 
metals  are  melted,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  their  pro- 
per finenefs  ;  the  other  after  they  are  (Iruck,  to  fee  that 
the  fpecies  be  ftandard.  For  the  firft  affay,  the  affay- 
ers  ufe  to  take  14  or  15  grains  ot  gold,  and  half  a 
drachm  of  filver,  if  it  be  for  money  ;  and  18  grains  of 
the  one,  and  a  drachm  of  the  other,  if  for  other  occa- 
fions.  As  to  the  fecond  affay,  it  is  made  of  one  of 
the  pieces  of  money  already  coined,  which  they  cut  in 
four  parts.  The  quantity  of  gold  for  an  affay  among 
us  is  fix  grains  ;  in  France  nearly  the  fame  ;  and  in 
Germany,  about  three  times  as  much. 

The  proper  fpelling  of  that  word,  however,  is  es- 
say ;  under  which  article,  therefore,  the  reader  will 
find  the  iubjefl  more  particularly  treated. 

AsSAY-Balance,  or  EJfay-Balance.  The  flat  pieces  of 
glafs  often  placed  under  the  fcales  of  an  affay-balance, 
feem,  by  their  power  of  eltftriclty,  capable  of  attrafl- 
ing,  and  thereby  making  the  lighter  Icale  preponde- 
rate, where  the  whole  matter  weiglied  is  fo  very  fmall. 
See  Effay-B/iLANCE. 

The  elfftricity  of  a  flat  furface  of  about  three  inches 
fquare  has  been  known  to  hold  down  onefcale,  when 
there  were  about  200  grains  weight  in  the  other.  See 
Balance. 

AiSAr-Mafler,  or  Efpiy-MiiJIer,  an  officer  under  cer- 
tain corporations,  intrulted  with  the  care  of  making 
true  touch,  or  affay,  of  the  gold  and  filver  brought  to 
him  ;  and  giving  a  jufl  report  of  the  goodnefs  or  bad- 
nefs  thereof.  Such  is  the  affay-mafter  of  the  mint  in 
the  Tower,  called  alfo  nffayer  of  the  ling. 

The  affay-maflcr  of  the  goldlmith's  company  is  a  fort 
of  afliltant-warden,  called  alio  a  touch-warden,  appoint- 
ed to  fuivey,  affay,  and  mark  all  the  filver  work,  &c, 
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committed  to  him.  There  are  alfo  alT.iy-mnftiTS  »p 
poitited  by  (Intute  at  York,  Evrler,  Brillol,  Cheflcr, 
Norwich,  Nc-ivcaQlc,  and  Hiimini?ham,  for  alTayiiig 
wrought  pliitc  Thr  alTay-mrifler  is  to  retain  eight 
grains  of  every  pound  troy  or  filvt  r  brought  to  him  ; 
f.jur  whereof  arc  to  be  put  in  the  pix,  or  box  of  deal, 
to  be  re-alT.iycd  the  next  year,  and  the  other  four  to 
be  allowed  him  for  his  wade  and  (pillings. 

Note,  The  number  ot  pennyweights  fet  down  in  the 
alTay-maller's  report,  is  to  be  accounted  us  p-.r  pound, 
or  fo  much  in  every  pound  of  12  ounces  troy.  For 
every  20  pennyweight,  or  ounce  troy,  the  filvcr  is 
found  by  the  alTay  to  be  worfe  than  ftnndard,  or  (ler- 
ling,  fivpence  is  to  be  dcdu(^led  •,  becnulc  every  ounce 
will  co(l  fo  much  to  reduce  it  to  ftandard  goodncfs,  or 
to  change  it  for  fterling. 

In  gold,  for  every  carat  it  is  fet  down  to  be  worfe 
than  llandard,  you  muft  account  that  in  the  ounce 
troy  it  is  worfe  by  fu  many  times  38.  8d.  ;  and  for 
every  grain  it  is  fet  down  worfe,  you  mull  account  it 
worfe  by  fo  many  times  lid.  in  the  ounce  troy  ;  and 
for  every  hrilf  grain  5  [d.  :  for  fo  much  it  will  coft  to 
make  it  of  llandard  goodncfs,  &c. 

ASSELYN,  John,  a  famous  Dutch  painter,  w.is 
born  in  Holland,  and  became  the  dilriple  of  Ifaiah 
Vandervelde  the  battle-painter.  He  dirtinguilhcd  him- 
felf  in  hillory-painting,  battles,  landfcapes,  animals, 
and  particularly  horfes.  He  travelled  inttrFrarice  and 
Italy  ;  and  was  fo  pleafed  with  the  manner  of  Bambo- 
chio,  that  he  always  followed  it.  He  painted  many 
piiflures  at  Lyons,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of  a 
merchant  of  Antwerp,  and  returned  with  her  to  Hol- 
land. Here  he  firll  difcovcred  to  his  countrymen  a 
frerti  and  clear  manner  of  painting  landlcapes,  like 
Claude  Lorraine ;  upon  which  all  the  painters  imi- 
tated his  ftyle,  and  reformed  the  dark  brown  they  had 
hitherto  followed.  Afielyn's  piflures  were  fo  much 
admired  at  Amfterdam,  that  they  fold  there  at  a  high 
price.  He  died  in  that  city  in  1663.  Twenty-four 
pieces  of  landfcapes  and  ruins,  which  he  painted  in 
Italy,  have  been  engraved  by  Perelle. 

ASSEAIBLAGE,  the  uniting  or  joining  of  things 
together;  or  the  things  therafclves  fo  united  or  join- 
ed. It  is  alfo  ufed,  in  a  more  general  fenfe,  for  a  col- 
leftlcm  of  various  things  fo  difpofed  and  diverfified, 
that  the  whole  produces  fome  agreeable  effedt. 

ASSEMBLY,  the  meeting  of  feveral  perfons,  in 
the  fame  place,  upon  the  fame  defign. 

Assembly,  in  the  beau-monde,  an  appointed  meet- 
ing of  falhionable  perlons  of  both  fexes,  for  the  fake  of 
play,  dancing,  gallantry,  converfation,  &c. 

Assembly,  in  the  military  art,  the  fccond  beat- 
ing of  a  drum  before  a  march  ;  at  which  the  foldiers 
llrike  their  tents,  roll  them  up,  and  (land  to  arms. 

Assemblies  of  the  clergy  are  called  convocations, 
fynodt,  councils.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  church 
of  Scotland  is  called  a  General  AJfembl\:  In  this  af- 
fcmbly  his  Mijefty  is  reprefentcd  by  his  Comraiffioner, 
who  diffolves  one  meeting,  and  calls  another,  in  the 
name  of  the  Kwi;,  while  tlie  Moderator  does  the  fame 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  "jefiis  Chrijl, 

Assemblies  of  the  Roman  people  were  called  co- 
tnit'ia. 

Under  the  Gothic  governments,  the  fupreme  legifla- 
tive  power  was  lodged  in  an  affembly  of  the  llates  of 
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the  kingdom  held  annually  for  the  like  puipo(e«  Ri 
our  parliaiiicnt.  .Some  remains  of  this  niagc  fubfifted 
in  the  annual  dfllmljliet  of  the  lt.<tes  ol  fome  province? 
of  France  previous  to  the  late  revolution  ;  but  thefc 
were  no  more  than  (hadows  of  the  ani  icnt  afremblit;. 
It  is  only  in  Great  Britain,  and  perhaps  in  Sweden, 
that  (uch  afTemblics  retain  their  ancient  powers  and 
privileges. 

ASSENS,  a  fea-port  town  of  Denmark,  fituitrd 
upon  the  Little  Belt,  a  (Irait  of  the  Baltic,  which  fe- 
parafes  the  ille  of  Funen  from  the  continent.  It  is  the 
common  pafFase  from  the  duchy  of  Sle.'wick  to  Copen- 
hagen.     E.  Long.  10.  30.   N.  Lat.  55.  15. 

ASSEXT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies  an  agreement  ' 
to  fomething  propoled  or  aflirmed  by  another. 

Royal  y/ssENT,  the  approbation   given   by   the  king 
to  a  bill  in  parliament,  after  which  it  becomes  a  I  tw.    . 
ASSER,  John,   or   Assekius   Meneven&is,  that 
is,  yt//er  of  Si  Dnviil''s,  billiop  of  Shirburn  in  the  rtign 
of  Alfred  the  Great.     He  was   born   in  Pembrokelhire 
in  South  Wales  ;  and  educated  in   the  monaflery  of  St 
David's  by  the  archbifhop  Aflerius,  who,  according  to 
Leland,    was  his  kinfman.      In   this  monaftery   he   be- 
came a  monk,  and^by  his  afTiduous  application  foon  ac- 
quired univerfal  fame  as  a  perfoii  of  profound   learning 
and  griat  abilities.      Alfred,  the  munificent  patron  of 
genius,  about    the  year    880,    fent   for  him   to  court. 
'Fhe  king  was  then   at  Dean  in  VViltlLire.      He  was  fo 
charmed  with  Afltr,   that  he   made    him   his  preceptor 
and  companion.      As  a  reward   for  his  ftrvices,   he  ap. 
pointed  him  abbot  of  two  or  three  different  monafte- 
ries  :   and  at  lafl  promoted   him  to  the    epifcopal  fee  of 
Shirburn,  where  he  died    and  was  buried  in   tlie  year 
910.     He    was,   fays   Pits,    a.  man    of    happy  genius, 
wonderful  modedy,   extenfive   learning,  and  great  in- 
tegrity of  life.     He  is  faid  to  have  been  principally  in- 
llrumental  in   perfujding  the  king  to   rellore  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Oxford  to  its  prilline  dignity  and  luftre.    He 
wrote,  De  vita  et  reins  gejlis  Aifrcdi,  &c.  Lon.  I  574, 
publiflied    by   Archbifliop   Pirker,    in    the  old   Saxon 

chara(fler,    at  the  end  of  IVa/Jingharni  hijl Francf. 

1603,  fol.  Oxf.  1722,  8vo.  Many  other  works  are 
afcribed  to  this  author  by  Gale,  Bale,  and  Pits;  but 
all  doubtful. 

ASSERIA.     See  Asisia. 

ASSERTION,  in  the  language  of  the  fchools,  a 
propofition  advanced  by  the  alTertor,  who  avows  the 
truth  of  it,  and  is  ready  to  defend  it. 

ASSESSOR,  an  inferior  oflicer  of  juftice  appointed 
chiefly  to  affift  the  ordinary  judge  with  his  opinion  and 
advice. 

Assessor  is  alfo  one  who  affelTes,  or  fettles  taxes 
and  other  public  dues. 

ASSE  FS,  in  Lau\  fignifies  goods  enough  to  dif- 
charge  that  burden  which  is  cad  upon  the  executor  or 
heir,  in  fatisfying  the  debts  and  legacies  of  the  tcflator 
or  ancertor.  Afiets  are  real  or  perfonal.  Where  a 
man  hath  lands  in  fee  fimple,  and  dies  feifed  thereof, 
the  lands  which  come  to  his  heir  are  aflets  real  ;  and 
where  he  dies  pofleiTed  of  any  perfonal  ertate,  the  goods  . 
which  come-  to  the  executors  are  aflets  perfonal.  Af- 
fets  are  alfo  divided  into  affets  hy  defcent,  and  ilflits 
in  hand.  Affets  by  defcent  is  where  a  perfon  is  bound 
in  an  obligation,  and  dies  feifed  of  lands  which  de- 
fcend  to  the  heir,  the  land  (hall  be-  aflets,  and  the 
Z  heiii 
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Aflevera-  heir  (liall  be  charged  as  far   as  the  lands  to  hira  de- 


fcended  will  extend.  AJfets  in  hand  is  when  a  man 
indebted  makes  executors,  and  leaves  them  lufficient 
to  pay  his  debts  and  legacies  j  or  where  lorae  com- 
modity or  profit  arifeth  to  them  in  right  of  the  teftator: 
this  is  called  fjfels  in  their  hands. 

ASSEVERATION,    a  poiitive   and  vehement  af- 
firmation of  lomethinp;. 

ASSHETON,  William,  doftor  of  divinity,  and 
reiflor  of  Beckenham,  in  Kent,  was  born  in  the  year 
1 64 1,  and  was  educated  at  Brazen-nofe  college,  Ox- 
ford. After  entering  into  orders,  he  became  chaplain 
to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  was  admitted  doftor  of 
divinity  in  1673.  Soon  after,  he  was  nominated  to  a 
prebend  in  the  church  of  York,  prefented  to  the  living 
of  St  Antholin,  London,  and  to  the  reftory  of  Beck- 
enham in  Kent.  He  was  the  firft  projedlor  of  the 
fcheme  for  providing  for  clergymen's  widows,  and 
others,  by  a  jointure  payable  out  of  the  mercers  com- 
nany.  He  wrote  feveral  pieces  againft  the  Papifts  and 
Diifenters,  and  fome  devotional  trafls.  He  died  at 
Beckenham  in  September  171 1,  in  the  70th  year  of 
his  age. 

ASSIDEANS.or  Chasid.jeans,  (from  the  Hebrew 
chaftdim,  "  merciful,  pious")  ;  thole  Jews  who  refort- 
ed  X.-1  Mattathias  to  fight  for  the  law  of  God  and  the 
liberties  of  their  country.  They  were  men  of  great 
valour  and  zeal,  having  voluntarily  devoted  themfelves 
to  a  more  Ifricf  obfervation  of  the  law  than  other 
men.  For  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Ba- 
by lonifh  captivity,  there  were  two  forts  of  men  in  their 
church  ;  thofe  who  contented  themfelves  with  that 
obedience  only  which  was  prefcrihed  by  tJie  law  of 
Mofes,  and  who  were  cal'.fd  Zadikim,  i.  e.  the  righte- 
ous ;  and  thofe  who,  over  and  above  the  law,  fuper- 
added  the  conllitutions  and  traditions  of  the  elders,  and 
other  rigorous  obfervances :  thefe  latter  were  called 
Cbafidim,  i.  e.  the  pious.  From  the  former  fprung  the 
Samaritans,  Sadducees,  and  Caraites ;  from  the  hitter, 
the  Pharifees  and  the  EiTenes. 

ASSIDENT  SIGNS,  in  Medicine,  are  fymptoms 
which  ufually  attend  a  difeafe,  but  not  always  ;  hence 
differing  from  pathognomic  figns,  which  are  infeparable 
from  the  difeafe  :  e.  gr.  In  the  pleurify,  a  pungent 
pain  in  the  fide  ,  in  an  acute  fever,  difRrulty  of  breath- 
ing, 8ic.  colleclively  taken,  are  pathognomic  figns  j 
but  that  the  pain  extends  to  the  hypochondrium  or  cla- 
vicle, or  that  the  patient  lies  with  more  eafe  on  one 
fide  than  on  the  other,  are  a[fident  figns. 

ASSIDUUS,  or  Adsiduus,  among  the  Romans, 
denoted  a  rich  or  wealthy  perlon.  The  word  in  this 
fenic  is  derived  from  as  offis,  q.  d.  a  monied  man. 
Hence  we  meet  with  ojjiduaus  lureties,  ajjidui ftdejiijjb- 
ret,  anfwering  to  what  the  French  now  call  city  lure- 
ties  or  feCuritic^,  cautions  bourgeois. 

When  Servius  Tullius  divided  tlif  Roman  people  in- 
to five  clafles,  according  as  they  were  alTi  ITed  nr  tax- 
ed to  the  public,  the  richer  fort  who  contrihuted  alTes 
were  def  omin^ted  ajfidui  ;  and  as  thefe  were  the  chief 
people  of  bufinefs  who  attended  all  the  public  concerns, 
thofe  who  were  diligent  in  attendances  came  to  be  de- 
nominated affidiii. 

ASSIFN  O,  a  Spanifli  word  fignifying  afarni,  iii 
commercr,  i-  uled  for  a  bargain  between  the  king  of 
Spain  and  othtrpowcis,  for  importing  ntgioes  into  the 


Spaniih  dominions    in  America,  and    particularly   ta    ACi<^ 
Buenos  Ayres.     The  fitft  afTiento  was  made  with   the 
French   Guinea  company  ;  and,  by  the    treaty   of  U-      ^^ 
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trecht,  transferred  to  the  Englifli,  who  were  to  furiiilh  ''^ 

4800  negroes  annually. 

ASSIGN,  in  Common  Law,  a  perfon  to  whom  a 
thing  is  a(lii;ned  or  made  over. 

ASSIGNATION,  an  appointment  to  meet.  The 
word  IS  gel, i  rally  underftood  of  love-raeetjngs. 

ASSIGNEE,  in  Law,  a  perfon  appointed  by  ano- 
ther to  do  an  aft,  tranl'aiS  fome  bufincfs,  or  enjoy  a 
particular  commodity. 

ASSIGNING   in  a  general   fenfe,  implies  the  ma-  • 
king  over  the  right   of  one  perfon  to  another.      In   a 
particular  fenfe,  it  fignifies   the    pointing  out  of  fome* 
thing  ;  as,  an  error,  falfe  judgment,  &c. 

ASSIGNMENT,  the  transferring  the  intereft  one 
has  in  a  leale,  or  other  thing,  to  another  perfon. 

ASSIMILATION,  in  Phy:/ics,  is  that  motion  by 
which  bodies  convert  other  bodies  related  to  them,  or 
at  leaft  fuch  as  are  prepared  to  be  converted,  into  their 
own  fubflance  and  nature.  Thus,  flame  multiplies  it- 
felf  upon  oily  bodies,  and  generates  new  flame  ;  air 
upon  water,  and  produces  new  air  j  and  all  the  parts, 
as  well  fimilar  as  organical,  in  vegetables  and  animals, 
firft  attraft  with  fome  elctlion  or  choice,  nearly  the 
fame  common  or  not  very  different  juices  for  aliment, 
and  afterwards  aflimilate  or  convert  them  to  their  own 
nature. 

ASSISE,  in  old  Engllfh  law-books,  is  defined  to 
be  an  aflembly  of  knights,  and  other  fubftantial  men, 
together  with  a  juftice,  in  a  certain  place,  and  at  a 
certain  time  :  but  the  word,  in  its  prefent  acceptation, 
implies  a  court,  place,  or  time,  when  and  where  the 
writs  and  proceffes,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  are  de- 
cided by  judge  and  jury. 

All  the  counties  of  England  are  divided  into  fix  cir- 
cuits ;  and  two  judges  are  affigned  by  the  king's  com- 
miffion,  who  hold  their  affiles  twice  a-year  in  every 
county  (except  London  and  Middlefex),  where  courts 
of  nifi prius  are  holden  in  and  after  every  term,  be- 
fore the  chief  or  other  judge  of  the  feveral  fuperior 
courts ;  and  except  the  four  northern  counties,  where 
the  afi"il"es  are  taken  only  once  a-year)  to  try  by  a  jury 
of  the  rcfpeftive  counties  the  truth  of  fuch  matters  of 
faft  as  are  then  under  difpute  in  the  courts  of  Weft- 
minffer  hall.  Thefe  judges  of  afTife  came  into  ufe  in 
the  room  of  the  ancient  jullices  in  eyre,  jujticiarii  in 
itinere ;  who  were  regulaily  ellablillied,  if  not  firil  ap- 
pointed,  by  the  parliament  of  N(>rthampton,  A.  D, 
1176,  22  Hen.  II.  with  a  delegated  power  from  the 
king's  great  court  or  aula  regia,  being  looked  upon  as 
members  thereof :  and  they  afterwards  made  their  cir- 
cuit round  the  kingdom  once  in  feven  years  for  the  pur- 
pofc  of  tryini;  caufcs.  They  were  afterwards  direfted 
by  magna  charia,  c.  J  2.  to  be  fent  into  every  country 
once  a-year  to  take  or  try  certain  aflions  tfien  called 
recognitions  or  a//ifes  ;  the  mofl  diflicult  of  which  they 
are  direflcd  to  adjourn  into  the  court  of  common  pleas 
to  be  there  determined.  The  itinerant  jullices  were 
fometimes  mere  juftices  of  aflife,  or  of  dower,  or  of 
gaol-delivery,  and  the  like  ;  and  they  had  fometimes 
a  more  general  commifllon,  to  determine  all  munntr  of 
caufes,  jnjliciarii  ad  omnia  placita :  but  the  prefent 
jullices  of  affife  and  ni/f  prius  are  more  immediately 
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ATifc  derived  from  the  ftatute  WeAm.  2.  13  Edw.  I.  c 
"~v  '  'explained  by  ftvcral  other  a6ls,  pjrticulaily  the  Itatulc 
14  Edw,  III.  c.  16.  and  muft  be  two  of  the  king's 
jiilticts  of  the  one  bench  or  tlie  otlier,  or  the  chief 
baron  of  the  exchequer,  or  the  king's  (crjeants  fworn. 
They  urunlly  make  their  circuits  in  the  rclpcflive  va- 
cations after  Hilary  and  Trinity  terms  ;  alTifes  being 
allowed  to  be  taken  in  the  holy  time  of  Lent  by  con- 
fent  of  the  bidiops  at  the  king's  requcll,  as  cxpreflcd 
in  ftatute  Wctlm.  l.  3  Edw.  I.  c.  51.  And  it  was 
alfo  ufual,  diirinj^  the  times  of  Popery,  for  the  prelates 
to  grant  annual  licenfes  to  the  julVices  of  aiTife  to  ad- 
ininiller  oaths  in  holy  times  :  for  oaths  being  of  a  fa- 
crcd  natue,  the  logic  of  thofe  deluded  ages  concluded 
that  they  mull  be  of  ecclc(iafl,ical  cognizance.  The 
prudent  jealoufy  of  our  anrellors  orddined  that  no  man 
of  law  (hould  be  judge  of  afiile  in  his  own  county  : 
and  a  (itnihir  prohibition  is  found  in  the  civil  law,  whi^h 
has  carried  this  principle  fo  far,  that  it  is  equivalent  to 
the  crime  of  facrilege,  for  a  man  to  be  governor  of 
the  province  in  which  he  was  born,  or  has  any  civil 
connexion. 

The  judges  upon  their  circuits  now  fit  by  virtue  of 
five  fevcral  authorities,  I .  The  commilTion  of  tht peace 
in  every  county  of  the  circuit  :  and  all  juftices  of  the 
peace  of  the  county  are  bound  to  be  prefcnt  at  the  af- 
fifes  ;  and  (lierifFs  are  alfo  to  give  their  attendance  on 
the  judges,  or  they  (hall  be  fined.  2.  A  commifTion 
of  oyer  and  lermiiier,  direfled  to  them  and  many  other 
gentlemen  of  the  county,  by  which  they  are  empower- 
ed to  try  treafons,  felonies,  &c.  and  this  is  the  largeft 
commKTion  they  have.  3.  A  sonimilTion  of  general 
gaol-delivery,  direiEled  to  the  judges  and  the  clerk  of 
affife  aflfociate,  which  gives  them  power  to  try  every 
prifoner  in  the  gaol  committed  for  any  ofTence  vvhat- 
Ibever,  but  none  but  prifoners  in  the  gaol  ;  fo  that  one 
way  or  other  they  rid  the  gaol  of  all  the  prifoners  in  it. 
4.  A  commifTion  of  affife,  direifled  to  the  judges  and 
clerk  of  afTife,  to  take  alRfes  ;  that  ia,  to  take  the  ver- 
dift  of  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  jury  called  an  a£tfe,  and 
fumraoncd  for  the  trial  of  landed  difputes.     The  other 
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30.  authority  ik,  5.  That  of  nifi  f»iiii,  which  it  a  confc-  AlUic 
qucnce  of  the  commifTion  ol  ti^ife  being  annexed  to  .-  , 
tlie  oflicc  of  tliofc  judiccs  by  the  llatutc  of  Wcllm.  2. .  '  ' 
13.  Edw.  I.  c.  30.  And  it  cmpowcis  thtm  to  try  all 
quedions  of  fail  ilTuing  out  of  tlie  court*  of  Wtltmin- 
Iter,  that  are  then  ripe  for  tiial  by  jury.  The  original 
of  the  name  is  this  ;  all  caufrs  commenced  in  the  courts 
of  \\  cflminller-hall  are  by  llie  couile  of  the  courts  ap- 
pointed to  be  there  tiitd,  on  a  day  fixed  in  fome  Eader 
or  IVIichaelmas  term,  by  a  jury  returned  from  the  coun- 
ty wherein  the  caufe  of  i.ftion  arifcs ;  but  with  this  pro- 
\\(o,  niji priut  jufliciarii  ad  ajpjas  capiendas  vcncrml  ; 
unlejs  ief'jre  the  clay  prefixed  the  judges  of  afTilc  coioc 
into  the  county  in  qucllion.  This  tiicy  are  fure  to  do 
in  the  vacations  preceding  each  Eafter  and  IMichacl- 
nias  term,  and  there  dilpolc  of  the  caufe  ;  which  faves 
much  txpence  and  trouble,  both  to  the  parties,  the 
jury,  and  the  witnefTcs. 

The  word  ajfife  (from  the  French  ajfis,  feated,  fettled, 
or  ellablidied,  and  (otmcd  ot  the  Latin  vctb  affideo,  "1 
fit  by")  is  ufcd  in  fevcral  difTc rent  fenfes.  It  is  fome- 
times  t:iken  tor  the  fitting  of  a  court  ;  fometirocs  for 
its  regulations  or  ordinances,  cfpecially  thofe  that  fix 
the  ilandard  of  weights  and  mcafures ;  and  fomctimes 
its  fignifies  a  jury,  either  becaufe  juries  confided  of  a 
fixed  detciTninatc  number,  or  becaufe  they  continued 
fitting  till  they  pronounced  their  verdiifV.  In  Scots  law, 
and  alTife  or  jury  confifls  of  15  fworn  men  {j'uralorej), 
picked  out  by  the  court  from  a  greater  number,  not  ex- 
ceeiiing  45,  who  have  been  (umrooned  for  that  purpofe 
by  the  flieiiflF,  and  given  in  lift  to  the  defender,  at  fer- 
ving  him  with  a  copy  of  his  libel. 

ASSISIO,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy 
of  Spoleto,  built  on  the  fide  of  a  very  high  mountain. 
The  cathedral  of  St  Francis  is  very  magnificent,  and 
compofed  of  three  churches,  one  above  another.  E. 
Long.  13.  35.  N.  Lat.43.  4. 

ASSITHMENT,  a  wiregeld,  or  compenfation,  by 
a  pecuniary  mulfl  ;  from  the  prepoCtion  ad,  and  the 
5z-x.,Jilhe,  vice  ;  quod  vice  fiipplicii  ad  expiandiim  de- 
icSum/olvilur, 
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